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CYCLOPiEDIA 


QUO 

BIBLICAL   LITERATURE. 


IBZAN. 

IBZAN  (tV3X.  illustriotis ;  Sept.  '\fiaiffaiv\ 
the  tenth  '  jndge  of  Israel.'  He  was  of  Bethle- 
hem, prohalily  the  Bethlehem  of  Zelmlun  and  not 
of  Jiidah.  He  governed  seven  years.  Tiie  pro- 
sperity of  Iltzan  is  marked  by  the  great  nnmlwr 
of  his  children  (thirty  sons  and  thirty  daughters), 
ind  his  wealth,  hy  iJ.icir  marriages — for  they  were 
all  married.  Some  have  held,  with  little  proiia- 
bility,  tiiat  Ihzan  wiis  the  same  with  Duaz :  B.C. 
U82(Judg.  xii.  8). 

I-CH.\BOD  (inp  ^N,  ichere  is  the  glorrj ; 
Sept.  'Ax'Tcu^),  son  of  Phinehas  and  grandson  of 
Eli.  He  isonlv  known  tVom  the  iiijhap])y  circum- 
stances of  his  hiith,  which  occasioned  (his  name  to 
he  given  to  him.  The  pains  of  lahoin-  came  ii])on 
iiis  motlier  when  she  iieard  that  tiie  ark  of  Go<l 
wan  taken,  that  ti^r  hnsband  was  slain  in  hatfle, 
and  that  these  tidings  had  ])roved  fatal  to  his 
father  Kli.  They  weie  death-pains  to  her;  and 
when  those  armuid  sought  to  cheer  her.  saying, 
'  Fear  not,  for  thou  hast  home  a  son,'  siie  only 
answered  hy  giving  him  the  name  of  I-chal)od.  ad- 
ding, 'The  glory  is  dejjarted  from  Israel  (I  .Sam. 
iv.  19-22J:  b.c.  1141.  The  name  again  occurs 
in  I  Sam.  xiv.  3    [Ki.i]. 

ICONIUM  (^XkSviov),  a  town,  formerly  the 
capital  of  Lycaoriia,  as  it  is  now,  l)y  the  name 
vS  Konieii,  of  Karamatiia,  in  Asia  Minor.  It  is 
situated  in  N.  hit.  37°  51',  E.  long.  32°  4C',  about 
one  hi\iidred  and  twenty  miles  inland  from  the 
Mediterranean  It  was  visite<l  by  St.  Paul  in 
A.B.  4.3,  when  many  Gentiles  were  converted; 
hut  some  unbelieving  Jews  excited  agair»st  him 
and  Barnabas  a  perser\ition,  which  they  escaped 
with  difficulty  (Acts  xiii.  51  ;  xlv.  I,  &c.).  He 
nndertook  a  secotid  journey  to  Iconium  in  a.d.  .51. 
The  church  planted  at  tliis  ])!ace  hy  the  ajiostle 
c<tntinned  to  fluurish,  until,  by  the  persecutions 
of  tlie  Saracens,  aii<l  afterwards  of  the  Seljuklans, 
who  made  it  one  of  tlieir  sultanies,  it  was  nearly 
extinguishe<l.  B«it  some  Cliristians  of  the  Greek 
ami  Armenian  churclres,  with  a  Gieek  metro- 
politan bishom  are  still  found  in  tiie  subiubs  of 
the  city,  not  Wing  permitte<l  to  reside  within  the 
walls. 

Konieli  is  si'uateil  at  the  foot  of  Motml 
Taurus,  upon  the  Uirder  of  the  lake  Tvogitis, 
in  a  fertile  plain,  rich  in  valuable  prodtictions, 
particularly  apricots,  wine,  cotton,  flax,  and 
yrain.    The  circumference  of  th«>  town  is  tietween 
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two  and  three  miles,  beyond  whicli   are  subnttM 

not  much  less  populous  than  the  town  itself.  The 
walls,  strong  and  lofty,  and  flanked  with  square 
loweis.  which,  at  the  gales,  are  placetl  close  to 
gefher  [see  cut,  No.  317],  were  built  by  the  Sel- 
jukian  Sultans  of  Iconium,  who  seem  to  have 
taken  considerable  jialns  to  exhibit  the  Greek  in- 
scriptions, and  the  remains  of  architecture  and 
sculpture,  belonging  to  the  ancient  Iconium^ 
which  they  ma<le  use  of  in  l)uilding  the  walls. 
The  town,  subuibs,  and  gartlens,  are  plentifully 
supplied  with  water  from  streams  which  flow 
from  some  hills  to  the  westward,  and  which,  fa 
the  north-east,  join  the  lake,  which  varies  in 
size  wilii  the  -season  of  the  j"ear.  In  the  town 
carjiets  are  maiuifactured,  and  Ijine  and  yellow 
leathers  aie  tanned  and  dried.  Cotton,  wool, 
hides,  and  a  few  of  the  other  raw  jiioductions 
which  enrich  the  superior  industry  and  skill  of 
the  manulacturers  of  Eurojje,  are  sent  to  Smyrna 
by  caravans. 

The  most  remarkable  building  in  Konieh  is 
the  t<pmb  of  a  ])riest  highly  revered  throughout 
Tuikey.  called  Hazreet  Mevlana,  the  founder  of 
the  Mevlevi  Dervishes.  The  city,  like  all  those 
renowned  for  superior  sanctity,  abounds  with 
dervishes,  who  meet  the  jwssenger  at  every  turn- 
ing of  (he  streets  and  demand  paras  with  the 
greatest  clamour  and  insolence.  Tiie  bazaars 
and  houses  have  little  to  recommend  them  to 
notice  (Kinnelr's  Travels  in  Asia  Minor ;  Leakes 
Gexigraphy  of  Asia,  Minor ;  Arundell's  Tour 
it  I  Asia  Minor). 

1.  IDDO  (y^V.,  seasonable ;  Sept.*A55ci),  a  pro- 
phet of  Judah,  who  wrote  the  history  of  Reho- 
boam  and  Abijah ;  or  rather  peihaps,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  Seraiah,  kept  the  piiblic  rolls 
during  their  reigns.  It  seems  from  2  Chron.  xiii. 
22  that  he  named  his  book  l^^'^7D,  Midrash,  or 
'  Kxposition.'  Jiise[)hus  (^Autiq.  viii.  0.  1}  state* 
that  this  Iddo  was  the  ]iropliet  who  was  sent  to 
■leroboam  at  Bethel,  and  consequently  the  same 
that  was  slain  by  a  lion  for  disoliedlence  to  his  in- 
structions (1  Kings  xiii.);  and  many  commen- 
tators have  l'ol!owe<l  this  statement. 

2.  IDDO,  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zecha- 
riah  (Zech.  i.  1;   Kzr.  v.  1  ;   vi.  14). 

3.  IDDO  (i"lN),  chief  i.f  the  Jews  of  the  caprt- 
vitv  estahlisheil  at  Casiphia.  a  )ilace  'tf  which  U 
is  diflicult  to  defermijie  the  jjositioii.     It  was  to 
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mm  that  Ezra  sent  a  reqnisition  for  Le\!tes  and 
Nethiiilm,  none  ot  wIiditj  liiul  yet  joined  his 
caravan.  Thirfy-ejgrlit  Levites  ai>d  250  Nethi- 
uim  responded  to  his  cull  (Ezra  viii.  17-20), 
B.C.  457.  It  would  seem  frnm  tliis  that  Iddo 
was  a  cliief  person  of  tlie  Nctliinim,  descended 
from  those  Gibeonires  who  were  ciiarged  with  the 
servile  lal'Oiirs  of  the  tabesnacle  at»d  temple. 
Tliis  is  one  of  several  circumstances  wliich  indi- 
cate that  the  Jews  in  their  several  colonies  under 
the  Exile  were  still  ruled  hy  the  heads  of  their 
nation,  and  allowed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
worship. 

4.  IDDO  (n\  lovely;  Sept.  "loSat),  a  chief  of 
the  half  trihe  of  Manasseh  beyond  the  Jordan 
(1  Chron.  xxvii.  21). 

IDLE.  The  ordinary  uses  of  this  word  re- 
quire no  illustration.  But  the  very  serious  pas- 
PA^s  in  !Matt.  xii.  36  may  suitably  L>e  nuficcd  in 
this  phue.  In  the  Authorized  Version  it  is  trans- 
lated, '  I  siiy  Tinto  you,  that  every  idle  tcord  that 
men  shall  s^^eak,  they  shall  give  an  account 
thereof  in  the  day  "f  judgment.'  The  original 
ifi,  'Ort  trdv  'priiJ.a  dpyof,  h  ectv  Xa'ATjcrcoffiv  ol 
avBpwvoi,  v.Tro5wffovai  irtpl  ainov  kSyov  iv  rifxepa 
KplcTiws.  The  whole  question  depends  upon 
the  meaning  or  rather  force  of  the  term  firifxa 
d.py6v,  rendered  '  idle  word,'  concerning  wjiich 
there  lias  been  no  little  difl'erence  of  opinion. 
Many  understand  it  to  mean  '  wicked  and  in- 
jurious words,'  as  if  apy6v  were  the  same  as 
rrovripSv.  wliich  is  indeed  found  as  a  gloss  in  Cod. 
\26.  The  sense  is  there  taken  to  be  as  follows  : — 
'  Believe  me,  that  for  every  wicked  and  injurious 
word  men  t>hall  hereafter  render  an  account.' 
And  our  Lord  is  sujiposed  to  have  intended  in  this 
j-assage  to  repreheml  tlie  Pliarisees,  who  liad  spoken 
impiously  ag-iinst  Him,  and  to  tlneaten  them 
with  the  sevei  est  ])unisliments  ;  inasmuch  as  every 
one  of  their  injurious  and  impious  woids  should 
one  day  be  judged.  This  interpretation  of  the 
word  dpySv  is,  however,  leached  Ijy  a  somewhat  cir- 
cuitous process  of  philological  reasoning,  wliich  is 
examined  with  much  ni.-ety  by  J.  A.  H.Tittmann, 
and  shown  to  lie  untenable.  He  adds:  '  This  in- 
terpii'tation,  moreover,  would  not  be  in  accordance 
with  what  piet^edes  in  verses  33-35,  nor  with  what 
follows  in  verse  37.  For  it  is  not  any  tcicked 
discourse  which  is  there  represented;  but  the 
feigned  ])iely  of  the  Pharisees,  and  their  afl'ected 
leal  for  the  public  welfare.  In  order  to  avoid  a 
ch;ir;.';e  of  levity  and  indifference,  they  had  de- 
manded "  a  sign,"  trrj^eToj' ;  as  if  desirous  that 
botli  they  and  others  might  know  whether  Jesus 
wa«  truly  the  Messiah.  Against  this  dissimula- 
tiun  in  tliose  who  uttered  nothing  sincerely  and 
from  the  lieait,  Jesus  had  inveiglied  in  severe  and 
appropriate  terns  in  verses  33-35,  using  the  com- 
|)arisc.n  of  a  tree,  which  no  one  judges  to  be  good 
and  useful  unless  it  bears  good  t'riiit,  and  from 
which,  if  it  be  bad,  no  one  expects  good  fruit. 
But  if  now  the  sense  ot  verse  36  is  such  as  these 
inter])reters  would  make  it,  there  is  added  in 
it  a  sentiment  altogether  foreign  to  wliat  ))re- 
cedes,  and  iipyiv  becomes  not  only  destitute  of 
efl'ect  and  fun-e,  imt  involves  a  sentiment  incon- 
gruous with  that  \\\  verse  37.  For  wliere  oui 
I..ord  says  that  hereafter  every  one  sliall  be  judged 
according  to  his  words.  He  cannot  lie  understood 
lo  mean  that  every  one  will  be  capable  of  prov- 
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irig  his  integrity  and  goodness  merely  hv  Hi* 
words  alone — a  sentiment  sorely  <\s  far  as  possible 
from  the  intention  of  our  Divine  Master.  W* 
must,  therefore,  necessarily  understand  a  certain 
kind  of  words  or  discourse,  whicl  u?»ler  (h« 
apj)earance  of  sincerity  or  ean-doi^r.  r»  orten  th« 
worst  p3s,»ible,and  /faTosSiWcf^s  fhv avb^wiTOVj " con>" 
demns  a,  mavv, '  becaase  it  is  uttered  with  an  evi» 
])urp)se.  If,  then,  we  interpret  apySv  according 
to  establi»lied  Greek  usage,  there  arises  a  natural 
and  very  appropriate  sense,  namely,  apySy  is  the 
same  as  iiff;7o>',  otiosiis,  vain,  idle;  then,  void 
of  effect,  v^itJiout  result, followed  by  no  eorrt' 
sponding  event.  Therefore  p^jua  apyov  is  empty 
or  vain  tcords  or  disconrse,  i.  e.  void  of  truth, 
and  to  which  the  event  does  not  correspond.  li» 
short,  it  is  the  empty,  in cotwi derate,  insincere 
language  of  one  who  says  one  thing  and  means 
another ;  and  in  tliis  sense  apy6s  is  very  fre- 
quently employed  l)y  the  Greeks.'  Tliis  Tittmann 
confirms  by  a  number  of  citations ;  and  tlx!r» 
deduces  from  the  whole  that  the  sense  of  the  pas- 
sage under  review  is:  'Believe  me,  he  who  uses 
false  and  insincere  language  shall  suH'e?  gi  jevoua 
jmnishmein  ;  your  words,  il' uttered  with  sincerity 
and  ingenijousmess,  shall  be  ajiproved  ;.  bat  if 
they  are  dissembletl,  although  they  bear  tha 
strongest  ajipearance  of  shieerify,  they  shall  be 
condemned'  (See  Tittmann,  On  the  Principal 
Causes  of  Forced  Interpretations  of  the  Neio 
Testament,  in  Am.  Bib.  liepository  for  1831, 
pp.  48)-4S4). 

IDOLATRY.  In  giving  a  summary  view  of 
the  forms  of  idolatry  which  are  jnentionetl  in  the 
Bible,  it  is  exp'edient  to  exclude  all  notice  of 
those  illegal  images  w'.ich  were  indeed  designeil 
to  bear  some  symbolical  reference  to  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  but  which  partook  of  tlie  nature 
of  iilolatry  ;  such,  for  e.xample,  as  the  golden  caH 
of  Aaron  (cf.  Neh.  ix.  IB);  tlioae  of  Jenrboani  j 
the  singular  e])hods  of  Gideon  and  Micah  (Judg. 
viii.  27  ;   xvii.  .5_) ;  and  the  Terapiiim. 

Idilatiy  was  the  most  heinous  olVeiice  against 
the  Mosaic  law,  wliich  is  most  jjarticular  in  de- 
fining the  acts  which  constitute  the  crime,  and 
severe  in  apportioning  the  j>niiit.hmeiit.  Thus,  it 
is  foil)iddeii  to  make  any  inia^'e  oi  a  strange  God  ; 
to  pvostiate  oneself  betbrc  such  an  ii"?,;?, or  before 
those  natural  objects  which  weie  also  worshipped 
without  images,  as  the  sun  ami  moon  (Deut.  It. 
19)  ;  to  sull'cr  the  altars,  images,  or  groves  of  ido.a 
to  stand  (Exod.  xxxiv.  13);  or  to  keep  the  gold 
and  silver  of  which  their  images  were  made,  £;id 
to  siiiler  it  to  enter  the  house  (Deut.  vii.  25,  26); 
to  sacrifice  to  iilols,  most  especially  to  oflfer  liurawin 
sacrifices;  to  eat  of  the  victims  oll'eied  to  idols 
by  others  ;  to  prophesy  in  the  name  ol  a  strange 
god  ;  and  to  ailopf  any  of  the  rites  used  in  idol- 
atrous worship,  and  to  transfer  them  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord  (Deut.  xii.  30,  31).  As  for 
punishment,  the  law  orders  that  if  an  individua* 
committed  idolatry  he  should  be  stoned  to  death 
(Deut.  xvii.  2-5) ;  that  if  a  town  was  guilt)-  oi 
this  sin,  its  inhabitants  and  cattle  sliould  be  slain, 
and  its  spoils  buru*.  together  with  the  town  itself 
(Deut.  xiii.  12  IS).  To  what  degree  also  tiie 
whole  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  is  abhorreEC 
from  idolatry,  is  evident  (besides  legal  jirohibitions, 
jiropheticdenunciations.  and  energetic  appeals  like 
that  in  Isa.  xliv.  9-20)  f'nm  the  literal  sense  of  tht 
terms  which  are  used  as  synonymes  fcr  idols  •uaii 
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tfaeir  worship.  Tlius  idub  are  called  CP^pSn, 
the  inane  (Lev.  xix.  4)  ;  Dv^H,  vanities — tlie  ra 
uciraia  of  Acts  xiv.  L'j  —  (Jer.  ii.  5)  ;  J1X,  nothing 
(Isa.  Ixvi.  3);  D^VIpw*,  abominati/jns  (1  Kings 
xi.  5);  Dv1?3,  stercora  (E/.ek.  vi.  4);  and  their 
worship  is  called  lolioredom^  which  is  expressed 
by  the  derivatives  oC  nJT- 

The  early  existence  of  idolatry  is  evinced  by 
Josh.  xxiv.  2,  where  it  is  stated  that  Aliram  and 
sis  immediate  ancestors  dweliiiig  in  Mesopotamia 
'  served  other  gods.'  The  terms  in  Gen.  xxxi. 
53,  and  particularly  the  plural  form  of  the  verb, 
leem  to  show  that  souie  niemhers  of  Terali's 
family  Iiad  each  diflereiit  gods.  From  Josh.  xxiv. 
14,  and  Ezek.  xx.  8,  we  learn  that  the  Israelites, 
during  their  sojourn  in  Egypt,  were  seduced  to 
worship  the  idols  of  that  country :  although  we 
possess  no  particular  account  of  their  transgression. 
In  Amos  v.  25,  and  Acts  vii.  42,  it  is  stated  tiiat 
they  committed  idolatry  in  tiieir  journey  through 
the  wilderness ;  and  in  fiJum.  xxv.  1,  sq.,  that 
they  worsliipjied  the  Moabife  idol  Baal-peor  at 
Shittim.  After  the  Israelites  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  ])romised  land,  we  find  that  they 
were  continually  tempted  to  adopt  the  idolatries 
of  the  Canaaiiite  nations  with  which  they  came 
in  contact.  The  book  of  Judges  enumerates 
several  successive  relapses  into  this  sin.  The 
gods  which  they  served  during  this  period  were 
B.ial  and  Ashtoreth,  and  their  modifications  ;  and 
Syiia,  Sidon,  Moab,  Ammon,  and  Philistia,  are 
luuued  ill  Judg.  x.  6,  as  the  sources  from  which 
they  derived  their  idolatries.  Then  Samuel  ap- 
]!ears  to  have  exercised  a  beneficial  iiiHueuce  in 
weaning  the  people  from  this  fully  (1  Sam,  vii.)  ; 
and  the  worship  of  the  Lord  acquired  a  gradually 
increasing  hold  on  the  nation  until  the  time  of 
Solomon,  who  was  induced  in  his  old  age  to  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  idolatry  at  Jerusalem. 
On  the  division  of  the  nation,  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (besides  adhering  to  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  to 
the  last)  was  specially  de\oled  lo  the  worship  of 
Baal,  which  Aliab  had  renewed  and  cariied  to  an 
unprecedented  lieight ;  anil  although  the  energetic 
measures  adopted  by  Jehu,  and  afterwards  by  tlie 
priest  Jehoiada,  to  suppress  this  idolatry,  m;iy 
have  oeen  the  cause  why  there  is  no  later  express 
mention  of  Baal,  yet  it  is  evident  from  2  Kings 
xiii.  6,  and  xvii.  10,  that  the  worship  of  Aslierah 
continued  until  the  rleportation  of  tlie  (en  tribes. 
Tliis  event  also  introduced  the  p.eculiar  idolatries 
of  the  Assyrian  colonists  into  Samaria.  In  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  on  the  other  hand,  idolatry 
continued  during  the  two  succeeding  reigns;  was 
suppressed  for' a  time  liy  Asa  (I  Kings  xv.  12); 
was  revived  in  consequ<'nce  of  Joram  marrying 
into  the  family  of  Ahab;  was  continued  by  Ahaz; 
received  a  check  from  Hezekiah;  broke  out  again 
more  violently  under  Manasseh ;  until  Josiah 
made  the  most  vigorous  atteai[)t  to  suppress  it. 
But  even  Josiah's  elToits  to  restore  the  worship  of 
the  Lord  were  inefl'ectual ;  for  the  later  prophets, 
Zephauiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  still  continue 
to  utter  reproofs  against  idolatry.  Nor  did  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  under  Jehoiachim  awaken 
this  peculiarly  sensual  people;  for  E*ekiel  (viii.) 
shows  that  those  who  were  left  in  Jerusalem  under 
the  government  of  Zedekiah  liad  given  themselves 
up  to  many  kinds  of  idolatry ;  and  Jeremiah 
(xlir.  6)  charges  those  inhabitants  of  Judah  who 
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had  found  an  asylum  in  Egypt,  with  having 
turned  to  serve  the  g(Kls  of  that  countrv.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  .lews  after  the  Babylon'an  cap- 
tivity, they  appear,  for  the  Hist  time  in  their  his- 
tory, to  have  been  ])erinanently  impressed  «  i(h  a 
sense  of  the  degree  to  which  their  former  idolatries 
had  been  an  insult  to  God,  and  a  degradation  of 
their  own  understanding — an  advance  in  the  cul- 
ture ol' the  natiin  which  may  in  [lart  be  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  the  Persian  alihorrence  of 
images,  as  well  as  to  the  effects  of  the  exile  as  a 
chastisement.  In  this  state  they  continued  until 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  the  last  and  fruitless 
attempt  to  establish  the  Greek  idolatry  in  Pales- 
tine (I  Mace.  i.). 

The  particular  formg  of  i<lolatry  into  which 
the  Israelites  fell  are  described  under  the  names 
of  the  dilferent  gods  which  they  worshij.ped  [AsH- 
TORETif,  Baai,,  &c.]  :  the  general  features  ol  their 
idolatry  require  a  brief  notice  iieie.  According 
to  Movers  {Die  Phonizier,  i.  H^i),  the  religion  of 
all  the  idolatrous  Syro-Arabian  nations  was  a 
deification  of  the  powers  and  laws  of  nature,  an 
adoration  of  those  objects  in  which  these  powers 
are  considered  to  abide,  and  liy  which  tliey  act. 
The  deity  is  thus  the  invisible  iio\\er  in  nature 
itself,  that  power  which  manifests  itself  as  (he 
generator,  sustainer,  and  destroyer  of  its  works. 
This  view  admits  of  two  modifications:  either  the 
sep:irate  powers  of  nature  are  regarded  as  so  many 
dilferent  gods,  and  the  olijects  by  which  these 
powers  are  manifested — as  the  sun,  moon,  &c.^ — 
are  regarded  as  their  images  and  supporters ;  or 
the  power  of  nature  is  considered  to  l)e  one  and 
indivisible,  and  only  to  diller  as  to  the  forms 
under  which  it  manifests  itself.  Both  views  co- 
exist in  almost  all  leligions.  The  most  simple 
and  ancient  notion,  however,  is  that  which  con- 
ceives the  deity  to  be  in  human  form,  as  male 
and  female,  and  which  considers  (he  male  sex  tc 
be  the  ty]ie  of  its  active,  generative,  and  de- 
structive power ;  while  that  passive  power  of  na- 
ture whose  function  is  to  conceive  and  bring 
forth,  is  embodied  under  tlie  female  Ibrm.  The 
human  J'orm  and  the  diversity  of  sex  lead  natiip 
rally  to  (lie  different  ages  of  life — to  the  old  man 
and  tlie  youth,  the  matron  and  (lie  virgin — ac- 
cording to  the  modifications  of  the  conception; 
and  the  myths  which  lejiiesent  (he  influences,  the 
clianges,  the  laws,  and  the  relations  of  these  na- 
tural powers  under  the  sacred  histories  of  such 
gods,  constitute  a  harmonious  development  of 
such  a  religious  system. 

Tliose  who  saw  the  deity  manifested  by,  or 
conceived  iiim  as  resident  in,  any  natural  objects, 
could  not  fail  to  regar<l  (he  sun  aiul  moon  as  the 
])otent  rulers  of  day  and  night,  and  tiie  sources  of 
those  influences  on  which  all  animateil  nature 
depends.  Hence  star-vvorship  forms  a  prominent 
feature  in  all  the  false  religions  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  Of  this  character  cliieily  w  eie  the  Egyptian, 
(he  Canaauite,  the  ChaldaMin,  and  the  Persian  re- 
ligions. The  Peisian  foim  of  astrolatry,  howevei, 
deserves  to  be  distinguished  from  the  others;  for 
it  allowed  no  images  nor  temples  of  the  god,  but 
worshipped  him  in  his  purest  symbol,  fire.  It  is 
understood  that  tliis  form  is  alluded  to  in  inost 
of  those  ])assages  which  mention  the  worship  of 
the  sun,  moon,  and  heavenly  host,  by  incense,  on 
heights  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5,  12  ;  Jer.  xix.  13)  The 
other  iona.  of  astrolatry,  in  which  the  idea  of  the 
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Run,  moon,  and  planets,  is  blended  with  flie  wor- 
ship of  the  god  in  the  form  of  an  idol,  and  with 
the  addition  of  a  mytliolo^y  (as  may  be  seen  in 
the  relations  of  Baal  and  his  cognates  to  tlie  sun), 
easily  degenerates  into  lasciviousness  and  cruel 
rite?. 

The  images  of  the  gods,  the  standard  terms  for 
which  are  HHVD,  3^*y,  and  D?^.  were,  as  to 
material,  of  stone,  wood,  silver,  and  gold.     The 

first  two  sorts  are  called  7D3,  as  being  hewn  or 
cawed  ;  those  of  metal  had  a  trunk  or  stock  of 
W(X)d,  and  were  covered  with  plates  of  silver  or 
g."old  f  Jer.  X.  4) ;  or  were  cast  (H^DD).  The 
general  rites  of  idolatrous  worship  consist  in 
burning  incense;  in  oil'ering  bloodless  sacriKces, 
a»  the  dough-cakes  (D^313)  and  lil)atii)ns  in  .Ter. 
vii.  18,  and  the  raisin-cikes  (D^njj;  '•JT^^^'N) 
is.  Kos.  iii.  1 ;  in  sacrilicing  victims  (1  Kings 
X^'.i.  26),  and  especially  in  human  sacritices 
[Moi.och].  Tiiese  offerings  were  made  on  hig'i 
places,  hills,  and  roofs  of  houses,  or  in  shiiily 
groves  and  valleys.  Some  forms  of  idolatrous 
vorship  had  lihidinons  orgies  [AshtokethI. 
Divinations,  oracles  (2  Kings  i.  2),  and  rabdo- 
mancy  (Hos.  iv.  12)  form  a  part  of  many  of  these 
false  religions.  The  priesthood  was  generally  a 
numerous  body ;  and  where  persons  of  both  sexes 
were  attached  to  the  service  of  any  god  (lii<e  the 
Q''&'\p  and  mti'lp  of  Ashtoretli),  that  service 
WdS  infamously  immoral.  It  is  remarkable  tliat 
tiie  Pentateucli  makes  no  mention  of  any  temple 
of   idols;    afterwards  we   read  often   of  such. — 

J.  N. 

IDUMv^A.  'iSov/xala  is  the  Greek  form  of  trie 
Hebrew  name  Edom,  or,  according  to  Josephns 
[Antiq.  ii.  1.  1),  it  is  only  a  more  agreeable  mode 
of  pronoimcing  what  would  otherwise  be 'ASaJ^tta 
(comj).  Jerome  on  Ezek.  xxv.  12).  In  the  Sep- 
tuaijint  we  sometimes  meet  with  'Eidu,  but  more 
generally  with  'ISov^aaia  (the  people  being  called 
*I5ou,ua?o(),  which  is  the  uniform  ortho:^raphy  in 
the  Apocrypha  as  well  as  in  Mark  iii.  8,  the  only 
passage  in  the  New  Testament  wliere  it  occurs. 
Our  Authorized  Version  has  in  three  or  four 
places  substituted  for  Edom  '  Idumea,'  which  is 
the  name  employed  by  the  writers  of  fireece 
and  Rome,  though  it  is  to  be  noted  that  they, 
as  well  as  Joseplius,  include  under  that  name 
the  south  of  Palestine,  and  sometimes  Pales- 
tine itself,  because  a  large  portion  of  that  coun- 
try came  into  possession  of  the  Edomites  of  later 
times. 

The  Hebrew  DIX  Edom,  as  the  name  of  the 
people  is  masculine  (Num.  xx.  22)  ;  as  the  name 
of  the  country,  feminine  (Jer.  xlix.  17).  We 
often  meet  wilh  tjie  phrase  Eretz-Edom,  'the 
Land  of  Edom,'  and  once  with  the  poetic  form 
Sedeh-Edom,  '  the  Field  of  Edom  '  (Judg.  v.  4). 
The  inhabitiints  are  sometime?  styled  Beni-Edom, 
*tbe  Children  of  E  lom,'  and  poetically  Bnfh- 
Edom,  '  tlie  Daughter  of  Edom'  (Lam.  iv.  21, 
22).  A  single  person  was  calli-il  '•f^lK  Adomi. 
'an  Eilomite"  (Df-ut  xxiii.  8),  of  wliich  the  femi- 
nine plural  n^DIX  Adomith  occurs  in  1  Kings 
xi.  1.  The  name  was  derived  from  Isaac's  son 
Edom,  otherwise  called  Esau,  t!ie  elder  twin- 
brother  of  .Jacob  [EsvuJ.  It  signifies  red,  and 
seems  first  to  have  ()eeu  sug,'este(i  by  his  appe.ir- 
Knce  at  his  birth,  when  ■  ht  came  out  all  red' 
't  «.  covered  with  red   hair,  Oen.  xxv.  25'),  and 
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was  afterwards  more  formally  and  jiermanentl^ 
imposed  on  him  on  account  of  liis  unwcnthy  dit» 
])03al  of  liis  birfh-ri^ht  for  a  mess  of  red  Icutilea 
(Gen.  xxv.  30).  The  region  which  came  to  bear 
his  name,  is  the  mountainous  tract  on  the  east 
s'de  of  the  great  v.dleys  El  Glior  and  El  Araba 
exteudlng  l;etween  tlie  Dead  Sea  a)iil  the  Elaniti^ 
Gulf  of  the  Red  Sea.  Some  have  conjectured 
that  the  latter  sea  was  called  '  Red,  l»ecause  ii 
waslied  the  shore  of  '  Edom  ;'  but  it  ?iever  bears  in 
Hebrew  the  name  of  Ya>n-Kdnm  :  if  is  uniformly 
designated  Yam-Suph,  i.  e.  '  tlie  Sea  of  iVladre- 
f)ores.'  Into  this  district  Esau  remo\ed  during  his 
father's  life-time,  and  his  posterity  gradually  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  as  the  country  whicii  God 
had  assigned  for  their  inheritance  in  the  prophetic 
blessing  pronounced  by  liis  father  Isaac  (Gen. 
xxvii.  30,  40;  xxxii.  3;  Dent.  ii.  5-12,  22). 
Previously  to  their  occupation  of  the  country,  it 
was  called  T'yb'  "IH,  JSlount  Seir,  a  designation 
indeed  which  it  never  entirely  lost.  The  word 
seir  means  hairij  (being  thus  synonymous  with 
Esau),  and,  wlien  applied  to  a  country,  may  sig- 
nify rugged,  mountainous,  and  so  says  Josephus 
(Antiq.  i.  20.  3)  :  '  Esau  named  the  country 
"Roughness"  from  his  own  hairy  rouglmess.' 
Hut  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  we  read  of  an  individual 
of  tlie  name  of  Seir,  who  had  befoie  this  inhabited 
tlie  land,  and  from  whom  it  may  liave  received 
its  first  appellation.  Part  of  the  legion  is  still 
called  Esh-SAeraA,  in  which  some  find  a  trace  ot 
Seir,  but  the  two  words  have  no  etymological 
relation:  the  former  wants  they,  a  letter  whicL 
is  never  droppeil,  and  it  signifies  '  a  tract,  a  jios 
session,'  and  sometimes  '  a  mountain.' 

The  first  mention  made  of  Mount  Seir  in  Scrip- 
tnre  is  in  Gen.  xiv.  6,  where  Chedorlaomer  and 
his  confederates  are  said  to  have  smitten  '  the 
Horim  in  their  Mount  Seir.'  Among  tiie  earliest 
human  habitations  were  caves,  eitlier  formed  by 
nature  or  easily  excavated,  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  these  the  mountains  of  Edom  afforded 
pecidiar  facilities.  Hence  the  designation  given 
to  the  .Vboriginal  inhabitants — Horiiji,  i.  e.  cave- 
dwellers  (from  "in,  a  '  cave"),  an  epithet  of  similar 
import  with  the  (ireek  Troglodytes.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Jerome  '  the  whole  af  the  southern  part  of 
Idumaja,  from  Eleutheropolis  to  Petra  and  Ada, 
was  full  of  caverns  used  as  dwellings,  on  account 
of  the  Sim's  excessive  heat'  (Jerome  on  Obadiah, 
ver.  1);  and  there  is  reason  to  i)elieve  that  r.li9 
possessors  of  the  country  in  every  age  occupi*J 
similar  habitations,  many  traces  of  whicli  are  yei 
seen  in  and  near  Petra,  the  renosvned  metrojiolis. 
We  are  intbrmeil  in  Deut.  ii.  12,  that  '  the 
children  of  Esau  succeeded  \rnarg.  inherited]  the 
Ilorim  when  they  had  destroyed  them  from  be- 
fore them,  and  dwelt  in  their  stead,  as  Israel 
ilid  unto  the  land  o\'  his  possession,  whicli  Je- 
hovah gave  unto  tliem.'  From  this  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  the  extirpation  of  the  Horim  by 
the  Esajites  was,  like  lliat  of  the  Canaaniles  l)y 
Israel,  very  gridual  and  slow.  Some  think  thi» 
supimsition  is  coutirmed  by  the  genealogical 
fables  preserved  in  the  36th  chapter  of  Genesis 
(comp.  I  (JInon.  1.),  where  we  have,  along  w-ith  a 
list  of  the  chiefi  of  Edom,  a  similar  catalogue  oi 
Horite  chieftains,  who  are  ])re*nned  to  have  l)een 
their  contemporaries.  But  for  the  chronology  d 
these  ancient  documents  we  possess  no  data  what- 
soever,   and   very  wecarious,    tiierefore,  must  bf 
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kny  dediictioix  tliat  are  drawn  from  them.  This 
much,  liowevtT,  we  there  learuof  the  jxjlilicuil  cou- 
gtitutiuu  of  the  Seirite  Aborigines,  that,  like  the 
Ksauites  and  Israelites,  they  were  divided  into 
tribe*,  and  these  tribes  were  sub-divided  into 
families  —  the  very  pcdity  which  still  obtains 
amo:>g  the  Arabs  by  whom  Idumaea  is  now 
jiecijled.  Each  tribe  had  its  own  Alluf — a  term 
which  is  inihappily  rendered  in  the  English  \ei- 
sion  by  '  Duke  — fur  though  that  has,  no  doubt, 
the  radical  meaning  of  the  Latin  dux,  a  •  leader,' 
it  now  only  suggests  the  idea  of  a  feudal  title  of 
nobility.  Of  these  chiefs  (jf  the  Horiles  seven  are 
enumerated,  viz.,  Lufan,  Sliobal,  Zibeon,  Anah, 
Dishon,  E^er,  and  Dishan.  The  only  one  of 
these  who  is  sjioken  of  as  related  to  the  other  is 
Allah,  the  son  of  Zibeon.  The  primitive  and 
pajtural  character  of  the  people  is  incidentally 
Lru'jght  out  by  the  circumstance  that  this  Anah, 
li.ough  a  chieltain's  son,  was  in  the  habit  of  tend- 
ing his  father's  asses.  It  was  when  thus  employed 
that  he  found  iu  the  wilderness  etli-ha-T/eniiiii,  ren- 
dered in  the  English  Version  by  '  the  mules,'  but 
meaning  mure  probably  '  tlie  hot  springs  ;'  and 
thus  interpreted,  the  passage  seems  to  be  an  inti- 
mation that  he  was  the  lirst  to  discover  the  faculty 
■with  which  asses  and  other  animals  are  endowed, 
of  snuffing  the  moisture  of  ilie  air,  and  thus 
sometimes  leading  to  the  opportune  discovery 
of  liidilen  waters  in  the  desert.  Tiiere  is  in  the 
country  to  the  south-east  of  the  Dead  8ea  (which 
formed  part  of  tiie  Seiiite  possessions),  a  place, 
KaUirhot,  celebrated  anrong  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  for  its  warm  baths,  and  which  has  been 
visited  by  modern  travellers  (Josephus,  De  BtlL 
Jicd.  i.  i'i.  5  j  Pliny,  llist.  2^at.  v.  5.  17  ;  Leghs 
Traiels). 

Esau  fiist  married  into  two  Canaanitish  families 
jfthe  Hittite  and  Hivite  tribes  (Gen.  xxvi.  34  ; 
xxxvi.  2;  in  one  or  other  of  which  places,  how- 
ever, the  text  seems  coriujH)  ;  but  anxious  to  pro- 
pitiate his  oOended  parents,  he  next  formed  a 
matrimonial  alliance  with  one  of  the  race  of 
Abraham,  viz.,  Mahalath,  otherwise  called  Dashe- 
muth,  daUj,diter  of  Ishmael,  and  siater  of  Ne- 
baioth,  whose  descendants,  the  I^labat!ia;ans,  by  a 
singular  coincidence,  oblained  in  alter  times  pos- 
session of  the  land  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxvdj.  'J), 
Esau's  (irst-b(;rn  (by  Adah  or  IJasheraath,  of  the 
daughters  of  Heth)  was  Eli^iiiaz,  whose  son 
Temuii  gave  iia:ne  to  a  district  of  the  ci;untry 
(Gen.  xxxvi  11,  34;  1  Ctiroii.  i.  45;  Ezck.  xxv. 
13;  Obad.  verse  9).  'I  he  Temanites  were  re- 
nowned for  their  wisdom  (Jer.  xlix.  7,  20  ;  Baruch 
iii.  22,  '23j.  The  chief  sjjeaker  in  the  book  of 
Job  is  anotlier  Eli[)haz,  a  Temanite, — which  is 
one  of  the  cucumslances  that  have  led  many  to 
place  tiie  sc^ne  of  that  story  in  the  land  of  Edom 
[Juk].  The  name  of  Teman  was  preserved  to 
(he  ilays  of  Eusebius  in  that  of  Thaiman,  a  small 
town  live  Roman  miles  from  Petra.  Another  son 
of  the  tirst-mentioned  Eliphaz  v/as  Amalek,  who 
is  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  the  father 
■)i  loe  Amalek ites,  oiie  of  the  doomed  nations  of 
(Canaan,  of  whom  we  hear  so  early  as  the  age  of 
.\i.iaham  (G'^n.  xiv.  7). 

As  a  modem  .\rab  sheikh  is  often  found  to  ex- 
rif  Ise  miluence  far  beyond  the  sjihere  of  his  here- 
ditary domain,  s(i  in  tlie  list  of  tlie  Edomite  emirs 
pie>erve(i  by  Moses  we  have  perhaps  only  the 
uames  of  the  more  distiuj^uidhed  individuals  who 
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acquired  more  or  less  authority  over  ill  the  tril»e«. 
This  oligarchy  appears  gradually  to  have  changed 
into  a  monarchy,  as  liappened  too  among  the 
Isiaelites;  for  in  addition  to  the  above  mentionea 
Hats,  both  of  Horite  and  Esauite  leailers,  we  have, 
at  (Ten.  xxxvi.  31,  a  catalogue  of  eight  king* 
(Bela,  J(jbab,  Husham,  Hudad,  Sandah,  Saul, 
liaal-hanan,  Hadar  or  Hadad)  who  'reigned  in 
the  land  of  Edom  before  theie  reigned  any  king 
over  the  childien  of  Israel.'  It  is  not  necessary 
to  suppose  that  I  his  was  said  by  Moacs  pruijheti- 
cully :  it  is  one  ol  tiiose  pas!>ages  winch  may 
have  been  inaeiletl  by  Ezia  wlien  linally  ariangiHg 
the  canon,  inasmuch  as  it  occurs  also  in  the  first 
book  of  Chionicles,  of  which  he  is  the  reputed 
compiler.  The  period  when  this  change  to  legal 
go\ernnient  took  place  in  Idumtea  can  only  be 
matter  of  conjectuie.  In  ti.e  Song  of  Moses 
(Exod.  XV.  15J  it  is  said  that  at  the  tidings  of 
Israel's  triumjihant  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  the 
rulers  or  jirinces  (Alltifj  of  Edom  trembled  with 
all'right,  but  when,  some  foity  years  afterwards, 
application  had  to  be  made  by  the  Israelites  for 
leave  to  traveise  the  land  of  Edom,  it  was  to  the 
king  (il/Cv'c/;)  that  the  request  was  addressed 
(Num.  XX.  14^  The  road  by  which  it  was 
sought  to  penetrate  the  country  was  termed  '  the 
kniff  s  highway  '  (ver.  17),  supposed  by  Robinson 
to  be  the  Wady  el-Gliuweir,  for  it  is  almost  the 
only  valley  that  atfords  a  direct  and  easy  passage 
thiough  those  mountains.  Fiom  a  comparison  of 
these  incidenr'-  it  ruay  be  inferred  that  th.e  change 
in  tiie  form  of  goveinmeiit  took  jilace  during  the 
waiideiiiigs  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert,  unless 
we  sujipose,  with  Rosenmiiller,  that  it  was  only 
this  noilh-eastein  pait  -A'  Edom  which  was  now 
subject  to  a  monaich,  the  rest  of  the  country  re- 
maining under  the  sway  of  its  former  chieftains. 
But  whether  the  regal  power  at  this  period  ein- 
biaced  the  wlioie  territory  or  not,  peihaps  it  did 
not  su]  {)lant  tiie  ancient  constitution,  but  was 
rather  giafted  on  it,  like  the  authority  of  the 
Judges  in  Israel,  and  of  Saul,  the  first  king, 
which  did  not  materially  inteifere  with  the  go- 
vernment that  previously  existed.  It  luitlier  aji- 
pears,  fmm  the  list  of  Iduma?an  kings,  that  lh» 
monarchy  was  not  herediiary,  but  elective  (for  no 
one  is  spoken  of  as  the  son  or  relative  of  his  pre- 
decessor); or  proliably  that  chieftain  was  acknow- 
ledged as  sovereign  who  was  best  able  to  vindi- 
caie  his  claim  by  force  of  arms.  Every  succes- 
sive king  iijijjeais  to  ha\e  selected  his  own  seat  of 
government :  the  ]jlaces  mentioned  as  having  en- 
joyed that  distinction  are  Dinhabah,  Avith,  Pagu 
or  Pai.  Even  I'oieigners  were  not  excluded  from 
the  throne,  for  the  successor  of  Samlah  of  Masre- 
kah  was  Saul,  or  Shaul,  '  of  Rechoboth,  on  '.Le 
river.'  The  word  'Rechoboth'  means,  li'tially, 
streets,  and  was  a  not  uncommon  namt  given  to 
towns;  but  the  emphatic  addition  of  'the  river,' 
points  evidently  to  the  Euphiates,  and  between 
Rakkah  and  Anah,  on  that  river,  there  are  still 
the  remains  of  a  place  called  by  the  Arabs  Ra- 
chabath-Malik-Ibn  Tauk.  In  the  age  of  Solo- 
mon we  read  of  one  Hadad,  who  'was  of  the 
king's  seed  in  Edom'  (I  Kingsxi.  14;;  from  whita 
some  have  conjectured  that  by  that  period  there 
was  a  royal  dynasty  of  one  jiarticular  family  ;  but 
all  that  the  expression  may  imply  is,  that  he  waa 
a  lilood-relation  of  the  last  king  of  the  country. 
Hadad  was  the  name  of  one  uf  the  early  torf 
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reigivs  '  who  smote  MlJian  in  the  field  of  Moab' 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  35). 

The  unhrotherly  feud  which  arose  between 
Ksau  and  Jacob  was  prolonged  for  ages  between 
their  ])nsterity.  Tlie  Israelites,  mdeed,  were  com- 
manded 'not  to  abhor  an  Edomite,  for  he  was 
their  brother'  (Deut.  xxiii.  7") ;  but  a  variety  of 
circumstances  occurred  to  provoke  and  perpetuate 
*ne  hostility.  The  first  time  they  were  brought  into 
direct  collision  was  wlien  the  Edomites,  though 
mtreated  by  their  '  brotlier  Israel,'  refused  the 
latter  a  passage  tlirough  tlieir  territories;  and  they 
bad  consequently  to  make  a  retrograde  and  toil- 
Kome  march  to  the  Gulf  of  Elatli,  whence  they 
nad  to  ■■  compass  the  land  of  Edotn'  liy  the  moun- 
tain desert  on  the  east.  We  do  not  again  hear  of 
the  E(himites  till  tlie  days  of  Saul,  who  warred 
against  tliem  with  partial  success  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47);  but  fiieir  entire  subjugation  was  reserved 
for  David,  who  first  signally  vanfjuislied  tliem  in 
the  Valley  of  Salt  (suvposed  to  be  in  tlie  Ghnr, 
l)esi(le  Vsdum,  the  Mountain  of  Salt);  and. 
finally,  iilaced  garrisons  in  all  their  country  (2 
Sim.  viii.  14;  1  Cliron.  xviii.  11- 13;  1  Kings  xi. 
l-j.  Comp.  tiie  inscription  of  Ps.  Ix.  and  v. 
P.  9;  cviii.  9,  10,  wliere  'the  strong  city"  may 
denote  Selah  or  Petra).  Tlien  were  fulfilled  the 
])ropliecie3  in  Gen.  xxv.  23  and  xxvii.  40,  tliat 
the  'elder  should  serve  the  yoimger  ;'  and  also 
the  prediction  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiv.  IS),  that 
Edom  and  Seir  should  lie  for  possessions  to  Israel. 
Solomon  created  a  naval  station  at  Ezion-geher, 
at  tlie  liead  of  the  Gulf  of  Elath,  the  modern 
Akaba  (1  Kings  ix.  26  ;  2  Chron.  viii.  18).  To- 
wards tlie  'jlose  of  his  reign  an  attempt  was  made 
♦^o  restore  the  independence  of  tlie  country  by  one 
Hadad,  an  Lhunaean  prince,  who,  when  a  cliihl, 
liad  been  carried  into  Egypt  al  tlie  time  of  Davids 
invasion,  and  had  tliere  married  the  sister  of  Tah- 
panhes  the  queen  (1  Kings  xi.  14-^3)  [Hadad]. 
If  Edom  then  succeeded  in  shaking  off  the  yoke, 
it  was  only  for  a  season,  since  in  tlie  days  of  Jelio- 
shaphat,  the  fdurtli  Jewisii  monarch  from  Solomon, 
it  is  said,  '  there  was  no  king  in  Edom  ;  a  deputy 
was  king;'  i.  e.  he  acted  as  viceroy  for  the  king  of 
Judali.  For  tliat  the  latter  was  still  master  of  the 
country  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  Ids  liaving 
fitted  out,  like  Solomon,  a  fleet  at  E/.ion-geber 
(I  Kings  xxii.  47,  4S;  2  Cliron.  xx.  36.  37).  It 
was,  no  douljt,  his  deputy  (called  Jdnr/)  who 
joined  the  confederates  of  .Judah  and  Israel  in 
their  attack  upon  Moab  (2  K'ngs  iii.  9,  12,  26). 
Yet  tlieie  seems  to  iiave  lieen  a  partial  revolt  of 
the  Edomites,  or  at  least  of  tlie  nioiintaiupors  of 
Seir,  even  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshailiat  (2  Cliron. 
XX.  22):  and  under  his  successor,  .felioiam,  tliey 
whollv  rebelled,  and  '  made  a  king  over  them- 
selves" (2  Kings  viii.  20,  22  ;  2  Chioii.  xxi.  «.  10). 
From  its  being  added  that,  notwithstanding  the 
Icmiioraiy  sup])iessioii  of  the  rebellion,  '  Edom 
revolted  from  under  the  hand  of  .ludali  unto  this 
dav,'  it  is  probiih'e  that  the  .Jewish  doniiiiion 
was  never  conijiletely  restored.  Amaziah.  indeed, 
liiva<h'(l  the  country,  and  having  taken  the  chief 
city.  Selali  or  Petra.  he,  in  meinorial  of  tli*  con- 
quest, clumged  its  name  to  Joktheel  (q.  d.  sub- 
diii'il  of  God);  and  Ids  siiccessoi,  Uzziah,  re- 
tained ])ossesslon  of  Klath  (2  Kings  xiv.  7;  2 
fjiiron.  xxv.  H-H  :  xxvi.  3)  Hut  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz.  hoKh's  ol'  Edomites  made  incursions  iuto 
/udah,  and  carried  away  captives  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
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17).  About  the  same  period  Rezin,  king  of  Syria, 
expelled  the  Jews  from  Elatli,  which  (^according  tc 
the  correct  reading  of  2  Kings  xvi.  6)  was  thence- 
forth occupied  by  the  Edomites.  In  our  version 
it  is  said,  'the  Syrians  dwelt  in  Elath;'  but  the 
Kcri,  or  marginal  Masoretic  reading,  instead  of 
D'QIX,  Aramaeans,  has  D'^DHN,  Edomites.  the 
letter  "7  being  substituted  for  1 ;  and  this  is  lid- 
lowed  by  many  MS.S.,  as  well  as  by  the  Sept.  and 
Vulgate,  and  best  accords  with  historical  fact. 
But  then,  to  make  both  clauses  of  the  verse  to 
corres]ion<l,  we  must,  with  Le  Clerc  and  Houbi- 
gant,  read  the  whole  thus  :  '  At  that  time  Rezin, 
king  of  Aram,  recovered  Elath  to  Edom,  and 
drove  the  Jews  from  Elath  ;  and  the  Edomites 
came  to  Elath,  and  contiiuied  there  unto  this 
day.'  Now  was  fullilled  the  other  part  of  Isaac's 
prediction,  viz.  that,  in  comse  of  time,  Esau 
'should  take  Ids  broihei's  yoke  from  olf  ids  neck' 
(Gen.  xxvii.  4l)).  It  ajipears  fiom  various  inci- 
dental expressions  in  the  later  projihels,  that  the 
Edomites  employed  flielr  recovered  power  in  the 
enlargement  of  their  territory  in  al!  directions. 
They  spread  as  far  south  as  Dedan  in  Arabia,  and 
northward  to  Boziah  in  the  Hhauvan;  though  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  Bozrali  of  Scripture  may  not 
have  been  a  place  in  Idiimaea  Pro])er(lsa.  xxxiy. 
6;  Ixiii.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  7,  8-20;  Ezek.  xxv.  13; 
Amos  i.  12).  AVhen  the  Clialdijeans  invaded 
Judah,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Edomites  'oe- 
came  their  willing  auxiliaries,  and  tiiumplied 
with  fiendish  malignity  over  the  ruin  of  their 
kinsmen  the  Jews,  of  wliose  desolated  land  they 
liojied  to  obtain  a  large  portion  to  themselves 
(Obad.  verses  10-16;  Ezek.  xxv.  12-14;  xxxv. 
3-10;  xxxvi.  5;  Lament,  iv.  21).  By  this  cir- 
cumstance the  hereditary  hatred  of  the  Jews  was 
rekindled  in  greater  fury  than  ever,  and  hence 
the  many  dire  denunciations  of  the  '  daughter  ot 
Edom,"  to  be  met  with  in  the  Hebrew  pro]ihets 
(Ps.  cxxxvii.  7-9;  Obad.  passini ;  Jer.  xlix.  7; 
Ezek.  xxv.  and  xxxv.).  From  the  language  of 
Malachi  (i.  2,  3),  and  also  from  the  accounts  jire- 
served  by  Josephus  (.-Inif/y.  x  9.  7),  it  would  seem 
that  the  Edomites  did  not  wholly  escajie  the  Chal- 
daeaii  scourge,  but  instead  of  being  cairied  ca])tive, 
like  the  Jews,  they  not  only  retained  possession  of 
theirown  territory,  lint  became  masters  of  the  south 
of  Judah,  as  far  as  Hebron  (1  Mace.  v.  6j,  romp. 
with  Ezek.  xxxv.  10  ;  xxxvi.  5).  Heie,  however, 
they  were,  in  course  of  time,  successfully  at- 
tacked by  the  Maccabees,  and  about  b.c.  125, 
were  finally  subdued  by  John  Hyrcaniis,  who 
com]ie.'.led  them  to  subndt  to  circmncision  and 
other  Jewish  rites,  with  a  view  to  incorijorate 
them  with  the  nation  (1  Mace.  v.  3,  65  ;  2  Mace. 
X.  16  ;  xii.  32;  Josejih.  A/itiq.  xiii.  9.  1  ;  15.  4). 
The  amalgamation,  however,  of  the  two  races 
seems  never  to  have  iieon  elfected,  for  we  after* 
wards  liear  of  Aiitijiafer,  an  Idiima'an  by  l)irth, 
lieing  maile  l)y  Caesar  procmator  of  all  Judaea; 
and  his  son,  commonly  called  Herod  the  CJreat, 
was,  at  the  tliTie  of  Christ's  birth,  king  of  Judaea, 
including  Iduniaea ;  and  hence  Roman  writers 
often  speak  of  all  Palestine  under  that  name 
(Joseph.  Afdiq.  xiv.  1.  3;  R.  5;  xv.7.  9;xvii. 
11.  4).  Not  long  befiiie  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
bv  Titus,  20,00  )  Idumseans  were  called  in  to  the 
defence  of  the  city  by  tiie  Zealots  ;  nut  both  jjar- 
ties  gave  themselves  up  to  laphie  and  muidet 
(Joseph.  De  Bill.  Jud.  iv.  1.  .-j;  6.  1  ;  vii   8.  1> 


This  IS  the  last  mention  made  nf  the  Edomites 
in  history.  The  autiior  of  a  work  on  Jol).  once 
aacrihed  to  Origin,  says  that  tlteir  nau)«  and  Ian. 
guage  had  Derisiied,  and  tliat,  like  the  Ammonites 
and  MoaUites,  they  haxl  all  become  Aiabs.  In 
tlie  second  century  Ptolemy  limits  the  name 
idumaea  to  tlM  cwuitry  west  of  the  Jordan. 


360.     [Ravine  in  Idumaea.] 

But  while,  during  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  m 
Babylon,  the  Edomites  had  tlius  \yeen  extending 
their  tenitory  to  the  north-west,  they  were  them- 
sehes  sti|)[)!anted  in  the  southern  part  of  their 
native  I'egion  by  the  Nabathaeans,  the  descendants 
of  Ishmael's  eldest  son,  and  to  the  article  Ne- 
BAiOTH,  we  must  refer  the  reader  fur  the  subse- 
quent history  of  tlie  land  of  Ednm. 

From  the  era  of  ^l-e  Crusades  down  to  the  pre- 
sent century  *lie  land  of  Esau  was,  to  Europeans, 
a  ten-a  incogrdfa.  Its  situation  was  laid  down 
on  the  Ijest  maps  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from 
the  true  position,  and  as  if  lying  in  a  direction 
where  it  is  now  known  there  is  nothing  but  a  vast 
expanse  of  desert.  A'olney  had  his  attention 
drawn  towards  it,  when  at  Gaza,  by  the  vague 
reports  of  the  Arabs,  and  in  1S07  tlie  unfortunate 
Seetzen  penetratetl  a  certain  way  into  the  Countrj', 
and  heaid  of  the  wonders  of  the  Wady  Musa; 
but  the  first  mwlern  traveller  who  '  passed  through 
the  land  of  P^dom '  was  Burckhardt,  in  the  year 
1812.  And  it  has  been  well  remarked  by  Dr. 
Robinson  {Amer.  Bib.  Reposit.  vol.  iii.  p.  250), 
that  '  lad  he  accomplished  nothing  but  his  re- 
8?archea  in  these  regions,  his  journey  would  have 
been  worth  all  the  labour  and  cost  ex{iended  on 
it,  although  his  discoveries  thus  shed  their 
strongest  liglit  upon  subjects  which  were  not 
comprehended  in  the  plan  or  pmpose  either  of 
himself  or  his  employers.'  Hurckhardt  entered 
Idumaea  from  the  north,  and  in  the  year  1818  he 
was  followed  in  the  same  direction  by  Messrs. 
Legh,    Pauke»,   Irby    and    Mangles,     'in    1828 
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Labwde  and  Linant  found  access  from  the  Kmtit; 
and  since  tlien  it  has-  beeti  visited  and  describtKi 
by  so  many  that  the  names  of  it:*  Jocalities  liafe 
become  familiar  as  household  woixls. 

Tli<e  limit  of  the  wanderings  of  tne  Israelites  in 
tlse  dcseit  was  the  luook  Zereil,  after  crossing 
which  tlvey  found  tliemselves  in  the  territory  of 
Moab  (Deut.  ii.  13-16j.  I'^lnis  hrook  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  W«.dif^l~Ali4jf,  which, 
rising  near  the  Castle  el-Ahsy,  on  the  route  %o 
Mecca  of  the  Syrian  caravan  upon  the  high 
eastern  desert,  penetrates  through  tiie  whole  ciiain 
of  mountains  to  near  the  south-east  corner  of  die 
Dead  Sea.  It  was  thus  the  SDuihern  border  of 
Moab  and  tlie  northern  of  Edom,  whence  the 
latter  region  extended  southwards  as  far  as  to 
Elath  OH  the  Red  Sea.  The  valley  whicti  runs 
bstweeji  the  two  seas  consists  (irst  of  Kl-Glior, 
which  is  compai-atively  low,  but  giackially  rises 
into  the  more  elevated  plain  of  El-Arabah  to  the 
south.  The  countiy  lying  east  of  this  gieat 
valley  is  the  land  of  Idumaea.  It  is  a  mountain 
tract,  cunsisti«<g  at  the  b&se  of  low  hills  of  lime- 
stone or  argillaceous  rock,  tlien  lofty  mountains 
of  porphyry  Ibrming  the  botly  of  the  mountain; 
above  these,  sandstone  broken  up  into  irregular 
ridges  and  grotesque  groijps  of  cliH's;  and  again 
farther  back,  and  higher  than  all,  long  elevated 
ridges  of  limestone  without  precipices.  East  of 
all  these  stretches  ofl'  indetinitely  the  high  pLiteaii 
oi  the  great  eastern  deseit.  Robinson  and  Smith 
estimated  the  height  of  the  porphyry  clitls  at 
about  20<>0  feet  above  the  Arabah ;  the  elevation 
of  Wady  Musa  above  the  same  is,  jK'rhajis,  200(1 
or  22()0  feet,  while  the  limestone  ri<lges  further 
back  proliably  do  not  fail  shoit  of  3000  feet. 
The  whole  breadth  of  the  moutitainous  tract 
l)etween  the  Arabah  and  ti:e  eastern  desert 
does  not  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  geographical 
miles.  Of  these  mountains  the  most  remark- 
able is  Mount  Hot;  near  the  Wady  Musa, 
[HoR,  Mount].  While  the  mountains  on  the 
west  of  the  Aralah,  though  less  elevated,  are 
wholly  barren,  those  of  Idumaea  seem  to  enjoy  a 
sufficiency  of  rain,  and  are  covered  with  tufts  of 
heibs  and  occasional  trees.  The  wadys,  too,  are 
full  of  trees  and  shrubs  and  flowers,  while  the 
eastern  and  higher  parts  are  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  yield  good  crops.  Hence  Robinson 
thinks  its  appearance  fulfils  the  pron)ise  made  to 
Esau  (Gen.  xxvii.  39),  '  Thy  dwelling  shall  be 
the  fatness  of  the  earth  and  of  the  dew  of  Iieaven 
from  above.'  Yet  many  critics  are  of  opiiuoh 
{e.  g.  Vater,  De  Wette,  Geddes,  A'un  Bohlen) 
that  ''JDC'D  should  there  be  rendered  '  from,' 
t.  c.  '  far  away  from,  or  destitute  of,"  the  fatness 
of  the  earth,  &c. ;  and  it  is  immeiiiately  added, 
'  for  thou  shalt  live  by  thy  sword  ;"  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  Idumaea  was  ever  ])articulariy 
noted  for  its  fertility.  This  mountainous  region 
is  at  present  divided  into  two  districts.  Tl-.e 
northern  bears  the  name  of  JehaU  t-  c.  '  The 
Mountain,'  the  Gebal  of  tlie  Hebiews  (Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  8),  and  the  Gebalene  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Commencing  at  Wady  el-.Ahsy,  it 
terminates,  according  to  Burckhardt,  at  Wady 
el  Ghuweir,  the  largest  place  in  it  being  Tufileh, 
perhaps  the  Tophel  of  Deut.  i.  1.  The  southern 
district  is  esh  Sherah,  extending  as  far  at 
Akabah,  and  including  Shobak,  Wady  Musa, 
Maan,  &c.     Burckhardt  mentions  a  third  d'la- 
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trict,  Jtbal  llesma ;  hut  Robinson  says  tliat 
tliougli  lliere  is  a  sandy  tiaci,  el-Hismah,  with 
mountains  around  it,  on  the  east  of  Akabali,  it 
does  not  constitute  a  separate  division. 

The  whole  of  this  rcj^ion  is  at  present  occii])ied 
by  various  tribes  of"  Bedouin  Arabs.  The  cliief 
tribe  in  tlie  Jehal  is  tlie  Hejaya,  with  a  branch  of 
the  Kaabiueh,  while  in  esh-S/ierah  they  are 
all  of'  ilie  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  Uie 
Havveitat,  with  a  few  inde])enilent  allies.  Tlie 
Bedouins  in  Muniaea  have  of  late  years  l)een  par* 
tially  subject  to  the  Pacha  of  E^'y])t,  payin^j;  an 
annual  tribute,  wljich,  in  the  case  of  the  Heni, 
Bukbr,  is  one  camel  for  two  tents.  The  fellahin, 
or  jwasants,  are  half  Bedouin,  inhabiting  the  lisw 
villages,  but  dwelling  also  in  tents;  they  too 
pay  tiibute  to  the  Egyptian  govemment,  and 
furnish  su]i]jlies  of  grain. 

Among  the  localities  connected  with  Edom 
which  are  mentioned  in  Scripture  may  be  noticed 
Dinhabah,  Bcarali,  Theman,  Maon  (now  Maan), 
Kadesh-barnea  (which  Robinson  identities  with 
el-Weibeh  in  the  Wady  elJeib),  Zephath  (which 
he  supjioses  to  be  the  pass  of  Es-Sufah),  Elalh, 
and  Ezion-geber,  &c. ;  but  the  most  celtbrated 
place  in  all  the  region  was  the  chief  city,  Selah 
or  Petra,  for  a  description  of  which  the  reader  is 
referre<l  to  the  latter  head  [Petua]. 

Could  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Job  be  with 
certainty  fixed  in  Idumaea.  we  should  then  ))os- 
sess  much  curious  and  valuable  information  le- 
sj>ectnig  both  the  country  and  ])eople  soon  after 
it  had  Ijeen  colonized  by  the  descendants  of 
E-sau  (See  Mason  Good,  VVemyss,  and  others 
upon  Job).  But  all  that  we  learn  ilivect'y  of 
the  ancient  Edomites  from  the  historical  books  of 
Scriptuie  re|ireseiits  theui  as  not,  indeed,  negltct- 
ing  agriculture  or  trade  (Num.  xx.  17),  ye*,  on 
the  whole,  as  a  wailike  and  predatory  race,  who, 
according  to  the  prediction  of  their  piogenitor 
Isaac,  '  lived  by  their  sword.'  The  situation  of 
the  conntiy  afforded  ])eculiar  facilities  for  c(jm- 
merce,  wliich  seems  to  have  been  prosecuted  from 
a  very  e.irly  period.  '  Bordering,"  says  Volney, 
'  up'<n  Aiabia  on  the  east  and  south,  and  Egypt 
on  the  south-west,  and  forming,  from  iioith  to 
soutii,  the  most  commodious  channel  of  commu- 
nication iietween  Jerusalem  and  her  dependencies 
on  the  Red  Sea,  through  the  continuous  valleys 
of  ElGlior  and  El  Araba,  Idumaea  may  be  said 
to  have  long  formed  the  emporium  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  East.'  The  era  of  its  greatest  pros- 
perity Wiis  after  the  Nabathaeans  had  become 
masters  of  the  country  and  foimdtd  the  kingdom 
of  Arabia  Petra-a,  of  which  the  renowned  metro- 
])olis  was  Petra.  The  reliffio7i  of  the  early  Etloni- 
ites  was,  ])eihaps,  comparatively  ptne ;  but  in 
process  of  time  they  embraced  idolatry:  in 
2  Chron.  xxv.  20,  we  read  of  the  '  gods  of  Edom,' 
one  of  whom,  acc'ording  to  Josephus  (Anti(j.  xv. 
7.  J'),  was  called  Kotze.  With  respect  to  the 
striking  l"ullilment  of  the  ijrojihetic  denunciations 
upon  Eilom,  we  need  only  reler  the  leader  to  the 
well-known  work  of  Keith,  who  f"requently  errs, 
n«wever,  in  stiaining  the  sense  of  prophecy  be- 
yond its  ler;ifimate  imj)ort,  as  well  iis  in  seeking 
out  too  literally  minute  an  accomplishment.  On 
lilumica  gemrally,  see  C.  B.  Michaelis,  Diss,  de 
Anliqtiiss.  Idurncear.  Hist,  in  Pott  amd  Ru])erti  s 
Syllof/e  Comment.  'I'ltcologic.  Part  VI.  ]).  121  ; 
J   D.  Micliaelis,  Comment,  de   Trogludytis  Sei- 


ritis,  in  the  Syntagma  Comnientt.,  Part  I.  j,  {94j 
but  esj)ecially,  S/;etche.^  of  Idumea  and  its pretent 
Inhabitants,  by  Dr.  E.  Robinson,  in  the  Amer- 
Bib.  Uepositm-y  for  April,  1833,  p.  217;  and 
the  Bib.  liesecnxhes  of  the  same  writer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  551.— N.  M. 

ILL"i'RlCUM  ('\WvptK6v),  a.  country  lying 
to  the  north-west  of  Macedonia,  and  answering 
nearly  to  tliat  which  is  at  present  called  I)al- 
matia;  by  which  name  indeed  the  southern  ])arj 
of  lllyriciun  itself  was  known,  and  whither  St. 
Paul  inl"orms  Timothy  tliat  Titus  had  goii^ 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Paul  himself  ])reached  t)'< 
Gospel  in  Illyricum,  which  was  at  that  tim« 
a  province  of  the  Roman  Emj)ire  (R'^m.  xv 
19). 

IMMANUEL  {hm:^l]}:  Sept.  'FfJifiaym-fiA) 
or  Emmanuel.  This  word,  meaning  *  God  icitk 
tis,''  occurs  in  the  celebrated  verse  of  Isaiah  (vii 
14),  '  Behold,  ;i  virgin  shall  conceive  ant!  I)ear  a 
son,  and  sliall  call  bis  name  Immanuei,.'  Ii 
forty-three  MSS.  and  thirty-nine  printed  editions 
the  word  is  given  in  the  separate  form  pK  130y 
but,  as  Dr.  Henderson  remarks,  'in  the  ortho 
graphy  of  all  com])ound  names,  the  MSS.  and 
editions  widely  differ.'  In  the  name  itself  there  is 
no  difliculty ;  but  tiie  verse,  as  a  whole,  has  been 
variously  interpreted.  From  the  manner  in  which 
the  word  God,  and  even  Jehovah,  is  used  in  the 
composition  of  Hebrew  names,  there  is  no  such  jte- 
culiarity  in  that  of  Immanuei  a»  in  itself  requires 
us  to  understand  that  he  who  bore  it  must  be  in 
fact  God.  Indeed,  it  is  used  ai  a  proper  name 
among  the  Jews  a)  this  day.  This  high  sense  has, 
iiowever,  been  assigned  to  it  in  coosecjuence  of 
the  apjilication  of  the  whole  veiye,  by  the  Evai>- 
geliit  Matthew  (i.  23),  to  our  Di\iije  Saviour. 
Even  if  this  reference  did  not  exist,  the  history 
of  the  Nativity  would  irresistilvly  lead  us  to  lh« 
conclusion  that  (he  verse — whatever  may  have 
l»een  its  intermediate  signific&.tion — had  an  ulti- 
mate reference  to  Christ. 

The  state  of  opimon  on  this  point  has  been 
tiius  neatly  summed  up  by  Dr.  Henderson,  in  his 
note  on  the  text  : — '  This  verse  has  long  Ijeen  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  Jews  and  professedly 
Christian  writers,  and  among  tlie  latter  mutually. 
While  the  former  reject  its  apjilication  to  the 
Messiah  altogether, —  the  earlier  rabbins  explain- 
ing it  of  the  (pieen  of  Aliaz  and  the  birlli  of  his 
son  He/.ekiah;  and  the  later,  iis  Kimchi  and 
Abarbanel,  of  the  pro])hft"s  own  wif"e, —  the  great 
body  of  Christian  iiiteij)reteis  have  held  it  to  be 
diiectly  and  exclusively  in  piopliecy  of  our 
Saviour,  and  have  considtietl  themselves  fully 
borne  out  by  the  inspired  tesfimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelist Matthew.  Others,  however,  have  departed 
from  this  construction  of  tlie  passage,  and  have 
invented  or  adopted  various  liy|)otheses  in  support 
of  such  dissent,  (irotius,  Fabei,  Isenbiehl,  Hezel, 
Bolteii,  Fritsche,  Pluschke,  Gesenius,  and  Hitzig, 
suppose  either  the  then  present  or  a  future  wife 
of  Isaiah  to  be  the  nD?i?  almah  [rendered 
"  virgin"'],  refened  to.  Elcbhorn,  Paiilus,  Hensler 
and  \xiimon,  are  of  opinion  that  tlie  propliel  had 
nothing  more  in  view  than  an  ideal  \ir'iii.  hi-t: 
that  butli  she  and  her  son  aie  iiieiilv  i:iiagiou.r« 
jiersonages,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  piO|'.iei'C 
illustration.      Bauer,  Cube,  Steudel,   luid    socni 
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•♦-heig,  tliiiik  tliat  ihe  ])ri>pliet  jmiuteil  to  a  young 
woman  in  tlie  jnesence  of  tlie  king  and  iiis 
courtiers  A  ('(uivlli  class,  amung  whom  are 
Riclianl  Simon,  Lowtii.  Koppe,  Daliie,  VVilli.iins, 
Von  Mever,  Oialiauscn,  and  Dv.  J.  Pve  Smith, 
»dmit  the  hypothesis  of  a  (hmble  sense:  one,  in 
which  the  words  apply  jjrimarily  to  some  female 
living  in  the  time  of  the  prophet,  and  her  giving 
hirlli  to  a  son  according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of 
nature;  or,  as  Dathe  holds,  to  some  virgin,  who 
at  that  time  should  miraculously  cuuceise;  ami 
the  other,  in  which  tiiey  received  a  secondaiy 
and  plenary  fulHlnient  in  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  Jesus  Christ.' 

INCENSE,  a  perfume  which  gives  forth  its 
fragrance  by  burning,  and,  in  pirticular,  that 
perfume  which  was  burnt  upon  tiie  altar  of  in- 
cense [Altau;  Censer].  Indeed,  the  burning 
of  incense  seems  to  have  been  considered  among 
the  Hebrews  so  much  of  an  act  of  worship  or 
sacred  otl'ering,  that  we  read  not  of  any  other 
use  of  ii.'cense  thau  this  among  them.  Nor 
among  the  Egyptians  do  we  discover  any  trace 
of  burnt  perfume  but  i'n  sacerdotal  use;  but 
in  the  Persian  sculptures  we  see  incense  burnt 
before  the  king.  The  prohibition  of  the  IIel)rews 
to  make  any  perfume  for  private  use — '  to  smell 
to' — like  that  ])repared  for  tlie  altar,  merely  im- 
plies, we  appreiiend,  that  the  sacitd  incense  had 
a  peculiarly  ricii  fragiance  before  being  burnt, 
which  was  forbidden  to  be  imitated  in  common 
fjerfumes. 

Tlie  incense  is  denotetl  by  the  words  "lOpQ 
miktar  (Exod.  xxx.  l);  "W^ip  kitter  (Jer.  xliv. 
21);  and  nilt^p  kituroth  (Exod.  xxx.  1  ;  xxxi. 
11;  E/.ek.  xvi.  18);  all  of  whicli  are  equally 
from  tlie  roit  ^t2p,  which,  in  Pihel.  signifies  gene- 
rally to  raise  an  odour  by  btirni)tg ;  and  in  the 
vethal  form  it  is  applied  not  only  to  the  ollering 
of  incense  but  also  of  sacrifices,  the  smoke  or  elllu- 
vium  of  which  is  regarded  as  an  acceptable  orsweet 
mlour  to  God.  Indeed,  the  word  which  denotes 
an  incense  of  spices  in  Exod.  xxx.  1  describes 
an  incense  of  fat  in  Ps.  Ixvi.  15. 

The  ingiedieiits  of  the  sacred  incense  are  enume- 
rated with  great  precision  in  Exod.  xxx.  34,  35: 
'  Take  unto  tiiee  sweet  spices,  stacte  (^tij  netaph), 
and  onycha  (JwH^  sliecheleph),  and  galbanum 
("iZTTI  clielbcuah)  ;  these  sweet  spices  with  pure 

frankincense  (nJ2?  lebonah)  :  of  each  shall 
there  be  a  like  weight.  And  thou  shall  make  of 
it  a  perfume,  a  coiifecti<in  after  the  art  of  the 
apothecary,  tt'n)peied  togetiier,  pure  and  holy.' 
For  an  explanation  of  tliese  \arious  ingredients 
we  must  refer  to  tlieir  several  Hebrew  names  in 
the  present  work.  T!ie  further  directions  are, 
tli.it  this  preriims  compound  should  be  made  or 
Ijroken  u])  ini>,  minute  paificles,  and  that  it 
ihouid  be  deposited,  as  a  very  holy  thing,  in  the 
tnljertiacle  'before  tlie  testimony'  (or  ark).  As 
tlie  ingredients  are  so  minutely  specified,  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  wealthy  jiersons  from 
having  a  similar  perfume  for  private  use:  this, 
tlierefore,  was  forbidden  under  pain  of  excom- 
miiilcation  :  '  Ye  shall  not  make  to  yourselves 
■ecording  to  the  composiflon  thereof:  it  shall 
be  unto  thee  holy  for  the  Lord.  Whosoever  shall 
make  like  unto  that,  to  smell  thereto,  shall  even 
t»  cut  off  from  his  jjeuple  '  (ver.  37,  38). 


The  word  which  descrilies  (he  various  ingiedi- 
ents  as  being  'tempered  together  literally  meani 
'  salted '  (n?OD  memullach).  The  Chaldee  ar.d 
Greek  versions,  however,  have  set  the  exuinjile  oi 
renilering  it  by  ^inixed'  or  '  iempertd^  as  if  their 
idea  was  that  the  dilVeient  ingiedients  were  to  be 
mixed  together,  just  as  s.ill  is  mixed  witli  any 
substance  over  which  if  is  sprinkled.  Aiusworth 
contends  for  the  literal  meaning,  masmucii  as  the 
law  i^Lev.  ii.  13)  expressly  says,  '  With  all  iliine 
ollentigs  thou  slialt  oiler  salt."  In  sii]'p..vt  lif  this 
he  cites  Maimonides,  who  aflirnis  that  tl.eie  was 
nut  any  thing  otl'ered  on  the  altai-  without  salt, 
excejit  the  wine  of  the  drink  ottering,  and  the 
blood,  and  the  wood;  and  of  the  incense  lie  says, 
still  nwjre  expressly,  that  'they  adiied  to  it  a  cab 
of  salt.  In  accordance  with  lliis,  it  is  sii])posed, 
our  Saviour  says,  '  Every  .sacrifice  shall  be  salted 
with  salt  ■  (Mark  ix.  49).  Ain^worth  fiutiier  re- 
marks:  'If  our  speech  is  (o  he  always  with  grace, 
seasoned  with  salt,  as  the  ajiostle  teaches  (Col. 
iv.  6),  how  much  more  should  our  incense,  our 
prayers  unto  God,  be  theiewith  seasoned  V  It  is, 
however,  difficult  to  see  how  so  anomalous  a  sub- 
stance as  salt  could  well  be  combined  in  the 
pieparation ;  and  if  it  was  used,  as  we  incline 
to  think  that  it  was,  it  was  probably  added  in  the 
act  of  oflering. 

The  above  reference  to  Maimonides  reminds  us 
of  the  reason  which  he  assigns,  in  the  More  Ne- 
voc/iim,  for  the  use  of  incense  in  ti.e  Jewish 
ritual  service  :  '  To  juev  eiit  the  stench  wnicb 
would  otherwise  have  been  occasieneil  by  the 
number  of  beasts  every  day  slaughtered  in  the 
sanctuary,  God  ordain  d  that  incense  should  be 
buined  in  it  every  morning  and  evening,  and 
thereby  rendered  the  odour  of  the  sanctuarv  and  o{ 
the  vft-itments  of  those  that  ministered  exceedingly 
grateful;  which  has  occasi(jned  the  saying  of  om 
rabbins.  That  the  odour  of  \\ut  incense  extende«l 
to  Jericho.  This,  tlurefoie,  is  another  of  the  jire* 
cepts  conducing  to  the  reverence  and  veneration 
which  ought  to  be  entertained  i'or  the  sanctuary  : 
for  if  the  j)er''ume  thereof  had  not  been  pleasant, 
but  the  contraiy,  it  would  have  produced  con- 
tenijjt  instead  of  veneration,  since  a  grateful 
odour  pleases  and  attracts,  while  an  uiipleasaiit 
one  disgusts  arnl  repels.' 

This  is  very  well ;  and  no  doubt  the  use  of 
incense,  which  we  always  find  in  religions  where 
worship  is  rendered  by  sacrifice,  had  its  origin  in 
some  such  considerations.  But  we  are  not  to  lose 
sight  of  the  symbolical  meaning  of  this  grateful 
ofiering.  It  was  a  symliol  of  prayer.  It  was 
ofl'ered  at  the  time  when  the  ])eoj)le  were  in  the 
posture  and  act  of  prayer;  and  their  orisons  were 
sujiposed  to  be  presented  to  God  by  the  priest,  and 
to  ascei.d  to  Him  in  the  smoke  and  odour  of  that 
fragrant  ofiering.  This  beautiful  idea  of  the  in- 
cense frequently  occurs  in  Scripture  (comp.  Ps. 
cxli.  2;  Mai.  i.  11 ;  Zech.  xiv.  16;  Acts  x.  4; 
Rev.  V.  8  :  viii.  4). 

INCHANTMENTS.  [Witchcuakt.J 
INDIA  (•I'^n;  Sept.  '\vSiK-f,).  This  name 
occurs  only  in  Esther  i.  1  ;  viii.  9,  where  the  Pel 
sian  king  is  desciibeil  as  reigning  'from  India 
unto  Ethiopia,  o\er  a  huiKired  and  seven  anu 
twenty  provinces.'  It  is  found  Ui^ain,  however,  in 
the  Apocrypha,  where  India  is  mentioned  among 
the  countries  wliich  the  Romans  took  from  Antft> 
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ochus  and  gave  to  Eiimenes  (1  Mace.  viii.  8).  It 
is  also  willi  Slime  lea^on  conceived  that  in  Acts  ii, 
9,  we  should  read 'Ii/SiW,  India,  and  not 'louSaW, 
Judaea.  Il' this  could  Ije  admitted,  an  interesting 
Buhject  of"  incjuiry  would  arise;  for  these  dwellers 
in  India — tliat  is,  Jews  ol"  India — are  descril)ed 
as  bcin^  present  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover. 
There  is  nuich  to  s  ly  in  favour  of  this  reading, 
but  more  in  lavoiu' of  Idnniaea  ;  for  the  nan;e  of 
that  country,  'l^ou/j.a.la.1/,  might,  much  more  easily 
than  that  of  Imlia,  'lv5iav,  liave  ()epn  accidentally, 
Of  rather  carelessly,  coirnpted  mto 'lovSaiau  ■■  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  Idumiea  would 
comelietler  info  the  list  than  tliat  of  India,  seeing 
that  the  enumeiation  is  manifestly  taken  from 
east  to  west;  which  allows  Idinnsea  with  great 
pro]'riety  to  follow  Mesopotamia,  hut  forhids  India 
to  lio  So.  W'hicliever  m.iy  l)e  right,  Judaea  can- 
not hut  he  wrong  ;  and,  indeed,  on  the  face  of  the 
list,  we  cannot  liut  see  the  supertlnonsness  of  the 
inform  ition,  that  I  lie  pe  ijile  of  Judaea  were  present 
in  tiieir  own  city  at  the  Passover. 

It  is  evident  on  the  fice  of  the  above  intima- 
tions, and  indeed  from  all  ancient  history,  that  the 
country  known  as  India  in  ancient  times  extended 
more  to  the  west,  and  did  not  reach  so  far  to  the 
east — th  it  is,  was  not  known  so  fir  to  the  east — 
as  the  Indi.i  of  the  moderns.  When  we  read  of 
ancient  India,  we  must  cleaily  not  understand 
the  wlude  of  Hindustan,  but  chieily  the  northern 
uarts  of  it,  or  the  countries  between  the  Intlus  and 
the  Ganges  ;  although  it  is  not  necessary  to  assert 
that  the  rest  of  that  'ijeninsula,  particularly  its 
v/estern  coast,  was  then  altogether  unknown.  It 
was  from  this  quarter  that  the  Persians  and  Greeks 
(to  wiiom  we  ate  imiehted  lor  the  eailiest  accounts 
of  India)  invaded  the  coinitry  ;  and  this  was  con- 
sequently the  region  which  first  became  genet  ally 
known.  Tiie  countries  bordering  on  the  Ganges 
continued  to  lie  involved  in  obscurity,  the  great 
Kingdom  of  the  Prasians  exce])ted,  which,  situated 
nearly  above  the  modern  Bengal,  was  dimly  dis- 
cernible. The  neuter  we  ajipioach  the  Indus,  the 
moie  clear  becomes  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient 
geography  of  thr'  country;  and  it  follows  that  the 
districts  of  which  at  the  present  day  we  know  the 
least,  were  anciently  best  known.  Besides,  the 
wes'ern  and  northern  boundaries  were  not  the 
game  as  at  present.  To  the  west,  India  was  not 
then  bounded  by  the  river  Indus,  but  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  ivliich,  under  the  ntime  of  Koh 
(whence  the  Grecian  appellation  of  the  Indian 
Caucasus),  extendeil  from  Bactria  to  Makran,  or 
Gediosia,  enclosing  the  kingdoms  of  Candahar 
and  C'abul.  the  modern  kingdotii  of  Kastern  Persia, 
or  Afghanistan.     These  districts  anciently  formed 

fiarl  of  India,  as  well  as,  further  to  the  south,  the 
ess  jK'iiectly  known  countries  of  the  Arabi  and 
Haurs  (the  Aiabitne  and  Oritae  of  Arrian,  vi.  21), 
bordeiing  on  fiedrosia.  This  western  boundary 
contiioo'd  at  all  times  the  same,  and  was  removed 
to  the  Indus  only  in  con«quence  of  the  victories 
of  Nadir  Sh.di. 

Towaids  the  north,  ancient  Inlia  overpassed 
not  less  its  jiresent  limit.  It  com]irehended  the 
wiiole  of  till'  mount  linous  region  above  Cashmir, 
Badakslian,  Ijeliu'  Land,  the  western  boundary 
mountains  of  Little  Bucharia,  or  Little  Thibet, 
and  e\i'n  liie  desert  of  Gobi,  so  far  as  it  was 
known.  The  discovery  of  a  passage  by  sea  to 
lit*  coasto  of  India  has  contributed  to  withdraw 
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from  these  regions  the  attention  of  Europeans, 
and  left  them  in  an  obscuiity  which  hitherto  haa 
l)een  little  disturbed,  although  the  current  o» 
events  seems  likely  ere  long  to  lead  to  our  better 
knowledge. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  India  of  Scripture 
included  no  part  of  the  present  India,  seeing  that  it 
was  coiiHned  to  the  territories  jiossessed  liy  the  Per- 
sians and  theSyiian  Gieeks,  that  neier  extended 
lieyond  the  Indus,  which,  since  the  timeof  Nadii 
Sliali,  has  been  regarded  as  the  western  boundary 
of  India.  Something  of  India  beyond  the  Indus 
became  known  through  the  conquering  march  ol 
Alexander,  and  still  more  thr  rgh  ttiat  of  Seleif- 
cus  Nicator,  who  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges;  but  the  notions  thus  obtained  are  not 
embiaced  in  the  Scri]itiual  notices,  which,  both 
in  the  canoidcal  and  the  Apocryphal  text,  are 
confined  to  Persian  India.  (.See  Heeren's  HistO' 
rical  Resem-ches,  i.  c.  1,  ^  3,  on  Persian  India; 
and  Rennels  Geoff,  of  Ucrodutus). 

INHERIT.-VNCE.  The  laws  and  observances 
which  (leteimine  the  acquisition  and  regulate  the 
devolution  of  projieity,  aie  among  the  iidluences 
which  afl'ect  the  vital  interests  of  states;  and  it  is 
therefore  of  high  conseqner.ce  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  bearing  (d"  the  laws  and  observances 
relating  to  this  sulrject,  which  come  to  us  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Bible.  We  may  also  premise 
that,  in  a  condition  of  society  sucli  as  that  in 
which  we  now  live,  wherein  the  two  diverging 
tendencies  which  favour  immense  accumulations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  lead  to  poverty  and  pau- 
perism on  tlie  other,  are  daily  ijecoming  more 
and  more  decided,  disturbing,  and  baneful,  there 
seems  to  be  required  on  the  part  of  these  who 
take  Scripture  as  their  guide,  a  careful  study  of 
the  foundations  of  human  society,  and  of  the 
laws  of  property,  as  they  are  developed  in  the 
divine  records  which  coiftain  the  revealed  will  of 
God. 

That  will,  in  truth,  as  it  is  the  source  of  all 
created  things,  and  specially  of  the  earth  and 
its  intelligent  denizen,  man,  so  is  it  the  original 
foundation  of  projierty,  and  of  the  laws  by  which 
its  inheritance  should  be  regulated.  God,  as  the 
Creator  of  the  earth,  gave  it  to  man  to  be  held, 
cultivated,  and  enjoyed  (Gen.  i.  2'',  sq. ;  Ps. 
cxv.  If)  ;  Eccles.  v.  9).^  The  primitive  records 
are  too  brief  and  fragmentary  to  supply  us  with 
any  details  respecting  the  earliest  distribution 
or  transmission  of  landed  jiroperty ;  but  from 
the  jiassages  to  which  rel'erence  has  been  made, 
the  imjiovtant  fact  apjiears  to  be  established 
beyond  a  question,  that  the  origin  of  property  is  to 
be  found,  not  in  the  achievements  of  violence,  the 
success  of  the  suord,  or  any  imaginary  implied 
contiact,  but  in  the  will  and  the  gil'tof  the  com- 
mon Creator  and  bountiful  Father  of  the  human 
race.  It  is  equally  clear  that  the  gift  was  made 
not  to  any  favoured  portion  id'  our  race,  but  to 
the  race  itself— to  man  as  represented  by  out 
great  ])rimogenitor,  to  whom  the  use  of  the  divine 
gift  was  liist  graciously  vouchsafed.  The  indi- 
vidual a])propriation  of  poitions  of  the  earth,  and 
the  transmission  of  the  parts  thus  appropriated, 
in  other  words,  the  consuetudinary  laws  of  pro- 
perty, would  be  determined  in  each  instance  by 
the  jieculiar  circumstances  in  which  an  indivi- 
dual, a  family,  or  a  clan,  migiit  fin()  itself  placed 
in  relation  to  the  world  and  its  other  inhabitants^ 
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aor  u  it  now,  in  the  absence  of  written  evidence, 
puasible  to  ascertain,  and  it  is  useless,  if  not  worse, 
to  attempt  to  conjecture,  wlrat  tiiese  laws  were. 
This,  however,  is  certain,  that  if  in  any  case 
tliey  inflicted  injury,  if  tliey  aided  tlie  aijgran- 
disement  of  the  few,  and  tended  to  the  depression 
of  the  many,  tliey  thereby  became  unjust,  and  not 
only  lost  rlieir  divine  sanction,  l)iir,  by  opposing 
the  very  purposes  for  which  tlie  eartli  was  given  to 
man,  iiid  operatinsj  in  contravention  of  tlie  divine 
will,  they  were  disowned  and  condemned  of  God, 
the  (enure  of  the  property  was  forfeited,  and  a 
recurrence  to  first  jjrinciples  and  a  re-distribution 
became  due  alike  to  the  original  donor,  and  to 
those  whom  He  had  intended  impartially  to  be- 
nefit. 

The  enforcement  of  these  principles  has,  in 
ditlerent  periods  of  liuman  history,  been  made  by 
the  seen  hand  of  God,  in  tliose  terrible  providen- 
tial visitations  which  upturn  the  very  foundations 
of  st)cietv  and  reconstruct  the  social  frame.  Tiie 
Deluge  was  a  kind  of  revocation  of  the  divine 
gift ;  the  Creator  took  back  into  his  own  hands 
the  earth  which  men  had  filled  with  injustice 
and  violence.  The  trust,  however,  was,  after  that 
terrible  punishment,  once  more  committed  to 
man,  to  be  held,  not  f(jr  himself,  but  for  God, 
and  to  be  so  used  and  improved  as  to  fuither 
fne  divine  will  by  fuithering  human  good.  And, 
whatever  conduct  may  have  lieen  pursued,  at  any 
peiiod,  at  variance  with  the  divine  purpose,  yet  it 
is  in  tnist,  not  in  absolute  )iossession,  it  is  for 
God's  purposes,  liot  our  own,  tliat  the  eirth  at 
large,  and  every  portion  of  the  earth,  lias  been 
and  is  still  held.  In  truth,  man  is  the  tenant, 
nor  the  proprietor,  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  tem- 
porary use,  not  the  permanent  ])osscssion  of  it 
that  he  enjoys.  The  lord  of  ten  tiiousand  broad 
acres,  equally  with  the  poor  jienniless  squatter,  is 
a  sojourner  and  pilgrim  in  the  land,  as  all  his 
fathers  were,  and  is  bound,  not  less  tlian  the 
other,  to  remember,  not  only  that  property  has 
its  duties  as  well  as  its  riglits,  but  also  that 
its  best  titles  are  lield  by  a  momentary  tenure, 
revocaltle  at  the  will  of  an  omnipotent  power, 
and  subject  to  unerring  scrutiny,  in  regard  botli 
to  their  origin  and  their  use,  in  a  court  wliere 
the  persuns  of  men  are  not  respected,  where  justice 
i^  laid  to  the  line,  and  judgment  to  the  plummet 
(Isa.  xviii.  17). 

The  imprecision  which  the  original  gift,  of  the 
earth  was  calcul.ited  to  make  on  men,  the  Great 
D.mor  was  pleased,  in  tiie  case  of  Palestine,  to 
render,  for  nis  own  wise  purposes,  more  decided 
and  emphatic  by  an  express  re-donation  to  the 
patriarcli  Abraham  (Gen.  xiii.  14,  sq.).  Many 
years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  ]>romise  was 
fultilied  iVIeanwliile  the  notices  which  we  have 
regarding:  the  state  of  projierty  in  the  j)atriarc}i  il 
ages,  are  few  and  not  very  detinite.  The  ])roduois 
of  tlie  earth,  however,  were  at  an  early  period  ac- 
cumulated and  held  as  projjerty.  \  iulerice  in- 
vaded the  i)osses<ion;  opposing  violence  recovered 
the  goodi.  War  soon  sprang  out  of  the  passions 
of  tlie  Innnan  heart.  The  necessity  of  civil  go- 
verament  was  felt.  Consuetudinary  laws  ac- 
cordingly developed  themselves.  The  head  of 
the  family  was  sn|)reme.  His  will  was  law.  Tlie 
physical  siqjeriority  which  he  possessed  gave  him 
ttiis  dominion.  The  same  influence  would  secure 
■t«  transm'ssion   in  the  male  rather  than   the  fe- 
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male  line.     Hence  too  the  rise  of  the  rights  of 

primogeniture,  in  the  early  condition  of  society 
which  is  called  j)atriarchal,  landed  ])ro}>erty  had 
its  origin,  indeed,  iiut  could  not  lie  held  of  first 
imjwrtance  by  those  who  led  a  wandering  life, 
shifting  continually,  as  cor  venience  suggested, 
from  one  spot  to  another.  Cattle  were  then  the 
chief  pio])erty  (Gen.  xxiv.  35).  But  land,  if  lield, 
was  lield  on  a  freehold  tenure;  nor  could  any 
other  tenure  have  come  into  existence  till  more 
complex  and  artificial  relations  arose,  resulting,  in 
all  ]irobability,  from  the  increase  of  ])i)]>u]ation 
and  the  relative  insufiiciency  of  food.  When 
Josejih  went  down  into  Egy])t,  he  appears  to  have 
found  tlie  iVeebold  tenure  j)re\ailing,  which,  bow- 
ever,  he  converteil  into  a  tenancy  at  will,  or,  at 
any  rate,  into  a  cinditional  tenaii<:y.  Other  in- 
timations are  found  in  Genesis  which  confirm 
the  general  statements  which  have  just  been 
made.  Daughters  do  not  ajipear  to  liave  had  any 
inheritance.  If  there  are  any  excejitions  to  this 
rule,  they  only  serve  to  prove  it.  Thus  Job  (the 
book  so  called  is  undoubtedly  very  old,  so  that 
there  is  no  impropriety  in  citing  it  in  tliis  con- 
nection) is  recorded  (xlii.  15)  to  have  given  his 
daughters  an  inheritance  conjointly  with  their 
brothers — a  record  which  of  itself  proves  the  sin- 
gularity of  the  proceeding,  and  estab!  i.--hes  our 
])osition  that  inheiitance  generally  followed  the 
male  line.  How  highly  the  jirivileges  conferred 
by  jirimogeniture  were  valued,  may  be  learnt  from 
the  history  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  In  tlie  patriarchal 
age  doubtless  tiiese  rights  were  very  great.  Tlie 
eldest  son.  as  being  by  nature  the  first  fittfd  for 
command,  assumed  influence  and  control,  under- 
his  father,  over  the  family  and  its  de])endents  ; 
and  when  the  i'ather  was  removed  by  death,  he 
readily,  and  as  if  by  an  act  of  Providence,  took 
his  father's  place.  Thus  he  succeeded  to  the  jiro- 
perty  in  succeeding  to  the  headshiji  o)  the  family, 
the  clan,  or  the  tribe,  .'^r  first  the  eldest  sun  most 
probably  took  exclusive  jm.ssession  of  his  father's 
jiroperty  and  power;  and  when,  suliseqneiitly,  a 
division  became  customary,  lie  would  still  retain 
the  largest  share — a  double  [xirtion,  if  not  more 
(Gen.  xxvii.  25,  29,  40).  That  in  the  days 
of  Abraham  other  sons  partook  with  the  eldest, 
and  that  too  though  they  were  sons  of  concubines, 
is  clear  from  the  story  of  Hagar's  exjiulsion:^ 
'  Cast  out  (said  Sarah)  this  lioiidwoman  and  her 
son  ;  fur  the  son  of  this  bondwoman  shall  not  be 
heir  with  my  son,  even  with  Isaac  '  (Gen.  Xxi.  10). 
The  few  notices  left  us  in  Genesis  of  the  transfer 
of  prnperty  from  hand  to  liand  are  interesting, 
and  bear  a  remaikable  similarity  to  what  takes 
place  in  Ea^tem  countries  e\en  at  this  day  (Gen. 
xxi.  22,  sq.  ;  xxiii.  9,  sq.).  Tlie  jnnchase  of 
the  Cave  of  Ma'hjielah  as  a  family  burying- 
])lace  for  .\bialiam.  tt' tailed  in  the  last  passage, 
serves  to  siiow  the  safety  of  property  at  that  early 
jjeriod,  and  the  facility  witli  wliicli  an  inheritance 
was  transmitted  even  to  sons'  sons  (com]).  Gen. 
xlix.  29).  That  it  was  customary,  during  the 
father's  lifetime,  to  make  a  disposition  of  ])roperty, 
is  evident  from  (xen.  xxiv.  .3.5,  where  it  is  said 
tliiit  .\liraliam  had  given  all  he  liad  to  Isaac.  This 
statement  is  fuither  confirme«l  by  ch.  xxv.  5,  6, 
where  it  is  added  that  .Abraham  g-ave  to  the  sons 
of  his  concubines  'gifts,  sending  them  away  from 
Isaac  his  son,  while  he  yet  lived,  eastward  unto 
the  east   country.'      Sometimes,  however,  so  £u 
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were    the   cliildien    of  unman ied    females    fn;fii 

(winij  dismissed  wi  li  a  gift,  tliat  tiiey  sluiicd, 
wiili  wiiat  we  sli.mld  teim  tlie  legitimate  cliildien, 
in  tlie  fatliers  ]itM()eity  and  ligiits.  Tims  Dan 
and  Naplitali  were  sons  of  Billiali,  Raciiels  maid, 
whom  she  j,'ii\e  to  her  husband,  failing;  to  liear 
childien  heiself.  So  Gad  and  Asher  weie,  under 
similar  circuii. stances,  sons  of  Zilpah,  Leah's 
maid  ((icji.  xxx.  2-14).  In  the  event  of  the 
eldest  son's  dying  in  the  father's  lifetime,  tlie 
next  son  took  his  place;  and  if  the  eldest  son  left 
a  widow,  the  next  son  made  her  his  wife  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  7,  S([.),  the  olfspring  of  which  union  was 
reckoned  to  the  first-horn  and  deceased  son. 
Should  the  second  likewise  die,  the  third  son 
took  his  iilace  (Gen.  xxxviii.  11).  While  the 
rights  of  thi  (irst-boin  were  generally  established 
and  recognised,  yet  were  tliey  sometimes  set  aside 
in  favour  of  a  younger  child.  The  blessing  of 
tlie  father  or  the  grandsire  seems  to  have  lieen  an 
act  essential  in  tlie  devolution  of  power  and  pro- 
pert)' — in  its  ell'ects  not  unlike  wills  and  testa- 
ments with  us;  and  instances  are  not  wanting  in 
■which  this  (so  to  lenn  it)  testamentary  bequest 
Bet  aside  consuetudinary  laws,  and  gave  prece- 
dence to  a  younger  sosi  (Gen.  xlviii.  15,  sq  ). 
Sjjecial  claims  on  the  jjarental  regards  were  ac- 
knowledged and  rewarded  by  special  gilts,  as  in 
tiie  case  of  Jacobs  donation  to  Joseph  (Gen. 
xhiii.  22).  In  a  similar  manner,  bad  conduct 
on  the  [)art  of  the  eldest  son  (as  welt  as  of  others) 
fiulijected  him,  if  not  to  the  loss  of  his  rights  of 
property,  jet  to  the  evil  iniiuence  of  his  father's 
dying  malediction  (Gen.  xlix.  3);  while  the  good 
and  favoured,  though  younger,  son  was  led  by 
t!ie  patertial  blessing  to  anticipate,  and  jiroliably 
also  to  reap,  the  richest  inheritance  of  inilividual 
and  social  hajipiness  (Gen.  xlix.  8-22). 

Tiie  original  promise  made  to  Abraiiani  oi  tiie 
land  of  Palestine  was  solemnly  repeated  to  Isaac 
(Gen.  Kxvi.  3),  tiie  reason  assigned  being,  be- 
cause '  Abraham  obeyed  my  voice  auu  kept  my 
charge,  my  coniniandments.  my  statutes,  and  my 
laws;'  wliile  it  is  ex]iressly  declared  that  tiie 
earlier  inhabitants  of  tiie  country  were  liispo.s- 
sessed  and  de.stined  to  extermination  fur  the 
greatness  of  their  iniquity.  The  possession  uf 
the  promised  land  was  embraced  by  Isaac  in  hi< 
dying  benediction  to  Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  3,  i),  io 
whom  God  vouchsafed  (Gen.  xxviii.  15  ;  see  also 
XXXV.  1(1,  11)  tu  give  a  renewed  assurance  of  the 
destined  inheritance.  Tliat  this  donation,  how- 
ever, was  lieUl  to  be  dependent  for  the  time  and 
manner  of  its  fnllihnent  on  the  divine  will,  ap- 
pears from  Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  where  Jacob,  on 
coming  into  tiie  land  of  Canaan,  bought  for  an 
bundled  pieces  of  money  'a  |)arcel  of  a  Held,  at 
the  hand  of  the  chihlren  of  Hamor.*  Delayed 
Chougii  the  execution  of  tlie  promise  was,  con- 
fidence never  deserted  the  family  of  Abraham,  so 
tliat  Josepli,  dying  in  tiie  land  of  Egypt,  assured 
liiif  luiillieis  that  they  would  be  visited  of  God 
and  placed  in  p:)ssession  of  Canaan,  enjoining  on 
them,  in  this  conviction,  that,  wheji  conducted 
to  their  possession,  they  should  carry  his  bones 
with  them  out  of  Egypt  (Gen.  1.  25). 

A  promise  thus  given,  tlius  rejieateil,  and  thus 
nelieied,  easily,  and  indeed  unavoidably,  became 
tlie  fundaiMtnlal   principle  of  that  settlement  of 

Daerty  wliich    iVIoses  made   when  at  length  he 
•fl&K*,ted  the  divine  will  in  tlie  redem^itiun 


of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  oljservancea  ui<l 
jiiactices,  too,  which  we  have  n.iticed  as  jirevailiug 
among  the  patriarchs  would,  no  douiit,  have  great 
influence  on  tlie  laws  which  tlie  Jewish  legialator 
originated  or  sanctioned.  The  land  of  Canaan 
was  divided  among  the  twelve  tribes  descended 
through  Isaac  and  Jacob  from  Abraham.  The 
division  was  made  by  lot  for  an  inheritance 
among  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Israel,  accord- 
ing to  the  tribes,  and  to  the  number  and  size  of 
families  in  each  trilie.  The  tillieof  Levi,  how- 
e\er,  had  no  inheritance;  but  forty-eight  cities  with 
their  suliurbs  were  assigned  to  the  Levites,  each 
tribe  giving  according  to  the  number  of  cities 
that  fell  to  its  sliare  (Num.  xxxiii.  50;  xxxiv.  1; 
XXXV.  I).  The  inhei  itance  thus  acquired  was 
never  to  leave  the  tribe  to  which  it  beloi  ged ; 
every  tribe  was  to  keep  strictly  to  its  own  inherit- 
ance. An  heiress,  in  consequence,  was  not  allowed 
to  mufri  y  out  of  her  own  tribe,  lest  property  should 
pass  by  her  marriage  into  another  tribe  (Num. 
xxxvi.  6-9).  This  restriction  led  to  the  marriage 
of  heiresses  with  their  near  relations  :  thus  the 
daughters  of  Zelophehad  '  were  married  unto  their 
father's  brother's  sons,'  '  and  their  inhrritance  re- 
mained in  the  tribe  of  the  family  of  their  father  ' 
(ver.  11,  12;  comp.  Jose|ih.  Antiq.  iv.  7.  5).  In 
general  cases  the  inheritance  went  to  sons,  the 
tirst-born  leceiving  a  double  portion,  'for  he  is 
the  beginning  of  his  father's  strength.'  if  a  man 
had  two  wives,  one  beloved,  the  other  hated,  and 
if  the  first-born  were  the  son  of  her  who  was 
hated,  he  neveitheless  was  to  enjoy  'the  right  of 
the  first-born'  (Dent.  xxi.  15).  If  a  man  left  no 
sons,  the  inheritance  pas.sed  to  his  daughters;  if 
there  was  no  daughter,  it  went  to  his  brothers;  in 
case  there  were  no  brothers,  it  v.'as  given  to  his 
father's  brothers;  ft"  his  father  had  no  brothers, 
it  came  into  pnssessioii  of  the  nearest  kinsman 
(Num.  xxvii.  8).  The  land  was  Jehovah's,  and 
could  not  therefore  be  jiermanently  alienated. 
Every  fiftieth  year,  whatever  land  hail  been  solil 
returned  to  its  former  owner.  Tiie  value  and 
price  of  land  naturally  rose  or  fell  in  iiroportion 
to  tlie  number  of  years  there  were  to  elapse  prior 
to  the  ensuing  fiftieth  or  jubilee-year.  If  he  whu 
sold  the  land,  or  a  kinsman,  could  redeem  the 
land  iHjfore  the  year  of  jubilee,  it  was  to  be 
lestored  to  him  on  his  paying  to  the  jiurchaser 
t;ie  value  of  the  produce  of  the  years  remaining 
till  the  jubilee.  Houses  in  villages  or  unwalled 
towns  might  not  be  sold  for  ever;  they  were  re- 
stored at  the  jubilee,  and  might  at  any  time  be 
redeemed.  If  a  man  sold  a  dwelling-house  situ- 
ated in  a  walled  city,  he  had  the  option  of  re- 
deeming it  within  the  space  of  a  full  year  after  if 
had  been  sold  ;  but  if  it  remained  unredeemed,  it 
lielonged  to  the  purchaser,  and  diil  not  return  to 
hiin  who  sold  it  even  at  the  jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  8. 
23).  The  Levitts  were  not  allowed  to  sell  the 
land  in  the  suburbs  of  their  cities,  though  they 
might  dispose  of  the  cities  themselves,  which, 
however,  were  redeemable  at  any  time,  and  must 
return  at  the  jubilee  to  their  original  possessor* 
(Lev.  xxvii.  16). 

The  regulations  which  the  laws  of  Moses  esta- 
blished rendered  wills  or  a  testamentary  dispo' 
gition  of  (at  least)  landed  ])riiperty,  almost,  if  nos 
juite,  unnecessary  ;  we  accordingly  find  no  pro* 
ffision  for  anything  of  the  kind.  Some  difiiculty 
may  have  been  now  and  theu  occasioned  wbeii 
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near  rplatioiis  failed;  Init  tliis  was  mel  l)y  fhe 
traditional  law,  which  rurnished  minute  divec- 
tions  on  the  point  (JVlisch.  Baba  Bathrn,  iv.  3, 
c.  S,  9).  Pers.-nal  jiropeity  would  iiaturaily  fol- 
low the  land,  or  might  be  heqaeathetl  hy  word  of 
mouth.  At  a  later  period  i)\'  the  Jewish  polity 
the  mention  of  wiil.s  is  found,  hut  the  idea  seems 
to  have  lieen  taken  from  foreign  nations.  In 
princely  f.iniilies  they  appear  to  iiave  been  used,  as 
we  learn  iVoin  Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  16.  1  ;  xvii. 
3.  2;  iJe  BvU.  Jicd.  ii.  2.  S)  ;  but  such  a  prac- 
tice can  hartlly  suffice  to  establish  the  general 
use  of  wills  among  tlie  people  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament, however,  wills  are  expressly  mentioned 
(Gal.  iii.  15;  Heb.  ix.  17).  Micha^lis  {Com- 
tnentaries,  i.  iU)  asserts  that  the  phrase  (2  Sam. 

xvii.  23;  2  Kiii;.fs  XX.  1:  in'^*?  m^')  'set  thine 
iiouse  in  order"  has  ret'erence  to  a  will  or  testa- 
ment. But  his  grounds  are  by  no  mean-;  sullicient, 
the  literal  rendering  of  tlie  words  l)eing,  '  give 
commands  to  thy  house.'  Tiie  utmost  which 
such  an  exjjre.-ision  could  inferentially  be  held  to 
comprise  in  regard  to  pro])erty,  is  a  dying  and 
final  dlsfiiUution  o'"  personal  pro[)erty  ;  and  we 
know  that  it  was  not  unusual  f  )r  fathers  to  make, 
wh  le  yet  all\e,  a  division  of  their  goods  among 
their  childr.n  (Luke  xv.  /2;  Rjseiuniill.  iUor- 
ffe?>l.  V.  197).— J.  R.  13. 

INK.  INKHORN.     [Wuitino  ] 

INSPIRATION.  This  word  is  sometimes 
used  to  denote  tlie  excitement  and  action  of  a 
fervent  imagiiati.m  in  the  p.iet  or  orator.  But 
even  in  this  case  there  is  generally  a  reference  to 
some  su]ipuse(l  divine  iulliieiice,  to  which  the  ex- 
cited action  is  owing.  It  is  once  used  in  Scriji- 
ture  to  denote  that  divine  agency  by  which  man 
is  endued  with  the  faculties  of  an  intelligent 
being,  when  it  is  said,  '  the  inspiration  of  the  Al- 
mighty giveth  him  understanding. "  l?ut  the  in- 
spiration now  to  be  considered  is  that  which 
belonged  to  those  wiio  wrote  the  Scriptures,  and 
which  IS  particularly  sj;oken  of  in  1  Tim.  iii.  Ifi, 
and  in  2  Pet.  i.  21  :  *  All  .Scripture  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  (ioil  ;'  '  Holy  men  of  Gixl  sjiake  as 
they  were  moved  liy  the  Holy  Glio^t,"  These  jias- 
sages  rel  ite  specially  to  the  Old  Testament; 
but  there  is  at  least  equal  reason  to  predicate 
divine  inspiration  of  the  Neiv  Testament. 

The  deliuition  which  Dr.  Kiiaj)])  gives  of  in- 
ipiration  is  the  one  we  shall  adopt.  He  says, 
'  It  may  be  best  deiined,  according  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Scrijilures  themselves,  as  ati  ee- 
traordinarif  d  vine  agency  upon  teachers  ivhile 
giving  insl ruction,  tv/iet/ier  oral  or  written,  by 
which  theij  were  taught  what  and  how  they 
should  write  or  speak.'  Or  we  may  say  more 
brielly,  that  the  sacred  penmen  were  completely 
under  the  direciiun  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  or  tliat  they 
wrote  under  a  plenary  inspiration.  Dr.  Calamy's 
deriiiition  agrees  substantially  with  that  of  Dr. 
Kiiapji. 

To  prove  that  the  Scriptures  are  divinely  in- 
spired we  might  with  propriety  refer  to  the 
excellence  of  the  doctiines,  precepts,  and  pro- 
itiises,  and  other  instructions,  which  they  contain  • 
to  the  sim|,>licity  and  majesty  of  their  style;  ti 
the  agreement  of  the  dilVereiit  ])arts,  and  the 
•cope  of  the  whole  ;  especially  to  the  lull  dis- 
covery tliey  make  of  mans  lallen  and  ruined 
«iti»te,  and   the   way   of  salvation    throujjh   r   He- 


ilecmer;  together  with  th.eir  power  fc  eiilightra 
and  sanctity  the  heart,  and  tiie  accompanying 
witness  of  the  sj.irit  in  believers.  These  are  cii* 
cumsfaiices  of  real  importance,  and  thf  disceriiii  g 
advocates  of  inspiration  liave  not  ovei  looked  them. 
But  the  more  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  that 
the  Sciiptures  were  divinely  inspiied,  is  found  in 
the  testitnony  of  the  writers  thetnsdves.  And 
as  the  writers  did,  by  working  miracles,  and  in 
otiier  ways,  suflicient.y  authenticate  their  divine 
ci)iT)mission,  and  esfi\blish  their  authority  and  in- 
iallibility  as  teachers  of  divine  truth,  their 
testimony,  in  regard  to  their  own  insjjiration,  is 
entitled  to  oiu-  full  confidence.  For  who  can  doubt 
that  they  were  as  competent  to  judge  of,  and 
as  much  disposed  to  speak  the  truth  on  this  sub- 
ject as  on  any  other '^  If  then  we  aiimit  their 
divine  commission  and  authority,  why  should  we 
not  rely  ujmn  the  plain  testimony  which  they 
give  concerning  the  divine  a.ssistance  atlbrded 
tliem  in  their  woik?  To  reject  their  testimony  in 
this  case  would  be  to  impeach  their  veracity,  and 
thus  to  take  away  the  i'oundation  of  the  Clnistian 
religion.  And  it  is  well  known  that  those  wlio 
deny  the  justice  of  the  claim  which  they  set  up 
to  divine  inspiration,  do,  in  fact,  give  up  the  in- 
fallible truth  and  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and 
adopt  the  principles  of  deism. 

It  is,  then,  of  the  lirst  importance  to  inquire 
what  representations  are  made  by  the  prophets, 
and  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  respecting  the  inspi- 
ration, and  the  consequent  authority,  of  the  sacred 
Sciijifures. 

The  projjhets  generally  professed  to  speak  the 
word  of  God.  What  tliey  taught  was  iiitroduced 
and  confirmed  by  a  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord  ;'  or 
'  The  Lord  spake  to  me,  saying.'  And,  in  one 
way  or  another,  they  gave  clear  proof  that  they 
were  ilivinely  commissioned,  and  s|)oke  in  tlie 
name  of  God,  or  as  it  is  exjiressed  in  the  New 
Testament,  that  God  spake  by  them. 

But  the  strongest  and  most  safisfictory  proof  of 
the  ins])iiation  and  divine  authority  of  tlie  Old 
Testament  writings,  is  found  in  the  testimony  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles. 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  possessed  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  without  measure,  and  came  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  truth.  His  works  proved  that  he  was 
what  he  declared  himself  to  be — the  Messiah,  the 
great  Pro[ihet,  the  infallible  Teacher.  The  faith 
which  reits  on  him  rests  on  a  rock  As  soon  then 
as  we  learn  how  he  regarded  the  Scriptures,  we 
have  reached  the  end  of  our  inquiries.  His  word 
is  truth.  Now  every  one  who  carefully  attends 
to  the  four  Gosjjels  will  find,  that  Christ  every- 
where spoke  of  that  collection  of  writings  called 
the  .Scripture,  as  the  word  of  God;  that  he  re- 
gaided  the  whole  in  this  light;  that  he  treated 
the  Scripture,  and  every  part  of  it,  as  infallibly 
true,  and  as  clothed  with  divine  authority, — thus 
distinguishing  it  from  every  mere  human  j)roduc- 
tion.  Nothing  written  by  man  can  lie  entitled  to 
the  respect  which  Christ  showed  to  the  Scriptures. 
This,  to  all  Christians,  is  direct  and  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  the  divine  origin  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  is,  by  itself,  ])erfectly  conclusive. 

But  there  is  clear  concurrent  evidence,  and 
evidence  still  more  sjiec'lic,  in  tlie  wii;ing3  of  the 
Apostles.  Ill  two  texts  in  jiart  cnlar.  divine  in- 
spiration is  positively  asserted.  In  the  first  (2 
Tim.  iii.  16),  Paul   lays   it  down   as  the  charac* 
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terwtistic  of  '  all  Scripture,'  that  it  '  is  given  by 
inspiration  of  Clod'  (^diSirifevaTos,  '  divinely  in- 
spired); and  fViim  lijis  results  its  prodtalileness. 
S.tme  writers  tliink  that  the  i)a.ssaf,'e  should  he 
tendered  thus  :  All  (Hcinely  inspired  Scriptuie, 
or,  all  Scripture,  being  divutelg  inspired,  is 
prqfttab-e.  According  to  tiie  cotnmon  render- 
ing, insjiiration  is  (iredicatetl  (if  all  Scripture. 
Acciirdiug  to  the  other,  it  is  presiipposed.  as  the 
ttttriliute  of  the  sniiject.  But  this  rendering  is 
liable  to  irisuperahle  (.ihjections.  For  Ofdirfeu- 
Vtos  ami  OKp4\iiJ.os  are  connected  liy  the  con- 
junction kr{,  and  must  both  be  predicates,  if 
either  of  thein  is;  and  unless  one  of  them  is  a 
predicate  there  is  no  complete  sentence.  Hen- 
derson remarks,  that  the  mode  of  coiHtructioii  re- 
ferred to  '  is  at  variance  with  a  cominoti  rule  of 
Greek  syntax,  which  requires,  that  when  two 
adjectives  are  closely  jonied,  as  SeoTrj'eiicrToy  and 
u>(pf\e/i.os  here  are,  if  there  be  an  elli[)sis  of  the 
substantive  verb  eVrt,  this  verb  must  be  supplied 
after  the  former  of  the  two  and  regarded  as  re- 
peated after  tlie  latter.  Now  tiiere  exists  pre- 
cisely such  an  ellipsis  in  the  case  befire  us;  and 
as  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  which  would 
lead  to  any  exce|)tion  to  the  rule,  we  are  bound 
to  yield  to  its  force.'  And  he  adds,  that  '  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  common  rendering, 
derived  from  the  Fathers,  and  almost  all  the  ver- 
sions, is  most  decided.'  It  cannot  for  a  moment 
be  admitted,  that  the  Apostle  meant  to  signify 
that  divine  ins|'iratioii  belongs  to  a  ])art  of  Scrip- 
ture, hut-not  to  the  whole;  or  that  he  meant,  as 
Semler  sujiposes,  to  furnish  a  criterion  by  which 
to  juiige  whether  any  work  is  inspired  or  not, 
namely,  its  «(<<V<Vy.  '  That  author  proceeds  fear- 
lessly to  a])ply  this  ciiterion  to  tlie  books  of  tlie 
Old  Testament,  and  to  lop  ort"  eight  of  them,  as 
not  possessing  the  requisite  marks  of  legitimacy. 
Most  of  the  (ierman  divines  adopt  Semlers  hypo- 
thesis,' Kut  it  is  very  manifest  that  such  a  sense 
is  not  by  any  means  suggested  l)y  the  passage 
itself,  and  that  it  is  utterly  precluded  l)y  other 
parts  of  the  New  Testament.  For  neither  Clirist 
nor  any  one  of  his  apostles  ever  intimates  a  dis- 
tinction between  some  parts  of  Scripture  which 
are  inspired  and  other  parts  which  are  not  in- 
spired. The  doctrine  which  is  plainly  asserted 
in  the  text  under  consideration,  and  which  is 
fully  sustained  by  the  current  language  of  the 
New  Test.iment,  is,  that  all  the  writings  deno- 
minated the  Scriptures  are  divinely  inspired. 

The  otiier  text  (2  Pet.  i.  21)  teaches  that  '  Pro- 
'phecy  came  not  by  the  will  of  man,  but  holy  men 
of  (jod  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost.'  This  passage,  which  the  apostle  Peter 
applied  jiarticularly  to  the  subject  of  which  he 
was  S])cakin;,',  may  Ik;  considered  as  explanatory 
of  what  is  intended  by  inspiration.  For  to  say 
that  all  S<riptui-e  is  divinely  inspired,  and  that 
men  of  (iod  wrote  it  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  one  and  the  same  thing. 

The  various  texts  iu  which  Christ  and  the  Apos- 
tles speak  of  Scriptm-e  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
as  invested  with  authority  to  decide  all  questions 
of  truth  and  duty,  fully  corresjwnd  witli  the  texts 
above  considered. 

Froni  this  view  of  the  subject  it  follows,  (hat 
the  attempt  which  has  lieen  made  by  a  certain 
class  of  writers,  to  account  for  the  production  of 
ti*e  whole  or  any  part  of  the  Scriptures  by  the 
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will  or  agency,  the  ingenuity,  diligence  or  Bde« 
lity  of  men,  in  the  use  (jf  the  means  within  theil 
reach,  withoiit  the  supernatuial  inlluence  of  the 
S]nrit,  is  utterly  at  variance  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ  and  the  Apostles  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
sacred  writings. 

As  the  Christian  dispensation  suqjasses  the 
former  iu  all  spiritual  piivileges  and  gifts,  it  ia 
reasonable  to  presume  that  the  New  Testament 
was  written  under  at  least  an  equal  degree  of 
divine  influence  with  the  Old,  and  that  it  comes 
recommended  to  us  by  equal  characteristics  of 
infallible  truth.  But  of  this  there  is  clear  positive 
evidence  from  the  New  Testament  itself. 

In  tiie  first  place,  Jesus  Christ,  whose  works 
jiroved  him  to  be  the  great  unerring  Teacher,  and 
to  be  possessed  of  all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth, 
gave  commission  to  his  Apostles  to  act  in  hi* 
stead,  and  to  carry  out  the  work  of  rtutncction 
tchich  he  had  begun,  confirming  their  authority 
by  investing  them  with  power  to  perform  miracles. 
But  how  could  such  a  commission  have  answered 
the  end  proposed,  had  not  the  Divine  Spirit  so 
guided  the  Apostles  as  to  render  them  infallible 
and  perfect  teachers  of  divine  truth? 

But,  secondly,  iu  addition  to  this,  Jesus  car- 
presslg  promised  to  give  them  the  Holy  Spirit, 
to  abide  loith  them  continually,  atid  to  guide 
than  into  all  the  truth.  He  said  to  them,'  When 
tliey  shall  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  how 
or  what  ye  shall  speak  ;  for  it  shall  be  given  you 
in  the  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it  is 
not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father 
that  speaketh  in  you.'  Storr  and  Flatt  think  this 
is  the  idea  intended:  'The  instructions  which 
ye  in  general  give  are  derived  not  so  much  from 
yourselves  as  from  the  Holy  Spirit.  Hence,  whei 
ye  are  called  on  to  defend  your  doctrines,  ye  need 
feel  no  anxiety,  but  may  confidently  rely  on  the 
Holy  Snirit  to  vindicate  his  own  doctrines,  by 
suggesting  to  you  the  very  words  of  your  defence.' 
If  these  promises  were  not  fulfilled,  then  Jesus 
was  not  a  true  prophet.  If  rhey  were  fulfilled,  as 
they  certainly  were,"  then  tiie  Apostles  had  the 
constant  assistance  of  the  Holy  Sjririt,  and,  whe- 
ther engaged  in  speaking  or  writing,  were  under 
divine  guidance,  and,  of  comse,  were  liable  to  no 
mistakes  either  as  to  the  matter  or  manner  of  their 
instructions. 

In  the  third  ])lace,  the  xcriters  of  the  New 
Testament  manifestly  considered  themselves  to 
be  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
their  instructions,  whether  oral  or  written,  to  be 
clothed  with  divine  authority,  as  the  word  of 
God. 

'We  speak,'  they  say,  'as  of  God.'  Again, 
'Which  things  we  s])eai<,  not  in  the  words  which 
man's  wisdom  teaclieth,  but  in  wonls  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teaclieth.'  They  declared  what  they 
taught  to  be  the  ivord  of  God,  and  the  things 
they  wrote  to  be  the  commandments  of  God, 
Now  the  Apostles,  being  honest,  unassuming, 
humble  men,  would  never  have  spoken  of  tliem- 
selves  and  their  writings  in  such  a  manner,  had 
they  not  known  themselves  to  lie  under  the  un- 
erring guidance  if  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  their 
instructions  perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  nllad 
of  God. 

From  several  ]5assage8  in  Paul's  epistles  to  ttie 
Corinthians,  it  has  been  supposed  that,  in  th* 
cases  referred  to,  he  meant  to  disclaim  inspirAtion* 
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Bill  tliat  those  passages  will  l)par  anotlier  C(jii- 
•tru.'.tiiin,  and  ought  to  I'e  iiiideiatood  in  anotlier 
manner,  has  heen  satisfactoiil y  argued  l)y  several 
uiiters,  particularly  hy  HaUlane  and  Gaussen  in 
their  treatises  on  inspiration,  and  hy  Hen<lerson 
in  iiis  lectnies.  And  the  writer  of  this  article 
would  take  the  liberty  to  refer  also  to  his  lectures 
on  the  saine  suhject. 

It  is  perfectly  consistent  witn  the  jdenary  in- 
spiraticm  here  maintained,  that  God  o]ierated  on 
tiie  minds  of  inspired  men  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
sometimes  by  audible  words,  sometimes  by  direct 
inward  suggestions,  sometimes  by  outwar<l  visible 
gigns,  sometimes  by  the  Urim  and  Thummim, 
and  son.etimes  by  dreams  and  visions.  This 
variety  in  the  mode  of  di\ine  influence  detracted 
nothing  from  its  certaiiity.  God  made  knovvTi 
his  will  equally  inditierent  ways;  and,  whatever 
the  mode  of  his  oijeration,  he  made  it  manifest  to 
his  servants  that  the  tuings  revealed  were  from 
him. 

But  inspiration  was  concerned  not  only  in 
making  known  the  will  of  God  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  but  also  in  giviiuj  ihem  direction  in 
writing  the  sacred  books.  They  wrote  as  they 
u-ere  moved  hij  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  in  this, 
also,  there  was  a  diversity  in  the  mode  of  divine 
influence.  Sometimes  llie  Spirit  of  God  moved 
and  guided  his  servants  to  write  things  which  they 
could  not  know  by  natural  means,  such  as  new 
doctrines  or  precepts,  or  predictions  of  future 
events.  Sometimes  he  moved  and  guided  them 
to  write  the  history  of  events  which  were  wholly 
or  partly  known  to  them,  by  tradition,  or  by  the 
testimony  of  their  c.infemporaries,  or  iiy  their  own 
observation  or  ex])erience.  In  all  these  cases  the 
Divine  Spirit  ttVectually  preserved  them  from  all 
error,  and  influenced  them  to  write  just  so  much 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  God  saw  to  be  l)est. 
Sometimes  he  moved  and  guided  them  to  write  a 
summary  record  of  larger  histories,  containing 
what  his  infinite  wisdom  saw  to  lie  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view,  that  is,  the  lienefit  of  his  people  in 
all  ages.  .Sometimes  he  induenced  them  to  make 
a  record  of  important  maxims  in  common  use,  or 
to  write  new  ones,  derived  either  from  their  own 
reason  or  experience,  or  from  special  divine 
teaching.  Sometimes  he  influenced  them  to  write 
parables  or  allegories,  particularly  suited  to  make 
a  salutary  inijuessiun  of  divine  things  on  the 
minds  of  men  ;  and  sometimes  to  record  super- 
natural visions.  In  these  and  all  other  kinds  of 
writing  tlie  sacred  penmen  manifestly  needed 
special  divine  guidance,  as  no  man  could  of  him- 
self attain  (o  infalliljility,  anrl  no  wisdom,  except 
that  of  God,  was  sullicient  to  determine  what 
tiungs  ought  to  be  written  for  permanent  use  in 
the  church,  and  what  m.inner  of  writing  would 
be  best  titled  to  promote  the  great  ends  of  revela- 
tion. 

Some  writers  sjieak  of  different  modes  and 
different  kinds,  and  even  different  degrees  of  in- 
spiration. And  if  tlieir  meaning  is  that  God 
influenced  the  minds  of  inspired  men  in  different 
ways;  that  he  adopted  a  variety  of  modes  in  re- 
Tealing  divine  things  to  their  minds;  that  he 
guided  them  to  give  instruction  in  prose  and  in 
poetry,  arjd  in  all  the  different  forms  of  composi- 
tion ;  (li.it  lie  moved  and  guided  them  to  write 
history  prophecy,  doctrines.  con\mands,  jiromises, 
teproofs,  and  exhortations,  and  that   he  adapted 


his  mode  of  operation  to  each  of  these  cases — 
against  this  no  objection  can  be  made.  It  is  a 
fact,  that  the  Scriptures  exhiliif  specimens  of  all 
these  different  kinds  of  writing  and  the.->e  different 
modes  nf  divine  instructiun.  Still  eacli  and 
every  part  of  what  was  written  was  divinely  in* 
8])iied,  and  equally  so.  It  is  all  tlie  word  of  God, 
and  clotlied  with  divine  authority,  as  nnicli  as  if 
it  had  all  been  made  known  and  written  in  one 
way. 

Dr.  Henderson,  who  latuiiirs  ]>erhaps  with  l(  o 
much  zeal  against  carrying  inspiration  to  extreme 
lengths,  still  says  that  it  those  who  hold  to  different 
modifications  of  ins]iiration  intend  tliat  tliere  are 
different  modifications  and  degrees  of  authority 
given  to  Scripture,  their  opinion  must  meet  with 
unqualified  reprobation  from  every  sincere  be- 
liever. He  insists  that  a  diversity  in  tiie  modes 
and  degrees  of  divine  operation  did  exist  in  the 
work  of  inspiration,  and  that  this  divsisity  was 
the  result  of  infinite  wisdom  adajjling  itself  to 
diffeient  circumstances.  He  thinks  tfial,  unless 
we  admit  such  a  diversity,  we  cannot  form  correct 
ideas  of  the  suliject.  But  he  is  confident  lluit  the 
distinction  which  lie  endeavours  to  establish  is  not 
in  file  slightest  degree  hostile  to  the  divine  au- 
thority of  .Scripture.  He  affirms  that  no  part  of 
that  holy  hook  was  written  w.thout  miraculous 
injluciue  ;  that  all  parts  were  equally  inspired; 
that  innegard  to  the  wiiole  volume  the  great  end 
was  infallibly  attained,  namely,  the  commitment 
to  writing  of  jirecisely  such  matters  as  God  de 
signed  for  the  religious  instruction  of  mankind; 
that  the  sacred  jienmen  wrote  what  had  for  its 
object  not  merely  the  immediate  lieiictit  of  indi- 
vidual ])prsons  or  churches,  but  what  wi  uld  be 
useful  to  Christians  in  all  future  times;  and  that 
in  regaid  to  the  most  minute  and  inconsiderable 
things  which  the  Sciipture  contains  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  this  also  cometh  from  the  Lord. 

The  controversy  among  orthodox  divines  re- 
specting what  is  called  verbal  inspiration,  appears 
to  aiise,  in  a  great  measure,  lioni  tl  e  different 
senses  affixed  to  the  phrase.  Dr.  Henderson,  who 
is  among  the  most  candid  and  able  writers  oji- 
posed  to  the  doctrine  of  fe?'6aZ  inspiral ion,  seems 
to  understand  the  doctrine  as  denoting  tlie  imme- 
diate communication  to  the  writers  of  ezJery  word, 
and  syllable,  and  letter  of  what  they  wrote,  inde- 
pendently of  their  intelligent  agency  and  without 
any  regard  to  their  peculiar  mental  faculties  or 
habits; — while  those  who  most  earnestly  and  suc- 
cessfully contend  for  the  higher  views  of  inspira- 
tion, jiarticularly  Calamy,  Haldane,  and  Gaussen, 
consider  the  doctrine  they  maintain  as  entirely- 
consistent  with  the  greatest  diversity  of  mental 
endowments,  culture,  and  taste  m  the  writers,  and 
with  the  most  i)erfect  exercise  of  tlieir  nitelligent 
agency, —  consistent  with  their  using  their  own 
memory,  their  own  reason,  their  own  manner  of 
thiiiking,  and  their  own  language, — consistent, 
too,  with  their  making  what  they  were  to  write 
the  suliject  of  diligent  and  laborious  stiuiy, — only 
insis'iny  that  it  was  all  iinder  the  unerring 
guidance  of  tlie  Divine  Spirit. 

In  a  controversy  of  such  a  character  as  this,  we 
may  often  succeed  in  removing  dilliculties,  and 
in  presenting  the  suliject  in  a  light  whicli  will  be 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  by  laying  aside  an 
ambiguous  word  or  phrase,  and  making  U8«  of 
one   which  will  express  the  idea    intendeil  witk 
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clearness  and  certainty.  Tlie  word  verbal,  in  its 
tnost  common  sensns,  is  not  well  suited  to  the 
((resent  subject.  Acconiiiig  to  the  liest  philolo- 
gists its  fiist  sigiiificdtiaii  is,  's-;)okeii,  expiessed  to 
tiie  ear  in  words,  not  written.'  But  no  one  snp- 
p(,ses  tiiat  when  God  inspired  tlie  sacred  writers 
he  generally  spoke  to  them  in  audible  words.  It 
is,  indeed,  true,  that  lie  sometimes  uttereil  articu- 
late words  in  mal<!n;4;  known  iiis  will,  as  at  Sinai, 
»  at  the  baptism  ol"  Christ,  and  on  some  otlier  occa- 
siops.  In  such  cases  lie  did,  properly  speaking, 
make  verbal  coniniunication-!,  or  give  verbal  in- 
struction But  we  should  iiard'y  call  this  verbal 
inspiration.  Wlio  can  suppose  that  this  was 
commonly,  if  ever,  t!ie  way,  in  wlilch  God  inspired 
holy  men  of  old  wliite  engaged  in  writing  the 
Scriptures  V  Who  can  suppose  that  lie  taugiit 
them  wiial  to  write  hy  speaking  wurds  in  their 
ears,  as  a  man  teache.s  liis  amanuensisV  His  in- 
fluence wiis  doubtless  intvard.  He  guided  them 
in  writing  hy  au  operation  in  their  minds. 

The  next  mi-aning  uf  verbal  is  '  oral,  uttered 
by  tlie  moufii ;'  and  tliis  agrees  no  lietter  with  our 
•ubject.  Other  sigulHcatioiis  of  verbal  are,  '  con- 
sisting in  mere  words;  res[)ectiiig  wonis  mily ; 
literal.,'  as  in  a  translaliou,  '  having  word  answer- 
ing to  word.'  Neither  of  these  senses  is  adapted 
to  the  subject.  Now  it  woujil  be  nothing  strange, 
if  applying  this  word  to  inspiration,  and  thus 
giving  it  an  unusual  sense,  should  occasion  need- 
less perplexi-ty  and  confusion.  For  tlie  sake  of 
avoiding  this  evii,  wi>y  would  it  not  l)e  exj)eilieut 
to  empl  ly  such  words  iis  will  convey  flie  idea 
intended  clearly  and  definitely ;  and,  if  necessary, 
to  incur  tlie  iisconvesiieuce  of  using  an  exact  ex- 
planation, instead  of  tlie  word  or  phrase  which 
causes  the  diffi  :ulty  'i 

The  real  (piestiou,  and  tlie  whole  question  at 
issue,  may  be  stated  thus  :  did  the  work  of  the 
Divine  Spit  it  in  the  sacred  pentneti  relate  to  the 
languaQe  they  used,  or  tlicir  manner  of  express- 
ing their  ideas  ;  and  if  io,  how  Jar,  and  in  what 
way? 

All  those  with  whom  we  are  concerned  in  the 
discussioJi  of  this  qnestio  i,  liold  that,  divine  in- 
spiration liati  some  resp:'ct  t.i  tlie  language  em- 
ployed hy  (he  inspire<l  writers,  a'  least  in  the  way 
of  general  suiK;rvision.  And  Dr.  Henderson 
•hows,  in  various  passages  of  his  excellent  lectures, 
that  there  is  no  material  dillerence  lietween  him 
and  tnose  who  profess  to  maintain  higher  ground. 
He  allows  that^  to  a  certain  extent,  wiiat  is  called 
verbal  in.'piratioH,  or  the  inspiration  of  words, 
took  place.  '  In  recording  what  was  immediately 
spoken  witli  an  audilile  voice  by  Jeliovah,  or  by 
an  angel  interpreter;  in  giving  expression  to 
points  of  i-evelation  wiu'ch  entirely  surpassed  the 
com])rehi'nsi(tu  of  the  writers;  in  recording  pro- 
phecies, the  minute  bearings  of  which  they  did 
>lot  jtiTceive  ;  in  short,  in  committing  to  writing 
any  of  \\w.  dictates  of  theS|)irit,  which  they  could 
not  have  otUerwi.se  accurately  expressed,  the 
writers,'  he  alleges,  '  wew  supplied  with  the 
words  as  well  as  the  matter.'  He  says,  that 
•fveti  when  Biblical  writers  made  use  of  their  own 
faculties,  and.  wrote  each  one  in  his  own  maimer, 
without  liaving  their  menal  constituMoti  at  all 
disturtrcd,  they  were  yet  '  always  secured  by 
oelestiul  influence  against  the  adoption  of  any 
fwrms  of  sj'eerh.  or  collocation  of  words,  that 
vould  have  injureil  tiie  exltihition  of  <livine  trutli. 
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or  that  did  not  adequately  give  it  expression }' 
tiiat  the  cliaracteristic  diO'erences  of  style,  t* 
a])])arent  among  the  sacred  writers,  were  employed 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  the  purposes  of  inspiration, 
and  '  were  called  forth  in  a  rational  way;'  thai 
the  writers,  '  being  acted  i>))on  by  the  Divine 
Spirit,  expressed  tliemselves  naturally  ;  that  while 
the  divine  influence  adapted  itself  to  whatever 
was  peculiar  in  the  minds  of  inspired  men,  it 
constantly  guided  tliem  in  writing  the  sacred 
volume.'  He  declares  his  belief  tiiat  tlie  Scrip- 
tures were  written  not  under  a  ]iartiAl  or  imper- 
fect, but  under  a  plenary  and  infallible  icspira- 
tion  ;  that  they  were  entirely  the  result  of  ivine 
intervention,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  oracles 
of  Jeliovah.  Referring  to  2  Tim.  iii  16,  he  says, 
'  We  are  here  expressly  taugiit  the  divine  inspi- 
ration of  tiie  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  Codex; 
tliat  the  Scriiitures  are  inspired  as  toritten  docu- 
ments ;  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  special 
and  extraordinary  influence  of  tlie  Spirit,  and 
contain  whatever  the  Spirit  caused  to  lie  written 
for  our  instruction.'  Referring  to  1  Cor.  ii.  I.'J, 
he  says,  '  It  is  past  all  tlisimte  that  the  ajiostle 
here  unequivocally  ascribes  both  the  doctrines 
which  he  and  his  fellowlaliourers  taught,  and 
their  manner  oj' propouttdinf/  them,  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  divine  agent;'  that  the  passage 
conveys  the  idea  '  that  the  styl^.  or  mode  of  ex- 
pression which  they  used,  was  such  as  they  were 
instructed  by  the  Spirit  to  em])loy  ;'  that  '  in 
delivering  their  doctrines  they  were  under  the 
constant  guidance  (if  the  Great  Instructor,  and 
clothed  tliem  in  that  garb  which  he  directed 
fiiem  to  use ;'  that,  in  the  passage  alluded  to,  the 
apostle  refers  '  to  t\\e.  entire  character  of  the  style 
which  tiie  first  teachers  of  Christianity  were 
taught  to  use  in  announcing  its  all  im])ortant 
doctrines.'  The  passa';e  in  Matt,  x  9,  10,  he 
says,  implies,  '  that  the  subject  matter  ol  apology 
Wiis  to  be  supplied  to  tlie  apostles;  and  they 
might  be  well  assured  that  if  this,  which  was  ti.e 
most  important,  was  secured  by  <livine  instruc- 
tion, the  mere  expression  would  not  be  wanting. 
'  To  remove  all  ground  of  hesitation  from  their 
minds,  our  Lord  says,  it  is  not  ye  that  speak, 
but  tlte  Spirit  of  your  Father  ivhich  speaketh  in 
you.  \3y  his  teaching  and  superintending  influ- 
ence, they  would  always  be  enabled  to  express 
themselves  in  a  manner  wortliy  of  the  divine 
cause  which  they  were  called  to  defend — a  man 
ner  whicli  they  could  never  have  attained  by  the 
exertion  of  tlieir  unassi.sted  powers ;  so  that,  al 
though  these  powers  were  not  to  be  su])erseded, 
but  employed,  it  was  to  be  as  the  organs  of  the 
divine  agency  by  which  they  were  employed.' 
And  he  concedes  that,  as  to  all  ))ractical  pur- 
poses, ihey  were  favoured  witli  divine  influence 
111  composing  their  writings,  as  well  as  in  their 
pulilic  speaking. 

Our  author  says  that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
when  tlie  apostles  were  filled  with  the  Holy 
Gliost,  and  spake  with  other  tonguea,  as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance,  '  verbal  ins[iiratioii  in  the 
strict* St  sense  of  the  term  tool<  [ilace.'  '  The  im- 
mediate s<ip])ly  of  words,"  he  holds,  '  was  in  this 
and  cveiy  similar  instance  aiisolutely  necessary. 
And  he  lliinks  that  direct  verbal  iuspiralion  wai 
indisj)ei;sal)ly  retpiisite  in  all  instances  in  which 
prophets  atid  apo>tles  were  employed  to  wiit« 
what    they   did    not    cleaily   tomprehen<l.     Th« 
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jinssages  in  which  such  t.^rms  as  the  icord  of  God^ 
the  Lord  spake,  etc-.,  occur,  are,  in  this  view,  de- 
scriptive of  immediate  veilial  communications. 
He  supp.ses  thut,  in  all  such  cases,  icords  were 
literally  spoken,  or  audibly  pronounced  by  God 
himself,  or  by  an  angel  in  his  name.  In  this 
opinion,  however,  1  think  he  is  mistaken.  For 
unquestionably  the  word  of  the  Lord  often,  if  not 
generally,  came  to  the  projihets  in  the  way  of 
dreams,  or  other  modes  of  inward  suggestion. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  a  plenary  inspiration  of  all 
Scripture  in  regard  to  the  language  employed,  as 
well  as  the  thoughts  communicated,  onglit  not  to 
be  rejected  w:ili;^jt  valid  reasons.  The  doctrine 
is  so  ol)viousiy  imyjortaut,  and  so  consonant  to  the 
feelings  of  sincere  ])iety,  that  those  evangelical 
Cbristians  who  are  pressed  with  speculative  ob- 
jections against  it,  frequently,  in  the  honesty  of 
tlieir  hearts,  a<lvance  opinions  which,  fairly  im)dy 
it.  This  is  the  case,  as  we  liave  seen,  with  ])r. 
Henderson,  who  says,  that  the  Divine  Spirit 
guided  the  sacred  ])pnmen  in  icriting  the  Scrij)- 
tures;  that  their  mode  of  expression  was  such  as 
they  were  instructed  by  the  Spirit  to  employ  ; 
that  Paul  ascribes  not  only  the  doctrines  which 
the  apostles  tauglit,  but  the  entire  character  of 
their  sttjlc,  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit.  He 
indeed  says,  that  this  does  not  always  imjily  the 
immediate  communication  of  the  vrords  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  he  says  it  with  good  reason.  For  im- 
mediate properly  signifies,  acting  icithoiit  a 
medium,  or  withozd  the  {ntervention  of  another 
cause  or  means,  not  acting  bg  second  causes. 
Now  those  who  hold  the  highest  views  of  inspira- 
tion do  not  sujipose  tiiat  the  Divine  Spirit,  except 
in  a  few  instances,  so  influenced  the  writers  of 
Scripture  as  to  interfere  with  the  use  of  their 
rational  faculties  or  tlieir  peculiar  mental  habits 
and  tastes,  or  in  any  way  to  supersede  secondary 
causes  as  the  ni'-dium  thiough  which  his  agency 
produced  tlie  desired  effect,. 

In  regard  to  this  point,  therefore,  there  ai)pears 
to  be  little  or  no  gruimd  for  controversy.  For,  if 
God  80  influenred  the  sacred  writers  that,  either 
with  or  without  the  use  of  secondary  causes,  tliey 
wrote  just  icJiat  he  intended,  and  in  the  miinner 
he  intended,  the  end  is  secured;  and  what  they 
wrote  is  as  truly  his  irord,  as  though  he  had 
written  it  with  his  own  hand  on  taldes  of  stone, 
without  any  human  instrumentality.  The  very 
words  of  the  decalogue  were  all  such  as  God  chose. 
And  they  would  have  been  equally  so  if  Moses 
had  been  moved  by  the  Divine  Spirit  to  write 
them  with  his  iiand.  The  expression,  that  God 
immediately  imparted  or  communicated  to  the 
writers  the  very  words  which  they  wrote,  is  evi- 
dently not  well  chosen.  The  exact  truth  is  that 
the  icriters  themselves  were  the  subjects  of  the 
divine  influence.  The  S|)irit  employed  them  as 
active  instruments,  and  directed  them  in  writing, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  They  wrote  'as 
they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  mat- 
ter, in  many  cases,  was  what  they  before  knew, 
and  the  manner  was  entirely  conformed  to  their 
habits;  it  was  their  own.  But  what  was  written 
was  none  the  less  inspired  on  that  account.  God 
may  have  influenced  and  gui<led  an  apostle  as 
infallibly  in  writing  what  lie  had  before  known, 
and  that  guidance  may  have  been  as  really  neces- 
sary, as  in  writing  a  new  revehuion.  And  God 
may  have  influenced  Paul  or  John  to   write  a 
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hook  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  ami  that  itifineiic* 
may  have  been  as  real  and  as  necossarj'  as  if  tli« 
style  had  been  what  some  would  call  a  divine 
style.  It  7Pas  a  divine  style,  if  the  writer  used  it 
under  divine  direction.  It  was  a  divine  style, 
and  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  human  style,  and 
the  trriter's  oion  style,  all  in  one.  .lust  as  the 
believer's  exercises,  faith  an<l  love,  are  his  own 
acts,  and  at  the  same  time  are  the  eflects  of  divine 
influence.  '  In  efliicacious  grace,"  says  EiKiards, 
'we  are  not  merely  passive,  nor  yet  does  God  do 
some  and  we  do  the  i-est.  But  God  does  all,  and 
we  do  all.  God  produces  all,  and  we  act  all. 
For  that  is  what  he  ])roduces,  namely,  our  own 
acts.  God  is  the  only  projier  author  and  founda- 
tion :  we  only  are  the  proper  actors.  We  are,  in 
different  respects,  wholly  passive  and  wholly 
active.  In  the  Scriptures,  the  same  things  are 
represented  as  from  God  and  from  i;s.  God  is 
said  to  convert  men,  anrl  men  are  said  to  convert 
and  turn.  God  makes  a  new  heart,  and  we  are 
commanded  to  make  us  a  new  heart — not  merely 
because  we  must  use  the  means  in  order  to  the 
efl"ect,  but  the  efTect  itself  is  our  act  and  our 
duty.  These  things  are  agi-eeable  to  that  text, 
"God  worketh  in  you  iiotii  to  will  and  to  do.'"' 
The  mental  exercises  of  Paul  and  of  .Tohn  iiad 
their  own  characteristic  peculiarities,  as  much  as 
their  style.  God  was  the  author  of  .Joiin's  mind 
and  all  that  was  peculiar  to  his  mental  (acuities 
and  habits,  as  really  as  of  Paul's  mind  and  what 
was  peculiar  to  him.  And  in  the  wi.rk  of  inspi- 
ration he  used  and  directed,  for  his  own  yjurposes, 
what  was  peculiar  to  each.  When  God  ins])ired 
dil^erent  men  he  did  not  make  their  minds  and 
tastes  all  alike,  nor  did  he  make  their  hniguage 
alike.  Nor  had  he  any  occasion  flir  this  ;  for  while 
they  had  difl'erent  mentaJ  faculties  and  habits, 
they  were  as  cajiable  of  being  infallibly  directed 
by  tlie  Divine  Spuit,  and  infallibly  speaking  and 
writing  divine  truth,  as  though  their  mental  facul- 
ties and  habits  had  been  all  exactly  alike.  And 
it  is  manifest  that  the  Scriptures,  written  by  such 
a  varie'y  of  inspired  men,  and  each  part  agreeably 
to  the  peculiar  talents  and  style  of  the  writer,  are 
not  only  equally  from  Gcd,  but,  taken  together, 
are  far  better  ada)ited  to  the  purposes  of  general 
instruction,  and  all  the  objects  to  be  accomplished 
by  revelation,  than  if  they  had  been  written  by 
one  man,  and  in  one  and  the  same  manner. 

This  view  of  plenary  inspiration  is  fitted  to 
relieve  the  difficulties  and  oiijections  which  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  men  from  the  variety  of 
talent  and  taste  which  the  writers  exhiliited.  and 
the  variety  of  style  which  they  used.  See,  it  \» 
said,  how  each  writer  expresses  himself  naturally, 
in  his  own  way,  just  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
when  not  inspired.  And  see  too.  we  might  say 
in  reply,  how  each  apostle,  Peter,  Paul,  or  John, 
when  speaking  before  rulers,  witii  tlie  promised 
aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  spol;e  laturallv,  xvith  kis 
own  voice,  and  in  his  own  way,  as  he  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  on  other  occasions  when  not 
inspired.  Tiiere  is  no  more  objection  to  plenary 
inspiration  in  the  one  case  tlian  in  the  other.  The 
mental  faculties  and  haiiits  of  the  a]x>stles,  their 
style,  their  voice,  their  mode  of  speech,  all  re- 
mained as  they  were.  What,  then,  had  the  divine 
S])irit  to  do?  What  was  the  work  which  ap^jer- 
tained  to  Him?  We  reply.  His  work  was  so  to 
direct  the  apostles  in  the  use  of  their  own  talentj 
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and  haliits,  llieir  style,  tlwir  voice,  and  all  flieir 
peculiar  eiiilowinents,  that  they  sliould  speak  or 
write,  each  in  liis  own  way,  just  what  God  would 
have  them  sj)eak  or  wiite,  i'or  the  good  of  the 
Church  in  all  ages. 

The  fact  that  the  individual  peculiarities  of 
the  sacred  );eiimen  are  everywhere  so  plainly 
impressed  on  tlieir  writings,  is  often  mentioned  as 
an  object  ion  to  the  docfiine,  that  inspiration  ex- 
tended ti.  their  language  'ds  well  as  their  tlioughts. 
Tills  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  common  ob- 
jections, and  (>iie  which  has  obtained  a  very  deep 
lodgment  in  the  minds  of  some  intelligent  Chris- 
tians. It  may,  tlierefiire,  be  necessary  to  take 
some  further  pains  completely  to  remove  it. 
And  in  our  additional  remarks  relative  to  this 
and  other  objections,  it  will  come  in  our  way  to 
show  th.it  such  a  writer  as  Gaussen,  wlio  contends 
with  great  earnestness  and  ability  for  the  highest 
views  of  inspiration,  does  still,  on  all  important 
points,  agree  with  those  ivho  advocate  lower  views 
of  tlie  subject. 

Gaussen  says,  'Although  the  title  of  each  book 
shouldnot  indicatetoustliat  weare  jjassingfrom  one 
autlior  to  another  ;  yet  we  could  quickly  discover, 
by  the  change  of  their  chaiacters,  that  a  new  hand 
has  taken  tlie  pen.  It  is  perfectly  easy  to  recog- 
nise each  one  of  them,  although  they  speak  of  the 
same  master,  teach  the  same  doctrines,  and  relate 
the  same  incidents.'  But  how  does  this  prove  that 
Scripture  is  not,  in  all  respects,  inspired 'i  '  So  far 
are  we,'  says  tliis  autlior,  '  from  overlooking  human 
individuality  everywliere  impressed  on  our  sacred 
books,  tiiat,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  with  jimfound 
gratitude,  and  with  an  ever-increasing  admiration, 
that  we  regard  this  living,  real,  human  character 
infused  so  charmingly  into  every  part  of  the 
Word  of  God.  We  admit  the  fact,  ami  we  see  in 
it  clear  proof  of  the  divine  wisclom  which  dictated 
the  Scriptures.' 

Tliose  wlio  urge  the  objection  above  men- 
tioned are  plainly  inconsistent  with  themselves. 
For  while  they  deny  the  jilenary  inspiration  of 
some  parts  of  Scripture,  because  they  liave  these 
inarks  of  individuality,  they  acknowledge  inspi- 
ration in  the  fullest  sense  in  other  parts,  particu- 
culaily  in  the  prophecies,  where  this  individuality 
of  the  writers  is  equally  apjiareiit. 

In  truth,  what  can  be  more  consonant  with  our 
l>est  views  of  the  wisdom  of  God,  or  with  the  gene- 
ral analogy  of  his  works,  than  that  he  should  make 
use  of  the  tlioughts,  the  memories,  tlie  peculiar 
talents,  tastes,  and  feelings  of  his  servants  in 
recording  his  AVord  for  the  instruction  of  men? 
Why  should  he  not  associate  the  peculiaiities  of 
their  personal  character  witli  what  they  write  tinder 
his  personal  guidance'?  But,  independently  of 
our  reasoning,  this  matter  is  decided  liy  the  Bible 
itself  'AH  Scri[itiiie  is  tlivinely  inspired,' and 
it  is  all  llie  Woid  of  Go<l.  And  it  is  none  the  less 
'he  Word  of  (rod,  and  none  the  less  ins]jiied, 
because  it  comes  to  us  in  tlie  language  of  Moses, 
and  David,  and  Paul,  and  the  otlier  sacred  writers. 
'  It  is  God  who  sjieaks  to  us.  but  it  is  also  man  ; 
it  is  man,  but  it  is  also  God.'  The  Wor  I  of  God, 
in  order  to  lie  intelligible  and  jirolitable  to  us, 
'must  lie  tittered  by  inoital  tongues,  and  be 
written  liy  mortal  hands,  and  must  jiiit  on  the 
features  of  httinan  thoughts.  Tliis  bleruling  of 
humanity  and  ilivinity  in  ihe  Sciipfures  remindi 
iu  of  lie  isajesty  an  I  t  le  condescension  of  God. 


Vieweil  in  this  light,  the  Word  of  God  has  un«» 
quailed  beauties,  and  exerts  an  unequalled  powei 
over  our  hearts.' 

The  objection  to  the  plenary  insriiration  of  th* 
Scriptures,  from  the  inaccmacy  of  the  translaf'ons 
and  the  various  readings  of  the  ancient  manu- 
script cojiies,  is  totally  irrelevant.  For  what  we 
assert  is,  the  inspiration  of  the  original  Scrijjtures, 
not  of  the  translations  or  the  ancient  copies.  The 
fact  that  tiie  Scriptures  were  divinely  inspire-:'., 
cannot  lie  expunged  or  altered  by  any  subsequent 
event.  The  very  words  of  the  decalogue  were 
written  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  none  the  less  so 
because  the  manuscripts  which  Iransmit  it  to  us 
contain  some  variations.  The  inte^grity  of  tiie 
cojjies  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  inspiration  ot 
the  original.  It  is,  however,  well  known  that  the 
variations  are  harilly  worthy  to  be  mentioned. 

But  if  the  Copies  of  the  Scripttiies  which  we 
have  aie  not  insjiired,  then  how  can  the  in- 
spiration of  the  original  writings  avail  to  our 
benefit?  The  answer  is,  that,  according  to  the 
best  evidence,  the  oiiginal  writings  have  been 
transmitted  to  us  with  remarkable  fidelity,  and 
that  our  pr°seiit  copies,  so  far  as  anything  of  con- 
sequence is  concerned,  agree  with  the  writings  as 
they  came  from  inspired  men  ;  so  that,  through 
the  gracious  care  of  divine  providence,  the  Scrip- 
tures now  in  use  are,  in  all  important  respects, 
the  Scri[)tures  which  were  given  by  inspiration  of 
God,  and  are  stanijied  with  divine  authority.  In 
this  matter,  we  stand  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
apostles.  For  when  they  spoke  of  the  Scriptures, 
they  doiililless  referred  to  the  copies  which  had 
been  maile  and  preserved  among  the  Jews,  not  to 
the  original  manuscrijits  written  by  Moses  and 
the  pro])hets. 

It  has  been  made  an  objection  to  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
that  they  generally  qtiote  from  the  Septiiagint 
version,  and  that  their  quotations  are  frequently 
wanting  in  exactness.  Our  reply  is,  that  tlieir 
quotations  are  made  in  the  usual  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  an<l  alwa)  \ 
in  such  a  way  as  to  subserve  the  cause  of  truth  , 
and  therefore,  that  the  oliject'on  is  without  force. 
And  as  to  the  Septuagint  version,  the  apostles 
never  follow  it  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  authority 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Their  references  to  the 
Old  Testament  are  just  such  as  the  case  required. 
There  is  a  noble  freedom  in  their  quotations,  but 
that  freedom  never  violates  truth  or  jiropriety. 

If  any  one,  like  Priestley  anil  others  of  the  same 
school,  alleges,  that  tiiere  aie  in  the  Scrijitures 
errors  in  reasoning  and  in  matters  of  fact,  he  opens 
the  door  to  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  In- 
deed he  takes  the  ground  of  infidelity.  And  if  any 
one  holds,  that  some  parts  are  inspired,  while  other 
paits  are  not  iusjiired,  then  we  ask,  who  shall  make 
the  distinction?  And  if  we  begin  this  work,  where 
will  it  end?  But  our  present  concern  is  with 
those  who  deny  tiiat  inspiration  lespected  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture. 

I  here  are  some  who  maintoin  that  all  which 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  desired  results,  was  an 
inl'allilile  guiiiaiice  of  the '^OJ/^/zfe  of  the  sacred 
writers  ;  that  with  such  a  guidance  they  might  be 
safely  lelt  to  express  their  thoughts  in  iheir  own 
way,  without  any  special  influence  from  above. 

Now,  if  those  vviio  take  this  view  of  the  subject 
mean  that  God  not  only  gives  the  sacred  ]ienmeil 
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the  very  ideas  wlilch  tliey  are  to  write,  hut,  in 
Bome  wa\ ,  secures  an  ini'itllihle  connectidP  between 
those  ideas  anil  a  just  exjiivssiori  oCtliein  in  words; 
then,  indeed,  we  have  the  desired  result — an  int'.il- 
lilde  revelation  from  God.  made  in  the  proper 
lang-f.aaje  of  the  writ<'rs.  But  if  any  one  snpp  ises 
that  there  is  naturally  such  an  infallihle  connec- 
tion between  right  thoughts  and  a  just  expression 
of  them  in  language,  without  an  eflective  divine 
superintendence,  he  contradicts  the  lessons  of  daily 
experience.  Hut  those  to  whom  we  refer  evidently 
do  not  theniselve*  believe  in  .such  an  infilli'dc 
connectiiin.  For  when  tiiey  assign  tiieir  reas.ri 
for  denying  that  inspiration  related  to  the  language 
cf  the  Scrijitures,  they  speak  of  t!ie  dilferent,  and, 
as  t.hey  regard  them,  llie  contradictory  statements 
of  facts  by  dilferent  writers — for  example,  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  tiie  criicilixion  and  the  resur- 
rection, and  tiie  different  accounts  of  the  numbers 
of  the  slain  in  Num.  xxv.  9  and  1  Cor.  x.  8. 
Wlin.  tliey  say,  can  believe  tiiat  the  language  was 
irisp  led,  wiien  one  writer  says  that  24,000  were 
slain,  and  the  other  23,000  i  But  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  tiie  diiTiculty  presses  with  all  its  force  upon 
those  wlio  assert  tlie  iiispiratinn  of  tiie  thoughts. 
For  surely  they  will  not  say  tliat  the  sacieil  writers 
had  true  thoughts  in  tlieir  minds,  and  yet  uttered 
them  in  the  language  of  falsehood.  This  would 
contradict  their  own  idea  of  a  sure  connection 
between  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  and  the 
utterance  of  them  in  suitable  words,  and  would 
clearly  show  that  tliey  themselves  feel  it  to  he 
necessary  that  the  divine  guidance  should  extend 
to  the  words  of  insjiired  men  as  well  as  their 
thoughts.  But  if  Paul,  through  inadvertence, 
committed  a  real  mistake  in  saying  that  23,000 
fell  in  one  day,  it  must  have  been  a  mistake  in 
his  thoughts  as  well  as  in  his  words.  For  when 
he  said  2'.\,(iOi),  had  he  not  the  idea  of  that  num- 
lier  in  his  mind  ?  If,  then,  there  was  a  mistake, 
it  lay  in  his  thoughts.  But  if  there  was  no  mis- 
take in  either  of  the  writers,  then  there  is  nothitjg 
to  prove  that  insjiiration  did  not  extend  to  the 
language.  h\  however,  there  was  a  real  mis'ake, 
tlien  the  question  is  not,  what  becomes  of  verbal 
inspiration,  but  what  becomes  of  inspiration  in 
any  sense. 

As  'o  the  way  of  reconciling  the  two  statements 
above  mentioned,  but  a  few  words  can  be  ottered 
lieie.  Some  writers  attempt  to  remove  the  difti- 
cvilty  in  this  manner.  The  first  writer  says, 
21,000  were  slain,  meaning  to  include  in  that 
nuuiber  all  who  died  in  consequence  of  that  rebel- 
lion. The  other  writer  says,  23,000  fell  in  one 
day,  leaving  us  to  conclude  that  an  addition  of 
10(10  fell  the  next  day  liut  it  may  perhaps  be 
more  satisfactory  to  supjiose,  that  neither  of  the 
writers  intended  to  state  the  exict  number,  this 
being  of  no  consequenc(!  to  tlieir  olijects.  The 
real  numijer  might  be  iietween- 23,000  and  24,000, 
and  it  might  be  suilicient  for  them  to  exjness  it 
in  general  terms,  one  of  them  calling  it  24,000, 
anil  the  other  23,000,  that  is,  about  so  maity, 
either  of  the  numbers  being  accurate  enough  to 
•make  the  impression  designed.  Suppose  that  the 
exact  number  was  23,579,  and  that  both  the 
writers  knew  it  to  be  so.  It  was  not  at  all  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  maintain  their  character  as  men 
of  veracity,  that  they  should,  when  writing  for 
■inch  a  purpose,  men  on  the  particular  number 
The  particularity   axif .  length   of  the  expressior 
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would  have  been  inconvenient,  and  niiglit  liave 
made  a  less  desirable  impression  of  the  evil  of  sin 
and  the  justice  of  God,  tlian  expiessing  it  more 
briefly  in  a  round  numb<>r;  a^  we  often  say,  with 
a  view  merely  to  make  a  strong  impiessinn,  that 
in  sudi  a  battle  1 0,000,  or  50,000,  or  500,000 
were  slairi,  no  one  su{))]osing  tint  ue  mean  to  state 
the  number  with  arithmetical  exaiMiiess,  as  our 
object  does  not  require  this.  And  who  can  doubt 
that  the  Divine  Spirit  might  lead  the  sacrwl  jjen- 
men  to  make  use  of  this  principle  of  iheturic,  and 
to  speak  of  those  who  were  slain,  according  to  the 
common  practice  insuchacase  in  round  numbers^ 

It  is  sometimes  said  tiiat  the  sacied  wrileis 
were  of  themselves  generally  competent  to  express 
their  ideas  in  proper  lajiguage,  and  in  tiiis  respect 
had  no  need  of  supernatural  assistam-e.  But  tiieie 
is  just  as  much  reasori  for  saving  t'lat  tliev  were 
of  tliemselves  generally  comjielent  to  fniin  their 
own  conceptions,  and  so  had  no  need  of  super- 
natural aid  in  this  respect.  It  is  ju.st  as  reason- 
able to  say  that  iVIoses  could  recollect  what  t(/ok 
place  at  the  Red  Sea,  and  that  Paul  could  recol- 
lect that  he  was  once  a  persecutor,  and  Peier 
what  took  place  on  the  mount  of  tran^liguration, 
without  supeinatuial  aid,  as  to  say  lliat  they 
could,  without  such  aid,  make  a  projier  record 
of  these  recollections.  We  believe  a  rea'l  and 
infallible  guidance  o^  the  Spirit  in  both  lespects, 
because  this  is  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  .A.nd  it 
is  obvious  that  the  Bible  could  not  be  what  Christ 
and  the  ajwstles  considered  it  to  be,  unless  thev 
were  divinely  inspired. 

The  diversity  in  the  narratives  of  the  Kvan- 
gelists  is  sometimes  urged  as  an  objecrion  against 
the  position  we  maintain  in  regard  to  insjiiration, 
liut  evidently  without  I'eason,  and  contrary  to 
reason.  For  what  is  more  reasonable  than  to 
expect  that  a  work  of  divine  origin  will  have 
marks  of  consummate  wisdom,  and  will  be  suited 
to  accomplish  the  end  in  view.  Now  it  will  not 
be  denied  tliat  God  determined  that  there  shoulc' 
be  four  narratives  of  the  lite  and  death  of  Jesus 
from  four  historians.  If  the  narratives  were  all 
alike,  three  of  them  would  be  useless.  Indeed 
such  a  circumstance  would  create  suspicion,  and 
would  bring  discredit  upon  the  whole  concern. 
Tlie  narratives  must  then  be  dilTeieiif.  And  if, 
besides  this  useful  di\'ersity,  it  is  found  that  the 
seeming  contradictions  can  be  satisfactorily  re- 
conciled, and  if  each  of  the  narratives  Is  given 
in  the  ])ecaliar  style  and  manner  of  the  writers, 
then  all  is  natural  and  unexceptionable,  and  we 
have  (he  highest  evidence  of  the  credibility  ant* 
truth  of  the  n-irratives. 

We  shall  advert  to  one  more  objection.  It  is 
alleged  (hat  writers  who  were  constantly  under  a 
plenary  divine  inspiration  would  not  descend  to 
the  unimportant  details,  the  trilling  incidents, 
which  are  fountl  in  the  Scriptures.  To  this  it 
may  be  rejilied.  that  the  details  alluded  to  must 
be  admitted  to  be  according  to  tiulh,  and  that 
those  tilings  which,  at  first  view,  seem  to  be  trifles 
may,  when  taken  in  their  connections,  jnove  to  be 
of  serious  moment.  And  it  is  moreover  manifest 
that,  considering  what  human  beings  and  human 
att'airs  really  are,  if  all  those  things  wiiich  are 
called  trifling  and  unimportant  were  excluded, 
the  Scriptures  would  fail  6f  being  conlormeil  to 
fact;  they  woidd  not  be  faithful  histories  o\'  tii»> 
man  life :  so  that  the  very  circumstance  whick 
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w  fleinanded  <is  proof  of  inspiration  wou!"  be- 
come an  argument  against  it.  And  hereir  ivo 
cannot  hut  admire  the  perfect  wisdom  wliicli 
guiiied  flie  sacred  writers,  while  we  mark  the 
M'eakness  and  sliallowness  of  tlie  oKjections  wiiich 
are  inged  against  their  inspiration. 

On  the  wliole,  after  carefully  investigating  the 
snl)ject  of  inspiration,  we  are  conducted  to  the 
important  conclusion  that  'all  Scripture  is  di- 
vinely inspired;'  tiiat  tlie  sacred  penmen  wrote 
'as  they  weie  moved  by  tiie  Holy  Ghost ;'  and 
that  these  representations  are  to  he  understood  as 
implying  that  the  writers  liad,  in  all  respects,  the 
elfectual  guidance  of  the  divine  Spirit.  And  we 
are  still  more  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  be- 
cause we  find  ttiat  it  hegets  in  those  wlio  seriously 
adnjit  it,  an  acknowledgment  of  tlie  divine  oiigin 
of  Scripture,  a  reverence  for  its  teachings,  and  a 
practical  regard  to  its  requirements,  like  what 
appeared  in  Christ  and  his  apostles.  Being  con- 
vinced that  the  Biiile  has,  in  all  parts  and  in 
all  respects,  the  seal  of  the  Almiglity,  and  that 
it  is  truly  and  entirely  from  God,  we  are  led  by 
reason,  con.science,  and  piety  to  bow  submissively 
to  its  liigh  authority,  imjilicifly  to  believe  its 
dnclrines,  iiowever  incomprehensible,  and  cor- 
uially  to  obey  its  precepts,  however  contrary  to 
our  natural  inclinations.  We  come  to  it  from 
day  to  day,  noi  as  judges,  but  as  learners,  never 
questioning  the  projiriety  or  utility  of  any  of  its 
contents.  This  precious  Word  of  God  is  the  per- 
fect standard  of  our  faith,  and  the  rule  of  our  life, 
our  coniCirt  in  atTliction,  and  our  sure  guide  to 
heaven. — '/.  W. 

INTERPRETATION  (BIBLICAL),  and 
HERMENEUTICS.  There  is  a  very  ancient 
and  wide-spread  beliel'that  the  knowledge  of  divine 
things  in  general,  and  of  the  divine  will  in  parti- 
cular, is  by  no  means  a  common  property  of  tlie 
whole  human  race,  but  only  a  prerogative  of  a  few 
specially-gifted  and  privileged  individuals.  It 
has  been  considered  that  this  higher  degree  of 
knowledge  has  its  source  m  light  and  instruction 
proceeding  directly  from  God,  and  that  it  can 
be  imparted  to  others  by  communicating  to  them 
a  Key  to  the  signs  of  the  divine  will.  Since,  how- 
ever, ])erson9  who  in  this  manner  have  l)een  indi- 
rectly taught,  are  initiated  into  divine  secrets,  and 
conseijuently  appear  as  the  confidants  of  deity, 
they  also  enjoy,  altliough  instructe<l  only  through 
the  medium  of  others,  a  more  intimate  communion 
with  God,  a  more  distinct  perception  of  liis 
thoughts,  Jiiiil  consequently  a  mediate  conscious- 
ness of  deity  itself.  It  therefore  follows  that 
persons  tinis  either  immediately  or  mediately 
iiwtructed  are  su[)posed  to  be  ca])al)le,  Ijy  means 
of  their  divine  illuuiinalion  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  signs  of  the  divine  will,  to  impart  to  mankind 
the  ardently-desired  knowledge  of  divine  things 
and  of  the  will  of  deity.  Tiiey  are  considered  to 
be  interpreters  or  explainers  of  the  signs  of  the 
divine  will,  and,  consequently,  to  be  mediators 
•between  God  and  man.  Divine  illinnination  and 
a  conununicable  knowledge  of  the  signs  and  ex- 
|)ressions  of  the  divine  will,  are  thus  su])])osed  to 
be  comi)iiied  ni  one  and  the  same  person. 

This  idea  is  tiie  basis  of  the  Hebrew  N^33,  pro- 
phst.  The  ]iro])hpt  is  a  divinely-inspired  seer, 
and.  assTich,  he  is  an  interpreter  and  jireacher  of  the 
divine  will.  He  may  either  be  directlv  calleil  by 
God,  or  have   been  prepared  for  his  office  in  the 
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icliools  of  the  jirophels  (conq).  Kiiobe),  Der  Pro 
j^ketismus  der  Hebriier  vu/lstdndiff  darc/estellt, 
Breslau,  1837,  pt.  i.  p.    02,  sq. ;  ])t.  ii.  ]>.  4.5.  sq.'i. 

However,  the  being  filled  with  the  Holy  Gliosi 
was  the  most  prominent  fniture  in  the  Flebrew 
idea  of  a  prophet.  Tliis  is  even  implied  in  tha 
usual  ap))ellafion  X*33,  wliicli  means  a  person  in 
the  state  of  divine  inspiration  (not  a  predicter  of 
future  events).  Prophetism  ceased  altogether  as 
soon  as  Jehovah,  according  to  the  popular  opiniein. 
censed  to  communicate  his  Snirit. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  kept  the  idea 
of  divine  inspiration  more  distinct  from  the  idea 
of  interpretation  of  tbe  divine  will.  They,  accord- 
ing to  a  more  natural  mannei- of  viewing  the  sub- 
ject, recognised  geiierjilly,  in  the  mediator  between 
God  and  man,  more  of  an  experiet)ced  and  skilful 
inter[)reter  than  of  a  divinely- inspired  seer.  They 
distmguished  the  interpreter  and  the  seer  by  dif- 
ferent names,  of  which  we  will  speak  hereafter. 
It  was  the  coml)iriation  of  the  power  of  interpreta- 
tion with  inspiratim,  which  distinguished  the 
Hebrew  piophets  or  seeis  from  those  of  other  ancient 
nations.  The  Hebrew  notion  of  a  N''33  ap])ear», 
among  the  Greeks,  to  have  been  split  into  its  two 
constituent  parts  of  /xdvTis,  from  ,;iaiVe<r6ai,  to  rave 
(Platoiiis  Phcedrus,  §  48,  ed.  Sleph.  p.  244,  a.  b.), 
and  of  i^riyT)r7]s,  from  i^T^yfTcB^,  to  expound. 
However,  the  ideas  of  ^avris  and  of  iijuriTriJ 
could  be  combined  in  the  same  person.  Comp. 
Boissonnade,  Anecdota  Grepca,  i.  96.  Ad/xirwy 
ov^riyrtriis  fxavris  yctp  ^y  koI  xpVf^f-'-ovs  e|r)7«4To 
(comp.  Scliolia  in  Aristophanis  i\'?<ies,  336),  and 
Arriaiii  Epictetus,  ii.  7,  rhp  ixavriv  rhv  f^rtyoii' 
fifvov  ra  ffrifxe7a;  Plato,  De  L(gibus,  ix.  p.  871 
c,  fj.iT  f^rjytjTSiV  Ka\  fxavrtcay ;  Euripidis  Phos- 
nissee,  v.  i()18,  o/uaj/ris  ii7)yi](raro,a.r\i\  Iphic/etna 
in  Aulide.  I.  52!).  Plutarcli  {Vila  Nittnxe.  caj 
xi.)  jdaces  647)777x175  and  ■jrpo<p4)Trii  together;  sc 
also  does  Dionysius  Halicaniassensis,  ii.73.  The 
two  first  of  these  examples  ])rove  that  e|7)7T7Tai 
were,  according  to  the  Greeks,  jjersons  who  jws- 
sessed  the  gift  of  discovering  the  will  of  the  Deity 
from  certain  a])pearances,  and  of  interpreting 
signs.  Jul.  Pollux,  viii.  121,  ^-ny-rrraX  5e  tica- 
KovvTo,  01  ra  irepl  Tciy  5io(rrifj.fiwv  Kol  ra  reap 
&KKujv  UpSiv  SiSao-A-orrfs.  Harpocration  says,  and 
Suidas  repeats  after  him,  i^iTyrjr-qs  6  ilriyovfj-d'Oi 
TO  Upd.  Com]).  Bekker,  .^wecrfo^rt  Grceca,  i.  185, 
(iTf]yovin-ai  oi  (/xTTftpot.  Creu/.er  defines  the  if^Tj- 
yrjTai,  in  his  SyinboUk  nnd  Mythologie  der  Alten 
Volker.  i.  15,  as  'persons  whose  high  vocation  it  was 
to  bring  laymen  into  harmony  with  divine  things.' 
These  i^riyTrrai  moved  in  a  rel  igious  sphere  (comp. 
Herod,  i.  78,  and  Xenophontis  Cyroptedia,  \'vA. 
3,  11).  Even  the  Delphic  Apollo,  replying  to 
those  who  sought  his  oracles,  is  called  by  Plato 
iiriyqri]s (rolit.'w  448,  b.).  Plutarch  mentions, in 
Vita  Thesei,  c.  25,  bai<DV  koI  Upuv  t^riyTjrci ;  comp. 
also  the  above-qUotcd  passage  of  Dionysius  Hali- 
carnas.sensis,  and  especiallv  Ruhnken  [ad  Timeri 
L-»^icon.  ed.  Lugd.  Bat.  17S9,  p.  189,  sq.).  The 
Scholiast  on  S.iphocles(yiy«j;.  I.  320)  has  (0)yri<ns 
67rl  raiv  Oeiaiy,  and  the  Scholiast  on  Electra, 
426,  has  the  definition  e^T}yqffis  Sta(rd(pr]<ris  deidbv. 
It  is  in  connection  with  this  original  signification 
of  the  worn  (^yjyr\rris  that  the  expounders  of  the  law 
are  styled  f^TjyTiTai ;  l>ecause  the  ancient  law  wa« 
derived  fiom  the  gods,  and  ilie  hiw-lang  ikge  had 
become  unintelligil)le  tr  the  multitude.  (^^Compk 
Lvsias,  vi.  10;  Diodorus  Siculus,  xiii.  3i  ;  Kuha 
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ken,  as  quoted  above ;  the  annotatois  on  Pollux 
and  Harpocration  ;  and  K.  Fr.  Hermann,  Lehr- 
buch  der  Gricchischen  Staats-aUcrtJi iimer,  Mar- 
burg, 1836,  ^  104,  note  4).  In  Athenyeus  and 
Plutarch  there  are  mentionetl  hooks  umler  tlie  litle 
(^TjyTjTiKa,  uliich  contuiiied  hitroductions  to  the 
riglit  understanding  of  sacred  signs.  ("Comp.Vale- 
sius.  ad  Harpocrationis  Lexicon,  Lipsiae,  182i, 
ii.  4<5-2.) 

Like  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  also  distinguished 
between  vates  and  interpres  j^Cicero,  Fragni.  ; 
Ilortens.)  : — Sive  vates  sive  in  sacris  initiisque 
tradendis  divinae  mentis  interpretes.'  Servius 
(^ad  Virgilii  /En.  iii.  359)  quotes  a  passage 
from  Cicero,  thus  : — ut  ait  Cicero,  omnis  divi- 
nandi  jjeritia  in  duas  partes  dividiiur.  Nam 
ant  fiuor  est,  ut  in  vaticinantibus;  ant  ars,  ut 
in  aruspicibus,  fulgurilis  sive  fnlguratoribus,  et 
auguribus :  that  is,  '  tlie  science  of"  divination  is 
twofold  ;  it  is  either  a  sacred  raving,  as  in  prophets, 
or  an  art,  as  in  soothsayers,  who  regard  the  intes- 
tines of  sacrifices,  or  lightnings,  or  the  flight  of 
birds.'  The  ctruspices,fiilgutiti,fulr/uratores,  and 
auf/urcs,  Itelong  to  the  idea  ol'the  interpres  dco- 
ru»i.  Com]).  Cicero,  Pro domo  sua,c.  Al: — Kqui- 
uem  sic  accepi,  iu  religion! bus  suscipiendis  caput 
esse  interpretari  quae  voluntas  deorum  immorta- 
lium  esse  videatur  : — '  I  have  been  taught  tlius, 
that  in  undertaking  new  religious  performances 
the  chief  thing  seems  to  be  the  interpretation  of 
tlie  will  (.if  the  immortal  gotls.'  C\cero  (De  Divi- 
natione,  i.  41)  says: — Etrnria  interpretatur  quid 
quibnsque  ostendatur  monstris  atque  portentis. 
'  Tlie  Helrusci  explain  the  meaning  of  all  re- 
markable furelioding  signs  and  poi  tents.'  Hence, 
in  Cicero  (Z>e  Leijibus,  ii.  27),  the  expression, 
'  interpretes  religionum.' 

An  example  of  this  distinction,  usual  among 
the  Greeks,  is  found  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4,  30.  The 
Corinthians  tilled  witii  tiie  Holy  Gliost  were 
yKiicrcrais  AaKovyres,  speaking  in  tongues,  conse- 
quently they  were  in  the  slate  of  a  /.cavris ;  but 
frequently  tiiev  did  not  comprehend  tlie  sense  of 
their  own  inspiration,  and  did  not  understand  how 
,to  interpret  it  because  they  had  not  tlie  fpfj.rjffia 
•yKoiacrSiv,  interpretation  of  tonyttes :  consequently 
they  were  not  iirry-qTO-i. 

Tlie  Romans  obtained  the  interpretatio  from 
tne  Etruscans  (Cicero,  De  Vivitiatione,  i.  2,  and 
Ottfried  Miiller,  Die  Etrusker,  ii.  8,  sq.)  ;  but 
the  ab'jve  distinction  was  the  cause  that  the 
interpretatio  degenerated  into  a  common  art, 
which  was  exercised  without  insfiiration,  like  a 
contemptible  sootiisaying.  the  rules  of  which  were 
contained  in  writings.  Cicero  {De  Divinatione, 
i.  2)  says: — Furoris  divinationem  Siliyllinis  tnax- 
inie  versibus  conlineri  aibitrati,  eorum  decern 
interpretes  delectus  e  civilate  esse  voluerunl ; — 
'  Supposing  that  divination  by  raving  was  espe- 
cially contained  in  the  Sibylline  verses,  they  ap- 
jy)inted  ten  public  interpreters  of  tlie  same.' 

Th«  ideas  of  interpres  and  of  interpretatio  were 
not  confined  among  the  Romans  to  sacred  sub- 
jects; which,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  case  among 
the  Greeks  with  the  corresponding  Greek  terms. 
The  words  interpres  and  interpretatio  were  not 
only,  as  among  the  Greek's,  applied  to  the  expla- 
nation of  the  laws,  but  also,  in  general,  to  the  ex- 
planation of  whatever  was  obscure,  and  even  to 
a  mere  intervention  in  the  settlement  of  affairs ; 
for  instance,    we  find  in  Livy    (xxt.    12)  pacis 
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interpres,  denoting  Alorcas,  by  whose  instrumea* 
tality  peace  was  offered.  At  an  earlier  jieriod 
interpretes  meant  only  those  persons  by  means  ol 
whom  affairs  lietween  God  and  man  were  seitled 
(comp.  Virgilii  ^Kneis,  x.  175,  and  Seivius  on 
this  passage).  The  words  interpretes  and  con- 
jectores  became  convertible  terms  : — unde  etiam 
somniorum  atque  ominum  interpretes  cunjectorea 
vocantur  : — '  for  which  reason  the  interpreters  of 
dreams  and  omens  are  called  also  conjecturers ' 
(Quintil.  Instit.  iii.  6). 

From  what  we  have  stated  it  follows  that 
f^-fiyrjo-is  and  interpretatio  were  originally  te-mji 
confined  to  the  unfolding  of  supernatural  subjects. 
aUhough  in  Latin,  at  an  early  period,  these  terms 
were  also  applied  to  profane  matteis.  The  Chris- 
tians also  early  felt  the  want  of  an  interpretation 
of  their  sacred  writings,  which  they  deemed  to  b'i 
of  divine  origin;  consequently  tiiey  wanted  in- 
terpreters and  instruction  by  the  aid  o(  which  the 
true  sense  of  the  sacred  SV:riptnres  might  be  dis- 
covered. The  right  understanding  of  tlie  nature 
and  will  of  God  seemed,  among  the  Ciiristians, 
as  well  as  at  an  early  period  among  the  heatlien, 
to  depend  upon  a  right  understanding  of  certain 
external  signs  ;  however,  theie  was  a  progress  from 
the  unintelligible  signs  of  nature  to  more  intelli- 
gible written  signs,  which  was  certainly  an  im- 
portant progress. 

The  Christians  retained  about  the  interpreta- 
tion of  tlieir  sacred  writings  t!;e  same  expie^sions 
which  liad  been  current  in  reference  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  sac-ad  subjects  among  tlie  heathen. 
Hence  arose  the  fact  that  the  Greek  Christians 
employed  with  predilection  the  words  t^rr/r>(rii 
and  e^rjTTjTTiy  in  reference  to  the  inter|iretation  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  But  the  ciicumstancc  tluit, 
St.  Paul  employs  the  term  kp^rivda  yXwaatnv 
for  the  interpietation  of  the  -/Acocrcrais  \a\iiv 
(I  Cor.  xii.  10,  xiv.  26 j,  greatly  cuntiibuted  that 
words  belonging  to  the  root  epjUTji/eueif  were  a,iso 
made  use  of.  According  to  Eusebins  {Historiu 
Ecclesiastica,  iii.  9),  Pajiias,  bishoj)  of  Hieia|Kilis, 
wrote,  as  early  as  about  a.d.  100,  a  work  undet 
the  title  of  \oyiaiv  KvpiaKciy  eq-rjyi^ais,  which 
means  an  interpretation  of  the  discourses  of 
Jesus.  Papias  explained  the  leligiuus  contents 
of  these  discourses,  which  he  liad  collected  from 
oral  and  written  traditions.  He  dibtinguislied 
between  the  meaning'  ut' e^Tiyeiadai  a.\id  ipfjii^vfveiv, 
as  appears  from  his  oliservation  (pieserved  by 
Eusebius  in  the  place  quoteil  aliove),  in  whicli  he 
says  concerning  tiie  K6yi.a.  of  St.  Miithew,  written 
in  Hebrevv,  kpfurivtvcre  '6k  avra  ws  iSvyaro  eKaoTos, 
'  but  every  one  inlerpietetl  them  accordiiig  to  his 
ability".  In  the  Greek  Church,  6  i^i)yr]Ti]s  and 
ii'r}yr\raX  roii  \6you  were  the  usual  terms  for 
teachers  of  Christianity.  (See  Eusebii  Hiitoriu 
Ecclesiastica,  vii.  30,  and  Heinichen  on  this 
jiassage,  note  21;  Photii  BibliotU.  Hod.  106; 
Cave,  Hist.  Liter,  i.  146).  Origen  called  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Holy  Scriptures  c^tj^tjtikci  ;  and 
Procopius  of  Gaza  wrote  a  work  on  several  books 
of  the  Bilile,  entitled  (rxo^ai  t^riyTjTiKaL  How- 
ever, we  find  the  word  «pjU57;'€ia  emjiloyed  as  a 
synonym  of  e^Tjyriais,  esjiecially  among  the  inlia- 
bitants  of  Antioch.  For  iiistance,  Gregoriiis 
Nyssenus  says,  concerning  Ephraim  Syrus,  ypa<i>i)» 
oKriv  aKpi^ais  irpls  Ae^iv  r]piJ.r,vivff(v  (see  Gvegorii 
Nysseni  Vita  Epiiraimi  Sgri ;  Opera,  Paris,  ii. 
p.  1033).    Theodorus  of  Mopsuestia,  TheodoreC 
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aiid  otliers,  wrote  comnientaiifs  on  the  sacred 
ScrijituiPs  under  the  title  of  kpfxriveia  (compare  A. 
H.  Niemeyer.  (h  Isidori  PeluHiotte  J'ita,  f>criptis, 
et  Doctrina.   Ilalae,  1820.  p.  207). 

Amoiij^  tlie  Latin  Ciiristiaiis  the  word  intcrpres 
bad  a  wider  rauu'e  tii:in  the  corres))oiiding  Greek 
Wim.  and  the  Latins  had  no  precise  term  lor  the 
exposition  of  (lie  Bihlo  wliich  exactly  (■()rresix)nded 
;vith  the  Greek.  The  word  interpreiatio  was 
applied  only  in  'he  sense  of  occupation  or  act 
of  an  e.rpusitor  of  the  Bible,  l)nt  not  in  the  sense 
of  CONTENTS  elicited  fro7n  biblical  passages. 
Die  words  tractarc,  tractator,  and  tractulns 
were  in  preference  employed  with  respect  to  bib- 
lical exj'ositiiin,  and  the  sense  which  it  elicited. 
Together  with  these  words  there  oc?ur  conimen- 
tariits  and  expositio.  In  reference  to  the  cxege- 
tical  work  of  St  Hilary  on  St.  Matthew,  the 
codices  tiucluate  between  commcntarius  and 
tractatus.  St.  Augustine's  truvtatus  are  well 
known  ;  and  this  father  frequeiitiv  mentions  the 
divi)iararn  scripturarum  trnctatorfS.  For  in- 
stance, Retractationes  1.23.  divinorum  t)-actatores 
eloquioncm.  Sulpicius  Severus,  Dial.  i.  6. 
cyiginis  ....  qtd  tract/ttor  sacroruni  peritissimtis 
hubebatur.  Viucentius  Lirinensis  observes  in  his 
Commonifnriuin  on  ICor.  xii.  28: — tertio  doctores 
qui  tractafoies  nunc  appellantiir  ;  quos  hie  idem 
apostolus  etiam  prophetas  interdum  nnncnpat,  eo 
quod  )wr  pos  jiroiihetarum  mysteria  popidis  iiperi- 
antur  : — '  in  the  thiid  place  teachers  who  are  now 
called  tractatnri^  ;  whom  the  same  apostle  some- 
times styles  pr(!])hets,  because  l>y  them  the  mysteries 
of  the  ])iopliets  are  opened  to  the  ]iPople  (com- 
pare ])ufresne,  Glussarium  medice  et  injitnce 
Latinitaiis,  sub  tuactator  et  tractatus  ;  and 
Baluzp.  ad  Servat.  Lupiim,  p.  479). 

However,  the  occupation  of  interpres,  in  (he 
nobler  sense  of  this  word,  was  not  nnknovvn  to  St. 
Jerome  ;  as  may  be  seen  from  Ids  Pra-fntio  in 
lihros  Sanmelis  (Opera,  ed.  \  allarsi,  ix.  j).  459)  : — 
Quic([uid  enim  crebrins  vertendo  (?t  emendiindo 
soliciting  et  didi'imus  et  tenemus,  nostrum  est. 
Kt  qumn  intellexeiis,  quod  antea  nesciebas,  vel 
interpret  em  me  estimato  si  gratus  es,  vel  irapa- 
ppaaryv  si  ingratus  : — '  for  whatever  l)y  frequently 
translating  and  carefully  correi  ting  we  hive 
learned  and  retain,  is  our  own.  And  if  you  have 
understood  what  yoM  formerly  did  not  know,  con- 
sider me  to  be  an  expositor  if  you  are  grateful,  or 
a  i>araphrast  if  yon  are  ungrateful.' 

In  nioderu  times  the  word  inlerpretatio  has 
again  come  inio  re])ute  in  the  sense  of  scrijjtural 
expo»i(i(in,  for  which,  indeed,  interpretation  is 
now  the  st.mding  technical  ttrm. 

The  (xeimaji  language  also  distinguishes  be- 
tween the  words  «((s/fy^«  and  erid'aren  in  such  a 
manner  lh.it  the  former  corresponds  to  ^i,7iy eiadai 
and  interprelari.  Tlie  word  auslegeti  is  always 
used  ill  the  sense  of  rendering  ))ercep(ible  what  is 
contained  under  signs  and  syndwls.  Comjiare 
Diouysii  Ilalicarnassensis  Antiq.  Rum.  ii.  7o  : 
Tw?  T6  /SiajToTj,  oTTocroi  /xi)  'iiraffi  -rous  nepl  ra  6f7a 
ffi (ia.tr ixovs.  e^TjyrjTal  yivovTai  Kal  irpocpriTcu  :  '  for 
the  iguoriiiir.  v/lio  do  not  know  what  belongs  to 
iivine  worslnp,  there  are  expositors  and  jiiophets.' 

Tlie  word  erkliiren,  on  the  contraiy,  means  to 
clear  tip  In/  (irf/ii/ncuts  tvhal  has  been  indistinctly 
understodd.  so  that  what  was  inconiprehensil)le 
is  comprelietided. 

The  Eriddrer  does  not  develope  wtiat  is  hidden 
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and  concealed,  but  explains  what  is  nnc'.ear  an^ 
obscure  (see  VVeigand,  Wortcrbuch  der  DcuU 
schen  Synonymen,  \.  Mainz.  1840,  p.  140  sq). 
Hence  it  follows  (hat  the,J((s/e(7c/- of  the  Bible 
occuijies  a  position  difl'erent  from  that  of  the 
ErklHrer,  although  these  terms  are  frequently 
employed  as  if  they  were  synonymous.  The 
Ausleycr.  e^ij-yqTijs,  ojjeiis  what  is  concealed  under 
the  words  of  the  Bible.  He  unveils  mysteries, 
while  the  ErklHrer,  ep/nTivevs,  sees  in  tiie  words  of 
the  Bible  not  merely  signs  for  something  concealed 
and  hidden,  but  words  the  sense  of  which  is  to  lie 
cleared  up  wlienever  it  is  obscure.  The  Erhliiret 
stands  on  natural  ground,  but  the  Auslerfer  on 

SUPEKNATUItAI,. 

From  ancient  times  the  church,  or  rather  eccie* 
si.astical  bodies  and  religious  denominations, 
have  taken  the  supeinatuial  ])osition  with  reference 
to  tlie  Bible,  as.  before  the  CInnch,  tlie  Jews  did 
in  respect  of  the  Old  Testament  The  church  and 
denominations  have  demaTided  Auslcrjer,  not 
ErklHrer.  They  have  sujjpused  that  in  (he  authors 
of  Biblical  hooks  there  did  not  exist  a  literary 
activity  of  (he  same  kind  which  indiicps  men  to 
wiite  down  what  they  have  thought,  ijut  have 
always  required  from  their  followers  tlie  belief 
that  (he  Bildical  authors  wrote  in  a  state  of  in- 
sjjiration,  that  is  to  say,  under  a  jieculiar  and 
direct  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit.  Sometimes 
the  Biblical  authors  were  describe<l  to  be  merely 
external  and  mechanical  instruments  of  God's 
revelation.  But  hoivever  wide,  or  however  n&r 
row  the  bounilaries  were,  within  which  the  ope- 
ration of  God  upon  the  writers  was  conlined  by 
ecclesiastical  supposition,  the  origin  of  the  Bibli- 
cal books  was  always  supposed  to  be  essentially 
different  from  the  origin  of  human  ci)m|:ositions ; 
and  this  difi'erence  deinanded  the  application  of 
])eculiar  rules  in  cider  to  understand  the  Bible. 
Tlieie  were  leijuired  jieculiar  art?  and  kinds  of 
information  in  order  to  discover  the  sen.se  and 
con(eiits  of  books  which,  on  account  of  their  ex- 
traordinary origin,  weie  inaccessible  by  (he  ordi- 
nary way  of  logical  riile.s,  and  whose  writter 
words  were  only  outward  signs,  liehind  which  a 
higher  and  divine  meaning  was  coiicealeil.  Con- 
sequently, (hecliiuch  and  denominations  required 
Dealer,  Anslec/er,  e^rjyriTai,  or  interpreters,  of  the 
signs  by  means  of  wiiich  God  had  revealed  his 
will.  Thus  necessarily  arose  again  in  the  Chris- 
tian church  the  ait  of  opening  or  interpreting  (he 
su])ernatural  ;  which  ait  had  an  existence  in 
earlier  leligions,  but  with  (his  essential  ditl'erence, 
that  the  signs,  liy  the  opening  of  which  superna- 
tural truth  was  obtained,  were  now  more  siinjile, 
and  of  a  more  intelligible  kind,  than  in  earlier 
religions.  They  were  now  written  signs,  which 
belonged  to  the  sphere  of  s)ieech  and  language, 
(Imiugh  which  alone  all  modes  of  thinking  obtain 
clearness,  and  can  lie  readily  connnunicated  to 
others.  But  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  which  divine 
revelation  was  jneserved,  dill'er,  by  conveying 
divine  thoughts,  from  common  language  and 
writing,  which  convey  only  human  thought.s. 
Hence  it  fidlowed  that  its  sense  was  much  deeper, 
and  far  exceeded  the  usual  sphere  of  human 
thoughts,  so  (hat  (lie  usual  lequisites  lor  the  riarht 
understanding  of  written  documents  apjieared  tc 
be  insullicient.  According  to  (his  ojiinion  a 
LOWER  and  a  higher  sense  of  the  Bible  wer« 
distinguished.     The  lower  sense  was  that  whick 
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could  be  elicited  according  to  the  rules  of 
grammar;  tlie  higlier  spiise  was  considered  to 
consist  (if  dcpi)er  tlidi'-i^hts  concealed  under  the 
grammatical  meaning  of  the  words.  'I'liese  d«e|ier 
thoughts  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  in  various 
ways,  I'ut  not  hy  granimafical  research. 

The  Jews,  in  the  days  of  Jesus,  employed  for 
this  purpose  especially  the  tyjjico-allej^orical  in- 
terpretation. The  Jews  of  Palestine  endeavoured 
liy  means  of  this  mode  of  interpretation  especially 
to  elicit  the  secrets  of  futurity,  which  were  said  to 
be  fully  contained  in  the  ()ld  Testament.  (See 
Wsehiier,  Aiiiiqiiitates  Hcbra-orian,  vol.  i.  Got- 
tingae,  1743.  p.  341,  sq. ;  Dopke,  Hermeneutlk 
der  neutestumcntlichen  Schriflsteller,  Leipzig, 
1829,  p.  SS,  sq.,  161,  sq. ;  Hirsciifeld,  der  Ovist 
der  Talinudischen  Auslegung  der  Blbel,  Berlin, 
1840;  comp.  Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  103;  Justin 
Martyr,  Apol.  i.  p|).  52.  61  ;  Bretschiieider,  His- 
torisch-dogmntische  Aiis/efjungt  des  yetien  Testa- 
mentes,  Leipzig.  I'^OG,  ]i   So,  sq.) 

The  Alexandrine  Jews,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
deavoured to  raise  tlsemselves  from  the  simple 
sense  of  the  words,  rh  ^I/vx^kSv,  to  a  higher,  more 
general,  and  sjiiritual  sense,  rh  Trvev/MaTiKSv  (see 
Dahne,  Geschictliche  Darstellimrj  der  J'udisch- 
Alexandrinischen  Eeliqions-Philosophie,  Halle, 
1834,  i.  p.  52,  sq. ;  i'i.  17.  195,  sq,  209,  22M, 
241).  Similar  princi|iles  were  adopted  i,y  the 
authors  of  the  New  Testament  (see  De  Wetfe, 
Ueber  die  Si/mbolisch-Ti/pische  Lehrartin  Briefe 
an  die  Hebriier,  in  der  Theolot/isclteti  Zeitschrift, 
von  Schleiermacher  und  De  Wette,  part  iii. ; 
Tholuck,  Bcilage  zuni  Commentar  uber  den 
Brief  an  die  Hehrdcr,  1840). 

These  two   tnodes  of  interpretation,  the  aii.e- 

OOUICO  TYPIC.VI.  and  the  AI.I.EGOIilCO-MYSTICAI,, 

are  found  in  the  Christian  writers  as  early  as  the 
first  and  second  centuries;  the  latter  as  ^coia-is, 
the  former  a?  a  demonstration  that  all  and  everv- 
thmg,  both  what  had  happened,  and  what  would 
come  to  pass,  was  scjtneliow  contained  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  (see  Justin  Martyr,  as  quoted  above, 
and  Tertuilian,  Adversus  Marcio7ieni,  iv.  2, 
Praedicatio  discipulorum  suspecta  fieri  posset  si 
non  assistat  auctoritas  : — '  Tlie  preachin;?  of  the 
disciple.^  might  appear  to  be  questionable,  if  it 
was  not  supi'orted  by  other  authority'). 

To  these  allegorical  modes  of  interpretation 
was  added  a  third  mode,  which  necessarily  sprung 
up  after  the  rise  of  the  Catholico-apostolical 
church,  namely,  the  dogmaticai,,  or  theoi.o- 
aico-Kcci.EsiA5.TicAL.  The  followers  of  the 
Catholico-apostolical  church  agreed  that  all 
apostles  and  all  apostolical  writings  had  an  equal 
authority,  because  they  were  all  under  an  equal 
guidance  of  trie  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  it  followed 
that  they  could  not  set  forth  either  contradictory 
or  different  docttine?.  A  twofold  expedient  was 
adopted  in  order  to  effect  harmony  of  interpreta- 
tion. The  one  was  of  the  apparent  and  relative 
kind,  because  it  referred  to  subjects  which  appear 
incomprehensible  only  to  the  confined  human 
iinderstanding,  but  which  are  in  perfect  harmony 
in  the  divine  thouijiits.  Justin  {Dialogus  cum 
Trypkoue.  c.  65)  says  : — eK  iravros  TreTreiafiiyos 
OTi  ovSefxia  ypaipri  rij  eTfpa  ivavTia  iffrlv,  avTbi  /xt] 
vofiv  ijmWov  QiJio\uyr](Toi  to.  fipTtfieya  : — '  Being 
quite  certain  that  no  Scrijiture  contradicts  the 
other,  I  will  rather  confess  that  I  do  not  under- 
ttead    what    is   said    therein.'      St.   Chrvsostom 


lestricted  this  as  follows  : — navra  aa(f>7J  kcu  eWea 
Ta  irapa  rats  Oetcus  ypa(pais,  irivra  ra.  a.va>^  Koia 
5f;Aa  (llo/nil.  iii.  c.  4.  in  Ef).  1  ad  'i'hessaloiii- 
censcs)  : — '  In  the  divine  writings  everything  is 
intelligible  and  plain,  wlialever  is  necessary  is 
open  '  (compare  HomiL  iii.  de  Lazaro,  and 
Athanasii  Oraiio  contra  gcntes ;  Opera  i.  p.  12). 
The  SECOND  expe<lient  adopted  by  the  cinuch 
was  to  consiiier  certain  articles  of  I'aith  to  lie 
LEADING  uocTRiNEs,  and  to  rcgulate  and  de- 
fine accordingly  the  sense  of  the  Bible  whei- 
ever  it  apjieared  iloubtful  and  imcertain.  This 
led  to  the  theoi.ouico-ecci.esiastjcai.  or  dog- 
maticai. mode  oi'  iiilerpretafion,  which,  when 
the  Christians  were  divided  into  .several  sects, 
proved  to  be  indispensable  to  the  Church,  but 
which  adopted  various  forms  in  tlie  various  sects 
by  which  it  was  employed.  Not  only  the  heretics 
of  ancient  times,  but  also  the  followers  of  the 
Roman  Catholic,  the  Greek  Catholic,  the  Syrian, 
the  Anglican,  the  Protestant  Church,  &c.,  have 
endeavoured  to  interpret  the  Bible  \n  harmony 
with  their  dogmas. 

The  ditl'erent  modes  of  interpreting  the  Bible 
are,  according  to  what  we  have  staled,  the  fullow- 
ing  three — the  guammaticai,,  the  allbooricai.. 
the  D0G.MATICAI,.  The  grammatical  mode  of 
interpretation  sim])ly  investigates  the  sense  con- 
tained in  the  wonls  of  the  Bible.  The  allegorical, 
according  to  Quintilian's  sentence  'aliud  veriiis, 
aliud  sensu  ostendo,'  maintains  that  the  words  of 
the  Bible  have,  besides  their  simple  sense,  another 
which  is  concealed  as  behind  a  picture,  and  en- 
deavours to  find  out  this  supposed  figurative  sense, 
which,  it  is  said,  was  not  intended  by  the  autiiois 
(see  Olshausen,  Bin  W^ort  Uber  tieferen  Sckrift- 
sinn,  K6nigsf)erg,  182i).  The  dogmatical  mode 
of  interpretation  endeavours  to  explain  the  Biide 
in  harmony  with  tlie  dogmas  of  the  church,  fol 
lowing  the  princijjle  of  analorjia  fidei.  Com 
pare  Consilii  Tridenti/d  sess.  iv.  deciet.  2  : — Ne 
quis  Sacram  Scripturam  inteipretari  audeat  con- 
tra eum  sensura  quern  tenuit  el  tenet  sancta 
mater  ecclesia,  cujus  est  jr.dicarc  de  vero  sensu  et 
interpretatione  Scripturaruui  Sacrannn  : — '  Let 
no  one  venture  to  inter])ret  the  Holy  Scriptures 
in  a  sense  contrary  to  that  which  the  holy  molh<'r 
church  has  held,  and  does  hold,  and  which  has 
the  j)ower  of  deciding  what  is  the  true  sense  and 
the  ligiit  interpretation  of  tije  Holy  Sciiptures.' 

Raml)ach,  Institutiones  Hermeiieuticte  Sa-crte, 
Jenae,  1723 :  Auctoritas,  quam  haec  anahigia 
fidei  iu  re  exegetica  habet,  in  eo  consist  it,  ut  sit 
fundamentum  ac  ])iincipium  geiierale,  ad  cnjus 
norniam  omnes  Scrijjturae  expositiones.  tamquam 
ad  lapidem  Lydium,  exigend.-e  sunt : — '  The  au- 
thority which  this  analogy  of  faith  exercises  upou 
interpretation  consists  in  this,  that  it  is  the  f(>un- 
dation  and  general  principle  according  to  tire 
rule  of  which  all  Scriptural  interpretations  are  to 
be  tried  as  by  a  touchstone.' 

Ecclesia  Anglica)in,  art.  xx. : — Ecci.esi«  non 
licet  quicquam  instituere,  quod  verbo  Dei  scri])r(» 
adversetur,  nee  unum  Scriptirra;  locuui  sic  e.x- 
ponere  potest,  ut  alteri  contradicat  : — •  It  is  not 
lawful  for  the  chiU'ch  to  ordain  anything  that  is 
contrary  to  Ciods  word  written,  neitlier  may  it 
expound  one  place  of  Scripture  so  as  to  bo  repug- 
nant to  another.' 

Confessio  Scofica,  18: — Nullam  eiiim  inter- 
pretationem  admittere  audemus,  quae  alicui  oria 
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cJjKili  artiviilo  fiilei.  aut  alicui  jilano  textui 
Sjriptiirae.  aul  caiitatis  reijiil*  it-pugiiat,  &c. : — 
'  We  (iaie  not  admit  any  inter|iietiit-ion  which 
feintradicts  any  leading  article  of  faith,  or  any 
plain  tpxt  of  Sciiptiiie,  or  die  rule  of  charity,"  &c. 
Besides  the  three  nioiles  of  inteqirefation  which 
have  heen  menfio;ieil  ahove,  the.:logicil  writers 
have  sjioken  of  typical,  i'iiopjieticai  ,  empha- 

TlCAl.,     PHILOSOPHICAI..     Tit  ADITION  A)„     MORAL, 

or  I'RACTiCAi.  interpretation.  But  all  tliese  are 
only  onesided  develo|)nients  of  some  single  fea- 
ture contained  in  liie  above  three,  aihitrarily 
chosen;  and,  therefore,  they  cannot  he  considered 
to  be  se]iara(e  modes,  i)nt  are  only  modifications 
of  one  or  other  of  those  three.  Tiie  interjiretatiori 
in  v/iiich  all  these  modes  are  brought  into  har- 
mony, has  lately  lieen  called  the  panhahmoni- 
CAi,,  which  word  is  not  very  ha])pily  chosen  (F. 
H.  Germar,  Die  Panharmoninche  Intei-jyretation 
der  Ueiliyen  Sc/iriff,  Leipsic,  1821  :  and  l)y  tiie 
same  author,  Beitrdi/  zur  Allgemeinen  Uerme- 
neutik,  Altona,  1.S28). 

The  Ai.i.EGORiCAi,,  a^  well  as  the  doomaticai,, 
mode  of  iitterfiretaticn,  jiresupjxises  the  ouiM- 
maticai,,  whicl),  consequently,  forms  tlie  basis  of 
the  other  two;  so  that  neitlier  the  one  nor  the 
other  can  exist  entirely  without  it.  Omsequently, 
the  grammatical  mode  of  interpretation  must  liave 
an  historical  ■[)recedence  before  the  others.  But 
history  also  proves  that  tlie  church  has  constantly 
endeavoured  to  curtail  the  province  of  grammatical 
interpretation,  to  renounce  it  as  much  as  possii)le, 
and  to  rise  above  it.  If  we  follow,  with  the  exa- 
mining eye  of  an  historical  inquirer,  the  course 
in  v/hich  the.se  three  modes  of  interpretation,  in 
their  mutual  dependence  upon  each  other,  have 
generally  been  applied,  it  becomes  evident  that 
jn  opposition  to  the  grammatical  mode,  the  alle- 
gorical was  first  set  up.  Subsequently,  the  alle- 
gorical v/iis  almost  entirely  supplanted  l)y  tlie 
dogmatical ;  but  it  started  u[)  with  renewed  vigour 
when  the  dogmatical  mode  rigorously  contined 
tlie  .spiritual  movement  of  the  human  intellect,  as 
well  as  all  religious  sentiment,  within  the  too 
narrow  hounus  of  dogmatical  desjiotism. 

The  <h>gmatical  moile  oi  interpretation  could 
only  spring  tip  after  the  church,  renouncing  the 
original  multiplicity  of  opinions,  had  agreed  upon 
certain  leading  doctrines;  after  whicii  time,  it 
grew,  together  with  the  church,  into  a  mighty  tree, 
towering  higli  above  every  surrounding  object, 
and  casting  its  shade  over  every  tiling.  The 
longing  desire  for  light  and  warmtli,  of  those  who 
were  sjiell-bound  under  its  shade,  induced  them 
to  cultivate  again  the  allegorical  and  the  gram- 
matical iiiterjiretation  ;  but  tliey  were  unable  to 
bring  the  fruits  of  these  modes  to  full  maturity. 
Every  new  intellectual  revolution,  and  every 
spiritual  development  of  nations,  gave  a  new 
impulse  to  grammatical  interpretation.  Tliis  im- 
pulse lasted  until  intei])retation  wis  again  taken 
captive  by  the  overwhelming  ecclesiastical  jiower, 
whose  old  formalities  had  regained  strength,  or 
which  had  been  renovated  under  new  forms. 
Grammatical  iiiterjiretation,  consequently,  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  jiriiiciple  of  .spiritual  pro- 
^'ress,  and  tlie  dogmatical  with  the  con.servative 
jiriiicijile.  Finally,  the  allegorical  interjnetation 
is  as  an  arlifi<'ial  aid  subservient  to  tlie  conserva- 
tive jirinciple,  when,  by  its  vig)rous  stability,  the 
iatter  exercises  a  too  unnatural  pressure.     This  is 
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confirmed  hy  the  history  of  all  times  and  couutr!e% 
so  thai  we  may  coiiHne  imrselves  to  tlie  (id lowing 
few  illustrative  observations.  The  varii.us  ten« 
dencies  of  the  first  Christian  jieriod  were  com- 
bined in  the  second  century,  so  that  the  principle  of 
one  general  (Calholic)  church  was  gradually 
aih>pted  by  must  jiarties.  But  now,  it  became 
rather  difficult  to  select,  from  tlie  variety  of  doc 
trines  prevalent  in  various  sects,  those  by  the 
application  of  wliicli  to  biblical  interpretation,  a 
j>erfect  harmony  and  systematical  unity  could 
be  effected.  Nevertheless,  the  wants  of  science 
jxiwerfully  demanded  a  systematical  arrangement 
of  biblical  doctrines,  even  before  a  general  agree- 
ment upon  dogmatical  nrinciples  had  been 
eflVcted.  Tiie  wants  of  science  were,  especially 
felt  among  the  Alexandrine  Christians  ;  and  in 
Alexandria,  where  the  allegorical  interpretation 
had  from  ancient  times  been  jiractised,  it  offered 
the  desired  ex])edient  which  met  the  exigency  of 
the  church.  Hence,  it  may  naturally  be  ex- 
plained why  the  Alexandrine  theohgians  of 
the  second  and  third  century,  particularly 
Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen,  iiiteijireted 
allegorically,  and  why  the  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion was  jieri'ected,  and  in  vogue,  e\'en  before  the 
dogmatical  came  into  existence.  Origen,  esjie- 
cially  in  his  fourth  book,  De  Principiis,  treats 
on  scriptural  interpretalion,  using  the  following 
arguments  : — The  Holy  Scri])tures,  inspired  by 
God,  iiirm  an  harmonious  whole,  perfect  in  itself, 
without  any  defects  and  contradictions,  and  con- 
taining nothing  that  is  insignificant  and  super- 
fluous. The  grammatical  interpretation  leads  to 
obstacles  and  objections,  wliich,  according  to  the 
quality  just  stated  of  the  Holy  Scripture.s,  are 
inadmissible  and  imjjossible.  Now,  since  the 
merely  graiiimaticai  interpretation  can  neither 
remove  nor  overcome  these  objections,  we  must 
seek  for  an  exjiedient  i>eyond  the  boundaries  of 
grammatical  interpretation.  Tiie  allegorical  in- 
teipretation  offers  this  exjiedient,  and  consequently 
is  above  the  grammatical.  Origen  observes  that 
man  consists  of  body,  soul,  and  sjiirit;  and  he 
distinguishes  a  triple  sense  of  the  Holy  Scriptures 
analogous  to  this  division :  —  ovkovv  Tpicrc&s 
a-Ko-ypdcpeirBat  Se7  els  iriv  kaxnov  i|/ux'?>'  Ta  tUv 
ay'itou  ypajxfxdrwv  voijfj.aTa'  'iva  o  fx^v  o.Tr\ov(jTipos 
o/tto5o(U7)Tai,  anh  ttjs  olopel  crapKhs  ttjs  ypatpris, 
ouTios  ouo/j.a^ourojv  7ifxi:v  TTji/  irpox^i-P^v  (kSox^i^' 
6  Se  iir]  irorrhi/  ava^t^riKu^s  anh  ttjs  ixxTrepil 
ypvxfis  airrris'  o  5e  TeAf  los  Ka\  o/jlolos  tols  irapa  T<f 
h-KoarSKu  (1  Cor.   ii.   6,  7)  Kiyopiivois'    ao(pia.v 

56  \a\ov/j.ev airu  tov  TrpevixaTiKcv  vifiov 

(TKiav  ixovTos  Tuiv  ixi\x6vTcx}v  ayaOwv  wffmp  y^p 
o  ai'Opayiros  c'm'((jT7]KiV  (.K  ad^a/ros  Hal  i^vxv^  i«^ 
TTPfv/jLaTOS,  rhv  avrhv  trpS-rov  aaj.  7)  olKovoujidflffa 
inro  TOV  0(ov  fls  avSptinruiy  cruirripiai'  BoBrivui 
yoa(pr\v  : — 'The  sentiments,  therefore,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  are  to  be  impressed  u])on  our  minds  in 
a  three-fold  manner,  in  order  that  whosoever  be- 
longs to  the  simpler  sort  of  iiersons,  ma)"^  receive 
editication  from  the  Hesh  of  the  Scripture  (thus  we 
call  their  obvious  meaning),  but  he  who  is  some* 
what  more  advanced  from  its  soul ;  but  whosoever 
is  jierfect,  and  similar  (o  those  to  whom  thea]iostle 
alludes,  where  he  .says,  "  we  sjieak  wisdom''.  . . 
from  the  .spiritual  law  which  contains  a  shadow 
of  good  things  to  come ;  for  as  man  consists  ol 
spirit,  body,  and  soul,  so  also  tlie  Holy  Writ, 
which   God    has  plamied  to  be  granted  for  tb« 
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slvation  of  maniiind '  (De  Princip-,  iv.  108  ; 
conipaie  Klaiisen,  Hennciitutik  dcs  Netien  Tes- 
tainc'ii/es,  Leipzi.^',  1811,  p.  10-1.  scj.). 

Since,  liowever,  allej;i)rical  interpretation  can- 
not lie  reiluceil  to  settled  rales,  but  always  de- 
pends u])on  the  gieater  or  less  influence  of 
iniaginalion  ;  and  since  the  system  of  Christian 
doctrines,  wliich  t!ie  Alexandrine  theoloj^ians 
produced  by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation, 
was  in  many  respects  objected  to ;  and  since,  in 
3p])osition  to  these  Alexandrine  theologians,  there 
was  gra<lnany  established,  and  more  and  nioie 
firndy  delined,  a  system  of  Christian  doctrines 
which  formed  a  lirm  basis  for  uniformity  of  inter- 
pretation, in  accordance  with  the  mind  of  the 
majority,  there  gra<luany  sprung  uj)  a  dogmatical 
mode  of  interpretation  founded  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  ecclesiastical  teachers,  which  had 
"jeen  recognised  as  orthodox  in  the  Catholic 
church.  Tills  dogmatical  interpretation  lias  been 
in  perfect  existence  since  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  then  more  and  more  sup- 
planted the  allegorical,  which  henceforward  was 
left  to  the  wit  and  ingenuity  of  a  few  individuals. 
Thus  St.  Jerome,  about  a.u.  400,  could  say  : — 
Regula  scripturarum  est :  ubi  manifestissima 
prophetia  de  futuris  texitur  per  inceuta  ali.e- 
GOiiiyE  lion  extenuate  quae  scripta  sunt  (^Com- 
ment, in  Malachi  i.  16)  : — '  The  rule  of  scriptures 
is,  that  where  there  is  a  manifest  jirediction  of 
future  events,  not  to  enfeeble  that  which  is  written 
by  the  uncertainty  of  allegory.'  During  the 
whole  of  the  Iburtli  century,  the  ecclesiastico- 
dogmatical  mode  of  interpretation  was  developed 
with  constant  reference  to  the  grammatical.  Even 
Hilary,  in  his  book  De  Trinif.ate,  i.  properly 
asserts  : — Optimiis  lector  est,  qui  dictorum  intel- 
ligentiam  exjiectet  ex  dictis  potius  quam  imponat, 
at  retulerit  magis  quam  attulerit;  neque  cogat 
id  videri  ilictis  contineri,  quod  ante  lectionem 
prassumpserit  intelligendum.  '  He  is  the  best 
reader  who  rather  expects  to  obtain  sense  from 
the  words,  than  imposes  it  upon  them,  and  who 
carries  more  away  than  he  has  brought,  nor  forces 
that  ii))on  the  words  whicli  he  had  resolved  to 
undei-stand  before  he  began  to  read.' 

After  tlie  commencement  of  the  lifth  century, 
grammatical  interpretation  fell  entirely  into  de- 
cay ;  which  ruin  was  elVected  partly  by  tlie  full 
development  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  doc- 
trines de(ine<l  in  all  tlieir  parts,  and  by  a  fear 
of  deviating  from  this  system,  partly  also  by  the 
continually  increasing  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guages in  which  the  Bible  was  written.  The 
primary  condition  of  ecclesiastical  or  dogmatical 
interpretation  was  then  most  clearly  exjiressed  by 
\  incentius  Lirinensis  (Cofiuncmit.  i.)  : — Quia 
videlicet  scriptaram  saciam  j)ro  ipsa  sua  altitn- 
dine  non  uno  eodemipie  sensu  universi  accipiunt, 
sed  ejusdem  eloquia  aliter  atque  aliter  alius  atque 
alius   inlerpietatur,  ut  prene  quot  homines  sunt, 

tot  illine  sententia3  erui  posse  videantur 

in  ipsa  catholica  ecclesia  roagnopeie  curandum 
est,  ut  id  teneamus,  quod  ubi(iue,  quod  semper, 
quod  ab  omnibus  creditum  est: — 'Since  the 
Holy  Scrijituies,  on  account  of  their  depth,  are 
not  understood  liy  all  in  the  same  manner,  but 
its  sentences  are  understood  differently  by  dilferent 
persons,  so  thai  tl-ey  might  seem  to  admit  as 
many  meanings  as  there  are  men,  we  must  well 
take  cart    thai  vitliin  tlie  pale  of  the  Catlidic 
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church  we  hold  fast  what  has  been  believed  every 
wiiere,  always,  and  by  all'  (Compare  Commonit. 
ii.  ed.  BreiTiensis,  1688,  p.  321,  sq.)  Hen(^efor- 
ward,  inter[)retati()n  was  confined  to  the  mere  col- 
lection of  exjilanations,  whicli  liad  first  been  give*, 
by  men  wlio;e  ecclesiastical  orthodoxy  was  un- 
questionalde.  Praestanliu.s  prcesumpta  novitate 
lion  imiiui,  eed  priscorum  fonte  satiari : — '  It  is 
better  not  to  be  imbued  with  tlie  pretended  no- 
velty, but  to  be  filled  from  the  fountain  of  tlie 
ancients'  (Cassiottori  Insiilutiones  hivinte,  Preef. 
Compare  Alcuini  Kpistofa  ad  G islam  ;  Opera, 
ed.  Frobenius,  i.  p.  4(i4.  Cumrnent.  in  Joh. 
Pra-f.,  ib.  ]).  460.  Claudius  Turon,  Prulcgo- 
mima  in  Commeiif.  in  lihros  Regum.  Haymo, 
Historia  Ecc/csiastica,  ix.  3,  &c.).  Doubtful 
cases  were  decided  according  to  the  precedents  of 
ecclesiastical  definitions.  In  his  quae  vel  diibia 
vel  oi)-iCura  fuerint  id  noverimus  stquendunf 
quod  nee  praeceptis  evangelicis  contiarium,  nee 
decretis  sanctorum  invenitur  adveisum  : — '  In 
jiassages  wliich  may  be  either  doubtful  or  obscure, 
we  miglit  know  that  we  siiould  follow  that  wliich 
is  found  to  be  neither  contrary  to  evangelical 
])rece))ts,  nor  opposed  to  the  decrees  of  holy  men' 
(Benedicti  Capitnlara,  iii.  58,  in  Pertz,  Moini- 
tnenta  Vetcris  German.  Histor.  iv.  2,  ji.  107). 
But  men  like  Bishou  Agobardus  (a.u.  810,  in 
Galandii  Bibl.^  xiii.  j).  446),  Johannes  Scotus, 
Erigena,  Druthmar,  Nicolaus  Lyianus,  Roger 
Bacon,  and  others,  acknowledged  the  necessity  of 
grammatical  iiiteipretation,  and  were  only  want- 
ing in  the  requisite  means,  and  in  knowledge,  for 
putting  it  successfully  into  practice. 

During  the  whole  ])eriod  of  tlie  middle  ages  the 
allegorical  interpretation  again  prevailed.  The 
middle  ages  were  more  distinguished  by  sentiment 
than  by  clearness,  and  liie  allegorical  interpre- 
tation ga\'e  satisfaction  to  sentiment  and  occupa 
tion  to  free  mental  sijeculaticin. 

When,  in  the  iilteenih  century,  classical  studies 
had  reviveil,  they  exercised  also  a  favourable 
influence  upon  Biblical  interjiretation,  and  re- 
stored grammatical  interpretation  to  honour.  It 
was  especially  by  grammatical  interjiretation  that 
the  domineering  Catholic  church  was  combated 
at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  newly  sprung-up  Protestant  church  had  been 
dogmatically  established,  it  began  to  consider 
grammatical  interjnetafioii  a  dangerous  ailversary 
of  its  own  dogmas,  and  opposed  it  as  much  as  did 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  From  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  this  imiiortant  ally  of  Protestantism  was 
sulijected  to  the  artificial  law  of  a  new  dogmati- 
cal interpretation  ;  while  the  Roman  Catholic 
church  changed  the  principle  of  interpretation 
formerly  advanced  by  Vincentius,  into  an  eccle- 
siastical dogma.  In  consequence  of  this  new 
oppression  the  religious  sentiment,  which  had 
frequently  been  wounded  botii  among  Roman 
Catiiolics  and  Protestants,  took  refuge  in  alle- 
gorical interpretation,  which  then  re-appeared 
under  the  forms  of  typical  and  mystical  theology. 

After  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
grammatical  interpretation  recovered  its  autho- 
rity. It  was  then  first  re-introduced  by  the 
Arminians,  and,  in  spite  of  constant  attacks,  to- 
wards the  oonclusion  of  that  century,  it  decidedly 
prevailed  among  the  German  Protestants.  It 
evMcised  a  very  beneticial  influence,  although  it 
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cannot  be  denied  that  manifold  eirois  occurred  in 
its  application.  Durinjr  the  last  tiiirty  years  both 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catliolics  have  again 
curtailed  the  rights  and  invaded  the  province  of 
grammatical  interpretation,  by  promoting  (accord- 
ing to  the  1,'eneral  reaction  of  O'lr  times)  the  op- 
posing claims  of  dogmatical  and  mystical  inter- 
pretation (com.ji.  J.  Rosenmiiller,  Historia  Tn- 
terpretationis  Lihrortun  sacrorum  in  Ecclesia 
Christiana,  Li])sise,  1795-1S14,  5  vols.;  W.  Van 
Mildert,  j\n  Inquiry  into  the  General  Principles 
of  Scripture  hitcrpretatim,  in  Eight  Sermmis, 
&c.,  Oxford,  181,5;  G.  W.  Meyer,  Geschichte 
dor  Schrifterldrirung  seit  tier  IViederherstellung 
der  Wissenschaften,  Gottingen,  1802-9,  f>  vols. ; 
Richard  Simon,  Ilistoire  Critique  des  principaux 
Comm  ntateurs  da  Kouv.  Test.,  Rotterdam,  1693; 
H.  N.  Klausen,  HermcnciUik  des  Neueii  Testa- 
vientes,  A-'J!  dem  Danischen,  Leipzig,  1841,  p. 
77,  sq  ;  E.  F  K.  Rosenmiiller,  Handhuch  fiir 
die  C.ifcratur  nVr  KibL^chen  Kritik  und  Exegcse, 
Gottingen,  1 797-1  f^OO,  4  vols.). 

The  aim  of  human  speech  in  general  may  be 
described  as  the  desire  to  render  one's  own  thouglits 
intelligible  to  others  by  means  of  words  in 
their  capacity  of  signs  of  thoughts.  Tiiese  words 
may  be  written,  or  merely  spoken.  In  order  to 
understand  the  speech  of  another,  several  arts  and 
brandies  of  knowledge  are  requisite.  Tiie  art  of 
understanding  the  language  of  another  is  called 
Hermeiieutics,  kpfxrivevTiK)}  re'xvTj,  or  iin(TTi]fx7). 
Every  art  may  be  reduced  to  the  skilful  aj)plica- 
tion  of  certain  principles,  which,  if  they  jiroceed 
from  one  l)ighest  principle,  may  be  said  to  be 
based  on  science. 

Here  v/e  have  to  consider  not  the  spoken,  but 
the  written  language  only.  The  rules  to  be  ob- 
served by  the  interjireter,  and  the  gifs  wliich 
qualify  him  fortheright  undersfanding of  written 
language,  are  ayiplicable  either  to  all  written  lan- 
guage in  general,  or  only  to  the  riglit  understand- 
ing of  particular  documents  ;  they  are,  therefore, 
to  1)6  divided  \r\\o  general  And  particular,  or  espe- 
cial iu]esa.ud  gifts.  In  niblical  interpretation  arises 
*.he  question,  whetlier  the  general  hermeneutical 
rules  are  applicable  to  the  Bible  and  sufficient 
for  rightly  understanding  it,  or  whether  they  are  in- 
snfii(-ient,  and  liave  to  undergo  some  modification. 
Most  Bilillcal  interpreters,  as  we  might  infer 
from  the  principle  of  tlogmatical  and  allegorical 
interpretation,  have  declared  the  general  hermen- 
eutical principles  to  be  insufficient  for  explaining 
the  Bible,  and  required  for  this  purpose  especial 
liermeneu'ical  rules,  because  the  Bible,  they  said, 
which  '.<!<'  lieen  written  under  the  direct  guidance 
of  llu  Holy  Ghost,  could  not  be  trieasured  by  the 
common  rules  which  are  ajiplicable  only  to  the 
lov/er  sjihere  of  merely  human  thoughts  and  cnm- 
I)ositions.  Therefore,  from  the  most  ancient 
times,  peculiar  hermeneutical  rules,  meeting  the 
exigency  of  biblical  interpretation,  have  been  set 
forth,  which  deviated  from  the  rules  of  general 
bermeneutics.  Tims  Bililieal  He«meneutics  were 
changed  into  an  art  of  undeisfanding  the  Bible 
according  to  a  certain  ecclesiastical  system  in 
vo;;ue  at  a  ceitam  perioil. 

The  advocates  of  grammatical  inlierpretation 
have  opposed  these  Biblical  bermeneutics,  as 
proceeding  upon  merely  ari)itraiy  suppositions. 
Sometimes  they  merely  limited  its  assertions,  and 
•oinetinries    they  reiected  it   altogether.      In    tiie 


latter  case  they  s.iid  that  the  jninciples  of  genera' 
bermeneutics  ought  to  be  a)iplicablt^  to  the  Holy 
Scrijitures  also.  Against  tiie  above-mentionea 
train  of  argument  cited  from  Origen,  on  which  the 
demand  of  particular  Biblical  bermeneutics  essen- 
tially rests,  the  following  argument  might,  with 
greater  justice,  be  opposed :  if  God  deemed  it 
requisite  to  reveal  his  will  to  mankind  by  means 
of  intelligible  books,  he  must,  in  choosing  this 
medium,  have  intended  that  the  contents  of  these 
books  should  be  discovered  according  to  those 
general  laws  which  are  conducive  to  the  right 
understanding  of  documents  in  general.  If  this 
were  not  the  case  God  would  have  chosen  insuffi- 
cient and  even  contradictory  means  inadequate  to 
the  purpose  he  had  in  view. 

The  interpretation,  which,  in  spite  of  all  eccle- 
siastical opposition,  ought  to  be  adopted  as  being 
the  only  true  one,  strictly  adheres  to  the  demands  o< 
general    bermeneutics,  to  which  it  adds  1  -'ise  par- 
ticular hermeneutical  rules  which  meet  the  requi- 
sites  of  particular  cases.     Tliis  has,    in  modern 
times,  been  styled  the    histouico-gijammatical 
mode    of   interpretation.       This    appellation    has 
been    chosen     because    the   epithet    grammatical 
seems  to  be  too  narrow  and  too  much  restricted  to 
tlie  mere  verbal  sense.     It  might  be  more  correct 
to  style  it  simply  the  historicai,  interpretation, 
since  the  word   histouicai,   comprehends  every- 
thing that  is  requisite  to  be  known  about  the  lan- 
guage, the  turn  of  mind,  the  individuality,  &c.  of 
an  author  in  order  rigiitly  to  understand  his  book. 
In   accordance  with   the  various   notions    con- 
cerning   Biblical    interpretation   which    we    have 
stated,   there   have   been   produced   Biblical   ber- 
meneutics of  very   dillereiu   kiiuls;  for   instance, 
in  the  earlier  period  we  might  mention  tiiat  of  the 
Donatist  Ticonius,    who  wrote  about  the  fourth 
century  his  Begulx  ad  invest igandam  et  inveni- 
endam    Intelligentiatn     Scripturariun    Septem ; 
Augustinus,  De  Doctrina  CItristiana,  lib.   i.  3; 
Isidorus    Hispalensis,    Senient.   419,  sq. ;  Santis 
Pagnini  (who  died  in  1511)  Isagoga  ad  Mijsticos 
SacrcB  Scripturce  Sensics,  libri  octodecim,  Colon 
1510;  Sixti    Senensis   (who   died    I5'J9)    Biblio- 
theca    Sancta,    A'encliis,    1506.       Of  this    work, 
wliich  has   been   frequently    reprinted,    there  be 
lotigs  to  our  present   subject   only  Liber  tertiti.^ 
Artem  exponendi  Sancta  Scripta  Catholicis  Ex- 
2)Oiitorihus     aptissiniis      Ueyulis     et     Exemplis 
ostendeiiS.    At  a  later  period  the  Roman  Catholic* 
added  to  these  the  works  of  Bellarmine,  Martianay, 
Calmet,  Jalm,  and  Arigler. 

On  the  part  of  the  Lutherans  were  added  by 
Matt.  Flacius,  Clavis  Scripturce  Sacra-,  Basiles^ 
1537,  and  often  reprinted  in  two  volumes ;  tiy 
Joiiann  Gerhard,  Traclatus  de  Legitime,  Scrip- 
turce Sacrte  Inteipi-etatione,  Jense,  1610  ;  by 
Solomon  Glassius,  Philologice  Sacra,  libri 
quinque,  Jenas,  1623,  and  often  reprinted;  by 
Jacob  Rambach,  Institutiones  Jlermenc^dicce 
Sacra",  Jena;,  1723. 

(3ii  the  [lart  of  (he  Calvinists  there  were  fur- 
nished by  J.  Alph.  Turretinus,  De  Scripttivce 
Sacrce  Interpretations  Tractatus  Bipartitus, 
Dorticojit,  1723,  and  often  reprinted.  In  the 
English  Church  were  produced  by  Herbert  Maish 
Lectures  on  the  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of 
the  Bible,  Camlnidge,  1S2S. 

.Since  flie  micbile  of  the  last  century  it  has  been 
usual  to  treat  on  the  Old  Testament  hermeneuiici 
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gad  on  tliose  of  the  New  Testament  in  separate 
works.  For  inslaii;e,  G.  W.  Meyer,  Versiich 
tiner  F ermeneutik  des  Alien  Teslamentes,  Lii- 
bi;ck,  1799;  J.  H.  Pareau,  Instituiio  Interpretis 
Velcris  Testamenti,  Trajecti,  1822;  J.  A.  Er- 
nest!, InstiUitio  1-iterpretis  Kovi  Testamenti, 
Lipsias,  1761,  ed.  6ta.,  curante  Ammon,  1809. 
Translated  into  English  liy  Terrot,  Edinburgh, 
1S33;  Morus,  Super  Hermenetdica  Xovi  Testa- 
menti acroases  academiccc,  ed.  Eichstaedt,  Lipsiae, 
1797-1S02,  in  two  volumes,  but  not  comjileted  ; 
K.  A.  G.  Keil,  Lehrbuch  der  Hermencutik  des 
Neuen  Testamentes,  nach  Grundsiitz^n  der 
granunat.ich-historischen  Interpretation,  Leijizig, 
181U ;  the  same  work  in  Latin,  Lipsiae,  1811; 
T.  T.  Conyheare,  The  Bampton  Lectures  for 
the  year  1^21,  being  an  attemjd  to  trace  the 
History  c?id  to  ascertain  the  limits  of  the  se- 
condary end  spiiitual  Interpretation  of  Scripture, 
Oxford,  1824  ;  Sclileiermacher,  Hermeneutik 
und  Kri  ik  mit  besonderer  Bcziehuiiy  avf  das 
Neue  Tdstament,  herausgegeben  von  Liicke, 
Berlin,  .838;  H.  Nik.  Klausen,  Hermeneutik 
des  Keuen  Testamentes,  aus  dem  Dtinischen, 
Leipzig,  1F41;  Chr.  Gottlieb  Wilke,  Die  Her- 
meneutik des  Neuen  Testamentes  systematisch 
daryestel/t,  F^eipzig,  1843.* — K.  A.  C. 

7NTR0DUCTIUN,  BIBLICAL.  The  Greek 
word  elcrayaiyrj,  in  tiie  sense  of  an  introduction  to 
a  science,  occurs  only  in  later  Greek,  and  was 
first  used  to  denote  an  introduction  to  the  right 
understanding  of  the  Biiile,  by  a  Greek  called 
Adrian,  who  lived  in  tjje  fifth  century  after  Christ. 
'ASpidfov  elaaytay^  Trjs  •ypa(pr)s  is  a  small  book, 
the  object  of  wiiich  is  to  assist  readers  wlio  are 
unacquainted  with  biblical  pliraseology  in  lightly 
understanding  peculiar  words  and  expressions.  It 
was  (irst  edited  by  David  Hoescliel,  under  tlie  title 
of  Adriani  Isagoge  in  Sacrum  Scripturani  Greece 
cum  Scholiis,  Augustae  Vindobonae,  1602,  4to. 
Tills  work  is  reprinted  in  the  London  edition  of  the 
Critici  Sacri,  torn.  viii. ;  and  in  the  Frankfuit  edi- 
tion, torn.  vi.  Before  Adrian,  the  want  of  similar 
works  liad  already  been  felt,  and  books  of  a 
corresponding  tendency  were  "in  circulation,  iiut 
tliey  did  not  bear  tlie  title  of  eltrayaiyi}.  Melito  of 
Sardis,  who  lived  in  tlie  latter  half  of  tlie  second 
century,  wrote  a  book  under  the  title  t]  KXels, 
being  a  key  both  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testa- 
nieTit.  The  so-called  Ae'|€(j,  which  were  written 
at  a  later  period,  are  books  of  a  similar  description. 
Some  of  tliese  Ae^fis  have  been  printed  in  Matthaei's 
Novum  Testumentum  Greece,  and  in  Boissonades 
Anecdota  Grceca,  tom.  iii.  Parisiis,  1831.  These 
are  merely  Imguistic  introductions;  but  there  wfis 
soon  felt  the  want  of  works  which  might  solve  other 
questions  ;  such  as,  for  instance,  what  are  the  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  us  in  bibli'  al  interpre- 
tation. The  Donatist  Ticoniiis  wrot«',  about  the 
year  380,  B.egvlce  ad  investigandam  tt  invenieii- 
datn  Intelligeyitiam  Scripturarum  Septem.  St. 
Augcstine,  in  his  work  De  Doctrind  Christiana, 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  seem  to 
nave  become  acquainted  with  a  very  valuable 
irork  on  the  general  subject,  recently  published  in 
this  country,  under  the  title  of  Sacred  Herme- 
neutics  developed  and  applied ;  including  a 
History  of  Biblical  Interpretation  from  the 
tnrliesi  of  the  Fathers  to  the  Reformation,  'oy 
♦  o  ^fv.  S.  Davidson,  LL.D.,  Edinburgh,   1843. 
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(iii.  302),  says  concerning  these  seven  rules,  that 
tlie  author's  intention  was  by  means  of  them  to 
open  the  secret  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  '  quasi  cla- 
vibus,'  as  if  it  were  by  keys. 

There  arose  also  a  question  concerning  the  ex- 
tent of  Holy  Writ — ihat  is  to  say,  wiiat  belonged, 
and  what  did  not  belong,  to  Holy  Writ ;  and  also 
resj)ecting  the  'contents  of  the  sejiarate  biblical 
books,  and  the  order  in  which  they  siiuuld  follow 
each  other,  &c. 

About  A.D.  550,  Cissiodorus  wrote  his  histitu- 
tiones  Divinee.  He  mentions  in  this  work,  urider 
the  name  of  Introdnctorcs  Divinee  Scripturce 
five  authorr  who  liad  been  engaged  in  bioiica. 
investigatio.-iS,  tJid  in  his  tenth  chapter  speaks  of 
them  thus  : — Ad  introductoies  script urje  divinae 

sollicita  meiite    redeamus,  id  est  Ti- 

CONILM  Donatistam,  Sanctum  Ai  ouhXiNUM  de 
doctrina  Christiana,  Auhianuji,  Klchehium,  et 
Jlnii.ll'm,  quos  sedida  curiosifate  coUegi,  ut, 
quibus  erat  similis  intentio,  in  uno  corpore  adu- 
nati  codices  clauderenlur  :  —  'Let  us  eagtrly 
return  to  tlie  guides  to  Holy  W  lit ;  that  is  to  say, 
to  the  Donatist  Ticoniu<,  to  St.  Augustine  on 
Christian  doctrine,  to  Adrian,  Eucherius,  and 
Junillus,  whom  I  have  sedulously  collected,  in 
order  that  works  of  a  similar  purjiort  might  be 
combined  in  one  volume.' 

Henceforward  the  title,  Introductio  in  Scrip- 
turam  Sacram,  was  established,  and  remained 
jurrent  for  all  woiks  in  which  were  solvtd  quet- 
lions  introductory  to  the  study  of  the  Biljle.  In 
the  W  esteni,  or  Latin  cliurch,  during  a  tliousand 
years,  scarcely  any  addition  was  made  to  the  col- 
lection of  Cassiodorus  ;  svliile  in  the  Eastern,  or 
Greek  church,  only  two  works  written  duiing  this 
long  jieriod  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  both  bearing 
the  title,  2l'J'o^^ls  t^s  Qeias  ypa<pris.  One  of  these 
works  was  falsely  ascribed  to  Athanasius,  and  th^ 
other  as  falsely  to  Chrysostoni. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century 
the  Dominican  friar,  Santes  Pagninus,  who  died 
in  1541,  published  his  Isagoge,  liy  means  ol  which 
he  intended  to  revive  the  biblical  knowledge  i}i 
Jerome  and  St.  Augustine.  This  work,  consider- 
ing the  time  of  its  apjiearance,  was  a  gieat  step 
in  advance.  Its  title  is,  Santis  Pagiiini  Lnceusis 
Isagoge  ad  Sacras  Literas,  liber  unicus,  Coloniee, 
1540,  fol. 

The  work  of  the  Dominican  friar,  Sixtus  of 
Siennd,  who  died  in  1599,  is  of  greater  imjioitance, 
although  it  is  manifestly  written  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Iiiquisition,  which  had  just  been 
restored,  and  is  ]ierce])til)ly  shackled  by  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Sixtus  had  the 
intention,  worthy_  of  an  inquisitor,  to  expurgate 
from  Christian  literature  every  heretical  element. 
The  Index  Librorum  I  rohibitoricm,  which  was 
then  lirst  published,  hatl  the  same  object;  but 
Sixtus  furnished  also  a  list  of  books  to  be  used  by 
a  true  Catholic  Christian  tor  the  right  understand- 
ing of  Holy  Writ,  as  well  as  the  principles  wiiich 
should  guide  a  Roma-n  Catholic  in  criticism  and 
interpretation.  The  title  of  his  work  is,  Bibliot/icca 
Sancta  ab  A.  F.  Sixto,  Senensi,  ordinis  prcedi- 
catorum,  ex  prcecipuis  CuthoUae  Ecclesice  auc- 
toribus  collccta,  et  in  octo  libros  digesta,  V'enetiis, 
1566.  This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  Ca.dinal 
Ghisleri,  who  a8cende<l  the  jiapal  throne  in  1566, 
under  the  name  of  Pius  V.  :  it  has  frequentiv 
been  reprinted. 
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Till!  decrees  of  (he  Council  of  Trent  prevented 
tlie  Roman  Ctitliolics  from  moving  freely  in  the 
field  of  liiblical  investigation,  while  the  Protestants 
tealously  carried  out  their  researches  in  various 
directions.  Tiie  lUyrian,  Matthias  Flacius,  in 
his  Clavis  Scripturce  Sacra;,  seu  de  Sermone  Sa- 
crarum  Literarum,  vvhicli  was  first  printed  at 
Basle,  15C7,  in  folio,  furnislied  an  excellent  work 
on  hiblical  Hermeneutics ;  but  it  was  surpassed 
by  the  Prolegomena  of  Brian  Walton,  which  be- 
long to  his  celebrated  Biblla  Sacra  Polyglotta, 
London,  1657,  six  volumes  fol.  These  Prolego- 
mena contain  much  that  will  always  be  accounted 
valuable  aud  necessary  for  the  true  criticism  of 
tne  sacred  text.  They  have  been  publisiied  sepa- 
rately, witli  notes,  by  Archdeacon  Wrangham,  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  Thus  we  have  seen  that  excellent 
works  were  produced  on  isolated  portions  of  bi- 
blical introduction,  but  they  were  not  equalled  in 
merit  by  the  works  in  which  it  was  attempted  to 
furnish  a  whole  system  of  biblical  introduction. 

The  folk)vving  biblical  introductions  are  ami)ng 
the  best  of  those  which  were  published  ai)Out  that 
period  :  Michaelis  Waltlieri  Officina  Biblica  no- 
viter  adaperta,  SfC,  Li|)siae,  first  published  in 
163<3  ;  Abraham!  Calovii  Criticus  Sacer  Biblicus, 
Sfc,  Vitembergas,  1643 ;  J.  H.  Hottinger,  'J'ke- 
saurus  Pkilol  gicus,seu  Clavis  Scripturce  Sacree, 
Tiguri,  1619;  Johannis  Hcnrici  Heidegger  En- 
chiridion Biblicum  Upoixv7]ixoviK6v,  Tiguri,  IGSl  ; 
Leusden,  a  Dutchman,  published  a  work  entitled 
Philologus  Ilebrcetis,  &c.,  Ufreclst,  1656,  and  Phi- 
loloffus  Hebreeo-GrcEcus  Generalis,  Utrecht,  1670. 
Ail  these  works  have  been  frequently  reprinted. 

The  dogmatical  zeal  of  the  Protestants  was 
greatly  excited  by  the  work  of  Louis  Capelle,  a 
reformed  divine  and  learned  professor  at  Saumur, 
which  appeared  under  the  title  of  Ludovici  Cap- 
pel  li  Critica  Sacra ;  sive  de  variis  qua  in  veteria 
Testamenti  libris  occurrunt  lectionibiis  libri  sex. 
Edita  opere  ac  studio  Jominis  Cappelli,  auctoris 
filii,  Parisiis,  1650.  A  learned  Roman  Catholic 
and  jniest  of  the  Oratory,  Richaid  Simon,  who 
was  born  in  1058,  and  died  in  1712,  rightly  per- 
ceived, from  the  dogmatical  bile  stirred  up  by 
Capelle,  that  biblical  criticism  was  (he  most 
ell'ective  weapon  to  be  employed  against  the  Pro- 
testantism wiiicli  had  grown  cold  and  stiff  in  dog- 
matics. He  therefore  devoted  liis  critical  knowledge 
of  the  Bilde  to  the  service  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
church,  and  endeavoured  to  inflict  a  death-blow 
upon  Protestantism.  The  result,  howevt  r,  was  the 
production  of  Simon's  excellent  work  on  biblical 
criticism,  which  became  the  basis  on  which  the 
science  of  biblical  introduction  was  raised.  Si- 
mon was  the  first  who  correctly  separated  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  Old  Testament  from  tliat  of  the  New. 
His  works  on  biblical  introduction  appeared  under 
the  following  titles  :  Histoirc  Critique  du  Vieux 
Testament,  Paris,  167S.  This  work  was  inaccu- 
rately reprinted  at  Amsterdam  by  Elzevir  in  1679, 
and  subsequently  in  many  other  bad  jiiratical  edi- 
tions. Among  these  the  most  complete  was  that 
printed,  togettier  with  several  polemical  treatises 
occasioned  by  this  v/ork,  at  Rotterdam,  in  1685, 
4to. ; — Histoire  Critique  du  Texte  du  Nouveau 
Testament,  Rotterdain,  1689  ;  Histoire  Critiqtte 
des  Versions  du  Nouveau  Testament,  Rotterdam, 
1690  ;  Histoire  Critique  des  principatcx  Com- 
ruentffteurs  du  Xottveazi  Testament,  Rotterdam, 
1693.     By  these  excellent  critical  works  Simon 
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established  a  claim  upon  the  gra  Itude  of  all  real 
friends  of  truth  ;  but  he  was  thanked  by  none  of 
the  ))revailing  parties  in  the  Christian  church. 
The  Protestants  saw  in  Simon  only  an  enemy 
of  their  church,  not  the  thorough  investigator  and 
friend  of  trutii.  To  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  th« 
other  iiand,  Simon's  works  appeared  to  be  destruc- 
tive, because  they  demonstrated  their  ecclesiastical 
decrees  to  be  arbitrary  and  unhistorical.  The 
Histoire  Critique  du  Vieux  Testament  was  suj>- 
pressed  by  the  Roman  Catholics  in  Paris  imme- 
diately after  its  j)ublication,  and  in  Protestant 
countries  also  it  was  forbidden  to  reprint  it.  The 
Roman  Catholic  bishop,  Bossuet,  lamented  that 
Simon  had  undermined  the  dogma  of  tradition, 
and  had  changed  the  holy  lathers  into  Protestants. 
Simon,  as  an  honest  investigator  and  friend  of 
trutli,  remained  undisturbed  ;  but  kept  aloof  from 
both  Roman  Catiiolics  and  Protestants,  by  both  of 
which  jiarties  he  was  persecuted,  and  died  in  1712, 
in  a  merely  external  connection  with  the  Romish 
church. 

The  churches  endeavoured,  witn  apparent  sue* 
cess,  to  destroy  Simon  and  his  writings,  in  a  host 
of  inimical  aud  condemnatory  jiubli cations,  by 
which  the  knowledge  of  truth  was  not  in  the  least 
promoted.  However,  the  linguistic  and  truly 
scientific  researches  of  Pocock  ;  the  Oriental  school 
in  the  Netherlands ;  the  unsurpassed  work  of 
Humphry  Hody,  De  Bibliorum  Textibus  Ori- 
ffinalibus  Versionibus,  S^c,  Oxonioe,  1705,  folio; 
the  excellent  criticism  of  Mill,  in  his  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum  Graecum  cnm  Lectiunibus  Variantibus, 
Oxonia!,  1707,  folio;  which  was  soon  followed  by 
Weistein's  Novum  Testameyitum  Greecum  cdi- 
tionis  receptee,  cum  Lectionibiis  Variantibus, 
Amstelodami,  1751-2,  folio,  and  by  which  even 
Johann  Albert  Bengel,  who  died  in  1752,  waa 
convinced,  in  spite  of  his  ecclesiastical  ortliodoxy 
(comp.  Bengelii  Appai-atus  Criticus  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti, )i.  634,  sq.)  ;  the  biblical  works  by  Jo- 
hann Heinrich  Michaelis,  especially  his  Biblia 
Hebraica  ex  Matiuscriptis  et  impressis  Codicibus, 
Halae,  1720  ;  and  Benjamin  Kennicott's  Veins 
Testamejitum  Hebi'aicum  cum  variis  Lectionibiis, 
Oxonies,  1776,  an<l  the  revival  of  classical  philo- 
logy ; — all  this  gradually  led  to  results  wliich 
coincided  with  Simon  s  criticism,  and  showed  (he 
enormous  difi'erence  between  historical  truth  and 
the  arbitrary  ecclesiastical  opinions  which  were 
still  prevalent  in  the  woiks  on  biblical  introduc- 
tion liy  Pritius,  Blackwall,  Carpzov,  Van  Til, 
Moldenhauer,  and  others.  Johann  David  Mi- 
chaelis, who  died  in  1791,  mildly  endeavoured  to 
reconcile  the  church  with  historical  truth,  but  has 
been  rewarded  by  (he  anathemas  of  the  eccle- 
siastical party,  who  have  pronounced  him  a  heretic. 
By  their  ecclesiastical  persecutors,  Richard  Simon 
was  falsely  described  to  be  a  discijile  of  the 
atheistical  Spinoza,  and  Michaelis  as  a  follower 
of  l)oth  Simon  and  Spinoza.  However,  the  me- 
diating endeavours  of  Michaelis  gradually  pre- 
vailed. His  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament 
ap))eared  first  as  a  work  of  moderate  size,  under 
the  title  of  Johann  David  Michaelis  Einleitung 
in  die  Gottlichen  Schriften  des  Neuen  Bundes, 
Gbttingcn,  1750,  Svo.  It  was  soon  translated  into 
English.  In  the  years  1765-6  Michaelis  published 
a  second  and  augmented  edition  of  the  German  ori- 
ginal, in  two  volumes.  The  fourth  edition,  which 
received  great  additions,  and  in  wliich  many  alter- 
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ations  were  made,  ajjpeaie;!  in  17S8,  in  two  vols. 
4to.  Tills  edition  was  translated  and  essentially 
augmented  by  Heii)evt  Maisli,  afterwards  Bisliopof 
Peterborough,  and  ajjpeared  under  tije  title,  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament,  by  Jolm  Da\  id 
Micliaelis,  translated  from  the  fourtli  edition  oi'  the 
German,  and  considerably  augmented,  Camliridge, 
1791-lf^01,4  vols.  Svo.  Micliaelis  commenced  also 
an  introduction  to  the  Old  Testament,  but  did  not 
complete  it.  A  portion  of  it  was  jirinted  under 
tlie  title,  Einleitang  in  die  GottUchen  Schriften 
des  Alten  Bundes,  Tlieil  i.  Absclmitt  1,  Hamburg, 
1787. 

A  work  by  Ed.  Ilarwood,  entitled  A  Xeio  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
New  Testament,  London,  1767-71,  was  translated 
into  German  by  Schulz,  Halle,  1770  73,  in  three 
volumes.  In  this  liook  there  are  so  many  liele- 
rogeneoiis  materials,  that  it  scarcely  l)eIongs  to 
the  science  of  introduction. 

The  study  of  New  Testament  introduction  was 
in  Germany, esjiecially  promoted  also  by  Joliann 
Solomon  Setiiler,  who  died  at  Halle  in  1791.  It 
was  by  Semler"s  inlluence  that  the  critical  works 
of  Richard  Sim  n  were  tianslateil  into  German, 
and  the  works  of  VVetstein  re-edited  and  circulated. 
The  original  works  of  Semler  on  biblical  intro- 
'uctioii  are  his  Apparatus  ad  liberaleni  Novi  Tes- 
tanicnti  hticrpreta/ioncm.  Hala?,  17G7,  and  his 
Abhandlung  vonfreierUntcrsuchung  des  Canons, 
4  vols.,  Halle,  1771-.5. 

Semler's  school  produced  Joliann  Jacob  Gries- 
bach,  who  died  at  Jena  in  the  year  IS  12.  Gries- 
bach's  labours  in  correcting  the  text  of  the  New 
Testament  are  of  great  value.  K.  A.  Haenlein 
published  a  work  called  Handbuch  der  Einlci- 
tutig  in  die  Schriftcn  des  Neuen  Tvstamentes, 
Erlangen,  1794- 1S02,  in  two  volumes,  in  which 
he  foilowed  up  the  lectures  of  Giiesbuch.  A 
second  edition  of  this  work  appeared  in  the  years 
1801-9.  This  introduction  contains  excellent 
materials,  but  is  wanting  in  decisive  historical 
criticism. 

Johann  Gottfried  Eicliliom,  who  died  at  Giit- 
tingen  in  1827,  was  formed  in  the  school  of  Mi- 
cliaelis at  Gbttingen,  and  was  ins})ired  by  Herder's 
fioetical  views  of  the  East  in  general,  and  of  the 
iterafure  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  in  jiarticular. 
Eichhorn  commenced  his  Introduction  when  the 
times  were  inclined  to  give  up  the  Bible  alto- 
gether, as  a  production  of  priestcraft  inapplicable 
to  the  present  period.  He  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  contents  of  the  Bible  into  harmony  with  mo- 
dern modes  of  thinking,  to  exjil.iin,  and  to  recom- 
mend them.  He  endeavoured  by  means  of  hypo- 
theses to  furnish  a  clue  to  their  origin,  without 
sufficiently  regarding  strict  historical  criticism. 
Eiohhoin's  Einleitung  in  das  Alte  Testatneni  was 
first  published  at  Leipsic  in  1780  83,  in  three 
volumes.  The  fifth  edition  was  published  at  Got- 
tingen,  1820-24,  in  five  volumes.  His  Einleitung 
in  das  Neiie  Testament  was  published  at  Gottin- 
gen  in  lPOt-27,  In  five  volumes.  Tlie  earlier 
volumes  have  been  republished.  The  external 
treatment  of  the  materials,  the  style,  aim,  and 
many  se])aratf  portions  of  botli  works,  are  masteily 
and  excellent  ;  but  with  regard  to  linguislic  anil 
hist  rical  research,  they  are  feelile  and  ovcr- 
irlieltned  wit  i  hypotheses. 

Leonhardt  Bt-rtholdt  was  a  very  diligent  but 
aocritical  com^iiler.   He  made  a  considerable  step 
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backward  in  the  science  of  introduction,  not  only 
by  reuniting  the  Old  and  New  Testament  into 
one  whole,  but  by  even  iiiterinixiiig  the  separate 
writings  with  each  other,  in  his  wcik  entitled 
Uistorisch-kritische  Einleitung  in  siimmilicke 
kanonisehe  und  Apocryphische  Schriftcn  des 
Alten  vnd  Neuen  Testamentes,  Erlangen,  1812- 
19,  in  six  volumes. 

The  Isngage  llistorico-critica  in  Lihros  Novi 
Foederis  Sacros,  Jeiise,  1S3(),  of  H.  A.  Scliott,  is 
more  distinguished  by  diligence  than  by  jieneira- 
tion.  The  Lehrbuch  der  Historiscli-liritischcn 
Einleitung  in  die  Bibel  A.  und  N.  T.  L'<;:lin ; 
Theil  1,  Die  Allgemeine  Einleitung  ttnd  das  Alte 
Testament  enthaltend,  1817  (tilth  edition,  1840  i ; 
Tlieil  2,  Das  Neue  Testament  enthaltend.  1826 
(fourth  edilii.n,  1842),  by  W.  M  Lebieciit  de 
Welle,  is  distinguislied  by  brevity,  jivecision, 
critical  penetration,  and  in  some  ])aris  by  com- 
jileteness.  This  book  contains  an  excellent  survey 
of  the  various  opinions  prevalent  in  the  sjiliere  of 
biblical  introduction,  interspersed  with  original 
discussions.  Almost  every  author  on  biblical  cri- 
ticism will  find  that  De  Wette  has  made  use  of 
his  labours;  hut  in  the  purely  hi.-^torical  poitidus 
the  book  is  feeble,  and  indicales  that  the  author 
did  not  go  to  the  first  sources,  but  adopted  the 
oj)inions  of  others  ;  consequently  the  work  has  no 
internal  harmony.  An  English  translation  of 
this  work,  with  additions  by  the  translator.  Theo- 
dore Parker,  has  lately  apjieaied  in  America, 
under  the  title  of  A  Critical  and  Historical  In- 
trodiiction  to  the  Canonical  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

The  wor<l  '  introiluction  '  l;eing  of  rather  vague 
signification,  there  was  also  I'ormerly  no  definite 
idea  attached  to  the  expression  Bihiical  In- 
troduction. In  woiks  on  this  sniiject  (as  in 
Horne"s  Introduction^  might  be  found  conteiifa 
beltinging  to  geograjihy,  antiquities,  interjireta- 
tion,  natural  history,  and  otlier  braiK'hes  of  know- 
leilge.  Even  the  usual  contents  of  biblical  intro- 
ductions weie  so  unconiKCted,  that  Schleier- 
mactier,  in  his  Kurze  Darstcllung  des  Theolo- 
gischen  Stitdiiims.]\\^\\y  callotl  it  ein  Main  herlei ; 
that  is.  a  farrago  or  omnium-gatheriim.  Bililical 
introduction  was  usually  described  as  consisting 
of  the  various  branches  ol' preparatory  knowledgs 
requisite  for  viewing  and  treating  the  I'iijle  cor- 
rectly. It  was  distinguished  from  biblical  history 
and  archseology  by  being  le«s  intimately  con- 
nected with  what  is  usuallj  called  history.  It 
comprised  treatises  on  the  origin  of  the  Bible,  on 
the  original  languages,  on  the  translations,  and 
on  the  history  of  the  sacred  text ;  and  was  divided 
into  general  and  special  introiluction. 

The  author  of  this  arlicle  endeavoured  to  re- 
move this  vagueness  by  furnishing  a  firm  defini- 
tion of  biblical  introduction.  In  his  work, 
Einleitung  in  das  Neue  Testament,  von  Dr.  K. 
A.  Credner.  th.  i.  Halle,  1^36,  he  defined  biblical 
introduction  to  be  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and 
divided  it  into  the  following  ))avts  : 

1.  The  history  of  the  separate  biblical  books. 

2.  The  his'ory  of  the  col'ection  of  these  books, 
or  of  the  canon. 

3.  The  history  of  the  spread  of  th.ese  books,  or 
of  the  translations  of  it. 

4.  The  history  of  the  preservation  of  tlie  text. 

5.  The  history  of  the  interpretatimi  of  it. 
This  view  of  the  science  of  introduction  htt 
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received  mucli  approbation,  and  is  the  basis  of 
Reus's  Geschchte  der  Heili(/en  Schriften  des 
Neueii  Testamentcs,  Halle,  18'42.  The  results 
of  the  critical  examination  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament  are  comprehended  in  the  follow- 
ing work.  Das  Ncue  Testament  nack  scinem 
Zweck,  Ursprungc  mid  In/ia/t,  von  A.  R  Credner, 
GieSsen,  1811-3,  in  two  volumes. 

The  critical  investigation  which  prevailed  in 
Germany  after  tlie  days  of  Michaelis,  has  of  late 
been  opposed  hy  a  mode  of  treating  biblical  intro- 
duction, not  so  much  in  the  spirit  of  a  free  search 
after  truth  as  in  an  apok)getical  and  polemical 
style.  This  course,  however,  has  not  enricljed 
biblical  science.  To  this  class  of  books  belong 
a  number  of  mono£!;ra])hs,  or  treatises  on  separate 
subjects ;  also  the  Ilandbuch  der  Historisch-kri- 
tiscken  Einleitung  in  das  Aire  Testament,  Erlan- 
gen,  1836,  by  H.  A.  0,  Hiiveruick,  of  which  there 
have  been  publisheil  two  parts,  in  three  volumes, 
and  of  which  an  English  translation  is  in  pre- 
paration ;  and  also  H.  E.  Ferd.  Guericke's  Ein- 
feitimff  in  das  Keuc  Testament,  Halle,  1843,  iu 
which  too  frequently  an  anathema  against  iiere- 
tics  servi's  as  a  sui)st!tute  for  demonstration.  Tlie 
apologetical  tendency  pi-evails  in  the  work  of 
G.  Hamilton,  enriiled  A  General  IntroduHion 
to  the  Stud//  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  &c., 
Dublin,  1814;  in  Thomas  Hartwell  Home's 
Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knon^- 
ledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ^c.,  London,  1818, 
four  volumes  (tlie  eiglith  edition,  1839,  five  vo- 
lumes); and  in  J.  Cook's  Inquiry  into  the  Books 
of  the  jVew  Testariie7it,  Edinburgh,  1824. 

Tiie  Roman  Catholics  also  have,  in  modern 
times,  written  on  bil)lical  introduction,  although 
the  michangeable  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
hinder  all  free,  critical,  and  scientitic  treatment  of 
Jhe  svihject.  The  Roman  Catiiolics  can  treat  l)ibli- 
cal  iutroductioii  only  in  a  polemical  and  a>iologe- 
t.ical  manner,  and  are  obliged  to  keep  up  the  atten- 
tion of  their  readers  by  introducing  learned  archae- 
ological researches,  whicii  conceal  tlie  want  of  free 
movement.  This  latter  mode  was  adopted  by 
J.  Jahn  (who  died  at  Vienna  in  1816)  in  his  Ein- 
leitttng  in  die  Giittlic/itn  Biicher  des  alten  Bundes, 
Vienna,  1793,  two  volumes,  and  1802,  tiiree 
volumes;  and  in  liis  Introductio  in  Libros  Sacros 
Veteris  TMtanienti  in  cpitomen  redarta.  Viennse, 
1805.  Tills  woik  has  bren  reiiublished  by  F. 
Ackeruiaiiii,  in  what  are  asserted  to  be  ihe  third 
and  fourth  editions,  under  the  title  of  Introductio 
in  Libros  Sacros  Veteris  Testawcnti,  itsihus  aca- 
demicis  accommod-ata,  Viejiiiae,  1825,  and  1839. 
But  these  so  called  newedilioiis  are  full  of  altera- 
tions and  mutilations,  which  remove  every  free 
expression  of , Jahn,  who  belonged  to  tiie  liberal 
period  of  the  Emperor  Josejih. 

Johann  i,eonhar<l  Hug's  Einleitung  in  das  Neue 
Testamert,  Stuttgart  find  Tiiliingen,  1808,  two 
Volumes,  third  edition,  1826,  surpasses  Jahn's 
ivork  in  aliility,  and  has  obtained  much  credit 
among  Piotcstauts  by  its  learned  explanations, 
although  these  frfjjueully  swerve  from  the  point 
in  question.  Hug's  woik  has  iieen  franslated 
into  English  by  the  Rev.  1).  G.  Wait,  LL.D. ; 
but  this  translation  is  much  surpassed  by  that 
of  Fosiiick.  published  in  thf  United  States, 
ami  cnriclicd  by  the  addenda  of  Moses  Stuart. 
The  po!eini<il  and  apologetical  style  pre\ails 
iu    tlie    work   of  J     G.    Herbst,  Historisch-kri- 
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iische  Einleitung  in  die  Schrifteii  dis  Alien 
Testamentcs,  completed  and  edited  after  (he 
death  of  the  author,  by  Welte,  Carlsiuhe,  1840; 
and  in  L'' Introduction  Historique  et  Critique 
aux  Livres  de  V Ancien  et  du  Noiiveau  Testa- 
ment, par  J.  B.  Glaire.  Paris,  1839,  four  volumes. 
The  work  of  the  excellent  Feilmoser,  wlio  died  in 
1 83 1 ,  Einleitung  in  die  Biicher  des  Netien  Bundes, 
in  the  second  edition,  Tiibingen,  lh30,  forsakes 
the  position  of  a  true  Roman  Catholic,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  distingui.shed  by  a  noble  ingenuousness 
and  candour.  All  these  last-mentioned  works 
prove  that  the  science  of  intniduction  cannot 
[irosper  in  ecclesiastical  fetters. —  K.  A.  C. 

[It  seems  desirable  to  add  to  this  article  a  short 
view  of  the  woiks  on  Biljlical  Introduction  which 
have  appeared  in  England.  These  are  mostly  of 
small  impiortance  in  com^iarison  with  the  great 
.  works  on  the  subject  whicli  have  been  produced 
on  the  Continent ;  and  hence  k\v  of  them  have 
engageil  the  notice  of  the  Contributor  to  whom 
we  are  indet)ted  for  the  jireceding  article. 

Collier's  Sacred  Interpreter,  2  vols.  8vo.  1746, 
was  one  of  our  earliest  publications  of  tliis  kind. 
It  went  tliTough  several  editions,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Geiman  in  1750.  It  relates  botli  to 
the  Old  ard  New  Testament,  and  is  described 
b}'  Bishop  Marsli  as  'a  good  popular  preparation 
ibr  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scrijitures.' 

Lardner's  History  of  the  Apostles  and  Evan- 
gelists, 3  vols.  8vo.  1756-7,  is  described  by  the 
same  critic  as  an  admirable  ititroduction  to  tlie 
New  Testament.  '  It  is  a  storeliouse  of  literary 
information,  collected  with  equal  indirstry  antl 
fidelity.'  From  this  work,  from  the  English 
translation  of  Micliaelis's  Introduction,  1761 
and  from  Dr.  Owen's  Observations  on  the  Gos- 
pels, 1764,  Dr.  Percy,  Bislioj)  of  Dromoie,  com- 
piled a  useful  manual,  called  A, Key  to  the  New 
Testament,  which  has  gone  througli  many  edi 
tions,  and  is  much  iu  request  among  the  candi- 
dates for  ordination  in  tlie  Established  Church. 

The  Key  to  the  Old  Testament,  1790,  by 
Dr.  Gray,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Biistol,  was  writ- 
ten in  imitation  of  Perc-y's  compilation  ;  but  it 
is  a  much  moie  elaborate  jierformance  tlian  the 
Key  to  the  Neto  Testament.  It  is  a  compilation 
from  a  great  variety  of  woHcs,  lel'erences  to 
wiiich  are  given  at  the  foot  of  each  page.  Bishop 
Marsh  speaks  of  it  as  'a  very  useful  publication 
for  students  of  divinity,  wlio  will  find  at  one 
view  what  must  otherwise  be  collected  from 
many  writers.''  It  is  still  popular,  the  tenth 
edition  having  been  jTublished  in  1841.  But  a 
professed  compilation,  which  contains  in  its  lau'sl 
edition  no  reference  to  any  work  jiublished  for 
above  half  a  century  past,  must  necessarily  be  far 
behind  the  present  state  of  our  information  on  the 
sulijccts  of  which  it  treats 

])r.  Har.Kiod  s  Introduction  to  the  Study  and 
KnoH-ledge  of  the  New  Testament,  2  \i)ls.  8vo. 
1767,  1771,  although  noticed  by  our  cotitribulor, 
is  not  propel ly  an  introduction  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament, in  the  usual  and  proper  sense  of  the  teim. 
It  dues  not  describe  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  is  a  collection  of  dissertations  relative 
partly  to  the  character  of  the  sacred  writers,  .Jew- 
ish history  and  customs,  and  to  such  ]ia.rts  of 
heathen  aiftiquities  as  have  leference  to  the  New 
Teslanient. 

The  first  volume  of  Blshoo  Tomliue's  ElemaUt 
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vf  Christian  Thcolngy  contains  an  introduction 
both  to  the  Ohl  and  to  the  New  Testament,  and 
has  been  ])ublished  in  a  separate  form.  It  is 
suited  to  its  purpose  as  a  matiual  for  students  in 
divinity  ;  but  the  standard  of  [>resent  attainment 
cannot  be  very  liigh  if,  as  Marsh  states,  '  it  may 
be  read  with  advantage  by  the  most  experienced 
divine.' 

Tiie  works  of  Dr.  Cook,  the  Rev.  G.  Hamilton, 
and  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Home,  are  menticjned  in  the 
above  article;  but  tlie  slight  notice  of  Homes 
Introduction  which  it  contains  will  scarcely 
satisty  those  who  are  aware  tiiat  it  is  the  largest 
and  most  important  work  of  the  kind  which  ue 
Odssess.  We  cheerfully  subscribe  to  tiie  opinion 
of  Bishop  Marsh,  tliat  it  is  '  upon  the  wliole  a 
veiy  useful  publication,  and  does  great  credit  to 
the  industry  and  researches  of  the  indefatigalde 
author.'  AVe  may  add,  that  it  lias  worthily 
occupied  for  abo\  e  a  quarter  of  a  century  a  high 
and  inliuential  place  in  our  theological  literature; 
during  which  it  has  satislied  the  current  denmnd 
for  the  kind  of  inlbrmatlo?i  which  it  olVens,  and 
has  done  much  to  form  a  class  of  students  who 
now  take  their  stand  upon  it,  and  look  with  desire 
to  the  fields  iieyond,  wliere  lie  the  vast  treasures 
in  every  dej^artment  of  biblical  literature  which 
the  wonderful  activity  of  continental  research 
has  of  late  years  accumulated.  Hail  the  able 
and  pious  author  more  largely  availed  himself  of 
these  important  sources  of  information,  the  value 
of  his  work  to  a  large  and  rapidly-increasing 
class  of  students  woald  have  been  very  much 
enlianced.  A  very  useful  abridgment  of  this 
Introduction,  in  1  vol.  12mo.,  a]  peared  in  1829 
under  the  title  of  A  Compendioits  Introduction 
to  the  Study  of  the  Bible.  Another  manual, 
under  the  title  of  A  Scripture  Help,  ISDO,  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  has  been  received  with  emi- 
nent favour;  and  we  have  seen  the  first  volume 
of  an  admirable  woik  lor  jiuiior  students  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  in  IS3.3  under  the 
title  of  Introduction  to  the  Criticism  and  Inter- 
pretatioti  of  the  Bible,  by  C.  E.  Stowe.  We 
know  not  whether  the  second  volume  has  yet 
appeared] . 

IOTA  (Auth.  Vers.  'Jot '),  the  smallest  letter  of 
the  Greek    alphabet  (t) ;  derived    from    the  He- 

brewyoc?(*)  and  the  Syriac  judh  (.«),  and  em- 
ployed metaphorically  to  express  the  minutest 
trille.  It  is,  in  fact,  one  of  several  metaphors 
derived  from  the  alphabet — as  when  alpha,  the 
first  letter,  and  ometja,  the  last,  are  employed  to 
express  the  beginning  and  the  end.  We  are  not 
to  suppose,  however,  that  this  proverb  was  exclu- 
sively apposite  in  the  Greek  langnage.  The 
same  practiced  allusion  equally  existed  in  He- 
brew, some  curious  examples  of  which  may  be 
seen  in  Wet.stein  and  Lightfoot.  One  of  liiese 
may  here  suffice  : — In  the  Talmud  (Sa/ihed.  xx.  2) 
it  is  faliled  that  tlie  book  of  Deuteronomy  came 
and  prostrated  itsell'  before  God,  atul  said,  '  O 
Lord  of  the  universe,  thou  hast  written  in  me  thy 
law.  but  now  a  testament  defective  in  some  parts 
IS  (lefecti\<'  in  all.  Beliold,  Solomon  endeavours 
to  root  the   'etier  jod  out  of  me'  {/.  e.  in  the  text, 

C'C'J  nni"'  Xo  'I'S  shall  not  multiply  wives' 
(Dent.  xvi.  17).  'The  Inly,  blessed  God  an- 
•w»red-  -  SoloTr.jn,aud  a  th<  usand  such  as  he,  shall 


perish,  but  the  least  word  shall  not  perish  out  of 
thee.'  This  is,  in  tact,  a  parallel  not  (jnly  to  the 
usage  but  the  sentiment,  as  conveyed  in  Matt, 
v.  18,  '  One  jot,  or  one  tittle,  shall  in  no  wise  pass 
from  the  law.' 

IRON.  This  word,  wherever  it  occurs  in  the 
English  Version,  answers  to  <'.t"^?,  or  to  its  Chal- 
daic  ;  to  cridrjpos  in  the  Se))t.  ;  and  to  ferriun  in 
the  Vulg.,  except  where  it  gives  an  explanatory 
translation,  as  '  falcatos  currus'  (Judg.  iv.  3), 
though  it  sometimes  gives  the  literal  tianslation 
of  the  same  term,  as  '  ferreos  currus"  (Josh.  xvii. 
18).  The  use  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  words,  in 
classical  authors  of  every  ai^e,  fixes  their  mean- 
ing. That  (TiSTjpos  means  iron,  in  Homer,  is 
plain  from  his  simile  derived  from  the  quenching 
of  iron  in  water,  which  he  ap))!ies  to  the  hissing 
noise  produced  in  piercing  the  eye  of  Polyj)hemus 
with  the  pointed  stake  {Odijs.  ix.  391).  Much 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  the  absence  of  iron 
among  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Egypt ;  but  the 
speedy  decomposition  of  this  metal,  especially  when 
buried  in  the  nitrous  soil  of  Egypt,  may  account 
for  the  absence  of  it  among  the  remains  of  the 
early  monarchs  of  a  Pharaunic  age  (\\  ilkinson's 
Ancient  Egypt.,  iii.  246).  Tubal-Cain  is  the 
first-mentioned  smith,  'a  forger  of  every  instru- 
ment of  iron'  (Gen.  iv.  22).  From  that  time  we 
meet  with  manufactures  in  iron  of  the  utmost 
variety  {some  articles  of  which  seem  to  be  anti- 
cipations of  what  are  commonly  supposed  to  be 
modem  inventions);  as  iron  weajjons  or  instru- 
ments (Num.  xxxv.  7  ;  Job  xx.  21);  barbed 
irons,  used  in  hunting  (Job  xli.  7);  an  iron  bed- 
stead (Deut.  iii.  11)  ;  chariots  of  iron  (Josh.  xvii. 
16,  and  elsewhere);  iron  weights  (shekels) 
(I  Sam.  xvii.  7);  harrows  of  iron  (2  Sam.  xii. 
31);  iron  armour  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  7);  tools 
(1  Kings  vi.  7  ;  2  Kings  vi.  5);  horns  i  1  Kings 
xxii.  11);  nails,  hinges  (I  Chron.  xxii.  3);  fet- 
ters (Ps.  cv.  18;;  bars  (Ps.  cvii.  16);  iron  bars 
used  in  fortifying  the  gates  of  towns  (Ps.  cvii.  16; 
Isa.  xlv.  2) ;  a  jien  of  iron  (Job  xix.  21 ;  Isa. 
xvii.  1);  a  pillar  (Jer.  i.  18);  yokes  (Jer. 
xxviii.  13);  pan  (Ezek.  iv.  3  ;  trees  Iwund  with 
iron  (Dan.  iv.  15);  gods  of  iron  (Dan.  v.  4); 
threshing-instniments  (Amos  i.  3) ;  and  in  later 
times,  an  iroti  gate  (Acts  xii.  10);  the  actual 
cautery  (I  Tim.  iv.  2)  ;  breastjjlates  (Rev.  ix.  9). 

The  mineral  origin  of  iron  seems  cleaily  al- 
luded to  in  Job  xxviii.  2.  It  would  seem  that  in 
ancient  times  it  was  a  jdentiful  ])roduclion  of 
Palestine  (Deut.  viii.  9).  There  aj.jiear  to  have 
beeti  furnaces  for  smelting  at  an  early  period  in 
Egypt  (Deut.  iv.  20).  The  requirement  that  the 
altar  should  be  made  of  '  whole  stones  over  which 
no  man  had  lift  up  any  iron,'  recorded  in  Jo^h. 
viii.  31,  does  not  imply  any  objection  to  iron  aa 
such,  but  seems  to  be  merely  a  mode  of  diiecting 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  idolatry,  the  stones  must 
not  undergo  any  prei)aration  by  art.  Iron  wag 
prejiared  in  abundance  by  David  for  the  building 
of  the  temple  (1  Chron.  xxii.  3),  to  the  amount  of 
one  hundred  thou.^and  talents  !  1  Ciiron.  xxix.  7), 
or  rattier  '  without  weiglit'  (I  Chron.  xxii.  11). 
Working  in  iron  was  considered  a  calling 
(2  Chron.  ii.  7)  [Smith].  Iron  seems  to  have 
been  better  from  some  countries,  or  to  have  under- 
gone some  hardening  preparation  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  them,  such   as  were  the  people   called 
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Cl'-alybes,  living;  near  the  Enxine  Sea  (Jer.  xv. 
12 1 ;  tti  tiave  l)een  imported  from  Tarshish  to 
Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.  12),  ami  'bright  iron'  from 
D<in  and  Javan  (ver.  19).  The  sii]verinr  hardness 
of  iron  aliove  all  other  substances  is  allndi'd  to  in 
Dan.  ii.  40.  It  was  found  amnna;  tlie  Midiaii- 
ites  (Num.  xxxi.  22),  and  was  part  of  tlie  wealth 
distributed  among  the  tribes  at  their  location  in 
U.e  land  (Josh.  xxii.  8). 

Iron  is  metaphorically  alluded  to  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing instances  :— affliction  is  sisjuilied  by  the 
furnace  for  smelting  it  (Dent.  iv.  20);  under  the 
same  figure,  chastisement  (Kzek.  xxii.  18,  20,  22); 
reducing  tiie  earth  to  total  barrenness  by  turning 
it  into  iron  (Deut.  xxviii.  23)  ;  slavery,  by  a  yoke 
of  iron  (Deut.  xxviii.  18);  strength,  iiy  a  bar  of 
it  (Job  xl.  18);  the  extreme  of  hardness  (Job  xli. 
27)  ;  .severity  of  government,  by  a  rod  of  iron 
(Ps.  ii.  9)  ;  affliction,  by  iron  fetters  (Ps.  cvii.  10); 
prosperity,  by  giving  silver  for  iron  (Isa.  Ix.  17); 
jioliticul  strength  (Dan.  ii.  33);  obstinacy,  by  an 
iron  sinew  in  the  neck  (Isa.  xlviii.  4);  giving 
supernatural  forfituiVe  to  a  prophet,  making  him 
an  iron  jji liar  (Jer.  i.  18);  destructive  jiower  of 
emijires,  by  iron  teeth  (Dan.  vii.  7);  deterioration 
of  (  haracter,  by  becoming  iron  (Jer.  vi.  28  ;  Kzek. 
xxii.  18),  which  resembles  the  idea  of  the  iron 
age  ;  a  tiresome  bmden,  by  a  mass  of  iron  (Ec- 
i;lus.  xxii.  15);  the  greatest  obstacles,  by  walls  of 
iron  (2  Mace  xi.  9)  ;  the  certainty  with  which  a 
real  enemy  will  ever  show  hi-s  hatred,  by  the  rust 
returning  upon  iron  (Ecclus.  xii.  10).  Iron 
seeuLS  used,  as  by  the  Greek  poets,  metonymically 
for  the  sword  (Isa.  x.  31),  and  so  the  Sejrt  under- 
stands it,  ndxatpa.  The  following  is  selected  as 
a  heautiful  comparison  made  to  iron  (Prov. 
xxvii.  17),  'Iron  (literally)  uniteth  iron;  so  a 
man  nniteth  the  countenance  of  his  fiiend,*  gives 
stal)ility  to  his  appearance  l)y  his  presence.  A 
most  graphic  description  of  a  smith  at  work  is 
found  in  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28. — J.  F.  D. 

ISAAC  (pnV?  ;  Sept.  lo-cta/c),  son  of  Abraham 
and  Sarah,  born  in  his  parents'  old  age.  The 
promi.se  of  a  son  had  Ijecn  made  to  them  when 
Abraliam  was  visited  Ity  the  Lord  in  the  plains 
pf  Mamre,  and  appeared  so  unlikely  to  be  ful- 
filled, seeing  that  both  Abraham  and  Sarah  were 
'well  stricken  in  years,"  that  its  utterance  caused 
the  latter  to  laugh  incredulously.  Be-ng  reproved 
for  her  inibelief,  she  denied  that  she  had  laughed. 
The  re.ison  assigned  for  the  special  visitation  thus 
promised  was,  in  elfect,  that  Abraliam  was  pious, 
and  would  train  his  otVspring  in  piety,  so  that  he 
would  become  the  (bunder  of  a  great  nation,  and 
all  tho  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  in 
nim. 

In  d.ie  time  Sarah  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Isaac.  The  reason  assigned 
in  Gen.  i'xi.  G  (or  the  adojition  of  this  name,  has 
reference  to  the  laughter  occasioned  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  divine  intention — 'and  Sarah 
said,  God  hath  made  me  to  laugh,  all  that  bear 
will  laugh  with  me' — the  laugh  of  incredulity 
t)eing  changed  into  the  laugh  of  joy  (comp.  Gen. 
xxi.  fi;  xvili.  12;  xvii.  17).  In  the  last  passage 
Abraham  is  said  to  have  laughed  also  when  in- 
jbnned  of  God  himself  that  he  and  Sarah  should 
nave  a  son,  though  he  was  a  hundred  and  his 
wife  ninety  years  old. 

Some  writers  have  seen  a  discrepancy  in  the  pas- 
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sages  before  referred  to,  and  nave  lience  conjeclUTrf 
that  we  have  here  to  do,  not  with  history,  but 
historical  legends  (Winer,  Haiidworterb.'j.  We 
are  unable  to  find  anything  of  a  nature  to  excite 
suspicion  or  abate  conlidence,  there  being  scarcely 
any  variations,  and  certainly  none  but  such  as 
might  easily  arise  on  a  purely  liistorical  ground. 

The  first  fact  that  we  read  of  in  the  history  of 
Isaac,  is  the  command  given  to  his  father  to  ofl'er 
the  youth — '  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom 
thou  lovest' — for  a  burnt-offering  on  a  mountain 
in  the  land  of  Moriah.  Abraham  proceeded  to 
obey  the  divine  direction,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
slaying  Isaac,  when  his  hand  was  withheld  by  the 
iriter]iosition  of  God,  a  ram  for  sacrifice  being 
provided  instead. 

This  event  has  found  no  few  detractors.  Eich- 
hom  (Bibl.  f.  Bibl.  Lit.  i.  45,  sq.)  regarded  the 
whole  asa  vision  ;  Otmar  (Henkes's  Mag.  ii.  ^\1\ 
as  the  explanation  of  an  hieroglyph;  Bruns 
(Paulits  Memorab.  vi.  1,  sq.)  finds  the  source 
of  it  in  the  Phoenician  custom  of  sacrificing 
children.  Some  compare  (Rosenmiiller,  Mo?-- 
genl.  i.  95 1  with  tliis  narrative  the  Grecian  story 
of  Iphigenia,  and  other  fal)les  of  a  similar  kind. 
The  geneial  aim  of  certain  writers  has  been,  as 
(hey  consider  it,  to  relieve  the  Bible  from  tfie 
odium  which  the  narrated  circumstances  are  in 
their  o])inion  fitted  to  occasion.  That  the  passage 
is  free  from  every  possible  objection,  it  may  be 
too  much  to  assert :  it  is,  however,  equally  clear 
that  many  of  the  objections  taken  to  it  arise  from 
viewing  the  facts  from  a  wrong  position,  or  under 
the  discolouring  medium  of  a  foregone  and  ad- 
verse conclusion.  The  only  proper  way  is  to 
consider  it  as  it  is  represented  in  the  sacred  page. 
The  command,  then,  was  expressly  designed  to 
try  Abraham's  faith.  Destined  as  the  patriarch 
was  to  be  the  father  of  the  fiiitliful,  was  he  worthy 
of  his  high  and  dignifierl  position'?  H  his  own 
obedience  was  weak,  he  could  not  train  others  in 
faith,  trust,  and  love  :  hence  a  trial  was  neces- 
sary. That  he  was  not  without  holy  dispositions 
was  already  known,  and  indeed  recognised  in  (he 
divine  favours  of  which  he  had  been  the  object; 
but  was  he  prepared  to  do  and  to  suffer  all  GVl'S 
will?  Religious  perfection  and  his  position  alike 
demanded  a  perfect  heart :  hence  the  kind  ol 
trial.  If  he  were  willing  to  surrender  even  nis 
only  child,  and  act  himself  both  as  offerer  and 
priest  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  required  victim,  if 
he  could  so  far  conquer  his  natural  affections,  so 
subdue  the  father  in  his  heart,  then  there  could  be 
no  doubt  that  his  will  was  wholly  reconciled  to 
God's,  anil  that  he  was  worthy  of  every  trust, 
confidence,  and  honour.  The  trial  was  made, 
the  fact  was  ascertaineil,  the  victim  was  not  slain. 
What  is  there  in  this  to  which  either  religion  or 
morality  can  take  exception?  This  view  is  both 
confirmed  and  justified  by  the  words  of  God 
(Gen.  xxii.  16,  sq.),  '  because  thou  hast  not  with- 
held thy  only  son,  in  blessing  I  will  bless  thee, 
and  in  multi|,ilying  I  will  multiply  thy  seed  as 
the  stars  of  the  heaven,  and  in  thy  seed  shall  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed.' 

We  remaik  also  that,  not  a  ])art,  but  the  entire, 
of  the  transaction  must  be  taken  under  considei- 
ation,  and  especially  the  final  resnl*  If  ve 
dwell  exclusively  on  the  commenjemen.  ol  it, 
there  a])])ears  to  lie  some  sanction  j>;veii  to  human 
sacrifices  ;  but  the  end,  and  the   ».ouclading  and 
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ever-emliiring  fact,  has  the  directly  opposite  bear 
'iti^.  Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  transaction  is  in 
uuth  an  expiP'e  iirohibition  of  human  sacrilices. 

Isaac  ])asjed  his  youthful  day*  under  the  eye 
jf  his  falher,  eiij^aged  in  the  care  of  lK)clcs  anil 
herds  up  ami  down  the  plains  of  Canaan.  At 
length  his  fallier  wished  to  see  him  married. 
Abraham  therefore  gave  a  commission  to  his  old- 
est an<l  most  trustworlhy  servant  to  the  etiect  tliat, 
m  order  to  prevent  Isaac  i'rom  tavtini?  a  wife  from 
among  the  dau^'htcr-s  of  tlie  Canaanites,  he  ^^hould 
proceed  into  JVIesi.'potamia,  and,  under  the  divine 
direction,  ciioose  a  partner  amonii;  his  own  rela- 
tives for  his  beloved  son.  Rel)ekah,  in  conse- 
quence, tecomes  Isaac's  wife,  when  he  was  now 
fi)rty  years  of  age. 

In  connection  with  this  marriage  an  event  is 
recorded  wiiich  displays  the  peculiar  character 
of  Isaac,  wiiiie  it  is  in  keeping  with  the  general 
tenor  of  ll*e  sacied  record  regardinif  him.  Pro- 
bably in  expectation  of  the  early  return  of  his 
father's  messenger,  and  somewhat  solicitous  as  to 
llie  sriult  of  the  embassy,  he  went  out  to  meditate 
'11  the  field  at  tiie  eventide.  While  there  engaged 
in  tranquil  thought,  he  ctianced  to  raise  liis  eyes, 
wiien  lo !  he  beheld  the  retinue  near  at  hand,  and 
man  conducted  his  Inide  into  his  motlier's  tent. 
In  unison  witli  all  this  is  the  simple  declaration 
of  the  history,  tliat  Isaac  '  loved  her.'  Isaac  was 
evidently  a  man  of  kind  and  gentle  disjxjsitions, 
of  a  calm  and  rellective  turn  of  mind,  simple  in 
his  habits,  having  tew  wa;its,  good  rather  tlian 
great,  fitted  to  receive  impressions  and  follow  a 
guide,  not  to  originate  important  influences,  or 
perform  deeds  of  renown.  If  his  ciiaracter  did 
Mot  take  a  bent  from  the  events  connected  with 
Ills  father's  readiness  to  oiler  him  on  Mount 
Moriah,  certainly  its  passiveness  is  in  entire  agree- 
nient  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  conduct,  as  set 
forth  ill  that  narrative.      ' 

Isaac  having,  in  conjunction  with  his  half- 
brother  Isliniael,  buried  Abraham  his  father,  '  in 
a  good  old  age,  in  the  cave  of  Macli|ieliih,'  took 
up  a  somewhat  jiermanent  residence  '  liy  the  well 
Lahai-roi,'  where,  being  blessed  of  <^rod,  he  lived 
in  prosperity  and  .at  ease.  One  source  of  regret, 
nowever,  lie  deeply  felt.  Rebekah  was  barren. 
In  time,  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Esau,  are  granted 
to  his  prayers.  As  the  boys  grew,  Isaac  gave  a 
preference  to  Esau,  who  seems  to  have  possessed 
those  robuster  qualities  of  character  in  which  his 
fiither  was  detective,  and  therefore  gratified  him 
by  such  dainties  as  the  pursuits  of  tlie  chace  en- 
abled the  youth  to  od'er;  while  Jacob,  'a  plain 
man  dwelling  in  tents,'  was  an  object  of  sjje- 
cJal  regard  to  Rebekali — a  division  of  feeling  aiul 
»  kind  of  partiality  \yhich  became  tiie  source  of 
much  domestic  unhappiness,  as  well  as  of  jealousy 
kiid  hatred  between  the  two  sons. 

A  famine  comjx'ls  Isaac  to  seek  food  in  some 
foreign  land.  Divinely  warned  not  to  go  down 
to  Kgypt,  the  patriarch  applies  to  a  petty  prince 
of  Philistia,  by  name  Abimelech,  wiio  permits 
him  lo  dwell  at  Geiar.  Here  an  event  took  jilace 
which  has  a  ])arallpl  in  the  life  of  his  father  Abra- 
ham. Rebekah  was  his  cousin  :  afraid  lest  she 
ihould  be  violently  taken  from  him,  and  his  own 
life  sacrificed  to  llie  lust  of  Abimelecli,  lit»  repre- 
sented her  as  ids  sister,  employing  a  latitude  of 
meaning  which  the  word  'sister' admits  in  Oriental 
Miag£.     The  subterfuge  was  discovered,  and   ia 
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justified  by  Isnac  on  the  grounds  which  prompted 
him  to  resort  to  it. 

Anotlier  jiarallel  event  n  the  lives  of  Abraham 
and  Isaac  mav  be  found  by  comparing  together 
Gfii.  xxvi.  'it),  sip,  and  xxi.  22,  sq.  If  these  ■ 
parallels  siiould  excite  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
any  one  as  to  the  credibility  of  the  narratives,  let 
him  carefully  ]ieruse  them,  and  we  tliink  that 
the  simplicity  and  naturalness  which  pervade 
and  characterize  thein  will  effectually  substan- 
tiate the  reality  of  the  recorded  events,  and  ex- 
plode the  notion  that  fiction  has  had  anything  to 
do  in  bringing  the  narrative  into  its  present  sha|M?. 

Isaac,  in  his  old  age,  was,  by  the  practices  of 
Rebekali  and  the  art  of  Jacob,  so  imposed  upon 
as  to  give  his  blessing  to  the  younger  son  Jacob, 
instead  of  to  the  first-born  Esau,  and  with  that 
blessing  to  convey,  as  was  usual,  the  riglit  of 
headship  in  the  family,  together  with  his  chief 
possessions.  In  the  blessing  which  the  aged  )ia- 
triarch  pronounced  on  Jacob  it  deserves  notice' 
how  entirely  the  wished-tbr  good  is  of  an  earthly 
and  temporal  nature,  while  the  imagery  which  is 
employed  serves  to  show  th.e  extent  to  which  the 
poetical  element  jirevailed  as  a  constituent  part  of 
the  Hebrew  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  27,  .sq.).  Most 
natural,  too,  is  the  extreme  agitation  of  the  poor 
blind  old  man,  on  discovering  the  cheat  which 
had  been  put  upon  him  ; — 'And  Isaac  trembled 
very  exceedingly,  and  said  (to  Esau),  Who?  where 
is  he  that  hath  taken  venison  and  brought  it  nie, 
and  I  have  eaten,  and  have  blessed  him  ?  Yea, 
and  he  shall  be  blessed.'  Equally  natural  is  the 
reply  of  Esau.  Tlie  entire  passage  is  of  itself 
enough  to  vindicate  the  historical  character  and 
entire  credibility  of  those  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
the  patriarchs  which  Genesis  presents. 

The  stealing,  on  the  part  of  Jacob,  of  his 
father's  blessing  having  angered  Esau,  who  seems 
to  have  looked  forward  to  Isaac's  death  as  afford- 
ing an  opportunity  for  taking  vengeance  on  his 
unjust  brother,  ttie  aged  patriarch  is  induced,  at 
his  wife's  entreaty,  to  send  Jacob  into  Mesopo- 
tamia, that,  after  his  own  example,  his  son  might 
take  a  wife  from  amongst  his  kindred  and  people, 
'of  the  daughters  of  Laiian,  thy  mother's  brother.' 

This  is  the  last  important  act  recorded  of  Isaac. 
Jacob  having,  agreeably  to  his  father's  command, 
married  into  Laban's  family,  returned,  after  some 
time,  and  found  the  old  man  at  Mamre,  in  the 
city  of  Arbah,  which  is  Hebron,  where  Abraham 
and  Isaac  sojourned  Here,  '  being  old  and  full 
of  days'  (IfeO),  Isaac  'gave  up  the  ghost,  and 
died,  and  was  gathered  unto  his  people,  and  his 
sons  Esau  and  Jacob  buried  him  '  (Gen.  xxxr. 
27,  sq.).  On  tlie  subjects  treated  of  in  tliis  article 
the  following  works  may  be  considted  : — H.  A. 
Zeibich.  Isauci  oftus  in/ab.Orionis  Vestigia;  1)9 
Welte,  Krit.  d.  Is.  Gcsch.  p.  133,  sq. ;  Niemeyer, 
Charakteristik  der  Bibel,  2nd  part ;  Ewald's  Is- 
raeliten,  p.  338,  sq. — J.  R.  B. 

ISAIAH  (JXyp"] ;  Sept.  'Ho-otas).  I.  Times 
and  circumstances  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah. — The 
heading  of  this  book  ])laces  the  jirophet  under 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Heze- 
kiah,  kings  of  Judah  ;  and  an  examination  or 
the  prophecies  themselves,  independeritly  of  the 
heading,  leads  us  to  the  same  chronolog'.cal  re-' 
suits.  Chapter  vi.,  in  which  isrc'ated  the  call  of 
laaiah,  not  to  his  proptietic  office,  but  to  a  high«r 
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degree  of  it,  is  tiius  headed  :  '  In  the  year  in  which 
king  U/ziali  died  I  saw  the  Lord,' &c.  The  col- 
lection of  piojjliecies  is  chronologically  arranged, 
and  tlie  utterances  in  the  preceding  ciiajiters  (i.  to 
vi.)  belong,  for  chronological  and  other  reasons,  to 
an  earlier  period,  preceding  the  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Uzziaii,  altliongh  the  utterances  in  chap- 
ters ii.  ill.  iv.  and  v.  have  been  erroneously  assigned 
to  the  reign  of  Jotharn.  We  Ijave  no  document 
which  can,  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  or  even  of 
probability,  be  assigned  to  that  reign.  We  by  no 
means  assert  that  the  proj)hetic  ministry  of  Isaiah 
was  suspendetl  dining  tlie  reigii  of  Jotham,  but 
merely  tliat  ihen  ajiparently  tlie  circumstances  of 
the  times  did  not  require  Isaiah  to  utter  pre- 
dictions of  importance  tor  all  ages  of  the  church. 
We  certainly  learn  from  theexamples  of  Nathan, 
Elijali,  and  Elislia,  that  a  jiuwerful  prophetic  mi- 
nistration may  be  in  ojieration,  although  the  pre- 
dictions uttered,  finding  tlieir  accomplishment 
within  tiie  times  of  the  jjrophet,  do  not  point  to 
subsequent  ages.  As,  however,  the  position  of 
alfairs  was  not  materially  changed  under  tiie 
reign  of  Jotham,  we  may  say  tliat  the  first  two 
utterances  have  a  bearing  upon  that  reign,  also. 
These  two  prophecies  contain  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  what  Isaiah  taught  during  twenty  years 
of  his  life.  If  these  pro]ihetic  utterances  belong- 
ing to  the  reign  of  Uzziah  had  not  lieea  extant, 
there  would.  (k>ubtless,  have  been  written  down  and 
preserved  similar  discourses  uttered  under  the 
reign  of  Jotham.  As,  however,  the  former  utter- 
ances were  applicable  to  that  reign  also,  it  was 
unnecessai-}-  to  preserve  such  as  were  of  similar 
import. 

The  continuation  of  prophetic  authorship,  or 
the  writing  down  of  uttered  prophecies,  depended 
upon  the  commencement  of  new  historical  deve- 
lopments, such  as  took  ])lace  under  the  reigns  of 
Atiaz  and  Hezekiah.  Several  prophecies  in  the 
seventh  and  following  chapters  belong  to  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  ;  and  most  of  the  suljseqnent  pro- 
.phecies  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  prophetic 
ministry  ol'  Isaiah  under  Hezekiali  is  also  de-' 
scribed  in  an  historical  section  contained  in  chap- 
ters xxxvi.-xxxix.  Tiie  data  which  are  contained 
in  this  section  come  down  to  the  fifteenth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah;  consequenCly  we  are 
in  the  possession  of  historical  documents  proving 
that  the  pro[ihetic  ministry  of  Isaiah  was  in  opera- 
tion during  about  forty-seven  or  fifty  years,  com- 
mencing in  the  year  B.C.  763  or  759.  and  extend- 
ing to  the  year  u.c.  713.  Of  this  ])eriod,  from 
one  to  four  years,  belong  to  the  reign  of  Uzziah, 
sixteen  to  the  leign  of  Jotliam,  sixteen  to  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  and  f  lurteen  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

StUudlein.  Jahn,  Btrtlioldt,  and  Gesenius, liave, 
in  modern  times,  advanced  the  opinion  that 
Isaiah  lived  to  a  much  later  period,  and  that  his 
life  extended  to  the  reign  of  Maiiasseh,  tlie  suc- 
cessor of  Hezekiah.  For  this  opinion,  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  are  adduced  :  — 

1.  According  to  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32,  Isaiah 
wrote  the  life  of  King  Hezekiah.  It  would  hence 
appear  that  he  survived  that  king. 

2.  We  find  a  tradition  current  in  the  Talmud, 
in  the  Fatiieri,  and  in  Oriental  literature,  that 
I.saiah  snfl'cred  martyrdom  in  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseii,  by  ining  sawn  asunder.  It  is  thought 
that  an  allusion  to  this  tra<lition  is  found  in  the 
Ej^istle  to  the  Hebrews  (xi.  37),  in  the  exprewioa 


tkey  were  sawn  asunder  (^irpiaOTja-av),  which  scwmf 
to  liarmonize  with  2  Kiii^s  xxi.  16,  'moreover 
Manasseh  shed  innocent  blood  very  much.'. 

3.  The  autlienticity  of  the  second  port, on  of 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  being  admitted,  the 
nature  of  this  portion  would  seem  to  confirm  the 
idea  that  its  author  had  lived  under  Manasseh 
The  style  of  the  second  portion,  it  is  asserted,  is 
so  different  from  that  of  the  first,  tiiat  both  could 
not  well  iiave  been  composed  by  tiie  same  author, 
except  under  the  supposition  that  a  considerable 
time  intervened  between  the  compofition  of  the 
first  and  second  {jortion.  The  contents  of  the  lat- 
ter— sucii  as  the  com])laint3  respecting  gross  idol- 
atry, the  sacrifice  of  cliildren  to  idols,  the  wicked- 
ness of  rulers,  &c.— seem  to  be  applicable  neilhei* 
to  the  times  of  the  exile,  into  which  the  prophet 
might  have  transported  himself  in  tlie  spirit,  nor 
to  the  period  of  the  pious  Hezekiali,  but  are  quite 
applicable  to  the  i-eign  of  Manasseh. 

These  arguments,  however,  do  not  stand  a  strict 
scrutiny.  The  first  can  only  jnove  that  Isaiah 
survived  Hezekiah  ;  but  even  this  does  not  follow'- 
with  certainty,  because  in  2  Ciiron.  xxxii.  32, 
where  Isaiati's  biography  of  Hezekiah  is  men- 
tioned, the  important  words  'first  and  last'  are 
omitted;  while  in  chap.  xxvi.  22,  we  read,  *Now 
tlje  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziah,  first  and  i-asT, 
did  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  write.'  If  we  take 
into  consideration  tliis  important  omission,  we  can 
easily  believe  that  Isaiah  died  before  Hezekiah, 
altliough  lie  wrote  ins  biography  up  to  a  certain 
point;  more  especially  if  we  bear  in  mind  that, 
according  to  the  books  of  Kinirs  and  Chronicles, 
the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  were  de- 
void of  important  events.  We  certainly  find,  in 
all  ages  of  literature,  biographies  of  {iersons  written 
during  their  life-time. 

We  may  well  suppose  that  the  history  of  He- 
zekiah terminated  wi(h  the  glorious  aid  granted- 
to  him  in  his  war  with  the  Assyrians,  and  with 
the  events  immediately  consequent  ujwn  that 
war. 

In  reply  to  the  second  argument,  we  observe, 
that  it  is  not  certain  that  the  woid  tirpiaOricav, 
they  were  saton  asunder,  is  used  in  Helirews 
witli  reference  to  Isaiah.  The  statement  in  the 
Fathers,  and  in  Oriental  writers,  is  entirely  de- 
duced from  tl>e  Jewish  tradition,  which  is' 
throughout  of  so  doubtful  a  character  that,  no 
conclusive  argument  can  be  based  ujion  it. 

With  regard  to  the  third  argument,  we  remark, 
that  the  ditl'erence  discernil)le,   if  we  comjiare  the 
latter  witli  the  Ibrmer  portions  of  Isaiah,  can,  and 
ought    to    be,    ditlerently  accounted    for.     Such  • 
merely  external  attempts  at  exj>lanaiiun,  when  ap- 
jrtied  to  Holy  Writ,  always  apfieai-  unsatisfactory 
if  closely  examined.    We  invaiiably  find  that  the 
real  cause  of  the  external  appearance  lies  dtej^er, ' 
and    in    the    nature  of   the    subject    itself.     Foi 
instance,  the    peculiarity  of  Deuteronomy  arises ' 
from   the  special   bearing  of  tliat  book  upon  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,   and  the  ]ieculiar  « 
style  of  the  Apocalypse  arises  from    its   relation 
to  the  gospel  of  St.  John.     The  ajipeal    to  such 
merely  external  arguments  always  proceeds  from 
an    inaltility    to    understand    the    essence    of  the  ■ 
matter.     In   reference   to  the  censures  occurring 
in  the  later  portion  of  Isaiah,  we  observe,  that  thej 
niitihi  also  have  a   bearing  upon    the  corruptions 
])revaleiit    in  former  reigits,  and  that  ihey  wciv 
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not  neressavily  confined  to  nanifesfationg  of 
wickedness  docii  ring  at  the  lime  when  lliey  were 
wriUoii  down.  These  censures  might  also  refer 
;o  tiie  gross  j)ener.sions  under  Ah.az;  at)d  it  is 
also  unlikely  Jiial  the  iversona)  piety  of  He^ekiali 
entirely  extinguished  all  ahnses  among  his  people. 
We  ce.'taiidy  do  not  lind  that  tlie  persmial 
pietj'  of  King  Josiah  had  that  ellisct  upon  all  his 
tdijects. 

Several  other  arguments  adduced  against  the 
opinion  that  Isaiah  died  during  the  reign  of  Ma- 
uasseh,  are  certainly  of  little  weight.  For  in- 
stance, the  argumentum  e  silentio,  or  the  proof 
derived  from  the  silence  of  the  historical  t)Ooks 
respecting  Isaiah  during  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 
This  argument  is  of  no  importance  at  all,  since, 
at  any  rate,  tlie  death  of  Isaiah  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  the  Bilde;  from  which  circumstance 
we  infer,  that,  on  account  of  his  advanced  age,  he 
had  retired  from  active  life. 

Of  somewhat  more  weight  is  the  objection  that, 
according  to  the  supposition  that  Isaiah  died 
under  Manasseh,  too  great  an  age  would  be 
ascribed  to  the  propliet.  Although  we  were  to 
suppose  that  Isaiah,  as  well  as  Jeremiah,  was 
called  to  the  prophetic  office  at  an  early  age — 
perhaps  in  his  twentieth  year — he,  nevertheless,  in 
the  fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiali,  up  to  which  date 
we  can  prove  his  ministrations  by  existing  docu- 
ments, would  have  reached  quite  or  nearly  to  his 
g^ventieth  year,  which  is  the  usual  duration  of 
human  life ;  conseqtientlj',  at  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Manasseh  lie  would  have  been  aliout 
eighty-four  years  old ;  and  if,  w'th  the  defender 
of  the  tradition,  we  allow  that  he  exercised  the 
prophetic  functions  ("or  about  seven  or  eight  years 
during  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  he  must  at  the 
[leriod  of  his  martyrdom  have  attained  to  the  age 
(if  ninety-two.  This,  indeed,  is  quite  possible. 
The  example  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  who  exercised 
fiis^jirophetic  calling  during  sixty  years,  and  that 
of  file  priest  Jehoiada,  who,  according  to  2Chron. 
xxiv.  15,  was  a  hundred  ami  thirty  j'Cars  old 
when  he  died,  prove  the  possibility  of  the  age  as- 
ciibed  to  Isaiah. 

The  chief  argument  against  the  traditioti,  how- 
ever, is  contained  in  the  inscription  of  the  book 
itself.  According  to  this  inscription  all  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  iti  our  collection  are  iiicluded 
within  tlie  period  from  Uzziah  to  Hezekiah.  Not 
one  of  the  prophecies  which  are  headed  by  an 
inscription  of  their  own  is  placed  after  the  fif- 
teenth year  of  HeKekiah;  and  the  internal  evi- 
dence leads  us  in  none  beyond  this  period. 
Hence  we  infer  that  the  prophetic  ministry  of 
Isaiah  terminated  soon  after  its  fullest  develop- 
ment, to  which  it  attained  during  the  period  of  the 
Assyrian  invasion,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 

According  to  these  statements  Isaiah  belongs 
to  flie  cycle  of  the  most  ancient  prophets  whose 
predictions  have  been  preserved  in  writing.  He 
was  a  contem[K)rary  of  Hosea,  Amos,  and  Joi/ah, 
altliough  younger  than  those  prophets,  who  be- 
longed to  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He  was  like- 
wise a  contemporary  and  co-worker  of  tiie  prophet 
Micah  in  the  kingdom  of  Judalh.  We  infer  also 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  prophecies  of  Joel ' 
are  inserted  among  the  l)Ooks  of  the  minor  pro-' 
phets  before  those  of  Micah,  that  Isaiah  must 
Mve  been  a  contemporary  of  Joel,  since  the  minor 
prophets  ate  chn^ologically  arranged. 


Micali  entered  uj)on  his  prophetic  office  un'it* 
the  reign  of  Jotliam,  consequently  somewhat  L\ter 
than  Isaiah  commenced  his  prophetic  career. 
Obadiah,  who  is  j)laced  among  tlie  minor  pro- 
phets, between  Joel  and  Micah,  was  likewise  a 
contemporary  of  I.saiah.  It  is  not  accitlentai 
that  Isaiah  and  all  these  propiiets  commence  the 
series  of  those  whose  prophetic  utterances  were 
written  down  and  preserved.  Nor  is  tiiere  any 
reason  to  assert  that  the  preceding  age  was- 
neglectful  of  the  preservation  of  prophetic  liteia- 
ture,  although  even  Ewald,  in  his  Prophelen  (i. 
p.  54,  Stuttgard,  1810),  asserts  that  beyond  the 
projihetic  literature  which  we  possess  there  lay  ;in 
earlier,  which  was  more  comprehensive.  Tliei* 
is,  however,  no  one  genuine  proof  sufficient  \o 
evince  that  there  were  written  prophecies  bef.Jie 
Isaiah  and  his  contemporaries.  Hosea  releis 
(viii.  12),  not  to  earlier  prophetic  writings,  but  to 
the  books  of  Moses.  This  has  been  proved  by 
Hengstensberg  {Beitrage,  part-  ii.  p.  fiU4,  sq  ). 
Isaiah  ii.  and  Micah  iv.  do  not  rest  upon  an  ear- 
lier prophetic  production  which  was  lost;  but 
Isaiah  rests  u]ion  Micah  as  Jeremiah  do*  ujion 
Obadiah  ;  and  it  is  not  the  case  that  both  prophets 
rest  upon  a  third  unknown  prophet.  At  the  jieriod 
wlien  these  prophets  commenced  their  career,  pro- 
phetism  itself  had  attained  a  new  epoch,  at  which* 
a  great  number  of  important  [irophets  were  ranged  . 
beside  each  other.  The  affairs  of  the  Israelites 
became  at  this  }:ieriod  more  inter'voven  with  those 
of  the  great  Asiatic  emj)ires,  which  then  began 
to  bring  about  the  threatened  judgments  of  the 
Lord  ujion  his  people.  Henceforward,  also,  th*" 
prophetic  office  was  to  be  conducted  on  a  graniler 
scale.  To  the  ))roj)hets  it  was  now  assigned  to 
declare  and  to  interpret  the  judgments  of  the 
Lord,  in  order  to  render  the  people  conscious  as 
well  of  his  chastising  justice  as  of  his  preserving 
mercy.  A  larger  field  was  now  opened  to  the 
stridly  prophetic  office,  which  consisted  in  utter- 
ing predictions  of  the  future.  The  admonitions 
to  repentance  were  now  also  supported  by  mtffe  ,  • 
powerful  motives.  The  hopes  of  a  coming  Mes- 
siah were  revived.  To  the  worldly  power,  which 
threatens  destruction  to  the  external  theocracy,  is 
henceforth  opposed  the  kingdom  of  God,  destined 
to  conqjier  and  to  govern  the  world  through  the 
Messiah.  This  consolation  was  offered  to  those 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  driven  to  tiespair. 
Now  only  was  prophetism  able  to  develop  its  full 
power  and  bttf^nme  important  for  all  subsequent 
ages.  This  persuasion  induced  the  jirophets  to 
write  their  prophecies,  and  it  caused  these  docu- 
ments also  to  be  carefully  preserved.  The  reason 
why  the  earlier  prophets  did  not  commit  their 
utterances  to  writing  is  the  same  that,  with  two 
exceptions,  led  Isaiah  not  to  write  under  Uzziah, 
and  to  omit  writing  his  utterances  under  Jothaiu 
altogether. 

Little  is  known  respecting  the  circumstances 
of  Isaiah's  life.  His  father's  name  was  Amoz. 
The  fathers  of  the  church  confound  him  with  tlie 
prophet  Amos,  because  they  were  unacquainted  • 
with  Hebrew,  and  in  Greek  the  two  names  are 
spelled  alike.  The  opinion  of  the  Rabbins,  that 
Isaiah  was  a  brother  of  King  Amaziah,  lejts  also 
on  a  mere  etymological  combination.  Isaiah 
resided  at  Jerusalem,  not  far  from  the  temple. 
We  l«am  fr«m  chajjfers  vii.  and  viii  'hat  li€ 
was   married.     Two  of  his  sons  are  mentionedi, 
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Shear-jashul  and  Maliei-slialal-liash-baz.  These 
•ignificant  names,  which  he  ^ave  to  his  sons,  prove 
how  much  Isaiah  li.vetl  in  liis  vocation.  Ke  did 
not  consider  his  children  to  helong  merely  to 
hin-.self,  but  rendered  them  living  admonitions 
to  the  people.  In  tiieir  names  were  contained  the 
t-vo  chief  points  of  his  prophetic  ntteiances  :  one 
recalled  to  mind  the  severe  and  inevitalile  judg- 
nie)it  therewith  the  Lord  was  about  to  visit  the 
world,  and  especially  his  peo])le  ;  the  other,  which 
signifies  '  The  remnant  shall  return,'  pointed  out 
the  mercy  with  wliicli  the  Lord  woidd  receive  the 
elect,  and  with  which,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
destruction,  he  would  take  care  to  preserve  his 
people  and  his  kingdom.  Isaiah  calls  his  wife 
nN*33.  prophetess.  This  indicates  that  his  mar- 
riage-life v/as  not  in  opposition  to  his  vocation,  and 
also  that  it  not  only  went  along  with  his  voc^i'.ion, 
but  that  it  was  intimately  interwoven  with  it. 
This  name  cannot  mean  the  wife  of  a  prophet, 
but  indicates  that.the  prophetess  of  Isaiah  had  a 
prophetic  gift,  like  Miriam,  Deborah,  and  Huldah. 
The  appellation  here  given  denotes  the  genuine- 
ness of  tlieir  conjugal  relation. 

Even  the  dress  of  the  propiiet  was  subservient  to 
his  vocation.  According,  to  chap.  xx.  2,  he 
wore  a  garment  of  hair-cloth  or  sackcloth.  This 
leems  also  to  have  l)een  the  Costume  of  Elijah, 
according  to  2  Kings  i.  8  ;  and  it  was  the  dress  of 
John  tiie  Baptist.  Hairy  sackcloth  is  in  the 
Bible  the  symbol  of  repentance  (compare  Isa.  xx. 
11.  12,  and  1  Kings  xxi.  27).  This  costume  of  (he 
{>rophets  was  a  sermo  pn^heticus  realis.  a  pro- 
phetic preaching  by  fact.  The  prophetic  preacher 
comes  forward  in  the  form  of  personified  repent- 
ance: What  he  does  exhibits  to  the  people  what 
tkey  should  do.  Before  he  has  openeii  his  lips 
his  external  appearance  procliiijns  jxiTavours, 
repent. 

II.  On  the  Historical  works  of  Isaiah. — Be- 
sides tiie  collection  of  prophecies  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us,  Isaiah  also  wrote  two  historical 
woiks.  It  was  ])art  of  the  vocation  of  the  prophets 
te  write  the  history  of  tlie  kingdom  of  God,  to 
exhibit  in  this  history  the  workings  of  the  law  of 
retribution,  and  to  exhort  to  the  true  worship  of  the 
Lord.  History,  as  written  by  the  pro))hets,  is  itself 
retroverted  proi)hecy,  and,  as  such,  offers  rich  ma- 
terials lor  propiiecy  strictly  socalled.  Since  all  the 
acts  of  God  proceed  from  his  essence,  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  past  implies  also  the  future; 
and,  vi-e  versa,  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
future  implies  a  knowledge  of  the  piist.  Most  of 
the  historical  books  in  the  Old  Testament  have 
liften  written  by  propiiets.  The  collectors  of  the 
<  "anon  place<l  mosi  of  these  books  under  the  bead 
D*N'3D,  prophets  ;  hence,  it  a]){)ears  that,  even 
when  these  historical  works  were  re-modelled  by 
later  editors,  these  editors  were  themselves  pro- 
phets. Tlie  Clnonicles  are  not  placed  among  the 
D'it*23  :  we  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  tliey 
wwe  not  written  liy  a  pro])l)et.  But  their  author 
Constantly  inilicates  that  he  composed  his  work 
jVom  abslrai;ts  taken  verbatim  from  historical  mo- 
ai>gra))hies  written  by  the  prophets;  consequently 
/le  books  of  Ruth,  Ezra,  Nehetniali,  and  Esther, 
♦re  tiie  only  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
••Inch  did  not  originate  from  prophets. 

The  Hrst  historical  work  of  Isaiah  was  a  bio-, 
fKvpny  of  King  Uzziah  (comp.  2  Chron.  xxvi. 
22\  '  Now  the  rest  of  the  acts  of  Uzziali,  first  and- 


last,  did  Isaiah  the  prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz, 
write.'  The  second  historical  work  of  Isaiah  was  », 
biography  of  King  Hezekiah,  which  was  subse- 
quently inserted  in  the  annals  of  Judah  and  Israel. 
These  annals  consisted  of  a  series  of  prophetic 
monograjihieS,  which  were  received  ])artly  entne, 
partly  in  abstracts,  and  are  the  chief  source  from 
which  the  information  contained  in  the  Chronicles 
is  derived.  In  this  work  of  Isaiah,  although  its, 
contents  were  chiefly  histoiical,  numerous  piojihe- 
cies  were  inserted.  Henct  it  is  called  in  2  Chron. 
xxxii,  32,  1^'•J;C^'*  }1Tn,  The  vision  of  Isalah.  In 
a  similar  manner  the  biography  of  Solomon  by 
Ahijah,  is  called  in  2  Cliron.  ix.  29,  '  the  prophecy 
of  Ahijah.'  nie  two  histtrical  works  of  Isaiah 
were  lost,  together  with  the  annals  of  Judah  and 
Israel,  into  which  they  were  emliodied.  Whatever 
these  annals  containeil  that  was  of  importance  foi 
all  ages,  has  been  ])reserved  to  us  by  being  received 
into  the  historica'  'looks  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
the  ])redictions  of  the  most  distinguished  [nophets 
have  been  formed  inlJ  separate  collections.  After 
this  was  effected,  less  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the 
more  diffuse  annals,  which  also  compiehended 
many  statements,  of  value  only. /o»  particuiai. 
times  and  places. 

III.  Thf  integral  authenticity  of  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah. — The  .Jewish  synagogue,  and  tlie  Chris- 
tian  cliurch    during   all    ag«3,  have    considered 
it  as  an  undoubted  fact  that  the  prophecies  which 
bear  the  name  of  Isaiah  really  originated  from  that 
pro])het.     Even  Spinoza  did   not  expressly  assert 
in   his    Trac/atus  Theologico  Puliticus  (viii.  8),. 
that  the  book   of  Isaiah  ci.nsisted  of  a  coUectiun 
originating  from  a  variety  of  authors,  although  it 
is    usually   considered    that    he    maintained    this 
opinion.     But  in  the  la;t  quarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century   this   prevailing    conviction  appeared  to 
some  divines  to  be  inconvenient.     In  tlie  tlieology 
of  the  natural  nvin  it  passed  as  certain,  that  nature 
was  complete   in   itseil",  and   that  inopliecies,  of 
well  as  miracles,  never   had  occurred,  and   wei* 
even  impossible.      Whoever  is  spell-bound  withiu 
the  limits  of  nature,  and  has  never  felt  the  influ- 
ence of  a  supernatural  princijile   upon   his  own 
heart,   is  incapable  of  understanding  tire  super- 
natural in  history,  and  feels  a   lively  interest  in  . 
setting  it  aside,  not  only  on  account  of  its  a]ipear- 
ing  to  him  to  be  strange  and  awful,  but  also  because 
supernatural  events  are  facts  of  accusation  against 
the  merely  natural  man.     Tlie  assumption  of  the 
impossiliility  of  miracles   necessarily    demanded 
that  the,  genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch  should  be 
rejected  ;  and,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  assumption  , 
of  the  impossibility  of  ])rophecy  dema)ided  tiial  a: 
great  jjortion  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  should  lie 
rejected  likewise.     Here  also  the  wish  was  father 
to  the  thought,  and  interest  led  to  the  decision  of     « 
critical   questions,  the  arguments  hr  which  weie 
subsequently  discovered.     All   those  who  attack  > 
the  integral  authent-icity  of  Isaiah  agree  in  consi- 
dering the  book  to  be  an  anthology,  or  gleanings 
of  prophecies,  collected  after  the  Babylonian  exile, 
although  they   dilTer  in  their  opinions  resiiecting 
the  origin  of  tliis  collection.     Ko]ipe  gave  gentle 
hints  of  this  view,  which  was  first  explicitly  suf*- 
ported   by  Eichhorn   in   his  Introduction.     Eich-  , 
horn  advances  the  hypothesis  that  a  collection  c<.j 
Isaian  prophecies  (which   might   have  been  aug- 
mented, even  before  the  Babylonian  exile,  by  se-  ' 
vcral  not  genuine  additionft)  forined  the  btutia  o/ , 
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the  present  anthology,  and  that  the  collectors, 
after  the  Babylonian  exile,  considcving  that  the 
scroll  on  which  tliey  were  written  did  not  form  a 
volume  proportionate  to  tlie  size  of  tlie  tliree  other 
pojilietic  scrolls,  containing  Ezekiel,  Jeremiah, 
and  the  minor  prophets,  annexed  to  the  Isaian 
'"oliectiou  all  other  oracles  at  hand  whose  authors 
were  not  known  to  the  editors.  In  this  supjiosition 
cf  tlie  nor.-l -'.entity  of  date  and  authorship,  most 
learned  men,  and  lately  also  Hitzig  and  Ewald, 
followed  Eichhoin.  Gesenius,  on  the  contrary, 
maintained,  in  his  introduction  to  Isaiah,  that  all 
the  non-lsaian  jjiophecies  extant  in  that  book 
oiiginafed  from  one  author  and  weie  of  the 
sam<!  date.  Umbreit  and  Koster  on  the  main 
point  follow  Gesenius,  consideiing  chajiters  xl.  to 
Ixvi.  to  be  a  continuous  whole,  written  by  a 
pseudo-Isaiah  who  lived  about  tlie  termination  of 
the  JJabylonian  exile.  In  reference  to  other  por- 
tions of  the  bo  k  of  Isaiah  the  authenticity  of 
which  has  been  questioned,  Umbreit  expresses 
hunself  doubtingly,  and  Ko^ter  assigns  them  to 
Isaiii  h.  Gesenius  declines  U)  answer  the  quesiion, 
how  it  happened  that  these  porti(jns  were  ascribed 
to  Iiiaiah,  but  Hitzig  felt  that  an  answer  to  it 
might  tie  expected.  He  accordingly  attem]jts  to 
expl.iin  why  such  additions  were  made  tu  Isaiah 
and  not  to  any  of  the  other  prophetical  books, 
by  tiie  extraordinary  veneration  in  which  Isaiah 
was  held.  He  says  that  the  great  authority  of 
Isaiah  occasioned  important  and  distinguished 
propliecies  to  be  placed  in  connection  with 
his  name.  But  he  himself  soon  after  ilestioys 
the  furce  of  this  assertion  by  observing,  that  the 
great  authority  of  Isaiah  was  especially  owing  to 
thase  prophec'ies  whicli  were  falsely  ascribed  to 
him.  A  considerable  degree  of  suspicion  must, 
however,  attach  to  the  boasted  certainty  of  such 
Ciitical  investigations,  if  we  notice  how  widely 
these  learned  men  differ  in  defining  what  is  of 
Isaian  i(rigin  and  what  is  not,  although  they  are 
all  linked  together  by  the  same  fundamental 
teiidt.'icy  and  interest.  There  are  very  few  por- 
tions in  tlie  whole  collection  whose  authenticity 
has  not  i<een  called  in  question  by  some  one  or  other 
of  the  various  impugners.  Almost  every  ])ait  has 
been  attacked  either  by  Doederlein,  or  by  Eiclihorn 
(who,  especially  in  a  later  work  entitled  Die 
Hcbvdischen  Propheten,G'6ttin\;eu,  ISIG  to  IS  19, 
giie.s  farther  than  all  the  others),  or  by  Justi  (who, 
among  the  earlier  adversaries  of  the  integrai 
authenticity  of  Isaiah,  uses,  in  his  Vermi&chte 
ScA/ //"te;i  (vols.  i.  and  ii.),  the  most  comprehensive 
and,  appaienilj',  the  best  grounded  arguments), 
or  by  Paulus,  Rosenniijller,  Bauer,  Bertholdt, 
De  W'ette,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Umbreit,  or 
others.  The  only  portions  left  to  Isaiah  are 
chaps,  i.  3-9,  xvii.,  xx.,  xxviii.,  xxxi.,  and 
xxxiii.  All  the  otlier  chapters  are  defended 
by  some  and  rejected  by  others;  they  are  also 
referred  to  widely  difl'erent  dates.  In  the 
most  ra<>lern  criticism,  however,  we  observe 
an  incliiiaiioii  again  to  extend  the  sphere  of 
Isaian  authenticity  as  much  as  the  dogmatic 
principle  and  system  of  the  critics  will  allow. 
Modern  criticism  is  inclined  to  admit  the  genuine- 
ness of  chaps,  i.  to  xxiii.,  with  the  only  excep- 
tion of  the  two  prophecies  against  Baiiylon  in 
cJiaps.  xiii.  and  xiv.,  and  in  chap.  xxi.  1-10. 
Chai>s.  xxviii. -xxxiii.  are  allowed  to  be  Isaian  by 
Ewald,  Lmbreit,  and  others. 


Divine.s,  who  were  not  linked  to  these  critics  by 
the  same  dogmatical  interest,  undertook  to  defend 
the  integrity  of  Isaiah,  as  Hi'nsler,  Jesaias  neu 
ubersetzt.  1788;  Y\\wv,  Intcfjritas  Jesaia,  17S3 ; 
Beckiiaus,  I'eber  die  Intefftitiitder  Vroj/lietii.chen 
Schrijten,  1796;  Jahn,  in  his  Enleitung,  who 
was  the  most  able  among  the  earlier  advocates; 
Dereser,  in  his  Bearbeitung  cles  Jesaias  iv.  1  ; 
Greve,  Vaticinia  Jcsalte,  .Amsterdam,  ISIO.  All 
these  works  have  at  present  only  an  histurical 
value,  because  they  have  been  surpassed  by  'wo 
recent  monographies.  The  first  is  by  Jo  Ulr. 
Moellev,  De  Authentia  Ch-aculorum  Jesaiw,  cb. 
xl.-lxvi.,  Copenhagen,  1825.  Although  tliis  work 
j)rofessediy  defends  only  the  latter  portion  o( 
the  book  of  Isaiah,  there  occur  in  it  many  ai'_'u- 
ments  apjilicable  also  to  the  (list  jjortion.  The 
staiidaid  work  on  this  subject  is  (hat  of  KlcineU, 
De  Aechthcit  des  Jesaias,  vol.  i.,  Berlin,  1829. 
It  is,  howe\er,  very  difi'use,  and  contains  too 
many  hypotheses.  The  comprehensive  woik  of 
Schleier,  W urdir/utii/  der  Eimcurfe  gegen  die  Al- 
testamentlichen  IVeissaguugen  im  Jcsaia-i  ehap. 
xiii.  a4id  xiv.,  of  course  refers  more  especially  to 
these  chapters,  but  indirectly  refers  also  to  all  t!ie 
other  portions  whose  authenticity  has  been  at- 
tacked. Since  the  objections  against  the  various 
paits  of  Isaiah  are  all  of  the  st.me  character,  it  is 
very  inconsistent  in  Koster,  iu  his  work  Die  Pro- 
pheten  des  alten  Teslanientes,  to  defend,  in  page 
102,  the  genuineness  of  chaps,  xiii.,  xiv.,  and 
xxi.;  but,  nevertheless,  in  pages  117  anil  297, 
to  ascribe  chaps,  xl.-lxvi.  to  a  pseudo-Isaiah. 

After  this  survey  of  the  present  state  of  tlie 
inquiry,  we  proceeil  to  furnijh,  (list,  the  external 
arguments  for  the  integral  authenticity  of  Isaiah. 

1.  The  most  ancient  testimony  in  favour  of 
Isaiah's  being  the  author  of  all  the  portions  of  the 
collection  which  bears  his  name,  is  contained  in  (he 
heading  of  the  whole  (i  1),  '  The  vision  of  Isaiah 
the  S(in  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  conceining  Judab 
and  Jerusalem,  in  the  days  of  Uzziali,  Jotham. 
Ahaz,  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Jiidah.'  It  is  here 
clearly  stated  that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  the 
following  prophecies,  uttered  during  the  reign  of 
four  successive  kings.  This  inscription  is  of 
great  importance,  even  if  it  originated  not  from 
Isaiah,  but  from  a  later  compiler.  If  we  adopt 
the  latest  date  at  which  this  compilation  could 
have  been  made,  we  mirst  fix  it  at  the  time  of  its 
reception  into  ihe  canon  in  the  days  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah.  Consequently  the  compiler  could 
not  be  separated  liy  many  yean  from  the  pseudo- 
Isaiah  who  is  said  to  have  prophesied  just  before 
Babylon  was  compered,  or  who,  according  (o 
most  critics,  wrote  even  after  the  fall  of  Babylon. 
It  is  not  credible  that  a  compiler  living  so  near 
tlie  times  of  the  author,  should  have  erroneously 
ascribed  these  [irophecies  to  Isaiah,  who  lived  so 
much  earlier,  especially  if  we  l.>ear  !n  mind  that 
this  so-called  pseudo-Isaiah  must  have  been  a 
very  remarkjible  person  in  an  age  so  devoid  of  t!ie 
prophetic  spirit  as  that  in  which  he  .is.s^jd  \o  have 
lived.  ,- 

It  is  still  less  credible  that  a  pseudo-Isaiah 
should  himself  have  fraudulently  ascribed  his 
prophecies  to  Isaiah.  None  of  (he  adversaries  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  book  make  such  an  assertion. 

If  the  compiler  lived  before  the  exile,  the  in- 
scription appears  to  be  of  still  greater  importance. 
That  the  collection  was  made  so  eai  'y    is  vory 
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likely,  from  the  circumstance  that  Jeremiah  and 
oilier  prophets  apparently  made  use  of  the  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah.  This  fact  indicates  that  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  early  excited  a  lively  in- 
terest, and  that  the  compiler  must  have  lived  at  a 
period  earlier  tlian  that  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
pseudo-Isaiah  himself.  From  all  this  we  infer 
that  the  compiler  lived  before  the  exile.  The 
adversai'ies  tliemselves  felt  the  weiglit  of  this  argu- 
ment. They,  therefore,  attempted  to  remove  it 
by  various  hypotheses,  which  received  a  semblance 
of  probability  from  the  circumstance  that  even 
tlie  considerate  Vitringa  bad  called  in  question 
the  authenticity  of  the  heading.  Vitringa  con- 
jectured that  this  heading  belonged  originally  to 
the  first  cha])ter  alone.  He  further  conjectured 
that  it  originally  contained  only  the  words,  pro- 
phecy  of  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  follow- 
ing words,  be  says,  were  added  by  the  compiler, 
whc  enlarged  the  particular  inscription  of  tlie  tirst 
chapter  to  a  general  one  of  the  whole  collection. 
According  to  Vitringa  the  inscription  does  not 
suii  the  wiiole  book,  tlie  contents  of  which  are 
not  confined  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem  alone.  This 
had  been  felt  even  by  Kimchi,  who,  anticipating 
the  objection,  observes,  qunecunque  contra  gentes 
profert,  ea  omnia  propter  Judam  dicit.  Wliat- 
soever  Isaiah  utters  against  the  nations,  he  says 
on  account  of  Judah.  Judali  and  Jerusalem  are 
the  diief  subject,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  only 
subject  of  prophecy.  There  is  no  prophecy  con- 
cerning other  nations  without  a  bearing  upon  the 
covenant  -  people.  If  this  bearing  should  be 
wanting  in  any  portion  of  prophecy,  that  portion 
would  be  a  piece  of  divination  and  st)othsaying. 
No  propliet  against  foreign  nations  prophesied  con- 
cerning them  with  the  view  to  spread  his  predictions 
among  them,  because  the  mission  of  all  prophets  is 
to  Israel.  The  predictions  against  foreign  nations 
are  intended  to  preserve  the  covenant-people  from 
despair,  and  to  strengthen  their  faith  in  the  omni- 
potence and  justice  of  theirGod.  These  predictions 
are  intended  to  annihilate  the  reliance  upon  poli- 
tical combinations  and  human  confederacies. 
They  are  intended  to  lead  Israel  to  the  question, 
'  If  they  (lo  these  things  in  the  green  tree,  what  shall 
be  done  in  the  dry  ?'  If  this  is  the  punishment  of 
those  who  are  less  intimately  allied  with  God, 
what  shall  tiien  become  of  us  to  whom  He  nas 
more  clearly  revealed  Himse'f?  But  they  are 
also  intended  to  indicate  the  future  conversion  of 
tlie  heathen,  and  to  open  to  the  view  of  the  faithful 
the  future  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  its 
final  victory  over  the  kingdoms  of  this  woild;  and 
thus  to  extirjiate  all  narrow-minded  nationality. 
God  shall  be  revealed  not  only  as  Jehovah  but  also 
as  Rlohini.  His  relation  to  Israel  is  misunder- 
•tooil,  if  that  relation  is  exclusively  kept  in  view 
witliout  any  regard  to  the  universe.  Therefore 
the  whole  collection  is  justly  entitled  Prophecies 
concerning  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  No  matter 
whether  this  inscription  originated  from  Isaiah 
nimself  or  from  an  ancient  dompiler.  That  the 
word  }1Tn  means  not  merely  a  vision,  but  also  a 
collection  of  visions  and  prophectes,  rriay  be 
learned  from  2  Chron.  xxxii.  32.  and  Nah.  i.  1. 
It  means  a  collection  of  prophecies  and  visions 
united  like  a  jiicture  in  an  historical  frame 
Ccomp.  Jer.  xiv.  14),  although  it  may  also  denote 
un«   separate  prophecy,  as  5n   Obadiah,  verse    1. 
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^^^J^  has  no  plural  (comp.  Hitzig's  Ccmmefilarf 
on  ch.  i.  I  ;  Ewald,  Propheten,  i.  p.  59). 

The  inscription  in  ch.  i.  1  has  a  general  bear* 
ing  upon  the  whole  collection.  Tlien  follo.vs  the 
first  portion,  which  contains,  as  it  were,  the  general 
prophetic  programme.  Thereupon  follows  a  series 
of  propiiecies  directly  bearing  upon  Judals  and 
Jerusalem,  commencing  again  with  a  particular 
heading  (ii.  1).  To  tliis  succeeds  a  series  of  pro- 
piieciw  indirectly  bearing  upon  Judah  and 
Jerusalem,  but  directly  upon  foreign  nafions. 
Tlie  first  of  tliis  series  has  again  its  own  heading 
(xili.  1). 

Gesenius,  advancing  in  the  direction  to  which 
Vitringa  had  pointed,  although  he  grants  the 
integral  authenticity  of  ch.  i.  1,  nevertheless 
maintains  that  this  heading  belonged  originally 
only  to  chs.  i.-xii.,  in  which  were  contained 
genuine  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  To  ihis  collection, 
be  asserts,  were  afterwards  subjoined  tlie  antho- 
logies contained  in  tlie  follo.ving  chapters,  and 
the  heading  was  then  misunderstood  as  applying 
to  the  whole  volume.  This  opinion  is  more  in- 
consistent than  that  of  Vitringa,  since  there  occur 
in  the  first  twelve  chapters  two  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations ;  one  against  the  Assyrians,  in 
ch.  x.  and  another  against  E]jhraim,  in  ch.  ix. 

Vitringa,  Gesenius,  and  their  followers,  are  also 
refuted  by  the  parallel  jiassage  in  the  heading  of 
Amos,  '  Tlie  words  of  Amos,  which  he  saw  con- 
cerning Israel.'  The  prophecies  of  Amos  in 
general  are  here  said  to  be  concerning  Israel, 
although  there  are,  as  in  Isaiah,  several  against 
foreign  nations,  a  series  of  which  stands  even  at 
the  commencement  of  the  book.  To  this  we  may 
add  the  similarity  of  the  headings  of  other  pio- 
phetical  books.  For  instance,  the  commencement 
of  .Jeremiah,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Zephaniah. 

Ewald  spoils  the  argument  of  Vitringa  still 
more  than  Gesenius,  by  extending  the  original 
collection  to  ch.  xxiii.,  and  thus  introducin? 
within  the  cycle  headed  by  the  inscription,  wIk>3« 
genuineness  he  grants,  most  of  the  predictions 
against  foreign  nations.  Whoever  subjoined  the 
subsequent  portions  to  the  so-called  original  col- 
lection, did  \i  only  because  he  perceived  that 
these  jwrtions  could  be  brought  under  the  general 
heading.  He  could  only  have  been  induced  to 
make  the  so-calleil  additions,  because  lie  per- 
ceived that  the  heading  applied  to  the  whole:  con- 
sequently neither  Gesenius  nor  Ewald  rid  them- 
selves of  the  troublesome  authority  of  ch.  i.  I  ; 
the  words  of  which  have  the  more  weight,  since 
all  critics  ascribe  to  the  headings  of  the  prophetical 
books  a  far  greater  authority  than  to  the  head- 
ings of  the  Psalms,  and  agree  in  saying  tiiat 
nothing  but  the  most  stringent  arguments  snonld 
induce  ui?  to  reject  the  statements  contained  in 
these  prophetical  headings. 

2.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  there  ever  existed 
any  so-called  prophetic  anthology  as  has  been 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  book  of  Isaiah.  We  find 
nothing  analogous  in  the  whole  range  of  prophetic 
literature.  It  is  generally  granted  that  the  ccl- 
lections  bearing  the  names  of  Jeremiah  and 
Ezekiel  contain  only  productions  of  those  authors 
whose  name  they  bear.  In  the  book  of  the  minor 
prophets,  the  property  of  each  is  strictly  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  headings.  The  authen- 
ticity of  only  the  .second  portion  of  Zechariab  ha» 
been  attacked ;  and  this  with  very  feeble  argu- 
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ments,  which  have  been  refuted.  De  Wette  him- 
self has,  in  the  latest  editions  of  his  Introduction, 
confessed  that  on  this  point  he  is  vanquished. 

But  even  if  it  could  he  proved  tliat  tlie  pro- 
phecies of  Zechariah  belonged  to  two  dilferent 
authors,  namely,  as  Berlholdt  and  Geseuius  sup- 
pose, to  the  two  Zeciiariahs,  each  of  whom  hap- 
pened to  be  tlie  son  of  a  Berechiah,  this  identity 
of  names  might  be  considered  an  inducement  for 
Dniting  the  productions  of  the  two  authors  in  one 
collection:  still  tliis  case  would  not  be  analogous 
to  what  is  asserted  to  lie  the  fact  in  Isaiah.  In 
Isaiah,  it  is  alleged  not  only  that  a  series  of 
chapters  belonging  to  a  dilVerent  author  were  sub- 
joined, commencing  about  chap,  xxxiv.,  but  it 
is  affirmed  that,  even  in  the  lirst  thirty-three  chap- 
ters, tiie  genuine  and  spurious  portions  are  inter- 
mixed. Before  we  admit  that  the  compilers 
proceeded  here  in  a  maniier  so  unreasonable,  and 
»o  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  we  must  ex- 
pect, .suroe  cogent  pn>of  to  be  adduced.  Gesenius 
declares  that  he  would  not  attempt  to  toucli  this 
problem.  This  is  as  mucli  as  to  admit  the  vali- 
dity of  our  objection.  Eiuliliorn  su])poses  that  tbe 
spurious  additions  were  made  because  the  scroll 
otherwise  would  not  have  been  tilled  up.  But 
thi3.y«^a  vacni,  tliis  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum, 
does  not  explain  tlie  intermixture  of  tlie  spurious 
with  the  genuine.  It  does  not  explain  why  the 
additions  were  not  all  subjoined  at  tlie  end  of  the 
genuine  jxirtioiis.  Dosderleiu  creates  for  himself 
•  a  second  Isaiah,  son  of  Amoz,  living  at  tlie  con- 
clusion of  the  exile.  But  even  this  fiction  does 
not  explain  wliy  the  projjerty  of  these  two  pro- 
phots  was  intermixed  in  spite  of  tlieir  being  9<'pa- 
ra:ed  from  each  other  by  two  centuries,  and  so 
i»  ermixed  that  it  is  now  dilKcult  to  say  which 
.  tlongs  to  which.  August!  supposes  tliat  tlie 
spurious  pJeci  s  were  added  to  the  genuine  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  written  entirely  in  the  spiiit 
ind  style  of  Isaiali.  But  in  this  he  seems  to 
iontradict  himself,  since  he  bases  his  attack 
against  their  authenticity  u])on  the  asserlion  that 
tbey  differed  from  Isaiali  in  spirit  and  mamier. 
The  style  of  Isaiah  was  certainly  not  the  style  of 
the  age  in  which  the  pseuchi-Isaiah  is  said  to  have 
lived.  Justi  supposes  that  the  jjiediction  con- 
cernihg  the  Babylonian  exile,  in  chap,  xxxix.,  led 
to  the  addition  of  the  whole  of  the  second  portion. 
But  this  hypotliesis  is  improbable  and  without 
analogy,  and  it  does  not  explain  the  intermix- 
ture of  the  genuine  with  tlie  spurious  in  the 
first  portion. 

How  untenable  all  Uiose  hypotheses  are  may  he 
readily  perceived  from  the  fact  that  each  of  tiiem 
remained  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  its 
author,  and  that  each  following  savant  felt  him- 
self I  lompted  to  discover  a  new  hypothesis,  until 
G«senius  endeavoured  to  stop  tliem  by  cuttiiig 
the  Gordiau  knot.  Hitzig,  however,  again  at- 
tempted to  iniloose  it,  but,  as  we  ha\e  already 
seen,  unsuccessfully.  Ewald  maintains  that  the 
compiler  never  intended  that  chaps,  xl.-lxvi. 
should  belon;^  to  Isaiah,  and  that  the  last  twenty- 
fix  ci'apters  had  been  suljjoiued  merely  in  order 
(o  preserve  ihe^n  the  better.  But  it  is  untrue 
that  the  firs';  portion  is  unconnected  with  these 
chapters.  The  Krst  ])ortion  terminates  with  the 
prediction  of  the,  Bat)ylunian  exile,  and  the  se- 
cond commences  with  the  annunciation  of  a 
future  redemption  from  tliis  captivity.     Chaps. 
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xl.-lxvi.  have  no  lieading  of  tlitir  own  ;  which 
proves  tliat  the  compiler  annexed  them  as  Isaian, 
and  intended  them  to  be  read  as  such.  Tlie  so- 
called  spurious  portions  in  the  first  part  of  Isaiali 
were,  according  to  the  ojiinioii  of  Kwald  (]).  62), 
intermixed  with  the  genuine,  because  the  com- 
piler really  sujipnsed  them  to  belong  to  Isilah. 
Thus  Ewald  admits  that  the  intermixed  pieces 
have  the  testimony  of  the  compiler  in  favour  of 
tlieir  authenticity.  To  deny  that  this  testimony, 
extends  also  to  the  second  jiart,  is  an  arbitrary 
assumption.  Now.  if  this  testimony  is  granted, 
we  are  content.  With  it  we  gain  this  much,  that 
the  attacked  portions  have  the  presumption  of 
genuineness'  in  their  favour,  and  that,  therefore, 
very  substantial  reasons  are  retpjiied  for  denying, 
their  Isaian  origin.     This  is  all  that  we  want.. 

3.  According  to  the  opinion  of  several  critics, 
all  the  spurious  portions  of  Isaiah  belong  to  one 
and  the  same  author.  But  it  .so  happens  that  the, 
portion  which  is  most  emphatically  declared  to 
be  s])urious,  namely,  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.,  bear 
an  inscription  whicli  expressly  ascribes  them  to 
Isaiah.  Now,  as  the  internal  arguments  against 
the  authenticity  of  all  the  portions  whitli  are 
said  to  be  spurious,  are  iifAily  identical,  if  the 
opposition  to  chaps,  xiii.  and  xiv.  is  j^-en  up,  it 
cannot  with  consistemy  be  maintaineil  against 
the  other  portions.  Tliis  argument  serves  also  as 
an  answer  to  those  who  ascribe  the  jioiti.ns  whicli 
they  consider  spurious  to  several  autliois.  Tlu; 
contents  of  these  portions  are  similar.  They 
contain  predictions  of  the  fall  of  Baiiylon,  and  of 
the  redemption  of  Israel  from  captivity.  What- 
ever proves  the  genuineness  of  one  of  these  por« 
tions,  indirectly  proves  the  others  also  to  lie 
genuine. 

4.  According  to  Josephus  {Antiq.  xi.  c.  1, 
§  I,  2j  Cyrus  was  induced  by  the  projihecies  of 
Isaiah  respecting  him  to  allow  the  return  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  aid  them  in  rebuilding  the  temple. 
The  credibility  of  Josephus,  who  in  regard  to 
facts  of  ancient  history  is  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon,  is  here  supported  by  two  circumstances. 
First,  the  favour  shown  by  Cyrus  to  the  Jews, 
which  remains  inexplicable  except  by  the  fact 
mentioned,  in  combination  with  tlie  influence  of 
Daniel.  In  modern  times,  tlie  favour  of  Cyrus 
to  the  Jews  has  been  called  a  prudential  measure;, 
liut  it  does  not  appear  what  he  could  either  ho}* 
or  fear  from  a  people  so  enfeebled  as  the  Jews, 
were  at  that  period.  It  has  bteii  added  that 
Cyrus  was  favourable  to  the  Jews  on  account  of 
the  similarity  between  the  Persian  and  the  Jewish 
religion;  but  there  is  no  historical  proof  that' 
the  Persians,  on  any  other  occasion,  favoured  the 
Jews  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  favours 
shown  to  Nehemiah  on  behalf  of  Israel  were  only 
personal  fa\ours,  owing  to  his  position  at  the 
Persian  court.  We  allow  that  all  this  would  be 
insuflicient  to  prove  the  correctness  of  the  above 
statement  in  Josephus,  but  it  must  render  us  in- 
clined to  admit  its  truth. 

The  second  argument  is  much  stronger  :  it  is,, 
that  the  statement  of  Josephus  is  suppoited  by 
the  edict  of  Cyrus  (Ezra  i.).  This  edict  pre-sup- 
]ioses  the  fact  related  by  Jos  phus,  so  that  Jalin 
calls  the  ^mssage  in  Josephus  a  commentary  on  the 
first  chapter  of  Ezra,  in  which  we  read  that  Cyru» 
announces  in  his  edict,  that  he  was  commanded 
by  Jehovah  to  build  him  a  temple  in  Jeiusaleni, 
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«tn<]  that  he  received  all  the  conquered  l;ingdoins 
of  the  eailh  as  a  i^ift  from  Jehovah.  Tliis  can- 
'lot  refer  io  any  other  ]ireilictions  of  the  pn)])liet, 
but  only  to  what  are  called  the  spurious  ]X)rtion3 
of  Isaiali,  in  which  tlie  Lord  grants  to  Cyrus  all 
his  future  conquests,  anil  appoints  hiin  to  be  tiie 
restorer  of  his  temple  (comp.  xii.  2-4;  xliv.  24- 
28;  xlv.  1  13:  xhi.  11;  xUiii.  13-15).  The 
edict  adopts  almost  the  words  of  these  passages 
(comp.  the  sytH>])sis  in  tiie  aiiove  mentioned  work 
of  Kleinerf,  ]).  142).  In  reply  to  this,  our  adver- 
saries assert  that  Cyrus  wiis  deceived  by  pseudo- 
prophecies  ft)rged  in  the  name  of  Isaiah  ;  but  if 
Cyrus  could  be  deceive<l  in  so  clumsy  a  manner, 
he  was  not  the  man  that  history  repiesents  him  ; 
and  to  h.ive  committed  forgery  is  so  contrary  to 
what  was  to  be  expected  from  the  author  of  chaps, 
xl.-lxvi.,  that  even  the  feelings  of  our  opponents 
revolt  at  tlie  supposition  lliat  tlie  pseudo-Isaiah 
sliould  have  forgecl  •vaticinia  post  eventum  in  the 
name  of  the  j)ropliets.  Hail  tiiese  ]irophecies 
been  written,  as  it  is  alleged,  only  in  sight  of  the 
<ionquest  of  Babylon,  Cyius  would  have  been 
ileceived  before  the  eyes  of  tiie  author,  and  this 
could  not  have  been  efl'ected  without  collusion  on 
the  part  of  tiie  autiior.  This  collusion  would  be 
undeniable,  since  tlie  author  again  and  again 
repeats  tliat  he  was  j)roclaiming  unheard-of  facts, 
wliich  were  Ijeyond  all  human  calculation. 

5.  In  the  books  of  the  prophets  who  lived  ai'ter 
Isaiah,  and  liefore  the  ])eriod  of  the  so-called 
j>seudo-Isaiah,  we  find  imitations  of  those  pro- 
(ihecies  which  have  been  ascritied  to  the  latter. 
Since  Gesenius  lias  demonstrated  tliat  all  the  por- 
tions which  have  lieen  considered  spurious  are  to 
be  asc'ibed  to  only  one  author,  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  were  all  in  existence  before  the  time 
assigned  to  the  jiseudo-Isaiah,  although  we  can 
produce  the  imitations  of  only  some  of  these  por- 
tions But  even  tliose  ojiponents  who  ascribe 
these  portions  to  dillerent  authors  must  grant  that 
their  olijections  are  invalida'ed,  if  it  can  be  siiown 
that  later  prophets  have  referred  to  these  portions, 
because  tlie  arguments  employed  against  them 
closely  resemble  each  other  ;  consequently  these 
pro])lieci('s  stand  and  fall  together.  The  verbal 
coincidence  l)etween  Jeremiah  and  the  so-called 
pseudo-Isaiah  is  in  this  respect  most  important. 
Jeiemiah  fiequenlly  makes  use  of  the  earlier 
prophets,  and  he  refers  equally,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  to  the  ])ortior>s  of  Isaiah  whose  genuine- 
ness has  been  questioned,  as  to  tlio^e  which  are 
deemed  aullientic  (comp.  Kiiper,  Jerewiiffs  Ubro- 
rum  sacrurum  viferjjrcs  atjtte  vindeJb,  pp.  132- 
1.').5).  The  most  striking  is  the  coincidence  of  Jere- 
miah 1.  51,  with  the  predictions  against  Babylon  in 
Isaiah.  Jeremiah  here  gives  to  God  the  appella- 
tion 7NTJ-'*  L'^np,  the  Hull/  One  of  Israel, 
which  frequently  occurs  in  Isaiah,  es])ecially  in 
the  jKirtions  whose  authenticity  is  questioned,  but 
is  found  only  three  times  in  the  other  books  of  the 

Old  Testament.  Isaiah  uses.the  appellation  7N"1tJ'* 
t^''np  with  peculiar  predilection,  because  it 
jioints  out  the  omnipotent  covenant-fidelity  of  the 
Lord  ;  which  was  to  ite  considered,  es[*cially  as 
11  guarantees  the  truth  of  the  contents  of  those 
jiroj'heciis  which  are  attacked  by  our  opponents. 
This  circumstance  is  so  striking  that  Von  Coellu 
and  DcWette,  on  this  account,  and  in  contradic- 
iiaa  toevery  argument, declare  even  the  :orrespond- 
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ing  chapter  of  Jeremiah  to  be  spurious.  Tliis  ii 
certainly  a  desijeiate  stroke,  because  the  chapter 
is  otherwise  written  in  the  very  characteristic 
style  of  that  projihet.  Tliis  desppration,  how« 
ever,  gives  us  tlie  advantage  afforded  by  an  in- 
voluntary testimony  in  favour  of  those  portion* 
of  Isaiah  which  have  been  attacked.  The  words 
of  Isaiah,  in  ch.  li  15,  '  I  am  the  Lord  thy  God 
who  moves  the  sea  that  its  waves  roar,'  are  re- 
peated in  Jer.  xxxi.  35.  The  image  of  the  cup 
of  fury  in  Isa.  li.  17,  is  in  Jer.  xxv.  15-29j  trans- 
formed into  a  symbolic  act,  accordiuir  to  his 
custom  of  embodying  tne  iniagerj  of  earlier  pro- 
phets, and  esiiecially  that  of  Isaiah.  In  order  to 
prove  that  other  ]  rophets  also  made  a  similar  us* 
of  Isaiah,  we  refer  to  Ze]ihaniali  ii.  15,  where  we 
find  Isaiah's  address  to  Baliylon  applied  tt 
Nineveh,  '  Therefore  hear  now  this,  thou  that  ar.» 
given  to  pleasures,  that  dwellest  carelessly,  thai 
sayest  in  thine  heart  I  am^  and  none  else  beside 
me,'  &c.  Zephaniah,  living  towards  the  termina- 
tion of  prophetism,  has,  like  Jeremiah,  a  depend- 
ent character,  and  has  here  even  re)ieated  the 
characteristic  and  difiicult  word  ^DBK  KQ})er 
(p.  138)  has  clearly  demonstrated  that  the  jiassage 
cannot  be  original  in  Zephaniah.  The  words  of 
Isaiah  (lii.  7),  '  How  beautiful  ujion  the  mountains 
are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  good  tidings, 
that  ])ublisheth  peace,"  are  repeated  by  Nalium 
in  ch.  i.  15  (ii.  1);  and  what  he  adds,  'the 
wi(ked  shall  no  more  pass  through  thee,'  agrees 
remaikably  with  I^a.  lii.  1,  'for  henceforth  shall 
no  more  come  into  thee  the  imcircnmci.sed  and 
the  unclean.'  Nahum  iii.  7  contains  an  allu- 
sion to  Isa.  li.  19.  Beside  these  references  to  the 
jiortions  of  Isaiah  which  are  said  to  be  spurious, 
we  find  others  to  the  portions  which  are  deemed 
genuine  (compare,  for  instance,  Nahum  i.  13, 
with  Isa.  X.  27). 

6.  Again,  the  most  ancient  ])roduction  of  Jew- 
ish literature  after  the  completion  of  the  canon 
furnishes  proof  of  the  integral  authenticity  o/ 
Isaiah.  The  book  of  Jesus  Sirach,  commonly 
called  Ecclesiasticus,  was  written  as  early  as  the 
third  century  before  Christ,  as  Hug  has  clearly 
demonstrated,  in  opposition  to  those  who  ])lace  it 
in  the  second  century  before  Christ.  In  Eccle- 
siasticus xlviii.  22-25.  Isaiah  is  thus  praised: 
'  For  flezekiah  had  done  the  thing  that  pleased 
the  Lord,  and  was  strong  in  the  ways  of  David 
his  father,  as  Isaiah  the  prophet,  who  was  great 
and  faithful  in  his  vision,  had  commanded  him. 
In  his  time  the  sun  went  liackward,  and  he 
lengtliened  the  king's  life.  He  saw  by  an  ex- 
cellent spirit  what  should  come  to  jiass  at  tl* 
last,  and  he  comforteil  them  t  lat  mourned  in 
Sion.  He  showed  what  should  come  to  ])ass  for 
ever,  and  secret  things  or  ever  they  came.' 

This  commendation  especially  refers,  as  even 
Gesenius  grants,  to  the  tlisjiuteil  portions  of  the 
pro))het,  in  which  we  find  predictions  of  the  most 
distant  futurity.  The  comfort  for  Zion  is  found 
more  particularly  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,, 
which  begins  with  the  woids  '  Comfort  ye,  comfort 
ye,  my  people.'  The  author  of  this  seconil  jiart  him- 
self says  (xlviii.  3),  '  I  have  declared  the  formei 
things  from  the  beginning  ;  and  they  went  forth  out 
of  my  mouth,  and  I  showed  them.'  Thus  we  per- 
ceive that  Jesus  Sirach,  the  learned  scribe,  con 
lidently  attributes  the  debated  passages  to  Isaiah 
in  such  a  manner  as  plainly  indicates  that  then 
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was  no  d'lulit  in  his  diiys  respecting  fhe  integral 
authenticity  of  that  Ij.iok,  which  has  the  tostimimy 
of  historical  tradition  in  its  I'avoiu'.  Jesus  Sirach 
declares  his  intention  (Ecclns.  xliv.-l.)  to  ])raise 
tlie  most  celebrated  men  of  his  nation.  Tiie 
whole  tenor  of  the^e  chapters  shows  tiiat  he  does 
not  conline  himself  to  celelirated  authors.  \Ve 
tlierefore  say  that  the  praise  which  he  bestows 
upon  Isaiah  is  not  intended  for  the  book  personi- 
fied, but  for  file  ])ersoii  of  the  projjliet.  If  Jesus 
Sirach  had  entertained  doulits  resjecting  the 
genuineness  of  tliose  prophecies  on  which,  in  par- 
ticular, he  liases  his  praise,  he  could  not  iiave 
go  lauded  tlie  propiiet. 

In  the  Jewish  synagogue  the  integral  authen- 
ticity of  Isaiah  has  always  been  recognised. 
Iliis  general  recognition  cannot  be  accounted  foi 
except  by  the  power  of  tiadition  based  upon 
truth ;  and  it  is  supported  as  well  by  the  New 
Testament,  in  wiiicli  I-:ai;di  is  quoted  as  the 
author  of  the  whole  collection  which  bears  his 
name,  as  also  by  the  express  testirhony  of  Jo- 
Bephus,  especially  in  his  Antifjnitles  (x.  2.  2, 
and  xi.  1.  1).  After  such  conliimation  it  would 
be  superduous  to  mention  the  Talmudists. 

7.  According  to  the  hypothesis  of  our  oppo- 
nents, the  author  or  authors  of  the  spurious  por- 
tions wrote  at  the  end  of  the  Baliyloniaii  exile. 
They  confess  that  these  portions  belong  to  the 
finest  productions  of  pro]ihftism.  Now  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  in  the  far  from  scanty  historical 
accoimts  of  this  period,  considering  all  circum- 
stances, no  mention  is  made  of  any  proj)het  to 
whom  we  could  well  ascribe  these  jjiopliecies. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  at  that 
period  prophetism  was  on  the  wane,  and  the  few 
prophets  who  still  existed  excited  on  that  account 
the  greater  attention.  Wiiat  Ewald  (p.  .'57) 
writes  concerning  the  time  aliout  the  conclusion 
of  the  Babylonian  exile,  is  quite  unhistorical. 
He  says,  '  In  this  highly  excited  peiiod  of  lilierty 
regained,  and  of  a  national  cliurcii  re-established, 
there  were  rai)idly  produced  a  great  number  of 
prophecies,  circulated  in  a  thousand  pampiiiets, 
many  of  which  were  of  great  ])oetical  beauty.' 
Wi)at  Ewald  stales  about  a  new  Hood  of  pro])hetic 
writings  whieii  then  poure<l  forth,  is  likewise  mi- 
historical.  History  shows  that  jluring  the  exile 
]irophefism  was  on  the  wane.  What  we  read  in 
the  books  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  proves  that 
tliese  prophets  were  isolated ;  and  from  the  book 
of  Ezra  we  learu  what  was  the  spiritual  condition 
of  the  new  colony.  If  we  annpare  witli  their 
predecessors  the  prophets  who  then  prophesied, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  we  cannot  say 
much  about  a  revival  of  the  prophetic  spirit  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  exile.  Everything 
concurs  to  show  that  the  efliciency  of  projjiietism 
was  drawing  towards  its  end.  The  later  the  pro- 
phets are,  the  more  do  they  lean  upon  the  earlier 
prophets;  so  that  we  aie  enabled  to  trace  the 
gradual  transiticn  of  prophetism  into  the  learning 
of  scribes.  Prophetism  dug,  as  it  were,  its  own 
grave.  The  authority  which  it  demands  for  its 
earlier  productions  necessarily  cau.ced  ihat  the 
later  were  dependent  upon  the  eavliei  ,  and  the 
more  this  became  the  case  during  the  progress  of 
time,  the  more  limited  became  the  field  for  new 
productions.  It  is  not  only  unhistorical,  but, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  later  productions 
oi  |irophecv,  quite  impossible,  that  aboui  the  con- 
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elusion  of  the  exile  tliere  siiould  have  sprung  up 
a  fresh  jirophetic  literature  of  great  extent.  Ir 
this  ))eiio(l  we  hear  only  the  eclio  of  piophecy 
That  one  of  the  later  pr'jpiiels  of  whom  we  jxtsses* 
most,  namely  Zechariah,  leans  entirely  upon  .(ere- 
niiah  antl  Ezekiel,  as  upon  his  latest  prelleces^or.'«. 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  an  intervening  prophetic 
literature.  'Ihe  feebleness  of  our  opponents  is 
manifested  by  tlieir  lieirig  obliged  to  haxe  recourse 
to  such  \miiistorical  (ictions  in  order  to  defend 
their  opinions. 

Tiius  we  have  se«i  that  we  possess  a  series  of 
external  arguments  in  favour  of  the  integral  au- 
thenticity of  Isaiah.  Eacli  of  these  arguments  is 
of  imjiortanee,  anil,  in  their  combinai  ion,  they  have 
a  weight  which  Could  only  be  counterlialanced 
by  insurinountable  difliculties  in  the  contents  of 
these  p.rophecies.  We  now  proceed  to  show  tliat 
tliere  are  no  such  difficulties,  and  that  the  inleinal 
arguments  unite  with  tlie  external  in  demon.^trating 
the  authenticity  of  Isaiah  as  a  whole. 

1.  Tbe  portions  of  Isaiah'  wiiicli  have  been  de 
clared  iiy  our  opponents  to  lie  s])Uiious  are,' as  we 
have  alread\'  said,  almost  entirely  such  as  con- 
tain pniyihecies  of  an  especially  delinile  chaiacter. 
It  is  this  very  definiteness  which  is  biought  lor- 
ward  as  the  chief  argument  against  tlieir  genuine- 
ness. Those  of  our  adversaries  uho  go  farthest 
assert  in  downriglit  terms  that  ])redictions  in  the 
stricter  sense,  sucii,  namely,  as  are  moie  than  a 
vague  foreboding,  are  imiiossible.  The  more 
considerate  of  our  opponents  exjiress  this  argu- 
ment in  milder  terms,  saying,  lhat  it  was  against 
the  usage  of  the  Hebiew  prophets  to  projihesy  witii 
so  much  individuality,  or  to  give  to  their  ])iophe- 
cies  so  individual  a  bearing.  They  say  lhat  these 
prophecies  were  ne\er  anytliing  more  than  general 
prophetic  descriptions,  and'  that,  consequi  ntly, 
where  we  find  a  definite  reference  to  histoiical 
facts  (juite  beyond  the  horizon  of  a  human  being 
like  Isaiaii,  we  are  enabled  by  analogy  to  tleclaie 
those  portions  of  the  work  in  which  they  occur 
to  be  spurious. 

Although  (his  assertion  is  pronoimced  with 
great  assiuance.  it  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  an 
impartial  examination  of  the  .piojihelic  v/rltings. 
Our  opponents  \\a\e  atlemjited  to  prove  the  spuri- 
ousness  of  whatever  is  in  contrail  id  ion  with  this 
assertion,  as,  for  instance,  the  liook  of  Daniel ;  but 
there  still  remain  a  numlier  of  ]irophecies  an- 
nouncing future  events  with  great  definiteness. 
Micali,  for  example  (iv.  8-10),  annoimces  ttie 
Babylonian  exile,  and  the  deliverance  from  that 
exile,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  before  its  ac- 
complishment, and  before  the  commencement 
of  any  hostilities  between  Baljylon  aii'l  Judah, 
and  even  before  Babylon  was  an  indejiendent 
state.  All  the  projihets,  commencing  with  the 
earliest,  jiredict  the  coming  destruciion  of  theAT 
city  and  lem])le,  anil  the  exile  of  the  ])eople.  All 
the  jirophets  whose  predictions  refer  to  tlie  Assy- 
rian invasion,  coincide  in  asserting  that  the 
Assyrians  would  not  be  instrumental  in  realising 
these  jnedictions;  that  Judah  should  be  delivered 
fr'_;m  those  enemies,  from  uhoin  to  be  delivered 
seemed  im]iossible ;  and  this  not  by  Egyptian  aid, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  least  unlikely,  but  by  an 
immediate  intervention  of  the  Loid  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  all  the  iirojihets  whose  predictions  refei 
to  the  successors  of  the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldeea 
unanimously  announce  that  these  were  to  fnltil  tb* 
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ancient  prediction,  and  exhort  to  resio'nation  to 
tbis  inevitalile  fate.    These  are  facts  quite  beyond 
hnman    calculation.     At    the    period    when    the 
Chaidaeaii  empire  liad  reached  the  summit  of  its 
power,  Jeremiah    not    only    predicts    in    general 
terms  its  fall,  and  the  destruction  of  its  chief  city, 
but   also  details    particular    circumstances    con- 
nected therewith;  for   instance,  the    conquest   of 
the  town  by  tlie  Medes  and  their  allies ;  the  en- 
trance whicli  the  enemy  effected  through  the  dry 
bed  of  fiie  Euphrates,  during  a  night  of  general 
revelry    and     intoxication;    tlie    return     of    the 
Israelites  after   (he   reduction  of  the  town;  the 
utter    destruction    and    desolation    of  this    city, 
which  took  place,  although  not  at  once,  yet  cef- 
tainly   in    consequence  of  the  first   conquest,  so 
tliat  its  site  can  scarcely  be  shown  with  certainty. 
In   general,    all    those    proud    ornaments   of  the 
ancient  world,  whose  destruction  tlie  prophets  pre- 
dicted—Nineveli,   Babylon,  Tyre,   Memphis,  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  and 
many  others — have   perished,  and  tlie  nations  to 
whom  •  the    prophets    tlu-eatened    annihilation — 
the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  Philistines,  and  Idu- 
maeans — have  entirely  disappeaied  from  the  stage 
of  history.    Tliere  is  not  a  single  city  nor  a  single 
people,  the  fate  of  which  has  been  at  variance  with 
propliecy.     All  this  is  not  a  casual  coincidence. 
Tlie  ruins  of  all   tliese  cities,  every  vestige  of  the 
former  existence  of  those  once  flourishing  nations, 
are  loud-speaking  witnesses,  testifying  to  the  fu- 
tility of  the  ojiinion  which  raises  into  a  fact  the 
subjective    wish  that  prophecy   might  not  exist. 
Zechariah  clearly  describes  the  conquests  of  Alex- 
ander (ix.  8).    He  foretells  that  the  Persian  empire, 
which  lie  specifies  by  the  symbolic  name  Hadrach, 
shall    be   ruined  ;  that    Damascus    and    Haniatb 
shall    be   conquered  ;*  that   the  bulwarks   of  the 
mighty  Tyre  shall   be  smitten  in   the  sea,  and 
that  tlie  city  shall  be   burned ;  that  Gaza  shall 
lose  its  king,  and  that  Ashdod  shall   be  peopled 
with  the  lowest  rabble;  and  that  Jerusalem  shall 
be  spared  during  all  these  troubles.    These  prophe- 
cies were  fulKlled  during  the  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander (comp.  Jahn's  Einleitung,  vol.  i.  p.  84,  sq. ; 
vol.  ii.  p.  349,  sq.)..     Eichhorn  despaired  of  being 
able  to  exjilain  the  exact  correspondence  oi  the 
fiillilment  with  the  preilictions ;  he,  tlierefore,   in 
his  work,  Die  Ilehr'uischen  Propheten,  endeavours 
to  prove  tiiat  tliese  prophecies  were  veiled  historical 
descriptions.     He  has  recourse  to  the  most  violent 
Ofierations    in  order    to   sup])ort  this   hypothesis ; 
which  proves  how  fully  he  recognised  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ])rophecies  with  their  fulfilment,  and 
that  the  prophecies  are  more  than  general  poetical 
descri])li<ins.     The   iMessianic    predictions    prove 
that  the  jnophecies  were  more  than  veiled  histo- 
rical descriptions.     There  is  scarcely  any  fact  in 
Gospel  history,  from  (he  birth  of  our  Saviour  at 
Betlilelu'm  down  to  his  death,  which  is    unpre- 
iicted  liy  a  piophetical  passage. 

Eichhonrs  hypothesis  is  also  amply  refuted  by 
the  unquestioned  portion  of  Isaiah.  How  can 
It  be  explained  that  Isaiah  contidently  ])redicts 
the  destruction  of  the  empire  of  Israel  by  the  As- 
syrians, and  tlie  jiieservation  of  the  empire  of 
Juduh  from  these  enemies,  and  that  he  with  cer- 
tainty knew  beforehand  that  no  help  would  be 
allorded  to  Judah  from  Egyjit,  that  the  Assyrians 
vouid  advance  to  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  and 
lure  bt  destroyed  only  by  the  judgnicnit  i)f,the 
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Lord  ?  No  human  combinations  can  lead  to  iuck 
results.  Savonarola,  for  instance,  was  a  piou« 
man,  and  an  acute  oliserver  ;  but  when  he  fancied 
himself  to  be  a  prophet,  and  ventured  to  predict 
events  which  should  come  to  pass,  he  was  im- 
mediately refuted  by  facts  (comp.  BiographU 
Savonarola^s,  von  Rudelbacli). 

If  we  had  nothing  of  projihetic  literature,  be- 
side the  portions  of  Isaiah  which  have  been  at- 
tacked, they  alone  woiyd  afford  an  ample  refuta 
tion  of  our  opponents,  liecause  they  contain,  in 
chapter  liii.,  the  most  remarkable  of  Old  Testa- 
ment prophecies,  predicting  the  passion,  death, 
and  glory  of  our  Saviour.  If  it  can  be  proved 
that  this  one  prophecy  necessarily  refers  to  Christ, 
we  can  no  longer  feel  tempted  to  reject  other  pro- 
phecies of  Isaiah,  on  account  of  their  referring  too 
explicitly  to  some  event,  like  that  of  the  Babylo- 
nian exile.  As  soon  as  only  one  genuine  pro- 
phecy has  been  jiroved,  the  whole  argument  of 
our  opponents  falls  to  the  ground.  This  argu- 
ment is  also  opposed  by  the  authority  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles  ;  and  whoever  will  consistently 
maintain  this  opinion  must  reject  the  authority 
of  Christ.  The  prophets  are  described  in  the  New 
Testament  not  as  acute  politicians,  or  as  poets 
full  of  a  foreboding  genius,  but  as  messengers  of 
God  raised  by  His  Spirit  above  the  intellectual 
sphere  of  mere  man.  Christ  repeatedly  mentions 
that  the  events  of  his  own  life  were  also  destined 
to  realise  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  saying,  '  this 
must  come  to  pass  in  order  that  the  Scripture  may 
be  fulfilled.'  And  after  his  resurrection,  he  inter- 
prets to  his  disciples  the  prophecies  concerning  him 
self.  Peter,  speaking  of  the  prophets,  says,  in  his 
First  Epistle  (i.  11),  '  Searching  what,  or  what 
manner  of  time  the  Sjiirit  of  Christ,  which  was  in 
them,  did  signify,  when  it  testified  beforehand  the 
sufferings  of  Christ,  and  the  glory  that  should 
follow  ;'  and,  in  his  Second  Epistle  (i.  21),  '  For 
the  prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will  of 
man  ;  but  holy  men  of  God  sjiake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost ' — inrh  iryevfiaTos  aylou 

Since  we  have  shown  that  there  are  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  definite  prophecies,  the  d  priori  argu- 
ment of  our  opjionents,  who  jiretend  that  prophecy 
is  useless,  loses  its  signiticance.  Even  if  we  could 
not  understand  the  purpose  of  prophecy,  the  in- 
quiry respecting  its  reality  should  nevertheless  lie 
independent  of  such  a  priori  reasoning,  since  the 
cause  of  our  NOT  understanding  it  might  be  in 
ourselves.  We  frequently  finii,  after  we  have  been 
raised  to  a  higher  position,  the  causes  of  facts 
which  at  an  earlier  period  we  could  not  compre- 
hend. A  later  age  frequently  understands  what 
was  hidden  to  the  jireceding.  However,  the  pur- 
pose of  definite  predictions  is  not  hidden  to  those 
who  recognise  the  reality  of  the  divine  scheme  for 
human  salvation. 

There  is  one  truth  in  the  opinion  of  our  oppo- 
nents. The  predictions  of  the  future  by  the  pro- 
phets are  always  on  a  general  lasis,  by  which 
they  are  characteristically  distinguished  from 
soothsaying.  Real  prophecy  is  liased  upoti  the 
idea  of  God.  The  acts  of  God  are  based  upou 
his  essence,  and  have  therefore  the  character  of 
necessity.  The  most  elevated  jnerogative  of  thf 
))ropliets  is  that  they  have  possessed  themselves  ol 
his  idea,  that  they  have  j)enetrated  into  his  c* 
S^ce,  th^t  |;hejr  ,(»av^  ,b^c9«ae  .ctmscioyf.pf  t^ 
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ei«ma1  laws  by  wliich  the  world  is  governed. 
For  insance,  it'  they  demonstrate  that  sin  is  tlie 
perdition  of  man,  that  where  the  carcase  is,  the 
eayfles  will  l)e  assembled,  the  most  important 
point  in  tliis  prediction  is  not  the  how  but  tlie 
WHAT  which  first  by  them  was  clearly  communi- 
cated to  the  ])eople  of  God,  and  of  wliich  the 
lively  remembrance  is  by  tiiem  kept  np.  But 
if  the  ]irophets  had  merely  kept  to  tlie  that,  and 
had  never  spoken  about  tlie  now,  or  if,  like  Savo- 
narola, they  had  eiToiieously  described  this  how, 
they  would  be  unfit  etVectually  to  teach  the  that 
to  those  people  who  have  not  yet  acquired  an  inde- 
pendent idea  of  God.  According  to  human  weak-' 
ness,  the  knowledge  of  the  form  is  requisite  in  order 
to  feitilize  the  knowledge  of  the  essence,  especially 
in  a  mission  to  a  peo])le  among  whom  formality 
60  much  predominated  as  among  the  people  of 
the  Old  Covenant.  The  ])0?ifion  of  the  jirophets 
depends  upon  these  circumstances.  They  had 
not,  like  the  priests,  an  external  warrant.  There- 
fore Moses  (Deut.  xviii.)  directed  them  to  produce 
true  propiiecies  as  their  warrant.  According  to 
verse  22,  the  true  and  the  ("alse  prophet  are  dis- 
tinguished l)y  the  fulfilment  or  non-fulfilment  of 
projiiiecy.  This  criterion  is  de.sf roved  by  the 
modern  opinion  respecting  prophetism.  Witiiout 
this  warrant,  the  principal  point  of  prophetical 
preaching,  the  doctrine  cf  the  Messiah,  could  not 
lie  firought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  peojile,  as 
Ijeing  of  jjrimary  importance.  Without  this  ful- 
tilment  the  pro])hets  had  no  answer  to  those  who 
declared  that  the  hopes  raised  by  them  were  fan- 
tastic and  fanatical. 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  what  we  have  stated, 
the  necessity  of  prophecy  arises  only  from  the 
weakness  of  man.  Miracles  also  are  necessary  only 
on  account  of  this  weakness  Prophecy  is  necessary 
only  under  certain  conditions;  but  these  conditions 
were  fully  extant  during  the  period  of  the  ancient 
Covenant.  Dining  the  New  Covenant  human 
weakness  is  sujjportedliy  other  and  more  powerful 
means,  which  were  wanting  during  the  time  of  the 
Old  Covenant;  especially  by  the  o])eration  of 
the  Spirit  of  Christ  upon  the  hearts  of  the  faithful ; 
which  operation  is  by  far  more  powerful  than  that 
of  the  Spirit  of  God  during  the  Old  Covenant; 
consequently,  definite  predictions  can  be  dispensed 
with,  especially  since  the  faithful  of  the  New 
Testament  derive  benefit  also  from  the  prophecies 
granted  to  the  people  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Tiie  predictions  of  futurity  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment have  also  a  considerable  bearing  upon  the 
contemporaries  of  the  prophet.  Consequently, 
they  stand  not  so  isolated  and  unconnected  as 
our  opjionents  assert.  The  Chaldaeans,  for  in- 
stance, who  are  said  to  threaten  destruction  to 
Israel,  were,  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  already  on  the 
stage  of  history  ;  and  their  juvenile  jtower,  if  com- 
pared with  the  decline  of  the  Assyrians,  might 
lead  to  the.conjecture  that  they  would  some  time 
or  other  su))plant  the  Assyrians  in  dominion  over 
Asia.  Babylon,  certainly,  was  a"!  yet  under  Assy- 
rian goveri'ment;  but  it  was  still  during  the  life- 
time of  tlie  prophet  that  this  city  tried  to  shake  off 
their  yoke.  This  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  but 
the  conditions  under  which  it  might  succeed  at  a 
future  period  were  already  in  existence.  The  future 
exaltation  of  this  city  might  be  foreseen  from 
hisiory,  and  its  future  fall  from  theology.  In  a 
pagan  nation  success  is  always  the  forerunner  of 


pride,  and  all  its  consequences.  And,  according 
to  the  eternal  laws  liy  which  Ci'od  governs  iImj 
world,  an  overbearing  spirit  is  the  certain  fore- 
ninner  of  destruction.  The  futuie  libeiation  of 
Israel  might  also  be  thet'logically  foreseen;  and 
we  caiinnt  look  upon  this  prediction  as  so  abrupt 
as  a  prediction  of  the  deliverance  of  other  nations 
would  have  been,  and  as,  for  instance,  a  false  pie- 
diction  of  the  deliverance  of  Moab  would  have 
appeared.  Even  the  Pentateuch  em])hafically  in- 
forms us  tlrat  the  covenant-people  cannot  be  given 
up  to  final  perdition,  and  that  mercy  is  always 
concealed  behind  the  judgments  wiiich  befall 
them. 

•  2.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  demonstrate 
the  spuriousness  of  several  portions  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  author  takes  his  ])osition  not 
in  the  period  of  Lsaiah,  but  in  much  later  times, 
namely,  those  of  the  exile.  It  has  been  said, 
'  Lot  it  be  granted  that  the  jjrophet  had  a  know- 
ledgeof  futurity :  in  that  case  we  cannot  suppose  that 
he  would  predict  it  otherwise  than  as  future,  and 
he  cannot  proclaim  it  as  present.'  The  pro|)hets, 
however,  did  not  pro])hesy  in  a  state  of  calculat- 
ing reflection,  but  vnh  ■Kyiv/j.aros  ayiov  (pepo/j.fvoi, 
'  borne  along  by  the  Holy  (jlmst.'  Tlie  objects  oli'er- 
ed  themselves  to  their  spiritual  vision.  On  that 
account  they  are  frequently  called  setrs,  to  whom 
futiu'ity  appears  asprebeiit.  Evm  Hebrew  gram- 
mar has  long  ago  recognised  this  fact  in  the  term^' 
prteterita  prophetica.  These  pnijihetical  jiiaetei; 
tenses  indicate  a  time  ideally  jiiist,  in  contradis- 
tinction  to  the  time  which  is  really  past.  Every 
chapter  of  Isaiah  furnishes  examples  of  this 
grammatical  fact.  Even  in  the  fijst  there  is  con- 
tained a  remarkable  instance  of  it.  Interjireters 
frequently  went  astray,  because  they  misunder- 
stood the  nature  of  prophecy,  and  took  Uie  ^jra"- 
terita  proplictica  as  real  praeterites  ;  consequently, 
they  could  only  by  some  inconsistency  escaj)e 
from  Eichliorii's  ojiinion,  that  the  jnophecies  were 
veiled  historical  descriptions.  The  ])rophets  have 
futurity  always  before  their  eyes.  Prophetism. 
therefore,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  poetry  more 
than  to  those  of  history  (compare  the  ingenious 
remarks  on  the  connection  of  poetry  atid  pro- 
phetism in  the  work  of  Steinbeck,  Dcr  Dichter 
ein  Seher,  Leipzig,  1836).  Prophetism  places 
us  in  medias  res,  or  rather  the  jirophet  is 
placed  in  medias  res.  The  Spirit  of  God  ele- 
vates him  above  the  terra  Jivma  of  common 
reality,  and  of  common  percept  ion.  The  jiro- 
phet beholds  as  connected,  things  externally 
se])arated,  if  they  ar^  linked  togeilier  by  their  in- 
ternal character.  The  prophet  beholils  what  ia 
distant  as  near,  if  its  hidden  basis,  altliimgh  con-* 
qealed  to  the  eyes  of  llesh,  already  exists.  This 
was,  for  instance,  the  case  with  Israel's  ca]:tivity 
and  deliverance.  Neither  lia]ipeiied  by  chance. 
Both  events  jjroceeded  from  the  just  ice  ;uid  mercy 
of  God,  a  living  knowledge  of  which  necessarily 
produced  the  beholding  knowledge  of  the  same. 
The  ])ropliet  view.i  things  in  the  light  of  that 
God  who  calls  the  things  that  are  not  as  though, 
they  were,  and  to  whom  the  future  is  present. 

3.  What  the  ])rophet  says  about  what  is  present, 
to  him  (namely,  about  tliat  which  appears  to  him 
in  the  form  of  the  present  tiine),  is  correctly  and 
minutely  detailed;  and  what  he  descriiies  as 
future,  are  ideal  and  animated  hopes  which  far 
exceed    terrene    reality        sience  our  upjA>nentf 
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attPtnyit.  to   prove  tiiat  the  present  time  in  those 

pill  liotis  wliiclj  they  reject,  is  not   ideal  hut  real ; 
anil  tJial  the  author  was  actually  an  eye-witness  ol' 
the  exile,  hecause,  they  say,  if  the  ])ropliet  merely 
placed  hiinseltiii  the  period  of  the  exile,  then  tliis 
present  time  would  be  ideal,  and  in  tliat  case  there 
could  be  no  dilVerence  l)etween  this  ideally  present 
titne  atid  the  more  distant  future.    But  we  question 
tliis  fact  most  decidedly.     The  descriptions  of  the 
person  of  Messiah  in  the  second  pait  of  Isaiah  are 
far  more  circumstantial   than  the  descriptions  of 
the  person  of  Cyrus.      Of  Cyrus  tliese  prophecies 
furnish  a  very  incomjjlete  description.      Whoever 
does  not  fii!  up  from  history  what  is  wanting,  ob- 
tains a  very  iii:peil'ect  idea  of  Cyrus.      But  there 
is    sufficient    information    to    show    the    relation 
between  history  and  pro[)hecy  ;  and  nothini!^  more 
was  reijuireu  than   that   the  essence  of  ])ropliecy 
should  be  clear.    The  form  might  remain  ohsciue 
until  it  was  cleared  up  by  its  historical  fullilment. 
The  Messiah,  on  the  contrary,   is  accurately  de- 
picted,  especially    in   ch.   liii.,    so  that    there    is 
scarcely  wanting  any  essential   trait.     It  is  quite 
natuial  that  there  should  be  greater  clearness  and 
deliniteness  here,  because  the  auli-type  of  redemp- 
tion stands  in  a  far  nearer  relation  to  the  iileal  than 
is  the  case  with  Cyrus,  so  tiiat  form  and  essence 
less  diverge. 

The  assertion  tliat  the  animated  hopes,  ex- 
pressed in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah,  had  been  very 
imperfectly  fulljlled,  proceeds  from  the  erroneous 
supposition  that  these  liopes  were  to  be  entirely 
fuKilled  in  the  times  immediately  following  the 
exile.  But  if  we  must  grant  that  these  pioj)hecies 
refer  both  to  the  deliverance  from  ca[)tivity,  and 
to  the  time  of  the  Messiah  in  its  whole  extent, 
from  tlie  lowliness  of  Christ  to  the  glorious  com- 
pletion of  his  kingdom,  then  the  fulKlment  is 
clearly  ))laced  before  our  eyes ;  and  we  may 
expect  that  whatever  is  yet  unfulHlled,  will,  in 
due  ime.  find  its  accomplishment.  In  this  hope 
we  are  sujiported  by  the  New  Testament,  and  still 
more  by  the  nature  of  the  matter  in  question. 
If  the  prnjihecies  of  Isaiah  were  nothing  but  aibi- 
trary  piedictions  on  his  own  external  aufhoritv, 
witliout  any  internal  warrant,  one  might  speak 
here  of  an  evasion  of  the  diflicnlty  ;  but  as  the 
matter  stands,  this  objection  jiroves  only  that  those 
who  make  it  are  inca]iable  of  comprehending 
the  idea  which  pervades  tiie  whole  representation. 
The  entire  salvation  which  the  Lord  has  destined 
to  his  people  has  been  placed  befoie  tlie  spiritual 
eye  of  the  piophet.  His  predictiorl  is  not  entirely 
fullilled  in  history,  so  that  we  could  say  we  iiave 
now  done  with  it,  but  eVery  isolated  fulUlment 
Js  again  a  prediction  de  facto,  supporting  our  hope 
of  the  linal  accomplishment  of  the  whole  word  of 
piophecy. 

4.  Our  o])]ionents  think  that  they  have  ])rove'l 
that  a  portion  of  Isaiah  is  not  genuine,  if  they 
can  show  that  there  occur  a  few  Aramaic  words 
arid  forms  of  speech,  which  they  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain from  the  style  prevalent  in  a  period  later 
than  Isaiah. 

That  this  argument  is  very  feeble  even  our 
ojiponent-s  have  granted  in  instances  where  it  can 
be  adduced  witii  by  far  greater  stringency  than  in 
the  qiicstimied  portioirs  of  Isaiah.  This  appears 
especially  IVoni  the  example  of  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, in  which  there  occur  a  considerable  number 
of  Aramaic  words  arid  expiessions,  said  to  belong 
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to  Uie  later  Hebrew  style.  Beriholdt.  Umbreit, 
and  others,  base  upon  this  their  argument,  liiat 
tlie  Sling  of  Solomon  was  written  after  the  Baby- 
lonian exile.  Tiiey  even  maintain  that  it  could 
not, have  been  written  before  that  period.  On  the 
contrary,  the  two  most  recent  commentators. 
Ewald  and  Doepke,  say  most  decidedly  that  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  in  spite  of  its  Aramaisms,  was 
written  in  the  days  of  Solomon. 

Hirzel,  in  his  work.  De  Chaldaismi  Biblici 
ori(/ine,  Leipsic,  1S30,  has  contributed  consider- 
ably to  the  formation  of  a  correct  estimate  of  this 
argument.  He  has  jiroved  that  in  all  '!ie  books 
■of  the  Old  Testament,  even  in  the  most  ancient, 
there  occur  a  lew  Chaldaisms.  This  may  be 
explained  by  the  fact  tiiat  the  patiiarchs  were 
surrounded  by  a  ])opulation  whose  language  was 
Chaldee.  Sucli  Chaldaisms  are  especially  I'ound 
in  poetical  language  in  which  unusual  expressions 
are  jirel'erred.  Conseijuently,  not  a  few  isolated 
Chaldaism.s,  but  oidy  their  decided  prevalence, 
or  a  Chaltlee  tincture  of  the  whole  style,  can  prove 
that  a  book  has  been  written  after  tiie  exile.  No- 
body can  assert  that  this  is  the  case  in  those 
portions  of  Isaiah  whose  authenticity  has  been 
questioned.  Even  our  opponents  grant  that  the 
Chaldaisms  in  this  portion  are  not  numerous. 
After  what  liave  erroneously  been  called  Chal- 
dai.sms  are  subtracted,  we  are  led  to  a  striking 
result,  namely,  that  the  unquestionable  Clial- 
daisms  are  more  numerous  in  the  portions  of 
Isaiah  of  which  the  genuineness  is  granted,  than 
in  the  portions  which  have  lieen  called  spurious. 
Hirzel,  an  entirely  unsuspected  witness,  mentions 
in  iiis  work  De  Chaldaismo,  p.  9,  that  tliere  are 
found  only  four  real  Chaldaisms  in  tlie  whole  of 
Isaiah  ;  and  that  these  all  occur  in  the  portions 
wliich  are  declared  genuine;  namely,  in  vii.  14 
(where,  however,  if  tlie  grammatical  form  is 
rightly  understood,  we  need  not  admit  a  Chal- 
daism)  ;   xxix.  1  ;    xviii.  7;  xxi.  12. 

5.  The  circumstance  that  the  diction  in  the 
attacked  portions  of  Isaiah  belongs  to  the  first, 
and  not  to  the  second  period  of  the  Helirew  lan- 
guage, must  render  us  strongly  inclined  to  admit 
tlieir  authenticity.  It  lias  been  said  that  these 
portions  were  written  during,  and  even  after,  the 
Babylonian  exile,  when  the  ancient  Hebrew  lan- 
guage fell  into  disuse,  and  the  vanquished  people 
began  to  adopt  the  language  of  their  conquerors, 
and  that  thus  many  Chaldaisms  penetrateil  into 
the  works  of  authors  who  wrote  in  ancient  He- 
brew. Since  this  is  not  the  case  in  the  attacked 
portions  of  Isaiah,  granting  the  assertions  of  our 
opponents  to  be  correct,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  suppose  that  their  author  or  authors  had  inten- 
tionally abstained  from  the  language  of  their 
times,  and  purposely  imitated  the  purer  diction  oi 
former  ages.  That  this  is  not  quite  impossible 
we  learn  from  the  prophecies  of  Haggai,  Malachi, 
and  especially  from  those  of  Zechariah,  which  are 
nearly  as  free  from  Chaldaisms  as  the  writings 
befoie  the  exile.  But  it  is  improbalile,  in  this 
case,  because  the  pseudo-Isaiah  is  stated  to  have 
been  in  a  jiosition  very  diti'erent  frnm  that  of  tiie 
projihets  just  mentioned,  who  belonged  to  the 
newly  returned  colony.  The  pseudo- Isaiah  has 
been  placed  in  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the 
strongly  Chaliiaizing  Ezekiel  and  Daniel ;  and 
even  more  nnfavourably  for  the  attainment  ol 
purity  of  diction,   because  he  had   not,  like  thesa 
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fir«  nhets,  spent  his  youth  in  Palestine,  hut  is  said 
to  have  grown  up  in  a  country  iu  which  the, 
Ariiniucaii  lanj^uage  wa»  spoken  ;  consequently, 
it  won  hi  have  heen  more  clilKi-ult  tor  him  to 
write  pure  Hehrew  tlian  lor  Ezckiel  anil  Daniel. 
In  adiiition  to  this  it  ought  to  he  mentioned  that 
an  artilicial  alisiinence  I'rom  the  language  oi"  their 
times  occurs  only  in  those  prophets  who  entirely 
lean  upon  an  earlier  prophetic  literature;  but 
tliat  union  of  purity  in  diction  with  independence, 
which  is  manifest  in  the  attacked  portions  oi 
Isaiah,  is  nowheie  else  to  he  (bund. 

Tiie  force  of  this  argument  is  still  more  in- 
:rease(l  wiien  we  ol>serve  tiiat  the  pretended  pseudo- 
Isaiah  lias,  in  other  respects,  the  characteristics 
)f  the  authors  before  the  exile ;  namely,  their 
clearness  of  perception,  and  tlieir  ("resliness  and 
beauty  of  desciiption.  This  behmgs  to  him,  even 
according  to  the  opinion  of  all  opponents.  Tiiese 
excellences  are  not  quite  without  example  among 
tlie  writers  after  tlie  exile,  but  they  occur  in  none 
of  them  in  the  same  degree  ;  not  even  in  Zechariah, 
who,  besides,  ought  not  to  he  compared  with  tlie 
pseudo-Isaiali,  because  he  does  not  manifest  the 
same  independence,  but  leans  entirely  upon  the 
earlier  prophets.  To  these  characteristics  of  tlie 
writers  before  the  exile  belongs  also  the  scarcity 
{}{  visions  and  symbolic  actions,  and  what  is  cunT 
nected  therewith  (because  it  proceeds  likewise 
from  the  government  trf  the  imagination),  the 
naturalness  and  correctness  of  jioelical  images, 
What  Unihreit  says  concerning  the  undisputedly 
genuine  portiirtis  of  Isaiah  fully  applies  also  to 
the  disputed  portions  :  '  Our  prophet  is  more  an 
orator  than  a  symbolic  seer.  He  has  subjected 
tlie  external  imagery  to  the  internal  government 
of  the  word.  The  few  symbols  which  he  exhibits 
are  simple  and  easy  to  be  understood.  In  the  pro* 
phets  during  and  after  the  exile  visions  and  sym- 
bolic actions  prevail,  and  their  images  frequently 
bear  a  grotesque  Babylonian  impress.  Only  those 
authors,  after  the  exile,  have  not  this  character, 
whose  style,  like  that  of  Haggai  and  Malachi, 
does  not  rise  much  above  prose.  A  combination 
of  vivacity,  originality,  and  vigour,  with  natural- 
ness, simplicity,  and  correctness,  's  not  found  in 
any  prophet  duiing  and  after  the  exile.'  Nothing 
but  very  strong  arguments  could  induce  us  to  as- 
cribe to  a  later  period  prophecies  wliich  rank  in 
language  and  style  with  the  literary  monuments  of 
tlie  earlier  period.  In  all  the  attacked  portions 
of  Isaiah  independence  and  originality  are  mani- 
fest in  such  a  degree,  as  to  make  them  harmonize 
not  only  with  the  prophets  before  the  exile  in 
general,  but  esjiecially' with  the  eartiest  cycle  of 
tliese  pro])hets.  If  these  portions  were  spurious, 
they  would  form  a  perfectly  isolated  exception, 
which  we  cannot  admit,  since,  as  we  have  before 
shown,  the  leaning  of  the  later  prophets  upon  the 
earlier  rests  upon  a  deep-seated  cause  arising  from 
the  very  nature  of  prophetism.  A  prophet  form- 
ing such  an  excejition  would  stand,  as  it  were, 
without  the  cycle  of  the  prophets.  We  caiuiut 
imag^iiie  such  an  exception. 

6.  A  certain  ditl'erence  of  style  l)etween  the 
portions  called  genuine  and  those  called  spurious 
does  not  prove  what  our  opponents  assert.  Such 
a  difl'erence  may  arise  from  various  causes  in  the 
productions  of  one  ami  the  same  author.  It  is  fre- 
quently occasioned  by  a  diilerence  of  the  subject- 
■lat.ter,  and  by  a  diilerence  of  mood  arising  there- 
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from  ;  for  instance,  in  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
against  foreign  nations,  the  style  is  more  elevated 
and  elastic  than  in  the  home-prophecies.  How 
little  this  difference  of  style  can  prove,  we  may 
learn  by  comparing  with  each  other  (he  prophecies 
which  our  opponents  call  genuine  ;  for  instance, 
ch.  ix.  7  -  x.  4.  The  authenticity  of  this  pro- 
phecy is  not  subject  to  any  doubt,  although  it  has 
not  that  swing  which  we  find  in  many  ])ro]ihecies 
of  the  first  part.  The  language  has  as  much  ease 
as  that  in  the  second  Jiait,  with  which  this  piece 
has  several  repetitions  iu  common  The  dilVeience 
of  style  in  the  prophecies  against  foreign  nations 
(which  predictions  are  particularly  distinguished 
by  sublimity),  from  that  in  chajrters  i.-xii.,  which 
are  now  generally  ascribed  to  Isaiah,  appeared 
to  Bertholdt  a  sufKcient  ground  for  assigning  the 
former  to  aiiotiier  airthor.  But  in  spite  of  thi^ 
ditl'erence  of  style  it  is,  at  present,  again  generally 
admitted  that  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
author.  It  consequently  appears  that  our  op- 
ponents deem  the  ditl'erenae  of  style  alone  not  a 
suflicient  argument  for  proving  a  ditVeience  (<f 
authorship;  but  only  such  a  ditl'erence  as  does 
not  arise  from  a  difl'erence  of  subjects  and  of 
moods,  especially  if  this  difl'erence  occurs  in  an 
author  whose  mind  is  so  richly  endo.ved  as  that 
of  Isaiah,  in  whose  works  the  form  of  the  style  is 
produced  directly  by  the  sul  ject.  Ewald  cor- 
rectly observes  (p.  173),  'We  camot  state  that 
Isaiah  had  a  jieculiar  colouring  of  style.  He  is 
neither  the  especially  lyrical,  nor  the  especially 
elegiacal,  nor  the  especially  oratorical,  nor  the 
especially  admonitory  prophet,  as,  perhaps,  Joel, 
Hosea,  or  Micali,  in  whom  a  particular  colouring 
more  ])redomiiiates.  Isaiah  is  cajjahle  of  adapting 
his  style  to  the  most  dill'erent  subject,  and  in  this 
consists  his  greatness  and  his  most  distinguished 
excellence.' 

The  chief  fault  of  our  0)iponents  is,  that  they 
judge  without  distinction  of  persons;  and  here 
distinction  of  persons  would  be  ])roper.  They  mea- 
sure the  productions  of  Isaiah  with  the  same  mea- 
sure Ikat  is  adapted  to  the  productions  of  less- 
gil'ted  prophets.  Jeremiah,  for  example,  does  not 
change  his  tone  according  to  the  difl'erence  of 
subject  so  much  that  it  could  lie  mistaken  by  an 
experienced  Hebraist.  Of  Isaiah,  above  all,  we 
might  say  what  Ficlite  wrote  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  Konigsheug  :  '  Strictly  speaking,  I  have 
no  style,  because  I  have  all  styles '  (Fichtes' 
Leben  V07i  seinem  So/me,  th.  i.  p.  196).  If 
we  ask  how  the  ditl'erence  of  scyio  depends  upon 
the  diH'erence  of  subject,  the  answer  must  be  very 
favourable  to  Isaiah,  in  whose  hook  the  style  does 
not  so  much  difl'er  according  to  the  so-called- 
genuineness  or  spuriousness,  as  rather  according 
to  the  subjects  of  the  first  and  second  parts.  The 
peculiarities  of  the  secoi.J  jiart  arise  from  tlie 
subjects  treated  therein  ;  and  from  the  feelings  to 
which  these  subjects  give  rise.  Here  thtf  prophet 
addresses  not  so  much  the  multitude  who  live 
around  him,  as  the '  future  people  of  the  Lord, 
purified  by  his  judgments,  who  are  about  to 
spring  from  the  fKXoyih  that  is,  the  small  number 
of  the  elect  who  were  contemporaries  of  Isaiah. 
Here  he  does  not  speak  to  a  mixed  congregaiion, 
but  to  a  .congregation  of  brethren  whom  he  com- 
forts. The  commencement, '  Co'nfort  ye,  comfort 
ye,  my  people,'  is  the  them?  of  tlie  whole.  Henct 
arise  the  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  style,  and 
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i3ie  frequent  repetitions.  Comforting  love  bas 
many  words.  Hence  the  additiori  of  many  epi- 
thets to  the  name  of  God,  which  are  so  many 
shields  Ijy  whicli  the  strokes  of  despair  are  warded 
otf.  and  so  many  bulvvatks  against  the  attacks  of 
the  visible  world  which  was  driving  to  despair. 
The  sublimity,  abruptness,  and  thunders  of  the 
first  part  find  no  place  here,  where  the  object  of 
Isaiah  is  not  to  terrify  and  to  sliake  stout-hearted 
sinners,  but  rather  to  bring  glad  tidings  to  the 
meek  ;  not  to  quench  the  sm(jkir]g  flax,  nor  to 
break  tlie  iiruisetl  reed.  But  wherever  there  is  a 
similarity  of  hearers  and  of  subject,  there  we  meet 
abo  a  remarkable  similarity  of  style,  in  both  the 
first  and  secund  part ;  as,  for  example,  in  the 
description  of  the  times  of  Messiah,  and  of  the 
punishments,  in  which  (Ivi.-lix.)  the  prophet  has 
the  whole  nation  before  his  eyes,  and  in  which 
he  addresses  tlie  careless  sinners  by  whom  he  iS 
surrounded. 

We  attach  no  importance  to  the  collection's  of 
Isolated  words  and'  expressions  whidi  some  critics 
have  glean'^d  from  the  disputed  parts  of  Isaiah, 
and  wliich  are  not  found  in  other  portions  that 
are  deemed  genuine.  We  might  here  well  apply 
what  Kriiger  wrote  on  a  similar  question  in  pro- 
fane history  (De  authentia  et  infecjritate  Anah. 
Xenop/io7itis.  Halle,  1824,  p.  27)  :  Hoc  ari/u- 
mentandi  genus  perquam  lubii'nim  est.  Si' gttid 
titimertis  nderet,  urcjeri  posset,  quod  in  his  lib)  is 
dmpUus  quadraginta  vocabula  leguntur,  qua  in 
teliquis  'S.cnophontis  operihus frustra  qucBrantur. 
Si  quis  propter  voeabifla  alibi  ab  hoc  scriptore  vel 
alia potestate.  vel prorsiis  non  ■usurpata,  Anabasin 
ab  eo  profectam  neget,hac  ratione  admissa  quod- 
vis  aliud  ejus  opus  injuria  ei  tribici,  ostendi 
potest ;  tliat  is,  '  This  is  a  very  sli])pery  mode  of 
reasoning.  If  number  were  of  importance,  it 
might  be  urged  that  in  these  books  occur  more 
than  forty  words  for  which  one  searches  in  \'ain 
in  the  other  works  of  Xenophon.  But  if  it 
should  be  denied  on  account  of  those  words 
which  this  author  has  either  employed  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense,  or  has  nut  made  use  of  at  all,  that 
tile  Anabasis  was  written  by  hirti,  it  could,  by  the 
same  reasoning,  lie  shown  thaf  e'vwy  other  work 
was  faisely  attributed  to  him.'      '   "-'J 

7.  We  finil  a  number  of  characteristic  peculi- 
arities of  style  which  occur  both  in  what  is  ac- 
counted genuine  and  what  is  styled  spurious  in 
Isaiah,  and  wiiich  indicate  the  identity  of  the 
author.  Certain  very  peculiar  idioms  occur 
again  and  again  in  all  parts  of  the  book.  Two  of 
them  are  partieularly  striking.  The  appellation 
of  God,  'tlie  Holy  One  of  Israel,'  occurs  with 
equal  frequency  in  what  lias  been  ascribed  to 
Isaiah  and  in  what  has  been  attributed  to  a  pseudo- 
Isaiah;  if  is  found  besides  in  two  passages  in 
which  Isaiah  imitates  Jeremiah,  and  only  three 
times  in  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the  Old 
iTestameftt.  Another  peculiar  idiom  is  that  'to 
be  called '  stands  constantly  fi)r  *  to  be.'  These 
are  jrlienomena  of  language  which  even' our  oppo- 
hents  do  not  cunsider  casual  ;  but  they  say  that  the 
later  poet  imitated  Isaiah,  or  that  they  originated 
from  the  hand  of  a  uiiiformising  editor,  who  took 
an  active  part  in  modelling  the  whole.  But 
there  cannot  be  shown  any  ttiotive  for  such  inter- 
ference;  and  we  Hnd  nothing  analogous  to  it  iii 
fee  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Such  a  sup- 
'poilliun  cuts  away   the    linguistic  ground   from 
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under  the  feet  of  higher  criticism,  and  deprives  iH 
of  all  power  of  demonstration.  In  this  manne? 
every  linguistic  phenomenon  may  easily  be  re- 
moved, when  it  is  contrary  to  preconceived  opi- 
nions. But  everything  in  Isaiah  appears  so 
natural,  bears  so  much  the  impress  of  originality, 
is  so  free  from  every  vestige  of  patch-work,  that  no 
one  can  conscientiously  maintain  this  hypotliesis. 
We  have  still  to  consider  the  other  conjecture 
of  our  ojiponents.  If  we  had  before  us  a  proj)het 
strongly  leaning,  like  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah, 
upon  preceding  prophets,  that  conjecture  might 
be  deensed  admissible,  in  case  there  were  other 
arguments  affording  a  probability  for  denying 
that  Isaiah  was  the  author  of  these  portions — a 
supposition  which  can  here  have  no  place.  But 
here  we  have  a  prophet  whose  independence  and 
originality  are  acknowledged  even  by  our  op- 
ponents. In  him  we  cannot  think  of  imitation, 
especially  if  we  consider  .his  peculiarities  in 
connection  with  the  other  peculiar  character- 
istics of  Isaiah,  and  of  what  has  been  said  to 
belotig  to  a  pseudo-Isaiah ;  we  refer  hereto  the 
above-mentioned  works  of  Moelle  and  of  Kleinert 
(p.  231,  sq.).  In  both  portions  of  Isaiah  there 
occur  a  number  of  words  which  are  scarcely  to 
be  found  in  other  places;  also  a  frequent  repe- 
tition of  the  same  word  in  the  parallel  members 
of  a  verse.  This  repetition  very  seldom  occurs 
in  other  writers  (compare  the  examples  collected 
by  Kleinert,  p.  239).  Otlier  wrFters  usually 
emplpy  synonymes  in  the  parallel  members  of 
verses.  It  further  belongs  to  the  characteristics 
of  Isaiah  to  employ  words  in  extraordinary  ac- 
ceptations; for  instance,  yit  is  used  contemptu- 
ously for  brood;  DlX,  for  rabble;  ^iTX^,  for  a 
shoot.  Isaiah  also  employs  extraordinary  con- 
structions, and  has  the  peculiar  custom  of  ex- 
pliining  his  figurative  expressions  by  directly 
subjoining  the  prosaical  equivalent.  This  custom 
has  induced  many  interpreters  to  suppose  that 
explanatory  glosses  have  lieen  inserted  in  Isaiah. 
Another  peculiarity  of  Isaiah  is  that  he  inter- 
sperses his  prophetic  orations  with  hymns;  that 
he  seldom  relates  visions,  strictly  so-called,  and 
seldom  performs  symbolic  actions ;  and  that  he 
employs  figurative  expressions  quite  ])eculiar  to 
himself,  as,  for  example,  pastcd-ttp  eyes,  for  sjiiri- 
fual  darkness  ;  morning-red,  for  approaching  hap- 
piness ;  the  remnant  of  olive-ti-ees ,  vineyards,  and 
orchards,  for  the  remnant  of  the  peojile  which  have 
been  spared  during  the  judgments  of  God ;  re- 
jected tendrils  or  branches,  for  enemies  which 
have  been  slain. 

In  addition  to  this  we  find  an  almost  verbal 
harmony  fietween  entire  passages ;  for  instance, 
the  Messianic  description  commencijig  xi.  6, 
compared  with  Ixv.  25. 

IV.  The  origin  of  the  present  Collection,  and 
its  arrangement. — No  definite  account  respecting 
the  method  pursued  in  collecting  into  books  the 
utterances  of  the  Projiliets  has  been  handed  down 
to  irs.  Concerning  Isaiah,  as  well  as  the  rest,  these 
accounts  are  wanting.  We  do  not  even  know 
whether  he  collected  his  projjhecieS  himself.  But 
we  have  no  decisive  argument  against  this  opinion; 
The  argument  of  Kleinert,  in  his  above-mentioned 
work  (p.  112),  is  of  slight  importance.  He  says^ 
If  Isaiah  himself  had  collected  his  prophecies^ 
there  woulil  not  be  wanting  some  which  are  net 
to   be  found   in  the  existing  book.     Tt  tbis  »» 
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reply,  fliat  it  can  by  no  means  be  proved  with 
■ny  degree  of  probability  that  a  single  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  has  been  lost,  tiie  jneservation  of  which 
would  have  been  of  inijiortance  to  ]K)sterity,  and 
which  Isaiah  himself  would  iiave  deemed  it  neces- 
sary' to  preserve.  Kleinert  appeals  to  the  fact, 
that  there  is  no  prophecy  in  our  collection  which 
can  with  certainty  be  ascribed  to  the  days  of 
Jotham  ;  and  he  thinks  it  incredible  that  the  pro- 
phet, soon  after  having  been  consecrated  to  his 
office,  should  have  passed  full  sixteen  years  with- 
out any  revelation  fnicn  God.  This,  certainly,  is 
unlikely;  but  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that 
during  this  time  he  uttered  no  prophecy  which  he 
thouglit  profier  to  preserve.  Nay,  it  ajipears  very 
probable,  if  we  compare  the  rather  general  cha- 
racter of  chapters  i.-v.,  the  contents  of  which 
would  apply  to  the  days  of  Jotham  also,  since 
iluring  his  reign  no  considerable  changes  took 
place;  consequently  the  prophetic  utterances 
moved  in  the  same  sphere  with  tho  e  preserved  to 
lis  from  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Hence  it  was  na- 
tural that  Isaiah  should  confine  himself  to  the 
communication  of  some  inijKatant  prophetic  ad- 
dresses, which  might  as  well  rejjresent  the  days 
of  Jotham  as  those  of  the  ])recetling  reign.  We 
must  not  too  closely  identify  the  utterances  of  the 
prophets  with  their  writings.  Many  pro[)hets  have 
spoken  mncii  and  written  nothing.  The  minor 
prophets  were  gene)ally  content  to  wnte  down  the 
quintessence  alone  of  t'leir  numerous  utterances. 
Jeremiah  likewise,  of  liis  numerous  addresses  under 
Josiah,  gives  us  only  what  was  most  essential. 

The  critics  wlio  sujjpose  that  the  present  book 
of  Isaiah  was  collected  a  considerable  time  after 
the  death  of  the  propliet,  anil  jierhaps  after  the 
exile,  lay  especial  stress  upon  the  assertion  that 
the  historical  section  in  the  26th  and  following 
chapters  was  transcribed  from  2  Kings  xviii.-xx. 
This  supposition,  however,  is  jierfectly  unfounded. 

According  to  Kwald  (p.  '69),  the  hand  of  a  later 
compile!"  betiays  itself  in  the  headings.  Evvald 
has  not,  however,  adduced  any  argument  suffi- 
cient to  prove  tliat  Isaiah  was  not  the  author  of 
these  headings,  the  enigmatic  chaiacter  of  which 
seems  more  to  befit  tlie  author  himself  than  a 
compiler.  The  only  semblance  of  an  argument 
is  that  the  heKiding  '  Oracle  (better  translated 
bto'den)  concerning  Damascus'  (xvii.  1),  does  not 
agree  with  the  prophecy  that  follows,  which  refers 
rather  to  Samaria.  But  we  should  consider  that 
the  headings  of  jirophecies  against  foreign  nations 
are  always  expressed  as  concisely  as  possible,  and 
that  it  was  incompatible  with  the  usual  brevity 
more  fully  to  desciilie  the  subject  of  this  prophecy. 
We  sliould  further  consider  that  this  prophecy  re- 
fers to  the.  connection  of  Damascus  with  Samaria, 
in  which  alliance  Damascus  was,  according  to 
chap,  vi).,  the  prevailing  power,  with  which 
Ephraim  stood  and  fell.  If  all  this  is  taken  into 
account,  the  above  heading  will  be  found  to  agree 
with  the  pro-|ihecy.  According  to  the  Talmudists, 
the  Ixiok  of  Isaiali  was  collected  by  the  men  of 
Hezekiah.  But  tliis  as-ertion  rests  merely  upon 
Priiiv.  XXV.  1.  where  the  men  of  Hezekiah  are  said 
to  have  compiled  the  Proverbs.  The  Talmudists 
do  not  sufliciently  distinguish  between  what  might 
be  and  wliat  is.  They  habitually  state  bare  possi- 
bilities as  historical  facts. 

To  us  it  seems  im|Missible  that  Isaiah  left  it 
io  others  to  collect  his  prophecies  into  a.  volume, 


because  we  know  that  he  was  the  author  of  histo- 
rical works;  and  it  is  not  likely  tliat  a  man 
accustomed  to  literary  occupation  would  have 
left  to  others  to  do  wliat  he  could  do  mucii  better 
himself. 

Hitzig  has  of  late  recognised  Isaiah  as  the  col- 
lector and  arranger  of  his  own  projjhecies.  But 
he  supposes  that  a  number  of  pieces  were  inserted 
at  a  later  period.  The  chronological  arrangement 
of  these  prophecies  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  that  Isaiah  himself  formed  them 
into  a  volume.  There  is  no  deviation  from  this 
arrangement,  excej)t  in  a  few  instances  wliere  pro- 
phecies of  similar  contents  are  placed  together ; 
but  there  is  no  interruption  whicii  might  ajtjvar 
attributable  to  either  accident  or  ignorance.  There 
is  not  a  single  piece  in  this  collection  which  can 
satisfactorily  be  shown  to  lielong  to  another  place. 
All  the  portions,  the  date  of  whicii  can  be  ascer 
tained  eitlier  liy  external  or  internal  reasons,  stand 
in  the  rij^t  jilace.  This  is  generally  granted  with 
respect  to  the  (irst  twelve  chapters,  altliough  many 
persons  erroneously  maintain  tiiat  cli.  vi.  should 
stand  at  the  beginning. 

Chaps,  i.-v.  belong  to  the  later  years  of  Uzziah  ; 
chap.  vi.  to  tlie  year  of  his  death.  What  follows 
next,  up  to  chap.  x.  4,  belongs  to  tlie  reign  of 
Ahaz.  Chaps,  x.-xii.  is  the  first  poition  ajiper- 
taining  to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Tlitn. follows 
a  series  of  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  in 
which,  according  to  the  opinions  of  many,  the  chro- 
nological arrangement  has  been  dejiarted  rii)m,and, 
instead  of  it,  an  arrangement  according  to  con- 
tents has  been  ado]ited.  But  this  is  not  tlie  case. 
Tlie  predictions  against  foreign  nations  are  also  in 
their  liglit  chronological  place.  Tliey  all  belong 
to  tlie  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  are  ]ilacf  d  together 
because,  according  to  their  dates,  they  belong  to  the 
same  period.  In  the  days  of  Heztkiah  the  nations 
of  Western  Asia,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  more  and  more  resembled  a 
threatening  tempest.  That  the  jirophecies  against 
foreign  nations  belong  to  this  period  is  indicated  by 
the  home-prrphecy  in  ch.  xxii.,  which  stands  among 
the  fureigti  jirophecies.  The  assertion  tliat  the  first 
twelve  chapters  are  a  collection  of  home-pro- 
phecies is  likewise  refuted  by  tlie  fact  that  there 
occur  in  these  chapters  two  foreign  projihecies. 
The  prophetic  gift  of  Isaiah  was  more  fully  un- 
folded in  sight  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  under  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  Isaiah,  in  a  series  of  visions, 
descrdies  what  Assyria  would  do,  as  a  chastising  rod 
in  tlie  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  what  the  .successors  of 
the  Assyrians,  the  Chaldees,  would  perform,  accord- 
ing to  the  decree  of  God,  in  order  to  realise  divine 
justice  on  earth,  as  well  among  Israel  as  among  the 
heathen.  The  prophet  shows  that  mercy  is  hidden 
behind  the  clouds  of  wrath.  There  is  no  argnnient 
to  prove  that  the  great  projihetic  pictuie  in  chajis. 
xxiv.-xxvii.  was  not  depicted  under  Hezekiah. 
Chaps,  xxviii.-xxxiii.  manifestly  belong  to  the 
same  reign,  but  somewhat  later  than  the  time  in 
ivhich  chajis.  x.,  xi.,  and  xii.  were  written.  They 
were  comjiosed  about  the  time  when  the  result  qI 
the  war  against  the  Assyrians  was  decided.  With' 
the  termination  of  this  war  terminated  also  the 
public  life  of  Isaiah,  who  added  an  historical 
section  in  chaps,  xxxvi.-xxxlx.,  in  order  to  faci- 
litate  tlie  right  understanding  of  the  propheciei 
uttered  by  him  during  the  most  fertile  period  of  his 
prophetic  ministry.     Then  follows  the  coiiclusioD 
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of  his  work  on  earth.  The  second  part,  wliich 
contains  liis  proplietic  legacy,  is  addressed  to  the 
small  con!^re_s,'atiou  of  the  faithful  strictly  so 
called.  Tiiis  part  is  analogous  to  the  last 
speeches  Of  Moses  in  the  fields  of  Moah,  and  to 
the  last  speeches  of  Christ  in  the  circle  of  his 
disciples,  related  hy  John.  Thus  we  iiave  eveiy- 
•/here  order,  and  such  an  order  as  could  scarcely 
<ave  proceeded  fiom  anyone  but  the  author. 

V.   Contents,  Character,  and  Autliority  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah. — It  was  not  the  vocation  of  tiie 
prophets  to  change  anything  in  the  religious  con- 
stitution of  Mosei,  which  had  been  introduced  hy 
divine  aiithorify  ;  and  they  were  not  calltd  upon 
to  suhstilute  anytiiing  new  in  its  place.     Tliey 
had  only  to  point  out  the  new  covenant  to  be 
introduced  hy  the  Redeemer,  and  to  prepare  the 
minds    of   men    for    the    reception    of  it.     They 
tiiemselves  in  all  their  doings  weie  subject  to  tlie 
law  of  Moses.     They  were  destined   to  be  extra- 
ordinary ambassadors  of  God,  wliose  reign  in  Is- 
rael was  not  a  mere  name,  not  a  mere  sliadow  of 
earthly    royalty,    but    rather    its    suljstance   and 
essence.     They  were  to  maintain  the  government 
of  God,  by  punishing  all,  botli  higli  and  low,  who 
manifested  coiiteni])!  of  tiie  Lawgiver  by  oll'endin" 
against  his  laws    It  was  especially  their  vocation  to 
counteract  the  very  ancient  delusion,  according  to 
which  an  external  observance  of  rites  was  deemed 
sullicient  to  satisfy  God.    This  opinion  is  contrary 
to  many  passages  of  the  law  itself,  v/iiich  admonish 
men  to  circumcise  the  heart,  and  describe  tlie  sum 
of  the  entire  law  to  consist  in  loving  God  with  the 
TJiole   heart;    which    make  salvation   to  depend 
i.ip-n   being  internally  turned   towards  God,  and 
w'^icb  condemn  not  only  the  evil  deed,  but  also 
the  wicked  desire.     The  law  had,  however,  at  tiie 
first  assumed  a  form  corresponding  to  the  wants 
of  tlie  Israelites,  and  in  accordance  with  tlie  sym- 
bolical spirit  of  antiquity.     But  when  this  form, 
which  was  destined  to  be  the  living  organ  of  the 
Spirit,  was  changed   into  a  corpse  by  those  who 
were  themselves  spiti*ual]y  dead,  itoll'ereda  point 
of  coalescence  for  tlie  efor  o\'  those  who  contented 
themselves  with  external  observances. 

The  propiiets  had  also  to  oppose  the  delusion  of 
those  who  looked  npjn  the  election  of  t!ie  people 
of  God  as  a  preservative  against  the  divine  juilg- 
ments  ;  who  supposed  that  their  descent  frcmi  the 
p.ifriarchs,  with  whom  God  had  made  a  covenanf, 
was  an  equivalent  for  the  sanctification  which 
they  wanted.  Even  Moses  had  strongly  oppossd 
this  delusion  ;  for  instance,  in  Lev.  xxvi.  and  Dent, 
xxxii.  David  iilso,  in  the  Psalms,  as  in  xv.  and 
xxiv.,  endeavours  to  counteract  this  error,  wtiich 
again  and  again  sprang  up.  It  was  the  vocation 
of  the  prophets  to  insist  upon  genuine  jiiety,  and  to 
show  that  a  true  attacliment  to  tlie  Lord  necessarily 
manifests  itself  liy  obedience  to  his  precepts  ;  that 
this  obedience  would  lead  to  happiness,  and  dis- 
obedience to  misfortune  and  distress.  The  pro- 
phets were  appointed  to  comfort  the  faint-hearted, 
by  announcing  to  them  the  succour  of  God,  and 
to  bring  glad  tidings  to  the  faithful,  in  order  to 
strengthen  their  fidelity.  They  were  commissioned 
to  invite  the  rebellious  to  return,  by  pointing  out 
to  tliem  future  salvation,  and  by  teaching  them 
that  without  conversion  they  could  not  be  par- 
takers of  salvation  ;  and  iti  order  that  their  admo- 
nitions and  rebukes,  their  consolations  and  awaken- 
inga.  might  gain  more  att«iitioD,  it  was  granted 
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to  them  to  behold  futurity,  and  (o  foresee  ilx 
blessings  and  judgments  which  would  ultimately 
find  their  full  ancompliahment  in  the  days  of 
Messiah.  Tlie  Hebrew  ajipelhition  nebiim  is  by 
far  more  expressive  than  the  Greek  Trpo<p^TTis, 
which  denotes  only  a  part  of  tlieir  ollice,  and 
which  has  given  rise  to  many  misunderstamiings. 
The  word  ICDJ  (from  the  root  N32.  which  occurs  in 
Arabic  in  the  signification  of  Co  tnj'jnn,  to  crplain, 
to  speak)  means,  according  to  the  usual  significa- 
tion of  the  form  7''Dp,  a  person  into  whom  God 
has  spoken  ;  that  is,  a  person  who  communii'.ates 
to  the  people  what  (iod  has  given  to  him.  The 
Hebrew  word  indicates  divine  ius  "iration.  Wliat 
is  most  essential  in  the  prophets  is  t'/i»'r  speakin? 
iv  vvevjj.aTi;  consequently  they  we-*  as  much 
in  Dieir  vocation  when  they  rebuked  and  admo- 
nished as  when  they  predicted  future  events.  The 
correctness  of  our  explanation  may  lie  seen  in  the 
definition  contained  in  Deut.  xviii.  18,  where 
the  Lord  says,  '  1  will  raise  them  up  a  prophet 
from  among  their  bretoren  like  unto  thee,  and  will 
put  my  words  in  his  moutli ;  and  he  shall  speak 
unto  them  all  that  I  shall  command  him.' 

The  prophet  here  mentioned  is  an  ideal  person. 
It  is  prophetism  itself  personilied.  It  is  a  charac- 
teristic mark  that  God  gives  his  word  into  the 
mouth  of  the  prophet,  liy  means  of  which  he  ia 
jilaced  on  an  equality  with  the  jjriest,  who  is  like- 
wise a  bearer  of  the  word  of  God.  The  jiiophet  la 
at  tlie  same  time  distinguished  from  the  priest, 
who  receives  the  word  of  God  from  the  Sciijitures, 
while  the  prophet  receives  it  without  an  inter- 
vening medium.  The  internal  communications 
of  God  to  the  prophets  are  given  to  them  only  as 
being  messengers  to  his  people.  By  this  circum- 
stance the  prophets  are  distinguished  from  rnysticf 
and  theosopliers,  who  lay  claim  to  divine  commu- 
nications especially  for  themselves.  Piophetisnr 
has  an  entirely  practical  and  truly  ecclesiastical 
character,  remote  from  all  idle  contemplativeness,  ■ 
all  fantastic  trances,  and  all  ancliorefism. 

In  this  description  of  the  projihefical  calling 
there  is  also  contained  a  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  He  refers  expressly 
in  many  places  to  the  basis  of  the  ancient  cove- 
nant, that  is,  to  the  law  of  Moses;  for  instance, 
in  viii.  16,  20,  and  xxx.  9,  10.  In  many  otliei 
passages  his  utterance  rests  on  the  same  basis, 
altliough  he  does  not  expressly  state  it.  All  his 
utterances  are  interwoven  witii  references  to  the 
la;v.  It  is  of  importance  to  examine  at  least  one 
chapter  closely,  in  order  to  understand  ho\»  pro- 
phecies are  related  to  the  law.  Let  ns  take  ar 
an  example  the  ^rst.  The  begii^nivg  '  Hear. 
O  heavens,  and  give  e»  t  O  earth,"  is  .'ak?n  from 
Deut.  xxxii.  Tims  the  jiioiihet  points  out  tliai 
his  prophecies  are  a  comraentary  ujion  tlia  Mr^jna 
Charta  of  prophetism  contained  in  the  bookc  of 
Moses.  During  the  jirosperoi;*  condition  of  iht 
state  under  Uiziah  and  Jctham,  luxury  and  im-  • 
morality  had  sprung  up.  Tlie  impiety  of  Ahai; 
had  exercised  the  worst  influence  upon  the  wholSj^ 
])eople.  Great  part  of  the  nation  had  fotsaken 
the  religion  of  their  (iithers  and  embraced  gros» 
idolatry  ;  and  a  great  nurober  of  those  who  wor- 
shipped God  externally  had  forsaken  Him  in 
their  hearts.  The  divine  judgments  were  ap- 
proaching. The  rising  ))ower  of  Assyria  \»a< 
appoiated  to  be  tite  iiiBtniuiBnt  of  divine  jiutica. 
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Among  the  people  d'Ciod  intPinal  demoralisation 
wag  always  tlie  (breiunner  cf  outward  calamity. 
This  pti^ititiii  of  iitiairs  deniandefl  an  en.Tgetic 
irrt('v\e;itioii  of  proptietism.  Without  prophetism 
ihe  fKAo-)!^,  tlie  niimlit-r  of  the  elect,  would  have 
teen  constantly  decreasing,  and  even  the  judg- 
ments of  tiie  Lord,  if  ]irophetism  had  not  fur- 
nished tlieir  interpretation,  would  have  been  mere 
facts,  wiiicli  would  iiave  missed  their  aim,  and, 
in  many  instances,  might  liave  h-ad  an  effect 
opposite  to  that  which  was  intended,  because 
punisliment  which  is  not  recognised  to  lie  punish- 
ment, tiecessarily  leads  away  from  God.  The  pro- 
phet attiicks  the  distress  of  his  nation,  not  at  the 
surface,  but  at  the  root,  by  rebuking  the  prevail- 
ing corru))tion.  Pride  anil  avro^'ance  appear  to 
him  to  lie  tlie  chief  roois  of  all  sins. 

He  inculcates  again  and  again  notto  rely  upon 
the  creature,  but  u]hiu  the  Creator,  f'roni  whom 
all  temjwral  and  spiritual  help  ]iroceeds;  tiiat  in 
order  to  atta'n  salvation,  we  should  despair  of  our 
own  and  all  human  power,  anil  rely  upon  God. 
He  opposes  those  who  exjiected  help  through 
foreign  alliances  with  powerful  tieiglibouring  na- 
tions against  foreign  enemies  of  the  state. 

The  j;eo])le  of  God  have  only  one  enemy,  and 
one  ally,  that  is,  God.  ll  is  foolish  to  seek  for 
aid  on  eaith  against  the  power  of  heaven,  and  to 
fear  man  if  God  is  our  friend.  The  panacea 
against  all  distress  and  danger  is  true  conversion. 
The  politics  of  the  prophets  consist  only  in  point- 
ing out  this  remedy.  The  prophet  connects  with 
his  rebuke  and  with  his  adniouition,  his  tlireaten- 
ings  of  divine  judgment  upon  tlie  stiff-necked. 
'  These  judgments  aie  to  be  executed  by  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Syrians,  the  oppression  of  the  Assyrians, 
the  Babylonian  exile,  and  by  the  great  final 
separation  in  the  times  of  the  Messiah.  The  idea 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  these  threatenings,  is  pro- 
nounced even  in  the  Pentateuch  (Lev.  x.  3), 
'  I  will  lie  sanctified  in  them  that  come  nigh  me, 
and  before  all  the  jieople  I  will  be  glorified;'  and 
also  in  the  words  of  Amos  (iii.  2),  '  You  only 
iiave  I  known  of  all  the  families  of  the  earth; 
therefore  I  will  punish  you  for  all  your  iniquities.' 
That  is,  if  the  {leojile  do  not  voluntarily  glorify 
God,  He  glorifies  Himself  against  tiiem.  Partly 
in  order  to  recal  the  rebellious  to  obedience, 
partly  to  comfort  the  faithfid,  the  prophet  opens  a 
))ros])ect  of  those  blessings  which  the  faithful  por- 
tion of  the  covenant-people  shall  inherit.  In 
almost  all  jirophetic  utterances,  we  find  in  regular 
succession  three  eknjents — rebuke,  threatening, 
and  promise.  The  prophecies  concerning  the  de- 
struction of  poweiful  neighbouring  states,  partly 
belong,  as  we  have  shown,  to  tlie  promises,  be- 
cause they  are  intended  to  jirevent  despair,  which, 
as  well  as  false  security,  is  a  most  dangerous 
hindrance  to  conversion. 

In  the  <tirect  promises  of  deliverance  the  piir- 

fose  to  comfort  is  still  more  e\ident.  This  de- 
iverance  retisrs  either  to  burdens  which  jiressed 
njion  the  [K-oiile  in  the  days  of  the  prophet,  or  to 
burdens  to  come,  which  were  already  announced 
by  the  prophet;  such,  for  iiistance,  were  the  o{>- 
pressions  of  the  Syrians,  the  Assyrians,  and  finally, 
of  the  Chaidaeans. 

The  pioolamation  ol*  the  Messiah  is  the  inex- 
haustililc  source  of  consolatii.n   among  the  pro- 
phets.    In  Isaiah  this  consolation  is  so  clear  tliat 
Tex.  11.  5 
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some  fathers  of  the  church  were  inclined  to  style 
him  rather  evancjeli&t  than  prophet.  Ewald 
])ointedly  describes  (]i.  169)  the  liunian  basis  of 
Messianic  exjiectations  in  general,  and  of  those  of 
Isaiah  in  jiarticular: — '  He  whoexii'erienced  in  bin 
own  royal  soul  wiiat  infinite  ])ower  could  be 
granted  to  an  individual  spirit  in  order  to  influ- 
ence and  animate  many,  he  who  daily  observed 
in  Jer'.isalem  the  external  vestiges  of  a  spirit 
like  that  of  David,  could  not  imagine  that  tiie 
future  new  congregation  of  the  Lonl  should  ori- 
ginate from  a  mind  belonging  to  another  race 
than  that  oi  David,  and  that  it  should  be  main- 
tained and  sujiporled  by  any  other  ruler  than  a 
divine  ruler.  Indeed  every  spiiitual  revival  must 
proceed  from  the  clearness  and  firmness  of  an  ele- 
vated mind;  and  this  especially  a])|)lies  to  that 
most  sublime  revival  for  which  ancient  Israel 
longed  and  strove.  This  longing  attained  to 
clearness,  and  was  preserved  from  losing  itself  ia 
indefiniteness,  by  the  certainty  that  sucl)  an  ele- 
vated mind  was  to  be  expected.' 

Isaiah,  however,  was  not  the  first  who  attained 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  personality  of  Messiah. 
Isaiah's  vocation  was  to  render  the  knowledge  of 
this  personality  clearer  and  more  definite,  and 
to  render  it  more  eflicacious  ujion  the  souls  of  the 
elect  by  giving  it  a  greater  individuality.  The 
person  of  the  Redeemer  is  mentioned  even  inGea. 
xlix.  10,  '  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shi  loll  {the  tranquilliser)  come;  and  unto.  Him 
shall  the  gatheiing  of  the  people  be'  (i.  e.  llim 
shall  the  nations  obey).  The  personality  of 
Messiah  occurs  also  in  several  psalms  which  were 
written  before  the  times  of  Isaiah;  for  instance,  in 
the  2nd  and  110th,  by  David;  in  the  45th,  by 
the  sons  of  Korah  ;  in  the  72nd,  by  Solomon. 
Isaiah  has  especially  developed  the  percejition  of 
the  prophetic  and  the  priestly  oflice  of  the  Ke- 
deemer,  while  in  the  earlier  annunciations  of  the 
Messiah  the  royal  oflice  is  nioie  prominent ;  al- 
though in  Psalm  ex.  the  priestly  oflice  alsf)  is 
poiiite<l  out.  Of  the  two  stales  of  Christ,  Isaiah 
has  expressly  described  that  of  the  exinanilion  of 
the  suffering  Christ,  while,  before  him,  his  state  of 
glory  vas  made  more  jironiinent.  In  the  Psalms 
the  inse()arable  connection  between  justice  and 
suffering,  fiom  which  the  doctiine  of  a  suffering 
Messiah  necessarily  results,  is  not  expressly  ap- 
j/lied  to  the  Messiah.  We  must  not  say  that 
Isaiah  first  perceiveil  that  the  Messiah  was  to 
suffer,  but  we  must  grant  that  this  knowledge  was 
in  him  ni<ire  vivid  than  in  any  earlier  writer ;  and 
that  this  knowledge  was  first  shown  by  Isaiah  to 
be  an  integral  portion  of  Old  Testament  doctrine. 

The  following  are  the  outlines  of  Messianic 
prophecies  in  the  book  of  Isaiah  ; — A  scion  or 
Daviil,  springing  from  his  f.imily,  alter  it  has 
fallen  into  a  very  ie)W  estate,  btit  being  also 
of  divine  nature,  shall,  at,  first  in  lovvlinesa 
but  as  a  piojihet  filled  with  the  spirit  of  God, 
proclaim  the  divine  doctiine,  develojiC  the  law 
in  truth,  anil  render  it  the  animating  piincijile 
of  national  life;  he  shall,  as  high  priest,  by  his 
vicarious  sulVering  and  his  death,,  ritnove  the 
guilt  of  his  nation,  and  that  of  other  nations, 
and  finally  rule  as  a  mighty  king,  not  only  over 
the  covenant-people,  but  over  all  nations  of  the 
earth  who  will  subject  themselves  t«  lils  peaceful 
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iceptre,  not  by  violent  compulsion,  but  InJuceJ 
by  love  anil  gratitude.  He  will  make  liotli  the 
moral  and  the  ])h)'sicai  consequences  of  sin  to 
cease;  the  whole  eaith  sliall  he  tilled  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord,  and  all  enmity,  hatred, 
and  destruction  shall  be  removed  eveji  IVom  the 
brute  creation.  This  is  tlie  survey  of  the  Messianic 
preaching  by  Isaiah,  of  which  he  constantly 
renders  proniinent  those  portions  which  were  most 
calculated  to  impress  the  people  under  the  then 
existing  circumstances.  The  first  part  of  Isaiah 
is  directed  to  the  whole  people,  consecpieiitly  the 
glory  of  the  Messiah  is  here  dwelt  u])oii.  The 
fear  lest  the  kingdom  of  God  should  be  over- 
whelmed by  the  power  of  heathen  nations,  is  re- 
moved l)y  jiointing  out  the  glorious  king  to  come, 
who  wouM  ele\ate  the  now  despised  and  appa- 
rently mean  kingdom  of  God  above  all  the  king- 
doms of  this  world.  In  the  second  part,  which  is 
more  particularly  addressed  to  the  iKXoy-f),  the 
elect,  than  to  the  whole  nation,  tlie  pro))het  ex- 
hibits the  Messiah  more  as  a  divine  teacher  and 
high-priest.  The  prophet  here  preaches  righteous- 
ness through  the  blood  of  the  servant  of  God,  who 
will  support  the  weakness  of  sinners  and  take 
upon  Himself  their  sorrows. 

We  may  show,  by  an  example  in  chap.  xix.  18- 
25.  that  the  views  of  futurity  which  were  granted 
to  Isaiah  were  },'reat  and  comprehensive,  and  that 
the  S[,i:it  of  Gml  raised  him  above  all  narrow- 
minded  iiatiinality.  It  is  there  .stated  that  a  time 
should  come  when  all  the  heathen,  subilued  by  the 
judgments  of  the  Lord,  should  be  converted  to  him, 
and  being  ]ilaced  on  an  equality  with  Israel,  with 
equal  laws,  would  equally  partake  of  the  kingdom 
of  God,  and  form  a  brotherly  alliance  for  his  wor- 
ship. Not  the  whole  mass  of  Israel  is  destined, 
according  to  Isaiah,  to  future  salvation,  but  only 
the  small  numlyer  of  the  converted.  This  truth 
he  enounces  most  definitely  in  the  sketch  of  his 
projjhecies  contained  in  chapter  vi. 

Isaiah  describes  with  equal  vivacity  the  divine 
justice  which  punishes  the  sins  of  the  nation  with 
inexorable  severity.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  tiie 
Lord  of  .Saliaoth,  is  tlie  key-note  of  his  projjhe- 
cies.  He  <lescril)es  also  the  divine  mercy  and  co- 
venant-fidelity, by  which  there  is  always  preserved 
a  remnant  among  the  jieople  :  to  them  punish- 
ment itself  is  a  means  of  salvation,  so  that  life 
everywhere  jiroceeds  from  death,  and  the  congre- 
gation itself  is  led  to  full  victory  and  glory. 

Isaial)  saw  the  moral  and  religious  degradation 
of  his  iieo])1e,  and  also  its  external  distress,  both 
then  present  and  to  come  (chap.  vi.).  But  this 
did  not  break  his  courage ;  he  confidently  ex- 
pected a  better  futurity,  and  raised  himself  in  God 
above  all  that  is  visible.  Isaiah  is  not  afraid  when 
the  whole  nation  and  its  king  tremble.  Of  tliis 
we  see  a  remarkalile  instance  in  chapter  vii.,  and 
another  in  the  time  of  tlie  Assyri.in  invasion  under 
Hezekiah,  during  which  the  courage  of  his  faith 
rendered  him  the  saviour  of  the  commonwealth, 
and  tlie  originator  of  that  great  religious  revival 
which  followed  the  (ireservation  of  the  state.  The 
faith  of  th;'  king  and  of  the  people  was  roused  by 
that  of  Isaiah. 

Isaiah  stands  jire-emiiient  above  all  other  pro- 
j>het«,  iis  v/ell  in  t'le  contents  and  spirit  of  his 
predictions,  as  also  in  their  form  and  style.  Sim- 
plicity, clearness,  sublimity,  and  freshness,  are 
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the   never-failing    characters   of    hii    propheciesk 

Even  Eichhorn  mentions,  among  the  first  meriti 
of  Isaiah,  the  concinnity  of  his  exp'iessions,  the 
beautiful  outline  of  his  images,  and  the  tine  exe- 
cution of  his  speeches.  In  reference  to  lichnesa 
of  imagery  he  stands  between  Jeiemiah  and 
EzekJel.  Symbolic  actions,  which  frequently 
occur  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  seldom  occur  in 
Isaiah.  The  same  is  the  case  with  visions, striciiy 
so  called,  of  which  there  is  only  one,  namely 
that  in  cha]iter  vi. ;  and  even  it  is  uistinguis'hetl 
by  its  simplicity  and  clearness  above  that  of  the 
later  prophets.  But  one  characteristic  of  Isaiab 
is,  that  he  likes  to  give  signs — that  is,  a  fact  then 
present,  or  near  at  hand — as  a  pledge  for  the  more 
distant  futurity  ;  and  that  he  thus  supjiorts  tiie 
feebleness  of  man  (comp.  vii.  20;  xxxvii.  30; 
xxxviii.  7,  sqq.).  The  instances  in  chapters  vii. 
and  xxxviii.  show  how  much  he  was  convinced 
of  his  vocation,  and  in  what  intimacy  he  lived 
with  the  Lord,  by  whose  assistance  alone  he 
could  ellect  what  he  ofVers  to  do  in  tlie  one 
passage,  and  what  he  grants  in  the  other.  The 
spiiitual  riches  of  the  jirophet  are  seen  in  the  va- 
riety of  his  style,  which  always  befits  the  sidiject. 
When  he  rebukes  and  threatens,  it  is  like  a  storm, 
and,  when  he  comforts,  his  language  is  as  tender 
and  mild  as  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  of  a 
mother  comforting  her  son.  With  regard  to  style, 
Isaiah  is  cotnpreliensiie,  and  the  other  prophets 
divide  iiis  riches. 

Isaiah  enjoyed  an  authority  proportionate  to 
his  gifts.  We  leain  from  liistory  how  great  this 
authority  was  during  his  lil'e,  es|)ecially  under 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  Several  of  his  most  defi- 
nite ))iophecies  were  fulfilled  while  he  was  yet 
alive;  ior  instance,  the  overthrow  of  the  king- 
doms of  Syria  and  Israel  ;  the  invasion  of  the 
Assyrians,  and  the  tlivine  deliverance  from  it; 
the  prolongation  of  lil'e  granleit  to  Ile/.ekiah  ;  and 
several  predictions  against  foieign  nations.  Isaiah 
is  honourably  mentioned  in  the  historical  books. 
The  later  jiropliets,  es|)ecially  Nahiiin,  Habakkuk, 
Zephaniah,  Jeremiah,  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malachi,  cleuily  ])rove  lliat  his  book  was  dili- 
gently read,  and  that  his  prophecies  were  atten- 
tively studied. 

The  authority  of  the  pro])het  greatly  increased 
after  the  fulfilment  of  his  propliec;ies  by  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  the  victories  of  Cyrus,  and  the  de- 
liverance of  the  covenant-jieople.  Even  Cyrus 
(according  to  the  aliove-n.entioned  account  in  Jo- 
seplius,  Aiitiq.  xi.  1.  ^  I,  2)  was  induced  to  set  the 
Jews  It  libeity  by  the  jiiophecies  of  Isaiah  concern- 
ing himself  This  prediction  of  Isiviah  made  so 
deep  an  impression  upon  him  that  he  prol):ibly  took 
from  it  the  name  by  which  he  is  generally  known 
in  history.  Jesus  Sirach  (xlviii.  22-25)  bestows 
splendid  praise  upon  Isaiah,  and  lioth  Philo  and 
Josephus  speak  of  liim  with  great  veneration.  He 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  authority  after  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament  had  jiioved  the  most 
important  part  of  his  propliecies,  namely,  the  Mes- 
sianic, to  be  divine.  Christ  and  the  apostles  quote 
no  prouhecies  so  frequently  as  those  of  Isaiah,  in 
order  to  ))iove  that  He  who  had  appeared  was  on« 
and  (he  same  with  Him  who  had  lieen  jiromised. 
The  fathers  of  the  church  abound  in  praiees  o/ 
Isaiah.— E.  W.  H. 

ISHBI,  or  ISHBI-RENOB.    [Giants] 
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ISH-BOSHETH(riCa  K'^N,  man  of  shame; 
Sept,  'Ufiojdi ),  a  Ron  of  king  Suul,  and  tlie  only 
one  who  suiv'ved  him.     In  I  Cliroii.  viii.  33,  and 

ix.  39,  this  name  is  given  as  ?i?!IlC'i<  Eshbaal. 
Baal  was  the  name  of  an  idol,  accounted  abomi- 
liahle  by  the  Ileluews,  and  which  scrui)ulous  per- 
sons avoide<l  pronouncing,  using  ilie  woril  boslieth, 
'shame'  or  '  vanity,'  instead.  Tliis  explains  why 
the  name  Eshbaal  is  substituted  for  Ish-bosheth^ 
Jeruiibaiil  for  Jernobcshetii  (comp.  Judg.  viii.  35 
witii  2  Sam.  xi.  21),  and  Merib-baal  for  Mephi- 
liosiieth  (comp.  2  Sam.  iv.  i  with  I  Chron.  viii.  'ii 
and  iic.  \iS).  Ish  boshetli  was  not  present  in  tiie 
disastrous  battle  at  Giiboa,  in  u'hicii  his  fatlier  and 
brothers  jierishetl ;  and,  too  feelde  of  himself  to 
seize  tlie  sceptie  wliicii  had  fallen  from  the  hands 
of  Saul,  he  owed  tlie  crown  entirely  to  ids  uncle 
Abner,  w!io  conducted  him  to  Maiianaim,  be- 
yond the  Jordan,  where  lie  was  reco.giiised  as 
king  by  ten  of  the  twelve  tribes.  He  rei^ried 
seven,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  two  years — ^if  a 
liower  so  uncertain  as  his  can  be  called  a  reign. 
Even  tiie  semblance  aH  authority  wliich  he  pos- 
sessed he  owed  to  the  will  and  inlluence  of  Ali- 
iier,  who  himself  kept  tlie  real  substance  in  his 
own  hands.  A  sharp  quarrel  between  them  led  at 
lu-it  to  the  ruin  of  Isii-bosheth.  Although  accus- 
tomed to  tremliie  before  Abner,  even  his  meek 
temper  was  roused  to  resentment  by  the  disco- 
very that  Abner  ha<i  invaded  the  haram  of  his 
late  father  Saul,  which  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 
sacred  under  his  care  as  a  son  and  a  king.  By 
this  act  Abner  ex|)0sed  the  king  to  public  con- 
ti-mpt;  if  it  did  not  indeed  leave  himself  ojien  to 
the  susiiiciun  of  intendiiijj  to  advance  a  claim  to 
the  crow.i  on  his  own  beha!!".  Abner  highly  re- 
sented the  rebuke  of  Ish-bosheth,  and  from  that  time 
contemplated  uniting  all  the  tribes  under  the 
sceptic  uf  David.  Isli-bosheth,  however,  reverted  to 
his  oidinary  timidity  of  character.  At  the  first  de- 
mand of  David,  he  restured  to  him  his  sister  Michal, 
who  had  been  given  in  marriage  to  the  son  of  Jesse 
by  Saul,  and  liad  afterwa'ds  been  taken  from  him 
and  bestowed  upon  another.  It  is,  perhaps,  right 
to  attribute  this  act  to  his  weakness ;  although,  as 
David  allows  that  he  was  a  righteous  man,  it  may 
have  been  owing  to  his  sense  of  justice.  On  the 
death  of  Abner  Ish-bo^heth  lost  all  heart  and 
hope,  and  jierisiied  miserably,  being  murdered  in 
his  own  [lalace,  while  he  took  his  mid-day  sleep, 
by  two  of  ills  officers,  Baanali  and  Rechab.  They 
sped  with  his  head  to  David,  expecting  a  great 
reward  I'or  their  deed  ;  but  the  monarch — as  both 
right  feeling  and  gootl  policy  required — testilied 
the  utmost  horror  and  concern.  He  slew  the 
murderers,  and  placed  the  head  of  Ish-liosheth 
with  due  resjiect  in  the  sepulchre  of  Abner :  b.c. 
10  IS  (2  Sam.  ii.  8-11;  iii.  6-39;  iv.).  There 
is  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  dironology  of  this 
reign.  In  2  Sam.  ii.  10  Ish-bosheth  is  said  to  liave 
reigned  two  years ;  which  some  understand  as  the 
whole  amount  of  his  reign.  And  as  David 
reigned  seven  and  a  lialf  years  over  Judah  before 
he  became  king  of  all  Israel  ujjon  the  death  of 
lah  bosheth,  it  is  conceived  by  the  Jewish  chro- 
Dologer  (.Setfer  Olam  Rabba,  p.  37),  as  well  as  by 
Kimchi  and  others,  that  there  was  a  vacancy  of 
five  years  in  *he  tfirone  of  Israel.  It  is  not, 
tjowever,  agreed  by  tliuse  who  entertain  this  opi- 
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nion,  wh€t]>er  this  vacancy  took  jilace  before  ci 
alter  the  reign  of  Ish-bosheth.  Some  think  iiwaa 
before,  it  being  then  a  matter  of  dispute  whether 
he  or  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan,  sliould  b( 
made  king;  btit  others  hold  that  after  his  death 
five  years  elajtsed  before  David  was  generally 
recognised  as  king  of  all  Israel.  If  the  reign  of 
Ish-bosheth  be  limited  to  two  years,  the  latter  is 
doubtless  the  best  way  of  accounting  for  the  other 
live,  since  no  ground  of  delay  in  the  accession  of 
Ish-bosheth  is  suggested  in  Scriptuie  itself;  for  the 
claim  of  Mephiliosheth,  the  sun  of  Jonathan, 
wliich  some  iiave  produced,  being  that  of  a 
lame  boy  five  years  old,  whose  father  never 
reigned,  against  a  king's  son  forty  years  of  age, 
would  ha\e  been  deemed  of  little  weight  in 
Israel.  Besides,  our  notions  of  Abner  do  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  under  him  the  question 
of  tie  succession  could  have  remaineil  live  years 
in  abeyance.  But  it  is  the  more  usual,  and 
jierhaps  the  better  course,  to  settle  this  question 
by  supposing  that  the  reigns  of  David  over  Judab, 
and  (.pf  Isli-Ujsheth  over  Israel,  were  nearly  con- 
temporaneous, and  that  the  two  years  are  men* 
tioned  as  those  from  which  to  date  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ensuing  events — n.imel y,  the  wars  be- 
tween the  house  of  Saul  and  tliat  of  David. 

1.  ISHMAEL  cWof?,  God  hears,  Sept., 
'l<rijxt:fl\).,  Abraham's  eldest  son,  horn  to  him  by 
Hagar;  the  circumstances  of  wtiose  birth,  earlj 
history,  and  final  expulsion  frcm  his  fatlier's  tents, 
are  related  in  the  aiticles  Abkaham,  Hagab 
[See  also  Isaac,  Inheritance]  He  afterwards 
made  the  deseit  into  which  he  had  been  cast 
his  abode,  and  by  attaching  himself  to,  and  ac- 
quiring influence  over,  the  native  tribes,  rose  to 
great  authority  and  intluence.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  original  intention  of  his  mother 
to  have  retuineil  to  Egypt,  to  whicii  coiuiUy 
she  belonged ;  but  this  being  jjievented,  slie 
was  content  to  obtain  for  her  son  wives  from 
thence.  Although  their  lot«  were  cast  apart,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  serious  alienation  existed 
between  Idimael  and  Isaac  ;  for  we  read  that  they 
both  jiiined  in  the  sepulcliral  rites  of  their  father 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  9).  This  fact  lias  not  been 
noticed  as  it  deserves.  It  is  full  of  suggestive 
matter.  As  funerals  in  the  East  t;ike  place  almost 
immediately  after  death,  it  is  evident  tliat  Isii- 
mael  must  have  been  called  from  the  desert  to 
the  death- bed  of  his  father;  whicli  implies  tliat 
relations  of  kindness  and  respect  had  bet-n  kept  up, 
although  the  brevity  of  the  sacied  narrative  pre- 
vents any  sjiecial  notice  of  this  circumstance. 
Ishmael  had,  probably,  long  before  received  an 
endowment  from  his  father's  jiroperty,  similar  to 
tliat  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  sons  of 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  Nothing  more  is  re- 
corded of  him  than  that  he  died  at  tiie  age  of  137 
years,  and  was  the  father  of  f^velvc  sons,  who  gave 
their  names  to  as  many  tribes  (Gen.  xvii.  20; 
xxvii.  9).  He  liad  also  two  daughters,  one  ot 
whom  became  the  wife  of  Esau. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  article  Arabia,  that 
Ishmael  lias  no  claim  to  tiie  hoiiour,  which  if 
usually  assignetl  to  him,  of  being  the  founder  of 
the  Arabian  nation.  That  nation  existed  before 
he  was  born.  He  merely  joined  it,  and  adopted 
its  habits  of  life  and  character;  and  the  tribes 
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which  spring  fr»ti  him  formed  eventually  an 
impoifant  section  of  the  tubes  of  which  it  was 
composed.  Tiie  celehiafed  prophecy  whicli  de- 
•crihes  the  habits  of  life  which  he,  and  in  iiim 
his  descendants,  would  follow,  is,  therefore,  to 
be  rCjijarded  not  as  describing  liabits  wliich  he 
would  first  establish,  but  sucli  as  he  would 
adopt.  The  description  is  contained  in  tlie 
address  of  the  angel  to  Hagar,  when,  before 
the  birth  of  Ishmael,  she  fled  from  tlie  tents  of 
Abraham: — 'Behold,  thou  art  with  ciiild,  and 
ebalt  bear  a  son,  and  shalt  call  his  name  Islimael 
(God  hears),  because  the  Lord  hath  heard  thine 
affliction.  And  he  shall  be  a  wiid  man  :  his 
hand  shall  be  against  every  man,  and  every 
man's  hand  against  him,  enri  iie  shall  dwell  in 
the  presence  of  all  his  bretlnen '  (Gen.  xvi.  11, 
12).  This  means,  in  short,  tliat  he  and  his 
descendants  should  lead  tiie  life  of  the  Bedouins 
of  the  Arabian  deseits;  and  how  graphically 
this  description  portrays  their  habits,  may  be 
seen  in  the  aiticle  Arabia,  in  the  notes  on  these 
verses  in  the  '  Pictorial  Bible,'  and  in  the  works 
of  Niebuhr,  Burckhardt,  Lane,  &c.  ;  and,  more 
piirticularly,  m  tlie  Arabian  romance  of  Antar, 
which  presents  the  most  perfect  picture  of  real 
Bedouin  manners  now  in  existence.  The  last 
clause,  '  He  siiall  dwell  in  tlie  presence  of  all  his 
bretln-en,'  is  pointedly  alluded  60  in  the  brief 
notice  of  his  death,  whicli  states  that  '  he  died 
in  the  presence  of  all  his  brethren'  (Gen.  xxv.  IS). 
Of  this  expression  various  explanations  have  been 
given,  but  the  plainest  is  the  most  probable ; 
which  is,  that  Ishmael  and  the  tribes  springing 
from  him  should  always  be  located  near  the 
kindred  trii)es  descended  from  Abraham.  And 
this  was  a  promise  of  benetit  in  that  age  of  mi- 
gration, when  Abiaham  himself  had  come  from 
beyond  th?  Euphrates,  and  was  a  stranger  and 
sojourner  in  tiie  land  of  Canaan.  There  v/as  thus, 
in  fact,  a  relation  of  some  importance  between 
this  promise  and  the  promise  of  the  heritage  of 
Canaan  to  another  branch  of  Abraham's  oft"- 
spring.  It  Itad  seemingly  some  such  force  as 
this — The  heritage  of  C'aiiaan  is,  indeed,  <les- 
tined  for  anotlier  son  of  Abraham  ;  but  still  the 
lot  of  Ishmael,  and  of  those  that  spring  from  him, 
shall  never  be  cast  far  apart  from  that  of  his 
brethren.  This  view  is  conlirmed  by  the  circum- 
Btance,  ttiat  the  Israelites  did,  in  fact,  occupy  tlie 
country  bordering  on  that  in  which  ttie  various 
tribes  descended  from  Abraham  or  Terali  had 
settled — the  Israelites,  EdomitCiS,  Midianites,  Mo- 
abites,  Ammonites,  &r.  IVIost  interpreters  find  in 
this  passage,  a  promise  that  the  descendants  of 
Ishmael  sliould  never  be  sulxlued.  But  we  are 
unable  to  discover  this  in  the  t^xt ;  and,  more- 
over, such  has  not  been  the  fact,  whether  we 
regard  the  Ishmaelites  apart  from  the  other 
Arabians,  or  consiiter  the  promise  made  to  Ish- 
mafel  as  a])|)licable  to  the  whole  Arabian  family. 
The  Arabian  tribes  are  in  a  state  of  subjection  at 
tliis  moment;  and  the  great  VVahabee  confederacy 
ftirong  them,  which  not  many  years  ago  lilled 
Western  Asia  with  alarm,  is  now  no  longer 
tieani  o.*". 

2.  ISHMAEL,  a  ])rince  of  the  royal  line  of 
Judah,  who  found  refuge  among  tlie  Ammonites 
from  tlie  ruin  wlii'"ii  involved  his  family  and 
nauon.      After  tbe  Chaldieans   had  dejxirted  he 
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rrfiirned,  anil  treachero'isly  slew  the  too-confidiv.i 

Gedaliah,  who  had  been  made  g-^'ernor  of  th« 
miserable  remnant  left  in  (he  land  [Gk»ai,iahJ. 
Much  more  slaughter  foUoived  this,  and  Ishmael, 
with  many  people  of  ronsideiation  as  captives, 
hastened  to  return  to  the  Ammonite''.  But  ha 
was  overtaken  near  the  pool  of  (iil.eoii  by  Joha- 
nan,  a  fiiend  of  Gedaliali,  and  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  prey  and  escape  fir  his  life,  with 
only  eight  attendants,  to  Baalis,  king  of  the  Am- 
monites, with  whom  he  appears  to  have  had  a 
secret  understanding  in  these  tiansactions  :  B.C. 
58S  (Jer.  xli.). 

ISLE,  ISLAND  (*K ;  Sept.  «/5)o-oj,  Vulg 
insula).  The  Hebrew  word  is  invariably  trans- 
lated, either  by  the  former  or  by  the  latter  of  these 
English  words,  wliich,  having  the  same  meaning^ 
will  be  considered  as  one.  It  occurs  in  the  three 
following  senses.  First,  that  of  dry  land  in  opposi- 
tion to  water;  Jis  '  I  will  make  the  rivers  islands' 
(Isa.  xlii.  15).  In  I.?a.  xx.  6,  the  Isle  of  Ashdod 
means  the  country,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the 
margin.  In  Isa.  xxiii.  2,  6,  'the  isle'  means  the 
country  of  Tyre,  and  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  6,  7,  that  of 
Chittim  and  Elisha.  (See  also  Job  xxii.  30). 
Secoiitily;  it  is  v  sed  botli  in  Hebrew  and  Eng- 
lish, according  to  its  geograjjiical  meaning,  for  a 
country  surrounded  by  water,  as  in  Jer.  xlvii.  4, 
'  the  isle  (margin)  of  Caphtor,'  which  is  probably 
that  of  Cyprus.  '  The  isles  of  the  sea  '  (Esth.  x. 
1)  are  evidently  put  in  ojiposition  to'  the  land,' 
or  continent.  In  Ps.  xcvii.  1,  '  the  multitude  of 
the  isles'  seem  distinguished  from  the  earth  or 
continents,  and  are  evidently  added  (0  complete 
the  description  of  the  whole  world.  Thirdly ; 
the  word  is  u.sed  liy  the  Hebrews  to  designate  all 
those  countries  divided  from  them  by  the  sea.  In 
Isa.  xi.  11,  after  an  enumeration  of  countries  lying 
on  their  own  continent,  the  words,  '  and  the  islands 
of  the  sea."  are  added  in  order  to  comprehend 
tho.se  situate  beyond  the  ocean.  The  following 
are  additional  instances  of  this  usage  of  the  word, 
which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence  (Isa.  xlii 
10;  lix.  18;  Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  xxv.  22;  Ezek.  xxvii 
3,  15;  Zeph.  ii.  11).  It  is  observed  by  Sir  I 
Newtun  (on  Daniel,  p.  27t>),  '  By  the  earth  tli« 
Jews  understood  the  great  continent  of  all  Asia 
and  Africa,  to  whicli  they  had  access  by  land, 
and  by  the  isles  of  the  sea  they  understood  th« 
places  to  which  they  sailed  by  sea,  particularl] 
all  Euro[)e.' — J.  F.  D. 

ISRAEL  (!?iit"3^!;  Sept.  'lffpwl)\)  is  thi 
sacred  and  divinely  bestowed  name  of  the  pa- 
triarch  Jacob,  and  is  explained  to  mean,  '  A 
prince  with  God,'  from  JTlK',  principatum  tenuit 
Winer  (Beb.  Lexicon')  iiilerpiets  \i pxignator Dei 
Iroin  another  meaning  of  the  same  root.  Al 
though,  as  ap))lied  to  Jacob  personally,  it  is  ai 
honourable  or  poetical  ap|<eiidfion,  it  is  t!;e  com 
mon  jirose  name  of  his  descendants;  while,  01 
the  contrary,  the  title  Jacob  is  given  to  them  onlj 
in  jKietry.  In  the  latter  divisitn  of  Isaiah  (aftei 
the  39tli  chapter),  many  ii.^stauces  occur  of  th« 
two  names  used  side  by  side,  to  subserve  tin 
jiaiallelism  of  Hebrew  poetrv,  as  in  ch.  xl.  27) 
xli.  8,  14,  20,21;  xlii.  24:  "xliii.  1,  22,  28,  &c. ; 
so,  indeetl,  in  xiv.  1.  The  modern  Jews,  at  lefist 
in  the  East,  are  fond  of  being  named  Israeli  in 
preference  to   Yahudi,  as  more  hon(>ura.>l«j. 
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T he sejiariition  of  llie  HeLiew  nation  into  two 
parti;,  of  wliicli  one  was  to  enituace  ten  of  the 
tribes,  and  be  tiistinctively  nanned  Israel,  liad  its 
origin  in  the  early  jwwer  and  auiijition  of  the 
tribe  of  Kpliraim.  The  rivalry  of  Ephraiin  and 
Judali  liegan  a  most  frum  the  first  conquest  of  the 
anil ;  nor  is  it  misigiiiticant,  that  as  Caleb  be- 
loni^ed  to  the  tribe  of  Judali,  so  tliu  Joshua  to 
that  of  E|)!iraim.  From  the  very  beginiiing 
Judah  learned  to  act  by  itself;  but  tlie  central 
position  of  Eniiraini,  with  its  fruitful  and  ample 
soil,  and  the  long-contiviued  autiiority  ol' Joshua, 
must  have  tauy;lit  most  (>f  the  tribes  west  of  the  Jor- 
dan to  loiik  up  to  Ephraim  as  tlieir  head  ;  and  a 
still  m<ir«  important  superiority  was  conferred  on 
the  same  tribe  by  the  lixed  dwelling  of  the  ark  at 
Shiloh  for  so  many  generations  (Josh,  xviii.  &c.), 
Judah  could  boast  of  Hebron,  Macpelah,  Beth- 
lehem, names  of  traditional  sanctity  ;  yetso  could 
Epluaim  point  to  Shechem,  the  ancient  aliode  of 
Jacob;  and  while  Judah,  being  on  the  frontier, 
was  more  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  powerful 
Philistines,  Epliraim  had  to  fear  only  those 
Canaanites  from  within  who  were  not  subdued  or 
conciliated.  The  liauglity  behavioin-  of  the 
E[)lnaimites  towards  Gideon,  a  man  of  Manasseh 
(Judg.  viii.  I),  sufficiently  indicates  the  preten- 
sions they  made.  Still  liercer  language  towards 
Jej)htliali  the  (iileadite  (Jud.  xii.  1)  was  retorted 
by  less  gentleness  than  Gideon  had  sliown  ;  and 
a  bloody  civil  war  was  the  result,  in  which  their 
pride  met  witli  a  severe  punishment.  Tliis  may 
in  part  explain  their  quiet  sidimission,  not  only 
to  the  priestly  rule  of  Eli  and  his  sons,  who  had 
their  centre  of  aitliority  at  Shiloh,  but  to  Samuel, 
whose  administratiiiu  issued  from  tliree  towns  of 
Benjamin.  Of  course  his  pro|ihetical  character 
and  ])ersoiial  excellence  eminently  contributed  to 
this  result;  and  it  may  seem  that  Ephraim,  as 
well  as  ail  Israel  besiiles,  became  habituated  to 
file  predominance  of  Benjamin,  so  that  no  serious 
resistance  w;is  made  to  tlie  supremacy  of  Saul. 
At  his  death  a  new  schism  to(ik  place  throujrh 
their  jealousy  of  Judah  ;  yet,  in  a  few  years" 
time,  by  tiie  splendour  of  David's  victories,  and 
afterwards  by  Solomon's  peaceful  power,  a  per- 
miinent  national  union  might  seem  to  have  been 
effected.  But  the  laws  of  inheritance  in  Israel, 
excellent  as  they  were  for  preventing  permanent 
alienation  of  landed  jiroperty,  and  the  degradation 
of  the  Hehiew  poor  into  piadial  slaves,  neces- 
sarily impeded  the  perfect  fusion  of  the  tribes, 
by  discouraging  intermarriage,  ami  hindering  the 
union  of  distant  estates  in  the  same  hands.  Kence, 
wiien  the  sway  of  Solomon  began  to  be  felt  as  a 
tyranny,  the  old  jealousies  of  the  tribes  revived, 
and  Jeroboam,  an  Ephraimite  (1  Kings  xi.  26), 
being  suspected  of  treason,  fled  to  Shishak,  king 
of  Egypt.  The  death  of  Solomon  was  followed 
by  a  defection  of  ten  of  the  tribes,  which  esta- 
blished the  separation  of  Israel  from  Judah 
(b.c.  975). 

Tiiis  was  the  most  important  event  which  had 
befallen  the  Hebrew  nation  since  their  conquest 
of  Canaan,  The  chief  territory  and  population 
were  iiovif  with  Jerobo  un,  but  the  religious  sanc- 
tion, the  legitimate  descent,  lay  with  the  rival 
uu.iiarc'i.  From  the  political  danger  of  allowing 
li.H  fen  trit:i«s  to  go  up  to  tlie  sanctuary  of  Jeru- 
.v.iiem,  the  princes  of  Israel^  as  it  were  in  self- 
iefeace,  set  ip  a  tarctuary  of  their  own ;  and  the 
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intimacy  of  Jerolniam  with  tlie  king  of  Egypt 
may  have  determined  his  preference  for  the  form 
of  idolatry  (the  calves)  which  he  established  at 
Dan  and  Bethel.  In  whatever  else  his  successor! 
difl'ered,  they  one  and  all  agreed  in  ujiholding 
this  worshi]),  which,  once  established,  appeared 
essential  to  their  national  unity.  Nevertheless  it 
is  generally  understood  to  have  been  a  worship  of 
Jehovah,  though  uniler  unlawful  aiul  degrading 
forms.  Worse  by  far  was  the  worsiiip  of  Baal, 
which  came  in  under  one  monarch  only,  Ahab, 
and  was  destroyed  after  his  son  was  slain,  by 
Jeiiu.  A  secondary  result  of  the  revolution  was 
the  ejection  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  from  their  lands 
and  cities  in  Israel  ;  at  least,  such  as  remained 
were  spiritually  «legraded  by  the  compliances  re* 
quired,  and  could  no  longer  offer  any  resistance 
to  the  kingly  power  by  aid  of  their  sacred  cha- 
racter. When  the  priestly  tribe  had  thus  lost 
independence,  it  lost  also  the  power  to  assist  the 
crown.  The  succession  of  Jeroboam's  family 
was  hallowed  by  no  religious  blessing;  and  when 
his  son  was  murdered,  no  Jehoiada  was  found  to 
rally  his  sujiporters  and  ultimately  avenge  his 
cause.  The  exam))le  of  successful  usurpation 
was  so  often  followed  by  the  captains  of  the 
armies,  that  the  kings  in  Israel  present  to  us  an 
irregular  series  of  dynasties,  with  several  short 
and  tumultuous  reigns.  This  was  one  cause  of 
disorder  and  weakness  to  Israel,  and  hindered  it 
from  swallowing  un  Judah  :  another  was  found 
in  the  relations  of  Israel  towards  foreign  powers, 
which  will  presently  be  dwelt  upon. 

We  must  first  attend  to  the  chronology;  in 
discussing  which  Israel  and  Judah  must  be  taken 
togetlier.  It  lies  on  the  face  of  the  narrative  that 
the  yeais  of  reign  assigned  are  generally  only 
broken  years:  thus  Nadab  is  said  to  have  come 
to  the  throne  in  the  second  and  to  have  been 
slain  in  tlie  tiiird  year  of  Asa,  and  yet  to  have 
reigned  two  yeais  (I  Kings  xv.  25,  28);  conse- 
quently eiery  reign  is  lialile  to  a  deduction  not 
exceeding  eleven  months.  Instances  will  also 
appear  in  wliicli  reigns  are  M«r/e»rated  by  a  frac- 
tion of  a  year :  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is 
anotiier  sort  of  phraseology,  or  is  an  error  properly 
so  called.  Some  have  further  maintained  (as  Mr. 
Greswell)  tliat  the  reigns  of  kings  were  couiitetl, 
at  least  occasionally,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Jewish  year.  To  illustrate  the  elVect  df  this:  sup- 
)M)se  a  king  of  England  to  come  to  the  throne  in 
September,  an  event  which  ha])peiied  in  the  fol- 
lowing March  might  be  assigned  to  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  though  he  would  not  have  com- 
pleted even  a  single  year.  The  gieat  objections  to 
applying  this  jirinciple  are,  1.  that  we  have  no  proof 
that  it  was  actually  used  ;  2.  that  it  introducea 
great  vagueness,  since  we  do  not  once  know  at 
what  season  of  the  year  any  king  began  his  reign; 
3.  that  it  solves  none  of  the  greater  ilifKculties  en- 
countered, and  that  it  is  not  worth  while  appealing 
to  it  for  the  smaller  ones.  Even  if  ajiplied,  tiie 
total  effect  of  it  on  the  chronoUigy  is  almost  inap- 
preciable, for  the  limits  of  possible  error  remain 
perhaps  exactly  as  without  it.  The  once  favourite 
system,  of  imagining  a  king  to  rule  conjointly 
with  his  father,  when  it  is  not  intimated  in  the 
Scripture,  is  now  deservedly  exploded  by  all  the 
ablest  chronologers. 

The  following  table  contains  the  materials  fat 
chrcnology  furnished  in  the  Scriptures ; — 
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Years 

Year  or  pre- 

1 

Years 

Year  of  pre 

AcesMion  of  a  king  of  Ttidah. 

of 

ceding  king 

Accession  of  a  king  of  Israel. 

of 

cedin,'  king 

Kcijjii. 

of  Israel. 

Heign. 

of  .ludali. 

Re}uit)oam    ..... 

♦  17 



Jeroboam 

22 



Al>ijah 

3 

I8th 

Am 

41 

20tli 

Nadab 

2 

2nd 

Baaslia 

21 

:3rd 

Elal. 

2 

26fh 

Zinni  ...... 

7  days 

27th 

Otnri  .      .      .      . 

12 

*(31st) 

Ahab 

*22 

38th 

Jeboshapbat ..... 

♦25 

4th 

Ahaziah 

2 

17th 

Jehoram 

12 

18th 

Jelioram 

8 

5th 

Ahaziah 

1 

12fh 

[Queen  Atiialiali]   .      .      , 
Jelioasli  ...... 

7 



Jehu   ...... 

*28 

_ 

40 

7th 

Jehoahaz  ..... 

17 

23rd 

Jchuash     ..... 

16 

*37th 

Amaziah       •      •      .      •     • 

29 

2nd 

Jerouoan:  I!.        ... 

+41 

15th 

Uzziah    ...•*. 

*52 

t27th 

Zachariah       .... 

h 

3«th 

Sliallum    ..... 

rj 

39lh 

Menahem       .... 

*10 

39tli 

Pekaliiuh        .... 

2 

50th 

Pekah       

+20 

52iid 

Jotham  ...■•• 

16 

2nd 

Ahaz       ...... 

16 

17th 

Hoshea      ..... 

9 

12th 

Hezeki'ah 

29 

*3rd 

Samaria  taken     .      . 

— 

6th 

Some  of  these  data  are  inconsistent  with  others, 
and  it  is  important  to  decide  ichich  of  tliem  need 
correction.  Of  course  (other  things  l)ein^  equal), 
those  changes  are  to  be  jjrel'erred  wliicli  least  dis- 
turb the  system  as  a  whole.  But  it  is  well  to 
distinguish  between  the  numbers  marked  with 
an  asterisk  (*)  and  tliose  to  wiiicli  an  obchis  (■}■) 
is  added.  Tiie  t'ormer  are  wrong  only  liy  a  luiit 
or  two,  and  therefore  j)erliaj)S  can  he  resolved  by 
interpretation  :  the  latter  are  qtilte  uiitenalile. 
These  must  be  separately  remarked  upon. 

I. —  1.  Rehoboam  is  said  to  have  reigned  17 
years;  yet  Abijah  succee<led  him  in  the  18th 
year  of  .Jeroboam.  We  must  liien  exjdain  17  to 
mean  17  and  a  fraction,  which  is  contrary  to  tlie 
usual  Hebrew  metliod.  2.  Aliab  seems  to  have 
reigned  less  than  21  years,  since  Jehosliapliat 
succeeded  in  his  4th  year,  and  Aiiaziaii  fallowed 
in  .lelidshapiiat's  I7th  year.  It  is  better  to  alter 
22  to  21  tiian  4th  to  5th,  or  17th  to  18tli;  for  if 
4th  were  changed  to  5th,  Asa's  reign  woidil  be- 
come (more  than)  i2,  not  11  years  :  if  1 7th  were 
made  18tb,  tlie  a(u;ession  of  Jehoram  in  tlie  18th 
year  must  be  further  di.stnrl)e<l.  3.  Tlie  length 
of  Jehosliiiph.if's  reign  involves  a  diiiiculty  at 
first  sigiit  :  since  Jelioram  of  Israel  came  to  the 
thnme  in  iiis  ISlh  year,  and  in  Jehoram's  5tli  tiie 
other  Jehoiam  followed,  Jeliosha])hat  a)i))ears  to 
have  leigned  less  liian  18  -p  5  years.  It  is  true 
that  his  son  was  iiist.-.lied  in  power  during  his  life 
(2  Kings  xviii.  1(5);  but  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Clinton  and  others  the  son's  rei^n  could  not  be 
■eckcned  from   tli;it  event,  but  from   the   father's 


death.  If  this  be  true,  25  must  be  altered  to  3t 
or  22,  as  by  far  the  simplest  re'o^dy.  Neverth* 
less  Mr.  Clinton's  opinion  v  l.e"<;  'jy  no  rnean.v 
self-evident.  If  Jelioram  rcc'iv^d  not  merely 
actual  power,  as  Jotliam  d-'.i  who  wa.s  legeiit  fo. 
Ids  father  (2  Kings  xv.  5"),  l,i>t  a  cccmouial  in- 
stallation, it  is  credible  th-t  his  reign  should  have 
been  dated  from  this  eve-it,  although  .lehoshaiihat's 
reign  would  still  tie  ist.r-iated  from  its  commence- 
ment to  his  death.  We  may  then  neglect  the 
25  as  insignilicant  to  the  chionology,  regaiding 
Jehoram  in  any  car^;  to  have  commenced  his 
reign  in  the  22pi  or  23rd  of  his  fatlier.  [.After 
these  remarks  a  very  simple  process  detei mines 
that  from  Jerol;oam  to  Jehu  includes  ?Hore  thai) 
88  and  less  than  92  years.     Thus — 


Years. 

Mnths. 

Years 

Mnths 

Jeroboam   . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Aliijah        .      . 

18 

1 

or     18 

0 

Asa       .      . 

20 

2 

„      20 

11 

Jehoshaphat 

.  60 

3 

„      61 

10 

Jelioram  of  Israel 

77 

4 

„      79 

9 

Jehu     . 

88 

5 

„      91 

8 

Hence  no  decisive  result  is   attainable  from  th*. 
data.] 

But  further :  4.  Jehu's  reign  exceedetl  23 
years,  sine?  Jehoash  succeeded  in  his  7th  year, 
and  Jehoahaz  in  JeJioash's  23nl.  We  must  in- 
terjiret  28  to  mean  28  and  a  fraction,  as  iji  Reho- 
boam s  case.  .5.  Jehoash  of  Judah  reigned  less 
than  3!)  full  years  if  his  namesake  of  Israel  begau 
tj  reign  in  his  37tli  year,  and  in  thu   2rid  year  oi 
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file  1  itfer  Amaziali  succeeded.  The  Sept.  has 
39  instead  of  ;>7  '  in  some  copies,'  says  Mr.  Clin- 
ton (tlic  Vaticatx  S<pt.  agrees  witli  the  received 
text,  aJid  S((  does  Joseplius);  and  flioiigii  tliis  is 
probably  a  mere  collection,  it  seems  to  be  riglit, 
since  it  is  requisite  to  make  good  the  17  years  of 
reign  for  Jehoaliaz.  6.  Uzziah  reigned  mot-e 
than  52  full  \ears,  since  Pekah  came  to  the 
'  throne  in  lii>(  52nd  and  Jotham  in  Pekaii's  2nd 
year.  Once  more,  then,  52  ineans  52  and  a  (iac- 
tion.  7.  Menahem,  for  a  like  reason,  reigned 
not  10  years  current,  hut  10  years  and  some 
months,  since  he  succeeded  in  Uzziali's  39th,  and 
Pekahiah  followed  in  Uzziah's  50th.  In  all  the 
cases  where  a  whole  nuinher  is  tliiis  used  with 
the  omission  of  a  fraction,  a  cautious  chronologer 
ouglit  perhaps  to  add  days  less  tlian  a  month,  if 
that  is  enough  to  satisfy  die  other  conditions. 
S.  Ahaz  reigned  not  16  years  current,  but  Itss 
than  15  full  years,  if  Hoshea  succeeded  in  his 
12th  and  He/itkiah  in  Hosliea's  3ni  year;  but 
which  of  the  three  numliers  concerned  is  to  he  re- 
garded as  faulty  is  extremely  doubtful.  Winer 
and  Clinton  both  make  Ilezekiah  ascend  the 
throne  in  the  fourth  year  of  Hoshea;  but  it 
would  serve  equally  well  to  alter  '  12th  of  Ahajs' 
into  13th  or  lith. 

II. — Some  greater  deviations  must  now  be  no- 
ticed. 1.  The  accession  of  Omri  is  placed  in  the 
31st  year  of  Asa;  but  this  must  clearly  be  reck- 
oned from  his  residence  in  Samaria  (1  Kings 
xvi.  23^.  Even  this  is  inconsistent  with  tlje 
statement  that  he  reigned  '  six  years  in  Tirzah  ;' 
for  in  tlie  3Jst  of  Asa. Jice  full  years  were  not 
comideted.  2.  A  great  error,  and  not  a  mere 
numerical  one,  is  found  in  2  Kings  i.  17,  which 
makes  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  come  to  the  throne 
in  the  second  year  of  his  namesake  of  Judah, 
whom  he  really  preceded  by  four  full  years  (viii. 
16).  3.  Uzziah  cannot  have  succeeded  in  llie 
27th  year  oi'  Jeroboam  II.,  otherwise  his  father's 
reign  would  be  more  than  14  -{-26  years.  The 
number  27  is  variously  corrected  to  14,  16,  and 
17.  4.  The  4i  years"  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  can- 
not be  correct.  Interj)reters  in  general  choose  to 
imagine  an  interregnum  of  i  l  years  between 
Jeroboam  and  his  son,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  text,  and  inti  insically  im- 
probable after  an  eminently  prosperous  reigit.  A 
well-known  and  able  writer  even  dilates,  on  the 
'  11  years  of  anarchy  and  civil  strife'  as  a  jnoved 
fact  of  great  moment  in  the  history  !  But  to  in- 
vent facts  of  this  sort  in  deference  to  a  mere  num- 
ber, where  so  many  numbers  are  not  trustworthy, 
and  with  violence  to  the  narrative,  is  highly  ob- 
jectionable. 5.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  the 
interregnum  invented  after  the  death  of  Pekah. 
Of  his  murderer  it  is  written  (2  Kings  xv.  30), 
'he  sle^  him  and  reigned  in  his  stead;'  wiiich 
certainly  does  not  hint  at  an  anarchy  of  nine 
years  between.  If  Hoshta  could  not  immediately 
force  himself  into  the  vacant  throne,  he  was  not 
likely  to  survive  his  daring  deed  for  so  many 
years,  and  then  effect  his  ])urpose.  T!)e  date, 
however,  in  that  verse  is  quite  untenable.  It 
places  the  rnurder  in  the  20th  year  of  Jotiiam  : 
but  Jotham  reigned  only  10  years,  and  Pekah 
survived  him  (xvi.  5).  The  date  in  another  text 
(xv.  27),  which  assigns  to  Pekah  20  years  of 
reign,  must  also  be  rejected,  in  preference  to  tam- 
pering with  tiie  historical  facts. 
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Counting  downwards  from  Jehoash  of  Israel, 
and  representing  fractional  parts  of  yeiira  by 
Greek  letters : — 


Jehoash  of  Israel 
Ama^iah   . 
Jeroboam  .      . 
Uzziah 
Zachariah 


0 
l+a- 


.     .  15-f.«-t-;9 

.      .   29  +  a  +  7 
.   66  -|-  a  -j- 7  -4-  5 

It  is  hence  easy  to  see  that  Jeroboam  i-eigne* 
more  than  50  full  years,  and  certainly  less  than 
52  :  it  is  j)robabIe  tlien  tliat  the  41  years  assigned 
to  him  ought  to  be  51.  Assuming  this,  it  will 
follow  that  Uzziah  followed  Jeidb.iain  by  less 
tiian  14  full  years;  so  that  'the  27th,'  in  2  Kings 
XV.  1,  will  need  lo  be  corrected  '  llie  14th.'  It 
cannot  be  made  greater  tlian  IStii,  consistently 
with  the  other  date,  even  if  Jerolioam's  reign  be 
prolonged  into  a  52nd  or  53rd  year,  by  tlirowing 
it  as  early  as  possible,  and  thatof  Zachariaii  as  late 
as  jiossilile. 

Pekah  will  have  reigr  ?d  more  than  27  and 
less  than  29  full  years,  if  we  correct  the  date  of 
Hezekiaii's  accession,  witli  Winer  and  Clinton,  as 
above  noticed.  If,  on  the  contraiy,  we  alter  the 
accession  of  Hoshea  to  the  13lh  or  14th  year  of 
Ahaz,  Pekaii's  reign  exceeds  28,  but  is  less  than 
31  years.  If  we  suppose  30  more  likely  to  have 
been  corrujjted  into  20,  than  '28  or  29,  we  may 
choose  this  alternative. 

So  much  being  premised,  it  readily  -appears 
that  from  Jehu  to  Uzziah  is  more  than  73  years, 
and  less  than  76  ;  thus  : — 


Years.  Mnths. 
.      0  0 

.     6  1 

.   45         2 


Years.  Mnth». 

0  0 

6       11 

46       10 


Jehu     .  . 

Jehoash  . 

Amaziah  . 

Uzziah  ...   73         3       „      75         9 

and  that  from  Uzziah  to  the  capture  of  Samaria 
is  more  than  88,  and  less  than  91  years  : — 

Years.  Mnths.         Years.  Mnthii 
Uzziah        ...      0  0  00 

Jotham       ...   52         2       or     52        11 
Ahaz     ....   67  3        „      68        10 

Hezekiah    ...   82         4        „      83         9 
Samaria  taken        .88         5        „      90  8 

From  Jehu  to  the  capture  of  Samaria  then  is 
more  than  161  years,  and  less  than  167  :  finally, 
the  whole  period  of  the  Israelitish  monarchy  lies 
between  the  limits  of  249  and  259  years.  Since 
positive  truth  is  here  imattainable,  it  does  not 
appear  worth  while  to  disturl)  (as  a  wiiole)  any 
received  chronological  system  :  it  is  enougli  to 
mark  (when  possible)  the  limits  of  error.  The 
date  of  the  capture  of  Samaria  now  most  re- 
ceived is  B.C.  721  ;  yet  this  is  arrived  at  through 
the  reigns  of  the  early  Persian  kings,  and  without 
any  very  satisfactory  check  upon  error. 

The  following  scheme  of  chionology  agrees 
with  W^iner  in  its  total  range,  but  has  minor 
changes  by  a  single  unit  in  some  of  the  kings  :— 

B.C. 

Rehoboam  .      .      .    975  Jeroboanr . 

Abijah  ....    957 

Asa       ....    955 

954  Nadab. 

952  Baasha       I 

929  Elah.  I 

928  Ziniri,  Omri 
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1)17 

Ahab.         -J 

9U 

1 

S97 

Aliaziali.     I 

SV6 

Jelioram.    j 

889 

885 

884 

Jehu.              > 

878 

855 

Jelioahaz. 

840 

Jelioash. 

: 

838 

824 

Jeroboam  II. 

8119 

772 

Zacbariah.      ■' 

771 

.Sliallmii,  Menaiiem. 

760 

Pekahiah. 

758 

Pekah. 

757 

7il 

7;i9 

Hosliea. 

726 

721 

Samaria  canti 

ared. 

JeaosriApnat 


Jelioram      .      . 
Aliazlali      . 

Queen  Alhaliali 
Jehoash       .      . 


Amaziah 

Uzziali  . 


Jotham 
Ahaz     . 

Hezekiah 


The  dynasties  in  Israel  are  denoted  by  bracketa. 

Leaving  the  subject  of  chronology,  we  pass  to  the 
substance  ol'  the  history. 

Jeroboam  originally  fixed  on  S/teckem  as  the 
centre  of  his  nionarciiy,  and  fortified  it ;  moved 
perhaiis  not  only  by  its  natural  suitability,  l)ut 
by  the  remembrances  of  Jacob  wliich  clove  to  it, 
and  by  the  auspicious  fact  that  here  first  Israel 
had  decided  for  liim  against  Rehol)oani.  JJ.ut  the 
natural  delig'itfulness  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4) 
led  him,  jierhajis  late  in  his  reign,  to  erect  a 
palace  tiiere  (1  Kings  xiv.  17).  After  the  murder 
of  JerobaaiHS  son,  Baasha  seems  to  have  intended 
to  fix   liis    capital   at   Ramah,   as    a    convenient 

filace  for  annoying  tiie  king  of  Judali,  whom  lie 
ooked  on  as  his  only  dangerous  enemy;  but 
wheti  fcirced  to  lenoance  this  plan  (xv.  17,  21), 
he  acquiesced  in  Tirzah,  which  continued  to  be 
the  chief  city  of  Israel,  until  Oniri.  who,  since  the 
palace  at  Tirzah  had  been  burned  during  the  civil 
war'  (1  Kings  xvi.  18),  liuilt  Samaria,  with  the 
ambition  not  uncomtnoii  in  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty  (xvi  21).  Samaria  cdntinued  to  the  end 
of  the  monarcliy  to  be  the  centre  of  administration  ; 
and  its  strength  appears  to  iiave  justified  Omris 
choice.  For  details,  see  SiVMAiti.v  ;  also  Tirzah 
and  SHECiiiiM. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Jerobnj^m  carried 
back  with  him  into  Israel  the  good  will,  if  not  the 
Bubstantial  assistance,  of  Shisliak;  and  this  will  ac- 
count for  iiis  escaping  the  storm  from  Egypt  which 
swept  over  llehoboam  in  his  filth  year.  During 
that  first  ))eri(id  Israel  was  far  from  quiet  within. 
Althougli  the  ten  tribes  collectively  had  decided 
in  favour  of  Jeroboam,  great  numbers  of  indivi- 
duals remained  attached  to  the  family  of  David 
and  to  the  woislii|i  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  three 
first  years  of  Relmboam  migrated  into  J\idah 
(2  Chron.  xi.  Ki,  \1).  Perhaps  it  was  not  until 
this  process  commenced,  that  Jeroboam  was  worked 
up  to  the  desperate  measure  of  erecting  rival 
eanctuaries  with  visible  idols  (1  Kings  xii.  27)  : 
a  measure  which  met  the  usual  ill-success  of  ]iro- 
fane  state-craft,  and  aggravated  the  evil  which  he 
feared.  It  s.'t  him  at  war  with  the  whole  order  of 
priests  iind  I.evites,  whose  expulsion  or  subjuga- 
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tion,  we  may  be  certain,  was  not  eflected  wllhoii) 
convulsing  his  whole  kingdom,  anil  so  occupying 
him  as  to  free  Rehoboam  from  an}  real  danger, 
although  no  jieace  was  made.  The  king  of  Jndah 
improved  the  time  by  immense  efiorfa  in  fortifying 
Ills  territory  (2  Chron.  xi  5-H);  and,  althougli 
Shisliak  soon  after  carried  ofi"  tlie  most  valuable 
spoil,  no  great  or  delinite  impression  could  h^ 
made  by  Jeroboam.  Israel  having  so  far  taken 
the  place  of  heathen  nations,  and  being  already 
perhaps  even  in  alliance  with  Egyjit,  at  an  early 
period — we  know  not  how  soon — sought  and 
obtained  the  friendship  of  the  kings  of  Damascus. 
A  sense  of  the  great  advantage  derivable  from 
such  a  union  seems  to  ha\  e  led  Ahab  afterwards 
to  behave  with  mildness  and  conciliation  towards 
Benhadad,  at  a  time  when  it  could  have  been 
least  expected  (1  Kings  xx.  31-34).  From  that 
tiansaction  we  learn  that  Benhadad  I.  had  made 
in  Damascus  'sfieets  for  Omri,'  and  Omri  for 
Beriliadad  in  Samaria.  This,  no  doubt,  implied 
that  '  a  quarter  '  was  assigned  for  Syrian  mer- 
chants in  Samaria,  which  was  ))robably  fortified 
like  the  '  caiin)  of  the  Tyrians  '  in  Memphis,  or 
the  English  factory  at  Calcutta;  and  in  it,  of 
course,  Syrian  worship  would  be  tolerated. 
Against  such  intercourse  the  prophets,  as  might  be 
expected,  entered  their  protest  (ver.  35-13);  but  it 
was  in  many  ways  too  profitable  to  be  lenounced. 
In  the  reign  of  Baasha,  Asa  king  of  Judah,  sen- 
sible of  the  dangerous  advantage  gained  by  his 
rival  through  the  friendship  of  the  Syrians,  deter- 
mined to  buy  them  oil'  at  any  price  [see  also 
under  Jud.ih]  ;  and  by  sacrificing  '  the  treasures 
of  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  the  treasures  of  the 
king's  house'  (xv.  IS),  induced  Benliadad  I.  fo 
break  his  league  with  Baasha  and  to  ravage  all 
the  northern  district  of  Israel.  This  drew  otf  the 
Israelitish  monarch,  and  enabled  Asa  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Ramah,  which  would  have 
stopped  the  course  of  his  trade  (xv.  17).  perhaps 
that  with  the  sea-coast  and  with  Tyre.  Such  was 
the  begnining  of  the  war  betiveen  Israel  and 
Si/)\a,  on  which  t!ie  safety  of  Juilah  at  that  time 
depended.  Cortlial  union  was  not  again  restored 
between  the  two  northern  states  until  the  days  ol 
Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  the  son  of  Rema- 
llah,  when  Damascus  must  have  already  I'elt  the 
rising  power  of  Nineveh.  The  reiieweJ  alliance 
instantly  jiroved  so  disastrous  to  Jndali,  which 
was  reduced  to  extremest  straits  (Isa.  vii.  2; 
2  Kings  XV.  37  ;  2  Chron.  xxvlli.  5,  6),  as  may 
seem  to  justify  at  least  the  policy  of  Asa's  pro- 
ceeding. Altliough  it  was  impossible  for  a  pro- 
pliet  to  u])prove  of  it  (2  Chron.  xvi.  7),  we  may 
only  so  much  the  more  inl'er  that  Judah  was 
already  brought  into  most  iiressing  difficulties, 
and  that  the  general  course  of  the  war,  in  spite  of 
occasional  reverses,  was  decidedly  and  increas- 
ingly favourable  to  Israel. 

The  wars  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  carried  on 
chiefiy  under  three  reigns,  those  of  Benhadad  II., 
Hazael,  and  Benhadad  III.,  the  two  first  monarchs 
being  generally  prosperous,  especially  Ilazael,  the 
last  being  as  decidedly  unsuccessful.  Although 
these  results  may  have  depended  in  part  on  per- 
sonal (piallties,  there  is  high  probability  that  the 
feebleness  displayed  by  the  Syrians  against  .Je'noash 
and  his  son  Jeroboam  w.is  occiv^'oned  by  th« 
pressure  of  the  advancing  empire  of  Nine-vh 
To  make  this  clear,  a  small  table  of  syLicLronii.fi 
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B.C. 

Stbia. 

B.C. 

1 

Assyria. 

000? 

Rezon. 

1 

1050 

Nineveh  unable  to  resist  the  king  m 
Zohaii,  and  quite  unheard  of  in 

9S0? 

Hiziun. 
1 

Palestine. 

9G0? 

Taljiimon. 

910 

Benhadad  I. 

1 

940 

Nineveli  still  unable  to  Interfere  with 
the'Syi  ians,  but  perhaps  beginning 

910? 

Beiiliadad  II. 

to  rise  into  emj)ire  by  the  conquest 

885 

Hazael. 
1 

of  Media  and  Babylon. 

8i5 

Benhadad  III. 

850 

Assyria  undoubtedly  coming  forward 

into  great  iiower. 
Assyria    jMobably    in    possession    of 

800? 

[Damascus  taken  by  Jeroboam  II.] 

800 

Northern   Syria. 

758 

Rezin. 

76.5? 

The  kiu'j;  of  Assyria  marches  for  the 

1 

first  time  into  Israel. 

lepresenting  the  two  heathen  powers  may  be  ser- 
riceable.     The  dates  are  only  approximate. 

Asa  adhered,  through  the  wiiule  of  iiis  long 
reign,  to  tlie  policy  of  encouraging  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  nortliern  kingdoms;  and  the  first 
Benhadad  had  such  a  career  of  success  tiiat  his 
Bon  found  himself  in  a  condition  to  ho])e  for  an 
entire  conquest  of  Israel.  His  formidable  inva- 
sions wrouglit  an  entire  change  in  tlie  mind  of 
Jehoshaphat  (I  Kings  xxil.  4i),  who  saw  that  if 
Israel  was  swallowed  up  by  Syria  there  would  be 
no  safety  lor  Judah.  We  may  conjectuie  that 
this  consideratiiin  determined  him  to  unite  the 
two  royal  families;  for  no  common  cause  would 
have  induced  so  religious  a  king  to  select  for  his 
Bon  s  wife  Atlialiah  the  daughter  of  Jezebel.  Tiie 
age  of  Ahaziali,  who  was  sprung  iiom  this  mar- 
riage, forces  us  to  place  it  as  early  as  B.C.  912, 
which  is  tlie  third  year  of  Jehosha]Jiat  and  sixth 
of  Ahab.  Late  in  his  reign  Jehoshajjlial  threw 
himself  most  cordially  (I  Kings  xxii.  4)  into  the 
defence  of  Aliab,  and  by  so  doing  probal.ly  saved 
Israel  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Another  mark  of  tiie 
low  state  into  which  both  kingdoms  weie  falling, 
is,  that  after  Ahab's  death  the  Moabites  refused 
their  usu.d  tribute  to  Israel,  and  (as  far  as  can  be 
matle  oat  fioin'the  ambiguous  words  of  2  Kings 
iii.  27)  the  united  force  of  the  two  kingdoms 
f.iiled  of  doing  more  than  irritate  them.  Soon 
after,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoram  son  of  Jehoshaphat, 
the  Edomites  followed  the  example,  and  esta- 
Idishfit  their  independence.  This  event  possibly 
engaged  the  wliole  force  of  Judah,  and  hindered 
it  from  succouring  Samaria  during  tlie  cruel  siege 
wiiicli'  it  sustained  fiom  Benliadad  II.,  in  tho 
reign  of  Jelioram  son  of  Ahab.  The  declining 
ye^rs  and  liealth  of  the  king  of  Syria  gave  a  sliort 
respite  to  Israel  ;  but,  in  b  o.  883,  Hazael,  by  de- 
feating the  united  Hebiew  armies,  commenced 
the  career  of  conquest  and  harassing  invasion  by 
which  he  '  made  Israel  like  fiie  dust  by  threshing.' 
Even  under  Jeiiu  he  subdued  the  trans-Jordanic 
tribes  (2  Kings  x.  32).  Afterwards,  since  he 
took  Ihe  town  of  Gath  (2  Kings  xii.  17)  and  pie- 
pared  to  attack  Jeiusalein  —  an  attack  which 
Jehoash  king  of  Judaii  averted  only  by  strictly 
following  Asa's  precedrnt— it  is  manifest  that  all 
the  passes  and  chief  for.s  of  the  country  west  of 


the  Jordan  must  have  been  in  his  hand.  Indeed, 
as  he  is  said  'to  have  left  to  Jehoahaz  only  fifty 
horsemen,  ten  chariots,  and  ten  tliousand  footmen,* 
it  would  seem  tliat  Israel  wasstiictly  a  conquered 
province,  in  wliich  Hazael  dictated  (as  the  Eng- 
lish to  tiie  native  rajahs  of  India)  what  military 
force  should  be  kejit  up.  From  this  thraldom 
Israel  was  delivereil  by  some  unexplained  agency. 
We  are  told  merely  that  '  Jehovaii  gave  to  Israel 
a  saviour,  so  that  tliey  went  out  from  under  the 
liand  of  the  Syrians;  and  the  children  of  Israel 
dwelt  intiieir  tents  as  lieforetime,'  2  Kings  xiii.  5. 
It  is  allowable  to  conjectuie  that  tiie  (apparently 
unknown)  deliverer  was  the  Assyrian  monarchy, 
which,  assaulting  Hazael  towaids  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Jelioahaz,  entirely  diew  awa}  the  Syrian 
armies.  That  it  was  some  urgent,  powerful,  and 
continued  pressuie,  considering  the  t;ieat  strength 
which  the  tmiiire  of  Damascus  iiad  attained, 
seems  clear  from  the  sudden  weakness  of  Syria 
through  the  reigns  of  Jehoash  and  Jeroboam  II., 
the  former  of  wiiom  thrice  defeated  Benhadad  III. 
and  '  recovered  tlie  cities  of  Israel ;"  tiie  latter  not 
only  regained  the  full  teiritory  of  tlie  ten  tribes, 
liut  made  himself  master  (lor  a  time  al  (ccst)  of 
Damascus  and  Haniath.  How  entirely  the 
friendship  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  been  caused 
and  cemented  by  their  common  fear  of  Syria,  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  no  sooner  is  the  power  of 
Damascus  broken  than  new  war  breaks  out  be- 
tween tiie  two  kingdoms,  which  ended  in  the 
jTi'urder  of  Jerusalem  by  Jehoash,  who  also  broke 
down  its  walls  and  carried  otf  hostages ;  after 
which  there  is  no  more  alliance  between  Judah 
and  Israel.  The  empire  of  Damascus  seems  to 
have  been  entiiely  dissolved  under  the  son  of 
Hazael,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  its  kings  for 
eighty  years  or  more.  When  Pekali,  sun  of  Rema- 
liali,  reigned  in  Samaria,  Rezin,  as  king  of  Dap 
mascus,  made  a  last  but  ineflectual  elloit  for  it« 
independence. 

Tiie  same  Assyrian  power  which  had  doubtless 
80  seriously  shaken,  and  perhaps  temporarily  over- 
turned, the  kingdom  of  Damascus,  was  soon  to  be 
felt  by  Israel.  Menahem  was  invaded  by  Pul 
(the  first  sovereign  of  Nineveh  wiiose  name  we 
know),  and  was  made  tributary.  His  successor, 
Tiglalh-pileser,    in   the   reign  of  Pekali,  son  of 
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Remaliah,  canieil  capfive  (he  easleir  and  northern 
tribes  of  Isiael  (i.  e.  )ierliap->  all  flitir  chief"  men 
as  liostii;<es  V).  and  siwn  after  slew  Rezin.  the  ally 
of  Pekah,  and  sulidued  Daina-iciis.  Tiie  following' 
emperor.  S!ialniaiie/,er,  hesiefied  and  capliued  Sa- 
maria, and  terminated  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
«.c.  721. 

This  branch  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  sufiered 
f.ir  (rreafer  and  moie  rapid  reverses  than  the  other. 
From  the  acces.sioii  of  Jeroboam  to  tlie  middle  of 
liaasha's  rei^ti  it  piobably  increased  in  (lOwer;  it 
tlien  waned  with  the  growth  of  tiie  Damascene 
empire;  it  strui^gled  iiaiil  against  it  under  Aljab 
and  Jehiiraui,  Imf  sank  lower  atul  lower;  it  was 
dismembered  luider  Jeliu,  and  made  sulij.ct 
under  Jeiioahaz.  From  k.c  Oil)  lo  b.c  850  is, 
as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertaineil,  the  period  of  de- 
pression ;  and  froii)  B.C.  914  to  B.C.  830  that  of 
friendship  or  alliance  with  Judili.  But  after 
(about)  B.C.  850  Syria  began  to  tledine.  and 
Israel  s:)on  shot  out  rapidly;  so  that  Joash  and 
his  son  Jeroboam  appear,  of  all  Hebrew  monarchs, 
to  come  next  to  Dariil  and  S^domon.  How  long 
this  burst  of  jnospeiity  lasted  ihies  not  distinctly 
appear;  but  it  would  seem  that  entire  dominion 
over  the  ten  tribes  was  held  until  Pekah  received 
the  first  blow  from  the  Assyrian  conqueror. 

Besides  that  which  was  a  source  of  weakness  to 
Israel  from  the  l)egiMning,  viz.  the  schism  of  the 
crown  witii  the  wtiole  ecclesiastical  body,  other 
causes  may  be  discerned  which  made  the  ten 
tribes  less  powerful,  in  comparison  with  the  two, 
than  nsight  have  been  expected.  Tiie  marriage 
of  Ahab  to  Jezei)cl  brought  with  it  no  political 
ailvantaLres  at  all  commeiisurate  with  the  direct 
moral  mischief,  to  Kay  nolhing  of  the  spiritual 
evil;  and  (lie  reaction  against  the  worship  of 
Baal  was  a  most  ruinous  atonemeiiC  tor  the  sin. 
To  sup]iress  the  monstrous  iniquity,  tiie  prophets 
let  looie  the  remorseless  Jehu,  who,  not  satisfied 
with  tlie  blood  of  Ahab"s  wife,  grandson,  and 
seventy  sons,  murdered  first  the  king  of  Judah 
himself,  and  next  forty-two  youthful  and  innocent 
princes  of  his  liouse  ;  while,  strange  to  tell,  the 
daughter  of  Jezeliel  gained  by  his  deed  tiie  throne 
of  Judati,  and  ]ierpeirateil  a  iiev/  massacre.  The 
honor  of  siicii  crimes  must  have  fallen  heavily  on 
Jehu,  and  have  caused  a  wide-spread  disaH'ection 
among  his  cwn  subjects.  Add  to  tiiis,  that  the 
Plioenici.ins  must  have  deeply  resented  his  jno- 
ceedings;  so  that  we  get  a  very  suflicieiit  clue  to 
the  prostration  of  Israel  under  the  foot  of  Hazael 
during  tlie  reign  of  Jehu  and  his  son. 

Another  and  more  a()iding  cause  of  political 
debility  in  tlie  ten  tribes  was  found  in  the  imjjer- 
fect  consolidation  of  the  inhaliitants  into  a  single 
nation.  Since  those  who  lived  east  of  the  Jordan 
retained,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  their  pastoral 
habits,  their  union  with  the  rest  could  never  have 
been  very  firm  ;  and  when  a  king  was  neither 
strong  independently  of  them,  nor  had  good 
hereditary  pretensions,  they  were  not  likely  to 
contribute  mncli  to  his  power.  After  their  con- 
quest of  the  Hagareiies  and  tiie  dei)ression  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  by  David,  they  had 
free  room  to  spread  eastward  ;  and  many  of  their 
clf"f  men  miy  have  become  wealthy  in  flocks 
an'-  herds  (like  ISIarhir  the  son  of  Ammiel,  of 
L(»>!ebar,  and  Baizillai  the  Gileadite,  2  Sam. 
xvii.  27),  over  wlinm  the  autlnH-ity  of  the  Isiael- 
Uisli  crown  would  .laturjdly  be  precarious ;  wliile 


west  of  the  Jordan  the  airrariaii  law  of  Mosei 
Hiade  it  difficult  or  iinpossilde  for  a  landed  no- 
bility to  form  itself,  wiiicli  c.juld  be  formidable 
to  the  royal  authority.  Tiiat  the  Arab  *spii  it  o( 
fieedom  was  rooteil  in  the  eastern  tribes,  may 
perhaps  be  inferred  fiom  the  case  of  ih.e  Ife- 
cliabites,  vvlio  would  neither  live  in  houses  noi 
])laiit  vines;  uiidoulitedly,  like  some  of  the  Na- 
bathaeans,  lest  by  becoming  settled  and  agricul- 
tural they  should  be  enslaved.  Yet  tlie  need  of 
imposing  this  law  on  his  descendants  would  not 
have  been  felt  liy  Jonadab,  had  not  an  opposite 
tendency  been  rising, — that  of  agricultural  settle- 
ment. 

On  another  point  our  information  is  defective, 
viz.  what  jiroportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  land 
coiisistetl  of  foreign  slaves,  or  subject  and  degraded 
castes  [Solomon].  Siudi  as  belonged  to  tribel 
who  jiractised  circumcision  [Circumcision] 
wouhl  with  less  dilnculty  becouie  incorporated 
with  the  Israelites ;  but  the  Philistines  who  wer* 
intermixed  with  Israel,  by  resisting  this  ordi- 
nance, must  have  continued  hetevogeueous.  In 
1  Kings  XV.  27  ;  xvi.  15,  we  liufl  the  town  at 
CJibbetbon  in  the  hand  of  the  Philistines  during 
the  reigns  of  Nadab,  Baasha,  and  Ziuiri :  nor  is  i( 
stated  tliar  they  were  finally  expelled.  Gibbethoj 
being  a  Levitical  town,  it  might  lie  conjectured 
that  it  had  been  occupied  by  the  Philistines  whei 
the  Levites  emigrated  into  Judah;  but  the  possi 
bilities  here  are  many. 

Although  the  priests  and  Levites  nearly  dis 
appeared  out  of  Israel,  jirophet.s  weie  peihaps  evei 
more  numerous  and  active  there  than  in  Judah  ^ 
and  Aliljah,  whose  prediction  first  endangered 
Jeroboam  (I  Kings  xi.  29-10),  lived  in  honour  af 
Sliiloh  to  his  dying  day  (xiv.  2).  Obadiah'alon* 
saved  one  hundred  projiliets  of  Jehovah  from  the 
rage  of  Jezebel  (xviii.  13).  Possibly  their  extra- 
social  character  freed  them  from  the  restraint 
imposed  on  priests  and  Levites;  and  while  they 
felt  less  bound  to  the  formal  rites  of  the  Law,  the 
kings  of  Lrael  were  also  less  jealous  of  them.  In 
fact,  just  as  a  great  cathedial  in  Christendom 
t^iids  to  elevate  the  priestly  above  the  prophetical 
functions,  so,  it  is  po.ssible,  did  the  proximity  of 
Jerusalem  ;  and  the  prophet  may  have  moved 
most  freely  where  he  came  least  into  contact  with 
the  priest.  That  most  inauspicio.us  event — the 
rupture  of  Israel  with  Judah — may  thus  have  been 
overruled  for  the  highest  blessing  of  the  world, 
by  a  fuller  development  of  the  prophetical  spirit. 

F.  W.  N 

1.  ISSACHAR  ("13 W\  Sept.  'Ucri-xap),  a 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  n.c.  1749,  who  gave 
name  to  one  of  the  tribes  of  Israel  (Gen.  xxx.  18 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  25). 

2.  The  tribe  called  after  Issachar.  Jacob,  on 
his  death-bed,  speaking  metai)horically  of  the 
character  and  destinies  of  his  sons,  or  rather  of 
the  tribes  which  slmuld  spring  from  them,  said, 
'  Issachar  is  a  strong  ass  couching  down  between 
two  burdens'  (Gen.  xlix.  11,  15).  Remembering 
the  character  of  the  ass  in  eastern  countries,  we 
may  be  sure  that  this  comparison  was  not  intended 
in  disparagement.  The  ass  is  anything  but 
stupid  ;  and  the  proverbial  obstinacy  which  it 
sometimes  exhibits  in  our  own  country,  is  rathei 
the  result  of  ill-treatment  than  a  natural  charac- 
teristic of  Uie   animal.     Its   true  attributes  an 
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patience  gentleness,  grreal  capahilify  of  endurance, 
laborious  exertion,  and  a  meek  submission  to  au- 
thority. Issacliar,  therefore,  tlie  progenitor  of  a 
race  sin;j:u]arly  docile,  and  distingnislied  for 
their  jiatient  industry,  is  exhibited  under  the 
iimilitude  of  tlie  meekest  and  most  laborious  of 
quBdrui)eils.  The  descri|itive  cliaracter  goes  on  : 
— '  And  l)e  saw  tliat  rest  was  good,  and  the  land 
that  it  was  ])leasant.  and  he  bowed  his  shoulder 
tc  bear,  and  became  a  ser\  ant  unto  tribute ; 
wliich  nrobably  does  not  imply  tliat  reproacii 
upon  Issariiar,  as  addicte<l  to  ignominious  ease, 
which  some  commentators  find  in  it.  It  seems 
•imply  to  mean  that  finding  itself  in  possession  of 
a  most  feitile  portion  of  Palestine,  the  tribe  ile- 
voled  itself  to  tlie  lal)ours  of  agricultvire,  taking 
little  iiiteiest  in  the  public  afliiirs  of  the  nation. 
Accordingly  Josephus  says  tliat  tlie  heritage  of 
the  tribe  '  was  fruitful  to  admiration,  abounding 
in  pastures  and  nurseries  of  all  kinds,  so  that  it 
would  make  any  man  in  love  with  husbantiry' 
(^Antiq.  v.  1.  22).  But  although  a  decid.ed  pre- 
ference of  agricultural  over  commercial  or  mili- 
tary pursuits  is  here  indicated,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  conclude,  as  some  gather  from  the  last 
clause,  that  tlie  tribe  would  be  willing  to  purchase 
exemption  from  war  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy 
tribute.  The  words  do  not  necessarily  imply 
this;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  tribe  ever 
declined  any  military  service  to  which  it  was 
calle*!.  Oi;  the  contrary,  it  is  specially  com- 
mended by  Deborah  for  the  promptitude  with 
which  it  presented  itself  in  the  war  witii  .labin 
(Judg.  V.  15);  and  in  the  days  of  Daviil  honour- 
able testimony  is  borne  to  its  character  (1  Chron. 
xii.  32).  In  this  passage  the  '  children  of  Issa- 
char'  are  described  as  'men  that  had  understand- 
ing of  tlie  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to 
do:'  which,  compared  with  Esther  i.  13,  has 
been  supposed  to  mean  that  they  were  skilled  in 
the  various  ])ractical  ap))lications  of  astronomy. 
But  what  need  there  was  of  astronomy  on  the 
occasion  of  calling  David  to  the  throne  of  Israel 
after  the  death  of  Aimer  and  Ishliosheth,  is  not 
very  easy  to  discover.  It  more  probably  means 
that  they  v/eie  men  held  in  esteem  for  tieir  pru- 
dence and  wisdom,  and  who  knew  that  the  time 
was  come  when  it  was  no  longer  safe  to  delay 
calling  David  to  the  throne  of  all  Israel.  On 
quitting  Egypt  the  trilie  of  Issachar  numbered 
51.000  adult  males,  which  gave  it  the  fiftli  nume- 
rical rank  ammg  tlie  twelve  tribes,  .Tudah,  Simeon, 
Zeliulun,  and  Dan  l)eiiig  alone  above  it.  In  the 
wilderness  it  increased  nearly  10,000,  and  then 
ranked  as  the  third  of  tiie  tribes,  Juilah  and  Dan 
only  l)eiug  more  numerous  (Num.  i.  xxvi.).  The 
territory  of  the  tril)e  compi  ehended  the  whole  of  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  aTuI  the  neighbouring  districts 
■ — the  grasiary  of  Palestine.  It  was  bounded  on 
the  east  Ity  the  Jordan,  on  the  west  and  south  by 
Manasseh,  and  on  the  north  by  Asher  and  Zebu- 
lun.  It  contained  the  towns  of  Megiddo, 
Taanach,  Shunem,  Jezreel,  and  Bethshan,  with 
the  villages  of  Endor,  A])hek,  and  Ibleam,  all 
historical  names :  the  mountains  of  Talior  and 
Gilboa,  and  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  were  in  the 
territory  of  this  tribe,  and  the  course  of  the  river 
Kishon  lay  tinough  it. 

ITHAMAR    C"i»n^«,     palm-island;     Sept. 
Idofutfi),  fourth  son  of  Aaron.     He  was  conse- 


crated to  the  priesthood  along  with  his  hrolneri 
(Exod.  vi.  23;  Num.  iii.  2,  3).  Nothing  is  ir.- 
dividually  recorded  of  iiim,  except  that  the  pro- 
perty of  the  tabernacle  was  placed  under  his 
charge  (Exod.  xxxviii.  21),  and  that  he  s»j)erin- 
teiuled  all  matters  connected  with  its  removal  Ijy 
the  Levitical  sections  of  Gershon  and  JVlerari 
(Num.  iv.  28).  The  sacred  utensils  and  ti.eii 
removal  were  eiifrusle<l  to  his  elder  brotiier  Eie- 
azar.  Itiiamar,  with  his  descendants,  occupied 
the  position  of  common  priests  till  the  liigij- 
priesthood  passed  into  his  family  in  the  periit)n  ol 
Eli,  inider  circumstances  of  whicli  we  are  igno- 
rant. Al)iathar,  whom  Solomon  deposed,  was 
the  last  high-priest  of  that  line;  ami  the  p)nti- 
ficate  then  reverted  to  the  elder  line  of  Eleazar  in 
the  person  of  Zadok  (1  Kings  ii.  "^7). 

ITLIR.^v\  ('iTOJjpaia),  a  district  in  the  north- 
east of  Palestine,  foniiing  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip. 
The  nanje  is  sujjposed  to  have  originated  with 
^1tO'• /^wr,  or  Jetur,  one  of  Ishmael  s  sons  (1 
Chron.  i.  31).  In  1  Clnon.  v.  19  this  name  is 
given  as  that  of  a  trilje  or  nation  with  which 
Reuben  (beyond  the  Jordan)  warred  ;  and  from  its 
being  joined  with  the  names  of  other  of  Ishmaers 
sons  it  is  evident  that  a  tribe  descended  from  his 
sou  Jetur  is  iiitiinated.  In  the  latter  text  tlie 
Sejit.  takes  this  view,  and  for  'with  the  Ilagarites, 
with  Jetur,  and  Nephish,  and  Nodab,'  leads, 
'  with  the  Hagarites,  and  Iturwan.s,  ami  Nephi- 
S8D  ins  and  Nadaliteans' — ij^qto.  riiv'hyap-qvchv,  koX 
'iTOvpaiun',  Kol  No^icraiW,  koI  NoSa^SoiW.  The 
old  name  seems  to  be  still  preserved  in  that  of 
Jetlur,  which  the  same  region,  or  a  jiart  of  it,  now 
bears.  VVe  may  thus  take  the  district  to  have 
been  occu])ied  by  Ishmael's  son,  whose  descend- 
ants were  dispossessed  or  subdued  by  the  Amo- 
rites,  under  whom  it  is  supposed  to  have  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Bashan,  and  subse<jueiitly 
to  have  belonged  to  that  half  tribe  of  Manasseh 
which  had  its  possessions  east  of  the  Jordan. 
From  1  Chron.  v.  19,  it  appears  that  the  sons  of 
Jetur,  whether  under  tribute  to  the  .\morites,  as 
some  sujjpose,  and  forming  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Bashan,  or  not,  were  in  actual  occupation  of 
the  country,  and  were  disjjossessed  by  the  tribes 
beyond  the  Jordan  ;  which  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  allege  that  Ituraea  lay  too  far  to  the 
north-east  to  have  belonged  to  Manasseh.  Dur- 
ing the  Exile  this  and  other  lioriler  countries  were 
taken  [lossessioii  of  by  various  tribes,  whom,  al- 
tliough  they  are  called  alter  the  original  names, 
as  occupants  of  the  countries  which  had  received 
those  names,  we  are  not  bouiid  to  regiird  as  de- 
scendants of  tlie  original  jjossessors.  These  nevir 
Ituraeans  were  eventually  subdued  by  King  Ari.«- 
tobulus  (B.C.  ll)0);  by  whom  they  were  con- 
strained to  embrace  the  .lewish  religion,  and  were 
at  the  same  time  incorporated  with  the  state  (Jo- 
sejjh.  Antiq.  xiii.  11.  3).  Nevertheless  the 
Ituraeans  were  still  recognizable  as  a  distinct 
people  in  the  time  of  Pliny  {Hist.  Xai.  v.  23).  As 
already  intimated,  Herod  the  Gr«it,  in  dividing 
his  dominions  among  his  sons,  bequeatlied  Ituraea 
to  Philip,  as  part  of  a  tetrarchy  coiTip;ise(.l,  accord- 
ing to  Luke,  of  Trachonitis  and  Ituisea;  and  as 
Josephus  (Afitiq.  xvii.  8.  8)  mentions  his  territory 
as  composed  of  Auranitis,  Trachonitis  and  liata- 
naea,  it  would  ajipear  as  if  the  Evangelist  regard- 
ed Auranitis  and  Paneas  as  comprehended  under 
Ituraea.     The  name  is  indeed  so  loosely  applied 
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by  ancient  writers  ttiat  it  is  difficult  to  fix  its 
b.iundarifs  witlt  precision.  Perhaps  it  may  siil'- 
fice  f'ni'  general  purposes  to  descrilie  it  as  a  district 
of  indeterniinite  extent,  traversed  tiy  aline  drawn 
from  tli«  Lil<e  of  Ti!)erias  to  Damascus;  and  l»y 
different  writers, and  uuderdid'ereiit circumstances, 
mentioned  witli  extensiotis  in  various  directions, 
l»eyoiid  tiie  projier  limits  of  the  name.  The  present 
Jedur  prol.aiiiy  comprehends  tiie  whole  or  i^reater 
part  of  tiie  proper  Itursea.  This  is  descrihed  Ity 
BurcUliardt  (Nyrta,  p.  286)  as  '  lyin?  south  of 
Jebelkessoue,  east  of  Jehel  es-Slieik  (Mount  Her- 
mon),  and  west  of  the  Hadj  road.'  Ke  adds,  th.it 
it  now  contains  only  twenty  inhabited  villages. 
By  the  help  of  these  lij^lits  we  may  discover  tiiat 
Iturasa  was  a  plain  country,  about  tiiirty  miles 
long  from  nortli  to  soutli,  and  twenty-four  from 
east  to  west,  having  oa  the  north  Abilene  and 
the  Damascene  district;  on  the  south  Auranitis 
and  part  of  Baslian ;  on  the  east  the  stony  region 
of  Trachonitis ;  and  on  the  west  the  hill  country  of 
Boshan. 

IVORY  (D''3nr^  slienhahhim;  Chald.  ]K> 
^'•QT  shin  dlphcl ;  Syr.  grempldla ;  Sept.  ohovns 
iKi<l>a.vrivoi.  New  Test.  i\i<pii>Tivos  \  1  Kings 
X.  22;  2  Chron.  ix.  21 ;  Rev.  xviii.  12).  <  Ele- 
phant's tooth,'  or  simply  'elephant,'  is  a  common 
name  for  ivory,  not  only  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages and  in  Greek,  but  also  in  tiie  Western 
tongues  ;  although  in  all  of  them  t«:th  of  other  s])e- 
cies  may  be  included.  Tliere  can  lie  no  doubt,  for 
example,  that  the  harder  and  more  accessible  ivory 
obtained  from  tlie  hi])pi)iM)tamus,  was  known  in 
Egypt,  at  least  as  early  as  that  obtained  from  the 
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elephant.  We  have  seen  v^/hat  appeared  to  he  an 
ivory  ewoni-iiandle  of  Egyptian  workmansliip, 
whicli  was  declared  by  dentists  to  be  tlerivtd  from 
the  river-horse,  and  of  the  same  texture  as  tiiat 
which  liiey  now  manufacture  into  false  teeth  to  sup- 
jily  decayed  teeth  in  the  human  mouth.  Tliis  kind 
of  ivory  dnes  iMt  sjjlit,  and  therefoie  was  anciently 
most  useful  for  military  instruments.  Elephants' 
teeth  were  hugely  iuipoited  as  merchandise,  and 
also  brought  as  tribute  into  Egypt.  The  jnocessions 
of  iuiinan  liguies  bearing  piesents,  &c.,  slill  extant 
on  llie  walls  of  palaces  and  tombs,  attest  by  the 
blatik  cri.iji-haireii  bearers  of  huge  teeth,  that  some 
of  tiiese  came  from  Ethiopia  or  Central  Africa; 
and  by  white  men  similarly  laden,  wh.)  also  bring 
an  Asalatic  elephant  and  a  while  liear,  that  others 
came  from  tlie  ICast.  Piicenician  traders  ha<.l  ivory 
in  sucli  al)uiidance  that  the  chief  seats  of  llieir 
gaJeys  were  ii  '.aid  wiL'4  it.      In  the  Scri^Jtures, 
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according  to  the  Chaldee  Para])hiase,  Jacob's  bed 
was  made  of  tliis  substance  (Gen.  xlix.  33); 
we  tind  king  Solomon  importing  i(  from  Tar 
shish  (1  Kings  x.  22)  ;  and  it  Psalm  xlv.  8  waa 
written  before  his  reign,  .loxy  was  extensively 
used  in  the  furnltme  of  royal  residences  at  a 
still  earlier  period.  The  .same  fact  is  corroborated 
by  Homer,  who^iiotices  this  article  of  luxuiy  in  the 
splendid  |)alace  of  JMenelaus,  when  Greece  had  not 
yet  tbrme<l  tliat  connection  with  Egypt  arul  (he 
East  which  the  Hebrew  people,  Irom  their  geo- 
grapliical  position,  naturally  cultivated.  As  an 
instatice  of  the  su])erabundant  pos.session  and  bar- 
barian use  of  elephants'  teeth,  may  be  mentioned 
the  octagonal  ivory  hunting-tuioer  built  by  Akbar, 
about  twenty-four  miles  west  of  Agra  ;  it  is  still 
standing,  and  bristles  with  128  enormous  tusks 
disposed  in  asceniling  lines,  sixteen  on  each  face. 
Mr.  Roberts,  remarking  on  the  words  of  Amos  (vi. 
4),  they  '  that  lie  upon  beds  of  ivory,  and  stretch 
themselves  upon  their  couches,'  refers  flie  last 
word,  in  conformity  with  the  Tamul  version,  to 
swinging  cots,  often  mentioned  in  the  early  tales  of 
India,  and  still  plentifully  used  by  the  wealthy,. 
But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were  known 
in  Western  Asia,  or  that  tigures  of  them  occur 
on  Egyptian  bas-reliefs.  It  is  more  likely  that 
'  palkies'  (those  luxurious  travelling  litters)  are 
meant,  which  were  boine  on  mens  shoulders, 
wliilst  the  pers,)n  within  was  stretched  at  ease. 
They  were  in  common  use  even  among  the  Ro- 
mans; for  Cicero  fell  into  his  assassins'  liands 
while  he  was  attempting  to  escape  in  one  of  them 
towards  Naples.  The  tusks  of  African  elephants 
are  generally  much  longer  than  tiiose  of  the 
Asiatic;  anil  it  may  be  observed  in  this  place, 
that  the  ancients,  as  well  as  the  moderns,  are  mis- 
taken when  they  asseit  elephants"  tuaks  to  be  a 
kind  of  horns.  They  are  genuine  teeth,  com- 
bining in  themselves,  and  occupying,  in  the  upper 
jaw,  the  whole  mass  of  secretions  which  in  otiier 
animals  form  tiie  upper  incisor  and  laniary  teeth. 
They  are  useful  for  defence  and  oll'ence,  and  for 
holding  down  green  branches,  or  routing  up  water- 
plants  ;  but  still  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary, 
since  there  is  a  variety  of  elephant  in  the  Indian 
forests  entirely  destitute  of  tusks,  and  the  femaies 
in  most  of  the  races  are  either  without  them,  01 
have  them  very  small ;  not  turned  downwards, 
as  Bochait  stales,  but  rather  straigiit,  as  conectly 
described  by  Pliny   [Elei'HantJ. — C.  H.  S. 

lYAR  ("1^"'X  ;  'lap,  Josephus,  Antiq.  viii.  3.  1 
the  Macedonian  'Apre/iiffios)  is  the  late  name  o. 
that  month  which  was  the  second  of  tlie  sacred, 
and  the  seventh  of  the  civil  year  of  the  Jews,  and 
which  Ijegan  with  the  new  moon  of  May.  The 
few  memorable  days  in  it  are  the  lOih,  as  a  fast 
U)\-  the  death  of  Eli;  the  Hth,  as  the  second  or 
lesser  Passover,  for  those  whom  uncleaiiness  or 
absence  prevented  from  celebrating  the  feast  in 
Nisan  (Num.  ix.  11);  the  23rd,  as  a  feast  insti- 
tuted by  Simon  the  Maccabee  in  memory  of  h'-j 
taking  the  citadel  Acra  in  Jerusalem  (1  Mace, 
xiii.  51,  52)  ;  the  28th,  as  a  fast  for  the  death  of 
Samuel. 

Gesenius  derives  lyar  from  the  Hebrew  root 
"lIN,  to  shine ;  but  Berifey  and  Stern,  following 
out  their  theory  of  tlie  source  from  which  tne 
Jews  obtained  such  IBames,  deduce  it  frwn  the 
assumed  Zend  representative  of  the  Persian  bahar^ 
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spring  '  ' Monntsnamen,  p.  134).  Tlie  name 
lyar  does  nt)t  occur  in  the  Old  Testament,  \\\\a 
month  Lieiii;^  always  described  as  the  second 
month,  except  in  lour  j)laces  in  which  it  is  called 
Ziv  (I  Kin^rs  V.  1,  37;  Dan.  ii.  31;  iv.  33). 
Ziv,  which  is  written  IT  and  VT,  is  not  considered 
to  l)e  a  jiroper  name,  but  an  ajjpell.itive.  It 
is  derived  from  IHT,  and  is  a  curtailed  form  for 
VHT,  '  zehiv,"  bright,  an  appropriate  epithet  of  the 
month  of  llowers. — J.  N. 
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JABAL  Oy^,  a  stream;  Sept.  'lu^-nX),  a  de- 
fcendant  of  Cain,  son  of  Lamech  and  Ada!),  who 
is  described  in  Gen.  iv.  20,  as  'the  father  of  siich 
as  dwell  in  tents,  and  have  cattle  '  Tnis  ;;hvi()usly 
means  tlis!  Jalja!  was  the  first  wlio  adopted  tliat 
nomade  iiie  which  is  stili  lollov/e!  by  numerous 
Arabian  and  Tartar  tribes  in  As,;i.  Abel  had  long 
before  been  a  keeper  of  sheep ;  but  Jalial  in- 
vented sucli  port.ible  haliitations  (formeil,  doubt- 
less, of  .skins)  as  enableii  a  pastoral  peojjle  to  re- 
move their  dwellings  wilh  them  from  one  place  to 
anodier,  when  they  led  their  tKicks  to  new  pastures. 

JABBOK  (p3*;  Sept.  'U^wk).  one  of  the 
streams  which  traverse  the  country  east  of  the 
J  inlan,  and  which,  after  a  course  nearly  from 
east  to  west,  falls  into  that  river  about  tliirty  miles 
below  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  It  setms  to  rise  in 
the  Hauran  mountains,  and  its  whole  course  may 
be  computed  at  sixty-tive  miles.  It  is  mentioned 
in  Scripture  as  the  Iwundary  which  separated  tlie 
kingdom  of  Sihon,  king  of  the  Amorites,  from 
that  of  Og,  king  of  Basiian  (Josh.  xii.  1-6);  and 
it  appears  afterwards  to  have  been  the  boundary 
l)etween  the  tril)e  of  Reuben  and  the  half-tiibe 
of  Manasseh.  The  earliest  notice  of  it  occurs  in 
Gen.  XX Xii.  22. 

The  Jabbok  now  bears  the  name  of  Zerka.  In 
its  passage  westward  across  the  jjlains,  it  more 
than  once  passes  under  ground;  and  in  summer 
tlxs  upper  ]ioitioii  of  its  channel  becomes  chy. 
But  on  entering  the  more  hilly  country  imme- 
diately east  of  tlie  Jordan,  it  leceives  tribute  from 
several  springs,  which  maintain  it  as  a  pereimial 
stream,  although  very  low  in  summer.  From  this 
it  appears  that  not  only  its  volume,  but  the  length 
of  its  course,  is  much  smaller  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  On  auproachitig  the  Jordan  it  flows 
through  a  deep  ravine,  the  steep  banks  being  over- 
grown with  the  solanum  Jhiriosum,  which  attains 
a  considerable  size.  But  the  ravine  is  not  so  well 
wooded  as  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  The 
water  is  pleasant,  and  the  betl  being  rocky  the 
stream  runs  clear  (Burckhardt's  Syria,  p.  347  ; 
Irby  and  Maniples,  Travels,  p.  319;  Buckingham, 
Palestine,  ii.  109;   Lindsay,  ii.  123). 

JABESII  (*Ca;  and  K^?* ;  Sept. 'la^err  and 
'lo;3i'r),  or  Jabesii-Gu.rad,  a  town  beyond  the 
Jorilan,  in  the  land  of  Gilead. 

Jabesh  belonged  to  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh, 
«ind  was  sacked  by  the  Israelites  for  refusing 
to  join  in  the  war  against  Benjamin  (Judg.  xxi. 
ft).  It  is  chii-fly  merjioiable  for  the  siege  it  sus- 
tained from  Nahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites, 
ili«  raisin)^  of  which   formed  the   first  exploit  of 


the  newly-tltcted  king,  Saul,  and  procurecl  bis 
coniirmation  in  the  sovereignty.  Tlie  iniiabitants 
had  agreed  to  surrender,  and  to  have  their  right 
eyes  put  out  (to  incapacitate  them  from  military 
service),  but  were  allowed  seven  days  to  ratify 
the  treaty.  In  the  meantime  Saul  collected  a 
large  army,  and  came  to  tiieir  reliel  (1  Sam.  xi.) 
Tills  service  vvas  gratefully  rememliered  by  the 
Jabeshites;  and,  atwut  forty  years  after,  when 
the  dead  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  were  gio- 
befed  on  the  walls  of  Bethshan,  on  the  otlier  side 
of  the  river,  they  made  a  forced  marcli  by  night, 
took  away  the  bodies,  and  gave  them  honourable 
burial  (\  S.im.  xxxi.). 

Jabesh  still  existed  as  a  town  in  the  time  o( 
Euseliius.  who  places  it  six  miles  from  Pella 
towards  Gerasa ;  but  the  knov/ledge  of  the  site  is 
now  lost,  unless  we  acce])t  the  conclusion  of 
Mr.  Buckingham,  who  thirks  it  may  be  found 
in  a  place  called  Jehaz  or  Jejaz,  maiked  by  ruins 
u]xin  a  hill,  in  a  spot  not  far  from  wliicli,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  above  indications,  Jabesh  must  hav< 
been  situated  {Travels,  ii.  loO  lol). 

1.  JABIN  (PT,  discerner;  Sept.  'lajSiV) 
king  of  Hazor,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  princes  who  reigned  in  Canaan  when  it  was 
invaded  by  the  Israelites.  His  dominion  seems  tfl 
have  extended  over  all  the  north  pait  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and  after  the  luin  of  the  league  formed  against 
the  Hebrews  in  the  south  by  Adonizedek,  king 
of  Jerusalem,  he  assembled  his  tribut.iiies  near  the 
waters  of  Merom  (the  lake  Huleh),  and  called  all 
the  pefiple  to  arms.  This  coalition  was  destroyed, 
as  the  one  in  the  south  had  tieen,  and  Jabin 
himself  ])erislK'd  in  the  sack  of  Hazor,  his  capital, 
B.C.  1450.  This  prince  was  the  la:.t  jxjwerfu) 
enemy  with  whom  .Joshua  combated,  and  liis  over- 
tlirow  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  crown- 
ing act  in  the  conquest  of  the  Promised  Land 
(Josh.  xi.  1  —  14). 

2.  JABIN,  king  of  Hazor,  and  probably  de- 
scended from  the  preceding.  It  appears  that  during 
tine  of  tl'.e  servitudes  of  the  Israelites,  probably  when 
they  lay  under  tlie  yoke  of  Cushan  or  Eglon,  the 
kingdom  of  Hazor  was  reconstructed.  The  narra- 
tive gives  to  this  second  Jabin  even  the  title  of  'king 
of  Canaan  ;'  and  this,  with  the  possession  of  90U 
iron-aimed  war-chariots,  implies  unusual  power 
and  extent  of  dominion.  Tlie  iniquities  of  the 
Israelites  having  lost  them  the  Divine  protection, 
Jabin  gained  the  mastery  over  them  ;  ami,  stimu- 
lated by  the  remembrance  of  ancient  wrongs, 
oppressed  them  heavily  for  twenty  years.  From 
this  thraldom  they  were  relieved  by  the  great  vic- 
tory won  by  Barak  in  the])lain  of  Ksdraelon,  over 
the  hosts  of  Jabin,  commanded  by  Sisera,  one  of 
the  most  renowned  generals  of  those  times,  B.C. 
12S.5.  The  well-compacled  power  of  the  king  of 
Ha/:or  was  not  yet,  however,  entirely  broken. 
The  war  was  still  prolonged  for  a.  time,  but  ended 
in  the  entire  ruin  of  Jibin,  and  the  subjugation 
of  his  territories  by  the  Israelites  'Judg.  iv.j. 

This  is  the  Jabin  whose  name  occurs  in  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  iO. 

JACHIN  AND  BO.\Z,  the  names  of  two 
brazen  pillars  in  the  jxirch  of  Solomon's  ttmpls 
[Temi'I.kI. 

JACINTH.    [Leshkm.] 

JACOB  (^bj;! ;  Sept.  'luKiLP)  was  the  second 
son    of  Isaac    by    his   wife    Rebekali.     Her   03t^ 
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ceiving  is  stated  to  have  been  supernatural.  Led 
by  jieculLir  feelings  she  went  to  inquire  of  flic 
Lonl,  and  was  infijrmed  that  siie  was  indeed  with 
Chil<i,  that  her  oHs|iriiig  should  be  the  founders  of 
two  nations,  and  that  the  el(ier  sliouhl  serve  the 
younger:  circums^lunces  which  ougiit  to  be 
lioriie  in  mind  when  a  judgment  is  fin)Mou:Hced 
on  her  coiiducr  in  aiding  Jacob  to  secuie  the  jjri- 
vileges  of  birth  to  the  exclusion  cf  his  ehler  bro- 
ther Es;«M — conduct  wiiich  these  facts,  connected 
witii  the  biith  of  the  boys,  may  well  iiave  in- 
fluenced. Sime  have  indeed  denied  the  facts, 
and  taken  from  them  the  colouring  they  bear  in 
the  Bible ;  and  such  persons  may  easily  lie  led  on 
to  pronounce  a  severe  and  indiscriminate  sentence 
of  C(»ndeinn  ifion  on  Rebekah  ;  but  those  wlio  pro- 
fess to  receive  and  to  respect  tfie  Biblical  records 
^^  are  nnjustitiuble,  if  they  view  any  part  of  them,  or 
anyexent  which  they  record,  in  any  otlier  light 
than  that  which  the  IJible  supplies,  in  any  otlier 
position  than  that  which  the  Bible  jnesents.  It  is 
as  a  wh(de  (jjat  each  se[)arate  ciiaracter  should  be 
contemplated  —  under  the  entire  assemblage  of 
those  circumstances  wliicii  the  Bible  narrates. 
If  we  first  maim  an  historical  {)erson  we  may  very 
readily  misrepresent  him. 

As  the  boys  grew,  Jacob  a])j)eared  to  partake 
of  tlie  gentle,  quiet,  and  retiring  character  of  ids 
father,  and  was  accordingly  led  to  prefer  (he 
tranquil  safety  and  pleasing  occupations  of  a 
sheplierds  lil'e  to  the  hold  and  daring  enterprises 
of  i(«e  itunter,  for  which  K^au  liad  an  irresistible 
predii'ection.  Jacob,  therefore,  parsed  ids  days  in 
or  near  tlte  paternal  tent,  simple  and  unpretending 
in  his  manner  of  life,  and  finding  in  the  Hocks 
and  herds  which  he  kept,  images  and  emotions 
which  botli  (illed  and  satisfied  his  heart.  His 
domestic  jjabits  and  atl'ections  seem  to  have  co- 
operated with  tlie  remarkable  events  that  attended 
liis  biitii,  in  winning  for  him  tlie  peculiar  regard 
and  undisguised  jaeference  of  his  motlier,  who 
^irobably  in  this  merely  yielded  to  impressions 
which  she  could  scarcely  account  for,  much  less 
define,  and  who  had  not  even  a  faint  coii<eption 
of  tlie  magnitude  of  influence  to  which  her  pre- 
dilection was  likely  to  rise,  and  the  sad  conse- 
quences to  wiiich  it  could  liaidly  fail  to  lead. 

Tliat  selfishness  and  a  prudence  which  ap- 
proached to  cunning  had  a  seat  in  the  heart  of  tlie 
youth  Jaci.b,  appears  but  too  plain  in  Ids  deal- 
ing with  Esau,  when  he  exacted  from  a  famishing 
iirotiier  so  large  a  price  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  as 
the  sunendei  of  Ids  birthright.  Nor  does  the 
simple  narrative  of  the  Bible  attbrd  grounds  by 
whicii  this  act  can  lie  well  extenuated.  Esau 
asks  for  food,  alleging  as  his  reason,  '  for  I  am 
faint.'  Jacob,  unlike  both  a  youtli  and  a  brother, 
answers,  '  Sell  me  this  day  thy  birthright.'  What 
could  Esau  do  ?  '  Beliold,'  he  replies,  '  I  am 
at  the  point  to  die,  a: id  what  profit  (if  by  retain- 
ing my  birthright  I  lose  my  life)  shall  this  birth- 
riglit  ilo  me'^"  Determined  to  liave  a  safe  bar- 
gain, the  prudei.'t  Jacob,  liefore  hegave  the  needed 
refies!iment,  adds,  '  Swear  to  me  this  day.'  The 
oath  was  given,  the  food  eaten,  and  Esau  ♦  went 
Ais  icat/,'  leaving  a  home  where  he  had  received 
«o  sorry  a  welcome. 

The  leaning  wiiich  his  mother  had  in  favour  of 
Jacob  would  naturally  be  augmented  by  the  con- 
duct of  Esau  in  mirrying,  iloubtless  contrary  to 
aig  parents'  wiahea,    wo  Hittite  women^  who  are 
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recorded  to  have  been  a  grief  of  mind  unto  IiBM 

and  to  Rebekah. 

Circumstances  thus  prepared  the  way  for  pro* 
curing  the  transfer  of  tlie  birthright,  when  Isaac 
being  now  old,  proceeded  to  take  steps  to  pro- 
nounce the  irrevocable  blessing  which  acted  with 
all  the  force  of  a  modern  testamentary  bequest. 
This  blessing,  then,  it  was  essential  that  Jacob 
should  receive  in  preference  to  Esau.  Heris 
Rebekah  appears  the  chief  agent;  Jacob  is  a 
mere  instrument  in  her  iianils.  Isaac  directs 
Esau  to  procure  him  some  venison.  This  Re- 
bekah hears,  and  urges  her  reluctant  favourite  to 
jiersonate  his  elder  brother.  Jacob  suggests  diffi- 
culties :  they  are  met  by  Rebekah,  who  is  ready 
to  incur  an}'  personal  danger  so  that  her  object  be 
gained.  '  IVly  lather,  peiadveiiture,  will  feel  me, 
and  I  shall  seem  to  him  as  a  deceiver,  and  I  shall 
bring  a  curse  ujion  me  and  not  a  blessing.  His 
mother  said  unto  him,  U[ion  me  be  thy  curse,  my 
son,  only  obey  my  voice.'  Her  voice  is  obeyetl, 
the  venison  is  brought,  Jacob  is  equipped  for  the 
deceit  ;  he  heljis  out  his  fraud  by  direct  false- 
hood, and  the  old  man,  whose  senses  are  now  fail- 
ing, is  at  last  with  difficulty  deceived.  It  cannot 
be  denied  tiiat  this  is  a  most  reprehensible  transac- 
tion,and  presents  a  truly  painful  picture  ;  in  which 
a  mother  conspires  with  one  son  in  order  to  cheat 
her  aged  husband,  with  a  view  to  deprive  another 
son  of  his  riglitf'ul  inheritance.  Justification  is 
here  impossible ;  but  it  siiould  not  be  forgotten  in 
the  estimate  we  form  that  there  was  a  promise  in 
favour  of  Jacob,  that  Jacob's  qualities  had  en- 
deared him  to  his  mother,  and  that  the  prospect 
to  her  was  daik  and  tiireatening  which  arose  when 
she  saw  the  neglected  Esau  at  the  iiead  of  the 
house,  and  his  hateful  wives  assuming  command 
over  herself. 

Punishment  in  this  world  always  follows  close 
upon  the  heels  of  transgression.  Fear  seized  the 
guilty  Jacob,  who  is  sent  by  his  father,  at  the 
suggestion  of  Rebekah,  to  the  original  seat  of  the 
family,  in  order  that  he  might  find  a  wife  among 
his  cousins,  the  daughters  of  his  mother's  brotlier, 
Laban  the  Syrian.  Before  he  is  dismissed  Jacob 
again  receives  his  fathers  blessing,  the  object  ob- 
viously being  to  keep  alive  in  the  young  man 'a 
mind  the  great  promise  given  to  Aliraham,  and 
thus  to  transmit  that  iiiHuence  whicli,  under  the 
aid  of  divine  providence,  was  to  end  in  placing  the 
family  in  possession  of  the  land  yf  Palestine,  and 
in  so  iloing  to  make  it  'a  multitude  of  people.'  The 
language,  however,  employed  by  tlie  aged  father 
suggests  the  idea,  that  the  religious  light  which 
had  been  kindled  in  the  mind  of  Abraham  had 
lost  somewhat  of  its  fulness,  if  not  of  it^s  clearness 
also;  since  'the  blessing  of  Abraham,'  which  had 
originally  embraced  all  nations,  is  now  restricted 
to  the  ilescendants  of  this  one  patriarchal  family. 
And  so  it  appears,  from  tiie  language  which  Jacob 
employs  (Gen  xxviii.  Itj)  in  relation  to  the  dream 
that  he  had  wlien  he  tarried  all  night  upon  a 
certain  plain  on  his  journey  eastward,  that  hia 
idea  of  the  Deity  was  little  more  than  that  of  a 
local  god — '  Suielythe  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and 
/  kneto  it  not.''  Nor  does  the  language  which  he 
immediately  after  employs  show  that  his  ideas  of 
the  relations  lietween  God  and  man  were  of  an 
exalted  and  refined  nature  : — '  If  God  will  be  with 
me,  and  will  keep  me  in  the  way  that  1  go,  and 
will  ^ive  me  bread  to  eat  and  raimrnt  to  put  ot^ 
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■o  tha  I  c-jme  h.%A\n  to  my  fafliei's  hdiise  in 
r-#ice,  Viien  shall  flie  Ldi'.I  he  my  God.'  The 
vision  th  re  fore  with  wliich  Jacoh  was  iavouied 
v/as  not  withiiut  occ.isiuii,  noi-  conlii  the  terms  m 
wnicii  he  was  addressed  by  tlie  Loid,  fail  to  en- 
iarge  and  correct  his  conceptions,  and  make  his 
religion  at  once  more  comprehensive  and  more 
inHaential. 

Jaciib,  on  coming  into  the  land  of  the  people  of 
the  East,  actitlentally  met  witli  Rachel,  Lahan's 
daughter,  to  whom,  with  true  eastern  simplicity 
and  politeness,  lie  showe<l  such  courtesy  as  the 
iluties  of  pastoral  life  suggest  and  admit.  And 
here  iiis  gentle  and  allectiouate  nature  displays 
itself  under  tlie  int'uence  of  the  bonds  of  kindred 
and  the  fair  form  of  youth: — 'Jacob  kissed  Rachel, 
and  lifted  up  his  voice  and  wept.' 

After  he  had  been  with  his  uncle  the  space  of  a 
month,  Laban  inquires  of  him  what  reward  he  e.\- 
pects  for  his  services.  lie  asks  lor  the  '  beautiful 
and  well-favoured  Rachel.*  His  request  is  granted 
on  conditi.m  if  a  seven  years'  service — a  long 
period  tiuly,  but  to  Jacob  '  they  seemed  but  a 
lew  days  lot  the  love  he  had  to  her.'  Wlien  the 
time  was  e.^pired,  the  ciafty  Laban  availed  him- 
self of  the  oustoms  of  the  country,  in  order  to  sub- 
Btitule  his  elder  and  '  tender-eyed"  daughter  Leah. 
In  the  morning  Jacob  fo'Uiil  how  lie  had  been 
beguiled  ;  but  Laban  excu.sed  himself,  saying,  '  It 
must  not  be  done  in  our  country,  to  giie  the 
younger  before  the  lirst-born.'  Another  seven 
years'  service  gains  for  Jacub  the  beloved  Rachel. 
Leah,  however,  has  llie  cunijiensatory  jirivilege  of 
being  the  mother  of  the  Hrst  born — Reuben;  three 
other  sons  successively  follow,  namely,  Simeon, 
Levi,  and  Judah,  sons  of  Leah.  This  fruitful- 
nesswasa  j)ainful  subjec^t  of  rellection  to  the  barren 
Rachel,  who  employed  language  on  this  occasion 
txiat  called  forth  a  reply  from  her  husband  which 
shows  tiiat,  mild  as  was  the  character  of  Jacob,  it 
was  by  no  means  wanting  in  force  and  energy 
(Gen.  XXX.  2).  An  arrangement,  however,  took 
place,  by  wljich  Rachel  had  children  by  means 
of  her  maid,  Bilhah,  of  whom  Dan  and  Naphtali 
were  born.  Two  otiier  sons — Gad  and  Asher — 
were  born  to  Jacob  of  Leah's  maid,  Zilpah.  Leah 
herself  bare  two  more  sons,  namely,  Issachar  and 
Zebulun ;  she  also  bare  a  daughter,  Dinah.  At 
length  Rachel  herself  bare  a  son,  and  she  called 
his  name  Josepii. 

Most  faithfully,  and  with  great  success,  had 
Jacob  served  his  uncle  for  fourteen  years,  when 
he  became  desirous  of  returning  to  his  parents. 
At  the  urgent  request  of  Laban,  however,  he  is 
induced  to  remain.  The  language  employed 
upon  this  occasion  (Gen.  xxx.  2j,  sq.)  shows  that 
Jacob's  character  had  gained  considerably  during 
Lis  service  both  in  strength  and  comprehensive- 
ness ;  but  the  means  which  lie  emjjloyed  in  order 
to  make  his  bargain  with  his  uncle  work  so  as  to 
enri.'.h  himself,  prove  too  clearly  that  his  moral 
leelings  had  not  undergone  an  equal  improve- 
ment, and  that  the  original  taint  of  prudence,  and 
c.ie  sad  lessons  of  his  mother  in  deceit,  had  pro- 
aucixl  some  of  their  natural  fruit  in  his  bosom. 
"I'nose  v»ho  may  wish  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
*nu  efficacy  of  tlie  means  which  Jacob  employed, 
n'.if.  in  addition  to  the  original  narrative,  con- 
«uit  Michaelis  and  Roseruniiller  on  the  sr.liject, 
as  well  as  the  following: —  Hieron.  Qufesl.iii  (Jen.  ; 
**',<«.  Uisl.  Nat.  vii.  10;  Oppian, Cyne^'.  i.  330,  sq. ; 
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Winer,  Uandto>  rt,,  gives  a  parallel  jiassage  from 
./Lilian  (Hist.  Anhn.  viii.  21). 

The  jjrosperity  of  Jacob  displeased  and  grieved 
Laban,  so  that  a  separalioii  seemed  desiriible 
His  wives  are  ready  to  acconi|iaiiy  iiini.  Accord- 
ingly he  set  out,  with  his  family  and  bis  jiropertv, 
'  to  go  to  Isaac  his  fatiier  in  the  land  of  Canaan. 
It  was  nrrt  till  the  tliiid  day  that  L.iban  learned 
that  Jacob  had  lied,  when  he  immeii lately  set  out 
in  pursuit  of  his  ne]ihew,  and  afler  seven  days' 
journey  overtook  him  in  Mount  (^ilead  Laban, 
however,  is  diviiiely  warned  not  to  hinder  Jaob'j 
return.  Reproacli  and  reciimination  ensued. 
Even  a  charge  of  theft  is  ]iut  fi.rward  by  Laban 
— '  Wherefoie  hast  ihou  stolen  my  gods  V'  In 
truth,  Rachel  had  carried  olV  ceifain  images 
which  were  the  objects  of  worshij).  Ignorant  of 
this  misdeed,  Jacob  boldly  called  for  a  search, 
adding,  '  With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  gods 
let  him  not  live.'  A  crafty  woman's  cleverness 
eluded  the  keen  eye  of  Laban.  Rachel,  by  an 
aijpeal  which  one  of  her  se.\  alone  coulil  make, 
deceived  her  father.  Tlius  one  sin  begets  another; 
superstition  jiromjits  to  theft,  and  theft  necessitates 
deceit. 

Whatever  o])inii)n  mpy  be  formed  of  the  tera- 
phim  which  Rachel  stole,  and  which  Laban  was 
so  anxious  to  discover,  and  whatever  kind  or  de- 
gree of  woiship  may  in  reality  liave  been  ])aid  to 
them,  their  existence  in  the  family  sutlices  oi 
itself  to  show  how  imperfectly  instructed  regard- 
ing the  Creator  weie  at  this  time  those  who  were 
among  the  least  ignorant  on  divine  things. 

Labans  condrict  on  this  occasion  called  forth 
a  reply  from  Jacob,  lidm  which  it  appears  that 
his  service  had  been  most  severe,  and  which  also 
jiroves  that  however  this  severe  service  might  have 
encouraged  a  ceitain  servility,  it  had  not  pre- 
vented the  ilevelopment  in  Jacob's  soul  of  a  high 
and  energetic  spirit,  which  when  roused  could 
assert  its  rights  and  give  utterance  to  sentiments 
both  just,  striking,  and  forcible,  and  in  tlie  most 
poetical  phraseology. 

Peace,  however,  being  restored,  Laban,  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  took  a  friendly,  if  not  an  atl'ec- 
tionate  farewell  of  his  daughters  and  tiieir  sons, 
and  returned  home.  JMeanwhile  Jacob,  going  on 
his  way,  had  to  pass  near  the  land  of  Seir,  in 
which  Esau  dwelt.  Remembering  his  own  con- 
duct and  his  brothers  threat,  he  was  seized  with 
fear,  and  sent  messengers  before  in  order  to  pro- 
pitiate Esau,  who,  however,  had  no  evil  design 
against  him;  but,  when  he  'saw  Jacob,  ran  to 
meet  him  and  embraced  him,  and  fell  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  iiim,  and  they  wept' — the  one 
tears  of  joyful  recognition,  the  other  of  gladnes.s 
at  unexpected  escajie. 

The  passage  in  which  this  meeting  is  recorded 
is  very  striking  and  picturesque.  In  moral  qua- 
lities it  exhibits  Jacob  the  inferior  of  his  generous, 
hig'n-minded,  and  forgiving  brother;  for  Jacob's 
bearing,  whatever  deduction  may  be  made  for 
Oriental  politeness,  is  crouching  and  servile.  In- 
dependently of  the  compellatton,  '  my  lord,'  which 
he  repeatedly  uses  in  addressing  Esau,  what  can 
be  said  of  the  following  terms  : — '  I  have  seen  thy 
face  as  though  I  had  seen  the  face  of  God.  and 
thou  wast  pleased  with  me'  (Gen.  xxxiii.  10). 

It  was  immediately  preceding  this  interview 
that  Jacob  passed  tlie  night  in  wrestling  witii  'a 
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tuan,'  who  is  afterwaids  reco^jnised  as  God,  and 
vrnc'  ai  length  oveicanie  Jacob  by  touching  the 
noilow  of  his  thigh.  His  name  also  was  on  this 
eirent  cliaii;,'e<l  by  the  mysterious  antagdnist  into 
l^ael,  '  lar  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God 
and  with  men,  and  hast  prevailetl  '  (Gen.  xxxii. 
%H).  It  is  added  that  on  tliis  account  his  de- 
ccendiuits  abstaineil  fVom  eating  the  thigh  of 
Siaughtered  animals. 

This  passage  is  one  whicii  we  are  not  sure 
tiiat  we  understan<l.  Tlie  narrator  did  not,  we 
trunk,  intend  it  foi  the  acc;iuiit  of  a  dream.  A 
hteral  interpretation  wouii!  seem  diflicult,  for  this 
•jrculd  make  the  Ooinipntcnt  vanquish  one  of  his 
own  creatures,  not  witlmut  a  long  struggle,  and 
at  last  only  by  a  soit  of  art  or  stratagem.  At 
t.ie  same  time  it  must  l>e  said  tliat  the  only  way 
to  expound  the  narrative  is  to  divest  ourselves  of 
our  own  modern  associations,  and  endeavour  to 
Contein))late  it  from  tlie  position  in  wliicli  its  author 
stood.  Still  the  question  recias — what  was  the 
fact  which  he  has  set  futth  in  these  terms?  (see  I)e 
Wette,  Krit.d.  h.  Gesvk.  p.  1-32;  Ewald's  Israel- 
iten,  i.  405  ;  Roseum idler's  Scholia,  in  loc.)  The 
design  (says  VVellbeloveil,  in  loc.)  '  was  to  en- 
courage Jacob,  rtturning  to  his  native  land,  and 
fearful  of  his  brother's  resentment,  "and  to  conKrm 
his  faith  in  the  existence  and  providence  of  God. 
And  wlio  will  venture  to  say  that  in  that  early 
ijeriod  any  other  equally  efficacious  means  could 
nave  been  employed  ?  Compare  the  language 
already  quoted  (ver.  2S).  A  very  obvious  end 
pursued  throughout  the  history  of  Jacob,  was  the 
development  of  his  religinus  convictions,  and  the 
eraut  in  question,  no  less  than  the  altars  he 
erected  and  the  dreams  he  iiaj,  may  have  ma- 
terially conduced  to  so  imix)rtant  a  result. 

Having,  by  tiie  misconduct  of  Ilamor  the 
Hivite  aiid  the  hardy  valour  of  his  sons,  been 
involved  in  danger  from  the  natives  of  Shechem 
in  Canaan,  .iacoli  is  divinely  directed,  and  under 
the  divine  protection  proceeds  to  Bethel,  where 
ne  is  to  '  make  an  altar  unto  God  that  appeaie<l 
unto  thee  wlien  thou  Heddest  from  the  face  of 
Esau  thy  brother.'  Obedient  to  tlie  divine  com- 
mand, he  first  [)urih"es  his  family  from  '  strange 
gods,  which  I'e  hid  under  '  the  oak  whicli  is  by 
Shechem;'  after  which  God  ap[)eared  to  him 
again  with  tlie  important  declaration,  'I  am  God 
Almighty,'  and  renewed  the  .-Vbrahamic  covenant. 
While  journeying  from  Beth-el  to  Ephrath,  his 
beloved  Rachel  lost  her  life  in  giving  birth  to  her 
second  son,  Benjamin.  At  length  Jacob  came 
to  his  father  Isaac  at  Mamre,  the  family  residence, 
in  time  to  jsay  the  last  attentions  to  tlie  aged  pa- 
triarch. Not  long  after  this  bereavement  Jacob 
was  roblie*i  of  his  beloved  son  Joseph  througli  the 
jvalousy  and  liad  faitii  of  his  brothers.  This  loss 
IS  tlie  occasion  of  sJiowing  us  how  strong  were 
Jacob's  jjafeinal  feelings;  for  on  seeing  what  ap- 
|)cared  to  lie  proofs  tliat  '  some  evil  l)east  had 
devoured  Jo-eph,'  the  old  man  '  rent  liis  chillies, 
and  put  sackcloth  ujMin  his  loins,  and  mourned 
for  his  son  many  tla\s,  and  refused  to  be  com- 
furfed.' — '  I  will  go  down  into  tlie  grave  unto  my 
son  mourning'  (Gen.  xxxvii.  33). 

A  widely  extended  fiinine  induced  Jacob  to 
s*Tiil  his  S(,<is  down  into  Egypt,  where  he  iiad 
\wAT<l  th«e  was  corn,  without  knov/ing  by  whose 
bainime^itality.  The  patriarch,  however,  re- 
teincd  ilia  youngejit  sun  l>enjamin,  '  lest  tnii^chief 
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sliould  befall  him,'  as  it  had  befallen  Jofle[ifai 
The  young  men  returned  with  the  needed  svij> 
plies  of  corn.  They  related,  however,  'hat  they 
lia<l  been  taken  for  spies,  and  that  there  wa« 
but  one  way  in  which  they  coulJ  disprove  the 
charge,  namely,  by  carrying  down  Benjamin  to 
'  the  lord  of  the  land."  This  Jacob  vehemently 
refused  : — ■  Me  have  ye  bereaved  ;  Jose])h  is  not, 
and  Simeon  is  not,  and  ye  will  take  Benjamin  ; 
my  son  shall  not  go  down  with  you;  if  mischiei 
befall  him,  then  shall  ye  bring  down  my  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave'  (Gen.  xlii.  36_). 
The  ])ressure  of  the  fmiine,  however,  at  lengti? 
forced  Jacob  to  allow  Benjamin  to  accom])any 
his  brothers  on  a  second  visit  to  Egypt ;  whence  in 
due  time  they  brought  back  to  their  father  the 
jileasing  intelligence,  '  Joseph  is  yet  alive,  and 
he  is  governor  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt.'  How 
naturally  is  the  etfect  oftliis  on  Jacob  told — 'and 
Jacob's  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not.* 
When,  however,  they  had  gone  into  particulars, 
he  added,  '  Enough,  Josejih  my  son  is  yet  alive; 
I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die.'  Touches  of 
nature  like  this  sufKce  to  show  the  reality  of  the 
history  before  us,  and  since  they  are  not  unfre- 
quent  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  they  will  of  them- 
selves avail  to  sustain  its  credibility  against  all 
that  the  enemy  can  do.  Each  competent  and  un- 
prejudiced judge,  on  reading  these  gems  of  truth, 
may  well  exclaim, '  This  is  history,  not  mytho- 
logy ;  reality,  not  fiction.'  The  passage,  too, 
with  others  recently  cited,  strongly  pioves  bow 
much  the  character  of  the  patriarch  had  improved. 
In  the  entire  of  the  latter  part  of  .lacob's  life,  he 
seems  to  have  gradually  jiarted  with  many  less 
desiralile  qualities,  and  to  have  become  at  once 
moie  truthful,  move  energetic,  more  earnest,  atl'ec 
tionate,  and,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word, 
religious. 

Encouraged  '  in  the  visions  of  (be  night,'  Jacob 
goes  down  to  Egypt.  '  And  Joseph  made  ready 
his  chariot,  and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his  father, 
to  Goshen,  and  presented  himself  unto  him  ;  and 
he  fell  en  his  neck,  and  wept  on  his  neck  a  good 
while.  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Now  let  me 
die,  since  I  have  seen  thy  face,  because  thou  art 
yet  alive'  (Gen.  xlvi.  29}.  Jose])h  jiroceeded  "• 
conduct  his  father  into  the  presence  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  when  the  man  of  God,  with  that  self 
consciousness  and  dignity  which  religion  gives, 
instead  of  off'ering  slavish  adulation,  '  blessed 
Pliaraoh.'  Struck  with  the  patriarch's  venerabla 
air,  the  king  asked,  '  How  old  art  thou?  '  AVhat 
composure  and  elevation  is  there  in  the  ":*ply, 
'  Tlie  days  of  the  years  of  my  jiilgrimage  are  an 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ;  (i;w  and  evil  have  the 
days  of  the  years  of  my  life  been,  and  have  not 
attained  unto  the  days  of  the  years  of  the  life  of 
my  fathers  in  the  days  of  their  pilgrimage:  and 
Jacob  blessed  Pharaoh,  and  went  out  from  before 
Pharaoh'  (Gen.  xlvii.  8-10).  This  fine  passage  has 
been  travestied  alter  his  own  manner  by  Voltaire 
(^iMciion.  Pliilosoph.^  :  '  That  which  the  good  man 
Jacob  replied  to  Joseph  must  forcibly  strike  those 
who  can  read.  How  old  are  yout  said  the  king. 
I  am  a  liundred  and  thiity  years  of  age,  answered 
the  old  man,  and  /  have  not  yet  had  one  happy 
day  in  this  short  pilgriniage :' — '  X  pr.iof  this,' 
says  ^'ivAxieyev  f^C'harak.  dcr  Bi''jsl.,  ii.  1!j6),  'how 
faithfully  Voltaiie,  who  is  always  cmriphiining  of 
the  quotatioiu  of  otiiers,  cites  the  Bible;  so  tkot 
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one  may  almost   conclude  that  he  liimsclf  must 
not  be  ranked  among  tliose  tcho  can  read.' 

Jacob,  with  his  sous,  now  enteip.il  into  posses- 
sion of  some  of  the  best  land  of  Egypt,  where 
they  curried  on  their  pastoral  occupations,  and 
enjoyed  a  very  large  share  of  earthly  prosperity. 
r^e  aged  patri-ircli,  alter  being  strangely  tossed 
about  on  a  very  rough  ocean,  found  at  last  a 
tranquil  harbour,  where  all  the  liest  affections  of 
his  np.ture  were  gently  exercised  and  largely  un- 
folded. After  a  la^we  of  time  Josejjh,  being  in- 
ibrmed  that  his  father  wa.>  sick,  went  to  liim,  when 
'  Israel  strengthened  himself,  and  sat  up  in  his 
bed.'  He  accjuainted  Joseph  with  the  divine  pro- 
mise of  the  land  of  Canaan  which  yet  remained 
to  be  fulfilled,  and  took  Josephs  sons,  Epliraim 
and  Manasseh,  in  place  of  Reuben  and  Simeon, 
whom  he  had  lost.  IIow  imjiressive  is  his  bene- 
diction in  Joseph's  family  !  '  And  Israel  said  unto 
Joseph,  I  had  not  thought  to  see  thy  face:  and, 
o,  God  hath  showed  me  also  thy  seed'  (Gen. 
xlviii.  11).  '  God,  before  whom  my  fathers 
Abraham  and  Isaac  did  walk,  the  God  which  fed 
me  all  my  life  long  unto  this  day,  the  angel 
whicli  redeemed  me  from  all  evil,  bless  the  lails  ; 
and  let  my  name  be  named  on  them,  and  the 
name  of  my  fathers;  aiid  let  them  grow  into  a 
multitude  in  the  midst  of  the  earth  '  (ver.  15, 
16).  '  And  Israel  said  unto  Joseph,  Behold  I  die  ; 
but  God  will  be  with  you  and  biing  you  again 
unto  the  land  of  your  fathers '  (ver.  21).  Then 
having  convened  his  sons,  the  venerable  patriarch 
pronouiiced  on  them  also  a  blessing,  which  is  full 
of  the  loftiest  thought,  expressed  in  tliemost  poeti- 
cal diction,  and  ailorned  by  the  most  vividly  de- 
scriptive anil  engaging  imagery,  showing  how 
deeply  religious  his  character  liad  become,  how 
freshly  it  retained  its  fervour  to  the  last,  and  how 
greatly  it  had  increased  in  strength,  elevation,  and 
dignity  : — '  And  when  Jacob  had  made  an  end  of 
commanding  his  sons,  he  gathered  up  his  feet  into 
the  bed  and  yielded  up  the  ghost,  and  was  gathered 
unto  his  leople'  (Gen.  xlix.  33). — J.  R.  B. 

JAEL  QVl  wild  goat;  Sept.  'laijA),  wife  of 
Heber,  the  Kenite.  When  Sisera,  the  general  of 
Jabin,  had  been  defeated,  he  alighted  from  his 
chariot,  hoping  to  escape  best  on  foot  from  the 
hot  pursuit  of  the  victorious  Israelites.  On  reach- 
ing the  tents  of  the  nomade  chief,  he  remembered 
that  there  was  peace  between  his  sovereign  and 
the  house  of  Heber;  and,  therefore,  applied  for  the 
hospitality  and  protection  to  which  he  was  thus 
entitled.  This  request  was  very  cordially  granted 
by  the  wife  of  the  alisent  chief,  who  received  the 
vanquished  warrior  into  the  inner  part  of  the  tent, 
where  he  could  nut  be  discovered  by  strangers 
without  such  an  intrusion  as  eastern  customs 
would  not  warrant.  She  also  brought  him 
milk  to  ui'ink,  when  he  asked  only  water  :  and 
then  co/ered  him  from  view,  that  he  might  enjoy 
repose  the  more  securely.  As  tie  slept,  a  horrid 
thought  occuired  to  Jael,  which  she  hastened  too 
promptly  to  execute.  She  took  one  of  the  tent 
nails,  and  with  a  mallet,  at  one  fell  tdow,  drove  it 
through  the  temples  of  the  sleeping  Sisera.  Soon 
after,  Barak  and  his  people  arrived  in  pursuit, 
and  were  sliovvn  the  lifeless  body  of  the  man  they 
sought  This  deed  drew  much  attention  to  Jael, 
and  preserved  the  camp  from  molestation  by  the 
Tictors;  and  there   is  no  disputing  that  her  act 
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U  mentioned  with  great  praise  in  the  triumtinal 
song  wherein  Deborali  and  Barak  celebrateif  tiia 
deliverance  of  Israel  (Judg.  v.  21). 

It  does  not  seem  ditficult  to  understand  tlie 
ohject  of  Jael  in  tins  painful  transaction.  Her 
motives  seem  to  have  been  entirely  piuiletitial, 
and,  on  prudential  grounds,  the  very  circumstance 
which  renders  her  act  the  more  odious — the  jieace 
subsisting  between  the  nomade  chief  and  the  king 
oi  Hazor— must,  to  her,  have  seemeil  to  make  it 
the  more  expedient.  She  saw  that  the  Israelites 
had  now  the  upper  hand,  and  was  aware  that,  as 
being  in  alliance  with  the  oppressors  of  Israel,  the 
camp  might  expect  very  rough  treatment  from 
the  pursuing  force  ;  which  would  be  greatly  ag- 
gravated if  Sisera  weie  foiuid  sheltered  within 
it.  This  calamity  she  sought  to  avert,  and  to 
place  the  house  of  Heber  in  a  favourable  ])osi- 
tion  with  the  victorious  ]iarty.  She  probably 
justified  the  act  to  herself,  by  the  consideration 
that  a?  Sisera  would  certainly  be  taken  and 
slain,  she  might  as  well  make  a  benefit  out  of  his 
inevitable  doom,  as  inciu'  utter  ruin  in  the  at- 
tempt to  protect  him.  We  have  been  grieved  la 
see  the  act  vindicated  as  authorized  by  th* 
usages  of  ancient  warfare,  of  rude  times,  and  of 
ferocious  maruiers.  Theie  was  not  warfare,  but 
peace  between  the  house  of  Heber  and  the  jirince 
of  Hazor;  and,  tor  the  rest,  we  will  venture  to 
affirm  that  there  does  n(jt  now,  and  never  did 
exist,  in  any  country",  a  set  of  usages  under  which 
the  act  of  Jael  would  be  deemed  right. 

It  is  much  easier  to  explain  the  conduct  of 
Jael  than  to  account  for  the  praif*  which  it 
receives  in  the  triumphal  ode  of  Deborah  and 
Barak.  But  the  following  remarks  will  go  far 
to  remove  the  ilifficulty  : — Tliete  is  no  doubj 
that  Sisera  wouhl  have  been  put  to  death,  if  he 
had  been  taken  alive  by  the  Israelites.  Tiie  war 
usages  of  the  time  warianted  such  treatment,  and 
there  are  numerous  examples  of  it.  They  had, 
therefore,  no  regard  to  her  [iri\ate  motives,  or  to 
the  ])articular  relations  between  Heber  and  Jat/m, 
but  beheld  her  only  as  the  instiunient  of  accom* 
plishing  what  was  usually  regariled  as  the  final 
and  crowning  act  of  a  great  victory.  And  the 
unusual  circumstance  that  this  act  was  performed 
by  a  woman's  hand,  was,  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  time,  so  great  a  hnniiliatiun,  that  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  be  dwelt  upon,  in  contrasting  tiie 
result  with  the  proud  confidence  of  victory  which 
had  at  the  outset  been  entertained  (Josh.  iv.  5). 

1.  JAIR  (TN^,  enlighten er ;  Sept.  'latp).  son 
of  Segub,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  by  his  mother, 
and  of  Judah  by  his  father.  He  appeals  to  have 
distinguished  himself  in  an  exjiedition  against 
the  king<lom  of  Bashan,  the  time  of  which  ia 
disputed,  but  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  las) 
year  of  the  life  of  Mu:-es,  B.C.  1451.  It  seems  tc 
have  formed  pait  of  the  operations  connected  vvitli 
the  conquest  of  th.e  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 
He  settled  in  the  part  of  Argob  bordering  on 
Gilead,  where  we  find  twenty-three  villages  named 
collectively  Havoth-jair,  or  '  Jair's  villages  ' 
(Num.  xxxii.  II;  Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xiii.  30; 
I  Chron.  ii.  22). 

2  JAI1,  eighth  judge  of  Israel,  of  Gilead,  in 
in  Manasseh,  beyond  tlie  Jordan  ;  and  therefore, 
probably  descended  from  tlie  pieceiling,  with  whom, 
indeed,  he  is  sometimes  confounded      He  ruled 
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twenfy-two  years,  and  liis  opulence  is  indicated 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  tlie  a.ge  in  wiiich  he 
lived.  'He  had  thirty  sons,  tliat  rode  on  thirty 
ass-colts,  and  they  Ijad  tliirty  cities,  wliich  are 
called  Havoth-jair,  in  the  land  of  Gilead.'  A 
youni^  ass  was  the  most  valuable  beast  for  riding 
then  known  to  tlie  Hebrews  ;  and  that  Jairhad  so 
many  of  them,  and  was  able  to  assign  a  village 
to  every  one  of  his  thirty  suns,  is  very  striking 
evidence  of  ids  wealth.  The  tvventy-threo  vil- 
lages of  the  more  ancient  Jair  were  ])r(ibably 
among  the  thirty  which  this  Jair  j)ussessed  (Judg. 
X.  3).  B.C.  1210. 

JAIRUS  ('Ideipos),  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  at 
Cajjernaum.  whose  daughter  Jesus  restored  to  life 
(Mark  v.  22;  Luke  viii.  41). 

JAMBRES  AND  JANNES  C^aix^p^s  ko.] 
'lot'VTjy),    two    of  the    Egyptian    magicians    who 

attempted  by  their  enchantments  (D^t37,  occidtce 
artes,  Gesenius")  to  counteract  the  influence  on 
Pharaoh's  mind  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
Moses.  Their  names  occur  nowhere  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  and  only  (Mice  in  the  New  Testament 
(2  Tim.  iii.  R).  Tlie  .\po8tle  Paul  became  ac- 
quainted with  tliem,  most  probalily,  from  an 
ancient  Jewish  traditiim,  or,  as  Theodoret  ex- 
presses it,  '  (rom  the  unwritten  teaching  of  the 
Jews'  (rris  ayodpou  ruv  ^lovSa'tcoi'  StSaiTKa\ias) 
They  are  foiuid  fiequently  in  the  Talmudical 
and  Rabbinical  writings,  but  widi  some  variations. 
Thus,  for  Jannes  we  meet  with  D13V,  D''i\ 
K3nV,  ^3ni\  ''jXV.  Of  these,  the  three  last  are 
forms  of  the  Helirew  pHV,  wliich  has  led  to  the 
supposition  that  'lavvrjs  is  a  contracted  form  of 
(he  Greek  'lci}a.t>vi)s.  Some  critics  consider  that 
these  names  were  of  Egyptian  origin,  and,  in  that 
case,  the  Jewish  writers  must  have  been  misled  by 
a  similarity  of  sound  to  adopt  the  forms  above- 
mentioned.  For  Jamhres  we  find  S1DJD,  ^"iDtD, 
Cl^r^N  DnnOV.and  in  the  Shalsheleth  Hakka- 
buia  thetivo  names  are  given  1N''D1"I3DX1  ''Jt^V, 
t.  e.  Johannes  and  Anibrosiius  I  The  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan  inserts  them  in  Exod.  vii.  11. 
The  same  writer  also  gives  as  a  reason  for  Pha- 
raoh's edict  for  the  destruction  of  the  Israelitish 
male  children,  tliat  *  this  monarch  had  a  dream 
in  which  the  land  of  Egypt  appeared  in  one  scale 
and  a  lamb  in  another;  that  on  awakening  he 
sought  for  its  interpretation  from  his  wi.se  men  ; 
whereupon  Janiies  and  Jambres  (D'''^3DM  DO^) 
said — 'A  son  is  to  be  born  in  the  congregation  of 
Israel  who  will  de.solate  the  whole  land  of  K^\'\)t.' 
Sever. il  of  the  .Tewish  writers  speak  of  Jannes  and 
Jambres  as  the  two  sons  of  Balaam,  and  assert 
that  they  were  the  youths  (''"lyj,  serrnnts,  Auth. 
Vers.)  who  went  with  him  to  the  king  of  Moab 
(Num.  xxii.  22).  The  Pythagorean  philosojiher 
Nuinenins  mentions  these  persons  in  a  passage 
pres  rved  liy  Eusebius  {Prtrp.  Evnmj.  ix.  8),  and 
liy  Origeti  (r.  ('vfs.  iv.  p.  198,  ed.  Spencer)  ;  also 
Pliny  {Hut.  Nat.  xxx.  1).  There  was  an  ancient 
apocryplial  writing  entitled  .Jannes  and  Mambres, 
which  Is  referred  to  liy  Origen  (in  Malt.  Com- 
ment ^117;  0;)e?-rt,  V.  29),  and  liy  Amiirosiaster, 
3r  HiLvry  the  De  icon  :  it  was  condemned  by  Pojie 
Gklasiiis  (Wefstenii  Nov.  Test,  (ircec.  ii.  ofi2 ; 
Biixtoif.  /.«.«.  '/'«//«.  n ahf).  Cii\  Ol.};  Lightt'ool's 
^rmnn  on  .Jannex  and  .Tnmbvcs  ;  Works,  vii. 
99;  F.rubhin,or  Miscellanies,  ch.  xxiv.;  Works, 


i<.   33 ;    Lardner's    Credibility,  pt.   7t,   cK     ^i 
]^or/cs.  vii.  381.)— J.  E.  R. 

JAMES,  'loLKw^oi.  Two,  if  not  three  persor- 
of  this  name  aie  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa 
ment. 

1.  James,  the  son  of  Zebedee  QldKCt)$os  6  rei 
ZeySeSot'of),  and  brother  of  the  evangelist  John. 
Their  occupation  was  that  of  fishermtn,  probably 
at  BetJisaida,  in  partnership  with  Simon  Peter 
(Luke  V.  10).  On  comparing  the  account  given 
in  Matt.  iv.  21,  Mark  i.  19,  with  that  in  John  i., 
it  would  a)ipeav  that  James  and  John  had  been 
acquainted  with  our  Lord,  and  had  received  him 
as  the  Messiah,  some  time  liefore  he  called  them 
to  attend  upon  him  stateilly — a  call  with  which 
they  immediately  comjilied.  Tlieir  mother's 
name  was  Salome.  We  find  James,  John,  .and 
Peter  associated  on  several  interesting  occasions 
ill  the  Saviour's  life.  They  alone  were  present 
at  the  Transtiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1  ;  Mark  ix. 
2;  Luke  ix.  2S);  at  tlie  restoration  to  life  of 
Jairus's  daughter  (Mark  v.  42  ;  Luke  viii.  51)  ; 
and  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  during  the 
agony  (Mark  xiv.  33;  Matt,  xxvi,  37;  Luke 
xxi.  37).  With  Andrew  they  listened  in  private 
to  our  Lord's  discourse  on  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(Mark  xiii.  3).  James  and  his  brother  appear  to 
have  indulged  in  false  notions  of  tiie  kingdom  of 
the  Messiah,  and  were  led  by  amiiitions  views  to 
join  in  the  request  made  to  Jesus  by  their  mother 
(Matt.  XX.  20-23;  Mark  x.  35).  From  Luke 
ix.  52,  we  may  infer  tliat  tlieir  temperament  was 
warm  and  im|)etuous.  On  account,  probably,  ef 
their  boldness  and  energy  in  discharging  their 
Apostleshi]),  they  received  from  their  Lord  the 
apjiellation  of  Boanerges,  or  Sons  of  Thunder 
(For  the  various  exjilanations  of  this  title  gi\  en  by 
the  fathers  see  Suiceri  Thcs.  Eccles.  s.  v.  Upovri], 
and  Liicke's  C'om»ne«/rtr,  Bonn,  1840;  Einlei- 
tmig,  c.  i.  §  2,  p.  17).  James  was  the  fiist  martyr 
among  the  Apostles.  Clement  of  .Alexandria,  in 
a  fragment  ]ireserved  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles  i. 
9),  rep.ir's  tliat  the  officer  who  conducted  James 
to  tlie  tribunal  was  so  influenced  by  the  bold  de- 
claraliou  of  liis  faith  as  to  embrace  the  Gospel  and 
avow  himself  also  a  Christian  ;  in  consequence  ol 
which  lie  was  beheaded  at  tlie  same  time. 

2.  James,  the  son  of  Alphaiis  ('laKwfios  6  rou 
'A\<paiov),  one  of  the  twelve  Apostles  (Mark  iii. 
IS;  Matt.  X.  3;  Luke  vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13).  His 
mother's  name  was  Mary  (Matt,  xxvii.  56  ;  Mark 
XV.  40)  •_  in  the  latter  passage  he  is  called  James 
the  Less  (6  /xiKpos.  the  Little),  either  as  being 
younger  than  James  the  son  of  Alphajus,  or  on 
account  of  his  low  stature  (Mark  wi.  1 ;  Luke 
xxiv.  10). 

3.  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord  (6  a5f\<pht 
rov  Kvpiou;  Gal.  i.  19).  Whtther  this  James  ia 
identical  witii  the  son  of  Alpha?ns,  is  a  .(uestion 
which  ])r.  Neander  pronounce^  io  be  the  most 
ditlicult  in  the  Apostolic  history,  and  which  cannot 
yet  be  considered  as  decided.  We  read  in  Matt, 
xiii.  55,  '  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary,  and  hit 
brethren  James,  and  Joses,  and  Simon,  and 
Judas?'  and  in  Mark  vi.  3,  '  Is  not  his  the  car- 
penter, the  son  of  iMary,  and  brothi  r  of  Jame« 
and  .loses,  and  of  Juda  and  Simon '^  and  ar^  not 
his  sisters  here  with  us?'  Those  critics  wlio  sup- 
pose the  terms  of  afKnity  in  these  and  paraiiw' 
]i;i.ssages  to  be  used  in  the  laxer  sense  of  near  rela- 
tions, have  remarked  that  in  Mark  xv.  40,  rot'j.'.'ioii 
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J  made  of  *  Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  less 
•nd  of  Joses;'  and  hat  in  John  xix.  25,  it  is  said, 
•there  sfiiofl  liy  t!ie  ■cross  of  .lesns,  his  mother  and 
bis  mother's  sister,  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas, 
md  Mary  Magdalene;'  they  therefore  infer  that 
Ihe  wife  of  (Ileophas  is  the  same  as  tlie  sisier  of  the 
mother  of  Jesus,  and,  coiiseqtiently.  that  James 
(supposing  Cleophas  and  Aljjhaens  to  be  tlie  same 
name,  the  formt-r  according  to  the  Hebrew,  the  latter 
according  to  the  Greek  ortiiograjihy)  was  a  Jirst 
cousin  of  our  Lord,  and,  on  tliat  account,  termed 
nis  brother,  and  that  tiie  other  individuals  called 
the  brethren  of  Jesus  stood  in  the  same  relation. 
It  is  also  urged  tliat  in  the  Acts,  after  the  death 
of  James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  we  read  only  of  one 
James;  and.  iriorenver,  that  it  is  impr.obahle  that 
our  Lord  would  have  committed  his  mother  to  the 
care  of  tlie  lieloved  disciple,  had  fliere  been  sons 
of  Joseph  living,  whether  tlie  oflspriug  of  Marj' 
or  of  a  former  marriage.  Against  this  view  it 
lias  been  alleged  that  in  several  early  Christian 
writers  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  is  distin- 
guished from  the  son  of  Alphaeus  ;  that  the  iden- 
tity of  the  names  AlptuBus  and  Cleophas  is  some- 
wliat  uncertain  ;  and  that  it  is  doubtful  whetlier 
the  words  'his  motiier's  sister,'  in  John  xix.  21, 
are  to  be  considered  in  apposition  with  those  imme- 
diately following — '  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,' 
or  intended  to  designate  a  dif!"erent  individual  ; 
since  it  is  highly  im]iroliable  that  ti\o  sisters  should 
have  had  the  same  name.  Wieseler  {Studien 
und  Kritiken,  'i^W,  lii.  64:8)  maintains  that  not 
three,  but  four  persons  are  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage, and  that  since  in  Matt,  xxvii.  56,  Maik 
XV.  40,  besides  Mary  of  Magdala,  and  Maiy,  the 
nsother  of  James  and  Joses,  Salome  also  (or  the 
mother  of  the  sons  of  Zebedee)  is  named  as  pre- 
sent at  the  Crucifixion,  it  follows  that  she  must 
liave  lieen  the  sister  of  our  Lord's  mother.  Tiiis 
would  oliviate  the  ditMculty  arising  from  the 
sameness  of  the  names  of  tlie  two  sisters,  and 
would  set  aside  the  proof  that  James,  the 
Lord's  brother,  was  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  But 
tven  allowing  that  the  sons  of  Alpliaeus  were 
related  to  our  Lord,  the  narrative  in  the  Evange- 
lists and  the  Acts  jiresents  some  reasons  for  sus- 
pecting that  they  were  not  the  persons  described 
as  'the  brethren  of  Jesus.'  I.  The  brethren  of 
Jesus  are  associated  with  his  mother  in  a  manner 
that  strongly  indicates  their  standing  in  the  filial 
relation  to  her  (Matt.  xii.  4G  ;  Mark  iii.  31; 
Luke  viii.  19;  Matt.  xiii.  58,  where  'sisters'  are 
also  mentioned ;  they  appear  constantly  together 
as  forming  one  family,  John  ii.  12).  'After  this 
lie  went  down  to  Capernaum,  he,  and  his  mother, 
and  his  brethren,  and  his  disciples"  (Kuinoel, 
C'ommeut.  in  Matt.  xii.  46).  2.  It  is  explicitly 
stated,  that  at  a  period  |wsterior  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  XliU  twelve  Ajjostles,  among  wiiom  we  fii:d 
'  the  son  of  .A.lpliae«s,"  '  neitlier  did  his  brefliren  lie- 
lieve  on  him'  (John  vii.  5  ;  Liicke's  Commentar). 
Attempts,  indeed,  have  been  made  by  Grotius  and 
Lardner  to  dilute  the  force  of  this  language,  as  if 
U  meant  merely  that  their  faith  was  imperfect  or 
wavering — •  tiiat  th-ey  did  not  believe  as  they 
■should;'  but  tlie  language  of  Jesus  is  decisive  :— ^ 
'  My  time  is  not  yet  corne,  but  your  time  is  always 
ready ;  the  w<»rl<l  cannot  hale  you,  but  me  it  hateth " 
(comjiare  this  with  John  xy.  IS,  19  :  '  If  the  world 
ijute  you,'  &c.).  This  appears  to  overtlirow  the 
■LrgruDcent  i'or  ti»e  identit/  of  tlie  brethren  of  Jesiis 
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with  the  sons  of  Alpiiaeus,  drawn  fn  in  the  same- 
ness of  tiie  names;  fiir  as  to  the  supposititui  thfit 
what  is  aflirme*!  in  Jolin's  G-osjiel  might  apply  Uj 
oiilv  some  of  his  brethren,  it  is  evide)it  that,  ad- 
mitting tlie  identity,  o\\\y  one  inotlier  of  Jcs  «» 
would  be  left  out  of  the  '  ctimpaiiy  of  the  Aposl  les.' 
3.  Lukes  language  in  Acts  i.  13,  14,  is  op- 
jMJsed  to  the  identity  in  question  ;  for,  after  enume- 
rating the  Apostles,  among  whom,  as  usual,  is 
'James,  the  sen  of  Alphaeus,"  he  adds,  'they  all 
con'inued  with  one  accord  in  prayer  and  suppli- 
cation willi  the  women,  and  Mary,  the  niutli<>r  ol 
Jesus,  and  icitk  his  bretliren.''  From  this  |ias- 
sage,  however,  we  learn  that,  by  tins  time,  liis 
brethren  had  received  him  as  the  Messiitb.  Tha; 
after  the  death  of  the  son  of  Zeliedee  we  find  only 
one  James  mentioned,  may  easily  be  accounted 
for  on  tiie  ground  that  probably  onl\".  one,  'the 
brother  of  the  Lord,'  remained  at  Jerusalem  ;  ami, 
under  sucli  circumstances,  the  silence  of  the  his- 
torian respecting  the  sou  of  Alphaeus  is  not  nioie 
strange  than  respecting  several  ol'tlie  other  .-Vpo'^tles. 
whose  names  never  occur  after  the  catalogue  in 
ch.  i.  13.  Paul's  language  in  Gal.  i.  19,  has  been 
adduced  to  ])rove  tiie  identity  of  the  Lords  ljit>- 
ther  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus,  by  its  ranking  him 
among  tiie  Ajjostles,  but  NeanderarKl  Winer  have 
shown  that  it  is  by  no  means  decisiie.  (Wijiei's 
Grammatik,  4th  eil.  p.  517  ;  Neander's  Histort/ 
of  the  riantinij,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  Eiig.  tiansl.).  If 
we  examine  the  early  Christian  writeis,  we  shall 
meet  with  a  variety  of  ojiinions  on  this  subject. 
Eusebius  (^Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  1)  says  that  James,  the 
first  liishop  of  Jerusalem,  brother  of  the  I-ord,  son 
of  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  was  surnameci 
the  Just  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  iiis 
eminent  virtue.  He  uses  similar  language  in 
his  Evangelical  Demonstration  (iii  5).  In  his 
coHimentary  on  Isaiah  he  reckons  fourteen  Apo- 
stles ;  namely,  the  twelve,  Paul,  and  James,  the 
brother  of  our  Lord.  A  similar  enumeration  is 
made  in  the  'Apostolic  Constitutions'  (vi.  14). 
Epiphanius,  Chrysostom,  and  Theophylact  s[.'eak 
of  James,  the  Lord's  brotlier,  as  being  the  same 
as  the  son  of  Cleopas.  Tliey  suppose  that  Jo- 
seph and  Cleopas  were  brotiiers,  and  that  the 
latter  dying  without  issue,  Joseph  married  his 
widow  for  his  first  wife,  according  to  the  Jewish 
custom,  and  that  James  and  his  brethren  were  the 
ofl'sjuing  of  this  marriage  (Lardner's  Credibility, 
pt.  ii.  ch.  118,  Works,  iv.  54S ;  ch.  i.  163, 
Works,  V.  160  ;  History  of  Heretics,  c.  xi.  ^  11, 
Works,  viii.5'27  ;  Suppltment  to  ihe  Credibility, 
ch.  17,  Works,  vi.  18*^).  A  passage  from  Jose- 
pliiis  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 
23).  in  which  James,  the  Inotlier  of  '  him  who  is 
called  Christ,'  is  mentioned;  but  in  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Lardner  and  other  eminent  critics  this  clause 
is  an  interpolation  (Lardner's  Jewish  Testi- 
monies, ch.  iv. ;  Works,  vi.  406).  According  to 
Hegesi])pus  (a  converted  Jew  of  the  second  cen- 
tury), James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  undertook 
the  government  of  the  church  along  with  the 
Apostles  i/xfra  rSiv  a.iroffToXwv).  He  descrifies 
him  as  leailing  a  lil'e  of  ascetic  strictness,  and  as 
held  in  the  highest  veneration  by  the  Jews.  But 
in  tlie  account  he  gives  of  his  martyrdom  simie 
circumstances  are  highly  improbable.  In  the 
Apocryphal  Gosjiel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  1— 
is  said  to  have  been  (irecipitated  from  a  jiinnacl* 
of  the  temple,  and  then  assaulted    with  stonee- 
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and  at  last  dispatclied  hy  a  hlow  on  the  head  with 
a  t'ull?i's  pole  (Lai'dnei's  Supplement,  cli.  xvi., 
Works,  vi.  p.  174;  Neander,  History  of  the 
Planting,  &c.  vol.  ii.  pp.  9,  22,  Eiig.  transl.). 
Dr.  Niemeyer  enr.merates  not  less  ih^n  five  per- 
»ons  of  this  name,  by  distinguishing  the  son  of 
Alphsiis  from  James  the  less,  <and  assuming  that 
the  James  last  mentioned  in  Acts  i.  13  was  not 
the  brother,  but  the  father  of  Jndas(C',^arrtA-;er?5<«A; 
der  Bibel.  Halle.  ISSO,  i.  390).— J.  E  R. 

TAMES,  EPISTLE  OF  [Anth.eoomena]. 
Tnis  is  called  by  Eusebius  {Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  23) 
the  first  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  As  the  writer 
simply  styles  himself  James,  a  servant  of  God 
and  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  doubts  have 
existed,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  re- 
8j)ecting  the  true 

Atitkorofthis  Epistle. — It  has  been  ascribed  to 
no  less  than  four  diJTerent  persons,  viz.  James,  the 
son  of  Zt'beilee;  James,  the  son  of  Alphfens  (who 
were  both  of  the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles); 
James,  our  Lord's  brother  (Gal.  i.  10);  and  to  an 
anonymous  author  who  assinned  tlje  name  of 
James  in  order  to  procure  authority  to  a  supposi- 
titious writing. 

Tlie  chief  authority  for  ascribing  this  epistle  to 
.Tames  the  son  of  Zebedee,  is  the  inscription  to  the 
Syriac  manuscript,  jjublished  by  Widmandstadt, 
wherein  it  is  termed  '  the  earliest  writing  in  the 
New  Testament,'  and  to  an  Arabic  MS.  cited  by 
Cornelius  a  Lapide.  Isidore  of  Seville,  and  other 
Spanish  writers  interested  in  maintaining  that 
James  travelled  into  Spain  (Calmet's  Comment- 
ary'), assert  thai  James  the  son  of  Zebedee  visit- 
ed in  person  the  'twelve  tribes  scattered'  through 
that  as  well  as  other  countries,  and  afterwards 
addressed  to  them  this  epistle.  The  Mozarabic 
liturgy  also  supjwrts  the  same  view,  and  the  old 
Italic,  publiihed  by  Martianay,  contains  the 
inscription  E.tplicit  Epistoln  Jacobi  fil.  Zebedeei. 
But  this  opinion  has  obtained  very  few  sulfrages; 
for,  as  Calmet  has  observed  {Pref.  to  Ms  Com- 
mentary), it  is  not  credible  that  so  great  progress 
had  lieen  made  among  the  dis])ersed  Jews  before 
the  martyrdom  of  James,  which  took  place  at 
Jerusalem  about  ad.  42;  and  if  the  author,  as 
has  been  commo7dy  supposed,  alludes  to  St.  Paul's 
Epistles  to  tlie  Romans  (a.d.  .58)  and  Galatians 
(a.d.  5a),  it  would  be  a  manifest  anachronism  to 
ascribe  this  epistle  to  the  son  of  Zebedee. 

The  claim  to  the  authorship  of  the  epistle, 
therefore,  rests  iietween  James  '  the  Lords  brother,' 
and  James  the  son  of  Aijihajus.  In  tlie  preceding 
iiTticle  the  difficult  question,  whether  these  names 
do  not,  in  fact,  rel'er  to  the  same  person,  has  been 
examined  :  it  suffices,  in  this  place,'  to  state  that 
no  writer  who  regards  James  '  tlie  Lord's  brother' 
as  distinct  from  James  the  son  of  Alphseus,  has 
twld  the  latter  to  be  the  author  of  theepistle  :  and 
therefore,  if  no  claim  lie  advanceil  for  the  son  of 
ZeJ)edee,  James  '  tlie  brother  of  the  Lord  '  remains 
the  only  person  whom  the  name  at  the  head  of 
this  epistle  could  be  inten<ie<l  to  designate. 

Hegesippus,  cited  liy  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecclen.  ii. 
23),  arrpiaint,s  us  that  James,  the  brother  of  Jesus, 
who  obtained  the  surname  of  the  Just,  goveme(l 
the  church  of  .lerusalem  along  with,  or  after  the 
a;iostles  fjufTa  Tcov  airo(TTd\ai;/).  Eusebius  (I.e.) 
relates  that  he  was  the  first  who  held  the  episco- 
pate of  .lerusalem  (.Jerome  .says  for  thirty  years); 
oad  both  he  and  Josej)huf  (^n^ij.   xx.  9.  1)  give 
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an  account  of  his  martyrdom.  To  him,  t1ierffor«i 
is  the  authorship  of  an  epistle  addressed  to  the 
Jewish  Christians  with  goo<l  reason  ascribed. 

The  otliei'  opinion,  which  considers  t)>e  epistla 
as  ])seudepigraphal,  we  shall  consider  in  trcatir.g 
of  its 

AutJienticity  and  Canonical  Authority. — Euse- 
bius (ut  supra)  observes  that  'James   the  brother 
of  Jesus,  who   is  called   Clirist,   is  said  to  have 
written  the  first  of  the  Catiiolic  epistles;   but  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  it  is  considered  spurious 
{yodiliTai).    Not  many  of  the  ancients  hare  men- 
tioned it,  nor  that  called  the  Epistle  of  Jude.  . . . 
Nevertheless,  we  know  that   these,  with  the  rest, 
are  publicly  read  in  mo.st  of  the  churches.'   To  the 
same  ett'ect  St.  Jerome  ; — '  St.  James,  surnamed 
the  Just,  who  is  calleil  the  Lord's  brother,  is  the 
author  of  only  one  epistle,  one  of  the  seven  called 
Catholic,    whicli,   however,  is   said  to  have   been 
published  by  some  other  who  assumed  his  name, 
although    in  the  i)Togress  of    time   it  gradually 
acquired  authority.'     Dr.  Lardner  is  of  opinion 
that  this  statement  of  St.  Jerome  is  a  mere  repeti- 
tion of  th.tt  of  Euseljjus.     It  was  also  rejected  in 
the   fourth   century  by  Tlieodore  of  Mopsuestia, 
and  in  the  sixth  by  Cosmas   Indicopleustes  [An- 
tii.eoomena].     It  i.s,  however,  cited  by  Clemens 
Romanus   in  his  first  or  genuine  Epistle  to   the 
Corinthians  (ch.  x.,  comp.  with  James  ii.  21.  23  ; 
anil    c\i.  xi.,  ccmp.  witli  James  ii.  25,  and  Heb. 
xi.  31).     It  seems  to  be  alluded   to  in  the  She])- 
herd  of  Hermas,  '  Resist   the  devil,  and  he  will 
be  confounded    and  flee  from  yon.'     It  is  also 
generally   l)elieved  to  be  referred  to  by  Irenaeus 
{fleer,  iy.  16,  2),  '  Abraham   lielieved  God,  and 
it  was,'  &c.     Origen    cites   it   in   his  Comment, 
on  John  i.  xix.  iv.    306,  calling  it,   however,  the 
repjitef;?  epistle  of  James  [Antu.kqomena.].    'We 
have  the  authority   of  Cassiodorns  for    the    fact 
that  Clemens  Alexandriuus   commented  on  this 
e])istle ;    and   it   is  not  only   expressly  cited   by 
Ephrem  Syrus  {0pp.  Gresc.  iii.  51,  '  James  the 
brother  of  our  Lord  says  "  weep  and  howl,"  '   to- 
gether with  other  references),  but  it  forms  part  of 
the  ancient  Syriac  version,  a  work  of  the  secon<i 
century,  and  which  contains  no  other  of  the  Anti- 
legomena,  excei)t  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    But 
though  '  not  quoted  expressly  by  any  of  the  Latin 
fathers  before  the  fourth  century'  (Hug's  Intro- 
duction), it  was,  soon  after  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  received  botii  in  the  eastern  and  western 
churches  without   any  marks  of  doubt,  and  was 
admitted  into    the   canon    along  with    the  other 
Scri])ture3  by  the  Councilsof  llipjioand  Carthage. 
Nor  (with  the  above  exceptions)  does  there  appeal 
to  have  been  a  voice  raised  against  it  since  that 
period  until  the  era  of  the  Reformation,  when  the 
ancient  doubts   were  revived    by    Erasmus  (who 
maintains    that    the    author  was  not  an  apostle^ 
Annot.  in   N.  T),  Cardinal  Cajetan  {Comment, 
in  1  Canonic.  Epist.,  1532),  and  Luther.    Cajetan 
observes  that  '  the  salutation  is  unlike  that  of  any 
other  of  the  apostolical    salutations,   containing 
nothing  of  God,  of  grace,  or  ])eace,  but  sending 
greetings  after  the  profiuie  ma)iner,  from  which, 
and  his  not  naming  himself  an  apostle,  the  authoi 
is  rendered  uncertain.'       We    have   already    re» 
ferred    to    Luther's    opinion    [.Antii.kgomkna], 
who  is  generally  accused  of  calling  this  an  epistU 
of  straw.     The  following  are  his  words: — '  Thia 
epistU   in  compai-i».m  with  the  writings  of  J^lio. 
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Paul,  and  Peter,  is  a  right  strawy  epistle  (eine 
rechte  strolieine  ejjistel),  being  destitute  of  an 
evangelic  character'  {Proef.  to  N.  T.).  And 
again  {Pr<ef.  lo  James  atid  John). — '  This  epistle, 
although  rejected  hy  tiie  ancients,  I  notwithstand- 
ing praise  and  esteem,  as  it  teaches  no  doctrines 
of  men,  and  strenuously  urges  tlie  law  of  God. 
But,  to  give  my  opinion  frankly,  tliough  without 
prejudice  to  any  other  jierson,  I  do  net  liold  it  to 
be  the  writing  of  aii  apostle — and  these  are  my 
reasons;  first,  it  directly  opposes  St.  Paul  anil 
otiier  Scriptures  in  ascribing  justification  to 
Works,  saying  that  Ahraliam  was  justified  hy 
works,  whereas  St.  Paul  teaches  tiiat  Abraham 
was  justified  by  fait)i  without  works  ;  ....  but 
tliis  James  does  nothing  but  urge  ou  to  the  law 
and  its  works,  and  writes  so  confusedly  and  uri- 
connectedly  that  it  appears  to  me  like  as  if  some 
good  pious  man  got  lioW  of  a  number  of  say- 
ings from  the  apostles'  followers,  and  thus  flung 
them  ctt»  j)ai)er;  or  it  is  probably  written  by 
some  one  after  the  apostle's  preaching.'  The 
ceiituriators  of  Magdeburg  follow  the  same  train 
of  thought.  *  In  addition  to  the  argument  de- 
rived from  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  tliere 
are  otiier  and  by  uo  means  ol)Scure  indications 
from  whicli  it  may  be  collected  that  the  authors 
of  these  epistles  (James  and  Jade)  were  not 
apostles.  The  Epistle  of  James  ditlers  not 
slightly  from  the  analogy  of  doctrine,  in  ascribing 
justification  not  to  faith  alone,  but  to  works,  and 
calls  tlie  law  "a  law  of  liberty,'  whereas  tiie  law 
"  generates  to  bi)ud;ige."  ....  Nor  is  it  unlikely 
tliat  it  was  written  by  some  disciple  of  tlie  apo- 
stles at  the  close  of  this  Qhe  first)  century,  or  even 
later'  (Cent.  i.  1.2.  c.  4  col.  51).  The  same  sen- 
timents are  followed  i)y  Cheunifs,  Brentius,  and 
others  amoiig  the  Lutherans,  and  among  tiie  Greeks 
by  Cyril  Lucaris,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in 
the  seventeenth  century  (Lettres  Anecdotes  cle  Cy- 
rille  Lucar,  Amst.  1718.  Letter  vii.  p.  85). 

As  Luther  was  tlie  first  who  separated  the  ca- 
nonical from  the  deutero-canonical  or  apocryphal 
books  in  tlie  Old  Testament  [Delteuo-canon- 
ICAJ,],  he  also  desired  to  make  a  similar  dis- 
tinction in  the  New  [Antii.egokena.  ;  Hagio- 
Qit.vpH.i]  ;  but  the  only  variation  which  he  actu- 
ally adojjted  consisted  in  his  placing  the  Kpistle  to 
the  Hebrews  between  the  Epistles  of  John  and 
James  [Jude]. 

The  Calvinists,  who  never  questioned  the  au- 
thority of  this  epistle,  followed  the  arrangement 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  in  which  the  Epir.tle 
of  James  ranks  as  the  first  of  the  Catliolic 
epistUs  ;  while  the  Council  of  Trent  followed  the 
order  of  the  Coun<-,il  of  Caithage  and  of  tlie  apos- 
tolical cations,  viz.,  four  Gosjiels,  Acts,  fourteen 
epistles  of  Paul  (viz.,  Romans,  1  antl  "i  Coiin- 
thians,  Galatians,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians,  I  and  2  Thessalonians,  1  and  2  Timothy, 
Titus.  Pltilemon,  Hebrews),  1  and  2  Peter,  1, 
2,  and  3  John,  James.  Jude,  Apocalypse.  The 
Lutherans  themselves  soon  acquiesced  in  the  deci- 
sions of  the  universal  church  in  regard  to  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  until  tlie  contro- 
versy, which  had  long  slejrt,  was  again  revived 
in  Germany  in  niodens  times  (De  Wette,  Eiiilei- 
ttmg).  I)e  Wette  maititains  that  altlKingh  this 
epistle  was  anterior  to  the  Clementine,  it  could 
Dot  have  been  written  so  early  as  the  time  of 
James,  {Principally   because  the     egree  of  tran- 
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quillity  and  comfort  which  appears  to  have  be«» 
enjoyed  by  those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  ad- 
dressed, seems  to  him  to  lie  inconsistent  witli  the 
state  of  |3ersecution  which  the  Cliristians  were 
subject  to  during  the  lifetime  of  St.  James.  He 
conceives  it  to  have  been  written  by  some  one 
who  assumed  the  rkime  of  James  in  order  to  give 
authority  to  his  arguments  against  Pauls  doc- 
trine of  justification.  Dr.  Kern  also,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Oriyin  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James 
(in  tiie  Tubingen  Zeitschrift  fiir  Theologie, 
1835),  took  the  same  view,  which,  however,  lie 
has  lately  abandoned  in  his  Commentary.  But 
no  one  in  modern  times  has  combated  this  opi- 
nion with  greater  success  than  Neander  (History 
of  the  First  Planting  of  the  Christian  Church, 
vol.  ii.).  Neander  (whose  reasonings  will  not 
admit  of  abridgment;  maintains  that  there  is  no 
discrepancy  whatever  between  St.  Paul  and  St. 
James  ;  that  it  was  not  even  the  design  of  the 
latter  to  oppose  any  misapprehension  resjiecting 
St.  Paul's  doctrine,  but  that  they  each  adtliessed 
ditl'erent  classes  of  people  fr.m  ditlereiit  standing 
points,  using  the  same  familiar  examples. 
'Paul,' he  says,  'was  obliged  to  point  out  to 
those  who  placed  tlieir  dejiendence  on  the  justifv- 
ing  power  of  the  works  of  the  law,  the  futility  of 
such  works  in  refeieiK-e  to  justificatio:i,  and  to 
demonstrate  that  justification  and  sasictification 
could  proceed  only  from  the  faith  of  the  gospel  : 
James,  on  the  other  hand,  fcmnd  it  necessary  to 
declare  to  those  who  imagined  that  they  coidd  be 
justified  in  God's  sight  by  faith  in  the  JewisJj 
sense  ....  that  this  was  completely  valueless  if 
their  course  of  life  were  not  coid'ormed  to  it.' 
And  in  another  place  he  observes  that  Jaines 
'  received  the  new  spirit  under  the  old  forms, 
slsnilarly  to  many  Catholics  who  have  attained 
to  free  evangelical  convictions,  and  yet  have  not 
lieeii  able  to  disengage  themselve;  from  tiie  old 
ecclesiastical  forms;  or,  like  Luther,  wiien  he  ha<l 
already  attained  a  knowledge  of  justification  by 
faith,  but  Ijefore  he  was  aware  of  tiie  consequences 
flowing  from  it  as  opposed  to  the  prevalent  doc 
trines  of  (he  church." 

Age  of  the  Epistle. — By  those  wiio  c<»nsi<ler 
James  the  Just,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  to  have 
been  the  author  of  t ids  ejilstle,  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  written  shortly  lieiore  his 
martyrdom,  which  took  place  a.d.  62,  sit  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  whos*-  im- 
jjending  fate  is  alluded  to  in  chap.  v.  Neander 
fixes  its  date  at  a  time  jirecedlng  the  sejiarafe 
formation  of  Gentile  Christian  churches,  before 
the  relation  of  Gentiles  and  Jews  to  one  anotiiei 
in  tiie  Cliristian  Church  had  been  laought  under 
discussion,  in  the  jieriod  of  the  first  spread  of 
Christianity  in  Syria,  Cilicia.  and  the  ailjacent 
regions.  It  is  addressed  to  Jewlsli  Cliristians, 
tiie  descendants  of  the  twelve  triljes  ;  but  the  f.ict 
of  its  being  written  in  Greek  exhi  I/its  the  author's 
desire  to  make  it  generally  available  t(»  CI  ristiaiis. 

Contents  and  Character  of  the  Epistle. — This 
epistle  commences  with  consolations  aiidressed 
to  the  faithful  converts,  with  ethortatioiis  to 
patience,  humility,  and  practical  piety  (cii.  L 
1-27).  Undue  resj>ect  to  jiersons  is  then  con- 
demned, and  love  enjoined  (ch.  ii.).  Erronenng 
ideas  on  justification  are  corrected  ;_ii.  13-26V 
the  temerity  of  new  teachers  is  repressed  (iii,  12); 
an  unbridled  tongue  is  inveighed  against,  aod 
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neaveiily  wis  !om  contrasted  wltn  a  spirit  of 
covetuiisness  (13  IS).  Swearing  is  prohibited 
(v.  12}.  Tlie  elKcacy  of  prayer  is  proved  by  ex- 
amples, and  the  unction  of  the  sicic  by  tlie  Pres- 
byters, together  with  prayer  and  mutual  confession, 
are  enjoined  as  instruments  of  recovery  and  of 
forgiveness  of  sins  (V.  14-18).  •  The  approacliing 
advent  of  the  Lord  is  foretold  (v.  7). 

Tlie  style  of  this  epistle  is  close  and  sententious, 
and  is  ciiaracterized  by  Calmet  as  consisting  of 
'expressions  thrown  together  witliout  connection, 
and  adorned  by  poetical  similitudes.'  It  has, 
hiiiwever,  been  illustrated  by  no  one  with  greater 
felicity  than  by  tlie  late  learned  and  ])iou3 
Bishop  of  Limerick,  who  has  adduced  many 
examples  from  James  of  poetical  parallelism — • 
which  was  the  ])rinci])al  characteristic  of  Helirew 
poetry.  In  reterence  to  one  of  these  passages  (iii. 
l-12j  tlie  liislioj)  ol)serve9  that  'its  topics  are  so 
various,  and,  at  first  siglit,  so  unconnected,  not  to 
say  incongruous,  that  it  may  be  thought  a  rash 
undertaking  to  explore  the  writer's  train  of  thought, 
and  to  investigate  tlie  probable  source  and  the 
orderly  progress  of  his  ideas — an  evidence  at 
once  most  brilliant  and  satisfactory  that  the  easy 
flow  of  a  great  mind,  when  concentrated  on  a 
great  object,  will  be  found  at  least  as  logically 
just  as  it  may  be  poetically  beautiful.'  'His 
general  manner,' he  observes,  'combines  the  plain- 
est and  most  practical  good  sense  with  the  most 
vivid  and  poetical  conception;  the  imagery 
various  and  luxuriant ;  the  sentiments  chastened 
and  sober;  his  images,  in  truth,  are  so  many 
analogical  arguments,  and  if,  at  the  lirst  vieiv,  we 
are  disposed  to  recreate  ourselves  with  the  ])oet, 
we  soon  feel  that  we  must  exert  our  hardier 
powers  to  keep  pace  with  the  logician '  (Jebbs 
Sacred  Literature).  Seller  designates  the  style 
of  this  ej)istle  as  'sometimes  sublime  and  propiie- 
tical,  neivous,  and  full  of  imagery'  (Biblical 
Herineneiitics,  §  315;  Wright's  translation,  p. 
518).  VVetstein  (note  to  cli  iv.  5)  conceives 
the  author  to  have  l)eeii  familiar  with  the  book  of 
Wisdom.  In  ch.  i.  17  and  iv.  4  the  following 
pel  feet  hexameters  have  l)eeii  noticed — 

Tlciaa.  Z6ais  ayaOrj  icai  way  ddbpr)/j.a  TtXeiov 
and 

Moixol  KoX  fj.otxO'f^'^oes  ovk  OtSare  on  (pt\ia. 

Tlie  eloquence  and  persuasiveness  of  St.  James's 
Epistle,  as  an  etiiical  composition,  are  such  as 
must  comm.itiil  universal  admiration. — W.  W. 

JAPHETH  (nnS^  ;  Sept.  'Id<pe6),  a  son  of 
Noali.  In  Gen.  v.  32  he  is  mentioned  tliird  in 
order  •  Jilt  some  think,  from  Gen.  x.  21  (conip. 
ix  21),  that  he  was  the  eldest  of  Noah's  sons, 
Segotten  one  hundred  years  l)efore  the  flood 
(IVIicliael.  Spicil.  ii.  fi6}.  In  Gen.  x.  2,  .sq. 
he  is  called  the  progenitor  of-  the  extensive  trilies 
ifi  tlie  west  (of  Eurojje)  and  north  (of  Asia),  of 
the  Armenian-,  Medes,  Greeks,  Tliracians,  &c. 
l>e  W'ptte  (^Kritik,  p.  72)  justly  repudi.ites  the 
opinion  of  the  Taryumini,  both  Jonatli.  and 
Hieros.,  who  make  Japlieth  the  progenitor  of  the 
African  tribes  also.  Tlie  Arabian  traditions 
^^D'Herbelot,  liihl.  Orient.')  rank  Japheth  among 
tlie  prophets,  and  enumerate  eleven  of  his  sons, 
the  progeni'iiis  of  as  many  Asiatic  nations,  viz. 
Gin  or  Dsiiin  (Ciiinese),  Seklab  (Slavonians), 
iWaiisliMge,  Gomari,  Tuik  (Turks),  Khalage, 
Kliflzar,  Rus  (Uussians),  Sussan,  Gaz,  and  Torage. 
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In  these  traditions  he  is  therefore  s.mplf  calle4 

progenitor   of    the    Turks    and    Barbarians    (*J1 

.e'^^ij)  f^^paS).     To  the  seven  sons  of  Japheth^ 

mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  2  and  1  Chron.  i.  5,  the 
Sept.  and  Euseliius  adil  an  eighth,  Elisha,  though 
not  f  >und  In  the  text.  Some  (Buttmanii,  Bocharf, 
and  Hasse)  identity  Japheth  with  the  'lan-eros  ol 
Greek  fable,  thedejiository  of  many  ethnographical 
traditions;  while  others,  again,  connect  him  wit! 
Heieus,  mentiined  in  the  ancient  histcrian  San- 
clioniathon. — E.  M. 

JARHA  (yni*  ;  Sept.  '\oox'^,\),  (he  Egyptian 
slave  of  a  Hebrew  named  Sheshan,  who  married 
the  daughter  of  his  master,  and  was,  of  course, 
made  fiee.  As  Siieshan  had  no  sons,  his  posterity 
is  traced  through  this  connection  (1  Ciiron.  ii. 
31-41),  which  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.  Jarha  was  doulitless  a  pro- 
selyte, and  the  anecdote  seems  to  belong  to  the 
period  of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt,  although  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  an  Egyptian  could  there  be  slave 
to  an  Israelite. 

JASHER,  BOOK  OF  {'^V\  IBD),  a  work 
no  longer  extant,  but  cited  in  Josh.  x.  13,  and 
2  Sam.  i.  18.  In  the  former  it  is  thus  intro- 
duced :  '  And  the  sun  stooil  still,  and  the  moon 
stayed,  until  the  peo]>le  had  avengeil  themselves 
ujxin  their  enemies  Is  not  this  written  in  tiie 
book  of  Jasher  ?  So  the  sun  stood  still  in  the 
midst  of  heaven,  and  hasted  not  to  go  down  about 
a  whole  day,"  &c.  And  in  the  passage  lel'erred  to 
in  2  Sam.  i.  it  stands  tlujs  :  ver.  17.  '  And  David 
lamented  with  this  lamentation  over  Saul  and  over 
Jonathan  his  son  :'  ver.  18.  '(.-^Iso  he  bade  them 
teach  the  children  of  Judah  [the  use  of]  the  bow  : 
behold  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  Jasher).'  After 
which  follows  the  lamentation  of  L)a\id.  As  the 
word  Jasher  signifies  juat  or  npriyht,  by  which 
word  if  is  rendered  in  the  margin  of  oiir  Bibles, 
this  book  has  l;een  generally  c.nsidered  to  have 
been  so  entitled  as  containing  a  history  of  jusi 
men.  Bisliop  Lowth,  however  {Prcelect.  jip.  306, 
307),  conceives,  from  the  poetical  character  of 
the  tivo  passages  cited  from  if,  tliat  it  was  most 
probalily  a  collection  of  national  songs  written  at 
various  limes,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from 
jashar,  '  he  sang,'  as  Exod.  xv.  1,  az  Jasliir 
Mosheh,  '  tlien  sang  Moses,'  &c. ;  or  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  commenceil  with 
the  word  Az  Jashar,  as  the  dilleient  books 
of  the  Bible  derived  the  names  which  they  bore 
among  tlie  Jews  from  the  initial  wovd.  It  is,  at 
tlie  same  time,  liy  no  means  an  improbable  con- 
jecttue,  that  the  book  was  so  called  from  (lie 
name  of  its  author.  Josephus  (^l^t/'t^.  v.  1.  17) 
speaks  of  the  book  vif  Jasher  as  one  of  the  '  books 
laid  up  in  the  temple.' 

De  Wette  (Einleitung,  §  169)  eiKJylavours  to 
deduce  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  late  compo- 
sition of  the  Ijook  of  Joshua  from  tiie  circum- 
stances of  its  citing  a  woik  (viz.  the  book  of 
Jasher)  which  '  jjoints  to  the  time  of  David,  inas- 
much as  his  lamentation  over  Sa^il  and  Jonathan 
is  contained  in  it.'  Bnt  it  has  been  supposed  by 
others  (although  the  American  translator  of  De 
Wetfe's  fntrodiiction  looks  upon  tiiis  as  quite  im- 
probable) that  the  book  may,  as  a  collectiou  ol 
poems,  have  receiveil  accessions  at  vario'is  j  erioflSi 
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■nd,  nevertheless,  been  still  quoted  by  its  original 
name.  Dr.  Palfrey,  who  a<h)f)ts  this  view  of  the 
book  of  Jasher  in  his  Lectures,  still  refers  tiie 
composition  of  Joshua  to  the  time  of  Saul, 
Among  the  fathers,  Thcodoret  (see  Carpzov's 
Introd.  p.  150)  thinks  tlie  whole  book  of  Joshua 
to  be  an  extract  from  the  hook  of  Jaslier,  anil 
that  the  author,  '  fearing  that  his  assertion  of  the 
standing  still  of  the  sun  would  not  he  credited,' 
therefore  referred  to  the  hook  itself  as  his  aulliorif  y 
for  tiie  account  of  the  miracle  ( Qutest.  xiv.  in 
Josh ,  t.  i.  part  i.  p.  202) ;  whence,  he  adds, 
it  is  plain  that  some  other  person  of  a  later  date 
wrote  this,  taking  the  occasion  from  another 
book.  Jerome  is  of  o(iiiiion  {in.  Ezek.  xviii.  p. 
819)  that  the  book  of  Jaslier  is  no  otiier  than  tiie 
book  of  Genesis,  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  some 
Jewish  authors.  Others  suppose  it  to  include  the 
Pentateuch  (see  Calmet's  Comment,  in  loc). 
Mr.  Home  {Introd.  vol.  i.)  asserts  that  'some 
understand  by  the  hook  of  Jasher  the  book  of 
Judges,  as  mention  is  therein  made  of  the  stand- 
ing still  of  the  sun."  [?]  From  the  ])assage  above 
referred  to,  2  Sam.  i.  18 — '  Also  lie  baile  them 
teach  the  children  of  Israel  [the  use  of]  the  bow  ' 
— it  has  been  supposed  by  some  (see  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke's  Comment,  in  loc,  and  Home's  hitrod. 
vol.  i.)  that  the  book  of  Jasher  contained  a  treatise 
on  archery  ;  but  it  has  betn  obseived  (see  Par- 
ker's translation  of  De  Wette's  Introd.  vol.  i.  p. 
301)  that,  according  to  the  ancient  mode  of  cita- 
tion, which  consisted  in  refeiring  to  some  parti- 
cular word  in  the  document,  '  the  bow,'  which 
the  children  of  Israel  were  to  be  taught,  indicated 
the  poetical  passage  from  the  book  of  Jasher  in 
which  the  '  bow  of  Jonathan '  is  mentioned 
(2  Sam.  i.  22)  De  Wette's  translator  supposes 
that  our  English  translators  of  tiie   Bible   were, 

Iierhaps,  ignorant  of  this  manner  of  reference,  and 
le  instances  this  as  a  '  ludicrous  instance.' 

The  Book  of  Jasher  is  also  the  title  of  two 
Rabbinical  works,  one  of  which  was  written  by 
Rabl)i  Tham  in  the  thirteentii  century,  and 
printed  at  Cracow  in  1617.  It  is  a  treatise  on 
Jewish  laws.  The  other  was  ])rinted  in  1625,  and 
contains  (see  Batolocci's  Bibliothcca  Rahbinica, 
and  Home's  Introd.  vol.  ii.,  liibliogr.  Apj).)  some 
curious  but  many  fabulous  narrations ;  among 
Bther  things,  that  it  was  tliscovered  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  temple  in  possession  of  an  old  man, 
who  was  found  shut  up  in  some  place  of  conceal- 
ment, and  who  had  a  great  number  of  Hebrew 
books.  It  was  brought  to  S|)aiii,  preserved  at 
Seville-,  and  published  at  Naples. 

In  the  year  1751  there  was  published  in  Lon- 
don, by  a  tyjie-founder  of  Bristol  named  Jacob 
Hive,  a  book  entitled  '  The  Book  of  Jasher,  totth 
Testimonies  and  Notes  explu7iatory  of  the  Text: 
to  lohich  is  prefixed  \  'arious  Readings :  trans- 
lated into  English  from  the  Hebrew  Ijy  Alcuin 
of  Britain,  who  went  a  pilgrimage  into  tlie  Holy 
Liand.'  Tin's  book  was  noticed  in  the  Monthly 
Review  for  December  1751,  wliich  describes  it  as 
a  palpable  piece  of  contrivance,  intended  to 
imjxjse  njxm  the  credulous  and  ignorant,  to  sap 
the  credit  of  tlie  books  of  Moses,  and  to  l)lacken 
til*  character  of  Moses  himself.'  Tlie  reviewer 
adds  tiiat  '  the  Book  of  Jasher  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  in  part  from  tlie  apocryphal 
writings  of  the  Rabbins  ;  in  part  from  a  cento  of 
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various  scra|is  stolen  from  the  Pentateuch  ;  and 
in  tiie  remainder  frotn  the  crazy  iinaginings  of 
the  author  '  (Hive).  Prefixed  to  this  work  is  a 
narrative  professing  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Alcuin 
himself,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  his  discovery 
of  the  Hebrew  book  of  Jasher,  in  the  city  oi'  (iiazna 
in  Persia,  during  a  pilgrimage  which  he  made 
from  Bristol  to  the  Holy  Land,  arid  of  his  rians- 
lation  of  tiie  same  into  English.  This  clumsy 
forgery  in  modern  English,  which  ajipeared  with 
the  chapters  of  the  thiiteenth  centuiy,  and  tli« 
numerical  veisicular  divisions  of  the  sixteentli, 
having  lieen  exposed  at  the  t  me  of  its  apjieaian'  f, 
and  sunk  into  uell-meriled  obli\  ion,  was  again 
revived  in  1S27,  when  it  was  rej.rinted  at  BristoL 
and  pulilished  in  London  as  a  new  discovery  of 
the  Book  of  Jasher.  A  prospectus  of  a  second 
edition  of  this  rej  rint  was  issued  in  1833  by  the 
editor,  who  herein  styles  himself  tiie  ticv.  C.  R. 
Bond.  Botli  Hive's  and  Bond's  edition  contain 
the  following  pretended  testimony  to  the  value  of 
the  woik  from  the  celebrated  Wicklitle: — 'I 
liave  read  the  book  of  Jasher  twice  over,  anil  I 
much  approve  of  it,  as  a  piece  of  great  antiquity 
and  curiosity,  but  1  cannot  assent  that  it  siioulil 
be  made  a  part  of  the  canon  of  Scrijitnie.'  Tliey 
also  contain  a  statement,  from  the  pen  of  Alcuin, 
to  the  efl'ect  that  he  (Alcuin,  not  Jasher,  as  Mr. 
Home  supposes)  gave  the  hook  before  his  death  to 
a  clergyman  in  Vorkshire  (see  Home's  Introd. 
V(d.  ii.,  Bibliogr.  App.).  It  is  further  asserted 
liy  the  new  editor  that  the  book  was  tliscovered  in 
1721,  in  the  north  of  England;  and  that  again, 
after  the  year  1750,  it  passed  through  various 
hands,  until,  in  1S29,  the  manuscript  came  into 
his  possession.  The  fraud  was  now  again  ex- 
posed in  the  Dublin  Christian  Examiner  for 
1S3I,  wherein,  among  other  curious  letters  re 
lating  to  the  pretended  Book  (f  Jasher,  is  a 
communication  from  the  '  vicar  of  Donagh  '  in 
Ireland,  who  states  that  he  had  been  l.imsell 
favoured,  in  1806,  with  the  sight  of  a  copy  of  this 
'  curious  piece  of  antiquity,'  winch  was  in  tli* 
possession  of  the  Rev.  U.  Alexander,  D.D.,  who 
then  resided  at  New  Boss  in  Ireland.  Dr.  Alex- 
ander, it  appears,  had  made  his  transcript  from 
'  a  rare  co|iy,'  which  he  sujiposed  to  have  been 
unique,  then  in  jjossession  of  a  VVelili  clergyman, 
but  refused  the  same  favour  to  the  •  vicar  of 
Donagh."  The  original  woik  was  piiblisheii  at 
2s,  and  the  unacknowledged  rejiiint  was  sold 
by  the  editor  for  £1.  per  cojiy.  Enrn  a  review 
of  this  woik,  inserted  in  the  British  Critic  for 
January,  1834,  it  appears  that  se\eral  copies  of 
this  impudent  and  stupid  fabrication  ueie  jmr- 
chased  by  the  '  simple,  the  charitable,  the  good 
natuied,  or  the  caieless.'  This  tiautiulent  literary 
hoax  has  obtained  a  notoriety  far  beyond  its  merits 
in  consequence  of  the  able  critiques  to  which  it  gave 
rise,  an<l  of  an  elaborate  lefutatioii  fiom  the  jeu 
of  Mr.  Home  {Introd.  vol.  ii.  ntstipra).  J  t  seems 
to  have  been  republished  in  New  \'oik  in  lfi40. 

The  chief  interest  connected  with  the  Scriptural 
book  of  Jasher  arises  from  the  circumstance  tjiat 
it  is  referred  to  as  the  autiiority  for  the  standing 
still  of  the  sun  and  moon.  There  are  few  jiai- 
sages  in  Bililical  literature  the  ex]ilaniilion  ol 
which  has  more  exercised  the  skill  of  commen- 
tators than  tliis  celebrated  one.  We  shall  her* 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  most  geneialiy  r^ 
ceived  interiiretations. 
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Tlie  first  is  tliaf  wliicli  maintains  tliat  the  account 
of  the  miracle  is  to  1)6  literally  iinilerstood.  Ac- 
cording to  this  inter)iielati()n,  wliiclt  is  tlie  most 
ancient,  tl>e  sun  itsell,  wljicb  was  then  believed 
to  have  revolved  round  the  eartli,  stayed  his 
course  lor  a  day.  Tl),)se  who  take  this  view 
argue  fiiat  the  theory  of  the  diurnal  motion  of 
the  earth,  which  lias  Ixjen  t!ie  generally  received 
one  since  t!)e  time  of  Galileo  and  Co];ernicus, 
is  inconsistent  witli  the  Sciipture  narrative.  Not- 
withstanding tlie  general  reception  of  ti)e  Coperni- 
can  svstem  of  the  universe,  tliis  view  continued  to 
be  held  by  tn.iny  divines,  Prote-i'-vit  as  well  as 
Roman  Catliolic,  and  was  strenuously  maintained 
by  Buddeus  {Hist.  Eccles.  V.  T.  Halle,  1715, 
1744,  p.  828,  sq  )  and  others  in  the  I  ist  century. 

But  in  moie  recent  times  the  miracle  lias  been 
explained  so  as  to  make  it  accord  with  the  now 
recei\ed  opinion  resj)ecting  the  earth  s  motion, 
and  the  Scripture  narrative  supposed  lo  contain 
rather  an  ojitical  and  popular,  than  a  literal 
account  of  what  took  place  on  this  occasion.  So 
that  it  was  in  reality  the  earth,  and  not  the  sun, 
which  stood  still  at  the  comman<l  of  Joshua. 

Another  opinion  is  tliat  tirst  suggested  l)y  Spi- 
noza (^Tract.  Theolug. -Politic,  c.  ii.  p.  22,  and 
*•-  vi.^,  and  altervvaals  maintained  by  Le  Clerc 
(Vomment.  in  loc"),  that  tlie  miracle  was  \tnf 
duced  ly  refraction  only,  causing  the  sun  to  appear 
»bove  the  lu)rizon  alter  its  setting,  or  by  some 
o'her  atmospherical  phenomena,  which  produced 
fiiflicient  light  to  enable  Joshua  to  pursue  and 
Wacom!. t  iiis  enemies. 

Tiie  last  opinion  we  sliall  mention  is  that  of  the 
learned  Jew  Maimonides  (More  Neva.  ii.  c.  53), 
viz.that  Joshua  only  asked  of  the  Almighty  to  grant 
that  he  miglit  del'eat  iiis  enemies  before  the  going 
down  of  tlie  sun,  and  that  Got!  heard  his  prayer, 
inasmuch  as  before  the  close  of  day  the  live  kings 
with  their  armies  were  cut  in  pieces.  This  opi- 
p.ioii  is  favoured  by  Vatablus,  in  the  marginal 
note  to  this  ]iassage  (see  Robert  Stephens'  edition 
of  the  Bible,  fol.  1557),  '  Lord,  permit  that  the 
light  of  tliesnn  and  moon  fail  us  not  before  our 
enemies  are  defeated.'  Grotius,  while  he  admitted 
that  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  Almighty's 
arresting  the  course  of  the  sun,  or  making  it  re- 
appear by  refVaclJon,  approved  of  the  explanation 
of  Maimonides,  which  has  l>een  since  that  period 
adojitetl  by  many  divines,  including  Jahn,  among 
the  RuiTian  Catholics  (who  ex])lains  the  whole  as 
a  sublime  poetical  troiie,  Iiitrod.  p.  ii.  ^  30),  and 
among  ortliodox  Protestants,  by  a  writer  in  the 
Berlin  Evun(jcli»  he  Kirchenzeitiinrj,  Nov.  1'''32, 
supposed  to  Ix?  the  etiitor,  Professor  Hengstenl)erg. 
Robinson's  Biblical  Rcpositunj,  1833,  vol.  iii. 
p.  791,  sq(|.)  See  .Seller's  Biblical  Hermenevtics, 
English  Translator's  note,  pp.  175,  176.— W.  W. 

J.\.SHOBKAM  (Dy?-^'^;  .Sept. 'l€tr€;3a5(£),  son 
of  Hachmoni,  one  of  David's  worthies,  and  tlie 
first  nameil  in  the  two  lists  which*  are  given  of 
them  (2  .Sam.  xxiil  8;  1  Cliron.  xi.  11).  One  of 
these  texts  is  held  to  liavesulVered  trirough  tlie  neg- 
ligence of  copyists,  and  as  Jashobeam  is  not  his- 
torically known,  coinmentatiirs  have  been  much 
etnbarras.sed  in  com|x»ririg  tliem.  Tlie  former 
attribiites  to  him  the  defeat  of  800,  tlie  latter 
of  300  Philistines;  and  the  question  has  been 
whether  there  is  a  mistake  of  figures  in  one  of 
liie«c  ju:coiU'ts,  or  wietlie.-  twodillereiit  ex))loits  aie 


recorded.  Further  diflRculties  will  aiipear  IR 
comparing  the  two  texts.  We  have  a»$unie<l 
Jashobeam  to  be  intendeil  in  both  ;  but  this  i* 
0[)eii  to  question.  In  Chronicles  we  read,  '  Jusno- 
beam,  tiie  Hachnioiifie,  cliief  of  the  captains:  h< 
lifted  up  his  spear  against  300  men,  slain  by  him 
atone  time-,'  but  in  Samuel  [margin],  '  Joseb- 
basebeth  the  Tachmonite,  chief  among  the  three, 
Adino,  of  Ezni,  who  lifted  up  bis  sjiear  against  800 
men  whom  he  .slew.'  That  Jasiiobeam  the  Hacl> 
monite,  and  Joseb-besheth  the  Tachmonite,  are  the 
same  jjerson  is  clear;  but  may  not  Adino  uf 
Ezni,  whose  name  forms  the  immediate  antece- 
dent of  the  exjjloit,  which,  as  relateii  here,  con- 
stitutes the  sole  discrepancy  l)«lween  the  two  texts, 
be  another  j)erson  ?  Many  so  explain  it,  and  thus 
olitain  a  solution  of  the  difticulty.  But  a  further 
comparison  of  the  two  verses  will  again  suggest 
that  the  whole  of  the  last  cited  must  belong  to 
Jashobeam  ;  for  not  only  is  the  pa.allel  incomplete, 
if  we  take  the  last  clavise  from  him  and  assign  it 
to  another,  but  in  doing  this  we  leave  the  '  chief 
among  the  captains'  without  an  exploit,  in  a  list 
which  records  some  feat  of  every  hero.  We  in- 
cline, therefore,  to  the  ojiiniou  of  those  who  sup- 
j)ose  that  Jashobeam,  or  Joseb-l)esel)eth,  was  the 
title  as  chief,  Adino  the  pro])er  name,  and  Hach- 
monite  the  patronymic  of  the  same  person;  and 
the  discre]iancy  which  thus  remains,  we  account 
for,  not  on  the  sujjposition  of  dill'erent  exploits, 
but  of  one  of  those  corruptions  ofnnmbers  of  which 
several  will  he  found  in  compaiing  the  l)Ooks  of 
Clironicles  with  those  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

The  exploit  of  breaking  through  the  host  of  the 
Philistines  to  procure  David  a  diaught  of  watei 
from  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  is  ascribed  to  the 
three  chief  heroes,  and  therefore  to  Jashobeam,  who 
was  the  lirst  of  the  three  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13-17  j 
1  Chron.  xi.  15-19). 

A  Jashobeam  is  named  among  the  Korliites  who 
came  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chron.  xii.  6);  but 
this  could  scarcely  have  been  the  same  with  the 
preceding. 

We  also  find  a  Jashobeam  wbo  commanded 
24,000,  and  did  duty  in  David's  court  in  the 
month  Nisan  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  2).  He  was  the 
son  of  Zabdiel  ;  if,  therefore,  lie  was  the  same 
as  the  first  Jaslioheam,  his  patronymic  of  '  the 
Hachmoiiite '  n)ust  be  referred  to  his  race  rathe» 
than  to  his  immediate  father.     This  seems  likely. 

JASON  ('locra?*'),  a  kinsman  of  St.  Paul,  and 
his  host  at  Thess.ilonica,  wliere  the  Jews  forced 
his  house  in  order  to  seize  the  Ajiostle.  Not  find- 
ing tlie  ap.)stle,  they  dragged  Jason  himself  and 
some  other  converts  before  the  magistrates,  who  te- 
leased  t  .em  with  an  admonition  (a. d.  53).  Jason 
appears  to  have  accompanied  the  Apostle  to  Co- 
rinth (Acts  xvii.  5-9;  Rom.  xvi.  21). 

JASPER.     [Yashpeh.] 

JAY  AN,  the  fourth  son  of  Ja{)het.  The  in- 
terest connected  with  his  name  arises  from  hii 
being  the  supposed  jirogenitor  of  the  original  set- 
tlers in  Greece  and  its  isles  [N.^tions,  Dispeh- 
SIGN  of]. 

JAVELIN.     [Arms.] 

JEBUSITES  Cp-n?;  Sept.  'U^owtc^ol),  <m» 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  nations  of  Canaan, 
who  settled  about  Mount  Moriali,  where  they 
built  Jerusalem,  and  calletl  if  Jebus,  after  tlw 
pame  of  their  founder  (1  Chron-  xi..  4).   Although 
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they  were  defeated  vith  niucti  slangliter,  and 
Adonizedek,  their  king,  slain  liy  Josliiia  (Josh,  x.), 
they  were  not  whcjlly  snbdncl,  Imt  were  able  to 
retail!  their  city  till  after  his  death  (Jndg.  i.  8), 
and  were  not  entirely  dispossessed  of  it,  till  the 
lime  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.).  liy  that  time  the  in- 
veteracy of  the  enmity  between  the  Hebrews  and 
such  of  the  original  inhabitants  as  remained  in 
the  land  had  much  abateii,  and  the  rights  of  pri- 
vate property  were  res|>ected  by  the  conquerors. 
Tl'.is  we  discover  from  the  fact  that  tiie  site  on 
whicli  tiie  Temjile  afterwards  stood  belonged  to  a 
Jebusite,  named  Araiinah,  from  wliom  it  was  pur- 
chased by  king  David,  who  declined  to  accept 
it  as  a  free  gift  from  the  owner  (2  Sam.  xxiv.). 
This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  l!ie  Jebusites. 

JEDUTHUN  (|inn\  praise-giver;  Sept. 
'iSiflow),  a  Levite  of  Merari's  family,  and  one  of 
the  four  great  mastersof  the  temple  music  ( I  Chron. 
xvi.  41,  42).  Tiiis  name  is  also  pirt  for  his  de- 
scendants, who  occur  later  as  singers  and  ))layers 
on  instruments  (2  Chron.  xxxv.  15  ;  Neh.  xi.  17). 
In  the  latter  signification  it  occurs  in  the  super- 
scriptions to  Ps.  xxxix.,  Ixii.,  Ixxvii.;  but  Aben 
Eira  supposes  it  to  denote  here — tiie  requiring  of 
a  song,  and  Jarchi,  of  a  musical  instrument. 

1.  JEHOAHAZ  (T^^!ti^^  God-sustained-, 
Sept.  'la}d.x°-C)t  s""  ^''  J«l'u,  king  of  Israel,  wiio 
succeeded  his  father  in  u  c.  85G,  and  reigned 
aeventeen  years.  As  he  followed  tiie  evil  courses 
of  tiie  house  of  Jerolioam,  tlie  Syrians  under  Hazael 
and  Benliadad  were  sufVered  to  prevail  over  him  ; 
so  tliat,  at  length,  he  had  only  left  of  all  his  forces 
fifty  horsemen,  ten  chariots,  and  10,000  foot. 
Overwhelmed  by  his  calamities,  Jeiioahaz  at 
lengtii  acknowledged  tlie  authority  of  Jeiiovah  over 
Israel,  and  humbled  himself  before  him  ;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  a  deliverer  was  raised  up  for 
Israel  in  the  person  of  Joash,  tliis  king's  son,  who 
was  enabled  to  expel  tlie  Syrians  and  re-establish 
ihe  atliiirs  of  the  kingdom  (2  Kings  xiii.  1-9,  2o). 

2.  JEHOAHAZ,  otherwise  called  Shallum, 
seventeentii  king  of  .TRdah,  son  of  Joslah,  whose 
reign  began  and  ended  in  the  year  b.c.  608. 
Alter  his  father  had  been  slain  in  resisting  the 
progress  of  Piaraoli  Necho,  Jehoahaz,  wiio  was 
then  twenty-three  years  of  age,  was  raised  to 
the  liirone  by  the  jieo'ple,  ami  received  at  Jeru- 
salem the  regal  anointing,  whicii  seems  to  have 
been  usually  omitted  in  times  of  order  and 
of  regular  succession.  He  found  tlie  land  full 
of  trouble,  but  free  from  idolatry.  Instead, 
liowever,  of  following  the  excellent  examjile  of 
-lis  father,  Jeiioahaz  fell  into  the  accustomed 
crimes  of  iiis  predecessors  ;  and  under  the  encou- 
ragements which  his  examjile  or  indilleience 
ofl'eied,  the  idols  soon  re-a])peaied.  It  seems 
strange  that  in  a  time  so  short,  and  which  must 
have  been  much  occupied  in  arranging  plans  for 
resisting  or  jiacifying  the  Egyptian  king,  he 
should  liave  been  able  to  deserve  the  stigma  which 
tiie  sacred  record  has  lelt  upon  his  name.  But 
there  is  no  limit  except  in  the  greatness  of  the  divine 
power  to  tie  activity  of  evil  dispositions.  The 
sway  of  Jehoahaz  was  terminated  in  tliree  months, 
when  Pharaoh  Neclio,  on  his  victorious  return 
from  the  Eii|)lnates,  thinking  it  politic  to  reject  a 
king  not  nominated  by  himself,  removed  him 
frixm  the  throne,  and  so.t  thereon  his  brother  Jehoia- 
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kim.  This  reign  was  tlie  shortest  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  although  in  that  of  Israel  there  were 
several  shorter.  The  deposed  king  was  at  first 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Rildali  in  Syria;  but  was 
eventually  carried  to Egyjit,  where  liedied  (2King8 
xxiii.  30-3o  ;  2  Ciiroii.  xxxvi.  1-4;  1  Chron.  ifi. 
15;  Jer.  xxii.  lU  12). 

Tlie  anointing  of  this  king  has  drawn  attention 
to  the  defect  of  his  title  as  the  reason  for  the  addi- 
tion of  that  solemn  ceremony.  It  appears  from 
1  Chron.  iii.  15  that  Josiali  had  four  sons,  of 
whom  Jolianan  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  '  the 
first-born.'  But  he  seems  to  have  died  before  iiis 
father,  as  we  nowhere  find  his  name  historically 
mentioned,  while  tiiose  of  the  oti  er  brothers  are 
familiar  to  us.  If,  therefore,  he  died  childless, 
and  Jehoahaz  were  the  next  son,  his  claim  would 
have  been  good.  But  he  was  not  the  next  son. 
His  name,  as  Shallum,  occurs  last  of  the  four  in 
1  Chron.  iii.  la;  and  from  the  histc/rical  notices 
in  2  Kings  xxiii.  and  1  Chron.  xxxvi.  we  as- 
certain that  when  Josiah  died  the  ages  of  the 
three  surviving  sons  were,  Eliakim  (Jehoiakirn) 
twenty-five  years,  Jehoahaz  (Shallum)  tweijty. 
three  years,  Mattaniah  (Zedekiah)  ten  years; 
consequently  Jehoahaz  was  jjiefeired  by  the 
popular  favour  above  his  elder  brother  Jehoiakirn, 
and  the  anointing,  therefore,  was  doubtless  intended 
to  give  to  his  imperfect  cl-aim  the  weight  of  that 
soleiiiii  ceremony.  It  was  also  probably  suspected 
that,  as  actually  took  jilace,  the  Egyptian  king 
would  seek  to  annul  a  popular  elect  imi  unsanc- 
tioned by  himself;  but  as  the  Egyjitians  anointed 
their  own  kings,  and  attached  much  importance 
to  the  ceremony,  the  possibility  that  he  would 
hesitate  more  to  remove  an  anointed  than  an  un- 
anointed  king  might  alloid  a  further  reason  for 
•the  anointing  of  Jehoahaz  [Anointing]. 

Jehoahaz   is   supposed    to   be  the   person  who  ig 
designated   under  the  emblem   of  a  young   lion 
carried  in  chains  to  Egypt  (Ezek,  xix!   3,  4). 
JEHOASH.     [Joash.] 

JEHOIACHIN  (^?;^^^  Ood-appointed ; 
Sept.  'Ia;axtV)i  ''y  contraction  Jeconiah  and  Co- 
NiAH,  nineteenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  of  Je- 
hoiakirn. When  his  /'ather  was  slam,  b.c.  509, 
the  King  of  Babylon  allowed  him,  as  the  rightful 
heir,  to  succeed.  He  was  then  eighteen  years  of 
age  according  to  2  Kings  xxiv.  8;  but  only  eight 
according  to  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9.  Many  attempts 
have  been  matle  to  reconcile  these  dales,  the  most 
usual  solution  being  that  he  had  reigned  ten  years 
in  conjunction  with  his  father,  so  that  he  was 
eight  when  he  began  his  joint  rtigii,  but  eighteen 
when  he  began  to  reign  alone.  There  are,  how- 
ever, difficulties  in  this  view,  which,  perhaps, 
leave  it  the  safest  course  to  conclude  that  '  eight' 
in  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  is  a  corruption  of  the  text, 
such  as  might  easily  occur  from  the  relation  of 
the  numbers  eight  and  eighteen. 

Jehoiachin  followed  the  evil  courses  whicli  had 
already  brought  so  much  disaster  upon  (he  royal 
house  of  David,  and  upon  the  peojile  under  it* 
sway.  He  seems  to  have  very  speedily  indicated 
a  political  liias  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the 
Chaldaean  empire;  for  in  three  months  alter  hig 
accession  we  find  the  generals  of  Nebiichadnezzar 
again  laying  siege  to  Jerusalem,  according  to  the 
prediclionsof  Jeremiah  (xxii.  18 — xxiv.  30).  Con- 
vinced of  the  futility  of  resistance,    Jehoiachin 
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T^axi  ou(  and  surrendered  as  soon  as  Nebuchad- 
nezzar arrived  in  person  before  the  city.  He  was 
•eiit  away  as  a  captive  to  Babylon,  with  his 
muther,  his  generals,  and  his  troops,  together  with 
the  artlticers  and  other  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem, 
to  the  numb-r  of  ten  fhousai  d.  Few  were  left  but 
the  poorer  so-  >of  people  and  the  unskilled  laboureis, 
few,  indeed,  wliose  presence  could  be  useful  in 
Babylon  or  dangerous  in  Palestine.  Neither  did 
the  Bahyionian  king  neglect  to  remove  the  trea- 
sures which  could  yet  l)e  gleaned  from  the  palace 
or  tlie  temple  ;  and  lie  now  made  spoil  of  those 
sacred  vessels  of  gold  wiiich  had  been  spared 
Dn  former  occasions.  These  were  cut  up  for 
present  use  of  the  metal  or  for  more  convenient 
transport ;  whereas  those  formerly  taken  had  beefi 
sent  to  Babylon  entire,  and  there  laid  up  as 
trophies  of  victory.  Thus  ended  an  unhafipy 
reign  of  three  months  and  ten  days.  If  the 
Clialdffian  khig  had  then  put  an  end  to  the  show  of 
a  monarchy  and  annexed  the  country  to  liis  own 
dominions,  the  event  would  probably  have  been 
less  unhappy  for  the  nation.  But  still  adhering 
to  his  former  policy,  he  placed  on  the  throne 
Mattaniah,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Josiah, 
whose  name  he  cliatiged  to  Zedekiah  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1-16;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  9,  10;  Jer.  xxix.  2; 
xxxvii.  1). 

Jehoiachin  remained  in  prison  at  Babylon 
during  the  lifetime  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but 
when  that  ])iince  died,  his  son,  Evil-merodach, 
not  only  released  him,  but  gave  him  an  honour- 
able seat  at  his  own  table,  with  precedence  over 
all  tlie  other  dethroned  kings  who  were  kept  at 
Babylon,  and  an  allowance  for  the  support  of  his 
rank  (2  Kings  xxv.  27-30  ;  Jer.  Hi.  31-34).  To 
what  he  owed  this  favour  we  are  not  told  ;  but  the 
Jewish  commentators  allege  that  Evil-merodach  ' 
had  himself  been  put  into  ])rison  by  his  father 
during  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  and  had  there 
contracted  an  intimate  friendship  with  the  de- 
posed king  of  Judali. 

Tlie  name  of  Jechoniah  re-appears  to  fix  Ihe 
eiMch  of  several  of  the  ^jrophecies  of  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  i.  2),  and  of  the  deportation  which  ter- 
minated his  reign  (Esth.  ii.  vi).  In  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Matt.  i.  11)  he  is  named  as  the  '  son 
of  Josias'  liis  uncle. 

JEHOIADA  (y^yl^^  God- known;  Sept. 
'loiSof'),  'iigli-])riest  in  the  times  of  Ahaziah  and 
Athaliah.  He  is  only  known  from  the  part  which 
(le  took  in  recovering  the  throne  of  Judah  for  the 
young  Joash,  who  had  been  saved  by  his  wife 
Jehoshehali  from  the  massacre  by  which  Athaliah 
sought  to  exterminate  the  royal  line  of  David. 
The  particulars  of  this  transaction  are  related 
under  other  heads  [Athaliah;  JoashJ.  Je- 
hoiada  maiiilested  much  decision  and  forecast  on 
this  occasion ;  and  he  used  for  good  the  great 
jiovver  which  devolved  upon  him  during  the  mi- 
nority of  the  young  king,  and  the  inlluence  which 
he  continued  to  enjoy  as  long  as  he  lived.  The 
value  of  this  inlluence  is  shown  by  the  misconduct 
and  the  disorders  of  the  kingdom  after  his  death. 
He  died  in  B.C.  S3  1,  at  the  age  of  130,  and  his 
remains  were  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  sepul- 
chre of  .he  kings  at  Jerusalem  (2  Kings  xi.  12; 
3  Chron.  xxiii.  xxiv.). 

JEHOIAKIM  (DTt'^*.  Ood-estahlishcd ;  Sept. 
iMCIicfft),   originally   ELIAKIM,  second  son  of 
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Josiah,  and  eighteenth  king  of  Judah.  Cn  tb» 
death  of  his  father  tlie  ])eople  raised  to  the  throne 
his  younger  brother  Jehoahaz;  but  three  months 
after,  when  the  Egyptian  king  returned  from  the 
Euphrates,  he  removed  Jehoahaz,  and  gave  the 
crown  to  the  rightful  heir,  Eliakim,  whose  name  lie 
changed  to  Jehoiakim.  This  change  of  name  often 
took  place  in  similar  circumstances;  and  the 
altered  name  was  in  fact  the  badge  of  a  tributary 
prince.  Jehoiakim  began  to  reign  in  b.c.  608,  and 
reigned  eleven  years.  He  of  course  occui)ied  the 
position  of  a  vassal  of  the  Egyptian  empire,  and  ii 
that  capacity  had  to  lay  upon  the  peojile  lieavj 
imposts  to  pay  the  appointed  tribute,  in  addition 
to  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government.  But,  as 
if  this  were  not  enough,  it  would  seem  from  va- 
rious passages  in  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxii.  13,  &c.^ 
that  Jehoiakim  aggravated  the  public  charge^ 
and  consequently  the  public  calamities,  by  a  de- 
gree of  luxury  and  magnificence  in  his  establish- 
ments and  structures  very  ill-suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  his  kingdom  and  the  jiosition  which 
he  occupied.  Hence  much  extortion  and  wrong- 
doing, much  privation  and  deceit;  and  when  we 
add  to  this  a  general  forgetfulness  of  God  and 
proneness  to  idolatry,  we  have  the  outlines  of  that 
picture  which  the  prophet  Jeremiah  has  drawn  in 
the  most  sombre  hues. 

However  heavy  may  have  been  the  Egyptian 
yoke,  Jehoiakim  was  destined  to  pass  under  one 
heavier  still.  In  his  time  the  empire  of  Western 
Asia  was  disputed  between  the  kings  of  Egypt 
and  Babylon ;  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
pressed  between  these  mighty  rivals,  and  neces- 
sarily either  the  tributary  or  very  I'eeble  enemy 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  could  not  but  sulfer  nearly 
equally,  whichever  proved  the  conquerbr.  The 
kings  of  Judah  were  therefore  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion of  peculiar  difficulty,  out  of  which  they  could 
only  escape  with  safety  by  the  exercise  of  great 
discretion,  and  through  the  special  mercies  of 
the  God  of  Israel,  who  had  by  his  high  covenant 
engaged  to  protect  them  so  long  as  they  walked 
uprightly.  This  they  did  not,  and  were  in  con- 
sequence abandoned  to  thetr  doom. 

In  the  thin!  year  of  his  reign  Jehoiakim,  being 
besieged  in  Jerusalem,  was  forced  to  submit  to 
Neliuchadnezzar,  and  was  by  his  order  laden 
with  chains,  with  the  intention  of  sending  him 
captive  to  Babylon  (1  Chron.  xxxvi.  6);  but 
eventually  the  conqueror  changed  his  mind  and 
restored  the  crown  to  him.  Many  persons,  liow- 
ever,  of  high  family,  and  some  even  of  the  royal 
blood,  were  sent  away  to  Babylon.  Among 
these  was  Daniel,  then  a  mere  youth.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  treasures  and  sacred  vessels  of 
the  temple  were  also  taken  away  and  deposited 
in  the  id(d-teniple  at  Babylon  (Dan.  i.  1,  2). 
The  year  folh)wing  the  Egyptians  were  defeated 
upon  the  Eujihrates  (Jer.  xlvi.  2),  and  Jehoiakim, 
when  ho  saw  the  remains  of  the  defeated  army 
pass  by  his  territory,  could  not  but  perceive  how 
vain  had  been  that  reliance  upon  Egypt  against 
which  he  had  been  constantly  cautioneii  by  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  xxxi.  1  ;  xlv.  1).  In  the  same  yeai 
the  prujihet  caused  a  C(dlection  of  his  piopbecies 
to  l)e  written  out  by  his  faithful  Barucli,  and  to  ht 
read  publicly  by  him  in  the  court  of  the  temple. 
This  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  king, 
he  sent  for- it  and  had  it  read  before  him.  BuJ 
he  heard  not  much  of  the  bitter  denuQciatiuiu 
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with  wViIch  it  was  charged,  before  he  took  tlie  roll 
froDi  the  reader,  and  after  cutting  it  in  pieces 
threw  it  into  the  brasier  which,  it  being  winter, 
was  burning  before  him  in  the  liall.  The  coun- 
sel of  God  against  him,  howerer,  stood  sure ;  a 
fresh  roll  was  written,  with  tlie  addition  of  a 
further  and  most  awful  denunciation  against  the 
king,  occasioned  by  this  foolish  and  sacrilegious 
act.  '  He  shall  have  none  to  sit  upon  the  throne 
of  David  :  and  his  dead  body  shall  be  cast  out 
in  the  day  to  the  heat  and  in  the  night  to  the 
frost'  (Jer.  xxxvi.).  All  this,  however,  appears 
to  have  made  little  impression  upon  Jehoiakim, 
who  still  walked  in  his  old  paths. 

The  condition  of  the  kingdom  as  tributary  to 
the  Chaldaeans  probably  diflered  little  from  that 
in  which  it  stood  as  tributary  to  the  Egyptians, 
except  that  its  resources  were  more  exhausted  by 
the  course  of  time,  and  that  its  gold  went  to  the 
east  instead  of  the  south.  But  at  length,  after 
three  years  of  subjection,  Jehoiakim,  finding  the 
king  of  Babylon  fully  engaged  elsewhere,  and 
deluued  by  the  Egyptian  party  in  liis  court,  ven- 
tured to  withhold  his  trii)ute,  and  tliereby  to 
throw  off  the  Chaldaean  yoke.  This  ste]).  taken 
contrary  to  tlie  earnest  remonstrances  of  Jeremiah, 
was  the  ruin  of  Jelioiakim.  It  might  seem  suc- 
cessful for  a  little,  from  the  Chaldaeans  not  tiien 
having  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  this 
quarter.  In  due  time,  however,  tlie  land  was 
invaded  by  their  armies,  accompanied  by  a  vast 
number  of  auxiliaries  from  tiie  neighbouring 
countriet,  the  Edomites,  Moabites,  and  others, 
who  were  for  the  most  part  actuated  by  a  fierce 
hatred  against  the  Jewish  name  and  nation.  The 
events  of  the  war  are  not  related.  Jerusalem  was 
taken,  or  rather  surrendered  on  terms,  which 
Josephus  alleges  were  little  heeded  by  Nebu- 
cliadnezzar.  It  is  certain  that  Jehoiakim  was 
slain,  but  whether  in  one  of  the  actions,  or,  as 
Joseplius  says,  after  the  surrender,  we  cannot  de- 
termine. His  body  remained  exposed  and  unla- 
meiiled  without  the  city,  under  the  circumstances 
foretold  by  tlie  prophet — '  They  shall  not  lament 
for  him,  saying,  Ah,  my  brother!  or,  Ah,  sister! 
Tliey  shall  not  lament  tor  him,  saying.  Ah,  lord  ! 
or.  Ah,  his  glory  !  He  shall  be  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the 
gates  of  Jerusalem'  (Jer.  xxii.  IS,  19;  1  Chron. 
id.  15;  2  Kings  xxiii.  34-37;  xxiv.  1-7; 
2  Chron.  xxxvi.  4-8). 

It  was  not  the  object  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to 
destroy  altogether  a  power  which,  as  tributary  to 
him,  formed  a  serviceable  outpost  towards  Egypt, 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  great  final  object 
of  all  ids  designs  in  tliis  quarter.  He  therefore 
•tiii  maintained  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  placed 
on  it  Jehoiachin,  llie  son  of  the  late  king.  He, 
however,  sent  away  another  body,  a  second  corps 
cf  the  nobles  and  chief  persons  of  the  nation, 
ih/ee  thousand  in  number,  among  whom  was 
iUekiel,  afterwards  called  to  prophesy  in  the  land 
of  bis  exile. 

JEHONADAB.     [Jonadab.] 

JEHORAM  (D"Tin^,  God-exalted;  Sept.  'I«- 
/Kiju),  eldest  son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat, 
and  fifth  king  of  Judah,  who  began  to  reign  (se- 
parately) in  B.C.  889,  at  the  age  of  thirty-Hve 
jears,  and  reigned  five  years.  It  is  indeed  said 
m  the  general   account  that  he  began  to  reign 
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at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  that  he  reign«<i  eight 
years;  but  the  conclusions  deducible  from  th« 
fact  that  his  reign  began  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Joram,  king  of  Israel,  show  that  the  rei^n  tlius 
stated  dates  back  three  years  into  the  reign  of  his 
father,  who  from  tliis  is  seen  to  have  associated  his 
eldest  son  with  him  in  the  later  years  of  bis  reign. 

Jel.oram  jMotited  little  by  tliis  association.  He 
had  unhappily  been  married  to  Aihaliah,  the 
daughter  of  .A.hab  and  Jezebel  ;  and  her  influence 
soema  to  have  neutralized  all  the  good  he  might 
have  derived  from  the  examjile  of  his  father. 
One  of  the  llrst  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  ])ut  liis 
brothers  to  death  and  seize  the  vabialde  appaiia'^es 
which  their  father  had  in  his  lifetime  bestowed 
upon  them.  After  this  we  are  not  .surprised  to 
find  him  giving  way  to  tlie  gross  idolatries  of 
that  new  and  strange  kind — the  Phuenician — 
which  had  lieen  brought  into  Israel  by  Jezeliel, 
and  into  Judali  by  her  daughter  Athaliah.  For 
tlie^e  atrocities  tlie  Lord  let  forth  his  anger 
against  Jehoram  and  his  kingdom.  The  Edom- 
ites revolted,  and,  according  to  old  pro|ihecies 
(Gen.  xxvii.  40),  sliook  off  the  yoke  of  Judah. 
The  Philistines  on  one  side,  and  the  Arabians  and 
Cushites  on  the  other,  also  giew  bold  against  a 
king  forsaken  of  God,  and  in  rejieated  invasions 
spoiled  the  land  of  all  its  substance;  they  even 
ravaged  the  royal  palaces,  and  took  away  the 
wives  and  children  of  the  king,  leaving  him  only 
one  son,  Ahaziah.  Nor  was  this  all;  Jehoram 
was  in  his  last  days  afllicted  with  a  frightful 
disease  in  his  Iwwels,  vvhicli,  from  the  terms 
employed  in  describing  it,  appears  to  have  been 
malignant  dysentery  in  its  most  shocking  and 
tormenting  form.  After  a  disgraceful  reign,  and 
a  most  painful  death,  jjublic  ojiinion  inflicted 
the  posthumous  disiionour  of  refusing  him  a  place 
in  the  sepulchre  of  tlie  kings.  Jehoram  was  by 
far  the  most  impious  and  cruel  tyrant  that  had 
as  yet  occupied  the  throne  of  Judah,  though  he 
was  rivalled  or  surjiassed  by  some  of  his  suc- 
sessors  (2  Kings  viii.  1(5-24;  2  Chron.  xxi.). 

2.  JEHORAM,  King  of  Israel  [JohamJ. 

JEHOSHAPHAT  (t2QK'i^^  God-judged, 
Sept.  'Itjiaafpav),  fointeenfli  king  of  Judah,  and 
son  of  Asa, -whom  he  succeeded  in  b.  c.  914, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  and  reigneil  twenty- 
five  years.  He  commenced  his  reign  by  forti- 
fying his  kingdom  against  Israel ;  and  liaving  tlia 
secured  himself  against  surprise  from  the  quarte 
which  gave  most  disturbance  to  him,  he  proceeded 
to  purge  the  land  from  the  idolatries  and  idola- 
trous monuments  by  which  it  was  still  tainted 
Even  the  higlijdaces  and  groves.which  formerwell- 
disposed  kings  had  suflered  to  remain,  were  by  the 
zeal  of  Jehosha])hat  in  a  great  measure  destroy* i, 
The  chiefs,  with  priests  and  Levites,  jiroceeded 
from  town  to  town,  with  the  book  of  the  law  in 
their  hands,  instructing  tlie  j^eople,  and  calling 
back  their  wandering  alTeclions  to  the  religion  ol 
their  fathers.  This  was  a  beautiful  and  interest- 
ing circumstance  in  the  ojierations  of  the  young 
king.  Other  good  jirinces  had  been  content  to 
smite  down  the  outward  show  of  idolatry  by 
force  of  hand  ;  but  Jehoshajihat  saw  that  this  was 
not  of  itself  s  ifKcient,  and  that  the  basis  of  a 
solid  reformation  must  be  laid  by  providing  fcr 
the  better  instruction  of  the  people  in  their  reli« 
gious  duties  and  privileges. 
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Jeiioshapyiat  was  too  well  instructed  in  tlie 
great  principles  of  tiie  theocracy  not  to  know  that 
his  laitliful  comiuct  liad  entitled  liim  to  expect 
the  divine  protection.  Of  that  protection  he 
soon  had  manifest  proofs.  At  home  lie  enjoyed 
peace  and  abundance,  and  abroad  security 
and  honnur.  His  treasuries  were  tilled  with  the 
*  presents '  wliich  the  blessing  of  God  upon  the 
ficople,  '  in  their  l)asket  and  their  store,'  enabled 
then  to  bring.  His  renown  extended  into  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  tlie  Philistines,  as  well 
as  the  adjoining  Arabian  t'-ibes,  paid  liim  rich 
tributes  in  silver  and  in  uattle.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  put  all  his  towns  in  good  condition, 
to  erect  fortresses,  to  organize  a  powerful  army, 
and  to  raise  his  kingdom  to  a  degree  of  import- 
ance and  splendour  wliich  it  had  not  enjoyed 
since  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes. 

The  weak  and  impious  Ahab  at  that  time  oc- 
cupied the  throne  of  Israel ;  and  Jelioshaphat, 
having  nothing  to  fear  from  his  power,  sought,  or 
at  least  did  not  repel,  an  alliance  with  him. 
This  is  alleged  to  have  been  the  grand  mistake 
of  his  reign  ;  and  that  it  was  such  is  proved  by 
the  consequences.  Ahab  miglit  be  benefited  by 
the  connection,  l)ut  under  no  circumstance  could 
it  be  of  service  to  Jehosliaph.at  or  his  kingdom,  and 
it  might,  as  it  actually  did,  involve  him  in  much 
disgrace  and  disaster,  and  bring  bloodshed  and 
trouble  into  his  house.  His  fault  seems  to  have 
beon  the  result  of  that  easiness  of  temper  and 
overflowing  amiability  of  disposition,  which  the 
careful  student  may  trace  in  liis  character ;  and 
wliicii,  although  very  engaging  attributes  in  pri- 
vate life,  are  not  always  among  the  safest  or  most 
valuable  qualities  which  a  king  in  his  public 
capacity  might  possess. 

After  a  feiv  years  we  find  Jehoshaphat  on  a  visit 
to  Ahab,  in  Samaria,  being  the  first  time  any  of  the 
kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  had  met  in  peace.  He 
here  experienced  a  reception  worthy  of  his  great- 
ness; but  Ahab  failed  not  to  take  advantage  of  tlie 
occasion,  and  so  Worked  upon  tlie  weak  points  of 
Lis  character  as  to  prevail  upon  him  to  take  arms 
with  him  against  the  Syrians,  with  whom,  liitherto, 
the  kingdom  of  Judali  never  had  had  any  war  or  oc- 
casion of  quarrel.  However,  Jelioshaphat  was  not 
80  far  infatuated  as  to  jiroceed  to  tlie  Var  without 
consulting  God,  who,  according  to  tlie  principles  of 
the  tlieocratic  government,  was  the  final  arbiter  of 
war  and  peice.  Tiie  false  prophets  of  Ahab  poured 
forth  am|)le  promises  of  success,  and  one  of  them, 
named  Zedekiah,  resorting  to  material  symbols, 
made  him  horns  of  iron,  saying,  'Tiius  saith  the 
Lord,  with  these  shalt  thou  smite  the  Syrians  till 
they  be  consumed.'  Still  Jehoshapliat  was  not 
satisfied  ;  and  tiie  answer  to  his  furtiier  inquiries 
extorted  from  him  a  rebuke  of  the  reluctance 
which  Aliab  manifested  to  call  Micah,  'the  pro- 
phet of  the  Lord.'  The  fearless  words  of  this 
iirophet  did  not  make  the  impression  upon  the 
Ling  of  Judati  which  miglit  iiave  been  expected; 
or,  probably,  he  then  felt  liimself  too  deeply  bound 
in  honour  to  recede.  He  went  to  the  fatal  battle 
of  Ramoth-Gilead.  and  there  nearly  became  the 
victim  of  a  plan  whch  Ahab  had  laid  for  his  own 
•afety  at  tlie  expen'jC  of  i;is  too-confiding  ally.  He 
persuaded  Jehoshajihat  to  appear  as  king,  while  he 
himself  went  disguised  to  tiie  battle.  This  brought 
the  heat  of  the  contest  around  him,  as  the  Syrians 
iBok  him  for  Ahab;  and  if  tliey  had  not  in  time 


discovered  their  mistake,  he  would  certainly  haW 
been  slain.  Ahab  was  killed,  and  the  battia 
lost  [Ahab]  ;  but  Jehoshaphat  escaped,  and  f 
turned  to  Jerusalem. 

On  his  return  from  this  imprudent  expc'-'. 
he  was  met  by  tlie  just  reproaches  of  the  proprf'^ 
Jehu.  The  liest  atonement  he  could  make  for 
this  error  was  by  the  course  he  actually  took. 
He  resumed  his  labours  in  the  further  extirpation 
of  idolatry,  in  the  instruction  of  tlie  people,  and 
the  improvement  of  his  realm.  He  now  made 
a  tour  of  his  kingdom  in  person,  that  he  might 
see  the  ordinances  of  God  duly  established,  and 
witness  the  due  execution  of  his  intentions  respect- 
ing the  instruction  of  the  people  in  the  divine 
law.  This  tour  enabled  hirn  to  discern  many 
defects  in  the  local  administration  of  justice, 
which  he  then  applied  himself  to  remedy.  He 
ap])ointed  magistrates  in  every  city,  for  the  de- 
termination of  causes  civil  and  ecclesiastical ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  was  in  those  days  exposed,  may  b# 
gathered  from  his  excellent  charge  to  them  :— 
'  Take  heed  what  ye  do,  for  ye  judge  not  fa 
man,  but  for  the  Lord,  who  is  with  you  in  tin 
judgment.  Wherefore  now  let  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  be  upon  you ;  take  heed  and  do  it :  for 
there  is  no  iniquity  with  the  Lord  our  God,  nor 
respect  of  persons,  nor  taking  of  gifts.'  Then  he 
established  a  supreme  council  of  justice  at  Jeru- 
salem, composed  of  priests,  Levites,  and  '  the 
chiefs  of  the  fathers;'  to  which  difficult  cases 
were  reli&rred,  and  appeals  brought  from  the  pro- 
vincial tribunals.  This  tribunal  also  was  in- 
ducted by  a  weighty  but  short  charge  from  the 
king,  whose  conduct  in  this  and  other  matters 
places  him  at  the  very  head  of  the  monarchs  Avlio 
reigned  over  Judah  as  a  separate  kingdom. 

The  activity  of  Jehoshaphat's  mind  was  then 
turned  towards  the  revival  of  that  maritime  com- 
merce which  had  been  established  by  J'oloriion. 
The  land  of  Edom  and  the  ports  of  the  Klaiiitic 
Gulf  were  still  under  the  power  of  Judah;  and 
in  them  the  king  prepared  a  fleet  for  the  voyage 
to  Ophir.  Unhappily,  however,  he  yielded  to  the 
wish  of  the  king  of  Israel,  and  allowed  him  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  For  this  the  expe- 
dition was  doomed  of  God,  and  the  vessels  were 
wrecked  almost  as  soon  as  they  quitted  jiort. 
Instructed  by  Eliezer,  the  proiihet,  as  to  the  cause 
of  this  disaster,  Jehoshaphat  equipped  a  ne^v  fleet, 
and  having  this  time  declined  the  co-ojieration 
of  the  king  of  Israel,  the  voyage  prospereu.  The 
trade  was  not,  however,  prosecuted  with  any  zeal, 
and  was  soon  abandoned  [Commrkcis]. 

In  accounting  for  the  disposition  of  Jelioslia- 
phat  to  contract  alliances  with  the  king  of  Israel, 
we  are  to  remember  that  there  existed  a  poweitul 
tie  between  the  two  courts  in  the  marriage  of 
Jehoshaphat's  eldest  son  with  Athaliali,  t'le 
daughter  of  Ahab;  and,  when  we  advert  to  the 
part  in  public  att'airs  which  that  ])rincess  aftei^- 
wards  took,  it  may  well  be  conceived  that  even 
thus  early  she  jiossessed  an  infiuence  for  evil  in 
the  court  of  Judah. 

After  the  death  of  Ahaziah,  kin;?  of  Israel, 
Joram,  his  successor,  persuaded  Jeiufshaphat  to 
joiti  him  in  an  expedition  against  M.'a.b.  This 
alliance  was,  however,  on  political  grounds,  more 
excusable  than  the  two  former,  as  trie  Mnabites, 
who  were  under  tribute  to  Israel,  might  draw  iota 
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thexr  cause  tlie  Edomites,  who  were  Irilnitary  to 
Judah.  B^-siilt'S,  Moab  could  be  invaded  with 
mott  advantage  fVotn  the  south,  round  l)y  tlie  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea ;  and  the  king  of  Israel  could 
not  gain  access  to  then;  in  tlrit  quarter  bnt  liy 
marching  thioiigli  the  territories  of  .lehoshajjhat. 
Tlie  latter  not  <.nly  joined  Joram  witli  his  own 
army,  but  required  his  tributary,  the  king  of 
Kuom,  to  bring  i\is  forces  into  tiie  field.  During 
Beven  days'  marcii  throngli  the  wihJerness  ol'Edom, 
♦  he  army  siilTered  much  from  want  of  water  ;  and 
by  the  time  the  allies  came  in  sight  of  the  army 
of  Moab,  they  were  ready  to  perish  from  thirst. 
In  tiiia  emergency  the  ])ious  Jehosliapliat  tliought, 
as  usual,  of  cunsulting  the  Lord;  and  hearing 
that  the  prophet  Elisha  was  in  the  camji,  the 
three  kings  jiroceedevl  to  his  tent.  For  the  sake 
of  Jehosha))hat,  and  for  his  sake  only,  deliverance 
was  promised  ;  and  it  came  during  the  ensuing 
night,  in  tiie  shape  of  an  aliundant  supply  of 
water,  wiiich  rolled  down  the  exhausted  wadys, 
and  tilled  the  pools  and  hollow  grounds.  After- 
wards Jehoshaphat  took  his  full  part  in  the  ope- 
rations of  the  campaign,  till  the  armies  were 
induced  to  with(h-aw  in  horror,  by  witnessing  the 
dreadful  act  of  Mesha,  king  of  Moab,  in  offering 
up  his  eldest  son  in  sacrifice  upon  the  wall  of  tlie 
town  in  which  he  was  shut  up. 

This  war  kindled  another  much  more  dangerous 
to  Jelioshaphat.  The  Moabites.  I>eing  highly  ex- 
asperated at  the  pait  he  liad  taken  against  them, 
turned  all  their  wrath  upon  iiim.  They  induced 
their  kindred,  the  Ammonites,  to  join  tliem,  ob- 
tained auxiliaries  from  the  Syrians,  and  even  drew 
over  the  Eilomites  ;  so  lliat  the  strength  of  all  the 
neig!)bouring  nations  may  be  s.iid  to  have  been 
united  for  this  great  enterprise.  Tiie  allied  forces 
entered  the  land  of  Judah  and  encamped  at  En- 
gedi,  near  the  western  border  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In 
this  extremity  Jehosiiaphat  felt  tiiat  all  his  defence 
lay  with  God.  A  solemn  fast  was  held,  and  the 
people  tepaired  from  tlie  towns  to  Jerusalem  to 
»eek  help  of  tiie  Lord.  In  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  multitude  the  king,  in  the  coint  of  the 
temple,  ofl'ered  up  a  fervent  praxer  to  God,  con- 
cluding with — '()  our  God,  wilt  thou  not  judge 
them,  for  we  have  no  might  against  this  great 
company  tliat  cometh  against  us,  neitlier  know 
we  what  to  do;  but  our  eyes  are  upon  thee.' 
He  ceased  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  silence 
which  ensued,  a  voice  was  raised  pronouncing 
deliverance  in  the  name  of  tiie  Lord,  and  telling 
them  to  go  out  on  the  morrow  to  the  clitTs  over- 
looking the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  see  them 
^11  overtlirown  without  a  f)low  from  tliem.  The 
voice  was  that  of  .Jahaziel,  one  of  the  Levites. 
His  words  came  to  pass.  The  allies  quarrelled 
among  themselves  and  de.stroyed  each  other  ;  so 
that  when  flie  .Tuilaiiites  came  tlie  next  day  tliey 
found  tlieir  dreaded  enemies  all  dead,  and  nothing 
was  left  for  them  but  to  take  tlie  rich  spoils  of  the 
slain.  This  done,  they  returned  with  triumjilial 
songs  to  Jerusalem.  Tliis  great  event  w<is  recog- 
nised even  by  tli-.'  neiglibouriiig  nations  as  the  act 
of  God  ;  and  so  strdng  was  the  impression  wtiich 
it  made  upon  them,  that  tlie  remainder  of  the 
good  king's  reign  was  altogether  undisturbed. 
His  death,  however,  took  place  not  very  long 
after  tliis  at  the  age  of  sixty,  after  having  reigned 
twenty-fve  years,  b.c.  896.  He  left  the  king- 
dom ill   t  nrusperous  condition  to  his  eldest  son 
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Jelioram,  whom  he  had    in  tlie  last  years  of  hii 
life  associated  with  him  in  the  government. 

'Jehosliapliat,  who  sought  tlie  Lord  with  all  his 
heart,'  was  the  character  given  fo  this  king  by 
Jehu,  when,  on  that  account,  he  gave  to  his 
grandsire  an  honouralile  grave  (2  Chniii.  xxii.  9). 
And  this,  in  fact,  was  tlie  suin  ,niid  subst.mce  of 
his  character.  The  Hebrew  annals  idler  the  ex- 
amjile  of  no  king  who  more  carefidly  squared 
all  his  cotidi-.ct  by  the  principles  of  the  theocracy, 
lie  kept  the  lord  always  before  his  eyes,  aiid 
was  in  all  things  obedient  to  his  will  when  made 
known  to  him  by  the  projihets.  Few  of  the  kings 
of  Judah  manifested  so  much  zeal  for  tlie  real 
welfare  of  his  people,  or  took  measures  so  judi- 
cious to  promote  it.  His  good  talents,  the  bene- 
volence of  his  disposition,  and  his  generally  sound 
judgment  are  shown  not  only  in  the  great  mea- 
sures of  domestic  policy  which  di.stio!;iii,slied  his 
reign,  but  liy  the  manner  in  wliich  they  werfc 
executed.  No  trace  can  be  found  in  him  of  thaf 
pride  which  dishonoured  some  and  ruined  otheru 
of  the  kings  who  jireceded  and  followed  him. 
Most  of  his  errors  arose  from  that  dangerous  fa- 
cility of  temper  which  sometimes  led  him  to  act 
against  tlie  didates  of  his  naturull  v  Sdiind  judg- 
ment, or  prevented  that  judgment  from  bei.ng 
fairly  erfercised.  The  kingdom  of  Judah  was 
never  happier  or  more  ]irosperous  tlian  under  liis 
reign ;  and  this,  perlia])s,  is  the  highest  praise 
fliat  can  be  given  to  any  king. 

JEHOSHAPHAT,  VALLEY  OF,  the  name 
now  given  to  the  valley  wliich  bounds  Jeiu.salem 
on  the  east,  and  sepaiates  it  from  the  Mount  of 
Olives  [Jekusai.em]. 

In  Joel  iii.  2,  12,  we  read,  'the  Lord  will 
gather  all  nations  in  the  valley  of  Jehoshajihat, 
and  plead  with  thfm  tliere.'  Many  interpreters, 
Jewish  and  Chiistian,  conclude  fiom  tins  that 
the  last  judgment  is  to  take  jd.ice  in  the  above- 
mentioned  valley.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  valley  then  Ixire  any  such  name; 
and  more  discreet  interjjieters  understand  the  text 
to  denote  a  valley  in  which  some  great  victory- 
was  to  be  won,  most  probably  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, which  should  utterly  iliscomfit  the  ancient 
enemies  of  Israel,  and  resemble  the  victory  wliicli 
Jehoshaphat  obtained  over  the  Ammonites,  Moab- 
ites, and  Ed.-mites  (2  Cliron.  xx.  22-26).  Others 
translate  the  name  Jehoshaphat  into  God's  judg- 
ment, and  thus  read,  '  the  valley  of  God's  judg- 
ment,' which  is  doubtless  symtjolical,  like  '  the 
valley  of  decision,'  i.  e.  of  punishment,  in  tlie  same 
chapter. 

JEHOSHEBA,  daughter  of  Jehoram,  sisfei 
of  Ahaziah,  and  aunt  of  Joash,  kings  of  Judah. 
The  last  of  these  owed  liis  life  to  lier.  and  his 
crown  to  her  husband,  the  high-priest  Jehoiada 
[Jbhoiad.\]. 

JEHOVAH  C^J'^?))  o""  rather  perhaps  Jahveh 
(mil]!),  accord  ng  to  the  reading  suggested  by 
Ewald,  Haven. ick,  anil  others— the  name  by 
which  God  was  pleased  to  make  himself  ktiowi 
under  the  covenant,  to  the  ancient  Hebrev 
(Exod.  vi.  2,  3).  The  import  uf  this  name  h/u 
been  considered  under  the  head  God. 

JEHU  (S-in^  God  is;  Sept.  'loC;  Cod.  Alex. 
'Eir]ov),  tenth  king  of  Israel,  and  founder  of  iti 
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fourth  dynasty,  who  It^f^an  to  reign  in  B.C.  884, 
ami  reigneJ  twenty-eight  years. 

Jehu  held  a  command  in  the  Israelite  army 
posted  at  Ramoth  Gilead  to  hold  in  check  the 
Syrians,  who  of  late  years  had  made  strenuous 
efVorts  to  extend  their  frontier  to  the  Jordan,  and 
had  jjossessed  themselves  of  much  of  the  territory 
of  tlie  Israelites  east  of  that  river.  The  contest 
was  in  fact  still  carried  on  which  had  begun 
many  years  before  in  the  reign  of  Ahab,  the 
present  king's  father,  who  had  lost  his  life  in 
battle  before  tiiis  very  Itamoth  Gilead.  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judali,  had  taken  part  witli  Joram,  king 
of  Israel,  in  this  war  ;  and  as  the  latter  liad 
been  severely  -.vounded  in  a  recent  action,  and 
nad  gone  to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds, 
Ahaziah  had  also  gone  thither  on  a  visit  of  sym- 
jjathy  to  him. 

In  tliis  state  of  affairs  a  council  of  war  was 
neld  among  the  military  commanders  in  camp, 
when  very  unex[)ectedly  one  of  the  discijiles  of  the 
prophets,  known  for  such  by  his  garb,  appeared 
at  the  door  of  tlie  tent,  and  called  fortli  Jehu,  de- 
claring that  he  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  him. 
He  had  been  sent  by  Elisha  the  prophet,  in  dis- 
charge of  a  duty  which  long  beibre  had  been 
confided  by  tlie  Lord  to  Elijaii  (1  Kings  xix.  16), 
and  from  him  had  devolved  on  his  successor. 
When  they  were  alone  the  young  man  drew  forth 
a  horn  of  oil  and  poured  it  upon  Jehu's  head,  with 
tlie  words,  '  Tims  saifh  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  I 
iiave  anointed  thee  king  over  tlie  people  of  the 
Lord,  even  over  Israel.  And  thou  shalt  smite 
the  house  of  Ahab  tliy  master,  that  I  may  a\  enge 
the  blood  of  my  servants  ttie  prophets,  and  the 
blood  of  all  the  servants  of  the  Lord,  at  the  hand 
of  Jezebel"  (2  Kings  ix.  7,  8).  Surprising  as 
tliis  message  must  have  been,  and  avvlVil  the  duty 
which  it  imiiosed,  Jeliu  was  fully  equal  to  the 
task  and  the  occasion.  He  returned  to  the  coun- 
cil, probably  with  an  altered  air,  for  he  was  asked 
what  had  been  tlie  c<immnnicafion  of  the  young 
propiiet  to  him.  He  told  them  ])lainly  ;  and 
they  were  obviously  ripe  for  defection  from  tlie 
liouse  of  Ahab,  for  they  were  all  deliglited  at 
tiie  news,  and  taking  him  in  triumph  to  '  the  top 
of  the  stairs,'  tliey  spread  tlieir  mantles  beneath 
bis  feet,  and  pro(daimed  iiim  king  by  sound  of 
truni])et  in  tlie  presence  of  all  the  tiou|)8. 

Jehu  was  not  a  man  to  lose  any  advantage 
through  remissness.  He  immediately  entered  his 
.liariol,  in  order  that  his  presence  at  Jezreel  should 
i>e.  the  first  announcement  which  Joram  could 
receive  of  tlii*  revolution. 

As  soon  as  the  advance  of  Jehu  and  his  party 
was  seen  in  the  distance  liy  the  watchmen  upon 
tlie  palace-tower  in  Jezreel,  two  messengers  were 
«uccc9«lvely  sent  forth  to  meet  him,  and  were 
commanded  by  Jehu  to  follow  in  his  rear.  But 
wlien  the  w.itcliman  reported  that  he  could  now 
recognise  tlie  furious  driving  of  Jehu,  Joram 
went  forth  liimseH'  to  meet  him,  and  \vas  accom- 
panied liy  the  king  of  Judah.  .  Tliey  met  in  the 
fiekl  of  Naboth,  so  fatal  to  the  house  of  Ahab. 
The  "^:ng  saluted  liini  with  'Is  it  jieace,  Jeliu'^' 
und  ie<'eived  the  answer,  '  ^Vilat  j>eace,  so  lotif: 
a*  the  whoredoms  { idolatries)  of  thy  mother  Jezebel 
Vid  her  witchcrafts  are  so  many  :'  This  com- 
pletely opened  the  eyes  of  Joram,  who  exclaimed 
♦o  the  king  of  Judah,  '  Tliei-e  is  treachery,  () 
'^baaiahi'  and  turned  ta  <l«e.     But  Jeliu  felt  no 
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infirmity  of  purpose,  and  knew  that  the  shfhtcit 
wavering  might  be  fatal  to  him.  He  therefor* 
drew  a  bow  with  his  full  strength  and  tent  forth 
an  arrow  which  passed  through  the  king's  heart, 
Jehu  caused  the  body  to  be  thrown  back  into  the 
field  of  Naboth,  out  of  which  he  had  passed  in  his 
attempt  at  flight,  and  grimly  remarked  to  Bidkar 
his  captain,  '  Remember  how  that,  when  I  and 
thou  rode  together  after  Ahab  his  father,  the  Lord 
laid  this  burden  upon  him.'  The  king  of  Judah 
contrived  to  escape,  but  not  without  a  wound,  of 
which  he  afterwards  died  at  Megiddo  [Ahaziah]. 
Jehu  then  entered  the  city,  whither  the  news  of 
this  transaction  had  already  preceded  him.  As 
he  passed  under  the  walls  of  the  palace  Jezebel 
herself,  studiously  arrayed  for  elfect,  afipeaied  at 
one  of  tlie  windows,  and  saluted  him  with 
question  such  as  migiit  have  shaken  a  man  o. 
weaker  nerves,  'Had  Zimri  peace,  who  slew  his 
master?'  But  Jehu  was  unmoved,  and  instead 
of  answering  her,  called  out, '  Who  is  on  my  side, 
who?'  when  several  eunuchs  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  window,  to  whom  he  cried,  '  Throvr 
her  down!'  and  immediately  this  jiroud  and 
guilty  woman  lay  a  blood-stained  corpse  in  the 
road,  and  was  troilden  under  foot  by  the  liorsea 
[JiMEBEi.].  Jehu  then  went  in  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  palace. 

He  was  now  master  of  Jezreel,  which  was,  next 
to  Samaria,  the  chief  town  of  tlie  kingdom  ;  but 
he  could  not  feel  secure  wliile  the  capital  itse)^ 
was  in  the  hands  of  tlie  royal  family,  and  o. 
those  who  might  be  supposed  to  feel  strong  at- 
tachment to  the  house  of  Ahab.  Tlie  force  of 
the  l)low  which  he  had  struck  was,  however,  fel; 
even  in  Samaria.  \Vlien  therefore  he  wrote  to 
the  persons  in  authority  there  the  somewhat 
ironical  but  designedly  intimidating  counsel,  to 
set  up  one  of  the  young  princes  in  Samaria  as 
king  and  fight  out  the  matter  which  lay  between 
them,  they  sent  a  very  submissive  answer,  giving 
in  their  adhesion,  and  professing  tiieir  readiness  to 
obey  in  all  things  liis  commands.  A  second  letter 
from  Jehu  tested  this  profession  in  a  truly  horrid 
and  exceedingly  Oriental  manner,  requiring  them 
to  appear  before  him  on  the  morrow,  bringing 
with  them  the  heads  of  all  the  royal  jirinces  in 
Samaria.  A  fallen  house  meets  with  little  pity  in 
the  East;  and  when  the  new  king  left  his  palac« 
the  next  morning,  he  found  seventy  human  lieadj 
piled  up  in  two  lieaps  at  his  gate.  There,  in  the 
sight  of  these  heaps,  Jehu  took  occ.ision  to  explain 
his  conduct,  declaring  that  he  must  be  regarded 
as  the  ajipointed  minister  of  the  divine  decrees, 
pronounced  long  since  against  the  house  of  Ahab 
by  the  jirophets,  not  one  of  wliose  words  should 
fall  to  the  ground.  He  then  continued  his  pio- 
scri]itioiis  by  exterminating  in  Jezreel  not  only  all 
in  whose  veins  the  Idood  of  the  conilemned  race 
flowed,  but  also — by  a  considerable  slietch  of  his 
commission — those  officers,  ministers,  and  crea» 
tures  of  the  late  government,  who,  if  snli'ere<l  to 
live,  would  most  likely  be  dislurtjers  of  his  own 
rei<!n.  He  tiien  procee<led  to  Samaria.  So  rapid 
had  been  these  proceedings  tliat  he  met  some  ol 
the  nephews  of  the  king  of  .lutlali,  who  were  going 
to  join  their  unch;  at  Jezreel,  and  iiad  as  yet  hearC 
nothing  of  the  revolution  which  had  taken  place. 
Tliese  also  jierished  under  Jehu's  now  fully- 
awakened  thirst  for  blood,  to  the  number  cf  forty 
two  jierson*. 
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On  fije  way  lie  took  up  into  his  chariot  the 
|KOus  Jehoiiadab  the  Rechabite,  whose  austere 
Tirtue  and  lespec'.ed  character  would,  as  he  felt, 
go  far  to  hallow  his  proceedings  in  the  eyes  of 
the  multitude.  At  Samaria  he  continued  the 
extirpation  of  tlie  ])ersons  more  intimately  con- 
nected witli  the  laie  government.  This,  far  from 
being  in  any  way  singular,  is  a  common  circum- 
itance  in  eastern  revolutions.  But  the  great 
object  of  Jehu  was  to  exterminate  the  ministers 
4nd  more  devoted  adlierents  of  Baal,  who  had 
been  niucii  encouraged  by  Jezebel.  There  was 
even  a  temple  to  this  idol  in  Samaria ;  and  Jehu, 
never  scmpulous  about  the  means  of  reaching 
objects  which  he  believed  to  be  good,  laid  a  snare 
by  which  he  hoi)ed  to  cut  oil'  the  main  liody  of 
Baal's  ministers  at  one  blow.  He  professetl  to 
be  a  mote  zealous  servant  of  Baal  than  Ahab 
had  been,  and  proclaimed  a  great  festival  in  his 
honour,  at  which  none  but  his  true  servants  were 
♦o  be  ])resent.  Tlie  propliets,  priests,  and  officers 
of  Baal  assembled  from  all  jiarts  for  this  great 
•acrifice.  and  sacenlotal  vestments  were  given  to 
tliem,  that  none  of  Jehovah's  worsliippers  might 
be  taken  for  them.  When  the  temple  was  full, 
«oldiers  were  posted  so  that  none  might  escape  ; 
ami  so  soon  as  the  sacriKce  had  been  olVered,  the 
word  was  given  by  the  king,  the  soldiers  entered 
the  temple,  and  put  all  the  worshippers  to  the 
sword.  The  temple  itself  was  then  demolished, 
the  images  overthrown,  and  tlie  site  turned  into  a 
common  jakes. 

Notwithstanding  this  zeal  of  Jehu  in  extermi- 
nating the  grosser  idolatries  which  had  grown  up 
under  his  immediate  predecessors,  he  was  not 
prepared  to  subvert  the  policy  which  had  led 
Jeroboam  and  his  successors  to  maintain  the 
schismatic  establishment  of  the  golden  calves  in 
Dan  and  Beili-el.  The  grounds  of  tliis  policy  are 
explained  in  tlie  article  Jeroboam,  a  reference 
lo  which  will  show  the  groiuids  of  Jeliu's  hesita- 
tion in  this  matter.  This  was,  however,  a  crime 
in  him — the  worship  rendered  to  the  golden  calves 
being  plainly  contrary  to  the  law  ;  a"''  '•  ■'  *iiould 
iiave  felt  that  He  wlio  had  apj""'"<-Vi  him  to  the 
throne  would  have  maintained  Inm  in  it,  notwith- 
standing tlie  apparent  dangers  which  might  seem 
likely  to  ensue  from  jiennitting  his  subjects  to 
refiair  at  the  great  festivals  to  the  metropolis  of 
the  rival  kingihmi,  which  was  the  centre  of  the 
tlieocratical  worship  and  of  sacertlotal  service. 
Here  Jeliu  fell  short:  and  this  very  policy,  ap- 
parently so  prudent  and  far-sighted,  by  which  he 
Soped  to  secure  the  stability  and  independence  of 
jis  kingdom,  was  that  on  account  of  which  the 
term  of  rule  granted  to  his  dynasty  was  shortened. 
For  this,  it  was  foretold  that  his  dynasty  should 
extend  only  to  four  generations;  and  for  this,  the 
divine  aid  was  withheld  from  him  in  his  wars 
with  the  Syrians  under  Hazael  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  Hence  the  war  was  disastrous  to  liini, 
and  the  Syrians  were  aide  to  maintain  themselves 
in  the  possession  of  a  great  part  of  his  territoriei? 
beyond  tiie  Jordan.  He  died  in  b.c.  856,  and 
was  buried  in  Samaria,  leaving  the  throne  to  his 
(on  Jehoa.iaz. 

There  is   nothing  difficult  to  understand  in  the 

•haracter  of  Jeiiu       He  WuS  one  of  those  decisive, 

i«rrii;!e,  a:;ii  ambitious,  yet  prudent,  calculating, 

passi(yiiless  men,  whom  God  from  time  to  time 

ui  t  J  change  the  fate  of  empires  and  execute 
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tiis  judgments  on  the  earth.  He  boasted  of  his  teal 
— '  come  and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord  ' — but  ai  tii« 
bottom  it  was  zeal  for  Jehu.  His  zeal  was  great 
so  long  as  it  led  to  act.s  wliich  squared  with  hitown 
interests,  but  it  cooled  marvellously  when  required 
to  take  a  direction  in  his  judgment  less  favonra'olc 
to  them.  Even  his  zeal  in  extirpating  the  idolatry 
of  Baal  is  not  free  from  suspicion.  The  altar  of 
Baal  was  that  which  Ahali  had  associated  with 
his  throne,  and  in  overturning  the  latter  he  could 
not  prudently  let  the  former  stand,  surrounded  as 
it  was  by  attached  adherents  of  the  house  which 
he  had  extirpated  (2  Kings  ix.-x.). 

2.  JEHU,  son  of  Hanani,  a  prophet,  who  was 
sent  to  pronounce  upon  Baasha,  king  of  Israel, 
and  his  house,  the  same  awful  doom  which  had 
been  already  executed  upon  tlie  house  of  Jeroboam 
(I  Kings  xvi.  1-7).  The  same  j,>rophet  wis,  many 
years  after,  commissioned  to  repro\  e  Jehoshaphat 
for  his  dangerous  connection  with  the  houae  of 
Ahab  (2  Chron.  xix.  2). 

JEPHTHAH  (^^l?^  opener;  Sept.  'U<pO<i(), 
ninth  judge  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  jierson  named  Gilead  by  a 
concubine.  After  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
expelled  from  his  home  by  the  envy  of  his 
brothers,  who  refuseil  him  any  share  of  the 
heritage,  and  he  withdrew  to  the  land  of  Tob, 
beyond  the  frontier  of  the  Hebrew  territories.  It 
is  clear  that  he  had  before  this  distinguished 
himself  by  his  daring  chara<-/,»r  and  «.i<ill  in 
arms  ;  for  no  sooner  was  his  v*i.Inh'awnient  known 
than  a  great  number  of  mer«  of  desperate  f  )rtunes 
re|)aired  to  him,  and  he  became  theii  chief.  His 
position  was  now  very  similar  to  that  of  David 
when  he  withdrew  from  the  court  of  Saul.  To 
♦  maintain  the  peojjle  who  had  thus  linked  theif 
fortunes  witli  his,  there  was  nootlier  resource  tiian 
that  sort  of  brigandage  which  is  accounted  ho- 
nourable in  the  East,  so  long  as  it  is  exercised 
against  public  or  private  enemies,  and  is  nsit 
marked  by  needless  cruelty  or  outrage.  Even 
our  dillerent  climate  and  manneis  ali'ord  some 
parallel  in  the  Robin  Hootls  of  former  days ;  in 
the  border  forays,  when  England  and  Scotland 
were  ostensibly  at  jieace ;  and — in  principle, 
however  great  tiie  formal  ilifference — in  tlie  au- 
thorized and  jxipular  p'lacies  of  Drake,  Kaleigh, 
and  the  otlier  naval  heroes  of  the  Elizabethan 
era.  So  Jephthah  confined  his  aggressions  to  the 
borders  of  the  small  neighbouring  nations,  who 
were  in  some  sort  regarded  as  the  natural  enemiei 
of  Israel,  even  when  there  was  no  actual  war  be- 
tween them. 

Jephthah  led  this  kind  of  life  for  some  years, 
during  which  his  tlashing  exjiloits  and  successful 
enterprises  procured  liim  a  higher  military  reputa- 
tion tliaii  any  otlier  man  of  his  time  enjoyed.  The 
qualities  required  to  ensuie  success  in  such  opera- 
tions were  little  ditVeient  from  those  requiied  in 
actual  warfare,  as  warfare  was  conducted  in  the 
East  betiire  fire-arms  came  into  general  use ;  ami 
hence  the  reputation  which  might  be  thus  ac 
qiiired  was  more  truly  military  than  is  easilt 
conceivable  by  modern  and  occidental  readers. 

Afiet  llie  death  of  Jair  the  I;raelites  graduallv 
fell  into  their  favourite  idolatries,  and  wfre 
punished  by  sulijection  to  the  Philistines  on  the 
west  of  the  Joidan,  and  to  the  Ammonites  on  tht 
cast  of  tha'   river.     The  oppression  which  they 
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•nstained  for  eighteen  years  became  at  length  so 
heavy  that  they  recovered  tlieir  senses  and  re- 
turned to  the  f^od  of  their  fiitiiers  witli  Inimilia- 
tioii  and  tears  ;  and  he  was  a))pe;ised,  and  promised 
them  ileliveiance  from  their  affliction  (b.c.  1143). 

Tlie  tribes  beyond  the  Jordan  liaving  resolved 
to  ojipose  tlie  Amitiouites,  Jepiithali  seems  to 
occur  to  every  ove  as  the  most  trtting  leader.  A 
deputation  was  accordingly  sent  to  invite  him  to 
fake  the  command.  After  some  demur,  on  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  he  had  formerly  received, 
he  consented.  The  rude  hero  commenced  his 
operations  with  a  degree  of  diplomatic  considera- 
tion and  dignity  for  which  we  are  not  prepared. 
The  Ammonites  being  assernl)led  in  force  for  one 
of  those  ravaging  incursions  by  which  they  ijad  re- 
peatedly desolatetl  the  land,  he  sent  to  their  camp 
a  formal  compuiint  of  the  invasion,  and  a  demand 
of  tlie  ground  of  their  proceeding.  This  is  highly 
interesting,  because  it  sliows  that  even  in  that 
age  a  cause  for  war  was  judged  necessary — no 
one  Ijeing  supjiosed  to  war  without  provocation  ; 
and  in  this  case  Jeplithah  demanded  what  cause 
the  Ammonites  alleged  to  justify  their  aggressive 
ojjerations.  fheir  answer  was,  that  the  land  of 
the  Israelites  beyond  tlie  .Tordan  was  theirs.  It 
had  originally  belonged  to  tliem,  from  whom  it 
nad  been  taken  by  the  Amorites,  wlio  had  been 
dispossessed  i)y  the  Israelites  :  and  on  this  ground 
they  claimed  the  restitution  of  these  lands. 
Jepiifhah's  reply  laid  down  the  just  principle 
whirii  has  been  followed  out  in  the  practice  of 
civilized  nations,  and  is  maintained  by  all  the 
great  writers  on  the  law  of  nations.  Tlie  land 
l)e!ongetl  to  the  Israelites  by  right  of  conquest 
from  the  actual  possessors;  and  they  could  not 
be  expected  to  recognise  any  antecedent  claim  of 
former  possessors,  for  whom  they  had  not  acted^ 
who  had  rendered  tliem  no  assistance,  and  who  had 
themselves  displayed  hostility  against  the  Israel- 
ites. It  was  not^  to  be  exjiected  that  they  would 
conquer  tlie  country  from  the  powerful  kings  who 
had  it  in  possession,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  re- 
storing it  to  the  ancient  occupants,  of  whom  they 
had  no  favourable  knowledge,  and  of  whose  pre- 
vious claims  they  vrere  scarcely  cognizant.  But 
the  Ammonites  re-asserted  tlieir  former  views,  and 
on  this  issue  they  took  tiie  field. 

When  Jephtliali  set  forth  against  the  Ammon- 
ites lie  solemnly  vowed  to  the  Lord,  'If  thou 
•halt  without  fail  deliver  the  children  of  Ammon 
into  my  hands,  then  it  sliall  be,  that  whatsoever 
cometii  forth  of  the  doors  of  my  house  to  meet  me, 
when  I  return  in  ])eace  from  the  children  of  Am- 
mon, shall  surely  be  the  Lord's,  and  I  will  oH'er 
it  up  for  a  burnt  otlering.'  He  was  victorious. 
The  Ammonites  sustained  a  terrible  overthrow. 
He  did  return  in  peace  to  his  house  in  Mizpeh. 
As  he  drew  nigh  his  house,  the  one  that  came 
forth  to  meet  him  was  his  own  daughter,  his  only 
child,  in  wliom  his  heart  was  bound  up.  Siie, 
with  her  fair  companions,  came  to  greet  the  tri- 
umjiharit  hero  'with  timbrels  and  with  dances.' 
But  he  no  sooner  saw  iier  than  he  rent  his  robes, 
and  cried, '  Alas,  my  daughter !  thou  hast  brought 
me  very  low  ;  .  .  .  for  I  iiave  opened  iny  mouth 
unto  the  Lord,  and  cannot  go  back.'  Nor  did 
(he  ask  it.  She  replied,  '  My  father,  if  thou  hast 
oi)en«<l  thy  mouth  unto  the  Lord,  do  to  me  ac- 
cording to  that  which  has  proceeded  out  of  thy 
nouth  :  forasmuch  as  the  Lord  hath  taken  ven- 
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geance  for  thee  of  tliine  enemies,  the  children 
Ammon.'  But  after  a  pause  she  added,  '  L«< 
this  thing  be  done  fvir  me:  let  me  alone  two 
montlis,  that  I  may  go  up  and  down  upon  th« 
mountains,  and  bewail  my  virginity,  I  and  my 
fellows.'  Her  father  of  coinse  assented;  and 
when  the  time  e.vpired  she  returned,  and,  we  are 
told,  '  he  did  with  her  according  to  his  vow.'  It 
is  tiien  added  that  it  became  '  a  custom  in  Israel, 
that  the  daughters  of  Israel  went  yearly  to  lament 
the  daugliter  of  Jeplithah  the  Gileadite  three  davs 
in  the  year.' 

The  victory  over  the  Ammonites  was  followed 
by  a  quarrel  with  the  proud  and  powerful 
Ephraimites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  This 
tribe  was  disjdeased  at  having  had  no  share  in 
tlie  glory  of  the  recent  victory,  and  a  large  body  of 
men  lielonging  to  it,  who  had  crossed  the  river  to 
share  in  the  action,  used  very  high  and  threatening 
language  when  they  found  their  services  were  not 
required.  Jeplithah,  finding  his  remonstrances 
had  no  efl'ect,  re-assembled  some  of  his  disbanded 
troops  and  gave  the  Ephraimites  battle,  when  they 
were  defeated  v/ilh  much  loss.  "The  victors 
seized  the  fords  of  the  Jordan,  and  when  any  one 
came  to  pass  over,  they  made  him  pronounce  the 
word  Shibboleth  [an  ear  of  corn],  but  if  he  could 
not  give  the  aspiration,  and  pronounced  the  word 
as  Sibboleth,  they  knew  him  for  an  Ephraimite, 
and  slew  him  on  the  spot.  This  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  dialectical  dilferences,  answering 
to  the  varieties  in  our  provincialisms,  which  had 
already  sprung  up  among  the  tribes,  and  of  which 
other  instances  occur  in  Scripture. 

Jephthah  judged  Israel  six  years,  during  which 
we  have  reason  to  conclude  that  the  exercise  of 
his  authority  was  almost  if  not  altogether  con- 
fined to  the  country  east  of  the  Jordan. 

Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  subject  of 
*  Jephthah's  rash  vow ;  '  the  question  being 
whether,  in  doing  to  his  daughter  '  according  to 
his  vow,'  he  really  did  oH'er  her  in  sacrifice  or  not. 
The  negative  has  been  stoutly  maintained  by 
many  able  jiens,  from  a  natural  anxiety  to  clear 
the  character  of  one  of  the  heroes  in  Israel  from 
so  dark  a  stain.  But  the  more  the  plain  rules  of 
common  sense  have  been  exercised  in  our  view  of 
biblical  transactions;  and  the  better  we  have  suc- 
ceeded in  realizing  a  distinct  idea  of  the  times  in 
which  Jephthah  lived  and  of  the  position  which  lie 
occu|)ied,  the  less  reluctance  there  has  been  t« 
admit  the  interpretation  which  the  first  view  of 
the  passage  suggests  to  every  reader,  which  is,  that 
he  really  did  oiler  her  in  sacrifice.  The  expla- 
nation which  denies  this  maintains  that  she  was 
rather  doomed  to  perpetual  celibacy  ;  and  this,  as 
it  apjiears  to  us,  on  the  strength  of  jihrases  which,  tff 
one  who  really  understands  the  character  of  the 
Hebrew  people  and  their  language,  suggest  no- 
thing more  than  that  it  was  considered  a  lament- 
able thing  for  any  daughter  of  Israel  to  die 
childless.  To  live  unmarried  was  required  by  no 
law,  custom,  or  devotcment  among  the  Jews  :  no 
one  had  a  right  to  imiiose  so  odious  a  condition 
on  another,  nor  is  any  such  condition  implied  or 
expressed  in  the  vow  which  .lephthah  uttered.  To 
get  rid  of  a  dithculty  which  has  nojilace  in  the  text, 
but  arises  from  our  reluctance  to  receive  that  texl 
in  its  obvious  meaning — we  invent  a  new  thing  in 
Israel,  a  thing  never  heard  of  among  the  Hebrewi 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  more  entirely 
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»ppcs*^  to  their  |i^cnliar  notions  tlian  any  thing 
which  the  wit  ol  iiian  cm  er  devised — siicli  as  lliat 
a  daiiwel  shoukl  l.e  consecrated  to  jiei])efiial  vir- 
ginity in  coiisecjueiice  of  a  vow  of  hei'  I'atlier, 
wliicli  vow  itself  s.tys  nothing  of  fiie  kind.  If 
peojile  allow  themselves  to  he  induenced  in  their 
inteijiritations  of  Scriptme  hy  dislike  to  take  the 
words  in  tlieir  obvious  meaning,  we  might  at 
least  exptct  that  the  explanations  they  would 
have  us  receive  should  be  in  accordance  with  the 
notions  i)f  the  Hebrew  people,  instead  of  being  en- 
tirely and  obviously  ojjposed  to  (hem.  The  Jewisii 
commentators  tiiemselves  generally  admit  that 
Je;>hthali  really  sacriticed  his  daughter ;  and  even 
go  so  far  as  to  allege  that  the  change  in  the  pon- 
tifical (Ivnasty  from  the  house  of  Eleazar  to  that  of 
Ithamar  was  caused  by  the  high-pi  irst  of  the  time 
having  suHeretl  (his  transaction  to  take  place. 

It  is  very  true  that  human  sacrifices  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law.  But  in  tiie  rude  and  un- 
settled age  in  wliich  the  judges  lived,  when  tlie 
Israelites  had  adopted  a  vast  number  of  errone- 
ous notions  anil  practices  from  their  heatlien 
neighbours,  many  things  were  dene,  even  by 
good  men,  which  the  law  forbade  quite  as  posi- 
tively as  human  sacrifice.  Such,  for  instance, 
was  ihe  setting  up  of  (he  altar  by  Gideon  at  his 
native  Oplnah,  in  direct  but  undesigned  opi.osi- 
tioti  to  one  of  the  most  stringent  enactments  of  the 
Mosaical  code. 

it  is  ceitain  (hat  human  sacrifice  was  deemed 
meritorious  and  propitia'ory  by  the  noighliouring 
nations  [Sacrifice]  ;  and,consideiing  the  manner 
of  life  the  hero  had  led,  the  re<;ent  idolatries  in 
wiii(  h  the  ])eople  had  bei  n  plunged,  and  the 
[lecnliarlv  vague  notiotis  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 
J.iiilan.  it  is  higiily  proliahle  (hat  he  contemj)lated 
frinn  tiie  tirst  a  Irunaii  sai:iifice,  as  the  must  costly 
ofl'ering  to  God  known  toliim.  It  isdiflicult  to  con- 
ceive tiiat  he  could  expect  any  otiier  creature  tiian 
a  liuman  being  to  come  forth  out  of  t'.e  door  of 
his  house  to  meet  him  on  iiis  return.  His  house 
was  surely  not  a  place  for  (locks  and  herds,  nor 
could  any  animal  l)e  expected  to  come  forth  *  to 
meet  him,'  i.e.  with  the  purpose  of  meeting  him, 
on  his  return.  We  think  it  likely  that  he  even  cop- 
.'emplaled  the  possiliility  that  his  daughter  mignc 
be  the  [lerson  to  come  forlli,  and  that  he  took  merit 
ti)  himself  for  not  expressly  withholding  even  his 
only  child  from  the  operation  of  a  vow  which  he 
deemetl  likely  to  promote  the  success  of  his  arms. 
His  atlliction  when  his  daughter  actually  came 
fiirth  is  quite  compatible  with  tiiis  notion;  and 
tlce  depth  of  that  alHiction  is  scarcely  reconcil- 
able with  any  other  alternative  than  the  actual 
sacrifice. 

If  we  again  look  at  the  text,  Jephthali  vows 
tliat  wiiatsoever  came  loith  from  tiie  door  of  his 
house  to  meet  him  •  shall  surely  be  the  Lords, 
and  I  will  oH'er  it  up  for  a  bumt-ofl'ering.'  which, 
in  fact,  was  the  regular  way  of  making  a  thing 
wholly  the  Lord's.  Afterwards  we  aie  told  that 
'  he  tlid  witli  her  accoiding  to  his  \'ow,"  tiiat  is, 
Bc.cording  to  the  phiin  meaning  of  plain  words, 
olVered  her  for  a  bunit-iiflering.  Then  follows  the 
intimation  Uiat  the  daughteis  of  Israel  lamented 
her  four  days  every  year.  People  lament  the  dead, 
not  the  living.  The  whole  story  is  consistent  and 
intelligiiile,  while  tiie  saciilice  is  understood  to 
Dave  actually  taken  place  ;  but  becomes  jier- 
rl«c«l  and  diilicult  as  so^n  as  we  be^in  ♦«  turn 
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aside  from  this  obvious  meaning  in  search  of  r»« 
condite  exjilaiiations. 

Tiie  circumstances  of  tnis  immolation  we  can 
never  know.  It  jirobabiy  took  place  at  some  on« 
oCthe  altars  beyond  the  Jordan.  That  it  took, 
place  at  the  altar  of  the  tabernacle,  and  tliat  the 
high-jniest  was  tlie  sacrificer,  as  painters  usually 
ie])rese!it  the  scene,  and  even  as  some  Jewish 
writers  believe,  is  outrageously  contrary  to  all  tho 
probabilities  of  tliC  ca.se. 

Professor  Bash,  in  ids  elaborate  note  on  the  text, 
maintains  with  us  that  a  human  sacrifice  was 
all  along  contem[ilaled.  But  he  suggests  that 
during  the  two  months,  Jephthiiii  miglit  have  ob- 
taineil  Itetler  information  res])ecling  (he  nature 
of  vows,  by  which  he  would  have  learned  that  his 
daughter  could  not  be  legally  olTered,  but  might 
be  red«(pmed  at  a  valuation  (Lev.  xxvii.  2-12). 
Tills  is  possdile,  and  is  much  more  likely  than  the 
jiopular  alternative  of  ]iei])etual  celibacy  ;  but  we 
liave  serious  doubts  whetlier  even  tiiis  meets  the 
conclusion  that  '  he  did  with  her  according  to  his 
vow."  Besides,  in  this  case,  where  was  the  ground 
for  the  annual  '  lamentations"  of  the  daughters  of 
Israel,  or  even  for  the  '  celebrations'  which  some 
understand  the  word  to  mean?  See  the  Notes 
of  the  Pictorial  Bible  an<t  Bush's  Notes  on 
Judcfcs  ;  comp.  Calmet's  Dissertatioti  s^tf  le 
lam  de  Jcjihte,  in  Comment.  Lifteral,  fom.  ii.  j 
Diesde,  J'otiim  Jcplitha-  ex  Antiq.  Jxtdaica  ilhisfr. 
177S;  Randolf,  Erklur.  d.  Qelvhdes  Jcphtha,  in 
Eichlioni's  Ueperturiiim,\\\\.  13;  Ligiilf(io("s//ar- 
motnj,  under  Ju<lges  xi.,  Erubliin,  cap.  xvi.,  Sir- 
mon  on  Judges  xi.  39;  Bp.  Russell's  Contiectitm 
of  Sacred  and  Profane  Ilis'ory,  i.  479-49"2. 

JEREMIAH  (-in^DT  and  r^'Ti'y,,  raised  up 
or  appointed  bij  God ;  Sejit.  'l^pf/nias)  was  the 
son  of  Ililkiah,  a  priest  of  Ana(h(>th,  in  the  land 
of  Benjamin  [Anathoth].  Many  have  sup 
posed  (liat  his  father  was  tlie  higli-priest  of  the 
same  name  (2  Kings  xxii.  8).  \vho  found  the 
book  of  the  law  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah 
(Undireit,  Prakfisclicr  Cotnwciitar  iiber  den 
Jeremia,  ji.  x.;  see  Carpzov,  Intiod  j  art  iii.  p. 
..»0).  This,  however,  seems  improbable  on  several 
grouruis  : — first,  iheie  is  nothing  in  the  wiitings  of 
Jeremiah  to  lead  ns  to  think  (hat  his  fadier  was 
Itiore  (ban  an  ordinary  ])ries(  ('  Hilkiah  [one]  of 
(he  priests,'  Jer.  i.  1); — again,  (he  name  Hilkiah 
was  common  amongst  the  Jews  (see  2  Kings  xviij. 
13;  1  Chicn.  vi.  43,  xxvi.  11;  Neli.  viii.  4; 
Jer.  xxix.  3); — and  lastly,  bis  residence  at  Ana- 
thoth is  evidence  (hat  he  lielonged  to  the  line  of 
Al*iathar  (1  Kings  ii.  2G-35),  wlm  was  dej)0sed 
from  (he  high-];ries("s  oflice  by  Solomon  :  after 
which  time  the  oflice  appears  to  have  remained  in 
(he  line  of  Zadok.  Jertmiah  was  very  young 
when  the  word  of  (he  Lord  first  c^me  to  him 
(ch.  i.  6).  This  event  took  place  in  (lie 
thiiteenth  year  of  Josiah  (no.  621'),  whilst  the 
yuutiilul  projihet  still  lived  at  Anathoth.  It  would 
seem  tliat  li«  remaiiietl  in  his  native  city  several 
years,  hut  at  length,  in  order  to  esca)ie  the  peise- 
culioii  of  his  fellow  townsmen  (ch.  xi.  21j.  and 
even  (if  his  own  family  (th.  xii.  C),  as  well  as 
to  have  a  wider  fieUI  f(ir  his  exertions,  he  left 
Analhotli  and  took  up  liis  residence  at  Jeiusulein. 
The  I  ii'iing  of  ilie  book  of  the  law.  live  years 
alter  the  commencement  of  his  picdictions,  must 
have  preKluced  a  powerful   infiutnce  on  tiie  mind 
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of  Jeretnian,  and  king  Jostali  ao  doubt  fo  nd 
hiin  a  powerful  ally  in  cairyiii.{  ii  to  ell  ct  liit 
reformation  of  reri:jiou3  worship  (2  King<  xxiii. 
1-25)  Durinaj  flie  leigii  of  this  m,,-->iicli,  we 
may  readily  believe  tliat  Jeremiah  wouiu  t,o  in  no 
way  niol&steil  in  his  work  ;  and  that  irom  the 
time  of  liis  quitting  Anatliolh  to  tne  eijrhteenth 
year  of  his  ministry,  he  probably  uttered  hi? 
warnings  without  interruption,  though  with 
little  success  (see  ch.  xi.).  Indeed,  the  refc*- 
mation  itself  was  tmtliing  more  than  tiie  torcibip 
repression  of  idolatrous  and  heathen  rites,  and  the 
re-establisiiment  of  tlie  external  service  of  God,  by 
the  command  of  the  king.  No  sooner,  therefore, 
was  the  inlluence  of  (he  court  on  behalf  of  the 
true  religion  withdrawn,  than  it  was  evident  that 
no  real  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the 
minds  of  the  people.  Jeremiah,  who  hitherto  was 
at  least  protected  by  tiie  influence  of  the  pious 
king  Josiali,  soon  became  the  object  of  attack,  as 
he  must  dt)ubtless  1  ave  long  been  the  object  of 
dislike,  to  those  wiiose  interests  were  identified 
with  the  corruptions  of  religion.  We  hear  nothing 
of  fiie  proptiet  during  the  tliree  montiis  which 
constituted  the  short  reign  of  Jehoahaz ;  but  'in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim'  the 
pi'ophet  was  interrupted  in  his  ministry  \>y  'the 
priests  and  the  ])ropliets,'  whov«ith  fiie  populace 
brouglit  him  before  tlie  civil  authorities,  urging 
that  capital  ^mnisliment  should  be  inliicted  on 
him  for  his  threateiiings  of  evil  on  the  city  unless 
tbe  peo'>le  amended  their  ways  (ch.  xxvi).  Tiie 
princr  "^m  to  have  been  in  some  degree  aware 
of  the  results  which  the  general  corruption  was 
bringing  on  the  state,  and  if  they  did  not  them- 
selves yield  to  the  exhortations  of  tiie  prophet, 
they  acknowledged  that  he  spoke  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  were  quite  averse  fiom  so  openly 
renouncing  His  authority  as  to  put  His  messenger 
to  death.  It  appears,  liowever,  that  it  was  rather 
owing  to  the  personal  influence  of  one  or  two, 
especially  Ahikam,  tiian  to  any  general  feeling 
favourable  to  Jeremiah,  that  his  life  was  jjreserved; 
and  it  would  seem  tliat  he  was  tlien  eitiier  [daced 
under  restraint,  or  else  vvas  in  so  much  danger 
from  the  animosity  of  his  adversaries  as  to  make  it 
j)rudent  for  him  not  to  appear  in  public.  In  tiie 
fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  (n.c.  GOG)  he  was  c<iiii- 
manded  to  write  the  predictions  which  had  been 
given  tliiougii  liim,  and  to  read  them  to  tiie  ]*0|ile. 
From  the  cause,  ))rol),ibly,  wliich  we  have  inti- 
mateil  above,  lie  was,  as  he  says,  'shut  up,'  and 
could  not  liimself  go  into  the  house  of  tiie  Lord 
(ch.  xxxvi.  5).  He  therefore  deputed  Baruch  to 
write  tlie  predictions  after  him,  and  to  read  them 
publicly  on  tlie  fast-day.  These  tiireatenings 
being  flius  anew  made  pulilic,  Baruch  was  sum- 
moned liefiro  the  jirinces  to  give  an  account  of 
tiie  manner  in  which  the  roll  containing  them 
had  come  into  Id's  pissession.  The  princes,  who, 
without  strength  ot'  principle  to  opjwse  tlie  wicked- 
ness of  the  king,  liad  sulhcient  resjiect  for  religion, 
aswellassagacity  enough  to  discern  the  importance 
o'  listening  to  the  voice  of  God's  ]irophet,  advised 
tnitli  Baruch  and  Jeremiah  to  conceal  themselves, 
whilst  they  endeavoured  to  influence  the  mind  of 
the  king  by  reailing  the  mil  to  him.  The  result 
showed  that  their  precautions  were  not  needless. 
Tlie  bold  self-will  and  reckless  daring  of  the 
monarch  refused  to  listen  to  any  advice,  even 
tbou|{h  coming  .vith  the  profes^d  sanction  of  the 
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Wost  High.    Having  read  th  te  o:  fT  rlca'^es  '[a 

;ut  the  ridl  witt;  tne  penknife  ami  i  ast  it  into  the 
Ore  that  was  on  tbe  hearth,  i.niil  h.11  tne  roll  \raa 
r  ^nsunied,"  and  gave  immediate  orders  for  the 
a  -prehension  of  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  who.  h  w- 
e^'^r,  were  both  preserved  from  (i\e  vindictive 
monarcli.  Of  tiie  history  of  Jeremiah  during  he 
eifdit  or  nine  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of 
Je'.oiakim  we  have  no  certain  account.  At  the 
co'..mand  of  God  he  ])rocured  another  roll,  in 
w'lch  he  wrote  all  that  was  in  the  roll  de- 
strf/ed  by  the  king,  '  and  added  besides  unto 
their,  many  like  words'  (ch.  xxxvi.  32).  In 
the  short  reign  of  his  successor  Jehoiachin  or 
Jecoi.ian,  we  find  him  still  uttering  his  voice 
of  iv^rning  (see  ch.  xiii.  18;  comp.  2  Kings 
xxtv  12,  and  ch.  xxii.  21-30).  though  without 
efl'ecf.  It  was  probably  either  during  this  reign, 
or  a*  '..le  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah, 
that  '■  i  was  put  in  coiiliiiement  by  Pashur,  the 
'  chie*"  governor  of  the  house  of  tlie  Lord.'  He 
seemn  i)lowever.  soon  to  liave  l)een  liberated,  as  we 
find  r.h„<  *  they  had  not  jnit  him  into  prison'  when 
tlie  ari.v  of  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the 
siege  '1  Jerusalem.  Tlie  Clialdseans  drew  off 
their  •».my  for  a  lime,  on  tlie  report  of  iielp 
comin).'  I'rom  Egypt  to  tlie  besieged  city  ;  and 
now  feel.iig  the  tkmger  to  lie  iniminenf,  and  yet 
a  rayof  i'ope  brigliteniiig  their  jirospecfs,  the  king 
entreated.  Jeremiah  to  jiray  (o  tlie  Lord  for  them. 
The  lio(Y,.n  of  the  king  were  not  res[x)iided  to  in 
tlie  mesfi-jre  which  Jeremiah  received  from  God. 
He  was  as*  ired  that  the  Egyptian  army  should 
return  to  ilieir  own  land,  lliat  the  Chaldaeana 
should  come  again,  and  that  they  should  take  the 
city  and  b.irii  it  with  tire  (ch.  xxxvii.  7,8).  The 
princes,  aj/jiarently  injtated  by  a  message  so  con- 
trary to  tlit-ir  wishes,  made  the  departvire  of  Jere- 
miah from  me  city,  dming  the  shoit  res])ite,  the 
jiretext  fo:  accusing  him  of  deserting  to  the 
Chaldaeans,  Ajid  he  was  fortliwitli  cast  into  prison. 
The  king  seems  to  have  iieen  throughout  inclined 
lo  favour  the  nrophet,  and  sought  to  know  from 
him  the  wor"  of  the  Lord  ;  but  he  was  wholly 
under  the  iiiB'-ence  of  the  ]iriiice.s,  and  dared  not 
cominunica'c  withhim  except  in  secret  (ch.xxxviii. 
14,28);  in  icn  less  could  lie  follow  advice  so 
obnoxious  to  .iieir  views  as  that  which  the  jirojihet 
ga\e.  Jeren  .u'j,  therefoie,  more  from  the  hos- 
tility of  the  i^rinces  than  the  inclination  of  the 
king,  was  sti'.i  ui  coiilinenient  when  the  city  waa 
taken.  Nebi.,;>*dnezzar  foinied  a  more  just  esti- 
mate of  his  Cdi'acter  and  of  the  value  of  hi« 
counsels,  and  {,ave  a  sjiecial  ciiarge  to  his  captain 
Nebuzaradan,  n"*  only  toproviiie  for  him  but  to 
follow  his  advicP'<;l;.  xxxix.  r2).  He  was  accord- 
ingly taken  fr^ip  t' e  ]4isoii  and  allowed  free 
choice  either  to  go  to  Baiiyloii,  where  doubtless  he 
would  have  beer  '♦■■'d  in  lionour  in  the  royal 
court,  or  to  rcrui"-»  with  his  own  people.  \V€ 
need  scarcely  bt  «»J','  that  lie  who  had  devoted 
more  than  forty  1«>^'j  i  unrequired  sen  ice  to  the 
welfare  of  his  ;a.i''^  ,  country,  sliould  choos<« 
to  remain  with  t'.e  -w^  ■»ant  of  r.  s  people  rather 
than  seek  the  pre<^^'  >>  fame  winch  mignt  await 
liiin  at  the  court  of  *",  King  ot  Bt  bylon-  Ac- 
cordingly he  w*!.'  V  Mizpali  v''ii\i  (iedaliah, 
whom  the  Babylonian  monarch  iih  i  ajipointed 
governor  of  JudiEa;  and  after  his  murder,  sought 
to  persuade  Johanan,  wiio  was  then  the  recognised 
leader  of  tne  people,  tc  remain  in  the  land,  aHtr* 
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B.g  hin-  and  tlie  psople,  Jiy  a  messai,'e  frotn  God 
in  ansu'tu-  to  their  irKjuiries,  that  if  they  did  so 
tlie  Lord  wo»  Id  luiild  ijieiii  up,  Init  if  they  went 
to  Eg-y|ii  tiie  evils  wliicli  tliey  soujjht  to  escape 
giioiiKl  come  ujui)  them  there  'ch.  xlii.).  The 
peo;j]e  let'useii  to  attend  to  the  divine  messap^,  and 
under  the  command  of  Johanan  went  into  Eyypt, 
taking  Jeremiah  and  Hanich  along  with  them 
(ch.  xiiii.fi).  In  Egypt  the  [nopiiet  still  sought  to 
tuin  the  people  to  (he  Lord,  from  whom  they  had 
so  long  and  so  deej)ly  revoltwl  (ch.  xliv.);  but  his 
writings  give  us  no  subsequent  information  re- 
specfing  his  personal  history.  Anck-nt  traditions 
assert  tuat  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
Kgypt.  According  to  the  psendo-Epiphaiiius  he 
was  stoned  l>y  the'pco[)le  at  Taphnae  {euToL(pvais), 
tiie  same  as  Tahpanlies,  where  the  Jews  were  set- 
tled {De  Vitis  Prophet,  t.  ii.  p.  239,  quoteil  by 
Fahricius,  Codex  I'seudepigvaphiis  V.  T.  t.  i.  p. 
11 10).  It  is  said  that  his  bones  were  removed  by 
Alexander  tiie  Great  to  Alexatuhia  (Carpzov, 
/^^/ro«'.  part  iii.  p.  13S,  where  otiier  traditions  re- 
specting him  will  be  found). 

Jeremiah  was  contemporary  with  Zephaniah, 
Haliaki<uk,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel.  None  of 
these,  however,  are  in  any  remarkable  way 
connected  with  him,  except  Ezekiel.  Tlie 
writings  and  character  of  these  two  eminent 
liropifccts  furnish  many  very  interesting  points 
b.ilh  of  comparis<in  and  contrast.  Both,  during 
a  long  series  of  years,  were  lal)ouriiig  at  the 
s.inie  time  and  for  the  same  object.  The  re- 
presentations of  both,  far  separated  as  they  were 
from  each  other,  are  in  substance  singularly  ac- 
coidant;  yet  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  marked 
dillerence  in  their  modes  of  statement,  and  a  still 
more  striking  diversity  in  the  character  and 
natural  dispo>ition  of  the  two.  No  one  who  com- 
jiares  lliem  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  mind  of 
Jeremiaii  was  of  a  softer  and  more  delicate  tex- 
ture fiian  that  of  his  illustrious  contemjiorary. 
His  whole  history  convinces  us  that  he  was  by 
nature  mild  and  retiring  (Ewald,  Propheten  des 
Alt.  Bund.  p.  2),  highly  susceptible  and  sensitive, 
esjjecially  to  sorrowful  emotions,  and  ratlier  in- 
clined, as  we  should  imagine,  to  shrink  from  danger 
than  to  biave  it.  Yet,  with  this  acute  percei)tion 
of  injury,  and  natural  repugnance  from  being 
'  a  man  of  strife,'  lie  never  in  the  least  degree 
shrinks  from  publicity  ;  rvor  is  he  at  all  intimidated 
by  reproach  or  insult,  or  even  t),-'  actual  punish- 
ment and  threatened  death,  when  he  has  the 
message  of  God  to  deliver.  Kings  and  priests, 
princes  and  jieople  are  opposed  with  the  most 
resolute  determination,  and  threatened,  if  thev 
disotiey,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms.  When  he 
is  alone,  we  hear  him  lamenting  the  hard  lot 
which  comiielled  him  to  sustain  a  character  so 
alien  to  his  natural  temjjer;  Ijut  no  sooner  does 
the  divine  call  summon  him  to  bear  testimony  for 
God  and  against  the  evils  which  surrounded  liim, 
than  he  forgets  his  fears  and  coinplaints.  and 
stands  forth  in  the  might  of  the  Lord.  He  is,  in 
truth,  as  remarkal)le  an  instance,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent way,  of  the  overjowering  influence  of  the 
divine  energy,  as  Ezekiel.  Tlie  one  presents  the 
spectacle  of  tlie  power  of  divine  ins|)iration  acting 
on  a  mind  naturally  of  the  firmest  texture,  and 
at  once  subduing  to  itself  every  element  of  the 
•oul  ;  whilst  the  other  furnishes  an  example, 
not  Ijsa  memorable,  of  moral  courage  sustained 


by  the  sarr.e  divine  inspiration  against  th«  con- 
stantly opposing  influence  of  a  love  of  retirement 
and  strong  suscejitibility  to  impressions  of  out- 
ward evil.  Ezekiel  views  the  conduct  of  hit 
countrymen  as  opposed  to  righteousness  and 
truth,  Jeremiaii  thinks  of  it  rather  as  productive 
of  evil  and  misery  to  tiiemselves — Ezekiels  indig- 
nation is  roused  at  tiie  sins  of  his  peojile,  Jere- 
miah's pity  is  excited  by  the  conse(piences  of 
their  sins — tiie  former  takes  an  objective,  tiie  lat- 
ter a  sulijective  view  of  the  evils  by  which  imth 
were  surrounded. 

Tiie  style  of  Jeremiah  corresponds  with  this 
view  of  the  character  of  his  mind  ;  tlioui;h  not 
deficient  in  power,  it  is  peculiaily  marked  by 
patlios.  He  delights  in  tlie  expression  of  the 
tender  emotions,  and  employs  all  the  resources  of 
his  imagination  to  excite  corresponding  feelings 
in  his  readers.  He  luis  an  irresistible  sympathy 
with  the  miserable,  which  finds  iitteiance  in  the 
most  touching  descriptions  of  their  condition. 
He  seizes  with  wonderful  tact  those  circum- 
stances which  point  out  the  olijects  of  his  pity 
as  the  objects  of  sympathy,  and  founds  his  ex- 
postulations on  the  miseries  which  are  thus  exhi- 
bited. His  book  of  Lamentations  is  an  astonishing 
exhibition  of  his  power  to  accumulate  images  of 
sorrow.  The  whole  series  of  elegies  has  but  one 
object — the  expression  of  sorrow  for  the  forlorn 
condition  of  Lis  country  ;  and  yet  he  presents 
this  to  us  in  so  many  lights,  alludes  to  it  by  so 
many  figures,  that  not  only  are  his  mournful 
strains  not  felt  to  be  tedious  reiterations,  but  the 
reader  is  captivated  by  the  plaintive  mulajicholy 
which  pervades  tlie  wliole.  '  Nullum,  opinur," 
gays  Lowlh  (De  Sacra  Pnesi  Ueb.,  ed.  Mi- 
chael is,  p  458)  'aliud  extat  poema  ubi  intra  tam 
breve  spatiuni  tanta,  tam  fclix,  tam  lecta,  tam 
iilustri"  adjunctorum  atque  iniaginum  varietas 
eluccat.  Quid  tam  elegans  et  poeticum,  ac  urbs 
ilia  fiorentissima  priilem  et  inter  genles  princeps, 
nunc  sola  sfJens,  afllicta,  vidua ;  deserta  ab 
amicis,    prodita    a   necessariis ;    frustra    tendens 

nianus,  nee  inveniens  qui  earn  consoletur 

V^erum  omnes  locos  elegantes  proferre,  id  sane  esset 
totum  poema  exscribere.'  The  style  of  Jeremiah 
is  marked  by  the  peculiarities  which  belong  to 
the  later  Hebrew,  and  by  the  introduction  of 
Aramaic  forms  (Eichhorn,  Einleitung,  vol.  iii. 
p.  122 ;  Gesenius,  Geschichte  der  Ueb.  Sprache, 
J)  35).  It  was,  we  imagine,  on  this  account 
that  Jerome  complained  of  a  certain  rusticity  in 
Jeremiah's  style.  Lcwth,  however,  s.iys  he  can 
discover  no  traces  of  it,  and  regards  Jeiemiah  as 
nearly  equal  in  sublimity  in  many  paits  to 
Isaiah  {De  Sacra  Poesi  Heb.,  p.  42fi). 

The  genuineness  and  canonicity  of  the  writings 
of  Jeremiah  in  general  are  established  both  Ijy  the 
testimmiy  of  ancient  writers,  and  by  quotations 
and  references  which  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Thus  the  son  of  Sirach  lelers  to  him  as 
a  prophet  consecrated  from  the  womb,  and  quotes  « 
frotn  Jer.  i.  10,  the  commission  with  which  he  i 
was  intrusted  ('  avrhs  iv  /trJTpa  rj-ytdir^ij  irpo- 
(pijry\s  iKpi^uvy  koI  KaKovv  Kol  airoXKiifiv,  uaavrois 
oiKoSo/ueic  Kal  Ka.-;a(pvTiveiv.''  Eccliis.  xlix.  7).  In 
2  Mace.  ii.  1-8,  there  is  a  traditi*.n  resjiecting  his 
hiding  the  tabernacle  and  the  ark  in  a  rock,  in 
which  he  is  called  'l€pe;uias-  6  Trpo(pitrr)s.  Philo 
•peaks  of  him  as  irpo<p7)r7is,  favartft,  tfpotpivrr,s, 
and  calls  a  passage  which  he  quotes  from  Jer 
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Hi.  4,  an  oracle,  -x^priirfiSv  (Eichhorn,  Einleittmg, 
vol.  i.  )).  95).  Joseplms  refers  to  him  by  name 
as  the  pro])liet  wlio  predicted  the  evil?  which  were 
coming  on  the  city,  and  speaks  of  iiim  as  the 
author  ol  Lamentations  (^eAos  6pr)vriTiK6v)  wlucY, 
are  still  exiiting  (Aiitiq.,  lib.  x.  5.  1).  His 
writings  are  included  in  tiie  list  of  canonical 
books  given  by  Melito,  Origen  (whose  words  are 
remarkaljle,  'lepe/u-ias  (tvv  dpi,vois  Ka\  rfj  iinaro\-p 
fv  fvl),  .Jerome,  and  the  Talmud  (Kichliorn,  Eiii- 
leitimg,  vol.  iii.  p  1''4).  In  the  New  Testament 
Jeremiah  is  referred  to  by  name  in  Matt  ii.  17, 
where  a  passage  is  quoted  from  Jer.  xxxi.  1'), 
and  in  Matt.  xvi.  14  ;  in  Heb.  viii.  S-12,  a  pas- 
sage is  (pioted  fiom  Jer.  xx\i.  31-31.  There  is 
one  other  place  in  which  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
occurs,  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  whicii  lias  occasioned  con- 
siderable difficulty,  because  the  passage  there 
quoted  is  not  found  in  the  extant  writings  of 
•he  prophet.  Jerome  affirms  tliat  he  found  the 
exact  passage  in  a  Hebrew  apocryphal  book  (^Fa- 
uricius,  Cod.  Pseudep.  i.  1103_);  but  there  is  no 
proof  that  that  book  was  in  exist/^nce  before  the 
lime  of  Christ.  It  is  probable  that  the  passage 
intended  by  Matt'new  is  Zech.  xi.  12,  13,  whicli 
in  part  corresponds  with  the  quotation  he,  gives, 
and  (hat  the  name  is  a  gloss  which  has  found  its 
way  into  the  text  (see  Ol^hausen,  Commentar  iiber 
N.  T.,  vol.  ii.  p.  493). 

Much  difficulty  has  arisen  in  reference  <o  the 
writings  of  Jeremiah  from  the  ajiparent  disorder  in 
wiiich  they  stand  in  our  present  rojiies,  and  from 
the  many  disagreements  l)etween  the  Hebrew  text 
and  that  found  in  the  Septuagiut  version  ;  and 
many  conjectures  have  been  haz;u(led  respecting 
rtie  occasion  of  this  disorder.  The  following  are 
Ihe  principal  diversities  between  the  two  texts  :-■ 
1.  The  prophecies  against  foreign  nations,  which 
in  the  Hebrew  occupy  chs.  xlvi.-li.  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  are  in  the  Greek  placed  after  ch.  xxv. 
14,  forming  chs.  xxvi.-xxxi.;  the  remainder  of 
ch.  xvv.  of  the  Heb.  isch  xxxii  of  the  Sept.  Tin; 
following  chapters  proceed  in  the  same  order  in 
both  chs.  xliv.  and  xlv.  of  the  Heli.  forming  ch.  Ii. 
of  the  Sept.;  and  the  iiistorical  appendix,  oh.  I'i. 
is  placed  at  the  close  in  both.  2.  The  projihecies 
Bgainst  the  heathen  nations  staml  in  a  liiirerent 
order  in  the  two  editions,  as  is  shown  in  the  ibl- 
lowing  table : — 

Hebrew.  Sept. 

Egypt.  Elam. 

Philistines,  Kgypt. 

Moab.  Babylon. 

Ammon.  Philistines. 

Edom.  Edom. 

Damascus.  Ammon, 

Kedar.  Kcdar, 

Elam.  Damascus. 

Babylon.  Moab. 

3.  Various  passages  which  exist  in  the  Hebrew 
are  not  found  in  the  Greek  copies  (e.  g.  ch.  xxvii. 
l«-22;  xxxiii.  14-26;  xxxix.  4-14;  xlviii.  43- 
i  47).  Besides  these  liiscrepaiicies,  therearenuineroiis 
omissions  and  frequent  variations  of  single  words 
and  jihrases  (Movers,  De  lUriiisque  Vaticiniorum 
Jrri:m>(B  reccnsionis  indole  et  origine,  pp.  8-32). 
Tf»  explain  these  diversities  recourse  has  been  had 
to  the  hypothesis  of  a  double  recension,  an  hy|)o- 
tiipsis  which,  with  various  moditicalion.s,  is  held 
I'V   most  modern  critics  (Movers,  ut  svpra ;  De 
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Wefte,  Lchrbuch  der  Hist.-Crit.  Fmldtung  in 
A.  T.,  p.  31)3  ;  Ewald,  Propheten  des  Alt.  Bwid. 
vol.  ii.  p.  23). 

Tlie  genuineness  of  some  portiotis  of  the  book 
has  been  of  late  disputeil  by  German  critics. 
Movers,  whose  views  have  been  adopted  by  De 
\Vette  and  Hitzig.  attributes  ch.  x.  1-1(>,  and 
chs.  XXX.,  xxxi  ,  and  xxxiii.  to  the  autl-.or  of  the 
concliiiling  poitiun  of  the  book  of  I-;ii.ih.  His 
fundamental  argument  against  the  la.^t-named 
portion  is,  that  the  i)ni])liet  Zechariah  (ch.  viii. 
7,  8)  quotes  from  Jer.  xxxi.  7,  8,  33,  and  in 
ver.  9  speaks  of  the  author  as  one  who  lived  '  in  the 
day  that  the  foinidation  of  flie  hc»use  of  the  Lord 
of  hosts  wis  laid."  He  must,  therelbre,  have  been 
contemporary  with  Zechariah  himself.  This  view 
obliges  him,  of  course,  to  consider  ch.  xxx.  1, 
with  which  he  joins  the  three  following  verses,  as 
a  later  addition.  By  an  elaborate  compari.son  of 
the  peculiarities  of  style  he  endeavours  to  show 
that  the  author  of  these  chapters  was  the  so-Ciiiled 
pseudo-Isaiah.  He  acknowledges,  however,  *liat 
there  are  many  expressions  jieculiar  to  .Jeremiah, 
and  supposes  tliat  it  was  in  consequence  of  these 
that  the  prediction  was  placed  among  i\\s  writings. 
These  similarities  he  accounts  for  by  assuming 
that  the  later  unknown  prophet  accommodated 
the  writings  of  the  earlier  to  his  own  use.  Every 
one  will  see  how  slight  is  tlie  external  ground  on 
which  Movers'  argument  rests  ;  ibr  there  is  nothing 
in  ver.  7,  8,  of  Zechariah  to  prove  that  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  quotation  from  any  written  prophecy, 
much  less  from  this  portion  of  Jeremiah.  Tlie 
quotation,  if  it  be  such,  is  made  up  by  joining 
together  phiiises  of  frequent  recurrence  in  the 
prophets  iiicked  out  from  amongst  many  others, 
'I'lien,  again,  the  mention  of  prophets  is  evidence 
that  Zechariah  was  not  referring  to  the  writings 
of  one  indi\idual :  and,  Uistly,  the  necessity  of  re 
jecting  the  exordium,  without  any  positive  ground 
for  suspecting  its  integrity,  is  a  stiong  argument 
against  the  position  of  Clovers.  Hitzig  (^Jeretnia, 
\).  230)  is  induced,  by  the  force  of  these  consideia- 
tion-,  to  give  up  the  external  evidence  on  which 
Movers  had  relied.  The  internal  evidence  arising 
from  the  examination  of  particular  words  and 
piirases — a  species  of  proof  which,  when  standing 
alone,  is  always  to  be  received  with  gieat  caution 
— is  rendered  of  still  less  weight  by  the  evidence 
of  an  o])posite  kind,  the  existence  of  which  Movers 
himself  acknowledges,  '  quumque  indicia  nsus 
loqutmli  tantnmmodo  Jeiemiaj  peculiaris  hand 
raro  inveniantur'  (p.  42).  And  this  evidence 
liecomes  ahsolntely  nothing,  if  the  authenticity  of 
the  latter  portion  of  Isaiah  is  maintained  y'  for  it 
is  quite  likely  that  jirophecies  of  Jeiemiah  would, 
when  relating  to  the  same  subjects,  bear  marks  of 
similarity  to  those  of  his  illustrious  predecessor. 
We  may  mention  also  that  Ewald,  who  is  by  no 
means  accustomed  to  acquiesce  in  received  opi- 
nions as  such,  agrees  that  the  chapters  in  question, 
as  well  as  the  other  passage  mentioned  ch.  x. 
1-lfi,  are  the  work  of  Jeremiah.  The  authenticity 
of  this  latter  portion  is  denied  solely  on  inteinal 
grounds,  and  the  remarks  we  have  already  made 
will,  in  substance,  ajijily  also  to  these  verses.     It 

*  For  a  ])roof  of  its  authenticity,  see  Hengsten- 
berg'.s  Chri.ilologie,  vol.  i.  c.  2,  ]'p.  168-206, 
translated  in  the  .-Jw.  Biblical  Pepository,  vol.  i. 
pp.  700-733;  see  also  tlie  article  Isaiah. 
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»«nr;s,  however  not  improbable  tb;it  the  Chaldee 
of  ver.  II  isagbss  wliichlias  ciept  into  the  text — 
both  because  it  is  (apparently  witliout  reason)  in 
aiiutber  language,  and  because  it  seems  to  inter- 
rupt the  progress  of  thought.  The  predictions 
against  Babylon  in  chs.  1.  and  li.  are  objected  to 
by  Movers,  De  W'ette,  and  others,  on  tlie  ground 
that  tliey  contain  many  interpolations.  Ewald 
attributes  them  to  some  unknown  prophet  who 
imitated  the  style  of  Jeiemiah.  'l"heir  authen- 
ticity is  maintained  by  Hitzig  fp.  391),  and  by 
Umbreit(pp.  290  293),  to  whom  we  must  refer  for 
an  answer  to  tlie  ol)jections  made  against  tliem. 
The  last  chapter  is  generally  regarded  as  an 
apiierv.ix  added  by  some  later  author.  It  is  almost 
verbally  tlie  same  as  the  account  in  2  Kings  xxiv. 
18;  XXV.  30,  ami  it  carries  the  history  down  to 
a  later  period  probably  than  that  of  the  death 
of  .Jeieniiah  :  that  it  is  not  iiis  work  seems  to  be 
iudicatel  in  tlie  last  veise  of  cli.  li. 

It  is  iuipossible,  within  the  limits  assigned  to 
tiiis  article,  even  to  notice  all  tlie  attemjjts  which 
have  been  made  to  account  for  the  apparent  dis- 
order of  Jeiemiahs  prophecies.  Blayney  speaks 
of  their  present  disposition  as  a  '  pieposterous 
jumbling  together  of  the  prophecies  of  the  reigns 
of  Jehoiakim  and  Zedekiah,'  and  concludes  that 
•(he  original  order  has,  most  probably,  by  some 
accident  or  other  been  disturlied '  (Notes,  p.  3).. 
Eichiiorn  says  tluit  no  other  explanation  can  be 
given  than  that  the  prophet  wroie  his  oracles  on 
single  rolls,  larger  or  smaller  as  the)'  came  to  his 
hand,  and  that,  as  he  was  desirous  to  giv  e  his  coitn- 
tiymen  a  copy  of  tliem  when  they  went  into  cap- 
livitj',  he  dictated  tliem  to  an  amanuensis  from 
the  separate  rolls  without  attenduig  to  the  order  of 
time,  and  then  pieserved  tlie  rolls  in  the  same 
Older  (Eiiil.  iii.  13i).  Later  critics  have  attempted 
in  dill'erent  ways  to  trace  some  plan  in  the  present 
arrangement.  Thus  Movers  supposes  the  wiiole 
collection  to  have  consisted  of  six  books — the 
lon,'est  being  that  written  by  Baruch  f  Jer.  xxxvi. 
2,  o'2),  wiiicli  was  taken  by  the  collector  as  his 
foundation,  into  which  he  niserted  the  other  books 
in  such  pluces  as  seemed,  on  a  very  slight  glance 
at  their  contents,  to  be  suitable.  All  such  theo- 
ries, however,  jjroceed  on  the  presumption  that  the 
present  arrangement  is  the  work  of  a  coni|)iler, 
which,  therefore,  we  are  at  liberty  to  alter  at 
pleasure  ;  and  though  they  offer  boundless  sco]je 
for  ingenuity  in  suggestuig  a  lietter  arrangement, 
they  serve  us  very  little  in  respect  to  the  exiilana- 
tion  of  the  book  itself.  iMvald  adopts  another 
principle,  which,  if  it  be  found  \alid,  cannot  fail  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  connection  and  meaning 
of  the  predictions.  He  maintains  that  the  book, 
in  its  present  form,  is,  from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  xlix., 
suhstaj.tially  the  same  as  it  came  from  the  hand 
of  the  prophet,  or  his  amanuensis,  am'  seeks  to 
discover  in  the  present  arrangement  some  plan 
according  to  which  it  is  disposed.  He  linds  that 
v  ai  10US  jK)rtions  are  prefaced  by  the  same  formula, 
*  The  word  which  came  t£  Jeremiah  from  the 
l<iid'(vii.  1;  xi.  1;  xviii.  1;  xxi.  1;  xxv.  1; 
*xv.  1  ;  xxxii.  I;  xxxiv.  1,  S;  xxxv.  1;  xl.  1; 
^uv.  I),  or  by  the  very  similar  expression,  'The 
>»'o;d  of  the  Lord  which  came  to  Jeri^miah'  (xiv. 
1  ;  xtvi.  1  ;  xlvii.  1;  xlix.  34).  The  notices  of 
time  distinctly  mark  some  other  divisions  which 
aie  niore  or  less  historical  (xxvi.  i  ;  xxvii.  1  ; 
xsxvi.   1 ;  xxxvii.   Ij.     Two  otljer  portions  are 
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iij  themselves  sufficiently  distinct  without  8uch 
indication  (xxix.  1  ;  xlv.  1),  whilst  tlie  general 
introduction  to  the  book  serves  for  the  sectiusi 
contained  in  cii.  i.  There  are  left  two  sec- 
tions (ch.  ii.,  iii.),  the  Ibrmer  of  whicii  has  only 
tlie  shorter  introduction,  which  generally  de- 
signates the  cotiimenceinei:t  of  a  strophe  ;  while 
the  latter,  as  it  now  stands,  seems  to  be  imjierfect, 
having  as  an  introduction  meiely  the  word  'say- 
ing.' Thus  the  book  is  divided  into  twenty-three 
separate  and  iiidepeiiileiit  sections,  which,  in  the 
poetical  parts,  are  again  divided  into  strophes  of 
from  seven  to  nine  verses,  freq-iently  distinguished 
by  such  a  jiluase  as  '  The  Lord  said  aUo  unto 
me.'  These  separate  sections  are  ai  ranged  by 
Ewald  so  as  to  form  five  distinct  books: — 1.  Tiie 
introduction,  ch.  i.; — II.  Repioofsof  thesins  of  the 
Jews,  ch.  ii.-xxiv.,  consisting  of  seven  sections,  via. 
1.  ch.  ii.,  2.  ch.  iii.-vi.,  3.  vii.-x,  4.  ch.  xi.-.\iii., 
5.  ch.  xiv.-xvii.  18,  6.  ch.  xvii.  19*-xx.,  7.  ch. 
xxi.  xxiv. ; — III.  A  general  review  of  all  nations, 
the  heathen  as  well  as  the  people  of  Israel,  con- 
sisting of  two  sections,  1.  ch.  xlvi.-xlix.  (which 
he  tiiinks  have  been  transposed),  2.  ch.  xxv.,  and 
an  historical  appendix  ot  three  sections,  I.  ch. 
xx\  i.,  2.  <-li.  xxvii.,  and  3.  ch.  xxviii.  xxix.  ; — 
IV.  Two  sections  pictnrmg  the  hojies  of  brigliter 
times,  1.  ch.  xxx.  xxxi.,  and  '2.  ch.  xxxii.  xxxiii., 
to  which,  as  in  the  last  book,  is  added  an  his- 
torical ajjpendix  in  three  sections,  1.  ch.  xxxiv. 
1-7.  2.  ch.  xxxiv.  8-22,  3.  ch.  xxxv. ;— V.  The 
conclusion,  in  two  sections,  1.  ch.  xxxvi.,  2.  cb. 
xl».  All  this,  he  sup[ioses,  was  arranged  in 
Palestine,  during  tiie  shoit  interval  of  rest  between 
the  taking  of  the  city  and  the  departure  of  Jere- 
miah witli  the  renmant  of  the  Jews,  to  Egypt. 
In  Egypt,  after  some  interval,  Jeremiah  added 
three  sections,  viz.  ch.  xxxvii.xxxix.,  xl.-xliii. 
and  xliv.  .\t  the  same  time,  probalily,  he  added 
ch.  xlvi  13-26  to  ihepievious  |  roj.hecy  respecting 
Egypt,  and,  ptihaps,  made  some  additions  to 
other  parts  previously  written.  We  do  not  pro- 
fess to  agree  with  Ewald  in  all  the  details  of  this 
arrangement,  but  weceitainly  prtfer  the  principle 
he  ado[its  to  that  of  any  former  critic.  We  may 
add  that  Umbreit  (I'raldischer  Comm.  vb  d.Je- 
remia,  p.  xxvii.)  sta:es,  that  he  has  found  himself 
more  nearly  in  agreement  with  Ewald,  as  to 
ariangement,  than  with  any  one  else. 

The  piincipal  jiiediciions  lelating  to  the  Mes- 
siah aie  found  in  ch.  xxiii.  1-8;  xxx.  31-40; 
xxxiii.  14-2(5  (Hengstenberg's  Christologie,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  495-G19). 

Besides  the  commentaries  which  have  been  le- 
ferred  to  in  the  course  of  the  article,  we  may  add 
Venema,  Comtnentarius  ad  Librum  Jtrvntia  ; 
Dahler,  Jerkmie ;  Schnuirer,  Observatioius  ad 
Vaticin.  Jerem.,  in  Xelthusen's  Commcntationei 
Theolog.,  vol.  iii. ;  Spolin,  Jercmias  Vales  e  Vera. 
Alex,  emend.;  RosenuiiiUer,  Hch^iia  in  V.  T., 
part  viii.— F,  W.  G. 

JERICHO  (inn*  and  nhn' ;  Se\)t. 'Upixai; 
Josephus,  'IfpixoDs),  a  town  in  the  plain  of  the 
same  name,  not  far  from  the  river  Jordan,  at 
the  jioint  wliere  it  enters  the  Dead  Sea.  It  lay 
before  the  Israelites  when  they  crossed  the  rivet, 
on  first  entering  the  Promised  Land;  and  the 

**  Ewald  sujiposes  that  the  proper  place  of  the 
introductory  formula  to  ch.  xviii.  1,  is  ch.  xtIL  I9i» 
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accounl  wliich  the  spies  who  were  sent  hy  them 
into  tlie  city  received  from  their  hostess  Rahab, 
fended  much  to  encourage  their  subsequent 
operations,  as  it  sliowed  that  the  inhabi'taiits 
of  tlie  country  were  greatly  alarmed  at  tlseir 
advance,  and  the  signal  miracles  whicli  had 
marked  llieir  course  from  the  Nile  to  tlie  Jordan. 
The  strange  manner  in  whicli  Jericlio  itself  was 
taken  must  have  strengthened  this  impression  in 
♦lie  country,  and  appears,  indeed,  to  iiave  lieen 
designed  for  that  eflect.  The  town  was  utterly 
destroyed  by  the  Israelites,  who  pronounced  an 
awful  curse  upon  whoever  should  rebuild  it;  and 
all  the  iniiabitanfs  were  jiut  to  the  sword,  except 
Rahab  and  her  family  (Josli.  ii.  vi.).  In  these 
accounts  Jericho  is  repeatedly  called  '  the  city  of 
]>alm-tree3 ;'  which  shows  that  the  hot  and  dry 
plain,  so  similar  to  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  noted 
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beyond  other  parts  of  Palestine  for  tlie  tree  which 
abounds  in  that  country,  but  which  was  and  is 
less  common  in  the  land  of  Canaan  than  general 
readers  and  painters  suppose.  It  has  now  almost 
disappeared  even  from  the  plain  of  Jericiio,  al- 
though sjiecimeiis  remain  in  the  plain  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast. 

Notwirlistanding  the  curse,  Jericho  was  soon 
rebuilt  [Hiei,],  and  became  a  school  of  the  jiro- 
]ihet3  (Judg.  iii.  13;  1  Kings  xvi.  34;  2  Kinga 
ii.  4,  5).  Its  inhal)itants  returne  I  after  the  exile, 
and  it  was  eventually  fortified  by  the  Syrian 
general  Bacchides  (Ezra  ii.  34;  Neh.  iii.  2;  I 
Mace  ix.  50).  Pompey  marched  iiom  Scytho* 
polls,  along  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  to  Jericho, 
and  tiiejice  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
the  castles  Tiuax  and  Taurus,  in  or  near  Jerii-ho, 
as  having  been  destroyed  by  him  (Joseph.  Anliq. 
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liv.  4.  1 ;  Strabo,  xvi.  2.  40).  Herod  the  Great, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  captnied  and 
sacked  Jeiicho,  but  afterwards  strengthened  and 
adorned  it,  vvhen  he  had  redeemeil  its  revenues 
from  Cleopatra,  on  whom  the  plain  had  been  be- 
stowed by  Antony  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  4.  1,  2). 
He  a|j}jears  to  have  often  resided  here,  jirobably 
in  winter:  he  built  over  the  ci*^  a  fortress 
called  Cypros,  between  which  and  tlie  former 
palace  he  erected  otber  palaces,  and  called 
them  by  the  names  of  his  friends  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xvi.  5.  2;  He  Bell.  Jiid.  i.  21.  4,  9;.  Here  also 
was  a  hippodrome  or  circus,  in  which  the  same 
tyrant,  wben  lying  at  Jericho  on  his  dealh-beii, 
caused  tlie  noliles  of  tlie  land  to  be  shut  iij),  for 
massacre  after  his  death.  He  died  here;  but  his 
bioofly  intention  was  not  executed  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xvii.  6.  ;j  ;  De  Bell.  Jtid.  i.  33.  6-S).  The  palace 
at  this  {place  was  al'terwards  rebuilt  more  magiii- 
ticently  by  Arclielaus  (^Antiq.xvn.  31).     liy  this 


it  will  be  seen  that  the  Jericho  which  existed  m 
the  time  of  our  Saviour  was  a  great  and  important 
city — jjiobahly  more  so  than  ii  had  ever  been 
since  its  foundation.  It  was  once  visited  by  him, 
when  he  hul  ,ed  wi.th  Zaccheus,  and  lieale.l  the 
Idind  man  (Luke  xviii.  35-43;  xix.  1  7;  Malt. 
XX.  29-31;  Mark  x.  4G-52).  Jeiicho  was  afier- 
wards  matle  the  head  of  one  of  the  tojiarciiies, 
and  was  visited  by  Vespasian  before  lie  left  the 
country,  who  stationed  there  liie  tenth  legion  in 
garrison  (Joseph.  De  Belt.  Jiid.  iii.  3.  5  ;  iv.  8.  1  ; 
V.  2.  3).  Euseliius  and  Jerome  describe  Jericho 
as  iiaviiig  been  destroyed  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem,  on  account  of  the  ])erlidy  of  the  in- 
habitants, but  add  that  it  was  afterwards  re- 
built ;  but,  as  JoS(  plius  is  silent  resjiecting  this 
event.  Dr.  Robinson  regards  it  as  douiitfiii.  That 
the  town  continued  to  exist  as  a  place  of  imnort- 
ance,  a|)|)ears  from  the  names  of  five  bislioDS  ol 
Jericlio  which  have  L>een  collected  {^0''i^t»  Ckrist 
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III.  654).  The  emperor  .Tustintan  built  here  a 
Xeiiodochium,  apparently  for  pilgrims,  and  also 
a  church,  dedicated  to  tlie  A'irgin;  and  the  nio- 
.lastery  of  St.  Jotiii,  near  I  he  Jordan,  was  already 
.n  existence  (Procop.  De  Mdijic,  Justiniani,  v.  9). 
The  town,  however,  appears  to  have  been  ovei-- 
thrown  durini^  the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  for 
Adamnanus,  at  tlie  close  of  the  seventh  century, 
describes  tlie  site  as  without  human  habitations, 
and  covered  with  corn  and  vines.  The  celebrated 
p;ilm-groves  still  existed.  In  the  next  century  a 
cluircli  is  mentioned  ;  and  in  the  ninth  century 
several  monasteries  appear.  About  the  same 
time  the  plain  of  .lericho  is  again  noticed  for  its 
fertility  and  j)eciillar  products;  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  brought  under  cultivation  liy  tlie 
Saracens,  fir  the  sake  of  tlie  sugar  and  other  pro- 
ducts for  which  the  soil  and  climate  were  more 
suitable  tlian  any  oilier  in  Palestine.  Ruins 
of  extensive  aqueducts,  with  pointed  Saracenic 
arches,  remain  in  evi<lence  of  the  elaborate  irri- 
gation and  culture  of  this  Kne  plain — which  is 
nothing  without  water,  and  everytliing  with  it — at 
a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  occupation  of  the 
country  liy  the  Jews.  It  is  to  this  age  that  we 
may  probably  refer  the  origin  of  the  castle  and 
village,  which  have  since  been  regarded  as  repre- 
senting Jericho.  The  place  has  Iwen  mentioned 
liy  travellers  and  pilgrims  down  to  the  present 
time  as  a  jioor  hamlet  consisting  of  a  '(<i\v  houses. 
In  the  fifteenth  century  the  square  castle  or  tower 
began  to  pass  among  pilgrims  as  the  house  of 
Zaccheus,  a  title  which  it  bears  to  the  present 
day. 

The  village  thus  identified  with  Jericho  now 
hears  the  name  of  Rihah,  and  is  situated  about 
the  middle  of  the  plain,  six  miles  west  from  the 
Jordan,  in  N.  lat.  3P  57',  and  E.  long.  35°  33'. 
Dr.  Olin  describes  the  j)resent  village  as  '  the 
meanest  and  foulest  of  Palestine.'  It  may  per- 
haps contain  forty  dwellings,  formed  of  small 
'oose  stones.  The  wall-:,  v/hicli  threaten  to  tumble 
lown  at  a  touch,  at^  covered  with  flat  roofs,  com- 
posed of  reed  or  straw  plastered  over  with  mud. 
Around  most  of  these  dwellings  a  little  yard  is 
inclosed  with  dry  thorn-bushes.  The  village 
r.as  a  similar  bulwark,  which,  insutKcient  as  it 
a])pears  to  ofl'er  resistance  to  an  invader,  is  quite 
etl'ectual  against  the  marauding  Bedouins,  with 
their  l»are  feet  and  legs,  or  any  other  enemy  in 
too  great  haste  to  burn  it.  The  most  important 
object  is  the  castle  or  tower  already  mentioned, 
whicli  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  to  have  been  con- 
itrucfed  to  protect  the  cultivation  of  the  plain 
under  the  Saracens.  It  is  thirty  or  forty  feet 
square,  and  about  the  same  height,  and  is  now 
in  a  dilapidated  condition.  The  pilgrims,  as  we 
have  seen,  regard  it  as  the  house  of  Zaccheus ; 
and  they  also  j)oint  to  a  solitary  palm-tree,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  groves  which  once  gave  the 
town  one  of  its  distinguishing  names,  as  the  iden- 
tical sycamore  which  was  climbAl  by  the  same 
personage  to  view  the  Saviour  as  he  passed. 

Riliah  may  contain  about  two  hundred  in- 
habitants, who  have  a  sickly  aspect,  and  are 
reckoned  vicious  and  indolent.  They  keep  a  few 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  till  a  little  land  for  grain 
as  well  as  i'ot  gardens.  A  small  degree  of  in- 
dustry and  skill  bestov/ed  on  this  prolific  soil, 
favoured  as  \\  is  with  abundant  water  for  irri- 
gation, woul(y    imply  reward  the  labour.     But 
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this  is  wanting;  and  everything  bears  the  mark 
of  abject,  and,  which  is  unusual  in  the  East,  of 
squalid  poverty.  There  are  some  line  fig-trees 
near  tlie  village,  and  some  vines  in  the  gardens 
But  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the  whole 
plain  is  a  noble  grove  of  trees  which  borders  tli* 
village  on  the  west,  and  stretches  away  north 
ward  to  the  distance  of  two  miles  or  more. 

This  grove  owes  its  existern^e  to  the  waters  of 
one  of  the  fountains,  the  careful  distribution  of 
which  over  the  plain  by  canals  and  aqueducts 
did  once,  and  might  still,  cover  it  with  abund- 
ance. One  of  these  fountains  is  calle<l  by  the 
natives  Ain  es-Sultan,  but  by  ])ilgrims  the 
Fountain  of  Elias,  being  supposed  to  be  the 
same  whose  bitter  waters  were  cured  by  that 
prophet.  Dr.  Rol)inson  thinks  there  is  reason 
for  this  conclusion.  It  lies  almost  two  miles 
N.W.  from  tiie  village.  It  buists  forth  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  double  mound,  situated  a  mile  or 
more  in  front  of  the  mountain  Quaiantana.  It 
is  a  large  and  beautiful  fountain  of  sweet  and 
pleasant  water.  The  jnincipal  stream  runs  to- 
wards the  village,  and  the  rest  of  the  water  tindg 
its  way  at  random  in  various  streams  <loun  the 
plain.  Beyond  the  Ibuntain  rises  up  the  bold 
perpendicular  face  of  the  mountain  Quaiantana 
(Kurunlul),  from  the  foot  of  which  a  line  of  low 
iiilis  runs  out  N.N.E.  in  front  of  tl.e  moi-.ntains. 
and  forms  the  ascent  to  a  narrow  tract  of  table- 
land along  their  base.  On  this  tract,  ut  the  foot 
of  the  niounlains,  about  two  aii<l  a  half  miles 
N  N.W.  from  the  Ain  es-Snltan,  is  the  still  larger 
fountain  of  Duk,  the  waters  of  which  are  brought 
along  the  base  of  Qviarantaiia  in  a  canal  lo  the 
top  of  the  declivity  at  the  back  of  Ain  es-Sultan, 
whence  they  were  formerly  distributed  to  several 
mills,  and  scattered  over  the  upper  ])art  of  the 
plain  (Robinson's  Bib.  Researches,  ii.  281,  285). 

Under  the  mountains  on  the  western  confine 
of  the  plain,  about  two  miles  west  of  Rihah,  and 
just  where  the  road  from  Jerusalem  comes  down 
into  the  jilain,  are  consideralile  ruins,  extending 
both  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  the  road. 
There  is  nothing  massive  or  imposing  in  these 
remains,  allhongh  they  doubtless  maik  the  site 
of  an  important  ancient  town.  The  stones  are 
small  and  unwrought,  and  have  the  appearance 
of  lieing  merely  the  refuse,  which  was  left  as 
worthless  by  those  who  bore  away  the  more  valu- 
able materials  to  be  emjiloyed  in  the  erection  of 
new  buiUlings.  Mr.  Buckingham  was  the  first 
to  suspect  that  these  were  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Jericho.  He  shows  that  the  situation  agrees  bet- 
ter with  the  ancient  intimations  than  does  that 
of  the  modern  village,  near  which  no  trace  of 
anc'ient  ruins  can  be  found  {Travels  in  Pales- 
tine, p,  293).  Since  this  idea  was  started  the 
matter  has  been  examined  by  other  truvellers; 
and  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Rihah  is 
certainly  not  the  ancient  Jericho,  and  that  there 
is  no  site  of  ancient  ruins  on  the  plain  which  so 
well  answers  to  the  intimations  as  that  now  de- 
scribed; although  even  here  some  drawback  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion  is  felt,  in  the  absence  of 
any  traces  of  those  great  buildings  which  be- 
longed to  the  Jericho  of  king  Herod.  We  should 
like  to  examine  thi,s  matter  more  in  detail  than 
would  be  satisfactory  to  any  liut  an  antiquarian 
reader;  but  shall  be  content  to  introduce  the 
concise  and  clear  view  of  the  ^[uegtioi.  which  bat 
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heen  given  h;  Dr.  Olin  in  liis  verv  useful  T'j-fr- 
ve/s  ill  tlie  Ka;ii.  'Tnivelleis  concur  in  calliiij;  tliis 
wretclied  pla<f'  (I{ihali)  Jericlio,  tljoiij^h  1  am  not 
aware  thai  any  reason  exists  for  believin;^  that  it 
occupies  the  site  of  (lie  ancient  city  of  tliat  U'me. 
Here  are  n  >  ruins  to  imiicate  the  former  presence 
rf  a  c.msiileralile  town;  notliln;i^  Ijut  tlie  tower  to 
imliice  a  suspicioii  that  anytiiing  much  hotter 
t)iari  the  ])ie5erit  tiltliy  vi)lag-e  ever  existeil  upon 
tf)e  sp!)f.  'Ilie  situation  does  not  agree  with  that 
of  the  ancient  city,  which,  according-  to  Josej?hi73, 
was  close  to  tlie  mountain,  and  neiier,  by  several 
miles,  to  Jerusalem.  Tlie  ruins  alreaily  described, 
at  the  foot  of  the  inonntain,  where  the  Jerusalem 
rcwd  enters  the  plain,  not  improbalily  mark  the 
site  of  ancient  Jericho.  Their  liistant^e  from  the 
Jorlan  and  from  .lerusalem  agrees  well  with  that 
of  the  Jericho  of  the  age  of  Josephus,  which  he 
states  to  l;ave  been  sixty  furlongs  from  the  river, 
and  one  hundred  an(l  fifty  from  the  capital. 
Tliis  site  also  satisfies  his  description  in  being 
situated  "  in  the  plain,  while  a  naked  and  barren 
nionntarn  hangs  over  it."  The  e.tact  position 
of  tlie  ancient  city  is  !;ot  definitely  stated  in  thi 
Bible,  though  it  is  always  sjjoken  of  as  at  a  con- 
sideiable  distance  from  the  Jordan.  The  position 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  mountain  was  in  accordance 
with  the  customs  of  that  early  age,  and  of  Pa- 
lestine es])eciaily,  where  nearly  all  the  cities  of 
■which  mention  is  ma<ie  in  it'?  e;<rly  history  occu 
pied  strong  positions,  either  emt)ra^ing  or  adjacent 
to  a  m  luiitaiii  elevation,  on  wlijcli  a  citadel  was 
erected  for  defence.  The  l3.!:i';.^g.;  of  Josephus 
seems,  indeed,  to  imjjlv  that  .'triicho,  in  his  day, 
did  not  occupy  the  same  ground  as  the  city  de- 
stroyed bv  .loshua,  and  tliaf  the  description  quoted 
abo\e  refers  to  the  later  city.  He  says,  in  de- 
scribing the  fountain  healed  by  Elisha,  that  it 
''  arises  near  the  old  city,  which  Joshua,  the  son 
of  Nun,  took  ;"  language  which  must,  ])erha|,s, 
be  understood  to  imply  that  the  later  town  occu- 
pied a  dillereiit  site.  It  was  highly  probable, 
after  the  ttrrible  maledictiiin  jjronounced  against 
those  who  should  rebuild  the  accursed  place,  that 
•ome  change  should  be  made  in  the  Ji^cation, 
though  not  so  great  as  to  lose  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  the  ancient  site.  Kiel,  the  Bethelite,  as 
we  know,  braved  the  pro|)heti  •  curse,  and  reliuilt 
the  city  u[ioii  its  old  foundations;  but  the  same 
cause  might  still  o[)erate,  and  with  additional 
effect,  after  his  ])unishment,  to  induce  more  pious 
or  scrupulous  men  to  prefer  a  ))lace  less  obnoxious 
to  t!ie  divine  tlispleasure.  Both  sites,  that  near 
the  fountain  and  the  one  Ufon  the  Jernsilem 
road,  give  evidence  of  havi."..j  been  anciently 
covered  with  buildings.  They  were  wobab'y 
occupied  successively,  or  both  may  have  been 
embraced  at  once  within  the  compass  of  a  large 
city  and  its  suburbs.  In  order  to  reiider  the 
«eveial  notices  of  Jericlio  contaiiie<l  in  the  Bil.>!e 
consistent  witli  each  other,  and  with  the  descrip- 
tion in  Josohiis,  it  seems  necessary  to  suppose 
more  than  o'le  change  of  situation.  Joshua 
"  burned  the  ci^y  with  fire,  and  all  that  was 
therein,"  .and  said,  "  Cursed  be  the  man  lieforethe 
Lord  that  rifteto  u])  and  biiihielh  this  city  Je- 
richo: i.e  snail  lav  the  foundation  thereof  in  his 
first-born,  and  in  his  youngest  son  shall  he  set  up 
the  gates  thereof."  It  was  about,  520  years  after 
this,  in  the  impious  leigii  of  .-Vhab,  that  Iliel  re- 
built the  city,  and  sullered  the  fearful  penalty 
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that  had  been  denounced  against  g  ch  an  act  et 
daring  impiety.  "  He  laid  flie  foundation  thereof  i» 
Abiram  Ins  liist-liorn.  and  set  uj)  the  gates  thereof 
ill  his  youngest  son  Segub,  according  to  the  word 
of  the  Lord  which  he  spake  by  Joshua,  the  son  ot 
Nim"  (1  Kings  xvi.  31).  Previous  to  this,  liow 
ever,  and  almost  imnietliately  after  the  death  lA 
Joshua,  reference  is  made  to  the  cily  of  palm- 
trees,  wliich  was  cufjtured  by  Eglon,  king  of 
Moab  (Judg.  iii.  l.'i),  and  it  was  nearly  100 
years  before  the  rebuilding  by  Hiel  that  David'.s 
aml>assa<lors,  wl  o  had  been  so  grievously  insulted 
by  the  ki^ig  of  Ammon,  wereiiirectei  "  to  tarry  at 
Jericho  until  their  beards  were  grown"  (2  Sam.  x. 
.7).  We  are  to  infer,  from  tlie-se  several  state- 
ments, that  Jericho  was  rel>uilt  soon  after  its  de- 
struction by  Joshua,  l)ut  not  upon  its  ancient 
foundations — a  change  by  which  the  jjejndfy  waa 
avoided.  Tlie  malediction  had  piol)ably  fallen 
into  oblivion,  or,  if  lemembereii,  was  likely  to  be 
treated  with  contempt  in  the  inlidcl  and  idola- 
trous age  when  Hiel  restored  the  original  city. 
It  was,  according  to  the  common  chronology, 
about  thirty  years  subsequent  to  tliis  restoiatiou 
that  Elisha  hea'ed  the  Ibunlain  from  which  the 
city  derive!  its  supply  of  water.  It  is  prol>al>le  tliat 
the  accursed  site  ha«l  l>een  again  abandoned,  ujjon 
the  cafastropiie  that  followed  the  impious  at:em{)t 
of  Hiel,  for  the  existing  city  seems  to  liave  been 
at  some  distance  from  "  the  spring  of  tlie  waters," 
which  jiroduced  .sterility  and  disease  (2  Kings  ii. 
21).  It  may  liave  occupied,  at  (he  era  ol 
Elisha's  miracle,  the  same  site  as  it  did  when 
visited  by  our  Saviour,  and  described  ly  Jo« 
sephus.' 

JEROBOAM  (3y?")^;  Sept.  'Upa^odtx),  sw. 
of  Neliat,  a7id  first  king  of  Israel,  wlio  became 
king  B.C.  97.i,  and  reigned  22  years. 

He  was  of  (he  tribe  of  Kphraim,  the  son 
of  a  widow  named  Zeruiah,  when  lie  Vras  no» 
ticed  hy  Solomon  as  a  clever  and  active  young 
man,  and  was  ajipointed  one  of  the  superin- 
tendents of  tlie  works  which  (liat  masjjiiticent  king 
was  carrying  on  at  Jerusalem.  Thisappiinlnient. 
the  leward  of  his  merits,  might  have  satisfied  his 
ambition  had  not  the  declaration  of  the  propliei 
Ahljah  given  him  liigh(r  hopes.  When  informed 
that,  by  the  di  vine  ajjpoinlnient,  lie  was  to  become 
king  over  tlie  ten  tiibes  alwut  to  be  rent  from  llie 
house  of  David,  he  was  not  content  to  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  death  of  Solomon,  but  began  to 
foim  jili/ts  and  coii.sjiiracies.  the  discovery  of 
which  constrained  him  to  flee  to  Egypt  to  escap" 
condign  pimishment.  The  king  of  that  country 
was  but  too  ready  to  encourage  one  whose  sHCcet>» 
must  necessarily  weaken  the  kingdom  which  nad 
become  gieat  and  formidalile  under  David  anff 
S  ilomoii,  and  which  had  alnadv  )iushed  its  »r>i>- 
tier  to  the  Red  Sea  (1   Kings  \i.' 20-40). 

When  Solomon  died,  the  ten  liibos  sejii.  to  cal^ 
Jeroboam  froiii  E'.iypt  ;  and  he  appears  to  iiavw 
headed  the  de)iutalion  which  ciime  before  the  suH 
of  Solomon  with  a  demand  of  new  sec\uitiej  for  the 
rights  which  the  measures  of  the  late  king  had  com- 
promised. It  may  somewhat  excuse  the  hai.sh  an- 
swer of  Kehoboam,  that  (he  demand  «a>  nii;ed  i.y 
a  body  of  men  headed  by  one  wiiosr  pitten.-'irjua 
were  so  well  known  and  so  odious  (o  'iie  liou>e  of 
David.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  making  t)i«-j» 
applications  Urns  offensively,  they  struck  tbc  ban 
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M»»w ;  alrliongli  it  is  possil)le  lliat  tliey,  in  the 
fiisl  iiisfaiice,  inteniled  to  use  the  pieieiice  ot'Jero- 
hcam  fur  no  other  ])urjiose  than  to  IVigliten  tlie 
kiiij^  into  compliance.  The  itiipmdent  answer  of 
Kehohnain  rendered  a  revolution  inevitahle,  and 
Jt Toboarr.  was  tlien  called  to  reign  over  tlie  ten 
:ril)e3.  hv  the  style  of  '  King  of  Israel'  (1  Kings 
xii.  1-20). 

Tlie  (general  comse  of  liis  conduct  on  llie  thrune 
lias  already  been  indicated  in  the  article  Israel, 
and  need  not  be  repeated  in  this  place.  The 
hading  ol)ject  of  his  policy  was  to  widen  tlie 
breach  between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  to  rend 
asunder  those  common  interests  among  all  the 
descendants  of  Jacob,  which  it  was  one  great 
object  of  the  law  to  combine  and  interlace.  To 
this  end  he  scrupled  not  to  sacriiice  tlie  most 
sacred  and  inviol.ible  interests  and  obligations  of 
tiie  co\enant  jieople.  I'y  forbidding  his  snlyects  to 
result  to  the  one  temple  and  altar  of  Jehovah  at 
Jeiiisalem,  and  by  establishing  shrines  at  ])an  and 
lietii-el — tlie  extremities  of  his  kingdom — where 
'  gii'den  calves'  were  set  uji  as  the  symbols  of 
Jeli'pvah,  to  which  the  people  were  enjoined  to 
resoit  and  bring  their  otl'erings.  T!:e  pontiti- 
<:ate  of  the  new  establishment  he  united  to  his 
crouii,  in  imitation  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  He 
was  ofliciating  in  that  capacity  at  Beth-el,  offering 
incense,  when  a  prophet  appeared,  and  in  the 
name  of  tlie  Lord  announced  a  coming  time,  as 
yet  far  off,  in  wiiicli  a  king  of  the  house  of  David, 
Josiah  by  name,  should  burn  upon  that  unholy 
altar  the  bones  of  its  ministers.  He  was  then 
jiiejaring  to  verify,  by  a  commissioned  prodigy, 
the  truth  of  the  oracle  he  had  delivered,  when  the 
King  attempted  to  arrest  him,  but  was  smitten 
with  palsy  in  the  arm  he  stretched  forth.  At  the 
same  moment  the  threatened  prodigy  took  place, 
tlie  altar  was  rent  asunder,  and  the  aslies  strewed 
fir  around.  This  measure  had,  however,  no 
abiding  ell'ect.  The  jiolicy  on  which  he  acted 
lay  too  deep  in  what  he  deemed  the  vital  interests 
of  his  sepaiate  kingdom,  to  be  even  thus  aban- 
di)i;ed  :  and  the  force  of  the  consideia'ii.ns  which 
ticiei  mined  his  conduct  may  in  pait  be  ajijire- 
cialed  Irom  the  fact  that  no  subsequent  king  of 
Liatl,  however  well  disiwsed  in  other  respects, 
evir  veiitureil  to  lay  a  linger  on  tiiis  schismatical 
establishment.  Hence  '  the  sin  of  Jeroboam  the 
full  of  Nebat,  wherewith  he  sinned  and  made 
Israel  to  sm,"  became  a  standing  phrase  in  de- 
sciibing  that  iniquity  from  which  no  king  of 
Isiael  denaiied  (1  Kings  xii.  25-'3  ;  xiii.). 

The  contumacy  of  Jeroboam  eventually  brought 
upon  him  the  doom  which  he  probably  dreaded 
beyond  all  others — the  sjieedy  extinction  of  the 
dynasty  whicli  he  had  tal;eii  so  iiuuh  pains  and 
iiicuried  so  much  guilt  to  establish  on  trim 
foundations.  His  son  Abijali  being  sick,  he  sent 
Ids  wife  disguised  to  consult  the  prophet  Ahijah, 
who  had  j.redicted  that  lie  should  be  king  of 
Israel.  The  jirophet,  although  he  had  become 
blind  with  age.  knew  the  queen,  and  saluted  her 
with — •  Come  in,  tiiou  wile  of  Jeroboam,  for  I 
am  sent  to  thee  with  heavy  tidings.'  'I'hese  were 
not  ineiely  that  the  son  should  die — for  that  was 
intended  in  mercy  to  one  who  alone,  of  all  the 
house  of  Jeroboi'm,  had  remained  faithlul  to  his 
God,  and  was  the  only  one  who  should  obtain 
an  honoured  grave — nut  that  his  race  should 
be  Tioleiitly  and  utterly  extinguished :  '  I  will 


take  aw<iy  the  remnant  of  the  house  cf  Jeroboaro 
as  a  man  taketh  awav  dung,  till  it  he  all  gone' 
(1  Kings  xi v.  1-18).  ■ 

The  son  died  so  soon  as  the  motlier  crossed  the 
threshold  on  her  return;  and  ;is  the  de.illi  of 
Jeroboam  himself  is  the  next  event  recoiued,  it 
would  seem  that  he  did  not  lonir  survive  his  son. 
He  died  in  b.c.  951  (1  Kings  xiv.  2(1). 

Jeroboam  was  perhaps  a  less  remaikable  man 
than  the  circninstanee  of  his  being  the  f. under  of 
a  new  kingdom  might  lead  us  tn  ex])e(  t.  The 
tribes  would  have  revolted  witnont  him  ;  and  he 
was  chosen  king  merely  because  he  had  lieen 
pointed  out  by  previous  circumsiances.  His 
government  exhibits  but  one  idea — that  of  raising 
a  barrier  against  the  le-union  of  the  tribes.  Of 
this  ilea  he  was  the  s'ave  and  victim  ;  and 
although  the  bariier  which  he  raised  was  elVectual 
for  its  ]nupose,  it  only  served  to  show  the  weak- 
ness of  the  man  who  could  t!«'em  iieedl'ul  the  pro- 
tection for  his  separate  interests  which  such  a 
barrier  ofi'ered. 

2.  JEROBOAM,  thirteenth  king  of  Israel,  son 
of  Joash,  whom,  in  B.C.  8'24,  he  succeede<l  on  the 
throne,  and  reignctl  forty-one  years.  He  followed 
the  example  of  the  first  Jeroboam  in  keejiing  up 
the  idolatry  of  the  golden  calves.  Neveitheless 
the  Lord  had  ])ity  upon  Israel,  the  time  of  ita 
ruin  was  not  yet  come,  and  this  reign  was  long 
and  nourishing.  Jeroboam  brought  to  ft  success- 
ful result  the  wars  which  his  father  had  under- 
taken, and  was  always  victorious  over  the  Syrians. 
He  even  took  their  chief  cities  of  Damascus  and 
Haniath,  which  had  formerly  been  suhj"ct  to  the 
sceptic  of  David,  and  restored  to  llie  lealm  of 
Israel  the  ancient  eastern  limits  fn  m  Lthanon  to 
the  Dead  Sea.  He  died  in  B.C.  78;i  (2  Kings 
xiii.  1.5;  xiv.  16,  2.J-29). 

The  Scriptural  account  of  this  reign  is  too  short 
to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  character  of  a  prince 
under  whom  the  kingdom  of  Israel  seems  to  have 
leached  a  degree  of  prospeiity  which  it  hud  never 
before  eiijoved,  and  was  not  able  long  to  lueserve. 

JERUB-BAAL.     [Gideon.] 

JERUSALEM  (D^/t^'•'n^7/oi^Vn^/o«  of  peace; 
Sept.  'lepovffaK-n/i  ;  Vulg.  Hierosulyvia  ;  Arab. 
£1  Kvds),  the  Jewish  capital  of  Palestine.  It  is 
mentioned  very  early  in  Scripture,  being  usually 
sujjposed  to  be  the  Salem  of  .vhich  Melchizedek 
was  king.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Jews 
themselves;  for  Josepiius,  who  calls  Melchizedek 
kingof  Solyma,  observes  that  this  name  was  after- 
wards changed  into  liierosolyma.  All  the  fathers 
of  tlie  church,  Jerome  excepted,  agree  with  Jose- 
piius, and  understand  Jerusalem  and  Salem  to 
indicate  the  same  place.  The  Psalmist  also  says 
(Ixxvi.  2)  :  '  In  Salem  is  his  tabernacle,  and  his 
dwelling-jilacfe  in  Sion.' 

The  mountain  of  the  land  of  Moriah,  which 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  2)  reached  on  the  tliirtl  day 
from  Beersheba,  there  to  offer  Isaac,  is,  according 
to  Josephus  {Antic/,  i.   13.  2),  the  mountain  ou    . 
which  Solomou  afterwards  built  the  temple  (2    ) 
Chron.  iii.  1). 

The  name  Jerusalem  first  occurs  in  Josh.  x.  1, 
where  Adoni  zetlek,  king  of  Jerusalem,  is  men- 
tioned as  having  enteied  into  an  alliance  with 
other  kings  agamst  Joshua,  by  whom  tney  were 
all  oveicome  (comp.  Josh.  xii.  10). 

In  drawing  the  northern  border  of  Judali,  we  fiz>4 
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Jerusalem  again  mentioned  (Josli.  xv.  8  ;  comp. 
Josli.  xviii.  If)).  This  border  ran  through  tiie 
valley  of  Ben  Hinnom  ;  (he  country  on  the  south 
of  it,  as  Bethlehem,  lielonged  to  Judah  ;  but  the 
mouiitain  of  Zioii,  Ibiming  the  nortiiern  wall  of 
the  valley,  and  occupied  by  the  Jebusites,  apper- 
tained lo  Benjamin.  Among  the  cities  of  Benja- 
min, theieiore,  is  also  mentioned  (,F>/sii.  xviii.  2S) 
•  ,Te!)UJ,  \ihich  is  Jerusalem  '  (comp.  Judg.  xix.  10  ; 
I  Chriin.  xi.  4  . 

After  tiie  deatli  of  .loshua,  when  there  remained 
f(,r  the  childieri  of  Isiael  much  to  conquer  in 
Canaan,  the  Lord  <lirecled  Juilah  to  tight  against 
the  Caiiaatntes  ;  and  ihey  took  Jerusalem,  smote 
it  witii  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set  it  on  fiie 
(Judg.  i.  I  8).  After  that,  the  Judahites  and 
the  Benjainites  dwelt  with  tiie  Jebusites  at  Jeru- 
salem ;   for  it  is  recordtd  (Josh.  xv.  63)  that  the 
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children  of  Judah  could  not  drive  out  the  }«ljt^ 
sites  inhabiting  Jeiusalem  ;  and  we  are  farthet 
informed  (Judg.  i.  21)  that  the  children  of  Benja 
min  did  not  exjiel  them  from  Jerusalem.  Probably 
the  Jebusites  were  removeil  by  Judah  only  from 
tiie  lower  city,  but  kept  possession  of  the  mouif 
tain  of  Zion,  which  David  conquered  at  a  lat«i 
jjeriod.  Jerusalem  is  not  again  mentioned  till 
the  time  of  Saul,  when  it  is  stated  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
51)  that  ]>avid  look  tiie  head  of  Goliatli  and 
brought  it  to  Jerusalem.  After  Dayid,  wlio  had 
previously  reigned  over  Judah  alone  in  Hebron, 
was  called  to  rule  over  all  Israel,  he  led  his 
forces  against  tlie  .Tebusites,  and  conquered  the 
castle  of  Zion,  which  Joab  Hist  scaled  (1  Sam. 
V.  5-9  ;  1  Cliron.  xii.  4-8).  He  then  fixed  hii 
abode  on  this  mountain,  anil  called  it  '  the  citj 
of  David.'    Thither  he  carried  the  ark  of  thecov»- 
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nant;  and  there  he  built  unto  the  Lord  an  altar 
in  the  (hresiiingdlonr  of  Araunaii  the  Jehusife,  on 
the  plare  wiiere  tlie  angel  stood  wlio  thieateiied 
Jerusalem  with  ])eslilence  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  15-25). 
But  David  could  not  build  a  house  unto  the 
name  of  tiie  Lord  his  God  for  the  wars  wtiich 
were  about  him  on  every  side  (2  Sam.  vii.  13; 
1  Kings  V.  3-5).  Still  tlie  Lord  announced  to 
him,  tiirougii  the  jirophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii 
10),  '  i  will  aiipoint  a  jjlace  for  my  peo])le 
Israel,  and  will  phuit  them,  lliat  tliey  may  dwell 
in  a  jilacc  of  liieir  own  and  move  no  more.'  From 
ths  it  would  seem  that  even  David  had,  then  at 
lejist,  no  assurance  tiiat  .len;salem  in  jiarticular 
was  to  lie  the  plai-.c  which  had  so  often  been  sj'oken 
of  as  tliat  which  (rod  would  choose  for  the  central 
seat  of  tiie  thcociatical  monarctiy,  and  which  it 
be'-ame  after  Solomon's  teniple  had  been  built. 

The  reasons  wliich  led  David  to  fix  upon  Jeru- 
salem as  the  metroiiolis  of  his  kingdom  have  been 
alluded  to  elsewhere  [Iskaei.  ;  Judah"];  being, 


chiefly,  that  it  wps  in  his  own  tribe  of  Judah,  In 
which  his  intluencv  "as  the  strongest,  while  it 
was  tlie  nearest  to  the  o„her  triiies  of  any  site  he 
could  have  ciiosen  in  Judah.  The  peculiar 
strength  also  ol'  the  situation,  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  a  natural  trench  of  valleys,  could  not  be 
without  weight.  Its  great  strength,  according  to 
the  military  notions  of  that  age,  is  shown  by  the 
length  of  time  the  Jeliusites  were  able  to  keep 
possession  of  it  against  the  force  of  all  Israel. 
David  was  doubtless  the  liest  judge  of  his  own 
interests  in  this  matter;  but  if  those  interests  had 
not  come  into  play,  and  if  he  had  only  considered 
the  best  situation  for  a  metropolis  of  the  whole 
kingiiom,  it  is  doubtful  wliether  a  more  centrical 
situation  with  resjiect  to  all  the  tribes  would  not 
have  been  far  preferable,  esjiecially  as  the  law  re- 
quired all  the  adult  males  of  Israel  to  repair  thre« 
limes  in  the  year  to  the  ])lace  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence. Indeed,  the  burdensome  character  of  thil 
oiiligation  to  the  more  distant  tribes,  seems  to  hare 
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Oe«n  one  of  the  excuses  for  the  revolt  of  the  fen 
"ribes  ;  as  it  certainly  was  for  tlieestablislunent  of 
jchismatic  altars  in  Dan  and  I3etli-el  (1  Kings  xii. 
28).  Many  travellers  liave  suggested  that  Samaria, 
which  al'terwards  became  the  metropulis  of  the 
separated  kingdom,  was  far  preleralile  to  Jerusalem 
for  tiie  site  of  a  capital  city  :  and  its  centrical 
situation  would  also  have  bren  in  its  favour  as  a 
nietnipulis  lor  all  the  trii)e3.  Hut  as  the  choice  of 
David  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  the  Divine 
appointment,  which  made  Muimt  Muriali  tlie  site 
of  the  temple,  we  are  l)oimd  to  consider  the  clioice 
as  having  been  providentially  onlered  with  refer- 
ence to  tiie  contingencies  that  afterwards  amse, 
by  which  Jerusalem  was  made  tiie  capital  of  tlie 
separate  kingdom  of  Judah,  for  which  it  was  well 
ada])ted. 

The  promise  made  to  David  received  its  accom- 
plishment when  Solomon  built  his  temple  upon 
Mount  Moriah.  By  him  and  his  father  Jerusalem 
had  been  made  the  imperial  residence  of  the  king 
of  all  Israel  :  and  the  temple,  often  called  '  the 
house  of  Jehovah,'  constituted  it  at  the  same  time 
the  residence  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  supreme 
head  of  the  theocralical  state,  wliose  vicegerents 
the  human  kings  were  taught  to  regard  them- 
selves. It  noiv  belonged,  even  less  tlian  a  town 
of  tlie  Levites,  to  a  particular  tribe  :  it  was  the 
centre  of  all  civil  and  religious  atlairs,  the  very 
place  of  which  iMoses  sjioke.  Dent.  xii.  5:  '  The 
place  which  the  Lord  ynur  God  shall  choose  out 
of  all  your  Irilies  to  put  his  name  there,  even  unto 
his  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  tbitlier  thou 
shait  come"  (comp.  ix.  6;  xiii.  11;  xiv.  23;  xvi. 
11-16:  Ps.  cxxii.). 

Jerusalem  was  not,  indeed,  politically  im- 
poitant:  it  was  not  tiie  cajjital  of  a  powerful 
empire  directing  the  aflairs  of  other  states,  but  it 
stood  high  in  the  bright  prospects  foretold  by 
David  when  declaring  his  faith  in  the  coming  uf 
a  Messiah  (Ps.  ii.  6;  1.  2;  Ixxxvii.;  cii.  16-22; 
ex.  2).  In  all  these  passages  the  name  Zion  is 
used,  which,  although  jiroperly  applied  to  the 
southernmost  ])art  of  the  site  of  Jerusa.em,  is  often 
in  Scripture  put  poetically  for  Jerusalem  gene- 
rally, and  sometimes  for  Mount  Moriah  and  its 
t-em))le. 

The  importance  and  splendour  of  Jerusalem 
were  considerably  lessened  after  the  death  of  Solo- 
mon ;  under  whose  son,  Reholxiam,  ten  of  the 
tribes  rebelled,  Judah  and  Benjamin  only  re- 
maining in  tlieir  allegiance.  .Terusalem  was  then 
only  the  capital  of  the  very  small  state  of  Judah. 
.\\n\  when  Jeroboam  instituted  the  worship  of 
golden  calves  in  Beihel  and  Dan,  the  teii  tribes 
went  no  longer  uj)  to  .Terusalem  (o  worshij)  and 
suritice  in  flie  house  of  the  L^rd  (1  Kings  xii. 
26-30). 

After  this  time  tlie  liistory  of  .Jerusalem  is  con- 
tinued ill  the  history  of  Judah,  for  which  the 
seconil  liM.k  (if  the  Kings  and  of  the  Chronicles 
are  the  [lincifjal  soiiices  of  information. 

Alter  tiie  time  of  Solomon,  the  kingdom  of 
.Tiidah  w.is  aim  st  alternately  ruled  bv  good 
kings,  '  «iio  (lid  tliat  which  was  right  in  the  sight 
of  the  L.r<l."  and  by  such  as  were  idolatrous  and 
evil  ilisi'o-ed  ;  and  the  leign  of  tlie  same  king 
often  varifd.  and  was  by  turns  good  or  evil.  The 
ccnditiori  of  the  kingdom,  and  of  .Terusalem  in 
farticular  as  its  metro])olis,  was  very  much 
a^ected   by  tliese  mutations.     Under  good  kings 
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the  city  flourished,  ami  under  bad  kings  H 
suffered  greatly.  Under  Rehoboam  (ii.c.  973) 
it  was  conquered  by  Sbishak.  king  of  Egypt, 
who  pillaged  the  treasmes  of  tlie  'emple  (i 
Cliron.  xii.  9).  Under  Amaziali  it  was  taken 
by  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  who  broke  down  400 
culiits  of  the  wall  of  the  city,  and  took  all  the 
gold  and  silver,  and  all  tlie  vessels  that  were 
found  in  the  temple  (2  Kings  xiv.  13,  14,'- 
Uzziah,  son  of  Am.  ziali,  who  at  (irst  reigned  well 
built  towers  in  Jerusalem  at  the  comer-gate,  at 
the  valley-gate,  and  at  the  turning  of  the  wall, 
and  foitilied  them  (2  Chron.  xvi.  9).  His  son, 
Jotham,  built  tlie  iiigli  gate  of  tlie  temiile,  and 
reared  up  many  other  structuies  (2  Chron.  xvii. 
3,  4).  Hezekiah  (b.c.  728)  added  to  the  other 
honours  id' his  reign  that  of  an  imjirover  of  Jeru- 
salem. His  most  eminent  work  in  that  cha- 
racter was  tlie  sto])ping  of  the  ujjper  course  of 
Gilion,  and  bri;iging  its  waters  by  a  subterraneous 
aqueduct  to  tlie  west  side  of  the  city  (2  Chron. 
xxxii.  30).  'I'his  woik  is  inleirtd,  frimi  2  Kings 
XX.,  to  have  been  of  great  ini]iortance  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  it  cut  off  a  sujiply  ol  water  from  any 
besieging  enemy,  and  bestowed  it  upon  tlie  inha- 
bitants of  the  city.  Hezekiah's  son,  Manasseh, 
in  bis  later  and  best  years,  built  a  strong  and 
very  high  wall  on  the  we.st-side  of  Jerusalem 
(2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11).  The  vv(;rks  in  tlie  city 
connected  with  the  names  of  the  succeeding  kings 
of  Judah  were,  so  tar  as  recorded,  contineti  to  the 
defilement  of  the  house  of  the  Lord  bv  bad  kings, 
and  its  purgation  by  good  kings,  till  about  100 
years  after  Mana.sseli,  « lien,  for  llie  abounding 
iniquities  of  the  nation,  the  city  anil  temple  weie 
abandoned  to  destiucfion,  AOer  a  sifge  of  three 
years,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  razed  its  walls,  and  destroyed  its  temjile  anil 
palaces  with  fi;e  (2  Kings  xxv  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi. ; 
Jer.  xxxix.).  1  bus  was  Jerusalem  smitten  with 
the  calamity  whicli  Moses  had  jiroiihesied  would 
befal  it,  if  the  people  would  not  keep  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord,  but  broke  his  covenant 
(Lev.  xxvi.  14  ;  Deut.  xxviii.). 

Tlie  ten  (ribes  forming  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
had  been  already  upwards  of  130  years  trans- 
])(irled  to  Assyria,  when  Judah  also  was  exiled  to 
Babyhn.  The  castle  of  David,  the  temjile  of 
Solomon,  and  the  entire  city,  lay  in  ruins,  and 
to  all  appearance  there  was  an  end  of  the 
people  as  well  as  of  tlie  holy  city,  which  the 
Lmd  had  chosen  to  himself.  But  God,  before 
whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one  dav,  gave  to 
the  afflicted  people  a  glimpse  beyond  (he  present 
calamity  and  retributive  judgment,  into  a  dis- 
tant futurity.  Tlie  same  proiiliets  who  foretold 
the  destnution  of  Jerusalem,  also  announced  the 
consiilalions  of  a  coming  time. 

Moses  had  long  before  jjiedicted  that  if  in  tl>e 
land  of  tlieir  captivity  they  repented  of  their  evil, 
they  should  be  brought  back  again  to  the  land 
out  of  which  they  had  been  cast  (Deut.  xxx. 
1-5;  comp.  1  Kings  viii.  46-53;  Neh.  i.  8,  9). 
The  Lord  also,  through  Isaiah,  condescended  to 
point  out  the  agency  througli  which  the  restora- 
tion of  the  holy  city  'vas  to  be  accomplished, 
and  even  named  long  before  his  birlli  liie  very 
];«rsoo,  Cyrus,  under  whose  orileis  this  was 
to  be  effeered.  '  Thus  saith  the  I.orrt  of  Cy- 
rus :  He  is  my  shejiherd  and  shall  perform  all 
my  pleasure,    even    ;aying  to  Jeru!>alein.  Thoo 
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ehalt  Ije  built  ;  ami  to  the  tenip'e,  Thy  fumida- 
t.ion  shall  lie  li'ul  '  (Isa.  xliv.  28:  cum]).  Jer.  iii. 
2,  7,  8;  xKiii.  3  ;   xxxi.  10;  xxxii.  3(),  37). 

Amoti!^  the  rernaikalily  [necise  iiulicatinns 
«hi)nhl  lie  meiiti  lued  that  in  which  Jevemiali 
(xxv.  9-12)  limits  the  duratiuii  of  JudalTs  cap- 
tivity to  70  years. 

These  encouia^'ements  were  continued  tlirough 
tlie  prophets,  who  themselves  shared  the  captivity. 
or  this  number  was  Daniel,  who  thsis  prayed  :  '  O 
Lord,  let  thine  an^'ei  be  tinned  away  fioni  thj'  city 
Jenisali^m,  thy  holy  moiinlain :  because  lor  om- 
s  ns,  :ind  for  the  iniquities  of  our  fatliers,  Jeru- 
salem und.  thy  people  are  itecome  a  reproach  to 
all  that  are  about  us.  O  Lord,  hear,  forgive; 
defer  not,  for  tliine  own  sake,  for  thy  city  and  thy 
people  a.e  called  by  thy  name'  (Dan.  ix.  16. 19). 
VV'hile  die  prophet  was  yet  speaking  it  was  re- 
vealed (o  him,  that  the  streets  anil  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  should  bd  built  again,  even  in  trou- 
blous times  (ver.  25). 

Daniel  lived  to  see  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  king  of 
Persia  (Dan.  x.  i.),  and  the  fnllilment  of  his 
prayei'.  It  was  in  the  year  B.C.  53fi, '  in  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,'  tliat  in  accomplishment  of  the 
jjrophecy  of  Jeremiah,  tiie  Lord  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  this  prince,  who  n  ade  a  proclamation 
throughout  all  his  kingdom,  expiessed  in  tiiese 
remarkable  words  :  'The  Lord  God  of  he.iven  hath 
given  tne  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  and  Ae 
has  charged  me  to  build  him  a  house  at  Jeru- 
salem, which  is  ill  Judah.  Who  is  there  among 
you  of  all  his  pe  iple?  his  God  be  wilh  liim,  and 
let  him  go  uj)  to  Jerusalem,  and  build  the  liouse 
of  the  Lord  Go<i  of  Israel "  (Ezra  i.  2,  3).  This 
important  call  was  answered  by  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  particularly  priests  and  Le- 
vites  ;  and  the  many  who  decline. I  to  quit  their 
nouses  and  possessions  in  Babylonia,  committed 
valuable  gilts  to  the  hands  of  their  more  jceiloua 
brethien.  Cyrus  also  caused  the  sacred  vessels 
of  gold  and  silver  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had 
taken  from  the  temple  to  lie  restored  to  Shesh- 
L.izzar,  tiie  )iiince  of  Judah,  wlio  took  them  to 
Jerusalem,  followed  by  42,3  lO  people,  besiiie  their 
servants,  of  wh  im  there  were  7337'  (K^ira  i.  5-1 1). 

On  their  arrival  at  Jerusalem  they  contributed 
according  to  their  ability  to  rebuild  the  temple; 
Jeshu.i.  tlie  priest,  and  Zerubliabel,  reared  up  an 
altar  to  oiler  liurnt-ott'eriugs  thereon;  and  wlien  in 
the  following  year  the  found. ition  was  laid  of  the 
new  house  of  God,  '  the  pe(»j)!e  shouted  for  joy, 
but  many  of  the  Levites  wlio  had  seen  the  tirst 
temple,  wept  with  a  loud  voice"  (Eira  iii.  2,  12). 
When  the  S.imaritaas  expressed  a  .visli  to  share 
in  the  pious  labour,  Zerubbal)el  declined  the 
otrer  ;  and  in  revenge  the  S.imaiitans  sent  a  de- 
pulation  to  king  Arlaxerx-s  of  Persia,  carrying 
a  TKesenlmi'ut  in  which  .lerusalem  was  described 
as  a  rebellious  citv  of  old  time,  which,  if  re- 
built, and  its  walls  set  u|)  again,  would  not  pay 
toll,  tribute,  and  custom,  and  would  thus  enda- 
mage tlie  public  revenue.  'I'he  deputation  suc- 
ceeded, and  .Vrtaxerxes  or.lered  that  the  building 
of  (lie  temple  shoold  cease.  The  interruption  thus 
causetl  listed  to  the  second  year  of  the  r'^ign  of 
Darius  (K/.r.i  iv.  24),  when  Zeriibbabel  and 
Jesliiia.  supported  by  the  prophets  Haggai  and 
Zechaiiali,  again  resumed  the  work,  and  would 
not  cease  though  cautioned  by  the  Persian  go- 
vernor of  Judiea.     On  the  matter  coming  befur* 


Darius  Hystas)>is,  and  the  Jews  lemindiDjf  Him 
of  the  permission  given  by  Cyrus,  he  decided  in 
their  favour,  and  also  ordered  that  the  etptinaet 
of  the  work  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the  pi.blic 
revenue  (Ezia  vi.  S).  In  the  sixth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  temple  was  finislied,  when 
they  kept  tiie  Feast  of  Dedication  wiih  great  joy, 
and  next  celebrated  the  Passover  (Ezra  vi.  15,  16, 
19).  Afterwards,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the  ge- 
cond  Artaxerxes,  Ezra,  a  descendant  of  Aaron, 
came  uj)  to  Jerusalem,  accompanied  by  a  large 
nuiiibpr  of  .lews  who  had  remained  in  Babylon. 
He  was  highly  pilronised  by  the  king,  who  not 
only  made  him  a  large  jiresent  in  gold  and  silver, 
but  published  a  decree  enjoining  all  treasurers 
of  Judaea  speedily  to  do  whatever  Ezi-a  should 
requiie  of  them  ;  allowing  him  to  collect  money 
throughout  the  whole  jnovince  of  Babylon  for 
the  wants  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;  and  also 
giving  him  full  power  to  appoint  magistrates  in 
his  country  to  judge  the  people  (Ezra  vii.  viii.) 
At  a  later  period,  in  the  twentieth  year  of  king 
Artaxerxes,  Nehemiah,  who  was  his  cu%bearer, 
obtained  permission  to  proceed  to  Jerusalem,  and 
to  complete  the  rebuiUling  of  the  city  and  its  wall, 
which  he  happily  accomplished,  despite  of  all  the 
opposition  which  he  received  from  the  enemies  oi 
Israel  (Nell.  i.  ii.  iv.  vi.).  The  city  wiis  then  ca- 
pacious and  large,  but  the  [)eople  in  it  were  few, 
and  many  houses  lay  still  in  ruins  (Neh.  vii.  4). 
At  Jerusalem  dwelt  the  rulers  of  the  neople  and 
'  certain  of  the  children  of  Judah  and  of  the 
children  of  Benjamin  ;'  but  it  was  now  tleter- 
Miined  that  the  rest  of  the  people  should  cast  lots 
to  bring  one  of  ten  to  the  capital  (Neh.  xi.  1-4). 
All  strangers,  Samaritans,  Ammonites,  Moahites. 
&c.,  were  removed,  to  keep  the  cliisen  peo]re 
from  jwUution;  ministers  were  app.iinted  to  the 
temple,  and  the  service  was  performed  according 
to  the  law  of  Moses  (Kzra  x.  ;  Neii.  viii.,  x.,  xii., 
xiii.).  Of  tlie  Jerusalem  thus  by  such  gieat  and 
long-continued  exertions  restored,  very  splendid 
prophecies  were  uttered  bv  those  prophets  who 
flourished  after  the  exile  :  the  general  pur]iort  of 
which  was  to  describe  the  temple  and  city  as 
destined  to  be  glorified  far  beyond  the  former, 
by  the  advent  of  the  long  and  eageily  expected 
Messiah,  'the  desire  of  all  nations'  (Zech.  ix.  9; 
xii.  10;   xiii.  3;   Hagg.  ii.  6,  7;   Mai.  iii.  11) 

Thus  far  the  Old  Testament  has  been  our 
guide  in  the  notices  of  Jerusalem  For  what  fol- 
lows, down  to  its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  we 
must  draw  chief!)'  upon  Josephus,  and  the  b  loks 
of  the  Maccabees.  The  dilhculty  here,  as  bei'ore, 
is  to  separate  what  properly  belongs  to  Jerusalem 
from  that  which  belongs  (o  the  country  at  large. 
For  as  Jerusalem  was  invariably  afTected  by 
whatever  movement  took  place  in  the  country  ol 
which  it  was  the  cajiilal,  its  history  might  be 
made,  and  often  has  been  made,  the  history  ol 
Palestine. 

It  is  said  by  Josephus  (^Antiq.  xi.  fi),  that  when 
the  dominion  of  this  ])art  of  the  world  passed  from 
the  Persians  to  the  Greeks,  Alexander  the  Gre.u 
advanced  against  Jerusalem  to  punish  it  for  tin 
fidelity  to  the  Persians  which  it  had  m.inifested 
while  he  was  engaged  m  tlie  siege  of  'lyre 
His  hostile  purposes,  however,  were  averted  by 
the  ap])earance  of  the  high-priest  Jaddua  at  the 
jiead  of  a  train  of  priests  in  their  sacred  vestments 
Alexander  recognised  in  him  the  &^nit  which  ia 
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%  dream  hau  enconrageil  liiin  fo  unclerfal<e  tlie 
^onqiie^t  of  Asia.  He  iljeiel'oje  Ireateil  liim  with 
teispecf  ami  reverence,  spiireil  tlie  city  ai,'ainst 
whicli  i-is  wiatli  had  I)  en  kiiiilleil,  and  granted 
to  the  Jews  higii  and  important  privileges.  Tlie 
hisluri^in  adds  that  the  high-piiest  failed  nut  to 
jpprise  the  conqueror  of  those  jirophecies  in  Da- 
niel hy  which  liis  snccesses  had  l)eeii  ])redicted. 
riie  whole  of  this  story  is,  however,  lial)le  to  sus- 
[jicion,  iVoni  the  ahsence  of  any  notice  of  the  cir- 
cumstance in  the  histories  of  this  campaign  which 
we  ])ossess. 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  at  Baoylon 
(li.c.  •521),  Ptolemy  surprised  Jerusalem  on  the 
Sabbath  day.  wiien  the  Jews  would  not  light,  plun- 
dered the  city,  and  carried  away  a  great  number 
of  the  inhabitants  fo  Egypt,  wliere,  however,  from 
tlie  estimation  in  which  the  Jews  of  this  period 
were  hehl  as  ci-izens,  im])ortant  jnivileges  were 
bestowed  upon  them  (Joscjih.  Av.tiq.  xii.  1^.  In 
the  contents  wiuch  afterwards  followed  for  the 
possession  of  Syria  (including  Palestine),  Jeru- 
salem dors  not  appear  to  have  l)eeu  directly  in- 
jured, and  was  even  spared  when  Ptolemy  gave 
np  Samaria,  .\cco,  Jop,)a,  and  Gaza  to  pillage. 
The  contest  was  ended  liy  the  treaty  in  B.C.  302, 
wliich  annexed  the  whole  of  Palestine,  togetlier 
with  Araliia  Petrsea  and  Cople-Syria,  to  Egypt. 
Under  easy  sul;jection  to  the  Ptolemies  the  Jews 
remained  in  much  tranquillity  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  in  which  the  principal  incident,  as 
regards  J<-riisalern  itself,  was  the  visit  which  was 
paid  to  it,  ill  B.C.  215,  by  Ptolemy  Kuergete.s,  on 
his  return  from  his  victories  in  the  East.  He 
ortered  many  sacrifices,  and  made  magnificent 
presents  fo  the  temple.  In  the  v/ars  between 
Antiocliiis  the  Great  and  the  k'irigs  of  Egyjjt, 
fiom  B  c.  221  to  197,  Jiidnea  could  not  fail  to 
sillier  severely  ;  lint  we  are  not  acquainted  with 
any  incident  in  which  Jerusalem  was  principally 
concerned,  till  the  alleged  visit  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopator  in  b.c.  211.  He  ofl'eied  sacrifices,  and 
gave  rich  gifts  to  the  temple,  but  venturing  to 
enter  the  .sanctuary,  in  spile  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  liij;li-pi  iest,  he  was  seized  with  a  super- 
naliiial  dread,  and  fled  in  terror  from  the  ])lace. 
It  ij  said  that  on  his  return  to  Egypt  he  vented 
h.'s  rage  on  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  in  a  very  bar- 
barous manner  [Ai.exandui.\].  But  the  whole 
Btj-rj  of  "lis  visit  and  its  results  rests  upon  the 
sole  autiiority  of  the  third  book  of  Maccabees 
(chaps,  i.  ami  ii.),  and  is  therefore  not  entitled  to 
implicit  credit.  Towards  the  end  of  this  war  the 
Jews  seemed  fo  favour  the  cause  of  Antiochus  ; 
and  after  ne  had  subdued  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, they  voluntarily  tendered  their  submission, 
and  reiKieried  their  assistance  in  expelling  the 
Egyptiai'  garrison  from  Mount  Zion.  For  this 
•conduct  liiey  were  rewarded  by  many  important 
privileges  by  Antiochus.  He  issued  decrees  di- 
recting, a.riong  other  things,  that  the  outwoiks  of 
the  temple  should  be  completed,  and  that  all  the 
materials  lor  needful  repairs  should  lie  exempted 
from  taxes.  Tlie  peculiar  sanctity  of  the  temple 
w.is  also  111  ue  respected.  No  foreigner  wi^s  to  pass 
the  sacreu  walls;  and  the  city  ifstjlf  was  fo  lie 
iirofectea  from  pollution:  if  being  strictly  for- 
aiddeii  tuiT  file  llesli  or  .skins  of  any  beasts  which 
die  Jews  accounted  unclean  should  lie  brought 
into  it  (.loscfiii.  Ant.iq.  xii.  3  3).  Tin  se  were  very 
ibeial  concessions  to  what  the  kin>^  himself  must 


have  regarded   as   the  prejudices   of  the  JewiM 
peo|)le. 

Under  their  new  masters  the  Jews  enjoyed  for  a 
time  nearly  as  much  tranquillity  as  under  the 
generally  benign  and  liberal  government  of  the 
Ptolemies.  But  in  b  c.  176,  Seleucus  Pliilopafor, 
healing  that  great  treasures  weie  hoarded  up  in  the 
temple,  and  being  distressed  for  money  to  carry  on 
his  wars,  sent  his  trfcj.».irer,  Heliodorns,  to  bring 
away  these  treasmes.  But  this  ptrsonuge  is  rejxirled 
to  have  been  so  frigli'eiied  and  stricken  by  uii  ap- 
parition thai  he  relinquished  theaftemjit  ;  and  Se- 
leucus left  the  Jews  in  the  undisturbed  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  (2  Mace.  iii.  4-40  ;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xii.  3.  3).  His  brother  and  successor,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  however,  was  of  another  miiul.  He  took 
up  the  design  of  reducing  them  to  a  coiiformi'y 
of  manners  and  religion  with  other  nations;  or, 
in  other  words,  of  aliolishing  those  dislinctivf 
features  which  made  the  Jews  a  j)eculiar  jieople, 
sojcially  se])aiated  from  all  others.  This  design 
was  odious  to  the  great  body  of  the  jjeople,  al- 
though theie  were  many  among  the  higher  classes 
who  regaided  it  with  favour.  Of  this  way  of 
thinking  was  Menelans,  whom  Antiochus  had 
made  higli-priest,  and  who  was  exjielied  by  the 
orthodox  Jews  with  ignominy,  in  b.c.  IfiO,  when 
they  heard  the  joyful  news  that  Antiochus  had 
been  slain  in  Hgypt.  The  rumour  proved  iiii 
true,  and  Antiochus  on  his  return  ])iin'slieii  them 
by  ])lundering  and  profaning  the  temple.  Worse 
evils  betel  them  two  years  after  :  for  Antiochus, 
out  of  humour  at  being  compelled  liy  the  Ro- 
mans to  abandon  his  designs  upon  Egypt,  sent 
his  chief  collector  of  tribute,  Apull.jnnis,  with  a 
detachment  of  22,000  men,  to  veni  Ins  rage  on 
Jerusalem.  This  person  plundered  the  city,  and 
razed  its  walls,  with  the  stones  of  which  he  built  a 
citadel  that  commanded  the  temple  mount.  A 
statue  of  Ju})iter  was  set  up  in  the  temple;  the 
jieciiliar  observances  of  the  Jewish  law  were  abo- 
lished ;  and  a  jiersecufion  was  commenced  against 
all  who  adhered  to  these  observances,  and  refused 
to  saci  ihce  to  idols.  Jerusalem  was  deseited  b\ 
jiriests  and  penple,  and  the  daily  saciilice  at  the 
altar  wa,  entirely  discontinued  (1  Mace.  i.  29- 
40 ;  2  Mace.  v.  24-26 ;  Joseph.  An  iq.  xii. 
5.  4). 

This  led  to  the  celebrated  revolt  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, who,  after  an  arduous  and  sanguinary 
struggle,  olitained  possession  of  Jerusalem  (b.c. 
163),  and  repaired  and  jiurified  the  temple,  which 
w.-vs  then  dilapiilated  and  deserted.  New  utensils 
were  provided  for  the  sacred  services  :  the  old 
altar,  which  had  been  polluted  by  heathen  abo- 
minations, was  taken  away,  and  a  new  one  erected. 
The  sacrifices  weie  then  recommenced,  exactly 
three  years  after  the  temple  had  been  dedicated  to 
Jupiter  Olymplus.  The  castle,  however,  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Syrian>,  and  long  proved  a  sore 
annoyance  to  the  Jews,allhough  J  udas  Maccahsus 
surrounded  the  temple  with  a  high  and  strong  wall, 
furnished  with  towers,  in  which  soldiers  were  sta- 
tioned to  jirofect  the  worshippers  (Vom  the  Syrian 
garrison  (1  Mace.  i.  36,  37  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  vii.  7). 
Eventually  the  annoyance  grr.v  so  intolerable 
that  Judas  laid  siege  to  the  castle.  This  attempt 
brought  a  jiovverful  army  into  liie  countiy  under 
the  command  of  the  rejcnt  Lysias,  who,  however, 
being  constrained  to  turn  his  arms  elsewhere, 
ii.ade  peace  with  the  Jews  ;  but  wheit  hr  was  adp 
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laitted  info  tli<*  city,  ami  oliserved  the  strenf^tli  of 
the  place,  lie  thiew  down  the  walls,  in  violation  of 
the  treaty  (I  M<ico.  \i.  48-(i5).  In  the  ensuing 
Wiir  wifli  IJacchiiles,  the  ge/ieral  oC  Demetiiiis 
Soter,  in  wiiicli  Ju  las  was  slain,  the  Syrians 
strfigtheticil  tiieir  citadel,  and  placed  in  it 
the  sons  of  the  principal  Jewish  families  as 
hostages  (I  Mace.  ix.  52,  53;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
I.  3).  The  year  after  (b.c.  I59j  the  tem|x»rising 
higti-priest  Alciinus  directed  tiie  wall  whicli  sejia- 
rated  the  court  of  Israel  from  that  of  the  Gen- 
tilfs  to  he  cast  down,  to  afford  fiie  latter  fiee 
access  to  the  temple  :  hut  he  was  seized  with  palsy 
as  soon  as  tiie  work  commenced,  and  died  in  great 
agony  (I  Mace.  W.  51-57).  When,  a  f"w  years 
after,  Demetrius  and  Alexander  Dalas  sought  ti 
outliid  each  other  for  the  sujiporl  of  Jonathan,  the 
hostages  in  tiie  castle  were  leieased  ;  anil  suhse- 
quenfly  all  the  Syrian  garrisons  in  Judaea  were 
evacuated,  exce[iting  those  of  Jerusalem  and 
Betluur.  which  were  chiefly  occujned  hy  a[)oslate 
JcAS,  who  were  afraid  to  leave  tiieir  places  of 
refuge.  Jonathan  then  relmilt  the  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  repaired  the  buildings  of  the  city, 
liesides  erectiiig  a  palace  for  his  own  residence 
(1  Mace.  X.  2-1;  Jose[»h.  Antiq.  .viii.  2.  1).  Tiie 
particular  history  of  Jerusalem  for  seveial  years 
following  is  little  more  than  an  account  of  the 
efforts  of  the  Macoahaean  princes  to  ohtain  pos- 
session of  the  castle,  and  oi'  the  Syrian  kings  to 
retain  it  in  their  hands.  At  length,  in  b  c.  142, 
the  garrison  was  forced  to  smrender  by  Simon, 
who  demolished  it  altogether,  that  it  might 
not  again  l»e  used  against  the  Jews  by  their 
enemies.  Simon  then  strengthened  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  stood, 
and  huilt  there  a  ]ialace  for  himself  (1  Mace  xiii. 
43  52;  .Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  6.  6).  This  building 
was  afterwards  turned  into  a  regular  fortress  hy 
.John  Hyrcanus,  and  was  e\er  after  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Maccabaean  jirinces  (Josepii.  Antiq. 
XV.  11.  4).  It  is  called  by  Josephus  'the  castle 
of  Baris,"  in  his  history  of  the  Jews ;  till  it  was 
strengthened  and  enlarged  by  Ileiod  the  Great, 
who  called  it  the  castle  of  Antonia,  undei  which 
name  it  makes  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  Jewish 
wars  with  the  Romans, 

Of  Jerusalem  itself  we  find  nothing  of  conse- 
quence, till  it  was  taken  by  Pom{)ey  in  the  summer 
of  B.C.  03,  and  on  the  veiy  day  observed  by  the  Jews 
a-s  one  o(  lamentation  and  fasting,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Twelve  thousand  Jews  were  massacred  in 
the  temple  courts,  including  many  prii  st.s,  who 
died  at  the  very  altar  rather  than  siisfjend  the 
sacred  rites  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  1-4),  On  this 
occasion  Pompey,  attended  liy  his  generals,  went 
into  the  temple  and  riewed  the  sanctuary  ;  but  he 
left  untouched  all  its  treasures  and  sacre<l  things, 
while  the  walls  of  the  city  itself  were  demolishetl. 
From  liiis  time  the  Jews  are  to  l)e  considered  as 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xiv.  4.  5).  Tlie  treasures  which  Pompey  had 
spared  were  seized  a  fe>v  years  after  (b.c.  51)  by 
Crassus.  In  the  year  n.c.  43,  the  walls  of  the 
city,  which  Pompey  had  demolished,  were  rebuilt 
by  Anlijiater,  the  father  of  that  Herod  the  Great 
under  whom  Jerusalem  was  destrned  to  assume 
the  new  and  more  magnificent  aspect  which  it 
boie  in  the  time  of  Chri-t,  ami  which  constituted 
ifae  Jerusalem   which  Josephus  describes.     This 
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Jerusalem — the  Jerusalem  as  improved  by  the 
magnificent  tastes  and  profuse  expenditure  of 
Herod — was  probably  as  different  from  the  Jeru- 
salem before  his  time  as  the  London  of  1844  ii 
from  the  London  of  1800.  And  perhai)s  the  dif- 
ference was  even  greater,  for  our  great  fanes  still 
exist;  whereas  the  temple,  which  alv/ays  formed 
the  great  architectuial  glory  of  Jerusalem,  wag 
taken  down  and  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great, 
with  a  magnificence  exceeiiing  that  of  Solo- 
mon's (Mark  xiii.  1  ;  John  ii.  2(1;  see  Temple). 
It  was  in  the  courts  of  the  temple  as  thus  rebuilt, 
and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  as  thus  improved, 
that  the  Saviour  of  men  walketl  u]i  and  down. 
Here  he  taught,  here  he  wrought  miracles,  here 
he  suffered  ;  and  this  was  the  temjile  whose 
'  goodly  stones  '  the  apostle  admired  (Mark 
xiii.  1),  antl  of  which  he  foretold  that  ere  the 
existing  generation  had  passed  away  not  one  stone 
should  be  left  upon  another.  Nor  was  the  city 
in  this  state  admired  by  Jews  only.  Pliny  calls 
it  '  longe  clarissimam  urbinm  orientis,  non  Ju- 
da;ae  modo '  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  16). 

Jerusalem  seems  to  have  been  raised  to  this 
greatness,  as  if  to  enhance  the  misery  of  its  over- 
throw. So  soon  as  the  Jews  had  set  the  seal  to 
tiieir  formal  rejection  of  Christ,  by  putting  him 
to  death,  and  invoking  the  resjwnsibility  of  his 
blood  upon  the  heads  of  themselves  and  of  their 
children  (Matt,  xxvii.  25),  its  doom  went  forih. 
After  having  been  the  scene  of  horrors  without 
example,  it  was,  in  \.d.  70,  abandoned  to  (he 
Romans,  who  razed  the  city  and  tein|)le  to  the 
ground,  leaving  only  three  of  the  towers  and  a 
part  of  the  western  wall  to  show  how  strong  a  jilace 
the  Roman  arms  had  overthrown.  Since  then  the 
holy  city  has  lain  at  the  mercy  of  the  Gentiles, 
and  will  so  remain  '  until  the  times  of  the  Geu- 
tiles  are  fulfilled.' 

Modern  Historx. — The  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem 1)3'  the  Romans  did  not  cause  the  siie  to  be 
utterly  forsaken.  Titus  left  there  in  garris  n  the 
whole  of  the  tenth  legion,  besides  several  squad- 
rons ol'  cavalry  and  cohorts  of  foot.  For  these 
tioops,  and  for  those  wlio  ministered  to  their  wants, 
there  must  have  been  dwellings  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  sup])ose  that  such  Jews  or  Christians  as 
appeared  to  have  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were 
forbidden  to  make  their  abode  among  the  ruins, 
and  building  them  up  so  far  as  their  necess'ttes 
might  require.  Rut  nothing  like  a  lestoration  of 
the  city  could  have  arisen  from  this,  as  it  was  not 
likely  that  any  but  poor  people,  who  found  an 
interest  in  supjilying  the  wants  of  the  garrijon. 
were  likely  to  resort  to  the  ruins  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. However,  we  learn  from  Jerome  that 
for  fifty  years  after  its  destruction,  until  the  ttm^ 
of  Adrian,  there  still  existed  remnants  of  the  city. 
But  during  all  this  period  there  is  no  mention  o* 
it  in  history. 

Up  to  A.D.  131  the  Jews  remained  tolerably 
quiet,  although  appjirently  waiting  any  favour- 
able opi)ortuni(y  of  shaking  off  the  Roman  yoke. 
The  then  emperor,  Adrian,  seems  to  have  been 
aware  of  this  state  oi  feeling,  and,  among  o'her 
measures  of  jirecaution,  ordered  Jerusalem  to  *)« 
rebuilt  as  a  fortified  place  wherewith  to  keep  'o 
check  the  whole  Jewish  population.  The  work* 
had  made  some  progress,  when  the  Jews,  unat>le 
to  endure  the  idea  that  their  holy  city  should  b^ 
occupied  by  foreigners,  and   that   strange  gocit 
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ibotild  be  set  up  within  it,  broke  out  into  open 
rebellion  iintler  the  notorions  Barchocliebds.  who 
claimed  to  l)€  the  Jlessiaii.  His  sucxess  was  at 
irst  very  great ;  but  lie  was  cruslied  before  the 
fretnendoiis  power  of  tlie  llomans,  so  soon  as  it 
joiild  l)e  biouglit  to  bear  upon  him;  and  a  war 
scarcely  iuferior  in  horror  to  that  under  Vespasian 
and  Titus  was,  like  it,  brought  to  a  close  liy  the 
oanture  of  Jeiusuleni,  of  which  the  Jews  had  ob- 
•ained  possession.  This  was  in  a.u.  133,  from  wliich 
,ieriod  tlie  tinal  dispersion  of  the  Jews  has  been 
.^ften  dttted.  The  Romans  then  Hnished  the  city 
^\ccording  to  their  lirst  intention.  It  was  made  a 
loman  colony,  inhabited  whully  by  foreigners, 
he  Jews  being  forbidden  to  approach  it  on  pain 
'f  death  :  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Capitolinus  was 
Erected  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  old  name  of 
Jerusalem  was  souglit  to  l)e  supplanteil  by  that 
■•f  j531ia  Capitolina.  conferred  upon  it  in  honour 
i)f  the  emperor,  >4^1iiis  .\drianus,  and  Jupiter  Ca- 
oitolinus.  By  this  name  was  tiie  city  known  till 
lie  time  of  Constantine,  when  that  of  Jerusalem 
»gaiii  became  current,  although  ,4"^lia  was  still  its 
uublic  designation,  and  remained  such  so  late  as 
\.D.  530,  when  it  appears  in  fiie  acts  of  a  synod 
leld  lliere.  Tliis  name  even  passed  to  tlie  Mo- 
hammedans, by  wiiom  it  was  long  retained  ;  and 
*  was  not  till  alter  they  recovered  the  city  from  the 
Crusaders  that  it  Itecame  generally  known  among 
hem  by  the  name  of  El-Kliuds — the  holy — which 
It  still  l)ears. 

From  the  rebuilding  by  .\drian  the  history  of 
Jerusalem  is  almost  a  blank  till  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine, when  its  history,  as  a  place  of  extreme 
Solicitude  and  interest  to  the  Cliristian  cluuch, 
in-operly  begins.  Pilgrimages  to  tiie  Holy  City  now 
hecame  common  and  popular.  .Such  a  pdgrimage 
was  undertaken  in  ad.  326  by  the  emperor's  mo- 
ther Helena,  then  in  the  SOth  year  of  her  age,  who 
Duilt  churches  on  the  alleged  site  of  the  nativity 
at  Bethlehem,  and  of  the  resurrection  on  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  Tills  example  may  probably  have 
excited  her  son  to  the  discovery  of  the  site  of  the 
noly  sepulchre,  and  to  the  erection  of  a  church 
aiereon.  He  removed  the  temple  of  ^'enus,  with 
which,  in  studied  insult,  the  site  had  been  en- 
ou'-.ibered.  The  holy  sepulchre  was  then  puri- 
^BlI,  and  a  magnificent  church  was,  by  his  irder, 
oai't  over  and  aroinid  the  sacied  spot.  This 
lerr.ple  was  completecl  and  dedicated  with  great 
•oiemnity  in  ad.  335.  There  is  no  dotilit  that  the 
spot  thus  singled  out  is  the  same  which  has  ever 
»uice  been  regarded  as  the  place  in  which  Christ 
eas  entond)ed  ;  but  the  correctness  of  the  identifi- 
•Jation  then  made  has  been  of  late  years  much 
aisputed,  on  grovmds  which  have  been  examined 
ifi  the  article  Golgotha.  The  very  cross  on 
which  our  Lord  sutfered  was  also,  in  the  course  of 
'hese  explorations,  believed  to  have  been  disco- 
vered, under  the  circumstances  which  have  already 
,ieen  described  [Cuoss]. 

By  Constantine  the  edict,  excluding  the  Jews 
'Tom  the  city  of  their  fathers'  sepulchres,  was  so 
>ar  repealed  that  they  were  allowed  to  enter  it 
vnce  a-year  to  wail  over  the  desolation  of  '  the 
■oly  and  beautiful  house,'  in  which  their  fathers 
*orshipjjed  God.  When  the  nephew  of  Constan- 
une,  the  Emperor  Julian,  abandoned  Christianity 
■or  the  old  Paganism,  he  endeavoured,  as  a  mat- 
er of  policy,  to  conciliate  tlie  Jews.  He  allowed 
J^em  free  access  to  the  city,  and  permitted  them 


to  reliuild  their  temple.  They  according]  y  began 
to  lay  the  foundations  in  a.d.  362  :  Inn  the  sjieedy 
death  of  the  einpeior  probably  occasioned  tbat 
aba;idonment  of  the  attempt,  whicti  contemporary 
writers  ascribe  t>  supernatural  hindrances.  I'he 
edicts  seem  then  to  have  been  reneweil  whick 
excluded  the  Jews  from  the  city,  exce])t  on  the 
day  (d' annual  wailing. 

In  the  following  centuries  the  roads  to  Zion 
were  thronged  with  pilgrims  from  all  jjaits  of 
Chi istendom,  and  the  land  abounded  in  monas- 
teries, occupied  by  jieisons  who  wished  to  lead  a 
religious  life  amid  the  scenes  which  liad  Iteen 
sanctiHed  by  the  Saviour's  presence.  After  much 
struggle  of  conflicting  dignities  Jerusalem  was,  in 
A.i>.  -151,  declared  a  patriarchate  by  the  council 
ofChalcedon.  In  the  next  century  it  found  a 
second  Constantine  in  Justinian,  who  ascended 
the  throne  a.d..  ■'J'27.  He  rejjaired  and  enriihed 
the  former  structures,  and  liuilt  u))on  Mount 
Moriah  a  magnilicenf  ciiurch  to  the  Virgin,  as  a 
memorial  of  the  )iersecntion  of  Jesus  in  the  lemple. 
He  also  founded  ten  or  eleven  convenis  in  and 
al«)ut  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  estalilished  ai< 
hospital  for  pilgrims  in  each  of  those  cities. 

But  these  pnispeions  days  were  soon  to  end. 
The  Persians,  who  had  long  harasse  1  die  empire 
of  the  East,  i)eiietrated  into  Syria  in  a.d.  614, 
and  after  defeating  the  forces  <.•.''  the  Emperor 
Heraclius,  took  Jerusalem  by  storm.  Many  thou- 
sands of  the  inhabitants  were  slain,  and  much  ot 
the  city,  including  the  finest  churches — that  of 
the  holy  sepulchre  among  them — was  destroyed. 
Wlien  the  conquerors  withdrew  they  took  away 
the  principal  inhabitants,  the  ])atriarch,  and  the 
true  cross ;  but  when,  the  year  after,  jieace  wai 
concluded,  these  were  restored,  and  the  Emjieror 
Heraclius  entered  Jerusalem  in  solemn  state, 
bearing  the  cross  upon  his  slioulders. 

The  damage  occasioned  by  the  Persians  was 
speedily  repaired.  But  Arabia  soon  furnished  a 
more  formidable  enemy  in  the  Khalif  Omar, 
whose  troops  appeared  liefore  the  city  in  a.d.  636, 
Arabia,  Syria,  and  Egypt  having  already  been 
brought  under  the  Moslem  yoke.  After  a  long 
siege  the  austere  khalif  himself  came  to  the  camp, 
and  the  city  was  at  length  surrendered  to  him  in 
a.d.  637.  The  conqueror  of  mighty  kings  en- 
teretl  the  holy  city  in  his  garment  of  camel's  hair, 
and  conducted  himself  with  much  discretion  and 
generous  forbearance.  By  his  orders  the  magni- 
ficent mosque  which  still  bears  his  name  was  built 
upon  Mount  Moriah,  upon  the  site  of  the  Jewish 
temple. 

Jerusalem  remained  in  possession  of  the  Ara- 
bians, and  was  occasionally  visited  by  Christian 
pilgrims  from  Europe  till  towards  the  year  10((0, 
when  a  ge.ieral  belief  that  the  second  coming 
of  the  .Saviour  was  near  at  hand,  drew  pilgrims 
in  unwonted  crowds  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  cre- 
ated an  imjnilse  for  pilgrimages  thither,  which 
ceased  not  to  act  alter  the  first  exciting  cause  had 
been  forgotten.  The  Moslem  government,  in  order 
to  derive  some  profit  from  this  enthusiasm,  imposed 
the  tribute  of  a  niece  of  gold  as  the  price  of 
entrance  into  the  noly  city.  The  sight,  by  such 
large  numbers,  of  the  holy  ]jlace  in  the  handa 
of  infidels,  the  exaction  of  tiibute,  and  the  in- 
sults to  which  the  ])ilgrims,  often  of  the  higneit 
rank,  were  exposed  from  the  Moslem  rabble,  ex- 
cited an  extraordinary  ferment  in  Europe,  and  led 
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to  tlmse  rema.r!v,il)le  expeililioi  o  for  rfcoverina;  tlie 
Holy  Scpiilcliie  frciin  the  Mulianmiedans,  wliich, 
under  tiie  rsame  (tC  the  Crwsadus,  will  always  fill 
a  mosf  itn])(iit,iiit  anil  curious  chapter  in  the  liis- 
tory  of  iiie  world. 

The  ddininion  over  Palestine  had  passed  in 
A.D.  9(5U  from  the  khalifs  of  Bagdad  to  ihe  Fatc- 
mite  khalifs  of    Kgypt,   wlm,   in    their   turn,  were 

'  Jispos^esse<l  in  a.u.  1073  liy  the  Tmkmans,  who 
had  usurped  the  powers  of  the  eastern  khaiifit. 
The  severities  .-xercised  liy  the«e  more  fierc>-  and 
uncivilized  JVIusietns  upon  hoth  the  native  Chris- 
tians anil  the  Kiu(i]>eaii  ])il^'rilns  supplied  t!ie 
iinmeiiiale  impulse  to  theCirst  eastern  expedition. 
Kut  liy  the  lime  the  crusaders,  under  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon,  ap|)e.ire(l  l)el'ov»;  .lernsaletn,  on  the  I7th 
of  June,  109^1,  the  E,'y])tiau  kliallfs  had  recovered 
jiosse^slim  of  Palestine  and  driven  the  Turkmans 
beyond  the  Knphrates. 

After  a  sie^'  of  firty  days,  the  holy  city  was 
taken  liy  storm  on  the  I'itU  day  of  July;  and  a 
dreadful  massacre  of  the  Moslem  inhahitants  fol- 
lowed, without  distinction  of  age  or  sex.  As  soon 
as  order  was  restored,  and  the  city  cleare<l  of  tlie 
(lead,  a  regular  government  was  established  \)y 
the  election  of  (iodfrey  as  king  of  Jerusalem. 
One  cf  the  first  cares  of  the  neiv  monarch  was  to 
dedicate  anew  to  the  Lord  the  place  where  His 

,  Presence  had  once  abmle  ;  and  the  mosque  of 
Omar  liecime  a  Christian  cathedral,  which  the 
iiislorians  of  the  time  distinguish  as  '  the  temple 
<if  the  Lord  "  (  Temphim  Domini).  The  Christians 
kept  possession  of  Jerusalem  eighty-eight  years. 
During  this  long  period  they  a)i]iear  to  have 
erected  several  rimrches  and  many  convents.  Of 
the  latt^'r  fe.r,  if  any,  traces  remain  ;  and  of  (he 
fiirinrr,  sav  e  one  or  two  ruins,  the  church  of  the 
iiiily  sepulclne,  which  liiey  rebuilt,  U  the  only 
memorial  which  attests  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  kingil(>m  of  .Jerusalem  In  ad.  1187 
the  holy  city  was  wrested  from  the  hands  of 
the  Christians  by  the  Sultan  Saladin,  and  the 
order  of  things  was  then  reversed.  The  cross 
Was  iwriov  id  with  ignominy  from  the  sacred 
dome,  the  holv  places  weie  purified  from  Chris- 
tian stain  with  rose-water  brought  from  Damascus, 
anil  the  call  to  ])iayer  by  the  muezzin  once  more 
soiindeii  over  the  city.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  <lay  the  holy  city  has  remained,  with 
slight  interrviption,  in  the  hands  of  the  Moslems. 
On  (he  tiire.itened  siege  by  Richard  of  England  in 
1192,  Saladin  took  great  pains  in  strengthening  its 
defences.  New  walls  and  bulwarks  were  erected, 
and  deep  trenches  cut,  and  in  six  months  tlie 
town  was  stronger  than  it  ever  had  Itoen,  and  the 
works  had  the  firmrjess  and  solidity  of  a  rock. 
But  in  K  D.  1219,  the  Sultan  Melekel  Moaddin 
of  Dam^tscns,  who  (hen  had  jx)8session  of  .leru- 
talem.  ordered  all  the  walls  and  towers  to  be 
demolislteil,  <'xcept  the  citadel  and  the  enclosure 
of  the  mosque,  lest  t'le  Franks  should  again  be- 
come masters  of  the  city  ami  (in<i  it  a  place  of 
■trengtii.  In  tins  defericeless  state  Jerusalem  con- 
tinued till  it  w;i.<  (h-(ivered  over  to  the  Christiatis 
in  cone  juefice  of  a  treaty  with  the  fviiprror 
Frederick  11.,  ii-  a.o  j229,  with  the  understand- 
insj  that  the  walis  strtuld  not  be  rebuilt.  Yet  ten 
years  later  (a.d.  Vl-^J )  the  liaron^  and  knights  o( 
JertiKileni  began  to  Imild  the  walls  anew,  and  to 
•feet  a  strong  lortress  or,  the  west  of  tlie  city. 
Hat    til*    works    were    irttemnjted    by    tlie   emir 


David  of  Kerek,  who  seized  the  city,  strangled 
the  Christian  irdiabitanls,  and  cast  down  tiie 
newly  erected  walls  and  fortress.  Four  years 
after,  however  (a.j>.  1243),  Jerusalem  was  again 
made  over  to  the  Christians  without  any  restric- 
tion, and  the  works  appear  to  have  been  restored 
and  completed  ;  for  they  are  mentioned  as  exist- 
ing wheii  tiie  city  was  stormed  by  (he  wild  Kha- 
rismian  hordes  in  (he  following  year  ;  shortly  after 
which  the  city  reverted  for  the  last  time  in(o  the 
hands  of  its  Mohammedan  master.s,  wlio  have  kept 
it  to  the  inesent  day. 

From  this  time  .Jerusalem  appears  to  have  sunk 
very  much  in  political  and  tuilitary  importance; 
and  it  is  scarcely  named  in  the  history  of  the 
Memhik  sultans  who  reigned  over  Kgyjit  and  tiie 
greateV  part  of  Syiia  in  the  foiuleenih  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  At  length,  with  the  rest  of 
Syria  and  Egy)it,  it  jiassed  under  the  sway  of  the 
Turkish  sultan  Selim  I.,  who  ]iaid  a  hasty  visit 
to  the  holy  city  from  Damascus  after  his  reliiin 
from  Egy{)t.  From  that  time  Jerusalem  has 
formed  a  part  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  dining 
this  period  has  been  subject  to  few  vicissitudes  : 
its  liistory  is  accordingly  barren  of  incident. 
The  present  walls  of  the  city  were  erected  by 
Suleiman  the  Magnificent,  the  successor  of  Se- 
lim, in  a.d.  l')4;i,  as  is  attested  by  an  inscripiion 
over  the  .lalfa  gate.  So  lately  as  A.ij.  \b\i°\,  the 
church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  was  ))artially  con- 
sumed i)y  fire;  but  theilamage  was  repaired  \\\\\i 
great  labour  and  expense  by  Scjileniber,  IblO, 
and  the  traveller  now  finds  in  this  imposing  fa- 
bric no  traces  of  the  recent  calamity. 

In  A.D.  1832,  Jerusalem  liecame  subject  (q 
Mohammed  Ali,  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  the  holj 
city  ojiening  its  gates  to  him  without  a  siege 
During  the  great  insurrection  in  the  distiicts  o( 
Jerusalem  and  Nabulus,  in  IS34,  the  insurgents 
seized  upon  Jerusalem,  and  held  possession  of  it 
fur  a  time;  but  by  the  vigorous  operations  of  tin 
government  order  was  soon  restoied,  and  the  citj 
levelled  quietly  to  its  allegiance  on  the  approach 
of  Ilirahim  Pasha  with  his  trooiis.  In  JKJl 
Mohammed  Ali  was  deprived  of  all  his  Syrian 
possessions  by  European  interference,  and  Jeru- 
salem was  again  subjected  to  the  Tml.ish  govern- 
ment, under  which  it  now  remains.  It  is  not, 
jx'ihaps,  the  happier  for  the  change.  The  only 
subsequent  event  of  interest  has  been  the  esta- 
Ijlishuient  of  a  Protestant  Lishopric  at  Jerusalem 
by  the  English  and  Pru.jsian  governments,  and 
the  erection  upon  Mount  Zion  of  a  church,  cal- 
culated to  hold  500  persons,  for  (he  celebration 
of  divine  woiship  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Englisii  church.  For  the  history  of  Jerusalem  see 
Histoi-ij  von  Jei-usalem,  Strasbourg.  IftlS  :  Spald- 
in/,  Gcsch.  d.  Christl.  Konigsrcichs  Jervsaletn, 
Berlin,  1803;  Deyling,  A'.Hce  Cf/pito/inee  Origg. 
et  Uistoria,  Lips.  1743;  Poujoulat,  Uistoire  a'e 
Jifusaie/ii,  Biux.  1S42;  Raumer's  Paliistitia ; 
Robiuson's  Bib.  Researches  in  PaUstine. 

Before  proceeding  to  inquire  into  the  ancient 
state  of  the  city,  and  to  describe  its  present  con- 
dition, it  will  lie  well  to  furnish  (he  reader  witiia 
general  description  of  (he  site,  that  he  may  be  eu- 
able<l  to  (".<l  low  the  details  with  the  nuirc  precision. 
For  (his  i.uriiose  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  (li« 
able  skeich  given  by  Professor  Robinson  in  hit 
Uese^rrh' s  (\.  Z^i).\.i'<\). 

G•i^  tr-Ai. TopoQKii'HV. — 'Jerusalem Ilea n«w 
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ttyg  v'JBormf  of  a  broad  mountain -ridge.  Tliis  rirlge, 
01  njountainous  tract,  exteii(is,  without  internip- 
tion,  from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  (o  a  line  drawn 
between  the  soiitli  end  of  tlie  Dead  Sea  and  the 
soudi-east  corner  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  or,  more 
properly,  perhajis.  it  may  he  regarded  as  extend- 
ing as  far  soutfi  as  to  Jebel  Araif  in  the  Desert, 
where  it  sinks  dosvii  at  once  to  the  level  of  the 
gseat  western  plateau.  This  tract,  whicli  is  every- 
where not  less  riiiin  from  20  to  25  geographical 
miles  in  I'leadfh,  is,  in  fact,  higli  uneven  table- 
land. It  everywiiere  forms  the  precipitous  west- 
ern vTall  of  tiie  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  while  tovards  the  west  it  sinks  down 
by  an  otl'-set,  into  a  range  of  I'lwer  hills,  which  lie 
between  it  anil  the  great  plain  along  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  sinl'are  of  this  upper 
region  is  everywhere  rocky,  uneven,  anil  moun- 
tainous; and  is,  moreover,  cut  up  by  deep  valleys 
which  run  east  or  west  on  either  side  towards  tiie 
Jordan  or  the  Mediterranean.  Tlie  line  of  division, 
cr  wa(er-sheil,  l)elween  the  waters  of  these  valleys 
—  a  term  which  here  npplies  almost  exclusively 
to  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season — follows  for  the 
most  part  the  height  of  land  along  the  ridge;  yet 
not  so  hut  that  the  heads  of  the  valleys,  which 
run  off  in  dilferent  directions,  often  inteilap  for 
a  considerable  distance.  Thus,  for  examjjle,  a 
valley  wliich  descends  to  the  Jordan,  often  li.as 
its  head  a  mile  or  two  westward  of  the  commence- 
ment of  other  valleys  which  run  to  tlie  western 
8ea. 

From  the  great  plain  of  Ksdraelon  onwards 
towards  the  sovrth,  the  mountainous  country  rises 
gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently  known  as 
the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah  ;  until,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Hebron,  it  attains  an  elevation  of 
nearly  30(J0  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Me-, 
<literraneati  Sea.  Further  north,  on  a  line  drawn 
from  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards  the 
true  west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  o'dy  about 
2500  Paris  feet;  and  here,  close  upon  the  water- 
shed, lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Its  mean  geo- 
graphical [losition  is  in  lat.  31°  46'  4;3"  N.,  anil 
long.  35'^  lo'  K.  from  Greenwich. 

Six  or  seven  miles  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  city  is 
spread  out  tlie  open  plain  or  basin  round  about 
el-Jih  (Gibeou),  extending  also  towards  el-Hiieh 
(Beerolh) ;  the  waters  of  wiiich  flow  otf  at  its  h'.E. 
part  through  the  deep  valley  liere  called  by  the 
Arabs  Wady  Beit  Hanina ;  but  to  which  the 
monks  and  travellers  have  usually  given  the  name 
of  the  '  Vallev  of  Tnrpentine,'  or  of  the  Terebinth, 
on  the  mistaken  supposition  that  it  is  the  ancient 
Valley  of  Elah.  This  great  valley  passes  along  in 
a  S.  VV.  direction,  an  hoiu'  or  more  west  of  Jerusa- 
lem ;  and  finallv  opens  out  from  the  mountains 
into  the  western  plain,  at  the  distance  of  six  or 
eight  hours  S.W.  from  the  city,  under  the  name 
of  Wady  es  .Suriir.  The  traveller,  on  his  way 
from  Ramleh  to  Jerusalem,  descends  into  and 
crosses  this  deep  valley  at  the  village  of  Kulonieh 
on  its  western  side,  an  hour  and  a  half  fi  .m  the 
latter  city.  On  again  reaching  the  high  ground 
on  its  eastern  side,  he  enters  upon  an  open  tract 
sloping  gradually  downwards  towards  the  east; 
and  sees  before  him,  at  the  distance  of  about  (wo 
miles,  the  walls  and  domes  of  the  holy  city,  and 
beyond  them  the  higher  ridge  or  summit  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  The  tiave"ar  now  descends 
Rradually  towards  I'le  city  along  a  broad  swell 
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of  ground,  having  at  some  distance  on  bis  left  tlw 
siiallow  northern  jiart  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshajihat; 
clo.se  at  band  on  his  right  the  basin  which  tirvrm» 
the  beginning  of  the  Valley  of  Ilinnom.  Fur- 
ther do.wn  both  these  valleys  beconie  deep,  narrow, 
and  precipitous;  (hat  of  Hiiinom  liends  south  and 
again  east  nearly  at  right  angles,  and  unitea 
with  the  other,  which  then  continues  its  course 
to  the  Dead  Sea.  Ui>on  the  broad  and  elevated 
promontory  withi^i  the  fork  of  these  two  valleys 
lies  the  holy  city.  All  around  are  higher  hills; 
on  the  east  the  Mount  of  Olives;  on  the  south 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising  directly 
from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom  ;  on  the  west  Ihegiound 
rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the  borders  of 
the  great  Wadv  ;  while  on  the  north,  a  bend  of 
the  ridge,  connected  with  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
bounds  the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile.  Towards  the  S.W.  the  view  is  somewhat 
more  open  ;  for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Rephaim, 
commencing  just  at  the  southern  brink  of  the 
valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  oH  S.W..  where 
it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  In  the  N.W.  too.  the 
eye  reaches  up  along  the  upjier  [lait  of  the  valley 
of  Jehosi.aphat ;  and  from  many  points  can  dis- 
cern the  mosque  of  Neby  Samuii,  situated  on  a 
lofty  ridge  lieyond  the  great  Wady,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hours. 

The  surface  of  the  elevated  promontory  itself, 
on  which  tiie  city  stands,  siopes  somewhat  st,  epiy 
towards  the  east,  terminating  on  the  brink  of  the 
valley  of  Jehosbapiiat.  Frjim  the  northern  part, 
near  the  jjreseiit  Damascus  gate,  a  <lepression  or 
shallow  wady  runs  in  a  southern  direction,  hav- 
ing on  the  west  the  ancient  bills  of  Akia  and 
Zion.  ami  on  the  east  the  lower  ones  of  liezetlia 
and  Moriah.  Between  the  hills  of  Akra  and 
Zion  another  depression  or  shallow  wady  (still 
easy  to  be  traced)  comes  down  from  near  the  Jatfa 
gate,  and  joins  the  former.  It  then  continues 
obliquely  down  the  slo])e,  but  with  »  ilee]ier 
bed,  in  a  southern  direction,  quite  to  the  ]iool  of 
Siloani  and  the  valley  of  Jehoslaphat.  This 
is  the  ancient  Tyropopon.  West  of  its  lower  part 
Zion  rises  loltily,  lying  mostly  without  the  modern 
city  ;  while  on  the  east  of  the  Tyropieon  atid  the 
valley  first  mentioned,  lie  Bezetha,  Moriah,  and 
Ophel,  the  last  a  long  and  comparatively  n  irrow 
ridge,  also  outsiile  of  the  moilem  city,  and  termi- 
nating in  a  rucky  ))oint  over  the  ))ool  of  Siloam. 
These  three  last  hills  may  stric'ly  be  taken  as 
only  parts  of  one  and  the  same  ridge.  The 
breadth  of  the  whole  site  of  Jerusalem,  from  the 
brow  of  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  the  Jall'a  gate, 
to  the  brink  of  the  vallev  of  Jehoshajihat,  is  about 
1020  yards,  or  nearly  half  a  geographical  mile; 
of  which  distance  318  yards  are  occiqiied  by  the 
area  of  the  great  mosque  el-Iiaram  e?b-Sheiif. 
North  of  the  Jaffa  gale  the  city  wall  sweejis 
round  more  to  the  wst,  and  increases  the  breadth 
of  the  city  in  that  jiart. 

The  country  around  Jerusalem  is  all  of  lime- 
stone formation,  and  not  particularly  fertile.  The 
rocks  everywhere  come  out  above  the  surface, 
which  in  many  paits  is  also  thickly  strewed  with 
loose  stones;  and  the  aspect  of  the  whole  regiou 
is  barren  and  dreary  ;  yet  the  olive  thrives  here 
abundantly,  and  fields  of  grain  are  seen  in  the 
valleys  and  level  places,  but  th''y  are  less  prcv 
ductive  than  in  the  region  of  Heliroii  and  Nabu- 
liis.     Neither  vineyards   nor   fig-tnes  tlouti«h  ota 
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tne  iiigh  ^ouiiil  around  the  city,  tlioiigh  the  latter 
are  found  )ii  tlie  gardens  below  Siloam,  and  very 
frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  Betlileliem. 

Ancient  Jeul'sai.em. — Every  reader  of  Scrip- 
tuse  feels  a  natural  anxiety  to  form  some  notion 
of  the  appearance  and  condition  of  Jerusalem,  as 
it  existed  in  trie  time  of  Jesus,  or  rather  as  it 
stood  before  its  destruction  by  the  Romans.  There 
are  unusual  difficulties  in  the  way  of  satisfying 
this  desire,  altliough  it  need  notbe  left  altogether 
ungratitied.  The  principal  sources  of  these  difli- 
«;ulties  have  been  indicated  by  dill'erent  travellers, 
and  by  none  more  I'orcilily  than  by  Richardson 
(Travels,  ii.  251).  'It  is  a  tantalizing  circum- 
stance, however,  for  the  traveller  who  wishes  to  re- 
cognise in  his  walks  the  site  of  ])aiticular  liuildings, 
or  the  scenes  of  memorable  events,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  objects  mentioned  in  ti)e  description, 
both  of  the  insjjired  and  of  the  Jewish  historian, 
are  entirely  T.'.zed  from  their  foundation,  without 
leaving  a  single  trace  or  name  behind  to  point  out 
where  they  stood.  Not  an  ancient  tower,  or  gate, 
or  wall,  or  hardly  even  a  st.)ne  remans.  Tiie 
foundations  are  not  only  broken  up,  but  every 
fragment  of  which  tiiey  were  composed  is  swept 
away,  and  the  spectator  looks  upon  the  bare  rock 
with  hardly  a  sprinkling  of  earth  to  point  out  her 
gardens  o("  pleasure,  or  groves  of  idolatrous  devo- 
tion. A  few  gardens  still  remain  on  the  sloping 
base  (»f  Mount  Zion,  watered  from  the  jhioI  of 
Siloam  the  gardens  of  Gethsemane  are  still  in  a 
sort  of  ruine<l  cultivation  ;  the  fences  are  broken 
down  and  the  olive-trees  decaying,  as  if  the  hand 
which  dressed  and  (ed  them  were  withdrawn  :  the 
Mount  of  Olives  still  retains  a  languishing 
verdure,  and  nourishes  a  few  of  those  trees  from 
which  it  derives  its  name;  but  all  round  about 
Jerus.ilem  the  general  aspect  is  blighted  and 
barren  :  the  grass  is  withereil :  the  bare  rock  looks  ' 
through  the  scanty  sward,  and  the  grain  itself, 
like  tiie  starving  progeny  of  famine,  seems  in 
doubt  whether  to  c(jme  to  maturity  or  die  in  tlie 
ear.  Jerusalem  has  heard  tlie  voice  of  David  and 
Solomon,  of  prophets  and  apostles  ;  and  He  who 
b{)ake  as  man  never  spake  has  taught  in  her  syna- 
gogues and  in  her  streets.  Before  her  legislators, 
her  poets,  and  her  apostles,  those  of  all  other  coun- 
tries became  dumb,  and  cast  down  their  crowns, 
as  unworthy  to  stand  in  their  presence.  Once  she 
Wiis  very  rich  in  every  blessing,  victorious  over  all 
her  enemies,  and  resting  in  peace,  with  every  man 
sitting  under  ids  own  vine,  and  under  his  own 
fig-free,  with  none  to  distuib  or  to  make  him  afraid. 
Jerusalem  was  tlie  briglifest  of  all  the  cities  of  tlie 
east,  and  fortilied  above  all  other  towns  ;  so  strong 
tiiat  the  Roman  toiKjueror  thereof,  and  the 
master  of  the  whole  world  besides,  exclaimed,  on 
entering  the  city  of  David,  and  looking  np  :it  the 
towers  wliich  the  Jews  had  aliandoneti,  "  .Surely, 
we  have  iiad  God  for  our  assistance  in  the  war  ;  for 
wiiat  <^ou1d  human  hands  or  human  machines  do 
against  the-e  toners?  It  is  no  other  than  God 
who  has  expefffd  the  Je.\  s  from  their  fortifications." 
It  is  impossilile  for  the  Christian  traveller  to  look 
uiion  Jerusalem  with  tlie  same  feelings  with  wliicli 
he  would  81 1  liiinself  to  coiitempl.ite  the  ruins  of 
Thebes,  of  .\theiis,  or  of  Rome,  or  of  any  other 
city  which  the  world  ever  saw.  Tlieie  is  in  all 
the  doings  of  tiie  Jews,  tlieir  virtues  and  tlieir 
vice?,  their  wisd-jm  and  the  r  tolly,  a  height  and  a 
deplii,  a  breadth  and  a  lenj^'th  that  angels  cannot 


fathom  ;  their  whole  history  is  a  history  of  nnm* 
cles  ;  the  precejits  of  tlieir  sacred  book  are  the  most 
profound,  and  the  best  adapted  to  e\ery  station  ia 
which  man  can  be  placed  :  they  moderate  him  iq 
prosperity,  sustain  him  in  adveisity,  guide  him  ip 
health,  console  him  in  sickness,  support  him  at 
tlie  close  of  life,  travel  on  witii  him  through 
death,  live  with  him  throughout  eniiless  ages  of 
eternity,  and  Jerusalem  lends  its  name  to  the 
eternal  mansions  of  the  blessed  in  heaven  which 
man  is  ailmitted  to  enjoy  through  the  atonement 
of  Christ  Jesus,  who  was  born  of  a  descendant  of 
Judah.' 

If  writers  who  have  actually  visited  Jerusalem 
liave  encountered  such  dilliculties,  to  those  wlto 
never  saw  llie  plaee  it  must  be  still  more  diili- 
cult,  if  not  impossible,  to  arrive  at  delinite  con- 
clusions lespecting  the  ancient  city.  It  is  certain 
that  our  knowledge  of  its  ancient  state  must  pro- 
ceed ujion  an  accuiale  knowledge  of  its  presen' 
condition.  But  if  we  conipaie  the  accounts  ol 
difl'erent  travellers,  and  the  plans  wiiich  many  of 
them  have  laid  down,  the  irreconcilable  difi'eiences 
betwten  tliem  produce  a  discouraging  coin  ic- 
lion  of  tlie  insulliciency  of  the  basis  thus  ofl'ered 
for  the  foundation  of  any  fixed  conclusions.  And 
even  if  theie  were  agreement  in  the  accounts  of 
the  superficies,something  more  than  this  would  be 
required — something  more  than  e\  er  |,erhaps  will 
be  I'.alized  while  the  site  continues  to  be  trodden 
under  foot  by  the  Gentiles.  Much  was  done  by 
Dr.  Riiliinson  and  others  during  the  jieriod  of  the 
rule  of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  in  which  greater 
facilities  were  ofl'ered  for  exjiloration  than  ar« 
likely  to  l>e  soon  again  obtained.  But  a  far  more 
minute  and  searcliing  e.\aniinatlon  of  the  site 
than  was  even  then  realized  is  necessary  for  the 
jjurposes  of  anticjuaiian  comparison.  For  instance, 
tlie  surface  is  in  many  parts  covered  to  a  vast  depttr, 
and  the  character  aTid  ]iro|'erties  of  )iarticular  spots 
are  necessarily  much  aliered,  by  the  accumulateil 
rubbisli  of  ages.  Some  notion  of  this  may  be 
Ibrmed  from  the  fact  that  in  .seeking  a  ibiindation 
for  the  Protestant  chnrcii  on  Mount  Zion,  super- 
incumbent rubbish  to  the  depth  of  iilty  feet  was 
dug  through  before  reaching  the  solid  rock  (Olin, 
ii.  2.51).  It  would  therefore  ajipe.ir  that  not  only 
a  very  minute  survey,  Imt  numerous  excavations, 
would  be  necessary  to  the  ends  of  a  really  satis- 
factory investigation. 

To  the  obscurity  originating  in  these  causes  may 
be  added  that  which  aiises  fioni  the  many  ambi- 
guities in  the  description  left  by  Josephus,  the 
only  one  which  we  possess,  and  which  must 
form  the  ground-work  of  most  of  our  notic« 
respecting  the  ancient  city.  There  are  indeed 
some  manifest  eriors  in  Ins  account,  which  the 
critical  reader  is  able  to  tlelect  without  having  the 
means  to  rectify. 

In  describing  Jerusalem  as  it  stood  just  before  its 
destriict  lon  by  the  Romans,  'oseplius  states  that  tlie 
city  was  built  upon  two  hills,  lietween  which  lay 
the  valley  Tyropuuon  (Cheesemonger's  ^" alley),  t« 
which  the  buildings  on  liotli  hills  came  down. 
This  valley  extended  to  the  fountain  of  Siloam. 
The  hill  on  which  the  upjier  town  stood  was  much 
liigher  than  the  other,  and  straighter  in  its  extent. 
On  account  of  its  fortilications,  David  called  ii 
the  Fortress  or  Castle  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Josephui 
it  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cpiiei  Mariset. 
The  other  hill,  on  wliich  was  situated  the  Ji.«er   | 
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town,  was  called  Akra.  It  was  in  (lie  Corm  of  a 
hones.ioo  or  crescent  0|iposke  to  Akra  was  a 
third,  and  naturally  lower  liill  (Miiriali),  on 
waich  llie  temple  was  built;  and  bet  ween  this 
and  Akra  was  originally  a  broad  valley,  which 
die  iiiiialiitar^s  of  Jenisaietn  tiHed  up  in  the  time 
of  Sitnoii  Maccal)a?iis  for  the  purjxtse  of  connect- 
ing the  town  witii  the  tem|)le.  At  tlie  same  lime 
they  lowered  the  hill  Akra,  so  as  to  make  tiie 
teuiple  rise  above  it.  Both  the  hills  on  wliich  the 
upjjer  and  lower  towns  stood  were  externally  sur- 
tuiiiided  by  deep  valleys,  and  liere  there  was 
no  approach  lj«caiise  of  tlie  precipices  on  every 
side, 

T!ie  single  wall  which  enclosed  that  ftart  of  the 
city  skilled  by  pi-ecipitous  valleys,  Ixjgaii  at  the 
tower  of  Hippicus,  On  the  west  it  extended 
(southward)  to  a  place  called  Bediso,  and  the 
gate  of  the  Essenes ;  thence  it  kept  along  on  the 
south  to  a  point  over  againist  Siloam  ;  and  thence 
on  the  east  was  carried  along  l)y  Solomon's  Pool 
wild  0|jh!a  (Opiielj,  till  it  terminated  at  the 
•iastern  iKjrtico  of  the  teinjile.  t)f  the  triple 
walls,  we  are  told  that  the  lirst  and  oldest  of  these 
Jiogan  at  the  tower  of  Hippicus,  on  the  northern 
part,  and  extending  (along  the  northern  brow  of 
Zio;i)  t(»  the  Xystus,  afiei  wards  terminated  at  the 
western  portico  of  tiie  tetiiple.  The  bfcon<i  wall 
{legan  at  fiie  gate  of  (iennath  (apparently  near 
Hippicus),  and  encircling  only  the  noithein  part 
of  the  city,  extended  to  the  castle  of  Antcjnia  at 
the  north-west  corner  of  the  aiea  of  the  templei 
The  thini  wall  was  built  by  Agiipia  at  a  later 
j  eriod  :  it  also,  had  its  lieginning  at  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  rati  northward  as  far  as  the  tower  Pse- 
]'  'IDS;  and  thence  sweeping  round  tiiwards  the 
J.  ii-east  by  east,  it  liu'iied  afterwards  towards 
the  south,  and  was  joined  to  the  ancient  wall  at 
or  in  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  This  wall 
enclosed  the  hill  Bezetha. 

Fioiii  other  passages  we  learn  that  the  Xystus, 
ii.inied  in  I  lie  abo\e  deseri|)tions,  was  an  tipen 
place  In  the  extreme  part  of  the  upjier  city,  where 
the  I reojtie  sometimes  assembled,  and  that  a  iuidge 
connected  it  with  the  temple  (Z>e  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
{ti.  3;  vi.  6.  2  ;  vi.  S.  1  ;  comp.  Antlq.  xiv.  4.  2). 
Fmtlpcr,  we  are  informed  that  on  tlie  western  side 
of  the  temple  aiea  were  four  gates ;  one  leadii.g 
ovei'  tlKj  valley  to  the  royal  palace  (on  Zion) 
adjac«-iit  to  the  Xystus,  probably  by  the  bridge 
just  nienti<M>ed ;  two  conducting  to  the  suburb 
t;Or  ri«w  city)  on  the  north  ;  and  the  remaining  one 
l>eading  to  '  the  olher  city,"  Krst  by  steps  down 
into  (lie  intervening  valley, and  then  by  an  ascent 
(Josejdi.  Aidiq.  xv.  11.  5;  xx.  8.  11),  By  this 
'other  city  can  lie  meant  only  the  lower  city  or 
Akra,  The  hill  Bezetlia,  which  was  last  enclosed, 
3ay  quite  near  on  tJte  north  of  (he  temple  (Joseph. 
iJe  Bell.  Jud.  v.  5,  8),  Ytmu  the  account  of  the 
«f)erati«iig  t*f  the  Romans  under  Titus,  it  may 
«lso  ite  collected  that  the  int'erior  an<l  most 
ftucient  of  the  three  walls  on  the  noiih  lay 
'between  Atra  and  tJje  u,p[(er  city,  forming  the 
•Aef^xoe  vii  the  latter  in  this  part.  It  was,  douot- 
iess,  tlie  sarste  wall  which  ran  along  the  iiotthein 
orow  «.f  Zion. 

It  would  be  only  gating  over  this  statement  \u 
«>ther  w-ords  to  explain  the  results  which  it  ofl'ers; 
<ind  thei'e  is  the  less  need  of  doing  so, as  they  only 
•erve  to  suppi  rt  the  conclusions  which  have  long 
iKcn   regarded   u  establislied.     IXr«  Robinsoiij  m 
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comparing  the  information  derived  from  Josf  phu« 
witli  his  own  mijre  detailed  account,  declares  that 
the  main  leatures  depicte<l  by  the  Jewisti  iiistoriiui 
may  still  («  recogniseil.  'True,'  he  says,  'the 
valley  of  ihe  Tyro|iu;ou,  and  that  between  Akra 
and  Moiiah,  have  been  greatly  tdlcd  up  with  the 
rul)l);sl!  accumtdated  from  the  re[)eated  (iesolations 
of  nearly  eighteen  centuries.  Yet  they  are  still 
distinctly  to  be  traced:  the  hill-i  of  Zion,  Akrji, 
Moiiah,  aiul  Bezetha,  are  not  to  be  mistaken; 
uliile  the  deep  valleys  of  the  Kidron,  and  of 
Hiiuioni,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  are  pi'rmanent 
natinal  features,  too  prominent  and  gigantic  in- 
deed to  lie  forgotten,  or  to  undergo  any  peicejitible 
change"  {Bibl.  Researches,  i.  iVA). 

'l"he  details  enil*ra<;ed  in  this  general  notice 
must  be  more  particuhirly  examined  in  coimcc- 
tioii  with  modern  observations;  for  it  is  to  le 
reniemliered  that  the  chief  or  only  value  of  these 
observations  consists  in  tiie  light  winch  fliey  ihiow 
on  the  ancient  condition  and  history  of  the  site. 

TiiK  W'ai.i.s. — Some  questions  of  much  in- 
terest aie  conneLted  with  tlie  attempt  In  detei- 
mine  the  course  and  extent  of  the  a.'iclent  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  Tiiese  questions  cliietly  lelate  to 
tlie  site  of  the  crucitixion  of  our  Lord,  and  of  the 
se[iulclire  in  uhicli  he  was  laid.  If  the  site  at 
]iresent  indicated  be  the  right  one,  then  ceitaijily 
there  h^s  been  niiicii  alteiaticin  ;  for  it  is  consiuei- 
ably  witliin  ti.e  modem  walls,  althoiigli  we  ki.(  w 
that  our  Lord  sulVeied  and  was  entombed  witiiout 
the  gate.'  This  part  of  the  subject  has,  iiowever, 
been  examined  in  the  article  Gcu.uotha  ;  and 
the  C(Hiclusion  there  maintained  on  llie  point  of 
chief  interest  connected  with  the  walls,  limits 
the  inquiry  to  which  the  present  notice  must  be 
directed. 

The  first,  or  most  ancient  wall,  appears  to  have 
enclosetl  (he  whole  of  Mount  Zion.  The  greater 
part  of  it,  therefore,  must  have  foimed  tlie  extevior 
and  sole  wall  on  the  south,  overlooking  the  deep 
valleys  below  Mount  Zion  ;  and  the  northern  \yAi* 
evitlently  ])assed  from  tlie  tower  of  Hinpicus  oi 
the  west  side,  along  the  noithein  Ihow  of  Z:on, 
and  across  the  valley,  to  the  western  side  o(  the 
temple  area.  It  probably  nearly  coincided  will, 
ttie  ancient  wall  which  existed  before  the  lime  ol 
David,  and  which  enal/led  the  Jebusites  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  possession  of  the  upper  city, 
long  after  the  lower  city  hail  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Israelites.  Mo.unt  Zion  is  now  unv.'alled.  and 
is  excluded  from  the  modern  city.  Hovae  traces 
of  this  wall  were  visible  in  the  time  of  Benjamin 
of  Tudela,  wiio  says  that  the  stones  of  the  fouti- 
dation  were 'iien  taken  away  for  liuilding  (^Iti7U";. 
ed.  Asher.  i.  l[i).  No  trace  of  it  can  now  lie  j.er- 
ceived,  l)ut  by  digging  through  the  rubbish,  the 
foundations  might  jteiliaps  l>e  discovered. 

The  account  given  by  Josephus,  of  the  second 
wall,  is  very  short  and  unsatisfactory.  This  is 
the  more  to  lie  segretted,  as  on  tiie  course  taken  by 
the  eastem  [lait  of  that  wall  rests  the  <pieslioii, 
whether  tliat  which  is  iww  shown  as  the  site  ol 
Calvary  and  (he  Holy  Sepulchre  was  anciently 
be3'ond  the  wall  or  not.  The  ditliculties  of  this 
question  are  very  great,  (he  historical  evidence 
being  just  as  strongly  in  favour  of  the  present  site 
as  tlie  tojwgiaphical  evidence  is  against  it.  It 
cannot  l>e  denied  that  the  breadth  of  the  city,  in  a 
site  limited  by  nature,  ami  where,  therefore,  every 
foot  ©f  ground  was  jnecious,  would  be  greatly-  au4 
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inconveniently  narrowed  hy  drawing  t^e  line  so 
as  to  place  tlie  present  holy  sepnlclire  beyond  the 
walls.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  must  be  ad- 
iTiiited  that  the  phrase  '  beyond  the  walls'  is  often 
interpreted  witli  a  larger  meaning  than  necessary. 
Wiien  ajipiied  to  executions,  gibbetings,  or  any 
pip  pose  not  allowable  within  the  walls,  we  have 
always  iinderstoml,  from  the  analogous  usages  in 
all  walled  towns,  that  it  denotes  llie  slope  or  any 
other  practicable  space  immediately  v.r.der  tiie 
wall,  and  so  near  to  it  that  a  slight  ailvance  of 
the  wall  would  include  the  site.  Tlie  fastening 
of  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  to  the  wall  of 
Beth-shan  may  illustrate  this  view  of  the  case, 
which  tends  in  some  degree  to  lessen  the  difficulty 
o\'  the  (pjestiou.  For  our  present  purjiose  it  is  suf- 
Hcieiit  to  indicate  the  evident  fact  that  this  second 
wall  enclosed  the  ivbole  of  the  lower  city,  or  Akra, 
cxceptmg  that  part  of  the  eastern  side  of  it  which 
fronted  the  Temple  area  on  Mount  Moriah,  and 
the  southern  side,  towards  the  valley  which  sepa 
rated  the  lower  from  the  upper  city.  In  short,  it 
was  a  continuation  of  the  external  wall,  so  far 
as  necessary,  on  the  west  and  north,  and  on  so 
much  of  tlie  east  as  was  not  already  protected  by 
the  strong  wall  of  tlie  Tem])le  area.  The  precise 
course  of  this  wall  might  ])eihap3  be  deteimined 
by  excavations.  It  is  indeed  our  strong  co7ivic- 
f  ion  that  one  good  excavation  along  one  of  the  two 
•treeJs  which  intersect  the  Via  Dolorosa  would 
go  far  to  settle  for  ever  the  only  question  of  real 
interest  coimecfed  with  the  3ui)ject.  Jt  ts  likely 
that  tlie  foundations  of  the  old  wall  still  exist; 
and  if  it  lay  at  any  point  within  the  present  wall, 
those  foundations  must  ])ass  under  this  street,  and 
an  excavation  of  not  gieafer  extent  than  those 
whicl)  are  made  every  day  in  London  for  sewerage, 
would  bring  them  to  light,  and  show  whether  the 
alleged  site  of  Calvary  lay  within  or  without  the 
wall. 

Although  these  were  the  only  walls  that  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  we  are  not  to 
infer  that  the  habitalde  city  was  confined  within 
their  limits.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  because  the 
city  had  extended  northward  far  beyond  the 
second  wall  that  a  third  was  built  to  cover  the 
defenceless  sul>urb :  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  this  uiij)rotected  suburb,  called  Be- 
7.etha,  existed  in  the  time  of  Christ.  This  wall 
is  described  as  having  also  begun  at  the  tower  of 
Hippicus:  it  ran  northward  as  f;ir  as  to  the  tower 
Psepliinos,  then  passed  down  ojiposite  the  sqiul- 
chi--?  of  Helena  ((jueen  of  Adiabene),  and  being 
carried  along  through  the  royal  sepulchres,  turned 
at  the  corner  tower  by  the  Fullers"  monument, 
and  ended  l)y  making  a  junction  with  the  ancient 
wall  at  the  valley  of  the  Kidron.  It  was  begun 
ten  or  twelve  years  alter  our  Lord's  crucifixion 
l.v  the  elder  Ilerod  Agrijipa,  who  desisted  from 
completing  it  for  fear  of  otl'ending  the  Em|)eror 
Claudius.  But  the  design  was  afterwards  taken 
up  and  completed  by  the  .lews  themselves,  al- 
tliounh  on  a  s<ale  of  less  strength  and  magnifi- 
cence. Dr.  Robinson  tliinks  that  he  discovered 
some  traces  of  this  wall,  which  are  described  in 
his  great  woik  {Bibl.  liesearches,  i.  4(36),  and  are 
indicated  in  our    plan  of  jenisalem. 

The  same  writer  thinks  that  tWe  wall  of  the 
new  city,  tie  ..^^lia  of  Adrian,  nearly  coincided 
with  that  (<f  the  ])resent  .Fernsalem  :  and  the  por- 
tion   of    Mount    Zion    wiiich    now    lie»   outside, 
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wonld  seem  then  jilso  to  have  been  excluded  j 
for  Eiisebius  and  Cyrill,  in  the  fourth  century, 
speak  of  the  deninicialion  of  the  prophet  being 
fulfilled,  and  describes  Zion  as  'a  ploughed  tield' 
(Mich.  iii.  2). 

We  know  from  Josejthus  that  the  circumference 
of  the  ancient  city  was  33  stadia,  equivalent  to 
nearly  three  and  a  half  geogiajihical  miles.  The 
circumference  of  the  j)resenf  walls  dof'S  not  ex- 
ceed two  and  a  half  geogra))hical  miles;  but  the 
extent  of  Mount  Zion.  now  without  the  v/alls,  and 
the  tract  on  the  north  formeily  enclosed,  or  partly 
so,  by  the  third  wall,  sufficiently  account  foi 
the  difference. 

The  history  of  the  modem  walls  has  already 
been  given  in  the  sketch  of  the  modem  history  of 
the  city.  The  present  walls  have  a  solid  and 
formidable  appearance,  especially  when  cursorily 
observed  from  without  ;  and  they  are  strengthened, 
or  rather  ornamented,  with  towers  and  battlements 
after  tlie  Saracenic  style.  Tliey  are  built  of  lime- 
stone, the  stones  l)eing  not  commonly  more  than  a 
foot  or  (ifteen  inches  S(piare.  The  height  varies 
with  the  various  elevations  of  the  ground.  The 
lower  ])arts  are  probably  about  twenty-five  feet 
high,  while  in  more  exposed  localities,  where  the 
ravines  contribute  less  to  the  security  of  the  city, 
they  have  an  elevation  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet. 

Gates.  Much  uncertainty  exists  respecting 
(he  ancient  gates  of  Jerusalem.  Many  gates  are 
named  in  Scri])ture;  and  it  has  been  objected  that 
they  are  more  in  number  than  a  town  of  the  size 
of  Jerusalem  could  require — especially  as  they 
all  occur  within  the  extent  embraced  by  the  tii-st 
and  second  walls,  the  third  not  then  existing. 
It  has,  therefore,  been  suggested  as  more  than 
jirobablc  that  some  of  these  gales  were  within  (he 
city,  in  the  walls  which  separated  the  town  from 
the  temple,  and  the  upper  town  from  the  lower, 
in  whicn  gates  certainly  existed.  On  the  other 
hand,  considering  the  circumstances  und^r  which 
tlie  wall  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Nehemiali,  it  is 
difficult  to  su];])ose  that  more  than  the  outer  wall 
was  then  constructed,  and  certainly  it  was  in  the 
wall  then  built  tliat  the  ten  or  twelve  gates  men- 
tioned by  Nehemiah  occur.  But  these  may  he 
considerably  reduced  by  supjiosing  that  two  or 
more  of  the  names  mentioned  were  applied  to  the 
.same  gate.  If  this  view  of  the  matter  l)e  taken, 
no  better  distribution  of  these  gates  can  be  given 
than  that  suggestal  by  Raumer. 

A.  On  the  north  side. 

1.  The  Old  Gate,  probably  at  the  north-east 
corner  (  Neh    iii.  6  ;  xii.  39). 

2.  The  Gate  of  Ephraini  or  Bmjamin  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7;  xxxvii.  13;  Neh.  xii.  9;  2  Chron. 
XXV.  23).  This  gate  doubtless  derived  its  names 
from  its  leading  to  the  territory  of  Ephraim  and 
Benjamin  ;  and  Dr.  Robinson  supposes  it  may 
possibly  be  rep'resented  by  some  traces  of  rnin> 
which  lie  found  on  tiie  site  of  the  present  gale  of 
Damascus. 

3.  The  Corner-f)nte,  300  cubits  from  th» 
former,  and  apparently  at  the  north-west  cornel 
(2  (  hroii.  XXV.  9;  2  Kings  xiv  13;  Zech.  xiv. 
10).  Probaldy  tbs  Gate  of  the  Furnacef  is  tiia 
same  (Neh.  iii.  2;  xii.  3S). 

B.  On  the  west  side. 

4.  Tlie  Valley-gntc,  over  against  the  Draj^on- 
fountain  of  Gihon  (^Neh.  ii.  13:  iii.  U'  ;  2  Chroo. 
xxxvi.  9).     It  was  ])rol>ab1y  about  the  nt>rth-WMt 
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comer  of  Ziini,  where  fliere  appears  to  have  been 
ftlvayd  a  gale,  and  Dr.  Rohiiisoii  supposes  it  to 
be  ti.e  ^ame  witli  tlie  Geiinath  uf  Jusepiius. 

c.  On  the  south  side. 

5.  The  bnnggate^  perhaps  the  same  as  Jo- 
sephiis's  G<ite  of  tiie  Essencs  (Neh.  ii.  13  ;  xii.  31). 
It  was  1000  ctdiits  iVoin  the  valky-gate  (Neh. 
iii.  14),  and  the  dtagoii-well  was  between  tliein 
(Noh.  ii.  13).  This  gate  is  probably  also  iden- 
tical with  '  tlie  gate  between  two  walls'  (2  Kings 
XXV.  1  ;  Jer.  xxxix.  4  ;   Lam.  ii.  7). 

fi.  The  (jixte  of  the  Fountain,  to  the  south- 
east (Nell.  ii.  14;  iii.  15);  the  gate  of  tlie  foun- 
tain near  the  king's  ])(K)1  (Neh.  ii.  14):  the  gate 
of  tlie  fountain  near  'the  pool  of  Siloali  by  the 
kin.,''s  garden'  (Neii.  iii.  15  ).  Tlie  same  gate  is  pro- 
bably denoted  ill  all  these  instances,  and  the  pools 
seem  to  have  lieen  also  the  same.  It  is  also  pos- 
sible that  this  fountain-gate  was  tlie  same  other- 
wise distiii^niished  as  liie  brick-gate  (or  potter's 
gate),  leading  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom  (Jer.  xix. 
2,  where  the  Autli.  Ver.  has  'east-gate"). 

D.   Oil  the  east  side. 

7.  The  Water-gate  (Neh.  iii.  26). 

8.  The  Prison-gate,  otherwise  the  Horse-gate, 
near  the  temple  (Neh.  iii.  28;   xii.  39,  40). 

9.  The  Sheep  gate,  jirobalily  near  the  sheejj- 
pool  (Neh.  iii.  1-32.   xii.  29). 

10.  The /^isA-i^a/e  was  quite  at  the  north-east 
(Neh.  iii.  3;  xi'i.  39;  Zeph.  i.  10;  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  14). 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  two  of  the  cases  the 
distances  of  the  gates  from  eacii  other  are  men- 
tioned. Thus  the  corner  gale  (3)  was  only  300 
cubits  friiiTi  the  gate  of  Epliraim  (2),  and  the 
dung-gate  (5)  was  1000  cubits  from  I  lie  valley- 
gate  (4).  This  suggests  tliat  the  gates  were  really 
nearer  to  each  other  than  the  objections  already 
stated  would  assume,  and  the  '  liundred-gatetl 
Thebes'  may  be  recollected  as  warranting  a  doubt 
wliether  the  ancient  Orieiitals  had  the  same  ob- 
jection to  gates  wiiich  are  now  entertained.  At 
all  events,  if  the  circumference  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem,  before  the  third  wall  was  added,  be 
assumed  to  havebeen  two  miles  and  a  half,  or  equal 
to  tiie  present  wall,  then  this  extent  would  have 
allowed  ten  gates  at  the  highest  named  distance 
of  1000  cubits  apait,  and  more  than  thrice  that 
number  at  tiie  lowest  named  distance  of  300 
cubits. 

Ill  the  middle  ages  there  appear  to  have  been 
two  gates  on  each  side  of  the  city,  making  eight 
in  all;  and  this  number,  being  only  two  short 
of  those  assigned  in  the  above  estimate  to  the 
ancient  Jerusalem,  seems  to  vindicate  that  esti- 
mate from  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
against  it. 

On  the  west  side  were  two  gates,  of  which  the 
principal  was  tlie  Porta  David,  Gate  of  David, 
often  mentioned  by  the  writers  on  the  Crusades. 
It  was  called  by  the  Aiabs  Bab  el-Mihrab,  and 
corresjKinds  to  the  present  J  itta  gate,  or  Bab  el- 
Khulil  The  other  was  the  gate  of  the  Fuller's 
Field  (^Porta  Villm  FuUoiiis  ,  so  calleil  from  Isa. 
vii.  3.  This  seems  to  be  tih;game  which  others 
call  Porta  Judiciaria,  and  which  is  described  as 
being  in  the  wall  over  against  the  church  of  the 
holy  sepulchre,  leading  to  Silo  (NebySamwil) 
and  Gibeon.  This  seems  to  be  that  which  the 
Arabian  writers  call  Serb.  There  is  no  trace  of 
k  in  the  preecn'  wall. 
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On  the  north  there  were  also  two  gates  ;  and 
a'.l  the  middle-age  writers  speak  of  the  ]jrincJi«i 
of  them  as  the  gate  of  St.  Ste])hen,  from  the  noOop 
that  the  death  of  the  protomartyr  took  place  near 
it.  Tliis  was  also  called  the  gate  of  Ephiaim,  ii. 
reference  to  its  probable  ancient  name.  Arabic 
writers  called  it  Bab  "Atnicd  el-Ghurab,  of  whict 
the  present  name,  Bab  el-'Amud,  is  only  a  con- 
traction. The  present  gate  of  St.  Stephen  is  on 
the  east  of  the  city,  and  the  scene  of  the  martyt- 
dom  is  now  jilaced  near  it ;  but  there  is  no 
account  of  the  change.  Further  east  was  the 
gate  of  Benjamin  (^Porta  Benjaminis),  corie- 
sponding  apparently  to  what  is  now  called  the 
gate  of  Herod. 

On  the  east  there  seem  to  have  been  at  least 
two  gates.  The  northernmost  is  described  by 
Adamnanus  as  a  small  portal  leading  down  to  the 
valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  It  was  called  the  gate  of 
Jehoshaphat,  from  the  valley  to  which  it  led.  '  It 
seems  to  be  represented  by  the  present  gate  of  St. 
Stephen.  The  Aiabian  writers  call  it  Bab  el- 
Usbat,  Gate  of  the  tribes,  being  another  form  of 
the  modern  Arabic  name  Bab  es-Subat.  The 
jiiesent  gate  o(  St.  Ste])hen  has  four  lions  sculp- 
tured over  it  on  the  outside,  which,  as  well  as  the 
architecture,  show  that  it  e.\isted  before  the  pre- 
sent walls.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  that  tlie 
original  'small  portaP  wa.s  rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale  by  the  Franks,  when  they  built  up  the  walls 
of  the  city,  either  in  a.d.  117S  or  1239.  The 
other   gate  is    the   famous  Golden  Gate  (^Porta 


36 ».     [The  GoMen  Gate.] 

aurea)  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  temiilearea.  It  it 
now  called  by  the  Arabs  Bab  ed-Dahariyeh,  but 
formerly  Bab  er-Rahmeh,  'Gate  of  Mercy."  Th« 
name  Golden  Gate  appears  to  have  come  from  a 
supposed  connection  with  one  of  the  ancient  gates 
of  the  temple,  which  are  .said  to  have  been  co- 
vered with  gold  ;  but  this  name  cannot  be  traced 
back  beyond  the  historians  of  the  Crusades. 
This  gate  is,  from  its  aichitectuie,  obviously  of 
Roman  origin,  and  is  conjectured  to  have  be 
longed  to  the  enclosure  of  the  temple  of  .lupitfr 
which  was  built  by  Adrian  ujjon  Mount  Muriat,. 
The  exterior  is  now  walled  up  ;  but  lieing  double, 
the  interior  forms  within  the  area  a  recess,  which  is 
used  for  prayer  by  the  Moslem  worshijiiier.  Di('- 
ferent  reasons  are  given  (or  the  closing  of  this  gate. 
It  was  probably  because  it  was  tound  iiiccinvenient 
that  a  gate  to  the  mosque  should  be  open  in  (he 
exterior  wall.  Although  not  walled  u|),  it  was 
kept  closed  even  when  the  Crusaders  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  city,  and  only  opened  once  a  year 
on  Palm  Sunday,  in  celebration  of  our  Lord's  sup. 
posed  triumpluil  entry  through  it  to  tke  temple. 
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On  the  soutli  side  vvpie  also  two  gates.  The 
easternmost  is  now  called  by  the  Franks  the 
Dijng-};afe,  and  l)y  the  natives  Bab  el-Miigharibeh. 
The  earliest  mention  of  this  gate  is  by  Brocard, 
ebout  A.D.  1283,  wlio  regards  it  as  the  ancient 
Water-gafe.  Further  west,  between  ti)e  eastern 
brow  of  Zion  and  the  gate  of  David,  the  Cru- 
•aders  found  a  gate  whicii  they  call  the  Gate  of 
Zion,  correspo'«ding  t«  one  which  now  bears  the 
same  name. 

It  thus  appears  tli  it  before  the  rebuilding  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusale  n  by  the  Turks  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  jrinci}>il  gates  of  the  ci'y 
were  much  the  same  as  at  the  present  day.  But 
of  the  seven  gates  mentioned  as  still  existing, 
tliree,  the  Dung  Gate,  the  Golden  Gate,  .and  He- 
rod s  Gate,  are  closed.  Thus  tlieie  are  only  f  )ur 
gates  now  in  use,  one  on  each  side  of  the  town, 
all  of  wiiicli  have  been  enumerated.  St.  Stephen's, 
on  the  east,  leads  to  tlie  Mount  of  Olives,  Bethany, 
and  .lerictio.  From  tiie  nature  of  the  ground, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  situation  of  the 
tem()le,  a  little  south,  there  uuist  always  iiave  been 
a  great  thoroughfare  hi  re.  Zion  Gate,  on  tlie  south 
side  of  tlie  city,  connects  the  pDpnlous  quarter 
around  the  Aritieuian  convent  with  that  part  of 
Moimt  Zion  which  is  outside  the  walls,  and  which 
is  much  res'.rted  to  as  lieing  the  great  field  of 
Christian  burial,  as  well  as  for  its  traditionary 
sanctity  as  the  site  of  Davids  tomb,  the  house  of 
Caia))has.  house  of  Mary,  &c.  The  Jaffa  Gate, 
on  the  west,  is  thp  tcrniiuation  of  the  important 
routes  fiom  Jatia,  Bethlehem,  and  Hebron.  Tlie 
formation  of  the  ground  suggests  this  as  one  of 
the  great  thorough  lares  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
could  here  be  approacheil  from  the  quarters  just 
indicated  much  more  conveniently  than  at  any 
otlier  ])oint.  The  Damascus  Gate,  on  the  north, 
is  also  planted  in  a  vale,  which  in  every  age  of 
Jerusalem  must  have  been  a  great  public  way,  and 
the  easiest  apjiroach  from  Samaria  and  Galilee. 

TowEKS. — The  towers  of  Jerusalem  are  often 
ir.entioned  in  Scripture  and  in  Josephns.  There 
is,  indeed,  no  general  account  of  them  ;  but  some 
of  the  principal  are  described,  and  we  may  rea- 
Bonably  infer  that  the  others  resend)led  them,  more 
or  less,  in  form  and  arrangement.  Most  of  the 
towers  mentioned  liy  Jo  ephus  were  erected  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  weie,  conse(piently,  stand- 
ing in  the  time  of  Christ.  It  was  on  these,  there- 
fore, that  his  eyes  often  lested  when  he  apjiroached 
Jerusalem,  or  vie.ved  its  walls  and  towers  from 
the  Mount  of  Olives.  Of  all  these  towers,  the 
most  import  int  is  that  of  Hippicn.s,  which  .fose- 
plius,  as  we  have  alieady  seen,  assunieil  as  the 
•tarting  jioinf  in  his  description  of  all  the  walls  of 
the  city.  Herod  gave  to  it  the  name  of  a  friend 
who  was  slain  in  battle.  It  was  a  (piadrangular 
Structure,  twenty-tive  cubits  on  each  side,  and 
built  upenfiiely  solid  to  the  height  of  thirty  cnbifa. 
Above  this  solid  part  was  a  cistern  twenty  cubits; 
and  then,  for  twenty-tive  cul)ifs  more,  were  cham- 
bers of  various  kinds,  with  a  breastwork  of  two 
cul)its,  and  battlements  of  three  cubits  upon  the 
to]).  The  altitude  of  the  whole  tower  was  conse- 
quently eighty  cubits.  The  stones  of  which  it 
was  built  were  very  large,  twenty  cubits  long  l>y 
ten  broad  and  five  hiirli,  and  (probably  in  the 
upjier  part)  were  of  white  marble.  Dr.  Robinson 
oas  shown  that  this  tower  should  be  sought  at  the 
north- we't  corner  of  the  upjjer  city,  or  Muiiiit  Zi'.  p. 
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This  part,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  Jaffa  Gat*^  if 
now  occupied  by  the  citadel.  It  is  an  irregulai 
assemblage  of  square  towers,  surrounded  on  the 
inner  side  towards  the  city  by  a  low  wall,  and 
having  on  the  outer  or  west  side  a  deep  fosse.  1  he 
towers  which  rise  from  the  brink  of  the  fosse  are 
jirofected  on  that  side  by  a  low  sloping  bulwaik 
or  buttress,  which  rises  from  the  bottom  ol  the 
trench  at  an  angle  of  foify-five  dej;rees.  '1  his 
part  bears  evident  marks  of  antiquity,  and  Dr. 
Robinson  is  inclined  to  ascribe  these  massive  out- 
works to  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  and  fortifying 
of  the  city  by  Adrian.  This  fortress  is  descrihed 
by  the  middle  age  historians  as  trie  tower  or  citadel 
of  Divid  Within  it,  as  the  traveller  enteis  the 
city  by  the  JatVa  Gate,  tlie  nori h-eastern  lower 
attracts  his  notice  as  bearing;  evident  nsaiks  <,f 
higher  antiquity  than  any  of  the  others.  The 
ujiper  ])ar,  is,  indeed,  modern,  but  the  lower  jjait 
is  built  of  larger  stones,  bevelled  at  the  edges,  and 
app  .rently  still  occuj)ying  their  original  places. 
This  tovver  has  been  singled  out  by  the  Franks, 
and  bears  amciig  them  the  name  of  the  Tower  of 
D.ivid,  while  they  sometimes  give  to  the  whole 
liirtress  the  name  of  the  Castle  of  l>avi'i.  Taking 
all  the  circumslan(;es  into  account,  Dr.  Robin.sou 
thinks  that  the  antique  lower  ))orlion  of  this  tower 
is  in  all  prol)al)ility  a  remnant  of  the  tower  of 
Hippicus,  which,  as  Josephns  states,  vvas  left 
standing  by  Titus  when  he  destroyed  the  city. 
This  discovery,  however,  is  not  new:  the  identity 
having  lieen  advocated  by  Raunier  and  others  be^ 
fore  Dr.  Robin,soii  travelled. 

Jose])hus  describes  two  other  toweis — tho.se  of 
Phasiielus  and  Mariamne,  l>olh  l>nilt  by  Heiod, 
one  of  them  l>eing  named  after  a  friend,  and  the 
Other  after  his  favourite  wife.  They  stood  not  far 
fiom  Hippii'us,  iipiin  the  tirst  ornios,.  a;:cient  wall, 
which  ran  from  the  latter  tower  eastward,  along 
flie  northern  brow  of  Zion.  Coimected  with  these 
toweis  and  ni|)|iicus  was  the  royal  castle  or 
jialace  of  the  liist  Herod,  which  was  enclo.se.l  by 
this  walKoii  the  north,  and  on  llie  other  side,  by  a 
wall  ihiity  cubits  high.  The  whole  was  furjiished 
with  gieat  strength  and  regal  splemlonr,  and  fur- 
nished wilh  halls,  and  gallerits,  and  cisterns,  and 
a)>utments  witliout  number  (.losepli.  De  Bell, 
,/ud.  v.  4.  3  i ;  v.  4.  4).  These  were  the  tiiree 
•miglitv  towers  which  1  itus  lelf  s'.o.ndini?  as  mo- 
numenls  of  the  strength  of  the  )/lace  which  had 
yieldeil  to  his  arms.  But  nothing  now  reftiains 
save  the  above-mentioned  supposed  remnant  of  tlie 
tower  of  Hippicus. 

A  fourth  tower,  called  Psephinos,  is  mentioned 
by  Josephns  (De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4.  2,  3)  It  stood 
at  the  noith-we.st  corner  of  the  third  or  exterior 
wall  of  the  city.  It  did  not,  consequently,  exist 
in  the  time  ol  Christ,  seeing  that  ibe  wall  itself 
was  built  by  Herod  Agripjia,  to  whom  also  the 
tower  may  lie  iLscribed.  It  was  ol  an  octagonal 
foim,  seventy  cubits  high,  and  from  it  could  l)e 
seen  Aiabia  towards  the  rising  sun,  and  the  inhe- 
ritance of  the  Hebrews  quite  to  the  sea.  This 
shows  that  it  mnsi  have  stood  upon  the  high  swell 
jf  ground  which  extends  up  noitli-norlh-west  from 
the  nortli-west  corner  of  the  present  city.  In  thii 
quarter  there aieanci<  iit  subslructions,  apparently 
of  towers  and  other  (oi tllicalions.  and  ahiioiiifh 
none  of  them  may  he  actually  those  of  Psephinoi, 
Dr  Robinson  conceives  that  tlie  tower  stuid  wroe- 
where  in  this  vicinity. 
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The  abo\ e  are  ^he  only  towers  wLi.  li  the  his- 
torian particularly  mentions.  But  in  describing 
the  ouler  or  third  wall  of  At^riiipa,  he  states  that 
it  had  haltlemeiits  (if  two  cubits,  and  turrets  of 
three  cutiits  more  :  and  as  flie  wall  was  twenty 
tubits  high,  this  would  make  tlie  turrets  iii'  the 
Aeigiit  of  twenty-five  cubits  or  nearly  thirty-eight 
feet.  Many  loftier  and  more  substantial  towers 
than  these  were  erected  on  each  of  the  walls  at 
regulated  distances,  and  furnished  with  every  re- 
quisite for  convenience  or  delence.  Of  tiiose  on  the 
tuird  or  outer  wall  are  enumerated  ninety;  on  the 
middle  or  second  wall,  forty  ;  and  on  the  irmer 
or  ancient  wall,  sixty. 

Public  Buildings. — Tlie  temple  was  in  all 
ages  the  j;reat  glciry  and  principal  public  build- 
ing of  Jerusalem,  as  tiie  iieathen  temple,  churcli.  or 
nriosque,  saccessively  occupying  the  same  site,  has 
been  ever  since  the  Jev.isii  temple  was  destroyed. 
That  temple  is  reserved  for  a  separate  article 
[Temple],  and  fiiere  are  few  other  pul)lic  edifices 
which  require  a  particular  description.  Thnse  most 
connected  uith  Scripture  history  are  tiie  [lahice  of 
Herod  and  the  tower  of  Antonia.  The  foiTner  has 
already  been  noticed.  In  the  time  of  Christ  it  was 
the  residence  of  the  Roman  procurators  while  in 
Jerusalem  ;  and  as  such  provincial  residences 
were  called  hy  the  Romans  I'rcetoria,  this  was 
the  jiraetorium  or  judgment-hall  of  Pjlale  (Matt, 
xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv.  16;  John  xviii.  28).  In 
front  of  the  palace  was  the  tribunal  or  'judgment- 
seat,'  where  tlie  procurator  sat  to  liear  and  deter- 
mine the  causes;  and  wiiere  Pilate  was  seated  when 
our  Lord  wiis  brought  helore  him.  It  was  a  raised 
jiavement  of  mosaic  work  {\t06ff7pa>Toi'),  called 
in  tlie  Heltrew  Gcbbbathu,  or  "an  elevated  place' 
[Judgment- Hall]. 

The  tower  or  castle  of  Antonia  stood  on  a  steep 
rock  adjoining  the  north-west  coiner  of  tlie  temple, 
I^.  has  already  been  menfiuned  (p.  94)  that  it 
originated  under  the  .Maccabees,  who  resided  in 
it.  The  name  of  Baris  (NT'S,  Bapvs  or  Bop€?y), 
which  itobtained,  was  orii^inaily  the  Persian  name 
of  a  royal  palace  ;  but  which,  according  to  Je- 
rome {Epist.  ad  Princip.  ii.  6;59;,  was  afterwards 
»dopted  in  Palestine,  and  applied  to  all  the  large 
quadrangular  dwellings  built  with  turrets  and 
walls.  As  imjiroved  by  Herod,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  Antonia  after  his  patron  Marif  Antony, 
tiiis  fortiess  had  all  the  extent  and  appearance  of 
a  palace,  being  divided  into  a]iartinents  of  every 
kind,  with  ga'leries  and  baths,  and  also  Inoad 
halls  or  barracks  for  soldiers;  so  that,  as  having 
every  thing  necessary  within  itself,  it  seemed  a 
city,  while  in  its  magnificence  it  was  a  palace. 
At  each  of  the  four  corneis  was  a  tower,  one  of 
which  was  seventy  cubits  high,  and  overlooked  the 
whole  temple  witli  its  courts.  The  fortiess  com- 
municated with  tlie  cloisters  of  the  temple  by 
secret  passages,  through  which  the  soldiers  could 
enter  and  quell  any  tumults,  which  were  always 
appreliended  at  the  time  of  the  great  festivals.  It 
was  to  a  guard  of  these  soldiers  that  Pilate  re- 
ferred the  Jews  as  a  '  watch "  for  the  sepulchre 
of  Christ.  This  tower  was  also  'the  castle'  into 
which  St.  Pai  1  was  carried  when  the  Jews  rose 
against  him  i  i  the  temple,  and  were  abtiut  to 
kill  him  ;  and  where  he  gave  his  able  and  niaiuy 
account  of  his  convev*ion  and  conduct  (Acts  xxi. 
27-40  ;  xxii.).  This  tower  was,  in  fact,  the  citadel 
•f  Jerusalem. 
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Waters  of  Jkrusalfm. — In  his  account  of 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Pomjiey,  Strabo  says 
that  the  town  was  well  jirovided  with  waler  within 
the  walls,  but  that  there  was  none  in  the  en» 
virons  (Geoff,  xvi.  2,  40).  Probably  the  Roman 
tro'ijis  then  sufl'ered  from  want  of  water,  as  did 
other  armies  xvhich  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  In 
the  nairatives  of  all,such  sie>;es  we  never  read  o( 
the  besieged  sufVering  from  thirst,  although  driven 
to  the  most  dreailful  exfremities  and  res  ^u ices  bv 
hunger,  while  the  besiegers  are  frequently  de- 
scribed as  sutl'ering  greatly  from  want  of  water, 
and  as  being  obliged  to  fetcri  it  from  a  gieat  dis- 
tance. The  agonies  of  thirst  sustained  by  tl  e 
first  crusaders  in  their  siege  of  Jjru-alem  will  I  e 
remembered  liy  most  readers  from  the  xi\id  pic- 
ture drawn  by  Tasso,  if  not  from  the  acccunt  fur- 
nished by  William  of  Tyre.  Yet  when  the  town 
was  taken  jilenty  of  water  was  found  within  it. 
This  is  a  very  singular  circumstance,  and  if 
jjeihaps  only  in  part  explained  by  reference  to  the 
system  of  preserving  water  in  cisterns,  as  at  this 
dav,  ill  Jerusalem. 

Sulomoii's  aqueduct  near  Bethlehem  to  Jera 
salem  could  have  bfen  no  dependence,  as  itn 
waters  might  easily  have  been  cut  of!' by  the  be- 
siegers. All  the  wells  also  are  now  outside  the 
town;  and  no  interior  fountain  is  mentioned  save 
that  of  Hezekiah,  which  is  scarcely  fit  for  drink- 
ing. At  the  siege  by  Titus  the  well  of  Siioam 
may  have  been  in  jiossessioii  of  the  Jews,  i.e. 
witliin  the  walls;  but  at  the  siege  by  the  Cru- 
saders it  was  certainly  held  by  the  besieging 
Franks;  and  yet  the  latter  jieiislied  from  ti  iist, 
while  the  besieged  had  'ingentes  co]iias  aquae.' 
^Ve  cannot  here  go  through  the  e\  idence  wliich 
liy  comliinatioii  and  comjiaiison  might  throw  some 
light  on  this  remarkable  question.  Tlieie  is.  how- 
ever, good  grouiKi  to  conclude  that  f:om  very  an- 
cient times  there  has  been  iiiidtr  the  temple  an 
unfailing  source  of  water,  derived  tiy  seciet  and 
subterraneous  channels  from  springs  to  the  west  of 
the  town,  and  communicating  by  other  subterra- 
neous ])assages  with  the  jhioI  u{  Siioam  and  the 
fountain  of  the  \'irgin  in  the  east  of  lie  town, 
whether  they  were  wiihin  or  without  the  walls  of 
the  town. 

The  existence  of  a  perennial  source  of  water 
lielow  the  temple  has  always  been  admitted. 
Tacitus  knew  ot  it  (His/.  \.  12);  and  Aristeas,  in 
describing  the  ancient  temple,  infuinisus  that  'the 
supply  of  water  was  unfailing,  inasmuch  as  there 
was  an  abundant  natural  fountain  (lowing  in  (be 
interior,  antl  reservoirs  of  admirable  constiuctioii 
under  ground,  extending  five  stadia  round  the 
temple,  with  pipes  and  conduits  unknown  to  all 
except  those  to  whom  the  service  was  entrusted, 
by  which  the  water  was  brought  to  vailous  j'aits 
of  the  temple  and  again  conducted  otl.'  The 
Moslems  also  have  constantly  a(^imed  the  exist- 
ence of  this  fountain  or  cistern.  But  a  reserve  has 
alwaj's  been  kejit  up  as  to  the  means  by  which  it  is 
sup])lied.  This  reserve  seems  to  have  been  main- 
tained by  the  sui-cessive  occujiants  of  Jenisalem 
as  a  point  of  civic  honour;  and  this  (iact  alone 
intimates  that  there  was  danger  to  the  town  in  its 
becoming  known,  aiui  ]ioints  to  the  fact  that  the 
supply  came  from  without  the  city  liy  secret 
channels,  which  it  was  of  impoitaiice  riot  to  dig- 
clo.se.  Yet  we  are  plainly  told  in  the  Bd  le  that 
Heaekiah  'stopped  the  upper  water-course  olGihon. 
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antl  brought  it  down  to  tlie  west  side  of  the  city 
of  David"  (1  Kind's  i.  33.  SS) :  fioni  2  Cl.ron. 
xxxii.  30,  it  sctius  that  all  the  »iei:j;liboiniiig  fouii- 
taiiis  were  thiis  ■s'o|>j)ed'  or  covered,  and  the 
b?iKik  which  they  had  i'ormed  diverted  by  suhler- 
raiieous  channels  into  the  town,  lor  the  express 
inirpose  of"  uieventinjj  hesiet^ers  I'roni  tiiidiiiji;  tlie 
'  much  water'  which  prt'viously  existed  outside  the 
walls  (coiiip  also  Ecclu'.  xlviii.  17).  Perhaps, 
likewise,  the  propliel  Ezekiel  (xU  ii.  ir2)  alludes 
to  this  secret  fountain  under  the  temple  when  lie 
spealis  of  waters  issuing  I'roni  the  threshold  of  th, 
temple  towards  the  east,  .ind  Howing  down  to- 
wards the  desert  a.s  an  ahvndant  and  heautiful 
stream.  This  tiguie  may  he  drawn  from  the 
waters  of  the  inner  si>urce  under  the  temple,  l)e'i)g 
af  the  time  of  overllow  discliarged  l)y  the  ouliets 
at  Siloain,  into  the  Kidron,  which  takes  the  east- 
ward couise  thus  desciil>€<l. 

There  are  ceitiinly  wells,  or  ratlier  shafts,  iij 
and  near  the  'emple  area,  whicl)  are  alleged  to 
derive  the  r  waters  through  a  passa:;e  of  masonry 
four  or  live  i'eef  high,  from  a  chaiirlier  or  reservoir 
cut  ill  the  solid  rock  under  the  grand  imxjque,  in 
which  tlie  water  is  said  to  rise  from  the  rock  into 
&  l)asinat  the  bottom  The  existence  of  liiis  re- 
servoir and  source  of  water  is  affirmed  by  all 
Moslems,  and  coincides  witir  the  preceding  iiiii- 
niations,  l)Ut  it  must  he  left  for  future  explorers 
•o  clear  up  all  the  obscurities  in  which  the  nratter 
is  involved. 

The  ordinary  means  taken  by  the  inhabitants  to 
lecure  a  snp])ly  of  water  have  been  described 
under  tire  article  Cisteun  ;  and  tire  reader 
may  be  referred  for  interesting  details  to  Rau- 
mer's  PtilHstina.  pp.  i^29  333;  Robinson's  lie- 
icnrches,  i.  479-516;  and  01in"s  Travels,  ii. 
16S-1S1. 

M(»ur:uN  Jbi{Usai,em. — In  proceeding  to  fnr- 
nish  a  description  of  the  present  Jerusalenr,  we 
shall,  for  the  most  mrt,  place  ourselves  under  tire 
gnid&nce  of  Dr.  Olin,  whose  account  is  not  oidy 
ihe  iirost  recent,  hut  is  by  far  the  most  cjm]>lete 
and  satisfactOi-y  which  has  of  late  years  been  pro- 
duced. 

The  general  view  of  the  city  from  the  Mount 
of  Olives  is  nientumed  more  or  less  by  all  tra- 
vellers as  that  from  which  they  derive  their 
most  distinct  and  abiding  impression  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  summit  of  the  Monnt  of  Olives  is  about 
hall"  a  i/iile  (  ast  from  the  city,  which  it  completely 
overlooks,  everv  coirsiderable  eililice  and  almost 
every  bouse  being  visil>le.  The  city  seen  l"roin 
this  jx)i»t  a|)))ears  tn  be  a  regular  inclined  plain, 
Bloping  gently  and  uuifornily  from  west  to  east, 
or  towards  the  oliserver,  and  indented  by  a  sliglit 
depression  or  sh-vl low  vale,  ruiming  nearly  througlr 
ttie  centre,  in  the  same  direction.  The  south-east 
ccrner  of  the  quadrangle— f"iir  that  may  l<e  as- 
Bunied  a!i  the  figure  forured  by  the  rocks — that 
wliich  is  nearest  to  the  observer,  is  occupied  by 
the  mos'inc  of  Omar  and  ils  extensive  and  beau- 
tiful groinids.  This  is  Mount  Moriah,  the  site 
of  Solomon's  temple,  md  the  ground  embraced  in 
tire  sacred  enclosure,  wliich  conl"orms  to  that  of 
tiie  ancient  temple,  occupies  aljout  an  eightluif  llie 
whole  mod  rn  city.  It  is  covered  with  green 
■ward  ami  planted  sparingly  wit'li  olive,  cypress, 
and  other  trees,  and  it  is  certainly  the  most  lovely 
(Mture  cf  the  town^  wiiether  we  have  reference  to 
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the   splendid    structures    or   the    beautiful  laws 
spiead  out  around  them. 

Tlie  south-west  quarter,  embracing  that  part  ol 
Mount  Zion  which  is  within  the  modern  town,  ii 
to  a  great  extent  occupied  by  tlie  Armenian  coJ>- 
vent,  an  enoimous  edilice,  wliich  is  the  only  con?' 
spicuous  oliject  in  this  neighbourhoo<l.  The 
north-west  is  largely  occupied  liy  the  Latin  con- 
vent, another  very  extensive  estalilishrnent.  About 
midway  l>etween  these  two  convents  is  the  castle 
or  citadel,  close  to  the  Bethlehem  gate,  already 
mentioned.  The  north-east  quarter  of.Jerusalem 
is  but  partially  Imilt  up, and  it  lias  more  (he aspect 
of  a  rambling  agricultural  village  tlian  that  of  a 
crowded  city.  The  vacant  spots  here  aie  green 
with  gardens  and  olive-trees.  Tlieie  is  another 
large  vacant  tract  along  the  southern  wall,  and 
west  of  the  Haram,  al9(j  covered  with  verdure. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  city  also  ajiiiear  two  or 
three  green  s]K)ts.  which  are  small  gardens.  The 
church  of  ihe  Holy  Sepulchre  is  tlie  only  conspi- 
cuous edifice  in  this  vicinity,  and  its  domes  are 
striking  objects.  There  are  no  buildings  which, 
either  fiom  their  size  or  lieauly.  are  likely  to  en- 
gage the  attention.  Eight  or  ten  nunaiets  mark 
tiie  iiosition  of  so  many  mosques  in  dillerent  parts 
of  the  town;  but  they  are  only  noticed  because  ol 
llieir  eisvatiun  above  the  surrounding  e»iifice». 
Upon  the  same  princiide  the  eye  rests  for  a  mo- 
ment upoji  a  great  nuinlier  of  low  domes,  which 
form  the  roots  of  the  principal  dwellings,  and 
relieve  the  heavy  unifoimily  of  tin;  flat  jilasteied 
roofs  which  cover  the  greater  mass  of  more  liuinble 
habitations.  Many  ruinous  piles  and  a  thousand 
disgusting  objects  are  concealed  or  disguised  by 
the  distance.  Many  isiecju.ilities  of  surface,  which 
exist  to  so  great  an  e.xtent  that  there  is  not  a  level 
street  of  any  length  in  Jerusalem,  are  also  un- 
jjerceived. 

From  the  same  commanding  point  of  view  a 
few  olive  and  iig-trees  are  seen  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  valley  of  Jehoshajiliat,  and  scatteietl  over 
the  side  of  Olivet  from  it-  ba^e  to  the  summit. 
They  are  sprinkled  yet  more  sparingly  on  the 
soulhern  side  of  the  city  on  Mounts  Zion  and 
Ophel.  North  of  Jerusalem  the  olive  jilantations 
appear  more  numerous  as  well  as  tlniving,  and 
thus  offer  a  grateful  contrast  to  the  suii-bunit  fields 
and  bare'  rocks  which  ])redoniinale  in  this  land- 
scape. The  legion  west  ol' the  city  appears  to  be 
destitute  of  trees.  Fields  of  stunted  wlieat,  yellow 
with  the  drought  rather  than  while  for  the  harvest, 
are  seen  on  all  sides  of  the  tov'iii. 

Jerusalenr,  as  seen  from  Mount  Olivet,  is  a 
jilain  inclining  gently  and  equaldy  to  the  East, 
Once  enter  its  gates,  liowex  er,  aiuf  il  is  found  to  be 
full  of  inequalities.  The  jjassenger  is  always  as- 
cending or  descending.  There  are  no  level  streets, 
and  little  skill  or  labour  has  been  emjiloyed  to  re- 
move or  dimini.sh  the  inequalities  which  nature  or 
time  has  produceil.  Houses  are  built  u)ion  mo'in- 
tains  of  rubbish,  wliich  are  probably  Twenty,  thirty, 
or  fifty  feet  above  the  natural  level,  and  liie.*tieets 
are  constructed  with  the  same  disregard  to  conve- 
nience, with  this  difference,  that  somesliglit  atten- 
tion is  ])aid  to  the  possibility  of  carrying  olf  surplus 
water.  The  latter  are,  without  excejitioii,  nar- 
row, seldom  exceeding  eight  or  ten  feet  in  breadth. 
The  houses  often  meet,  and  in  some  instances  a 
building  occupies  both  sides  of  the  street,  which 
runs  oudtj  a  succession  of  arches  barely  higii 
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enougn  to  permit  an  equestrian  to  pass  under 
theip.  A  canopy  of  old  mats  or  of  plank  is  sus- 
{jended  over  the  piincipal  streets  when  not  arched. 
Tins  custom  liad  its  origin,  no  doubt,  in  the  heat 
of  the  climate,  uhich  is  very  intense  in  summer, 
and  it  gives  a  gloomy  as])ec.t  to  all  the  most 
thrc)ni,'ed  and  lively  paits  of  the  city.  These 
covered  ways  are  often  pei-vaded  by  currents  of 
air  when  a  jierfect  calm  prevails  in  other  places. 
The  principal  streets  of  Jerusalem  run  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  eacii  other.  Very  few  if  any  of 
them  bear  names  among  the  native  population. 
They  are  badly  paved,  being  merely  laid  irre- 
gularly with  raised  stones,  with  a  deep  scpiare 
channel.  Tor  beasts  of  burden,  in  tiie  middle;  but 
the  steepness  of  the  ground  contiibutes  to  keep 
them  cleaupr  than  in  most  Oiieiital  cities. 

The  liouses  of  Jerusalem  aie  substantially  built 
of  ihe  limestone  uf  wiiich  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Palestine  is  composed  :  not  usually  hewn,  but 
broken  into  regular  foims,  and  m.iking  a  solid 
wall  of  very  respectable  appearance.  For  the 
most  part  there  are  no  windows  next  to  the  street, 
and  tlie  few  which  exist  for  the  jjurposes  of  light 
or  ventilaticin  are  com])letely  masked  by  case- 
ments and  lattice-work.  The  ajjartments  re- 
ceive their  light  from  the  open  courts  within.  The 
ground  jilot  is  usually  surrounded  liy  a  high  enclo- 
sure, commonly  forming  the  walls  of  the  house 
only,  but  sometimes  embracing  a  small  garden 
and  some  vacant  ground.  The  rain-water 
which  falls  upon  the  pavement  is  carel'ully  con- 
ducted, by  meaiis  of  gutters,  into  cisterns,  where 
it  is  preserveii  fir  domestic  uses.  The  peojile  of 
Jerusalem  rely  chiefly  upon  these  reservoirs  for 
their  supply  of  this  indispensable  article.  Every 
house  has  its  cistern,  and  the  larger  habitations 
are  [trovided  with  a  considerable  number  of  tliem, 
which  occu])y  the  gruiuid-story  or  cells  firmed 
for  the  purpose  below  it.  Stone  is  employed  in 
building  for  all  the  jjurjjoses  to  which  it  can  pos- 
sibly be  a]iplied,  and  Jerusalem  is  hardly  moie 
exposed  to  accidents  by  tire  than  a  quarry  tir  sub- 
terranean cavern.  The  floors,  stairs,  &c.  are  of 
stone,  ainl  the  ceiling  is  usually  formed  by  a  coat 
of  plaster  laid  upon  the  stones,  which  at  the  same 
timfl  form  the  roof  and  the  vaulted  top  of  the 
room.  Diiors,  sashes,  and  a  few  other  apptnte- 
nances.  are  all  that  can  usually  be  atTorded  of  a 
material  so  expensive  as  wooii.  The  little  timber 
which  is  used  is  mostly  brought  from  Mount 
Le'/anon,  as  in  tlie  time  of  Solomon.  A  rough, 
crooked  stick  of  the  fig-tree,  or  some  gnarled, 
twisted  planks  made  of  the  olive — the  growth  of 
Palestine — are  occasionally  seen.  In  other  resj)ects 
the  description  in  the  article  House  will  atlbrd 
a  sufficient  notion  of  those  in  Jerusalem.  A  large 
number  of  houses  in  Jerusalem  are  in  a  dilapi- 
dated and  ruinous  state.  Nobody  seems  to  make 
repairs  so  long  as  his  dwelling  does  not  absolutely 
■efuse  him  sl>elter  and  safety.  If  one  room  tum- 
bles aliout  his  ears  he  removes  into  another,  and 
permits  rubbish  and  vermin  to  accumulate  as  thev 
will  in  the  deserted  halls.  Tottering  staircases 
are  pro]iped  to  ])i event  their  fall  ;  and  when  the 
edifice  becomes  untenable,  the  occupant  seeks 
another  a  little  less  ruinous,  leaving  the  wreck  to 
a  smaller  or  more  wretched  funilv,  or,  more 
probably,  to  a  goatherd  and  his  flock.  Habi- 
tati(jns  which  have  a  very  respectable  appearance 
u  icen  frona   tlie   street  are  0/  -n  found,  upon 


entering  them,  to  be  little  better   than   \ita^»  it 
ruins. 

Nothing  of  this  would  be  sus])ected  from 
the  general  a|ij)earance  of  the  city  as  seen  from 
the  various  commanding  points  without  the 
walls,  nor  from  anything  that  meets  the  eye 
in  the  streets.  Few  towns  in  the  East  offer  a 
more  imposing  spectacle  to  the  view  of  the  ap- 
proaching stranger.  He  is  struck  with  the  height 
and  massiveness  of  the  walls,  which  are  kept  in 
]ierfect  repair,  and  naturally  produce  a  favourable 
opiniin  of  the  wealth  and  cumlbit  which  they  aie 
designed  to  ))rotect.  Uj)on  entering  (he  gates,  he 
is  apt,  after  all  that  has  been  published  about  tlie 
solitude  that  reigns  in  the  streets,  to  be  surprised 
at  meeting  large  numbers  of  peoj)le  in  the  chief 
thoroughfaies,  almost  without  excejjtion  decently 
clad.  A  longer  and  moie  intimate  atquaintance 
with  Jerusalem,  however,  does  not  fail  to  coriect 
lliis  too  favoinable  impressidii,  and  demonsfiale 
the  existence  and  general  prevalence  i>f  the  poveity 
arnl  even  wretthedness  which  must  lesult  in  eveiy 
country  from  oppression,  from  the  ab>ence  oftiade, 
and  the  utter  stagnation  oi"  all  branches  of  indus- 
try. Considciable  activity  is  displayed  in  llie 
bazaars,  which  are  supplied  scantily,  like  those  of 
other  Eastern  towns,  with  ))rovisions,  tobacco, 
coarse  cottons,  and  other  articles  of"  piime  neces- 
sity. A  considerable  business  is  still  done  in  beads, 
crosses,  and  other  sacred  trinkets,  which  are  pur- 
chased to  a  vast  amount  by  the  jiilgrims  who 
annually  throng  the  holy  city.  The  sujjport 
and  even  the  existence  of  the  consideiable  j)opu- 
lation  of  Jerusalem  depend  upon  this  transieut 
patronage — a  circumstance  to  which  a  great  part 
of  the  prevailing  poverty  and  tlegiadation  is  justly 
ascribed.  The  woithless  articles  employed  in  this 
pitiful  trade  are,  almost  without  exception,  brought 
from  other  places,  especially  Hebron  and  Beth- 
lehem— tlie  former  celelirated  for  its  baubles  of 
glass,  the  latter  chiefly  fir  rosaries,  crucifixes,  and 
other  toys  made  of  mcither-of-pearl,  olive-wood, 
black  stones  from  the  Dead  Sea,  &c.  These  are 
eagerly  bought  up  liy  the  ignorant  pilgiims,  sprin- 
kled with  holy  water  by  the  priests,  or  consecrated 
by  some  other  religious  mummery,  and  carried 
off  in  triumph  and  worn  as  ornaments  to  charm 
away  disease  and  misfortune,  and  jnobably  to  be 
buried  with  the  dehuled  enthusiast  in  his  coffin, 
as  a  sure  jiassport  to  eternal  blessedness.  With 
the  departure  of  the  swarms  of  [lilgrims,  however, 
even  tins  poor  semblance  of  active  industry  and 
juosperity  deserts  the  city.  With  the  exception 
of  some  establishments  for  soap- making,  a  tannery, 
and  a  very  few  weavers  of  coarse  cottons,  there 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  manufacturers  proijerly 
belonging  to  the  jilace.  Agricultuie  is  almost 
equally  wretched,  and  can  only  give  employment 
to  a  i'ew  hundred  jieople.  The  masses  really  seem 
to  be  without  any  regular  employment.  A  con- 
siderable number,  especially  of  the  Jews,  profe.se- 
edly  live  on  charity.  Many  Christian  pilgrims 
annually  find  their  way  hither  on  similar  resources, 
antl  the  approaches  to  the  holy  places  aie  thronged 
with  beggars,  who  in  piteous  tones  demand  alms  in 
the  name  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The 
general  condition  of  the  population  is  that  of  abject 
poveify.  A  few  Tulki^h  otlicials.  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  and  military  ;  some  remains  of  the  old  Mo- 
hammedan aristocracy— once  powerful  and  rich, 
butuow  much  impoverished  and  neatly  extinct^  to- 
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g«tlier  with  a  few  tradesmen  in  easy  circumsfances, 
form  almost  the  only  exceptions  to  the  prevailing 
indigence.  There  is  not  a  single  broker  among 
the  whole  population,  and  not  the  smallest  sum 
can  be  obtained  on  tiie  best  bilb  of  exchange  short 
of  Jaffa  or  Beirout. 

Inhabitants. — The  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
different  travellers,  some  making  it  as  high  as 
30,000,  others  as  low  as  12,000.  An  average  of 
these  estimates  would  n.ake  it  somewhere  belween 
12,000  and  15,000;  but  the  Egyptian  system  of 
taxation  and  of  military  conscription  in  Syria 
has  lately  furnished  more  accurate  data  than  had 
previously  been  obtainaljle,  and  on  these  Dr.  Ro- 
binson estimates  tiie  population  at  not  more  tnari 
11,.50C,  distributed  thus — 

Mohammedans     .  .  .       4,500 

Jews  ....       3,000 

Ciiristiaiis  ...        3,500 


11,000 

If  to  this  be  added  something  for  possible  omis- 
sions, and  the  inmates  of  the  convents,  the  stand- 
ing population,  exclusive  of  (lie  garrison,  cannot 
well  exceed  11,500.  The  Moslems,  it  will  be 
seen,  exceed  in  number  the  Jews  or  Cinistians 
respectively,  but  are  miicii  fewer  than  these  two 
bodies  united.  To  all  these  classes  Jerusalem  is 
holy  ;  and  is  llie  only  city  in  the  world  which 
peoples  of  such  dill'erent  origin,  races,  language, 
and  religions  agree  to  regard  with  nearly  equal 
veneration. 

The  language  most  generally  spoken  among 
them  is  the  Ar;ihic.  Schools  are  rare,  and  con- 
sequently facility  in  reading  is  not  often  met 
with.  The  general  condition  of  the  inhabitants 
has  already  been  indicated. 

The  Turkish  governor  of  the  town  holds  the 
rank  of  Pasha,  but  is  responsible  to  the  Pasha  of 
Beirout.  The  government  is  somewhat  milder 
than  before  tlie  period  of  the  Egyptian  dominion; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  Jewisii  and  Cluistinn  in- 
hat)itants  at  least  have  ample  cause  to  regret  the 
change  of  masters,  and  the  American  mission- 
dries  lament  tliat  change  without  reserve  (/Im. 
Bib.  Repos.  for  1843).  Yet  tlie  Moslems  reve- 
rence tiie  same  spot-s  which  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians account  holy,  fiie  holy  sepulchre  only 
excepted  ;  and  tliis  exception  arises  from  their 
disbelief  that  Christ  was  ciucilied,  or  buried,  or 
rose  again.  Formerly  there  were  in  Palestine 
monks  of  the  Beiiedict'ne  and  Augustine  orders, 
and  of  those  of  St.  Ba^il  and  St.  Anthony  ;  but 
since  1301  ihsre  have  iieen  none  but  Franciscans, 
who  have  charge  of  the  Latin  convent  and  the 
holy  pUiies.  They  resided  on  Mount  Zion  till 
A.u.  15i)l,  when  the  T-Mks  allowed  theui  tlie  mo- 
nastery of  St.  Salvador,  wi.ich  they  now  occupy, 
Tl«;y  had  formerly  a  handsome  revenue  out  of  all 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  tliese  sources  have 
fallen  off  since  the  French  revolution,  and  theesia- 
blishmeiit  is  said  to  lie  poor  and  deeply  in  debt. 
Tiie  expenses  arise  from  the  duty  imposed  upon 
the  convent  of  enteitaining  |,iigiiiiis  ;  and  tlie  cost 
of  maintaining  tlie  twenty  convents  belonging  to 
|lie  e-tahlishiiient  of  tlie  Terra  Santa  is  estimated 
at  40,000  Spanish  dollars  a  year.  Formerly  it 
was  riiucli  higher,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
exacti  'iis  of  the  Tmkisli  government-.  Bmck- 
hiirdt   <ay8  that  the   brotherhood    paid  anntutlly 
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:%000I.  to  the  Pasha  of  Damascus.  But  *b» 
Egyptian  government  relieved  them  from  these 
heavy  charges,  and  imjiosed  instead  a  regular  tax 
on  the  property  jiossessed.  For  the  buildings  and 
lands  in  and  around  Jerusalem  the  annual  tax  was 
fixed  at  7000  piastres,  or  350  Spanish  dollars.  It 
is  probable  that  the  restored  Turkish  government 
has  not  yet,  in  this  respect,  recurred  to  its  old 
oppressions.  The  convent  containi  fifty  monks, 
half  Italians  and  half  Spaniards.  In  it  resides 
the  Inteidant  or  the  Princii)al  of  all  the  convents, 
with  the  rank  of  abbot,  and  the  title  of  Guardian 
of  Mount  Zion  and  Custus  of  the  Holy  Land. 
He  is  always  an  Italian,  and  has  chwge  of  all 
the  spiritual  aff.iirs  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the 
Holy  Land.  There  is  also  a  jiresident  or  vicar, 
who  takes  the  jilace  of  the  guardian  in  case  of 
absence  or  death  :  he  was  formerly  a  Frenchman, 
but  is  now  either  an  Italian  or  Spaniard.  The 
procurator,  who  manages  their  temjiural  affairs,  is 
always  a  Spaniard.  A  council,  called  Discre- 
torium,  composed  of  these  oflicials  and  three 
other  monks,  has  the  general  management  of  both 
spiritual  and  temjioral  matters.  Much  of  the 
attention  of  the  order  is  occupied,  and  much  of 
its  expense  incurred,  in  entertaining  pilgrims  and 
in  the  distribution  of  alms.  The  native  Roman 
Catholics  live  around  the  convent,  on  wliich  they 
are  wholly  dependant.  They  are  native  Arabs, 
and  are  said  to  be  descended  from  converts  in 
the  times  of  the  Crusades. 

There  is  a  Greek  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  but 
he  usually  resides  at  Constantinople,  and  is  re 
presented  in  the  liolj'  city  by  one  or  more  vicars 
who  are  bishops  residing  in  the  great  convent 
near  the  Churcli  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  pre- 
sent the  vicars  are  the  bishops  of  Lydda,  Naza 
reth,  and  Kerek  (Petia),  assisted  by  the  other 
bishops  resident  in  the  convent.  In  addition  to 
thirteen  monasteries  in  Jerusalem,  they  possess 
the  convent  of  the  Holy  Cross  near  Jerusalem, 
that  of  St.  Helena  between  Jerusalem  and  Beth- 
lehem, and  that  of  St.  John,  between  Jerusalem 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  All  the  monks  of  the  con. 
vents  are  foreigners.  The  Christians  of  the  Greet 
rite  who  are  not  monks  are  all  native  Arabs 
with  their  native  priests,  who  are  allowed  to  per 
form  the  church  services  in  tiieir  mother  tongue — 
the  Arabic. 

The  Armenians  in  Jerusalem  have  a  patriarch, 
with  three  convents  and  lOO  monks.  They  havt 
also  convents  at  Betl-.lehem,  Ranileh,  and  Jaffa 
Few  of  the  Armenians  are  natives  :  they  an 
nivistly  merchants,  and  among  the  wealthiest 
inhabitants  of  the  place  ;  and  their  convent  in 
Jerusalem  is  deemed  the  richest  in  the  Levant 
Their  church  of  St.  James  upon  Mount  Zion  i» 
very  showy  in  its  decorations,  liut  void  of  taste. 
The  Coptic  Christians  at  Jerusalem  are  only 
some  monks  residing  in  the  convent  of  Es-Siiltan, 
on  the  north  sitle  of  tlie  jiool  of  Hezekiah.  There 
is  also  a  convent  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  one  b«- 
longing  to  the  Jacobite  Syrians. 

The  estimate  of  the  number  of  the  Jews  in 
Jerusalem  at  3000  is  given  by  Dr.  Robin.«on  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Nlcolayson,  the  resident 
missionary  to  the  Jews;  yet  in  the  following  year 
(1830)  the  Scottish  diputation  set  them  down  at 
six  or  seven  thousand  on  the  same  authority  Od 
relening  this  diHicully  to  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Her- 
icheil  (lately  returned  from  Jerusalem),  he  coi> 
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finng  the  lower  estimate  of  the  number  of  Jews, 
but  is  inclined  to  reckon  the  entire  pojiulation  at 
15,000.     Tliey  inhabit  a  distinct  quarter  of  the 
town  between    Mount  Zion  and    Mount  Moriah, 
This  is  tlie  wor-t  and  ilirtiest  jjartof  the  holy  city, 
and  that  in  which  ihe  plague  never  fails  to  make 
its  first  apjiearance.     Few  of  (he  Jerusalem  Jews 
are  natives;  and  most  of  them  come  from  foreign 
parts  to  die  in  the  city  of  their  fathers'  sepulclnes. 
The  greater  ))roportion  of  them  are  from  dilVerent 
parts  of  the  Levant,  and  appear  to  he   mostly  of 
Spanish  and   Polish  origin.      Few  are  from  Ger- 
many,   or    understand    the    German     language. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  wretchedly  jioor,  and 
depend   in  a  great  degree  for    their   sulisistenoe 
upon  the    contributions   of  tlieir  brethren  in  dif- 
ferent  countries.      Tliese   contributions    have  of 
late   years  been  smaller  than   usual  ;  and   when 
they  arrive  are  the  occasion  of  much  lieartburning 
and  strife.     The  Scottish  Deputation  {Narrative, 
p.  148)  say,  'They  are  always  quarrelling,  and 
frequently  apjily  to  the  consul  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes.      The  expectation    of    support    from    the 
annual   European    contributions    leads    many  of 
them    to  live  in    idleness.     Hence  there  are  .in 
Jerusalem    .500  acknowledged    paupers,  and  .'iOO 
more  who  receive  cliarity  in  a  quiet  way.     Many 
are  so  poor  that,  if  not  relieved,  tiiey  would  not 
stand    out    tlie    winter   season.     A  few  are  shop- 
keepers, and  a  few  more  hawkers,  and  a  very  few 
are  operatives.     None  of  them  are  agriculturists — 
not  a  single  Jew  cultivates  the  soil  of  his  lathers.' 
Reisner,     lerusalem      Vetustissima     Descripta, 
Francof  l.'j6;} ;  Olshausen,  Zur  Topographie  d. 
alien  Jerusalem,  Kiel,  \tiM  ;  Adrichomius,  Jent- 
saleni  sieut  Christi  tempore  floruit,  Colon.  lo9,J; 
Clu-ysantiii  (Beat.  Patr.   Hierosolymorum)   His- 
toria    et    Descriptio    Terrce    }>anctce,    Urbisque 
SanctiB  Hierusalem,  N'enet.  1728  (this  work  is  in 
Greek);    D'Anville,    Dissert,    sur    V Etendue  de 
I' Aiicienne  Jerusalem,  Paris,  1747  :   the  articles 
on  JiiitusAi.EM   in  Ersch   and  Griiher's  Encijclo- 
pcidie  ;  in  Raumer's  Paliistina  ;  in  Winer's  Real- 
W'h'ttrbicch  ;  in  Eugene  Roger's  La  Terre  Sai}irte, 
on  Descript.  Topographique  tres-particul/ ere  des 
Saiiictes   I.ieux,  et  de  la  Terre  de   Promission, 
Paris,    1646;    and  in  Dr.  Robinson's   Bibl.    Re- 
searches in  Palestine  ;   with  the  additions  since 
published   in  tlie  Biblical  Repository  and  Bihlio- 
theca  Sacra  :  also,  the  notices  uf  Jerusalem  in  vari- 
ous  books  of  travels,  jiarticularly  those  of  Coto- 
vicus,  Ziiallart,  Radzivil,  Mori^on,  Nan,  Sandys, 
DouUlan,  D'.-Xrvieux,  Maundrell,  Pococke,  Nie- 
buhr,  Clarke,  Turner,    Buckingham,  Richardson, 
Richter,  Jollilfe,  Jowett,  Prokesch,  Schclz,  Monro, 
Hardy,  Stephens,  Paxton,  Schubert,  Oliii,  Stent, 
Formby,  and   the  Scottish  Deputation.      Less  im- 
portant notices  may  be  found   in   other  books  of 
travels;  and  the  Journals  of  Missionaries,  printed 
in  the  Missionary  Register,  Atnerican  Missionary 
Herald,  and  Jetoisk  Expositor,  have  occasionally 
contained  interesting  notices  of  the  Holy  City. 

JESHUA,  or  Joshua,  son  of  Jozedech,  and 
high-priest  of  the  Jews  when  they  returned,  under 
Zerubbabel,  from  the  Babylonian  exile  (b.c. 
536).  He  was,  doubtless,  burn  during  the  exile. 
His  yiresence  and  exhortations  greatly  promoted 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  temple.  The  altar 
of  the  latter  being  lirst  erected,  enabled  him  to 
jancfify  their  labour  by  the  religious  ceremonies 
•nd   :>lVering8  whic  i  the   law   required.     Jeshua 
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joined  with  Zenibbabpl  i  opposing  the  nachi- 
iiations  of  the  Samaritans  (Ezra  iv.  .3)  ;  and  he 
was  not  found  wanting  in  zeal  when  the  works, 
after  having  been  interrupted,  were  resumed  in 
the  second  year  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezra  v.  J; 
Hagg.  i.  I'i).  Several  of  the  prophet  Haggai's 
utterances  are  addressed  to  Jeshua  (Hairg.  i.  1  ; 
ii.  2),  and  Ids  name  occurs  in  two  of  the  sym- 
bolical prophecies  of  Zecha  'ah  (iii.  1-10;  vi. 
11-lft).  In  tlie  first  of  these  passages  Jeshua,  as 
pontiff,  reiiiesents  the  Jewi.sl  ])eo])ie  covered  at 
first  with  the  garb  of  slaves,  and  afterwards  witk 
the  new  and  glorious  vestures  of  deliverance.  In 
the  second  he  wears  for  a  moment  crowns  of 
silver  and  gold,  as  symbols  of  tlie  sacerdotal  and 
regal  crowns  of  Israel,  wliicii  were  to  be  united 
on  the  head  of  the  Messiah. 

JESHURUN  (P^.^;  Se],t.  ^ainj/i*Vos ; 
Vulg.  dllectus  in  Deut.,  rectissinnis  in  Isaiah), 
a  name  ]ioeticalIy  applied  to  Israel  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  15;  xxxiii.  5,  26;  Isa.  xHv.  2.  It  has 
been  very  variously  understood,  fmt  it  is  geiie- 
"rally  agreed  to  be  a  paetical  diminutive  expies- 
sive  of  affection.  The  root  is  "IC^  =  TJ'N,  to 
be  straight,  right,  npr.ght,  righteous.  In  this 
character,  as  entirely  upright  (for  the  termination 
is  iiiteiisilivp).  Jehovah  recognises  his  peojile  in 
consideration  of  their  co\eiiaiit  relation  to  him, 
whereby,  while  they  observed  the  terms  of  that 
covenant,  they  stood  legally  righteous  before 
him  and  clean  in  his  sight.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  the  ancient  kings  are  said  to  have  done 
"ItJ'^n,  '  that  which  was  right '  in  the  eyes  of 
Jehovah. 

JESSE  C^^  Jirm  ;  Sept.  'Uairai),  a  de- 
scendant  of  Olied,  the  son  of  Boaz  and  Ruth. 
He  was  the  lather  of  eight  sons  :  from  the  youngest 
of  whom,  David,  is  reflected  all  the  distinction 
which  belongs  to  the  name.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a  person  of  some  note  and  substance  at 
Bethlehem,  his  projieity  being  chittly  in  sheep. 
It  would  seem  from  1  Sam.  xvi.  lit,  thdt  he 
must  have  been  aware  uf  the  higli  destinies  which 
awaiteil  liis  son  ;  but  it  is  donbtfui  if  lie  ever 
lived  to  see  them  realized.  Tlie  last  hisfnrical 
mention  of  Jesse  is  in  relation  to  the  asylum  which 
David  procured  for  him  with  the  king  of  Moab 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  .■}). 

JESUS  CHRIST  ('l7jo-o?s  Xpi(rT(^9,  '\-,)ffovs  & 
Xpi(TT6s),  the  ordinary  designation  of  the  incarnate 
Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  mankind.  This 
doulde  designation  is  not,  like  Simon  Peter,  John 
Mark,  Joses  Barnabas,  composed  of  a  name  and 
a  surname,  but,  like  John  the  Bapti.st,  .Simon 
Magus,  Bar-Jesus  Elynias,  of  a  proper  name,  and 
an  oflicial  title.  Jesus  was  our  Lord's  proper 
name,  just  as  Peter,  James,  and  Joliii  were  the 
proper  names  of  three  of  his  disciples.  The  name 
seems  not  to  have  lieen  an  uncommon  one  among 
the  Jews.  The  apocryphal  book  Ecclesiasiicns  is 
attributed  to  Jesus  tlie  son  c'f  Sirach  ;  and,  in  th» 
New  Testament,  we  read  of  Jesus,  the  father  ol 
Elvmas  the  sorcerer  (Acts  xiii.  6),  and  of  'Jesus. 
which  is  called  Justus  of  the  circumc  ision  '  (Col 
iv.  11),  one  of  Paul's  'fellow-workers  unto  th» 
kingdom  of  God  which  had  lieen  a  comfort  t<s 
him.'  To  distinguish  our  Lord  from  others  bear» 
ing  the  name,  he  was  termed  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
(Jolin  xviii.  7,  &c.),  'Iijo'oCs  o  NaCfco^aro v,  and 
Jesus  the  sor  jf  Joseph  (John  vi.  42,  &c,) 
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Some  of  the  fathers,  from  their  ignorance  of  the  'because  lie  shall  save  his  people  fioni  their  (ini 
Hebrew  lanijiiage,  have  given  a  Greek  etymology  (Matt.  i.  21).  But  while  some  interprel«r»  hold 
eo  the  name.  They  ilerive  it  from  the  noun  that  it  is  just  a  part  of  tlie  verb  signifying  to  gave 
tacrts,  healing.  Thus  Ensebius,  'ItjctoCj  wvofj-dCero  in  the  form  Hiphil,  slightly  niodilied,  and  that  i< 
woo  '6(Tov  rrjs  tuv  avOpunrlvoov  >|/ux«''  Idffeus  re  signilies  '  he  shall  save,'  others  hold  that  it  is  I 
Kol  deouTTelas  X"/"'*'  ^V  irdpoSov  els  7]fJ.as  eiroLeiTO  compound  word  formed  by  the  addition  of  twt 
(Uemmisl.  Evang.  lib.  iv.)  ;  and  Cyril  of  Jeru-  letters  of  the  incommunicable  name  uf  the  divinity, 
»B\e.vnj^\i](To'vs  KaKilTa.i<pep(>ivviJ.<iis,iKTris  (Twry)pi<i>-  ^^^^  to  that  verb,  and  that  it  is  equivalent  t« 
Seoy  lacretoj  e-xaiv  riju  irpoa-riyopia.v  (Catech.  *  The  Salvation  of  the  Lord,'  or  '  Tlie  Lord  t)i< 
Ilium.  X.).*  Saviour.'  It  is  not  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
There  can  be  no  doubt  t.at  Jesus  is  the  Greek  The  following  circumstances  seem  to  give  proba 
form  of  a  Helirew  name,  which  had  been  borne  bility  to  the  latter  opinion  It  does  not  ajipeai 
by  two  illustrious  individuals  in  former  periods  likely  that  Moses  would  have  changed  the  name 
of  the  Jewish  history, — the  successor  of  Moses  and  ^f  his  destined  successor  from  Oshea,  which  signi- 
introducer  of  Israel  into  the  ])romised  land(Exod.  *ies  'saviour,'  into  Jehosliua  (Num.  xiii.  16),  if  the 
xxiv.  13),  and  the  high-priest  who,  along  with  latter  signified  merely  he  shall  save  ;  whereas,  if 
Zerubbabel  (Zech.  iii.  1),  took  so  active  a  part  in  the  word  be  a  compound  term,  embodying  in  it  the 
tlie  re-establisliment  of  the  civil  and  religious  name  Jehovah,  we  see  an  adequate  reason  for  the 
polity  of  the  Jews  on  their  return  from  the  Baby-  change.  In  the  first  ciiapi^r  of  the  Gospel  by 
lonisii  captivity.  Its  original  and  full  form  it  Matthew  (Malt.  i.  22,  23),  the  most  natural  in- 
Jehoshua  (Num.  xiii.  16).  By  contraction  it  terpretation  of  the  words  (though  they  admit  o 
became  Joshua,  or  Jeshua;  and  when  transferred  another  exegesis)  seems  to  imply  that  the  predic- 
into  Greek,  by  taking  the  termination  charac-  tion  of  Isaiah,  that  the  Virgin's  son  should  be 
tpristicof  that  language,  it  assumed  the  form  Jesus,  called  Immanuel,  was  fulfilled  in  the  imposifiou 
It  is  thus  the  names  of  the  illustrious  individuals  of  the  name  Jesus  on  the  Son  of  Mary.  This 
'eferred  to  are  uniformly  written  in  the  Sept.  ;  would  be  the  case  only  on  the  sup{X)siticn  that 
and  the  first  of  them  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Immanuel  and  Jesus  are  equivalent  terms,  a  sup- 
New  Testament  by  this  name  (Acts  vii.  45 ;  Heb.  position  which  cannot   be  sustained  unless  Jesus 


can  be  fairly  rendered  'Jehovah  will  save,'  or 
'  Jehovah  the  Saviour.'  In  that  case,  Jesus  and 
Immatmel — God  toiih  us,  i.e.  on  our  side — express 
the  same  ideas. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  remark,  that  the  merely 


The  conferring  of  this  name  on  our  Lord  was 
not  the  result  of  accident,  or  of  tlie  ordinary 
course  of  things,  there  being  '  none  of  his  kinilred,' 

so  far  as  we  can   trace  from  the   two  genealogies,  „    ,                 ,                                               ,. 

'  called  liy  that  name'  (Luke  i.  61).     It  was  the  bearing  such  a  name  as  either  Immanuel  or  Jesus, 

consequence  of  a  twofold  miraculous  interposition,  even  by  divine   appointment,  is  not  of  itself  evi- 

The  angel  who  announced  to  his  virgin  motlier  dence  of  the  divinity  of  him  who  tiears  it.     The 

that  she  was  to  be  'the  most  honoui-ed  of  women,'  Hebrews  were  m  the  habit  of  giving  names,  both 

in  giving  birth  to  theS.mofGod  and  the  Saviour  to  persons  and  places,  which  were  intended  not  to 

of  men,  intimated  also  to  her  the  name  by  which  describe  flieir  distinctive  projierties,  but  to  express 

the  holy  child  was  to  be  called  :  '  Thou   slialt  ^ome  important  general    truth.     Jacob  called  an 

call  his  name  Jesus'  (Luke  i.  31).     And  it  was  altar  built  by  him  El-Elohe-Israel  (Gen.  xxxiii. 

jirobably  the  same  heavenly  messenger   who  ap-  20),  'God  tlie  God  of  Israel,' i.  e.  God  is  the  God 

peared   to  Joseph,  and,  to  remove   his   suspicions  of  Israel.    Moses  called  an  altar  he  built  Jehovah 

and  quiet  his  fears,  said  to  him.  '  That  which  is  Nissi  (Exod.  xvii.  15),  'Jehovah  my  banner,'  i.  e. 

conceived  in  thy  wife  Mary  is  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Jehovah    is    my    banner.     The   name    Jehosliua, 

and  she  shall  Ining  forth   a   son,   ami   thou   shalt  ^.s   borne  by  him  who  brought   the  people  of  the 

call  his  name  Jesus'  (Matt.  i.  20,  21).  The  pious  Lord  into  the  heritage  of  the  Gentiles,  means  no 

pair  were  'not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision.'  more  than  that  by  him  Jehovah  would  deliver  his 

'  When  eight  days  were  accomplished  for  the  cir-  people.     In  many  of  the  proper  names  in  the  Old 

cumcising  of  the  child,  his  name  was  called  Jesus,  Testament,  the  name  El,  or  Jehovah,  forms  a  part, 

which  was  so  named  of  the  angel  before  he  was  ^^t  when,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  he  who  Ijeai-g 

conceived  in  the  womb'  (Luke  ii.  '21).  such  a  name,  by  express  divine  appointment,  is 

The  name  Jesus,    like  most  of  Jewish  proper  shown  '  by  many  infallible  proofs  '  to  be  indeed 

names,  was  significant;  and,  as   might  well    he  *"  incarnation  of  divinity,  we  cannot  liul  jjeiceive 

expected,  when  we  consider  who   imposed  it,   its  a  peculiar  propriety  in   this  divine  appointment^ 

meaning  is  at  once  imjiortant  and  approjiriate.  and  find  in   if,  if  not  a  new  argument,  a  corro- 

The  precise  import  of  the  word  has  been  a  subject  boration  of  the  host  of  arguments  which   lead  us 

of  doubt  and  deliate  among  interpreters.      As  to  to    the    conclusion  that   He  who    *  according  to 

its  <7enera/ meaning  there  is  all  but  an  unanimous  the  flesh'   was  the  Son  of  David,   'according  to 

concurrence      It  was  intended  to  denote  that  he  the  Spirit  of  Holiness'    was'  the   Son  of  God,' 

who  bore   it  wiis   to    be   a  Deliverer   or  Saviour.  *  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever'  (Rom.  i.  3,  4 ; 

This,  whatever  more,  is  indicated   in  the  original  i^^.  5). 

wo>'d  ;  and  the  reason  given  by  the  angel  for  the  The  above  are  the  only  ^oio6fe  etymologies  of 

imposition  of  this  name  on  the  Virgin's  son  was  ti'e  word.     Others,  however,  have  been  suggested, 

— and  supported  with  considerable  learning  and  in- 

*  Some  of  the  Patristic  etymologies  are  really  genuity.    The  Valentinians,  according  to  IrensBus 

very  odil.   FIofTxa  is  traced  to  Troo-xo) ;  AevtTrjs  is  (lib.  ii.  c.  41),  were  in  the  habit  of  writingthe  name 

derived  from  .lie  Latin  lev  is  ;  and  Aid^oXos  from  ICV  and  explained  it  as  meaniiis  'Him  who  pds- 

>vo  and  ficoKo^,  because  he  who  bears   that  name  sesses    heaven    and    earth,'    making    eacb    letter, 

•wallows  mai  at  two  k  ites,  first  the  soul,  and  th  >n  according  to  tlie  cabbalistic  art  called  -lotarikon, 

tba  body.  expressive  of  a  word  or  clause;  thus,     for  mn*, 
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V  ^f''  C**^"',  anil  1  for  V'lNI,  '  Jeliovali  of  heaven 
tnJ  earlVi.' 

Tlie  lennie-I  but  fanciful  Osiander  insists  that 
Jesus  is  not  the  Gri-ek  form  of  Joshua,  liut  the 
inetVahle  i  \me,  the  Shem-liamijhorash,  reiulered 
uttenhle  ry  the  insertion  of  the  letter  LI'.  The 
reader  \v'>o  wishes  to  see  the  arguments  by  which 
«e  supjioTts  this  wild  hypotliesis  may  cimsult  his 
Harmonin  Evangelica,  \\h.  i.  c  6,  Basil,  1561. 
And  a  satisfactory  reply  may  be  found  in  C'liem- 
tiit  ills' dissertation,  l)e  nomine  Jesu,\n  Thes.  Theol. 
rhilol.  torn.  ii.  p.  62,  Anist.  1702;  and  in  Ca- 
ninii  Dt.tquis.  in  loc.  aliq.  N.  T.  c.  i. ;  apud 
Ci'it.  Sa,''.  torn.  ix. 

Castalio  maintains  an  equally  whimsical  notion 
as  to  Ihe  etymol.igy  of  the  word,  ileriving  it  from 
mn'  and  t!"X,  as  if 'it  were  equivalent  toJehova- 
Immo.  God-man. 

The  '  name  of  Jesus' (Phil.  ii.  10)  is  not  tlie 
name  .lesus,  l)ut  '  the  name  above  every  name,' 
vvoixoLTh  virfp  TTuu  uvofiCLi  ver.  9. ;  i.  e.  the  supreme 
dignity  and  authority  with  which  the  Fatlier  has 
invested  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reward  of  his  disin- 
I  terested  exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  divine  glory 
,  and  human  happiness;  and  the  bovving  eV  raJ 
ovofiaTi  'ItjctoC  is  obviously  not  an  external  mark 
of  homage  when  the  name  Jesus  is  pronounced, 
hut  the  inward  sense  of  awe  and  submission  to 
him  who  is  raised  to  a  station  so  ex  ilted. 

Chuist;  Gr.  Xpio-rrfs  ;  Hel).  fl't^J^.  This  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  a  proper  name,  but  an 
official  title.  Jesus  Christ,  or  rather,  as  it  gene- 
rally ought  to  be  rendered,  Jesus  the  Christ,  is  a 
mode  of  expression  of  the  same  kind  as  John  the 
Baptist,  or  Baptiser.  In  consequence  of  not  ad- 
veiling  to  this,  the  force  and  even  tlie  meaning  of 
many  passages  of  Scripture  are  misapprehended. 
When  it  is  stated  that  Haul  asserted,  '  This  Jesus 
wliom  I  preacti  unto  you  is  Cluist'  (Acts  xvii.  3), 
3ti  oSto's  i(TTiv  b  Xfntrrbs'lTjo-oCy,  &c.,thathe  '  testi- 
fied to  ihe  Jews  ttiat  Jesus  was  Christ'  (.\cts  xviii. 
5),  file  meaning  is,  that  he  proclaimed  and  proved 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  rhv  Xpiarhv  'Irjaovv,  or 
Messiah — tlie  rightful  owner  of  a  title  descrijitive 
of  a  high  otKcial  station  which  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  ancient  prediction.  When  Jesus  himself 
says  that  '  it  is  life  eternal  to  know  ti-e  only  fine 
God,  and  .Tesus  Christ  whom  he  has  sent '  (John 
xvii,  3),  he  represen's  the  knowledge  of  himself 
as  the  Christ,  the  Messiah,  as  at  once  necessary 
and  sufficient  to  make  men  truly  and  permanently 
happy.  When  he  says,  '  What  think  ye  of  Christ?' 
wepl  Tov  XpKTTov  :  '  whose  son  is  lie  T  (Matt.  xxii. 
i2),  he  does  not  mean,  What  think  ye  of  me, 
or  of  my  descent?  but,  What  think  ye  of  the 
Christ —  lie  Messiah — and  especially  of  his  pa- 
ternity. Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word, 
though  originally  an  appellative,  and  intended  to 
bring  before  the  mind  a  particular  official  cha- 
racter pisse.s.sed  by  him  to  whom  it  is  applied, 
came  at  last,  like  many  other  terms  of  the  same 
Vind,  to  lie  often  used  very  much  as  a  jiioper 
name,  to  distinguish  our  Lord  from  other  persons 
bearing  the  name  Je.sus.  This  is  a  sense,  however, 
of  comparatively  rare  occuirence  in  the  New  Tes- 
lAmenr. 

Proceeding,  then,  on  the  principle  that  Christ 
H  an  a|.pelUitive,  let  us  inquire  into  its  origin 
and  signification  as  applied  to  our  Lord.  Chuist 
is  the  English  form  of  a  Greek  word,  XpiarSs, 
c'oi  resj-oiiding   in  meaning   to  the  Hebrew   word 
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Messiah,  and  tlie  English  word  Anointed.  Thf 
Chriit  is  just  equivalent  to  the  Anointed  One. 
Tiie  imjjoriant  question,  however,  remains  behind, 
What  is  meant  when  the  St  ;iour  is  represented 
as  the  .Anointed  Onf  ?  To  reply  to  ihis  question 
satisfactorily,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  somewhat 
into  detail. 

Unction,  from  a  very  early  age,  seems  to  have 
been  the  emiilem  of  consecration,  or  setting  apart 
to  a  particular,  and  especially  to  a  religious,  pur- 
pose. Thus  Jacob  is  said  to  have  anointed  the 
pillar  of  stone,  which  he  erected  and  set  apart  as 
a  monument  of  his  supernatural  dream  at  Belh-el 
(Gen.  xxviii.  18;  xxxi.  13;  xxxv.  14).  Under 
the  Old  Testament  economy  high-priests  and 
kings  were  regularly  set  apait  to  thtir  olMces.  both 
of  which  were,  strictly  speaking,  sacied  one.s,  by 
the  ceremony  of  anoinfing.  and  the  prophets  weie 
occasionally  designated  by  the  same  lite.  Tliii) 
rite  seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  public 
intimation  of  a  divine  appointment  to  office.  Tlius 
Saul  is  termetl  'the  Lords  anointed'  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  6);  David,  'the  anointed  of  the  God  of 
Israel"  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1;;  and  Zeilekiah.  'the 
anointed  of  the  Lord  "  (Lam.  iv.  20).  The  high- 
priest  is  called  '  the  anointed  priest '  (Lev.  iv.  3). 
FroTJi  the  origin  and  design  of  tlie  rite,  it  is  ne"* 
wondeit'iil  that  the  term  should  have,  in  a  secon- 
daiy  and  analogical  sense,  been  apjilieil  to  jiersons 
set  apart  by  God  (iir  important  purjioses,  though 
not  actually  anointed.  Thus  Cyrus,  the  King  of 
Persia,  is  termed  'the  Lord's  anointed  '  (Isa  xlv. 
1);  tiie  Hebrew  patriarchs,  when  sojouming  in 
Canaan,  are  termed  'God's  anointed  ones  (Ps. 
cv.  1-3);  and  the  Israelitish  people  receive  the  same 
appellation  from  tlie  jiiophef  Habakkuk  (Hab.  iii. 
13).  It  is  ])iot)alily  with  lelerence  to  this  use  of 
I  lie  expression  that  Moses  is  said  by  the  writer  of 
the  Epistle  to  Ihe  Hebrews,  to  have  'counted  the 
rej-roach  of  Christ"  (Heb.  xi.  26),  rod  Xpi(nou 
(Aaou),  the  same  class  who  in  the  parallel  clause 
aie  termed  the  'people  of  God,"  'gieatei  riches  than 
the  trtasuies  of  Egypt." 

In  the  pr.iphetic  Scriptures  we  find  this  ajipel- 
lation  given  to  an  illustrious  jiersonage,  who, 
under  various  designations,  is  so  oi'ien  sjioken  of 
as  destined  to  appear  in  a  distant  age  as  a  great 
deliverer.  The  royal  pro[ihet  David  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  who  spoke  of  the  great  deliverer 
under  this  appellation.  He  represents  the  heathen 
(the  Gentile  nations)  raging,  and  the  people  (ttie 
Jewish  peo])le)  imagining  a  vain  thing,  'against 
Jehovah,  and  against  his  anointed  (Ps.  ii.  2). 
He  says,  '  Now  know  1  that  the  Lord  saveth  his 
anointecV  (Ps.  xx.  6).  'Tliou  hast  loved  righte- 
ousness and  hated  iuicpiity  "  says  he,  addressing 
himself  to  'Him  who  was  to  come,"  'therefore 
God,  even  thy  God,  hath  anointed  thee  with  the 
oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows"  (Ps.  xlv.  7) 
In  all  the  jiassajjes  in  which  the  great  deliverer  ii 
sjxiken  of  as  'the  anointed  one,'  by  David,  he  is 
plainly  viewed  as  sustaining  the  ciiaracter  of  a 
king. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  also  uses  the  appellatiiin, 
'  tlie  anointed  one,"  with  reference  to  the  promised 
<leliverer,  but,  when  he  does  so.  he  speaks  of  him  a^ 
a  projihet  or  great  teacher.  He  introduces  him  ai 
saying,  '  Tiie  Sjiirit  cf  the  Lord  CJod  is  upon  me, 
because  the  Lord  Ciod  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
gooi.  i-il'iigs  unto  the  meek  ;  he  hath  sent  me  to 
bind  up  ttie  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  lib>erty  tM 
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die  captives,  and  tfie  opening  of  the  prison  to  them 
who  are  tjound.  to  proclaim  tlie  acceptalile  year  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  day  of  vengeance  of  our  God, 
to  comfort  all  that  mourn,'  &c.  (Isa.  Ixi.  1,  &c.). 

Daniel  is  tiie  only  other  of  the  prophets  who 
uses  the  a])periation  •  the  anointed  one'  in  refer- 
ence to  tlie  great  deliverer,  and  he  plainly  repre- 
sents him  as  not  only  a  prince,  hut  also  a  high- 
priest,  an  expiator  of  guilt.  'Seventy  weeks  are 
determined  upon  ti)y  jjeople  and  upon  thy  holy 
city,  to  punish  the  trans;i:ressi()n,  and  to  make  an 
end  of  sins,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  ini- 
quity, and  to  liriiig  in  everlasting  righteousness, 
and  to  seal  uj)  the  vision  and  the  propiiecy,  and  to 
anoi/it  tl]*"  most  iioly.  Know  therefore  and  under- 
stand that  from  the  going  fortli  of  the  command- 
ment to  restore  Jerusalem  unto  Messiah  tlie  Prince 
shall  be  sev'en  weeks  and  threescore  and  two  weeks  ; 
the  city  shall  he  built  again,  and  the  wall,  even 
in  frouhli)us  times;  and  after  threescore  and  two 
weeks  siiall  Messiah  be  cut  oil',  but  not  for  him- 
self" (Dan.  ix.  24-2(5). 

During  the  jieriod  which  elapsed  from  the  close 
of  the  prophetic  canon  till  the  liirth  of  Jesus,  no 
appelhition  of  the  expected  deliverer  seems  to  have 
been  so  common  as  the  Messiah  or  Anointed  One, 
and  this  is  still  the  name  wliich  the  unbelieving 
Jews  ordinarily  employ  when  sp?aking  of  him 
whom  they  still  lo  k  for  to  avenge  their  wrongs 
and  restore  them  to  more  than  their  former  honours. 

Messiah,  Christ,  Anointed,  is,  then,  a  term 
equivalent  to  consecrated,  sacred,  set  apart;  and 
as  the  record  of  divine  revelation  is  called,  hy 
way  of  eminence,  The  liible,  or  book,  so  is  the 
Great  Deliverer  called  The  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
One,  much  in  the  same  way  as  he  is  termed  The 
Man,  The  Son  of  Man. 

The  im]iort  of  tliis  desifpi^^'on  as  given  to  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  may  now  .-eauily  be  apprehended. — 
(1.)  When  he  is  tev  n>*d  the  Christ  it  is  plainly 
indicate.!  that  He  is  die  great  deliverer  promised 
under  that  ap|)cil-.rioii,  and  many  others  in  the 
Old  Testament  'scrijituies,  and  that  all  ihat  is 
said  of  this  de'lvirer  under  this  or  any  o1  her  ap- 
pellation is  t-ue  of  HiJi.  No  attentive  reader  of 
the  Old  T'st'-.ment  can  help  noticing  that  in  every 
part  of  the  prophecies  there  is  ever  and  anon  pre- 
icnted  to  o:ir  view  an  illustrious  personage  destined 
M  ajijiear  at  some  future  distant  period,  and,  how- 
•ver  varied  may  be  the  figurative  re[)resentations 
give  I  (d  him,  no  reasonalile  doubt  can  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  ideniltv  of  toe  individual.  It  is 
juile  obvious  that  tlie  Messiah  is  the  same  person 
»s  '  the  seed  of  the  woman  "  who  was  to  '  bruise  the 
leail  of  the  serpent '  (Gen.  iii.  15);  '  the  seed  of 
Aliraiiam,  in  whom  all  the  nations  of  the  e.irth  were 
lo  be  blessed  "  ((ien.  xxii.  IS) ;  the  great  '  prophet 
To  lie  raised  \:plike  unto  Moses,'  whom  all  were  to 
ije  recpiireil  lo  hc;rr  and  oliey  (l)eut.  xviii.  15); 
the  '  priest  after  the  order  of  Melchizeiiek  ;'  '  the 
rod  out  of  the  stem  of  Jesse,  whicli  should  stand 
fi.ran  ensign  of'  the  {wople  to  whiih  the  Gentiles 
should  seek"  (Isa.  xi.  1,  10);  the  \irgins  son 
wliose  n  inie  was  lo  be  Immanuel  (Isa.  vii.  14); 
'  I  he  branch  of  .fehovah  ''  { Isa.  iv.  2) ;  '  the  Angel 
.)f  the  Covenant  '  (Mai.  iii.  I)  ;  '  the  Lord  of  the 
Temple,'  Kc.  Kc.  (ib.).  \\'lien  we  say,  then,  that 
Jesus  is  the  Christ,  we  in  effect  say,  '  This  is  II B 
of  wliom  Moses,  in  the  law,  and  the  pnnrSetti  did 
write  '  (John  i.  45  j ;  a4id  all  tlial  they  say  .>!  Him 
i«  trite  of  Jestu. 
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Now  what  is  the  sum  of  the  prophetic  testimmy 
respecting  him  ?  It  is  this — tliat  he  should  iielciig 
to  the  very  highest  order  of  being,  the  incommuni- 
cable name  Jehovah  being  represented  as  rights 
fully  belonging  to  him ;  that  '  his  goings  forth  hav« 
been  from  old,  from  everlasting'  (Mic.  v.  2); 
that  his  ap]inipiiate  appellations  should  lie  '  \Von» 
derful.  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God  '  (Isa.  ix.  6)  ; 
that  he  should  assume  human  nature,  and  become 
*  a  chilli  born  '  of  tlie  Israelitish  nation  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10)-  of  the  family  cf  David 
(Isa.  xi.  1)  ;  that  the  olyect  of  his  appearance 
should  be  the  salvation  of  mankind,  botli  Jews 
and  Gentiles  (Isa.  xlix.  fi);  tliat  he  should  be 
'  despised  and  rejected  '  of  his  countrymen  ;  that 
he  should  be  '  cut  oil',  but  not  for  himself,'  <al 
he  should  be  '  wounded  fi^r  men's  transgressions, 
bruised  for  tlieir  iniquities,  and  iniilergo  the  chas- 
tisement of  their  peace;'  that  '  by  his  str'i.pes'inen 
should  be  healed  ;'  that  '  the  Lord  sliould  lay  on 
him  the  iniijuity "  of  men  ;  that  'exaction  should 
be  made  and  he  should  answer  it;'  fliat  he  should 
'  make  his  soul  an  ofl'ei  ing  for  si-n  ;'  that  alter 
these  sufl'erings  heshouUl  be 'exalted  and  extolled 
and  made  very  high;"  that  he  should  'see  of  the 
travail  of  his  soul  ami  be  satisfied,  and  by  his 
knowledge  justify  many  '  (Isa.  WW.  passi/u);  that 
Jehovah  should  say  to  him,  '  Sit  at  my  right  hand 
imtil  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool '  (Ps.  ex. 
I);  that  he  should  lie  brought  near  to  the  Ancient 
of  Days,  and  that  to  him  should  be  given  'domi- 
nion, and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people, 
and  nations,  and  languages  should  serve  him  —  an 
everlasting  dominion  which  ^hall  not  pass  away, 
— a  kingdom  that  shall  not  be  destroyed'  (Dan. 
vii.  13,  14  .  All  this  is  implied  in  saying  Jesns 
is  the  Christ.  In  the  plainer  language  of  the  New 
Testament  '  Jesus  is  the  Clirist "  is  equivalent  to 
Jesus  is  'God  manifest  in  flesh  '  (1  Tim.  iii.  lb), 
— the  Son  of  God,  who,  in  human  nature,  by  his 
obedience,  and  sulTerings,  and  death  in  the  room 
of  the  guilty,  has  obtained  salvation  for  them, 
and  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  for  himself, 
that  he  may  give  eternal  life  to  all  coming  to  the 
Father  through  him. 

(2.)  While  the  statement '  Jesus  is  the  Christ'  is 
thus  materially  equivalent  to  lie  statement  'all* 
that  is  said  of  the  Great  Deliverer  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  is  true  of  Him,'  it  brings 
more  directly  Ijefoie  ourmind  those  truths  respect- 
ing him  which  the  a]ipell,itii)n  'the  Anointed 
One'  natuially  suggests.  He  is  a  jirojihet,  a 
priest,  and  a  king.  He  is  the  great  revealer  of 
u  I  vine  tiuth  ;  the  only  expiator  of  human  guilt, 
and  reconciler  of  man  to  God  ;  the  supreme  and 
sole  legitimate  ruler  over  the  understandings, 
consciences,  and  afl'ections  of  men  In  his  per- 
son, and  work,  and  word,  by  his  spirit  and  prov  i- 
dence,  he  unfolds  tlie  tiuth  with  lesjiect  to  the 
divine  character  and  will,  and  so  conveys  it  into 
the  minil  as  to  Uiake  it  the  effectual  means  of 
conforming  man's  will  to  God's  will,  niai>"s  cha- 
racter to  (iod's  character.  He  has  by  his  spotless, 
ali-peifect  olieilience,  amid  the  severest  snilerings, 
'oliedl.ru-e  unto  death  even  the  death  of  the  cross, 
so  illustrated  the  exi  ellence  of  the  divine  law  and 
the  wickedness  and  danger  of  violating  it.  as  to 
make  it  a  righteous  thing  in  'the  just  God'  tc 
'justify  the  ungodly,'  thus  propitiating  tiM 
(ill'ended  majesty  of  heaven  ;  while  the  manifett«> 
tiiui  of  the  divine  love  in  a|  pointing  and  acceptiug 
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(his  atonemenf,  when  aj)preliended  Ky  the  mind 
uiiiiet  t'le  iiiflueiice  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  becomes 
the  eiiV^rual  means  of  reconciling  man  to  God 
and  lo  his  law,  '  transforming  him  by  the  renew- 
ing of  his  mind.'  And  now,  possessed  of  'all 
power  in  heaven  and  earth,'  ■  all  ])ov/er  over  all 
flesh,' 'He  is  Lord  of  All.'  All  external  events 
and  all  spiritual  iiiduences  are  eiiually  under  liis 
control,  and  as  a  king  he  exerts  his  authority  in 
carrying  into  full  ell'ect  the  great  purposes  which 
iiis  revelations  as  a  prophet,  and  his  great  atoning 
sacrifice  as  a  high-priest,  were  hitended  to  accom- 
plish. 

(3.)  But  tiie  full  import  of  the  appellation  the 
Cuiiis>T  is  not  yet  brought  out.  It  indicates  that 
He  to  whom  it  belongs  is  tlie  anointed  (jropiiet, 
priest,  and  king — not  that  he  was  anointed  liy 
material  oil,  but  that  he  was  divinely  appointed, 
qualified,  commissioned,  and  accredited  to  be  the 
Saviour  of  n)en.  These  are  the  ideas  which  the 
term  anointed  seems  sjx;cially  intended  to  con- 
vey. Jesus  was  divinely  ajyjyointed  to  the  oflices 
he  filled.  He  did  not  ultroneously  assume  them, 
'  lie  was  called  of  God  as  was  Aaion  '  (Heb.  v.  4), 
'  Behold  mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  de- 
lightetli.'  He  was  divinely  qualified  :  '  God  gave 
lo  him  the  Spirit  not  by  measuie.'  'The  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  was  upon  him,  the  spirit  of  wisdom 
and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  the  spiiit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of 
the  Loid,  and  they  made  him  of  quick  under- 
standing in  liie  fear  of  the  Lord,  so  that  he  does 
not  judge  after  the  sight  of  his  eyes,  nor  repiove 
alter  the  hearing  of  his  ears,  but  he  smites  the 
earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the 
bieath  of  his  lijis  he  slays  the  wicked  ;  aiid  right- 
eousness is  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  antl  faithfulness 
the  girdle  of  his  reins '(Isa.  xi.  2-4).  He  was 
divinely  com/wiM»o«e(/ :  '  The  Father  sent  him.' 
Joho\ah  said  to  him,  '  Thou  art  my  servant,  in 
thee  will  I  be  glordied.  It  is  a  light  thing  that 
thou  shouldst  be  my  servant,  to  raise  up  the  tribes 
of  Jacob  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel ;  I 
will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  lo  the  G.  ntiles,  that 
thou  mayst  l)e  my  salvation  lo  the  ends  of  the 
earth'  (Isa.  xlix.  6).  '  Behold,"  says  Jehovah, 
'  I  have  given  Him  for  a  witness  to  the  |jeople— a 
leader  and  conunander  to  the  neople.'  He  is 
divinely  ac  redited :  '  Jesus  of  Naziiieth,"  says  tlie 
Ajjosde  Peter,  was  '  a  man  approved  of  God 
among  yon  by  miracles,  and  wonders,  and  signs 
which  God  did  l»y  him  in  the  midst  of  you  ' 
(Acts  ii.  22).  'Tlie  Father  who  hath  sent  me," 
says  Jesus,  himself,  'hath  Ijoine  witness  of  me' 
(John  V.  37).  This  he  did  again  and  again  by  a 
voice  from  hnaven,  as  well  as  by  the  miracles 
which  he  jierfornietl  by  that  divine  jiower  wliich 
was  equally  his  and  liis  Father's.  Such  is  the 
import  of  the  ajipellation  Christ. 

If  these  (il)siMvations  are  clearly  apprehended 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  giving  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  the  question  which  has  sometimes 
been  projiosed— when  did  Jesus  become  Christ  ? 
when  was  he  anointed  of  God?  We  have  seen 
tnat  the  expression  isa  figurativeor  analogical  one, 
and  therel'oie  we  neeil  not  wonder  that  its  references 
are  \arioiis.  The  appointment  of  the  Saviour, 
like  all  the  other  divine  piu'poses,  was,  o(  course, 
tri>m  eternity.  •  He  was  set  up  from  everlasting  ' 
(Prnv.  \iii.  Ji3);  he  '  was  fore-ordained  liefore  tne 
r-.i.ndation  of  the  world.'  (1  Pet.  i.  20).     His  qua 
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lifications,  such  of  them  as  were  conferred,  weM 
bestowed  in,  or  during  his  incarnation,  when  '  Grod 
anointeil  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power  "  (Acts  x.  38).  His  commission  may  I* 
considered  as  given  him  wliei.  called  to  enter  on 
the  functions  of  his  office.  He  himself,  after 
quoting,  in  the  synagogue  of  Nazareth,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  his  nnnlstry.  the  passage  from  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  which  his  unction  to  the 
prophetical  oliice  is  predicted,  declared  '  This  day 
is  riiis  Scrijjture  fulfilled  in  yom-  ears.'  And  in 
his  resurrection  and  ascension,  God,  as  the  reward 
of  his  loving  righteousness  and  hating  iniquity, 
'anointed  him  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  his 
fellows'  (Ps.  xlv.  7),  i.e.  conferred  on  him  a 
regal  jjower,  fruitful  in  blessings  to  himself  and 
others,  far  superior  to  that  which  any  king  had 
ever  possessed,  making  him,  as  the  Ajjostle  Peter 
expresses  it,  '  both  Lord  and  Christ '  (Acts  ii.  36). 
As  to  his  being  accredited,  every  miraculous  event 
performed  in  reference  to  him  or  by  him  may  be 
viewed  as  included  in  this  species  of  anointing — 
especially  the  visible  ilescent  of  the  Spirit  on  him 
in  his  baptism. 

These  statements,  with  regard  to  the  import 
of  the  appellation  'the  Christ,'  show  us  how  we 
are  to  unilerstand  the  statement  of  the  Apostle 
John,  'Whosoever  believetli  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ  is  born  of  God  '  i  1  John  v.  1),  i.  e.  is  'a 
cliilil  of  God,"  'liorn  ag.iin,  'anew  creatuie;'  and 
the  similar  declaration  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  '  No 
man  can  say  that  Jesus  i.s  the  Lord,*  i.  e.  the 
Christ,  the  Messiah,  '  but  by  the  Holy  (jhost  ' 
(1  Cor.  xii.  3).  It  is  plain  that  the  projxisition, 
'  Jesus  is  the  Christ,'  when  understood  in  the  lati- 
tude of  meaning  which  we  have  shown  belongs  to 
it,  contains  a  comjdtte  summary  of  the  truth 
respecting  the  di\ine  metliod  of  sa'vation.  To 
l)elieve  that  principle  rightly  understood  is  to  be- 
lieve the  Gospel — the  saving  truth,  by  the  faith  of 
which  a  man  is,  and  by  the  laitli  of  uhich  oTily  a 
man  can  be,  brought  into  the  relation  or  formed 
to  the  character  of  a  child  of  d'od ;  and  though  a 
man  may,  without  divine  iniUience,  be  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  '  Jesus  is  the  Lord,  '  Messiah 
the  Prince,"  and  even  liimly  to  believe  that  these 
words  embody  a  tiuth,  yet  no  man  can  l)e  Ijrought 
really  to  believe  and  cordially  to  acknowledge  the 
truth  contained  in  these  words,  as  we  have  at- 
tempted to  unfold  itj  without  a  peculiar  divine 
iidiuence.  That  Jesus  is  6  iAdwu,  6  \))i(xr6s,  is  the 
testimony  ol'  God,  the  faith  ol'  wlii<'h  constitutes  a 
Christian,  tJ)  e/',  the  one  thing  to  which  the  S])iri(, 
the  water  and  the  blood,  unite  in  beaiing  witness 
(^1  John  V.  0,  S,  9).— J.  B. 

JESUS,  surnanied  Jlstls.     [Justus.] 

JETHRO.     [HoBAB.] 

JEW  ('^'in^  JeJnidl ;  Sept. 'louSaloj),  a  name 
formed  fiom  that  of  the  patriarch  Judali,  and 
a]>plied  in  its  first  use  to  one  belonging  to  the 
tribe  or  country  of  .luilah,  or  rather  peihaps  to  i 
subject  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Kings 
xvi.  6  ;  XXV.  5j.  During  the  Captivity  the  term 
seems  to  have  been  extended  to  all  the  people  of 
the  Hebiew  language  and  country,  without  dis- 
tinction (Eslh.  iii.  6,  9;  Dan.  iii.  8,  12);  and 
this  loose  ap|)lication  of  the  name  >vas  preserved 
alter  the  restoration  to  Palestine,  when  it  tame  ic 
dtnote  not  only  every  descendant  of  Al;raham  in 
the  largest  possible  sense,  but  even  prostlytes  who 
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hafl  lie  lilonil- relation  to  the  Hebrews  (Acts  ii.  5  ; 
comp.  10).  See  the  articles  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage;   I'sitAEI.  ;    JuDAH. 

JEZEBEL  C??!''^,  not-inhahited,  comp.  Isa- 
bella; Sept.  'U(ifii\),  daughter  of  Ethba.ll,  king 
of  Tyre  ami  Sidon,  and  consort  of  Ahab,  king  of 
Israel  (b.c.  91  S).  This  iinsuilable  alliance 
jiroved  most  disastrous  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel  ; 
lor  Jezeliel  induced  her  weak  husband  not  only  to 
connive  at  her  introducing  the  worsliip  of  her 
native  idols,  but  eventually  to  l)ecome  iiimself  a 
worshipper  of  iliem,  and  to  use  all  the  means  in  his 
power  to  establish  them  in  tlie  room  of  the  God  of 
'srael.  Tliis  was  a  great  enoimity.  The  worship 
ftlie  golden  calves  wliich  previously  existed  was, 
However  mistakenly,  intended  m  honour  of  Jehovah; 
but  this  was  an  open  alienation  from  him,  and  a 
turning  asiile  to  foreign  and  strange  gods,  which, 
indeed,  were  no  gods.  Most  of  the  jiarticulars  of  this 
liad  hut  a])parently  highly-gifted  womaTi's  conduct 
have  been  related  in  the  notices  of  Ahab  and 
Elijah.  I'rom  (lie  course  of  lier  proceedings  it 
would  appear  that  she  grew  to  hate  tlie  Jewish 
system  of  law  and  religion,  on  account  of  wliat 
must  have  seemed  to  lier  its  intolerance  and  its 
anti-social  tendencies.  She  lience  sought  to  jnit  it 
down  by  all  the  means  she  could  command  ;  and 
the  imbecility  of  her  husband  seems  to  have  made 
all  tlie  p<iwers  of  tlie  state  suliserv  ient  to  her 
designs.  The  manner  in  which  she  acquired 
and  used  ■  her  power  over  Ahab  is  strikingly 
shown  in  tlie  matter  of  Nalioth,  wliich,  peihaps, 
more  than  all  the  other  affairs  in  which  she  was 
engaged,  brings  out  her  true  character,  and  dis- 
plays (he  natme  of  her  influence.  Wtien  slie  found 
'him  jiuling,  like  a  s))oiled  child,  on  account  of 
the  refusal  of  Naboth  (o  gratifj'  him  by  selling 
him  his  patrimonial  vineyard  for  a  'garden  of 
herbs'  she  teaches  him  to  look  to  her,  to  rely 
upon  her  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  wishes  ; 
and  for  the  sake  of  this  impression,  more  jierhaps 
than  from  .savageness  of  temper,  she  scrujiled  not 
at  murder  under  the  abused  forms  of  law  and 
religion.  She  had  the  reward  of  her  unscru- 
pulous decisiveness  of  character  in  the  triumph 
of  her  policy  in  Israel,  wliei-e,  at  last,  there  were  but 
701)0  people  who  had  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal, 
nor  kissed  their  hand  to  his  image.  Nor  was 
her  success  coiiKned  to  Israel,  for  through  Atha- 
liah — a  daughter  after  her  own  heart— who  was 
married  to  the  son  and  successor  of  Jehoshaphat, 
the  same  ]K)licv  jirevailed  for  a  time  in  Jiidah, 
after  Jezebel  herself  had  jierished  and  the  hoiise 
of  Ahal)  !iad  met  its  doom.  It  seems  that  after 
t.hedeatli  C'f  her  husband,  Jezebel  maintained  con- 
siderable ascendancy  over  her  son  Joram  ;  and 
hei  measiufjand  misconduct  formed  the  principal 
charge  which  Jehu  cast  in  the  teeth  of  that  vin- 
ha]ipy  monarcli,  before  he  sent  forth  the  arrow 
which  slew  him.  Tiie  last  effort  of  Jezebel  was 
to  intimidate  .Jehu  as  he  passed  the  palace,  by 
warning  him  of  the  eventual  rewanls  of  even 
successful  treason.  It  i.s  eminently  characteristic 
of  the  woman,  that  e\en  in  this  terrible  moment, 
when  she  knew  that  her  son  was  .slain,  and  must 
have  felt  that  her  power  had  (iwjiaifed,  she  dis- 
played herself  not  with  rent  veil  and  dishevelled 
hair,  '  but  tired  her  head  anil  painted  her  eyes  ' 
before  she  looked  out  at  (he  window.  The  eunuchs, 
•t  a  word  from  Jehu,  having  cast  her  down,  she 
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met  her  death  beneath  the  wall  [Jhht;]  ;.  and 
when  afterwards  the  new  monarch  bethought  him 
that,  as  'a  king's  daugliter,'  her  corpse  should  nc* 
be  treated  wiih  disrespect,  nothing  was  found  of 
her  but  the  palms  of  her  hands  and  tiie  soles  of 
her  iveU  The  dogs  had  eaten  all  the  rest.  b.c. 
881  (1  Kings  xvi.  31;  xviii.  4,  13,  19;  xxi. 
5-25;  2  Kings  ix.  7,  22,  30-37). 

JEZREEL  (^N);"!^;  Sept.  leCpifeX),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Issacliar  (Josh.  xix.  18),  where  the 
kings  of  Israel  had  a  jialace,  and  where  the  court 
often  resided,  although  Samaria  was  the  metro- 
polis of  the  kingdom.  It  is  most  fieqnently  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  house  of  Ahab.  Here 
was  the  vineyard  of  Naboth,  which  Ahab  coveted 
to  enlarge  tlie  palace-gnmnds  (1  Kings  xviii.  45, 
46 ;  xxi.),  and  here  Jehu  executed  his  dread- 
ful commission  against  the  house  of  Ahab,  when 
Jezeliel,  Joram,  and  al!  who  were  connected  with 
that  wretched  dynasty  perished  (2  Kings  ix.  14- 
37;  X.  1-11).  These  horrid  scenes  apj^ar  to 
have  given  the  kings  of  Israel  a  distaste  to  this 
residence,  as  it  is  not  again  mentioned  in  their 
history.  It  is,  however,  named  by  Hosea  (i.  4  , 
comp.  i.  11  ;  ii,  22);  and  in  Judith  (i.  8;  iv.  3; 
vii.  3)  it  occurs  under  the  name  of  Esdraelon. 
In  the  days  of  Eusebius  and  .Jerome  it  was  still 
a  large  village,  called  Esdraela  {Onomast.  s.  v. 
'  Jezrael  ')  ;  and  in  the  same  age  it  again  occurs 
as  Stradela  (Ifin.  Hieros.  p.  886).  Nothing 
more  is  heard  of  it  till  the  time  of  the  crusades, 
when  it  was  called  by  the  Franks  Parvum  Ge- 
rinum,  and  by  the  Arabs  Zeriu  ;  and  it  is  de- 
scribed as  commanding  a  wide  prospect — on  the 
east  to  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and  on  the  west 
to  Mount  Carmel  (Will.  Tyr.  xxii.  26).  But 
(his  line  of  identification  seems  to  have  been 
afterwards  lost  sight  of,  and  Jezreel  came  to  be 
identifieil  with  Jenin.  Indeed,  the  village  of 
Zerin  ceased  to  lie  mentioned  by  travellers  till 
Turner,  Buckingham,  and  others  after  tiiem  again 
lirought  it  into  notice  ;  and  it  is  still  more  latelv 
that  the  ider.tificition  of  Zerin  and  Jezreel  has 
been  restored  (Ramner,  PaliisL  p.  155  ;  Schubert, 
iii.  161:  Elliot,  ii.  379;   Kobinson,  iii.  164). 

If  any  finther  ]>roof  of  the  fact  were  necessary, 
the  idetitity  of  the  names  Jezreel  and  Zerin,  or 
Jerin,  might  be  adduced.  This  does  not  at  first 
sight  a]ipear ;  but  the  first  feeble  letter  of  the 
Hebrew  being  dropjied,  and  the  last  syllable  el 
becoming  in,  as  is  not  unusual  in  Arabic  (as 
Beitf'ji  tor  Bethel),  the  two  words  are  seen  to  have 
been  originally  thejame. 

Zerin  is  seated  on  the  brow  of  a  rocky  and  very 
steep  descent  into  the  great  and  fertile  valley  ot 
Jezreel,  which  runs  down  between  the  mountains 
of  G  ,boa  and  Hermoii.  Lying  comparatively 
high  it  commands  a  \\  ide  and  noble  view,  ex- 
tending down  the  broad  valley  on  the  east  tc 
Beisan  (Bethshean),  and  on  the  west  quite  across 
the  great  plain  to  the  mountains  of  Carmel.  If 
is  described  by  Dr.  Robinson  (^Tiesearches,  iii. 
163)  as  a  m  )st  magnificent  site  for  a  city,  which, 
being  itself  a  conspicuous  object  in  every  jjart. 
woi\ld  naturally  give  its  name  to  tlie  whole  regioii. 
In  the  valley  directly  under  Zerin,  is  a  consi- 
derable foiuitain,  and  another  still  larger  some- 
wiiat  further  to  the  east,  under  the  northern  side  of 
Gilboa,  called  Ain  Jalud.  Thcie  can,  therefore, 
be  little  question  that  as  in  Zerlr;  we  have  Jeweel, 
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BO  in  Ibe  valley  and  flie  fountain  we  have  (he 
'  valley  of  Jezreel,'  and  the  lountain  of  Jezreel, 
of  Sciiptuie. 

Zerin  has  at  ]iresent  little  more  than  twenty 
ou-Jible  dwellings,  mostly  in  ruins,  and  with  lew 
iBhabitants. 
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JOAB  (3XV,  God-fathered;  Sept.'Iwa^),  one 
of  \he  three  sons  of  Zeruiah,  the  sister  of  David, 
and  'ca])taiiiof  the  host '  (genen.lissimo)  of  the 
BTiTiv  during  nearly  the  whole  of  DdVid's  reign. 

He  lirst  appears  associated  with   liis  two  l)ro- 
thei-s,  Abishai  and  Asahel,   in  the  command  of 
Davids  troops  against  Abiier,  wlio  had  set  up  the^ 
claims  of  a  son  of  Siul  in  opposition  to  those  of 
David,  who  then  reigned  in  Hebron.     The  armies 
having  met  at  the  pool  of  Gibson,  a  general  action 
was  itrought  on,  in  wiiicli  Abner  was  worsted.      Li 
his  Siglit  he  had  the  misfortune  to  kill  Juab's  bro- 
ther, the  swift-footed  A-^ahel,  by  wluim  he  was  jjur- 
suea  (".4  Sam.  ii.  13-32).     The  consequences   of 
this  deed  have  Ijeen  explained  elsewhere  [Abner  ; 
AsAHEj.l.     Joab  smotheisd  for  a  (nne  his  resent- 
m«it  ig^ainst  ;he  shed,'-:-:-  of  his  brother's  blood  ; 
but  being  wiietted  by  the  natural  rivalry  of  posi- 
tion between  iiim  and  ,\bner,  he  afterwards  made 
it  tl.<>  instrument  of  liis   policy  by   treacherously, 
in    the    act  of  friendly    conununication,  slaying 
Abner,  at  the  very  time  wlien   tiie  services  of  the 
latter  to   David,  to  whom    he   had  then  turned, 
had  rendered  him  a  most  dangerous  rival  to  him 
in    {x)wer   and    influence    (2  Sam.    iii.    22-27) 
That   Abner    had   at    first   suspected    that   Joab 
would  take  the  position  of  blood-avenger  [Bi.ooD- 
Revknge]  is  clear,  from  tiie  apprehension  which 
he  expressed  (2  Sam.  ii.  22);  but  that  he  thought 
that  Joal)  had,  under  all  the  circumstances,  at)an- 
doned  this  position,  is  shown  by  the  unsuspecting 
readiness    with   which   he   went  aside    with    hirn 
(2  Sam.  iii.  26,  27) ;  and  that  Joab  placed  his 
inurderdus  act  on  tlie  footing  of  vengeance  for  liis 
brother  s  blood,  is  ]ilainly  stated  in  2  Sam.  iii.  30  ; 
by  whicli  it  also  appears  that  the  other  brother, 
Abishai,  shared  in  some  way  in  the  deed  and  its 
-esponsibililies.     At    tlie    same    time,    as    Abner 
ifsa  perfectly  justified  in  slaying  Asahel  to  save 
liig  own   life,  it  is   very   doubtful   if  Joab   would 
i>ver  have  asserted  his  riglit  of  blood-revenge,  if 
Abner  had  not  appeared  likely  to  endanger  his 
influence    with  David.     The  king,  much  as  lie 
reprobated  the  act,  knew  that  it  had  a  sort  of  ex- 
tuse  in  the  old  customs  of  blood-revenge,  and  he 
rtood  habitually  too  much  in  awe  of  liis  impetu- 
jus  and  able  nephew  to  bring  him  to  punishment, 
K  even  to  displace  him  from  his  command.     '  I 
vca   this  day  weak,'   he   said,  '  though   anointed 
^ing,  and  these  men,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah,  be  too 
lard  for  me"  (2  Sam   iii.  39). 

Desirous  probably  of  making  some  atonement 
before  David  and  the  j)ublic  for  this  atrocity,  in 
a.  way  which  at  the  same  time  was  most  likely  to 
prove  effectual — namely,  by  some  daring  exploit, 
I'  lie  was  the  first  to  mount  to  tiie  assaidt  at  the 
storming  of  the  fortress  on  Mount  Zion,  which  had 
remained  so  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Jebusites. 
By  this  service  he  acquired  the  chief  command 
of  the  army  of  all  Israel,  of  which  David  was  by 
this  time  king  (2  Sam.  v.  6-10). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  trace  the  subsequent  acts 
of  Joab,  seeing  that  they  are  in   fact  the  jmblic 
ftcto  ot  the  king  he  served.     And  he  served  him 
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faithfully  ;  foi   although  lie   knew  his  nower  over 
David,  and  ofjn   treated  him    witli   little   cere- 
mony, there  can  be  no  doni)t  that   he  was  most 
truly  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  sometime^  ren- 
dered him  good  service  even  against  his  own  wdl. 
as   in  the  alfair  at  Mahanaim  (2  Sam.  xix.  5-8). 
But  Joab  had  no  principles  apart  from  what  lie 
deemed  his  duty  to  the  king  and  the  iieople.  and 
was  quite  as  ready  to  serve  liis  master's  vices  as 
his    virtues,    so    long    as    they    did   not   interfere 
with  his  own  interests,  or  tended  to  promote  them 
by  enabling  him  to  make  himself  useful  to  the 
king.      His    ready    appreliension    of   the    king's 
meaning  in    the  matter  of  Uriah,  and  tlie  facility 
with  which  he  made  himself  the  instrument  of  the 
murder,  and  of  the  hypocrisy   l)y   which    it  was 
covered,  are   proofs  of  this,  and   form  as  deep  a 
stain  upon  his  character  as  his  own   minders  (2 
Sam.   xi.    14-25).     As  Joab   was  on  good   terms 
with   Absalom,   and    had    taken    pains    to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  his  father, 
we  may  set  the  higher  value  upon  his  tirm  adhe- 
sion to  David  when  Absalom  revolted,  and  upon 
his  stern  sense  of  duty  to  the  king— from  whom 
he  expected  no  thanks, — displayed  in  imtting  ai 
end  n)  tiie  war  by  the  slaugiiter  of  his  favourite 
son,  when  all  others  shrunk  from  the  responsibility 
of  doing  the  king  a  service  against  his  own  will 
(2    Sam.   xviii.   Ml).      In    lil<e    manner,  when 
David  unhappily  resolved  to  number  the   people, 
Joab  discerned  the  evil  and  remonstrated  a.gainst 
it;  and  although  he  did  not  venture   to  disobey, 
he  performed  the  duty  tardily  and  reluctaiitly,  to  . 
afford  the  king  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the 
matter,  and  took  no  pains  to  conreal  how  odious 
the  measure   was    to  him   (2   Sam.   xxiv.    1-4). 
David  was   certainly  ungrateful   for  tlie  service.' 
of  Joab,  when,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  powerfu 
party  whicli   had  supported  Absalom,  he  otfere/ 
the  command  of  the   host   to  Amasa,   woo   hai 
commanded  the   array  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xix 
13).    But  the  inefficiency  of  the  new  commander, 
in  the  emergency  which  the  revolt  of  Bichris  son 
produced,  arising  perhajis  from  the  reiucrance  ol 
the  troops  to  follow  their  new  leader,  gave  Joub  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  superior  resources; 
and  also  of  removing  his  rival  by  a  murder  very 
similar  to,  and  in  some  respects   less  excusable 
and   more   foul    than    that   of   Abner    [AmasaJ, 
Besides,  Amasa  was  his  own  cousin,  being  the 
son  of  his  mother's  sister  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-13). 

When  David  lay  on  his  death-bed,  and  a  de- 
monstration was  made  in  favour  of  the  succession 
of  the  eldest  surviving  son,  Adonijah,  whose  inte- 
rests  had  been  compromised  by  the  preference  of 
the  young  Solomon,  Joab  joined  the  party  of  th* 
natural  heir.  It  would  be  unjust  to  regard  this 
as  a  defection  from  David.  It  was  nothing  more 
or  less  than  a  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  na- 
tural heir,  which,  if  not  then  made,  could  not  be 
made  at  all.  But  an  act  which  would  have  been 
justifiaiile,  had  the  ]nefereiice  of  Solomon  been  a 
mere  caprice  of  the  old  king,  became  criminal  ^ 
an  act  of  contumacy  to  the  Divine  king,  the  real 
head  of  th.e  government,  who  had  called  the  house 
of  David  to  the  throne,  and  had  tlie  sole  right  of 
determining  which  of  its  members  should  reign. 
When  the  prompt  measures  taken  under  the 
direction  of  the  king  rendered  this  demonstration 
abortive  (1  Kings  i.  7),  Joab  withdrew  into  private 
life  till  some  time  after  the  death  of  David,  when 
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the  fate  of  Adouijah,  and  of  Abiathar — whose  life 
was  only  spared  in  consequence  of  his  sacerdotal 
character— warned  Joab  that  he  had  little  mercy  to 
expect  from  tlie  -new  king.  He  fled  Cor  refuge  to 
the  altar ;  but  when  Solomon  iieard  this,  he  sent 
Benaiah  to  put  him  to  death ;  and,  as  lie  refused 
to  come  forth,  gave  orders  that  lie  slionid  be  slain 
even  at  the  altar.  Thus  died  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  warriors  and  unscrupulous  men 
that  Israel  ever  produced.  His  corpse  was  re- 
moved to  his  domain  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah, 
and  buried  there,  b.c.  1015  (1  Kings  ii.  5,  28-31). 

JOANNA  ('luidvi'a),  wife  of  Chuza,  the 
steward  of  Herod  Antipas,  the  tetrarch  of  Galilee. 
She  was  one  of  those  vvomen  who  followed  Christ, 
and  ministered  to  the  wants  of  him  and  his 
disciples  out  of  their  abundance.  They  had  all 
been  cured  of  giievous  diseases  by  the  Saviour,  or 
had  received  material  benefits  from  him  ;  and  the 
customs  of  the  country  allowed  them  to  testify 
in  this  way  their  gratitude  and  devotedness  with- 
out reproach.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  Joanna 
was  at  this  time  a  widow  (Luke  viii.  3 ; 
xxiv.  10). 

1.  JOASH  'K'XV,  God-qh-?.«, ;  Sept.  'Icoas), 
a  contraction  of  jehoash  (K'NIH*),  son  of 
Ahaziah  and  eighth  king  of  Judah,  who  began  to 
n'ign  in  B.C.  878,  at  the  age  of  seven,  and  reigned 
fo  ^y-one  years. 

Jousli,  when  an  infant,  was  secretly  saved  by 
nis  aunt  Jehoshebah,  who  was  married  to  the  high- 
prii'st  Jehoiada,  from  tlie  general  massacre  of  the 
iam'^y  by  Athaliah,  who  had  usurped  the  throne 
[Atiiai.iah  ;  Jehoiada].  By  the  high-priest 
and  his  wife  the  child  was  privily  brought  up  in 
the  chambeis  connected  with  the  temple  till  he 
had  attained  his  eighth  year,  when  Jehoiada 
deemed  that  the  state  of  affairs  required  him  to 
produce  the  youthful  heir  of  the  throne  to  the 
people,  and  claim  for  him  the  crown  which  his 
grandmother  had  so  unrighteously  usurped. 
Finding  the  influential  persons  whom  he  consulted 
favourable  to  the  design,  everything  was  secretly, 
but  admirably,  arranged  for  producing  Joash,  and 
investing  him  with  the  regalia,  in  such  a  manner 
tliat  Ath.iliah  could  have  no  suspicion  of  the 
event  till  it  actually  occurred.  On  the  day  ap- 
pointed, the  sole  surviving  scion  of  David's  illus 
trious  house  appeared  in  the  place  of  tlie  kings, 
by  a  particular  pillar  in  the  temple-court,  and 
was  crowned  and  anointed  with  tlie  usual  cere- 
monies. The  high-wrought  enthusiasm  of  the 
spectators  then  found  vent  in  clapping  of  hands 
and  exulting  shouts  of  'Long  live  the  king!' 
The  joyful  uproar  was  heard  even  in  the  palace, 
and  brought  Athaliah  to  the  temple,  from  which, 
at  a  word  from  Jehoiada,  she  was  led  to  her 
death. 

Joash  behaved  well  during  his  non-age,  and  so 
long  after  as  he  remained  under  the  influence  of 
the  high-priest.  But  when  he  died  the  king  seems 
to  have  felt  himself  relieved  from  a  yoke  ;  and  to 
manifest  his  freedom,  began  to  take  the  contrary 
course  It)  that  which  he  had  followed  while  under 
pupilage.  Gradually  the  persons  who  had  pos- 
sessed influence  formerly,  when  the  liOuse  of 
David  was  contaminated  l)y  it-s  alliance  with 
*iie  house  of  Ahal),  insinualed  themselves  into  his 
councils,  and  ere  long  the  worship  of  Jehovah  and 
U.e  observances  of  he  hiw  were  neglected,  anrl  the 
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land  was  defiled  with  idolatries  and  idolatwu* 
usages.  The  prophets  then  uttered  their  warnings, 
but  were  not  heard;  and  the  infatuated  king  had 
the  atrocious  ingratitude  to  ])ut  to  death  Zechariah, 
the  son  and  successor  of  his  l)enefactor  .lehoiada. 
For  these  deeds  Joash  was  made  an  example  oftht 
divine  judgments.  He  saw  his  realm  devastated 
by  the  Syrians  under  Hazael ;  his  armies  were 
cut  in  pieces  by  an  enemy  of  inferior  numbers; 
and  he  was  even  besieged  in  Jerusalem,  and  onlv 
preserved  his  ca})ital  and  his  crown  by  giving  up 
the  treasures  of  the  temple.  Besides  this,  a  pain- 
ful malady  embittered  all  his  latter  days,  and  at 
length  he  became  so  odious  that  his  own  servants 
conspired  against  him,  and  slew  him  on  his 
bed.  They  are  said  to  have  done  this  to  avenge 
the  blood  of  Zechariah,  who  at  his  death  had 
cried,  'The  Lord  look  upon  it  and  require  it;' 
and  it  is  hence  probable  that  ])ublic  opinion 
ascribed  all  the  calamities  of  his  life  and  reign  to 
that  infamous  deed.  Joash  was  buried  in  the 
city  of  David  ;  but  a  place  in  the  sepulchre  of 
the  kings  was  denied  to  his  remains  (2  Kings  xi.  ; 
xii.;  2  Chron.  xxiv.). 

2.  JOASH,  son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  of  which  he  was  the  twelfth 
king.  He  began  to  reign  in  b.c  840,  and  reigned 
sixteen  incomplete  years.  He  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  his  predecessors  in  the  jiolicy  of  keeping 
up  the  worship  of  the  golden  calves;  but,  apart 
from  this,  he  bears  a  fair  character,  and  Ivad  in- 
tervals, at  least,  of  sincere  piety  and  true  devo- 
tion to  the  God  of  his  fathers.  Indeed,  custom 
and  long  habit  had  so  established  the  views  of 
political  expediency  on  which  the  schismatical 
establishments  at  Dan  and  Bethel  were  founded, 
that  at  length  the  reprehension  which  regularly 
recurs  in  the  record  of  each  king's  reign,  seems 
rather  to  apply  to  it  as  a  mark  of  the  continuance 
of  a  public,  crime,  than  as  indicative  of  the  cha- 
racter or  disposition  of  the  reigning  prince, 
w  ich  is  to  be  sought  in  the  more  detailed 
accounts  of  his  own  conduct.  These  accounts 
are  favourable  with  respect  to  Joash.  He  held 
the  prophet  Elisha  in  high  honour,  looking  up  to 
him  as  a  father.  When  he  heard  of  his  last  ill- 
ness he  repaired  to  the  bed-side  of  the  dying  pro- 
phet, and  was  favoured  with  jnomises  of  victories 
over  the  Syrians,  by  whom  his  dominions  were 
then  harassed.  These  promises  were  accomplished 
after  the  jTophet's  death.  In  three  signal  and 
successive  victories  Joash  overcame  tlie  Syrians, 
and  retook  from  them  the  towns  which  Hazael  had 
rent  from  Israel. 

These  advantages  rendere»l  the  kingdoni  of 
Israel  more  potent  than  that  of  Judah.  He.  how- 
ever, sought  no  quarrel  with  that  kingdom  ;  but 
when  he  received  a  defiance  from  Amaziah,  king 
of  Judah,  he  answered  with  becoming  spirit  ir» 
a  parable,  which  by  its  images  cal^s  to  mind 
that  of  Jotham  [Paiiabi.es]  :  the  oool  disdain  of 
the  answer  must  have  been,  and  in  fact  was,  ex- 
ceeilingly  galling  to  Amaziah.  'The  thistle  that 
was  in  Lelianon  seni  to  the  cedar  that  was  in 
Lebanon,  .-iaying.  Give  thy  daughter  to  my  son  to 
wife;  and  there  came  by  a  wild  beast  that  wa« 
in  Lebanon  and  trod  down  the  thistle.'  This  was 
admirable;  nor  was  the  apjilication  less  so: 
'Thou  hast,  n  deed,  smitten  Edom,  and  thine 
heart  hath  lilted  thee  up  :  glory  of  this,  and  tarry 
at  tiome ;   for  wliy  shouldesr  thou  meddle  to  tb; 
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hurt,  that  thou  shouldest  fall,  even  thou  and 
Judah  with  thee.'  In  the  war,  or  ratlier  action, 
whicli  followed,  Joash  was  victorious.  Having 
defeated  .\maziah  at  Beth-shemesh,  in  Jndah,  he 
advanced  to  Jerusalem,  liroke  down  the  wall  to 
fhs  extent  of  400  cubits,  arid  carried  away  the 
treasures  both  of  the  temple  and  th»  palace, 
together  with  hostages  for  the  future  good  be- 
haviour of  the  crest-fallen  Amaziah.  Joash  liimself 
did  not  long  survive  tiiis  victory;  he  died  in 
peace,  and  was  buried  in  Samaria  (2  Kings  xiii. 
'J-2.5;  xiv.  1-17). 

JOB,  THE  BOOK  OF.  We  shall  consider, 
first,  the  contents  of  this  book ;  secondly,  its  ob- 
ject ;  thirdly,  its  composition  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
country,  descent,  and  age  of  its  author. 

I.  Contents.  In  the  land  of  Uz,  belonging  to 
the  northern  part  of  Arabia  Deserta,  lived  an 
'lonest,  pious  man,  called  Job.  For  his  sincere 
and  perlisct  devotedness,  God  had  amply  blessed 
nim  with  worldly  property  and  children  ;  bvit  on 
Satan  obtaining  leave  to  tempt  him,  he  suddenly 
tost  the  fortune  of  his  life.  Ultimiitely  he  is 
tmilten  with  a  severe  and  painful  disease  ;  but 
though  his  wife  moves  him  to  forsake  God,  he 
jtill  continues  true  and  stanch  to  the  Lord. 
Three  friends,  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  hear 
)f  his  calamities,  and  come  to  console  him.  His 
distressed  state  excites  their  heartfelt  compassion  ; 
but  the  view  which  they  take  of  its  origin  pre- 
vents them  from  at  once  assisting  him,  and  they 
remain  silent,  though  they  are  sensible  that  by  so 
doing  they  further  wound  his  feelings.  Seven 
days  thus  pass,  until  Job,  suspecting  the  cause  of 
their  conduct,  becomes  discomposed  and  breaks 
silence.  His  first  observations  are  based  on  the 
assertion  —  not,  indeed,  broadly  expressed — that 
God  acts  harshly  and  arbitrarily  in  inflicting 
calamity  on  men.  This  causes  a  discussion  between 
lioi  and  his  friends,  which  is  divided  into  three 
main  parts,  each  with  subdivisions,  and  embraces 
the  speeches  of  the  three  friends  of  Job,  and  his 
answers  :  the  last  part,  however,  consists  of  only 
two  subdivisions,  the  third  friend,  Zophar,  having 
nothing  to  rejoin.  By  this  silence  the  author  of 
the  hook  generally  designates  the  defeat  of  Job's 
friends,  who  are  defending  a  common  cause. 
Taking  a  general  view  of  the  argument  which 
they  luge  against  him,  they  may  be  considered  as 
asserting  the  following  positions  : — 

1.  No  man  being  free  from  sin,  we  need  not 
wonder  that  we  are  liable  fo  calamities,  for  which 
we  must  account  by  a  reference,  not  to  God,  but 
to  ourselves.  From  the  misery  of  the  distressed, 
others  are  enabled  to  infer  their  guilt;  and  they 
must  take  this  view  in  order  to  vindicate  divine 
justice. 

2.  The  distress  o>  a  man  proves  not  only  that 
he  has  sinned,  but  shows  also  the  degree  and  mea- 
sure of  his  sin  ;  and  thus,  from  the  extent  of  cala- 
mity sustained,  may  be  inferred  the  extent  of  sins 
Committed;  and  from  this  tlie  measure  of  impend- 
ing misfortune. 

3.  A  distressed  man  may  recover  his  former 
happiness,  and  even  attain  to  greater  fortune  than 
he  ever  enjoyed  before,  if  he  takes  a  warning  from 
his  afflictions,  repents  of  his  sins,  reforms  his  life, 
and  raises  himself  to  a  higher  degi-ee  of  moral  rec- 
titude. Impatience  and  irre\erpnt  exjiostulation 
srith  God  serve  but  to  nr:)hing  and  increase  punish- 
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ment ;  for,  by  accusing  God  of  injustice,  a  fresh  Sin 
is  added  to  former  transgressions. 

4.  Though  the  wicked  man  is  capable  of  pro- 
sperity, still  it  is  never  lasting.  The  most  awful 
retribution  soon  overtakes  him  ;  and  his  transient 
felicity  must  itself  be  considered  as  punishment, 
since  it  renders  him  heedless,  and  makes  liim  feel 
misfortune  more  keenly. 

In  opposition  to  them.  Job  maintains  : — 

1.  The  most  upright  man  may  be  highly  unfor 
tunate — more  so  than  the  inevitable  faults  and 
sliortcomings  of  human  nature  would  seem  to 
im])ly.  There  is  a  savage  cruelty,  deserving  thf 
severities  of  the  divine  resentment,  in  inferring  the 
guilt  of  a  man  from  his  distresses.  In  distf  il)uting 
good  and  evil,  God  regards  neither  merit  nor  guilt, 
but  acts  according  to  His  sovereign  pleasure.  His 
ornnipotence  is  apparent  in  every  part  of  the 
creation  ;  but  His  justice  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
government  of  the  world  ;  the  afflictions  of  the 
righteous,  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked, 
are  evidence  against  it.  There  are  innumerable 
cases,  and  Job  considers  his  own  to  be  one  of  them, 
in  which  a  sufferer  has  a  right  to  justify  himself 
before  God,  and  to  repine  at  His  decrees.  Of  this 
supposed  right  Job  freely  avails  himself,  and  mair»- 
tains  it  against  his  friends. 

2.  In  a  state  of  composure  and  calmer  reflec- 
tion, Job  retracts,  chiefly  in  his  concluding  speech, 
all  his  former  rather  extravagant  assertions,  and 
says  that,  although  God  generally  afflicts  the 
wicked  and  blesses  the. righteous,  still  there  are  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule,  single  cases  in  which  the  pium 
undergo  severe  trials  ;  the  inference,  therefore,  of  a 
man's  guilt  from  his  misfortunes  is  by  no  means 
warranted.  For  the  exceptions  established  by  ex- 
perience prove  that  God  does  not  always  distribute 

•prosperity  and  adversity  after  this  rule;  but  (hat  lie 
sometimes  acts  on  a  diflerent  principle,  or  as  an  at)- 
solutelord,  according  to  his  mere  will  and  ])leasure. 

3.  Humbly  to  adore  God  is  otu-  duty,  even 
when  we  are  subject  to  calamities  not  at  all 
deserved  ;  but  we  should  ab.stain  from  harshly 
judging  of  tho.se  who,  when  distressed,  send  forth 
comj)laints  agaijast  God. 

Both  ]iarties  not  only  explain  their  principles 
generally,  but  apply  them  to  the  case  which  had 
caused  the  discussion.  At  first  the  friends  of  Job 
only  hint,  but  in  the  course  of  the  discussion,  they 
broadly  assert,  that  his  very  great  afflictions  must 
have  been  caused  by  equally  great  sins  ;  and  they 
tax  him  with  crimes  of  which  they  suspect  him  to 
have  been  guilty.  TiieyaJso  admonish  him  to  con- 
fess and  repent  of  the  guilt  of  which,  by  the  divine 
punishments  inflicted  on  him,  he  stood  already 
convicted.  If  he  should  follow  tliis  counsel,  they 
promise  him  a  return  of  proSjierity ;  but  if  he 
proved  refractory,  tiiey  threaten  him  with  divine 
punishments  even  more  severe.  Job,  on  the  con- 
trary, represents  himself,  venial  frailties  excepted, 
as  altogether  upright  and  innocent,  thinks  himself 
unjustly  dealt  with  by  God,  and  reproaches  big 
friends  with  heaping  on  him  unfounded  crimina- 
tions, with  a  view  of  ingratiating  themselves  with 
the  Almighty,  who,  however,  would  visit  with 
condign  punishment  such  busy,  meddling,  offi- 
cious vindicators  of  the  divine  govemmettt. 

Tlie  interest  of  the  narrative  is  kept  up  with 
considerable  skill,  by  progressively  rising  and 
liighly  passionate  language.  At  first,  Job's  friendt 
charge    him,  and   he   defends   himself,  in    miW 
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tecma^'but  gradually  they  are  all  betrayed  into 
warmth  of  temper,  which  goes  on  increasing  until 
the  friends  have  nothing  more  to  ol)ject,  and  Job 
remains  in  ])ussession  of  the  field.  Tiie  discussion 
dien  seems  to  be  at  an  end,  when  a  fresh  dis- 
putant, Elihu,  appears.  Trusting  in  his  just  cause, 
Job  had  proudly  opposed  God,  with  whom  lie 
expostulated,  and  whom  he  charged  with  injus- 
tiae,  when  the  sense  of  his  calamities  should  have 
led  him  to  acknowledge  the  sinfulness  of  human 
nature,  and  humbly  to  submit  to  the  divine  dis- 
pensations. Making  every  allowance  for  Ids  pain- 
ful situation,  and  putting  the  mildest  construction 
on  his  expressions,  he  is  still  substantially  wrong, 
and  could  not  therefore  be  suffered  to  remain  the 
vanquislier  'n  tliis  high  argument.  He  liad  silenced 
his  friends,  but  the  general  issue  remained  to  be 
settled.  Eliliu  had  waited  till  Job  and  his  friends 
had  spoken,  because  thej  were  older  than  he ;  but 
when  he  saw  that  ihe  tliree  visitors  ceased  to  answer, 
lie  offers  himself  to  reason  with  Job,  and  shows  that 
God  is  just  hi  his  ways.     He  does  this, 

1.  From  the  nature  of  inflictions. — He  begins 
by  urging  that  Job  was  very  wrong  in  boasting  of 
his  inte),nity,  and  making  it  appear  that  rewards 
virere  due  to  him  from  God.  How  righteous  soever 
he  was,  he  still  liad  no  claim  to  reward;  on  the 
contrary,  all  men  are  sinners  in  God's  eyes  ;  and 
nobody  can  complain  that  he  suffers  unjustly, 
for  the  very  greatest  sufferings  equal  not  his 
immense  guilt.  Tlien  Elihu  explains  a  leading 
point  on  which  he  difl'ers  from  the  friends  of  .lol) : 
he  asserts  that  from  greater  suflerings  inflicted  on 
a  person  it  was  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  had  sinned 
more  than  others  afflicted  with  a  less  amount  of 
calamity.  Calamities  were,  indeed,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, punishments  for  sins  committed,  but 
at  the  same  time  they  were  correctives  also;  and. 
therefore  they  might  be  inflicted  on  the  compara- 
tively most  righteous  in  preference  to  others.  For 
he  who  was  most  loved  by  God,  was  also  most  in 
danger  of  forgetting  the  sinfulness  inherent  in  all 
men,  and,  consequently,  also  in  himself:  the  rather 
because  sin  would  in  him  less  strongly  manifest 
itself.  If  the  object  of  afflictions  was  attained, 
and  the  distressed  acknowledged  his  sinfulness,  he 
would  humble  liimself  before  God,  who  would 
bless  him  with  greater  hapiiiness  than  he  ever  be- 
fore enjoyed.  But  he  who  took  not  this  view,  and 
did  not  amend  his  ways,  would  be  ruined,  and  the 
blame  would  rest  wholly  with  himself.  Conse- 
quently, if  Job  made  the  best  of  his  misfortune,  God 
would  render  him  most  happy;  but  if  lie  continued 
reliractory,  punishment  would  follow  his  offences. 
According  to  this  view,  the  truly  righteous  cannot 
be  always  miserable  ;  and  their  calamities,  which 
God  not  onlyfrom  His  justice,  as  the  friends  of  Job 
stated,  but  also  from  His  love,  inflicts  temporarily 
oa  them,  are  only  the  means  employed  to  raise  them 
to  higher  moral  rectitude  and  worldly  happiness, 
riie  end  shows  the  dlstin<;tion  between  the  perverse 
sinner,  and  tlie  righteous  man  sulvject  to  sinfulness. 

2.  From  a  clear  conccpiio7i  of  the  7inture  of 
God. — '  How  darest  thou,"  says  Elihu,  '  instead  of 
humbling  thyself  before  God,  defy  Him,  and  oiler 
to  reason  with  Him  ?  The  whole  creation  shows 
forth  His  iriajesty,  and  evinces  His  justice.  For  a 
man  to  stand  up  against  Him  and  to  assert  that 
he  iufl'ers  innocently,  is  the  greatest  anthropumor- 
liiism,  because  it  goes  to  deny  the  Divine  majesty, 
•videut  in  all  the  facts  of  the  created  world,  and 
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including  God's  justice.  His  nature  being  onednd 
indivisible,  it  cannot  on  one  side  exhibit  infinit* 
perfection,  and  cm  the  other  impeil'ection  :  each 
example,  then,  of  God's  grandeur  in  the  creation 
of  the  world  is  evidence  against  the  rash  accusers 
of  God's  justice.  Thus  it  appears  that,  from  the 
outset,  there  must  have  been  a  mistake  in  thy 
calculation,  and  thou  must  the  rather  acknow- 
ledge the  correctness  of  my  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion. God  must  be  just — this  is  certain  from  the 
outset;  and  Ao?»  His  justice  is  not  impaired  by 
calamities  inflicted  on  the  rigiiteous  and  on  thy- 
self, I  have  alreajly  explained.' 

Job  liad,  in  a  stirring  manner,  several  times,  chal- 
lenged God  to  decide  the  contest.  Elihu  susjiects 
the  approach  of  the  Lord,  when,  towards  the  end 
of  his  speech,  a  violent  thunder-storm  arises,  and 
God  answers  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  showing 
how  foolishly  the  latter  had  acted  in  ofl'ering  to 
reason  with  Him,  when  His  works  proved  his  in- 
finite Majesty,  and,  consequently.  His  absolute 
justice.  Job  now  submits  to  God,  and  humbly 
repents  of  his  offence.  Hereupon  God  addresses 
Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  declaring  unto  them 
His  displeasure  at  their  unmerciful  dealing  with 
their  friend,  the  consequences  of  which  could  Only 
be  avoided  by  Job  offering  a  propitiatory  sacw- 
fice.  This  is  dene,  and  the  Lord  grants  unto  Joli 
amjile  compensation  for  his  sufferings. 

II.  Design  of  the  book.  We  here  assume 
the  integrity  of  the  book  of  Job,  or  that  it  has  been 
preserved  in  its  genuine,  unadulterated  state  ;  and 
we  may  do  so  the  rather,  because  those  who  would 
eliminate  single  portions,  must  still  allow  the 
difliculty  of  showing  in  the  remainder  a  fixed  plan 
and  lea<lingidea,  which  again  argv.es  againstthem. 
Moreover,  by  determining  the  design  of  the  book 
the  best  foundation  is  laid  for  proving  its  integrity. 
All  agree  that  the  object  of  the  book  is  the  solution 
of  the  question,  how  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  can  be  consistent 
with  God's  justice.  But  it  should  be  observed 
that  the  direct  problem  exclusively  refers  to  the 
first  point,  the  second  being  only  incidentally 
discussed  on  occasion  of  the  leading  theme.  If 
this  is  overlooked,  the  author  would  appear  to 
have  solved  only  jne  half  of  his  problem  :  the  case 
from  which  the  whole  discussion  proceeds,  has 
reference  merely  to  the  leading  problem.  There 
is  another  fundamental  error  which  has  led  nearly 
all  modem  interpreters  to  a  mistaken  idea  of 
the  design  of  this  book.  Pareau  (De  Jmmor- 
talitaiis  not.  in  libro  Jobi,  De venter,  1807, 
p.  207)  is  the  only  one  who  saw  the'  error  ad- 
verted to,  and  partially  combated  it  with  success. 
They  assume  that  the  jiroblem  could  be  satis- 
factorily solved  only  wlien  the  doctrines  of  im- 
mortality and  retribution  had  been  first  established, 
which  had  not  been  done  by  the  author  of  the 
book  of  Job  :  a  perfect  solution  of  the  question 
was  therefore  not  to  be  expected  from  him.  Some 
asseit  that  his  solution  is  erroneous,  since  retri- 
bution, to  be  expected  in  a  future  world,  is 
transferred  by  him  to  this  life  ;  others  say  that  ho 
cut  the  knot  which  he  could  not  unloose,  and  has 
been  satisfied  to  ask  for  implicit  submission  and 
devoteclness,  showing  at  the  same  time  that  every 
attempt  at  a  solution  must  lead  to  dangerous 
positions :  blind  resignation,  therefore,  was  the 
short  meaning  of  the  lengthened  discussion 

On  nearer  examination,  however,  it  ap))ean  that 
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die  doctrine  of  rch-ihution  after  death  is  not  of  itself 
alone  calculated  to  leiid  to  a  soliitiim  of  flie  pro- 
bjem.  Ill  C(iiiteni[ilatitig  ihe  lives  of  the  rigliteous, 
wno  were  jierfectiy  emliiied  with  this  doctrine,  it 
will  apppiir  that  they  also  sir  iggled  with  doubts; 
Miat  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  is  to 
he  derived  mily  from  the  fundamental  doctrine 
•jn  wliicli  the  faitli  in  retriljution  rests;  and  tliat 
this  faith  is  shaken  where  it  has  not  tlie  necessary 
basis.  The  lielief  in  a  final  judgment  is  firm  and 
rational  only  when  it  rests  on  the  belief  in  God's 
continued  providential  government  of  the  world, 
and  in  his  acting  as  sovereign  Lord  in  all  the 
events  of  iiiiinaii  life.  If  Goit  is  holy  and  just. 
He  must  also  have  the  will  (o  manifest  these 
qualities  in  our  present  life  by  His  bearing  towards 
tliose  who  re|jresent  His  image  on  earth,  as  well 
as  towards  those  who  renounce  it.  If  He  is  om- 
nipotent, nothing  can  in  this  life  prevent  Kiin 
from  exliil'itiiig  His  justice;  but  if  this  is  not 
manifested,  and  if  no  reason  can  be  given  for 
which  He  at  limes  ilefers  His  judgments,  the 
belief  in  retribution  after  death  would  be  flimsy 
and  shallow.  Woe  to  him  who  expects  in  a  future 
world  to  be  supplied  witii  everything  he  missed 
here,  arid  witli  redress  for  all  injuries  sustained! 
He  deceives  himself  His  God  wiis,  during  his 
lil'e  on  earth,  inactive,  shutting  Himself  u])  iu 
heaven:  is  he  sure  tliat  his  (jod  will  herealter  be 
(setter  disposed  or  more  al.le  to  protect  him?  As 
His  essence  remains  the  .same,  and  the  nature  of 
sin  and  \irtiie  is  unchanged,  how  should  He 
then  in  a  futnie  life  punish  the  Conner  ami  reward 
the  latter,  if  He  lioes  nrt  do  so  in  this  lilel  I'em- 
[Kirary  injusiice  is  still  injustice,  and  de^tioys 
the  idea  of  a  holy  and  just  Goil.  A  Goil  who  has 
Kometliing  to  lediess  u  no  God  at  all.  Lucian, 
the  satirist,  coinjiused  a  dialogue  entitled  Zei/s 
'EKeyxofxtvos,  witii  the  vie>v  of  subverting  the 
belief  in  Divine  Providence;  in  which  he  justly 
hiids  fault  with  that  God,  who  allows  the  wicked 
to  lead  a  happy  and  jjleasant  life  in  order  that,  at 
a  distant  lime,  they  may  be  loitured  according  to 
their  deserts,  and  who,  on  the  contrary,  exposes 
the  righteous  to  infinite  miseiy,  that  in  remote 
futurity  they  may  leceive  the  leward  ol  their  vir- 
tue. Some  men  of  sense  amnng  the  lieathens  dis- 
played deep  penetiation  (in  this  suljject.  Claudian, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  |ioem  against  the 
wicketl  Rulinns.  hints  that  doubts  had  been  often 
entertained  of  Divine  Providence,  but  that  they  had 
been  now  removed  by  the  downfall  of  Rnlinus  : — 
'  Abstulit  hunc  tandem  Kufini  pcEna  tumultum 
Atisolvitqiie  deos.  Jj^m  non  ad  culmina  rerum 
Injustos  crevisse  qiieror.  ToUuntur  in  altum 
Ut  lapsu  graviore  ruant.' 
nds  worldly  retriliution  leads  him  to  a  firm  belief 
in  that  after  ileath  He  represents  Rufinus  de- 
scended to  the  nether  world,  doing  penance  and 
enduring  the  keenest  pains.  See  the  rich  collection 
by  liaiih  (in  his  Aofes  to  Claudinn,  1078,  s.s.) 
of  those  passages  in  the  works  of  heathen  writers 
in  which  doubts  of  future  retribution  are  raised 
on  the  ground  of  dislielief  in  piesent  requitals. 
Scripture  knows  nothing  of  a  God  whose  power 
aimits  of  increase,  or  who  is  active  only  in  the  lil'e 
o  come:  ils  God  is  always  full  o(  strength  and 
vigour,  constantly  eiigajieu  in  action.  God"s  just 
retribution  in  this  world  is  extolled  throughout  the 
Old  Testament.  Tne  notion  of  leturii  accommo- 
dated to  actions,  is  its  substiln(^e  and  cenlie.     It 
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is  partit  .ilarly  urged  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  it  u 
only  whin  it  had  been  deeply  rooted  in  the  public 
mind,  and  tlie  belief  in  lutiire  requital  had  ac- 
quired a  firm  and  solid  basis,  that  the  lattei 
doctrine,  which  in  ihe  books  of  Moses  is  but 
dimly  hinted  at,  is  clearly  and  explicitly  pro- 
mulgated. The  New  Testament  holds  out  to  th* 
righteous  promises  of  a  future  lil'e,  as  well  as  of  the 
jiresent ;  and  our  Saviour  himself,  in  setting  forth 
the  rewards  of  those  who,  for  His  sake.  forbCxA 
evevylhing,  begins  with  this  life  (Matt.  xix.  29). 
A  nearer  examination  of  the  benedictions  contained 
in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v.),  shows  tha. 
none  of  them  exclusis  ely  refer  to  future  blessings 
the  judgment  of  the  wicked  is  in  His  viev/  pro- 
ceeding without  interruption,  and  therefore  His 
exampiles  of  the  distribution  of  Divine  justice  iu 
this  world,  are  mingled  with  those  of  requital  in  a 
future  Older  of  things.  The  Galileans,  whose 
blood  Pilate  had  mingled  with  their  own  sacri- 
fices (Lukexiii.  1),  were  in  Christ's  ojiinion  not 
accidentally  killed;  and  he  threatens  those  who 
would  not  rejient,  that  they  should  in  like  manner  ' 
perish.  That  sickness  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
punishment  for  sin,  we  are  clearly  taught  (John  v. 
14:  Luke  v.  20,  24):  in  the  former  pas-age  it  is 
threatened  as  jxinishment  for  sins  committed  ;  in 
the  latter  it  is  healed  in  con.sequence  of  punisii- 
ment  remitted.  Nay,  every  patient  restored  by 
Christ,  who  acted  not  as  a  sujierior  kind  of  Hip- 
jjocrates,  but  as  the  Saviour  of  men,  is  by  that  very 
act  ileclared  tu  be  a  sinner.  The  passage  in  John  ix. 
2,  3,  which  is  often  appealed  to,  in  proof  that  our 
Loid  did  not  consider  sickness  as  a  punishmeni 
fur  sin,  does  not  prove  this,  but  only  op])oses  tlw 
Jewish  ])osition — founded  on  the  mislaken  doc- 
tiine  of  retribution  -  that  all  severe  sicknesses  and 
infiimities  were  const qnences  of  crimes.  But 
what  is,  from  this  point  of  view,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  regarding  the  suli'eringsof  the  righte- 
ous'/    It  rests  on  two  positions. 

1,  Calamity  is  the  only  way  that  leads  to 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Even  the  comjiaiatively 
righteous  are  not  without  sin,  which  can  be  eradi- 
cated only  by  afflictions.  Via  crucis  est  via 
salutis.  He  who  repents  will  attain  to  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  otherwise  obscure  ways  of  God. 
The  afflictions  of  tlie  pious  issue  at  once  from 
God's  justice  and  love.  To  him  who  entertains 
a  proper  sense  of  the  sinfulness  of  man,  no  ca- 
lamity appears  so  great  as  not  to  be  ileserved  as  a 
piinislimeni,  or  useful  as  a  corrective. 

2.  Calamity,  as  tlie  veiled  grace  of  God,  is 
with  the  pious  never  alone,  but  manifest  jiroofs  of 
Div  .ie  favour  accompany  or  follow  it.  Though 
sunk  in  misery,  they  still  are  happier  than  the 
wicked,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  object,  it  is 
terminated  by  the  Lord.  The  nature  of  acts  of 
grace  difliers  according  to  the  quality  of  those 
on  whom  they  are  confened.  The  consolations 
ofi'ered  in  the  Old  Testament  are,  agieeably  ro  the 
weaker  judgment  of  its  professors,  derived  chiifly 
from  external  ciicumstaiices  ;  while  in  the  New 
Testament  they  are  mainly  spiritual,  without, 
however,  excluding  the  leading  external  helps. 
This  dill'erence  is  not  essential,  nor  is  any  othet, 
the  restitutio  in  integrum  being  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment jirincipaHy  confined  to  this  life,  while  in  the 
New  Testament  the  eye  is  directed  l)eyond  the 
limits  of  this  world. 

It    is  tiiia  exclusively   correct  solution  of  the 
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probl.Jiu  which  occurs  in  the  book  of  Job.  All 
interpreters  allow  that  it  is  set  forth  in  Elihu's 
speeches,  and,  from  the  following  observations,  it 
will  appear  that  they  contain  the  opinion  of  the 
author  : — 1.  The  solution  cannot  be  looked  for  in 
Job's  speecliK ;  for  God  proves  himself  gracious 
tfjwards  him  only  after  he  has  repented  and 
humbled  himself.  The  author  of  the  book  says 
(i.  22;  ii.  10;  comp.  iii.  1)  that  Job  had  charged 
God  foolishly,  and  sinned  with  his  lips  ;  and  the 
irpa)Tov  \\/^vSos,  the  materia  peccans,  in  his 
speeches,  is  clearly  pointed  out  to  be.  that  '  he 
was  righieous  in  his  own  eyes,  and  justified  hirn- 
»elf  rather  than  God"  (xxxii.  1,  2).  To  gather  from 
Job's  speeches  a  consistent  view  of  the  subject, 
arid  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  mooted, 
is  impossible  also  on  account  of  tlie  many  contra- 
dictions in  them  ;  as,  for  instance,  when  he  says 
at  one  time,  that  God's  justice  7iever  a[)pears  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  at  another, 
that  it  generally  does  appear,  b'Jt  that  there  are 
evident  exceptions  to  the  gent;ral  rule,  not  liable 
CO  objections.  Sound  principles  are  mixed  up 
i)y  him  with  wrong  ones;  his  views  want  sifting, 
and  the  correct  ideas  must  be  com])leted,  which, 
even  in  his  concludin;,'  a<ldress,  is  not  done  by  him- 
self,nor  is  it  fierformed  by  his  three  friends.  Job 
continues  to  be  embarrassed  for  the  solution,  and 
nfe  is  only  certain  of  this,  that  the  solution  of  his 
friends  cannot  be  satisfactory.  Job  erred  chiefly 
in  not  acknowledging  the  sin  inherent  in  him  ; 
notwithstanding  his  integrity  and  sincere  piety, 
which  prevented  him  from  apprehending  the  ob- 
ject of  the  calamity  inflicted  on  him,  led  him  to 
consider  God's  punisliments  as  arbitrary,  anil 
made  him  despair  of  the  return  of  better  days. 
The  greatness  of  his  sufi'erings  was  in  some  mea- 
Aire  the  cause  of  liis  misconcejjtion,  by  exciting 
his  feelings,  and  ]ireventing  him  from  calmly  con- 
jidering  his  case.  He  was  in  the  state  of  a  man 
temj)fed,and  deserving  God's  indulgence.  He  had 
received  considerable  provocation  from  his  .fritnds, 
and  often  endeavoured  to  soften  his  liarsh  asser- 
tions ;  which,  particularly  in  ch.  xxvii.,  leads  lilm 
iirto  such  contradictions,  as  must  have  occurred 
in  the  life  of  the  tem|)ted  ;  he  is  loud  in  acknow- 
ledging the  wisdom  of  God  (ch.  xxviii.), and  raises 
himself  at  times  to  clieering  iiopes  (comp.  ch. 
Jtix.).  But  this  can  only  excuse,  not  justify  him, 
aiid  therefore  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  honourable 
to  him,  that  he  remains  silent,  wiien  in  Klihu's 
speeclies  the  correct  solution  of  the  question  is 
|iven,  and  that  he  ultimately  acknowledges  his 
fandamentul  error  of  doing  justice  to  himself  only. 
2.  Tlie  solution  of  the  (]uestion  mooted  can- 
not lie  contained  in  the  speeches  of  Job's  frierids. 
Their  demeanour  is  reproved  by  God,  and  rejire- 
sented  as  a  great  sii1,  so  much  so,  inileed,  that  to 
rtbtain  pardon  for  them  Job  was  directed  to  oH'er  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice.  Their  error  ]jroceeded  from 
i  crude  notion  of  sin  in  its  external  appearance; 
and,  inferring  its  existence  from  calamity,  tliey 
were  thus  led  to  condemn  tlie  affiicted  Job  as 
gfuilty  of  heinous  crimes  (ch.  xxxii.).  The  moral 
Use  of  sufferings  was  unknown  to  them;  which 
evidently  proved  that  fijey  themselves  were  not 
ytt  purged  and  cleared  from  guilt.  If  tliey  had 
been  sensible  of  the  natme  of  man,  if  they  had 
nnderstood  themselves,  lliey  would,  on  seeing  tiie 
misery  of  Job,  have  exclaimed,  'God  be  merciful 
to  V*  sinners  ! '     There  is,  indeed,  an  important 
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correct  j.  inciple  in  their  speeches,  whose  centre  it 
forms,  so  much  so,  that  tliey  mostly  err  only  in  the 
application  of  the  general  truth.  It  consists  in  thf 
percejjtion  of  tiie  invariable  connection  between 
sin  and  misery,  which  is  indelibly  engrafted  on 
the  heart  of  man,  and  to  which  many  ancient 
authors  allude.  The  saying,  male  parta  male 
dilabuntur,  is  to  be  found  in  every  language. 
The  problem  of  the  book  is  then  solved  hy  pro- 
perly uniting  the  correct  positions  of  the  speeclies 
both  of  Job  and  his  friends,  by  maintaining  his 
comparative  innocence,  and  by  tracing  the  errnrs 
of  both  parties  to  a  common  source,  the  want  of  a 
sound  insight  into  the  nature  of  sin.  Job  con- 
siders himself  righteous,  and  not  deserving  of  such 
inflictions,  because  he  had  not  committed  any 
heinous  crime;  and  liis  friends  fancy  they  must 
assume  thai  he  was  highly  criminal,  in  order  to 
justify  his  misery. 

3.  The  solution  of  the  question  at  issue  is  not 
exclusively  given  in  the  addresses  of  God,  which 
contain  only  the  ba^is  of  the  solution,  not  the 
solution  itself.  In  setting  forth  his  majesty,  and 
in  showing  that  imputing  to  liim  injustice  is  repug- 
nant to  a  correct  conception  of  his  nature,  these 
addresses  eslablisli  that  there  must  be  a  solution 
which  does  not  impair  divine  justice.  This  is  not, 
indeed,  the  solution  itself,  but  everything  is  thus 
prepared  for  the  soliiiion.  We  apprehend  that  God 
must  be  just,  but  it  remains  further  to  be  shown 
how  he  can  be  just,  and  still  the  righteous  be 
miserable. 

Unless,  then,  we  are  disposed  to  question  ttie 
general  result,  we  are,  by  the  arrangements  of  the 
book,  led  to  the  speeches  of  Elihu  as  containing 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  which  the  autlior, 
moreover,  has  indicated  with  suflBcient  clearness 
l)y  making  the  commencement  and  end  of  the 
narrative  agree  perfectly  with  those  speeches.  The 
leading  principle  in  Elihu's  statement  is,  that 
calamity  in  the  shape  of  trial  was  inflicted  even 
on  the  comparatively  best  men,  but  that  God  al- 
lowed a  favourable  turn  lo  take  place  as  soon  as  it 
had  attained  its  object.  Now  this  is  the  key  tu 
the  events  of  Job's  life.  Though  a  jjious  and 
righteous  man,  he  is  tried  l)y  severe  afflictions. 
He  knows  not  for  wiiat  purpose  he  is  smitten, 
and  his  calamity  continues;  but  when  he  learns 
it  from  the  addiesses  of  Klihu  and  God,  and 
humldes  himself,  he  is  relieved  from  the  burden 
which  oppresses  him,  and  ample  prosperity  atones 
for  tlie  afflictions  he  has  sustained.  Add  to  this, 
that  the  remaining  portiiin  of  Elilius  speeches, 
in  which  he  points  to  God's  infinite  majesty  as 
including  his  justice,  is  contiimed  in  the  ad- 
dresses of  God;  that  Elihu  foretells  God's  ap- 
pearance; that  he  is  not  punished  by  God  as  are 
the  friends  of  Job;  in  fine,  that  Jol)  by  his  very 
silence  acknowledges  the  jiroblem  to  have  been 
solved  by  Elihu;  and  his  silence  is  tlie  mure  sig- 
nificant because  Elihu  had  urged  him  to  defend 
himself  (xxxiii.  32),  and  because  Job  had  re- 
peatedly declared  he  would  '  hold  his  peace,'  if 
it  was  shown  to  him  wherein  he  had  erieil  (vi. 
24,  25  ;  xix.  4).  This  view  of  the  liook  of  Job 
has  among  modern  autliors  been  supported  chiefly 
by  StUudlin  (^Beitrtii/e  zur  lieligions  tind  Sitten- 
lehre,  vol.  ii.  p.  133)  and  Slickel  (Das  Hitch 
Hiob,  Leipzig,  1842),  tliough  in  lx)tli  it  is  mixed 
up  with  mucii  erroneous  matter  ;  and  it  is  f'urtliei 
confirmed  by  tlie  whole  Old  Testament  g;iving 
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'  ic  same  answer  to  tlie  question  mooted  which 
f.ie  sijeeclies  of"  Eliliii  offer  :  in  its  concentrated 
form  it  is  ];resente<l  in  Ps.  xxxvii.  xlix.  Ixxiii. 

From  thfse  considerations  it  appears.  ti)at  those 
.nter])reters  who,  with  Bernstein,  De  Wette,  a!id 
Umhreit,  assunne  that  the  liook  of  Job  was  of  a 
«ceptioal  nature,  and  intended  to  dispute  the  doc- 
trine of  retribution  as  laid  down  in  tlieol her  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  have  entirely  misunderstood 
it.  The  doctrine  of  divine  retribution  is  here  not 
disputed,  but  strengthened,  as  the  case  under  con- 
(ideralion  required  that  it  should  be.  The  object 
of  the  book  would  also  be  too  much  nannwe(),  if 
it  was  restricted  to  ])roving  that  tlie  doctrine  of 
retribution,  as  expounded  by  the  friends  of  Elihu, 
was  erroneous.  The  speeches  of  Eliliu  evidently 
oppose  the  discourses  of  Job  in  stronger  terms 
than  those  of  his  friends.  The  oliject  of  the  book 
is  rather  to  exjilain  generally  the  nature  a»id  ten- 
dency of  afflictions,  and  thereby  to  contriliute 
towards  the  attainment  of  their  design,  to  console 
the  mind,  and  to  cheer  the  drooping  spirits.  It  is 
ilifticuU  for  men  lo  understand  that  their  sufi'er- 
ings,  however  great,  are  still  under  that  degree 
wiiich  tiiey  deserve.  To  consider  afflictions  as 
proofs  of  divine  favour,  we  must  first  learn  to 
bring  them  into  unison  witii  divine  justice.  Upon 
the  doctrine  of  retril)ution  after  death  our  author 
does  not  enter;  but  that  he  knew  it,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  several  passages  witli  great  proliability ; 
as.  for  insfiince,  cli.  xiv.  14,  '  if  a  man  die  sliall  he 
iiveagainf  All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time 
will  I  wait,  till  my  ciiange  como.'  The  iy"here 
iliows  tiiat  the  writer  had  been  before  engaged  in 
considering  tiie  subject  of  life  after  deatli;  and 
when  such  is  the  case,  a  j)ious  mind  will  neces- 
sarily indulge  the  hope,  or  will,  at  least,  have  an 
obscure  presentiment  of  immortality.  The  tiulh, 
also,  of  God's  unbounded  grace,  on  which  the 
doctrine  of  immortality  is  based,  will  be  found 
clearly  laid  down  in  ch.  xix..  Still  the  author 
does  not  recur  to  this  hope  f()r  the  purpose  of 
solving  his  ])ioblem  ;  he  would  not  ground  it  on 
sometliing  in  itself  wanting  su])])ort  and  a  founda- 
tion, namely,  that  wliich  is  presented  in  this  book. 
The  doctrine  of  future  retril)ution,  if  not  sus- 
tained by  the  belief  in  retribution  during  this 
life,  is  truly  a  castle  in  the  air.  The  author 
did  not  intend  in  his  discussion  to  exceed  the 
limits  of  what  God  had  clearly  revealed,  and 
this  was  in  liis  time  contined  to  the  vague 
notion  of  life  cotitinued  after  death,  but  not  con- 
nected with  lewards  and  punishments.  Explicitly 
expressed,  then,  we  have  here  only  the  doctrine  of 
i  She(»l  (see  tiie  collection  of  passages,  p.  123  sqq. 
cf  Pareaus  work  abo\  e  qtioted),  wliich,  indeed,  is 
'lot  erroneous  in  itself,  but  which  still  keeps  the 
blckground  veiled. 

Having  thus  established  the  design  of  the  book 
of  Job,  it  remains  to  consider  the  view  taken  liy 
Ev/ald.  He  jusflv  rejects  tiie  common,  super- 
ficial view  of  its  desi^^n,  which  lias  recently  been 
revived  and  defended  by  Hirf.el  (see  his  Cotn- 
mentar,  Leipzig,  1839),  and  which  repiesonts  the 
author  as  intending  to  show  that  man  cannot  ap- 
prehend tiie  plans  of  God,  and  does  best  to  submit 
in  igiio:aiice  wiriiout  repining  at  afflictions.  The 
author  would  thus  be  reodered  lial>le  to  the  cliarge 
of  having  cut  the  knot  which  he  could  )iot  loose. 
When  this  view  was  first  set  up,  the  solution  oi  one 
I'tbe  most  important  religious  problems  was  veiy 
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unsettled,  and  the  public  mind  generally  remained 
in  suspense;  in  accordance  with  which  state  of 
feeling  this  opinion  is  framed  relating  to  the  design 
of  the  book  of  Job.  The  allegetl  theme  occur.s  in 
no  passage,  not  even  incidcii'ially.  The  writers  in 
question  chiefly  base  it  on  the  discourses  of  God  ; 
and  so,  latterly,  does  Stickel,  who,  although  ac- 
knowledsring  tliat  tlie  solution  of  the  jiroblem  was 
aflbrded  liy  Eliliu,  still  thinks  tiiat  in  tlie  sentimentg 
uttered  by  God  the  sufl'erer  was  ultimately  referred 
tohuman  short-siglitedness  and  directed  to  be  silent, 
the  author  of  the  liook  distrusting  the  correctness 
of  Ills  solution,  and  intending  at  all  events  to  vin- 
dicate God's  justice.  Thus  they  entirely  misun- 
derstand the  main  jioint  in  the  discourses  of  God, 
which  set  forth  his  infinite  majesty  with  a  view, 
not  of  censuring  Job's  inquisitiveness  and  of  tax- 
ing him  with  indiscretion,  but  of  sho'wing  that  it 
was  foolish  to  divest  God  of  justice,  which  is 
inseparalile  from  his  essence.  His  searching  is 
not  itself  blamed,  but  only  the  manner  of  it. 
Nowhere  in  the  whole  book  is  simple  resignation 
crudely  enjoined,  and  nowhere  does  Job  say  that 
he  submits  to  such  an  itijunction.  The  prologue 
rejiresents  his  sufferings  as  trials,  and  the  epilogue 
declares  that  the  end  had  proved  this ;  conse- 
quently the  author  was  comjietent  to  give  a 
theodicee  with  reference  to  tlie  calamity  of  Job, 
and  if  such  is  the  case  he  ciinnot  have  intended 
simply  to  recommend  resignation.  The  .biblical 
writers,  when  engaged  on  this  problem,  know  how 
to  justify  God  with  reference  lo  the  afflictions  of 
tiie  righteous,  and  have  no  intention  of  evading 
the  difficulty  when  tliey  recommend  resignation 
(see  the  Psalms  quoted  above,  and,  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ch.  xii.). 
The  view  of  the  book  of  Job  alluded  to  would 
isolate  it,  and  Uike  it  out  of  its  natural  connection. 
Thus  far,  then,  we  agree  with  Ewahl,  but  we  cannot 
ajiprove  of  his  own  view  of  the  design  of  the  book  of 
Job.  According  to  his  system,  '  calamity  is  never 
a  jjunishinent  for  sins  committeil.  Ijiil  always  a 
mere  phantom,  an  imaginary  show,  above  which 
we  must  raise  ourselves  by  the  consciousness  of 
the  eternal  nature  of  the  human  mind,  to  which, 
by  external  jiiosperity,  nothing  can  lie  added,  and 
from  which,  by  external  misfortune,  notliing  can  be 
taken  away.  It  was  (says  Ewald)  the  merit  of  the 
book  of  Jot)  to  have  prepared  these  sounder  views 
of  worldly  evil  and  of  the  immortality  of  mind, 
transmitting  them  as  fiuitful  buds  to  posterity." 
Now  from  the  outset  we  may  be  sure  tliat  tiifs 
view  is  not  to  be  found,  in  our  book.  Credit  has 
alwavs  been  given  to  Scripture  lor  knowing  how 
to  console  the  distressed — which  Ewald's  system 
must  fail  to  do.  Let  it  be  offered  to  those  who 
are  afflicted  with  severe  and  jiaint'ul  illness,  and 
it  will  prove  abortive.  Fictitious  sufferings  may 
be  soothed  in  this  manner,  real  pains  certainly 
not.  Consciousness  of  the  eternal  nature  of  our 
mind  is  wanted  to  do  all,  but  how  is  it  jiossihle 
when  the  mind  itself  is  depressed?  Tuin  to  the 
Psalms:  do  we  find  in  them  shadowed  out  this 
cold  consolation — the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  which 
has  been  always  coiisiileied  to  I'e  opposed  to  tliat  of 
Scripture?  Read  especi.illy  Psalms  xxxvii.. xli., 
anil  ixxiii.,  which  profess  to  tieat  onrproldem  :  take, 
in  die  New  Testament,  the  piissage  in  Heb.  .xii.  6, 
and  you  will  find  afflictions  coiisiileieil  at  oiice 
as  punishments  inflicted  fiy  divine  justice,  and 
as  means  which  Goil  s  love  employs  io  Lead  us  to 
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higher  hajijiiness.  '  Wliom  the  Lord  loveth  he 
chasteiietli,  and  scouigeth  even"  one  whom  he 
receiveth.'  If  sufierin,"^  and  Uap])iness  are  as 
nothin<;;,  aii<l  have  no  leality,  why  promises  our  Sa- 
viour rewards  to  liis  loUovveis,  and  why  threatens 
he  the  wi<;lie(l  with  puuisiiment  (Matt.  xix.  1(5- 
30)  t  V\'hy  blesses  lie  the  meek,  'for  they  shall 
inherit  the  earth'  (Matt.  v.  5)'^  Why  says  he, 
'  seek  ye  first  the  kini^dum  of  God  and  his  righte- 
ousness, and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  unto 
jou'  (Matt.  vi.  33)  '?  If  righteousness  already  pos- 
sesses everything  and  lacks  nothing,  why  says  Sr. 
Paul,  to  ri^diteiusiiess  are  held  out  the  promise  both 
of  this  life  and  of  the  life  to  come?  Being  thus  im- 
pressed against  Ewahi's  view,  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves,  we  also  (ind,  on  closer  inspection,  that 
it  does  not  apply  to  the  hook  of  .Tob.  To  make  it 
appear  that  it  does,  he  excludes  the  S))eeches  of 
Eldiu —which  seems  rather  suspicious  ;  hut  what 
he  olijects  against  them  is  of  little  importance, 
and  has  l)een  proved  by  Stickel  to  he  erroneous. 
Taking,  however,  what  remains  of  the  book,  it  is 
evident  that  the  e))ilogue  is  decidedly  contrary  to 
Ewahi's  view.  Why  is  it  that  Job  receives  the 
double  of  all  that  he  had  lost,  when,  judged  by 
Evvald's  principles,  he  h.id  lost  notldng  ?  If  in 
any  place,  it  is  in  the  epilogue  that  the  leading 
idea  of  the  author  must  appear;  and  heie  we 
have  not  speeches,  whose  drift  might  admit  of 
doubt,  but  acts,  divine  acts,  the  solution  of  the 
question  by  facts.  Equally  irreconcilalile  is 
Ewald's  view  with  the  jirologue.  The  opening 
scene  is  in  hea\en  ;  Satan  ajipears  before  God, 
and  obtains  leave  to  tempt  Job.  This  enables 
the  reader  from  the  outset  to  see  clearer  into  the 
case  under  consideration  than  did  Job  and  his 
friends,  who  judged  only  according  to  what 
passed  on  earth.  He  siisijects  li'om  the  outset 
what  will  be  the  end  of  the  narrative.  If  it  is 
by  way  of  temptation  only  that  Job  is  subjected 
to  misery,  this  cannot  be  lasting  ;  but  if  it  can- 
not and  most  not  be  lasting,  it  must  be  also  more 
than  an  imaginary  phantom — it  must  be  reality. 
We  might  easily  show  further  that  the  view 
referred  to  is  also  incompatible  with  the  speeches 
of  .Fob,  whonever  lenaunces  ha]iiiiness;  he  is  always 
sither  disconsolate  and  complains,  or  exjnesses 
cheering  liopes  of  a  return  of  better  days;  he 
either  despairs  of  God's  justice,  or  expects  him  to 
prove  it  at  least  partially  by  iiis  rehabilitation. 
We  might  likewise,  with  little  trouble,  ))rove  that 
the  view  of  Kwald  is  not  in  accordance  with  the 
speeches  of  (iod,  who  does  not  address  Job  in 
exhortations  to  the  eil'ect,  'Be  insensible  of  thy 
calamity;"  but,  'Humble  thyself  before  me;  ac- 
Knowledge  in  thy  severe  sull'erings  my  justice 
and  mv  love,  and  thy  own  sinfulness,  and  procure 
release  by  repentance."  But  what  we  have  stated 
on  this  hi'.ui  mav  be  deemed  sufficient. 

III.    ClIAUACTBlt  OKTHKCOIdl'OSlTION  OF  THE 

Book — On  this  nul)ject  tliere  are  three  dilVerent 
ojiiiiions  : — 1.  S;>me  contend  that  the  book  con- 
tains an  entirely  true  history.  2.  Others  assert 
ti»at  it  is  foutided  on  a  true  history,  which  has 
heen  recast,  modified,  and  enlarged  liy  tlie  author. 
3.  The  third  opinion  is,  tliat  the  book  contains  a 
narrative  entirely  imaginary,  and  constructed  by 
the  autlior  to  teach  a  great  moral  truth. 

The  (irst  view,  taken  tiy  numerous  ancient  in- 
tarpreters,  is  now  abanchnied  by  nearly  all  inter- 
preters.     It  -eems,  however,  to  have  been  ailopted 
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by  Josephus,  for  he  places  Job  in  the  list  of  (iie  h\» 
torical  books;  and  it  was  jirevalent  with  all  th< 
fathers  of  the  church.  In  its  support  four  reasons 
are  adduced,  of  which  the  third  and  fouith  are 
quite  untenable;  the  first  and  second  are  out- 
weighed by  other  considerations,  which  render  it 
impossible  to  consider  the  book  of  Job  as  an 
entirely  true  history,  but  which  may  be  used 
in  defence  of  the  second  view  alluded  to.  It  is 
said,  1.  That  Jol)  is  (Ezek.  xiv.  14-20)  mentioned 
as  a  public  character,  together  with  Noah  and 
l^aniel,  and  represented   as  an  example  of  ])iety. 

2.  In  the  Epistle  of  James  (v.  11),  patience  in 
sull'erings  is  recommentled   by  a  relerence  to  Job. 

3.  In  the  Greek  tianslation  of  the  Septuagint  a 
notice  is  a])pended  to  Gen.  xxxvi.  33,  which  states 
that  Job  was  the  King  Jobab  of  Edom.  This 
statement  is  too  late  to  be  relied  on,  and  originates 
in  an  etymological  combination  ;  and  that  it  must 
be  erroneous  is  to  a  tertain  extent  evident  from  the 
contents  of  the  liook,  in  which  Job  is  not  rejjre- 
sented  as  a  king.  4.  Job's  tomb  continues  to  be 
shown  to  Oriental  tourists.  Now  the  fact  of  a 
Job  having  lived  somewhere  would  not  of  itself 
prove  that  the  hero  of  our  narrative  was  that  per- 
son, and  that  this  book  contained  a  purely  histo- 
rical account.  Moreover,  his  tomb  is  shown  not 
in  one  jdace,  but  in  six,  and,  along  with  it,  the 
ilunghill  on  which  Job  is  reported  to  have  sat! 

Against  this  view  it  must  be  remarked  gene- 
rally, that  the  whole  work  is  arranged^  on  a  well- 
considered  plan,  proving  the  autliors  power  of 
independent  invention  ;  that  the  speeches  are,  in 
their  general  structure  and  in  their  details,  so  ela- 
borate, that  they  could  not  have  lieen  brought  out 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  a  conversation  or  dis- 
])utation  ;  that  it  would  be  unnatural  to  suppose 
Job  in  his  disfiesseil  state  to  have  delivered  such 
speeches,  finisiied  with  the  utmost  care;  and  that 
they  exhibit  unil'ormiiy  iti  tlieir  design,  fulness, 
propriety,  and  colouring,  tliough  the  author,  with 
considerable  skill,  represents  each  speaker  whom 
he  introduces  arguing  according  to  his  character. 
Moreover,  in  the  ])rologue  and  epilogue,  as  well 
as  in  the  arrangement  of  the  speeches,  the  ligurea 
3  and  7  constantly  occur,  with  the  decimal  num- 
ber formeil  liy  their  addition.  The  transactions 
between  Goil  and  Satan  in  the  prologue  absolutely 
require  that  we  should  distinguish  between  the 
subject  matter  forming  the  foundation  of  the  work, 
and  its  enlargement ;  which  can  be  only  done  when 
a  poetical  princijjje  is  acknowledged  in  its  com- 
position. God's  speaking  out  of  the  clouds  would 
be  a  miracle,  without  an  oliject  corresponding  to 
its  magnitude,  and  having  a  merely  ))ersonal  refer- 
ence, while  all  the  other  miracles  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament are  in  connection  with  the  theocratical 
government,  and  occur  in  the  midst  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  of  God.  This  argument, 
wliich  might  be  further  extended  without  much 
difficulty,  proves  the  first  view  above  stated  of  the 
book  of  Job  to  be  erroneous,  and  is  meant  to  support 
the  second ;  but  it  does  not  bear  on  the  third,  which 
contends  that  the  narrative  is  an  entire  (iction,  with- 
out any  admixture  of  real  facts.  The  latter  opinion 
is,  indeed,  already  stateil  in  the  Tahnud,  which 
says  that  Job  never  existeii  ;  and  in  modern  times 
it  has  been  defended  chiefly  liy  Bernstein  ;  but  i< 
contrary  to  the  practi'e  w'.ich  anciently  prevailed, 
when  writers  rarely  mventwJ  the  subject  of  a  nar- 
rative  and  rather  took  the  materials  furnished  b» 
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3ad:/ion,  digesting,  enlaigiuo^,  and  modifying 
mem,  so  as  to  make  lliein  harmonize  with  the 
leading  theme.  Taking  the  second  view,  we  must 
still  abstain  from  ui.dcrtakiiig  to  determine  what 
the  poet  derived  from  tradition  and  wliat  he  added 
nimself,  since  we  kiiow  not  how  far  tiadition  had 
already  embellisiied  the  original  f.ict.  The  s^epara- 
tion  of  the  hisloiical  groMndwiirk  from  the  poetical 
embellishments  could  only  succeed,  if  the  same 
history  had  been,  altiiough  in  a  jjoetical  dress, 
transmitted  to  us  by  several  narrators.  Would  any 
person,  if  he  was  not  assisted  by  otlier  authorities, 
undertake  to  determine  what  is  history,  and  what 
is  fiction,  in  an  historical  loinance  of  Walter  Scott, 
or  in  an  historical  drama  of  Sliakspeare  or  Schil- 
ler? Ewald,  indeed,  had  the  courage  to  under- 
take vindicating  for  history  certain  parts  of  our 
narrative,  but  his  elVorts  were  abortive,  as  we  shall 
presently  show.  It  will  aiipear,  indeed,  that  exactly 
those  particulars  which  Ewalil  considers  historical 
may  possibly  have  been  invented,  though  we  do 
not  contend  tliat  they  really  were  so,  which  would 
be  equally  presumptuous.  Heasseits,  1.  Tliat  "the 
name  Job  is  not  invented  by  ihe  author  of  our 
book."  This  would  have  some  semlilance  of  truth, 
if  the  name  had  no  meaning  connecting  it  with 
tlie  contents  of  the  narrative.  But  Job  means  in 
Hebrew  'the  assailed,'  and  may  be  traced  in  the 

form  of  n?*,  born,  or  1135^,  intoxicated,  from 
S^K,  to  attack;  whence  also  3^1X,  the  enemy,  and 
n2*N,  enmity,  are  derived.  Ewald  observes,  in- 
deed, that  (he  im])ort  of  the  wor<l  is  not  very  ap- 
parent, and  is  not  easily  discoverable;  but  wiien 
it  strikes  us  at  once,  must  it  not  have  much  more 
readily  occurred  to  Hebrew  readers?  Tlie  sense  in 
which  the  hero  of  tht-  book  is  called  '  the  assailed," 
appears  at  once  in  the  prologue,  wiiere  Satan  ob- 
tains leave  to  tempt  him.  2.  '  The  names  of  the 
friends  of  Job  are  historical."  As  to  tlie  name 
Eliphaz,  it  occuis  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  4,  10,  12,  and 
seems  to  be  taken  from  thence.  Adopting  names 
in  this  manner  amounts  to  inventing  them.  3.  'It 
is  a  fact  that  Job  lived  in  the  land  of  Uz,  which, 
in  Hebrew  history,  is  distinguished,  neither  in  itself 
nor  its  inhabitants,  and  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
itand  why  the  autiior  selected  this  conntry,  if  he 
was  not  led  to  it  by  history.'  We  shall  see  below 
that  the  plan  of  ilie author  reqniied  him  to  lay  the 
scene  witiioul  Palestine,  but  still  in  its  immediate 
neighbouihood  ;  which  led  him  to  Uz,  a  country 
already  mentioned  in  Genesis.  This  observa- 
tion applies  also  to  the  ])lace  of  abode  of  Job"s 
friends,  which  could  not  l,e  Canaan,  l)ut  must  be 
in  its  vicinity  ;  wherefore  the  country  named  in 
the  book  is  assigned  to  them.  4.  •  The  sickness 
of  Job  is  an  historical  fact;  l»e  wasafilicted  with 
elephantiasis,  and  it  is  inconceivalde  why  the 
author  chose  this  disease,  which  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence, if  he  had  not  drawn  this  particular  fact 
from  real  history.'  Now  the  reason  of  this  se- 
lection was,,  that  elephantiasis  is  a  most  awful 
disease,  and  that  tlie  author  probably  knew  none 
more  so;  and  jx-rsons  labouring  under  elephan- 
tiasis lyeie  i-enerally  consiiJered  as  smitten  by  God 
(Deut.  xxiv.  S,  9)  [Job  s  Disease]. 

These  are  all  the  jarticulars  which  Ewald 
points  out  as  historical,  and  from  our  examina- 
tion of  them  it  will  be  clear,  that  we  must  confine 
ourselves  to  contending  fjran  historical  foundation 
of  the  book,  but  must  not  undertake  Ic  delermiitf 
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the  exact  nature  of  the  groundwork  :  we  infer  the 

character  of  the  composition  from  analogy,  but 
cannot  prove  it  from  the  book  itself.  That  i«s 
historical  framework  was  poetically  enlarged  by 
the  author,  has  been  already  observed  by  Luthei 
(see  his  Tischreden,  or  Table  Talk,  ]).  318).  As 
f\)r  the  rest,  the  subtility  displayed  in  exjilaining 
opposite  views,  the  carefully  drawn  characters  of 
the  persons  introduced,  and  their  animated  dis- 
courses, lead  us  to  suppose  tliat  the  question  at 
\is\ie  ha.i\  previously  been  the  suiiject  of  various 
discussions  in  presence  of  the  autho""  v.ho,  perhaps, 
took  part  in  them.  Thus  there  would  be  an  histo- 
rical foundation,  not  only  for  tlie  tacts  related  in 
the  boo^,  but  to  a  certain  extent  also  for  the 
speeches. 

IV.  Descent,  country,  and  age  ov  the 
AUTiioit. — Opinions  differed  in  ancient  times  as 
to  the  nation  to  which  the  author  belonged;  some 
considering  him  to  have  been  an  Arab,  others  aii 
Israelite  ;  but  the  latter  su])p^sltion  is  undoubtedly 
preferable.  For,  1st,  we  lind  in  our  book  many 
ideas  of  grnuine  Israelite  growth:  the  creation  of 
the  world  is  described,  in  accordance  with  the 
prevailing  notions  of  the  Israelites,  as  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  divine  omnijMitence  ;  man  is  formed 
of  clay  ;  thesi)irit  of  man  is  God's  breath  ;  God  em- 
ploys the  angels  for  the  performance  of  his  oiders; 
Satan,  theenemv  of  the  chosen  children  ol  God,  is 
his  instrument  fi^r  tempting  them  ;  men  are  weak 
and  sinful  ;  nobody  is  pure  in  the  sight  of  God  ; 
moral  coirujition  is  propagated  Tlieie  is  pro- 
mulgateil  to  men  the  law  of  God,  which  they  must 
not  infringe,  and  the  transgressions  of  which  are 
visited  on  ofl"enders  u  ith  punishnients.  Moreover, 
the  nether  world,  or  .Sheol,  is  depicted  in  hues  en- 
tirely Hebrew.  To  these  ])articnlais  niiglif,  with- 
out much  trouble,  I'e  added  many  more  ;  but  the 
deep-searching  inquirer  will  jj.irticularly  weigh, 
2ndly,  the  fact,  that  the  book  displays  a  strength 
and  fervour  of  religions  faith,  such  as  could  only 
lie  expected  within  the  domain  of  revelation. 
Monotheism,  if  the  assertions  i/f  ancient  Arabian 
authors  may  be  trusted,  ])revaile(l,  indeed,  for  a 
long  period  among  the  Arabs;  and  it  held  its 
ground  at  least  among  a  jxntion  of  the  nation  till 
the  age  of  Mohammed,  wjio  obtained  for  it  a 
complete  triumph  over  ^lolytheism,  which  was 
spreading  from  Syria.  Still  tiie  god  of  tiie  Arabs 
was,  as  those  of  the  heathens  generally  were, 
a  retired  god,  dwelling  far  apart,  while  the 
people  of  the  Old  Covenant  enjoyed  the  jnivilege 
of  a  vital  communion  with  God  ;  and  the  warmth 
with  which  our  author  enters  into  this  view,  in- 
conlrovertibly  proves  that  he  was  an  Israelite. 
3dly .  As  regards  the  language  of  our  book,  several 
ancient  writers  asserted  that  it  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  the  Aramaean  or  Arabic  tongue,  and  after- 
wards translated  into  Hebrew  by  Moses,  David, 
Solomon,  or  some  iniknown  wiiter.  Of  this  opi- 
nion was  the  author  of  the  Ap]iendix  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  and  the  compiler  of  the  tract  on  .Job 
addetl  to  the  works  of  Origen  and  Jennie  :  in 
modern  times  it  has  been  chiefly  defended  by 
Spanheim,  in  his  Ilistoria  Jobi.  But  for  a  trans- 
lation there  is  too  much  propriety  and  ]  recision 
in  the  use  of  words  and  jJirases  ;  the  sentences  are 
too  com]iact,  and  free  from  ledundant  exjiressions 
and  members  ;  and  too  much  care  is  bestowed  on 
their  harmony  and  easy  How.  The  laiallelism 
also  is  too  accurate  and  perfect  for  a  translatioo, 
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aiid  the  ivhole  bieatlies  a  I'reshness  that  couU     ie 
expected  from  an  original  work  only. 

Sensible  of  the  weight  of  this  aiguinenl  oti  <jis, 
as  Eichhorn,  took  a  meilium  course,  and  assumed 
Ihat  tlie  author  was  a  Hebrew,  though  he  did 
not  live  among  his  countrymen,  but  in  Arabia. 
'  The  earlier  Hebrew  history,'  they  say,  '  is  un- 
known to  the  author,  who  is  ignorant  of  Abraiiam, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  In  jiorlraying  nature,  also, 
he  proves  himself  always  familiar  with  Arabia, 
while  he  is  silent  respecting  the  characteristics  of 
Palestine.  With  Egypt  lie  must  have  been  well 
acqu.ainted  ;  whicli  can  be  accounted  for  bet'er 
by  supposing  him  to  have  lived  in  Arabia  than 
in  Palestine.'  Tliese  reasons  are,  however,  not 
cogent.  The  cause  wliy  the  author  did  not  enter 
into  the  history  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  nature  of 
Palestine,  appears  from  his  design.  In  deciding 
the  question  at  issue  he  waves  the  instruction 
given  by  divine  revelation,  and  undertakes  to 
perfi)rm  the  task  by  appealing  only  to  religious 
consciousness  and  experience.  On  the  plan  of 
tlie  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  he  treats  the  question 
as  one  of  natural  theology,  in  order  that  the 
human  mind  might  arrive  at  its  solution  spon- 
taneously, and  l;e  more  dee])ly  impressed.  He 
would  not,  by  referring  to  a  iew  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, overturn  errors  which  might  afterwards 
spring  up  again;  but  they  should  be  exposed  and 
demolished  separately,  and  the  truth  then  be  found 
by  uniting  the  correct  ingredients  of  opposite 
views.  In  following  this  plan  the  author  in- 
tended to  support  Scri])ture  :  in  a  similar  manner 
Pascal,  in  his  Peiuees,  explains  the  nature  ot 
man  first  from  experience  only,  and  next  froir 
Scripture,  This  plan  is  indicated  by  the  sceoe 
being  laid  not  ir.  Pah=siine,  but  among  a  people 
quite  unconnected  with  its  inhabitants;  at  the 
same  time  he  will  not  go  farther  than  his  ol>ject 
required,  and  he  therefore  chooses  t/ie  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Palestine.  Thus  the  ])lacing 
of  the  scene  in  a  foreign  country  is  not  histoiical, 
but  proceeds  from  the  free  choice  of  the  author. 
The  scene  being  laid  in  a  foreign  country,  the 
portraying  of  life  and  nature  must  of  course 
agree  with  that  coinjtry,  and  not  with  Palestine  (see 
ch.  xl.  23  I.  It  may  no  doubt  l)e  said,  that  the  re- 
markable vigoiir  and  sprightliness  of  the  author's 
descrijjtions  of  tlie  scenery  and  people,  justify  us 
in  assuming  that  he  was  actually  acquainted  wit!) 
thetn  ;  but  this  cannot  be  asserted  as  quite  cer- 
tain,since  it  wouldim])airthehigli  idea  entertained 
of  the  ptnvers  of  poetry.  Tlie  correctness  of  this 
"iew  is  eminently  strengthened  by  the  manner  in 
whicli  tlie  author  designedly  uses  the  names  of  God. 
The  Old  Testament  distinguisiies  between  Eloliim, 
the  abstract  God,  the  Deity,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Jehovali.  the  concreleGod,  with  whom  the  Israelites 
had  made  a  covenant,  on  tlie  other  (Gen.  vi.  3,  4). 
Now  the  latter  name  occurs  in  Job  generally,  wiiere 
the  author  iiiinself  ai-'jieais,  not  only  in  th<!  pro- 
logue and  epilogue,  but  in  the  short  sentences  in- 
ttoducing  the  speakers,  as  in  xxxviii,  I  ;  xl.  1,  3,  6. 
In  the  body  of  the  work,  imwever,  we  have  only 
the  names  Elohim,  Eloaii,  an<l  similar  terms,  with 
tiie  exception  of  xii.  U,  wiiere  Jehovah  occurs. 
Tnis  very  jiassage  argties  against  those  who,  from 
the  distinct  names  of  God.  v^ould  infer  that  the 

Erologue  and  epihigut-  are  mtt  irciiuinc.      Eich- 
om  (see  I'^inleitun;/^  §  t)41,  a.)  assumes  that  tlie 
Author  had,  bv  his  ]aiticular  i:se  of  the  names  of 
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God,  intended  to  represent  iiimself  as  younger  tlwB! 
the  other  interlocutors  ;  but  the  notion  of  the  name 
Jehovah  having  come  later  into  general  use,  is  con" 
trary  to  history,  and  we  must  then  airive  at  this  re- 
sult, that  the  author  by  his  selection  of  the  names  of 
God,  which  he  lends  to  the  interlocutors,  intended 
to  express  his  design  of  waving  all  theocratic 
principles.  Tiie  few  passages  in  which  he  seems 
to  abandon  this  design,  namely,  in  addition  to 
that  quoted,  cli.  i.  21,  where  Job,  in  speaking  of 
God,  uses  the  name  Jehovali,  make  it  appear  even 
clearer.  By  tiius  torgetting  himself,  lie  betrays 
the  fact  that  his  general  use  of  the  names  of  God 
proceeds  from  designedly  forsaking  the  usage  of 
the  language.  The  context,  moreover,  of  the 
two  passages  in  which  he  seems  to  forget  him- 
self and  uses  the  name  Jehovah,  proves  that 
this  change  is  judiciously  made,  the  deep  and 
awful  sense  of  his  subject  prompting  him  to  an 
elevated,  solemn  style,  to  which  the  name  Eloah 
was  not  suitable.  And  if  there  is  design  in  the 
selection  of  the  names  of  God,  why  not  also  in  the 
selection  of  the  country  in  which  the  scene  is  laid? 
This  may  be  assumed  the  ratlier,  because  history 
says  nothing  of  Israelites  having  permanently 
taken  u])  their  residence  in  the  land  of  Uz,  and  be- 
cause other  circumstances  alreaily  detailed  oblige 
us  to  admit  that  tlie  author  was  not  (;nly  an 
Israelite  by  descent,  Imt  lived  also  in  the  midst 
of  his  jieople,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a 
religious  communion  with  them.  It  should  also 
be  remembered,  that  the  antlior,  without  directly 
mentioning  the  Pentateuch,  frequently  alludes  to 
portions  of  it,  as  in  ch.  iii.  4,  to  Gen.  i.  3;  in 
ch.  iv.  I'l'',  and  xxxiii.  6,  to  Moses"  account  of 
the  creation  of  man  ;  in  cii.  v.  14,  to  Deut.  xxxii. 
32;  in  ch.  xxiv.  11,  to  Deut.  xxv.  4.  Tiiat  the 
name  of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite,  one  of  the  three 
friends  oi"  Job,  sccnis  also  to  have  been  taken  from 
the  Pentateuch,  was  mentioned  above.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  allusions  tliere  are  several  more  to 
other  books  of  the  Olil  Testament,  as  the  Psalms 
and  Proverbs — which  proves  that  the  author  must 
not  be  severed  from  the  Israelite  cumiiiunion. 
From  what  we  have  statetl  against  the  hypothesis 
that  our  book  was  coinjiosed  in  Araliia,  a  judg- 
ment may  be  formed  of  ilie  opinion  ol  Hitzig  and 
Hiizel,wlio  assu'.ne  that  it  was  written  in  Egypt: 
the  sole  foundation  for  which  is,  that  the  author 
shows  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  that  coun- 
try, which  proves  him  to  liave  Ijeen  a  long  observer 
of  it.  Most  particulars  adduced  in  su])[iort  of  this 
view  cannot  stand  a  close  examination.  Thus  it 
is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  descri]ition  of  the 
working  of  mines  in  ch.  xxv'ii.  must  necessarily 
have  reference  to  Egypt :  PlinEiiicia,  Arabia,  and 
Edom  alforded  much  better  materials.  That  the 
author  must  have  known  the  Egyptian  mausolea 
rests  on  an  erroneous  interjiretation  of  cii.  iii.  14, 
which  may  also  be  said  of  the  assertion  tiiat  ch. 
xxix.  18  refeis  to  the  Egyjitian  mytlius  of  the 
Phoenix.  Casting  aside  these  ailiitrarily  assumed 
Egyptian  references,  we  have  only  the  following; 
— Our  author  knows  the  Egyptian  vessels  of  bul- 
ruslies,  ix.  2(i  ;  the  Nile-giiiss,  viii.  12;  the 
Nile-horse  (Behemoth),  and  the  crocodile  (Levia- 
than), xi.  15,  xli.  1.  Now,  as  these  things  belong 
to  the  more  jirmninent  ]'*;culiarities  of  a  neigh- 
bouring (country,  they  must  have  been  known  to 
every  educated  Israelite:  the  vessels  of  bulnishe* 
aie  mentioned  also  in  Isa.  xviii.  2.     Neither  ai'< 
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we  disposetl  Ui  adopt  the  comprumising  view  of 
Stickel  who  assumes  that  the  author  wrote  his 
book  in  the  Israelite  territory,  indeed,  but  ch)se  to 
the  frontier,  in  the  far  south-east  of  Palestine. 
That  the  autlior  had  there  the  materials  for  his 
descri])tions,  comparisons,  and  imagery,  set  better 
before  his  eyes,  than  any  wliere  else,  is  true;  for  there 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  mines,  caravans, 
drying  up  of  brooks,  &c.  But  this  is  not  sufficient 
proof  of  the  author  having  lived  permanently 
in  that  remote  jiarl  of  Palestine,  and  of  having 
tliere  written  his  book  :  he  was  not  a  mere  copyist 
of  nature,  but  a  poet  of  considerable  eminence, 
endowed  with  the  jjower  of  vividly  representing 
things  absent  from  him.  That  he  lived  and  wrote 
in  the  midst  of  his  nation,  is  proved  by  all  ana- 
logy and  by  the  general  chaiacter  of  the  book. 
It  looks  not  like  a  writing  composed  in  some 
remote  corner  of  the  world,  where  the  question  at 
issue  could  not  have  lieen  so  fully  discussed,  nor 
have  created  such  a  deep  interest.  Jerusalem  was 
the  metropolis  of  the  Jews  in  a  sense  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  wliich  belongs  to  any  other  capi- 
tal :  it  was,  by  order  of  God,  the  religious  centre 
of  the  nation,  where  all  geneial  and  leading  mea- 
sures of  the  nation  originated,  and  to  which  all 
pretending  to  distinction  and  superiority  resorted. 

Proceeding  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the  age  of 
the  author  (>f  tliis  book,  we  meet  with  three  opi- 
nions : — 1.  I'liat  he  lived  before  Moses,  or  was,  at 
least,  his  contemporary.  2.  That  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Solomon,  or  in  the  centuries  next  follow- 
ing. 3.  Tiiat  he  lived  shortly  before,  or  during,  or 
even  after  the  Baliylonian  exile.  The  view  of 
those  who  assert  the  book  to  have  been  written  long 
aftei  the  Babylonian  exile,  can  be  supported,  as 
Hirzel  justly  observes,  neither  by  tiie  nature  of  its 
language  nor  by  reasons  derived  from  its  historical 
groundwork,  and  is  therefore  now  generally  re- 
jected ;  but,  apart  from  this  opinion,  tliere  is,  in 
those  remaining,  a  difference  as  to  the  date  of  no 
less  than  lOUO  years. 

We  must,  first,  declare  ourselves  decidedly 
against  the  view  of  those  who — as  Le  Clerc  among 
earlier  interpreteis ;  and  among  recent  expositors, 
Bernstein,  Gesenius,  Umbreit,  and  De  Wetfe — 
place  our  book  in  the  time  of  the  Chaldaean  exile. 
They  were  led  to  this_couclusion  by  tlieir  precon- 
ceived opinion  that  tiie  dtjctrine  of  Satan,  who  is 
introduced  in  the  prologue,  was  of  Chaldaean 
origin  ;  which  lias  also  induced  otiievs,  while  con- 
tending for  a  liigher  antiquity  of  the  book,  to  pro- 
nounce the  prologue,  at  least  tlie  scene  in  ch.  i. 
6-12,  to  be  spurious  ;  or  losing  sight  of  the  poetical 
character  of  the  prologue  as  well  as  of  the  speeches, 
to  assert  tiiat  the  Satan  of  this  book  was  dilferent 
from  tlie  Satan  of  later  times  ;  or  linally,  to  assume 
with  Stickel,  tliat  tiie  author  iiad  lived  in  a  place 
where  he  cottld  be  impressed  witli  Babylonian 
opinions  before  they  had  spread  among  tiie  great 
body  of  his  nation.  But  the  assertion,  that  tlie 
doctrine  of  Satan  originated  among  the  Jews 
during  tiie  Babylonian  exile,  and  was  deriveil 
generally  from  Babylonian  suggestions,  has  been 
shown  iiy  several  interpreters  to  be  erroneous,  and 
very  recently,  by  Hengstenlierg  (^A^gypten  imd  die 
Biicher  AJosis,  p.  164,  sq.).  This  opinion  was,  iiow- 
ever,  suited  to  and  siippurted  by  tlios-  wlio,  iieaded 
oy  Bernstein,  a-^serted  that  .Fob  was  u  symbolic  pei- 
sonage — a  peisonihcation  of  tlie  Jews  sullering  in 
theBi^ile — and  who  thus  gave  to  our  book  a'  atioual 
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reference  and  meaning;  in  like  manner  as  soine  had 
before  introduced  a  pieposterous  system  of  inter 
preting  ]«alms  containing  personal  lanientationa, 
by  converting  them  into  national  lamentations,  and 
applying  to  them  the  principle  of  symbolization. 
Now,  in  the  book  of  Job  there  is  certainly  no  tiace 
of  national  reference;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to 
assume  an  allegory  running  through  an  entire 
work,  and  still  nowhere  manifesting  its  presence. 
It  is  said  by  other  interpreters,  that,  in  the  times 
of  trouble,  during  the  Babylonian  exile,  first 
originated  the  disheartening  view  of  human  life, 
and  that  then  the  jnoblem  of  o<u-  book  first  en- 
grossed the  public  mind;  by  which  observation 
thev,  by  way  of  compromise,  refer  its  composition 
to  that  period,  without  contending  for  a  symbolic 
exposition.  But  tlie  sense  of  misery  and  of  the 
nothingness  of  human  life,  is  found  among  all 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  cultivateil  and  un- 
cultivateil  :  Noah,  Jacob,  Moses,  complain,  and 
as  old  as  suffering  must  be  the  question  of  the 
seeming  disparity  in  the  distribution  of  good  and 
evil,  and  how  this  disparity  can  be  reconciled  witi) 
God's  justice.  It  is  frequently  under  considera- 
tion in  the  Psalnis. 

Against  thosp  who  refer  the  composition  of  Job 
to  the  time  of  tlie  Babylonian  exile,  militate, 
first,  the  references  to  it  in  the  Old  Testament, 
which  prove  that  it  was  before  this  period  a  gene- 
rally known  writing.  Thus,  in  Ezek.  xiv.  14-20, 
are  mentioned  '  three  men,  Noah,  Daniel,  and  Job,' 
as  examples  of  righteousness.  Mr.  Bernstein,  in- 
deed, in  defending  his  hypothesis,  rejects  this 
passage  as  spurious,  but  it  bears  every  mark  of 
genuineness.  Further,  in  Jeremiah  xx.  14,  we 
find  evidently  imitated  Job's  cursing  of  the  day 
of  his  birth  (ch.  iii.).  Not  only  the  sentiments 
but  the  words  are  often  the  same ;  and  that  this 
coincidence  is  not  accidental,  or  that  the  author 
did  not  imitate  Jeremiah,  apjiears  from  the  lite- 
rary character  of  each.  Jeremiah  shows  !iim- 
self  throughout  dejiendent  on  ancient  writings, 
whereas  our  author  is  quite  original  and  inde- 
pendent, as  proved  by  Kiiper  (see  Jeremias  libro- 
rum  sacroriun  intcrpres  atqiie  vindex,  p.  164, 
sq.).  There  are  also  in  the  Lameiitations  of  Jere- 
miah, many  jiassages  clearly  alluding  to  our 
book,  which  must  have  eminently  suited  his  taste 
and  interested  him  (comp.  xvi.  13  with  Lam.  ii. 
16;  and  xix.  8,  with  Lam.  iii.  7,  9).  In  Isaiah 
the  jjeculiar  use  of  N2V  (xl.  2)  refers  us  to 
Job  i.  (comp.  x.  17;  xiv.  14);  and  the  double 
received  from  God's  hand  alludes  to  the  end  of 
the  history  of  Job,  who  is  there  considered  as  typi- 
fying the  future  fate  of  the  cliuich.  Isaiah  Ixi.  7. 
'In  their  land  they  shall  have  the  double."  al 
ludes  to  the  same  jioint ;  ch.  li.  9  depends  on  Job 
xxvi.  13  ;  and  ch.  xix.  5,  almost  literally  agrees 
with  Job  xiv.  1 1  (see  Kiiper,  yi.  166).  Another 
example  of  words  borrowed  from  Job  occurs  in 
Psalm  cvii.  42,  where  the  second  part  of  the  verse 
agrees  literally  with  Job  v.  16.  2.  A  most  de- 
cisive reason  against  assigning  the  composition  of 
Job  to  the  periotl  of  tlie  Exile  is  derived  IVom  the 
language,  since  it  is  free  from  those  Chaldaisms 
which  occur  in  the  books  written  about  that  time 
Eichhom  justly  obsirves,  '  Let  him  who  is  fit  for 
such  reseauhes,  only  read,  first,  a  writing,  tainted 
with  Araina;isms,  and  next  the  book  of  Job  :  they 
will  be  found  diverging  as  east  and  west.  There 
is  no  exam  le  of  an  independent,  original  work, 
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composed  in  pure  language,  after  the  Exile.     Ze- 

chariali  indeed,  lliimyli  writing  after  the  Exile, 
has  few  Ciialdaisms ;  but  a'closer  inspection 
shows  that  this  case  is  not  analogous  to  that  of"  our 
book.  The  ccmpaiative  puiily  ol"  Zechariahs  lan- 
guage can  be  accounted  for  by  his  constant  occu- 
pation with  ihe  sacred  writings  of  the  period  before 
the  Exile,  on  which  he  proves  himself  entirely 
dependent.  3.  Equally  conclusive  is  tlie  jjoetical 
character  of  the  book.  The  Exile  might  produce  a 
soft,  moving  [joem,  but  could  not  give  birth  to  such 
arich,  compact,  animated,  and  warm  composition 
as  ours,  breathing  youthful  freshness  throughout. 
Ewald,  in  acknowledging  this,  says  justly,  '  The 
high  skill  displayed  in  this  book  cannot  be  well 
expected  from  later  centuries,  when  poetry  had 
by  degrees  generally  declined,  and  particularly 
in  the  higher  art  required  by  large  compositions; 
and  language  so  concise  and  expressive  as  that  of 
our  author,  is  not  found  in  writings  of  later  times.' 
To  the  view  which  places  the  age  of  the  book 
of  Job  in  the  time  of  the  Babylonian  exile,  is 
most  opposed  that  which  assigns  the  composition 
of  it  to  a  jjeriod  prior  to  Moses.  In  su[)port 
of  this  lattei-  view,  only  two  arguments  having  a 
semblance  of  firce  can  be  adiluced,  and  they 
will  not  bear  the  ^est  of  strict  inquiry.  It  is  said, 
1.  'There  is  in  the  book  of  Job  nt>  direct  reference 
to  the  Mosaic  legislation;  and  its  descriptions 
and  other  statements  are  suited  to  the  jieriod 
of  the  patriarchs ;  as,  for  instance,  the  great  au- 
thority held  by  old  men.  the  high  age  (jf  Job,  and 
fathers  oHering sacrifices  for  their  families — wlilch 
leads  to  the  supposition  that  when  our  book  was 
written  no  sacerdotal  order  yet  existed."  These 
points,  howevei',  are  quite  intelligilde.  if  the  design 
of  the  book,  as  stated  aimve,  is  kept  in  view. 
The  author  intended  not  to  rest  the  decision 
of  the  question  at  issue  on  particular  passages 
of  Scrijjture,  but  on  religious  consciousness  and 
experience.  This  at  once  explains  why  he 
places  the  scene  without  Palestine,  why  he  jilaces 
it  in  the  jtatriarchal  age,  and  why  he  avoids  the 
use  of  the  name  Jeliovah  ;  of  these  three  items 
the  first  sidliciently  accounts  for  no  reference 
being  made  to  the  Mosaic  legislation.  It  is 
indeed  said,  that  fn-  an  author  of  a  later 
periodj  who  undertook  to  portray  earlier  times, 
it  would  hardly  have  been  possible  to  jjerform  his 
task,  without  occasionally  forgetting  his  roll.  But 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  wliat,  in  such  a  case, 
is  ))Ossible.  What  might  be  expected  from  our 
author  in  this  respect  may  be  inferred  from  his 
skill  in  the  intentional  use  of  the  names  of  God 
— from  the  steadiness  with  which,  among  foreign 
scenery,  he  proceeds  to  develop  ids  subject — from 
the  able  disposition  of  the  s|)eeclies,  and  the 
nicely  drawing  of  the  characters  of  the  interlocu- 
tors, who  are  always  rejiiesented  speaking  and  act- 
ing in  conl'ormity  with  the  part  assigned  to  them. 
In  the  proper  execution  of  his  work  he  may 
have  been  assisted  l>y  witnessing  abroad  the  pa- 
triarchal life  ol'nomades,  which,  in  its  essential  <"ea- 
tures,  is  always  the  same.  This  supposition  is  ren- 
dered in  some  degree  probable,  from  the  descrip- 
tions of  Arabia  being  ex.ict  ly  agreeable  to  its  natn  lal 
condition,  and  benig  even  more  specitic  than 
those  of  Egy|)l,  though  Hirzel  is  jjleased  to 
•elect  the  latter  country,  in  detennining  where 
♦he  author  of  our  book  lived  and  composed  it. 
t.    •  The   language   of  the    book  of  Job   seems 
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strongly  to  support  the  opinion  of  its  havin§ 
been  written  Ijcfore  Moses.'  It  has  been  often 
said,  that  no  writing  of  the  Old  Testament  may 
be  more  frequently  illusirated  from  the  Arabic 
than  this  book.  Jeiouie  observes  (^Vra-fat,  tn 
Dan?),  '  Jobum  cum  Arabica  lingua  plurimam 
habere  societatem  ;'  and  Schultens  proved  this  so 
incontrovertibly  that  Geseiiius  was  rather  too  late 
in  denying  the  i"act  (see  his  Gaschiclite  der  He- 
br'dischen  Sprache,  p.  33).  Now,  from  this 
character  of  its  language  we  might  be  induced 
to  infer,  that  the  work  was  written  in  the  re- 
motest times,  when  the  separation  of  the  dialects 
had  only  begun,  but  had  not  yet  been  comj)leted. 
This  inference  would,  iiowever,  be  sale  only  if 
the  book  were  written  in  prose.  It  is  solely  from 
works  of  this  class,  that  the  general  usage  of  the 
language  prevailing  at  the  tiine  of  tiie  author 
can  be  seen.  On  the  contrary,  the  selection  of 
obsolete  and  rare  words  and  forms,  with  the 
Hebrews,  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  poetical 
style,  and  served  to  distinguish  it  from  the  usual, 
habitual  way  of  writing.  This  peculiarity  belongs 
to  our  book  more  than  to  any  other;  which  ma\ 
be  explained  from  its  elevated  character  and 
general  plan  ;  it  rises  above  commonplace  ideas 
more  than  any  othei-  Hebrew  writing,  and  the 
plan  of  the  author  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to 
impress  on  the  language,  as  much  as  possible,  an 
antique  and  foreign  cliaracfer. 

The  most  complete  statement  of  the  reasons  in 
supp(,'it  of  the  opinion  that  the  book  of  Job  wa.s 
vaitlen  after  the  age  oi"  Moses,  may  be  found  in 
Richter's  tssay,  De  /Elate  Jobi  dcfinienda,  re- 
prir.ted  in  llosenmiiller"s  edition  of  Lowth's  Pra^- 
Icctioneo:  Ds  Poesi  Sacra  Hebrceorum  :  in  which 
he  maintains  that  it  was  written  in  the  age  oi 
Solomon.  Most  of  these  reasons,  indeed,  are  either 
not  conclusive  at  all,  or  not  quite  cogent.  Thus 
it  is  an  arbitrary  assumption,  proved  hy  modern 
researches  to  be  erroneous,  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  unknown  previous  to  the  age  ol  Moses.  The 
assertion  too,,  tliat  the  marks  of  cultivation  and 
retintment  observalde  in  our  book  belonged  to  a 
later  age,  rests  on  no  historical  ground.  Further, 
it  cannot  be  said,  that  for  such  an  early  time 
the  language  is  too  smooth  and  neat,  since 
in  no  Semitic  dialect  is  it  ])ossible  to  trace  a 
progressive  improvement.  Tlie  evident  corre- 
spondence also  between  our  book  and  the  Proverbs 
and  Psalms  is  not  a  pojnt  provmg  with  resistless 
force  that  they  were  all  written  at  the  same  time. 
It  is,  indeed,  sometimes  of  such  a  kind,  that  the 
authors  of  the  Proverbs  and  Psalms  cannot  be 
exactly  said  to  have  copied  our  book ;  l)ut  it 
may  be  accounted  for  by  their  all  belonging  to 
the  same  class  of  writings,  by  the  very  great  uni- 
formity and  accorilance  of  religious  conceptions 
and  sentiments  expressed  in  tlie  Ohl  Testament, 
and  by  the  stability  of  its  religious  character. 

Still  the  argument  derived  from  the  coire.spond- 
ence  between  our  book  and  lheP.salms  is  not  devoid 
of  force  ;  for  the  accordance  of  ideas,  sentiments, 
and  calouring  in  them  is  such  that  the  circum 
stances  referred  to  cannot  be  considered  as  com- 
pletely accounting  for  it.  There  are  passages  \\\ 
which  the  autiic"  of  our  book  clearly  alludes  t* 
the  Psalms  and  Picverbs.  A  striking  cxampU 
of  this  kind  occurs  in  Ps.  xxxix.  13.  .All  the 
words  of  this  verse,  which,  as  they  conclude  th« 
paalm,  may  have   been   deeply  i.n pressed  on  tha 
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public  I  liiul,  are  ap.ain  found  in  various  passas^es 
ot"  the  U)ok  of  Jol),  wimse  autluir  must  have  been 
acquainted  with  that  psalm  (comp.  eh.  vii.  19; 
jciv.  6;  X.  20,21 ;  vii.  8,  21.  in  fiie  Hel)rew  Bihle). 
The  whole  psalm  is  a  text-t)ook  for  the  speeciies 
of  Job.  Tiie  argument,  also,  derived  from  the 
skilful  plan  of  our  book  and  its  al.'le  exjwsition, 
must  be  allowed  its  weight  in  deciding  that  its 
composition  is  not  to  be  assigned  to  an  age 
prior  to  Moses ;  though  we  must  not  forget  tliat 
what  to  us  appears  to  be  art,  because  it  is 
done  according  to  established  rules,  may  also 
1)6  the  product  of  a  creative  genius.  But  a 
conclusive  argument  against  assigning  so  early  a 
date  to  tlie  comjwsition  of  our  liook  is  its  reflecting 
and  inquiring  character.  A  didactic  poem  couUl 
never  have  been  written  in  the  time  of  the  patri- 
archs;  but  our  book  presents  a  strong  contrast  to 
those  immature  conceptions  and  those  statements 
which  strike  tiie  senses  but  do  not  appeal  to  reason, 
which  are  of  so  freqnei't  occurrence  in  Genesis. 
The  notion  which  our  author  entertains  of  God,  of 
his  omnijiotence  and  omnipresence,  is  undoubt- 
edly ni;):e  refined  than  tliat  i)resetited  in  the 
biKiks  of  Moses.  In  aiklition  to  this  it  should  be 
observed,  that  from  many  indications  the  problem 
treated  in  our  book  was  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
[iosifiou  frequently  discussed  and  variously  solved. 
VVe  have  observed,  indeed,  above,  tliat  it  is  as  old 
as  the  cause  which  originated  it;  but  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  Mosaic  revelation,  with  its  lead- 
ing doctrine  coni:erning  retribution,  was  calcu- 
lated to  direct  the  attention  more  forcibly  towards 
it  than  had  been  previously  the  case,  and  thus  to 
induce  God,  through  an  instrument  appointed  by 
him,  to  promulgate  the  true  solution.  There  are, 
moreover,  indirect  allusions  to  the  Pentateuch,  as 
»tiited  above. 

Summing  up  the  whole  of  our  investigations, 
we  take  it  to  be  a  settled  point  that  the  book  of 
Job  does  not  belong  to  the  time  of  the  Baby- 
lonian exile;  and  it  is  nearly  equally  certain 
that  it  was  not  composed  piior  to  the  time  of 
Moses.  Could  it  then  have  been  written  in  some 
age  preceding  Samuel  and  David?  It  is  only 
with  them  that  a  new  period  of  sacred  literature 
l)egan  ;  and  our  book  is  related  to  products  of  that 
period,  or  enlarges  on  them.  But  it  cannot  have 
been  composed  later  than  Isaiah,  who  alludes  to 
it.  Thus  we  come  to  this  general  determination 
of  the  age  of  our  book,  that  it  was  written,  twt 
before  Samuel  and  David,  but  not  later  than  the 
era  of  Isaiah.  With  this  result  we  must  rest 
satisfied,  unless  we  would  go  beyond  the  indica- 
tions presented.  The  intermediate  period  olVers 
no  ground  on  which  we  can  safely  fix  the  compo- 
sition of  the  book  of  Job.  There  remains  then  un- 
certainty, but  it  does  not  concern  an  important 
]x)iiit  of  religion.  The  significancy  of  our  book 
for  the  church  rests  on  the  evidence  of  our  Lord 
and  liis  apostles  in  support  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  whole  collection  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
on  the  confirmation  which  this  external  evidence 
has  at  all  times  receiveil,  and  continues  to  receive, 
from  'he  internal  lestimonj',  among  the  true  be- 
lievers of  all  ages. — E.  W.  H. 

[Tb  ixe  is  perhaps  no  single  book  of  Scripture  of 
which  so  many  versions  and  commentaries  have 
been  publislied  as  on  that  of  Job,  or  respecting 
which  a  greater  number  of  treatises  and  disserta- 
tions have  been  written.     The  following  are  only 
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ti.e  principal  examples  : — Mercer,  Comment,  t'n 
Jobuin.  157.J:  Drusius,  A^ora  Versio  et  Scholia 
in  Jabum,  I()3i5  ;  Alibott's  Paraphrase  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  1640 :  Spaiiheim,  Historia  Jobi, 
1672;  Schmid,  Comment,  in  Libnim  Jobi,  1670; 
Caryl's  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,  1669; 
Leigh's  Annotations  on  Job,  1656  ;  Wesley,  Dis- 
sertatt.  in  Jobwn,  1730;  Costard,  Observations 
on  the  Book  of  Job,  1742;  Schnltens,  Liber 
Jobi,  1737  ;  Chappelow's  Commentary  on  Job, 
1752  ;  Heath's  Essay  on  the  Book  of  Job,  1756  ; 
Scott's  Book  of  Job  in  English  Verse,  1773  ; 
Reiske,  Conjectures  in  Jobum,  1779;  Bathe  in 
Jobum,  1789;  Garder.'s  Improved  Version  of 
the  Book  of  Job,  1796;  Eichhorn,  Das  Buch 
Hiob,  1800  ;  Gaal),  Das  Bitch  Hiob,  1809  ;  Eliza 
Smith's  Book  of  Job,  1810;  Good's  Book  of  Job, 
1812;  BrnleX,  Le  Livre  de  Job,  1818;  Umbreit, 
Das  Buch  Hiob,  1824  (translated  in  the  Bibl. 
Cabinet,  vols,  xvi.,  xix.)  ;  Fry's  New  Transla- 
tion and  Exposition,  1827;  Lange,  Das  Buch 
Hiob,  1831;  Knohel,  De  Carminis  Jobi,  1835; 
Ewald,  Das  Buch  Hiob  erklcirt,  l^'Si'i  ;  Fackens, 
Comment,  de  Jobeide,  1836;  Lee's  Book  of  Job, 
1837;   Wemvss,  Job  a.7id  his  Times,  1839.1 

JOB'S  DISEASE.  The  opinion  that  the 
malady  luider  which  Job  sufTered  was  elephan- 
tiasis, or  black  leprosy,  is  so  ancient,  that  it  is 
found,  according  to  Origen's  Hexapla,  in  the 
rendering  \yhich  one  of  the  Greek  versions  has 
made  of  cli.  ii.  7.  It  was  also  entertained  l)v 
Abulfeda(77js;.  ^nfcj's/.  p.  26)  ;  and,  in  modern 
time.s,  by  the  best  scholars  generally.  The  pas- 
sages which  are  considered  to  indicate  this  disease 
are  found  in  the  descriptioii  of  his  skin  burning 
from  head  to  foot,  so  that  he  took  a  jiotsherd  to 
scrape  himself  (ii.  7,  8);  in  its  being  coveretl 
with  putrefaction  and  crusts  of  earth,  and  being 
at  one  time  still'  and  hard,  while  at  another  it 
cracked  and  discharged  fluid  (vii.  5) ;  in  the 
ofl'ensive  breath  which  drove  away  the  kindness  of 
attendants  (xix.  17)  ;  in  the  restless  nights,  which 
were  either  sleepless  or  scared  with  frightful  dreams 
(vii.  13,  14;  xxx.  17);  in  general  emaciation 
(xvi.  8);  and  in  so  intense  a  loathing  of  the 
burden  of  life,  that  strangling  and  dea'h  were 
preferable  to  it  (vii.  15). 

In  this  picture  of  Job's  sufferings,  the  state  of 
the  skin  is  not  so  distinctly  described  as  to 
enable  us  to  identify  the  disease  with  elephan- 
tiasis in  a  rigorous  sense.  The  difficulty  is  also 
increased  by  the  I'act  that  J^HK'  shechin  is  generally 
rendered  '  boils.'  But  that  word,  according  to  its 
radical  sense,  only  means  burning,  inflammation 
— a  hot  sense  of  pain,  which,  although  it  attends 
boils  and  abscesses,  is  common  to  other  cutaneous 
iirifations.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  Job  scraped 
liimself  with  a  potsherd  is  irreconcilable  with  the 
notion  that  his  body  was  covered  with  boils  or 
open  sores,  but  agrees  very  well  with  the  thickened 
state  of  the  skin  which  characterizes  this  disease. 

In  this,  as  in  most  other  Biblical  diseases,  there 
is  too  little  distinct  description  of  symptoms  to 
enable  us  to  determine  the  precise  malady  in- 
tended. But  the  general  character  of  the  com- 
plaint under  which  Job  suffered,  bears  a  greatei 
resemblance  to  elephantiasis  tlian  to  any  othei 
disease  [Leprosy]. — W.  A.  N. 

JOCIIEBED  0'^7\\  God- glorified ;  Sept 
'IwX«)3*S))  wife  of  Amram  and  mother  of  Mi  iam« 
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Moses  and  Aaron.  In  Exod.  vi.  20,  Jo<;hebed  is 
expressly  declared  to  have  been  the  sister  of  Am- 
rani's  father,  and  consequently  the  aunt  of  lier  hus- 
band. As  marriage  lietween  persons  tlius  related 
was  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  law  (Lev.  xviii. 
12),  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  show 
that  the  relationship  was  more  distant  than  tlie 
text  in  its  literal  meaning  indicates.  We  see  no 
necessity  for  this.  The  mere  mention  of  tiie 
relationsliip  implies  that  there  was  something 
remarkable  in  the  case ;  but  if  we  show  that 
nothing  is  remarkable,  we  do  away  the  occasion 
for  the  relationship  being  at  all  noticed.  The 
fact  seems  to  be,  tliat  where  tliis  marriage  was 
contracted,  tiiere  was  no  law  forbidding  such 
alliances,  but  they  must  in  any  case  have  been 
unusual,  altliougli  not  forbidden;  and  this,  with 
the  writer's  knowledge  that  tiiey  were  subse- 
quently interdicted,  sufficiently  accounts  for  tliis 
one  being  so  pointedly  mentioned.  The  candour 
of  the  liistorian  in  declaring  himself  to  be  sprung 
from  a  marriage,  afterwards  forbidden  by  the  law, 
delivered  through  himself,  deserves  especial  notice. 

JOEL  (PXi'' ;  Sept. 'Ia)T7\  ;  Gesenius,  Cm"  Je- 
hova  est  Deus,  i.  e.  cultor  Jehovee),  one  of  the 
twelve  minor  prop'liets,  the  son  of  Pethuel.  Of 
liis  birth-place  notliing  is  known  with  certainty; 
the  pseudo-Epi])hanius  affirms  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Betha,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Z)e  Vit.  Propk- 
c.  14).  From  the  local  allusions  in  liis  prophecy, 
we  may  infer  that  he  discharged  liis  office  in  the 
kingdom  of  Judah.  But  the  references  to  the 
temple,  its  priests  atid  sacrifices,  are  rather  slender 
grounds  for  conjecturing  that  he  belonged  to  the 
sacerdotal  order.  Various  opinions  have  been  iield 
respecting  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  It  ap- 
pears most  probable  that  he  was  contemporary 
with  Amos  and  Isaiali,  and  delivered  his  predic- 
tions in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  between  800  and  780 
B.C.  This  is  the  opinion  maintained  by  Abarbanel, 
Vitringa,  Rosenmiiller,  De  Wette,  Holzliausen, 
and  others.  Creibier  and  Winer  place  him  in  the 
timeofJoash;  Bertholdt,  in  that  of  Hezekiah  ; 
Cramer  and  Eckevniaun,  in  Josiah's  reign  ;  Jahn 
in  Man.isseh's  ;  and  Schroder  still  later. 

This  jirophet  opens  his  commission  by  an- 
nouncing an  extraordinary  plagne  of  locusts, 
accompanied  with  extreme  drought,  which  he  de- 
picts in  a  strain  of  animated  and  sublime  poetry 
U'.ider  the  image  of  an  invading  army.  Tlie 
fidelity  of  liis  liighly-wrought  description  is  corro- 
boratei  and  illustrated  by  the  testimonies  of 
Shaw,  Volney,  Forbes,  and  other  eminent  tra- 
vellers, who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the  ra- 
vage.s  committed  by  this  most  terrible  of  the  insect 
tribe.  Their  accounts  tend  strongly,  we  think,  to 
free  the  literal  interpretation  from  the  charge  of 
being  '  the  greatest  exaggeration.'  It  is  also  to 
be  oliserved  that  locusts  are  named  by  Moses  as 
instruments  of  the  divine  justice  (Deut.  xxviii. 
3S,  39),  and  by  S[)lomon  in  his  prayer  at  the 
dedication  of  the  temple  (1  Kings  viii.  37).  In 
t:ie  second  chapter,  tlie  formidable  aspect  of  the 
locusts — their  rajiid  progress — their  sweeping  de- 
vastation— the  awful  mnrnnu'  of  their  countless 
throngs — their  instinctive  marshalling — the  irre- 
•istible  perseverance  witli  wliici;  they  make  their 
way  over  every  olwtacle  ami  through  every  aper- 
ture— are  delineated  with  the  utmost  graphic 
force.      Dr.   Uengslenberg  calls   in   question    the 
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mention  of  their  flight,  but.  as  it  appears  to  us, 
without  adequate  reason.  He  considers  the  ex- 
pression '  before  t'oem,'  in  ch.  ii.,  as  equivalent  to 
'  before  they  rise  :'  but  in  the  third  verse  the  same 

word  (V3S7)  occurs  twice,  evidently  in  the  sense 
of  '  ill  the  ])resence  of,'  '  in  their  front.'  The  emi- 
nent critic  just  named  lays  great  stress  on  the 
alleged  omission  of  tliis  particnlar,  which  he  con- 
siders inexplicable,  unless  on  the  supposition  that 
the  reality  presented  nothing  corresponding  to  it. 
But  whether  this  characteristic  be  alluded  to  or 
not,  the  argument  for  or  against  the  literal  inter- 
pretation will  not  be  materially  affected.  Other 
particulars  are  mentioned  which  literally  can 
apply  only  to  locusts,  and  which,  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  language  is  allegorical,  are  expli- 
cable only  as  being  accessory  traits  for  tilling  up 
the  picture  (Davison's  Sacred  Hermcneutics,  p. 
310).  The  figurative  interpretation  has,  it  must 
be  allowed,  the  support  of  antiquity.  It  was 
adopted  l)y  the  Chaldee  paraphrast.  Ephrem  the 
Syrian  (a.d.  350),  and  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jerome  (a.d.  400).  Ephrem  supposes  that  by  the 
four  different  denominations  of  the  locusts  were 
intended  Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmanaser,  Sennache- 
rib, and  Neouchadnezzar.  The  Jews,  in  the  time 
of  Jerome,  understood  by  the  first  term  the  Assy- 
rians and  Chaldeans ;  by  the  second,  the  Mede.s 
and  Persians  ;  by  the  third,  Alexander  the  Great 
and  nis  successors  ;  and  by  the  fourth,  the  Romans. 
By  others,  however,  the  prophecy  was  interpreted 
literally ;  and  Jerome  himself  ap])ears  to  have 
fluctuated  between  the  two  opinions,  though  more 
inclined  to  the  allegorical  view.  Grotius  apjdie.s 
the  description  to  the  invasions  by  Pul  and  Shal- 
maneser.  Holzhausen  attempts  to  unite  both 
modes  of  interpretation,  and  applies  the  language 
literally  to  the  locusts,  and  metaphorically  to  the 
Assyrians.  It  is  singular,  however,  that,  if  a 
hostile  invasion  be  intended,  not  the  least  hint  is 
given  of  personal  injury  sustained  by  the  inha- 
bitants;  the  immediate  etfects  are  confined  en- 
tirely to  the  vegetable  productions  and  the  cattle. 
Dr.  Hengstenberg,  while  strongly  averse  from  the 
literal  sense,  is  not  disposed  to  limit  the  meta- 
phorical meaning  to  any  one  event  or  class  of 
invaders.  '  The  enemy,'  he  remarks,  '  are  de- 
signated only  as  north  cotmtries.  From  the  nortli, 
however,  from  Syria,  all  the  principal  invasions  of 
Palestine  proceeded.  .  We  have  therefore  no  rea- 
son to  think  exclusively  of  any  one  of  them.  Nor 
ought  we  to  limit  the  prophecy  to  the  people  of 
the  old  covenant.  Throughout  all  centuries  there 
is  but  one  church  of  God  existing  in  unbroken 
connection.  That  this  church,  during  the  first 
period  of  its  existence,  was  concentrated  in  a  land 
into  which  hostile  irruptions  were  made  from  the 
north  was  ])urely  accidental.  To  make  this  cir- 
cumstance the  boundary-stone  of  the  fulfilment 
of  prophecy  were  just  as  absurd  as  if  one  Avere 
to  assert  that  the  threatening  of  Amos,  "  by  the 
-..  id  shall  all  sinners  of  my  people  die,"  has  not 
been  fulfilled  in  those  who  perished  after  another 
11  ariner"  (^Christology,  Keith's  tiansl.  iii.  104). 

The  projihet,  after  describing  the  approaching 
judgments,  calls  on  his  countrymen  to  repent, 
assuring  them  of  the  divine  placability  and  readi- 
ness to  forgive  (ii.  12-17).  He  foretels  the  re- 
ttoration  of  the  land  to  its  former  fertility,  and 
declares   that  Jehovah  would   still  be  their  God 
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[\\.  18-26).  He  then  announces  the  spiritual 
lessings  which  would  be  poured  forth  in  the 
Messianic  age  (iii.  1-5,  Heb.  text ;  ii.  28-32, 
A.tith.  Vers.).  This  remarkable  prediction  is 
ipplied  l)y  the  Apostle  Peter  to  the  events  that 
transpired  on  tlie  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii. 
16-21).  In  the  last  chajjter  (iv.  Hel).  text ;  iii. 
Auth.  Vers),  the  divine  venj^eance  '\a  denounced 
ai,'airist  the  enemies  and  oppressors  of  the  chosen 
()eople,  of  whom  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
E.loniites  are  especially  nameJ.  A  minute  exa!- 
mination  of  these  jjreilictions  would  exceed  our 
limits;  we  must  refer  the  reader  for  farther  in- 
formation to  the  works  named  at  tlie  close  of  this 
iirticle. 

The  style  of  Joel,  it  has  been  remarked,  unites 
the  strength  of  Micah  with  tlie  tenderness  of  Jere- 
miah. In  vividness  of  description  lie  rivals  Nahuin, 
mid  in  sulilimity  and  majesty  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  Isaiah  and  Habakkuk.  '  Imprimis  est  elegans, 
'darus,  fusus,  tluensque ;  valde  etiam  sublimis 
acer.  fervidus '  (Lovvth,  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebr. 
Prael.  xxi.). 

The  canonicity  of  this  book  has  never  been 
<;alled  in  question. 

A  Parap?t)'ase  m\d  Critical  Commentary  on 
the  Prophecy  of  Joel,  by  Samuel  Chandler,  4to. 
London,  1745;  Die  Weissagung  da  Propheten 
Joel,  ibersetzt  und  erklart,  von  F.  A.  Holzhau- 
sen,  Gottingen,  1829;  ('haracteristik  der  Bibel, 
\m  Dr.  A.  H.  Niemeyer,  Halle,  1831,  vol.  v. 
pp.  395-302;  Dr.  Heiigstenherg's  Christology  of 
the  Old  Testament,  S^c.,  transl.  by  Dr.  R.  Keith, 
Washington.  1839,  vol.  iii.  pp.  100-141. 

The  following  works  are  also  mentioned  by 
De  Wette  in  his  Lehrhxich,  &c.,  Berlin,  1840, 
p.  324  :  —  Joel  Explicatus,  in  quo  Textns  Ehr. 
per  paraph.  Chald.  masora^n  magn.  et  parv. 
perqile  trium  jircestantiss.  Ilabh.  R.  Sal.  Jarchi, 
R.  Aben-Esr<p,  et  R.  Dav.  Kimchi  Comm  ,  necnon 
per  notas  pkilol.  illustratur.  S^c,  auct.  Joh.  Lens- 
den,  Ultraj.  1657:  Interjrret.  Joelis  in  Turretini 
Tract,  de  S.  Script.  Intei-pret.,  ed.  a  G.  A.  Teller, 
pp.  307-343  ;  G.  T.  Baumgartens  Ausleg.  el. 
Proph.  Joel.  Hal.  1756;  C.  F.  Cramer,  Scyth. 
Denktnalcr  in  Paleestina,  Kiel,  1777,  s.  143-245  ; 
C.  P.  Conz,  Diss,  de  Charactere  Poet.  Joelis,  ifc, 
Tub.  1783;  Joel  Lat.  versus  et  notis  philol. 
illustratus,  ab  A.  Scanborg,  in  sex  Dissert.,  Upsal, 
1806  ;  Ueberss.  m.  Erklf..  von  Eckermann,  1786  ; 
Justi,  1792;  Credner,  1831.— J.  E.  R. 

JOHANAN  (|3m\  God -bestowed;  Sept. 
loaviv),  one  of  the  officers  who  came  and  recog- 
nised Gt  daliah  as  governor  of  Judaea  after,  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief  in  authority  and  influence  among 
them.  He  penetrated  the  designs  of  Ishmael 
against  the  governor,  wliom  lie  endeavoured,  with- 
out success,  to  put  upon  his  guard.  When  Ish- 
mael liad  accomplished  liis  design  by  the  murder 
of  Gedaliali,  and  was  carrying  away  the  principal 
persons  at  the  seat  of  government  as  captives  to 
the  Ammonites,  Johanan  jiursued  him,  and  re- 
leased thein.  Being  fearful,  however,  that  the 
Chaldaeans  might  misunderstand  the  afl'air,  and 
make  him  and  tliose  who  were  with  him  respon- 
.  sible  for  it,  he  resolved  to  withdraw  for  safety 
into  Egypt,  with  the  princijial  jjersons  of  the  rem- 
nant left  ill  the  land,  .feremiah  remonstrated 
against  this  decision;  but  Johanan  would  not  be 
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moved,  and  even  constrained  the  prophet  himself 
to  go  with  them.  They  proceeded  toTajihanes,  but 
nothing  further  is  recorded  of.Iolianan.  B.C.  588  (2 
Kings  XXV.  23;  Jer.  xl.  8-16.;  xli.;  xlii.;  xliii.). 

JOHN  THE  BAPTIST  (Gr.  '\o,dvvns  6  jSair- 
ri(Tri\s,  or  sim])ly  ^loiavirqs,  when  the  reference  is 
clear,  as  in  Matt.  iii.  4;  iv.  12;  Lat.  Joannes. 
Tacit.  Ilist.x.  12;  Hebrew  }3nr,  denoting 'grace' 
or  'favour").  In  the  church  Joiin  commonly 
bears  the  honouralile  title  of  '  forerunner  of  the 
Lord" — antecursor  et  praeparator  viarum  Domini 
(Tertull.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  33)  ;  in  Greek-.  irpS^pofios, 
irpoaYY^^oi  Kvpiov.  The  accounts  of  him  which 
the  gos])els  present  are  fragmentary  and  ini|)ei 
feet  :  they  involve,  too,  some  difliculties  which 
the  learned  have  found  it  hard  to  remove;  yet 
enough  is  given  to  show  that  he  was  a  man  of  a 
lofty  character,  and  that  the  relation  in  whicii  he 
stood  to  Christianity  was  one  of  great  importance. 
His  parents  were  Zacharias  and  Eli.sabetli,  the 
latter  '  a  cousin  of  Mary,'  the  niother  of  Jesus, 
whose  senior  John  was  by  a  period  of  six  months 
(Luke  i.).  The  exact  spot  whei-e  John  was  born 
is  not  delermined.  The  rabbins  fix  on  Hebron, 
in  the  hill-country  of  Judaea;  Paulus,  Kuinoel, 
and  Meyer,  after  Reland,  are  in  favour-of  Jutta, 
'  a  city  of  Judah.'  According  to  the  account  con- 
tained in  the  first  chaj)ter  of  Luke,  his  failier, 
wliile  engaged  in  burning  incense,  was  visited  by 
flie  angel  Gabriel.,  who  informed  him  that  in  com- 
pliance with  his  jirayers  his  wife  shoidd  bear  a  son, 
whose  name  he  sliould  call  Jolui — in  allusion  to 
the  grace  thus  accorded.  A  de.'icripfion  of  the 
manner  of  his  son's  life  is  given,  which  in  effect 
states  that  he  was  to  be  a  Nazarite,  alistaining 
from  bodily  indulgences,  was  to  receive  special 
favour  and  aid  of  God,  was  to  prove  a  great  reli- 
gious and  social  reformer,  and  so  prepare  the  way 
for  the  long-expected  Messiah.  Zacharias  is  slow 
to  believe  these  tidings  and  seeks  some  token  in 
evidence  of  their  truth.  Accordingly  a  sign  is 
given  which  acts  also  as  a  punishment  of  his  want 
of  faith — his  tongue  is  sealed  till  the  prediction 
is  fulfilled  by  the  event.  Six  months  afVer  Eli- 
sabeth had  conceived  she  received  a  visit  from 
Mary,  tlie  future  mother  of  Jesus.  On  being 
saluted  by  her  relation,  Elisabeth  felt  her  babe 
leap  in  her  womb,  and,  being  filled  with  the  holy 
spirit,  she  broke  fortli  into  a  poetic  congratulation 
to  Mary,  as  the  destined  mother  of  lier  Lord.  At 
length  Elisabeth  brouglit  forth  a  son,  whom  the 
relatives  were  disposed  to  name  Zacharias,  after 
his  father — but  Elisabeth  was  in  some  v/ay  led  to 
wish  that  he  should  be  called  John.  The  matter 
was  referred  to  the  fatlier,  who  signified  in  writing 
that  his  name  was  to  be  John.  This  agreement 
with  Elisabeth  caused  all  to  marvel.  Zacharias 
now  liad  his  tongue  loosed,  and  he  first  employe<l 
his  restored  power  in  praising  God  These  sin- 
gular events  caused  universal  ^urj)ii.se,  and  led 
people  to  expect  that  the  child  would  ])rove  & 
distinguished  man. 

The  parents  of  .John  were  not  only  of  a  priestly 
order,  but  righteous  and  devout.  Their  influence, 
in  consequence,  in  tlie  training  of  their  son,  woidd 
be  not  only  benign  but  suitable  to  the  holy  oftice 
which  he  was  designed  to  fill.  More  tlian  thi« — 
the  special  aids  of  God's  Spirit  were  with  iiim 
(Luke  i.  66).  How  thorouglily  Zacharias  was 
penetrated  with  his  parental  responsibility  and  the 
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future  dignity  of  Iiis  son,  appears  from  the  '  divine 
song'  to  which  he  gives  utterance  ;  the  following 
words  deserve  notice  -'And  thou,  child,  shalt  be 
called  the  jjropiiet  of  tiie  Highest;  for  thou  shalt 
go  before  the  face  of  tiie  Lord  to  prepare  iiis  waj's; 
to  give  knowledge  of  salvation  unto  his  people  by 
tlie  remission  of  tlieir  sins,  through  the  tender 
mercy  of  our  God,  whereby  the  day-spring  from  on 
higli  hath  visited  us,  to  give  light  to  them  that  sit 
iti  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  deatii,  to  guide  our 
''c.c.t  in  tlie  way  of  peace.'  As  a  consequence  of 
ne  lofty  influences  uM<ler  which  he  was  nurtured, 
lUa  child  waxed  strong  in  S])irit.  The  sacred 
writer  adds  that  '  he  was  in  the  deserts  till  the 
<iay  of  his  showing  unto  Israel "  (Luke  i.  SO). 
Tlie  apocryphal  Prot.ev.  Jac.  ch.  xxii.  states  that 
Iiis  mother,  in  order  to  rescue  her  son  from  tlie 
ununier  of  the  cliildren  at  Bethlehem,  which  Herod 
commanded,  Bed  with  him  into  the  desert.  She 
found  no  place  of  refuge  ;  tlie  mountain  opened 
at  her  request,  and  gave  the  needed  shelter  in  its 
bosoin.  Zacharias,  b"ing  questioned  by  Herod 
as  to  where  his  son  was  to  lie  found,  and  refusing 
to  answer,  was  slain  by  tlie  tyrant.  At  a  later 
period  Elisabeth  died,  when  angels  took  the  youth 
under  their  <;are  (Fabricins,  Cod.  Apocryph.  p. 
117,  sq.  ;.comp.  Yi\i\\\\,  Leben  Jesu,  i.  163,  re- 
mark 4). 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
John  made  his  public  ajipearance,  exhibiting  the 
austerity,  the  costume,  and  the  manner  of  life  of 
the  ancient  Jewish  jnophets  (Luke  iii. ;  Matt.  iv. ). 
His  raiment  was  camel's  hair;  he  wore  a  plain 
leathern  girdle  about  liis  loins;  his  food  was  what 
the  desert  spontaneously  olliered —locusts  and  wild 
honey  from  the  rock.  Desert  though  the  place  is 
designated,  tlie  country  where  he  began  his  mis- 
iioii — tlie  wild  mountainous  tract  of  Juda — lying 
l)etv,'een  Jerusalem  and  the  Dead  Sea,  along 
which  it  stretches,  was  not  entirely  destitute  of 
means  for  supporting  human  existence  (Matt.  iii. 
1-12;  Mark  i.  1-8;  Luke  iii.  1-20;  Jolm  x.  28; 
Jastin  Marty,  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  c.  88).  Jo- 
sephus,  in  his  Life  (ii.  2),  gives  an  account  of 
one  of  his  instructors,  Banus,  which  throws  light 
on  John's  condition  in  the  desert : — 'he  lived  in 
the  desert,  and  had  no  other  food  than  what  grew 
of  its  own  accord,  and  bathed  himself  in  cold 
water  frequently,  both  by  night  and  by  day.  I 
imitated  him  in  these  things,  and  continued  with 
Jiim  three  years.' 

The  burden  of  John's  preaching  bore  no  slight 
resemblance  to  the  old  prophetic  exhortations, 
whose  last  echo  had  now  died  away  for  centuries. 
He  called  upon  the  Jewish  people  to  repent 
(/ueTaj/oeire),  to  change  tlieir  minds,  their  disfX)- 
gitioiis  and  aHections,  and  thus  prepared  the  way 
for  the  great  doctrine  promulgated  by  liis  Lord, 
of  the  necessity  of  a  spiritual  regeneration  That 
the  change  which  John  had  in  view  was  by  no 
means  of  so  great  or  so  elevated  a  kind  as  that 
which  Jesus  required,  is  very  probable;  but  the 
particulars  into  which  he  enters  when  he  jiroceeds 
ioaddre.ss  classes  or  iiidividisals  (Malt,  iii.  7,  sq,; 
Luke  iii.  7,  sq.),  serve  fully  to  show  that  the  re- 
novation at  wliich  he  aimed  was  not  merely  of  a 
material  or  organic,  but  chiefly  of  a  moral  nature. 
In  a  very  emphatic  manner  did  he  warn  the  ecclc- 
giastical  and  ])lii]i)sophical  authorities  of  the  hind 
of  the  necessity  under  which  they  lay  of  an  entire 
change  of  view,  of  aim,  and  of  desire;  declaring 
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in  explicit  and  awful  terms  that  tlieir  pride  ot 
nationality  would  avail  ilium  nothing  against  the 
coming  wrathful  visitation,  and  that  they  were 
utterly  mistaken  in  the  notion  that  Divine  Provi- 
dence had  any  need  of  (hem  for  completing  ita 
own  wise  purposes  (Luke  iii.  8,  9).  The  Krst 
reason  assigned  by  John  for  entering  on  his  most 
weighty  and  jieiilous  office  was  announced  in 
these  words — '  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand  ' 
It  was  his  great  work  to  prejiare  the  mind  of  i.m 
na,tion,  so  that  when  Jesus  himself  came  they 
might  be  a  people  made  ready  for  the  Lord. 
What  was  the  exact  idea  wliicli  John  intended 
to  convey  by  the  term  'kingdom  of  heaven'  it 
is  not  easy,  at  least  in  the  space  before  us,  to  de- 
termine with  satisfaction.  We  feel  ourselves, 
however,  justified  in  protesting  against  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who  take  tlie  vulgar  Jewish  notion, 
and  ascribe  it  to  John,  while  some  go  so  far  as 
to  deny  that  our  Lord  himself,  at  the  first,  pos- 
sessed any  other.  The  reference  which  we  have 
made  to  John's  addreses  to  his  auditors  suffices  to 
show  that  there  was  an  ani|)le  and  predominant 
moral  element  in  his  conception  of  tliis  kingdom; 
wliile,  if  he  entertained  the  vulgar  notion  of  the 
Messiah,  why  his  urgency  in  belialf  of  juerafoia — 
an  entire,  internal  change V  Besides,  dues  the 
fact  need  enforcement,  that  all  superior  minds — 
especially  those  that  are  enlightened  by  the  Divine 
Spirit — liave  both  correctej'  and  nobler  views  than 
the  bulk  of  their  contemporaries,  and  that  it  is  the 
power  which,  under  God's  aid,  these  views  give 
them,  that  sustains  them  in  their  duty  and  makes 
their  ett'orts  successful  ?  If  John  really  came  in 
the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias — if  he  reproduced 
the  old  ardour  and  quickening  foresight  of  the 
prophets,  he  must  have  gone  far  beyond  the  vulgar 
conception  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  And  indeed 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  teaching  seems  to  our 
mind  intended  and  fitted  to  refine,  exalt,  and  ex- 
pand the  ordinary  Jewish  mind  and  so  to  prepare 
the  way  for  the  perfect  day  oi"  Christ. 

Had  we  space  to  develope  the  moral  character 
of  John,  we  could  show  that  this  fine,  stern,  higb- 
minded  teacher  possessed  many  eminent  qualities; 
but  his  personal  and  official  modesty  in  keeping, 
in  all  circumstances,  in  the  lower  rank  assigned 
him  by  God,  must  not  pass  without  special  men- 
tion. The  doctrine  and  manner  of  life  of  John 
appear  to  have  roused  the  entire  of  the  south 
of  Palestine,  and  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to 
the  spot  where,  on  the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  lie  bap- 
tized thousands  unto  repentance.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  fame  which  he  had  gained,  that  'people 
were  in. expectation,  and  all  men  mused  in  tlieir 
hearts  of  John,  whether  lie  were  the  Christ  or  not' 
(Luke  iii.  15).  Had  he  chosen,  John  might 
without  doubt  have  assumed  to  himself  the  higher 
office,  and  risen  to  great  worldly  power.  But  he 
was  faithful  to  his  trust,  and  ne\er  failed  to  de- 
clare in  the  fullest  and  clearest  manner,  that  he 
was  not  the  Christ  but  merely  his  harbinger,  atnl 
that  the  sole  work  he  had  to  do  was  to  usher  in 
tlie  day-spring  horn  on  high. 

The  more  than  prophetic  fame  of  the  Baptist 
reached  the  ears  of  Jesus  in  his  Nazarene  dwell- 
ing, far  distant  from  the  locality  of  Jolin  (Matt, 
ii.  y,  11).  The  nature  of  the  report — numely,  that 
lii-i  divinely-predicted  fo-erunner  had  appeared  in 
.Judaa— showeil  our  Loi  d  tliat  the  time  was  now 
come  for  his  being  made  manifest  to  Airael.    hfy 
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eordingly  \e  com^s  to  the  ])lace  wliere  Jolm  is  fo 
bf  baptined  cf  h'm,  in  order  tliat  tlius  he  might 
fulfil  all  that  was  .-eqciied  umler  the  dispensation 
which  was  ahniii-  to  dicajipear  (Matf.  iii.  14). 
John's  sense  of  intVrioi<ty  iixlines  him  to  ask 
rather  tlian  to  give  haptisn.  in  the  case  of  Jesus, 
who,  however,  wills  to  have  >♦  so,  and  is  accord- 
ingly ba|)tized  of  Joliii.  Imii^ediat'jly  on  the 
termination  of  tliis  symbolical  ,;ct,  a  divine  at- 
testation is  given  fiom  the  oi)ei,eil  yadt  of  heaven, 
declaring  Je^us  fo  l)e  in  truth  tlie  long  lf^?kell-fo^ 
Messiali — 'This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I 
am  well  ])leased  "  (Matt.  iii.  17).  Tlie  events 
which  are  found  recorded  in  Jolm  i.  It),  sq.  seem 
to  liave  tiap])ened  after  the  baptism  of  Jesus  by 
John.  This  appears  to  us  to  l)e  implied  in  the 
pasC  cliaracter  of  tlie  narrative.  John  is  obviously 
speaking  of  snmetiiitig  over  and  gone  :  for  in- 
stance, 'Tiiis  is  lie  of  whom  I  said  (not  I  sarj), 
'after  me  ccmetli  a  man,'  &c. ;  Joluis  testimony 
Viid  alreadv  been  borne  when  lie  gave  his  reply  to 
the  Sanhedrim.  It  was  therefore  prior  to  itis  bap- 
tism that  John  '  knew  him  not' — knew  not  his 
person,  thougli,  of  course,  he  knew  that  the  Mes- 
siah was  on  the  point  of  coming  ;  and  though 
John  and  Jesus  were  relatives,  yet,  considering 
the  distance  at  which  they  dwelt  from  each  other, 
and  the  habits  of  retirement  and  solitude  in 
wbicli  both  indulged,  there  is  no  dilTiculty  what- 
ever in  the  statement.  But  it  may  be  asked,  if 
John  was  ignorant  of  tlie  jjers m  of  Jesus,  how  lie 
could  acknowledge  his  superinrity,  as  he  does 
when  he  intimates  that  it  was  more  meet  he 
should  receive  than  give  Ijaptism.  This  ilifficulty 
has  excited  much  attention.  The  reader  may 
with  advantage  consult  the  very  learned  and,  for 
the  most  part,  impartial  commentary  of  Liicke,  on 
cl:e  passage.  Our  view  is  this;  the  relation  in 
which  John  and  Jesus  stood  to  each  other  must 
have  been  well  known  to  both.  VVlien.  tlierefore, 
Jesns  came  to  John,  he  would  naturally  declare 
himself  to  be  (he  intended  Messiah.  Such  a  de- 
claration—  thus  pointing  out  the  ])erson — would, 
of  course,  conciliate,  belief  in  John's  mind,  and 
might  naturally  prompt  the  self-abasing  language 
which  he  em])loys  wlien  recjuesred  by  Jesus  to 
give  him  baptism.  No  other  fact  than  such  an 
assertion  would  communicate  to  John's  mind 
could  justify  the  language  which  the  Baptist  uses, 
since,  as  the  forerunner  of  the  Messiah,  he  was 
second  to  him  only.  Still  the  divinely-promised 
evidence  remained  to  be  given — 'upon  whom 
thou  slialt  see  the  Spirit  descending,  and  remain- 
ing on  liim,  the  same  is  lie  which  baptizeth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost'  (John  i.  33).  That  evidence 
was  at  length  vouchsafed  after  the  baptism,  and 
then  the  divine  and  human  testimony  concurred 
in  giving  ;;uch  satisfaction  to  John's  mind  as  he 
had  Iteen  led  of  God  to  expect,  and  which  the  im- 
fiortant  interests  at  stake  seemed  to  demand. 

In  the  testimony  which  John  bears  to  Jesus,  as 
recorded  by  the  Evangelist  John,  Winer,  in  his 
Realicorterbiic/i,  finds  some  difiictilty,  and  uiinks 
that  there  is  a  variation,  in  fact  a  contrariety,  be- 
tween the  view  which  John  presents  of  the  per-on 
and  work  of  our  Lord  and  tiiat  which  the  other 
evangelists  aflbrd — a  view,  indeed,  of  whicli  the 
Baptist  could  have  known  nothing,  but  wiiich 
came  from  the  Gnosticizing  colours  of  John's 
mind.  We  again  refer  tlie  reader  to  Li'icke's  valu- 
able work.     But  what  has  already  been  reniarked 
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will  have  shown  that  WMtier  and  others  are  in  error 
in  the  supposition  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these 
alleged  difficulties  and  variations — namely,  that 
John  the  Baptist  had  no  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  higher  or  more  far-reaching  than  that  which 
wasjirevalent  in  the  common  mind  of  J  iidaa.  It 
is  in  the  words  'Benold  the  Lamb  of  Goil,  which 
taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world,  (John  i.  29,36), 
that  the  ditjic#lty  is  uoought  to  be  found.  \Vhat, 
it  is  -isked,  could  John  trie  Baptist  have. knowii  ot 
this  assumed  function — the  remission  of  sins'? 
Liicke  has,  we  think,  satisfactorily  shown  tliat  such 
a  function  did  enter  into  the  prophetic  idea  of  tlie 
Messiah  (Isa.  liii  ),  or  at  least  into  that  conce(>- 
tion  of  him  which  the  authoritative  ex]iounders  of 
religious  truth  had  drawn  from  the  jieculiar  lan- 
guage of  prophecy.  And  this  is  unquestionably 
certain,  that  '  the  remission  of  our  sins,  througli 
the  tender  mercy  of  our  God  *  (Luke  i.  77).  did 
form  a  part  of  the  conce])tion  of  the  coming  Mes- 
siah which  Zacharias,  John's  father,  entertained 
and  ex])ressed  immediately  on  the  biith  of  lii.s 
son ;  while  in  the  account  given  by  the  syn- 
optical evangelists  (^  Matthew,  Maik,  I^uke), 
to  the  ellect  that  John  jireached  '  the  baptism 
of  rejx'iitance,  for  the  remissio7i  of  sins'  (Luke 
iii.  3),  adding  that  the  Christ  would  '  baptize 
tcith  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  loith  fire'  (Luke  iii. 
16),  may  suiely  be  found  the  essence  of  the 
idea  conveyed  by  the  words  '  Behold  the  Lamb 
of  God,"  &c. 

The  ri  lation  which  subsisted  between  John  and 
Jesus,  after  the  emphatic  testimony  above  recorded 
had  been  borne,  we  have  not  the  materials  to  de- 
scribe with  full  certainty. 

It  seems  but  natural  to  think,  when  their  hitherto 
relati\e  jiositton  is  taken  into  account,  that  John 
would  forthwith  lay  down  his  office  of  harbinger, 
which,  now  that  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  himself 
had  ai)])eared,  wasentiiely  fullilledand  terminatetl. 
Such  a  step  he  does  not  apjiear  to  have  taken.  On 
tlie  coiitrary,the  language  of  Scripture  seems  to  im- 
ply that  the  Baptist  church  continued  side  by  side 
with  the  Messianic  (Matt.  xi.  3;  Luke  vii.  19; 
Matt.  ix.  14  ;  Luke  xi.  1  ;  John  xiv.  25),  anil  re- 
mained long  after  John  s  execution  (Acts  xix.  3). 
Indeed,  a  sect  which  bears  the  name  of  '  John's  dis- 
ciples,' exists  to  the  present  day  in  tlie  East,  whose 
sacred  books  are  said  to  be  ])ervaded  by  a  Gnostic 
leaven.  Tiiey  are  hostile  alike  to  Judaism  and 
Christianity,  and  their  John  and  Jesus  art  alto- 
getlier  dill'erent  from  the  chaiacters  bearing  these 
names  in  our  evangelists.  Still,  though  it  has  been 
generally  assumed  that  John  did  not  lay  down 
his  office,  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the  New  Tes- 
tament establishes  this  alleged  ("act.  John  may 
have  ceased  to  execute  his  own  peculiar  w(iik,  as 
the  forerunner,  but  may  ju.stiliably  have  conti- 
nued to  bear  his  most  important  testimony  to  the 
Me.ssiahship,  of  Christ;  or  he  may  even  have  alto- 
gether given  up  the  duties  of  acti\e  life  some  time, 
at  least,  before  his  death;  and  yet  his  disciples, 
both  before  and  after  that  e\  ent,  may  have  main* 
tained  their  individuality  as  a  religious  commu- 
nion. Nor  will  the  student  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  ecclesiastical  history,  who  knows  how 
grossly  a  teacher  far  greater  than  John,  was.  both 
during  his  life  and  after  his  crucifixion,  misun- 
<lerstood  and  misrepresented,  think  it  impossible 
that  some  misconception  or  some  sinister  motiv* 
may  have  had  weight  in  ])reventing  the  Baptist 
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churcii  from  dissolving  and  passing  into  that  of 
Ckrist. 

It  was,  not  improbably,  witn  a  view  to  remove 
some  error  of  this  kind  tliiit  John  sent  tlie  embassy 
of  his  disciu'ies  to  Jesus  wliicii  is  recorded  in  Matt, 
xi.  3  ;  Luke  vil.  19.  Tiie  spiri-tual  course  vvliich 
the  teacliings  of  Jesus  were  more  and  more  taking, 
and  the  ai)i)ar8nt  failure,  or  at  least  uneasy  post- 
ponement of  tli5  promised  kingdojp  in  the  jwjjular 
sense,  especially  the  fact  tliat  then-  esteemed  mas- 
ter lay  in  jjrison,  and  was  in  imminent  dan^^er  of 
losing  liis  life,  may  well  liave  led  John's  disciples 
to  doubt  if  Jesus  were  in  trutli  the  expected  Mes- 
siali.  Appearances,  to  them,' were  purely  adverse. 
What  step  so  fit  on  tiie  part  of  their  master,  as 
that  lie  sliould  send  them  to  Jesus  himself?  No 
intimation  is  found  in  tlie  record  that  John  re- 
quired evidence  to  give  liim  satisfaction  ;  and  all 
the  language  that  is  used  is  proper  and  pertinent 
if  we  suppose  that  tlie  doubt  lay  only  in  the  min<ls 
of  his  disciples.  That  the  terms  employed  ad- 
mit the  inter])retation  that  John  was  not  without 
some  misgivings  (Luke  vii.  23;  Malt.  xi.  6),  we 
are  free  to  allow.  And  if  any  doubt  had  grown 
up  in  the  Baptist's  mitid  it  was  most  probably 
owing  to  the  defective  spirituality  of  his  views; 
for  even  of  iiim  Jesus  has  declared,  '  he  that  is 
least  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  lie  ' 
(Matt.  xi.  11).  Were  this  the  case  it  would  of 
itself  account  not  only  for  the  embassy  sent  by 
John  to  Jesus,  but  also  lor  the  continuance  and 
jitrpetuation  of  John's  separate  inlUience  as  the 
founder  of  a  sect. 

The  manner  of  John's  death  is  too  well  known 
to  require  to  lie  detailed  here  (Matt.  iv.  12:  xiv. 
3;  Luke  iii.  19;  Mark  vi.  17;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviii.  5.  2).  He  reproved  a  tyrant  for  a  heinous 
crime,  and  received  his  reward  in  decapitation. 
Josephus,  however,  assigns  a  somewhat  dill'erent 
cause  for  this  execution  from  t'lat  given  in  the 
gos))els.  The  passage  bears  forcible  evidence  to 
the  general  truth  of  the  evangelical  narrative  re- 
specting John,  and  therefore  we  transcribe  it  : — 
'  Now  seme  of  the  Jews  thought  that  the  destruc- 
tion of  Heiod's  army  came  from  God,  and  that 
very  j'lstly,  as  a  punishment  of  what  he  did 
against  John  that  was  called  the  Baptist;  for 
Herod  slew  him,  although  he  was  a  good  man, 
and  commanded  the  Jews  to  exercise  virtue,  both 
as  to  righteousne-is  one  towards  another  a'ld  piety 
towards  God,  and  so  to  come  to  baptism.  Now 
when  others  came  in  crowds  about  him — for  they 
were  greatly  moved  by  hearing  his  words — 
Herod,  who  feaied  lest  the  great  influence  John 
had  over  the  people  might  put  il  into  his  power 
and  inclination  to  raise  a  rebellion  (for  they 
g'emed  re.uly  to  do  any  thing  he  should  advise), 
t!iought  it  lie.^t,  by  putting  liim  to  death,  to  prevent 
a  ly  mischief  he  might  cause,  and  not  bring  him- 
self into  ditliculries  by  sparing  a  man  who  might 
make  him  repent  of  it  when  it  should  Ije  too  late. 
Accordingly  he  was  sent  a  prisoner,  out  of  Herod's 
•us[iicious  tem))er,  to  Machaerus,  the  castle  1  before 
mentioned,  and  was  there  j)ut  to  death.' 

There  is  no  contrariety  between  this  account  and 
that  which  is  given  in  tlie  New  Testament.  Both 
mav  be  true  :  Ji>lin  was  condemned  in  the 
mind  of  Herod  on  political  grounds,  as  endan- 
gering his  position,  anil  executed  on  private  and 
ostensible  grounds,  in  order  to  gr  itify  a  mali- 
eious    but    jiowevful    woma'<.       Tlie    Scriptural 
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reason  was  but  the  jiretext  for  carrying  into  etTect 
the  determinations  of  Herod's  cabinet.  Tiiai  the 
fear  of  Herod  was  not  without  some  ground  may 
be  seen  in  the  popularity  wiiicii  Joim  had  gained 
(Mark  xi.  32  ;   Lardner,   Works,  vi.  4fs3). 

The  castle  of  Machijerus,  where  John  vva.«  im- 
prisoned  and  beheaded,  was  a  fortiess  lying  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Pera;a,  at  the  top  of 
the  lake  Asphaltites,  between  the  dominions  of 
Herod  and  Aretas,  king  of  Araliia  Petra-a,  and 
at  file  time  of  our  history  a))jjears  to  iiave  belonged 
to  tlie  former  (Lardner,  vi.  4^3).  According  to 
the  Scriptme  account,  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
obtaineil  the  Baptist's  head  at  an  entertainment, 
without  delay.  How  could  tiiis  i)e,  when  Ma- 
chserus  lay  at  a  distance  from  Jerusalem?  The 
feast  seems  to  have  been  made  at  Maciiaerus, 
wliich,  besides  being  a  stronghold,  was  also  a 
palace,  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  Herod 
himself  was  now  on  his  route  towards  the  teiri- 
tories  of  Aretas,  with  whom  he  was  at  war. 
Bislioj)  Marsh  [Lecture  xxvi.)  remarks,  that  the 
soldiers  who,  in  Luke  iii.  1 4,  are  saul  to  have 
come  to  John  while  baptising  in  the  Jordan,  are 
designated  by  a  term  [arpaTevS/j.fi'Oi,  not  ffTpa- 
riu}Tai)  which  den  ites  persons  actually  engaged 
in  war,  not  nieiely  soldiers.  In  the  same  way, 
in  Mark  vi.  27,  the  otlicer  sent  to  ijring  .Tolin'B 
heail  bears  a  military  title — aTrfKovXaraip.  These 
minute  indications  are  quite  accordant  with  the 
fact  that  Herod  was  then  making  war  on  Aretas, 
as  appea.s  from  Josephus  (Antiq.  xviii.  5.  1),  and 
afl'ord  a  very  strong  e\  idence  of  the  credibility  of 
the  sacred  nanatives,  by  showing  that  the  authors 
described  what  was  actually  ])roteeding  before 
their  own  eyes.  We  also  see  a  reason  why  He- 
rodias was  jiresent  on  (his  occasion,  since  she  waw 
Herod's  jiaramour,  and  had,  'like  another  Helen,' 
led  to  the  war. 

John  the  Baptist  is  mentioned  in  the  Koran, 
with  much  honour,  under  the  name  of  Jahja 
(see  Iiotiinger,  Historia  Orientalis,  jip.  144-149, 
Tiguri,  IG'30). 

The  literature  connected  with  the  suliject  of 
t'his  article,  to  be  found  in  foreign  writers,  ia 
very  rich.  Resides  the  works  already  named,  the 
following  may  be  consultetl  :  Hase  ( Leben  Jesu, 
3  Aufl.  Leijizig,  1841),  p.  80  ,  who,  together  with 
Walch  {Bchliotltera  Thtolo</ica,  'ii.  102),  gives 
the  chief  authorities;  Witsii  Exerc.  de  Joawie 
Bapl.  in  his  M>scell.  Sacra,  ii.  o()7 ;  J.  G.  E 
Leopold,  Johannes  der  Tni^fer,  Hannov.  1S25; 
Usteri,  Nachrichten  von  Joliannts  dem  Tiiiifer 
in  the  Studien  nnd  Kritiken,  1829,  jiart  iii  p. 
439 ;  L.  von  Roliden,  Johannes  der  THiifer, 
Liilieck,  1838  ;  Neauder,  Das  Lehen  Jesu,  Hamb. 
18;J7,  \).  A\K  The  ecclesiastical  traditions  touch- 
ing John  may  be  found  in  the  Actti  iSauctoriim.  iv. 
687-81G;  and,  in  a  coinpen  i.ius  form,  in  Tille- 
niont,  Mhnolres.  i.  82-lOS,  482-50O.— J.  R.  B. 

JOHN  THE  APOSTLE.  L  The  circtim- 
stances  of  his  life,  and  his  character.—  He 
was  the  son  of  Zebedee,  a  fisheiman,  and  of 
Salome.  It  is  proliable  that  he  was  born  at 
I5etlisaida,  on  tiie  lake  of  Galilee.  His  paients 
appear  to  have  been  in  easy  circumstances;  at 
least,  we  (ind  that  Zebedee  employed  hired  ser- 
vants (Mark  i.  20),  and  that  .Salome  waa 
among  the  iiiindier  of  those  women  who  contri- 
buted to  the  maintenance  of  Jesns  i  Matt,  xtyii. 
56).     We  also  rind  that  John  received  Mary  iati 
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iis  house  after  iIk;  death  of  Jesus.  Since  this 
houte  seems  to  have  heen  sitntilecl  at  Jerusalem 
(air'  iKfii/ris  T7)y  Sipas-  John  xix.  27),  it  would, 
appear  that  he  was  the  owner  of  two  houses, 
John's  acquaintance,  al-o,  with  the  iiii^h-priest 
(xviii.  loj  seems  to  indicate  that  he  lived  at 
Jerusalem,  and  belong:ed  to  tl.e  wealthier  class. 
We  may  su])[iose  that  from  a  teuder  age  he 
nourished  religious  feelings,  since  Salome,  who 
evinced  so  much  love  for  Jesus,  ])robalily  fostered 
at  an  eailier  perioil  those  hopes  of  a  Messiah 
which  she  expresses  in  Matt.  xx.  20;  and  we  find 
tliat  he  entered  into  communion  witii  the  Baptist 
from  j)ure  motives.  Tiie  occnpafioii,  also,  of  a 
fisherman  was  adapted  to  promote  holy  medita- 
tions, since  it  would  frequently  lead  him  to  pass 
whole  nights  in  stillness  upon  tlie  water,  amid  a 
clianning  country  similar  to  the  environs  of  the 
lake  of  Locarno.  On  the  hanks  of  the  Jordan  the 
Baptist  directed  .Tohn  to  Jesus,  and  he  immedi- 
ately became  the  Loi'd's  disciple  and  accom- 
panied him  on  his  return  to  Galilee.  Having 
arrived  there,  he  at  Krst  resumed  Ids  trade,  but  was 
afterwards  called  to  remain  permanently  with  the 
Redeemer  (Luke  v.  5-ll)).  Jesus  was  particu- 
larly attached  to  John  (Jolin  xiii.  23;  xix.  26; 
XX.  2  ;  xxi.  7),  who  was  one  of  the  three  who  were 
distinguished  above  the  other  apostles  (Matt, 
xvii.  1  ;  xxvi.  37  ;  Mark  v.  37).  After  the  as- 
cension, .John  aliodeat  Jerusalem,  where  Paul  met 
liim  on  iiis  third  journey,  about  the  year  52  (Gal. 
ii.  3-9).  Since  he  had  undertaken  the  care  of 
the  mother  of  Jesus  we  cannot  well  suppose  that 
he  left  Jerusalem  before  Mary's  death  ;  and,  in- 
deed, we  find  that  about  the  year  5S,  wlien  Paul 
was  at  Ephesus,  John  was  not  j-et  living  there. 
Ifweconsidey  the  great  imporldnce  of  Ephesus 
among  the  various  churches  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  dangers  arising  from  false  teachers,  who  Here 
prevalent  theieas  early  as  the  days  of  Paul  (Acts 
XX.  29),  it  will  ajipear  likely  that  Jolin  was  sent 
to  Ephesus  after  Paul  had  left  that  scene,  about 
the  year  65.  During  the  time  of  his  activity 
in  Asia  Minor  lie  was  exiled  by  the  Roman  em- 
peror to  Patmos,  one  of  the  Sporadic  isles  in  the 
.^^gean  Sea,  where,  according  to  Revelations 
i.  9,  he  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Lenseus  (Adv. 
Hirr.  V.  3!>)  and,  following  him,  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  IS)  state  that  John  beheld  the 
visions  (jf  the  Apocalypse  about  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  If  this  statement  can  be 
depended  upon,  the  exile  to  Patmos  also  took 
place  under  Domitian,  who  died  a..d.  96.  Ter- 
tullian  (I'rcescr.  ado.  Ilcer.  c.  30)  relates  that  in 
tl;e  reign  of  Domitian  John  was  forcibly  conveyed 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  thrown  into  a  cask  of  oil ; 
that  he  was  miracrdously  released,  and  then  brought 
to  Patmos.  But  since  none  of  t!ie  ancient  writers 
besides  the  rather  inidiscriniinating  TertuUian, 
relate  this  circumstance,  and  since  thi.>  mode  of 
capital  punishme.it  was  unheard  of  at  Rome,  we 
ought  not  to  lay  much  stress  upon  it  (com])are 
Moslieim,  Dissertationes  ad  Historiain  Eccle- 
siasticam,  i.  p.  197,  sq  ).  It  is,  liowever.  likely 
that  John  was  called  to  sufi'er  for  his  faith,  since 
Polycrates,  bishop  of  Ephesus,  writing  about 
A  D.  200,  calls  him  fidprvs  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
V,  24).  According  to  Eusebius  (His/.  Eccles. 
iii.  20,  23^,  he  returned  from  exile  during  the 
niign  of  Neiva.  The  three  e])istles  of  John,  as 
alto  the  alTecting  account  concerning  his  fidelity 


u  a  spiritual  pastor,  given  by  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus  (Qtiis  Diiis  Sulcus  f  c.  51),  testify  that 
he  was  the  pastor  of  a  large  diocese.  John's 
second  epistle,  verse  12,  and  tliird  ejjistle,  verse 
14.  indicate  that  he  made  joioneys  of  pastoral 
visitation.  John  died  at  Ephesus  past  the  age 
of  ninety,  in  the  reign  of  the  Kiuptriir  T)aj<in. 
According  to  Jerome,  he  was  a  hnr»<Jred  years  old, 
and  ac(«ftiling  to  Suidas,  a  hundred  and  twenty. 

If  we  endeavour  to  picture  to  ourselves  an 
ima^e  of  John  as  drawn  from  his  Gospel  and  his 
Epistles,  aided  by  a  few  traits  of  his  life  jneserved 
l)y  the  fathers,*  he  apj.e.irs  to  have  been  of  a  wise, 
allectionate,  and  rai'ner  feminine  charactKr. 

It  seems  that  originally  this  softness  of  itisposi- 
tion  would  sometimes  blaze  up  in  wrath,  as  femi- 
nine cliaracters  in  general  feel  tlieinselves  as 
strongly  repelled  as  attracted.  An  instance  of 
his  wrath  we  find  in  Luke  ix.  o4,  xj.  We  trace 
also  a  degree  of  selfishness  in  Mark  ix.  38  ;  x  35. 
Hence  it  appears  that  love,  humility,  and  mild- 
ness were  in  .lolin  the  works  of  transforming  grace. 
At  a  later  peiiod  his  writings  indicate  not  only 
mildness,  but  also  a  strict  mural  eai  neatness  (1 
John  i.  6  ;  iii.  9,  20  ;  v.  16  ;  2  John  10,  II). 

II.  T/ie  Gospel  of  Jolin. — Its  authenticity  and 
credibility. — During  the  eighteeulh  ceutury  and 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  nineteenth,  the  Gospel 
of  John  was  attacked,  but  with  fteble  arguhients, 
by  some  English  Deists  and  by  fwur  German 
theologians.  Bretschneider  attempted  a  stioriger 
attack  in  his  liook  entitled  l^robabilia  de  Evan- 
gelii  et  Epistolaruni  Juliaunis  orujine  at  indo.^, 
1S20.  According  to  him,  the  Gospel  was  written 
during  the  first  half  of  the  .second  century,  for 
the  purpose  of  spreading  the  metaphysical  doctrine 
of  the  divinity  of  Christ.  Allhoogli  this  attiick 
was  very  learned,  it  met  with  Imt  little  approl>a- 
tirrn.  The  same  argtnnents  werp,  however,  lesumeil 
and  sharpened  by  Stiauss,  who,  although  in  the 
third  edition  of  Tlie  Life  of  Jcsas  he  manifested 
an  inclination  to  give  up  his  doubts,  yet  reso- 
lutely returned  to  them  in  the  fourth  edition, 
principally,  as  he  himself  confesses,  because 
'  without  them  one  could  not  escape  from  believing 
the  miracles  of  Christ."  Strauss  at!ai;ked  the 
authenticity  of  the  Gospel  of  John  prlncij)ally 
with  arguments  detluced  from  the  sid)jecf-matter 
of  the  book  itself,  while  Liilzelber^;er  opposed  i( 
on  historical  grounds  (Die  kirchhche  Tradition 
iibcr  den  Apostel  Johannes  und  seine  Sc/rriffen, 
1^40).  Schwegler  published  a  treatise  on  the 
writings  of  John,  which  is  inserted  in  Der  Monta- 
7iismi(s  und  die  C/iris/liche  Kirclic  des  zweiten 
JaJirJiunderts,  1811,  and  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  prove  from  the  facts  of  ecclesiastical  history,  th.it 
the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  in  Asia  Minor 
about  the  year  of  Chiist  170  by  one  of  the  followers 
of  the  elder  Apoliiiiaris,  and  that  it  was  ascribed 

*  Jerome  (Comm.  ad  Gal.  iii.  p.  314,  mart.) 
relates  that  when  John  had  attained  a  great  age  he 
was  so  feeble  that  he  could  not  walk  to  the  as- 
sendjliesof  the  church;  he,  therefore,  caused  him- 
self to  be  carried  in  by  young  men.  He  was  no 
longer  able  to  say  much,  iiut  he  constantly  re- 
jieated  the  words, 'Little  children,  loveone  another.' 
On  Ireing  asked  why  he  constantly  repeated  thi» 
one  saying,  he  replied,  '  Because  it  is  the  cimi- 
mand  of  the  Lord  ;  and  enough  is  done  if  this  if 
done,' 
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to  the  apnstle  in  order  to  influence  the  converts 
from  Judaism.  ]f  we  attached  much  importance 
to  tJie  arguments  employed  by  those  who  deny 
the  authenticity  of  John's  Gospel,  we  should  liere 
evplicitly  ])oiiit  out  how  tliese  arg-uments  may 
b«  refated  ;  but  since  we  deem  them  unimportant, 
and  since,  even  in  Germany,  the  opp)Ments  of  its 
authenticity  have  not  met  with  much  sympathy, 
we  refrain  from  discussion.  It  may  sufiice  to 
obser.  e  that  during  tlie  lapse  of  ages  up  to  the 
conclusion  of  the  eighteenth  century,  no  one  ever 
expressed  a  doubt  re3|)ecfing  the  genuineness  of 
John's  Gos])el,  except  the  small  sect  of  the  a\oyoi, 
w.iose  scepticism,  however,  was  not  based  upon 
hisrorical,  but  merely  upon  dogmatical  grounds. 

The  credibility  of  the  Gos])el  of  St.  John  is 
open  to  attack  on  account  of  its  differing  so  much, 
as  well  in  substance  as  in  form,  from  the  tliree  first 
Gospels,  and  on  account  of  its  a]t]iarent  contradic- 
tion of  fliem.  Among  the  apparent  contradict  ions 
may  be  mentioned  the  statements,  that  Christ  was 
crucified  on  the  same  day  on  vvliicl)  the  Passover 
was  to  be  eiteii  (John  xviii.  2S),  while  according 
to  the  other  Gospels  Jesus  ate  the  Passover  with 
Jiis  disciples  ;  and  that  Jesus,  befire  he  went  to 
Getlisemane,  olVered  up  a  prayer  full  of  sublimity 
and  confidence  (xvii.),  while  according  to  the 
other  Gosjjels  he  endnretl  in  Getlisemane  a  very 
b«avy  internal  conflict,  respecting  which  Jolm  is 
silent.  But  tlie  most  striking  difference  is  that 
of  the  speeches.  This  difference  is,  ])erhaps,  still 
more  apparent  in  the  form  than  in  the  sul)stance 
of  them. 

T/ie  History  and  ihe  Speeches. — We  will  first 
consider  the  difference  of  the  Contents.  This 
difference  may  l)e  accounted  for  by  supjiosing  that 
John  intended  to  relate  and  complete  tlie  history  of 
the  Lord  according  to  his  own  view  of  it.  VVe  are 
led  to  this  supposition  from  the  following  circum- 
stances :  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  history  of 
his  passion  and  his  resnriection,  there  are  only  two 
sections  in  which  John  coincides  with  the  synoptic 
gospels  (vi.  1-21;  xii.  1);  that  he  altogether 
omits  srich  important  facts  as  the  baptism  of 
Jesus  by  John,  the  history  of  his  temptation  and 
transfiguration,  the  institution  of  the  Lords 
supper,  and  the  internal  conflict  at  Getlisemane; 
and  that  chaptt-rs  i.  32,  iii.  24,  xi.  2,  indicate 
that  he  presupposed  his  readers  to  l>e  already  ac- 
quainted with  the  Gospel  history.  He  confined 
himself  to  such  communic  itioiis  as  were  wanting 
in  Ihe  others,  e3])ecial!y  with  regard  to  the  speeches 
of  Jesui.  The  historical  setlion  in  ch.  vi.  he  cum- 
municiited  because  it  is  connected  with  the  sub- 
sequent speeches  of  Jesus ;  and  ch.  xii.  1,  be- 
•  ause  it  was  of  imjiortance  for  him  to  relate  the 
history  of  Julias,  so  that  each  event  should  clearly 
be  understood  to  be  the  result  of  a  preceding  f.ict. 
The  history  of  Clni-st's  sufl'erings  and  resurrection, 
being  a  prominent  part,  could  not  be  omitted, 
althou,'h,  in  the  account  of  these  also,  John  differs 
in  his  statements  from  the  writers  of  the  other  Gos- 
pels. Clemens  Alexanilrinus(Eu3eb.  Hist.  Kccles. 
vi.  II)  relates,  as  .he  says,  upon  the  statement 
of  old  Presbyters,  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel 
uf  the  reipiest  of  his  fi lends,  in  order  to  place 
by  the  side  of  the  ffocfxartKa  tunyy(\ia,  bodili/ 
gospels,  liis  wj'euyu.aTj/cJij'  evayyehtoy,  spiritual 
gospel.  The  same  account  is  confirmed  by  a 
Latin  fragment  of  the  second  century  preserved 
hf  Mural ori,  which  bears  that  the  aged  apostle  was 


solicited  by  his  co-disciples  to  commit  his  Qoajvi 
to  writing. 

Now  with  regard  to  the  difference  of  Form.  In 
the  Gosjiel  of  John,  Jesus  seldom  speaks  in  gnomes, 
sentences,  and  jiarables,  but  generally  in  longei 
sjieeches,  the  parts  of  which  are  not  closely  coii« 
nected,  containing  fiequent  repetitions,  and  the 
linguistic  characteristics  of  which  strongly  re- 
semiile  those  of  his  ejwsfles.  ]>e  Wette  con- 
siders Jolin  to  l>e  the  author  of  this  Gospel,  but 
has.  nevertheless,  given  up  the  autlientjcity  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  sjjeeches,  and  mafn- 
tains  that  the  Evangelist  at  a  later  jjeriwi,  on 
account  of  an  overflow  cjf  bis  subjectivity,  gave 
his  own  thoughts  as  those  of  the  Redeemer.  This 
question  does  not  admit  of  a  brief  solution  ;  there- 
fore, consult  a  full  discussion  of  the  sul)ject  in 
Tlioluck's  Glaubw'urdir/keit  der  eraiigenschen 
Geschichte,  2nd  edit.  p.  314,  sq.  We  here  direct 
attention  only  to  the  following  jiarticulars.  The 
gentle  and  feminine  character  of  the  disciple 
allows  us  to  suppose  that,  to  a  certain  degree,  he 
adopted  as  his  own  the  expressions  of  the  Re- 
deemer, and,  consequently,  that  many  terms  in 
whiclj  the  Epistles  agree  with  the  Gosjiel  did  not 
originate  with  the  disciple,  but  with  Christ  him- 
self. We  find  an  exam'ple  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  disciple  adopted  the  expressions  of  his 
Master  in  John  xii.  43,  compared  v/ith  v.  41-44. 
We  do  not  deny  that  the  formation  of  sentences 
and  expressions  is  considerably  inlluenced  by  the 
jjeculiar  character  of  the  disciple,  but  with  regard 
to  the  ])articular  contents  of  the  speeches,  we 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  doubt  their  au- 
thenticity. Strauss  himself  makes  a  concession 
from  which  much  results,  namely,  that  the  most 
characteristic  speeches  in  .lohn  are  those  in  which 
occur  the  antitheses  of  rrapl  and  -Kvevixa,  Jiesh  and 
spirit,  (pais  and  (tk6tos,  light  and  darkness,  (caif 
and  0ii/aros,  life  anel  death,  &vu  anil  kAtu,  above 
and  below;  and  also  the  mystical  expressions  ol 
&prcs  Trjs  CorTis,  bread  of  life,  liSa-p  ^Hv,  living 
water.  These  terms  are  even  by  Strauss  (vol  i. 
p.  176)  considered  to  be  ])arts  of  the  original 
speeches  of  Christ,  and  he  as^^erts  that  the  evan- 
gelist only  developed  them  in  tlie  style  of  the 
Alexandiian  writeis. 

It  must  be  granted  that  the  peculiarities  of 
.Tohn's  Gospel  more  especially  consist  in  the  four 
following  doctrines. 

1.  Tiiat  of  the  mystical  relation  of  the  Son  to 
the  Father. 

2.  That  of  the  mystical  relation  of  the  Redeemei 
to  believers. 

3.  The  announcement  of  the  Holy  Ghost  a» 
the  Comforter. 

4.  The  peculiar  importance  ascribed  to  Love. 
Altliongh  there  can  lie  shown  in  the  writings  ot 

the  other  evangelists  some  isolated  drc'a  of  the 
Lord,  which  seem  to  bear  the  impress  of  John,  it 
can  also  be  shown  that  they  contani  thiHights  not 
originating  with  that  disciple,  but  with  the  Lord 
himself.  Matthew  (xi.  27)  speaks  of  the  relation 
of  the  Son  to  the  Father  so  entirely  in  the  style 
of  John  that  piTsons  not  suflicienlly  versed  in 
Holy  \Vrit  are  .apt  to  se-arcb  for  this  jvassage  in 
the  Gospel  of  John.  Tiie  mystical  union  of  t'he 
Son  with  l)elievers  is  exjiressed  in  Matt,  xxviii.  20. 
Tlie  promise  of  the  eiVusion  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
order  to  perfect  the  iliscijiles  is  foun  i  in  Luke 
xxiv.  49.     The  doctrine  of  Paul  w  th  respect  t» 
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love,  in  I  Cor.  xiii.,  entirely  resetnbles  wnat,  ac- 
cording V  o  Jolin,  Clirist  tauglit  on  the  same  subject. 
Paul  here  deserves  our  particular  attention.  In 
the  writin;,'8  of  Paul  aie  found  Christian  trutlis 
which  liave  their  points  ot  coalescence  only  in 
I  John,    viz.,    that   Christ    is   EjKtbc   tov  @eov   rod 

aopdrou,  the  image  oj  the  invisible  God,  by  whom 
all  things  are  created  (C'ol.  i.  15,  IG).  Paul 
considers  flwj  Spirit  of  God  in  the  church,  the 
spiritucd  Christ,  as  Jesus  himself  does  (John  xiv. 
16),  frequently  using  the  words  tii/ai  «V  XpiarS. 

'I'hat  tlie  speeches  of  Christ  have  been  faithfully 
reported  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of  tlie 
speeches  of  the  Baptist  in  the  Gospel  of  John. 
Tlie  Baptist's  speeches  bear  an  entirely  Old  Test- 
ament character  :  they  are  full  of  gnomes,  allu- 
»ions  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  sententious 
expressions  (John  iii.  27-30  ;  i.  2(i-3G). 

b.    The  imrjjort  and  plan  of  the  Gospel  of 
John. —  We  have  already  given  our  own  opinion 
on    this    sidiject.       Most    of    tlie    earlier    critics 
considered   the  Gosjiel    of  John   to    have   had   a 
'  polemico-dogmatical  jiurport.     According  to  Ire- 

'  naeus  (^Ado.  Ucer.  iii.  12),  John   wrote  with   the 

f  intention   of  combating   the   errors    of   Cerinthus 

I  the  Gnostic.     Giotius,    Herder,    and   others  sup- 

\  pose   tiiat    the    jjolemics  of   ihe    evangelist  were 

directed  against  theZabii,  or  disciples  ol  John  tlie 
Baptist.  Miciiaelis,  Storr,  and  Hug  asseit  that 
they  were  directed  against  botli  the  Zabii  arid  the 
Gnostics.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  evan- 
gelist had  in  \  iew,  both  in  his  Prologus  and  also 
in  ch.  xix.  34,  35,  some  heretical  opinions  of 
those  times,  but'it  cannot  be  maintained  tliat  this 
is  the  case  througiiout  the  whole  of  the  Gospel. 
He  himself  states  (xx.  31)  that  his  work  had  a 
more  general  object. 

One  of  the  peculiarities  of  John  is  that,  in 
speaking  of  the,  adversaries  of  Jesus,  he  always 
calls  them  oi  'IcvSatoi.  This  observation  has,  in 
modern  times,  given  rise  to  a  peculiar  opinion 
concerning  the  plan  of  John's  Gosj^il  ;  namely, 
that  the  evangelist  has,  from  the  very  beginning  of 
the  Gospel,  the  following  tiienie  before  his  eyes  : — 

THE  KTEliNAI,  COMUAT  BEl'VVEEN  WIVJNE  I.IUHT 
ANIJ  THE  COUUUPTION  OK  MANKIND,  EXfcU- 
PJ.IHEU  BV  THE  MUTUAL  OPPOSITION  SUB- 
SISTING BETWEEN  THE  HOSTILE  JeWISH  PAliTY 
AND  THE  MANIFESTATION  OP  THE  SON  OP  GoD, 
WHICH  COMBAT  TEUMINATES  IN  THE  VICTOUY 
OP    LIGHT. 

The  Prologus  of  the  Gospel  of  John  expresses 
this  theme  in  sjjeaking  of  the  opposition  of  the 
world  to  the  incarnate  Logos.  This  theme  is 
here  expressied  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  a  musical  composition  is  expressed 
in  the  overture.  As  the  leading  idea  of  the 
whole  epistle  to  the  Romans  is  contained  in  ch.  i. 
17,  so  the  theme  of  the  Gospel  of  John  is  con- 
tained in  ch.  i.  11-13.  The  Gospel  is  divided 
into  two  principal  secti(jns.  The  first  extends  to 
ch.  xii.  It  comprehentls  the  ]julilic  functions  of 
Jesus,  and  terminates  with  a  brief  summary  (ver. 
44-50).  The  second  section  contains  the  history 
of  the  Passion  and  of  the  Resurrection.  The 
'eader  is  pre|iared  for  iliis  seclioti  by  ch.  xii.  23- 
32.  The  leading  idea  of  this  speecli  is,  that 
Destruction  is  necessary,  because  without  it  there 
can  be  no  Resurrection. 

With  ch.  xiii.  begins  the  history  of  our  Lord's 
Passioa     In  the  third  verse  the  apostle  directs  at- 
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tentioii  to  the  fact  that  the  suffering  would  finally 
lead  to  glory. 

I'll  the  first  section  is  described  1,'<  w  iie  op(K>- 
sition  of  tne  influential  men  among  tlie  Jeus  wa< 
gradually  increased  until  the  decisive  fact  of  t!^ 
resurrection  of  Liizarus  led  to  a  public  outburst 
of  their  hatred.  This  descriiition  terminates  with 
the  official  decree  of  Caiaphas  (\i.  49,  50). 

c.  The  place,  time,  and  language  in  toliich 
Johti's  Gospel  was  written. — The  Fathers  supposed 
tiiat  the  Gospel  of  John  was  written  at  Ephesus, 
The  author  of  a  synopsis  annexed  to  the  woiks  of 
Athanasius  makes  an  ob^ervation  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed  on  account  of  the  assurance  with 
which  it  is  advanced.  It  is,  that  John  wrote  the 
Gospel  which  bears  his  name  in  Patnios,  but  that 
it  was  edited  by  the  same  Gains  whom  Paul  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Romans  calls  6  £eVos  fiov,  mine 
Aci«^(Atlianasii  0/;e»a,  vol.  ii. p.  153,  V'eiiet.).  One 
might  be  inclined  to  explain  iiy  this  ciicumstance 
the  postscript  contained  in  John  xxi.  24,  2.5. 

There  is  some  ir^feinal  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
statement  that  this  Gospel  was  written  at  Kjihesus 
— namely,  that  the  author  sometimes  alludes  to 
the  tenets  of  Hellenistic  theosiipliy,  and  that  he 
has  in  view  readers  who  do  not  live  in  Palestine 
(John  ii.  6,  13;  iv.  9;  v.  1,  2).  In  addition  to 
this  must  be  mentioned  the  command  of  the 
Hellenistic  Greek  evinced  by  the  writer.  It  is, 
however,  not  unlikely  that  John  acquired  his 
knowledge  of  Gieek  in  his  native  country.  The 
researches  of  Dr.  Paulus,  Hug,  and  Credner,  have 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  knowledge 
of  Greek  was  then  widely  spread  in  Palestine. 
Even  James,  the  lnother  of  our  Lord,  although  he 
never  left  his  native  country,  writes  in  his  epistle 
tolerably  good  Greek. 

Tlie  language  of  John's  Gospel  is  not  very 
periodic,  but  mines  unifoimly  on  between  the 
particles  5e  and  ouv.  For  inslance,  in  chapter 
xix.  the  particle  oiiy  occurs  at  the  coniniencement 
of  verses  20,  21,23,24  twice,  26,  :;9,  30,  .31,  32,  38, 
40,  42,  Quite  as  frequent  is  the  simple  connec- 
tion by  the  conjunction  koI  (iii.  14;  v.  27;  \iii. 
•2],  4'J;  xvii.  11).  This  defect  of  style  may, 
however,  be  exjilained  by  the  mental  charac- 
teristics of  the  disciple.  JohiTs  mind  was  defi- 
cient ill  the  dialectic  element;  he  wanted  the 
logicll  aculenessof  Paul.  Even  where  he  lepoits 
the  speeches  of  Christ,  we  often  find  a  want  of 
pieci.-iioii  in  his  reiiiesentation.  Tlie  simpliciiy 
of  Jolin  s  chaiacter  is  also  evinced  by  llie  lepe- 
tition  of  certain  leading  tliouL;lits,  lepiodiaed  in 
the  same  words  liotli  in  the  Gosptl  and  in  the 
Epistles  ;  such  as  paprvpla,  testiinong ;  6o^a, 
glory  ;  ahrjOeia,  truth  ;  <pios,  light  ;  anoros,  dark- 
ness ;  ^<i}7i  aluivLos,  eternal  lij'e  ;  fifynv,  to  abide. 
Although  the  laiiguas^e  of  the  Gospels  and  of  the 
liplstles  is  not  so  excellent  as  Eusebius  asaeits,  we 
find  only  su(  h  impurities  as  belong  to  the  Alex- 
andrine Greek  in  general.  For  instance,  the 
barliarism  eyuaiKap  in  xvii.  7  ;  and  according  to 
the  codex  ad,  also  ewpaKav  m  \  erse  6;  and 
according  to  some  manusciipts  t'/xwcoi'',  iristeatl 
of  elxov ;  and  in  xvi.  20,  22,  x'^p^iO'ofji.aL,  instead 
of  x^pOi. 

d.  Tlie  interpreters  of  the  Gospel  of  John. 
— Among  the  ancient  commentators  upon  Ji  hn's 
Gospel,  Chryso.=tom  deserves  the  first  place.  The 
two  compileis,  Theophylact,  who  died  a.d.  1107, 
and  Euthymius  Zigabenus,  who  died  after  &.D. 
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1118,  are  also  worthy  of  notice.  Among  tlie  Ro- 
man Catholic  interpreters,  Maldonatus,  who  died 
i)i  1.5-S3,  is  distinguished  by  oriijiiiulity  and  ac- 
cinacy.  Calvin  is  distiii squished  above  the  other 
Reformers  lor  tiie  originality  and  ease  of  his  in- 
terpietation,  but  his  commentary  on  the  Epistles 
is  more  carel'ully  worked  out  thiiii  that  on  the 
Gospel.  Beza  is  characterized  by  philological 
nod  critical  learning.  The  niosi  complete  coni" 
mentary  on  the  Gosj)el  of  John  is  ihat  of  L;un])e, 
Comme.itarius  Exeyetico-A)tali/ticus  in  Evange- 
lism Joliannis,  Amstelodami,  i6.>7,  3  vols.  4to. 
The  style  of  this  commentary  is  tasteless  and 
still",  but  in  learning  the  author  has  not  been  sur- 
})assed  by  any  other  interpreter.  Liicke  (3rd  ed. 
1810)  is  the  most  comjirehensive  of  the  modern 
coinmentatora.  Shorter  commentaries  have  been 
written  by  Tlioluck*  (.5lh  ed),  by  Olshausen  (3rd 
ed.  18.J2).  and  by  De  VVette  (ind  ed.  1839). 

.■\s  introductions  to  the  study  of  the  writings 
of  John,  we  may  mention  Frommann's  Johan- 
neischer  Lehrbegriff,  1831,  and  Neanders  Abriss 
der  Johanneischeii  Lehre  in  his  Geschichte  dor 
Vji'inzung  der  Chrtstlichen  KircheQinl  ed.  1841, 
p.  757,  sq.). 

III.  The  Epistles  of  John. — For  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  first  epistle  very  ancient  testimony 
may  be  addt.ced.  Papias,  the  disciple  of  John, 
quoles  some  passages  from  it.  Polycarp,  also, 
another  disciple  of  John,  quoies  a  passage  from 
this  epistle  {ad  Philipp.,  c.  7).  So,  also,  Irenaeus 
^Ado.  Hat:  iii.  16;  v.  8). 

The  author  of  the  first  epistle  describes  him- 
self, at  its  commencement,  as  an  eye-witness  of 
the  life  of  our  Lord.  The  style  and  language 
manifestly  harmoniiie  with  those  of  the  author  of 
the  Gospel  of  John.  The  iK)lemics,  also,  which 
in  ch.  ii.  16-26,  aie  directed  against  the  i)ocetic 
Gnustics,  in  ch.  iv.  1-3,  agree  with  the  sphere  of 
action  in  Asia  Minor  in  which  the  Evangelist 
John  was  placed.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose 
ihat  (he  epistle  was  written  to  Christian  congrega- 
tions in  Asia  Minor,  wliich  were  placed  under 
ttie  spiritual  care  of  the  apostle.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  ch.  i.  2  refers  to  the  Gospel.  If 
this  i.  correct,  the  apostle  wrote  this  epistle  at 
a  very  advanced  age.  after  he  had  written  his 
gospel.  The  epistle  breathes  love  ami  devotion, 
but  also  zeal  for  moral  strictness  (iii.  (i-8;  v.  16). 
Tli,Me  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  logical'  con- 
nefii.iu  in  the  firm  of  separate  expressions,  and 
in  the  transitions  from  one  thought  to  another. 
S;)ine  wi  iters  have  l)eeii  inclined  to  find  a  reason 
f.ir  this  in  the  advanced  age  of  the  writer.  Old 
age  may,  j)erhap9,  have  contributed  to  this  charac- 
*ei  istic,  but  it  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  mental 
V;culiarity  of  the  a])ostle. 

Eusebins  places  the  second  and  third  epistles 
of  J.ihn  among  the  avriXtyopLeva  {Hist.  Eccles. 
i"  2'>).  These  tivo  epistles  were  originally 
wanting  in  the  ancient  Syriac  tran.slatiou.  From 
their  nature,  it  may  easily  be  explained  how  it 
ha])piied  that  they  were  less  generally  known  in 
aiic  ent  Christian  congregations,  and  that  the 
fafheis  do  not  cpiote  them  so  often  as  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  since  they  are  very  short,  and  treat  of 
private  affairs.     Tiie  juivate  natuie  of  their  con- 

*  Of  this  admirable  commentary  there  exists 
•n  English  translation  in  the  United  States,  of 
which  two  editions  have  been  published.. — Ed. 
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tents  removes  also  the  suspicioTi  that  they  could 
have  been  forged,  since  ir  would  be  ditlicuU  (o 
discover  any  purpose  which  could  have  led  to 
such  a  forgery.  The  ])a-;sage  in  the  second  epistle^ 
verse  1 1,  which  might  seem  to  l\ave  some  doctrinal 
importance,,  is  seveial  limes  quoted  liy  the  fathers, 
for  iixstance,  by  IreniEus(.-lrf«.  Uerr.  i.  16.  3).  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  who,  according  to  Eusebius 
and  Fhotius,  wrote  a  commentary  on  all  the 
seven  Catholic  epistles,  mentions  several  genuine 
epistles  of  John.  Origen  speaks  doubtingly  about 
the  authenticity  of  the  second  and  third  epistles, 
and  states  that  they  were  not  generally  admitted 
to  be  genuine. 

The  second  epistle  is  addressed  to  a  lady, 
called  Kupia,  which  name  frequently  occurs  in 
ancient  wi  iters  as  that  of  a  woman  (comp.  Liicke's 
Vonimentar,  p.  351). 

The  third  epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius,  a 
per,s(in  otherwise  unknown.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  writer  of  this  epistle  calls  himself 
6  vpea^vTffios.  If  this  means  the  same  as  pre- 
sident.  as  in  1  Pet.  v.  1.  it  is  surprising  that 
John  should  make  use  of  this  othcial  designation 
in  a  ])ri\iite  letter,  and  not  in  the  first  epistle, 
whicli  is  addressed  to  the  congregation.  If 
TTOfcrlSvrepos  is  here  used  in  (lie  signification  of 
old  man,  as  Paul  calls  himself  in  the  l'jj>istle  to 
Philemon,  verse  1),  one  is  sur])rised  that  John 
should  not  have  chosen  the  (dearer  expression,  6 
•yepuiv  or  6  irpea^uTTis.  Some  writers  liave  been 
inclined  to  ascribe  tliese  letters  to  the  presbyter 
John,  who  is  sometimes  sjioken  of  in  the  ancient 
church,  and  to  whom  even  the  .\|)oc.alypse  has 
been  attributed  ;  but  if  the  presbyter  John  wrote 
these  epistles,  John's  Gospel  akso  must  be  ascribed 
to  the  same  person,  of  whom  otherwise  so  little 
is  known.  Tiiis.  h.iwever.  is  inadmissible.  Tlie 
omission  of  tlie  title,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
first  e])istle,  cannot  be  received  as  proof  tha» 
■irpe(T0vTepos,  m  the  .seconil  and  tiiiid  epistles,  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  an  ollicial  designation  ;  since, 
in  the  first  epistle,  there  is  no  inscription  at  all, 
whicli  in  itself  is  a  rather  startling  circumstance. 
We  may  snjipose  that  the  term  irpecr^vrepos 
expressed  in  the  epistles  of  John  a  ilegree  of 
friendliness,  and  was  chosen  on  account  of  the 
advanced  age  of  the  writer.  The  apostle  Paul, 
alsD,  in  his  friendly  letter  to  Piiilemon,  abstains 
from  the  title  A])ostle.  The  circumstances  ai'd 
events  in  the  cliMich,  to  wliich  the  second  epistle 
alludes,  ci)incide  with  tlioH'  which  are  otherwise 
known  to  have  hajipencd  in  Johns  congregation. 
Here,  also,  are  allusions  to  the  dangers  arising 
fmm  the  Gnostic  heresy.  The  admonition,  in 
verse  10,  not  to  re<!eive  surh  heietics  as  Ciiristian 
brethren,  agrees  with  the  ancie'.'t  tradition,  that 
John  m.ide  haste  to  quit  a  puldic  bath  after  Ce- 
rinthus  tlie  (xnostic  entered  it,  declaring  he  was 
afraid  the  building  would  fall  down. 

Rickli's  Jo//a?i>(/s  erster  Brief  erklartnnd  an- 
geroendet  mit  hi.storischem  vorbericht  und  er- 
kldretiden  Anmerkungen  (Lucerne,  1828);  .  nd 
\Mc!f.e9,  Avslc(iun-j  (2nd  ed.  1836),  will  assist  in 
interpreting  tlip  lirsf  Epi.ale  of  John. — A.  T. 

[In  the  English  language  there  are  several 
works  on  separali'  jxntions  of  St.  John's  Gospel; 
bijt  the  only  one  on  the  whole  of  it  is  in  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Shepherd's  Notes  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
of  St.  John,  4to  1796;  and  the  only  ceparate 
work  on  the  Epistles  is  Hawkins''  Cuftn^temarf 
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•n  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  1  f'OS.  A  traiislatiun 
of  Liickes  Commentary  on  the  Efistle.i  of  St. 
John  exists  in  llie  Btblical  Cabinet,  vol.  xv  j 

JOHN,  EPISTLES  OF.  In  tlie  canon  of 
the  New  T(!,tamenl,  as  at  present  received  in  tlie 
universal  ciiurcli,  there  are  three  E|)istles  ascrilied 
to  the  Apostle  SL  John,  allhougii  none  of  them 
bears  his  name.  Tlie  tirst  of  tliese  ranks  among 
the  homoluijinimena,  respecting  which  no  douhts 
ever  existed;  tlie  two  latter  form  part  of  the 
antitepomena,  or  coiUroverted  hooks.  All  three 
are  included  in  tlie  catholic  Epistles  [Episti.es]. 

The  First  Epistle  was  l<nov,n  to  Fapias,  hisliop 
of  Ilieropolis  in  the  second  centmy,  who  was 
contenipurary  witli  the  followers  nf  ttif  Apostles, 
and  wjjo,  as  we  are  informed  hy  Eiiseliiiis  {Hist. 
Eicles.  iii.  39j.  '  made  use  of  testimonies  from  tiie 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John.'  Polycarj)  also,  in  liis 
Epistle  to  the.  Phi/ippians  (ch.  vit.),  a  work  whicli, 
SL3  Lucke  justly  observes,  cannot  be  proved  to  he 
either  spurious  or  interpolated,  has  tiie  following 
remarkable  passage,  whicli  seems  evidently  to 
refer  to  1  Joini  iv.  3  :  '  Every  cnie  who  dots  not 
confess  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  Hesh  is 
anticlirist."  Irenaeus  also,  the  disciple  of  Poly- 
carp,  is  stated  by  Eusehius  (Hiit.  Eccles.  v.  8), 
to  have  extracted  many  testimonies  from  it  (comp. 
Irenaeus,  Adv.  liter,  iii.  15.  5,  8,  with  I  John  ii. 
18;  iv.  1,  3  ;  v.  1).  Clement  of  .\lexandria  also 
[^Strotnata,  ii.  389)  observes  that  John  in  his 
larger  Epistle  uses  the  words,  '  If  any  man  see 
his  brother  sin  a  siti,"  &c.  (1  John  v.  16).  Ter- 
tullian  expressly  cites  John  as  tlie  author  of  the 
passage,  '  \Vhich  we  have  heard,'  &c.  (1  John  i.  1): 
utid  Origen  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  25)  observes, 
'He  [John]  has  also  left  us  an  Epistle  containing 
a  very  few  arixoi :  it  may  be  also  a  second  ami 
third  are  from  him,  but  not  all  agree  fliat  they  are 
genuine;  but  botii  together  do  not  contain  a  hun- 
dred (TTLXof,  and  Eusehius  himself  observes  (iii. 
25)  that  'John's  First  Epistle  is  universally  ac- 
knowledged by  tliose  of  the  present  day  and  L'y 
the  ancients  '  (sfe  also  iii.  26 j.  There  is  no  an- 
cient catalogue  which  does  not  include  the  First 
Epistle,  and  it  forms  a  part  of  all  the  ancient 
versions,  including  the  Syriac,  a  work  of  the 
second  centurj'.  In  fict  the  only  persons  who 
appear  not  to  have  recognised  this  Kpistle  are 
the  ancient  heretics,  the  Alogi  and  the  Maicioii- 
ites,  the  latter  of  whom  were  a.cquaintcd  with 
none  of  the  writings  of  St.  John,  and  the  former 
rejected  them  all,  ascribing  them  to  Cerinthus, 
not  upon  critical,  but  purely  arbitrary  and  dog- 
matical giounds. 

Complete,  however,  as  is  the  external  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  John's  First 
Epistle,  the  internal  is  no  less  conclusive.  This 
is  manifest  from  its  exact  resemblance  in  sub- 
stance, phraseology,  and  sentimt-nt  to  the  Gospel 
of  St.  Jolin,  leaving  no  doubt  that  both  tliese 
compositions  proceeded  at  least  from  one  and 
the  same  author  [John,  Gospel  of].  Indeed, 
this  harmony  of  the  two  compnsitiojrs  hiis  been 
acknowledged  by  critics  of  every  school,  while 
the  allusions  are  so  natural  and  incidental  as 
to  preclude  the  idea  of  the  Euislle  being  the 
priKluction  of  a  more  modern  imitator  of  tlie 
style  of  St.  Jolin  (Eichhorn's  Introduction).  l)e 
Wette  (Introduction)  fuin'shes  a  host  of  pa.s- 
Bages  from  the  Gospel  and  Epistle,  which  will 
enable  the  reader  to  perceive  at  a  glance  that 
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both  of  these  comjxisitions  procee<l  from  tl.t  same 
author,  inasmuch  as  liotli  Ijear  '  the  most  certain 
stamp  of  relationship,  as  we'll  in  diction  as  in 
the  form  of  their  contents;  holh  exercise  the  same 
8f)ell  on  the  mind  of  the  reader.'  .A.  few  Geiman 
theologians  i.i  our  own  times  (Lauge,  !><:ht  iften 
des  Joh.  iii.  4,  sq. ;  Cludius,  Uransichten  de» 
Chrisienth.  p.  52,  sq.;  Bretschneider.  I'robahilia, 
p.  I6l),  sq.)  have  been  the  first  critics  to  throw 
doulits  on  the  genuineness  of  any  of  John's  writings, 
but  they  ha\e  met  with  com])lete  refutaljons  from 
the  jiens  of  Berfholilt  (vi.),  Harmsen  (AiUhent. 
de  Schr.  d.  Evangel  Johan),  and  Liicke  {Com- 
tnentary  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  in  Bih.  Cab. 
vol.  XV.. I.  The  only  serious  objeclions  to  the 
Epistles  are  those  of  Bretschneider,  who  has 
equally  attacked  the  genuineness  of  tli*?  Gospel. 
He  maintains  that  the  doctrine  concerning  the 
logos,  and  the  anti-docelic  tendency  of  St.  John's 
First  E|)islle,  betray  an  author  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, whom  he  assumes  to  be  John  tiie  Presbyter. 
But  it  is  beyond  all  question,  .says  Liicke  {I.  c), 
that  the  logos  doctrine  of  St.  John,  substantially, 
although  not  fully  develojied,  existed  in  the  Jewish 
theological  notions  respecting  the  Son  of  God  ;  and 
that  we  find  it  distinctly  expies.setl,  alihough  in 
dillierent  words,  in  the  Pauline  re|jre=eiitation  of 
Christ's  exalted  dignity  (Coloss,  i.  comp.  with 
Heb.  1);  that  the  rudiments  of  it  ajipear  in  the 
literature  ((f  the  Jews,  canonical  and  ajiocryjihal, 
Chaldaic  and  Alexandrian ;  that  in  the  time  of 
Christ  it  was  considerably  developed  in  the 
writings  of  Pliilo,  and  still  more  strongly  in  the 
fatiieis  of  the  second  century,  who  were  so  far 
from  retaining  the  simple,  Helirai^^ing,  and  ca- 
nonical mode  of  expression  jeculiar  to  Jolin,  that 
in  them  it  had  assumed  a  gnostically  erudite 
form,  although  essentially  identical.  St.  John 
intends  by  the  Word  (logos)  toex]iress  the  divine 
nature  of  Clirisi,  but  the  (lafnstic  logology  at- 
tempts to  determine  the  lelatmn  Letween  the  logoi 
and  the  invisible  God  on  one  side,  and  the  world 
on  the  other.  The  earliest  fathers,  as  Justin 
M.utyr  and  Tatian,  while  they  make  UN«'of  John'a 
phraseology,  further  supj'ort  their  tloctrines  by 
ecclesiastical  tradition,  which,  as  Liicke  oJ .serves, 
must  have  its  root  in  doctrines  which  were  known 
in  the  first  century.  But  from  Theophilus  of 
Antioch  downwards,  the  fathers,  mentioning  John 
by  name,  expressly  connect  their  eliicidationa 
with  the  canonical  foumlalion  in  the  Gos|  el  of 
St.  John,  without  the  gianting  of  wiiich  the  lan- 
guage of  Justin  would  he  ine.\piicaijle(Oishauseii, 
On  the  Genuineness  of  the  Fuur  Gospels,  p.  306, 
sq.).  Accordingly,  adds  Liicke,  on  this  sitle,  the 
autlienlicity  of  the  Gosjjel  and  Epistle  remains 
unassailable. 

On  similar  grounds  may  lie  refuted  Bietschnei- 
der's  arguments,  derived  from  the  anti-docetic  cha- 
racter o(  Johns  Epistle.  It  is  true,  docetisni,  or 
the  idealistic  pliilosophy,  was  not  fully  de\ehiped 
before  tlie  second  century  ;  but  its  germ  existed 
before  the  lime  of  Christ,  as  has  been  shown 
by  Mosheim,  Walcli,  and  Nienieyer.  Traces  ol 
Jewish  theology  and  Oriental  theosojjhy  having 
been  applied  to  the  Chiistian  ductiine  in  the 
apostolic  age,  are  to  be  (ound  in  the  Epistl«>» 
of  St.  Paul,  and  it  wouhl  lie  iinaccounlable  to 
su)ipose  that  the  fidly  developed  doceti-m  should 
have  tirst  made  its  ajjpearance  in  the  E]iistles  td 
Irenseus  and  Polycarp.     ^Ve  have  the  cuthoiitf 
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of  llie  former  of  these  for  tlie  fact  that  Cerinfhus 
taught  the  tlocetic  heresy  io  thelifetimeof  St.  John, 
in  the  simple  form  in  which  .it  seeTiw  to  be  at- 
tacked in  1  .Io!m  iv.  1-3;  ii.  22;  2  Jt>hn  7. 

Tliesje  iittacks  of  mixlein  writers  are  said  to 
nave  been  made  rathtT  l)y  way  of  expeiiinenl  than 
with  any  seiioos  view  of  undtvuiining  the  genuine- 
ness ol  John's  writings  ;  and  Lucive  concludes  his 
anasterly  reply  to  Brefschneider  in  these  words: 
'  We  honour  and  respect  the  ni»prejudicetl  divine, 
■whose  njoilest  doubts  will  ever  i)ave  fl7e  merit 
of  having  )>rt>mofed  oi>ce  morfr  the  stitmliJic  ap- 
])recia!it.-n  and  eslal>lished  ceifainty  respecting 
the  genuineness  and  canonical  dignify  of  such  a 
5K)hle  ]x)Tti(>n  of  the  apostolical  liieratiiie '  (/»<ro- 
duction  to  C'oniinent. ). 

Thne  and  place  of  icritincj  the  First  Epistle. — 
On  this  heail  nothing  certaiT»can  he  determiiietl. 
It  has  heei)  conjecfureil  by  many  intf-rjireters, 
iincient  aiid  nxKlern,  that  it  wa?  written  at  the 
same  place  as  the  Gospe'.  The  more  ancient 
tradition  places  the  writing  of  tliC  Gosnel  at 
Epiiesus,  and  a  less  anthentic  report  refers  it  to 
the  islantl  of  Patmus.  Hug  (^Introdtictioii)  infers, 
from  thealjsence  of  writing  material*  (3  John  13), 
that  all  Jol>n's  Epistles  were  comjwsed.  at  Pat- 
mos!  Tiie  most  probiible  o))inion  is  titat  it  was 
written  somjwliere  in  Asia  Minor,  in  which  was 
the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Aiwstle  (P^nsel>. 
Hist.  Eccl.  in.  23),  perha|)s,  according  to  the 
tradition  of  tlie  Greek  church,  at  Ephesus  ;  but 
for  this  v.'e  have  no  historical  warrant  (Liicke's 
Coynmeriiarijy, 

It  is  t()n;;lly  difficult  to  determine  the  time 
of  ihe  writing  of  this  Epistle,  altiiough  it  was 
most  piobably  ]i(»tfflior  to  the  Gosj>el,  whicli 
seenas  to  i.*  referred  to  in  1  Jolrn  i.  4.  Some  are 
of  opinion  that  tiie  Epistle  was  an  envelo]*  or 
accomjxmiment  to  the  Gosfiel,  and  that  tliey 
were  consequently  written  nearly  simultaneously 
(Hug's  Introd.).  As,  ho.vever,  the  period  when 
the  Gospel  was  written,  according  to  the  evidence 
of  tradifiorj  and  criticism,  '  fluctuates  l)etween 
the  sixtii  and  ninth  decennjum  of  the  first  cen- 
tury'  (Lucke's  Comment."),  we  are  at  a  loss 
for  data  on  which  to  found  any  prot)able  bypo- 
tliesis  resjwcling  the  exact  time  of  the  writing  of 
the  Epistle  •,  (>ut  that  it  was  jiosterior  to  the  Gospel 
is  fuither  rendereil  ))roi)able  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  formed  on  sncli  a  view  of  the  jjerson  of  Jesus 
ss  is  found  only  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  that  it 
aU>nn<ls  in  allusions  to  the  s[>eeches  of  Jesn.s,  as 
tlieve  recorded.  Liicke  concludes,  from  its  re- 
sembling the  Gospel  in  its  apologetical  and  po- 
l«'ii>ical  allusions,  that  it  indicates  such  a  state 
of  the  Christian  commnnity  as  proves  that  it 
must  be  postei  ior  even  to  the  last  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  -iiid  consequently  that  the  ancient  church 
was  ji.stitied  in  classing  it  among  the  Catlxilic 
Epistles,  which  all  bear  this  chronological  cha- 
racter. 

It  has  been  argued  by  several,  from  eh.  ii.  18 
(effX^TV  i^po.  itnly  .  that  tlie  Epistle  was  written 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  while  otheis, 
fjunding  their  conjecture  on  tiie  .^atne  passage, 
maintaiiT  the  \  ery  reverse,  .\moug  the  former 
are  to  Ik;  found  the  names  of  Hannnonil,  Grotius, 
Caloviu«,  L;inge,  and  Haenlein  ;  and  ainoirg  the 
latter  those  of  Baronius,  Basnage,  Mill,  and  Le 
(Jlerc. 

Ecjiuilly  unsatisfactory  is  the  argument,  in  re- 
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?];ect  to  the  time  when  this  Epis.'le  was  wriftwi, 
derived  from  its  supposed  senile  tone  [JcHWj ) 
for,  although  the  style  is  somewhat  more  tauto» 
logical  tlian  the  Gos[)el,  litis  can  he  accounted 
for  by  its  epistolary  cl>aracter,  witliont  ascribing 
it  to  the  eHects  of  senile  forgetl'nluess.  In  fact 
this  charactei'  is  altogether  denied  by  some  of  the 
ablest  critics. 

It  is  eyually  difficult  to  determine  who  were 
the  persons  to  whom  the  Epistle  was  addressed. 
Jn  ancient  Latin  manuscripts  of  the  Scriptnyea 
it  frequently  bears  the  subscription  '  ad  Par^ 
tko9.'  This  title  is  also  given  to  if  iiy  St.  Au- 
gnstine ;  bnt  there  is  no  authority  for  s«ip{)CsJng 
that  John  evei'  went  oti  a  mission  to  the  Par- 
thians.  Various  corycctares,  more  or  )es»  Wppy, 
have  been  made  to  account  Itn-  this  inscription. 
Whisfon  (Comment,  en  the  Three  Cath.  Epist.^ 
sup]>oses  that  the  true  siiperscription  was  Trphs 
irap$€yovs,  to  the  virgins  (ibe  uncnrrnpteil),  and 
that  irapQfvcms  giive  rise  to  the  Latin  reading, 
Parthos.  Tliis  conjecture  has  been  improve i 
by  Hug  (Introd.y,  who  observes  that  the  second 
Epistle,  addressed  to  the  '  elect  lady,'  is  called 
by  Some  of  tlie  ancients,  inchiding  Clem.  Alex. 
(Fra^.  ed.  Potter,  p.  101 1)^  '  Epist.  ad  Vir- 
grines,'  Tphs  irap0ti'ovs ;  that  tliis  jihrase,  in  ui 
abridged  form,  '  Trphs  Trapdovs,'  occnvred  as  a 
colojdwn  to  the  Second  Epistle,  and  that  this 
colophon  sometimes  appearing  as  a  superscription 
to  tlie  Second  Ejiistle,  to  which  it  seemed  unsuit- 
able, it  was  tr<'»nsfpneil  as  a  coloj:iion  to  the  First. 
WegsdieiUer  ingtniously  conjectures  that  'ad 
Parthos'  was  a  mistake  for  'ad  Spavsos,"  and  ob- 
serves that  in  one  ancient  MS.  (which,  however, 
be  nnfortnnately  does  not  paiticulariip),  it  is  both 
s«perscril>eil  and  subscribed  trphs  robs  diaairapaa- 
fievovs,  '  to  the  dispersed.'  Tliis  co)ijectiire  i.s 
further  favoured  by  the  corrii[)tion  'ad  Spartos,' 
which  apjx'ars  in  a  Latin  Bible  in  the  Geneva 
Library,  of  tlie  eleventh  century.  Scholz  observes 
that  '  ad  Sparsos "  occurs  in  a  great  nunil>er  of 
MSS.  Various,  indeed,  have  been  the  hypitheses 
regarding  the  jiersons  to  whom  this  Epistle  was 
written,  but  it  is  by  no  means  improl>able,  from 
the  absence  of  Old  Testament  references,  that  it 
was  adtlressed  to  Gentile  co>iverls,  of  wliich  there 
weie  several  coi»gregations  in  .Asia  Minor,  where 
John  exercised  his  ajiostolic  and  episcopal  func- 
tions. If  we  are  to  understand  tlie  term  catholic, 
as  applied  to  this  Epistle,  in  the  sense  of  circular, 
we  may  naturally  infer,  from  the  absence  of  the 
ejnstolari/  form,  that  this  was  an  encyclical  letter 
addressed  to  several  of  John's  congregations,  and 
in  all  jwobability  to  the  churches  of  the  Apo- 
calyp-^e  [Episti.ikJ. 

Object  and  desii/n. — Tlie  main  object  and  de- 
sign of  this  Epistle  has  been  generally  perceived 
to  consist  in  the  refutation  of  certain  errors  and 
heresies  in  the  churches  subject  to  St.  John's 
episcopate.  But  opinions  are  divided  as  to  wl«> 
the  teachers  of  these  heresies  were,  whether  Jews, 
Ebionites,  Gnostics,  Docetae,  Ceiintlius  and  his 
followers,  or  finally  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist.  This  .polemical  object  appears,  how- 
ever, to  form  but  a  secondary  part  o)  tire  design 
of  John,  his  main  object  being  raiher  to  enforce 
the  necessity  of  progressive  sancti  Meat  ion,  ge- 
nuine brotheily  love,  and  the  renunciation  of  the 
world.  The  design  of  the  Epistle  is  didactic 
rather   than  pclemical;  and   the   Apostle   shows 
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tint  the  great  aim  of  the  Christian  is  to  over- 
come the  world  :  in  corrohoriition  of"  wiiich  he 
appeals  to  the  tlireefuld  testimony  in  its  favour, 
iliowinjj  that  those  who  receive  the  witness  of  man 
sliould  still  more  receive  the  witness  of  God  (1 
John  V.  8,9)  The  problem  of  the  Christian  life 
i»  fliiis  by  faith  and  love  to  o\erc()ine  the  intidel 
and  anficlnistian  world,  whetlier  Jewisti  or  pagan, 
wliich  is  iisin;^  both  violence  and  stratiii^em  to 
destroy  the  Cliristian  faith.  The  Eliionites,  or 
Jiidaiziug  Ciiristians,  recognized  only  the  Inunan 
nature  ol  Clnist,  and  in  their  rigid  monotheism 
could  not  lift  lip  their  minds  to  the  divinity  of 
the  lieavenly  fo^os  manifested  in  Christ;  while 
Cerinthus  denied  his  humanity,  reducing  it  to  a 
mere  docctism  or  apjiearance.  Against  both  these 
errors  the  polemicifl  portion  of  the  Epistle  seems 
to  be  addressed. 

Another  portion  of  this  Epistle  seems  directed 
against  a  certain  class  of  antiiiomian  Christians, 
who  perverted  Christian  liiierty  into  antichristian 
licentiousness  and  libertinism,  and  decided  what 
was  sinful  or  otherwise,  not  according  to  the  j.'osi- 
tive  law  of  God,  but  by  tlieir  own  internal  feel- 
ings— thus  confounding  light  and  darkness,  God 
and  the  worl.l.  This  vital  error  was  rather  to  Ite 
found  among  the  heathen  than  the  Jewish  Chris- 
tians, and  was  ])robably  founded  on  a  perversion 
of  St.  Paul's  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  supposed 
sen-ile  and  incoherent  character  of  the  epistle. 
Liicke,  who  in  his  Commentary  has  given  a 
copious  analysis  of  its  contents,  rejects  tliis  sup- 
position. Its  grace  and  cordiality,  adds  this  able 
and  discriminating  writer,  its  de[)th  and  simpli- 
city ;  in  spile  of  this  simpli  ity,  so  much  freshness  ; 
in  spite  of  obscurity  in  particulars,  so  gieat  uer- 
spicuity  in  the  whole;  in  spile  of  apparent  dis- 
order anil  abruptness,  so  much  of  internal  order 
and  connection;  in  spite  of  explicitnuss  in  the 
jirevailing  ideas,  so  much  of  slight  allusions  and 
touches  on  truths  that  have  been  expressed  ;  and 
then,  above  all,  this  elevated  and  pure  light  and 
love-image  of  Cliristianity — all  this  has,  from 
the  earliest  ages,  had  such  an  enchanting  ell'ect 
on  all  nobler  minds,  as  to  make  this  epistle  a 
favourite  book,  especially  with  those  who  more 
particularly  tiike  up  Christianity  as  a  religion 
of  love,  a  religion  of  the  heart — who  seek  no 
light  without  warmth,  no  faith  and  no  know- 
letlge  without  love  and  deed,  and  who  endeavour 
to  render  the  communion  with  the  Redeemer 
efl'ective  in  the  love  of  their  brother  See  Augus- 
tine, Tractat.  x.  in  Ep.  Johannis  ad  Parthos. 
Luther's  Zwiefache  Aiisleg.  ed.  Walch.  vol.  ix. 
BuUinger,  In  Epist.  Joan,  cum  brevi  et  caiholica 
Exposit.  Episcopius,  Lectt.  Sacr.  V\  histon's 
Commentary  on  the  3  Cath.  E])ist.  of  St.  John. 
Morius,  Proelect.  Exiget.  Lange,  Die  Hchriften 
des  John.  Liicke  C'ommeniar,  and  Biblical 
Cabinet  (ut  sujira.) 

There  has  been  no  subject  connected  with 
Biblical  literature  which  has  attracted  more  at- 
tention tlian  tills  epistle,  in  consequence  of  the 
controversies  which  liave  existed  since  the  com- 
mencemeit  of  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  respecting 
!he  once  contested  but  now  rejected  passage  in 
I  John  V.  7,  8.  Of  its  literary  history  we  shall 
Q<re  prosent  our  readers  witli  a  brief  sketch. 

In  all  thefiist  printed  Bibles,  which  were  thoie 
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of  tiie  Latin  Vulgate,  as  amended  by  .leroms, 
tlie  clause  appeared  in  the  following  form  : — 'Et 
spiritus  est  qui  testilicatur.  qnoniarn  Christus  est 
Veritas.  Quoniam  tres  sunt  qui  tpstiinonium 
daiit  [in  ca;lo.  Pater,  V'erbuni,et  Spiritus  Sanctus, 
et  hi  tres  unumsunt:  et  tres  sunt  qui  testimoiii'Lim 
dant  in  terra]  spiritus,  aqua  et  sanguis,  et  tres 
unum  sunt'  (Ed.  Princeps,  l-162j  (And  it  is 
tlie  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because  Christ  is 
truth.  For  there  are  three  which  Ijear  witness  [iu 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  VVnitl,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  these  lliree  ave  one;  and  there  aie 
three  which  bear  witness  in  eartli],  the  Spirit,  and 
the  \S'ater,  and  the  Blood,  and  lliese  three  are 
one).  Such  was  also  the  fi.rm  of  the  clause 
in  the  great  majority  of  manuscripts  of  the  Vul- 
gate. It  may  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
generally  received  form  at  that  pei  iod.  But  when 
the  tir.st  edition  ol' the  Greek  Testament  a])peared, 
which  was  tliat  of  Erasnuis,  pidjlished  at  Basle 
in  I.il6,  the  part  of  tlie  clause  wlilch  we  have 
placed  within  biackets  (that  referring  to  the  three 
heavenly  witnesses)  was  wanting!  and  ihe  clause 
ajipearetl  in  the  following  seemingly  mutilated 
form  : — Kal  rb  Truevfud  tan  ri)  p.apTvpovv,  on  to 
TT 1/  ill  jj.d  iartv  t]  kxifina'  oti  Tpui  tlaiv  o;  /uo^ 
TvpoiivT^s,  rh  nvevfj.a.  Kal  ih  voaip,  koI  rh  a't/xa, 
Koi  oi  Tpe7s  ds  rh  'iv  ilaiv.  '  And  it  is  tht 
Spirit  wliich  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit 
is  truth.  For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness 
the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and  the  Blood,  ana 
these  three  agree  in  one.'  Hence  arose  the  li- 
terary controversy  resjiecting  the  genuineness  of 
the  clause,  whicli  has  continued  with  more  or 
less  of  asperity  to  our  own  times.  Erasmus  >va8 
attacked  by  Stunica,  one  of  ihe  editors  of  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  of  which  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek  and  Latin  had  l;een  printed 
in  1714  (and  consequently  befoie  the  appearance 
of  Erasmus  s  edition  j,  altliough  not  published  until 
1522.  Erasmus  replied  to  Stunica  by  oliserving 
that  he  had  faithfully  followed  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts from  whicli  he  had  edited  his  text ;  but  pro- 
fessed his  readine.s  to  inseit  tlie  clause  in  anotlier 
edition,  provided  but  a  single  Greek  manuscript 
was  found  to  contain  it.  Sucli  a  manuscript  was 
found  in  England  ;  upon  which  Erasmus,  although 
entertaining  strong  susjjicions  respecting  this  ma- 
nuscript, yet,  faithful  to  his  woid,  inserted  the 
clause  in  his  tliird  edition,  which  was  published 
in  1522,  as  follows: — Kal  t^  Tvuev/na  eVrt  rb 
IxapTvpovv,  uTi  rb  iri'evfj.a  (tTTiU  ij  a^ijOeia'  oTt 
Tpeis  ilcriv  ol  jj-aprvpolvTis  eV  Tiji  ovpaviS,  irarrip, 
A6yos,  Kal  Tryei/fjia  iiyiov,  Kal  ouToi  ui  rpeTs  'iv  elai' 
Kal  rpeis  ilalv  ol  fj.aprvpovi'Tes  eV  tt?  7^,  TrreiOjUo, 
Kal  vSbip,  Kal  aifxa,  Kal  ol  rpels  (Is  to  iv  tlaiv.  Ei 
Tr,v  ixapTvplav,  k.  t.  A.  '  And  it  is  the  Spirit  which 
beaietli  witness,  because  the  .Spirit  is  truth.  For 
there  are  thiee  which  bear  witness  in  heaven, 
Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  these  three 
are  one  ;  and  there  are  three  which  bear  witness 
in  eartii.  Spirit,  and  Water,  and  Blood,  and  these 
three  agree  in  one.' 

Indeed,  the  absence  of  the  article  from  the  six 
nouns  in  the  disputed  jiassage  in  this  pretended 
manuscript  is  of  itsell'  sntlicient  to  excite  sus- 
picions of,  if  not  completely  to  overthrow,  its 
genuineness.  What  has  become  of  the  manu- 
script is  not  known  ;  hut  it  is  generally  lielieved 
to  have  been  the  same  with  that  now  possessed  by 
the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  called  th» 
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Codex  Montfoitianus,  or  Duhlinensis^  in  which 
the  disputed  clause  thus  appears  : — Kal  rh  ■m/ev/j.d 
icTTi  t6  fxaprvpovv,  '6ti  &  \p icrr os  iffTiv  a\i}9fia. 
"Ort  Tpus  elcTiv  ol  ixapTvpovvns  iv  r^  ovpavif,  na- 
T^p,  \6yos,  Koi  iryev/ia  ay.ov,  koX  oiiroi  ol  rpets 
(y  uffiv.  Ka\  Tpus  eiaiv  ol  /xapTupovvres  ev  rfj  yp, 
vvev/xa.  vSaip,  Kal  ai/j.a.  Ej  ttj^,  K.r.K.  '  And  it 
is  the  Spirit  that  beaietli  witness,  because  Christ  is 
trutii.  For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness  in 
heaven,  Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  tiiese 
three  are  one;  and  there  are  three  which  bear  wit- 
ness in  earth,  Spirit,  Water,  and  Blood.  If  we 
receive,  &c."  (wit/tout  the  final  clause.)  The 
Dublin  manuscript  thus  ditlers  from  the  text  of 
Erasmus's  thiril  edition  in  its  remarkable  omis- 
sion of  tlie  liual  clause,  as  well  as  in  its  omission 
of  KoX  before  D'So)/),  while  it  dill'ers  still  moie  from 
the  text  of  the  supposed  Codex  H^-itaiinicus,  as 
described  by  Erasmus  himself,  when  he  observes 
(^Aimot.  p.  697,  ed.  4)  : — '  Veiuntameii,  ne  quid 
dissimulem,  repertus  est  apud  Anglos  Grajcus 
codex  unus,  in  quo  babetur  quod  in  Vulgatis 
deest;  scri])tum  est  euim  in  hunc  modum  ;' — 
in  rpeTs  eiViv  ol  /xapTvpovyTe^  eV  T(f  ovpavS, 
var})p,  \6yos,  Kal  Trvev/j-a,  Kal  ovTot  ol  rpus  eV 
eiatf  Kal  rpeh  elaiv  fj-aprvpovvres  4v  rrj  717, 
vvsv/xa,  vSa>p,  Kal  ai/xa  6  /  s  *  tiV  /xaprvpiav  rSiv 
avdpiiircev,  k.t.  A.  '  And  tliat  I  may  not  dis- 
semble, there  has  been  discovered  one  manuscript 
in  England,  in  whicli  the  clause  is  found  wiiich 
is  wanting  in  tlie  vulgar  text  of  the  Greek  manu- 
scripts; for  it  is  thus  written:  "For  there  are 
three  which  hear  witness  in  heaven.  Father,  Word, 
and  Spirit,  eL\id  these  three  are  one;Aud  there 
are  three  bearing  witness  on  earth,  Spirit,  Water, 
and  Hlood,  t«to*  the  testimony  of  men,'" '  &c,; 
while  on  another  occasion  he  observes  that  '  the 
British  MS.  had  ovrot  ol  rpus  (these  three),  while 
the  Spanish  edition  had  only  Kal  01  rptis  (and  the 
three),  which  was  also  the  case  in  the  Spirit, 
Water,  and  Blood;  that  the  British  had  €V  itcri 
(are  one),  the  S[)anish  eU  rh  '4v  ela-iu  (agree  in 
one),  and  finally  that  the  British  added  to  the 
earthly  witnesses  koI  ol  rpets  eiy  rb  eV  etiri  (and 
the  three  agree  in  one),  which  was  not  here 
added  in  the  Spanish  edition.'  The  Dublin 
manuscript  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  fifteenth 
or  sixteenth  century,  and  cannot  possibly  be 
older  than  the  thirteenth,  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
tains tlie  Latin  chapters,  which  belong  to  this 
century.  It  is  also  tlie  only  Greek  manuscript 
which  follows  the  Vulgate  in  reading  XpicrrSs  for 
irveufia  in  thebth,  and  S>/jLey  for  iafiep  in  the  20th 
verse  of  this  chapter.  It  reads,  however,  6i6^, 
where  the  Vulgate  reads  quod  (1  Tim.  iii.  16); 
which  sliows  that  it  is  not  a  servile  imitation  of 
tiial  version,  as  some  have  supposed.  Tlie  clause 
has  been  also  found,  although  in  a  form  still  more 
corrupt,  in  a  manuscript  in  the  \'atican  (CW. 
Ottubon.  29S),  of  the  tiiteenth  century,  first  col- 
lated by  Dr.  Scholz  of  Bonn,  as  follows  : — "Oti 
rptis  elffiv  ol  fiapTupovvTfs  airh  tov  ovpayov,  -n-arqp, 
\6yos,  Ka\  ■Ki'siijj.o,  ayiou.  Kal  ol  Tpe?s  eU  rh  eV  elaiy 
Koi  rpeii  fliTiu  ol  fiapTupovfTfs  airh  T7)s  yrjS,  rb 
TTvev/xa,  Kal  rh  liScop,  Kal  rh  al/xa.  Ei  ttjv  /J-aprvpiav, 
K.T.A.  '  For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness 
from  heaven.  Father,  Woiil,  and  Holy  Spirit,  nnd 
the  t.hree  agree  in  one ;  and  tliere  are  three  which 

*  This  ia  probably  a  misprint. 
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hear  witness  from  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  tiie  W-iter 
and  the  Blood.  If  we  receive,  &c.'  The  Latit 
Vulgate,  wliich  is  annexed,  also  omits  tte  fina. 
clause  of  the  8th  verse  in  tliis  copy. 

Tlie  above  is  the  amount  of  Greek  manuscr'nt 
authority  for  this  celebrated  clause  ;  for  althougn 
all  the  libraries  in  existence  have  been  examin^-dj 
no  other  copy  has  been  found  which  contai'us  a 
vestige  of  it.*  Nor  has  it  been  once  cited  by  a 
single  Greek  father,  filthough  abundant  opportu- 
:^ities  presented  memselves  for  introducing  it, 
which  they  could  not  have  failed  to  avail  them- 
selves of,  had  it  existed  in  their  copies;  but  they 
have  invariably  cited  the  passage  as  if  has  been 
pieserved  in  all  the  ancient  manuscripts.  It 
ibund  its  way,  however,  into  the  received  text 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  liaving  been  copietl  from 
Erasmus's  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  editions  (1522, 
1327,  and  1535),  with  more  or  less  of  variation, 
into  all  Stephens's  editions,  from  the  third  or  folio 
edition  of  which  it  was  adopted  by  Beza  in  all 
his  editions,  tlie  first  of  which  was  published  in 
1565,  and  again  by  Elzevir,  in  his  edition  of 
1624,  to  wliich  his  anonymous  editor  gave  the 
name  of  Textiis  undique  receptus.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  form  which  it  finally  assumed  in  these 
editions : — -"On  rpeis  elaiv  ol  /daprvpovvTis  h- 
T(f5  oiipavcfi,  6  irarrjp,  b  \6yos,  Kal  rh  ayiov  TTvevua' 
Kal  ovTot  ol  TpeTs  'iv  ilcrf  8.  Kal  rpeis  elaiv  ol  fxap- 
rxipovvres  ev  rtj  yrj,  rb  irvevfia,  Kal  rh  vSup,  Kal  rh 
atua'  Kal  ol  rpets  els  rh  ev  elaiu.  '  For  there 
are  three  whicli  bear  witness  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  these 
three  are  one  :  and  there  are  three  which  beai 
witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and 
the  Blood,  and  the  three  agree  in  one.' 

The  earliest  Greek  form  in  which  the  disputed 
clause  is  found  is  contained  in  the  Latin  transla- 
tion of  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Lateran,  held 
in  1215,  viz.  : — "Oti  rpets  elcriv  ol  ^aprvpovvrts 
ev  ovpav^,  6  irarrjp,  \6yos,  Kal  irvev/j.a  ayioV  Ka'i 
r  ovr  0  I    ol  rpets   eV    eicriv,  Kadois  5e  TrpoartOi^ffi 

*  *  *  *  KadiiJS  ev  riffl  KuiSri^tv  evpiffKerai. 
'  For  there  are  three  which  liear  witness  in  heaven, 
the  Father,  Word,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  these 
three   are    one ;    atid    it    is    immediately    added 

*  *  *  *  as  it  is  found  in  some  copies.'  The 
omitted  passages,  represented  by  the  asterisks,  are 
thus  suiipiied  in  the  original  : — Statimque  sub- 
jungitur,  Et  tres  sunt  qui  testimonium  dant  ffx 
tf-vra,  spiritus,  aqua,  et  sanguis;  et  tres  uimm  sunt ; 
sicut  in  codicibus  quibusdam  iiivenitur.  'And  it 
is  immediately  added,  ami  there  are  three  which 
bear  witness  in  earth,  the  Spirit,  the  Water,  and 
the  Blood  ;  and  these  three  are  one,  as  is  found 
in  some  coj;ies ;'  meaning  that  the  final  clause, 
et  hi  tres  umim  sunt  {a)id  these  three  are  one), 
is  found  in  some  copies  of  the  Latin  Vulgate. 

The  first  Greek  writer  who  absolutely  cites  any 
part  of  it  is  Manuel  Calecas,  a  Dominican  monk 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  has  the  words — 
rpets  elaiv  ol  jxaprupovvres,  6  TrarTjp,  6  \6yos,  Kol 
ri  TTvtvfxa  rh  ayiov.  '  'I'liere  are  three  which  beai 
witness,    the    Father,   llie    Word,  and   the  Holy 

*  There  are  above  one  inmdred  and  eighty 
Greek  manuscripts  of  this  Epistle,  known  to  exist 
in  various  libraries,  written  between  tiie  fifth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  not  one  of  v/iiich  contaiua  k 
vestige  of  the  disputed  clause. 
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Spirit;'  and  in  (he  next  cenkiry  it  is  thus  cited 
by  Joseph  Biyennius,  a  Gretvk  moiik  : — Ka\  -rh 
^vtvfJid  ecTTt  fiaprvpoSy,  on  6  Xp  iffr  6  s  eaTiv  t) 
a\i)diia.  on  rpus  eicif  ol  fxaprvpovvTiS  iv  rtS 
ovpavS),  6  irar^ip.  6  \6yos,  Koi  rb  irviv/xa  rh  ayiov 
Kol  ouroi  oi  rpeTs  eV  elcri.  /cat  rpels  tlaiv  ol  fJ-ap- 
TvpovvTfs  iv  T7J  ytj,  rh  Trvdixa,  rh  vSaip,  ical  rh 
aJ/xa.  'And  it  is  tlje  Spirit  wiiich  Ijearelli  witness, 
because  CAjisi  is  trutli.  Fur  there  are  tiuee  wliich 
bear  witness  in  heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word, 
and  the  Hulv  Spirit,  and  these  three  are  one; 
and  there  are  tlnee  which  bear  witness  on  earth, 
the  Spirit,  the  Water,  and  the  Blood." 

It  will  liave  heen  observed  that  these  writers  fill 
omit  tlie  linal  clause  of  the  8th  verse,  contrary  to 
the  autliorlty  of  all  the  Greek  manuscripts,  and 
in  tliis  they  were  followed  by  the  Complutensian 
editors,  whose  form  of  the  verse  we  have  not  before 
noticed,  as  it  does  not  ajjpear  whether  they  had  any 
nianuscrij)t  autliority  whatever  for  the  clause, 
which,  however,  they  inserted  in  their  splendid 
Polyglott  edition,  begun  iu  lo0'2,  finished  in 
1517,  but  nut  published  until  lo2J,  wherein  it 
appears  in  the  following  form  : — Kai  rh  irt'evfj.d 
ttrri  rh  fxaprvpoiiv.  on  rh  tt  v  e  v  fj.  a.  effnv  ?;  aAi?- 
6eia.  on  rp^'ts  ilcnv  ol  fxaprvpovvrfs,  iv  rco  oiipavie, 
6  Trarijp,  Kcd  6  Xoyos.  kol  rh  ayiov  nrviv/xa'  k  ai  o  I 
Tpets  fls  rh  ev  slffi.  koa  rpus  sltnv  ol  /.ic-.prv- 
povvres  i'Kirrisy7Js,rb  irvevfia,  Kal  rh  uSoop,  Kal 
rh  al/xa.  ^l  ri)v  fxapTvpiav,K.r.\.  'And  it  is  the 
Spirit  which  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit 
is  truth.  For  there  are  three  which  bear  witness 
ill  heaven,  the  Father,  and  the  Word,  and  tlie 
Holy  S))irit,  and  the  three  agree  hi  one  (as  in 
Cod.  Otlob.)  ;  and  there  are  three  whicli  bear 
witness  on  earth,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Water,  and 
the  Blood.  If  we  receive,  &c.'  These  editors 
have  liius  also  omitted  the  (inal  clause  of  the  8th 
verse,  as  well  in  the  Greek  as  in  their  edition  of 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  For  tliis  latter  omission  they 
had  the  authoiity  of  sevejal  modern  manuscripts 
of  \\i2  Vulgate,  and  of  the  Council  of  Lateraii,  to 
whirl)  they  add  in  a  note  that  of  Tiioinas  Aqui- 
nas, who  had  charged  the  Arians  with  having 
t'irged  this  final  clause,  which  had  been  inter- 
preted by  the  Abbot  Joachim  to  have  implied  a 
unity  of  love  and  consent  only,  and  not  of  essence. 

Tliis  final  clause  of  the  8th  verse,  however,  exists 
in  all  manuscripts  of  the  Vulgate  written  Ijefore 
tlie  thirteenth  century,  and  in  tlie  printed  editions 
published  by  autliority  of  the  Roman  See  since  the 
Council  of  Trent,  which  have  hi  ties  unum  sunt. 

The  clause  of  the  tiiree  heavenly  witnesses  is 
also  absent  from  all  existing  manuscripts  of  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  written  between  the  eighth  and 
tenth  centuries,  anterior  to  which  date  there  is  no 
manuscript  of  this  version  now  in  existence,  con- 
taining tlie  C-atholic  Epistles.  Nor  has  any  writer 
of  the  western  church  cited  the  passage  before 
Cassiodoius  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century, 
although  even  the  fact  of  his  having  done  so  is 
lonbted  by  Porson  (id  infra').  There  is,  indeed, 
a  preface  to  the  canmiical  Epistles,  bearing  the 
name  of  St.  Jerome,  in  which  (he  omission  of  this 
clause  is  ascribed  to  '  false  translators  ;'  but  this, 
as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  is  a  Ibrgei  y.  The  clause 
is  also  wanting  in  all  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Syriac,  Armenian,  and  other  ancient  versions. 

From  the  circumstance,  however,  of  the  clause 
In  question  having  been  cited  by  two  north-west 
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Afiiican  writers  of  the  filth  century—  Vigilius, 
Bisl'.op  of  Thapsus  (tiie  supposed  author  of  the 
Athanasian  Creed),  and  Victor  Vitensis,  the  his- 
torian of  (he  Vandal  persecution — it  has  been  fairly 
presupjed  that  it  existed  in  their  time  in  some  of 
the  African  co])ies  of  the  old  Latin  version,  fro'.n 
whence,  or  from  tlie  citations  oftiiese  writers,  it 
may  have  Ibund  its  way  into  (he  later  manuscripts 
of  the  Vulgate.  It  is  thus  cited  hy  V'ic(or,  as 
contained  in  the  Confession  of  Faith  drawn  up 
by  F^tgenius,  Bishop  of  Carthage  :  — Tres  sunt  qui 
testimonium  peihilient  in  co'lo.  Paler,  Veilium, 
et  Spiritus  Sanctus,  e(  hi  tres  unuhi  sunt.  'There 
aie  three  which  furni.>li  testimony  in  iieaven,  (iie 
Fa(her,  the  Word,  and  tlic  Holy  Spiii(, and  these 
three  are  one.'  \igilins,  however,  cites  it  in  so 
many  various  ways,  that  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  his  authority  ;  lie  transposes  the  clauses 
thus: — 'Johannes  Kvangelista  ad  Parthos:  tres 
sunt  qui  testimonium  perhiUent  in  terra,  aqua, 
sanguis,  et  ca)0,  et  tres  in  nvbis  sunt,  et  tres  stmt 
qui  teslimonium  perliilient  in  ccelo,  Pater,  Vei bum, 
et  Spiritus,  et  hi  tres  unurn  sunt  (John  the  Evan- 
gelist to  the  Parthians  :  Tliere  are  three  which 
furnish  (estimony  in  earth,  the  Water,  the  Blood, 
and  the  Flesh.i3.nd  tlie  three  aie  /;i  ua  ;  and  tiiere 
are  three  wiiich  od'er  testimony  in  heaven,  the 
Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Sjiirit,  and  these  three 
are  one).  Contra  Varimadttin.  And  again, '  Tres 
stint  qui  testimonium  dicxmt  in  coehi.  Pater,  et 
Verbum,  et  Spiritus,  et  iu  Christu  Jesu  unwn 
sunt'  (There  are  three  which  speak  (estimony  in 
heaven,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Spirit,  and 
the  tliree  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus).  Afler  this  it  is 
cited  by  St.  Fulgentius,  Bishop  of  Ruso])a,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  century,  hut  omitted  in  (hp 
same  century  by  Facunclus,  Bislio])  of  Ilcrmiona 
from  which  it  ij  at  least  evident  that  the  copies  in 
that  age  and  country  varied.  But,  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  the  wtiole  clause  is  thus  cited  by 
St.  Augustine  of  Hippo  :-pTres  S!(Ji<  testes,  Spi- 
ritus, aqua,  et  sangtii^,  et  tres  unuin  sunt.  '  There 
are  three  ivitnesses,  the  Spirit,  and  the  Water, 
and  the  Blood,  and  ihes'j  three  are  one.'  Ter- 
tullian  anil  Cyprian  have  hecn  supposed,  indeed, 
to  have  referred  to  the  clause,  liut  the  ])rool'  ol 
this  depends  on  the  proof  of  the  jaevious  fact, 
whether  the  clause  existed  or  not  in  tiieir  copies. 
The  citation  of  Cyjirian,  '  Qui  ties  unum  sunt' 
(which  three  are  one),  and  of  Tertullian,  '  et  hi 
tres  unum  sunt '  (and  these  three  are  one),  belong 
equally  to  (he  eighth  as  well  as  the  seventh  verse; 
and  (here  is  nothing  surjirising  in  these  fathers 
mystically  ajiplying  the  spirit,  (he  water,  and  the 
blood,  to  signify  (lie  three  ])ersons  of  the  Trinity, 
as  was  eviilently  done  by  Augustine  at  a  later 
period  (Cont.  Maximin.  iii.  22;  and  by  Euclie- 
rius,  in  the  5th  century). 

It  has  beerj  maintained  that,  although  no  an- 
cient Greek  manuscripts  now  exi.uit  contain  the 
clause,  it  must  have  existed  in  some  of  tliose 
which  were  used  by  the  original  e<litors.  esjiecially 
Robeit  Ste;-iiiens  In  his  beautiful  folio  edition 
(I  j.50)  Stephens  rites  seven  Greek  manuscripts  in 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  of  which  he  had  three  from 
the  King's  library.  \\'hen  any  words  are 
omitted  in  any  of  his  manuscri[)ts  he  places  in 
his  text  an  obelus  before  (he  tirst  word,  and  a 
small  semicircle  or  crotchet  after  the  last.  In  the 
passage  in  question  the  obelus  is  placed  ueforc 
iv  rip  ovpav^,  and  the  crotchet  immediately  aftex 
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Miese  words ;  from  which  it  has  lieen  inferred  that 
tliese  words  only,  and  not  the  whole  passaf,'e,  were 
alisent  from  his  seven  MSS.  Subsequent  in- 
quiries, however,  undertaken  hy  Lucas  Brugensis, 
Father  Simon,  and  the  late  Bisiiop  Maith,  seem 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  tlie  crotchet  was  inserted  in 
the  wrong  place;  for  not  one  of  the  manuscripts 
now  in  the  King's  library  contains  the  passage; 
aiid  one  of  Stephens's  manuscripts,  now  in  the 
university  of  Cambridge,  is  equally  without  it. 
Arclideacon  Travis,  indeed,  denies  the  identity 
of  this  manuscript;  but  Bishop  Marsh  (Letters  to 
Travis)  shows  tiiat  the  proljability  of  their  iden- 
tity is  as  two  noniliions  to  a  unity.  Bishop 
Marsh's  Letters  to  Travis  have  been  in  other 
respects  truly  designated  as  'amass  of  recondite 
and  useful  biblical  erudition.'  We  have  men- 
tioned this  circumstance  in  order  that  the  re.uler 
may  fully  understand  tlie  assertion  of  Mr.  Gibljon, 
which  we  shall  presently  refer  to:  '  The  three 
witnesses  have  been  establislied  in  our  Greek 
Testament,  by  tlie  prudence  of  Erasmus,  the 
honest  bigotry  of  the  Complutensian  editors,  the 
typograpliical  fraud  or  error  of  Robert  Stephens,  in 
the  placing  of  a  crotchet,  or  the  deliberate  fraud 
or  strange  misajjprehension  of  Theodore  Beza.' 

The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  literary 
controversies  to  which  this  famous  clause  hag 
given  rise,  of  wliich  a  more  complete  account  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Ciiarles  Butlers  Horcc  Biblicce. 
The  earliest  was  the  dispute  betw<en  Erasmus 
and  Lee,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  York,  and  be- 
tween Erasmus  and  Stuiiica,  one  of  the  Complu- 
tensian editors.  Erasmus  was  the  first  to  suspect 
the  genuineness  of  tiie  preface  to  the  Canonical 
Epistles  above  referred  to,  which  ascribes  the 
omission  of  the  clause  to  false  translators  or 
transcribers.  The  genuineness  of  this  preface, 
wliicli  led  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  charge  St.  Jerome 
witi]  being  the  fabricator  of  the  d'.s}nited  clause 
(whereas  it  is  certain  that  that  learned  Father 
was  totally  unacquainted  with  its  existence)  of 
the  text,  is  now  given  up.  It  is  considered  in 
the  Benedictine  edition  of  Jerome's  works  to  be 
a  forgery  of  the  9th  century  (Burigni,  Vie  d'E- 
rasme,  Paris,  1757,  i.  372-381;  ii.  163-175; 
Crit.  Sac.  vii.  1229). 

It  was  afterwards  attacked  hy  Saiidius  the 
Arian  (Nucleus  Hist.  Ecclesiast.  Cosmopoli  1669; 
and  Lnterpret.  Paradox,  in  Johnn.').  It  was  de- 
fended by  Selden  (De  Synedricis  Ebrceor.)  and 
ably  attacked  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Fatiier 
Simon  (Hist.  Critique  du  Texte,  16 SO,  &c.  &c.). 
It  was  defended  again  by  Martin  (pastor  of  the  Re- 
formed church  in  Utiecht,  1717),  wlio  was  replied 
to  by  Thomas  Emlyn,  the  celebrated  and  much 
persecuted  English  Presbyterian  (A  full  Inquiry, 
&.C.  1715-1720;,  and  by  Caesar  de  Missy,  Frencli 
preacher  in  the  Savoy.  There  are  other  able 
treatises  on  the  same  side  by  Dr.  Benson,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  and  the  learned  [Minler  Mr.  Bowyer ; 
and  in  its  favour  by  Smith  (1090),  Kettner, 
Galamy  (1722),  as  well  as  by  Bossuet  (16  — ), 
and  by  Caimet  (1720)  in  France,  and  Semler 
in  Geimany  (1751).  In  Germany  it  was  also 
attacked  by  Schmidt  {Hist.  Antiqtia,  1774),  and 
Michaelis,  in  \\\s  Introdziction ;  but  found  an  able 
defender  in  (he  excellent  Bengel  (Gnomon,  1773), 
who  conceived  that  the  passage  contained  a  divine 
internal  evidence,  hut  at  the  same  time  maintaineil 
that  its  genuineness  de^jended  on  the  transposition 
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of  the  two  verses  so  as  to  make  the  earthly  witneatM 
precede  the  heavenly,  according  to  the  citation 
(supra)  of  Vigilius  of  Thapsus.  (See  Christian 
ligmembr oncer,  vol.  iv.  p.  43,  note.) 

The  third  and  most  imiwrtant  stage  of  title 
controversy  may  be  said  to  commence  with  tha 
note  of  Gibbon,  above  referred  to,  and  which  was 
attacked  by  Archdeacon  Travis  in  thiee  letters, 
1784-1786.  This  juiblication  gave  rise  to  the 
most  celebrated  work  which  had  yet  appeared  on 
the  subject,  Professor  Porson's  Letters  (1788): 
'  an  eternal  monument  of  his  micommon  erudition, 
sagacity,  and  tact '  (Horce  Biblicce).  Mr.  Butler 
concludes  his  enumeration  with  the  Observations 
of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  on  the  text  of  the  heavenly 
witnesses  (1805). 

Our  space  will  "not  allow  us  to  enter  into  detail 
in  regard  to  the  principal  publicatiems  which  have 
appeared  on  the  subject  since  this  period.  We 
shall  only  refer  to  a  few  of  the  piincipal.  Gries- 
bach's  Diatribe,  at  the  close  of  the  second  volume 
of  his  celebrated  critical  edition  of  the  Greek  Tes- 
tament (1806),  contains  a  complete  and  masterly 
view  of  the  evidence  on  bc^h  sides;  but  as  this 
eminent  critic  had  completely  rejected  the  passage 
from  the  text,  he  met  with  an  indefatigalile  adver- 
sary in  this  country  in  the  late  Bishop  Burgess. 
See  his  Vindication  (1821  ',  and  Introduction 
(1833).  The  writings  of  this  prelate  drew  down 
many  learned  replies,  but  his  most  able  and  suc- 
cessful opponent  was  Dr.  Tmton,  Regius  Professor 
at  Cambri-dge,  and  now  Dean  of  Westminster 
(see  especially  Dean  Turtons  Vindicatio7i  of  the 
Literary  Character  of  Professor  Poison  from 
the  Animadversio7is  of  the  Right  Rev.  Thomas 
Burgess,  D.D.,  i!^c.,  published  luider  the  name  of 
Crito-Cantabrigiensis,  l-8'27).  A  tensperate  vindi-  ■ 
cati(jn  of  tlie  genuineness  ol'  the  jiassage  hail  been 
published  by  tlie  late  Bisiiop  Middleton  (1808), 
in  his  work  on  tlie  Greek  article,  which  was  also 
replied  to  by  Dr.  Turton  (ut  supra).  The  Memoir 
of  the  Controversy  respecting  the  Heavenly  WiU 
nesses  (1830),  by  the  Rev.  W.  Orme,  contain;; 
interesting  critical  notices  of  the  jnincipal  writers 
on  both  sides  of  this  much  agitated  question. 

In  the  year  1834,  Dr.  \\'i8eman  renewed  the 
controversy  in  favour  of  the  clause,  in  Two  Letters 
in  the  Catholic  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  and  iii.,  re)jrinted 
at  Rome,  1835.  Dr.  Wiseman's  priiici[ial  argu- 
ments are  founded  on  the  citations  in  African 
writers.  He  supposes  that  there  weie  two  anci-jnt 
recensions  of  the  V  iilgate,  the  Italian,  from  which, 
as  well  as  from  theGieek  MSS.,  the  clause  had  been 
lost  at  an  early  period,  and  the  African.  He  sup- 
poses that  this  recension  contained  the  clause  which 
existed  in  the  Greek  MSS.  from  which  it  was  made, 
and  that  these  were  of  greater  antiquity  than  any 
we  can  now  inspect.  He  I'urther  maintains,  after 
Eichhorn,  that,  as  the  Greek  language  was  suffi- 
ciently known  in  Italy  to  preclude  the  necessity 
of  an  early  translaiion  of  the  Latin  in  that 
country,  Africa  was  most  probably  the  birth- 
place of  the  primary  Latin  translation,  and  that 
consequently  the  African  recension  of  this  version 
is  far  superior  in  authority  to  the  Italian.  He 
therefore  draws  the  inference  that  '  the  existence 
of  an  African  recension  containing  the  verse  gives 
us  a  right  to  consider  as  quotations  passages  oi 
African  writers  (such  as  those  of  Cyprian  and 
Tertullian)  which  in  the  works  of  Italian  author! 
might   be  considered   doubtful.'      As,   howevc^ 
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Augusdne's  acknowledged  writings  all  evince  liis 
ignorance  of  the  exi-,tence  of  this  passaire,  Dr. 
\Viseinan  supposes  tiiat  Augustine  ordinarily 
made  use  of  the  Italian  recension,  which  did  not 
contai^^  it.  However  he  adduces  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  of  the  Speculum  of  Augustine 
preserved  at  Rome,  in  the  niona-stery  of  liie  Holy 
Cross  of  Jerusalem,  to  prove  that  Augustine  occa- 
sionally used  the  Afiican  recension,  and  that  he 
has    citeil    l!ie    identical    passage  aa    follows : — 

Item  Joliannis  in  yEpistnla Item   illic  Tres 

sunt  qui  testiinonium  dicunt  in  coelo.  Pater, 
Verhiim  et  Sjiiritus  Sanctus,  et  hi  tres  unum 
Bunt  (cap.  ii.  fol.  19,  De  Distinct.  Personarum). 
Dr.  VViseinat]  supposes  this  manuscript,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Blauchini,  to  have  been  written  in 
the  sevenlli  cfntury.  It  has  nut,  howevi  r,  l)een 
proveil  to  be  a  genuine  work  of  Augustine.  (See 
Wright's  Appendix  to  his  Translation  of  Sei/er's 
HermeneiUtcs,  which  contains  some  account  of 
the  state  of  the  controversy  respecting  this  clause 
to  the  year  I  "35;  also  Home's  Introduction,  Sth 
r  edition,  vol.  ii.  ])t.  ii.p.  18-5,  vol.  iv.  p.  4iS-47I). 
)  The  most  reniarkaljle  circumstance  connected 
\  with  the  literary  history  of  the  clause,  since  this 
period,  properly  lielongs  to  the  history  of  editions 
of  the  New  Testament.  The  clause  appears  in  the 
principal  printed  editions  of  the  New  Testament 
before  the  time  of  Griesbach.  These  were  the 
editions  of  Mill  (1707),  Bengel  (1734),  and 
AVetstein  (17-51);  Ihe  two  former  of  whom  held 
it  to  l)e  genuine.  Since  the  time  of  Griesliach  it 
has  been  generally  omitted  in  all  critical  editions, 
and  especially  in  that  of  the  learned  Roman 
Catholic  Professor  Scholz,  of  Bonn  (1S36),  who, 
though  f:)l lowing  a  did'erent  system  of  recensions 
from  that  of  Griesliach,  has  altogether  rejected  the 
passage  from  the  text  as  decidedly  sjniricus,  and 
as  op))osed  to  the  authority  of  all  authentic  Greek 
MSS.,  of  all  ancient  MSS.,  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  Fathers. 
The  venerable  Bishop  Burgess  leplied  to  Scholz 
three  weeks  before  nis  ileath,  in  1S36.  • 

Various  !ia\  e  lieen  the  ojjinions  respecting  the 
internal  evidence  for  and  against  tiie  genuineness 
of  the  )iassage.  The  advocates  of  the  clause 
have  generally  maintained  that  the  context  re- 
quires its  insertion,  while  its  adversaries  maintain 
that  the  whole  force  of  the  argument  is  destroyed 
by  it.  Liicke,  one  of  the  ablest  modem  com- 
mentators on  St.  John's  writings,  maintains  that 
internal  evidence  alone  would  be  sufficient  to 
reject  the  passage,  inasmuch  (besides  other  rea- 
sons) as  St.  John  never  uses  &  warfip  and  6  \6yos 
as  correlates,  but  ori'.i.narily,  like  St.  Paul,  and 
every  otlier  writer  of  the  New  Testament,  asso- 
ciates b  vlos  with  &  irar-hp  (ii.  22,  23;  iv.  14; 
V.  9,  11,  20,  &c.).  and  always  refers  the  Koyos 
ni  Christ  to  6  d(6s,  and  not  to  b  -rarrip.  He 
unites  with  those  critics  who  look  upon  the  re- 
jected passage  as  an  allegorical  gloss,  which  foinid 
its  way  Into  tlie  Latin  text,  wliere  it  lias,  'ever 
»'nce  the  fourth  century,  firmly  maintained  its 
place  as  a  '.velcome  and  jirotective  passage,'  &c. 
He  adds,  however,  that  exegelical  conscience  will, 
in  our  age,  forbd  the  most  orthodox  to  apjily  this 
nassage.  even  if  it  were  genuine,  for  sucii  a  pur- 
(«)se,  as  kv  flvai  has  quite  a  dill'erent  sense  from 
that  which  is  veqin'red  by  llie  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity.  Here  Liicke  fully  coincides  witli  the 
l«<e  HishoD  Mitldleton  {Greek  Article).     Liicke'f 
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conclusion  is  a  strong  one.  '  Either  these  wordj 
aie  genuine,  and  the  E])istle,  in  tiiis  case,  a  pro- 
duction of  the  third  or  lourth  century,  or  the 
Epistle  is  a  genuine  work  of  St.  John's,  and  then 
these  words  spurious.' 

The  latest  attemjjt  to  vindicate  the  genuineness 
of  the  passage  is  that  of  M.  Gaussen  of  Geneva,  in 
his  Tlieopneustia  (1S39).  But  i-.is  reasonings  are 
founded  on  a  ])alj)able  error — the  interpolation  of 
the  words  iv  rrj  yfj  (in  the  earth)  in  tlie  eighth 
verse,  which  he  absolutely  cites  upon  the  autlioritv 
of  Gi  iesbach's  text,  where  they  do  not  exist! 
The  corresponding  woids  in  terra  are.  indeed, 
found  in  t\\e present  Xe\i  of  some  MSS.  of  the 
Vulgate,  and  of  some  ancient  writers,  although 
wanting  in  the  seventh  vcise. 

Luther  uniformly  rejected  this  daus"  from  all 
his  translations  It  is  absent  from  his  last  edi- 
tion (1516  ,  pid)lished  after  his  death,  and  was 
first  inserted  in  tlie  Fiankfort  c<iition  of  1574,  but 
again  omitted  in  15^.3,  a7id  in  subsequent  edi- 
tions. Since  the  beginning  of  tlie  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, with  tlie  exception  of  the  Witttmberg  edition 
of  1607,  its  insertion  has  been  general.  This 
was,  however,  in  ojiposition  to  Luth^f's  injunction. 

It  is  inseited  in  all  the  early  Rnglish  jirinted 
version-s,  commencing  with  Co\erdale"s  in  1530, 
but  is  generally  printed  either  in  biackets  or  in 
smaller  letters.  It  was,  however,  printeil  in  the 
editions  of  1536,  1552,  and  in  ihe  Geneva  Bil)le 
(1537),  without  any  maiks  of  doubt.  It  found 
its  way  perhaps  l'u)m  Beza's  (ireek  Testament 
into  the  then  authorized  English  version.  The  fol- 
lowing is  pioliably  the  oblest  form  extant,  in 
which  they  ajipear  in  the  Englisli  language,  in  a 
transjat'on  from  the  Vulgate  earlier  than  the  time 
of  \\i(dilf: — '  For  three  lien  that  geven  witness- 
ing in  heven,  the  Fadir,  the  W  ord  or  Siine,  and 
the  Plolj'  Ghoost,  and  these  three  l.en  oon  ;  and 
three  ben  that  geven  witnessing  in  ertlie,  Ihe 
Spirit,  Water,  an<l  Blood,  and  these  three  ben 
0011 '  [ScmPTUREs,  Hui.y]. — W.  W. 

JOHN,  EPl.STLKS,  II.  and  III.  [Antii.b 
OOMKNA,  see  John]. 

JOHN   MARK.     [Mark.] 

JOHN  HYRCANUS.     [Maccabees.] 

JOIADA  (Vy)\  contraction  of  Jehoiada, 
which  see),  a  higli-priest  of  the  Jews,  successor  to 
Eliashib,  or  Joasiiib,  who  lived  tinder  Neheiniah, 
about  B.C.  431  (Neh.  xiii.  28). 

JOKSHAN  (l^'i?^,  foioler;  Sept.  'uCo.v),  se- 
cond son  of  Ai)raliam  and  Keturah,  whose  sons 
Sheba  and  Dedan  appear  to  have  been  the 
ancestors  of  the  Saba?ans  and  Dedanites,  who 
peopk'd  a  part  of  Arabia  Felix  (Gen.  xxv.  2,  3) 
[Arabia]. 

JOKTAN  (JtppJ,  small;  Sept.  'UKr6.v),  om 
of  the  sons  of  Eber,  a  descendant  fiom  Shem 
(Gen.  X.  25,  2G),  and  the  supposed  progenitor  of 
many  tribes  in  Southern  Arabia.  The  Arabiaiia 
call  him  Kahtan,  and  recognise  him  as  one  of 
the  principal  fonndeis  of  their  nation.  See 
Schultens  Hist.  Imperii  Jocinndi?!.  in  Arabia 
Felice;  Pocixk,  Spec.  Hist.  Arab.  pp.  3,  38; 
Bochart's  rhalei/.  iii.  15    [Arabia]. 

J(JKTHEEL  (^Nn[?!,  God-subdued;  Sept. 
'l(dor,\).  1.  A  name  given  by  King  .Azariah  to  tD« 
city  Sela,  or  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsa, 
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when  he  took  it  from  tlie  Edotnites  (2  Kings 
Xiv.  7)  [Pbtra].  2.  There  was  also  a  city  of 
this  name  in  tiie  trihe  of  Judali  (Josh.  xv.  3S). 

JONADAB  (^'liV,  con'raction  of  ^IJin*, 
God-impelled;  Sept.  'loiraSajS).  1.  A  nephew 
of  David,  a  crafty  person,  whose  counsel  sujrgested 
to  his  cousin  Amnun  the  means  by  wliicli  he 
accrmplislied  his  ahoniinable  design  upon  his 
half-sister  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  4,  T)). 

2.  A  son  or  descendant  of  Rechab,  the  pro- 
genitor of  those  nomadic  Rechabiles,  who  held 
themselves  hound  l)y  a  vow  to  alistain  from 
wine,  and  never  to  relinquish  the  nomadic  life. 
The- principle  on  which  the  tribe  acted  may  be 
considered  elsewhere  [Rechabites].  Jonadal) 
was  at  the  head  of  this  tribe  at  the  time  wlien 
Jehu  received  his  commission  to  exterminate  the 
house  of  -Ahal),  and  is  supposed  to  have  added  to 
its  ancient  austerities  the  inhibition  of  wine. 
He  was  hehi  in  ^;reat  respect  among  the  Israelites 
generally:  and  .lehu,  alive  to  the  importance  of 
obtaining  the  countenance  and  sanction  of  such  a 
man  to  his  iiroceediugs,  took  him  up  in  liis 
chariot,  when  on  his  road  to  Samaria  to  complete 
the  work  he  had  begun  at  Jezreel.  The  terms  of 
the  colloquy  which'  took  place  on  this  occasion 
are  rather  remarkalile.  Perceiving  Jonadab,  he 
saluted  him,  and  called  out, '  Is  thine  heart  right, 
as  my  heart  is  with  (hy  heart  .-"  Jonadab  answered, 
'  It  is.'  Then  said  Jehu,  '  It  it  be,  give  me  thine 
hand.'  And  he  gave  him  his  hand,  and  was  taken 
up  into  the  charic't,  Jehu  invitinjr  him  to  'Come 
and  see  my  zeal  for  the  Lord'  (2  Kings  x.  15-17  ; 
Jer.  XXXV.  (i-lft).  It  would  seem  that  ihe  Rechab- 
ites were  a  branch  of  the  Kenites,  over  another 
branch  of  wliom  Heber  was  chii  f  in  tlie  time  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  l.Judg.  iv.  11,  17):  and  as  it 
is  expressly  said  that  Joiia<lab  went  out  to  meet 
Jeliu,  it  seems  probable  tliat  the  peo{)le  of  Samaria, 
alarmed  at  the  menacing  letter  which  they  had 
recei\ed  from  Jehu,  liad  induced  .lonadali  to  go 
to  meet  and  a]'|-,ease  him  on  the  road.  His  vene- 
rated character,  his  rank  as  the  head  of  a  tribe, 
and  his  neutral  position,  well  qtialKied  him  for 
this  mission  ;  and  it  was  quite  as  much  the  in- 
fere.5t  of  Jonadab  to  conciliate  the  new  dynasty, 
in  wiiose  founder  he  beheld  the  minister  of  tlie 
divine  decrees,  as  it  was  that  of  Jeliu  to  obtain 
his  concurrence  and  support  in  proceedings  which 
he  could  not  but  Unow  weie  likely  to  render  him 
odious  to  th?  neople. 

JONAH  (np" ;  S^^\>\.'lwvas  ,  the  fifth  in  order 
of  the  minor  ,  rophets.  No  era  is  assigned  to  him 
ill  the  book  of  his  prophecy,  yet  there  is  little  doubt 
of  his  being  the  same  person  who  is  spoken  of  in 
2  Kinas  xiv.  20.  The  Jewish  doctors,  with  their 
u«ual  puerililv,  have  supposed  iiim  to  lie  the  sou  of 
tiie  widow  ol'-Saiepta  :  '  Now  by  this  1  know.'  said 
slie  to  Elijah,  '  tiiat  thou  art  a  man  of  God,  and 
tliat  the  wokI  of  tlie  Lord  in  thy  mouth  is  trutli' 
n^X  (1  Kiniis  xvii  21).  1  he  resloied  chikl  was 
thenceforwardnamed  TIDN'IQ,  a  title  which  was 
to  i)re?er\e  the  memory  of  his  miraculous  resus- 
citation (Hierou.  Prtfjat.  in  Jviiam).  His  biilh- 
place  was  (iath-hei)her,  in  the  ti  ibe  of  Zcbulon. 
Jonah  flourished  in  or  l)efore  the  leign  of  Jero- 
lio.uu  II.,  and  predicted  the  successful  conquests, 
enlarged  territory,  and  brief  jirosjierity  of  the 
Israelitish  kingdom  under  that  monarch's  sway. 
The  oracle  itself  is  not  extant,  though  Hitzig  has, 
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by  a  novel  process  of  criticism,  amused  nii&ielf 
with  a  fancied  discovery  or  it  in  ciiaps.  xv.  and  xvi, 
of  Isaiah.  Hitzig.  Des  Prop/i.  Jon.  Orakel.  tieber 
Moab  Kritisch-vindicrit,  *c.,  Heidelberg,  1831. 

'The  l;ook  of  Jonah  contains  an  account  of  the 
proiihefs  commission  to  denounce  Nineveh,  and  i 
of  his  refusal  to  undertake  the  embassy — of  the 
method  he  employed  to  escape  the  unwelcome 
task  [Tarshish],  and  the  miraculous  means 
whicliGod  used  to  curb  his  .self-willed  spirit,  and 
subdue  his  petulant  and  querulous  disposition. 
The  third  and  fourth  chapters  briefly  detail 
Jonah's  fulfilment  of  the  divine  command,  and 
jjresent  us  with  another  exem]ilification  of  his 
refractory  temper.  His  attempt  to  Hee  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord  must  have  sprung  from  a 
partial  insanity,  produced  by  the  excitement  of 
distracting  motives  in  an  irascible  and  melan- 
choly heart.  The  temerity  and  lolly  of  the  fugi- 
tive could  scarcely  be  credited,  if  they  iiad  not 
been  equalled  by  luture  outbreaks  of  a  similar 
peevish  and  morbid  infatuation.  The  mi:id  of 
Jonah  was  dark  and  moody,  not  unlike  a  lake 
which  mirrors  in  the  waters  tiie  gloomy  thunder- 
clouds wliich  overshadow  it,  and  Hash  over  it« 
sullen  waves  a  momentary  gleam. 

The  history  of  Jonah  is  certainly  striking  and 
extraordinary.  Its  characteristic  ]irodigy  does  not 
resemble  tlie  other  miraculous  phenomena  re- 
corded in  Scripture  ;  yet  we  must  believe  in  its 
literal  occurrence,  as  the  Bilde  aifo.ds  no  indi- 
cation of  being  a  mythus,  allegory,  or  parable. 
()n  the  oilier  hand,  our  Saviour's  pointed  and 
peculiar  allusion  to  it  is  a  presum]ition  of  its 
reality  (Matt.  xii.  40).  The  opinion  of  the  earlier 
Jews(Tobit  xiv.  1;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ix.  10.  2)  is  also 
in  favour  of  tiie  literality  of  tiie  adventure.  It  re- 
quires less  faith  to  credit  this  simple  excerpt  from 
Jonah's  biograijhy,  than  to  believe  the  nunieious 
hypotheses  that  have  been  invented  to  deprive  it 
of  its  supernatural  character,  the  great  majority 
of  them  being  .clumsy  and  far-fetched,  doing  vio- 
leiice  to  the  language,  and  despite  to  the  spirit  of 
revelation  ;  distinguisiieil,  too,  by  tedious  adjust- 
ments, laliorions  combinati'ins,  historical  conjec- 
ture, and  critical  jugglery.  In  vindication  of  the 
reality  of  this  stiiking  narrati\  e.  it  may  be  argued 
that  the  allusionsof  Ciirist  to  OldTestament  events 
on  similar  occasions  are  to  actual  occurrences 
(John  iii.  14;  vi.  48);  that  the  purpose  which 
God  had  in  view  justified  Ids  miraculous  interpo- 
sition; that  this  miracle  must  have  had  a  salutary 
elfect  both  on  the  minds  of  the  N.inevites  and  on 
the  })eople  o(  Israel.  Neither  is  the  character  of 
Jonah  improbable.  Many  reasons  niigiit  induce 
him  to  avoid  tlie  discharge  of  his  prophetic  duly— . 
fear  of  being  tliought  a  false  jnopliet,  scoin  of  a 
foreign  and  hostile  race,  desire  for  their  niter  de- 
struction, a  false  dignity  which  niiglit  reckon  it 
beneath  his  prerogative  to  olliciale  among  uncir- 
cumcised  idolaters  Verschuir,  Optisc.  \i.l'i.  kc  ; 
Alber,  Institnt.  Ilermtn.  Vet.  Test.  iii.  399, 
407;  Jahn,  Ihtrodnction  to  the  Old  Te-'^lament, 
t.aiislated  by  S.  Turner,  jip.  a7-2,  373,  trans- 
]alor"s  notes;  Budleus,  Hist.  EccJes.  *-^.  T.  ii.  589, 
sqc]. ;  Laiieienz,  E>e  Vera.  lib.  Jonee  hiterp. 
Fulda,  IS3G).  Some,  who  cannot  alti. tether  reject 
tlie  reality  of  the  narrative,  sujipose  i.  o  havejiad 
a  historical  basis,  though  its  present  icrm  be  fan- 
cilul  or  mythical.  Such  an  opinion  it  the  evident 
result  of  a  mental  struggle  between  receiving  itai 
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a  real  trAniaction  or  regarding  it  as  wholly  a  fic- 
tion (Goldhorii,  Exmirs.  z.  B.  Jon.  p.  2S  ;  Fiied- 
rischsen,  Krit.  Ueherblick  der  Ausichten  B.  Jon. 
p.  219).  Grimin,  in  his  Uebersc/z,  p.  61,  legiiids 
it  as  a  dream  produced  in  that  sleep  which  tell 
upon  Jonah  as  he  lay  on  the  sides  of  the  ship. 
The  opinion  of  the  famous  Herman  von  der  Hordt, 
in  lis  Jonas  in  luce,  &c.  a  full  abstract  of  which 
is  given  hy  Rosenmiiller  (Proleffom.  in  Jonam. 
p.  19),  was,  tliat  the  book  is  a  iiistorical  allegory, 
descriptive  of  tlie  fate  of  Manasaeh,  and  Josiali  ins 
grandson,  kings  of  Judali.  The  fancy  of  tins 
eccentric  author  has  fi.'und  ample  gratliication. 
Tarshish,  according  to  him,  represents  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia ;  the  ship,  the  Jewish  republic,  whose 
captain  was  Zadok  the  liigh-])riest ;  while  tlie  cast- 
ing of  Jonali  into  the  sea  syniliulized  the  temporary 
cajjtivity  of  Manasseh  in  Babylon.  We  cannot 
say,  with  Hoscnmiiller,  that  this  theory  deserves 
even  the  praise  of  ingenious  fiction. 

Otliers  regard  this  tiook  as  au  allegory,  such  as 
Berthohltaiid  Rosen miiller,  G^seniiis,  and  Winer 
— an  allegory  l)aseil  upon  tlie  Plioenician  Mytlius 
of  Hercules  and  tiie  Sea-monster.  Less,  in  his 
tract.  Von  llistorischen  Sti/l  der  Uricelt,  sup- 
poshed  that  all  ditliculty  might  he  removed  liy 
imagining  that  Jonah,  when  thrown  into  the  sea, 
was  taken  up  i)y  a  sliip  having  a  large  fisli  for  a 
figure-head — a  tlieory  somewhat  more  pleasing 
than  the  rancid  liy[)othesis  of  Anton,  wlio  fancied 
tliat  the  jmiphi't  took  refuge  in  tlie  interior  of  a 
dead  whale,  floating  near  the  spot  wliere  he  was 
cast  overboard  (Rnsen.  P^-olegom.  in  Jon.  p.  32S). 
Not  unlike  tiie  opinion  of  Less  is  that  of  Chailes 
Taylor,  in  his  Fragments  aflixed  to  Calmet's  Dic- 
tionary, No.  cxlv.,  tliat  3T  signifies  a  lil'e-pie- 
iserver,  a  notion  which,  as  his  manner  is,  he  endea- 
vours to  sujiport  by  mythological  metamorphoses 
founded  on  the  form  and  names  of  the  famous 
fish-god  of  Phllistia.  De  .VVette  regards  the  story 
as  not  a  true  history,  yet  not  a  mere  fiction  ;  its 
materials  being  derived  from  ])opular  legends,  and 
wrought  up  with  the  ilesign  of  making  a  iliila-ctic 
work.  But  many  reganl  it  as  a  mere  fiction 
with  a  moral  design — the  grotesque  coinage  of  a 
Hebrew  imagination.  This  opinion,  variously 
modified,  seems  to  be  that  of  Semler,  Michaelis, 
Herder,  Staudlin,  Eichhorn,  Augusti,  Meyer, 
Pareau,  and  Manrer. 

The  plain,  literal  import  of  the  narrative,  being 
set  aside  with  misajifilied  ingenuity,  the  sujijiosed 
design  of  it  has  been  very  variously  interpreteil. 
Michaelis  '^hbersetz  d,  N.  T.  part  xi.  p.  l(ll)  and 
Se:nler  (^Apparat.  ad  Lib.  Vet.  Test.  Interpret. 
p.  271)  supjioseil  the  puipose  of  the  narrative  to 
be  the  injustice  of  that  arrogance  and  hatred 
cherished  by  the  Jews  towards  other  nations. 
Eichiiorn  (Einleit.  §  577),  and  Jahn  {Introduct. 
^  127)  iliink  the  design  was  to  teach  the  Jews 
that  other  peo]ile  with  less  privileges  excelled  them 
in  pious  oliedience.  Kegel  {Bebel  d.  A.  und 
N.  Test.  vol.  vii.  p.  129,  sqq.)  argues  that  this 
episode  was  meant  to  solace  and  excite  the  pro- 
I'liets  under  the  dischiii.ge  of  ditlicult  and  danger- 
ous duties;  while  Paulus  {Memorabilia,  vi.  32, 
sqq.)  mainlains  that  the  object  of  the  author  of 
Jonah  is  to  impress  the  fact  that  God-  remits  pu- 
nishment on  repentance  and  reformation.  Similar 
u  the  idea  of  Kimchi  and  i'iiveiiu(IiiterpretaU07i 
of  Old  Testament,  Biblical  Cabinet,  No.  xxv. 
{..  a63_).      Krahmer  thinks  that  the  tl  erne  of  the 
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writer  is  the  .Jewish  colony  in  its  relation  to  th« 
Samaritans  (Des  B.  Jon.  Krit.  •intersucht,  p.  65^. 
Maurer  {Comment,  in  Proph.  Min.)  adheres  to 
the  ojiinion  which  lies  upon  the  surface,  that  it 
ijiculcates  the  sin  of  not  obeying  God,  even  in  pro- 
nouncing severe  tlireatetiings  on  a  heathen  people; 
and  lastly,  Koester  {Die  Prupketcn  des  A.  und 
N.  Test,  Leipz.  1839)  favours  the  malig.iant  in- 
sinuation that  its  chief  end  was  to  save  the  credit 
of  the  prophets  among  the  people,  though  their 
predictions  against  foreign  nations  might  not  be 
fulfilled,  as  Nineveh  was  preserved  after  being 
menaced  and  doomed. 

Tliese  hyjiotheses  are  all  vague  and  baseless, 
and  do  not  merit  a  special  refutation.  Endea- 
vouring to  free  us  from  one  dithculty  they  plunge 
us  into  others  yet  more  intricate  anil  jjerplexing. 
Much  profane  wit  has  been  expended  on  the  mira- 
culous means  of  Jonahs  deliverance,  very  unne- 
cessarily and  very  absurdly  ;  it  is  simply  said, 
'The  Lord  had  prepared  a  great  fish  to  swallow 
up  Jonah.'  Now  the  species  of  marine  animal  is 
not  defined,  antl  the  Greek  ktjtoj  is  often  useil  to 
specify,  not  the  genus  whale,  but  any  large  fish 
or  sea-monster.  All  objections  to  its  being  a 
whale  which  lodged  Jonah  in  its  stomach  from 
its  straitness  of  throat,  or  rareness  of  haunt  in  the 
Mediterranean,  are  thus  removed.  Hesychius 
explains  /cfjTos  as  6a\da(rios  tx6"S  nrapfifytdris. 
Eustathius  explains  its  correspondent  adjective 
KrjTco^craav  by  /xeya.Kr)!',  in  the  Homeric  line 
(Iliad,  ii.  5Sl)— 

ol  5'  eixov  KoiXt}!/  AaKfSaipova  K-qrweaffcv. 
Diodorus  Siculus  sjjeaks  of  terrestrial  numsters  as 
KTiTwSr]  C^a,  and  describes  a  huge  fish  as  ktjtoj 
&,Trtarov  rh  peyedos.  The  Scripture  thus  sjieaks 
only  of  an  enormous  fish,  which  under  God  "sciirec- 
tion  swallowed  the  jirophet,  and  does  not  point  ou* 
the  species  to  which  the  voracious  prowler  be 
longed.  There  is  little  ground  for  thesupjiosition 
of  Bishop  Jebb,  that  the  asylimi  of  Jonah  was  not 
in  the  stomach  of  a  whale,  but  in  a  cavity  of  its 
throat,  which,  according  to  naturalists,  is  a  very 
ca[jacious  rece])iacle,  sutliciently  huge,  as  Cajitain 
Scdiesby  asserts,  to  contain  a  merchant  ship's 
jolly-boat  full  of  men  (Bishop  Jebb.  Sacred  Lite- 
rature, p.  178).  Since  the  days  of  Bocliart  it  has 
been  a  common  opinion  that  the  fish  was  ol'  the 
shark  species.  Lamia  canis  carcharias.  or 'sea- 
dog'  (Bocharl,  Op.  iii.  72;  Calmet's  Disierialion 
sur  Jan.).  Entire  human  bodies  have  been  found 
in  «ome  fishes  of  this  kind.  The  stomach,  too,  has 
no  influence  on  any  living  substance  admitted 
into  it.  Granting  all  these  facts  iis  (iroof  of  what 
is  termed  the  economy  of  miiacles,  still  must  we 
say,  in  reference  to  the  supernatural  preservation 
of  Jonah,  Is  anything  too  haul  for  the  Loid  '{ 

Though  we  cannot  accede  to  the  system  olGale, 
Huet,  Bryant,  Faber,  and  Taylor,  in  tracing  all 
pagan  fiction,  legend,  and  mythology  to  scii|ifure 
facts  and  events,  yet  we  aie  inclined  to  believe 
that  in  the  miraculous  incident  ot  the  bouk  of 
Jonah  is  to  lie  founil  the  origin  of  the  virions  fables 
of  Arion  anil  the  J^olpLiii  (Herodot.  i.  24),  and 
the  wihl  adventure  of  Heicules  which  is  referred 
to  in  Lycophron  {Cassandra,  v.  33): — 

TpiecTrfpou  \(ovTos  ov  Tron  yvadois 
Tpiroovos  T;^c!Aa>|/6  KOLpxcpi-S  kvoiv. 

()(X  that  three-sighted  lion  whom  of  old 
Triton"?  fierce  dog  with  furious  jawa  devuimd. 
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Cy  rill  us  Alex.,  in  bis  Comment,  in  Jon.,  notices 
this  similitutie  between  the  incident  of  Jonah  and 
the  fabled  entevpiise  of  the  son  of  Alcmena. 
Compare,  too,  Theophylact  (^Opp.  torn.  iv.  p. 
16'J).  On  what  portion  of  the  coast  Jonah  was 
set  down  in  safety  we  are  not  informed.  Tlie 
opinions  ht-Ul  as  to  the  peculiar  spot  by  Rabbins 
and  other  Thaumaturgic  expositors  need  not  to  l)e 
repeated.  Tlie  prophet  proceeded,  on  receiving 
a  second  commission,  to  fulfil  it.  The  fearful 
menace  had  the  desired  effect.  The  city  humbled 
itself  before  God,  and  a  lespite  was  vouchsafed. 
The  king  (Pid,  according  to  Usiier)  and  his 
people  fasted,  and  (lieir  penitence  was  accepted. 
The  spirit  of  Jonah  was  chafed  tliat  the  doom  he 
had  uttered  was  not  executed.  He  retired  to  a 
station  out  of  tlie  city  whence  he  might  witness 
tlie  threatened  catastro])he.  Under  the  shadow  of 
a  gourd  prepared  by  God  lie  reclined,  while  Je- 
hovah taugiit  hiin  by  the  growth  and  speedy  death 
of  this  plant,  anil  liis  attachment  to  it,  a  sulilime 
lesson  of  patient  and  forgiving  generosity.  No 
ol)jection  against  the  ci-edibility  of  tliis  book  can 
be  brought  i'rom  the  described  size  and  population 
of  the  Assyrian  metropolis  (7'ictorja/  Bible,  sub 
loci.  Tlie  gourd.  jVp^p,  was  probably  the 
Jiicimts,  whose  name  Kiki  is  yet  jneserved  in 
some  of  the  tongues  of  the  East.  The  Sept.  ren- 
ders it  KoKoKvvdrj.  Jerome  translates  it  hedcra,  but 
against  his  better  judgment  and  for  fear  of  giving 
oti'ence  to  the  critics  of  Ids  age,  as  lie  quietly  adds 
in  justification  of  liis  less  preferable  rendering, 
'  sed  timuimus  grammaticos.'  Tlie  book  of  Jonah 
is  a  simjilc  narrative  witli  the  exception  of  the 
nrayer  or  thanksgiving  in  chap.  ii.  Its  style 
Sid  mode  of  naii'iatioti  are  uniform.  There 
are  no  traces  of  comjiilation,  as  Nactigall 
bupposed ;  neither  is  the  prayer,  as  De  Wette 
(Einleit.  6  237)  imagines,  impro]ierly  borrowed 
from  some  other  sources.  That  prayer  contains, 
indeed,  not  only  imagery  peculiar  to  itself,  but 
also  such  imagery  as  at  once  was  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  a  pious  Hebrew  ])reserv€d  in  circum- 
stances of  extreme  jeopardy.  On  this  principle 
we  account  for  tiie  simihirity  of  some  portions  of 
its  [ihraseology  to  Ps.  lix.,  xlii.,  &c.  The  lan- 
guage in  lioth  places  had  been  liallowed  by  fre- 
quent usage,  and  iiad  become  the  consecrated 
itiiom  of  a  distressed  and  siiccoured  Israelite. 
Perhaps  the  prayer  of  Jonali  might  be  uttered  by 
him,  not  during  his  rrvyslerious  imjirisonment,  but 
after  it.  May  not  niTH  ''^00  be  rendered  'on 
account  of,'  a  common  signification  of  the  particle 
D  (Gescn.  Le.c.  sub  voc.)  1  or  rather  may  not  O 
have  what  Nordheimer  calls  its  jiiimary  significa- 
tion, viz.,  tiiat  of  '  distance yj'owi  a  place  or  per- 
son V  Junah  prayed  unto  the  Lurd  his  God  out, 
».  e.  when  out,  of  tlie  fish's  belly  (compare  Job 
xix.  26;  xi.  If)),  il-e  tiymn  seems  to  iiave  lieen 
composed  after  his  deliverance,  and  tlie  reason 
why  his  <leliverance  is  noted  alter  the  iiymn  is 
recorded  may  lie  to  sliow  the  occasion  of  its  com- 
position. 'The  Lord  had  spoken  unto  the  fidi, 
and  it  had  vomited  Jonah  on  tlie  dry  land.' 
There  was  little  reason  either  for  dating  the  com- 
position of  tins  liook  later  than  the  age  of  Jonah, 
or  lor  supposing  it  flie  production  of  another  than 
tlie  prophet  himself.  The  Chaldasisms  which 
Jalin  and  others  find  may  lie  accounted  for  by  the 
nearness  of  tlie  canton  of  Zebulon,  to  which 
?«Tnah  Monsed.  to  the  northeui  territory,  whence 
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by  national  intercourse  Aramaic  pcculiaiitiea 
might  be  insensilily  borrowed.  Gesenius  an«l 
Bertholdt  place  it  before  the  exile;  Jalin  and 
Koester  after  it.  Rosenmiiller  supposes  the  author 
may  have  tieen  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiali; 
Hitzig  postpones  it  to  the  period  of  the  Maccabeeg. 
Apocryjiiial  jirophecies  ascribed  to  Jonah  may  b« 
found  in  the  pseado-Epiphanius(De  Vitis  Proph. 
G.  16),  and  the  Chronic.  Paschale,  ]>.  149.  A'arious 
spots  have  been  pointed  out  as  the  plaice  of  his 
sepulchre,  such  as  Mosul  in  the  East,  and  Galh- 
hepher  in  Palestine;  while  the  so-called  Epi- 
phanius  speaks  of  his  retreating  to  Tyre  and  being 
buried  there  in  the  tomb  of  Cenezaeus,  judge  of 
Israel. 

Among  the  numerous  commentators  on  Jonah 
may  be  noticed  J.  Gerhardi,  Annol.  in  Proph. 
Am.  et  Jun.  &c.  Frag.  1692;  Lessing,  Observat. 
in  Vatic.  Jon.  17S2;  Grimm,  Der  Proph.  Jionaa 
of.  Neue  Ubersetz.  1798;  Foibiger,  Prohtsio,  &c. 
1827  ;  Krahmer.  Das  B.  Jon.  Hist.  Krit.  unter- 
siic/it,  Cassel,  1839, — J.  E. 

1.  JONATHAN  "Onyr,  Ood-given  ;  com  p. 
Tlieodoros;  Sept.  'loii'a^ai'),  a  Levite  descended 
from  Gershom,  tlie  son  of  Moses  (Juiig.  xviii. 
30).  It  is,  indeed,  said,  in  our  common  copies, 
that  the  Gershom  from  whom  this  Jonathan 
sprang  was  '  the  son  of  Manasseh ;"  but  it  is  on 
very  gocd  grounds  supposed  that  in  the  name 
Moses  (nCD),  the  single  letter  n  (J)  has  been 
interpolated,  changing  it  into  Manasseli  {JVL^yO), 
in  order  to  save  the  character  of  the  great  law- 
giver from  the  stain  of  having  an  idolater  among 
his  immediate  descendants.  The  singular  name 
Gershiim.  and  the  date  of  tlie  transaction,  go 
fiir  to  establish  this  view.  Accordingly,  the  Vul- 
gate, and  some  copies  of  the  Sepluagint,  actually 
exliibit  the  name  ot  Moses  instead  of  Manasseh. 
Tiie  interpolation,  however,  has  been  very  timidly 
executed.  The  letter  J  was  originally  placed 
above  the  line  of  the  other  letters  (as  it  now  ap- 
pears in  the  printed  Hebrew  Bibles),  as  if  rather 
to  suggest  than  to  make  an  alteration ;  but  in 
process  of  time  the  letter  sunk  down  into  the  body 
of  the  word.  The  Hebrew  writers  lliemselve* 
admit  the  fact  of"  the  interjiolation,  and  allege  tlie 
intention  to  veil  the  disgrace  of  Moses,  by  sug- 
gesting a  figurative  descent  from  Manasseh.  The 
liistory  of  this  Jonathan  is  involved  in  the  nar- 
rative which  occupies  .Judges  xvii.,  xviii.;  and 
is  one  of  the  two  accounts  which  form  c  sort  of 
appenilix  to  that  liook.  The  events  themselves 
aptiear  to  have  occurred  soon  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  and  of  the  elders  who  outlived  him,  when 
the  government  was  in  a  most  unsettled  stafe. 
Its  proper  place,  in  the  chronological  order,  would 
have  been  between  the  second  and  third  chajiten 
of  the  iiook. 

Jonathan,  who  was  resident  at  Bethlehem,  lived 
at  a  time  when  the  dues  of  the  sanctuary  did  not 
atTord  a  livelihood  to  the  numerous  Levites  who 
had  a  claim  upon  them  ;  and  lielonged  to  a  tribe 
destitute  of  the  lan-.led  pos^essiiitis  which  gaye  to 
all  others  a  .suflicient  maintenuace.  He,  there- 
fore, went  forth  to  seek  his  fortune.  In  Motint 
p]pliraim  he  came  to  'a  house  of  gods,"  which 
had  lieen  establisJied  by  one  Micah,  who  waiititd 
nothing  but  a  priest  to  ma'ke  his  establistiDieiv* 
complete  [Micah]  This  person  made  Jonathan 
what   was   manifestly   considered   'he    i)andaom4 
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offer  of  en!^ac;5tig  l;iin  as  liis  priest  for  Ins  vic- 
tual, a  yeaiiy  suit  of  clothes,  and  ten  shekels 
(twenty-five  sliillm  ,>••:)  a  yeai-  in  money.  Here  lie 
lived  t^r  suuie  '.iiie,  till  the  Danite  spies,  wild 
wfie  sent  Uy  then  tri.'ic  to  explore  the  north, 
passed  this  way  aiid  lormed  his  acquaintance. 
When,  not  long  after,  the  hody  of  armed  Daniles 
passed  the  same  way  when  going  to  settle  near  the 
soinces  of  the  Jordan,  the  spies  mentioned  Mlcah's 
establishment  to  them;  on  which  they  went  and 
took  away  not  only  '  tiie  e]ihod,  the  teraphim, 
an<l  the  graven  image,'  hut  the  priest  also,  that 
they  might  set  up  the  same  worship  in  flie  place 
of  which  they  were  going  to  take  possession. 
Micah  vaiidy  protested  against  this  rolibery  ;  hot 
Jonathan  iiimsellwas  glad  at  the  imjirovement  in 
his  pros'iects,  and  I'roni  that  time,  even  down  to 
the  captivirv,  he  and  his  tlescendants  continued 
to  be  priests  of  the  Danites  in  the  town  of  Laisn, 
the  tiaiiie  of  which  they  changed  to  Dan. 

There  is  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that  this 
Rsfaidishmeiit,  whether  in  the  hands  of  Micah  or  of 
the  Danites,  involved  an  apo^tacy  IVom  Jehovah. 
It  a])|jears  rather  (o  have  been  an  attempt  to 
localize  or  domesticate  His  |ire-ence,  under  those 
symbols  and  forms  of  service  which  were  common 
am«ng  die  neighbouring  nations,  hut  were  for- 
bidden to  t!ie  Hebrews.  The  ollence  here  was 
two-fold, — lUe  establish;..ent  of  a  sacred  ritual 
ditleient  from  the  otdy  one  wliich  the  law  recog- 
.ii?cd,  and  the  worship  by  symbols,  naturally 
leading  to  idolatry,  with  the  niinistrati'Oii  of  one 
who  could  not  legally  lie  a  priest,  but  only  a 
Levite,  and  under  circumstances  in  which  no 
.'Varoaic  ]ir;€st  could  legally  have  olliciafed.  It 
is  luore  than  likely  that  this  est.iblishment  was 
eventually  merged  in  that  of  the  goUlen  calf, 
which  Jeroboam  set  up  in  this  place,  his  choice  of 
ivhich  may  very  possibly  liave  been  determined  by 
its  being  al  lead  V  in  possession  of 'a  house  of  gods.' 

•2.  JONATHAN,  eldest  sen  of  Saul,  king  of 
Israel,  ano  consequently  heir  a]iparent  of  the 
throne  which  David  was  destined  to  occuj)y  (1 
Bam.  xiv.  9;  1  Chron.  viii.  3o ;  ix.  .'19).  The 
war  with  the  Philistines,  which  occupietl  the  early 
part  of  his  fatiier's  reign,  aHbrded  Jonathan  more 
than  one  opportunity  of  displaying  the  chivalrous 
valour  and  the  princely  qualities  with  which  he 
was  endowed.  His  exploit  in  surprising  the  Phi- 
listine garrison  at  Miclimash,  attended  only  by 
his  armour-beaier,  is  one  of  the  most  daring 
which  liistory  or  even  romance  records  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  1-1  t).  His  father  came  to  lollow  up  this 
victory,  and  tn  the  ensuing  ptusuit  of  the  con- 
founded l'hilistir;es,  Jonathan,  S])ent  with  /atigue 
and  liunger,  vc!VesiiPtl  himself  with  some  wild 
honey  vvhiidi  he  founil  in  a  wootl  ihrough  which 
iie  passed.  He  knew  not  th.it  his  father  had 
rashly  vowed  to  put  to  death  any  one  who 
touched  a  morsel  of  food  bel'ore  night.  When 
the  fact  transpired,  Saul  felt  himself  bound  to 
execute  {lis  vow  even  upon  his  gallant  son  ;  but 
tiie  [leople,  with  wlunn  tiie  young  prince  \.ds  a 
g;reat  favourite,  interposed, saying,  'Shall  .htnathan 
(lie,  who  '«ath  wrought  this  gieat  salvation  in 
Israel?  God  forbid!  As  the  Lord  liveth,  there 
dial'l  '  ot  o!ie  hair  of  his  liead  fall  to  the  gTuinid  ; 
'or  '  <•  hatli  wrought  witli  God  this  day'  (^1  Sam. 
r-.  16-,')2). 

Jealousy  and  every  mean  or  low  ferlitig  were 
^t'angers    to   the     generous    heart     of   J<iiathan. 

YO.»  II.  J  j^ 
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Valiant  and  accomplished  himself,  none  knew 
better  how  to  acknowledge  valour  and  iiccom- 
jilishment  in  others.  The  act  of  David  in  meeting 
the  challenge  of  (ioliath,  and  in  overcoming  that 
huge  baibarian,  entirely  won  his  heart;  and  from 
that  day  forward  the  son  of  Jesse  fouml  no  one 
who  loved  him  so  tenderly,  who  admired  his  high 
gifts  with  so  much  enthusiiism,  or  who  risked  .so 
much  to  ]ireserve  him  from  harm,  as  the  very 
prince  whom  he  was  destined  to  exclude  from  a 
throne.  Jonathan  knew  well  what  was  to  happen, 
and  he  submitied  cheerfully  to  the  appointment 
which  gave  the  throne  of  his  father  to  tiie  young 
s^iepherd  of  Bethlehem.  In  the  intensity  of  his  love 
and  conlidence  he  shnmk  not  to  think  of  David  as 
his  destined  king  and  master;  and  his  dreams  of 
tlie  future  ])ictmed  nothing  brighter  than  the  day 
in  which  David  should  reign  over  Israel,  and  he 
be  one  with  him  in  i'riendship,  and  next  to  him  in 
])lace  and  council — not  because  he  was  covetous 
even  of  this  degree  of  honour,  but  because  '  next 
to  David  "  was  the  place  where  he  wished  always 
to  be,  and  where  he  desired  to  rest. 

When  Saul  began  to  hate  David  rshis  in- 
tentled  successor,  he  was  highly  displr^sed  at  the 
friendship  which  had  arisen  between  him  and 
his  son.  Tliis  exposed  Jonathan  to  much  con- 
tumely, and  even  to  danger  of  life;  for,  once  at 
least,  the  kings  passion  against  him  on  this 
account  rose  so  high  that  he  cast  a  javelin  at 
him  '  to  smite  him  to  the  wall.' 

This  unequivocal  act  taught  Jonathan  that  the 
court  of  Saul  was  no  safe  place  for  J)avid.  He 
told  him  so,  and  they  parted  with  many  tears. 
David  then  set  forth  upon  those  wanderings 
among  strangers  and  in  solitary  jilaces,  which 
lasted  all  the  time  of  Saul.  The  friends  met  only 
once  more.  Saul  was  in  jiursuit  of  David  when 
he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Zipli ;  and  Jonathan 
could  not  foibear  cor>iing  to  him  stcietly  in  the 
wood  to  give  him  comfort  anil  encouragement 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  16  IR).  Nothing  more  is  related 
of  Jonathan  till  both  he  and  his  father  lost  their 
lives  in  the  fatal  liattle  of  (iilboa,  combating 
against  the  enemies  of  their  country. 

There  is,  perhaps,  nothing  in  Hel>rew  ]ioetry 
more  beautiful  and  tour4iing  than  tlie  lamentation 
of  David  for  the  loss  of  his  friend — nothing  more 
com[)lete  as  a  whole,  or  more  full  of  fine  images 
and  teniler  thoughts.  The  concluding  strophe 
mav  be  quoted  by  way  of  sjiecimen  : — 
•  O  Jonathan,  slain  on  thy  own  mountains  ! 

1  am  distiessetl  for  thee,  my  brother  Jonathan  : 

Very  dear  hast  thou  been  to  me  : 

Thy  lo\e  to  me  was  wonderi'ul. 

Surpassing  tlie  love  of  women  ! 

How  aie  the  mighty  fallen, 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished  !' 

JOPPA  (;i6TVTrn;  in  Hebrew  Japho,  IB^  ; 
which  name  is  still  jireserved  in  the  Arabic 
Valla,  or  J  alia  j,  a  sea-{>oit  town  and  haven  on 
the  coast  ol' Palestine.  situa>ted  on  an  einlneiice, 
in  a  sandy  soil,  aboiit  foity  miles  N.W.  of  Jeiu- 
salem,  and  nine  miles  \V.N.W.  fioai  Kainleh. 
It  was  a  very  ancient  town.  An  existence  ])iiot 
to  the  Delude  is  chiimed  for  it  (Pomp.  Mela,  i. 
14;  Plin.  ili)i(.  A(tf.  v  13).  Rabbinical  writer* 
tierive  its  name  from  Japhet,  while  the  Classical 
geographers  refer  it  to  lope,  daughter  of  y^^ndus, 
and  athim  that  It  w.is  on   tliis   shore  that   Audro- 
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medi  was  rescued  by  Perseus  from  flie  sea- 
inonstei  (Strabo,  xvi.  2,  28  ;  Plin.  Hist,  Nat. 
V.  14  ;  Jerome,  In  Jon.  i.).  These  and  other 
fables  connected  with  the  place,  suffice  to  show 
the  ^reat  antiquity  oF  the  town.  But  this 
eviience  is  not  needed,  as  the  place  existed  wlien 
the  Israelites  invaded  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  is 
mentioned  as  lyin,:^  on  tlie  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46).  Joppa  was  the  only  port 
possessed  by  tlie  Israelites  till  Herod  forme<l  the 
harbour  at  Caesarea ;  and  hence  it  was  here 
that  the  timlier  from  Lebanon  destined  for  both 
the  first  and  second  temjiles  was  laniled  ( 1  Kings 
V.  9;  2  Chron.  ii.  16;  Ezra  iii.  7).  It  was  the 
place  to  which  Jonah  went,  in  ex]>ectation  of 
Ending  a  sliip  bound  on  some  distant  voyage,  and 
where  he  found  one  going  to  Tarshisli  (Jonah  i. 
3).  Jbppa  belonged  to  the  powers  which  were 
•QCGCKively  dominant  on  thig  thore ;  and  it  does 


not  again  appear  in  Jewish  history  till  the  ftmtf  Ot 
Judas  Maccal)iEus,  when  the  inhabitants  having, 
contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties,  thrown  200  Jews 
into  the  sea,  the  hero,  to  avenge  them,  surprised 
tlie  haven  by  night,  and  set  the  sliipping  on  fire 
(2  Mace.  xii.  3-7).  The  town  itself  was  a  few 
years  al'ler  taken  by  Jonathan  (1  Mace.  x.  74-76) ; 
but  was  not  long  retained,  as  we  find  it  again 
taken  by  Simon  (.xii,  34),  aiMl  mentioned  as 
An  acquisition  of  especial  imjwrtance,  wliicii  h« 
strongly  fortified  (xiv.  5;  xv.  28).  Jopi)a  was 
annexed  by  Pompey  to  the  Roman  government 
of  Syria,  together  with  several  othei'  tiw^is  on  the 
coast  of  which  the  Jews  had  obtained  ])a»sessior» 
(Josqjh.  Antiq.  xiv.  4.  4).  If  is  mentiwied  in 
the  New  Testament  only  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  who  here  raisetl  Tabitha 
from  the  dead,  and  lodged  in  the  outskirts  oi 
the  town  with  Simon,  the  tanner,  when  favoured 
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with  the  vision  which   taught  him   to  '  call  no  the  crusades  Joppa  was  oesieged  a.,  I  talcen  hf 

man  common  or  unclean '  (Acts  ix.  36-39  ;  x.  5,  Baldwin  I   ;  and  was  recovered  by  the   Moslems 

18;  xi.  5).     During   the  Jewish  war  Joppa  was  under  Saladin  in  a.d.  1186.      From  the  first  cru- 

taken  by  surprise   by  Cestius,  when  it  was   plun-  sade  dr>wn  to  our  own  day,  Joppa   has  been  the 

dered  and   burnt,  and  8400    of  the   inhabitants  landing-place  of  pilgrims  going  to  Jerusalem,  and 

were  put  to  the  sword  (Joseph.  De   Bell.  Jud.  ii.  is  hence  mentioned  in  almost  all  the  innumei-able 

18.  10).     Its  ruins  afterwards  became  the  refuge  itineraries  and  books  of  travels  in  the  Holy  Laitd 

of  a  great  number   of  persons  who  hail   esc.a])ed  which    have    apj^arel    in     ditlerent    languages, 

from   the   destruction   of  other  cities  by   Vesjw,-  Tlieie  is  still  here  an  hospital  for  ])ilgrini3,  depen- 

sian,  and  who  took   to  jiiracy  for  a  subsistence,  dent   on  the  convent  of  St.  Salvador  in  Jerusalem, 

Hence,  the  Romans  again  marched   against  the  and  occupied   by  Spanish  monks.     In    1797  tlie 

])lace,  when   the  inhabitants  fled   to  their   boats,  place  was  taken  by  storm   by   the   French   army 

but  were  driven   back  by  a  storm   and  destroyed,  under  Napoleon,  and  was  sacked  without  mercy  ; 

The  city  was  then  utterly  demolished   (De  Bell,  wiien  the  Turkish  prisoners,  to  the  number  of  500 

Jud.\i\.9).     Jojipa  was   the  seat  of  a  bishopric  or  600,  were  carried  to  the  neighbouring  sand-hilla 

in  the  time  of  Cons'antine  the  Great,  as  well  as  and  put  to  death  by  his  order. 
when  taken   by  the  Arabians  under  Omar  in  a.d.  Josephus  describes    tlie    natural    unfitness    oi 

C36.       There    was   a    bishop   of    Joppa    in    the  Jall'a  for  a  haven   in  terms  very  similar   to  thoM 

council  held  at  Jerus'j'em  in  a.d.   536.     During  which   modern   travellers  emj\oy  (De  Bell.  Jvd. 
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Hi.  9.  3).  Tli<;  fact  is,  llie  jiort  is  so  dangerous, 
Irom  exposure  tn  the  open  sea,  that  the  suif  often 
rolls  in  with  the  ut  nost  viol-'iice,  and  even  so 
lately  as  184"2  a  lieu^iiant  and  some  sailors  were 
lost  in  pulling  to  .lie  shore  from  an  English 
steamer  th.it  lay  in  the  haitiour  (Stent's  Egypt 
and  the  Holy  Land,  ii.  28).  But  however  bad, 
it  was  the  only  po.t  which  existed  within  reach  of 
the  impoitant  (listiict  which  lay  behind  it  inland: 
and  the  miseialile  state  of  the  ancient  roads,  or 
rather  perhaps  the  al)sence  of  any  roads,  matle  a 
near  harbour,  however  incommodious,  of  ihore 
immediale  consequence  than  a  pood  one  at  a 
greater  distance. 

The  town  is  approached  on  the  land  side 
through  rich  and  extensive  gardens  and  orchards, 
and  is  very  jjicturesquely  situated  upon  an  emi- 
nenre  or  pcniontorv,  wiiicli  is  crowned  by  a  castle. 
It  chiefly  facts  the  north  ;  and  the  buildings  ap- 
pear, from  tlie  steepness  of  the'site,  as  if  standing 
upon  one  anotlier.  The  most  prominent  Ceatines 
of  tiie  architecture  from  without  are  the  flattened 
domes  liy  wiiich  most  of  tlie  buildings  are  sur- 
mounted, and  the  appearance  of  arciied  vaults. 
But  the  aspect  of  the  whole  is  mean  ami  gloomy, 
and  inside  the  place  lias  all  the  ajipearance  of  a 
poor  though  large  village.  Tiiere  are  no  public 
buildings  to  engage  the  eye,  and  the  liouses  are 
mean  and  comfortless.  No  ancient  ruins  have 
been  oliseried,  nor  are  any  to  be  expected  in  a 
place  so  ofien  d.'stroyed  in  war.  From  the  steejj- 
ness  of  the  site  many  of  the  streets  are  connected 
by  fliglits  of  steps,  and  the  one  that  runs  along 
tiie  sea-wall  is  the  most  clean  and  regular  of  the 
ivhole.  Tliere  are  three  mosques  in  Joppa,  and 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  con\ents.  Tlie 
former  is  that  in  wliich  European  pilgrims  and 
travellers  usually  lodge.  The  town  still  enjoys  a 
considerable  trade  with  the  neighbouring  coasts. 
Its  chief  manufacture  is  soaji,  which  is  largely 
consumed  in  tlie  baths  of  Cairo  and  Damascus; 
and  its  excellent  fiuits  are  exported  in  large 
quantities,  es|)ecially  water-melons,  which  are 
very  extensively  cultivated  here  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  plain  of  Sliaron.  The  iniiabitants 
are  said  not  to  exceed  4000,  of  whom  one-fourtli 
are  reckoned  to  be  Christians.  A  British  consul 
is  now  resident  in  the  place.  (Ilaumer's  Paliis- 
tina;  Volney,  i.  136,  sq. ;  Chateaubriand,  li.  103  ; 
Clarke,  iv.  43*^,  sq. ;  Buckingham,  i.  227,  sq. ; 
Richter,  p.  12;  Richardson,  ii.  16;  Skinner,  i. 
175-1«4;  Robinson,  i.  IS;  Stent,  ii.  27). 

JORAM  {Vr\y  ;  Sept.  ^laipifi.  a  contraction  of 
Jehoram),  ninth  king  of  Israel,  son  of  Ahab, 
and  successor  to  his  elder  biolher  Ahaziah,  who 
died  childless.  He  began  to  reign  B.C.  896,  and 
reigned  twelve  3'ears  (2  Kings  i.  17;  iii.  1). 
Joram  culhered  to  the  sinful  policy  of  Jeroboam 
in  the  matter  of  the  golden  calves  ;  but,  although 
his  mother  Jezebel  was  still  alive,  he  discontinued 
the  dark  idolatries  of  Baal  wliicli  she  had  intro- 
duced and  maintained  at  such  high  cost  of  guilt 
■nd  blood  to  the  nation. 

The  Moabites  had  been  tributary  to  the  crown 
pf  Israel  since  the  separation  of  the  two  king- 
doms. But  king  Meslia  deemed  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Ahab  su  heavy  a  blow  to  the  power  of 
Israel  that  he  might  safely  assert  his  indepen- 
dence. He  accordingly  did  so,  by  withliolding 
bu  tribute  of  <  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams, 
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with  the  wool.'  The  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  had 
afforded  no  opportunity  for  any  operations  against 
the  revolters ;  but  the  new  king  hastened  to  re- 
duce them  again  under  the  yoke  they  had  cast 
off.  The  good  king  of  Judah,  Jehoshaphat,  was 
too  easily  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war. 
He  perhaps  feared  that  the  example  of  Moab, 
if  allowed  to  be  successful,  might  seduce  into  a 
similar  course  his  own  tributary,  the  king  oi 
Edom,  whom  he  now  summoned  to  join  in  thi« 
expetlition.  The  deliverance  of  the  allies  from 
perishing  for  lack  of  watei,  and  tiie  s'gnal  cver- 
throw  of  the  Moabites  at  the  word  of  Elisha,  have 
been  already  described  under  Elisha  and  Jeho- 
shaphat. 

After  this  a  more  redonbtable  enemj',  Benlia- 
dad,  king  of  Syria,  occupied  for  a  hmg  time  the 
attention  and  stiengtli  of  tlie  king.  In  the  sacred 
records  the  more  striking  events  of  this  war  seem 
to  be  recorded  for  the  sake  of  siiowing  forth  the 
great  acts  of  Ei.isha,  and  they  have  therefore 
been  related  under  his  name.  It  suffices  here  to 
indicate  that  tliey  consisted  in  the  Syrian  king 
being  constrained  to  terminate  one  campaign  in 
C'lnsequence  of  all  his  plans  being  made  known 
by  the  prophet  to  the  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  vi. 
1-23);  and  in  the  deliverance  of  Samaria,  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  the  projihet,  from  a 
horrible  famine,  caused  by  tlie  city  being  besieged 
by  the  Syrians  (2  Kings  vi.  24-33;  vii.).  An 
interval  of  the  wlr  also  afforded  occasion  for  tiie 
remarkable  cure  of  Naaman,  the  Syrian  lejier, 
by  the  same  prophet  (2  Kings  v.)  [^NaamanJ. 
These  events  serve  to  manifest  the  uncertain 
character  of  Joram,  and  the  too  strong  influence 
of  instant  circumstances  upon  his  faith  and  con- 
dvict.  Sj  in  his  conduct  to  Elisha,  we  find  him 
at  one  time  obedient  to  the  prophet,  and  full  of 
resnectful  admiration  of  his  office  and  character; 
and  at  aiiotlier  time  devoting  Ins  head  to  destruc- 
tion, sending  messengers  to  put  him  to  death,  and 
then  starting  himself  after  them — probably  to 
prevent  his  own  orders  from  being  executed 
(2  Kings  vii.  31-3.3). 

After  the  death  of  Benhadad,  Joram  found  a 
new  and  active  enemy  in  his  murdeier  and  suc- 
cessor. Hazael.  During  the  illness  of  Benhadad, 
the  king  of  I.^rael  seems  to  have  employed  hirrv- 
self  in  strengthening  his  eastern  frontier  against  the 
Syrians,  and  in  fortifying  Ramoth-Gilead,  >rhich 
had  fallen  into  his  hands,  and  which  his  father 
had  jierished  in  the  attemjit  to  recover  from  the 
Syrians.  This  strong  fortress  thenceforth  became 
the  head-quarters  of  the  ojierations  beyond  the 
river.  Hazael  was  scarcely  settled  on  the  throne 
before  he  took  arms,  and  marched  against  Ramdth, 
in  the  environs  of  which  the  Israelites  sustained  a 
defeat,  and  the  king  was  wounded.  He  returned 
to  Jezreel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds,  leaving  the 
army  in  the  charge  of  Jehu,  one  of  his  ablest  and 
most  active  generals.  It  was  in  this  interval  that 
Jehu  was  anointed  king  of  Israel  by  the  messenger 
of  Elisha,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  Jezreel 
to  fulfil  his  commission  to  exterminate  the  hou.se 
of  Ahab.  The  king,  who  went  forth  from  the  city 
to  meet  him  when  the  watcliman  on  the  tower  of 
Jezreel  announced  his  approack,  was  slain  under 
the  circumstances  describrd  in  the  article  Jeku  ; 
and  Ahaziah,  the  king  of  Judah,  who  was  at  Jei- 
reel  on  a  visit  to  his  sick  cousin,  shared  his  fate 
(b.c.  8b4).     With  Joram  ended  the  dynasty  ni 
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Aliab,  which  reigneil  forfv-fiur  years  in  Israel 
(2  Kings  viii.  25  29  ;  ix.  1-20). 

JORDAN,  the  principal  river  of  Palestine. 
["Palestine.] 

JOSEPH  (flP'T  ;  Sept.  'la)(Tr]<p'),  son  of  Jacob 
and  Rachel,  horn  uiiiler  peculiar  circumstances, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Gen.  xxx.  22;  on  wliich  ac- 
count, and  because  he  was  tlie  son  of  Ins  old  age 
(xxxvii.  3),  lie  was  beloved  l)y  his  father  more 
than  were  the  rest  of  his  childien.  tliongh  Ben- 
^min,  as  being  also  a  son  of  Jacob's  favourite  wife, 
Rachel,  was  in  a  ])eculiar  manner  dear  to  the 
])afriarcli.  The  ])arliality  evinced  towards  Joseph 
by  liis  father  excited  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his 
brethren,  the  rather  tliat  tliey  were  bom  of  diHerent 
mothers  (xxxvii.  2).  Joseph  had  reached  iiis 
seventeenth  year,  having  hitherto  been  engaged  in 
b;)yish  sports,  or  aiding  in  pastoral  du:ies,  wlien 
some  conduct  on  the  part  of  '  the  sons  of  Biliiah 
and  tlie  sons  of  Zilpah,  his  father's  wives,  seems 
to  have  been  such  as  in  tlie  opinion  of  Jiiseph  to 
require  the  special  attention  of  Jacob,  to  whom, 
accordingly,  lie  communicated  tlie  facts.  This 
regard  to  virtue,  and  tiiis  manifestation  of  filial 
fi»le!ity,  greatly  increased  his  brothers'  dislike, 
who  henceforth  '  hated  him,  and  could  not  speak 
peaceably  unto  him'  (xxxvii.  4).  Their  aver- 
sion, however,  was  carried  to  the  highest  pilch 
when  Joseph  acquainted  them  with  two  dreams 
that  he  had  had,  to  the  ell'ect  — the  first,  that  while 
he  and  they  were  binding  sheaves,  his  sheaf  arose 
ainl  stood  erect,  while  theirs  stood  round  a!id  did 
obeisance  to  his;  the  second,  that  'the  sun  and 
the  moon  and  the  eleven  stars  paid  hloi  homage.' 
These  dreams  ajipeared  to  indicate  that  .losejih 
would  acquire  pre-eminence  in  the  family,  if  not 
sovereignty  ;  and  while  even  his  father  rebuked 
him,  his  brothers  were  tilled  with  envy.  Jacob, 
however,  was  not  aware  of  the  deiith  of  their  ill 
will ;  so  that  on  one  occasion,  having  a  desire  to 
hear  intelligence  of  liis  sons,  who  were  jiasturing 
their  flocks  at  a  distance,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
make  Joseph  his  messenger  for  thai  purpose.  His 
appearing  in  view  of  his  brothers  was  the  sigiml 
for  their  malice  to  gain  head.  They  began  to 
devise  means  for  his  immediate  destruction,  which 
they  would  unhesitatingly  have  efl'ected,  but  for 
his  half-brother,  Reuben,  who,  as  the  ehlest  son, 
might  well  be  the  party  to  interfere  on  behalf  of 
Joseph.  A  compromise  was  entered  into,  in 
virtue  of  which  the  youth  was  strijjped  of  the 
distinguisliing  vestments  which  he  oweil  to  his 
father's  affection,  and  cast  into  a  pit.  Having 
performed  this  evil  deed,  and  while  they  were 
taking  refreshment,  the  brothers  beheld  a  caravan 
of  Arabian  merchants,  who  were  bearing  the  spices 
and  aromatic  gums  of  India  down  to  the  well- 
known  and  much-frequented  mart,  Egypt.  Judah 
on  this  feels  a  bitter  emotion  arise  in  his  mind, 
and  proposes  that,  instead  of  allowing  Joseph  to 
perish,  they  should  sell  him  to  the  merchants, 
whose  trade  obviously  from  this  embraced  human 
beings  as  well  as  spicery.  Accordingly  the  un- 
hajipy  young  man  was  sold  for  a  slave,  to  be  con- 
veyed by  his  masters  into  Egypt.  V\'liile  on  his 
v/av  thither,  Ri-uben  relumed  to  the  pit,  intending 
to  rescue  his  brother,  and  convey  him  safely  back 
to  their  father.  Joseph  was  ^one.  On  which 
Reuben  went  to  the  wicked  young  men,  who,  not 
content  with  selling  a  brother  into  slavery,  deter- 
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mined  to  punish  liieir  father  for  his  partiality 
towards  the  unoffending  stiiTcinr.  W'.il.  this  view 
they  dipped  .Joseph's  pan y-coloureii  (garment  iii 
the  blood  of  a  kid  and  sent  it  to  .lacoL,  in  order 
to  make  hiin  believe  that  his  favourite  child  had 
been  torn  to  pieces  by  some  wild  beast.  Tiie 
trick  succeeded,  and  Jacob  was  grieved  beyonc 
measure. 

Meanwhile  the  merchants  sold  Jossjih  to  Poti- 
phar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh's,  and  ca])1ain  of  the 
royal  guard,  who  was  a  native  of  tiie  country. 
It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  who  at  this 
time  was  the  Pharaoh,  or  ruling  monaicli,  though, 
what  is  far  more  imp  irtant,  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  therein  the  progress  of  civilization, 
are  in  certain  general  and  important  features 
made  clear  in  the  course  of  the  narration.  Ac- 
cording to  Syncellus,  however,  the  general  opinion 
in  his  day  was  that  the  sovereign's  n.mie  who 
ruled  Egypt  at  the  time  of  the  depoitation  of 
•loseph  was  Aphophis. 

In  Potiphars  house  Joseph  enjoyed  the  highest 
confidence  and  the  largest  prosjierify.  A  higher 
]K)wer  watched  over  him  ;  and  what  ver  he  undei- 
to.ik  siicceedeil,  till  at  length  hi«  master  gave 
every  thing  into  his  bands.  The  Hebrew  race 
have  always  been  remarkable  for  personal  beauty, 
of  which  Josejili  seems  to  have  ha<l  an  unnsual 
share.  This  fact  explains,  if  it  cannot  ]>alliate, 
the  conduct  of  Potiphars  wife,  who  tried  every 
means  to  bring  the  uncontaminated  and  jiuie- 
minded  yotith  to  fulfil  her  unchaste  desires.  Foiled 
in  her  evil  wishes,  she  resolved  to  punish  Joseph, 
who  thus  a  second  time  innocently  brings  on  him- 
self the  vengeance  of  the  ill-disj)osed.  Charged 
with  the  very  crime  to  which  he  had  in  vain  been 
tempted,  he  is,  with  a  fickleness  characteristic  of 
Oriental  lonls,  at  once  cast  into  the  stale  jirison. 

The  narrative,  which  is  obviously  constructed 
in  order  to  show  the  workings  of  divine  Providence, 
and  may  not  impossibly  have  received  some  shape 
or  hue  from  the  predominant  idea,  stales,  however, 
that  Joseph  was  not  left  witliout  sueclal  aid,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  gained  favour  with  the 
keeper  of  tlie  prison  to  such  an  extent  that  every 
thing  was  put  under  liis  direction.  If  the  sudden- 
ness and  magnitude  of  this  and  other  changes  in 
the  lot  of  Joseph  should  sui-prise  anyone,  the  feel- 
ing will  be  mainly  owing  to  his  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  East, 
where  vicissitudes  not  less  nia:ked  and  sudden 
than  are  those  presented  in  our  present  history  are 
not  uncommon;  for  those  who  come  into  the 
charmed  circle  of  an  Eastern  court,  especially  if 
they  are  persons  of  great  energy  of  character,  are 
subject  to  the  most  wonderful  alternations  of  for- 
tune, the  slave  of  to-day  being  the  vizier  of  to 
morrow. 

Among  the  many  advantages  secured  to  pos- 
terity liy  tliis  interesting  and  aihriirable  narrative 
regarding  the  ])atriaich  J(jsej)li,  is  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance (fo  far  as  it  goesjwiih  the  state,  at  the 
time  to  which  it  refers,  of  civilization  in  Egyjit. 
In  the  part  at  which  we  are  now  arrived  we  read 
of  '  the  chief  of  the  butlers  '  anil  '  the  chief  of  the 
iiakers;"  oOicers  who  voi.cli,  by  the  duties  which 
they  had  to  discharge,  for  the  advanced  and  com- 
jilex  conditi()n  of  society  in  which  their  services 
were  required  and  supplied.  How  true  and  trust- 
worthy, too,  the  Biblical  narrative  is,  may  b« 
learned  Ijy  an  implication  which  is  here  offered. 
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The  heaJ-butler  had  a  iheain  in  which  he  saw  a 
Tine.  Oil  the  au'liorily  (it"  Herodotus  and  others, 
it  was  hirig  denitni  that  the  vine  grew  in  Egypt ; 
and  if  so,  the  imagery  of  the  butler's  clream  would 
hardly  have  been  appropriate  Wilkinson,  however, 
has  shown  beyond  a  question  that  vines  did  grow 
in  Egy[)t,  aud  thus  not  only  removed  a  doubt, 
but  given  a  jiiisiti\e  contirmation  of  the  sacred 
reciird  (Maniic-ys  of  the  Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  l.')2_). 

Tiie  two  legal  officers  just  mentioned  had,  while 
in  prison  with  Joseph,  each  one  a  dream,  which 
Joseph  interpreted  correctly.  The  butler,  whose 
fate  was  auspicious,  promised  the  young  Hebrew 
to  employ  his  influence  to  procure  his  restoration 
to  the  free  air  of  day  ;  but  when  again  in  the 
enjoyment  of  his  '  Imtlersliip,'  'he  forgat'  Jo- 
sepli  (xl.).  Pi.araoh  himself,  however,  hail  two 
dreams,  which  found  in  Joseph  a  successful  ex- 
pounder; for  the  l)utler  remembered  the  skill  of 
his  prison-companion,  and  advised  liis  royal  mas- 
ter to  put  it  to  tiie  lest  in  his  own  case.  Pharaoh's 
dream,  as  interpreted  by  Joseph,  foreboded  the 
approach  of  a  seven  years'  famine  ;  to  abate  the 
evils  of  wliich  Joseph  recommended  that  some 
'  discreet  ami  wise "  man  should  lie  chosen  and 
set  in  fall  power  over  tiie  land  of  Egyjit.  The 
monarch  was  alarmed,  and  called  a  council  of 
iiis  adviseis.  The  wisdom  of  Joseph  was  recog- 
nised as  of  divine  origin  and  supereminent  value; 
and  the  i<ingand  his  ministers  (whence  it  appears 
tiiat  tiie  Egyptian  munarchy— at  Memphis — was 
not  despotic,  but  constitutional)  resolved  that 
Jiisejih  shouKl  be  made  (to  boriow  a  term  fioin 
Rome)  Dictator  in  the  approacliing  time  of  need. 
'  And  Pharaoh  said  unto  Joseph,  Forasmuch  as 
God  hath  shewed  thee  all  tliis,  there  is  none  so 
discreet  and  wise  as  thou  art.  Thou  sh:ilt  be  over 
my  liouse,  and  according  unto  thy  word  shall  all 
my  people  be  ruled  :  only  in  tiie  throne  will  1  be 
greater  tiian  thou.  See,  I  lia\'e  set  thee  over  all 
tlie  land  of  Egypt.  And  Pharaoh  took  ol!'  his 
ring  and  put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,  and  arrayed 
him  in  vestures  of  line  linen,  an  I  put  a  gold  chain 
about  liis  neck  ;  and  lie  made  liim  to  ride  in  tlie 
second  chariot  which  he  had  ;  and  tliey  cried  be- 
fore him.  Bow  tlie  knee.  And  Pharaoh  said  unto 
Joseph,  I  am  Pharaoli,  and  witlioul  liiee  shall  no 
man  lift  u])  his  hand  or  foot  in  all  tiie  land  of 
Egypt.  And  Phaiaoh  called  Joseph's  name 
Zapimath-paaneali  ('saviour  of  the  woilil';  comp. 
JaijLinsky,  O/j^sc.  i.  207,  sq.) ;  and  he  gave  him 
to  wife  .-Vsenath,  the  daugliler  of  Poti-pherah, 
priest  of  On.  And  Josejjii  went  out  over  all  the 
land  of  Egypt'  ^xli.  39,  sq.).  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  Josepii  was  taken  into  the  priestly  order, 
anil  thus  ennoided.  The  Biblical  narrutive  does 
not  support  tliis  opinion,  though  it  leaves  it  with- 
■)ui  d  doubt  tliat  in  reality,  if  not  in  form  as  well, 
tlic  Siglrest  trust  and  the  proudest  honours  of  the 
state  were  conferred  on  one  so  recently  a  Hebrew 
slave. 

Seven  years  of  abundance  afforded  Joseph  o))- 
portunity  to  carry  into  elfect  such  plans  as  secured 
an  ample  provision  against  the  seven  years  of  need. 
Toe  famine  came,  iiut  it  found  a  prepared  peo[)le. 
T\\ii  visitation  did  not  depend  on  any  mere  local 
causes^  for  '  the  fimine  was  over  all  the  face  of 
the  earth  ,  *  and  all  countries  came  into  Egypt  to 
Joseph  to  buy  corn '  (ver.  56,  57).  Among  these 
customers  appeared  ten  bretluen,  sons  of  the 
Hebrew  Jaiob.     They  had  of  liecessity  to  appear 
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before  Joseph,  whose  licence  for  the  purchase  of  com 
was  indispensable.  Joseph  had  probably  expected 
to  see  tliem,  and  he  sestns  to  have  formed  a  deli- 
berate plan  of  action.  His  conduct  has  brought 
on  him  the  always  ready  charges  of  those  whc* 
would  rather  impeach  than  study  the  Bible,  aiiJ 
even  friends  of  that  sacred  book  lia\e  liardly  'u 
this  case  done  Joseph  full  justice  (Niume'jt^f, 
Charakt.  ii.  3G()  ;  Heusei-,  Diss,  non  inJnunaniter 
sed  prude  lit  isni  me  Josephum  nun  fratrlbus  fe- 
cisse,  Hal.  1773).  Jo.seiiirs  main  oiiject  iij)];ears 
to  have  been  to  make  his  brothers  feel  and  recog- 
nise their  guilt  in  their  conduct  towards  him.  For 
this  purpose  sulfering,  then  as  well  as  now,  was 
indispensable.  Accordingly  Jose]ih  feigned  iiol  to 
know  his  brothers,  ciiarged  them  with  iieing  spie-s 
threatened  them  with  imprisonment,  and  allowed 
them  to  return  home  to  fetcli  their  younger  bro- 
ther, as  a  ]iroof  of  tlieir  veracity,  only  on  condition 
that  one  of  tlient  should  remain  behind  in  chains, 
with  a  iHosjiect  of  death  liefore  him  should  not 
their  words  be  veritied.  Then  it  was,  and  not  Ije- 
fore,  that  '  they  said  one  to  another.  We  are  verilv 
guilty  concerning  our  lirother,  in  that  we  saw  the 
angular  of  his  soul  and  would  not  hear;  therefore 
is  this  distress  come  upon  us.  And  Reuben  said. 
Spake  I  not  unto  you,  saying,  Do  not  sin  against 
the  child,  aird  ye  would  not  liiar?  therefore,  be- 
hold, also  his  blood  is  required' (xlii. -21).  On 
which,  after  weeping  bitterly,  he  by  common 
agreement  bound  his  brother  Simeon,  and  left  him 
in  custody.  How  deeply  concerned  Joseph  was 
for  his  family,  how  taie  and  atfectionate  a  heart 
he  had,  may  be  learned  trair.  the  words  which 
escape  from  the  brothers  in  ibeir  entreaty  that 
Jacob  would  allow  Benjamin  to  go  into  Egypt, 
as  required  iiy  Joseph  :  '  The  man  asked  us 
straitly  of  our  state  and  of  our  kindred,  saying, 
Is  your  fatlier  yet  alive  ?  have  ye  anodrer  brother^' 
(xtiii.  7).  At  length  .lacob  consents  to  Benjamin's 
going  in  company  with  his  brothers  :  '  And  Goil 
Almighty  give  you  mercy  before  the  man,  that  he 
may  send  away  your  other  brother,  and  Benjamin. 
If  1  be  bereaved  of  my  children,  I  am  bereaved  ' 
(ver.  1  Ij.  Thus  provided,  with  a  jiresent  consist- 
ing of  balm,  honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and 
almonds,  and  witli  doulde  money  in  their  hands 
(double,  in  order  that  they  might  lejiay  the  sum 
which  Jo.seph  liad  caused  to  be  put  into  each 
man's  sack  at  their  departure,  if  as  Jacob  sup- 
posed, 'it  was  an  oversight"),  (hey  went  agaia 
down  to  Egyjit  and  stood  before  Joseph  (xliii, 
15);  and  there,  too,  stood  Benjamin,  Joseph's 
beloved  brother.  The  lequiied  pledge  of  truth- 
fulness was  given.  If  it  is  asked  why  such  a 
pledge  was  demanded,  since  the  giving  of  it 
caused  pain  to  Jacob,  the  answer  may  be  thus  : 
Joseph  knew  not  how  to  demean  himself  towards 
his  family  until  he  ascertained  its  actual  condition. 
That  knowledge  he  could  hardly  be  certain  he 
had  gained  from  the  mere  words  of  men  who  iiad 
spared  his  life  only  to  sell  himself  ii. to  davery. 
How  had  these  wicked  men  behaved  towards  his 
venerable  father?  His  beloved  brother  Benjamin, 
was  he  safe  ■?  or  had  he  suffered  from  their  jealousy 
and  malice  the  worse  fate  with  which  he  himself 
had  been  threatened  ?  Nothing  but  the  sight  of 
Benjamin  could  answer  these  questions,  and  re- 
solve these  doubts. 

Benjamin   hail   come,  and  immediately  a  na- 
tural change  took  place  in  Joseph's  cooduct :  ttH 
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brother  began  to  claim  his  rights  in  Joseph's 
bosom.  Jacob  was  safe,  and  Benjamin  was  safe. 
Joseph's  bearl  niplfed  at  the  sight  (if  Benjamin  : 
•  And  lie  said  to  the  ruler  of  his  house,  Bring  these 
men  home,  ind  slay  and  make  ready,  for  these  men 
•hall  diiie  vith  me  at  noon  '  (xliii.  16).  But  guilt 
is  always  tlie  ready  ]iarei)t  of  fear.  Accordingly 
tiie  brothers  expected  nothing  but  being  reduced 
to  slavery.  W!-;en  taken  to  their  own  brother's 
hou8°,  fliey  imai;ined  they  were  being  entrapped. 
A  colloquy  ensued  between  them  and  Joseph's 
steward,  whence  it  .'i])peared  that  the  money  put 
into  their  sacks,  to  which  tliey  now  attributed  their 
peril,  was  in  truth  a  present  from  Joseph,  designed, 
after  his  own  brotherly  manner,  to  aid  his  family 
in  their  actual  necessities.  The  steward  said, 
'  Peace  be  to  you,  fear  not  :  your  God  and  the  God 
of  your  father  hath  given  you  the  treasure  in  your 
sacks.     I  had  your  money '  (ver.  23). 

Noon  camp,  and  with  it  Josepli,  whose  first 
question  regarded  Iwme  :  '  He  asked  them  of  their 
welfare,  and  said,  Is  your  father  well,  the  old  man 
of  whom  ye  spake?  is  lie  yet  alive?  And  he  lifted 
up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin,  his 
mottiers  son,  and  said.  Is  this  your  younger  bro- 
ther? And  he  said,  God  be  gracious  unto  thee, 
my  son  !'  '  And  Jose))h  made  haste,  for  his 
bowels  did  yearn  upon  his  brotlier,  and  he  sought 
where  to  weep,  and  he  entered  into  his  cliamber 
and  wept  there.'     Does  tliis  look  like  liarshness? 

The  connection  brings  into  view  an  Egyptian 
custom,  wliich  is  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance, in  consequence  of  its  being  a(h)])teil  in  the 
Jewish  ]iolity  ;  '  And  tliey  set  on  (food)  for  him 
by  himself  (Joseph),  and  for  them  liy  themselves 
(the  brethren),  and  for  tiie  Egyptians  which  did 
eat  with  them,  by  themselves  :  because  the  Egyp- 
tians might  not  eat  bread  with  the  Hebrews;  for 
that  is  an  abomination  with  the  Egyptians '  (v«r. 
32).  This  ])as3age  is  also  interesting,  as  proving 
tliat  Josej)li  had  not,  in  his  princely  grandeur, 
become  ashamed  of  his  origin,  nor  consented  to 
receive  adoption  into  a  strange  nation  :  he  was 
still  a  Hebrew,  waiting,  like  Mose*  after  him,  for 
the  proper  season  to  use  his  power  for  the  good  of 
his  own  people. 

Other  customs  appear  in  this  interesting  nar- 
rative :  '  And  Ihcy  (the  brothers)  sat  before  him 
(Joseph),  the  first-born  according  to  his  bii'thright, 
aiKl  the  youngest  according  to  his  youth.'  'And 
he  sent  me.syes  (delicacies)  unto  them  from  before 
him  ;  but  Benjamin's  mess  was  five  times  so  much 
as  any  of  thehs"  (ver.  32,  33).  Fear  had  nOw 
given  jilace  to  wonder,  and  wonder  at  length  issued 
in  joy  and  mirtli  (comp.  ver.  IS,  33,  34).  Thus 
ended  the  second  act  in  the  drama.  Another  now 
oj;ens. 

Joseph,  apjiarently  witli  a  view  to  ascertain  how 
far  his  brethren  were  fiithl'nl  to  their  father,  hit 
uj)on  a  ])ln)  which  would  in  its  issue  serve  to 
show  whether  they  would  make  any,  and  what, 
sacrifice,  in  order  to  fulfd  tlieir  solemn  promise 
of  restoring  Benjamin  in  safety  to  Jacob.  Ac- 
cordingly he  or(lers  not  only  that  every  man's 
moTiey  (as  before)  should  be  put  in  his  sack's 
moutli.  but  also  that  his  'silver  cup,  in  which  my 
lord  drinkefh,  and  whereby  he  divineth,'  should 
be  put  In  the  sad".^  mouth  of  the  youngest.  The 
bretliren  leave,  but  a-e  soon  overtaken  by  Joseph's 
steward,  who  chari'es  them  with  having  surrepti- 
tiously carried  oil'  this  cosf.ly  and  highly-valued 


vessel.  They  on  heir  part  vehemeiitly  repel  tho 
accusption,  addirg,  '  with  whomsoever  of  thy  »er- 
vants  it  be  found,  botli  let  him  die,  and  we  alw 
will  be  my  lord's  bondmen.'  A  search  is  made, 
and  the  cup  is  found  in  Benjamin's  sack.  Accord 
ingly  they  return  to  the  city.  And  now  comes 
the  hour  of  trial  :  'Would  they  purchase  their  own 
liberation  by  sunendering  Benjamin?  After  a 
most  touching  interview,  in  which  they  prove 
themselves  worthy  and  faithful,  Josejih  declares 
himself  unable  any  longer  to  withstand  the  appeal 
of  natinal  atl'cction.  On  this  occasion  Judah, 
who  is  the  spokesman,  shows  the  deepest  regard 
to  his  aged  father's  feelings,  and  entreats  for  the 
liberation  of  Benjamin  even  at  the  price  of  his 
own  libeity.  In  the  whole  of  literature  we  know 
of  notliing  more  simple,  natural,  true,  aiid  im- 
jjressive  ;  nor,  while  passages  of  this  kind  stand 
in  the  Pentateuch,  can  we  even  imderstand  what 
is  meant  by  terming  tliat  collection  of  writings 
'  the  Hebrew  national  e])ic,'  or  regarding  it  as  an 
aggreg.ition  of  histoiical  legends.  If  here  we  have 
not  history,  we  can  in  no  case  be  sure  that  history 
is  before  us  (xliv.). 

Most  natural  and  impressive  is  the  scene  also 
which  msues,  in  uhicli  Joseph,  after  informing 
his  bretliren  who  he  was,  and  inquiring,  (iist  of 
all,  '  Is  my  father  alive';'  exjiresses  feelings  free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  revenge,  and  even  shows 
how,  under  Divine  Providence,  the  conduct  of  his 
brothers  had  issued  in  good — 'God  sent  me  before 
you  to  preserve  a  posterity  in  the  earth,  and  to 
save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliveiance.'  Fi\«e 
years  had  yet  to  ensue  in  nhich  '  there  would 
be  neither  earing  nor  harvest ;'  and  theiefore  the 
brethren  were  directed  to  retiwn  home  and  bring 
Jacob  down  to  E.;y}it  with  all  speed.  '  And  he 
fell  upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck  and  wejit; 
and  Benjamin  wejif  upon  his  neck.  Moreover, 
he  kissed  all  his  brethren  and  wept  ujion  them  ; 
and  after  that  his  brethren  talked  with  liim  ' 
(xlv.  U,  15). 

The  news  of  these  striking  events  was  carried  to 
Pharaoh,  who  being  pleased  at  Jose]il)'s  conduct, 
gave  diiectiiins  that  Jacob  and  his  family  should 
come  forthwith  into  Egypt — 'I  will  give  you  the 
good  of  the  land  of  Egyjit,  and  ye  shall  eat  the 
fat  of  tlie  land  ;  regaid  not  yonr  sfulf,  for  tl/e 
good  of  all  the  land  is  yours."  The  b'rethren  de- 
parted, lieing  well  jirovided  for — '  Antl  to  his 
father  Joseph  sent  ten  asses  laden  with  the  good 
things  of  Egypt,  and  ten  she  asses  laden  with 
corn  and  bread  and  meat  for  his  lather  by  the 
way.' 

The  intelligence  which  they  bore  to  their 
father  was  of  such  a  nature  that  '  Jacob's  iieait 
fainted,  for  he  believed  them  not.'  \\'hen,  how- 
ever, he  had  recovered  from  the  thus  naturallj 
told  eilects  of  his  surprise,  the  veneralde  jiafriarch 
said,  'Enough;  Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive: 
I  will  go  and  see  him  liefore  I  die'  (xlv.  2(i,  2S). 

-Accordingly  Jacob  and  his  family,  to  the  num- 
ber of  tiireescore  and  ten  souls,  go  down  to  v>gypt, 
and  by  the  exjiress  elforts  of  Joseph,  are  alloweil 
to  settle  in  the  distiict  of  Goshen,  where  Joseph 
met  his  father:  '  And  he  fell  on  his  neck,  and 
wept  on  his  neck  a  good  while.'  There  Josejih 
'nourished  his  father  and  his  brethren,  and  all 
his  Cither's  household,  with  bread,  «c;vrding  t< 
their  families  '  (xlv  i.  12). 

Meanwhile  th<    ^.edicted   famine  was  paupM< 
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king  Egypt.  The  inhabitants  found  tlie.r  money 
exhausted,  ami  their  cattle  and  substance  all  j?otie, 
being  i»ai-ted  with  in  order  to  purchase  food  from 
the  {(ublic  gianaiies,  until  at  lengtli  they  liad 
uothing  to  give  in  return  for  sustenance  but  them- 
selves. *  Buy  us  ' — they  then  imploringly  said 
to  Joseph — 'and  our  land  for  bread,  and  we  and 
our  laud  will  be  slaves  unto  Pharaoh.'  •  And 
Joseph  bought  all  the  land  of  Egy])t  for  Piiaraoh, 
I  80  the  land  became  Pharaoh's."  The  peojjle  too, 
'  '  Josepii  removed  to  cities  from  one  end  of  the 
borders  of  the  land  to  the  other  end.'  Religion, 
however,  was  too  strong  to  submit  to  these  politi- 
cal and  social  clianges,  and  so  the  juiests  still 
retained  tiieir  land,  l»eing  supplied  with  provi- 
Bions  out  of  the  common  store  gratuitously.  The 
land,  which  was  jireviously  the  [ieo])le's  own,  was 
now  let  to  tliem  on  a  tenancy,  at  the  rent  of  one- 
fiftli  of  the  pr(  Juce  :  the  land  of  the  priests  being 
exempted. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest, 
Bocial  revolution  recorded  in  histary.  Under  the 
pressure  of  famine  an  entire  nation  is  reduced 
from  freedom  to  dependancc  ;  while  tlie  popula- 
tion, wliicii  had  been  apparently  limited  to  certain 
districts,  was  distributed  all  over  the  land  on 
cliHerent  spots. 

At  til  is  distant  ]ieriod  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
understand  and  explain  the  entire  conduct  ob- 
served by  Joseph  ni  this  crisis  of  the  nation's  fate; 
but  we  must  protest  against  tiie  application  to  ft 
of  measures  of  judgment  which  aie  derived  from 
modem  notions,  and  the  jmre  and  lofty  morality 
of  the  Gosjiel.  If  a  great  ciiange  was  suddenly 
eflected  in  tiie  social  condition  of  the  people,  we 
are  not  hastily  to  (Conclude  tliat  the  cliange  was 
for  the  worse,  especially  considering  that  a  very 
long  and  grievous  famine  iiad  afflicted  so  fertile 
a  land  as  Egypt  under  the  previously  existing 
social  condition.  And  if  an  opportunity  was 
taken  to  increase  the  royal  power  over  the  nation, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  nation  was  saved 
from  impending  destruction  by  tlie  foresigiit,  wis- 
dom, and  benevolence  of  the  Hebrew  vizier. 

Joseph  had  now  to  pass  tlirough  the  mournful 
scenes  which  attend  on  tlie  death  and  burial  of  a 
father.  Having  had  Jacob  embalmed,  and  seen 
the  rites  of  mourning  fully  observed,  the  faitli- 
ful  and  affectionate  son — leave  l)eing  obtained  of 
the  monarcii — proceeded  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
in  order,  agreeably  to  a  promise  which  the  pa- 
triarch had  exacted,  to  lay  the  old  man's  bones 
with  those  of  his  fathers,  in  '  the  field  of  E])hron  the 
Hittite.'  Having  performed  with  long  and  l)itter 
mourning  Jacob's  funeral  rites,  Joseph  returned 
into  Egypt.  Tlie  last  recorded  act  of  his  life  forms 
a  most  becoming  close.  After  the  death  of  their 
father,  his  brethren,  unable,  like  all  guiltj'  people, 
to  forget  their  criminality,  and  characteristically 
finding  it  difficult  to  think  that  Joseph  had  really 
forgiven  them,  grew  afraid  now  they  were  in  his 
power,  tl>at  he  would  take  an  op}«rtunity  of  in- 
flicting some  punishment  on  them.  They  ac- 
cordingly go  into  his  presence,  and  in  imploring 
terms  and  an  abject  manne<-,  entreat  his  for- 
giveness. '  Fear  not ' — this  is  his  noble  reply — 
'  I  will  nourish  you  and  your  little  ones.' 

Joseph  lived  an  hundred  and  ten  years,  kind 
arvd  gentle  in  his  affections  to  the  last;  for  we  are 
told,  '  The  children  of  Machir,  the  son  of  Ma- 
iutM«h,  were   brought  up  upon   Joseph's   knees ' 
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(1,  25).  And  so  having  obtained  a  promise  from 
his  brethren,  that  whtn  the  time  came,  as  ha 
assured  tliem  it  would  come,  t'ltut  (iid  sliould 
visit  tliem, and  '  bring  them  unto  the  land  wiiich 
he  sware  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,' 
they  would  carry  up  his  bones  out  of  Egypt, 
Joseph  at  length  'died,  and  tliey  emixilmed  him, 
and  he  was  put  in  a  coffin"'  (1,  26).  Tliis  pro- 
mise was  religiously  fuUille<l.  His  descendants, 
after  carrying  the  corpse  about  with  them  in  their 
wanderings,  at  length  put  it  in  its  final  resting- 
place  in  Shechem,  in  a  parcel  of  ground  that 
Jacob  bought  of  the  sons  of  Hamor,  wliich  Itecame 
the  inheritance  of  the  children  of  Josepli  '^^Josli. 
xxiv.  32). 

By  his  Egyptian  wife  Asenath,  daugiiter  of  (lie 
high  jjriest  of  Heliopolis,  Josepii  had  two  sons, 
Manasseh  and  Ephrait>i  (Gen.  xli.  !)0,  sq, ),  whom 
Jacob  adopted  (Geii.  xlvili.  5),  ami  who  accord- 
ingly took  their  ])lace  among  the  ht-ads  of  the 
twelve  trilies  of  Israel.  Among  otiier  authorities 
the  following  may  be  consulted: — VVollenb. 
Fragment;  Less,  Geschichte  der  liel.  i.  267; 
J.  T.  Jacobi,  Siimmtl.  Schrift.  3  thl.  ;  Hess, 
Gesch.  dcr  Tatriarch.  ii.  321  ;  Niemeyer, 
Cliarakt.  ii.  340;  Allg.  Weltlmt.  ii.  322; 
Heereii.  Ideen^  ii.  551. — J.  R.  B. 

JOSEPH,  '  the  husband  of  Mary,  of  whom 
was  liorn  .Tesus,  who  is  called  Chiist'  (Matt.  i. 
16).  By  Matthew  he  is  said  to  have  Ix^en  the 
son  of  Jacob,  whose  lineage  is  traced  by  the  same 
writer  through  David  up  to  Abraham.  Luke  re- 
jnesents  him  as  being  the  son  of  Htli,  anil  traces 
his  origin  up  to  Adam.  This  is  not  tiie  place  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  these  two  accounts,  as  it 
would  lead  to  discussion  and  detail,  for  wiiich  we 
have  not  sjjace  ;  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Luke  api>ears  to  have  had  some  specific  object 
in  view,  since  he  introduces  iiis  genealogical  line 
with  words  of  peculiar  import  : — 'Jesus  being  (as 
was  sup]]osedj  the  son  of  Joseph,  which  was  the 
son  of  Heli  "  (Luke  iii.  23) — ij  ivo(xi^iTo,  '  as 
was  sup|K)sed,'  in  other  terms,  as  accounted  by 
law,  as  enrolled  in  the  family  registers  ;  for  Josepli 
being  the  husbaml  of  Mary,  became  thereby,  in 
law  (j/rf/zos),  the  father  of  Jesus.  And  as  lieing  the 
legal  father  of  Jesus,  he  might  have  his  origin 
traced  in  the  line  of  Mary's  family,  as  well  as  in 
that  of  his  own. 

The  statements  of  Holy  Writ  in  regard  to 
Joseph  are  few  and  simple.  According  to  a 
custom  among  the  Jews,  traces  of  which  are  still 
found,  such  as  hand-fasting  among  the  Scotch, 
and  betrothing  among  the  Geiniaiis,  Joseph  had 
pledged  his  faith  to  Mary  ;  but  bel'oie  the  mar- 
riage was  consummated  she  ]iroved  to  lie  with 
child.  Grieved  at  this,  Joseph  was  disposed  to 
break  oft'  the  connection  ;  iiut,  not  wishing  to  make 
a  public  example  of  one  whom  he  loved,  he  con- 
templated a  private  disruption  of  their  bond. 
From  this  step,  however,  he  is  deterred  by  a 
heavenly  rr.es.senger,  who  assures  him  that  Mary 
has  conceived  under  a  divine  influence.  '  And 
she  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  thou  shalt  call  his 
name  Jesus;  for  he  shall  save  his  people  from 
their  sins'  (Matt,  i.  IS,  sq. ;  Luke  i.  27).  To 
this  account  various  objections  have  been  taken  ; 
but  most  of  them  are  drawn  from  the  ground 
of  a  narrow,  short-sighted,  and  half-informed  ra- 
tionalism, which  judges  everything  by  its  own 
small  standard,  and  either   denies   niraclet  »lW 
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pether,  or  admits  only  such  minicles  as  fiiiil 
favour  ii.  i(S  siijlit ;  atteinptijig-  not  to  learn  wliat 
Christiaiiiiy  is,  nor  what  was  suitable  and  proj)er 
in  the  tlays  of  Christ,  hut  to  construct  a  Chris- 
tianity of  its  own,  ami  tlieii  to  imjxise  llie  new 
creation  on  the  writers  of  the  Gosjiel,  and  tlie  pri- 
mitive diurcli. 

Joseph  was  by  trade  a  caipenter,  in  which 
business  lie  ])r()bahly  educated  Jesiis.  In  Matt. 
xiii.  55,  we  read,  '  la  not  this  tlie  son  of  tlie  car- 
persferV  '  and  in  Mark  vi.  3,  '  Is  not  this  tlie  car- 
penter, tlie  son  (if  Mary  ?  '  The  tcrin  employed, 
rtKTtev,  is  of  a  general  character  (from  reoxw,  '  I 
form'),  and  may  belitly  rendered  by  the  Entrlish 
word  'artilicer'  or  •  artizan  "  signifviri^  anyone 
that  labours  in  the  y«6rication  (J'aber  in  Latin) 
of  articles  of  ordinary  nse,  wliafever  flie  material 
may  be  out  of  wiiich  liiey  are  made.  A(Cor(i- 
ingly,  sonielin)es  it  denotes  a  smith  as  well  ;m  a 
carpenter  or  joiner,  and  in  the  Septua^int  the  addi- 
tional term  '  iron  "  (trtSiipov)  or  '  wood  '  {^v\wu) 
is  employed,  in  order  to  denote  its  specific  ap])!i- 
cation.  Ifstnne  doul)t  may  exist  wijefiier  'car- 
penter" is  tlie  necessary  renilering  of  tiie  word 
■when  ap])lied  to  Joseph,  yet  (here  is  no  impro- 
priety in  that  renderiny;,  for  not  seldom  the  word, 
wlien  used  without  any  ex])lanatory  addition,  has 
that  signitication.  Schleusner  (iti  voc.)  asserts 
that  the  universal  testimony  of  the  ancient  church 
rejjresents  our  Lord  as  being  a  carpenter "s  son. 
This  is,  indeed,  the  statement  of  Justin  Martyr 
{[)i(!l.  cum  Try  phone,  ^  88),  for  he  explains  the 
term  TiKTwv,  which  lie  ajiplies  to  Jesus,  by  saying 
that  lie  made  aporpa  koi  ^"7"'  plowjhs  and  yokes ; 
but  Origeii,  in  replying  to  Celsus,  who  indulged 
in  jolies  against  the  humble  eiT)]doyment  of  our 
Lord,  expressly  denied  that  Jesus  was  so  termed 
in  the  Gospels  (see  the  passage  ejied  in  Otiio's 
Justin  Martyr,  torn.  ii.  p.  30<5,  Jenie,  181;>) — a 
declaration  which  suggests  the  idea  that  the  cojiies 
which  Oiigeii  read  ditVered  from  our  own;  while 
Hilarius,  on  Matthew  (quoted  in  Simon's  Die- 
tionnaire  de  la  Bible,  i.  <)91),  asserts,  in  terms 
which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  J.  sus  was  a  smith 
(/errtim  igne  vincentis,  massmnque  forniantis, 
etc.).  Of  the  same  opinion  was  the  venerable 
Bede  ;  while  others  have  held  tliat  our  Lord  was 
a  mason,  and  Cardinal  Cajetan,  that  he  was  a 
gid'lsmith. 

The  last  notion  ])robably  had  its  origin  in  those 
false  associations  of  more  modern  times  vvhicli 
disparage  hand-labour.  Among  the  ancient  Jews 
all  hamlicrafts  were  held  in  so  much  honour,  that 
they  were  learned  and  pursued  by  the  first  men  of 
the  nation. 

Jewish  tradition  (Hieros.  Schaph  c.  14)  names 
tlie  father  of  Jesus  KT^H^D,  Phenedira,  and  repre- 
sents him  (  Orig.  c.  Cels.  i.  32)  as  a  rough  soldier, 
who  became  the  father  of  Jesus,  after  JNIary  was 
betrothed  to  Joseph.  Another  form  of  the  legend 
sets  him  fordi  ( 'I'oled  Jeschu,  p.  3,  ed.  Wagenseil  ; 
Ejiiphan.  HtFr.  78.  7)  under  the  name  of  Pan- 
dira  Christian  tradition  makes  Joseph  an  old 
man  when  first  es])oused  to  Mary  (Epiphan.  Hxr. 
78.  7),  being  no  less  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
father  of  four  sons  and  two  daughters.  Theophy- 
lact,  on  Matt.  xiii.  55,  says  that  Jesus  Christ  had 
bnitliers  and  sisters,  all  children  of  Joseph,  whom 
he  had  by  his  sister-in-law,  wife  of  his  brother 
Clejjilias,  who  having  died  without  issue,  Joseph 
vss  obliged  by  law  to  marry  his  widow.     Of  *'je 


sons,  James,  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  was,  hi 
states,  the  first  bishop  of  Jenisalem.  Eusebini 
(Hist.  Eccles,  ii  1)  agrees  in  substance  wilk 
Theophylact ;  so  also  does  Eptphaiiiiis,  adding 
that  Joseph  was  fourscore  years  old  when  h« 
marrieil  Mary.  Jerome,  trom  whom  it  appears 
that  the  alleged  mother's  name  M'as  Esclia,  op- 
poses this  tradition,  and  is  of  opinion  that  what 
are  fersneil  the  brotheis  of  Jesus  were  really  htii 
cousins.  The  ]  ainlers  of  Chrii^tian  antiquity  con- 
spire with  the  writers  in  representn>g  Joseph  as  an 
old  man  at  the  |R>riod  of  the  birtii  of  our  Lord — 
an  evidence  which  is  not  to  lie  lightly  rejected, 
though  the  precise  age  mentioned  inay  be  but  au 
ajipniximation  to  fact. 

Another  account  (Nice}jh.  ji.  3)  gives  the  name 
of  Salome  as  that  of  Josejih's  first  wife,  who  was 
relafe<l  to  the  family  of  John  the  Baiitist. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  when  Joseph  died. 
That  event  may  have  taken  place  before  Jesus 
entered  on  his  public  ministry.  This  lias  k>een 
argued  from  the  fact,  that  his  mother  only  ap- 
jjeared  at  the  feast  at  Cana  in  Galilee.  Tlie 
])remises,  however,  hardly  bear  out  the  inference. 
With  more  force  of  argument,  it  h;is  been  alleged 
(Simon,  Diet,  de  la  Bible)  that  Josepli  must 
have  been  dead  liefove  the  crnciHxion  of  Jesus, 
else  he  would  in  all  probability  have  ap]iejired 
with  Mary  at  the  cross.  Certainly  the  absence 
of  Josejjh  from  the  public  life  of  Ciirist,  anil  the 
absence  of  rel'eience  to  him  in  the  iliscoiirses  and 
history,  while  '  Mary  '  and  '  His  brethren  '  not 
vmfreqiiently  ajipear,  afford  evidence  not  only  of 
Josejih's  death,  but  of  the  inferior  part  which,  as  the 
legal  father  only  of  our  Lord,  Jose])h  might  have 
been  exjiected  to  sustain.  So  far  as  our  scanty  ma- 
terials enaiile  us  to  form  an  o])inion,  Josejih  a))peai3 
to  have  been  a  goiMl.  kind,  simjjle-minded  man,  who, 
while  he  alVorded  aid  in  protecting  and  sustaining 
the  family,  would  leave  Mary  unrestsuined  to 
use  all  the  impressive  and  formative  inlluence  oJ 
her  gentle,  a tiect innate,  pious,  and  thoughtful 
soul.'  Those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  this  subject 
in  its  details,  we  refer  to  the  following  works  : — • 
J.  T.  Meyer,  JS'nm  Jos.  tempore  Nativ.  C. 
fuerit  sentx  decrepitus ;  Hist.  Joseph,  fabri 
lignar..  Arab.  cd.  (j.  Wallin,  a  Latin  translation 
of  which  may  be  found  in  Fabricii  Psendepigr.  i. 
309  The  Maditions  respecting  Joseph  are  collected 
in  Act.  Sanct.  iii.  p.  4,  sq.  ;  there  is  a  Life  of 
Josfrph  written  in  Italian  by  AH'aitati.  —  J.  R.  B. 

JOSEPH  OF  AR1MATHE.\.  The  name 
Aiimathea  denotes  jiroliably  the  jilace  where 
Jos  ])h  was  born,  not  that  where  he  resiiled.  We 
make  this  lemark  because  Michaelis  {Begriibniss- 
und  anferstehuitgs  gesch.  Christi,  p.  44,  trans 
lated  into  English)  states  it  as  his  opinion  that 
it  was  unlikely  tiiat  Joseph  ])ossessed  a  burial- 
place  in  or  near  Jerusalem,  since  that  city  was 
not  his  ordinary  al)ode.  So  easy  is  il  to  be  led 
away  by  modern  associations  in  interpieting  the 
Scrij)ture,  that  even  a  man  of  Michaelis'  learn- 
ing could  allow  Germany  to  overpower  Palestine, 
and  modern  days  to  give  tlieir  colouring  to  an- 
cient ones,  and  thus  hold  that  '  of  Arimathea  ' 
must  of  necessity  denote  die  residence  and  not 
the  birth-place  of  Joseph  ;  whereas  a  little  refiec« 
tion  might  have  taught  hin>  that  in  a  measure  ia 
his  own  times,  and  fully  so  in  the  days  of  ow 
Lord,  such  a  form  of  speech  indicated  rather  a 
n;an's  biith-place  than  iris  custoiiiaiy  abode. 


JOSEPH  CALLED  BARSAi>AS. 

\rimiitliea  lay  in  the  tenitiiry  of  Benjamin, 
Ml  llie  moiuitaiii  raiiice  of  Epliiaim,  at  no  jjieat 
JUtance  soutli  of  Jerusal(Mn  (Josh,  xviii.  25; 
Jutig.  iv.  ft),  iu)l  far  from  Gibeali  (Jiulg.  xlx.  13; 
Isa.  X.  29 ;  Iloi.  v.  R). 

Josepli  was  a  secret  disciple  of  Jesus — *  an 
honoiiialile  coiuiseller  (PovKfurris),  who  waited 
for  tiie  kingdom  of  God  '  (Mark  xv.  43),  anil  who, 
on  learning  the  death  of  our  Lord,  '  came  and  went 
in  boldly  unto  Pilate,  and  cra\ed  the  body  of 
Jesus.'  Pilate  ha\ing  learned  from  tlie  centcnion, 
who  connnandeil  at  the  execution,  tliat  '  Je^us 
was  actually  dead,  gave  th>'  body  to  Josepli,  wlio 
look  it  down  and  wrappe<l  his  deceasetl  Lord 
ill  tine  ]ine;i  which  he  had  jjurchased  lor  the  pur- 
pose ;  after  which  he  laid  the  corpse  in  a  sepul- 
chie  winch  was  hewn  out  of  a  rock,  and  lulled  a 
stone  unto  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  (Mark  xv. 
43,  sq.).  From  the  parallel  passages  in  Matthew 
(xxvii.  58,  sq.),  Luke  (xxiii.  50,  seq.),  and  John 
(xix.  38,  seq.),  it  ajipeais  tiiat  the  body  was  pie- 
viously  embalmed  at  the  cost  of  another  secret 
disciple,  Nicodenuis,  and  that  the  sepulchie  was 
new,  '  wherein  never  man  before  was  laid  ;'  also 
that  it  lay  in  a  garden,  and  was  the  pi-o])erty  of 
Joseph  himself.  This  garden  was  *  in  (he  jilace 
where  Jesus  was  crucified.'  Luke  describes  the 
character  of  Joseph  as  '  a  good  man  and  a  just,' 
atlding  that  'lie  iiad  not  consented  to  the  counsel 
and  deed  of  them,'  i.  e.  of  the  Jewish  authorities. 
From  this  remark  it  is  clear  that  Joseiih  was  a 
member  of  the  Sanhedrim  :  a  conclusion  which  is 
corroborated  liy  theepithet  'counsellor,' applied  to 
Inm  by  both  Luke  and  Mark.  Whether  or  not 
Joseph  was  a  priest,  as  Lightfoot  (Ilor.  Hcb.  p. 
669)  tliought,  there  is  not  evidence  to  determine. 
Various  opinions  as  to  his  social  condition  may 
be  found  in  Thiess  (Krit.  Comment,  ii.  149). 
Tra<lition  represents  Josejih  as  having  been  one  of 
the  .Seventy,  and  as  having  Hist  ])ieached  the 
Gospel  in  our  own  country  (Ittig,  Diss,  cle  Pat. 
.^postal.  6  13;  Assemani  Bibliuth.  Orient,  iii. 
I.  319,  sq.).  For  an  altemjit  to  fix  the  precise 
spot  whore  Jesus  died  and  was  buried,  see  the 
article  Golgotha. — J.  R.  B. 

JOSEPH  CALLED  BARSABAS  was  one  of 
the  two  persons  whom  the  ])rimi;ive  church,  im- 
mediately afte-r  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  nomi- 
nated, praying  that  the  Holy  Spirit  would  show 
which  ot'  them  should  enter  the  apostolic  band 
in  place  of  the  wretched  Judas.  On  the  lots 
being  c  ist,  it  proved  that  not  Josepli,  but  Mat- 
thias, was  chosen. 

Josejli  bote  the  honourable  surname  of  Justus, 
winch  was  not  improbably  given  him  on  account 
of  his  well-kniiwn  probity.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  had  '  co:i)])ani>  d  with  the  ,\postles  all  the 
t:me  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  amongst 
them,  beginning  irom  the  baptism  of  John,'  until 
the  ascension  (Acts  i.  ]5,  sq.).  Tradition  also 
accounted  him  one  of  the  Se\enty  (Euseb.  Hist. 
Eevles.  i.  12).  Tlie  same  historian  relates  (iii. 
39),  on  the  authority  of  Papias,  that  Joseph  the 
Just  'drank  deadly  ])oison,  and  by  the  grace  of 
Goil  sustained  no  harm  '  It  has  been  main- 
tained that  he  is  the  same  as  Joses  surnamed 
Barnabas,  mentioned  in  Acts  iv.  36 ;  but  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  is  characterized  seem.s 
to  point  to  a  dilVerert  person  (Heinrichs,  On 
Acts  i.  23 ;  Ullmann,  in  the  Theolog.  Stud,  und 
Kriii/i,  i.  377).— J,  R  B. 
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1.  JOSES  Qlaxxris),  son  of  Mary  and  Cleopw, 
and  brothe'r  of  James  the  Less,  of  Simon  and  of 
Jiide,  and,  consequently,  one  of  those  « ho  art 
called  the  '  l)relhren'  of  our  Loicl  (Matt.  xiii.  55  : 
xxvii.  56;  Mark  vi.  3;  xv.  40,  47).  [Jamks; 
Juue].  He  was  the  only  one  of  these  i)rethrer. 
who  was  not  an  a))0stle — a  circumstance  which  has 
gi\en  occision  to  some  unsatisfactorv  conjecture 
It  is  perhaps  more  remarkable  that  three  of  them 
were  apostles  thin  that  the  fourth  was  not. 

2.  JOSES  [Baunabas]. 

JOSHUA.  The  name  Vjy^^],  V.l^'^\  or 
]^-1CJ*.^  is  rendered  by  Josephus,  the  Se]ituagint, 
and  the  New  Testament,  'l-rjaous.  In  the  same 
manner  is  spelt  the  name  of  the  ar.thor  of  tlie 
aiiocrvphal  book  Eccle-;iasticus.  This  is  tlie 
name  of  four  jieisons  in  the  Old  Testament,  and 
nie.ins  whose  salration  is  Jehovah  (com;ia!e  the 
Geiman  name  Gotthilf).  The  mo-t  distinguished 
of  the  four  persons,  so  called,  who  occur  in  the 
Old  Testament,  is  Joshua  the  son  ol'Niui,  of  the 
tribe  of  l^lphraim,  the  assistant  and  successor  of 
Moses.  His  name  was  originally  i?Cin,  salva- 
tion (Num.  xiii.  8)  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  subse- 
quent alteration  of  it  by  Moses  (Num.  xiii.  16} 
was  significant,  and  ])roceeded  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple as  that  of  Abram  into  Abraham  (Gen. 
xvii.  5),  and  of  Sarai  into  Sarah  (Gen.  x\  ii.  15). 

According  to  the  Tsemach  David,  Joshua  was 
born  in  Egypt,  in  the  year  of  the  Jewish  era 
2406  (B.C.  1U37).  In  the  Bible  he  is  first  men- 
tioned as  being  the  victorious  commaniler  of 
the  Israelite*  in  their  liattle  against  the  Amalek- 
ites  at  Rephidim  (Exod.  xvii.  8-16;.  He  dis- 
tinguished himstlf  by  his  courage  and  intel- 
ligence during  and  after  the  exploiation  of  the 
land  of  Canaan,  on  which  occasion  he  ie[iie- 
sented  his  tribe,  which  was  that  of  Ephraitn 
(Num.  xiii.,  xiv.).  Moses,  with  the  divine  sanc- 
tion, appointed  him  to  commaiKl  the  Israelites, 
even  during  his  own  lifetime  (Num.  xxvii.  18-23  ; 
Deut.  iii.  28;  xxxi.  23).  After  the  death  of 
Moses  he  led  the  Israeldes  over  the  Jordan,  forti- 
fied a  cam|)  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  ix.  6;  x.  6-43). 
conquered  the  southern  and  middle  jioitions  of 
Canaan  (vi.-x.),  and  also  some  of  the  northern 
districts  (ix.).  But  the  hostile  nation-^,  although 
subdued,  were  not  entirely  driven  out  and  de- 
stroyed (xiii.;  xxiii.  13;  Judg.  i.  27-35).  In 
the  seventh  year  after  entering  the  land,  it  was 
distributed  among  the  various  tribes,  which  then 
commenced  individually  to  comjilete  the  con- 
quest liy  separate  warfare  (xv.  13,  sq. ;  xvi. 
10;  xvii.  12,  sq.).  Joshua  died  110  years  old 
(b.c.  1427),  and  was  buried  at  Timnath-seiah 
(Josh,  xxiv.),  on  Mount  Ephraim.  According  to 
the  Archceologia  or  Antiquities  of  Josephus  (v.  1. 
29),  Joshua  commanded  the  Jews  twenty-five 
years,  but,  according  to  other  Jewish  chronologers, 
twenty-seven  years.  The  Tsemach  David,  on  the 
years  of  the  Jewish  era  2489  and  2496,  remarks  : — 
'  It  is  written  in  the  Seder  Olam  that  Joshua 
judged  Israel  twenty-five  years,  commencing 
from  the  year  2488,  immediately  from  the  death 
of  Moses,  to  the  year  2516.  This,  however,  would 
not  be  known  to  us  but  for  cabbalistic  tradi- 
tion, but  in  some  degree  also  by  reasoning,'  &c. 
Hottinger  {Smegma,  p.  469),  says  : — 'According 
to  the  Midrash,  Rahab  was  ten  years  old  whea 
the  Israelites  left  Egypt;  slie  played  the  wbor* 
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during  A\c  forly  years  in  which  the  Israelites 
were  in  the  desert.  She  became  the  wile  of 
Joshua,  and  eiglit  prophets  descendeil  fioin  her, 
via.  Jeremiah,  Mahasia,  Ilaiiamael,  Shall um, 
B.inicli,  E^ekiel.  Some  say  also  that  Huhlah 
the  prophetess  was  her  descendant."  Some  chro- 
nologers  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  rule 
cl"  Joshua  to  seventeen,  and  others  to  twenty-one 
years. 

There  occur  some  vestiges  of  the  deeds  of 
Josliua  in  other  historians  besides  those  of  the 
Bible.  Procojiius  mentions  a'l'iioenician  inscri])- 
tion  near  the  city  of  Tingis  in  Mauritania,  tlie 
sense  of  wliich  iu  Greek  was: — '  H/x6?j  ia/xeu  ot 
t^xTfivres  kirh  irpocrojirov  'IrjcroO  rod  KrjcTJov  viov 
h.auT] — '  We  are  those  who  fled  l)efire  ti  e  face  of 
Josiiua  the  rolibei-,  the  son  of  Nun"(D«  Bell. 
Vandal,  'n.  10).  Snidas  (sub  voce  Xauadi^)  : — 
fjfjLe'is  iajxtv  'Kavavcuoi  ovs  fSiu^ev  'Irjcrovs  6 
KrjffT'fis — '  VVe  are  the  Canaanites  whom  Joshua 
the  robber  persecuted.'  Comjiare  Fabricii  Codex 
rseudepujraphus  Veteris  Testamenti,  i.  889.  sq., 
and  the  iluubts  resjiecling  this  stateoient  in  Dale, 
De  Origine  et  Progressu  Idolatrice,  p.  749,  sq 

A  letter  of  Sliauliech,  "j^lK*.  king  of  Armenia 
Minor,  in   the   Samaritan   Ijook    of   Joshua   (ch. 

xxvi.),  styles  Joshua  T'lriNpT'X  ^''^T'^^,  lupus 
pcrcussor,  '  the  murderous  wolf;"  or,  according 
to  anotlier  reading  in  the  book  Juchasin  (p.  154, 
f.  1),  and  in  the  Shnlsheleth  Rakkubbalah  (p.  9(i), 
mny  3NT,  lupus  vespertmus,  '  tiie  evening 
wolf  (colon,  Hab.  i.  8;  Hottinger,  Ilistoria 
Orientalis.  Tignri,  1G51,  p.  40,  sq. ;  Builder, 
Hist.  Ecclcs.  ]).  9G4,  sq.).  A  comparison  of 
Hercules,  according  to  the  Phirnician  and  Greek 
mytliology,  with  Joshua  has  been  attemjiled  liy 
Ilercklitz  {Quod  Hercules  idem  sit  ac  Josua, 
Lipsiae,  1701),  4to.) 

The  book  of  Joshua  is  so  called  from  the  per- 
sonage who  occupies  tlie  princii)al  place  in  tiie  nar- 
ration of  events  contained  tlieiein,  and  may  l)e 
considered  as  a  continn^ition  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
commences  witli  the  word  ^H^l,  which  may  lie  ren- 
dered thereupon  it  happened.  Books  lieginning 
with  what  Dr.  Samuel  Lee  calls  the  illative  van, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  continuations  of  earlier 
works.  The  Pentateuch,  and  especially  Deute- 
ronomy, are  lepeafeilly  referred  to  in  the  book  of 
Joshua,  the  narration  of  which  begins  with  tiie 
deatii  of  Moses  and  extends  to  tlie  death  of 
Joslma,  em'jracing  a  clironological  period  of  some- 
what less  tlian  thirty  years.  The  sidyect  of  tiie 
hook  is  thus  briefly  stated  in  ch.  i.  5,  6  :  '  There 
shall  not  any  man  be  able  to  stand  before  tliee 
all  the  days  of  tiiy  life.  As  I  was  witli  Moses, 
•o  I  will  be  with  thee  :  I  will  not  fail  thee,  nor 
forsake  tliee.  Be  strong  and  of  a  good  courage ; 
for  unto  fliis  people  siialt  tliou  divide  for  an 
inheritance  the  land  which  I  svvare  unto  tlieir 
fatliers  to  give  tliem.'  In  tliese  two  verses  is  also 
indicated  the  division  of  ttie  l)ook  into  two  princi- 
pal portions,  witli  reference  to  tlie  conquest  and  tlie 
ilistiiliution  of  the  land  of  Canaan.  Tiie  conquest 
is  narrated  iji  tlie  first  twelve,  and  the  distribution 
in  tlie  following  ten  chajjters.  In  the  last  two 
cha])ters  are  subjoined  tlie  events  subsequent  to 
the  distribution  up  to  the  death  of  Joshua.  The 
history  of  tlie  conquest  of  Canaan  is  a  series  of 
miracles,  tlian  v/liich  ruine  more  remarkable  are 
lecorded    in   any    part   of  sacred    history.     The 
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pa8.sage  into  the  Promised  Land,  as  well  as  tha* 
out  of  Egypt,  was  througti  water.  Jericho  waf 
taken  not  by  miglit,  iiut  by  the  falling  of  the  walls 
on  flie  blast  of  the  trumiiets  of  seven  priests;  and 
in  tlie  war  against  Gibeon  tlie  day  was  prolonged 
to  afford  time  fur  tlie  completion  of  the  victory. 

It  is  generally  granted  that  the  first  twelve 
chapters  form  a  continuous  whole :  altliough  the 
author  in  cli.  x.  13,  rel'eis  to  another  work,  he  not 
merely  transcribes  but  intimately  comliines  the 
quotation  with  the  tenor  of  his  narration.  It  is 
certain  that  there  sometimes  occur  episodes  wliich 
seem  to  interruut  tlie  chronological  connection,  as 
for  instance  the  piirtion  intervening  between  chs. 
i.,  ii.,  and  iii.  1.  Especially  it  has  been  asserted 
that  the  whole  of  the  second  cliapter  is  an  episode 
interposed  iietween  cliauters  i.  and  iii. ;  but  it 
belongs  to  tlie  nature  of  iletailed  liistorical  works 
to  contain  such  episodes.  It  would  not  be  difli- 
cult  to  select  analogous  instances  from  p/rof'ane 
works  which  are  considered  to  be  finished  m(Hlel8 
of  histdriography.  Even  in  writers  wlio  have 
most  caiel'uliy  iligesled  tlieir  materials,  such  as 
Tlmcydides,  Tacitus,  Gibbon,  Hume,  Robertson, 
and  others,  we  meet  occasionally  with  such  e])i- 
sodes;  and  it  may  be  truly  saiil  that,  from  the 
natiiie  of  history  in  genual,  occasional  digres- 
sions must  occur;  coiise(pient!y  it  is  an  indica- 
tion of  thoughtless  assertion  when  those  whicli  are 
found  in  tlie  book  of  Joshua  are  declared  to  prove 
a  variety  of  authorship,  if  anything  is  meant  be- 
yond the  truism,  that  no  liistorical  writer  ori- 
ginates, but  only  communicates,  historical  truth. 

We  return  to  our  suliject,  and  assert  that  if  the 
facts  contained  in  the  second  chapter  were  to  be 
related  at  all,  tiiey  stand  very  properly  between 
those  of  the  first  and  thiiil  chapters,  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  for  them  a  more  fitting 
place. 

The  whole  tenor  of  the  first  twelve  chapters 
bespeaks  an  eye-witnes-;  who  bore  some  part  in 
the  transactions.  Compare  the  expression  13*13^, 
WE  passed  oi-er,  in  cli.  v.  1,  wheie  the  hi  has 
m^J?.  Sejit.  5ia/3aiVeiy  aurovs.  Vulg.  transij-ent. 
The  Ciialdee  ])aia]iliiase  in  the  Targum  of  Jona- 
than has  also  nnyT  ^y,  untH  rnKy  passed  over, 
and  so  the  Syiiac  and  Arabic.  On  account  of  this 
kri  and  tlie  various  ancient  lenderings,  which 
substitute  the  third  for  the  first  person,  we  must 
not  lay  too  much  stress  on  tlie  usual  reading, 
although  we  deem  it  correct,  corres])onding  as  it 

does  to  13?,  to  us,  in  the  sixth  verse.  But  we 
rely  less  on  such  isolated  expressions  tlian  on  the 
circumstantial  vividness  of  the  narrative,  which 
clearly  indicates  that  tlie  wriler  was  an  eye- 
witness. Tills  feature  is  so  striking  that  Van 
Herweden,  who,  in  his  Disputatio  de  Itbro  Josuep, 
sive  de  diversis  ex  quibus  constat  Josuee  liber 
inonumentis,  deque  wtate  qua  corutn  vixerunt 
auctores,  Groningaj,  1^26,  has  endeavoured  to 
dissect  the  book  of  Joshua  into  ten  different 
monumenta,  or  original  documents,  nevertheless, 
in  page  123,  says,  in  reference  to  Josh,  vi.  25  : — 
alterutrum  esse  verum  opoitet :  aut  impostor  hsec 
scripsit,  a?qualem  se  esse  rerum  gestarum  prse  se 
ferens,  quem  tamen  non  esset,  aut  revbra 
scRiPsiT  iEQUAi.is — '  Tliis  was  written  either 
by  an  imjiostor  who  falsely  pretended  that  hs 
was  a  contemporary  of  tlie  events  r?lated,  0»  A 
contemporary  really  wrote  it.' 
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TTie  a-itho/ity  ascribed  to  the  book  of  Jos'iua 
by  liie  Apostles,  compels  us  to  embrace  the  latter 

'  Lorn  of  this  dileniina.  Therefore  we  maintain 
that  the  lirst  twelve  cha])ters  were  written  by  a 
coiitem]x)rary  of  the  eveuts  recordeii,  and  most 

I  probably  l)y  Joshua  himself,  towards  the  close  of 
[lis  life.  Tiie  statement  tliat  the  monuments  which 
he  erected  were  extant  to  this  day,  indicates  that 
he  «lid  not  ])romul{^ate  the  book  immediately  alter 
the  events  narrated  (com]),  iv.  9;  vii.  2() ;  viii. 
28,  29  ;  X.  27).  Tlie  book  could  not  have  been 
written  very  long  after  the  time  of  Joshua,  lie- 
cause  we  tind  that  Rahab  was  still  alive  when  it 
was  composed  (vi.  29).  The  section  from  chapter 
xiii.  to  xxii.  inclusive,  which  contains  an  account 
of  the  distribution  of  the  land,  seems  to  be 
liased  upon  written  documents,  in  which  the  pro- 
perty was  accurately  desciilied.  That  this  was 
the  case  is  likely  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  diplomatic  contents  by 
which  this  '  Doomsiiay  Book'  is  distinguished 
from  the  pieceding  part  of  Joshua,  hut  also  on 
account  of  the  statement  in  cliapter  xviii.  4,  where 

■      Joshua  says  to  the  children  of  Israel,  '  Gi\e  out 

'  from  among  you  tluee  men  iVom  each  tribe  :  and 
1  will  seiul  thein,  and  they  sliall  lise,  and  go 
through  the  land,  and  describe  it  (HmX  12713*1) 
according  to  the  inheritance  of  them  ;  and  tiiey 
shall  come  again  to  me.'  Com))are  verse  6, 
»  Yo  therefore  shall  desciibe  the  land  (linsn 
^*^Xl^  riN)  into  seven  parts.'  Compare  also 
verses  8  and  9,  '  And  the  men  arose  and  went 
away;  and  Joshua  charged  tljem  tliat  went  to 
describe  the  land,  saying,  Go,  and  walk  through 
the  land,  and  describe  it,  and  come  again  to  me, 
that  1  may  here  cast  lots  for  you  before  the  Lord 
in  Shiloh.  And  the  men  went  and  passed  through 
the  land,  and  described  it  by   cities   into   seven 

Earts  in  a  book,  and  came  again  to  Joshua  to  the 
ost  at  shiloh.'  It  seems  that  the  author  of  this 
lection,  following  the  '  Duomsday  Book  '  com- 
piled by  the  body,  to  which  each  tribe  sent  three 
representatives,  furnished  a  more  accurate  de- 
scription than  was  contained  in  the  book  com- 
piled unilej'  JoshuaV  direction.  It  may  thus  be 
explained  liow,  wlien  the  various  towns  mentioned 
are  summed  uj),  they  seem  to  be  more  tlian  the 
towns  intioduced  into  the  lists  of  the  possessions  of 
the  se]iarate  tribes,  and  vice  versa.  This  circum- 
stance cannot  be  explained  by  supposing  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Hebiew  text,  s^ince  the  text  in  the  book 
ol"  Josiuia  IS  particularly  correct.  However  Judah 
had  more  towns  than  are  mentioned  in  chapter  xv. 
Zaliuion  had  more  towns  than  are  mentioned  in 
chapter  xix.  15.  Naplitali  liad  more  towns  than 
•die  mentioned  in  xix.  35-39,  Tiiis  discrepancy 
aiose  not  merely  from  new  towns  springing  up, 
but  also  from  tiie  fact,  that  it  was  unnecessary 
to  specify  in  liie  '  ])ooms(hiy  Book  '  all  the  inferior 
localities  of  the  various  tribes,  especially  since 
the  constant  addition  su^ijoiiied  to  the  names  of 
the  more  impoifant  towns  (irfTVill,  literally  and 
t/inr  inclosnres,  usually  translated  a7id  their 
vulages)  obviates  all  quibbles. 

Although  there  is  a  degree  of  uniformity  in  the 
conniencetneiit  and  close  of  the  descii))tions  of 
the  various  tribes,  there  is  a  considerable  ditVer- 
eiice  in  the  contents.  There  is  no  little  variety 
in  the  arrangement  and  order  of  the  notices  con- 
cerning each  tribe.  The  boundaries  are  stated 
(ometiine*  *i(h  greater,  sometimes  with  less  pre- 
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cision;  and  in  the  de3crii)tion  of  the  tribe  oj 
Issachar  (xix.  17-23),  they  are  omitted  altogether. 
Such  discrepancies  in  tlip  mode  of  description 
will  be  found  paiticularly  striking  on  comparing 
cha|)ters  xiii.  and  xiv.  witli  xviii.  and  xix.  Hence 
we  infer  tiiat  the  original  documents  from  which 
these  chapters  were  compiled  dillered  considerably 
in  form,  and  that  the  conij)iler  did  not  feel  au» 
tliorized,  in  his  manifest  endeavour  after  unifor- 
mity, to  introduce  any  changes  in  the  contents. 

The  li'St  of  towns  granted  to  the  Levites  in 
Josh.  xxi.  dilfers  from  that  in  1  Chron.  vi.  39-66 
so  much  that  we  must  suppose  the  latter  to  con- 
tain abstracts  from  a  source  different  from  that 
in  the  book  of  Joshua.  That  a  change  of  cir- 
cumstances might  demand  changes  in  such  lists 
becomes  evident,  if  we  consider  the  fate  of  indi- 
vidual cities.  For  instance,  Ziklag  was  given  to 
tlie  tribe  of  Simeon  (Josli.  xix.  5)  ;  nevertheless  we 
read  in  1  Sam.  xxvii.  G,  that  Achish  g.ive  Ziklag 
to  David,  and  therefore  'Ziklag  pertaineth  to  the 
kings  of  Judah  unto  this  day.'  The  town  of  Nob 
does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  L*vitiral  towns  in  the 
liook  of  Joshua,  but  in  the  days  of  Saul  it  is  styled 
D''3nDn  ~1'V,  city  of  the  priests.  All  this  abund- 
antly jiroves  that  there  took  ])lace  clianges  in 
regard  to  ])articular  places  which  required  corre- 
sjionding  changes  in  the  lists  written  at  various 
jieriods. 

Since  the  hook  of  Joshua  Ciintains  also  a  de- 
scri])lion  of  the  teriitories  of  Reuben,  Gael,  and 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  situated  (H)  the  left 
bank  of  the  Jonlaii,  which  tribes  entered  int(>  ])os- 
session  before  the  deatli  of  Moses,  the  Pentateuch 
itself  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  sources 
from  which  the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Joshua 
has  Ijeen  compiled.  Tliat  the  author  of  the  book 
of  .Joshua  derived  jiart  of  his  information  from  the 
Pentateuch  is  evident,  if  we  comjiare  Dent,  xviii. 
1,  2.  and  Num.  xviii.  20,  with  Josh.  xiii.  14,  33; 
xiv.  4.  Even  the  iinusual  foim  *E'K  is  rej}ealed 
in  Joshua.  Compare  also  Num.  xxxi.  8,  with 
Josh.  xiii.  21  and  22 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Joshua  frequently 
rejieats  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  in  a 
more  detailed  form,  and  mentions  the  changes 
whicli  had  taken  place  since  the  Pentateuch  was 
written.  Compare  Num.  xxxiv.  13  and  14, 
with  Josh.  xiii.  7,  sq.  ;  Num.  xxxii.  31.  with 
Josh.  xiii.  17,  sq  ;  Num.  xxxv.  with  Josh.  xxi. 

Tlicie  is  also  consideiable  similarity  between 
the  following  passages  in  the  books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges: — Josh.  xiii.  4,  Judg.  iii.  3;  Josh.  xv. 
13,  sq.,  Judg.  i.  10,211;  Josh.  xv.  15-19.  Judg. 
i.  11-15;  Josh.  xv.  C2,  Judg.  i.  21  ;  Josh.  xvi. 
10,  Judg.  i.  29;  Josh.  xvii.  12,  Judg.  i.  27; 
Josh.  xix.  47,  Judg.  xviii.  The  book  of  Joshua 
seems  to  explain  the  Ifxt  of  the  book  of  Judges  by 
brief  notices;  as.  for  instance,  the  names  Shesha, 
Achiman,  and  Talmai  (Josh.  xv.  1 4),  by  pJJ/n  ''3D 
and  py^T^  m'?'  (comp.  Judg.  i.  13),  and  makes 
use  of  more  regular  grammatical  foims,  such  as 
m vV  and  nVnnn,  instead  of  the  more  unusual 
ftnms  in  tlie  book  of  Judges,  TvPV  and  HTinn. 
For  these  and  other  equally  inconclusive  reasons, 
even  Havernick  asserts  tliat  the  second  jiart  of  the 
book  of  Joshua  was  writte;i  after  the  book  of 
Judges.  Ha\  einick  parti(  ularly  urges  that  the  fact 
mentioned  in  .fosh.  xix.  47,  hap}ieried  according  to 
Judges  xviii.  2,  after  the  dea  u  of  Joa'ma,  ami 
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that  the  piivate  exf  editions  of  se])aiate  tribes 
against  the  iuh^liitants  ol'  the  land  uf  Canaan 
coTOsneiicc'l,  accoiiiiiii^  „>  the  express  s'ateuient  of 
iiie  biKjk  of  JudLjes,  only  after  the  death  of  .(ushua. 
Tliese  assertions  of  Havernick  are  not  sidhciently 
eupporteJ  by  the  sacred  text.  \Ve  certainly  learn 
from  tiie  botik  of  Judges  that  the  private  expedi- 
tions ajjainst  tlie  Canaanites  were  especially  fre- 
quent subsequently  to  the  death  of  Jo>liua,  but  it 
is  nouiiere  slalei  that  no  such  expedition  hap- 
pened before  the  death  of  Joshua.  On  the  con- 
tniiy,  we  read  in  Josli.  xvii.  1-5,  tiiat  Josluui 
eplied  to  the  chihlreii  of  Joseph,  who  complained 
hat  their  territ.uy  was  not  proportionate  to  tlieir 
numbers,  '  Get  thee  up  to  the  wood-country,  and 
cut  down  fur  thyself  there  in  the  land  of  the 
Perizzites  aud  (he  giants.' 

The  whole  position  of  tlie  tiihes  would  render 
it  likely  that  such  expeditions  were  as  frequent 
as  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  Dutch  boors  at  the 
CajjC  of  (rood  Ho|ie  are  into  the  territories  of  (lie 
Bushmen,  Hottentots,  and  CatVies  ;  which  incur- 
sions, if  they  do  not  lead  to  jx;niianetit  possession, 
are  frequently  repeated  uniler  similar  circum- 
stances. If  we  take  tiiis  into  consideration  it  must 
appear  very  douiilful,  whether  tiie  facts  men- 
tioned in  Josh.  xix.  47,  and  .fudg.  xviii.  2,  are 
one  and  the  same;  and  even  if  they  are  admitted 
to  be  so,  the  priority  of  the  book  of  Judges  does 
not  necessarily  follow. 

The  discourses  of  Caleb,  Joshua,  and  Phinehas, 
recorded  in  Josli,  xiii.  1-6;  xiv.  6- 15;  xvii. 
14  ;  xviii.  22,  are  not  contained  in  the  above- 
mentioned  sources,  and  are  either  ileri\ed  from 
written  docuiueiits,  oi-  are  the  cuiideiisatiui«  of  a 
witness  [)'.esent  at  their  deliver)'. 

It  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of  tlie  author 
of  ciiapters  xiii.-xxii.  to  fcnnisli  authentic  records 
concerning  the  arrangements  made  by  Jo-s^liua 
after  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Since  we  do  not 
(ind  in  the  subsequent  history  that  the  tribes,  after 
the  death  of  Josiuia,  disagreed  among  tliemselves 
about  the  ownership  of  the  land,  it  uould  ajipear 
that  the  oliject  of  fiie  Ijook  of  Joshua,  as  a  '  Dooms- 
day Book,'  uas  (ully  attained.  The  circumstance 
that  the  book  of  Joshua  contains  many  Canaan- 
ifish  names  of  ]ilaces  to  which  the  Hebrew  names 
ai'e  adde<i,  seems  also  to  indicate  that  the  second 
)iart  originated  in  an  early  age,  when  neither  the 
Canaanitish  name  was  entirely  forgotten,  nor  the 
Hebrew  name  fully  introduced;  so  that  it  was 
exjiedient  to  mention  Utdi. 

In  the  last  two  chapters  occur  two  orations  of 
Joshua,  in  which  he  t)ids  iarewell  to  the  [leople 
whom  he  had  commanded.  In  chapter  x\iv.  26, 
we  reail,  '  And  Joshua  wrote  these  words  in 
llie  b(K)k  of  t!ie  hiw  of  God.'  The  expression, 
these  tcoixls,  seems  to  refer  only  to  Ids  last  ad- 
dress, and  the  subsequent  resolution  of  the  people 
to  follow  his  exanqjle.  We  are  here,  however, 
expressly  informed  that  Joshua  did  wuite  this 
mucii  ;  and  consequently,  we  deem  it  the  more 
likely  that  lie  also  committed  to  writing  the  other 
inemoraljle  events  connected  with  his  career,  such 
as  the  conquest  and  tiie  distiibution  of  the  land. 

Viewing  all  the  circumstances  together,  we 
consider  it  highly  probable  that  the  whole  book  of 
Joshua  was  composed  by  himself  up  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  verse  of  the  last  chapter ;  to  which  a 
friendly  hand  subjoined  some  brief  notices,  con- 
taiued  in  verses  29-3J,  concerning  the  death,  age, 


and  burial  of  Joshua;  the  continaance  of  hig  lU 
lluence  upon  the  people;  the  interment,  \n 
Siiechem,  of  the  bones  of  Josejjh,  which  the  chii 
dren  of  Israel  had  brought  from  Egypt;  and  th< 
deatli  and  buiial  of  Kleazar,  the  sou  of  Aaron, 
whom  his  son  Phinehas  interred  in  iiis  allolmenl 
on  Mount  Ephraini.  We  wish,  however,  to  imi- 
tate the  modesty  of  Hermann  Witsius,  who,  in 
the  second  edition  of  his  Miscellanea  Sacra  (]i. 
209;,  thus  sums  up  the  argument  on  this  head  : — 
'  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ari:umeiitafion  of  Huet 
!ias  not  the  weight  of  a  real  demonstration,  who, 
fr(;m  the  words  just  quoted — "Joshua  wrote  all 
these  words  in  the  book  of  tlie  law  of  the  Lord  " — 
makes  the  following  inference  ; — "  This  certainly 
proves  that  Joshua,  like  Moses,  wrote  an  account 
of  h's  own  doings,  and  that  he  subjoined  his  book 
to  the  Mosaical  law,  which  is  .still  its  place."' 
iJul  1  say  that  every  attentive  reader  will  easily 
p'rceiye  that  in  Josh.  xxiv.  2')  there  is  not  men- 
tioned the  whole  history  of  Joshua,  but  only  the 
solemn  renewal  of  the  covenant,  and  that  it  is  by 
no  means  stated  there  that  another  volume  should 
be  sulijoined  to  the  volume  of  the  law,  but  only 
that  the  lepetition  of  the  covenant  was  inscribed 
in  the  volume  of  the  law.  But  the  ojiposite  argu- 
luents  also  aie  iriostly  such  as  might  easily  be 
refuted  Therefore  I  beg  leave  to  withhold  my 
decision.' 

The  authority  of  the  b'/ok  of  Josliua  mainly 
rests  upon  the  mantiev  in  which  it  is  treated  in 
other  jiartsof  the  Bible. 

Besides  the  aliove  allusions  in  the  book  of 
Judges,  we  find  Joshua  referred  to  in  I  Kings  xvi. 
31:— 'In  his  days  <lid  Hiel  the  Bethelite  biu'ld 
Jericho  :  he  laid  tiie  foundation  thereot'  in  Abiram, 
his  Hrst-born,  and  set  up  the  gates  theieo/  in  his 
youngest  son  Segub,  according  to  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  which  he  spake  by  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun.' 
(Comp.  Josh.  vi.  26  )  Thesecond  and  thiid  verses 
of  Psalm  xliv.  contain  a  brief  summary  of  the 
whole  book  of  Joshua: — 'Thou  ilidst  drive  out 
the  heathen  with  thy  hand,  and  jilantedst  them  : 
thou  didst  afflict  the  people,  and  cast  them  out. 
For  thej'  got  not  the  1  mil  in  possession  by  their 
own  sword,  neither  did  their  own  arm  save  them  ; 
but  thy  right  hand  and  thine  arm,  and  the  liglit 
of  tiiy  countenance,  because  thou  hadst  a  favour 
unto  them.'  (Oimpare  Psalm  Ixviii.  12-14  ; 
Ixxviii.  51,  55  ;  cxiv.  3  and  5,  whicli  refer  to  the 
book  of  Joshua.)  Also,  Hah.  iii.  1 1  :  'The  sun  and 
moon  stood  still  in  their  habitation,'  &g.  Heb. 
xiii.  5:  'For  he  hath  said,  I  will  never  lea\e 
thee,  nor  forsake  thee.'  (Compaie  Josh.  i.  5) 
Heb.  xi.  31  :  '  By  faith  the  harlot  Rahab  peiished 
not  with  them  that  believed  not,  when  she  had 
received  the  s])ies  with  peace;"  and  James  ii.  25  : 
'Likewise  also  was  not  Kahab  the  harlot  jus- 
tified by  works,  «  hen  she  had  received  the  mes- 
sengers, and  had  sent  them  out  another  way  V 
(Compare  Josh.  ii.  and  vi.  22-25.)  Acts  vii.  45  ! 
'Which  (the  tabernac]»)  also  our  fathers  tha; 
came  after  brought  in  with  Jesus  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Gentiles,  whom  God  drave  out 
before  the  face  of  our  fatheis."  (Compare  Josh.  iii. 
14.)  Heb.  xi.  30  :  '  By  faith  the  walls  of  Jericho 
fell  down,  after  they  were  compassed  al)out  seven 
days.'  (Compare  Josh.  vi.  17-'i3.)  Heb.  iv.  8i 
'  For  if  Jesus  [Joshu-^]  had  given  them  rest^ 
then  would  he  not  afterwards  have  spokea  u 
another  day.' 
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Tlie  value  ascribed  to  <lie  bool?  of  Joshua 
will  be  variously  estimated  according  to  the  tlieo- 
logical  and  pbilosopliical  system  of  tbe  divines 
who  bave  ventured,  and  win  venture,  to  exjiress 
fhei;  opinion  on  tbis  subject.  It  is  evident  that 
writers  wliu  proceed  on  tbe  supposition  tbat  notbing 
miraculous  ever  has  happened,  must,  in  consis- 
tency, declare  the  contents  of  the  book  of  Joshua 
to  1)6  (abulous,  myfbical,  unbistorical,  and  even 
immoial  and  \vicl;ed  ;  while  tliose  divines  who 
are  convinced  tbat  miracle;  are  possible,  and 
have  actually  happeneii,  find  no  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting tlie  autiiority  ascribed  to  tbe  i>ook  of 
Joslma  in  tbe  New  Testament,  where  it  is  repeat- 
edly quoted.  Tbe  chief  slumbliug-bloclc  has 
lieon  tlie  quotation  from  the  book  of  Jasber  re- 
specting flic  standing  still  of  tbe  sun  ami  moon 
at  the  command  of  Josliua:  hut  tbis  sid)ject  lias 
been  already  considered  in  ihe  article  Jashkr. 

The  inquiry  respecting  the  autbor  of  the  book 
of  Josbu.i,  led  CarjiMiv  to  a  result  which  be  tluis 
expresses  in  bis  Intr.iductiou,  p.  155  ;  '  It  is  likely 
tbat  .To^bua  himself  committed  to  writing  most  of 
tbe  content-!  of  this  bouk,  althougli  it  cannot  be 
said  that  be  rompo-ed  tbe  whole  book;  and  it 
cannot  Ue  made  out  clearly  wliether  Samuel,  or 
some  other  pious  person,  composed  the  whole 
biiok,  or  only  augmented  and  completed  it  by 
adding  the  events  which  happened  after  the  death 
of  Josbua." 

Our  investigations  have  led  us  to  a  more  definite 
result:  namelv,  that  the  liook  was  written  before 
tlie  death  of  Rabab  (vi.26),  but  not  immediately 
lifter  tbe  erection  of  monuments  by  Josbua,  be- 
cause it  is  said  tbat  they  exist  until  this  day — 
a:i  observation  wliirli  indicates  tbat  tbev  bad  been 
st.indin.,'  for  some  time.  As,  bouever,  vai  ions 
opinions  concerning  tbe  autbor,  and  concerning 
tbe  so-called  apparent  contradictions  of  the  bojk 
of  Josbua.  bave  occupied  the  attention  of  biblical 
scholars,  so  much  so  iis  to  become  tbemselves  sub- 
jects of  history,  it  is  becoming  that  we  furnish  our 
readers  with  a  brief  survey  of  these  rather  incon- 
clusive lucubrations. 

It  has  been  mged  e3])ecially  that  the  conquest 
of  the  whole  country  is  ascril>ed  to  Joshua  in 
some  passages  of  tbis  book,  wbile  in  otbers,  and 
in  tbe  bo>)k  of  Judges,  it  is  stated  that  some 
portions  were  still  to  l)e  sid)dued.  To  tbis  we 
reply  that  Joihua  conquered  the  whole  country, 
80  far  as  to  r«iider  it  possible  for  individual  tribes 
and  families  gT.i.Iually  to  complete  its  occnpa- 
<ion  by  private  warfare.  We  read  in  x.  '10, 
'Joshua  smote  s'i^  vhe  country  of  tbe  bills,  and  of 
tbe  sontb  ;  arid  in  -ni.  IG, '  Josbua  look  all  tbat  land, 
ti.e  bills,  and  all  tit  south  country.'  It  is  urged 
ti.bt  these  ])assag»?s  jt/'i'xingly  contradict  xiii.  4, 
wbtvp  it  is  read,  '  Tboit  reiia'neth  yet  verv  much 
lan^  to  be  possessed  f.-ti.i  tbe  south,  all  the  land 
of  tl.-v  Canaanitvs  unio  .Mearab,  that  beside  the 
S  doi.i./ns,'  &Q.  Here  it  \\i  bem  overlooked,  tbat 
tlie  80V  I'll  country  bes'de  vb»  Sidimians  ditfers 
fiom  thv  fO'ithern  regions  of  Palestine. 

In  a.  LiMiVir  manner  the  distribution  of  the 
c,-:'.::itry  a»\\\''ed  to  .loshua,  has  been  said  to  be 
coTitradictf  1  by  subsequent  distributions  in  tbe 
iiook  of  Judges;  but  we  reply  tbat  the  later  dis- 
tiibution  in  detail  is  ])erfectly  consistent  with  an 
earlier  general  distribution. 

When  tbe  desiruction  of  all  the  Canaanites  is 
.^scribe*!  to  .losliua,  it  is  meant  that  none  could 
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stand  in  battle  before  him,  and  that  he  destioyed 
those  whom  be  overcame.  JBuf  tbis  is  not  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  some  Canaanite.s  kept  out 
of  the  way,  havi;;g  taken  refuge  in  their  fastnesses, 
and  that  these  gathered  strength  again  after  tbe 
days  of  Joshua.  It  has  also  beeti  urged  tbat 
Jericho  and  Ai,  which  Joshua  destroyed,  wer^  at 
a  later  jieriod  inhabited  again;  but  this  argu- 
ment seem-,  to  bave  no  weight,  and  therefore  re- 
q  lires  no  answer,  the  ])urpose  of  Josbua  being 
fultilled  by  the  demolition  of  their  fortifications. 
It  is  also  doubtful  whedier  the  new  cities  stood 
on   the   sites   which   the  old  ones  occupied   [J^- 

KICHO]. 

The  qnofation  from  the  book  of  Jasber  (Josh.  x. 
13)  is  said  to  be  contradicted  by  2  Sam.  i.  18, 
where  it  ajipears  that  this  book  was  written  in  the 
days  of  David.  But  this  is  by  no  means  clear 
from  the  passage  referred  to;  and  even  if  it  were 
so,  it  would  seem  tbat  the  book  of  Jasber  was  an 
anthologia,  augmented  m  the  days  of  David. 
Others  have  based  upon  this  quofatioii  the  infer- 
ence tliat  tbe  book  of  Josliua  was  written  after 
tbe  times  of  David.  De  Wette,  in  bis  Eijilcitiitiff 
(Berlin.  18;J3.  p.  219),  asserts  that  tbe  book  of 
Joshua  was  written  after  the  Babylonian  cajjtivity. 

Tbe  mention  of  the  book  of  Jasber  has  given 
rise  to  some  spurious  compilations  under  tbat 
name,  as  well  in  Hebrew  as  in  English.  See 
tbe  article  Ja.sher. 

The  Samaritans,  who  for  dogmatical  purposes 
endeavoured  to  depreciate  the  authority  of  per- 
sons mentioned  in  tbe  latter  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  such  as  Eli,  Samuel,  Zernbbabel,  and 
others,  had  no  such  interest  to  attack  tbe  person 
of  Joshua.  Enlogiiis,  according  to  Pbotii 
Codex,  p.  230,  states  ;  Twi>  laixap^nOn'  rh  ■jrAv}6os 
oi  fxfv  'Irjcrovy  rhf  Nauij  ^S6^a(^0!/  ilvai  irfpi  ou 
Mciiva-7]s  elrrf,  Trpo<pyiTrtv  T,fxlv  avaarrian  Kvptos, 
etc.  —  'The  Samaritan  multitude  believes  that 
.Joslma,  tbe  son  of  Nun,  is  the  person  concerning 
whom  Moses  saiil,  "  Tbe  Lord  will  raise  us  ujj  a 
))ropbet,'' '  &c.  (Compare  Lampe,  Cununent.  in 
EvangeHum  Johannis.  vol.  i.  p.  74.S.)  Tbe  Sama- 
ritans even  endeavoured  to  *xalt  tbe  memory  of 
.loshua  by  making  him  the  nucleus  of  many  strange 
legends  which  tliey  embodied  into  tlieir  Araltic 
book  of  Jo.shua,  a  work  which  seems  to  have  been 
comjiiled  in  the  middle  agfs,  and  is  quoted  by 
the  Rabbinical  chroniclers  of  tbat  peiiod,  Sejiher 
Juchasin,  R.  Samuel,  Schullam  (f.  15i),  Schal- 
scbelefh  {Nnknbbalah,  p.  %),  Hottinger  {His- 
toria  Orieiifalis,  p.  40,  sq.),  Zunz  (Goltesdienst- 
liche  Gehr'iiische  der  Jnden,  p.  140).  Keland 
supiiosed  that  this  book  was  written  at  an  eailier 
jjeriod,  and  augmented  in  tbe  middle  ages  ;  but 
it  is  more  likely  tbat  the  whole  is  a  late  compi- 
lation. (Compare  Johannis  Henrici  Iloltingeri 
Historia  Oricu/alis,  p.  40,  sq.  ;  and  Ilottingeri 
tSmegma,  ])   4(!8.) 

The  so-called  book  of  Joshua  of  the  S.imaritaiis 
consists  of  com])ilatiiiii3  from  tbe  Penlateiub. 
our  book  of  Joshua,  the  books  of  Judges,  and  ol 
Samuel,  intermixed  with  many  Jewish  legends. 
Its  compiler  ])rettnds  that  it  is  fianslateil  from 
the  Hebrew  into  Arabic,  but  it  was  probably 
originally  written  in  Arai)ic,  and  manifestly  after 
the  promulgation  of  tlie  Koran,  which  exercised  a 
perceptible  influence  uj)on  it.  Compare  Reland 
De  Samaj-itrinis,  Dissertuliones  Miscellantuv.  ii. 
pp.  12  and    68.     The  author  of  thij  compilatioB 
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«ideavours  to  prove  that  the  Samaritans  are 
Israel  if  es,  ai  d  he  claims  for  them  the  cehibrity 
of  the  Jews.  He  attempts  to  turn  the  traditions 
of  Jewisii  liistory  in  favour  of  the  Samaritans.  By 
nis  account  Joshua  built  the  temple  on  Mount 
Geritim,  and  tlieie  established  public  worship  ; 
the  schism  between  Jews  and  Samaiitans  com- 
menced under  Eli,  who,  as  well  as  Samuel,  was 
an  apostate  and  sorcerer ;  after  the  return  from 
the  U  diylonian  exile,  the  Samaritan  firm  of 
worslii[)  was  ileclaied  to  be  the  legitimate  form; 
Xenibbabel  and  his  sacred  books,  which  were  cor- 
rupted, were  authoritatively  rejected  ;  Alexander 
the  Great  expre-ised  his  veneration,  not  for  the 
Jews,  but  for  the  Samaritans ;  these  were  op- 
pressed uiirler  the  Emijeror  Adrian,  but  again 
obtaineil  permission  to  worship  [luldicly  on  Mount 
Geri/.im.  Tlie  whole  b.iok  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  biblical  history  and  legends,  the  manifest  aim 
being  to  falsify  facts  for  dogmiitical  iiurposes. 
Tiiis  book  terminates  with  the  history  of  the 
Jewish  war  under  Adrian,  The  only  known 
copy  of  this  book  is  that  of  Jos.  Scaliger,  which 
is  now  in  the  lilirary  at  Leydeii.  Although  the 
language  is  Arabic,  it  is  written  in  Samaritan 
characters.  Even  the  Samaritans  themselves 
seem  to  liave  lost  it.  Huntington,  in  his  Epis- 
tolne,  London,  170t.  p.  4*^,  mentions  that  lie  could 
not  find  it  at  Nabulus,  nor  have  subsequent  in- 
quiries led  to  its  discovery  there. 

Besides  this  adulterated  version  of  the  history 
of  Joshua,  there  exists  still  another  in  the  Sama- 
ritan chronicles  of  Abal  Plietach.  See  Acta 
Eruditorum  Lips.,  anni  1691,  p.  167;  Schnur- 
rer's  iSamaritaiiischer  Briefwechsel,  in  Eich- 
h)rn's  Repertoriuni,  ix.  54;  a  specimen  by 
fechnurrer,  in  Paulus's  Neicem  Repertoriamy  i. 
117,  sq. 

For  further  information  see,  besides  the  Intro- 
dttctiotis  t)f  Eichliorn,  De  Wette,  and  Hiivernick, 
the  following  works  :  Josuee  Historia  illicstrata 
ab  Andr.  Masio,  Antverpiae,  1571,  fol.;  Sebas- 
tian! Schmidt  Pra-lecdones  in  viii.  2)riora  capita 
libri  JosutE  ;  Johannis  Clerici  Coianientarius  in 
Josuam  ;  Johainiis  ^Drusii  Annotationes  in  loca 
difficiliora  Josrtce  ;  A.  J.Osiandri  Commentarius 
in  Josuam,  Tubingte,  16S1  ;  Jacobi  Bonfrerii 
Commentarius  in  Josuam.  Judtccs,  et  Uuth, 
Paris,  1631,  fol.;  Nic.  Serarii  Commentarius  in 
libros  Josxue,  Judicum,  liut/i,  Regum,  et  Para- 
tipomenoH,  Mog.  16o9,  x.  2  vols.  fol. ;  Exege- 
tisches  Handbuch  des  Alteu  Testamentes  ;  Erstes 
UJid  drittes  Stiicki  Paulas  Bliche,  /n  das  Bueh 
Josua,  in  his  Tkeologisch-exegeti^ches  Con-serva- 
torium,  it.  149,  sq. ;  T.  J.  V.  D.  Maurer,  Com- 
mentar  iibev  das  Buck  Josua,  Stuttgart,  1831; 
Rosenmiiller  m  Josuam,  Lipsiae,  1833;  George 
Bush,  Notes  on  Joshua  and  Judges,  New  York, 
IH3«. 

The  other  persons  of  this  name  in  the  Bible  are  : 

Joshua,  a  Beth-shemite  (1  Sam.  vi.  14,  18),  an 
Israelite,  the  owner  of  the  tield  into  which  the  cart 
canve  which  bore  the  ark  on  its  return  from  the 
land  ai  the  Plnlistines. 

Joshua  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8),  the  governor  of  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  at  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Josiah. 

Joshua,  the  son  of  Josedec  (Hagg.  i.  1, 12,  14  ; 
Eech.  iii.  1,  3,  9  ;  vi.  11),  a  high-priest  in  the  time 
ftf  Haggai  and  Z«^bariali  {Jesul'a]. 
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JOSIAH  On*B^N\  God-healed;  Sept  'l<*(n'aj> 
seventeenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  cf  Amou. 
whom  he  succeeded  on  the  throne  in  B.C.  698,  at 
the  early  age  of  eight  years,  and  reigned  thirty- 
one  years. 

As  Josiah  thus  early  ascended  the  throne,  w« 
may  the  more  admire  the  good  qualities  which 
he  manifested,  seeing,  as  Coquerel  remarks, 
'  qu"il  est  dilBcile  de  recevoir  une  bonne  educa- 
tion sur  !e  tione'  (  Biographie  Scccree,  p.  305), 
Avoiding  the  example  of  his  immediate  prede- 
cessors, he  '  did  that  which  was  riglit  in  the  isight 
of  the  Lord,  and  walked  in  all  the  ways  of  David 
his  father,  and  turned  not  aside  to  tlie  right  hand 
or  to  tiie  left'  ("2  Kings  xxii.  1,  2;  2  Chron. 
xxxiv.  1.  2).  So  early  as  the  sixteenth  year  of 
his  age  he  began  to  manifest  that  enmity  to  idol- 
atry in  all  its  foims  which  distinguished  his 
character  and  reign  ;  and  he  was  not  quite  twenty 
years  old  when  he  proclaimed  open  war  against 
it,  altiiough  nusre  or  less  favoured  by  many  men 
of  rank  and  influence  in  the  court  and  kingdom. 
He  then  commenced  a  thorough  puriKcation  of 
the  land  from  all  taint  of  idolatry,  liy  going 
about  and  superintending  in  person  the  operations 
of  the  men  who  were  eniployed  in  breaking  down 
idolatrous  altars  and  images,  and  cutting  down 
the  groves  which  had  lieen  consecrated  to  idol- 
worsiiip.  H  s  detestation  of  idolatry  could  not 
have  been  more  strongly  ex])resse<l  than  by  ran- 
sacking the  sepulchres  of  tlie  idolatrous  jniests  of 
former  days,  and  consuming  their  bones  upon 
the  idol  altars  before  they  were  overturticl.  Yet 
this  Ofieration,  although  unexampled  in  Jewish 
history,  was  foretold  326  years  beibre  Josiah 
was  born,  by  the  prophet  who  was  commissioned 
to  denounce  to  Jerolioam  the  future  ])nnishment 
of  liis  sin.  He  even  named  Josiah  as  the  person 
by  whom  this  act  was  to  be  performed  ;  and  said 
that  it  should  be  performed  in  Betli-el,  which  was 
then  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (I  Kings 
xiii.  2).  All  this  seemed  much  beyond  the  range 
of  human  probabilities.  But  it  was  performed 
to  tiie  letter;  for  Josiah  did  not  confine  his  pro- 
ceedings to  iiis  own  kingd 'm,  but  went  over  a 
considerable  part  of  the  neigiiboining  kingdom 
of  Israel,  which  then  lay  comparatively  desolate, 
with  the  same  object  in  view;  and  at  Beth-el,  in 
particular,  executed  all  that  the  projjhet  had  fore- 
told (2  Kings  xxiii.  1-19;  2  Cl.ron.  xxxiv.  3-7, 
32).  In  these  proceedings  Josiah  seems  to  have  been 
actuated  by  an  absolute  hatted  of  idolatry,  such 
as  no  other  king  since  David  had  manifested,  and 
wiiicii  David  had  scarcely  occasion  to  manifest  iu 
the  same  degree. 

.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  and  the 
twenty-sixth  of  his  age,  when  the  land  had  been 
thoroughly  purified  from  idolatry  and  all  that  be- 
longed to  it,  Josiah  proceeded  to  repair  and 
beautify  the  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  tne  course 
of  this  pious  labour,  the  high-priest  Hilkiaii  dis- 
covered in  the  sanctuary  a  volume,  which  proved 
to  contain  the  books  of  Moses,  and  which,  from  the 
terms  employed,  seems  to  have  been  considered 
the  original  of  the  law  as  written  by  Moses.  On 
this  ]x)int  there  has  been  much  anxious  discussion 
and  some  rash  assertion.  Some  writers  of  the 
German  school  allege  that  there  is  no  external 
evidence — that  is,  evidence  beside  the  law  itself— 
that  the  book  of  the  law  existed  till  it  was  thtii 
produced  by  Hilkiah.  This  assertion  it  is  the  lew 
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n^.^safy  to  aiswer  here,  as  it  is  di.ly  noticed  in 

tlie  art.  Pbntatkuch.      But  it  ma/  be  oliserved 

I  that  it  is  founded  very  much  on  the  fact  that  tlie 

I  king  was  greatly  astonished  when  some  parts  of 

fhe  law  were  read  to  him.     It  is  indeed  perfectly 

manifest    that    he    had    previously   been  eiitiielv 

,  ignorant  of  much   that  he   then  heard;  and   he 

rent  his  clothes  in  consternation  when  lie  foimd 

that,  with  the  i)e3t  iiifentions  to  serve  the  Lord,  he 

and  all  his  people  had  been  livin^  in  the  neglect 

of  duties   wliich   the   law  «ieclared   to  be  of  vital 

imiwrtance.     It  is  cerlalnly  ditTicult  to  account 

for  tiiis  ignorance.     Some  suppose  that  all   the 

Copies  of  the  law  had  perished,  and  that  the  king 

had   never  seen  ime.     But  this  is  very  unlikely; 

but  however  scarce    complete   copies   may  have 

been,  the  pious  king  uas  likely  to  have  been  the 

possessor   of  one.     The    ])robai)ility   seems    to   I* 

that  the  jnssages  read   were  those  awfid   deiuin- 

ciations  against  disobedience  with  which  fhe  book 

of  Deuteronomy  concludes,  and  which  from  some 

cause  or  other  the  king  had  never  before  read,  or 

wiiich  had  never  before  iiroduced  on  his  mind  the 

I  same  string  convict  ion   of  the  imminent  dangers 

'  under  which  the  nation  lay,  as  now  when  reait  to 

t  liim  from  a  volume   invested  with  a  character  so 

venerable,  and  brought  witii  such  interesting  c  r- 

cumslances  under  his  notice. 

The  king  in  his  al.u-m  sent  to  Huldali  '  the 
projiheless."  for-  her  counsel  in  fliis  emeru'ency 
[Hui.uAii]  :  her  answer  assiu">d  liini  that,  although 
the  dread  penalties  threatened  by  the  law  iiad 
been  incurred  ami  would  be  indicted,  he  .should 
be  gathered  in  peace  to  his  fathers  before  the  days 
of  punishment  and  sorrow  came. 

It  was  i)erha])s  not  without  some  hope  of  avert- 
ing this  doom  that  the  king  immediately  called 
the  people  together  at  Jerusalem,  and  engaged 
them  in  a  .solemn  renewal  ol'  the  ancient  covenant 
with  God.  When  this  had  been  done,  the  Pass- 
over was  celebrated  with  careful  attention  to  the 
directions  given  in  the  law,  and  on  a  scale  of 
unexampled  maunilicence.  But  all  was  too  late ; 
the  hour  of  mercy  had  passed ;  for  '  the  Lord 
turned  not  from  the  fierceness  of  his  great  wrath, 
wherewith  his  anger  was  kindled  against  Judah ' 
(2  Kings  xxii.  3-20;  xxiii.  21-27;  2  Chroii. 
xxxiv.  8-33;  xxxv.  1-19). 

That  removal  from  the  world  which  had  been 
promised  to  Josiah  as  a  blessing,  was  not  long 
delayed,  and  was  brought  about  in  a  way  which 
he  had  probably  not  expected.  His  kingdom  was 
tributary  to  the  Chaldaiaii  empire ;  and  when 
Pharaoh-necho,  king  of  Egypt,  sought  a  passage 
through  his  territories,  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Chaldaeans,  Josiah.  with  a  very  high  sense  of 
the  obligations  which  his  vassalage  imjiosed, 
refused  to  allow  the  march  of  the  Egyptian  army 
through  his  dominions,  and  prepared  to  resist  the 
attempt  by  force  of  arms.  Neclio  was  very  un- 
willing to  engage  in  hostilities  with  Josiah  :  the 
appearance  of  the  Hebrew  army  at  Megiddo, 
however,  brought  on  a  battle,  in  which  the  king 
of  Judah  was  so  desperately  wounded  by  arrows 
tl'.at  his  attendants  removed  him  from  the  war- 
chariot,  and  ]ilaced  him  in  another,  in  which  he 
was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  died.  No  king 
that  reigned  in  Israel  was  ever  more  deeply  la- 
mented by  all  his  subjects  tiiaii  Josiah  :  and  we 
•re  told  that  the  prophet  composed  on  the  occa- 
•on  an  elegiac   o<le,   which  was  long  preserved 
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among  the  jieopJe,  but  which  is  not  now  ta 
existence  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29-37  ;  2  Chron.  xxir. 
20-27) 

1.  JOTH.\M  (DnV,  God  is  vpnght ;  Sept. 
'\oii.Qa^),  the  youngest  of  Gideon's  seventy  legiti- 
mate siiis  ;  and  the  only  one  wl.o  escaped  when 
the  rest  were  massacred  by  the  order  (d' A.-imelech. 
When  the  fratricide  was  made  king  by  the  people 
of  Shechem,  the  young  Jothatn  was  si  daiing  as 
to  make  his  appearance  on  Mount  Gerizim  for  the 
purpose  of  lilting  up  a  protesting  voice,  and  of 
giving  vent  to  his  feelings.  This  he  did  in  a 
beautiful  parable,  wherein  the  trees  are  represented 
as  making  choice  of  a  king,  and  liestowingon  the 
bramble  the  honour  which  the  cedar,  the  olive, 
and  the  vine  would  not  accept.  The  obvious  afc 
plication.  which  indeed  Jotham  failed  not  himself 
to  point  out,  must  have  been  higlily  exasperating 
to  Aliimelech  and  his  friends;  but  the  sjjeaker 
Hed,  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  his  paralde,  to 
the  town  id"  Beer,  and  remained  there  out  of  his 
brother's  reach.  "We  hear  no  more  (jf  him;  Init 
three  years  after,  if  then  living,  he  saw  the  ac- 
com])lishment  of  the  malediction  he  had  pro- 
nounced (Judg.  ix.  5-21). 

2.  JOTHAM,  tenth  king  of  Judah,  and  son  of 
llziiali,  wliom  he  succeeded  in  B.C.  75S,  at  tiie  age 
of  tweiity-(ive :  he  reigned  sixteen  years.  His 
lather  having  during  his  last  years  been  excl.ided 
hy  leprosy  bom  pulilc  life  [UiiiU  ah],  the  govein- 
nient  was  administered  by  liis  son.  Jotham  jiro- 
tited  by  the  experience  which  the  reign  ol'his  lather, 
and  of  the  kings  who  preceded  him.  afforded,  and 
he  ruled  in  the  fear  of  God,  altiiough  he  was 
unalile  to  correct  all  th«  corrupt  jiractiies  into 
which  the  people  liatl  fallen.  His  sincere  inten- 
tions weie  rewarded  with  a  prosperous  reign.  He 
was  successful  in  his  wars.  The  Ammonites, 
who  had  'given  gifts'  as  a  sort  c-f  tribute  to 
Uzziah,  but  had  ceised  to  do  so  after  his  leprosy 
had  incapacitated  him  from  governing,  were  con- 
strained by  Jotiiam  to  pay  for  three  years  a  heavv 
tribute  in  silver,  wheat,  and  barley  (2  Chron. 
xxvi.  8;  xxvii.  5,  G).  Many  import. uit  pulilic 
works  were  also  undertal>en  and  accomjilisiied 
by  Jotham.  The  principal  gate  of  tiie  temple  was 
rebuilt  by  him  on  a  more  magnificent  scale  ;  fhe 
quarter  of  Opliel,  in  Jerusalem,  was  strengthened 
by  new  t'ortilications ;  various  towns  were  built 
or  rebuilt  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  ;  and  castles 
and  towers  of  defence  were  erected  in  the  wilder- 
ness. Jotham  died  'greatly  lamented  by  his 
fieople,  and  was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  the 
kings  (2  Kings  xv.  38 ;  2  Chron.  xvii.  3-9). 

JUBAL  (^^V,  Jicbilum,  i.  e.  music;  Sept. 
'lou/SaA),  one  of  Cains  descendants,  son  of 
Lamech  and  Adali.  He  is  described  as  the  in- 
ventor of  the  "1133  Jdnnor,  and  the  SJiy  ugab, 
rendered  in  our  version  '  tlie  harp  and  the  organ,' 
but  jierhaps  more  properly  '  the  lyre  and  moutli- 
organ,"  or  Pandean  pipe  (Gen.  iv.  21)  [Musjcl. 

JUBILEE  (!?ni>ri  n3^,  or  merely  72^,  as  in 
Lev.  xxv.  28  ;  Sept.  tros  rrjs  acpeVews,  or  simply 
&(pi(ns;  Vulg.  Annua  Juhilei,  ov  Jubileus),  ac- 
cording to  some  a  period  of  fifty  years,  according 
to  others,  of  forty-: line  years,  the  termination  of 
which  led  to  certain  great  clianges  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  Hebrews,  ah  of  wliich  seem  to  have 
been  designed  and  lifted  to  bring  about  from  tun* 
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to  tim«  a  restoration  of  the  original  social  state 
instituted  by  Moses,  and  so  to  sustain  in  its  unim- 
paired integrity  the  Goiistitution  of  wliicli  he  was 
the  author.  \\'^e  remark  at  the  commeni-einent, 
that  notwithstanding  the  many  great  names  which 
favour  the  sltoiter  period — -niimely,  forty-nine 
years — we  consider  that  the  language  of  Scripture 
h  very  cle.ir  in  l>ehalf  of  the  longer  one  :  an  opinion 
for  which  it  would  be  easy  to  marshal  at  least  as 
many  and  as  great  authorifies  as  for  tlie  other. 
Many  ofthese  aulliorities  may  Ite  fiuirl  mentioned 
in  the  most  recent  tractate  with  wliich  we  are  ac- 
quainteil  on  t!ie  subject,  that  of  J.  T.  Kranuld,  De 
Anno  llehre^o  Ju'nft^n^  Gutting,  p.  '2J.  In  ihe 
same  piece  the  leider  may  lind  a  pretty  full  dis- 
cussion resjiec.tiMg  the  deiivati.m  and  import  of 
the  term  Jubilee  (p.  !8  sq.) ;  of  whicii  it  may 
sutBce  here  to  say  tuat,  wliile  diflerence  of  opinion 
prevails  as  to  its  exact  signitication — and  hence 
appears  the  ])rapriety  of  the  coarse  taken  by  King 
James's  tian-^lalors  in  retaining  the  original  word 
itself — the  root-idea  of  tlie  worti-^eems  to  be  con 
nected  with  Uvo  external  ■Acti—flincing  (Gen.  vi. 
17)  and  sounding  (Get*,  iv.  21),  which  are  ob- 
viously one  and  the  same  in  dill'erent  aspects  ; 
for  sound  is  but  ttie  flow  of  bieatli  or  wind,  as  a 
stream  is  the  (iow  of  water.  From  this  itlea  of 
pouring  forth  came  t!ie  particular  meaning  of  the 
term  Jutiilee,  as  employed  in  relation  to  the  year 
so  called,  wliicli  was  announced  and  introduced, 
by  the  blast  of  a  trumpet,  the  signal  fur  tJie  dis- 
solution of  certain  existing  arrangements,  and  a 
general  svstetu  of  re-titntion  :  wlience  is  seen  the 
propriety  of  that  translation  of  the  Hebiew  which 
the  Seventy  give,  pros  dc^eVecwy,  '  year  of  release' 
or  'restor.itioii."  And  as  the  restitutions  wiiich 
then  took  place  were  occasions  of  joy  to  thousands, 
80  the  term  Jubilee  came  to  iuiply  a  period  of 
general  gladness. 

Intiniutely  coimected  with  the  Jubilee  was 
another  singular  Mosaic  institution,  namely,  the 
Sabbatical  year.  (Jn  this  account  we  shall  speak 
briefly  of  the  latter,  as  ]ireparatory  to  a  right 
undeistanding  of  the  former. 

While  yet  wandering  in  the  wilderness,  and 
riierefore.  before  they  had  entered  '  the  land  of 
promise,"  tlie  children  of  Israel  received  from 
the  lips  of  their  great  legislator  the  following 
law — 'six  years  thou  siialt  sow  thy  land,  and 
shalt  gather  in  the  fruits  thereof;  but  the 
seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest;  that  thine 
ox  and  thine  ass  may  rest,  and  the  son  of 
thy  handmaid  an<l  the  stranger  may  be  refreshed' 
(Exod,  xxiii.  10  sq.).  'I'luis  injunction  is  re- 
Tieated    in    Lev.    xxv.    1-7,    where    it    stands    as 

firoceeding  immediately  from  the  Lord.  The 
and  is  to  kee|)  '  a  sabbath  for  the  Lord.'  It  is 
■dded  -'that  whicli  groweth  of  its  own  accord  of 
tiiy  harvest  iIksu  shalt  n(»t  reap,  neither  gather  tlie 
grapes  of  tliy  vine  undressed.  And  the  8abf)ath 
af  the  land  shall  be  meat  for  you ;  for  thee,  and 
for  thy  servant,  and  for  thy  cattle.'  Then  in  im- 
medii^te  sequence  follows  tiie  law  relating  to  the 
Jubilee  (I^v,  xxi.  8).  'And  thou  shalt  num- 
.oer  seven  jahltaths  of  years  unto  thee,  seven  times 
seven  years,  forty  and  nine  years;  the;i  shalt  thou 
cause  the  trum)iet  of  tlie  Jubilee  to  sound  in  the 
tenth  day  of  (iie  seventh  mouth,  in  the  day  of 
Atonement  shall  ye  make  the  trumpet  sound 
thmugliout  all  your  land.  And  ye  shall  hallow 
tAeJifiieth  year,  and  proclaim  Ulx-rty  throujjbout 


all  the  land  unto  all  the  inhabilanfs  tlwreof;  and 
ye  shall  return  every  man  unto  his  possession  and 
unto  liis  family.  A  Jubilee  shall  iliat  fiflieth 
.year  be  unto  you.  Ye  shall  n^t  sov/,  neither  reap 
that  which  gvoweth  of  itself  in  it.  nor  gamier  the 
grapes  of  thy  vine  undressed  ;  for  it  is  tlie  Jubilee; 
it  shall  be  holy  unto  you;  ye  shall  eat  the  increase 
thereof  out  of  the  (ield.  And  if  ihou  sell  ought 
mito  thj'  neighbour  or  buyest  onglit,  according  to 
the  numlier  of  years  after  the  Julnlee  ihou  shalt 
b'uy,  and  according  to  the  fewness  of  yeais  (to  the 
ensuing  Jubilee)  thou  slialt  diminish  the  iirice  of 
it,  for  according  to  the  number  of  the  fiiuts  (o7 
harvests)  d^ith  he  sell.  And  the  land  shall  yield 
her  fruits,  and  ye  shall  eat  j'our  (ill  and  dwell 
therein  in  safety.  I  will  command  my  blessing 
upon  you  in  the  sixth  year  ('in  six  years '  con- 
jectures Michaelis,  Comment,  vol.  i.  p.  2'JO),  and 
it  shall  bring  forth  fruit  for  three  years.  And  ye 
shall  sow  the  eighth  year  and  eat  of  old  fruit 
until  the  ninth  year.  The  land  shall  not  be  solil 
for  ever,  for  the  land  is  mine  :  in  all  the  land  of 
your  possession  ye  shall  grant  a  redemption  for 
the  land '  (Lev.  XXV.  S-21).  Land  miglit  be  re- 
deemed by  a  kinsman  or  by  the  party  who  sold  it; 
but.  in  the  Jubilee  year  it  must  return  to  its 
original  )iroprietor.  Dwelling-houses  within  a 
walled  city  might  lie  redeemed  within  the  Hist 
year;  if  not  redeemed  witbin  the  siiace  of  a  ful. 
year  they  became  the  freehold  of  the  purctiajcr. 
The  honses  of  villages  were  to  be  connted  as  the 
fields  of  the  country.  The  cities  and  houses  of 
the  Levites  were  redeemable  at  any  time,  and 
could  never  lie  held  longer  than  the  ensuing 
Jubilee:  the  field  of  I  he  suburbs  of  tlieir  cities 
might  not  be  sold  (vers.  25-3S),  Israelites  who 
were  hired  sei^raiits  (Israelitish  6c//i<^-servants  were 
not  allowed)  might  serve  till  the  year  of  Jubilee, 
when  they  retained  to  tlielr  possessions.  A  He- 
brew sold  as  a  slave  to  a  foreigner  resident  in 
Palestine  was  redeemable  by  himself  or  relatives 
at  any  time,  by  making  payment  according  to  tlie 
number  of  years  to  ela])se  belbie  the  next  Jubilee; 
but  at  the  Jubilee  such  bondsman  was,  under  al] 
circumstances,  to  be  set  at  liberty  (vers.  39-55), 
The  only  exception  to  this  system  of  general  le- 
stitution  was  in  the  case  of  property  set  apart  and 
devoted  to  the  Divine  service — 'Every  devoted 
thing  is  most  holy  unto  the  Lord ;  none  devoted 
shall  lie  redeemed'  (Lev.  xxvii.  28-29). 

With  these  scriptural  details  the  account  given 
by  Josephus  (Aniiq.  iii.  12.  3)  substantially 
agrees.  The  latter,  however,  states  that  in  thie 
year  of  Jubilee  'debtors  are  freed  fiom  their 
debts.'  Anil  in  regard  to  the  restitution  of  land, 
he  says,  '  when  the  Jubilee  is  come,  which  name 
denotes  lilierty.  he  that  sold  the  land  and  he  that 
bought  it  meet  together,  and  make  an  estimate  on 
one  hand  of  the  fruits  gathered,  and  on  the  other 
of  the  expenses  laid  out  upon  it.  If  the  fruits 
gathered  come  to  more  than  the  exjieiises  laid  out, 
he  who  sold  it  takes  the  land  again ;  Ijut  if  the 
expenses  )irove  more  than  the  fruits,  the  present 
possessor  receives  of  the  former  owner  the  dill'er 
ence,  and  leaves  the  land  to  him  :  and  if  the  fruits 
received  and  the  exjienses  laid  out  prove  equal, 
the  present  possessor  relinquishes  it  to  the  former 
owner.' 

Our  object  in  making  this  quotation  is  not 
merely  to  atl'ord  an  illustration  of  the  wav  in 
which  the  law  oi'  release  was  worked,  but  to  show 
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that  the  Jewieb  historian  speaks  of  tlie  law  as  a 
reality,  as  a  present  reality,  as  somettiing  in 
actual  operation  ;  the  iinpoitaiice  of  which  evi- 
dence will  pieseiitly  appear. 

The  time  reqiiiied  by  the  Sahhatical  year  and 
by  the  Jubilee  to  be  rescued  from  the  labours  of 
the  field,  was  very  considerable.  Strictly  inter- 
preted the  language  we  have  cited  would  take  out 
of  the  ordinary  course  of  things  every  sixth, 
seventh,  and  eighth  year,  during  each  successive 
septenary,  till  the  circle  of  fifty  years  was  in  each 
period  completed.  Nay  more,  the  old  store,  jiro- 
duced  in  the  sixth  year,  was  to  last  until  the  ninth 
year,  for  the  sixth  year  was  to  bring  forth  fruits 
for  three  ye.us. 

The  reader  has  now  before  him  the  whole  of 
this  extraordinary  piece  of  legislation,  wiiich, 
viewed  in  all  its  liearings — in  its  elVects  on  human 
lal)0ur,  on  character,  on  religious  institutions  and 
observances,  as  well  as  on  the  general  condition 
of  society,  no  less  than  on  the  productiveness  of 
the  land,  and  the  means  of  sustenance  to  its 
inhabitants— is  wholly  unparalleled  by  any  event 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  But  are  we  therefore 
to  disbelieve  and  reject  it?  Tlie  admission  that 
these  laws  were  not  only  given  but  executed,  is  of 
course  an  acknowledgment  of  tiie  divinity  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  :  an  acknowledgment  wiiich 
involves  the  further  recognition  of  miracle — 
indeed  of  a  continually  revolving  cycle  of  mi- 
racles. Such  a  recognition,  however,  is  op[)osed  to 
what  some  theologians,  with  a  strange  jjerversion 
of  the  name,  have  r  garded  as  a  first  principle  in 
their  system,  namely,  that  miracles  aie  inadmis- 
silile,  either  as  being  impossible  or  iniprobalile. 
Accordingly,  since  the  existence  of  the  law  is  un- 
questionaljle,  its  execution  has  been  denied. 

We  at  once  admit  that  the  Scriptures  do  not 
afford  strictly  historical  data  by  which  we  are 
enabled  to  prove  that  the  law  was  carried  into 
elfect  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  Jewish  slate. 
But  how  rash  to  deduce  a  positive  conclusion 
from  a  mere  negation  !  In  order  that  such  an 
inference  should  possess  any  weight,  it  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  sacred  history  was  designed  and 
fitted  to  give  a  complete  detail  of  all  that  con- 
cerned the  Hebrew  nation,  and  specially  to  ex- 
hibit in  actual  operation  the  laws  given  by  Moses. 
No  such  aim  have  the  Scrii)tures  ui  view,  no  such 
office  do  they  execute;  nor  are  we  sure  that 
their  credil)ility  would  be  at  all  enhanced,  did 
they  appear  framed  for  anv  such  unlikely,  not  to 
gay  suspicious,  purpose. 

Tiiere  are  some  p'"iumptions  in  favour  of  the 
reality  "^f  Uw  l?ws  under  consideration.  The  re- 
curring (.triods  of  seven  years  are  in  keeping  with 
the  institution  of  tlie  seventh  day  as  a  Sabbath 
for  man  and  beast.  The  aim  in  both  is  similar^ 
needful  repose.  The  leaduig  idea  involved  in  the 
Juliilee  —  namely,  reslitution  —  also  harmonizes 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Mosaic 
system.  Tlie  land  was  God's,  and  was  entrusted 
for  use  to  the  chosen  people  in  such  a  way  that 
every  individual  had  liis  ])ortion.  A  power  of  per- 
^letual  alienation  would  have  been  a  virtual  denial 
of  God's  sovereign  rights,  while  the  law  of  Jubilee 
was  one  continued  recognition  of  them.  The 
conception  is  purely  theccratical  in  its  whole 
ciiaracter  and  tendencies.  The  theocracy  was  of 
■  iuch  a  nature  as  to  disallow  all  stdiordinate 
'  tlironeg,  principalities,  and  powers;'  and  conse- 
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qi/ently,  to  demand  entire  equality  <jn  tlie  part 
of  the  people.  But  the  ])ower  of  jK'rjietual  aliena- 
tion ill  regard  to  land  would  have  soon  given  rise 
to  the  greatest  inequalities  of  social  condition,  jire- 
senting  what  modern  states  have,  alas!  exhibited 
l)ut  too  much  of — splendid  affluence  on  one  side 
and  sordid  pauperism  on  the  other.  But  these 
laws  tended  to  jireserve  the  original  level  which 
had  a  divine  origin  ;  for  they  would  jirevent  vast 
accumulations,  restrain  cupidity,  preclude  do- 
mestic tyranny,  and  constantly  remind  rich  and 
poor  of  their  essential  equality  in  lliemselves, 
in  the  state,  and  before  Goii.  A  passage  in 
Deuteronomy  (xv.  4),  when  rightly  understood,  as 
in  the  marginal  translation — '  to  the  end  that  there 
be  no  piior  among  you  ' — seems  expressly  to  de- 
clare tliat  the  aim  in  view,  at  least,  of  the  Sabba- 
tical release,  was  to  prevent  the  rise  of  any  gi'eat 
inequality  of  social  condition,  an<l  thus  to  )ire- 
serve  unimpaired  the  essential  character  of  the 
theocracy.  Equally  benevolent  in  its  aim  and 
tendency  does  this  institution  thus  ajipear,  show- 
ing how' thoroughly  the  great  Hebrew  legislator 
cared  and  provi<led  for  individuals,  instead  of 
favouring  classes.  Beginning  with  a  narrow  cycle 
of  seven  days,  he  went  on  to  a  wider  one  of  as 
many  years,  embracing  at  last  seven  times  seven 
annual  revolutions,  seeking  in  all  his  arrange- 
ments rest  for  man  and  beast,  and,  by  a  happy 
personification,  rest  even  for  the  brute  earth  ;  and 
in  the  rest  which  he  required  for  human  beings, 
providing  for  that  more  needful  rest  of  mind 
which  the  sharp  competitions  and  eager  rivalries 
of  modern  society  deny  to  ten  thousand  times  ten 
thousand.  As  being  of  a  benign  character  and 
tendency,  the  law  of  the  Salibatical  and  Jubilee 
year  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  legislation,  and  apjtears  not  unworthy 
of  its  divine  origin. 

Warbuilon  adduced  this  law  {Divine  Legation 
of  Moses)  in  order  to  show  that  Moses  was  in 
truth  .sent  and  sustained  by  God,  since  nothing 
but  a  divine  power  could  bave  given  the  neces- 
sary sujiplies  of  food  in  the  sixth  year.  That 
there  is  some  force  in  this  argument  no  unpreju- 
diced j)erson  can  well  deny  :  Imw  much  surpii^e*! 
then  will  the  reader  tie,  after  pemsing  the  fi;rego- 
iiig  remarks,  to  find  Michaelis  (t'owwit'n<  i.  3SH, 
note)  speaking  thus:. — '  This"  ])roof  would  in  plain 
English  amount  to  this  :  this  law  is  so  extremely 
absurd,  that  he  who  gave  it  must  necessarily  have 
been  sent  from  God,  because  none  but  God  is 
capable  of  counteracting  the  destructive  efl'ects  of 
such  a  law.' 

To  our  mind,  we  remark  in  continuation  of 
these  presumptive  evidences,  there  is  s  inething 
noble,  as  well  as  self-ielying  in  the  annunciation 
of  these  laws  in  the  desert,  ere  yet  the  land  was 
gained,  as  a  part  of  a  general  system  of  leligious 
and  social  jxility,  before  a  horde  rather  than  a 
nation,  a  people  thirsting  fira  tranquil  settlement, 
an<l  therefore  hostile  to  any  mere  illusions,  and 
likely  to  visit  on  their  author's  head  such  fond 
notions  as,  according  to  Michaelis,  these  com- 
mands appeared.  And  why,  if  the  atteuijjt  wa« 
unreal  or  unsuppoiteil,  why  this  legislation  for 
future  times'?  Why,  unless  Moses  was  sujijiorted 
by  a  consciousness  of  a  divine  guidaice,  this  risk 
of  provoking  either  the  ridicule  or  the  disgust  '^{ 
his  wandering  tribes?  In  tiuth,  however,  Mu*« 
in  tliese  laws  lays  tlie    foundation,  wiiile  yet  ir 
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the  wil(lenier-5,  of  institutions  which  were  in  fiill 
hariiioiiy  with  the  entire  system  which  he  said 
b«  nail  received  of  God. 

But  these  laws  either  emanated  from  Moses,  or 
Ihey  did  not.  If  they  did  not.  tliey  arose  after 
file  settlement  in  Catiaan,  and  are  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  convict  their  ral)ricaIor  of  imposture,  if, 
indeed,  any  one  could  have  heeu  found  so  dariny 
as  to  brin^  forth  laws  implyinff  institutions  which 
did  not  exist,  and  which  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances cotdd  not  find  [)ernianence,  even  if 
they  could  ever  be  carried  into  operation  at  all. 
But  if  these  laws  emanated  from  Moses,  is  it 
credible  tliat  he  would  have  given  utterance  to 
commands  vvliich  convict  themselves  of  imjios- 
•ibility  ?  or  caused  the  rise  of  institutions,  which, 
if  unsupported  of  heaven,  must  come  to  a  s])eedy 
termination,  and  in  s;>  doing  act  to  his  own  dis- 
credit as  a  ]jr()l'e8sed  divine  messenger?  There  is 
a  species  of  self-contiderice,  there  is  a  moral 
darinj^  wliicl)  of  itself  vindicates  ilsdivuie  origin: 
the  case  before  us  seems  to  be  an  instance. 

Nor  can  we  see  that  the  law  is  either  '  absurd  ' 
cr  '  jiernicious  '  (Michaelis,  tit  supra).  That  for 
its  successful  exei;ulion  special  divine  aid  was 
needful,  we  by  no  means  deny;  hut  the  Mosaic 
polity  was  in  its  origin,  and  in  its  very  nature, 
•{lecial,  and, '  according  to  the  Scriptures,'  received 
special  aid  of  God. 

So  far  as  (lie  system  of  restitution  is  concerned, 
we  see  nothing  but  wliat  the  power  of  law  and 
the  authority  of  religion  were  capable  of  bringiug 
about.  Bat  coidd  tlie  land  sustain  the  people? 
Wliv  not  1  Palestine  had  a  most  fertile  soil. 
Every  man  having  land,  would  be  a  husliaiid- 
man,  and  therefore  every  part  would  tie  carefully 
tilled.  And  as  his  sustenance  and  that  of  hig 
fanuly  would,  in  the  case  of  each  pro|irietor, 
depend,  not  only  on  his  industry  liut  his  fore- 
•thought,  on  making  provision  not  for  a  contingent 
but  a  certain  v;ant ;  so  every  head  of  a  house 
would  laliour  wisely  and  v.'ell,  and  liusliand  with 
due  care  for  the  year  of  rest:  tiuis,  while  making 
provision  for  liis  bodily  wants,  rising  in  a  proper 
Belf-ros])ect,  and  cultivating  many  important 
moral  qualities.  Besides,  a  year  of  rest  was  a 
great  thing  to  work  for  ;  which  would  sharpen  all 
a  man's  facidties  and  quicken  his  hands ;  and 
wiien  at  leiigtli  the  wished  for  time  arrived, 
the  excellence  of  character  which  the  system 
fostered  would  save  the  licence  from  abuse,  if  not 
turn  it  to  m>ist  important  intellectual  and  re- 
ligious puri«.'ses.  We  shall  be  much  deceived  in 
our  estimate  of  the  moral  and  social  etfects  of  the 
Jubilee,  if  we  judge  from  what  is  probable  in 
regard  fo  (he  over.vorked,  uninstructed.  and  irre- 
ligious thou.saiids  which  crowd  our  modern  cities  or 
Cover  our  fields.  On  the  possihiiiiy  of  the  land's 
atl'ording  sudicient  fooil,  we  find  tiie  following 
important  ]iassage  in  Palfrey's  '  Lectures  on  the 
Jetcisk  Scriptures,'  Boston,  lfi4i,  vol.  i.  p.  303: 
I  find  no  di.Iicully  arising  from  any  inadequacy 
of  the  produce  of  gix  years  to  aH'ord  suslenluice  to 
the  peojile  lor  seven.  To  say  liiat  this  was  in- 
ten  led  would  merely  be  to  say  that  the  design 
i»as  that  tln>  cinsua)ption  of  each  year  should 
only  araount  on  an  average  to  six-sevenths  of 
its  |)r<idiice.  In  siicli  an  arrangement  it  can- 
not l)e  tliiiiight  tiiai  there  was  auytliing  imprac- 
ticable. Thert!  are  gtates  of  tl.,'s  Union  wliich 
txjiort    yearly    mjre    than    half     iieir     produce. 


and    subsist    gubstantially    on     the    reniaindejt, 

their  imports  consisting  mostly  of  luxurie* 
.A.gain,  in  England  nearly  thiee  quarters  oi  tin 
families  are  engaged  in  commerce,  manufactures, 
professions,  and  unjmidiiclive  pursuits;  but  in 
Judsea  every  man  was  a  (iroducer  of  food,  with 
the  advantage  of  a  fine  climate  and  a  rich  soil." 
The  remainder  is  worth  consulting. 

It  may  he  of  s.ime  importance  to  remark  that 
those  who  belie\e  that  these  laws  were  good,  and 
were  also  executed,  are  not  therefore  required  to 
maintain  that  tlie  regular  and  infeiiiled  series  of 
things  was  never  interru|>ted.  Tlie  promises  of 
God  are  in  all  cases  conditioned  on  human  obedi- 
ence. This  condition  is  expressly  laid  down  in 
the  case  before  us  (Lev.  xxv.  18,  o6,  ;^8).  .\t  tlie 
same  time,  the  silence  of  the  sacred  history  before 
the  captivity  looks  as  if  the  law  in  question  was  so 
uninterruptedly,  regularly,  and  as  a  matter  of 
course,  observed  from  Jubilee  to  Jubilee,  tiiat  no 
occasion  transpired  for  rem.uk.  In  history,  as  in 
every  day  life,  more  is  said  of  the  exceptional 
than  the  periodical  and  the  ordinary. 

The  tenor  of  these  observations  will  probably 
lead  the  reader  to  consider  it  a  somewhat  sur- 
prising assertion,  that  these  laws  were  not  executed 
hel'ire  the  Babylonish  exile  ;  vet  such  is  the  state- 
ment of  Winer  (Renl-wiirterl}.  s.  v.  '  .fubeljahr') 
and  De  Wette  {Lehrb.  dcr  ArchHnL  p.  15^).  Some 
jjassages  of  Scripture  are  referred  to,  which  are 
thought  to  imply  the  truth  of  this  position,  as 
1  Kings  xxi.  2:  Isa.  v.  8;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21; 
Lev.  xxvi.  34.  Our  space  does  not  allow  us  to 
go  into  a  critical  examination  of  tliese  texts,  but 
we  may  say,  that  having  carefully  considered 
their  import  and  bearing,  we  cannot  fhid  in  theuj 
the  alleged  im])lication. 

For  the  opposite  view,  there  is,  in  agreemeiit 
with  the  general  tenor  of  this  article,  .some  posi- 
tive evidence  which  must  be  briefly  indicated. 
The  Roman  histori.in  Tacitus  liears  witness  to 
the  observance  of  the  Sabbatical  year  at  least,  in 
the  follow  ng  terms: — 'Septiino  die  otiiim  pla- 
cuisse  ferunt.  quod  is  tinem  laborum  tulerit;  dein 
blandiente  inertia,  seiitimiim  qiioque  annum  ig- 
navise  datum  :'  '  Tliey  give  the  seventh  day  to  ease 
because  it  jiut  an  end  to  laliours ;  moreover, 
through  the  allurements  of  idleness,  the  seventh 
year  also  is  given  to  inactivity"  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  4j. 
Of  course  this  is  an  enemy's  version,  but  the 
evidence  is  ilistitict,  pointed,  and  uiujuestionable. 
We  find  another  strong  evidence  furnished  by. 
Josephus  (^Ant.q.  xiv.  10.  6),  where,  giving  cer- 
tain decrees  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  terms  in  which 
they  were  issued,  he  records  these  words : — 
'  Caesar  hath  ordaine<l  that  the  Jews  pay  a  tribute 
yearly  excepting  the  seventh,  vi-hich  they  call  the 
Sabbatical  year,  because  theieon  they  neither 
receive  the  frtiits  of  their  trees,  nor  do  they  sow  their 
land;'  further  on  he  says  :  'every  year,  the  seventh 
year  excepted,  which  they  call  the  S  ihliatic  year, 
whereon  they  neither  jilough  nor  receive  the  jiro- 
duct  of  their  trees.'  Another  testimony  is  founil 
in  I  Mace.  vi.  49:  'for  tliey  caiiie  out  of  the 
city  (Bethura),  because  they  had  no  victuals  tliere 
to  endure  the  siege,  it  being  a  yenr  of  rest  to 
the  hind.'  In  Ezekiel  a  jiassage  occurs,  where 
beyond  a  qiie.stion  the  year  of  Junilee  is  intended 
(xlvi.  17)  :  '  if  he  give  a  gift  of  his  inheritance  to 
one  of  his  servants,  then  it  sh.ill  be  his  to  the  year 
of  liberty.'      But  there  is  a  jiassage  in  Isaiah  (Ixi 
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1,  2)  Vfhich  appears  to  us  to  fvirnisli  remaikahle 
bad  aatistlidoiv  <?viilt'iice  that  the  Jubilee  itself 
was  observeil  l)«l"iiie  the  ca[)tivity  : — •Tiie.s{)irit  of 
Uie  Loiii  Gud  is  upiin  me,  because  the  Lord  hath 
Riioiiited  me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the 
meek,  to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  capti\es,  and 
tlie  ojiening  of  the  prison  to  them  tiiat  are  bound, 
to  proclaim  tke  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.'' 

Tlie  words  of  Isaiah  we  consider  very  strong'. 
It  is  admitted  that  they  allude  to  the  year  of 
Jubilee  (Kranold  De  Anno  Jubil<Eo,  p.  BO) — but 
then  they  are  ]Kjelry,  not  history.  Wliy,  what  a 
{lurblind  objection  is  this  i  The  clear  implications 
of  poetry  are  the  liesi  and  truest  history,  for  they 
are  an  ai)[)eal  to  what  is  generally  known  and 
recognised,  in  tlie  public  mind.  There  would 
have  been  no  jieitinency  in  the  words  of  Isaiah, 
Jiad  not  the  Jubilee  been  a  thing  of  wiiich  the 
world  aroun<l  him  had  actual  experience;  just 
as  the  force  and  import  of  tlie  words  do  not 
appear  to  the  mind  of  a  modern  reader,  until  he 
is  acquainted  with  the  Mosaic  laws,  and  the 
Jewish  observances  on  the  poinf. 

If,  however,  tlie  essential  element  of  this  system 
of  law,  namely  tlie  Sabliatical  year,  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  an  established  itistitution  in  the  days  of 
Tacitus,  Jospphus,  the  MaccalR^es,  Ezekiel,  and 
Isaiah,  we  think  the  (air  and  legitimate  inference 
is  in  favour  of  those  laws  having  been  long  (ue- 
viously  observed,  proliably  from  the  early  periods 
of  the  Hebrew  republic.  Their  existence  in  a 
declining  slate  of  the  commonwealth  cannot 
be  explained  Hfitliout  seeking  their  origin  nearer 
the  fountain-head  of  those  pure,  living  waters, 
wiiich,  with  tlie  force  of  all  primitive  enthusiasm, 
easily  eO'ected  great  social  wonders,  especially 
wlien  divinely  guided  and  divinelv  sustained. — 

J.  R.  B. 

JVDTRA,  the  southernmost  of  the  three  divi- 
sions of  the  Holy  Land.  It  denoted  the  kingdom 
M'  Jiidah  as  ilistinguished  from  that  of  Israel. 
But  alter  (he  captivity,  as  most  of  the  exiles  who 
TLturned  belon^red  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  the 
name  Judtea  (Judafi)  was  a)iplied  geneiallv  to 
the  whole  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  (Hag. 
i.  1,  14;  ii.  2).  Under  the  Romans,  in  tlie  time 
of  Christ,  Palestine  was  divided  into  Judaea,  Ga- 
lilee, and  Siitnaria  (John  iv.  4,  5;  Acts  ix.  31), 
the  last  including  the  whole  of  the  southern 
part  west  of  tlie  Jordan.  But  tliis  division  was 
only  observed  as  a  political  and  local  distinction, 
for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  part  of  the  country, 
just  as  we  tise  the  name  of  a  county  (  Matt.  ii. 
1,5;  iii.  I;  iv.  2o  ;  Luke  i.  <i5);  but  when  the 
whole  of  Palestine  was  to  be  indicated  in  a 
geneial  way,  the  term  Judsea  was  still  employed. 
Thus  ]Tersons  in  Galilee  and  elsewhere  spoke  of 
going  to  Juilaea  (John  vii.  3;  xi.  7),  to  distin 
guish  the  part  of  Palestine  to  which  they  were 
proceeding;  but  when  persons  in  Rome  and  other 
places  spoke  of  Judaea  (.\cts  xx\iii.  21  i.  they 
used  the  uoi-d  as  a  general  denomination  for  the 
'country  of  the  Jews,  or  Palestine.  Inileed,  the 
name  seems  to  have  ha<t  a  more  extensive  appli- 
cation than  even  to  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan. 
It  denote*/  all  the  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great, 
who  was  v;alled  king  of  Judaea;  and  much  of 
tlipse  lay  beyon<l  the  river.  After  the  death  of 
Herod,  however,  the  Juda>a  tt)  which  his  son 
Archelaus  succeeded  was  only  the  southern  pro- 
vijiice  so  called  (Malt.  ii.  22j ;  whidr  afterwards 


became  a  Roman  jiiovince  dejiendent  on  Syria 
and  governed  by  procuratorc,  and  this  was  its  cwi- 
dition  during  our  Lord's  ministry.  It  was  after- 
wards for  a  time  partly  under  the  dominion  of 
Herod  AgripiKi  the  elder  (Acts  xii.  l-lii),  but 
on  his  death  it  reverted  to  its  former  condition 
uniler  the  Romans. 

If  is  only  Judiea,  in  the  provincial  .serise,  that 
requires  our  present  notice,  the  country  at  large 
being  described  in  the  article  Palestink.  In 
this  sense,  however,  it  was  much  more  extensile 
than  the  domain  of  tlie  tribe  of  Juilali,  even  mure 
so  than  the  kingdom  of  the  .same  name.  There 
are  no  materials  for  describing  i's  limits  with 
piecision;  but  it  included  the  ancient  territories 
of  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  Simeon,  and  pait  of 
Ephraim.  It  is,  however,  not  correct  to  descrilie 
Idumasa  as  not  anciently  belonging  to  Judah. 
The  Idumaea  of  later  times,  or  that  which  be- 
longed to  .Tiida?a,  was  the  southern  jait  of  the 
ancient  Judah,  into  which  the  Idumatans  had 
intruded  during  the  exile,  and  the  annexation  ot 
wiiich  to  Judaea  only  restoied  what  hatl  anciently 
belonged  to  it. 

In  the  rabbinical  writings  Judaea,  as  a  division 
of  Palestine,  is  fiequentl)-  called  '  the  south.'  or 
'the  south  country,"  to  distinguish  it  from  Galilee, 
which  was  called  '  the  north'  (Liglitfoot,  Choroc/. 
Cent.  xii.).  The  distinction  of  the  tribe  of  Juilaii 
into  '  the  .Mountain,'  '  the  Plain,'  and  '  the  Vale,' 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  Old  Testament  (Num. 
xiii.  30),  was  jireserved  under  the  more  e.\lended 
denomination  of  Juila-a.  The  Mountnin,  or  lull 
country  of  Jiuleea  (Josh.  xxi.  11  ;  Luke  i.  39), 
was  that  '  liroad  back  of  mountains,"  as  Liglitfoot- 
calls  it  {Choroij.  Cent,  xi.),  which  fills  the  centre 
of  the  country  t"iom  Hebron  noithwaid  to  beyond 
Jeru.saiem.  The  Plain  was  the  low  country 
towards  the  sea-coast,  and  seems  to  have  included 
not  only  the  broad  plain  which  extt^nds  between 
the  sea  and  the  hill  country,  but  the  lower  )iarts 
of  the  hilly  region  itself  in  that  direction.  Thus 
the  rabbins  allege  that  from  Betlioron  to  the  sea  is 
one  region  (7'.  Ilieios.  Shevdit/i,  ix.  2).  The  J'ale 
is  defined  by  the  rabbins  as  extending  from  En- 
gedi  to  Jericho  (  Lightfoot,  Panergo^i,  h  2)  ;  from 
which,  and 'otlier  indications,  it  seems  to  have 
included  such  parts  of  the  Ghor,  or  great  iilain  of 
the  Jordan,  as  lay  within  the  territory  of  Judaea. 
This  apiiropriction  of  the  teims  is  far  preferable  to 
that  of  some  writers,  such  as  Lightfoot,  who  sup- 
pose 'the  Plain'  to  be  the  broa<l  ])lain  of  th« 
Jordan,  and  'the  ^"  alley  '  to  be  the  lower  valley 
of  the  same  river.  That  which  is  called  ttie 
Wilderness  of  Judeea,  was  the  will!  and  in- 
tiospitalile  region  lying  eastward  of  Jerusalem,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  (Isa. 
xl.  3;  Matt.  iii.  1  :  Luke  i.  80;  iii.  2-4).  We 
may  have  some  notion  of  the  extent  northward 
which  Judaea  had  obtained,  from  Josejihus  calling 
Jerusalem  the  centre  of  the  rx)untry  {De  Bell. 
Jud.  iii.  3.  6);  which  is  reniarkable,  seeing  that 
Jerusalem  was  originally  in  the  northernmost 
liorder  of  the  tribe  ot  Judah.  In  fact,  he  describes 
the  breadth  of  the  country  as  extending  from  the 
Jordan  to  Joppa,  which  shows  that  this  city  was 
in  Judaea.  How  much  further  to  the  north  the 
boundary  lay,  we  cannot  know  with  jirecisioii,  as 
we  are  unacquainted  with  the  site  of  Annath, 
otherwise  Borceros,  which  he  says  lay  on  the 
boundary  line  between  Judaea  and  Samaria.    Th* 
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•ners  fact  lliat  Josephua  makes  Jerusalem  the 
centre  of  t'ne  land  seems  fo  ])r(>ve  tiiat  the  pro- 
vince (lid  not  extenii  so  far  to  tlie  soutli  as  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  same  name.  As  the 
soiitiiem  boundary  of  Jndsea  was  also  th:if  of  the 
whole  countr)',  the  questions  connected  with  it 
l>elonsr  to  the  article  Palestine;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark  that  Josephus  places  tlie 
gonlhern  houmlarv  of  the  Judaea  of  tlie  time  of 
Christ  at  a  village  called  Jardan,  on  the  confines 
of  Arabia  Petraa.  No  place  of  tliis  name  has 
been  found;  and  the  indication  is  very  indistinct, 
from  »lie  fact  that  all  the  country  which  lay  Ije- 
yond  the  Idumsea  of  those  times  was  then  called 
Arabia.  In  fixing  this  boundary,  Josephus  re- 
^arils  Iilumaea  as  part  of  Judaea,  for  he  imme- 
diately after  reckons  that  as  one  of  the  eleven 
districts  into  which  Judaea  was  divided  Most 
of  these  districts  were  denominatetl,  like  our 
counties,    from    tlie    chief    towns.     Tliey    were, 

I.  Jerusalem;  2.  Gophna;  3.  Acrabatta ;  4. 
'Ihumna;  5.  Lydda ;  6.  Emmaus ;  7.  Pella; 
ft.   Idnmaea;    9.  Engaddi ;   10.  Herod ium  ;  and 

II.  Jericho. 

Judaea  is,  as  the  above  intimations  would  sug- 
{fpsl,  a  coimfry  full  of  hills  and  valleys.  The 
hills  are  generally  sejiarated  from  one  another  by 
valleys  and  torrents,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
of  moderate  height,  uneven,  and  seldom  of  any 
regular  figure.  The  rock  of  which  they  are  com- 
j)osed  is  easily  converted  into  soil,  ,which  being 
arrested  by  the  terraces  when  washed  tlown 
by  the  rains,  renders  the  hills  cultivable  in  a 
series  of  long,  narrow  gardens,  formed  by  these 
terraces  fron)  tiie  base  upwards.  In  this  manner 
the  hills  were  in  ancient  times  cultivated  most 
industriously,  and  euriclied  and  beautified  with 
the  fig-tree,  tiie  olive-tree,  and  the  vine;  ai.d  it  is 
thus  that  tlie  scanty  cultivation  which  still  sub- 
sists is  now  carried  on.  But  when  tlie  inhabitants 
were  rooted  out.,  anil  the  culture  neglected,  the 
terrai.-es  fell  to  decay,  and  tiie  soil  which  had 
lieen  collected  in  them  was  washed  down  into  the 
valleys,  leaving  only  the  arid  rock,  naked  and 
desolate.  This  is  the  general  character  of  tiie 
g -eTiery  ;  but  in  some  parts  the  hills  are  beauti- 
fully wooded,  and  in  others  the  application  of 
the  ancient  mode  of  cultivation  still  suggests  to 
the  traveller  how  rich  the  country  once  was  and 
?ni.;lit  be  again,  and  how  beautiful  the  prospects 
which  it  offered.  A^,  however,  much  of  this  was 
the  result  of  cultivation,  the  country  was  probably 
anciently,  as  at  present,  naturally  less  fertile  than 
either  Samaria  or  Galilee.  The  present  diflerence 
is  very  pointedly  remarked  by  ditlerent  travellers  ; 
and  Lord  LinJ-ay  ])lainly  declares  that  '  all 
Judaea,  except  the  hills  of  Heliron  and  the  vales 
immediately  about  Jerusalem,  is  barren  and  de- 
solate. But  the  prospect  brightens  as  soon  as  you 
quit  it,  and  Samaria  and  Galilee  still  smile  like 
the  land  of  promise."  But  there  is  a  season — after 
the  spring-rains,  and  bef.ne  the  summer  heat  has 
absoibed  all  the  moisture  left  by  them — when 
eien  tiie  desert  is  clothe<l  with  verdure;  and  at 
that  season  the  valleys  of  .Indaea  present  a  refresh- 
ingly green  appearance.  This  vernal  season,  how- 
ever, is  of  short  duration,  and  by  the  beginning  of 
May  the  gr.tss  upon  the  niountains,  and  every 
vestige  of  vegetation  upon  the  lower  groimds,  have 
in  general  cump'elely  disa|ipeare<i  (see  Pictorial 
Hittory  of  I'alestine  ;  Introduct.  pp.  39,  40,  1 19, 


120;  Nau.  p.  439;  Roger,  j..  182;  Mariti,  iL  SOT 
Lindsay,  ii.  70  :  Sephens,  li.  249  ;  Elliot,  p.  40S, 
109;   Ulin,  ii.  32;ij. 

JUDAH  (ni-in*,  celebrated;  Sept.  'loiSw), 
fourth  son  of  .Jacob  and  I*ah  (b.c.  1755).  Th« 
narrative  in  Genesis  biings  this  patriarch  nior« 
before  the  reader,  and  makes  known  more  of  h;« 
history  and  character,  than  it  does  in  (he  case  of 
any  other  of  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Josejih.  It  is  indeed  chiefly 
in  connection  with  Joseph  that  the  facts  respecting 
Judah  transpire;  and  as  they  have  already  been 
given  in  the  articles  J.*cob  and  Joseph,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  indicate  them  shortly  in  this 
place.  It  was  Judah's  advice  that  the  bretliren 
followed  when  they  s(dd  Josejih  to  the  Ishmaelites, 
instead  of  taking  his  life.  By  the  light  of  his 
subsequent  actions  we  can  see  that  bis  conduct 
on  this  occasion  arose  from  a  generous  impulse, 
although  the  form  of  the  question  he  put  to  them 
has  been  sometimes  held  to  suggest  an  interested 
motive  : — '  Wliat  profit  is  it  if  we.  slay  our  brother 
and  conceal  his  blootl?  Come,  let  us  sell  him,' 
&c.  (Gen.  jfcxxvii.  26,  27). 

Not  long  after  this  Judah  withdrew  from  the 
paternal  tents,  and  went  to  reside  at  Adullam, 
in  the  country  which  afterwards  Iwre  his  name. 
Here  he  married  a  woman  of  Canaan,  called 
Shuah,  and  had  by  her  three  sons,  Er,  Onan,  and 
Shelah.  When  the  eldest  of  these  sons  became 
of  fit  age,  he  was  married  to  a  woman  named 
Tamar,  but  soon  after  died.  Ashe  died  childless, 
the  patriarchal  law,  afterwards  adopted  into  the 
Mosaic  code  (Deut.  xxv.  (i),  required  him  to 
bestow  upcin  the  widow  his  second  son.  This  he 
did  :  but  as  Onan  also  soon  died  childless,  Judah 
became  reluctant  to  bestow  his  only  surviving 
son  upon  this  woman,  and  put  her  otf  with  the 
excuse  that  be  was  not  yet  of  sufficient  age. 
Taniar  accordingly  remained  in  her  lather's  house 
at  Adullam.  She  had  the  usual  passion  of 
Eastern  women  for  offspring,  and  could  not  endure 
the  stigma  of  having  been  twice  mariied  without 
bearing  children,  while  the  law  precluded  liei 
from  contracting  any  alliance  but  that  which 
Judah  withheld  her  from  completing.  . 

Meanwhile  Judah's  wife  died,  and  after  the 
time  of  mourning  had  expired,  he  went,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Hirati,  to  attend  the  shearing 
of  his  sheep  at  Timnath  in  the  same  ijeigldxiui- 
hood.  These  circumstances  suggested  to  Tamar 
the  strange  thought  of  connecting  herself  with 
Judah  himself,  under  the  guise  of  a  loose  wonian. 
Having  waylaid  him  on  the  road  to  Timnath, 
she  succeeded  in  her  oliject,  and  wlien  the  conse- 
quences began  fo  be  manifest  in  the  jierson  of 
Tamar,  Judah  was  highly  enraged  at  her  crime, 
and,e.\ercisiiig  the  powers  whicli  l>elonge>\  to  him 
as  the  head  of  tlie  family  she  had  dishonourei, 
he  commanded  her  to  be  brought  forth,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  flames  as  an  adulieress.  But  when 
she  ap])«'ared,  she  produced  tiie  ring,  the  lirace'- 
let,  iind  the  stall",  which  he  had  left  in  pledge 
with  her;  and  put  him  fo  confusion  by  declaiing 
that  they  belonged  to  the  father  of  her  coming 
ofl'sjiring.  Jndah  acknowledged  them  to  be  his, 
and  confessed  that  he  bad  been  wrong  in  with 
liolding  Shelah  from  her.  Tlie  result  of  this  pain- 
ful affair  was  the  birth  of  two  sons,  Zerah  umI 
Pliarez,   froaa  whom,  with   Shelah,    th«  tiib*  of 
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JutUii  descended.  Pharez  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  line  from  which  David,  (he  kings  of  Jiidah, 
and  Jesus  came  (Gen.  xxxviii. ;  xlvi.  12;  1 
Chron.  ii.  3-5;  Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii.  33). 

Tliese  cii-ciimstances  seem  to  liave  disgusted 
Judah  with  his  residence  in  towns ;  f(/r  we  Hiid 
him  ever  afterwards  at  his.  father's  tents.  His 
experience  of  life,  and  th.e  streii','th  of  his  cha- 
racter, appear  to  have  giveti  him  much  influence 
witlijacuh;  and  it  was  cliiefly  from  confidence 
in  him  that  tlie  aged  father  at  lengtli  consented 
to  allow  lieiijamin  to  go  down  to  Kgypt.  Tliat 
this  confidence  was  not  mis])laced  has  already 
been  shown  [Joseph]  ;  a.id  there  is  not  in  the 
whole  range  of  literature  a  liner  piece  of  true 
natural  eloquence  than  that  in  which  Judah  oilers 
aimself  to  remain  as  a  bond-slave  in  tlie  ])lace  of 
Benjamin,  for  whose  safe  return  he  had  made 
liimself  responsible  to  ids  father.  Tlie  strong  emo- 
tions which  it  raised  in  Joseph  disabled  iiim  from 
keeping  up  longer  the  disguise  he  had  liitherlo 
Tnaintaineit,  and  there  are  few  who  have  read  it 
witiiout  being,  like  him,  njoved  even  to  tears. 

We  hear  nothing  more  of  Jutlah  till  he  re- 
ceived, along  with  his  brothers,  the  final  blessing 
of  his  father,  which  was  conveyed  in  lofty  lan- 
guage, glancing  far  into  futurity,  and  strongly 
indicative  of  tlie  high  destinies  wliich  awaited  the 
tribe  that  was  to  descend  from  him. 

2.  JUDAH,  TRIBE  OF.  This  tribe  sprang 
from  Judah,  the  son  of  Jacob.  When  the  Israelites 
quitted  Egypt,  it  already  exiiibiteil  tlie  elements 
of  its  future  distinction  in  a  larger  population 
than  any  of  the  other  tribes  possessed.  It  num- 
bered 74,000  adult  males,  being  nearly  12,000 
more  tiian  Dan,  the  next  in  point  of  numbers,  and 
34,100  more  than  Ephraim,  which  in  the  end  con- 
tested with  it  the  superiority  among  the  Iriljes. 
During  the  soji.urn  in  the  wilderness,  Judah 
neither  gained,  like  some  tribes,  nor  lost  like  others. 
Its  numbers  had  increased  to  76,500,  being 
12,100  moie  than  Issachar,  wliich  liad  becimie 
next  to  it  in  population  (Num.  i.  25).  In  the 
first  distribution  of  lands,  the  tiibe  of  Judah  re- 
ceived the  soutliernmost  part  of  Palestine,  to  the 
extent  of  fully  one-tliird  of  the  whole  country  to 
be  distributed  among  the  nine  and  a  half  tribes 
for  which  provision  was  to  be  made.  This  over- 
sight was  discovered  and  rectified  at  the  time  of 
the  second  distribution,  which  was  founded  on 
an  actual  survey  of  the  country,  when  Simeon 
and  Dan  received  allotments  out  of  the  territory 
which  liavl  before  been  wholly  assigned  to  Judah 
(Josh.  xix.  y).  That  wldcii  remained  was  still 
very  large,  and  more  proportioned  to  tlie  future 
greatness  than  tlie  actual  wants  of  the  tribe.  We 
now  also  know,  ihrougli  the  researches  of  recent 
travellers,  that  the  extent  of  good  land  belonging 
to  this  tribe,  southward,  was  much  greater  than  had 
usually  Ijcen  supposed,  mucii  of  that  winch  had 
been  laid  down  in  ma]}s  as  mere  desert,  being  actu- 
ally comjKised  of  excellent  ])asture  land,  and  in 
part  of  arable  soil,  still  exhibiting  some  traces  of 
ancient  cultivation.  Wlieii  Judah  became  a 
kingdom,  the  original  extent  of  territory  assigned 
to  tlie  tribe  was  more  than  restored  or  compen- 
sated, for  it  must  Have  included  the  domains  of 
Simeon,  and  we  know  that  Benjamin  was  in- 
cluded in  'j. 

The  history  of  the  Judges  aintains  fewer  facts 
Wtpecting  this  impoitant  tribe     :.an  might  be  ex- 
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pected.  It  seems  however  to  have  been  usuallj 
considered  tiiat  (he  birtlnight  which  Reuben  for- 
feited had  passed  to  Judah  under  the  blessing  ol 
Jacob;  and  a  sanction  was  given  to  this  innjressioll 
when,  after  the  death  of  Joshua,  the  divine  oracle 
nominated  Judah  to  take  precedence  of  the  othei 
trilies  In  the  war  against  the  Canaanites  (Judg. 
i.  2).  It  does  not  appear  that  any  tribe  was  dis- 
posed to  tlispute  the  siijjerior  claim  of  Judah  om 
its  own  account,  except  Ejjhraim,  although  in 
doing  this  Ephraim  had  the  sup].orf  of  olhe* 
trilies.  Ephraim  appears  to  have  resteci  its  claiir* 
to  the  leadeiship  of  the  tribes  upon  the  gionn.l 
that  (he  house  of  Josepb,  whose  interest  it  repre- 
sented, had  received  tlie  birthright,  or  double  por- 
tion of  the  ekltsf,  by  the  adoption  of  the  two  son* 
of  Joseph,  wlio  became  the  founders  of  ^wo  trilies 
in  Israel.  The  existence  of  the  sacerdotal  esta- 
blishment at  Shiloh,  in  Ephraim,  was  doubtless 
also  alleged  by  the  tribe  as  a  ground  of  superioi  ity 
over  Judah.  When,  theieloie,  Judah  a.ssumed 
the  sceptre  in  the  ptrson  of  David,  and  when  the 
sacerdotal  establishment  was  removed  to  Jeru- 
salem, p]pliraim  could  not  brook  tlie  eclipse  it  had 
sustained,  and  took  the  first  opportunity  of  erect- 
ing a  sejiarate  tiirone,  and  foiming  separate  estit- 
blishmentsfor  worshi|) and  sacrifice.  Perhaps  the 
separation  of  the  kingdoms  may  thus  be  traced  to 
the  rivalry  of  Judah  and  Epiuaim.  After  that 
separation  the  rivalry  was  between  the  two  king- 
doms ;  but  it  was  still  popularly  considered  as 
representing  the  ancient  rivalry  of  these  great 
tribes;  for  the  prophet,  in  foretelling  the  repose  of 
a  coming  time,  describes  it  by  saying,  '  The  envy 
also  of  Epiiraim  sliall  depart,  anil  the  adversaries 
of  Judah  shall  be  cut  off :  Epiiraim  sliall  not  envy 
Judah,  and  Judah  shall  not  vex  Ephraim'  (Isa. 
xiii.  12). 

3.  JUDAH,  KINGDOM  OF.  When  the  ter- 
ritory of  all  the  rest  of  Israel,  excejit  .ludali  and 
Benjamin,  was  lost  to  the  kingdom  of  Rehoboam, 
a  special  single  name  was  needed  to  denote  that 
which  remained  to  him  ;  and  almost  of  neces.>ify 
tlie  word  Judah  received  an  extended  nieai  ing;  ac- 
cording to  which  it  coni{iri-ed  not  Benjamin  only, 
but  the  jiriests  and  Levites,  who  were  ejected  in 
great  miiribers  from  Israel,  and  rallied  round  the 
house  of  David.  At  a  still  later  time,  when  the 
nationality  of  tiie  ten  trilies  had  lieen  dissolved, 
and  every  practical  distinction  between  the  ten 
anu  the  two  had  vanished  during  the  captivity, 
the  scatteied  body  had  no  \  isible  head,  except  in 
Jerusalem,  which  had  been  re-occupied  iiy  a  jkii- 
tion  of  Juda/i's  exiles.  In  consequence  the  name 
Judah  (or  Jew)  attached  itself  to  the  entire 
nation  from  about  tlie  epoch  of  tiie  restoration. 
But  ill  this  aiticle  Judah  is  understood  of  the 
peojjle  o\'er  which  David  s  successors  leigneil,  Ik, in 
Reliolioam  to  Zedekiah.  Under  the  aitlcle  Isuaei, 
the  chronology  of  the  two  kingdoms  has  been  dis- 
cussed, which,  however,  was  not  cairied  below  the 
capture  of  Samaria.  In  the  lower  pait  of  the  list 
we  lose  the  check  which  toe  doulile  line  (.!'  kings 
alibrded  ;  but  for  the  same  reason  the  problem  is 
simpler.  Tlie  only  difliciilty  encounteied  here 
rises  out  of  the  affes  assigned  to  some  of  the  kings 
of  Judah.  For  this  leason,  in  the  following  list, 
all  their  ages  are  inseited,  so  far  as  tliey  are 
recoided.  It  has  been  thought  sufliciint  to  ada 
Winer's  chronology  to  the  dates  as  givMi  tboTt 
in  the  vticle  Ibuarl. 
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Years 

of 
Reijfn. 

Father's 

Aye  at 

Accession  of 

Age. 

B.C. 

Son's 
Binli. 

Rfboboam 

17 

41 

975 



Abijah 

3 

— 

957 

*22 

Asa      .... 

41 

— 

9.>5 

*22 

Jeliosliapliat     . 

25 

35 

914 

*22 

[Jeli(Mani  installed^ 

8 

32 



— 

Jelioiam  alone 

— 

(35) 

8''9 

25 

Aliiiziali     . 

1 

22 

SS5 

17 

[Queen  Atlialiali] 

7 



SS4 

— 

Jelioa-sli 

3fl? 

7 

R7S 

22 

Amaziali    .      • 

29 

25 

R3S 

22 

Uzziah 

63? 

16 

!^09 

38 

Jotljam 

16 

25 

757 

43 

Aliaz    .... 

16 

20 

741 

22 

IIt^z(.'kial)  . 

29 

25 

721. • 

10 

Haiiasseli 

55 

12 

()96 

42 

Anion  .... 

2 

22 

f)4l 

45 

Jujiali  .... 

31 

S 

639 

16 

Jelioahivz    . 

4 

23 

609 

15 

Jehoiakim,  liis  bro- 

ther .... 

11 

25? 

609 

13? 

Jelioiacliin 

1 

4 

18 

598 

IS 

Zedekiah,    his    fa- 

tlier's  lirother     . 

11 

21 

59S 

2S 

Zedekiah  is  deposed 



— 

5S8 

— 

The  ages  of  Abijati  and  Asa  at  tlieir  accession 
not  heing  given,  the  three  h'rst  numhers  in  liie  last 
column  ary  averages  only,  Rehoboam  having  been 
born  66  or  67  years  hefore  Jehosha])hat.  It  is 
cleiiriy  imjiossihle  that  Ahaz  should  iiave  been 
only  10  years  older  than  his  son  Hezekiah.  To 
lessen  tlie  absurdity,  Mr.  Clinton  follows  tlie 
reading  of  the  Sept.  in  2  Ciiron.  xxviii.  1,  wliich 
makes  Ahaz  25  years  of  age  at  his  accession. 
But  in  2  Kings  xvi.  2,  the  Sept.  lias  20,  so  thai 
no  vveiglit  caii  be  laid  on   its  reading  in  the  other 

1>assage.  Besides,  this  is  inadequate  to  untie  the 
;not  ;  for  it  still  remains  that  Jothain  was  a 
grandfatlier  by  the  male  line  at  the  age  of  31 
(intleed,  a  year  earlier  in  Mr.  Clintcm's  sclieme, 
who  ])laces  the  accession  of  Jotham  in  u.c.  756); 
nor  is  it  )jn)bable  that  three  kings  in  succession 
ascended  the  llirnne  at  the  age  of  25  years.  II 
arliltrary  change  must  be  used,  the  most  eti'ectual 
would  l)e  to  h)wer  the  age  of  Hezekiali  at  ids 
accession  by  10  years;  but  no  certainty  on  these 
matters  can  l)e  eti'ected.  A  s  tnilar  dilliculty 
occur*  with  .lelioiakim,  wliose  father  Josiah  is 
maiie  to  have  been  but  13  years  older  than  he. 
.Siu';e,  however,  it  is  probable  that  .leiioaliaz  was 
ohl-»r  tiian  Jelioiakini,  peihaps  the  number  25, 
wnich  expresses  Jehoiakim's  age  at  his  accession, 
U  corru]it. 

From  Relioboam  to  .lehoiacliin  are  16  genera- 
tions and  400  years,  between  the  birtlis  of  the  first 
and  last;  which  gives  an  average  of  25  yeais  to  a 
genera:iori.  This  is  ratlier  siiort  for  the  direct  line 
of  liesrent,  especially  wlien  we  consider  tliat,  where 
polygamy  is  jtractised,  t\)e  eldest  sow  is  byno  means 
«o  I  ert.iin,  uiien  alive,  to  succeed  to  the  tinone  as 
witli  us.  In  fact,  from  the  ages  of  tlieir  fatliers 
we  may  probaldy  infer  tliat  Amon,  Manasseli, 
Jotham,  and  Uzziali,  were  younger  sons,  as  Aha- 
liah  is  said  to  liave  Ijeen  (2  Cinori.  xxii.  I).  The 
t!ir»f  last  generations  of  tlie  series  together  occupy 
but  16+13  -|- 16  =»^  47  years;  so  tha'  Amon.  had 
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he  lived,  would  have  been  a  gre.ut-grandfati.er  fir 
the  male  line)  at  the  age  of  47  ;  a  thing  80  un- 
paralleled a.s  to  lead  to  the  suspicion  thai  tiie 
later  chronology,  wheie  we  lose  tlie  double  «<^rie» 
of  kings,  is  le.ss  ti  be  de]ieiided  on.  There  is  an 
apparent  difficulty  also  as  to  Ahaziah,  found  in 
2  Clnou.  xxii.  1,  2.  That  he  was  '  42  years  olil' 
at  his  accession  is  an  olivious  error  for  2^ 
(2  Kings  viii.  26)  :  that  he  slioiild  liave  l)een  tiie 
yoimgest  of  niiuiy  sons,  and  yet  only  17  years 
younger  than  Ids  father,  is  to  be  explained  hy  big 
father  alreadij  having  many  wives  ;  Init  still  it  is 
remarkaljle. 

Where  polygamy  prevails,  the  extermination  of 
a  royal  house  by  the  enmity  of  lirotiiers  is  notori- 
ously to  lie  dreaded,  in  spiteof  lhen\imber  of  pos- 
terity which  single  mon.irchs  can  somelimes  count. 
Tnat  the  house  of  Divid  encountered  tliis  dangei 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  Kings.  Two 
massacre.*  are  therein  fonnd  ;  one  of  '  the  brethren 
of  Ahaziah,"  '  forty-two  men,'  the  sonsof  Jelioram, 
by  the  hypocritical  zeal  of  Jehu;  and,  almost 
simultaneously,  '  all  the  seed-royal  (the  xcns  of 
Ahaziah"::)  by  Queen  .-Vthaliah  (2  Kings  x.  13, 
14;  xi.  1).  Only  an  inlant  son  of  Ahaziah  (all 
in  fact  must  have  been  of  lender  age)  was  saveJ 
from  this  slaughter,  who,  44  yeais  afterwards,  was 
assassinated  by  his  own  ])eople  (2  Kings  xii.  20), 
as  was  his  son  Amaziali  (xiv.  19),  and  at  a  later 
jieriod  Amon  (xxi.  23)  ;  l)ut  no  mas.sacre  of  trie 
royal  family  accompanied  either  of  these  muiders. 
In  the  Chronicles  (2  Chion.  xxi.  4)  we  read  that 
Jelioram  slew  all  his  brethren,  the  sons  of  Jeiio- 
shaphat,  fiom  jealousy  of  the  ])ower  with  which 
their  father  had  invested  them;  and  .Tehoram's 
own  sons  are  said  to  have  been  all  slain,  but  one, 
by  the  Philistines  and  Aiabians;  so  tliiit  Ahaziah 
had  no  brethren  left  for  Jehu  to  slay ;  but 
'  brethren  '  must  be  taken  with  some  latitude  to 
mean  '  brotliers'  soirs"  (2  Chron.  xxi.  4,  17  ;  xxii. 
1,  8),  It  must,  howe\er,  be  confessed  that  this 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  chronology  ;  for  at  this 
time  the  age  of  Jelioram.  tlieir  supposed  grand- 
father (^liad  he  been  ali\e),  would  have  been  38 
yeais  ;  so  that  the  ehlest  of  these  '  forty-two  men  ' 
could  liaiely  have  been  6  yens  old.  Some  error, 
theiefoie,  mu.st  be  admilleil  in  the  iiarr:itive  of 
tiie  Cliioniclei  concerning  Jelioram  and  his  .son; 
and,  in  fact,  this  is  riot  the  only  point  in  which  it 
is  inconsistent  with  that  in  the  Kings.  Jelioram 
is  said  to  have  received  a  letter  fiom  Klijaji  the 
jndjihet  (2  Chron  xxi.  12)  at  a  time  when  i.e  had 
alieady  ascended  into  heaven,  according  to  the 
Kings:  also,  in  2  Kings  viii.  24,  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  buried  '  with  his  lathers,"  wliich  is 
directly  contradicted  by  2  Chron.  xxi.  20.  To 
finish  the  subject  of  cluonology  it  may  be  ob- 
served :  (1.)  It  is  reniiiikable  that  Jehoshabeatti, 
the  daughter  of  Ahaziah,  should  have  been  wife 
of  Jehoiada  the  priest  2  Chn.n.  xxii.  II).  I'or 
as  Jehoiada  lived  to  the  age  of  130  (>:xiv.  15), 
and  died  many  years  befoie  Jehoash,  the  jiiiest- 
must  have  been  some  70  years  older  than  hia 
wife.  (2.)  Tiie  date  '  36  years.'  in  2  Chron. 
xri.  1,  is  certainly  wrong,  since  Baasha  died  in 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Asa.  The  number  16 
instead  of  36  would  agree  siifiiciently  well  with 
the  history  ;  but  we  cannot  with  prt.|.riety  so  cor- 
rect the  text,  because  of  the  date  35  in  the  last 
verse  of  the  preceding  clia])ter;  not  to  mention 
that  the  nairative  in  the  Chronicles  represento  the 
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declension  of  the  pious  Asa  as  lieing  only  towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  (xv.  17).  Clinton  overlooks 
tliis,  and  wisiies  ('  with  many  comnientatois  ')  to 
interiiret  '  the  tliirty-sixth  year  of  the  reiujn  of 
Asa  '.  to  mean  '  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  the  divided 
monarchy ;"  hut  this  is  not  interpretation  at  all. 

Wlien  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  hecame  rent 
with  intestine  war,  it  might  have  been  foreseen 
that  the  Edomites,  Moabitos,  and  other  surround- 
ing nations  would  at  once  refuse  their  accustomed 
tribute,  and  become  again  practically  inde- 
pendent; and  some  irregular  invasion  of  these 
tribes  might  liave  been  dreaded.  It  was  a  mark 
of  conscious  weakness  and  not  a  rec>ult  of  strength, 
that  Rehoboam  fortilied  15  cities  (2  Chron.  xi. 
511),  in  which  his  )ieople  might  find  defence 
against  the  irregular  armies  of  his  roving  neigh- 
bours. But  a  more  formidable  enemy  came  in, 
Shishak  king  of  Kgypt.  against  whom  the  for- 
tresses were  of  no  avail  (xii.  4),  and  to  whom 
Jerusalem  was  forced  to  open  its  gates;  and.  from 
the  despoiling  of  his  treasures,  Rehoboam  pio- 
bably  suitaiiied  a  still  greater  shock  in  its  moral 
eliect  on  the  Moabites  and  Edomites,  than  in  the 
direct  loss:  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  that  he  any 
'  longer  retained  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  or 
any  very  lucrative  trade.  Judged  of  by  the 
number  of  soldiers  recounted  in  the  Chronicles, 
the  strength  of  the  early  kings  of  Judah  must  have 
been  not  only  great,  but  rapidly  increasirig.  The 
following  are  the  armies  there  given  : — 

Rehoboam    gathered    180,000  chosen   men  (2 
Chron.    xi.    1).       (Shishak    attacked    him    with 
8il,0!)0   horse,    1200   chariots,   besides    infantry.) 
Al)ijaii  set  in  array  400,000  valiant  men  (xiii. 
%  17),  and  slew  oOO,(  00  of  Jeroboams  800,000 
in  one-  battle.     Asa  had   300,000  heavy  armed, 
ind  260,000   light  armed  men  (xiv.  8).     (Zerah 
4ivaded  him  with  l,0i)O,000   men  and  300  cha- 
iota.)     Jehosliaphat  kept  up: — 
3(ll),00l)   under  Adnah, 
2«(),000  under  Jehonahan, 
200,000   under  Amasiah. 
200,000  (light  aimed)  under  Eliadah, 
1^0,000  under  Jehozabad  (xvii.  14-19), 
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Total  .  1,160.000  for  field  service. 

'These  waited  on  the  king;'  besides  the  garrisons 

'  in  the  fenced  cities." 

After  Jehosliaphat  followed  the  calamitous 
affinity  with  tlie  house  of  Ahah,  and  the  mas- 
sacres of  lioth  families.  Under  Jehoiada  the 
priest,  and  Jehoash  his  pupil,  no  martial  efforts 
were  made ;  but  Amaziah  son  of  Jehoash,  after 
I  hiring  100.000  Israelites  to  no  purpose,  made 
war  on  the  Edomites,  slew  10,000,  and  thiew 
10,000  more  down  from  the  top  of  their  rock 
(sxv.  5,  6,  11,  12).  His  own  force  in  Judah, 
from  20  years  old  and  ujivvaids,  was  numbered 
at  only  300,000  choice  men,  able  to  handle  s|iear 
Mid  sl'ield.  His  s'.m  Uzziah  had  2600  military 
officers,  and  307,500  men  of  war  (xxvi.  12,  13j. 
Ahaz  lost,  in  a  sin;;le  battle  with  Pekah,  120.000 
valiant  men  (xxviii.  6),  alter  the  severe  slaughter 
ne  had  recei\ed  from  Kezin  king  of  Syria;  after 
which  no  further  military  strength  is  ascribed  to 
the  kings  of  Judah.  As  to  all  these  numl)eis  tiie 
Vatican  Sept.  agrees  with  the  received  Hebrew 
text. 

These  figures  have  caused  no  small  per])lexity, 
tnd  have  suggested  to  some  the  need  of  conjec- 


tural emendation.  But  if  they  have  been  cor- 
ru])teii,  it  is  by  system,  and  on  pur])03e;  for  iherw 
is  far  too  great  iniiformity  in  them  to  be  the  re«uK 
of  accident.  It  perhaps  deserves  remaik,  that  in 
the  l)ook  of  Kings  no  numbers  of  such  startling 
magnitude  are  fuund.  The  army  ascrilied  to 
Rehoboam  (1  Kings  xii.  21)  is,  indeed,  as  in 
Chronicles,  1^0,000  men  ;  but  if  wo  explain  it  of 
those  afile  to  fight,  the  numl)er,  (iiovigh  oeitainly 
large,  may  be  dealt  with  historically.  See  tlie 
article  on  Population. 

As  the  most  important  external  relations  of 
Isiael  were  with  Damascus,  so  weie  those  of 
Judah  with  Kdom  and  Egypt.  Some  levolutlon 
in  the  state  of  Egypt  appears  to  ha\e  followed  the 
reign  of  Siiishak.  Apparently  the  country  must 
have  fallen  under  tlie  power  of  an  Etiiiopiau 
dynasty;  (or  the  name  of  the  Lubim,  wh;)  ac- 
companied Zerah  in  hi.^  attack  on  Asa,  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  proving  that  Zeiali  was  fiom 
Semiaar.  the  ancient  Meroe.  But  as  this  inva- 
sion was  signally  repulsed,  the  attempt  was  not 
repeated;  and  Judah  enjoyed  entire  tranquillity 
from  that  quarter  until  the  invasion  of  Pharaoh- 
necho.  In  fact  it  may  seem  that  this  success 
assisted  the  reaction,  favourable  to  tiie  power  of 
Judah,  which  was  already  begun,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  cliange  in  the  jjolicy  of  Damascus. 
Whether  Abijah  had  been  in  league  with  (he 
father  of  Benhadail  I.  (as  is  generally  inl'erred 
from  1  Kings  xv.  19)  may  be  doubted;  for  the 
address  cannot  be  rendeicd,  '  Let  there  be  a 
league  between  me  and  thee,  as  there  teas  between 
my  father  and  thine  ;'  and  it  })os,sibly  is  only  a 
hyperbolical  phrase  of  friendship  for,  '  Let  us  l,e 
in  close  alliance;  let  tis  count  uw  f-**hers  to  have 
been  allies."  However  this  may  '*;,  .-Vsa  bought, 
by  a  costly  sacrifice,  the  serv'^^eanle  aid  of  the 
Damascene  king.  Israel  was  soon  distressed,  and 
Judah  became  once  more  formidable  to  her  south- 
ern neighbours.  Jelioshaj:hat  appears  t.i  have  ;e- 
asseited  the  Jewisli  autlioiity  over  the  Edomit«^s 
without  wiiir,  and  to  have  set  his  own  viceroy  over 
them  (1  Kings  xxii.  47).  Intending  to  resume 
tlie  distant  commerce  which  had  been  so  pio/itable 
to  .Solomon,  he  built  shi]is  snitalile  for  long  voy- 
ages ('ships  q/Tarsliisir  as  they  aie  rightly  called 
in  1  Kings  xxii.  4S — a  phrase  which  tl^e  Chronicler 
has  misunderstood,  and  translated  into  'sbijis  to 
go  to  Taishish,"  2  Chron.  xx.  36);  but  not  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  Tyrian  sailors,  as  .Solomon 
hail,  he  lost  the  vessels  by  violent  weather  beh.-ie 
they  had  sailed.  Upon  this,  Al.aziah,  king  of 
Judah,  olfered  the  service  of  his  own  maiineis,  pro- 
bably from  the  tribe  of  Asher  and  others  acou.s- 
tomed  to  tlie  Me>literranean ;  but  Jehoshaphal 
was  too  discouraged  to  accept  his  (dfer,  and  liie 
experiment  was  never  renewed  by  atiy  Hebrew 
king.  The  Edomites,  who  jiaid  only  a  forced 
allegiance,  soon  after  revolted  from  Jehoiam,  and 
electeil  tlieir  own  king  (2  Kings  viii.  20,  22;.  At 
a  later  time  they  were  severely  defeated  by  Ama- 
ziah (2  Kings  xiv.  7),  whose  son,  Uzziah,  furtifie«i 
the  tow"  of  Klath,  intending,  piobably,  to  resume 
maritime  enterprise;  but  it  remained  a  bairei: 
possession,  and  was  finally  taken  from  them  by 
Rezin,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi.  6). 
The  Philistines,  in  these  times,  seem  to  lia\e  liillec 
from  their  former  greatness,  their  league  having 
been  so  long  dissolved.  The  most  remai  kalde  even! 
in  which  they  are  concerned  is  the  assault  on  J» 
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msaleiiij  in  the  reign  of  Jehoiam  (2  Chron.  xxi. 
18,  17\ 

It  is  s.ril'iiug^ly  indicative  of  tlie  stormy  scenes 
llirough  vvliicli  tiie  line  of  David  p.issed,  tliat  the 
treasures  of  tlie  kin^  and  M'  tlie  Temple  were  so 
often  i)lundered  or  liavga  ned  iiwuy.  Fiisl,  under 
Rehobo.im,  all  the  lioiinlsof  Sohmjon,  cimsecrated 
and  coniin;)n  alike,  weie  carried  olV  hy  Sliisliak 
(1  K.in^:^siv.  '2(r),  Two  generations  later,  Asa 
emptied oi)t  to  Ueiihadad  all  that  iiad  since  accu- 
mulated '  in  tlie  liotiae  of  Jehovali  or  in  the  king's 
house.'  A  third  time,  when  Haxasl  had  taken 
Gatl),  antl  wlvs  I'repuiiug  to  niarci:  on  Jeiusalem, 
Jehoixsh,  king  of  .ludah,  turned  hiiT.  aw.iy  by 
•ending  to  him  all'tiiat  Jehosliaphat,  Jehoram, 
Aliazia}!  ;ind  Jelioas'i  l)lin<elf  liad  detlicaied.  and 
all  theg<ild  that  was  found  in  the  treasuies  of  the 
house  of  Jehovali  and  in  the  king's  house'  (2 
Kings  xii.  18j.  In  tiie  very  next  leign  Jehoaat), 
king  of  Isiael,  defeated  and  captured  Amaziali, 
took  Jerusiilem,  l>roke  down  the  walls,  cariied  oil" 
hostages,  and  plundered  the  gold  and  silvei  de|)o- 
Bited  in  llie  temple  and  in  the  loyal  ])alace(2  Kings 
xiv.  11-14).  A  tiftli  sacrilice  of  the  sacred  auvl  of 
the  royal  treasure  was  made  l)y  Ahaz  to  Tiglatli- 
j)ileser(2  Kings  xvi.  8).  The  act  was  rejieated 
by  his  son  Hexekiah  to  Sennacherih,  who  had  de- 
manded '301)  talents  of  silver  and  30  talents  of 
gold.'  It  is  addeil,  'Hezekiahcut  otf  tlie  gold 
■which  he  liad  oveilaid,  from  the  doors  of  the  temple 
and  from  the  pillars'  (2  Kings  xviii.  14-16).  In 
the  days  of  Josiah,  as  in  those  of  Jehoash,  the 
temple  apjjeais  to  have  been  greatly  out  of  rejiair 
(xii.  and  xxii.);  and  when  Pharaoh-necl)o,  hav- 
ing slain  Josiaii,had  reduced  Judah  to  submission, 
the  utmost  tribute  that  could  be  exacted  was  100 
talents  of  silver  and  one  talent  of  gold.  Kven 
this  sum  was  obtained  by  direct  taxation,  and  no 
allusion  is  made  to  any  treasure  at  all,  either  in 
the  temple  or  in  the  king's  house.  It  is  the  more 
extraordinary  to  find  expressions  used  when  Ne- 
buchadnez/.ar  took  the  city,  which  at  Krst  sight 
imply  that  Solomon's  far-famed  stores  were  still 
untouched.  '  Nebuchadnezz;ir  carried  out  all 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  Jehovah  and  of  the 
king's  houic,  and  cut  in  pieces  all  the  vessels  of 
gold  which  Solomon  had  made  iu  the  teniple  of 
Jehovah'  (2  Kings  xxiv.  13).  They  nuist  evi- 
dently have  lieen  few  in  number,  for  in  1  Kings 
xiv.  2o,  '  all  '  nuist,  at  least,  mean  '  nearly  all :' 
'  Shisliak  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  liouse  of 
Jehovah,  and  of  the  kings  house;  he  ei'cn  took 
away  all.'  Yet  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  taken 
away  bv  Nehuchailnezzar  and  restored  by  Cyrus 
are  reckoned  54'IO  in  number  (Kzia  i.  11). 

The  severest  shock  which  the  house  of  David 
leceiveil  was  the  double  massacre  which  it  endured 
from  Jehu  and  from  Athaliah.  After  a  long  mi- 
noritv,  a  youthful  king,  the  sole  surviving  njale 
dejcen  !ant  of  his  great-grandfather,  and  reared 
under  the  |>atomal  rule  of  the  jsriest  Jehoiada,  to 
whom  lie  wiis  inilebted  not  only  for  his  throne  but 
even  for  ids  recognition  as  a  son  of  Ahaziah,  was 
not  in  a  situation  to  nj)hold  the  royal  authority. 
That  Jchoash  conceiveii  the  priests  t(i  liave  abused 
the  power  which  they  had  gained,  sufliciently 
appears  in  2  Kings  xii.,  where  he  com])lains  that 
they  had  for  twenty-thiee  years  appropriated  the 
mtmey,  which  they  ought  to  have  s|ient  on  fhe 
repairs  of  (he  temide.  Jelxiiada  gave  way  ;  but 
W«  ice  hei-v;  the  beginning  of  a  feud  (hitherto  uu- 
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known  in  the  house  of  David)  between  the  crow* 

and    the    ])riestly  order;   which,  after  Jehoiada'i 
death,  led  to  the  murder  of  his  son   Zachariah. 
Tlie  massacre  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  and  of  Afh.i- 
liah.  grand-daughter   of  a  king  of  Sidon,  murt 
also  have  destroyed  coidiality  between  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  ihe   kingdom  of  Judah  ;  and   when 
the   victorious  Haaiel  had  subjugat'ed  all  Israel 
and    showed    himself    near    Jerusalem,    Jelioash 
couhi  look  for  no  help  from  without,  and  had  neither 
the  faith  of  Hezekiah  nor  a  prophet  like  Isaiah  tn 
suppoit  him.     The  assassination  of  Jehoash  in  his 
bed  by  '  his  own  servants'  is  descriiied  in  the  Chro- 
nicles as  a  revenge  take)i  upon  him  by  the  priestly 
party  for  Ids  nnirdcr   of  '  the  sons"  of  Jelioiada  ; 
and  the  same  late,   from  tlie  same  influence,  fell 
ujxHi  y»id  son  Amaziah,  if  we  may  so  interpret  the 
Words  in  2  Chron.  xxv.  27  :  '  From  the  time  that 
Ama/.iah    turned    away   from   following  Jehovah 
they  maile  a  conspiracy  against  him,'  &c.     Thua 
the  house  of  David   appeareil   to   be    committing 
itself,   like   that   of  Saul,  to   ])ermancnt  enmity 
with  tlie  jjriests.     Tl>e  wisdom  of  Uzziali,  during 
a  long    leign,   aveiteil    litis   collisi(<n,    though   a 
symptom  of  it  returned  towards  its  clo,->e.     No 
furl  her  mischief  from  this  cause  followed,  until 
the  reign  of  his   grandson,  the  weak  and  unfor- 
tunate .-Miaz :  after  which  the  ])0wer  of  the  king- 
dom rapidly  mouldered  away.     On  the  whole  i» 
would  apjiear  that,  t'lom  Jehoiada  downwanl,  the 
authority  of  the  priests  was  growing  stronger,  and 
that  of  the  crown  weaker;  for  the  king  could  not 
rule  successfully,  except  by  submiiting  to  (what 
we  might  call)  '  the  constitutional  check'  of  the 
priests;  and   althougli  it  is  reasonable  to  believe 
that  the  priests  became  less  siiiiple-mJuded,   more 
worldly,  and   less   religious,  as    their   order   ad- 
vanced in  authority  (whence  tlie  keen  reliukes  of 
them  by  the  prophets),  it    is   not   the   less  certain 
that  it  was  desirable  lor  Judah,  both  in  a  temporal 
anrl  a  spiritual  sense,  to  have  the  desjjotic  power 
of  the  king  subjected  to  a  strong  ])riest}y  pressure. 
Tlie  struggle  of  the  crown  against  this  control 
was  jierhaps  the  most  immediat*"  cause  of  the  ruin 
of  Juilah.     Ahaz  was  jiiobably  less   guided   by 
policy  than    by  superstition,    or  by    architecfuraj 
taste,   in   erecting   his  Damascene  altar  (2  Kings 
xvi.  10-18).     But  the  far   more  outrageous  jiro- 
ceediugs  of  Manasseli  seem   to  have  lieen  a  sys- 
tematic attempt  to  extirpate  the  national  religion 
liecaiise  of  its  suj>porfing  tlie  ])riestly  jxiwer ;  and 
the  •  innocent  blood  very  much,"  wliich  he  is  stig- 
matized   for   shedding    (2  Kings  xxi.   16),  was 
imdouhteuly  a   sanguinary  attack   on  the   party 
opposed  to  liis  impious  and  des])otic  innovations.       i 
The  storm  which  he  had  raised  did  not  burst    in 
his  lifetime;    but,  two  years  after,  it   fell   on  tlie 
head  of  his  son  Amon  ;  and  tlie  disorganization  of 
llie  kingdom  which   his  madness  hail  wiought  is 
commemorated   as  the  cause  of  tlie  Babylonish 
captivity  (2  Kings  xxiii.   26;  xxiv.  3,  4).      It  ii 
also  cre<lil)le   that  the  long  continued  tlespotisro 
had    greatly  lessened    patriotic   spirit  ;   and   that 
the  Jewish  people  of  the  declining  kingdom  were 
less  brave   against  foreign   invaders   than  against 
kindre<l  and  neiglibour  tribes  or   civil  opponents. 
Faction  had  become  very  fierce  widdn  Jerusalett 
itself  (Ezek.  xxii.),  and  civil  bloodshed  was  com 
mon.      Wealth,  where  it  existed,  was  generally  • 
source    of    corruption,    by    introducing     foreiga 
luxury,   tastes,     manners,   superstitions,    immth 
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rkiity,  or  idolatry;  and  when  consecrafed  to 
piouf)  puvi^oses,  as  by  Hezekiah  and  Josiah,  jjro- 
duced  little  mure  tlian  a  formal  and  exterior  re- 
ligion. 

Thoroughly  to  understand  the  political  working 
of  the  monarchy,  weoiiglit  to  know,  1.  Wliat  con- 
trol tlie  l;ing  exeiciiod  over  ecclesiastical  aijpoint- 
nients  ;  2.  How  the  Levites  were  supported  wlien 
ejected  iVom  Israel;  3.  Wliat  proportion  of  tliem 
acted  as  jini>,'es,  lawyers,  and  scribes,  and  how 
far  they  were  independent  of  tlie  king.  Tlie  na- 
ture of  the  case  and  the  precedent  of  David  may 
satisfy  us  that  tlie  king  appointed  the  high- 
priest  af  liis  own  jjleasure  out  of  tlie  Aaron ites  ; 
but  (as  Heniy  II.  of  Eui^land  ;ind  luindreds  of 
nionarchs  besides  luive  found)  ecclesiastics  once 
in  office  ol'fen  disappoint  tiie  liopes  of  tiieir  patron, 
and  to  eject  tiieui  again  is  a  most  dangerous 
exertion  of  the  prerogative.  Tlie  Jewish  king 
would  iKifurally  avoid  following  the  law  of  de- 
scent, in  oilier  to  preserve  his  right  of  election 
uii'mpaired  ;  arul  it  m?.y  be  suspected  that  the 
line  of  Zadok  was  rather  kept  in  the  background 
by  royal  jealousy.  Hilkiah  belonged  to  that 
line;  and  if  any  inference  can  be  drawn  from 
his  gei/ealogy,  as  given  in  I  Chroii.  vi.  S-1.5,  it 
is,  that  none  of  his  ancestors  between  the  reigns 
of  Solomon  and  Josiah  held  the  high-priesthood. 
Even  Azarlah,  who  is  named  in  2  Chron.  xxxi. 
10  as  of  tlie  line  of  Zailok,  is  not  found  among 
Hilkiah's  progenitors.  Jeboiada,  the  celebrated 
priest,  and  Urijah,  who  was  so  complaisant  to  the 
innovating  Aliaz  (2  Kings  xvi.J,  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent family.  It  would  seem  that  too  many 
hign-priestj  gained  a  reputation  for  subservience 
(Tor  it  often  happens  in  history  that  the  eccle- 
Biastical  heads  are  more  subservient  to  royalty 
ttian  tn»  mass  of  their  order);  so  tliat,  after  Hil- 
kiah,  the  race  of  Zadok  became  celebialed  for 
iiprightuess,  ;ii  invidious  contrast  to  the  rest  of  the 
])iiests;  and  even  the  Levites  were  regarded  as 
more  Zfalous  than  the  generality  of  the  Aaroniles 
(2  Chn  n.  xxix.  31).  Hence  in  Ezekiel  and  other 
late  wi  iters  the  phrase  '  the  priests  the  sons  of 
Zailok,  or  even  '  the  priests  the  Levites,"  is  a  more 
honoura'jle  title  than  '  the  jniests  the  sons  of 
Aaron.'  Hdkiah's  name  seems  to  mark  the  era 
Rt  which  (by  a  reaction  after  the  atrocities  of 
Manasseh  and  Amon)  the  purer  priestly  sen  i- 
nient  obtained  its  triumph  over  the  crown.  But 
the  victory  came  too  late.  Society  was  corrupt 
and  convulsed  wi'thin,  and  the  two  great  powers 
of  Egypt  and  Babylon  menaced  it  from  without. 
True  lovers  of  their  God  and  of  their  country, 
like  Jeremiah,  saw  that  it  was  a  time  rather  for 
weeping  than  for  action  ;  and  tliat  the  faithful 
nuist  resign  themselves  to  the  bitter  lot  which  the 
sins  of  their  nation  ha<l  earned. —  F.  W.  N. 

JUDAS  is  merely  the  Greek  form  of  tlie 
Hebrew  name  Jvdah.  The  Septuagint,  however, 
represents  Judah  l)y  'lovSa,  Jiula,  which  we  find 
also  in  Luke  iii.  2ii,  30,  as  the  name  of  two  of 
the  ancestors  of  Christ  not  otherwise  known.  The 
persons  named  Jiiihis  were  the  following  : — 

1.  JUDAS  MACCAB/EUS.     [Maccabees.] 

2.  JUDAS  ISCARIOT.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  not  to  elucidate  all  the  circumstances 
recorded  respecting  this  jjerson,  but  sinifily  to 
investigate  ids  motives  in  delivering  up  Jesus  to 
the  chief-i)riesls.  The  evangelists  relate  his  pro- 
eeedings,  but  give  nj  opinion.     The  subject  is 


consequently  open  to  inquiry.  Our  ci.nolu»ioji» 
must  be  guiiled  by  the  lacts  of  the  case,  and  th? 
known  feelings  and  piinciples  of  human  nature. 
Some  hy])otliesis  is  necessarily  formed  by  every 
reader.  That  one  of  our  Lord's  immediate  fol- 
lowers and  delegates,  the  treasurer  of  liis  house- 
hold, who  was  admitted  to  his  most  secret  coun- 
sels, and  to  the  ob-servatiun  of  his  most  private 
character,  should  at  that  particular  junciiue 
wait  upon  the  Jewish  rulers,  and  engage,  for  a 
pecuniary  recompense,  to  lead  their  officers  to  his 
retiring-place,  and,  after  time  for  reflection, 
should  actually  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  thus 
become  the  means  of  bringing  liis  Master  to  the 
cross,  is  a  fact  too  nearly  connected  with  the 
honour  of  Christianity  to  allow  us  to  remain  un- 
concerned as  to  his  motives.  Even  the  credibility 
of  tliis  |)art  of  the  narrative  depends  upon  oui 
being  alile  to  form  a  rational  concejition  of  tliem. 
There  is  i.o  reason  to  doubt  his  sanity.  We  can 
neither  ascribe  his  conduct  to  the  mere  love  of 
evil,  nor  can  we  entertain  the  idea  that  it  resulted 
I'rom  an  arbitrary  decree  or  impulse  of  the  Al- 
mighty. His  conduct  might  have  been  foreseen 
(Acts  i.  16),  but  surely  it  was  not  commanded. 
Even  supposing  him  to  have  been  perfectly  obdu- 
rate, and  judicially  abandoned  to  fall  by  his  own 
wickedness,  we  must  still  set  k  the  proximate 
cause  ol' his  ruin  in  his  own  intelligilile  motives. 
But,  his  well  known  confession  and  remorse 
clearly  prove  that  he  was  not  wholly  obdurate. 
Had  he  been  so,  he  would  have  persisted  in  his  con- 
duct, or  have  attempted  to  calumniate  Jesus  and 
his  disciples ;  or,  jieriiaps,  under  the  aus])ices  of 
the  chief-priests,  have  headed  a  most  powerful  op- 
position to  Christianity.  The  only  conceivable 
motives  for  the  conduct  of  Judas  are,  a  sense  of 
duty  in  bringing  his  Master  to  justice,  resent- 
ment, avarice,  dissatisfaction  with  the  procedure 
of  Jesus,  and  a  consequent  scheme  for  tlie  accom- 
])lishment  of  his  own  views.  V\  illi  regard  to  the 
first  of  these  motives,  if  Judas  had  iieeii  actuated 
by  a  sense  of  duty  in  bringing  his  Master  to  justice 
f'»r  anything  censurable  in  liis  intentions,  worils, 
or  actions,  he  would  certainly  have  alleged  some 
charge  against  him  in  his  first  interview  with  the 
chief-priests,  and  they  would  have  brought  him 
forwuril  as  a  witness  against  Jesus,  especially 
when  they  were  at  so  great  a  loss  for  evidence  ;  or 
they  would  have  reminded  him  of  his  accusations 
when  he  appe.iled  to  them  after  our  Loid's  con- 
demnation, saying,  '  I  have  sinned  in  that  J  have 
betrayed  innocent  blood' — a  confession  which 
amounts  to  an  avowal  that  he  had  never  seen 
anything  to  blame  in  his  Master,  but  everything 
to  a>)prove.  Moreover,  t!ie  knowledge  of  the 
slightest  fault  in  Jesus  would  have  served,  at 
least  for  the  piesent,  to  tranquillize  his  own  feel- 
ings, and  prevent  his  immediate  ilespair.  The 
chief-jiriests  would  also  most  certainly  have  al- 
leged any  charge  he  had  made  against  Jesus, 
as  a  justification  of  their  conduct,  when  they 
afterwards  endeavoured  to  prevent  Ids  ajiostles 
from  preaching  in  his  name  (Acts  iv.  15-23 ; 
V.  27,  28-40).  The  se(ond  motive  su])posed, 
namely,  that  of  resentment,  is  rather  more  plau- 
silile.  Jesus  had  certainly  rebuke  J  him  foi 
blaming  the  woman  who  had  anointed  him  in  the 
house  of  Simon  the  lejier,  at  Bethany  (comp. 
Matt.  xxvi.  8-17;  John  xli.  4,  .5);  and  Mat- 
thew's  narrative  seems  to  connect  bis  going  to  tita 
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chief-priests  witli  that  relnike  (ver.  14)._    *  Then 
one  of  tlie   twelve,  called  JuJas   Iscaridt,  went 
unto  the  chief-^niests  ;'  Imt  cluser  inspection  will 
convince  the  reader  that   those  words  are  more 
properly  connected  with  ver.  3.     Besides,  tlie  re- 
buke was  general,  '  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman  f 
Nor  was  it  nearly  so  harsh  as  that  received  by 
Peter,  '  Get  tiiee   beiiind  me,  Satan'  (Matt  xvi. 
23),  and  certainly  not  so  public  (Mark  viii.  32, 
33).     Even  if  jiid.as  had  felt  ever  so  much  re- 
gentment,  it  could   scarcely  have  been    his  sole 
motive;  and  as  nearly  two  days  elapsed  between 
his  contract  with  the  chief-priests  and  its  comple- 
tion, it  would  have  sul)sided  during  the  interval, 
and  have  yielded  to  ih  it   covetousness  whicli  we 
have  every  reason  to  l)elieve  was  liis  ruling  passion. 
St.  John  expressly  declares  tliat  Judas  'was  a  thief, 
and  had  the  hag,  and  bare  (that  is,  conveyed  away 
from  it,   stale,  el3(i(rTa(ev)  what  was  jmt  therein  ' 
(xii.  G;  comp.  xx.  15,  in  the  original,  and    see 
a  similar  use  ofthe  word  in  Joseph,  p.  402.  39,  ed. 
Huds.).     This  rebuke,  or  rather  certain  circum- 
stances attending  it,  might  have  determined  him 
to  act  as   he  did,  but  is  insufficient,  of  itself,  to 
account  entirely  lor  his  conduct,  by  whicli  he  en- 
dangered all  his  expectations  of  worldly  advance- 
ment from  Jesus,  at  the  very  moment  when  Ihey 
seemed  upmi  the  verge  of  bei«g  fulfilled.     It  is, 
indeed,  a  most  important  feature  in  the  case,  that 
•he  hopes  entertained  by  Judas,  and  all  the  apos- 
.res,  from  their  Master's  expected  elevation,  as 
the  Messiah,  to  the  throne  of  Judaea,  and,  as  they 
l^Iieved,  to  the  empire  of  the  whole  world,  were 
never   more  stedfast  than    at  the  tii^e  when  he 
covenanted   with  the  chief-priests  to  deliver  him 
into  their  liands.     Nor  does  the  theory  of  mere 
resentment   agree  with  the  terms   of   censure  in 
which  the  conduct   and  character  of  Judas  are 
spoken  of  by  our  Lord  and  the  evangelists.  Since, 
then,    this    supposition    is    insufficient,    we   may 
consider  another  motive  to  which  his  conduct  is 
more  commonly  ascribed,  namely,  covetousness. 
But   if  by  covetousness  be  meant  the  eager  de- 
sire   to  obtain  '  the  thiity  pieces  of  silver,'  with 
which  the    chief-priests  '  covenanted    with    him' 
(Matt.  xxvi.  1 ')),  it  iiresents  scarcely  a  less  in- 
adequate   motive.       Can    it    be    conceived    that 
Judas  would  deliberately  forego  the  ])rospect  of 
immense  wealth  from  his  Master,  i)y  delivering 
him  up  for  al)Out  four  pounds  ten  shillings  of  our 
money,  upon   the   iilghest  computation,  and  not 
more  than    double    in    value,  a  sum    which    he 
might  easily  have  purloined  from  the  bag?     Is  it 
likely  that  he  would   have  made  such  a  sacritice 
for  any   further  sum,  however    large,   which  we 
may  suppose  '  they /)ro»i/sc<^  him   (Maikxiv.  11), 
and  of   which    the   thirty   pieces  of  silver  mi,ght 
have  l)een  the  mere  earnest  (Luke  xxii.  5)  ?  Had 
covetor.sness  been  his  motive,  he  would  have  ulti- 
mately upplied  to   the  chief-priests,  not  to  bring 
again  ihe  tiiiity  pieces  of  silver  with  the  confession, 
'  i  have  sinned  in  that  I  have  betrayed  the  inno- 
cent blood'  (Mitt,  xxvii.  4),  but  to  demand  the 
completioii  of  their  agreement  with  him.    We  are 
now   at   liberty  to   consider   the  only  remaining 
motive  for  the  conduct  of  Judas,  iiamely,  dissatis- 
faction with  the  )  roceduieof  his  Master,  and  a  con- 
»e(iueuf  scheme  for  the  fm  I  herance  of  his  own  views. 
Ii  seems  to  us  likely,  that  the  imyiatience  of  Judas 
for  the  acciimplislmient  of  his  worldly  views,  which 
we  conceive  to  have  ever  actuated  him  in   fol- 
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lowing  Jesus,  could  no  longer  be  restrained,  and 
that   our  Lord's  observations  at  Bethany   served 
to-mature  a  stratagem    lie    had   meditated  long 
before.     He    had    no  doubt  been  greatly  disap- 
pointed at  seeing  his  Master  avoid  l)eing  made  a 
king,  after  feeding  the  five  thousand  i.i  Galilee. 
Many  a  favourable  crisis  had  he  seem.ed  to  lose, 
or  had  not  dared  to  embrace,  and  now  while  at 
Bethany  he  talks  of  his  burial  (John  xii.  7);  and 
though  none  of  his  aposties,  so  firm   weie  their 
worldly  expectations    from  their    Master,  could 
clearly  iinderstan<l  such  '  sayings'  (Luke  xviii. 
34);  yet  they  had  been  made  '  exceeding  sorry' 
i)y  them    (ftlatt.  xvii.  23).     .^t   the  same  time 
Judas  had  long   been  convinced  by  the  miracles 
he  had  seen  his   Master  jjerform  that  he  was  the 
Messiah  (John  vii.  31).     He    had    even    heard 
him  accept  this  title  from  his  apostles  in  private 
(Matt.    xvi.    15).     He  had  promised  them  that 
when  he  should  '  sit  upon  the  throne  of  his  glory, 
they  should  sit  upon  twelve  thrones  judging  tha 
twelve  tribes    of  Israel'  (Matt.    xix.  2S).     Yet 
now,  when  everytliing  seemed  most  favourable  to 
the  assumption  of  empire,   he  hesitates  and   de- 
sponds.    In   his    daily   public  conferences,    toe, 
with   the  chief-priests  and  pharisees,  he  ajipears 
to  offend  them    by  his  reproofs,    rather  than  to 
conciliate  their  favour.     Within  a  few  days,  the 
])eople,   who  had   lately  given   him    a  triumphal 
entry    into  the  city,    having  kept    the    ])assover, 
woid<l  be  dis])ersed  to  their  homes,  and  Judas  and 
his  fellow  apostles  be,  perhaps,  required  to  attend 
tJieir  Master  on  another  tedious  expedition  through 
the  country.     Hence  it  seems  most  probable  that 
Judas  resolved  upon  the  plan  of  delivering  up 
his  Master   to   the  Jewish    authorities,   when    he 
would  be  compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  prove  his 
claims,  by  giving  them  the  sign  from  heaven  they 
had  so  often  demanded;  they  would,  he  b.lieved. 
elect  him  in  due  form  as  the  King  Messiah,  and 
thus   enable   hirn    to  reward   his  followers.     He 
did,  indeed,  receive  from  Jesus  many  alarming 
admonitions  against  his  design  ;  but  the  ])lainest 
warnings  are  lost  upon  a  mind  totally  absoiiied 
by    a  ))urpose,    and  agitated    by    many    violent 
passions.     Tlie  worst  he  woidd  permit  himself  to 
expect,  was  a  temporary  displeasure  for  jilacing 
his  Master  in  this  dilemma  ;  but  as  he  most  Hkely 
believed,  judging  from  himself,  that  Jesus  anti- 
cipated worldly  aggrandizement,  he  might  cal- 
culate  upon  his   forgiveness  wheu   the  emergency 
should  have  been  triumphantly  surmounted.   Not 
wa<  this  calculaticai  wholly  unreasonable.    Many 
an  ambitious    man  would   gladly   be  spared  the 
res])'insil'ility  of  gras]iiiig  at  an  emjjire,  which  he 
would  willingly   tind   forced    ujion   him.     Sextus 
Pon.pey  is  recnrded  to  have  rebukeil  his  servant 
Menas,  who  ottered  to  put  him   in  possession  of 
the  empire  by  the  treacherous  seizure  of  the  tri- 
umvirs,   for  not   having,    unknown  to  him,  ])er» 
formed  the  service,  which,  when  j)ropnsed  to  hirrv, 
he  felt  bound  in  honour  to  reject  (Suet.  Octav.), 
In  Shakapeare's  version  of  his  language — 
'  Ah,  this  thou  shouldst  hf»ve  done, 

And  not  have  spoke  out 

Being  done  unknown 

I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done. 

Ant.  and  Cleop. 

Ju<las    could   not    doubt    his  mastei  s  ability  to 

extricate  himself  from    his   enemies    l)y  mirac'e. 

He  had  known  liim  do  so  more  than  once  fLuke 
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IT.  SO;  John  viii.  59;  x.  39).  Hence  his  direc- 
tion.tto  the  officers  to  '  hold  liim  fast,'  when  Ije  was 
apprehended  (Matt.  xxvi.  -48).  With  otliev  Jews 
be  beheved  the  Messiah  would  never  die  (Jiii)n 
xii.  3-1);  accordini^ly,  we  regard  iiis  ])e<;iiniary 
stipulation  witii  tlie  jjiiests  as  a  mere  artl'ul  cover 
to  his  deeper  and  more  comi)reliensive  design  ; 
and  so  that  lie  served  their  purpose  in  causins^  the 
ap|irehensiin  of  Jesus,  they  would  little  care  to 
•crutlnize  his  motive.  All  they  felt  was  heing 
'  glad*  at  liis  proposal  (Mark  xiv.  11),  and  the 
plan  ap])eared  to  hold  good  up  to  the  very  mo- 
ment of  our  Liird's  condemnation  ;  for  after  his  ap- 
prehension his  niiracvilous  powet^seemed  unahateil, 
from  his  healing  Malchus.  Judas  iieard  him 
declare  that  he  could  even  then  '  ask,  and  his  father 
would  give  him  twelve  legions  of  angels'  for  liis 
rescue.  But  when  Judas,  who  awaited  the  issue 
of  the  trial  with  such  difl'ereiit  expectations,  saw 
Jhat  though  Jesus  had  avowed  himself  to  he  the 
Messiah,  he  had  not  convinced  the  Sanhedrim  ; 
and,  instead  of  extricating  himself  fiom  their 
power  by  miracle,  had  sut)mitted  to  be  'con- 
demned, biifleted,  and  sj)it  upon'  Ijy  his  judges 
and  accusers ;  then  it  should  seem  he  awoke 
to  a  full  view  of  all  the  consequences  of  liis 
conduct.  The  juophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, '  that  Christ  should  sutler,"  and  of  Jesus, 
concerning  his  own  rejection  and  death,  flashed 
on  his  minti  in  their  true  sense  and  full  force, 
and  he  found  himiclf  the  wretched  insliument  of 
their  fulfilment.  He  made  a  last  desperate  effort 
to  stay  j)roceedings.  He  jnesented  liimself  to  ihe 
chief-priests,  otl'ered  to  return  the  money,  con- 
fessed that  he  had  sinned  in  that  he  had  betrayed 
the  innocent  blood,  and  upon  receiving  tlieir 
heartless  answer  was  wrought  into  a  phrenzy  of 
lesjKiir,  during  wliich  he  committed  suicide. 
There  is  much  significancy  in  these  words  of 
Matt,  xxvii.  3,  'Tlien  Judas,  tchen  he  saw  he  loas 
sondeniiied,^  not  expiring  on  the  cross,  '  repented 
himself,"  &c.  If  such  be  the  true  hypothesis  of  his 
conduct,  then,  however  culpable  it  may  have  been, 
aa  originating  in  the  most  inordinate  covetous- 
ness,  imjjatience  of  the  procedure  of  Providence, 
crooked  j)olicy,  or  any  other  bad  quality,  he  is 
certainly  absolved  from  the  direct  intention  of 
procuring  his  Master's  death.  '  The  dill'erence,' 
says  Arcliliishop  Wbately,  'between  Iscariot  and 
his  fellow  ajjostles  was,  that  though  they  all  had 
the  same  expectations  and  conjectures,  he  dared 
to  act  on  his  conjectures,  departing  from  the  plain 
course  of  his  known  duty  to  follow  the  calcula- 
tions of  liis  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  schemes  of 
liis  worldly  ambition."  The  reader  is  liirected  to 
the  Primates  admiralde  Discourse  on  the  Trea- 
son of  Judas  Iscariot,  and  Notes,  annexed  to 
Essays  on  some  of  the  Dangers  to  Christian 
Faith,  Lond.  1S39;  Whitby  on  Matt,  xxvii.  3, 
for  the  opinions  of  Theo))hylact,  and  some  of  the 
Fathers;  Bisliojj  Bulls  Sermons,  ii.  and  iii..  On 
tome  Important  Points,  vol.  i.,  Lond.  1713; 
Hales's  Neio  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  ii. 
b.  ii.  pp.  877,  878 ;  Macknights  Haj'tnony  of 
the  Gospels,  vol.  ii.  pp.  427-30,  Lond.  1822; 
Rosenmiiller,  Kuinoel,  in  loc. — J.  F.  D. 

3.  JU1>AS,  or  JUDE,  surnamed  Bars  abas, 
a  Cliristian  te.\cher  sent  from  Jerusalem  to  An- 
tir-cli  along  with  Paul  and  Barnat>as  (Acts  xv. 
22,  27,  32).  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  4)ne  of 
the  Kventy  disci  oles,  and  brottier  of  Joseph,  also 
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surnamed  Barsahas  (son  of  Sabas),  wha  wai 
proposed,  with  Matthias,  to  fill  up  flie  ])lacc  of 
the  traitor  Judas  (Ads  i.  23).  Judas  and  Sila» 
(who  was  also  of  the  party)  are  mentioned  to- 
gether as  '  prophets'  aiid  '  chief  i»ei»  among  the 
bretlnen.' 

4.  JUDAS.     [Jude] 

5.  JUDAS,  a  Jew  of  Damascus  with  whom 
Paul  lodged  (Acts  ix.  11). 

G.  JUDAS,  surnamed  the  Galilnean  (6  ra\t- 
Aaloy,  Acts  V.  37),  so  called  also  L-y  Josephu.* 
{Antig.  xviii.  I.  b  ;  xx.  5.  2;  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
8.  1),  and  likewise  '  tlie  Gaulonife'  (6  rcvXotiTijs ; 
Antiq.  xviii.  1.  1).  In  company  with  one  Sadoc 
he  attempted  to  raise  a  sedition  among  the  Jews, 
but  was  destroyed  by  Cyrenius  (Quirinus),  tlien 
proconsul  of  Syria  and  Judrea. 

JUDE,  on  JUDAS  {'lovSas).  There  wew 
two  of  this  name  among  the  twelve  Apostles — 
Judas,  called  also  Lebbreus  and  Tliaddajuj 
(i\latt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii.  18,  which  see),  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  Judas  is  the  name  of  one  of  our  Lord's 
bretlnen,  but  it  is  not  agreed  whellier  our  Lord* 
briitber  is  the  same  with  the  Ajxjstle  of  this  name 
[Jamks].  Luke  (Gospel,  yi.  16;  Acts  i.  13\ 
calls  liim  'louSas  'laicei^ou,  which  in  tiie  Eiiglisl: 
Aufiiorized  Version  istransialeil' Judas, ^^eiro/Atf*- 
of  James.'  The  ellijjsis,  houever,  l>etween 'louSas 
an(i  'loKoi^ou  IS  supplied  by  the  oUi  Syriac  trann- 
lator  (who  was  luiacquainted  with  the  e|jistle  of 
Juile,  the  writer  of  which  calls  himself  "loiiSoj 
aSe\(pt)s  'luKivjiov)  with  the  word  son.  and  not  hro- 
ther.  Among  our  Lord  s  brethren  are  named  James, 
Joses,  and  Judas  (Matt,  xiii.  55  ;  JMark  vi.3). 
If,  witli  Helvidius  among  the  ancienis(see  Jerome, 
Contra  Ilelvidiiim),  and  Kuinoel,  Neander,  and 
a  few  other  modern  commentaturs,  we  were  to 
consider  our  Lord's  brethren  to  be  cliildren  of  Jo- 
seph and  the  Blessed  Virgin  (an  hyjiothesis  which 
Kumoel  acknowledges  to  lie  incajiable  ot  proof 
from  Scripture),  we  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  su])p()siiig  that  tliere  was  a  James,  a  Joses,  and 
a  Judas,  who  were  uterine  l>rothers  of  our  Lord, 
together  will)  the  Ajwslles  James  and  Judas,  who 
were  children  of  Mary,  the  sister  or  cousin  of  the 
'V'ngin  (see  Pearson  On  the  Creed,  art.  iv.).  If, 
however,  the  hy])Othesis  of  their  Ijeing  chihhen  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Ije  rejected,  an  hypothesis  in- 
consistent with  the  ancient  and  universal  tradition 
of  the  perpetual  virginity  of  the  Virgin,  a  tra- 
dition tlie  truth  of  which  is  received  even  by  Dr 
Lardner  (//w<.  of  the  Apostles),  there  remains  i\}T 
us  only  a  choice  between  tbe  two  ojiinions.  that  our 
Lord's  l)retliren  were  children  of  Joseph  liy  a  f'or- 
mer  wil'e  (Eschaor  Salome,  according  to  an  Apo- 
cryphal tradition),  which  was  the  sentiment  cf  the 
majority  of  the  fathers  (still  received  in  the  Oriental 
church),  and  that  adopted  in  the  Western 
cliurch,  and  first  broached  by  St.  Jeiome  {Cant. 
Helvid.),  that  the  brethren  of  our  Lord  were  his 
cousins,  as  being  children  of  Mary,  the  wile  of 
Cleophas,  who  nmst  therefore  be  considered  as  the 
same  with  Alphaeus  [see  James].  If  we  (tonsider 
James,  the  lirother  of  our  Ltuxl,  to  be  a  ditl'ereiit 
person  from  James  the  son  of  Alpliajus,  and  not 
one  of  the  twelve,  Jude,  the  l>rotlier  of  James, 
must  consequently  be  placed  in  tlie  same  cate- 
gory [Jamks]  ;  but  if  they  are  one  and  the  same, 
Jude  must  lie  considered  as  the  jierson  who  i* 
numbered  with  our  Lord's  .Apostles.  We  are  not 
informed  as  to   the  time  of  the  vocation  of  tfaa 
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Apostle  J ude  to  that  dignity.  Indeed,  the  only 
circumstance  relating  to  him  which  is  recordeil 
in  the  Gospels  consists  in  the  question  ])ut  by 
aim  to  our  Loril  (John  xiv.  22).  'Judas  saith 
unto  him  (not  Iscariot),  Lord,  how  is  it  that 
thou  wilt  manifest  thyself  to  us,  and  not  unto 
Ihe  woilil  T  Nor  have  we  any  account  given  of 
his  proceedings  after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  for 
the  traditionary  notices  wiiich  have  heen  preserved 
of  him  rest  on  no  very  certain  foundation.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  he  was  sent  to  Eilessa,  to 
Abgarus,  king  of  Osidene  (Jerome,  Annot.  in 
Matt.),  and  that  he  preached  in  Syria,  Arabia, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Persia  ;  in  which  latter  country 
he  sntVeied  martyrdom  (Lardner's  Hist,  of  the 
Apostles).  Jude  the  Apostle  is  commemorated 
in  the  Western  ciiurcii,  together  with  the  Apostle 
Simon  (the  name,  also,  of  one  of  our  Lord's 
brethren)  on  the  8th  of  October.  There  is  an 
interesting  account  preserved  by  Hegesippus  (Eu- 
sebius,  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  20)  concerning  spnie  of 
Jude's  posterity  :  '  Wlien  Domitian,"  he  observes, 
*  inquired  after  David's  posterity,  some  grandsons 
of  Jude,  called  the  Lord's  brother,  weie  brought 
into  his  presence.  Being  asked  concerning  their 
possessions  and  mode  of  life,  they  assured  him 
that  they  had  thirty-nine  acres  of  land,  tiie  value 
of  which  was  nine  thousand  denarii,  out  of  wiiich 
they  paid  hinj  taxes,  and  maintained  themselves 
by  the  labour  of  tijeir  hands.  Tlie  truth  of  this  was 
condrmed  by  the  hardness  of  their  hands.  Being 
asked  concerning  Chrbl  and  the  uatnie  of  his  king- 
dom, they  replied  tiiat  it  was  not  a  kingdom  of  lliis 
world,  but  of  a  heavenly  and  angelic  nature; 
that  it  would  be  manifested  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  when  he  would  come  in  glory  to  judge 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  render  to  every  man 
according  to  his  works.  Having  observed  their 
humble  condition  and'  their  harmless  ])rinci|)les, 
he  dismissed  them  with  contempt,  after  which 
they  ruled  the  churches,  both  as  witnesses  and 
relatives  of  the  Lord.' 

St.  Luke  (Acts  xv.  22,27-33)  speaks  of  Judas, 
the  son  of  Barsabas,  in  company  with  Silas,  both 
of  whom  he  styles  '  pj'opliets,'  and  '  chief  men 
among  tlie  brethren.'  Schott  supposes  that  Bar- 
sabas means  the  son  of  Sabas,  or  Zabas,  which 
he  looks  upon  as  an  abridged  form  for  Zebedee, 
and  concludes  tiiat  the  Judas  here  mentioned 
was  a  brotlier  of  tiie  elder  James  and  of  John. 

JUDE,  EPISTLE  OF  [Antileqomena], 
is  placed  by  Eiisebius  among  the  controverted 
books  (Hist.  Eccles.,  vii.  25),  liaving  l)een  rejected 
by  many  of  the  ancients.  'Jude,  the  brother  of 
James,'  says  Jerome,  '  has  left  us  a  sliort  epistle, 
whicli  is  one  of  the  seven  called  Catholic,  and 
because  it  cites  a  testimony  from  the  apocrypiial 
book  of  Enocli  it  is  rejected  by  most.  It  lias, 
however,  obtained  such  autliority  l)y  antiquity 
and  use  that  it  is  now  reckoned  among  tiie  Holy 
Scriptures.'  It  is  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus 
(Strom,  iii.  431),  liy  Origen  (Com.  in  Matt., 
&c.  &c.),  and  by  Tertullian  (L»e  Habit.  Fcem).  It 
IS  also  included  among  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  in  the  ancient  catalogue  discovered  by 
Murattiri,  a  work  of  the  secontl  century.  It  is 
found  in  tiie  catalogues  of  tlie  Councils  of  Lao- 
dicea.  Hippo,  and  Carthage,  and  in  the  Apos- 
tolical canor'.s,  but  is  wanting  in  tlw  Peshito,  or 
ancient  Syriac  version.  It  is,  liowever,  cited  as 
ai  authority  by   Epluem,     In  modern  times  itf 
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apostolic  source  at  least,  if  not  its  canonicityj 
was  calleii  in  question  by  Lutlier  (Waichited 
vol.  xiv.  150),  Grotius,  Bolten,  Dalil,  Berber, 
and  Michaelis,  but  it  is  acknowledied  by  most  to 
be  genuine.  Indeed,  tlie  doubts  tlirown  upon  iti 
genuineness  arose,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from 
the  fact  of  the  writer  having  cited  two  ajjocryphal 
books  (Enoch  and  tlie  Assumption  of  Moses).  In 
reference  to  this  subject  Tertullian  has  a  long 
statement,  in  which,  from  the  fact  that  '  Enoch 
had  some  value  as  an  atithorittj  with  the  apostle 
Jude,'  he  is  disposed  to  uphold  the  authenticity 
of  the  book  of  Enoch.  As,  however,  that  book, 
which  is  still  extant,  is  universally  reckoned  a 
spurious  jnoduction,  the  circumstance  of  Jude's 
liaving  employed  a  citation  from  it  is  one  of  the 
most  ditKcult  and  embarrassing  in  sacred  criti- 
cism, especially  as  Jude  expressly  calls  Enoch  the 
'  seventh  from  Adam"  (ver.  1 4).  That  the  ancients 
were  acquainted  with  the  Prophecy  of  Enoch  is 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  several  of  the 
fathers,  and  from  the  copious  fragments  of  it  pre- 
serveil  by  Syncellus  in  his  Clironography  (Fa- 
bricii  Cod.  Pseud.),  which  were  discovered  by 
George  Scaliger.  None  of  these,  however,  con- 
tain the  passage  in  Jude  14. 

It  was  not  until  the  eighth  century  that  the 
book  of  Enoch  sunk  into  oblivion.  Since  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  supposed  tliat  this  long-lost  book 
was  still  extant  in  an  Eihiopic  version  in  Abys- 
sinia, and  this  fact  was  fully  established  by 
Bruce,  who  first  brought  it  into  Europe  [Enoch]. 
This  work  contains  the  words  of  the  prophecy 
cited  by  Jude  ;  but  whether  Jude  cited  it  from 
the  book  of  Enoch,  or  from  a  Jewish  tradition,  is 
a  point  still  in  debate.  The  decision  of  this 
question  is  inseparably  connected  with  that  of 
the  age  of  the  present  book  of  Enoch,  a  point  on 
which  critics  are  not  quite  agreed.  Dr.  Lau- 
rence (its  learned  translator)  attributes  the  book 
of  Enoch  to  an  early  period  of  the  reigii  of  Herod 
the  Great,  to  which  time  Hoflmann  (Das  Buck 
Henoch)  also  assigns  it ;  while  Liicke  and  others, 
vho  have  subsequently  investigated  the  subject, 
place  it  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  century^ 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (see  Liicke, 
Versuch  einer  vollstdndigen  Einleitung  in  die 
Offenbarung  Johannis).  It  was  a  well  known 
book  at  the  time  of  the  writing  of  the  Testament 
of  the  Ticelve  Patriarchs  at  the  close  of  the  lirst 
or  commencement  of  (he  second  century*  [Rb- 
VEi.ATiONs,,  Spurious]. 

The  writer  of  the  epistle  is  also  supposed  to 
have  cited  an  apocryphal  work  (in  ver.  ii),  where 
bespeaks  of  the  dispute  of  the  archangel  Michael 
with  the  Devil  respecting  the  body  of  Moses. 
Origen  found  this  very  relation  in  a  Jewish 
Greek  book  called  the  Assumption  of  Moses 
("Aj'oA.Tj'vl'iJ  Mufffws),  and  was  so  persuaded  that 
this  was  the  book  which  Jude  lia(i  cited,  tiiat  he 
quoted  the  work  itself  as  of  authority  (Marsh's 
Michaelis,  vol.  vi.  p.  379).  The  work  is  also 
cited  by  CEcumenius  (vol.  ii.  p.  629),  where  the 
passage  actually  refers  to  the  disjiute  of  Michael 
tlie  archangel  and  the  devil   respecting  the   body 

*  A  writer  in  the  Christian  Observer  (voL 
XXX.)  attempts  to  prove  the  book  of  Plnoch  a  work 
whicli  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
the  middle  of  the  secoud  century. 
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•f  Moses.  There  "13  a  work  still  extanf  in  He- 
brew, entitled  riietirah  Mos/ie,  or  '  The  deith  of 
Moses  :'  of  this  two  eilitions  have  been  ])iil)lishe<l, 
one  at  Constantinople  in  1518.  and  the  other  at 
Venice  in  1514  and  1605.  De  la  Rue  and  other 
critics  have  supposed  that  this  is  the  same  woik 
wliich  was  known  to  Origen.  But  Michael  is  has 
»hown  that  the  jirestnt  work  is  so  unlike  the 
former  (besides  containing  quotations  iVom  the 
Talmud  also,  and  even  from  Aben  Ezra),  that, 
although  it  contains  similar  relations,  it  is  un- 
questionably a  modern  ))roduclion. 

Others,  emi)arrassed  by  the  circumstance  of 
Jnde's  citing  an  apocryphal  book,  not  merely  for 
illustration,  as  St.  Paul  cites  Aratiis,  ttleiiaiider, 
and  Epiinenides,  but  as  of  authority  (as  when  he 
cites  Enoch,  the  seventh  from  Adam),  iiave  en- 
deavoured to  give  a  mystical  explanation  to 
Jude's  assertion  res])ecting  the  dispute  about  the 
body  of  Moses.  Among  these  are  Viliinga  and 
Dr.  Lardner.  They  tiiink  that  by  the  body  of 
Moses  is  meant  the  Jewish  nation,  and  that  Jude 
alludes  to  the  vision  in  Zech.  iii.  1  ;  and  \itringa 
even  proposes  to  alter  tlie  '  body  of  Moses'  into 
the  •  body  of  Joshua.'  For  the  details  of  tiiis  in- 
genious ex]ilanation  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
Lardiier's  Hist,  of  the  Apostles. 

Author,  (ige,  S^c. — Notwithstanding  these  diffi- 
culties, this  epistle  was  treated  by  the  ancients 
with  the  tiighest  respect,  and  regarded  as  the 
genuine  work  of  an  inspired  writer.  Although 
Oi-igen  on  one  occasion  speaks  dould fully,  calling 
it  the  '  reputed  epistle  of  Jude,'  yet  on  another 
occasion,  and  in  the  same  work  {Com.  in  Matt.), 
h«  gays,  '  Jude  wrote  an  epistle,  of  few  lines  in- 
deed, but  full  (if  the  powerful  words  of  heavenly 
grace,  who  at  the  lie^^auiing  says,  •*  Jude,  theser- 
vant  of  Jesus  Cinisi  ami  brother  of  James."  '  Tiie 
same  writer  (Com.  in  Rom.  and  De  Princip.  iii. 
2,  i.  13S)  calls  it  the  writing  of  Judetiie  Apostle. 
The  moderns  are,  however,  dividetl  in  ojiinion 
between  Jude  the  apostle  and  Jude  the  Lord's 
brother,  if  indeed  tiiey  be  dill'erent  jjersons  :  Hug 
and  De  Wette  asciibe  it  to  the  latter.  The  author 
simjily  calls  iiimsclf  Jude,  the  brother  of  .fames,* 
and  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  form  of  ex- 
jffession  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures. 
Hug  supposes  tiiat  he  intimates  thereby  a  nearer 
degree  of  relationship  than  that  of  an  apostle. 
This  accords  also  with  the  sentiment  of  Clemens 
Alexandrimis  (Adunib. ;  0pp.  ii.  p.  1007,  ed. 
Venet.):  'Jude,  who  wrote  the  Catholic  epistle, 
•ne  of  the  sons  of  Joseph,  a  pious  man,  although 
lie  well  knew  his  relationship  to  Jesus,  yet  did 
not  call  himself  his  brother,  but  said,  Jude,  the 
servant  of  Jesus  Christ  (as  the  Lord),  and  the 
brother  of  James.'  At  the  same  time  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  tiie  circumstance  of  iiis  not 
naming  himself  an  apostle  is  nut  of  itself  neces- 
sarily sufficient  to  militate  against  his  liein.;  the 
apostle  of  tl'.al  name,  inasmuch  as  St.  Paul  does 
not  upon  all  occasions  (as  in  Pliili])])iaiis,  Tliessa- 
lonians,  and  Philemon)  use  this  title.  From  his 
callinsj  hmself  tiie  biother  of  James,  rather  than 
tiie  brother  of  the  Lord,  Michael  is  deduces  that 
he  was  tlie  son  of  Joseph  by  a  former  wife,  and 
not  a  full  l)io*her  of  our  Lord's,  as  Herder 
contends  [Ja.mes,  Jude]  From  tlie  great  coin- 
cidence both  in  sentiment  and  subject  which  exists 
between  i.ut  epistle  and  the  second  of  St  Peter, 
it   has   been  thought  by  many  critics  that   on<~ 
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of  these  writers  had  seen  the  other's  work  ;  t)ut 
we  sliall  reserve  the  discussion  as  to  whicfi  waf> 
the  earlier  writing  until  we  come  to  treat  of 
St.  Peter's  Epistle.  Dr  Lardner  sujipfises  thai 
Jude  s  E])istle  was  written  between  tne  years  64 
and  6(>,  Beausobre  and  L'Eiifant  between  70  and 
75  (fiom  wiiich  Dodwell  and  Cave  do  not  mate- 
rially dilVer),  and  Dr.  Mill  lixes  it  to  the  year  90. 
If  Jude  has  quoted  the  apocryjilial  book  of 
Enoch,  as  seems  to  be  agreed  upon  l)y  most  mo- 
dern critics,  anil  if  this  book  was  written,  aq 
Liicke  thinks,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
the  age  of  our  ejiistle  best  accords  with  the  dale 
assigned  to  it  by  Mill. 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  who  the  persons  were  to 
whom  this  epistle  was  addiessed,  some  supjio^ing 
that  it  was  written  to  converted  Jews,  otliers  to 
all  Christians  without  distinction.  Many  of  tiie 
arguments  seem  best  adapted  to  cinviijce  tiie  ■ 
Je.iish  Christians,  as  ajipeals  are  so  strikingly 
made  to  their  .sacred  books  and  traditions. 

Tiie  design  of  this  epistle  is  to  warn  the  Cliiis- 
tians  against  the  false  teachers  who  had  insinuated 
themselves  among  them  and  disseminated  dan- 
gerous tenets  of  insubor<lination  and  licentious- 
ness. The  author  reminds  them,  liy  the  example 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  that  God  had  jiiinished 
the  rebellious  Jews  ;  and  tliat  even  the  disobedient 
angels  had  shared  the  same  fate.  The  false  teaclu'rs 
to  whom  he  alludes  '  speak  evil  of  dignities,' 
while  the  archangel  Michael  did  not  ever  leviie 
Satan.  He  compares  them  to  Balaam  and  Korali, 
to  clouds  without  water,  and  to  raging  waves. 
Enoch,  he  says,  foretold  their  wickedness;  at  the 
same  time  lie  consoles  believers,  and  exhorls  them 
to  jiersevere  in  faith  and  love.  The  epi?tle  is 
remarkable  for  the  vehemence,  fervour,  and  energy 
of  its  composition  and  style.  — \V.  W. 

JUDGES.  This  name  is  ajiplied  to  fifteen  per- 
sons wlio  at  intervals  presided  over  the  alfairs  of  the 
Israelites  dining  the  450  years  which  ekijised  from 
the  death  of  Joshua  to  the  accession  oi'Saul.  Tlie 
\ex\n  Judges,  used  in  the  English  Bibles,  does  not 
exactly  represent  the  original  C'PQD*  sJiophetim, 
i-  e.  '  rulers  of  the  people,"  from  DDlV.  which  is 
not  synonymous  witli  p*l  judicare,  but  signifies 
in  its  general  acceptation,  caH.sawi  alinijus  agere, 
tueri  (see  Btrtholdt,  Theolng.  Lift.  Ulatt.  vii.l,  sq. ; 
comj).  Gesenius  s.».  OQl^^}.  The  station  and  office 
of  these  shophetini  aie  involved  in  gieat  obscurity, 
p;utly  from  the  want  of  clear  intimations  in  the 
history  in  which  their  exjiloits  and  governmenl  are 
recorded,  and  jjartly  from  the  absence  of  jiarallels 
in  the  history  of  other  nations,  by  which  our 
notions  might  lie  assisted.  In  fact  the  government 
of  tiie  judges  forms  the  most  singular  jiart  of  tb« 
Hebiew  institutions,  and  that  which  ajipears  most 
dilHcult  to  comprehend.  Tlie  kings,  the  priests,  the 
generals,  the  heads  of  tribes — all  tlie-e  offer  some 
points  of  comparison  witli  the  same  functionariei 
in  other  nations;  but  the  judges  stand  alone  in 
the  history  of  the  world  :  and  when  we  think  that 
we  have  found  officers  resembling  them  in  other 
nations,  the  comparison  soon  breaks  down  in  some 
point  of  iiiijiortaricc,  and  we  still  find  that  no- 
thing remains  but  to  collect  and  arrange  the  ''OU- 
cise  intimations  of  the  sacred  text,  and  draw  viu 
conclusions  from  the  facts  which  it  lecordg. 

The  splendid  administrations  of  Moses  and  of 
Joshua  so  till  the  mind  of  the  reader  of  Scrip 
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ture,  tnat  after  tlieii  death  a  sense  of  vacancy  is 

expeiifriced,  and  we  wonder  how  it  happens  that 
iio  successor  ti»  them  was  appointed,  and  how  the 
maciiinery  of  tlie  government  was  to  be  carried 
on  witiiout  some  similar  leaders.  But  when  we 
come  to  examine  the  matter  more  closely,  we 
perceive  that  the  offices  tilled  by  Moses  and 
Joshua,  whose  presence  was  so  essential  for  the 
time  and  the  occasion,  were  not  at  all  involved  in 
the  general  machinery  of  the  Hebrew  government. 
These  persons  formed  no  part  of  the  system  :  they 
were  specially  appointed  for  ])articular  services, 
for  the  pel  forniance  of  which  they  were  invested 
with  extraordinary  powers;  but  when  tlieir  mis- 
sion was  accomplished,  society  reverted  to  its 
permanent  institutions  and  its  estaiilished  forms 
of  government.  It  is,  therefore,  in  tlie  working 
of  these  institutions,  after  tlie  functions  of  the 
legislator  and  the  military  leader  hail  ceased,  that 
we  musi  look  fur  the  circumstances  that  gave  rise 
to  the  extraonlinary  leaders  which  engage  our 
JJresent  attentiou.  Now  we  shall  find  that,  apart 
from  sucii  offices  as  those  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  a 
very  excellent  piovision  existed  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  chosen  people,  both  as  regarded  the 
interests  of  the  nation  generally,  as  well  as  of  the 
several  tribes. 

To  this  latter  branch  of  the  government  it  is 
important  to  draw  particular  attention,  because,  as 
it  existed  before  the  law,  and  is  assumed  thmugh- 
out  as  the  l)asis  of  tlie  theocratical  constitution, 
we  hear  Itul  little  of  it  in  tlie  books  oi'  Moses,  ami 
are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  it  altogether.  This  part  of 
the  subjact  belongs,  however,  to  the  art.  Tribe; 
and  it  suffices  to  mention  in  this  ])lace  that  erery 
tribe  had  its  own  hereditary  chief  or  'prince,'  who 
presided  over  its  atlairs,  admiiiisteretl  justice  in 
all  ordniary  cases,  and  led  the  troojis  in  time  of 
war.  His  station  resembled  that  of  the  Arabian 
emirs,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  die  khans  of  the  Tartar 
tribes  inhabiting  Persia  and  the  countries  further 
east.  He  was  assisted  in  these  important  duties 
by  the  subordinate  officers,  the  chiefs  of  families, 
who  formed  his  council  in  such  mitteis  of  policy 
as  alTected  their  paiticular  distiict,  supported  his* 
decisions  in  civil  or  criminal  inquiries,  and  com- 
manded under  him  in  the  Held  of  battle  (Num. 
xjfvi.  xxvii.;  Josh.  vii.  16-18).  Tiiis  was,  in  fact, 
the  old  patriarchal  government,  to  which  tlie 
Hei)iews  were  greatly  attached.  It  seems  to  have 
been  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  separate 
g.iveininent  of  the  tribes  :  but,  as  we  lii;d  in  simi- 
lar ca^es,  it  was  deficient  in  force  of  cohesion 
among  the  tribes,  or  in  forming  them  into  a  com- 
pacted nation.  In  fact,  it  was  an  institution  suited 
to  the  wants  of  men  who  live  dispeised  in  loose]  v 
connected  tribes,  and  not  to  the  wants  and  exi- 
genci':'8  of  a  nation.  It  was  in  principle  segre- 
gative, not  aggregative;  and  although  there  are 
traces  of  united  agreement  through  a  congre.ss 
of  delegates,  or  ratl-er  of  national  chiefs  and 
elders  of  the  frilies,  this  was  an  iiieflicient  in- 
strument of  general  goiernment,  seeing  that  it  was 
only  applicable  or  applied  to  great  occasions,  and 
could  ha\e  no  lieai  ing  on  the  numerous  questions 
cf  an  administrative  nature  which  arise  from 
day  to  day  in  every  state,  and  wh-ch  there  should 
somewheie  exi.sl  liie  [ower  to  arrange  and  deter- 
mine. Tliis  il'-fect  of  the  general  goverrmieiit  it 
was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  theocratical  institu- 
lion.s  to  remedy. 
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Jehovah  had  taken  upon  himself  the  fun<.bon 
of  king  of  the  chosen  people,  and  he  tlweltamonf 
them  in  his  palace-tabernacle.  Here  he  wa« 
always  ready,  through  his  priest,  to  counsel  them 
in  matters  of  general  interest,  as  well  a.s  in  tnn.se 
having  reftrence  only  to  particular  tribes;  and 
to  his  court  they  were  all  required  liy  the  law  to 
repair  three  times  every  year.  Here,  then,  was 
the  juinciple  of  a  general  administrat  on,  calcu- 
lated and  designed  to  unite  the  trilies  ii^to  a  nation, 
by  giving  them  a  common  government  in  all  th*- 
higher  and  more  general  branches  of  adminis- 
tration, and  a  common  centre  of  interest  for  all 
the  political  and  ecclesiastical  relations  of  the 
community. 

It  was  on  this  footing  that  the  law  destined  the 
government  of  the  Hebrews  to  proceed,  after  the 
peculiar  functions  of  the  legislator  and  the  con- 
queror had  been  fultllled. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that,  through  the  per- 
versity of  the  people,  this  settlement  of  the  general 
government  on  theocratical  jirinciples  was  not 
carried  out  in  its  proper  form  and  extent;  ami  it 
is  in  this  neglect  we  are  to  seek  the  necessity  for 
those  officers  called  Judges,  vviio  were  fiom  time 
to  time  raised  up  to  correct  some  of  the  ei'ils 
which  resulted  from  it.  It  is  very  evirlent,  from 
the  whole  history  of  the  judges,  that  after  the 
death  of  Joshua  the  Israelites  threw  themselves 
back  upon  the  segregative  principles  of  their  go- 
vernment by  tribes,  antl  all  but  utterly  neglected, 
and  for  long  periods  did  utterly  neg1ee,t,  the  rules 
anil  usages  on  which  the  general  government  was 
established.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  human  power 
adequate  to  enforce  them.  They  weie  go^d  in 
themselves,  they  were  gracious,  they  confeiieil 
high  ]irivileges  ;  but  they  were  enforced  liy  no 
sufficient  authority.  No  one  was  amenable  to 
any  tribunal  fjr  neglecting  the  annaal  feasts,  or  for 
not  refeiring  the  direction  of  puMic  affairs  lo  the 
Divine  King.  Omissions  on  tliese  points  invoh  ed 
the  absence  of  the  divine  protection  and  blessing, 
and  were  left  to  be  punished  by  their  consequences. 
The  man  who  obeyed  in  this  and  other  things,  was 
blessed  ;  the  man  who  did  not,  was  not  lilessed  ; 
and  general  obedience  was  rewarded  with  national 
blessing,  and  general  disobeilience  with  national 
punishment.  The  enormities  and  tninsgressions 
into  which  the  people  fell  in  consequence  of  such 
neglect,  which  left  them  an  easy  prey  to  idolatrous 
inlhienees,  are  fully  rei'orded  in  the  book  of 
Judges.  The  people  could  not  grasp  the  idea  of 
a  Divine  and  Invisible  King  :  they  could  not  tiring 
themselves  to  lecm-  to  him  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  the  judgment  of  a  human  king  would  have 
determined  the  course  of  action,  or  in  which  his 
arm  would  lia\  e  worked  for  their  deliverance. 
Therefore  it  was  that  God  allowed  them  judgei, 
in  the  [lersons  of  faithful  men,  who  acte<l  tor  the 
most  part  as  agents  of  the  di.ine  will,  regents  for 
the  Invisible  King;  and  who.  holding  their  com- 
mission directly  from  iiim,  or  with  his  sanction, 
would  be  more  inclined  to  act  as  dependent  vas- 
sals of  Jehovah  than  kings,  who,  as  me.ribeis  of 
royal  dynasties,  would  come  to  leign  u  1th  notions 
of  indepeiident  rights  and  royal  privileges,  which 
would  draw  away  their  attentiuii  from  their  tin* 
place  in  the  theocracy.  In  this  greater  de]iend- 
ence  of  the  judges  upon  the  Divine  King  we  see 
the  secret  of  their  institution.  The  Israelites  wer« 
disposed   to  rest  upon   their  separate  ioterMts  aa 
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htbes ;  and  having  thus  allowed  the  standing 
g«nerai  government  to  remain  inoj)eiative  through 
disuse,  they  would  in  cases  of  emeigency  have 
been  disjiosed  '  to  make  themselves  a  king  like  the 
nations,'  had  their  attention  not  been  directed  to 
the  appointment  of  ollicers  whose  authority  coulil 
rest  on  no  taugitile  riff ht  Apart  from  character  and 
services  ;  which,  with  the  temjwrary  iiatine  of  their 
jxjwer,  rendered  their  functions  more  accordant 
witii  tlie  principles  of  llie  theocracy  than  those  of 
any  other  jjuLilic  officers  could  be.  And  it  is  pro- 
bably in  this  adaptation  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances ol'  the  Hebrew  theocracy  that  we  shall 
discover  the  rea.son  of  our  inability  to  find  any 
similar  otiice  among  other  nation?.  In  being  thus 
peculiar  it  resembleil  the  Dictatorship  among  tlie 
Romans  ;  to  which  office  indeed  tliat  of  the  judges 
has  I >een  compared  ;  and  perliaps  liiis  jiarallel  is 
the  nearest  tliat  can  be  founil.  But  there  is  this 
great  difl'erence,  that  the  dictator  laiil  down  his 
power  as  soon  as  the  crisis  which  had  called  for  its 
exercise  had  passed  away,  and  in  no  case  could 
this  unwonteil  supremacy  be  retained  beyond  a 
limited  time  (Liv.  ix.  34  j;  but  the  Hebrew  judge 
remained  invested  with  his  high  authority  during 
the  whole  jwriud  of  his  life ;  and  is  tlierefore 
usually  describeil  by  the  sacred  historian  as  ])re- 
Biding  to  the  end  of  his  days  over  the  tribes  of 
Israel,  amid  the  peace  and  security  which  his 
military  skill  and  counsels  had,  under  the  divine 
blessing,  restoied  to  tiie  land. 

Having  thus  tiaced  the  origin  of  the  office  to 
the  circumstances  of  tlie  times  and  the  condition 
of  the  people,  it  orjly  remains  to  inquire  into  the 
nature  of  the  office  itself,  and  the  powers  and  pri- 
vileges which  were  connected  with  it.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  easy  task,  as  tiie  nature  of  tlie 
record  enables  us  to  perceive  better  what  they  were 
not  tlian  what  tliey  were,  what  they  could  not  tlian 
what  they  coiilfl  accomplisii. 

It  is  usual  to  consider  them  as  commencing 
their  career  with  military  exjdoits  to  deliver  Israel 
from  foreign  oppression  ;  but  tliis  is  by  no  means 
invariably  the  case.  Eli  and  Samuil  were  not 
military  men;  Deborah  judged  Israel  before  she 
jilanned  the  war  against  Jabin  ;  and  of  Jair, 
Itizan,  Elon,  and  Abdon,  it  is  at  least  uncertain 
whether  they  ever  held  any  military  command. 
The  command  of  the  army  can  iherefnie  be 
scarcely  considered  thedistinguishing  characteristic 
of  these  men.  or  military  ex|.loits  the  necessary 
introduction  to  the  otKce.  In  many  cases  it  is 
true  tint  military  achievements  were  the  means 
by  whi  ;h  they  elevated  themselves  to  the  rank  of 
judges  ,  but  in  general  the  appointment  may  be 
said  t»i  have  varied  witli  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  and  with  the  particular  circumstances 
whicf)  in  times  of  trouble  wouUl  draw  the  j)ul)lic 
atTeution  to  jievsons  who  appeared  suited  Ijy  their 
girts  or  inil  .ence  to  advise  in  matters  of  general 
concernment,  to  decide  in  questions  arising  be- 
tween tribe  and  tribe,  to  administer  public  allairs, 
and  to  appear  as  their  recognised  head  in  their 
intercourse  with  their  neighbours  and  opjiressors. 
As  we  (ind  that  many  of  these  judges  arose  during 
Crimea  of  ojipiessioii,  it  seems  to  us  that  this  last 
ciicumstance.  which  has  never  been  taken  into 
a-.xonut,  must  iiave  had  a  remarkable  intluence 
In  tiie  apjKiintment  of  the  judge.  Foreigners 
•.»uM  not  he  expected  to  enter  into  the  pecu- 
liiu  lies  of  the    HtLiew  constiiution,   and  would 


expect  to  receive  the  proposals,  rem ons trances,  or 
complaints  of  the  peojile  through  some  jx'rsoii  re- 
])iesenting  tlie  whole  nation,  or  ihat  jiart  of  it  to 
which  their  intercourse  ap))lied.  The  law  pro- 
vided no  such  officer  except  in  the  high-priest; 
but  as  the  Hebrews  them-elves  did  not  recognise 
the  true  operation  of  tiieir  tiieocracy,  much  less 
were  strangers  likely  to  do  so.  On  the  officer 
they  appointed  to  represent  the  body  of  the  ])eople, 
under  circumstances  which  comiK;iled  tliem  to 
deal  with  foreigners  mightier  tiian  themselves, 
would  naturally  devolve  iiie  C(mimand  of  the 
army  in  war,  and  the  administration  of  justice 
ni  peace.  This  last  was  among  ancient  nations, 
as  it  is  still  in  the  East,  regarded  as  the  first  and 
most  imjiortant  duty  of  a  rnler,  and  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  judges  was  probably  conlined  to  the 
cases  arising  between  dilTerent  tribes,  for  which  the 
ordinary  magistrates  would  lind  it  dithcult  to 
secure  due  authority  to  tiieir  decisions. 

In  nearly  all  the  instances  lecoided  the  appoint- 
ment seems  to  iiave  been  by  the  I'lee  unsolicited 
choice  of  the  peo])le.  Tlie  election  of  Jeiilithah, 
who  was  nominated  as  the  fittest  man  for  the  exist- 
ing emergency,  jirobably  resembled  that  which  was 
usually  followed  on  .such  occasions;  and  pro- 
balily,  as  in  his  case,  the  judge,  in  accepting  the 
office,  took  care  to  make  such  stipuhitions  as  he 
deemed  necessary  The  only  cases  of  direct  divine 
apointment  are  those  of  Giiieon  and  Samson,  and 
the  last  stood  in  tiie  peculiar  jiosilion  of  having 
been  from  before  his  liirtli  ordained  '  ti)  begin  to 
deliver  Israel.'  Deliorah  was  called  to  deliver 
Israel,  but  was  alieady  a  judge.  Samuel  was 
called  by  the  Lord  to  be  a  prophet,  but  not  a 
judge,  which  ensued  from  the  liigh  gilts  which 
the  peojile  recognised  as  dwelling  in  him;  and  as 
to  Eli,  the  office  of  judge  seems  to  iiavc  devolved 
naturally,  or  rather  ex-ojficio,  ujxm  him  :  and 
his  case  seems  to  be  the  onlv  one  in  which  the 
high-priest  appears  in  the  chaiacler  which  tlie 
theocralical  institutions  ilesigned  fiir  him. 

The  following  clear  summary  of  their  duties 
and  piivileges  is  fioni  Jalm  (liiblisches  Archao- 
logifi,  th.  ii  l)il.  1,  sect.  22;  Stowes  translation, 
ii.  bti): — 'The  othce  of  judges  or  legents  was 
held  during  life,  but  it  was  not  hereditary,  neither 
could  tliey  appoint  their  suc(  e.'^sois.  Their  au- ' 
thority  was  limited  by  the  law  alone;  ami  in 
doubtful  cases  they  weie  directed  to  consult  the 
Divine  King  tlnough  the  piiest  by  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Num.  xxvii.  21).  They  vveie  not 
obliged  in  common  cases  to  ask  ad\ice  of  the 
ordinary  ruleis;  it  was  sufficie/it  if  these  did  not 
remonstrate  against  the  measures  of  the  judge. 
Ill  important  emergencies,  however,  they  con- 
voked a  general  assembly  of  the  rulers,  over 
which  they  |)rcsided  and  exerted  a  powerful  in- 
fluence. They  could  issue  oideis,  but  not  enact 
laws;  they  could  neither  levy  taxes  nor  apfMiint 
officers,  exce))t  perhaps  in  the  army.  Their  au- 
thority extended  only  over  those  tribes  by  whom 
they  had  been  elected  or  acknowledged  ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  several  of  the  j:i<lges  jiresided  over 
separate  tribes.  There  was  no  income  attached 
to  their  ollice,  nor  was  there  any  income  ap])io- 
priated  to  liiem,  unless  it  might  be  a  larger 
share  in  the  spoils,  and  those  presents  which 
were  made  them  as  testimonials  of  respect 
(Judg.  \iii.  24).  They  bore  no  external  marki 
of  dignity,  and  maintained  no  retinae  of  ooai- 
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tiers,  fliou;^!)  some  of  them  were  very  opulent. 
They  were  nut  only  simple  in  ,heir  ma-iiieis', 
moderate  in  fhoir  (lesiies,  and  free  from  avnrice 
and  ambition,  hut  noble  and  mas^nanimous  raen, 
who  felt  that  whatever  they  did  for  their  country 
was  altove  all  reward,  and  could  not  be  recom- 
pensed ;  who  d.'sired  merely  to  promote  flie  public 
good,  and  wiio  cliose  ratiif  r  to  deserve  well  of  their 
country  tiian  to  lie  enriched  l)y  its  wealth.  This 
exalted  jiatnotism,  like  everything  else  connected 
with  politics  in  the  llieocratical  state  of  tiie  He- 
brews, was  partly  of  a  lerigious  character,  and 
those  regents  always  conducted  themselves  as  the 
oRicers  of  God  ;  in  all  tlieir  enterprises  (liey  relied 
upon  Hun,  and  their  only  care  was,  that  their 
countrymen  sliould  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
Jeliovah,  tlieir  invisilile  king  (Judg.  viii.  22,  sq. ; 
comp.  Hel).  xi.).  Still  tliey  were  not  without 
faults,  neitiier  are  tiiey  so  re])re>ented  liy  their 
historians;  tliey  relate,  on  the  contrary,  with  the 
(itmost  frankness,  tiie  great  sins  of  which  some 
of  them  were  guilty.  They  were  not  merely  de- 
liverers of  the  state  from  a  foreign  yoke,  but 
destroyers  of  idolatry,  foes  of  pagan  vices,  pro- 
moters of  the  knowledge  of  God,  of  religion,  and 
of  morality;  restorers  of  tiieocracy  in  the  minds 
of  the  Hebrews,  and  jwwcrful  instruments  of 
Divine  Providence  in  the  promotion  of  tlie  great 
design  of  preserving  tliC  Hebrew  constitution, 
and,  by  that  means,  of  rescuing  the  true  religion 
fri)m  destruction.' 

Tiie  same  writ  'r,  in  the  ensuing  section,  gives  a 
clear  view  of  the  general  condition  of  the  Hebrews 
in  the  time  of  the  judges.  '  By  comparing  the 
iMM-iods  durin>T  which  the  Hebrews  were  oppressed 
liy  tlieir  enemies,  with  those  in  which  they  were 
independent  anil  governed  by  their  own  constitu- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  the  nation  in  general  ex- 
perienced luucli  more  prosperity  tiian  adversity  in 
tlie  time  of  the  judges.  Tlieir  dominion  con- 
tinued four  hundred  and  fifty  years  ;  but  the  whole 
lime  of  foreign  oppression  amounts  only  to  one 
hundred  and  eleven  years,  scarcely  a  fourth  part 
of  that  period.  Even  during  these  one  iiundred 
and  eleven  years,  the  whole  nation  was  seldom 
under  the  yoke  at  the  same  time,  but  for  the  most 
pait  separate  tribes  only  were  held  in  servitude  ; 
nor  were  their  oppressions  always  very  severe  ;  and 
all  the  calamities  terminated  in  tiie  advantage 
and  glory  of  the  iieople,  so  soon  as  they  abolished 
idolatry  and  returned  to  their  King,  Jehovah. 
Neither  was  tlie  nation  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy 
at  tins  time  as  liad  been  generally  supjiosed. 
There  were  regular  judicial  tribunals  at  which 
justice  could  be  obtaineil  ;  and  when  there  was 
no  supreme  regent,  the  public  welfare  was  pro- 
vided for  liv  tlie  ordinary  rulers'  (Ruth  iv.  1-11  ; 
Judg.  viii. '22;  X.  17,  1«;  xi.  1-11;  I  Sam.  iv. 
I;  vii.  1-2). 

'  These  times  would  certainly  not  be  considered 
80  tmbulent  and  barbarous,  much  less  would  they 
be  taken,  contrary  to  the  clearest  evidence  and  to 
tlie  analogy  of  all  history,  for  a  heroic  age,  if  they 
vere  viewed  without  the  prejudices  of  a  precon- 
ceived hvpiitliesis.  It, must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  bojk  of  Judges  is  liy  no  means  a  complete 
history.  This  no  imjiartial  inquirer  can  ever  (leny. 
It  is,  in  a  mariner,  a  mere  register,  of  diseases, 
from  which,  liowever,  we  have  no  right  to  conclude 
that  there  v^ere  no  healthy  men,  much  less  that 
tliare  were   no  healthy  seasons ;    since   tlie   book 
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itself,  for  the  most  part,  mentions  otily  a  few  (riliM 
in  which  the  epidemic  prevailed,  and  notices  lonfj 
periods  during  which  it  had  universally  ceased. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  more  accurate  in- 
vestigation, it  remains  undeniable  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Hebrews  during  this  period  perfectly 
corresponds  throughout  to  the  sanctions  of  the  law  ; 
and  they  were  always  prosperous  when  they  com- 
plied with  the  conditions  on  which  jirosperity  was 
promised  them  ;  it  remains  undeniable  that  the 
governmimt  of  God  was  clearly  manifested,  not 
only  to  the  Hebrews,  but  to  their  heathen  neigh- 
bours ;  that  the  fulfilling  of  the  promises  and 
threatenings  of  the  law  were  so  many  sensilile 
jiroofs  of  the  universal  dominion  of  the  Divine 
King  of  the  Hebrews  ;  and,  consrquently,  that  all 
the  various  fortunes  of  that  nation  were  so  many 
means  of  preserving  the  knowledge  of  God  on  the 
earth.  The  Hebrews  had  no  sullicient  reason  to 
desire  a  change  in  iheir  constitution;  all  required 
was,  that  they  should  observe  the  conditions  on 
which  national  prosperity  was  promised  them.' 

The  chronology  of  the  period  in  which  the 
judges  ruled  is  lieset  with  great  and  perhaps  in- 
supesable  dilUculfies.  There  are  intervals  of  time 
the  extent  of  which  is  not  specified;  as,  for 
instance,  that  from  Joshua's  death  to  the  yoke  of 
Cushan  Rishathaim  (ii.  8);  that  of  the  rule  of 
Shamgar  (iii.  31);  that  between  Gideon's  death 
and  Abimelech's  accession  (viii.  31,  32):  and 
that  of  Israel's  renewal  of  -dolatry  previous  to 
their  oppression  by  the  An.Tionites  (x.  6,  7). 
Sometimes  round  numbers  seem  to  have  been 
given,  as  forty  years  for  the  rule  of  Othniel,  forty 
years  for  that  of  Gideon,  and  forty  years  also  for 
the  duration  of  the  ojipiession  by  the  Philistines, 
Twenty  years  are  given  for  the  subjection  to 
Jabin,  and  twenty  years  for  the  government  of 
Samson;  yet  the  latter,  never  completely  con- 
quered the  Philistines,  who,  on  tiie  contrary, 
succeeded  in  capturing  him.  Some  judges,  who 
are  commonly  considered  to  have  been  successive, 
were  in  all  probability  contemporaneous,  and 
ruled  over  difl'erent  districts.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  date  of  each 
particular  event  in  the  book  of  Judges ;  but 
attempts  have  been  made  to  settle  its  general 
chronology,  of  which  we  must  in  this  place  men- 
tion the  most  successful. 

The  whole  period  of  the  judges,  from  Joshua  to 
Eli,  is  usually  estimated  at  299  years,  in  order  to 
meet  the  480  years  which  (1  Kings  vi.  1)  ar« 
said  to  have  elapsed  i'nmi  the  departure  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  by  .Solomon.  But  St.  Paul  says  (Acta 
xiii.  20),  'God  gave  unto  the  jieople  of  Israe* 
judges  about  the  space  of  450  years  until  Samuel, 
the  jirophet.'  Again,  if  the  nuuilier  of  years  S{)e- 
cifii'd  l)y  the  author  of  otu-  book,  in  stating  facts, 
is  summed  iqi,  we  have  410  years,  exclusive  of 
those  years  not  specified  for  certain  intervals  of 
time  aliove  mentioned.  In  order  to  reduce  these 
410  years  and  \i])war(ls  to  299,  events  and  reigns 
must,  in  computing  their  years  of  (hiration,  either 
be  entirely  passed  over,  or,  in  a  most  arbitrary 
way,  included  in  o'her  periods  |)receding  or  sub 
sequent.  This  has  lieen  done  by  .A.rchbisliop  Usher, 
whose  jieculiarly  faulty  system  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Scriptures.  He 
excludes  the  repeated  intervals  during  which  th« 
Hebrews  were  in  subjection  to  their  enemies,  and 
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fecV.onsoTi'y  tbe  vtuis  of  pence  and  rest  wliicli  were 
assignf'l  ^o  '..'■"  surcwssive  jiid^^es.  For  exani()le, 
he  passes  over  'he  ei^lit  yeais  of  servidide  in- 
(iicled  'j;)ou  tlie  fleliriws  l)y  CiislKiii-risli;ith:iiin, 
ai'd,  without  any  irilerrnpflun,  connects  tlie  peace 
obtained  l)y  tlie  victories  of  Otiiniel  witli  that 
which  had  'sen  conferred  on  the  land  hy  the 
government  of  Joshua;  and  al thou j^h  the  sacred 
historian  relates  in  the  plainest  terms  jxissil)le  tiiat 
the  chihlren  of  Israel  served  tiie  king  of  MesojK)- 
tamia  eight  years,  and  were  afterwards  delivered 
h)'  Otiiniel,  wiio  gave  the  land  rest  forty  yens, 
the  archhishop  maintains  tiiat  the  forty  years  now 
mentioned  hegan.  not  after  the  successes  of  tiiis 
jiidL,'e,  hilt  immediately  after  ihe  demise  of  Joshua. 
Nothing  certainly  can  lie  more  obvious  tlian  that 
in  this  case  the  vears  of  tranquillity  and  ihe  vcais 
of  oppression  oii^Hit  to  he  reclamed  separately. 
Again,  we  are  iuronned  l)y  ihe  sacred  writer,  that 
after  the  deatli  of  Ehud  the  cliildren  of  Israel 
were  under  the  oppression  of  Jabin  king  of  Hazor 
for  twenty  years,  and  that  afterwards,  when  tlieir 
deliverance  was  effected  by  Deborah  and  Barak, 
the  land  had  rest  forty  years.  Nothing  can  be 
clearer  than  this;  yet  Usher's  system  leads  him 
to  include  the  twenty  year-;  of  on[)iession  in  the 
fo". ty  of  peace,  making  both  l)ut  forty  years.  All 
this  arises  from  the  obligation  which  Usher  un- 
fortunately conceived  himself  under  of  following 
tlie  scheme  adopted  fiy  the  Masorelic  Jews,  who, 
as  Dr.  Hales  ivmaiks.  have  by  a  curious  inven- 
tion included  the  four  first  servitudes  in  the  years 
of  the  judges  who  put  an  end  to  them,  contrary 
to  the  express  declarations  of  Scii]iture,  whicli 
represe/its  the  administrations  of  tlie  judges,  not  as 
synchronising  with  the  servitudes,  but  as  succeed- 
ing them.  The  Rabbins  were  indeed  forced  to 
allow  the  fifth  seivitude  to  have  been  distinct 
from  the  administration  of  Jejjlithah,  because  it 
was  too  long  to  be  included  in  that  adminislra- 
tioii:  but  they  deluded  a.  year  from  the  Scrip- 
t.ire  account  of  the  servitude,  making  it  only  six 
instead  of  seven  ye^irs.  They  sank  entirely  the 
sixth  servitude  of  forty  years  under  the  Philistines, 
because  it  was  too  hiiig  to  be  confiiined  in  Sam 
son's  administration;  and,  to  crown  all,  they 
reduced  SauTs  reign  of  forty  years  to  two  years 
only. 

The  necessity  for  all  these  tortuous  operations 
lias  arisen  from  a  desire  to  produce  a  conformity 
with  the  date  in  1  Kings  vi.  1,  which,  as  already 
cited,  gives  a  jieriod  of  only  4^0  years  from  the 
Kxode  to  the  foundation  of  Solomon's  temple. 
As  this  date  is  iiicomi«itible  with  the  sum  of  the 
dillerent  numbers  given  in  the  book  of  Judges, 
and  as  it  differs  from  the  computation  of  Josephus 
^  and  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject, 
wlietlier  Jewish  or  Olnistian,  it  is  not  unsatis- 
factory to  find  grounds  which  leave  this  text 
open  to  much  doubt  and  suspicion.  We  cannot 
here  enter  into  any  lengthened  proof;  but  tluit 
(lie  text  did  not  exist  in  the  Hebrew  and  Gieek 
copies  of  the  Scripture  till  nearly  three  cen- 
turies after  ChtisI,  is  evident  from  the  absence 
of  all  reference  to  it  in  the  works  of  tlie  learned 
nien  wiio  composetl  histories  of  the  Jews  fnim 
the  materials  supplied  fo  them  in  tiie  gacred 
hooks.  This  may  be  siiowii  by  reference  to  va^ 
riou«  authors,  who,  it  the  number  specified  in  it 
liaa  existed,  could  not  fail  to  have  adduced  it. 
1.1  particular,  ic  is  certain  that  it  ilid  not  exist  in 
vou.  n  J  3 


the  Hebrew  or  Gre^k  Bibles  in  the  days  of  Jo- 
sephus  ;  for  he  alludes  to  the  verse  in  which  it  il 
contained  without  making  the  slightest  observa- 
tion in  regard  to  it.  although  the  period  which  he, 
at  the  same  time,  states  as  having  elapsed  lietween 
the  exode  and  the  foundation  oi'  the  temple,  is 
dire<:tly  at  variance  with  it  to  the  extent  of  not 
less  than  112  years  (^l/n'ig.  viii.  3).  If  the  num- 
ber '480  years'  hacl  then  existed  in  the  text,  lie 
could  not,  while  referring  to  the  passage  where  it 
is  now  in^aited,  have  dared  to  state  a  number  so 
very  dille:ent.  Then  we  have  the  testimony  oi 
St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  20),  who  makes  the  rule  oi 
'  the  judges  until  Samuel'  extend  over  4;)0  years, 
wliich,  with  the  addition  of  ascertained  nun» 
bers,.  raises  the  amount  for  the  whole  period  to 
592  years.  This  evidence  seems  so  conclusiv* 
that  it  is  scarcely  necessiiiy  to  add  any  other, 
but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Origen,  in  his 
Commetiiury  on  i>t.  John,  cites  I  Kings  vi.  1. 
and  eveni  mentions  the  year  of  Solomon's  reign, 
ami  the  month  in  which  he  began  to  build  the 
ttfinple,  without  the  slig-litest  notice  of  the  numlier 
of  years  (as  now  staled  in  the  text)  which  inter- 
vened between  that  event  and  the  exode.  It  has 
coiisetpiently  been  infeiied,  with  good  reason,  that 
in  A.u.  200,  when  Origen  wrote,  the  interpolation 
of  the  date  in  question  had  not  yet  taken  place. 
Kiisebiusi,  however,  in  his  Chronicon,  written 
about  A.u.  32-'),  does  use  the  date  as  the  basis  of 
a  chronological  iiypothesis  ;  v\  hence  it  is  inferrtd 
that  the  dale  was  inserted  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  probably  under  the  diiec- 
tioii  of  the  M.isoietic  doctors  of  Tiberias.  It  is 
also  to  be  remaiked  that  Kusebius,  in  the  Prcep. 
Ei'angelica,  a  ivoik  written  some  years  after  the 
C//roi/icon,  and  in  all  his  other  works,  uses  the 
nioie  common  and  ancient  system  o^"  ilate.s. 

It  may  also  be  remaiked  that  even  the  ancietit 
versions,  as  they  at  present  exist,  do  not  agree  in 
the  number.  The  present  co]iies  of  the  Septuagint, 
for  instance,  have  410,^)1  480  years;  on  which 
and  other  grounds  some  scholnrs,  who  have  hesi- 
tated to  regard  the  text  as  an  interlonation,  ha\e 
deemed  them.selves  authoiized  to  alter  it  to  .592 
years  instead  of  480,  pniduting  in  this  way  the 
same  result  which  would  be  obtained  if  the  text 
l:;vd  no  existence.  This,  ic  has  been  already 
remarked,  is  the  number  given  by  Josephus 
(^Antiq.  viii.  3.  1),  and  is  in  agreement  with  the 
statement  of  St.  Paul.  The  comjjutation  of  the 
Jews  in  China  has  also  been  ])roduced  in  support 
of  it  (see  Isaac  Voss,  Dissert,  de  LXX.  Interp. 
eorumqtib  t"inslatione  et  chrono/orjia.  Hagas 
Cotnit.  161)4.4;  Michaelis,  Orientalische  Bib- 
liothek,  V.  81).  Tiiere  would  then  lie  for  tlie 
jeiiotl  from  Moses's  ileath  to  Saul's  accession 
468  years,  and  the  whole  jieiiod  of  the  jodge.s 
from  ihe  ilealh  of  Josliua  to  thai  of  Samuel  might 
lie  estimated  at  450  years,  agreealily  to  Acts  xiii. 
2tl.  If  we  a<ld  to  these  450  years  forty  years  for 
tlieunarcii  in  the  de.sert,  eighty-four  years  for  the; 
reign  of  Saul,  Da\id,  and  Solomon,  until  the 
ionmiation  of  the  temple,  the  amount  would  be 
574  years.  For  the  time  when  Joshua  acted  as 
an  inde|)endeiit  chieftain,  eighteen  years  may  be 
cotnited,  wliicli  added  to  .574  would  make  up  the 
abme  number  of  592  years  (comp.  Michaelis, 
Oriental ische  Bibliothek,  v.  228,  whose  arrange- 
aieiit  of  yeui's  differs  in  some  points  ffota  tiia 
al(ove).     It  must,   howpver,   be  observed  that  tlK 
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munber  of  4A0  years  reyiresents  only  llie  sum 
total  of  ail  clsrcisiologically  specified  Tacts  of  our 
book  down  to  tlie  ileatli  of  Kli,  and  does  not  in- 
clude tlie  intervals  of  time  of  whicli  the  years  are 
not  given.  The  statement  of  Josephus  ahove  re- 
ferred to  rests  only  on  his  own  individual  comjmta- 
tion,  and  is  contrary  to  another  statement  of  the 
«ame  author  (Antig.  xx.  10;  Cont.  Apion.  ii.  2). 
The  latest  attempt  towards  settling  the  chro- 
nology of  the  Judges  is  tiiat  of  Dr.  Keil,  in 
his  work  D'Tptsche  Beitr'uge  zu  den  Theolo- 
gischen  Wissenschaften,  or,  '  Con fiibvit ions  to- 
wards the  furtherance  of  the  theological  sciences,' 
by  professors  of  the  university  of  Dorpat.  He 
supports  tiie  numher  of  480  years  in  I  Kings 
vi.  I,  and  from  tiie  invasion  of  Cushan-rishafhaim 
to  Jair  (Judg.  iii,-x.)  retains  the  chronological 
statements  of  our  book  for  events  which  he  con- 
siders successive.  But  the  period  of  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Philistines  over  the  (western)  Israelites 
until  tlie  death  of  Saul,  a  S]>ace  of  seventy-nine 
years,  he  considers  contempuraneous  with  the  time 
of  oppression  and  deliverance  of  the  eastern  and 


northern  tribes,  for  which  (Jndg.  x.  12)  are  !«0» 
oned  forty  years.  He  next  estimates  the  period 
from  the  distribution  of  the  land  under  Joshua  i» 
the  invasion  by  the  king  of  Mesopotanna  at  ten 
years,  and  ihe  yxriod  from  the  lime  when  tb« 
Pliilistines  were  conquered  until  the  death  ot 
Saul  at  thirty-nine  years,  thus  making  up  the 
above  number  of  480  years.  In  this  attempt  at 
settling  the  chronology  of  the  book  of  Judges 
Dr.  Kiel  evinces  great  ingenuity  and  learning; 
but  it  a])pears  that  his  compulations  rest  on  his- 
torical and  chronological  ajsumptions  which  can 
never  be  fully  establi.sheil.  In  (uder  satisfactorily 
to  settle  the  chronology  we  lack  suflicient  data, 
and  the  task  has  therefore  been  abandoned  by  the 
al)lest  modern  critics,  as  Eichhorn,  De  Wette.  and 
others.  Nothing  l)eyond  general  views  is  attain- 
able on  this  suliject. 

Having  exjilained  this  matter,  it  only  reiRains 
to  arrange  the  different  systems  of  the  chionology 
of  this  period  so  as  to  exhibit  them  in  one  view 
to  the  eye  of  the  reader.  It  has  been  deemed 
right,  for  the  better  apprehension  of  the  diillcreiices, 
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to  make  the  tahle  emiirace  tlie  whole  ])eriod  from 
tJie  exode  to  the  lii/iKliuf,'  of  Solomon's  temple. 
The  headings  are  taken  (Voin  Hales,  simply  l»e- 
cause,  from  Ijeirtg^  tlie  most  copious,  tliey  afl'ord 
a  framework  wiiiiiit  wliicli  all  tlie  explanations 
n.ay  Ije  in8erte<l. 

The  auihorities  for  this  tahle  are  :  Josefihus, 
Antiquities,  v.\-\0  ;  Tneopiiilus,  Bp.  of  Aiiliocli 
(a.u.  330),  Epist.  ad  AiUolyum^  iii.  ;  Kuse- 
bius  (a.d.  330),  Prtpparatio  Evaiiffelica,  x.  14; 
Usher  (1650),  Chronologia  Sacra.  ]).  7 1  ;  Jackson, 
(17.)2),  Chronological  Antiquities,  p.  115;  Hales, 
(181 1),  Analysis  of  Chronology,  i.  lOl  ;  Russell 
(1827),  Connection  of  Sacred  and  Profane  His- 
tory, i.  147.  In  tlie  last  woik  the  full  tables, 
with  others,  are  given  :  and  we  have  here  com- 
bitied  ihem  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  Other 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  this  article  are  : 
Herzfeld,  Chronologia  Jtidicum,  Berol.  1 836 ; 
Moldenhaner,  Cedankcn  i  be.r  die  Ztitrechnung 
tin  Buck  der  Bichter,  p.  15.  sq. ;  Ditmar,  Ge- 
ichichte  der  Israelitcn,  p.  91  ;  Hug,  in  the 
Frcihtirger  Zeitschrift,  i.  p.  I2t',  sq.  ;  Carpzov, 
Introduct.  /'.  T ,  i.  169;  Simon,  Hist.  Crii.  de 
V.  Test. ;  Jahn,  Bibl.  Archiiolog.,  ii.  1.  85  ;  De 
Wette.  Lehrbuch,  p.  30. 

JUDGES,  BOOK  OF,  the  third  in  the  list  of 
the  historical  compositions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
It  consists  of  two  divisions,  the  first  comprising 
chap?,  i-xvii. ;  the  second,  being  an  appendix, 
chaps,  xvii.-xxi. 

I.  Plan  ok  the  Book. — That  the  author,  in 
conipo^intf  this  work,  had  a  certain  design  in  view, 
is  evident  from  cli.  ii.  11-23,  where  he  states  the 
leailing  features  of  his  narrative.  He  introduces 
it  by  lelating  (ch.  i.)  the  extent  to  which  the  wars 
against  the  Canaanites  were  continued  after  the 
death  of  Joshua,  and  what  tribes  had  spared  them 
in  consideration  of  a  tribute  imposed  ;  also  by  al- 
luding (cli.  ii.  I-IO)  to  the  benefits  which  Jehovah 
had  conferred  on  them,  and  the  distinguished  pro- 
tection with  which  he  had  honoured  them.  Next 
he  states  his  leading  object,  namelj',  to  prove  that 
the  calamities  to  which  tlie  Hebrews  had  been 
exposed  since  the  death  of  Joshua  were  owing  to 
their  apostacy  fiom  Jehovah,  and  to  their  idolatry. 
'  They  forsook  the  Lord,  and  served  Baal  and 
Ashtarotir  (ch.  ii.  13);  for  which  crimes  they  were 
deservedly  punished  and  greatly  distressed  (ch.  ii. 
15).  Nevertheless,  when  they  re|)ented  and  obeyed 
again  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,  he  delivered 
them  out  of  the  hand  of  their  enemies  by  the 
ShopAetim  wluim  he  raised  up,  atid  made  them 
prosper  (ch.  ii.  16-23).  To  illustrate  this  theme, 
the  author  collected  several  fragments  of  the 
Hebrew  history  during  the  {.leriod  l)etween  Joshua 
and  Eli.  Some  episodes  occur  ;  but  in  arguing  his 
subject  he  never  loses  sight  of  his  leading  theme,  to 
which,  on  the  con'rary,  he  fie<}uently  recurs  while 
stating  facts,  and  shows  how  it  applied  to  them  ; 
the  moral  evidently  being,  that  the  only  way  to 
happiness  was  to  shun  idolatry  and  obey  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord.  The  design  of  the  author 
was  not  to  give  a  connected  and  complete  history 
of  the  Hebrews  in  the  period  between  Joshua  and 
the  kings ;  for  if  he  had  intended  a  plan  of  that 
kind,  he  would  also  have  descrilied  the  state  of 
the  domestic  affairs  and  of  the  government  in  the 
■everal  tribes,  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to 
toch  other,  and  the  extent  of  jx)wer  exercised  by 
%  judge ;  he  would  have  further  itated  the  num- 
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ber  of  tribes  over  whom  a  judge  ruled,  and  the 
number  of  years  during  which  the  tribes  were  not 
oppressed  by  their  heathen  neigli hours,  but  enjoyed 
rest  and  peace.  The  appendix,  containing  two 
narratives,  further  illustrates  the  lawlessness  and 
anarchy  prevailing  ii.  Israel  alYer  Joshua's  death. 
In  the  first  narrative  (chaps,  xvii.-xviii.),  a  rathe» 
wealthy  man,  Micah,  dwelling  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
is  introduce<i.  He  had  *  a  house  of  gods,'  and 
molten  and  graven  images  in  it,  which  he  wor- 
shipped. After  having,  at  an  annual  salaiy, 
engaged  an  itinerant  Levite  to  act  as  his  priest  and 
to  settle  in  his  family,  (he  Danites,  not  having  as 
yet  an  inheritance  to  dwell  in,  turn  in  thither, 
seize  the  images,  and  take  the  priest  along  with 
them.  They  then  establish  idolatiy  at  Leshem, 
or  Laish,  in  Ccele-Syria,  which  they  conquen  d, 
smiting  the  quid  and  secure  inhabitants  with  the 
edge  of  the  sword.  The  second  narrative  (chaps, 
xix.-xxi.)  first  gives  an  account  ol'the  lirutal  and 
criminal  outrage  committed  by  the  Benjamites  of 
Sibeah  against  the  family  of  a  Levite  dwelling,  in 
the  age  immediately  subsequent  to  Joshua's  death, 
on  the  side  of  Mount  Efihraim  ;  and  next  relates 
its  consequence,  a  bloody  civil  war,  in  which  all 
the  tribes  joined  against  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
and  nearly  destroyed  it.  The  appendix  then  does 
not  continue  the  history  of  the  first  sixteen  chap- 
ters, and  may  have  an  author  diff'erent  from  him 
who  composed  the  first  division  of  the  book,  to 
which  inquiry  we  now  turn. 

II.  AuTHOK. — If  the  first  and  second  divisions 
had  l>een  by  the  same  author,  the  chronological 
inilicatruns  would  also  have  been  the  same.  Now 
the  autlior  of  the  second  division  always  describes 
the  pei  iod  of  which  he  speaks  thus  :  '  In  those  days 
theie  was  no  king  in  Israel,  but  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes'  (ch.  x\ii.  6: 
xviii.  1 ;  xix.  1 ;  xxi.25);  but  tii  is  expression  never 
once  occurs  in  tlie  first  division.  If  one  author  had 
composed  both  divisions,  instead  of  this  chrono- 
logical formula,  we  should  rather  have  expected, 
'  In  the  days  of  the  Shophetim,'  'At  a  time  when 
there  was  no  Shopliet,'  &c.,  which  would  be  con- 
sonant with  the  tenor  of  the  first  sixtren  chaplers. 
The  style  also  in  the  two  divisions  is  dilleient, 
and  it  will  be  sliown  that  the  appendix  was  writ- 
ten much  later  tlum  the  first  part.  All  modem 
critics,  then,  agree  in  this,  that  the  asilhor  of  the 
first  sixteen  chaplers  of  our  book  is  (lillerent  from 
him  who  com|)osed  the  apiiendix  (see  L.  Bertholdt, 
Historisc/i-Krilische  Einlcittaig  in  die  sdmmt- 
lic/ien  Schriften  des  A.  vnd  N.  T.,  p.  876  ; 
Eichhoin's  Einleitung  in  das  A.  T..  iii.  ^  457). 
The  anthoishipof  the  first  sixteen  chapters  lias 
Ijeen  assigtied  to  Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Ezra. 
That  tliey  were  not  wiitten  by  Joshua  appeals 
from  the  diflierence  of  the  method  of  relating  sub- 
jects, as  well  as  from  the  ditl'erence  of  the  stvle. 
In  the  book  of  Joshua  there  is  a  continual  reli?i- 
ence  to  the  law  of  Moses,  which  is  much  less  fie- 
quent  in  the  book  of  Judges  ;  and  in  Joshua,  again, 
there  are  no  such  inferences  fiom  history  as  aie  > 
common  in  Judges  (ch.  iii.  1,  4  ;  viii.  27  ;  ix.  56). 
The  style  of  the  book  of  Joshua  is  neater  than  that 
of  Judges;  the  narration  is  more  clear,  and  the 
arrangement  is  l)etter  (comp.  ch.  i.  10, 11,  20,  with 
Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  and  xv.  13-19;  also  ch.  ii.  7-10, 
with  Josh.  xxiv.  29-31).  That  the  book  of  Judge* 
was  composed  by  Samuel  is  an  invention  of  th» 
Talmudists,  unsupported  by  any  evidoice;  dot 
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will  the  0])ininn  tliat  it  was  written  by  Ezra  1)6  83- 
tertauied  by  any  vvIki  attentively  peruses  tlieorijji- 
nal.  For  it  lias  a  phraseolofj^y  ot'its  own,  and  cer- 
tain favourite  ideas,  to  wliicl)  it  constantly  reverts, 
but  of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  in  Ezra.  If  Ezra 
had  intended  to  continue  tlie  history  of  ilie  Hebrews 
from  Joshua  down  to  Eli  in  a  separate  work,  lie 
would  not  liHve  given  a  selection  of  incidents  to 
prove  a  particular  tliem?,  but  a  complete  history. 
Ti;e  orthography  of  tiie  book  of  Ezra,  with  inany 
phrases  characteristic  of  his  age.  ilo  not  iiiijjear  \n 
the  book  of  Judges.  The  ])reli\  t^  occurs,  inileed 
(ch.  V.  7;  vi.  17;  vii.  12;  viii.26);  l»ut  this  cannot 
be  referred  to  in  proof  that  the  language  is  of  the 
time  of  Ezra,  for  it  l)elonged  to  the  dialed  of  North 
Palestine,  as  Ewald  ami  others  have  jiroved.  HJO, 
instead  of  "ICX.  is  li»uiid  also  In  Deut.  xxiii.  i. 
Foims  lil<e  D'ODy,  ver.  14,  and  22\  ver.  2'=,  ^10, 
ver.l  0,  nOn,  ver.  1 1,  resemble  Chaldaisms,  I'ut  may 
be  accounted  for  liy  the  iioetical  style  of  the  gong  of 
Deborah.  The  f  )rms  TIN  (cii.  xvii  2),  and  i^'J^Q 
fch.  xix.  I),  belonging  to  a  late  age  of  tiie  Hebrew 
language,  may  be  consi(b'red  as  ciianges  intro- 
duced Ity  copyists  (see  (3ttmar,  in  Ileiike's  Ma^ 
gaziii,  vol.  iv.  ;  W.  M.  L.  de  Wette,  Lehrhuch 
der  Einleitung  in  die  Bibel,  Deilin,  1833-39, 
2  vols.  8vo.). 

But  though  we  cannot  determine  the  author- 
ship of  the  l)ook  of  Jiulges,  si  ill  its  age  may 
be  determined  fr.)m  internal  evidence.  The  (irst 
sixteen  chapters  must  have  been  written  luider 
Saul,  whom  the  Israelites  made  their  king  in  the 
hope  of  improving  their  condition.  Phrases  used 
in  the  period  of  the  Judges  may  be  traced  in  them, 
and  the  auliior  must  consequently  have  li\ed 
near  the  time  when  they  were  yet  curient.  He 
says  that  in  his  time  '  tlie  Jeljusites  dwelt  v/ith  the 
children  of  Benjamin  in  Jeru.salem  '  (ch.  i.  21)  : 
now  this  was  the  case  only  before  David,  who 
conqueied  the  town  and  drove  out  the  Jebusites. 
Consequently,  tlie  author  of  tlie  lirst  division  of 
the  book  of  Judges  must  have  liveil  and  written 
before  David,  and  under  king  Saul.  If  he  had  lived 
under  David,  he  wouUl  have  mentioneii  the  caji- 
ture  of  Jerusalem  by  that  monar<;h,  is  the  natiu-e 
of  his  subjei:t  did  not  allow  him  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence.  The  omission,  moreover,  of  the  history, 
not  only  of  .Samuel  but  also  of  Eli,  indicates  an 
author  who,  living  in  an  age  very  near  that  of  Eli, 
considered  his  history  as  generally  known,  because 
80  recent.  The  exact  time  when  the  appendix  was 
added  to  the  book  of  Judges  cannot  indeed  be 
determined,  but  its  author  cer'ainly  lived  in  an 
age  much  later  than  that  of  the  recoided  events. 
In  his  time  the  period  of  the  events  which  he 
relates  had  been  long  forgotten :  which  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fiequent  chronological  for- 
mula, '  in  those  days  there  was  no  king  in  Israel ' 
(ch.  xvii.  (j);  anti  certain  jiarticulars  of  his 
narrative  could  no  longer  be  ascertained,  which 
caused  him  to  omit  the  name  of  the  Levite 
whose  history  is  given  in  ch.  xix.  In  his  time 
also  the  iiouse  of  Goil  was  no  longer  in  Shiloh 
(^ch.  xviii.  31);  and  it  will  be  recollected  that 
it  was  David  who  brought  the  ark  to  Jerusalem. 
The  author  knew  also  that  the  posterity  o''  Jona- 
than were  priests  of  the  graven  image  in  Dan,  or 
Laiih,  '  until  the  day  of  the  captivity  of  the  land' 

yntin  r\\bi  or  ly  (ch.  xviii.  3o>    xiii. 

Utter  circumstance  proves,  as  already  observed 
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by  Le  Clerc  and  otiiers.  that  the  appendix  wai 
not  published  until  al'ter  the  JJabylouIan  cap« 
llvity,  or  at  least  until  after  that  of  Israel  by 
Slialmaneser  and  Esar-iiaddon.  It  cannot  lie  un- 
derstood of  the  domination  of  the  Phliisiines  over 
the  Israelites,   which  would   very   iinprojjerly  1)« 

ca'led  ]'")J<n  rivJ,  this  expression  always  im- 
plying the  dejwrtation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
coiuitry.  The  circumstjince  that  the  author,  in 
mentioning  Shiloh,  adds,  '  which  is  in  the  land 
of  Canaan  '  (ch.  xxi.  12),  and  that  the  topogra- 
phical description  of  the  site  of  Shiloli  is  given 
(ch  xxi.  19),  has  led  some  inlerpieters  to  assert 
that  Ihe  auihor  of  the  appendix  must  have  been 
a  foreigner,  as  to  an  Israelite  such  remarks  would 
have  a]i];eaied  trivial  (see  Briefe  einiger  IIol' 
Uindischen  Gottesgelehrten  uber  R.  Simon's 
ki'itische  GescJiichte  des  A.  T.,  edited  by  Le 
Clerc  at  Zuiich,  p.  490).  The  inference  is  cer- 
tainly s])ecious,  but  to  judge  of  it  duly  we  must 
look  at  the  context,  Tiie  first  jias-iage  runs  thus: 
'  And  they  tiiund  among  the  inhaiiitants  of 
Jahcsh-gilead  four  hundred  young  virgins  that 
had  known  no  man,  and  they  brought  them  unto 
the  camp  to  Shiloh,  which  is  in  the  land  of 
Cctfiaan.''  The  second  passage  is  :  '  There  is  a 
feast  of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh  yeaily,  in  a  ]dace 
which  is  on  the  noi  th  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  highway  that  goes  u]>  from  Bethel  to 
Shechem,  and  on  the  south  of  Lebonah."  It  ap- 
jiears  that  in  the  first  passage  Shiloh  is  opposed  to 
Jabesli  in  Gilead.  a  town  without  the  l^rid  of 
Canaan,  and  that  this  led  the  author  to  add  to 
Shiloh  that  it  was  in  Canam.  The  secoiid 
]!a^3age  describes  not  the  site  of  .Shiloh,  but  of  a 
place  in  its  neighliourhood,  where  an  annual 
least  was  celebrated,  when  tiie  (laughters  of  Shiloh 
came  out  to  dance,  to  sing,  and  to  jilivy  on  in- 
struments of  iiiusic.  The  author  thus  enabled 
his  readers,  and  all  those  who  had  never  been  at 
Shiloh,  to  form  a  distinct  idea  of  the  festival,  and 
to  find  its  scene  without  the  emjiloyiiient  of  a 
gui<le  ;  his  topographical  observation  was  cal- 
culatetl  to  raise  tne  interest  of  his  narrative,  and 
was  consequently  very  pro])er  and  judicious.  It 
cannot,  there  ore,  authorize  us  to  infer  that  he  was 
a  foreigner. 

III.  Character  ov  the  Book. — Parts  of  the 
work  are  undoubtedly  taken  from  ancient  records 
and  genealogies,  others  from  traditions  and  oral 
information.  From  ancient  authentic  documents 
are  probably  cojiieii  the  song  of  Deborah  (ch.  v.), 
the  beautil'ul  parableof  Jotham  f  ch.  ix.  8-15),  and 
the  beginniiii/  of  Samson's  epinician,  or  triuiriplial 
])iiem  (ch.  XV.  16).  In  their  genealogies  tiie 
Hebrews  usually  inserted  also  some  historical 
accounts,  and  I'rom  this  source  may  have  been 
derived  the  narrative  of  the  circumstances  that 
jireceded  the  conception  of  Samson,  wliicli  were 
given  as  the  ])arenls  lelateil  them  to  others  (ch. 
xiii.).  These  genealogies  were  .sometimes  further 
illustrated  by  tradition,  and  several  incidents  in 
tlie  iiislory  of  Samson  apjiear  to  have  been  derived 
from  this  kind  of  inlbrniation.  But  on  many 
jioints  tradition  offered  nothing,  or  the  auihor 
rejected  its  inf.irmation  as  not  genuine,  and  un- 
worthy of  lielief.  Thus  it  is  that  of  Tola,  Jair, 
Ilizan,  Ellin,  and  Abdon,  the  author  gives  only  the 
number  of  yeaivs  that  they  governed  and  th« 
number  of  their  chiU  ren,  but  relates  noixof  thav 
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transactions  [ch.  X.  1-5;  xii.  8,  9, 11, 13).  In  some 
ins  ances  the  very  words  of  the  aucicnt  dticumeiits 
which  the  autiioi-  used  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
«<"rve<l ;  and  fliis  proves  the  care  with  wiiich  he 
composed.  Tiius  in  the  first  division  of  onr 
book,  hut  nowhere  else,  rich  and  powerful  men 
are  described  as  men  ridingf  on  ass-colts  D*2D"1 

Dn^y  bv  (ch.  X.  4  ;  xii.  14,  &c.).  It  is  remark- 
able that  this  phrase  occurs  also  in  tlie  soii>^  of 
Deborah,  whicli  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
out  in  her  time  (ch.  v.  9,  10):  'My  heart  is 
towards  the  guveriuirs  of  Israel,  that  ofVeied  them- 
selves willingly  amonj;  the  pe(}ple.  Speak  ye 
that  ride  on  white  asses,  ye  that  sit  in  judgment.' 
In  the  appendix  also  of  this  book,  but  nowhere 
else,  a  jsrie^t  lias  tlie  hnnorury  title  of  father  given 
him  (ch.  xvii.  10:  xviii.  19).  But  though  the 
author  sometimes  reta'ned  the  words  of  his  sources, 
still  the  whole  of  the  com|)osiLi(>n  is  written  in  a 
particular  style,  distinguishmg  it  from  all  other 
books  of  the  <,)ld  Testament.  The  idea  of  the 
Israelites  iieing  overcome  by  their  enemies,,  he 
expresses  often  in  this  way  :  *  Tlie  anger  of  the 
Loril  was  hot  against  Israel,  and  he  sold  them 
into  the  hands  of  tlieir  enemies,'  niH"'  f]K  IH^I 

Dn''n''1K  T3  DISD""!  "pXIC^n  (ch.  ii.l4;  iii.  8; 
iv,  2;  X.  7).  A  courageous  and  valiant  warrior 
is   described  as    a    ])ersoii    upon  whom    rests  the 

spirit  of  Jehovah,  vb]}  niH''  nil  \"im,  or  as  a 
person  whom  tlie  spii  it  of  Jeliovah  cK.tJied,  ni"l 

pj?i3  nx  nyib  mn^  (ch.  vi.  34;  ix.  29;  xiv. 

6,  19;  XV.  14,  &c.). 

IV.    AUTHOHITV   OF  THE   BoOK.  —  It  waS  l)ub- 

lished  at  a  time  when  the  events  related  were 
generally  known,  and  when  the  veracity  of  the 
author  could  be  ascertained  liy  a  reference  to  the 
cviginal  documents.  St'veral  of  its  nairati\es  are 
confnnied  by  the  books  of  Samuel  (comp.  Jndg. 
iv.  2;  vi.  14  ;  xi.,  with  i  Sam.  xii.  9-12  :  Judg. 
ix.  5.'}  with  2  Sam.  xi.  21).  The  Psalms  not 
only  allude  lo  the  book  of  Jutlges  (c(mip.  Ps. 
Ixxxiii.  11,  witli  Jinlg.  vii.  25),  but  copy  from  it 
entire  verses  (comp.  Ps.  lx\iii.  8.  9;  xcvii.  5; 
with  Jnilg.  V.  4,  5).  Philo  and  Joseplms  knew 
the  bock,  and  made  use  of  it  in  their  own 
com [xisit ions.  The  New  Testament  alludes  to 
it  in  several  ]ilaces  (corn]).  Matt.  ii.  13-23 
with  Judg.  xiii.  5;  xvi.  17;  Acts  xiii.  20; 
Heb.  xi.  32).  This  external  evidence  in  supjjort 
of  the  authority  of  the  buok  of  Judges  is  corro- 
bonated  by  many  internal  jnoofs  of  its  authen- 
ticity. All  its  narratives  are  in  character  with 
the  age  to  which  tliey  belong,  and  agree  with  the 
natural  order  nf  things.  We  lind  here  that  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Joshua  the  Helirew  nation  had, 
by  several  victories,  gained  couiage  and  become 
vahirous  (ch.  i.  and  xix.)  ;  lint  that  it  afterwards 
turned  to  agriculture,  preferred  a  quiet  life,  and 
allowed  the  Canaanites  to  reside  in  its  territory 
'\n  co'isiderution  nf  a  trib  ite  imposed  on  them, 
when  he  original  plan  was  that  they  should  be 
expelled.  This  changed  th'^ir  ciiaracter  entirely  : 
(Ley  became  elleminate  and  indolent — a  result 
which  we  lind  in  the  case  of  all  nations  who, 
iiroin  a  nomadic  and  warlike  life,  turn  to  agri- 
culture. The  intercourse  with  their  heathen 
ne.'g'iibours  frequently  led  the  uncultivated  He- 
bf^;w8  to  idolatry  ;  and  th!s,  .again,  fiuther  j)re- 
yiaied   t^-m    for   servitude.     Tliey    were   conse- 
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quently  overpowered  and  ojjpressed  by  their 
heathen  neighbours.  The  first  suljugation,  in- 
deed, liy  a  king  of  Mesopotamia,  they  endured 
but  eight  years  ;  liut  the  second,  more  seve:e,  by 
Eglon,  lasted  longer :  it  was  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  the  public  spirit  having  gradually 
more  and  more  declined,  and  of  Eglon  having 
removed  his  residence  to  Jericho  with  a  view  of 
closely  watcinng  all  their  movements  (Josejih. 
Antiq.  v.  5).  When  Ehud  sounded  the  trumpet 
of  revolt,  the  whole  nation  no  longer  rose  in  arms, 
but  only  the  inhabitants  of  Mount  Ephraim  (ch. 
iii.  27);  and  when  Barak  calletl  to  arms  against 
Sisera,  manv  tribes  remained  quietly  with  their 
herds  (ch.  v'.  1-1,  15,  20,  28).  Of  the  30,(100  mer 
who  otVered  to  follow  Gideon,  he  could  make  use 
of  no  more  tlian  300.  this  sinall  number  only 
being,  as  it  would  seem,  tilled  with  true  jiatriotism 
and  courage.  Thus  the  ])eonle  hail  sunk  gradually, 
and  deserved  fur  forty  years  to  bear  the  yoke  of  the 
Philistines,  to  whom  they  had  the  meamiess  to 
deliver  Samson,  who,  however,  loosed  the  cords 
with  which  he  was  tied,  and  killed  a  large  number 
of  them  (ch.  xv.).  It  is  impossible  to  consider 
such  ;ui  historical  work,  which  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  natural  course  of  things,  as  a  fiction  :  at 
that  early  ])eriod  of  authorship,  no  writer  coulil 
have,  from  fancy,  depicted  the  character  of  the 
Hebrews  so  conformably  with  nature  and  esta- 
blished facts.  All  ill  this  book  breathes  thespirit  of 
the  ancient  world.  Martial  law  we  find  in  it,  as 
could  not  lint  be  expected,  hard  and  wild.  The 
conquered  );e()ple  are  subjected  to  rough  treat- 
ment, as  is  the  case  in  the  wars  of  all  uncivilized 
people ;  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are  destroyed 
wholesale  (ch.  viii.  16,  17;  xx.).  Hospitality 
and  the  ])rotectioii  of  strangers  received  as  guests 
is  coiisideied  the  highest  virtue:  a  father  will 
rather  lesign  his  ilaughter  than  allow  violence  to 
be  done  to  a  stranger  who  stops  in  his  house  for 
the  night  (ch.  xix.  ;  comp.  Gen.  xix.) 

In  the  state  of  oppression  in  which  the  Hebrews 
often  found  themselves  during  the  period  from 
Joshua  to  Eli,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  men, 
filled  with  heroism,  should  now  and  then  rise  up 
and  call  the  ])eople  to  arms  in  order  to  deliver 
them  from  their  enemies.  Such  valiant  men  are 
introduced  by  our  author,  and  he  extols  them, 
indeed,  highly  ;  but  on  the  other  hand  he  is  not 
silent  respecting  their  faults,  as  may  be  seen  in 
the  instances  of  Ehud,  whom  he  reports  to  have 
miuilereil  a  king  to  recover  liberty  for  his  country 
(th.  iii.  10,  s(j.)  ;  of  Gideon,  who  is  recoided  to 
have  punislieil  the  inhabitants  of  Succoth  and 
Penuel  cruelly,  for  having  refused  bread  to  his 
weary  troops  (ch.  viii.  16,  17);  and  of  Jephthah. 
who  vows  a  vow  that  if  he  should  return  home 
as  a  conqueror  of  the  Ammonites,  he  would  ofl'er 
as  a  burnt-ofl'ering  whatever  should  first  come  out 
of  the  door  of  liis  house  to  meet  him  :  in  conse- 
quence of  this  inconsiderate  vow,  his  only  daughter 
is  sacrificed  by  a  savage  father,  who  thus  become* 
a  gross  oli'ender  against  the  Mosaic  law,  wliich 
expressly  forbids  human  immolatiiius  (ch.  xi.  34). 
Tills  cannot  be  a  fiction  ;  it  is  no  ]ianegyric  on 
Israel  to  describe  them  in  the  manner  the  author 
has  done.  And  this  frank,  impartial  lone  pervades 
the  whole  work.  It  begins  wi'.h  displaying  tl»e 
Israelites  as  a  refractory  and  obstinate  people, 
and  the  appendix  ends  with  the  statement  of  • 
crime  committed  by  the  Benjamites,  which  haith* 
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most  disastrous  consequences.  At  tlie  same  time 
due  praise  is  bestowed  on  acts  of  generosity  and 
j  istice,  and  valiant  feats  are  carefully  recorded. 

But  lire  not  the  exploits  of  its  heroes  exag- 
gerated in  onr  l>ook,  like  those  of  Sesostris,  Semi- 
ramis,  asid  Hercules?  Their  deeds  are,  nodouhf, 
often  splendid  ;  but  they  do  not  surpass  belief, 
provided  we  do  not  add  to  the  narrative  anytliing 
which  the  original  text  does  not  sanction,  nor  give 
to  ])articular  words  and  phrases  a  meaning  which 
does  not  belong  to  them.  Thus,  when  we  read 
that  '  Sliatngar  s/etc  of  the  Philistines  6f)0  men' 
^cii.  iii.  31),  it  would  have  been  more  correct  if 
the  Hebrew  T^^  liad  been  rendered  by  'put  to 
Hight;'  and  it  siiould  be  furtiier  recollected,  that 
Shamgar  is  not  stated  to  have  been  alone  and 
unassisted  in  rei)elliiig  the  enemy:  he  did  it,  no 
(loui),,  supported  by  those  l)rave  men  whose 
leader  he  was.  It  liequently  happens  that  to 
the  leader  is  attributed  what  has  lieen  ])erformed 
by  his  followers.  We  find  fl  Sam.  xiii.  3)  that 
Jonathan  repuLed  tlie  Pliilistines,  and  no  one 
doubts  that  it  was  done  by  the  10l>0  men  men- 
tior.etl  in  the  beginning  of  the  cliapter.  We  read 
also  (1  Sam.  xviii.  7)  that  'Saul  has  slain  his 
thousands,  and  David  liis  ten  tliousands,'  but  of 
course  with  the  assistance  of  troops;  and  many 
more  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  in- 
terpreted on  tlie  same  principle,  as  1  Sam.  xviii. 
27  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  2.  Nor  can  it  oHeiid  when,  in 
the  passage  quoted  above,  it  is  said  that  Shamgar 
repelled  the  Pliilistines  with  an  ox-goad  ;  for  this 
was  exactly  the  weap.Jii  which  an  uncultivated 
Oriental  warrior,  who  had  been  biought  up  to 
husbandry,  would  choose  in  prefeience  to  other 
instruments  of  oj'ence.  From  the  description 
wliich  travellers  give  of  it,  it  appeais  to  have  been 
well  suited  to  sucli  a  pmpose  [ Auuicui.tuhe]. 
It  is,  however,  chiefly  the  prodigious  strengtli  of 
Samson  which  to  very  many  readers  seems  exag- 
gerated, and  suri)assing  all  belief.  He  is,  e.g., 
reported  to  have,  unarmed,  slain  a  lion.  (r,h. 
xiv.  5,  6)  ;  to  have  caught  300  jackals  (cbv^^), 
bound  their  tails  to  one  another,  put  a  firebrand 
between  two  tails,  and  let  them  go  into  the  stand- 
ing corn  of  the  Philistines,  which  was  thus  burnt 
up  (ch.  XV.  4,  5,  8)  ;  to  have  broken,  with  |)erfect 
ease,  the  new  cords  with  which  his  arms  were 
bound.  &c.  (ch.  xv.  14  ;  xvi.  7-9,  1  1).  Now,  (here 
is  in  these  and  other  recorded  feats  of  Samson  no- 
thing which  ought  to  create  ditiiculty,  for  history 
affords  many  instances  of  men  of  extraordinary 
strength,  of  whom  Goliath  among  the  Philistines 
is  not  the  least  remark  ible  ;  and  for  others  we  re- 
fer to  T.  Luddlf,  Historia  .'Kthiopiee,  i.  10  ;  to  the 
Aata  Dei  per  Francos,  i.  75,  314;  and  to  Schil- 
linger,  Missionsbericht,  iv.  79.  Lions  were  also 
slain  by  other  persons  unarmed,  as  by  David 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  36)  and  Uenaiah  (2  Sam.  .\xiii. 
20^.  I'he  explanation  of  Samsons  oilier  gieat 
exploits  will  be  found  uniler  his  mime  [S\mson]. 
It  will  lie  easy  to  show  that,  when  pioiieily  iindei- 
gtood,  they  do  not  necessarily  exceed  the  limits  of 
human  |iower.  Extraord  nary  indeed  they  were; 
but  they  are  not  alleged  by  tlie  Scripture  itself  to 
liave  been  siij eitiatnial.  Those,  however,  who  do 
nold  llieni  to  l.ave  lieen  sujieiiialnral  cannot  reason- 
ably take  excejition  to  them  on  the  ground  of  their 
extraordinary  character.  A  cantinus  reader  may, 
Mrhaps.  iCioKe  on  abstaining  entirely  from  giving 
Bu  views  of  Samsons  teats;  but,  at  all  events, 
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he  will  not  presume  to  say  that  tliey  exceed 
human  jiower,  and  are  fabulous.  He  may  say 
that  they  do  not  necessaiily  exceed  human  power, 
and  are  therefore  neither  supernatural  on  tiie  one 
hand,  nor  fabulous  on  the  other;  or  if  he  believe* 
them  abiive  human  power,  he  must  admit  that 
they  are  supernatural,  and  will  have  no  riift.t  to 
conclude  that  they  are  fabulous.  Consi<leiing, 
the  very  remote  period  at  which  our  b(,ok  was 
written — considering  also  the  manner  of  vie,\  ing 
and  desciibing  events  and  jiersons  whi«.n  p;e- 
vailed  with  tlie  ancient  Hebiews,  and  which  veiy 
much  diU'ers  from  that  of  onr  age — taking,  more- 
over, into  account  the  brevity  of  the  nairatives, 
which  congist  of  historical  fragments,  we  may 
well  wonder  that  there  do  not  occur  in  it  more 
difliciilties,  and  that  not  mure  doubts  have  been 
raised  as  to  its  historical  authority  (see  Herder, 
Geht  der  Hebrdisthin  Poesie,  ii.  250.  59;  Eich- 
liorn,  Ueperturiuyn  der  Biblischen  tmd  Morgen- 
liindischen  lAtterat'ir,  vii.  78). — J.  v.  H. 

JUDGMENT-H.ALL.  \\pan<ifiov  occurs 
Matt,  xxvii.  27;  Maik  xv.  Ifi;  .Ji.hn  xviii.  28, 
33;  xix.  tt;  Acts  xxiii.  .35 ;  Phil.  i.  13;  in  all 
which  places  the  Vulgate  has  prtetoo-hun.  The 
English  veision,  however,  uses  ])r»toiium  luit 
once  only,  and  tlien  unavoidably,  M.iik  xv.  Ifi, 
'  The  iiall  called  Piajtorium.'  In  all  the  othei 
instances  it  gives  an  explanation  of  tlie  word 
raliier  than  a  tianslation  :  tinis.  Matt.  xx\  ii.  27^ 
'  the  common-hall  ;  margin, "  or  governors  house:' 
John  xviii.  28.  33,  '  the  judgment-hall  ;'  margin 
'  or  Pilate  s  house  :'  Philipp.  i.  13,  '  the  palace  ;' 
margin,  '  or  Caesar's  court.'  The  object  of  tlie 
translators,  probalily,  was  to  make  their  version 
ir.telligilile  to  the  mere  English  reader,  and  to 
exhibit  the  various  senses  in  wiiich  they  consi- 
dered the  word  to  be  used  in  the  several  jiassages. 
It  is  jilainly  one  of  the  many  Latin  words  to  b« 
found  in  the  New  Testament  [Latini^ws].  being 
the  word  pra-toi-ium  in  a  Greek  dress,  a  deii- 
vative  from  prator;  which  latter,  fiom  preeeo,  '  tc 
go  before,'  was  originally  ajiplied  ly  the  Komans 
to  a  military  ofllicer — tlie  general.  But  liecanse  the 
Romans  sulxhied  many  countries  and  reduced 
them  to  jirovinces,  and  governed  them  afterwards_ 
at  first  by  the  generals  who  had  subdued  them, 
or  by  some  other  military  conimandeis,  the  wor<l 
praetor  came  ultimately  to  be  used  for  any  civil 
governor  of  a  jHovince,  whether  he  hatl  iiecn  en- 
gageil  in  war  or  not  ;  and  who  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  Chief  Justice,  having  a  council  asso- 
ciated with  him  (Acts  xxv.  12).  Accoulingly 
the  word  praetorium,  also,  which  originally  sig- 
nified the  general's  tent  in  a  camp,  came  at 
length  to  be  applied  to  the  residence  of  the  civil 
governor  in  provinces  and  cities  (Cic.  Verr.  ii. 
v.  12);  and  being  properly  an  adjective,  as  is  also 
its  Gieek  representative,  it  was  used  to  signify 
?('/y(7/'eiie;- anjiertaineci  to  tlie  prator  oi  governor ; 
for  instance,  his  residence,  either  the  whole  or  any 
pait  of  it,  as  his  ilwelling-house,  or  the  plac« 
where  he  administered  justice,  or  even  the  large 
enclosed  cmut  at  the  entrance  to  flie  praforian 
residence  fliynaus,  De  Morte  Jes.  Christ,  ii.  407, 
Amst.  Itiltfi). 

'I  liese  observations  serve  to  elucidate  the  several 
uses  of  the  word  in  the  New  Testament,  which 
have,  however,  much  exercised  the  ingenuity  and 
re.search  of  many  eminent  scholais,  as  may  be 
seen  ujioii  referring  to  Pitisci  Lex.  An'.iq  Roman., 
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$.  V.  *  PraeJOiium.'  Upon  comparing  the  instances 
in  wliicli  the  evangelists  mention  tlie  piaetorium, 
it  will  l*  seen,  (iist,  tli«.t  it  was  the  re-sidence  of 
Pilate;  for  that  which  John  relates  in  ch.  xviii. 
28,  *  Tlien  led  tliey  Jesus  from  Caiaphas  into  tlie 
pi-artoriuw,"&c.,is  most  certainly  the  sanie  incident 
which  Luke  relates  in  cli,  xxiii.  I,  '  And  the  whole 
nml-titude  arose  and  led  him  to  Pilate,'  &c.  A 
1  collation  of  tlte  swhs«jiient  verses  in  eacli  |>assaire 
i  will  place  tiiis  }»<)iiit  beyond  doubt.  Nonnus 
ia3'S,  that  leaving  tlie  luviise  of  Caiapiias,  they 
took  Jesus  els  SSjiof  rjyf/j.Svos,  '  to  the  governor's 
house.'  Tills  residence  of  Pilate  seems  to  have 
been  the  magnificent  palace  buiit  by  Herod, 
•ituated  in  the  north  p.ut  of  the  up|)er  city,  west 
«(f  the  temple  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  9.  3),  and  over- 
looking the  temple  (xx.  8.  IIV  The  reasons  for 
this  opinion  are,  tint  the  Koman  ])rocuiators, 
whose  ordinary  residence  was  at  Caesarea  (Acts 
xxiii.  2;i,  &c. ;  xxv.  V,  Ac),  took  up  their  resi- 
dence iu  this  palace  when  tiiey  visited  Jerusalem, 
their  tril)unal  being  erected  in  the  open  court  or 
area  before  it.  Thus  Josephus  states  that  Florus 
took  up  his  quarters  at  the  palace  (eV  rois  /3a<n- 
\elois  auKi^erau);  and  on  the  next  day  he  had 
his  tribunal  set  uj»  t)efi;ie  it,  ami  sat  upon  it  {De 
Bell.  Jiud.  ii.  14.  8).  Philo  expressly  says  that 
the  palace,  which  iuid  hitherto  lieen  Herod's,  was 
now  callwl  rhv  oIkIih'  twt'  i-zir^i^-Kviv., '  the  house  of 
the  \n-aitovs  {^Legat.adCaiv>}i^\).  1033, ed.  Franc). 
Secondly,  the  word  is  applied  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, by  syjiecdoche,  to  a  particular  par<  of  the 
pr»toiiaii  residence.  Thus,  Matt,  xxvii.  27,  and 
Mad;  xv.  16,  *  And  the  soldiers  led  Jesus  away 
into  the  hall  calle<l  Pi-aetorium,  and  gathered 
unto  them  the  whole  band,  antl  they  clotiied  Ixun 
with  purjite,"  &c, ;  where  the  word  rather  refers  to 
the  court  «r  area  in  fiont  of  tlie  praetorin;ii,  or 
some  other  court  where  the  procurator's  guar<ls 
were  stationed.  In  John  xix.  9,  the  word  seems 
applied,  when  all  the  circumstances  are  consi- 
dejeil,  to  Pilate's  private  exximination  room.  In 
like  lisaimer,  when  Felix  '  commanded  Paul  to  be 
kept  in  Herod's  praetorium'  (Acts  xxiii.  25),  the 
words  ajiply  not  only  to  the  whole  palace  ori- 
ginally built  at  Caesaiea  by  Herod,  and  now  most 
likely  inhabited  by  the  piaetor,  but  also  to  the 
keep  or  donjon,  a  prison  for  confining  ofl'enders, 
such  as  existed  in  our  ancient  royal  palaces  and 
grand  baronial  castles.  Thirdly,  in  the  remain- 
ing instance  of  the  word,  Piiil.  i.  3,  '  So  that  my 
bonds  in  Ciirist  are  manifest  in  all  thcjjra'tovium,' 
'palace,'  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  commen- 
lators,  used  by  hypallage  to  signify  the pristorian 
camp  at  Rome,  a  select  (x)dy  of  troops  constituted 
by  Augustus  to  guard  his  jierson  and  to  have 
charge  of  the  city,  the  'cohortes  prastorianae'  (Suet. 
Tib.  37;  Claiid.  10;  Ner.  8;  Tacitus,  ^>inrt^. 
xii.  69);  so  that  the  words  of  the  apostle  really 
mean,  '  My  bonds  in  Christ  are  manifest  to  all 
the  pr»torians,  and  by  their  means  to  the  public 
at  large'  (Bloomlield's  Receiisio  Synopt.,  in  loc). 
The  piffifect  of  tliis  camp  was  the  orTpaTOTrfSdpxvs 
to  wlutse  charije  I'aul  was  committed  (Acts 
xxviii.  26),  as  the  younger  Agrijipa  was  once 
imjirisoned  by  tiiis  ofKcer  at  the  exjiress  command 
of  the  Emjieror  Til)eiius  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii. 
6.  6 ;  Olshausen,  Topogr.  des  alt  Jerusalem, 
§  iii.  9;  Perizonius,  De  Origine  et  iSigniJicatiojie 
et  usu  vocum  Prtetoris  et  Pra-torii,  Frank.  1690  ; 
Pcriaonius,    Disquisitio    cum     Ulrica    Hubero, 
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LTigduii.  Bat.  1696 ;  Shorzi«s,  De  rra-torio 
Pilati  in  Exercit.  Phil.  Hag.  Com.  1774;  Zot- 
nius,  Opuscula  Sacra,  ii.  691) ;  Winer,  liibl.  Peal- 
Worterbuch,  art.  '  Richthaus'). — J.  F.  D. 

JUDITH  ('iouSiS;  ox"lov^i)e,Judeth,  a.s  in  the 
English  version,  and  in  Oiigen)  [Apocrypha], 
tlie  name  of  one  of  the  apocryiihaf  or  deutcro- 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  placed 
in  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrine  version  between 
the  books  of  Tobit  and  Esther.  In  its  external 
form  this  book  bears  the  character  of  the  record 
of  an  historical  event,  describing  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Assyrians  by  the  Jews  through  the 
prowess  of  a  woman. 

The  following  is  a  sketch  of  tha  narrative: — 
NebuchadnezEar,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  (he  Greek, 
Nabuchodonosor,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  having, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  cincpieied  and 
taken  Arphaxad,  by  whom  his  teiritory  had  been 
invaded,  formed  the  design  of  subduing  the  {)eo))le 
of  Asia  to  the  westward  of  Nineveli  liis  capital, 
who  had  declined  to  aid  him  again.st  Arphaxad. 
With  this  view  he  sent  his  general,  Holofernes,  at 
the  head  of  a  jTOwerful  army,  and  soon  made  him- 
self master  of  Meso[H)tamia,  Syria,  Libya,  Cilicia, 
and  Idumaea.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  the  sea-coast 
made  a  voluntary  submission;  which,  however, 
did  not  prevent  their  ten  itoi  ie>  from  being  laid 
waste,  their  sacred  groves  burned,  and  tiieir  idols 
<lestroye<l,  in  older  that  divine  honours  should  be 
paid  only  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  Holofernes,  having 
finally  encamped  in  the  plain  of  Ksdiaelon  (ch.  i. 
3),  remained  inactive  for  a  wtiole  month — or  two, 
according  to  the  Latin  version.  But  the  Jews, 
wlio  had  not  long  returned  from  captivity,  iuul 
who  had  just  restored  their  tem])le  and  its  worship, 
prepared  for  war  under  the  direction  of  their  high- 
pi  iest  Joacim,  or  Eliakim,  and  the  senate.  The 
high-priest  atldressed  letters  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Bethulia  (Gr.  BervXova)  and  Betomestham,  near 
Esdraelon  (ch.  iv.  6),  charging  them  to  guard  the 
passes  of  the  mountains.  The  Jews  at  the  same 
time  kept  a  fast,  and  called  ujion  God  for  protec- 
tion against  their  enemies.  Holofernes,  astonished 
at  their  audacity  and  prejiarations,  inquired  of  the 
Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  these  people  were. 
Achior,  the  leader  of  the  Ammonites,  informed 
him  of  the  history  of  the  .lews,  adding,  that  if 
they  offended  their  God  he  would  deliver  them 
into  the  hands  of  their  enemies,  but  that  otherwiee 
they  would  be  invincible.  Holofernes,  however, 
prejKiies  to  lay  siege  to  Bethulia,  and  commences 
operations  by  taking  the  mountain  passes,  and  in- 
tercepting the  water,  in  order  to  compel  the  inhabit- 
ants to  surrender.  Ozias,  tlie  governor  of  the  city, 
hoUls  out  as  long  as  possible  ;  but  at  the  end  of 
thirty-four  days' siege,  tlie  inhabitants  are  reduced 
to  that  degree  of  distress  fiorn  drought,  that  they 
are  determined  to  surrender  unless  relieved  wil bin 
five  days.  Meantime  Judith,  a  rich  and  beautifjl 
woman,  the  widow  of  Manasseh,  forms  the  patricjtic 
design  of  delivering  the  city  and  the  nation. 
With  this  view  she  entreats  the  governor  and 
elders  to  give  up  all  idea  of, surrender,  anil  to 
permit  the  gates  of  the  city  tc  be  opened  for  her. 
Arrayed  in  rich  attire,  she  proceeds  to  the  camp 
of  Holofernes,  attended  only  by  hei  maid,  bearin{{ 
a  bag  of  provisions.  She  is  admitted  info  th«» 
presence  of  Holofernes,  and  informs  him  that 
the  Jews  could  not  be  overcome  so  long  as  they 
remained  faithful  to  God,  but  that  they  haa  now 
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Rimed  against  Him   in  couverting   to  llieir  own 

use  the  tithes,  which  were  sacied  to  tl.e  priests 
alone;  ainl  lliat  she  had  fled  i'rom  the  city  to 
escape  the  irnpendirig  and  inevitalde  destruction 
whicli  aivaited  it.  She  olitains  leave  to  remain 
in  the  camp,  with  the  liberty  of  retiring  by  nijjht 
for  the  ]iuipose  of  ])rayer,  and  promises  that  at 
tlie  proper  moment  siie  will  herself  be  tlie  guide 
of  Holol'ernes  to  tlie  very  walls  of  .Jerusalem. 
Judith  is  favouralily  entertained  ;  Holofenies  is 
smitten  with  her  ciiarms,  gives  her  a  inagniiicent 
entertainment,  at  wliicii,  having  drunk  too  freely, 
lie  is  slmt  up  with  her  alune  in  the  lent.  Taking 
Hdvanla^e  of  her  oppoitniiity,  while  he  is  sunk  in 
pleej),  she  seizes  his  falchion  and  strikes  off  his 
head.  Giving  it  to  iier  niaiil,  vvlio  was  outside 
the  tent  tU)or,  slie  leaves  the  camp  as  usual,  under 
pretence  of  devotion,  and  returns  to  B.ethulia,  dis- 
playing the  head  of  Holoferms.  Tlie  Israelites, 
next  mnrning,  fall  on  the  Assyrians,  wiin,  |)anic- 
struck  at  the  loss  of  their  general,  aie  soon  dis- 
comfited, leaving  an  immense  spoil  in  the  hands 
of  their  enemies.  The  whole  concludes  with  the 
triumphal  song  of  Judith,  who  acconi])  inies  all 
liie  people  to  .lerusalem  to  give  thanks  to  the 
Lord.  After  tiiis  she  returns  to  lier  native  city 
Bethulia,  gives  freedom  to  her  mai<l,  and  dies  at 
the  advanced  age  ol  105  years.  The  .lews  enjoying 
a  profound  and  happy  jieace,  a  yearly  lesiival 
(according  to  the  Vulgate)  is  instituted  in 
honour  of  the  victoi)'. 

The  liilliculties,  liistorical,  chronological,  and 
geographical,  comprised  in  the  narrative  of  Juditli 
are  so  numerous  and  serious  as  to  be  held  by 
many  divines  alt()gether  insu])erable.  Events, 
times,  and  manners  are  said  to  he  confounded,  and 
tlie  chronology  of  l)ie  times  before  and  tliose  alter 
tiie  exile,  of  tlie  Persian  and  Assyrian,  and  even 
of  tlie  Maccabiean  period,  confusedly  and  unac- 
countably blended. 

The  (irst  and  greatest  difficulty  is  to  fix  tiic 
period  wiieii  the  alleged  events  took  place.  Those 
who  place  tiiem  before  the  exile  aie  divided  in 
opinion  between  the  time  of  Manasses  and  that  ot 
Zedekiah.  Among  those  who  refer  tlie  history  to 
the  tinie  ol'  Manasseii  areCalmet  {Commentary), 
Prideaux  (^Connection),  Montfauoon,  v.lio  places 
the  scene  in  the  latter  part  of  Ins  reign  {Hist. 
Vc?-.  Judith.),  and  Bellaimine  (De  ]'cibo  Dei). 
These  writers  consider  Neliiichadnezzar  to  lie  the 
same  with  Saosduc  hin.  See  also  Lud.  Capell 
(Co7nm.  Cril.),  and  Huet  (Dem.  Evaiir/el.). 

As  the  events  in  Judith  are  jiositively  asserted  to 
have  taken  jdace  alter  the  ca[)tivify  (ch.  iv.  3;  v. 
1  8,  19  in  the  Greek  ;  ch.  v.  22,  23  iii  the  Vulgate). 
the  commentators  who  ailopt  the  view  just  referred 
to  assume  tiiat  it  is  only  some  temporary  and 
transient  captivity  (as  tiiat  of  Manasseh)  wliich 
is  here  meant.  C.ilmet  is  not  disconcerted  iiy 
supposing  tiiat  Judith  might  in  this  case  be  sixty- 
three  or  sixty  years  old,  '  Ijeing  then  what  we  call 
a  fine  woman,  and  having  an  engaging  air  and 
person,'  '  likely,' adds  l)u  Pin,  'to  charm  an  old 
jteneral.'  Jahn,  however,  maintains  tiiat  it  would 
t)e  altogether  incotisisti  nt  witli  historical  Irutii 
Xo  assert  that  tlie  Jews  had  no  idols  in  the  leign 
of  Manasseh  (ch.  viii.  11^). 

Tlie  reign  (.f  Zedekiali  lias  been  held  by  olhers 
t»  the  era  of  Juditii ;  and  Genebrard  is  of  opiiiion 
that  the  Nebuchadne^zar  of  Juditii  is  Nebuchad- 
nezzai    the  Great    [Nkbuciiaunkzz.\u].     Jahn 
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conceives  that  the  nnthor  of  Judith  con&onda 
Nebuchadnezzar  with  Nereglissor,  who,  in  pre- 
paring his  expedition  against  the  Medes,  invited 
the  Lydians,  Plirygians,  Curians,  Cappadociann 
Cilicians,  Paphlagonians,  and  other  neigiibonrhig 
nations  to  the  war,  when,  however,  he  was  himself 
overcome  and  slain  by  Cyrns  {Bibl.  Archaol. 
part  ii.  tom.  i.  §  47,  p.  216). 

Those  who  consider  the  events  lecorded  in  Judith 
to  have  taken  ])lace  after  the  captivity,  find  equal 
difliculty  in  fixing  the  era.  The  most  ancient 
tradition  of  the  Jews  (jireserved  by  Eusebius  in 
his  Chronicon)  considers  Carnbyses  as  the  Nebu- 
chadnezzar of  Judith.  Julius  Africanus,  who  is 
followed  l)y  the  Roman  Catholic  Professor  Aliier,  of 
Pe.^tli,  ascribes  the  iiistoiy  to  tlie  time  of  Xerxes, 
others  to  tliat  of  D.uins  Hystasjiis  (Whiston, 
Ihat.  of  the  Old  Test.),  or  of  Artaxeixes  Oclius 
(Sulj)itiiis  Severiis,  Uist.  Sac.  ii.  12).  Jahn  (In- 
trod.)  maintains  that  there  was  no  time  ofler  the 
exile  when  it  was  possible  for  these  events  to  have 
taken  ])lace,  for  he  obiei  ves  that  tlie  Jews  were 
subject  to  the  Persians  for  207  years  alter  which 
they  were  subject  to  Alexaiuler  the  Great,  then  to 
the  Ptolemies,  and  to  the  kings  of  Syria,  until  they 
obtained  their  independence.  The  only  time  to 
which  they  could  jx)ssibly  be  leferred  is  that  of 
Aniiochus  E])iphines,  but  this  supposition  is  in- 
consistent with  the  fact  that  the  Jews  had  but 
recezitly  returned  from  captivity,  and  restored  the 
worshipof  God  in  iheTemple.  The  geographical 
difficulties  are  equally  embariassing. 

While  some  have  endeavoured  to  account  ioi 
these  diliiculties  by  imjiutiiig  them  to  the  errors 
of  transcribers,  otiiers  have  supposed  (hat  the  boo't 
of  Judith  could  not  jwssbly  have  been  intended 
by  its  author  to  be  a  purely  historical  narrative. 
Giotius  Conceived  it  to  be  an  allegory,  the  design 
of  which  was  to  encourage  the  Jews  in  tlieir 
ho])es  of  deliverance  from  the  Syrians,  wlien  the 
Temple  was  polluted  by  Antioohus  Epiphanes. 
•luilith,  he  says,  rej)resent3  the  Jewish  nation ; 
lietliulia,  the  Temple;  the  sword  issuing  front 
them,  the  prayers  of  the  saints  ;  Nebuchad- 
nezzar,  the  devil;  and  Holofernes  ({J*n3  *)Q/n, 

the  Officer  of  the  Serpent),  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who  wishes  to  oveicome  the  lieautiful  but  wi- 
dowed Judaea.  The  jirayers  of  the  sainis  were 
liearil,  and  he  was  jnniished  by  God.  Eliakim, 
the  name  of  the  high-priest,  signilies  that  God  will 
arise.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics  this  notion 
of  an  allegory  is  favoured  by  Jahn,  who  main- 
tains that  the  ditlicullies  are  otherwise  insuperable. 
De  Wette,  however,  consideis  that  the  fact  of  Ho- 
lofenies being  an  historical  name  (together  will) 
other  rea.sons),  militates  against  the  notion  of  an 
allegory,  as  maiiitaineil  by  Grotius.  The  name 
Holofernes  is  found  in  A)ipian  {In  Si/riac.  c.  47), 
and  ill  Polyijius  (x.  11).  The  latter  historian 
states  that  Hololernes,  having  conquered  Cappa- 
docia,  lost  it  by  endeavouring  to  change  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  to  introduce  the 
drunken  rites  of  Bacchus;  and  Casaubon  {ad 
Atltcn.)  conjectures  that  this  was  die  Holofernes 
of  Judith.  Prom  its  termination  the  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  oi  Persian  extraction,  as  Tissaphernes. 
Artajihernes,  Barj^apheriies,  <\.c. 

Luther  first  conceived  tlie  idea  that  lie  bo<.k 
of  Judith  was  a  jiatriotic  romance,  a  diama  rr 
sacre<l  noem.  written  bv  some  t>iouo  man,  ..  iiuthit 
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lnt«iition  of  sliowinj;  tluit  God  was  accustomed  to 
Msist  llie  Israelites  wiio  had  faith  in  his  pri'iriises. 
Tliis  view  was  siiljse(jni'ntly  adopted  hy  O-iddeiis 
{Hist.  Ecchs.  V.  7'.,  ii.  611.  sq.),  Seniier,  and 
Beitiioliit.  '  Judith,'  says  Luther,  '  is  a  heautiful 
composition;  it  is  good,  sound,  and  worthy  of 
being  leatl  with  attenti.in  hy  Christians.  Its  con- 
tents o-Uirht  to  be  read  as  the  woilt  of  a  sacred 
piet,  or  of  a  prophet  animated  liy  tiie  Holy  Spirit, 
wlio  in»t;iict.s  hy  the  ciuiracters  u  hoin  he  intro- 
duces on  the  stage  to  spealc  in  his  name'  (Pref.  to 
Judith).  And  again,  '  If  the  action  of  Judith 
could  l«  justilied  liy  proof  drawn  from  incontest- 
aljle  historical  (io'-nments,  it  would  d'ouhtless 
merit  to  be  received  into  the  number  of  sacred 
books  as  an  excel  hnt  work.' 

Date  of  the  composition,  and  axithor. — The 
authorsiiip  of  tlie  hook  is  as  uncertain  as  its  date. 
It  is  not  named  either  by  Hhilo  or  Josej)inis  ;  nor 
have  we  any  indication  wliarever  by  whicii  to 
form  a  conject\ne  resiiecting  its  aiitlmr.  But  it 
has  been  su;)]josed  l)y  some  that  it  could  not  have 
been  written  bv  a  contemporary,  fioin  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  family  of  Achior  being  ineii- 
(ioned  as  still  in  existence,  and  of  the  Festival  of 
Judith  being  still  celebrated.  If  this  festival 
ever  took  place,  it  must  have  been  of  temporary 
duration,  for,  as  Cahnet  observes,  no  reconl  of  it 
can  be  traced  since  tiie  exile.  Professor  Alber  of 
Pesth,  however,  mai^itains  that  it  is  still  recorded 
in  the  Jewish  calendars.  Jahn,  after  Grotius, 
refers  the  date  of  tlie  book  to  the  Maccabseau 
period,  and  derives  an  argument  for  its  late  com- 
]);)>i;ion  from  tiie  fact  of  the  Feast  of  tiie  New 
Moon  being  mentioned  (ch.  viii.  6,  com])ared 
with  Maik  XV.  12).  V>^  VVette  (Einlcitung)  con- 
ceives tliat  tiie  wliole  compo-ition  besjieaks  an 
author  wlio  was  a  native  of  Palestine,  wiio  could 
not  liave  lived  beyond  I  lie  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era  (the  date  assigned  to 
it  by  Eichhorn),  inasmuch  iw  it  is  then  cited 
by,  Clement  of  Rome;  but  that  the  jirobability 
is  that  it  wa>:  much  earlier  written.  Movers, 
a  Roman  Catholic  Professor  at  Bonn,  a  man  of 
great  penetration  in  similar  investigations  re- 
Sjyecting  the  canonical  b.oks  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, endeavours  to  fix  tlie  date  of  its  composition 
in  the  year  nc.  104.  '  The  author,'  he  observes, 
'  who  hiis  tiansfeired  the  geograi^hical  relations 
of  his  own  time  to  a  former  jieiiod,'''  makes 
the  Jewish  territory  commence  at  Scytho])olis 
(ch.  iii.  10),  and  makes  Betliulia,  against 
which  Holofernes  directed  his  attack,  the  first 
Je.vlsli  city  at   the  entrance   into  Judsa  (iv.  7), 

*  The  Rev.  Charles  Forster  {Geography  of 
Arabia,.  X^H)  obsuves  (i.  1^.5),  'that  in  the 
book  of  Judi:h  the  race  of  Ishmael  is  noticed 
by  th«lr  patronymic  as  extending  to  the  southern 
conlines  of  Syria  and  Cilicia.  Holofernes.  moving 
south  from  Cilicia,  s])oiled  all  tlie  chiktren  of 
Rasses  and  the  childien  of  Ishmael  which  were 
towards  the  wildsrness,  at  the  south  of  the  land 
of  tie  Chillians.  The  same  verse,'  he  adds 
(Judith  ii.  23),  '  makes  mention  of  "  Phud  and 
Lud ''  as  inhabitants  of  the  hill  country,  or 
Upper  Cilicia,  and  thereby  corrects  the  geography 
of  Bochart  and  Weils,  who  not  only  carry  these 
two  nations  into  Africa,  but  confine  them  exclu- 
sively to  tliat  cont inert.  Tlie  march  of  Holo- 
{tnies  is  wholly  inconsistent  '*^  ii  this  notion.* 
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Rckoning  the  territory  intervening  1  ofween  tliii 
and  Samaria  as  tiibutary  to  tiie  '"wish  high- 
jiriest.  This  state  of  allairs  conti  i  .ed  from  the 
time  of  John  Hyrcanus  to  Pompey's  invasion  of 
Judsea.  Hyrcanus  had  seized  u]ion  Simaria,  and 
wiestedScythopolis,  with  ihesuironniling  territorv, 
from  Kpicrates,  the  general  of  Ptolemy  Lathurus 
(Josephus,  ^jS/^.  xiii.  10.  3).  u.c.  110,  according 
to  Usher.  But  Samaria  and  Scythopolis,  with 
other  acquisitions  of  the  Maccabees,  weie  lost  for 
ever  to  the  Jewish  nation,  when  Pomjiey,  B.C. 
4S,  reduced  Judsea  to  its  ancient  limits.  The 
sea-coast  (ch.  iii.  1),  independent  of  the  Jews, 
continued,  since  the  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  to  be  a  Jewish  ])os.session  ; 
but  Carmel,  which  (ch.  i.  8)  was  inhabited  by  the 
Gentiles,  was  still  independent  in  the  ijeginning 
of  his  reign,  and  he  first  seized  it  after  i!ie  war 
with  Ptolemy  Lathums  (xiii.  15.  1).  It  is  to 
this  war  that  Movers  considers  the  book  of  Judith 
to  refer,  and  he  supfKises  it  to  have  been  written 
after  the  unfortunate  l)attle  at  Asochis  in  Galilee 
(or  rather  Asophen  on  the  Jordan)  (Movers,  Ueber 
die  Ursprache  der  Deuterukan.  Buc/ier,  in  tlie 
Bonner  Zeitschrift,  xiii.  3'i,  sq.).  De  VVette 
conceives  that  this  hypothesis  is  ojiposed  by 
the  following  geographical  combinations  : — 1. 
Galilee  beUwiged  to  t|ie  Asmonaeaiis.  the  proof  of 
which,  indeed,  is  by  no  means  certain,  while 
the  following  indications  thereof  present  tliem> 
selves  : — («)  Asochis  seems  to  have  belonged  to 
Alexander  Jannaeus,  as  it  received  Ptolemy 
Lathurus  (Jose])h.  Antiq.  xiii.  12.  4,  coxp.  witli 
XV.  4).  (b)  Hyrcanus  had  his  son  Alexandei  Juk 
n<Eus  brought  up  in  Galilee  (xiii.  12.1).  (c)  Anti- 
gonus  returned  from  Galilee  (De liell.Jud.  i.  3.  3). 

(d)  Aristohulus  seized  upon  Ituiaea  {Antiq  xiii. 
11.3),  which  presupposes  the  possession  of  Galilee. 

(e)  Even  after  the  limits  of  Galilee  were  circum- 
scribed by  Pomjjey  it  still  belonged  to  the  Jewish 
high-priest  (De  Bdl  Jtid.  i.  10.  4).  2.  Idumaja 
belonged  to  the"  Jewish  state,  but  the  sims  of  Esaii 
came  to  Holofernes  (vii.  8.  18).  3.  If  the  author 
had  the  war  with  Ptolemy  Lathurus  in  view,  the 
irru])tion  of  Holofernes  would  rather  cori«;prind 
wi;h  the  movements  of  the  Cyprian  army,  which 
proceeded  from  Asochis  to  Sepphoris,  and  thence 
to  Asojihen  {Einleituug,  §  307). 

Language  of  Judith. — The  original  language 
is  uncertain.  Eichhorn  and  Jahn  (Infrnductiun') 
and  Seller  (Biblical  Hermeneuiica),  with  whom 
is  Berthuldt,  conceive  it  to  have  been  Greek. 
Calmet  states  on  the  authority  of  Origen  (Ej).  ad 
African.y  that  tlie  Jews  had  the  book  of  Judith 
in  Hebrew  in  his  time.  Origen's  words,  however, 
are,  'They  make  no  use  of  Tobit,  nor  of  Judith, 
nor  have  they  them  even  in  the  Apocrypha  in 
Helirew,  as  we  have  learned  from  themselves.' 
Jerome  (Pre/,  to  Judith)  states  that  it  is  written 
in  Chaldee,  from  whicli  he  translated  it,  with  the 
aid  of  an  inteipreter,  giving  rather  the  sense  than 
the  words.  He  also  complains  of  numbers 
of  incorrect  co])ies  of  Judith  in  the  Latin 
translation,  wliich  he  had  expurgated,  retaining  J 
only  what  was  in  the  Chaldee.  Many  of  the 
errors  of  Jerome's  translat.cfi  can  be  corrected  by 
the  Greek  ;  as,  for  instance,  otraTjjs,  'of  deceit' 
(ch.  xi.  5),  was  mistaken  for  ayairris,  and  translated 
caritatis  ;  KKavaovTui  was  mi.-^taken  for  Kav(rovTCU, 
and  translated  urentur,&.c.  &c.  The  Chaldee  text, 
from  which  Jerome  translates,  and  which  varies 
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•onsiderahly  froin  the  Greek,  lietr.iys,  accor'ling 
to  De  VVette,  many  and  uiidotihteil  murks  of  a 
Hebrew  <)rij,'inal.  It  is  imp.issilile,  however,  to 
say  whether  this  was  liest  rejireseiited  hy  the 
Greek  or  by  the  Clialdee.  JerDine  jirob.ibly 
nimself,  or  liis  iiiteijireter,  took  many  liberties 
with  the  ()ri.i,'iiial,  with  which  he  states  that  lie 
was  liut  imiierl'ectly  acqiiainte<l. 

The  Syiiac  versioii  serms  evidently  taken  from 
*:he  Greek,  and  tlie  inoie  correct  manner  in  wliich 
the  names  of  cities  are  given,  as  well  as  other 
variations,  have  been  supposed  to  attest  the  ex- 
istence of  more  correct  Greek  copies  tlian  tiiose 
wliich  we  now  possess,  as  no  book  in  the  Septna- 
giiit  has  so  few  Greek  particles  as  the  book  of 
Judith. 

Gesenius,  and  e8peci.«.lly  Movers,  liave  been 
very  successful  in  their  etl'oits  to  correct  the 
fiieseiit  geou;rapliical  errois  by  the  sti|i|)osition  of  a 
Hebrew  ori^ntial.  Uetani  (oh.  i.  9)  the  latter 
conceives  to  be  tJetlianofh  (Josh,  xv),  and  the  two 
seas  (ch.  i.  12),  the  two  arms  of  the  Nile.  For 
XaA.AatW  he  reads  xaA.5aftuy,  and  considers  Rasses 
ti  be  an  oversi^lit  for  Taisliisli.  Movers,  observes 
Dti  Wette,  explains  the  historical  inaccuracies 
and  anachronisms,  by  a  free  poe'icul  use  of  his- 
tory after  tl  e  manner  of  Shakspeare.  Movers 
niav  therefore  be  included  among  those  writers 
who  liave  fulhiwed  Luther  in  consii.ering  Judith 
an  historical  romance.  Seller  {  Biblical  Herme- 
nentics)  conceives  it  to  be  a  i:ct ion,  founded  on 
fact,  written  by  a  Pahstinian  Jew. 

The  old  Latin  anie-hieronymian  version  (from 
the  Greek)  is  stil!  extant,  and  the  many  discre- 
pancies I  letween  it  and  Jerome's  version,  conii  nil  the 
fact  of  the  great  and  faulty  variety  in  the  copies, 
of  whicii  that  lather  complains.  The  text  of  tliis 
version  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  mixed 
with  that  of  Jerome,  and  the  variations  between 
the  Vulgate  and  the  Greek  are  numerous  and 
considerable. 

Authority  of  Judith  in  the  Church. — .Although 
the  book  of  Juditii  never  formed  part  of  the 
Jewish  canon  [Dkuteko-canonicai.],  and  tinds 
no  place  in  the  ancient  catalogues,  its  autiiority 
in  the  Christian  church  has  been  very  great.  It 
is  thus  referred  to  by  Clemens  Romanus,  the 
companion  of  the  Apostles,  in  liis  (irst  (or  genuine) 
epistle  to  the  Corintiiians  : — 'The  blessed  Judith, 
when  the  city  was  Ijesieged,  asked  leave  of  the 
elders  to  go  to  the  camp  of  the  fmeigners,  and 
feailessof  danger  in  her  patriotism,  she  ]iroceeded, 
and  t!ie  Lord  delivered  Hololernes  into  the  hands 
of  a  woman.  In  liUe  manner,  Esther,'  ikti.  ike. 
Jerome  observes  fliat  '  lliitli.  Esther,  and  Judith 
had  the  honor  of  giving  their  naniM  to  sacied 
books'  {Ad  Priiici/iidm).  Among  the  Hebrews,  he 
observes,  '  it  is  lec.Uoiied  among  the  Ha^iogiapha 
(or  .-Vpocrypiia)  whose  autiiority  is  not  proper  for 
confirming  controverted  mailers,'  but  he  adds, 
'  svTce  the  council  of  Nic»a  is  read  {Icgitur) 
to  ha\e  reckoned  Judith  among  the  sacred  Scriii- 
tures,  I  have  agreed  to  your  request  (to  translate 
it).  .  .  .  Receive  Judith  as  an  example  of  chas- 
tity. .  .  .  He  who  was  the  re  warder  of  her  cliastity 
gave  her  such  virtue  as  to  enable  her  to  over- 
come him  who  was  invincible.'  It  is  spoken  of 
by  Origen  as  received  by  the  church  (Horn.  xix. 
in  Gen.  &  1.  iii,  in  Johan.),  and  is  cited  by  Ter- 
tullian  {De  Mono\jamia),  .Amiirose  (lib.  iii.  De 
O^ffie-j,  and  Claysostom  {Homil.), 
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Indeed,  no  question  as  to  Judith's  being  an  hit* 
torical  personage  appears  to  have  lieen  raised  befim 
the  era  of  the  Relormation,  and  tiiis  questiori  M 
still  unsettleil.  '  Even,'  says  Calinet  {ut  supra),  *  if 
by  the  force  of  our  adversaries'  reasons  we  should 
be  comjjelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  book  con- 
tains but  a  paralih',  or  a  fiction  written  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  Jews  in  their  affliction,  and 
to  give  them  a  model  of  viilue  in  the  person  of 
Judith,  we  do  not  jierceire  what  advantage  they 
would  derive  against  us,  and  against  I  he  authen- 
ticitv  of  tiie  book.  Would  it  be  on  that  account 
the  less  divine,  less  inspired,  les>  worthy  of  the  Holy 
Spirit'?  The  fathers  who  have  cited  it,  tiie  co'jn- 
cils  whicli  have  received  it  into  the  canon,  tl* 
churcii  which  authoiizes  it  and  recei\  es  it, — would 
they  be  on  this  account  in  error?  and  would  re- 
ligion suller  the  least  Injury  ?  Does  not  the  Old 
Testament,  as  well  as  liie  New,  abound  in  pa- 
rai)les,  so  circumstantially  detailed  as  to  present 
tiie  appearance  of  real  histories,  &c.  ?'  {Pre/,  to 
Cumin.)  .A.nd  as  to  the  action  i.fjiuiilii,  the  same 
able  commentator  oliserves  :  '  We  cannot  ap])rove 
in  all  respects,  either  the  prayer  or  the  action  of 
Judith:  we  connnend  her.  good  intentions,  and 
think  that  the  uiirightness  of  her  design  and  her 
ignorance  abate  much  of  the  crime.  .  .  .  Yet  will 
not  this  suHice  enliiely  to  excuse  her;  a  lie  told 
with  so  much  solemnity,  and  carried  on  through 
her  whole  conversation  with  Hololernes,  issiill  in- 
del'ensible.  The  employhig  her  Ueauiy  and  her 
little  winning  arts  to  inllanie  his  passion,  and 
thereby  exposing  her  person  to  a  rude  attack,  is  a 
step  likewise  not  to  be  justitied.' 

The  book  of  Juditli  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
referred  to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  x.  9,  10,  comp. 
with  Judith  vili.  2-J,  2.')).  Judith,  with  the  other 
deuterocanonical  books,  has  been  at  all  times  read 
in  tlie  chinch,  and  lessons  are  taken  from  it  ia 
the  Chirch  of  England  in  course.— W.  W. 

JULl.-V  ('louAio,  a  name  common  among  the 
Romans),  a  Christian  woman  of  Rome,  to  whom 
St.  Paul  sent  his  salutations  (Rom.  xvi.  15); 
she  is  named  with  Phllologus,  and  is  supjiosed  to 
have  been  hil  wife  or  sister. 

JULIUS  ('louAios),  the  centurion  who  had  the 
charge  of  conilucting  Paul  as  a  jirisoner  to  Rome, 
and  who  treated  him  with  much  consideration 
and  kindness  on  the  way  (Acts  xxvii.  1,  3). 

JUNIAS  {'\cvvia.s\  a  person  who  is  joined 
with  Andronicns  in  Rom.  xvi.  7  :  '  Salute  An- 
dronicns  and  Junias.  my  kinsmen  and  fellow- 
jirisoners,  who  are  of  note  among  the  apostles,' 
They  were,  doubtless,  Jewish  Cliristians. 

JUSTIl'TC.VnON  Justification  may  be  de- 
lined,  ill  its  theological  sense,  as  the  non-imputation 
of  sin,  and  the  imputation  of  righteousness.  That 
there  is  a  reciprocation  between  Christ  and  1)6- 
llevers,  i.  e.  in  the  imputation  of  their  sins  unto 
Him.  and  of  His  righteousness  unto  them;  and 
that  this  forms  the  ground  of  the  sinner  s  justifi- 
cation and  acceptance  with  God,  it  will  be  the 
object  of  the  following  remarks  to  demonstrate. 

The  vicarious  natuie  of  the  Redeemer's  sufifer- 
ings  was  set  forth  unuer  the  Mosaic  dis[)eiisation 
by  very  significant  fyfies,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
pressive of  which  was  the  offering  of  the  scape- 
goat :  '  And  Aaron  shall  lay  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  live  goat,  atid  confess  over  him  all 
the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  all 
tlieir  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting;  tliea 
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•n  the  head  of  tlie  goat,  and  the  goat  shall  bear 
upon  him  all  their  iniquities"  (Lev.  xvi.  21,  22). 
Abarhiiiel,  in  tlie  introducfion  to  his  commeutaiy 
on  Leviticus  (De  Viel.  p.  301),  rejjieseiifs  this  ceie- 
moay  us  a  symbolical  translation  of  the  sins  of 
the  oll'eniler  iipjn  the  heail  of  the  sacrifice,  and  as 
a  way  by  wiiioli  tiie  evil  due  to  liis  trans<jression 
was  to  hi:  d»'i)iecated. 

Naclimaiiides  also,  commenting  on  Lev.  i., 
observes,  resjiectiiijj;  the  l)ii  iit-.)llering3  and  sacri- 
fices fur  sin  :  *  It  vvits  light  the  oll'eier's  own  blood 
snouht  be  shed,  and  liij  biidy  burnt,  but  that  tlie 
Creator,  in  His  mercy,  hath  accepted  this  victim 
from  him  as  a  vicarious  siil)stitute  and  atonement, 
that  its  blooil  should  l)e  ))oured  out  instead  of  his 
l)l(iod,  and  its  life  stand  in  place  of  his  life.' 

We  aie  informed  liy  Ht-rodotiis  lii.  39)  tliat 
the  practice  of  impreratiiif,'  on  tlie  head  of  the 
victim  the  evils  which  llie  sacrilic.er  wished  to 
avert  from  himself  was  usual  also  ainona;st  tlie  hea- 
then. The  E;,'yptiaiis,  he  adds,  would  not  taste 
tiie  hea<l  of  any  animal,  but  Hung  it  into  tlie  river 
as  an  abominatiini. 

Iflh's  type  foreshaiiowed  the  vicarious  nature 
of  the  sutt'eiinjrs  and  death  of  Christ — and  who 
with  the  inspired  commfiit  of  the  author  of  the 
Kpistle  t.)  the  Hebrews  i)el'ore  him  can  donlit 
this? — we  may  with  confidence  a)i))fal  also  to 
the  voice  of  prophecy,  and  the  expositions  of 
apostles,  for  the  further  illustration  and  enforce- 
ment of  the  same  tiuth.  The  53rd  chapter  of  Isaiah 
i<  so  full  ujHin  this  point,  that  Bishop  Lnu'h  s;iys, 
'  This  chapter  declaies  the  circumstances  ol'  our 
Saviour's  snfl'erings  so  exactly,  tliat  it  seems 
r.itiier  a  history  of  His  jiassion  ilian  a  prophecy.' 
In  verses  5  ami  6  we  aie  told  that  God  '  laid  upon 
Him  the  iniqni  ies  of  us  all,  that  by  H  s  stripes 
ve  might  he  healed' — that  our  sin  was  laid  on 
Hiin,  and  lie  baie  it  (ver.  11).  St.  Paul,  re- 
echoing the  same  truth,  says,  '  He  was  inade  sin 
for  us  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  mi>;ht  be  made 
the  righteousntss  ol  God  in  Hi;ii'  (2  Coi.  v.  21). 
This  is  the  reci|. meat  ion  spoken  of  above.  Again, 
in  Rom.  viii.  .3,  4,  the  aji-^tle  infoims  ns  that 
God  sent  His  owi  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful 
tiesh,  an<l  lor  sii  condeniiud  sin  in  the  (lesh.  tliat 
the  righteousness  of  the  law  might  be  fullilled  in 
us;  that  sir  was  made  His,  and  he  bore  its 
penalty;  His  righteousness  is  forensically  trans- 
ferred to  the  believer,  and  he  becomes  a  happy 
])articipator  of  its  benelits.  This,  tlien,  is  the 
change  in  relation  to  God  from  which  the  soul 
of  a  convinced  sinner  can  lind  peace.  Before  we 
notice  the  objectiuns  which  liave  been,  and  still 
are,  urged  against  this  view  of  the  question,  we 
may  inquire  hoic  far  it  is  confirmed  by  the  earliest 
and  most  eminently  pious  fathers  of  the  Christian 
churcii. 

An.ongst  these  fathers  none  could  have  been 
better  ac(pialnted  with  the  mind  of  St.  Paul  than 
the  veneial/le  Clement  of  Rome,  inasmuch  as  he 
is  honourably  lecorded  by  the  apostle  as  one  of 
liis  lelhiw-labourers  in  the  (itospel  whose  names 
are  written  in  the  book  of  life  (Philipp.  iv.  3). 
Nothing  can  he  more  explicit  than  this  writer  is 
on  the  111  int  o(  forensic  justifying  rightemtsiiess, 
and  of  ifitiins.c  sanctifying  righteoiisness  (see 
Clem.  Rom.  Epist.  ad  Corinth,  i.  sec.  32,  33). 
Chrysostoni's  commentary  on  2  Cor.  (ch.  v.  Horn. 
ii.)  is  also  \  ei  y  expressive  on  this  subject  :  '  What 
v<xd,  what  gpeecn  h  this,  what  miod  can  com- 
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prehend  or  speak  it  ?  for  he  saith,  He  made  Him 
who  was  righteous  to  l>e  maile  a  sinner,  that  He 
might  make  sinners  righteous  ;  nor  yet  doth  He 
say  so  neither,  but  that  which  is  far  more  sublime 
and  excellent.  For  He  sjieaks  not  of  an  inclina^ 
tion  or  atVection,  but  expre;setli  tlie  quality  iteel^ 
For  He  sa\s  not.  He  made  Him  a  sinner,  but  sin, 
that  we  might  be  made  not  merely  righteous,  but 
righteousness,  and  that  the  righteousness  ol  God, 
when  we  are  justified  not  by  works  (for  if  we 
should,  flieie  must  lie  no  spot  founil  in  t!»«ji),  but 
by  grace,  whereby  all  sin  is  blotted  out.' 

Again,  Justin  Martyr  (Epist.  ad  Diog7iefJ) 
speaks  1o  the  same  purjjose  :  '  He  gave  His  son  a 
ransom  for  tjs  ;  tlie  holy  for  transgressors  ;  the 
innocent  for  the  guilty  ;  the  just  for  the  unjust; 
the  incorruptible  for  the  corrupt;  the  immoital  tor 
mortals.  For  what  else  coulJ  bide  or  cover  our 
sins  but  His  righteousness?  In  viliom  else  could 
we  wicked  and  ungodly  ones  be  justified,  or 
esteemed  righteous,  'unt  in  the  Son  of  God  alone  f 
O  sweet  jjcrniutation  or  change!  O  unsearchable 
work,  or  curious  opeiaf ion  !  O  blessed  beneliceiice, 
exceeding  all  expectation  !  That  tlie  iniquity  of 
many  should  be  liid  in  one  Just  One,  and  the 
righteousness  of  one  should  justify  many  trans- 
gressors !' 

So  Gregory  Nyssen  (Orat.  JI.  in  Cnnt')  de- 
serves notice:  'He  hath  transfened  to  Him.self 
the  filth  of  my  sins,  and  communicated  unto  m€ 
His  pui  ity,  and  made  me  partaker  ol'His  heantv  V 
Augustine  also  speaks  to  the  same  eil'ect :  '  He 
was  sin  that  we  might  he  righteousness,  not  ota 
own,  but  the  righteousness  of  God,  not  in  oinselves, 
l)ut  in  Him'  {Enchirid  ad  Laurent,  c.  -11). 

As  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  more  quotations 
from  those  who  are  usually  designated  '  the 
fathers  of  the  chnrch,'  we  must  r<  fer  the  reader 
to  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  torn.  i.  p.  900. 

In  accordance  with  the  alxjve  expressed  views 
cf  the  fathers  on  the  impoitai.t  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation, is  that  which  is  taken  by  the  cliinch  of 
England.  Articles  eleventh,  Iweh'th,  and  thir- 
teenth run  thus : — 

'  We  are  accounted  righteous  before  God,  only 
for  the  merit  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 
bv  faith,  and  not  for  our  ow  n  works  or  deservinga. 
Wherefore,  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only  is  a 
most  wholesome  doctrine,  and  very  full  of  comfort, 
as  more  largely  is  expressed  ni  the  Homily  of  Jus- 
tification.' 

'  .Albeit  that  good  works,  which  are  the  fru;t« 
of  faith,  and  follow 'after  justification,  cannot  put 
awav  our  sins,  anil  endure  the  severity  of  God's 
judgment ;  yet  are  they  pleasing  and  accejitable 
to  God  in  Clirisf,  and  do  sjwing  out  necessarily 
of  a  true  and  lively  faith,  insomuch  that  by  them 
a  lively  faith  may  be  as  evidently  known  as  a 
tree  disceined  by  the  fruit.' 

'  Works  done  before  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
the  inspiration  of  His  Spirit,  are  not  pleasant  to 
God,  forasmuch  as  they  spring  not  of  faith  in 
Jesus  Christ,  neither  do  they  make  men  meet  to 
receive  grace,  or  (as  tlie  School -authors  say)  d^ 
serve  grace  of  congruiry  :  yea,  rather,  for  \htA 
thev  are  not  done  as  God  hath  willed  and  coid> 
manded  them  to  be  done,  we  doubt  not  but  they 
have  the  nature  of  sin.' 

Tlie  homily  referred  to  in  the  eleventh  arlicla, 
under  the  title  of  the  Homily  of  Justification,  if 
styled  in   the   first   book  of  Ilumilies   it:iell,  *  A 
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Sermon  of  tlie  Salvatitm  of  Mnnkind,  liy  only 
Christ  oiirS.tviour,  from  sin  -iiKi  le.illi  evfila-.tin^.' 
in  tliis  sermon  tlie  readtir  will  liiid  strikinj;ly  set 
forlh  tlie  iiise]iiiral)le  coiiiiectiim  there  is  lieltt't-en 
jristifii'ation  and  saiictijicutio/i,  tlie  one  the  cause, 
tJie  oilier  the  t  ttVct. 

I*  was  .this  cioctrine  of  justification  wliicli  con- 
stjtuied  the  gie;it  ground  of  contrcueisy  between 
(he  reformers  and  the  churcli  if  Rome  (see  Luther 
to  Geo.  Spenleiii.  EjiisL  Ann.  1516,  torn.  i.).  That 
the  reader  may  lie  aide  to  see  in  a  contrasted  form 
the  essential  dirt'erences  upon  tliis  head  between 
the  two  churches,  we  subjoin  what  the  Tridentine 
fathers  iiave  stated.  In  sess.  vi.  c.  x^'i.  ]).  5i,  they 
announce  the  views  of  their  chinch  on  justilica- 
tioii  iu  the  foUowirij;  language: — 

'Jesus  Christ,  as  the  head  into  the  members,  and 
as  the  vine  into  the  brimcties,  nerpetii.iUy  causes 
His  virtue  to  (low  into  the  justiiied.  This  virtue 
always  jirecedes,  accompanies,  and  follows  their 
good  works;  so  that  without  it  such  good  works 
could  in  nowise  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  bear 
the  character  of  ineiiforiousiiess.  Hence  we  must 
lielieve,  that  to  the  justified  themselves  nothing 
more  is  wantin;,'  which  needs  to  prevent  us  from 
thinking  (totli  that  they  have  satisfied  the  divine 
law,  according  to  the  state  of  this  life,  by  those 
uorks  which  are  ])erformed  in  God  ;  and  also 
that,  in  their  own  time,  provided  they  depart  in 
grace,  they  trulj'  merit  the  attainment  of  eternal 
life.  Thus  neither  our  own  proper  righteousness 
is  so  determined  to  he  our  own,  as  if  it  were  from 
ourselves;  nor  is  the  righteousness  of  God  either 
unkuown  or  lejected.  For  that  which  is  called 
our  righteousness,  iiecause  througli  its  l)eing  in- 
lierent  iu  us  we  are  jii-lified,  that  same  is  the 
lighteousness  of  Ci'od,  because  it  is  infuse<l  into 
us  by  God  through  the  merit  of  Ciirist.  Far, 
liowe\er,  lie  it  from  a  Christian  man  that  he 
should  either  trust  or  glc  ry  iu  himself,  and  not 
in  the  Lord;  whose  goodness  to  all  is  so  great, 
that  what  are  truly  His  gilts  He  willeth  to  be 
estimated  as  their  merits.' 

Such,  so  f.ir  as  the  justification  and  accept- 
ance of  man  before  (iod  are  concertied,  is  the 
doctrinal  scheme  of  the  cliurch  of  Rome;  and 
nothing  can  lie  more  foreign  than  it  is  from  the 
system  set  fortii  by  the  church  of  England.  In 
the  view  of  the  latter,  justification  signifies  making 
iust  in  trial  and  judgment,  as  sanctilicatiou  is 
making  holy;  but  not  makiug  just  by  infusion  of 
grace  and  holiness  into  a  person,  according  to  the 
view  of  the  former,  ti}us  conloundiiig  justification 
And  sanctification  together.  On  the  Protestant 
|iruiciple  jus'ification  is  not  a  real  change  of  a 
sinner  in  himself,  though  a  real  change  is  an- 
nexed to  it;  but  only  a  relative  change  in  refier- 
esjce  to  God  s  judgment.  Tims  we  find  the  word 
used  in  Rom.  iii'.  2;i,  24,  25,  26.  In  Hue,  the 
doctrine  of  Justification  liy  Faith  may  be  ex- 
|)ressed  in  Scriptural  language  thus:  *  All  have 
.■inited  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ;  every 
month  most  iie  slopjied,  and  all  the  world  become 
guilty  liefore  God ;  tljeiefore,  by  the  deeds  of 
the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  living  be  justified  in 
His  sight.  But  we  aie  justilied  freely  by  His 
grace  ihiough  the  redemption  which  is  in  Ciirist 
Jesus,  whom  (iod  halii  set  forth  as  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  His  liiood,  to  declare  His  riglit- 
Aousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past, 
through  tie  futltear.uicc  of  God.     Where  is  boast- 


ing, then?  It  is  excluded.  By  wliat  law  9  of 
woiks?  Nay:  but  by  the  law  of  faith.  Therefore 
we  conclude  tiial  a  man  is  justified  liy  faith  with- 
out the  ileeds  of  the  law.'  For  a  full  exposition 
of  the  (liflerences  lietween  the  two  churches,  Me 
Mohler's  Symbolik,  translated  liom  the  German 
by  Robertson. 

We  now  come  to  notice  the  objections  which 
may  be  urged  against  this  view  of  justification. 

1.  It  does  not  consist,  say  some,  with  the  truth 
an<l  iiolincss  of  (lod,  that  the  innocent  should 
sutler  for  the  guilty.  We  answer,  that  it  is  no 
injustice,  or  cruelty,  for  an  innocent  person  to 
snilier  for  the  guilty,  as  Christ  diil,  provided  there 
be  these  conditions  : — 

1.  That  the  person  siifl'ering  be  of  the  same 
nature  with  those  for  whom  he  suffers. 

2.  That  he  sutlers  of  his  own  free  will. 

3.  That  he  be  able  to  sustain  all  that  shall  be 
laid  u|ion  him. 

4.  Tiiat  a  greater  amount  of  glory  redound  t<» 
the  divine  attributes  than  if  he  had  not  so  suffered. 
Now  the  Scriptures  assure  us  that  all  these  con- 
ditions weie  reali/.ed  in  the  incarnate  Saviour. 

Bishop  Butler  (Analor/ij,  ch.  v.)  has  a  striking 
answer  to  this  objection  He  shows  that  in  the 
daily  course  of  God's  natural  providence  the 
innocetit  do  often  and  constantly  suffer  for  the 
guilty;  and  then  argues  that  the  Christian  ap- 
]iointment  agairist  wiiich  this  oltjection  is  taken, 
is  not  only  of  the  same  kind,  but  is  even  less  open 
to  exception,  '  because,  under  the  former,  we  are 
in  many  cases  commanded,  and  even  neces- 
sitated, whether  we  will  or  no,  to  sutler  for  the 
faults  of  others;  wheieas  the  snflerings  of  Ciirist 
wi're  voluntary.  The  world's  being  under  the 
righteous  go\eiinuent  of  (jc  d  does,  indeed,  imply 
that,  finally,  and  upon  the  whole,  every  one  shall 
receive  accoruing  to  his  peisonal  deseits;  iind  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  whole  .Sciipture  is,  that 
this  shall  lie  the  completion  of  the  divine  govern- 
ment. But  during  tiie  progress,  and  for  aught 
we  know,  even  in  order  to  the  completion  of  this 
moral  scheme,  vicarious  punishments  n  ay  be  fit, 
and  absolutely  neces.sary.  Men,  by  their  follies, 
riin  themselves  into  extreme  disire-s — into  diili 
culties  which  would  be  absolutely  fatal  to  them, 
weie  it  not  for  the  interposition  and  assistance  of 
others.  God  commands  by  the  law  of  nature 
that  we  afford  them  this  assistance,  in  many 
cases  where  we  cannot  do  it  witlxjut  very  great 
]iains,  and  labour,  and  sufferings  to  ourselves 
And  we  see  in  what  variety  of  ways  one  person's 
sufferings  contrif)nte  to  the  relief  of  another,  and 
how,  or  by  what  particular  means,  this  comes  to 
jjass,  or  follows  from  the  constitution  or  laws  ot 
nature  which  come  under  our  notice,  and,  being 
familiarised  with  it,  men  are  not  siiocked  with  it. 
So  that  the  reason  of  their  insisting  upon  objec- 
tions of  the  foregoing  kind  against  the  satisfaction 
of  Christ,  is  either  that  they  do  not  consider  God's 
settled  and  uniform  ap{iointnients  as  His  a|<point- 
ments  at  all,  or  else,  they  forget  that  vicarious 
punishment  is  a  ]irovidenlial  appointment  of 
every  day's  exjierience ;  and  then,  from  their 
Ijeing  imacquainted  with  the  more  general  lawi 
of  nature  or  divine  government  over  the  world, 
and  not  seeing  how  the  sufferings  of  Christ  coul^ 
contribute  to  the  reilemption  of  it  unless  by  arbi- 
trary and  tyrannical  will,  they  conclude  hia 
sull'erings  could  nut  contribute  to  it  any  otiM 
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way.  Aii-i  yef,  wliat  lias  l)eeii  often  alleged  in 
justification  of  this  doftrine,  even  from  the  a])- 
parent  iiafuial  tendency  of  tliis  metliod  of  our 
redemption — its  tendencies  to  vindicate  the  au- 
thority of  God's  laws  and  deler  his  creatures  from 
sin, — tiiis  has  never  yet  been  answered,  and  is,  I 
think,  pl-iinly  nnansweralile.' 

2.  A^'ain  it  is  objected,  if  we  are  justified  on 
receiving  Clirisf  hy  faith  as  the  Lord  our  rif,dit- 
eo>:<neis,  and  if  lliis  Ite  the  sole  groinid  of  salva- 
tion proponnded  t)Y  St.  Paul,  there  is  then  a  pal- 
pable discrepancy  between  him  and  St.  James;  for 
the  former  states,  that  a  man  is  jnstilied  by  fiith 
witliont  the  deeds  of  the  law  (Rom.  iii.  8  ;  Gal. 
ii.  16);  while  the  latter  say.i,  '  a  m.-iu  is  justilied 
by  works  and  not  by  fiith  oldy'  (James  ii.  21). 
That  there  is  a  ditTicidty  here  tiiere  can  be  no 
question,  and  that  it  led  Ensebius  and  Jerome, 
tojjether  with  Luther  and  Erasiiius,  toqneslton 
the  authoiitv  of  St.  .lames's  Kp  stle,  is  notorious 
to  every  reader  of  ecclesiastical  history.  The 
ctun-ch  of  R(jme  builds  her  system  of  man  being 
justilied  by  leason  of  inherent  rigliteousness,  on 
(lie  assum]ition  that,  when  St.  Paul  says  •  l)y  the 
deeds  of  the  law  shall  no  llesh  be  justilieil,'  he 
means  the  ceremonial  and  not  the  mural  law. 
In  this  way  she  would  estalilish  her  own  system 
of  human  m.eiit,  and  harm.Jiise  the  two  apostles. 
]}nt  it  is  (juite  clear  to  the  im])artial  reader  of 
the  Kijistle  to  the  Romans,  that  tlie  scope  o(  St. 
Paul's  argument  must  include  b.)tli  the  moral 
and  the  ceremonial  law  ;  f.jr  he  jiroves  both  Jew 
and  Gentile  giulty  belore  God,  and  this  with  the 
view  of  establishing  the  righteousness  of  faith  in 
the  imputed  merits  of  Christ  as  the  only  ground 
of  a  sinners  salvation.  Leaving,  then,  this  so- 
phistical reconcilement,  we  come  to  that  whicli  onr 
Protestant  divines  propose.  This  is  of  a  two-fold 
c.haractei-.  viz.,  first,  by  distinguisliing  the  double 
sense  i.)\' justification,  whicli  may  be  taken  either 
f>r  the  absolution  of  a  sinner  in  GikI  s  jiulgment, 
or  for  the  declaration  of  his  righteousness  l)efore 
men.  This  distinction  is  foimd  in  Scripture,  in 
which  the  wonl  justify  is  used  in  both  accepta- 
tions. Thus  St.  Paul  speaks  of  justification  in 
foro  Dei;  St.  James  sjieaks  of  it  in  for o  liominLS. 
A  man  is  justified  by  faith  without  works,  saith 
the  one;  a  man  is  justified  by  works,  and  not  by 
faith  only,  declares  the  other.  That  this  is  the 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  from  the 
fact  that  the  two  apostles  diaw  their  apjiarently 
opposite  conclusions  from  the  same  example  of 
Abrahatn  (Rom.  iv.  9-23;  comp.  Jiimes  ii. 
21-2-1). 

'  If  .Abraham  were  justified  by  woiks,  he  hath 
whereof  to  glory,  but  not  before  God.  For  what 
saith  the  Scripture?  Atirahani  lielieved  Goil,and 
it  was  im[)uted  uirto  him  for  righteousness'  (Rom. 
iv.  2,  3).  Thus  speaks  St.  Paul ;  yet  St.  James 
argues  in  manner  fdlowing  .  '  Was  not  Abraham 
our  father  justilied  by  works  when  he  had  offered 
Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar  Y  Seest  thou  how 
faith  wrought  with  his  works;  and  from  works 
faith  was  perfected  1  And  the  Scripture  was  ful- 
Hlled  which  saith,  .Abraham  believed  God,  and  it 
was  cout:tril  unto  him  for  righteousness.  Ye  see 
tiien  l.ow  from  wor'Ks  a  man  is  justilied,  and  not 
from  faith  only.' 

Axjother  mode  of  reconciling  the  apostles  is  by 
rrganling/'ailA  in  the  double  sense  in  which  it  is 
Dfte!i   found    in    Scriuture.       St.  Paul,    when   he 
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affirms  that  we  are  justified  by  faith  only,  sjeaks 
of  tliat  faitli  which  is  true  and  living,  wciking 
by  love.  St.  James,  when  he  denies  that  a  man 
is  justified  by  faitli  only,  disputes  against  that 
faith  which  is  false  and  unjfroiiuctive ;  whet' 
tlie  true  Christian,  sj)eakiiig  to  the  hypocritical 
Ijoaster  of  his  faiih,  asks.  '.Show  uie  thy  faitfl 
without  thy  work.s,  and  1  will  show  tiiee  my  faith 
by  my  woiks.' 

3.  One  ol)jection  more  may  be  urged  against 
this  fundamental  doctrine,  that  sinners  are  justilied 
by  the  free  grace  of  (lod  tlirougu  the  imputed 
righteousness  of  tlie  Redeemer,  namely,  that  it 
weakens  the  obligations  to  holiness  of  life.  This 
objection  the  apo^tle  himself  anticijiates  when  he 
asks, '  What  shall  we  say  then?  shall  we  cuntinu*; 
in  sill  fiiat  grace  may  al)ound?'  To  wliich  he 
answers  by  rejecting  the  consequence  vyith  the 
utmost  abiiorrence,  and  in  the  strongest  manner 
afMrming  it  to  be  without  any  foundation.  '  How 
shall  we,'  he  cunlinues, '  tiiat  are  dead  to  sin,  live 
any  longer  therein'''  (Rom.  vi.  1-2).  He  who  ex- 
])ects  justilication  l>y  the  imijuted  righteousness  of 
Christ,  has  the  clearest  and  strongest  convictions 
of  the  obligation  of  the  law  of  God,  and  of  its  ex- 
tent and  purity.  He  sees  in  the  vicarious  sntTerings 
of  his  Saviour  the  awful  nature  of  sin  and  the  in- 
finite love  of  God  ;  and  this  love  of  God,  being  thus 
manife--ted,  constrains  him  to  deny  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  rigiiteously, 
and  godly  in  this  world.  In  a  word,  he  loves 
mnch  because  he  feels  that  God  hath  forgiven 
him  much,  because  the  love  of  God  is  shed 
abroad  in  his  heait  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  is 
given  unto  him.  What  a  ])ractical  illustialion 
iiave  we  of  this  in  the  life  of  the  great  apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  him.self?  (See  furtiier  ou  this  subject 
the  several  treatises  on  Justification  by  Hooker; 
A^  interspoon,  vol.  i.  ;  Anthony  Burgess,  Lond. 
U;.')5;  Wm.  Pemble,  Oxon.  1G29;  Faliei,  Lond. 
18;59;  Walter  Marshall,  Lond.  I(;ii2).— J.  W.  D 

1.  JUSTUS    (^'Ioi}(TTo$),    surnamed    Barsidias 

[Jo.SEPH  ] 

2.  JUSTUS,  a  Christian  at  Corinth,  with  wliom 
Paul  Ic.dged  (Acts  xviii.  7). 

3.  JUSTUS,  called  also  JESUS,  a  believing 
Jew,  who  was  with  Paul  at  Rome  when  he  wrote 
to  the  Colossians  (Col.  iv.  11).  The  apostle 
names  him  and  Marcus  as  being  at  that  time  his 
only  fellow-labourers. 


K. 

KABBALAH  (n^3|5,  from  '?3p,  to  receive). 
This  word  is  an  abstract,  and  means  7'eception, 
a  dortiiue  received  liy  or il  transmission  ;  so  that 
with  mere  refeienc.e  to  its  etymological  signilica- 
tion,  it  is  the  correlate  of  miDD,  tradition.  The 
term  Kabbalah  isemplnyed  in  theJewish  writings 
to  tlenote  several  traditional  doctrines:  as.  foi 
example,  that  which  constituted  the  creed  of  the 
patriarchal  age  before  tlie  giving  of  the  law  ;  that 
unwritten  ritual  interjiretation  whir;li  tlie  Jews 
l)elieve  was  revealed  by  God  to  Moses  on  the 
mount,  and  which  was  at  length  committed  to 
writing  and  formed  the  Mishnah.  Besides  being 
applied  to  these  and  other  eimihir  traditions,  it 
has  also  been  used  in,  com])aialive!y  sjieaking, 
modern  times,  to  denote  a  singular  mvatical  niodii 
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of  inferiireting  tlie  Old  Testament,  in  wliicli  sense 
«i}y  it  forms  the  suliject  of  tlie  present  article. 

This  Kaohalali  is  an  art  of  eliciting  mysteries 
from  the  vvonls  and  l«  Iters  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  means  of  some  subtle  devices  of  interpietalion, 
or  it  is  an  abstruse  theos;  phical  and  metaphysical 
doctrine  coTitaining  tiie  traditional  arcana  of  the 
remotest  titnes.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  practical  * 
and  S|iecMlative  (n^bj?!S  and  JT'JVy).  The  spe- 
culative Kablialali,  to  whidi  we  confine  ourselves, 
is  au;aiu  suhdividetl  into  the  aitiKcial  and  inar- 
tificial, wliicli  corresjwnd  to  the  terms  of  our 
de(initJon. 

Tlie  artificial  KahUilah,  wliicli  is  so  called 
because  it  is  a  system  of  interpretation  the  apjili- 
catioi!  of  which  is  b;iund  by  certain  rules,  is 
divided  into  three  S])ecies.  The  first,  Gematiia 
(X*'1D0^3,  from  the  Gieek  yeaj/ieTpia,  hut  used  in 
a  wider  sense),  is  the  arithmetical  mode  of  interpre- 
tation, ill  whicli  the  leftei-s  (if  a  weird  aie  regarded 
with  reference  to  their  value  as  nuineial  signs, 
and  a  word  is  explained  by  another  whose  united 
letters  produce  the  same  sum.     Fur  example,  the 

word  Shiloh  (H^'-C',  Gen.  xlix.  10),  Hie  letters  of 
which  amount,  wiien  considered  as  numerals,  to 
35S,  is  explained  to  be  Messiah  (^^J^'^Dl,  Iwcanse 
they  aie  boiJi  numerically  equivaletit,  and  the 
three  Targums  have  actually  so  rendered  it.  The 
second  sjjecies,  Temurah  (HlllDn,  permufation), 
is  the  mode  bv  whtcli  one  word  is  transformed 
into  another  dilleient  one  by  tiie  transposition  or 
systematic  interchange  of  their  letters ;  as  when 
^3t<?D,  my  angel  (Exod.  xxiii.  23),  is  made  info 
?S4D^D,  Michael.  The  kinds  of  commutation 
descrlbe<l  in  the  article  Atbach  also  lielong  to 
tliis  species.  The  third  ispecies,  Nofarikon 
Cpp'''lli12,  from  the  Latin  notare),  is  that  in 
which  s<tme  or  all  of  the  letters  of  a  word  are  con- 
sidered to  lie  signs  <ien«ting  otiier  words  of  which 
they  ane  tlie  initials,  and  is  <if  two  kinds.  In  the 
one,  eitlreT  tlie  initial  or  the  /.nal  letter  of  two  or 
nim«  woids  occnriing  togetiier  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  combined  to  form  one  new  word,  as 
when  ^IlBtD,  Maccabee,  is  made  out  of  *]1D3  'D 
TWTf  DvN3  (Exod,  xv.  11);  or  when  the  divine 

name  Din^  is  extracted  from  HD  1DCJ'  HO  ^^ 
(Exod.  iii.  13).  In  the  otd  r,  the  several  letters 
of  one  word  are  taken  in  their  series  to  lie  the 
initials  of  several  other  words,  as  when  Dlt<  is 
explained  by  n"lD,  CI,  "ISN,  dt/st,  blood,  gall. 

Tlie  maitificial  or  dogmatical  Kabbalali  con- 
sists solely  of  a  traditional  doctrine  on  things 
divine  Mjd  mefa^diysical,  pro]»unded  in  a  sym- 
bolical fonin.  It  treats  principally  of  the  mys- 
teries of  tlie  d(K?tiine  of  eoMtiatioti,  of  angels 
and  spirits,  of  the  four  Kabbalistical  worlds,  and 
of  the  ten  Sephiiotli  or  so-called  Kabbalistic 
tree.  It  is  a  system  wiade  up  of  elements 
which  are  also  found  in  the  Magian  doctrine 
«f  emanatwn,    in    tlie    Pyttiagorean    theory    of 

*  It  may  suffice  for  our  jiresent  purpose  merely 
to  notice  the  exisrtence  of  tlie  praicticai  Kabbalah, 
which  <lillier8  little  from  magic  He  who  is 
curious  in  such  things  will  find  one  of  the  fullest 
detaik  of  the  poitentons  miracles  which  are  said 
to  hav€  been  efVecftd  by  its  agency  in  Edaard's 
edition  of  the  secotiC  chap'sr  of  t'w  tract  Abodah 
ZaraA,  p.  3i€,  s^. 
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numbers,  in  the  philosophy  of  the  later  Platoniata 
and  in  the  tenets  of  the  dnostics;  but  these  doo 
trines  are  here  stated  witii  enigmatical  obscurity, 
and  without  the  coherence  and  development  of  a 
single  and  entiie  scheme.  Its  general  tenor  may 
be  conceived  from  the  eminent  prerogatives  which 
it  assigns  to  the  law,  and  from  the  consequent 
latitude  of  interpretation.  Thus,  it  is  trgued  in 
the  Ixiok  of  Sohar  :  '  Alas  for  the  man  w^io  thinks 
that  the  law  contains  notiiing  but  wiiat  appear* 
on  its  surface;  for,  if  tliut  were  true,  there  would 
be  men  in  our  day  who  could  excel  it.  But  the 
law  assumed  a  body  ;  for  if  angels  are  obliged, 
when  they  descend  to  this  word,  to  assume  a  body 
in  order  that  they  may  subsist  in  tlie  world,  and 
it  be  able  to  receive  them,  how  much  more  neces- 
sary was  it  that  the  law,  which  created  them  and 
wliicli  was  the  instrument  by  which  the  world  was 
created,  should  be  invested  with  a  body  in  order 
that  it  might  be  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
man?  That  body  is  a  history,  in  which  if  any 
m;m  think  there  is  not  a  soul,  let  him  have  no 
p.irt  in  the  life  to  come.'  Manasseh-ben-Israel, 
who  makes  this  citation  from  the  b.iok  of  Sohar, 
enforces  this  view  with  many  arguments  (^Con- 
ciliator, Amstelod.  1633,  p.  169). 

The  ten  Sephirath  have  been  represented  in 
three  ditVerent  forms,  all  of  which  m.iy  be  seen  in 
H.  Mores  Opera  rkilos.  i.  423;  and  one  of 
which,  although  not  the  most  usual  one,  has 
lieen  already  given  in  the  article  Goo.  The 
Sephiroth  liave  been  the  theme  of  endless  discus 
sion  ;  and  it  has  even  been  di.sputed  whether  tliey 
are  designed  to  express  theological,  jiliilcisophical, 
or  jihysical  mysteries.  The  Jews  tliemselves 
generally  regard  them  as  the  sum  and  substance 
of  Kabbalistical  theology,  as  indicatijig  the 
emanating  grades  and  order  of  efllux  acconling 
to  which  the  nature  and  manifesteil  operation  of 
the  Supreme  Being  may  be  comjsehendeil. 
Several  Christian  scholars  have  disceriieil  in  tiiem 
the  mysteries  of  their  own  faiih,  the  trinity,  and 
the  incattiation  of  the  Messiah.*  In  this  they 
have  received  some  sanction  by  the  fact  noticed 
by  Wolf,  that  most  learned  Jewish  converts  en- 
deavour to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  Christianity 
out  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Kabbalah  (Biljliot/i. 
Jlebr.  i.  360).  The  majority  of  all  paiiitg 
ap])ear  to  concur  in  considering  the  first  linee 
Se|)hiroth  to  belong  to  the  essence  of  God,  and  the 
last  seven  to  denote  liis  attributes,  or  modes  ol  ex- 
istence.    The   following  treatises   on  this  subject 

*  It  is  woith  while  to  adduce  the  words  of 
Count  G.  Pico  delta  Mirarulola,  as  cited  in  Hot- 
tinger's  Thesaurus  Philolugiciis,  p.  439  :  '  Hos 
eg<i  libros  non  mediocri  impensa  mihi  cum  com- 
parassem,  summa  diligentia,  indefessis  lab.iiibug 
cum  perlegissem,  vitli  in  illis  (testis  est  Deus) 
religionem  non  tarn  Mosaicam,  quam  Christianani. 
Ibi  Trinitatis  mysferium,  ibi  Veibi  incarnatio,  ibi 
Messiae  diviiiitas,  ibi  de  peccato  original i,  d« 
illius  per  Christum  expiatione,  de  coelesti  Hiiru- 
salem,  de  casu  daemonum,  de  ordinib»«  iinge- 
loruin,  de  purgatoriis,  de  infcrorum  {XBnis :  eAdem 
legi,  quae  apud  Paulum  et  Dionysium,  r^pud 
Hieronymum  et  Augustinum  quotidie  legimut 
....  In  plenum,  nulla  est  iierme  de  re  nobis  cum 
Hebraeis  controversia,  de  qua  ex  libris  CabbaliS' 
tanim  ita  redargui  convincique  non  possint,  ut  IM 
angulus  quldem  reli<|uu8  sit,  in  quern  te  coadao^ 
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tre  among  tlie  most:  remarViahle  :  a  dissertation  by 
Rbenfeiil,  De  Stijlo  /1pnca!ypseus  Cabbalistico, 
in  Daiiz's  A'or.  Tist.  ex  Talmude  i/liist.  ji.  1090, 
in  which  he  endeavours  to  point  out  many  exlra- 
ordiiiaiy  coincidences  between  the  theosupiiy  ol 
tlie  Kabl)u!ah  and  the  liook  of  Revelation  (which 
may  be  comjxired  with  un  essay  of  similar  ten- 
dency ill  Eichhorn's  Bilil.  Biblioth.  iii.  191); 
and  a  dissertation  by  Vitrins^a,  De  Sephiroth 
Jiabbalistarum,  in  his  Obscrvat.  Sacr.  i.  I'Jfi,  in 
which  he  first  showed  iiow  the  Seplilroth  accorded 
with  tiie  liuman  form. 

The  origin  of  the  Kabbalah  is  involve*!  in  great 
obscurity.  The  Jews  ascribe  it  to  Adam,  or  to 
Abraiiam,  or  to  Moses,  or  to  Kzra;  the  last  being 
apparently  countenanced  t>y  2  Esdras  xiv.  20-4S. 
The  opinions  of  CIrristian  writers  are  as  variously 
divided;  and  the  Kalibalah  is  such  a  conijilex 
whole,  and  has  been  aggrej^ated  togeliier  at  such 
distant  ]ieriods,  that  no  general  judgment  can 
apply  to  it.  Tiieir  opinions  need  only  be  noticed 
in  their  ejrfrenies.  1  lius,  on  the  one  hand,  Rhen- 
ferd  and  others  maintain  that  the  Jewish  cliurch 
])ossessed,  in  its  inarfiticial  Kabbalah,  an  ancient 
unwritten  tra<litional  doctrine,  by  which  they 
ivere  instructed  that  the  types  and  symbols  of  tiie 
Mosaic  dispensation  were  (to  use  Luther's  words) 
but  the  manger  and  tlie  swaddling-clothes  in 
which  the  Messiah  lay — of  which  genuine  doc- 
trine, however,  they  nevertheless  believe  our  pre- 
sent Kabb.ilah  to  coiitain  only  fragments  amidst 
a  mass  of  Gentile  additions.  On  the  other  hand, 
Kichhorn  accounts  for  the  oiigin  of  that  important 
part  of  tiiis  Kabbalah,  the  system  of  allegorical 
interpretation  (by  which  their  occult  doctrine  was 
either  generated,  or,  if  not,  at  least  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  law),  iiy  su|i[H)sing  that  the 
Jews  adopted  it  immediately  liom  the  Greeks. 
According  to  him,  when  flie  Jews  were  brnught 
into  contact  with  the  cnliglitened  speculatiijus  of 
the  Greek  jjhilosophers,  they  felt  that  their  law  (as 
they  had  hitherto  interpreted  it)  was  so  far  behind 
the  wisdom  of  the  Gentiles,  that  — l)oth  to  vindi- 
cate its  honour  in  the  eyes  of  the  scofting  heathen, 
as  well  as  to  reconcile  theii  newly  ado[)ted  jihilo- 
sophical  convictions  with  their  ancient  creed — 
they  borrowed  fiom  the  Greek  allegorizers  of 
Homer  the  same  art  of  interpretation,  and  applied 
it  to  conjure  away  the  unacceptable  sense  or  the 
letter,  or  to  extort  another  sense  which  harmonized 
with  the  philosophy  of  the  age  (^Bibl.  Biblioth.  v. 
237,  sq.). 

Both  these  opinions,  however,  coincide  at  a  cer- 
tain point,  in  assuming  that  the  Jews  did  adopt 
the  doctrines  of  Gentile  philoso])hy;  and  a  wide 
field  is  open  for  conjectures  as  to  the  particular 
fources  from  which  tiie  several  elements  of  the 
Kaliiialah  have  been  derived.  Tiius,  whether  the 
Persian  religion,  in  which  the  doctrine  of  ema- 
nation is  so  promine  it  (the  zeruane  akerene,  or 
infiyiite  time,  l)eing  the  PjlD  ]''t\  of  the  Sephiroth), 
•upplied  that  theory  to  the  Jews  during  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity;  or  whether  it  was  borrowed 
from  any  other  scheme  containing  that  doctrine, 
down  as  late  as  the  origin  of  Gnosticism  ;  or  even 
whether,  as  H.  More  asserts,  the  Kabbalah  itself 
is  the  primitive  fountain  I'rom  which  the  Gentiles 
have  themselves  drawn — these,  and  the  many 
■uch  questions  which  could  be  raised  about  the 
origin  ol'  the  other  Kabbalistic  doctrines,  can 
•dIj  re<;«ire  a  probable  solution. 
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However  these  rr.atterg  may  be  decided,  the  da1« 
of  the  most  impoit.mt  works  in  wiiicli  the  doctrine 
of  the  Kalil)alali  is  contained  mny  be  brought  to  ■ 
nearer  certainty.  Of  these  the  book  jezirah 
(nTV^,  creation),  which  is  the  oldest  of  them, 
and  whicli  is  atti  ilnited  to  the  j)atnarch  Abraham, 
cannot  be  credibly  ascrilied  to  any  earlier  a-iihor 
than  the  Ralibi  Akibah,  who  lived  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era;  l)ut  the  cautious  Wolf  thinki 
that  it  is  pruiieiit  not  to  insist  on  any  earlier  or 
more  jhi  cise  date  for  it  than  that  it  was  u  ritren 
before  the  completion  of  the  'i'almnd,  as  it  \t 
cited  in  the  freaiise  Sanhedrin.  It  has  often  been 
printed;  as  by  Rittangel,  a  converted  Jew,  witli 
a  Latin  version  and  notes,  Anisterd.  1612,  4to.  ; 
and,  more  recently,  with  a  German  version,  nirteg, 
and  a  glossary,  by  J.  F.  von  Meyer,  Leipz.  ISiO, 
4to,  The  oliscure  book  of  Sonar  ("^.niT,  ■'pleti- 
doitr),  wliich  has  been  called  the  Biblenf  the  Kab- 
balists,  is  ascribed  to  .Simeon  ben  Jochai.  who 
was  a  pupil  of  R.  Akibah  ;  liut  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  its  existence  occurs  in  the  year  121)0;  and 
the  anachronisms  of  its  style,  and  of  the  facts 
referred  to,  together  with  the  circumstance  that  it 
Sfieaks  of  the  vowel- points  and  otlier  Masoietic 
inventions,  which  are  clearly  posterior  to  the 
Talmud,  justify  J.  Morinus  (although  too  often 
extravagant  in  his  will'ul  attempts  to  depreciate 
the  antiquity  of  the  later  Jewish  writings)  in  as- 
serting tliat  the  author  could  not  have  lived  much 
before  the  year  1000  of  the  Christian  era  (Exerci- 
tationes  Biblica,  ])|).  358-;!69;.  The  best  edition 
of  the  book  of  Sohar  is  that  by  Baron  C.  von 
Roseniotli,  with  Jewish  commentaries,  Sul/bach, 
1GS4,  fob,  to  which  his  rare  Cabbala  Dennd<ita, 
1677-lf)f>!4,  4to.,  forms  an  ample  introduction. 

\^'olf  has  given  an  extended  account  of  the 
Kabbalah,  and  ol  the  numerous  manuscrijils  and 
printed  Jewish  woiks  in  which  its  i)iiiici])!es  are 
contained,  as  well  as  abundant  leferences  to 
Christian  authors  who  have  treated  of  it  (Biblivlh, 
Hebr.  ii.  1191,  sq).  The  woik  of  P.  Beer  (G'c- 
schiclite  der  l.ehren  aller  Hecten  der  Jndeii,  tind 
der  Cabbala,  Briinn,  1^22,  2  vols.  8vo.),  which  is 
mentioned  with  approbation,  has  not  lieen  avail- 
able for  this  article. — J.  N. 

KADESH  (K^li?  ;  Sept.  KaZ-hs),  or  Kadksh- 
BARNEA,  a  site  on  the  south-eastern  bolder  of  the 
Promised  Lund  towards  Edom,  of  much  interest 
as  being  the  point  at  which  the  Israelites  twice 
encamped  witli  the  intention  of  entering  Pales- 
tine, and  from  which  they  were  twice  sei.t  back; 
the  first  time  in  pursuance  of  their  sentence  to 
wander  foity  years  in  the  wilderness,  and  the 
second  time  from  the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Edom 
to  permit  a  jiassage  through  iiis  territories.  It 
was  from  Kadesh  that  the  sjiies  entered  Palestine 
by  ascendi-;ig  the  mountains;  and  the  murmuring 
Israelites  afterwards  attemj)ling  to  do  the  same 
were  driven  back  by  the  Amalekites  and  Ca- 
naanites,  and  afterwards  ajiparently  by  the  king 
of  Arad,  as  far  as  Hormah,  then  called  Zephath 
(Num.  xiii.  17;  xiv.  40-45;  xxi.  1-3;  Dent. 
i.  41-44  ;  comp.  Judg.  i,  7).  There  was  also  at 
Kadesh  a  fountain  (En-mishpat)  mentioned  long 
before  the  exode  of  the  Israelites  (Gen.  xiv.  7); 
and  the  miraculous  supply  of  water  took  place 
only  on  the  second  visit,  which  im])lie3  that  at 
the  first  there  was  no  lack  of  this  necessary 
article.    After  this  Moses  sent  mesMengers  to  tlMC 
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kingofEdom,  informing  liim  tliat  they  were  in 
Kadesli,  a  city  in  the  uttermost  paitof  his  border, 
And  asking  leave  to  lass  ihionjfh  his  cauntry,  so  as 
to  continue  their  coiTse  round  Moah,  and  approach 
Palestine  fri:m  the  Kast.  This  Eilom  refused,  and 
the  Israelites  accordingly  marched  to  Mount  llor, 
where  Aaron  died;  and  then  aliinsi;  tlie  Arahah 
(desert  of  Zin)  to  the  Red  Sea  (Num.  xx.  14-29). 
The  name  ol"  Kailesh  again  occurs  in  descriliing 
'he  southern  quarter  of  Ju(hih,  tlie  line  defining 
which  is  drawn  '  IVoni  the  shore  of  the  Salt  Sea, 
from  the  hay  that  hniked  snuthwaid ;  and  if  went 
out  to  the  soudi  si*le  of  Akralihim,  and  ]ias3ed 
along  to  Zin,  and  ascended  t\p  on  tiie  south  side 
to  Kadesh-harnea'  (Josh.  xv.  1-3;  conip.  Num. 
jcxxiv.  3,  i). 

From  these  intimations  the  niap-mal;ers,  who 
found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  them  with  tiie 
place  usually  assigned  to  Kadesh  (in  the  desert 
about  midway  between  the  Mediterranean  and 
Dead  Sea),  were  in  the  habit  of  ])lacing  a 
second  Kadesh  nearer  the  Dead  Sea  and  the 
Wady  Aiabah.  It  was  left  for  the  editor  of  the 
Pictorial  Bible  to  siiow  (No!e  on  Num.  xx.  I) 
that  one  Kadesh  would  sufficiently  answer  all  the 
conditions  leqtiired,  bv  lieing  placed  more  to  the 
south,  nearer  to  Mount  Hor,  on  the  west  border 
of  the  Wadv  Arahah,  than  (his  second  Kadesh. 
The  gist  <>('  the  argument  lies  in  the  following 
passage: — '  V^'e  conclude  that  there  is  but  one 
Kadesh  meniiotied  in  Scrijituie,  and  that  the  diffi- 
culties which  have  seemed  to  require  that  there 
should  be  a  second  or  even  a  third  place  of  fiie 
name,  may  he  easily  and  effectually  obviated  by 
altering  the  position  comirionly  assigned  to 
Kadesh-liarnea,  that  is,  the  Kadesh  from  which 
the  spies  were  sent  in  the  fifteenth  chapter,  and 
from  which  the  wanderings  commenced.  \^  e 
are  at  perH-ct  liberty  to  make  this  alteration,  be- 
cause notliit'g  whatever  is  distinctly  known  of 
such  a  place,  «nd  its  position  lias  lieen  entirely 
fixed  ujKin  conjectural  probabilities.  But  l)eing 
once  fix?^i,  it  has  generally  been  received  and 
reasoned  uiKin  as  a  truth,  and  it  lias  been  tiiought 
better  to  create  another  Kadesh  to  meet  the  diffi- 
culties wliich  this  location  occasioned,  than  to 
disturb  old  maps  and  old  to]iographical  doctrines. 
Kadesti  is  usually  [ilaced  within  or  close  njion  the 
southern  frontier  of  Palestine,  al)out  midway  be- 
tween the  Dead  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
This  location  would  seem  in  itself  im]}robable 
without  strong  counter-reasotH  in  its  favour.  For 
we  do  not  (ind  that  a  hostile  people,  when  not 
prepared  for  immediate  action,  cordront  them- 
selves directly  with  their  enemies,  but  enc^unp  at 
some  coii^ider^ilile  distance  and  send  scouts  and 
spies  to  recotnioifre  the  country  :  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  likely  that  they  would  remain  so  lung  at 
Kadesh  as  ihey  seem  to  have  done  at  their  first  visit, 
if  they  iia>l  been  in  the  very  face  of  their  enemies, 
as  must  have  been  the  case  in  the  assigned  posi- 
tion. W'e  should,  therefore,  on  this  ground  alone, 
be  inclinetl  to  place  Kadesh  more  to  the  south  or 
south-east  than  this.  Besides,  if  this  were  Kade.^h, 
tiow  cotdd  Kailesli  be  on  the  borders  of  Kdom, 
•oeing  that  tlie  Kd<miitcs  did  not,  till  many  cen- 
turies later,  occujiy  (he  country  to  the  south  of 
Canaan,  and  were  at  this  time  confined  to  the 
region  of  Seir?  Moreover,  from  a  Kadesli  so  far 
to  the  north  tliey  were  not  likely  to  send  to  the 
king  of  Edom  witliout  moving  down  toward?  tlie 
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place  where  they  hoped  to  olitain  permission  to 
cross  Mount  Seir,  [larticularly  as  by  so  moving 
they  would  at  the  same  time  be  making  pro- 
gress towards  the ,  point  which  the  refusal  of 
the  Edomites  would  oblige  them  to  jiass,  and 
which  they  actually  did  pass.  Therefore,  th« 
stay  of  the  host  at  Kadesh,  waiting  for  the  king's 
answer,  seems  to  imply  that  Kadesh  w;is  so  near 
as  not  to  make  it  W(>rth  while  to  move  till  they 
knew  the  result  of  tlie'r  application  to  him. 
Further,  we  read  in  ch.  xxxiii.,  xxxvi.,  after  an 
enumeration  of  distances  ol  manifestly  no  great 
length,  that  in  the  present  instance  (the  second) 
the  move  to  Kadesh  was  E.'.iongeber,  at  the  head' 
of  the  Gulf  of  .\kabali,  the  distance  between  which 
and  the  Kadesli  of  the  maps  is  about  120  miles; 
and  this  is  the  consideration  wlii<^h  has  chiefly 
influenced  those  who  have  determined  that  there 
must  have  been  two  places  of  the  name.  And  we 
must  confess  that  while  thinking  over  the  other 
reasons  which  have  iieen  stated  we  were,  for  a 
time,  inclined  to  consider  them  as  leading  to  that 
conclusion,  and  that  the  secon<l  Kadesh  must 
have  been  very  near  Mount  Hor.  And  this  im- 
jiressioii  fas  to  Kadesh  being  near  Moinit  Hor) 
was  confiimed  when,  happening  to  find  that 
Eusebius  describes  tie  tomb  of  Miriam  (who  died 
at  Kadesh),  being  still  in  his  time  shown  at 
Kadesh,  near  Pefra,  the  capital  of  ^Irabia 
Petrcea,  we  perceived  it  important  to  ascertain 
where  this  author  fix;cd  Petra,  since  one  account 
])laces  this  citv  more  to  the  north  than  another; 
and  we  found  that  he  places  Petra  near  Mount 
Hor,  on  which  Aaron  died  and  was  buried  ;  and 
consequently  the  Kadesh  of  Num.  xx.  1,  where 
Miriam  died  and  was  l)uried,  nuist,  in  the  view 
of  Eusebius,  have  lieen  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  Mount  Hor.' 

Other  arguments  are  adduced  to  show  that 
if  there  were  two  Kaiieslies,  the  one  o^  the 
second  journey  must  have  been  in  the  ny. 
si. ion  indicated,  and  that  one  in  this  positn/u 
would  answer  all  the  demands  of  Scripture. 
According  to  these  views  Kadesh  was  laid  down 
in  the  map  (in  the  Illuminated  Atlas)  ])repared 
under  the  writer's  direction,  in  the  saine  line,  and 
not  fiir  from  the  place  which  has  since  been 
assigned  to  it  from  actual  observation  by  Dr. 
Robinson.  This  concurrence  of  dill'eient  lines  of 
research  in  the  same  result  is  curious  and  valu- 
able, and  the  position  of  Kadesh  will  be  regarded 
as  now  scarcely  open  to  disiiute.  It  was  clear 
that  the  discovery  of  the  fountain  in  the  norttierti 
part  of  the  great  valley  would  go  far  to  fix  the 
question.  Robinson  accordingly  discovered  a 
fountain  called  Ain  el-Weilieh,  which  is  even  at 
thi.i  day  the  most  frequented  watering-place  in 
all  the  Arahah,  and  he  was  struck  by  the  etitire 
adaptedness  of  the  site  to  the  Scriptural  accoimt 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Israelites  on  their  second 
auival  at  Kadesh.  'Over  against  us  lay  the 
land  of  Edom  ;  we  were  in  its  uttermost  liorder; 
and  the  great  Wady  el-Gliuweir  all'orded  a  direct 
and  eas}'  passa^^e  through  the  mountains  to  the 
table-land  aliove,  which  was  directly  before  us  ; 
while  further  in  the  south  Mount  Hor  formed  a 
prominent  and  striking  oliject,  at  the  distance  of 
two  good  days'  journey  for  such  a  host"  {Bib. 
Pusearchcs,  ii.  638).  Further  on  i }».  610)  he 
adds:  'There  the  Israelites  woidd  have  Mount 
Hor  in  the  S.S.E.  towering  directly  l>efo/e  ttrfWB 
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....  in  the  N.W.  rises  tlie  mountain  by  wliicVi 
tliey  atlempleil  to  ascenil  to  P.ilestiiiP,  with  tlie 
pass  still  ciiUed  Snf.ili  (Zepliath)  ;  while  fiirtlier 
noilh  we  liml  also  'I'cll  Anid.  markiiii^  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Aiaii.  To  all  tl.i/ comes  then  the 
vicinity  of  the  soutliein  b  ly  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the 
line  of  clilTs  or  offset  separating?  tlie  Ghnr  from 
the  Arabah.answeriiiii  to  ihe  ascei.tof  Akrabbim  ; 
and  the  desert  of  Zin,  witii  the  j.lace  of  tlie  same 
name  between  Akiabliim  and  Kadesh,  not  iin- 
pri)bal)ly  at  t-iie  water  of  Hash,  in  the  Arabah. 
In  this  way  all  becomes  easy  and  natural,  and 
the  Scriptural  account  is  entirely  accordant  with 
tlie  character  of  the  country.' 

KADMOxMITES  (*?b*ip  ;  Sept.  KeBnoovaroi), 
o!ie  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  which  is  supjiosed 
to  have  dwelt  in  the  north-east  jiart  of  Palestine, 
under  Mount  Hermon,  at  the  time  that  Abraham 
sojourned  in  tlie  land  ("CTen.  xv.  19).  As  the 
name  is  deriied  from  DTp  kedcm,  wliich  means 
'east,"  it  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Wells  an<l  others  to 
denote  '  ati  tastrrn  jjeopl^,"  and  that  they  were 
situated  to  the  e.ist  of  tiie  Jordan,  or  rather  that  it 
was  a  term  applied  collectively,  like  '  Easterns.'  or 
'  Oiientals,'  to  all  the  peo]ile  livini,'  in  tlie  conn-, 
tries  beyond  that  river.  To  this  o])inion  we  in- 
cline, as  the  Kadmonites  are  not  elsewhere  men- 
tioned as  a  distinct  nation;  and  the  subsequent 
discontinuance  of  tlie  term,  in  the  assigned  ac- 
ceptation, may  be  easily  accounted  for,  by  the 
nations  beyond  the  river  having  afterwards  be- 
come more  distinctly  known,  so  as  to  be  men- 
tioned by  their  several  distinctive  names.  The 
reader  may  see  much  ingenious  tritling  resjjccting 
this  name  in  Bochart  (Canacui,  i.  19);  the  sub- 
stance of  which  is,  that  Cadmus,  the  founder  of 
Thebes,  in  BcEotia,  was  originally  a  Kadmnnite, 
and  that  the  name  of  his  wife  Hermione,  was 
derived  from  Mount  Hermon. 

KALI  C^i^,  ii'h\>).  Tliis  word  occurs  in 
several  passages  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  in  all  of 
which,  in  tlie  Authorized  Version,  it  is  translated 
parched  corn.  The  correctness  of  this  translation 
has  not,  however,  been  assented  to  by  all  commen- 
tators. Thus,  as  Celsius  (Ilierohot.  ii.  '231)  says, 
'  Syrus  interjires,  Onkelos,  et  Jonathan  Ebraea 
voce  utuntur.  Lev.  xxiii.  14;  I  Sam.  xvii.  17; 
XXV.  18;  2  Sam.  xvii.  28.'  Arias  Montanus 
and   others,   he   adds,    render  kali  by   tiie   word 

losfum,  considering  it  to  be  derived  from  T]?p, 
which  in  tin;  Helirevv  signifies  torrcre,  '  to  toast' 

or  '  parch.'     So  in  the  Arabic  ,  ^  kali  signifies 

anything  cooked  in  a  frying-pan,  and  is  applied 
to  the  common  Indian  disli  which  by  Euro- 
peans is  called  currie  or  cun-y.       Jv5  kalee.,  and 

\^\s  kalla    signify    one    that    fries,    or   a   cook. 

From  the  same  root  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
tlie  word  kali  or  alkali,  now  so  familiarly  niiown 
as  alkali,  which  is  obtained  from  t'le  ashes  of 
burnt  vegetaiiles.  But  as,  in  the  various  jias.sages 
of  Scripture  where  it  occurs,  l-ali  is  without  any 
adjunct,  difltrent  opinions  hrtve  been  entertained 
respecting  the  sulistance  which  is  to  be  understooil 
as  having  been  toasted  or  parched.  By  some  it  is 
•apposed  to  have  been  corn  in  general ;  by  others, 
only  wheat.  Some  Hebrew  writers  maintain  that 
vol..  II.  1^4 
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flour  or  meal,  and  others,  that  parched  meal,  is 
intended,  as  in  the  passage  of  Ruth  ii.  11,  where 
theSeptviagint  translates  kali  by  a.\<piTov,  aird  tna 
Vulgate  \iy  polenta.  A  <iil>iculty,  however,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  2  Sam.  xvii.  28,  where  the  word 
occurs  twice  in  the  same  ver.se  We  are  told  that 
Shobi  and  others,  on  David's  arrival  at  Mahunaim, 
in  the  farther  limit  of  the  tribe  of  Crad,  '  brought 
beds,  and  basins,  and  eaithen  \ess('l3,  and  wheat, 
and  barley,  and  (lour,  and  parc/ied  corn  fkali^, 
and  beans,  and  lentils,  ami  parched pidse  (kali^ 
and  honey,  and  butter,  ami  sheep,  and  cheese  of 
kine,  for  David  and  for  the  people  (iiat  were  with 
him  to  eat.'  This  is  a  strii<ing  lepiesentation  of 
what  may  be  seen  every  day  in  'he  Hast  :  when 
a  traveller  arrives  at  a  village,  the  common  light 
beds  of  the  country  are  hrouglit  him,  as  well  as 
earthen  pots,  with  food  of 'dill'erent  kinds.  The 
meaning  of  the  above  passage  is  explained  by  the 
statement  of  Hebrew  writers,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  kali — one  made  of  parched  corn,  the 
other  of  parched  pitlse  ;  or,  areor  ling  to  K.  Sa- 
lomon, er  Avoda  Zarah,  fol.  xxx\  iii.  2,  as  quo'ed 
liy  Celsius  (ii.  233),  '  Dicunt  Ral^hini  nostri 
duas  diversas  S])ecies  kali  debere  hie  intelligi 
Nam  duplicis  geneiis  schetitam  addiixeiat  Bar- 
sillai  Da\  idi  :  unum  e  tritico,  et  alteium  e  len- 
tibus,  sicut  (/«  textii)  dicitur  :  furlnam  et  kali 
et  haeo  '"uit  e  tritico.  Fabas,  et  lenirs,  et  kali. 
haec  fuit  e  sjieciebus  leguminum.  quae  arefeceranl 
in  fornace,  utpote  viridia  et  dnlcia.  I'ostea  mo- 
leliant  ea,  et  faciebant  ex  illis  cihum,  quam 
vocaliant  n^HtJ*.' 

Tliere  is  no  (hmbt  that  in  tiie  E.is*:  a  little 
meal,  either  parched  or  not,  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  often  constitutes  the  dinner  of  tlie  natives 
especially  of  tho.5e  engaged  in  laborious  occu- 
pations, as  boatmen  while  dragging  their  vessels 
up  rivers,  and  unable  to  make  any  long  delay. 
Another  principal  jireparation,  much  and  con- 
stantly in  use  in  Western  ,\sia,  is  Ijtiri/did,  \hiit  i.s, 
corn  first  boiled,  then  bruised  in  the  mill  to  take 
the  husk  oil',  and  afterwards  dried  or  parched 
in  the  sun.  In  this  state  it  is  jireserved  for  use, 
and  emjdoyed  for  the  same  purjioses  as  rice.  The 
meal  of  jiarched  corn  is  also  much  used,  ]iarticu- 
larly  by  travellers,  who  mix  it  w  ith  honey,  butter, 
and  spices,  and  so  eat  it;  or  else  mix  it  with 
water  only,  and  drink  it  as  a  draught,  the  refri- 
gerating and  satisfying  (pialities  of  which  they 
justly  extol  (^Pictorial  Bible,  ii.  p.  537).  Parched 
grain  is  also,  no  doulit,  very  common.  Thus, 
in  the  bazaars  of  India  not  only  may  rice  be  ob- 
tained in  a  parched  state,  but  also  the  seeils  of  the 
Nijinpheea,  and  of  the  Nelumbsium  Speciosum,  or 
bean  of  Pythagoras,  and  most  abnnd.mtly  tlie 
pulse  c£.IIetl  gram  by  the  English,  on  whico 
their  cattle  are  chiefly  fed.  This  is  the  Cicer 
Arictinum  of  botanists,  or  chick-pea,  wliicli  is 
common  even  in  Egypt  and  the  south  of  Em-ojie, 
and  may  be  ohtainetl  everywlieie  in  India  in  a 
parched  state,  under  the  name  o(  chehcnne.  We 
know  not  whether  it  lie  the  same  jiulse  tliat  ia 
mentioned  in  the  article  Dove's  Dung,  a  sort  of 
pulse  or  pea,  which  ajipears  to  have  been  very 
common  in  Judsca.  Belon  (^Ohscrvat.  ii.  53) 
informs  us  that  large  quantities  of  it  are  parched 
and  dried,  and  stored  in  magazines  a(  Cairo  and 
Damascus.  It  is  much  used  during  journeys, 
and  particularly  by  the  great  pilgrim  cararj»n 
to  Mecca. 
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Considering  all  these  points,  it  does  not  ayipear 
to  us  liy  any  means  certain  tliat  kali  is  conectly 
translated  '  parched  com,'  in  all  the  jjassages  of 
Scripture.  Thus,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  14:  'Ye  shall 
tM.  neither  hread,  nor  parched  curn  (kali),  nor 
gieen  ears,  until. . . .'.  So  in  Ruth  ii.  14.  '  Ami 
lie  'Boaz)  reached  her  parched  corn  (kali),  and 
she  did  eat.'  1  S.im.  xvii.  17:  'Take  now  for 
thy  brethren  an  ephah  ol'  parched  corn.'  And 
again,  XXV.  IS,  where  five  measures  of  parched 
corn  are  mentioned.  Bochart  says  (Hieroz.  ])ait 
ii.  Id),  i.  c.  7)  '  kali  al)  Hieronymo  reddilur 
frixum  cicer ;"  and  to  stiovv  that  it  was  tlie  prac- 
tice among  the  ancients  to  parch  tlie  cicer,  he 
quotes  Plaiitus  (Bacck.  iv.  5.  7):  '  Tarn  frictum 
e^o  ilium  reiklam,  quam  frictum  est  cicer;'  also 
Horace  (De  Arte  Poetica,  I.  21^))  and  other.s  :  and 
siiows  from  tlie  writings  of  the  Rabbins,  tiiat  kali 
was  also  ap])lied  to  some  kind  of  j)ulse.  '  Kali 
sunt  legimi  lunn  species,  quae  adhuc  recentia 
in  furno  exsiccantor,  et  semper  nianent  dulcia 
et  commoluntnr,  et  fit  ex  iis  cibus  qiiem  vocant 
sethith '  (R  Selomo).  Tlie  name  kali  seems, 
moreover,  to  have  been  widely  spread  through 
Asiatic    countries.     Thus    in   Siiakspeare's   llin- 

dee  Dictionary,   i^UJ   kalae,  from  the  Sanscrit 


c:=f^fv*)T^j         translated    pulse  —  leguminous 

bceds  in  general.  The  present  writer  found  it 
applied  in  the  Himalayas  to  the  common  tield- 
pea,and  has  tlius  mentioned  it  elsewhere  :  '■Pisuin 
arvcnse.  Cultivated  in  tlie  Himalayas,  also  in 
the  ]iLiiiiS  of  nurth-west  India,  found  wikl  in  the 
Khadie  of  the  Jumna,  near  Delhi  ;  the  curra 
ntultur  ui'  the  native.^,  called  Kullue  in  the  hills' 
(^Illust.  of  Hiinalayaii  Botany,  p.  200).  Hence 
we  are  disiiosed  to  consider  the  pea,  or  the  chick- 
pea, as  more  correct  than  parched  corn  in  some 
of  the  above  passages  of  Scripture. — J.  F.  R. 

KANEH  (n.3p)  occurs  in  several  jilaces  of 
the  Old  Testament,  in  all  of  which,  in  the 
Authorized  Version,  it  is  translated  reed;  as  in 
I  Kings  xiv.  15  ;  2  Kings  xviii.  21  ;  Job  xl.  21  ; 
Isa.  xix.  G;  xxxv.  7  ;  xxxvi.  G  ;  xlii.  3;  Ezek. 
xxix.  ti.  The  Hetnew  Kaneh  woulil  seem  to  lie 
the  origi'.ial  of  the  Greek  Kavva,  the  Latin  caniia, 
and  the  modern  canna,  canne,  catie,  &c.,  signi- 
fying a  ••  reed '  or  '  cane,'  also  a  fence  or  mat 
made  of  reeds  or  rushes  :  the  Latin  word  also 
denotes  the  sugar  cane,  a  pi|ie.  itc.  Hence  llie 
term  appears  to  have  been  used  in  a  general  sense 
in  ancient  as  well  as  in  modern  times.  Thus  we 
find  in  Hakluyt,  '  Then  they  pricke  him  (the 
elephant)  with  .sharp  cane*  ;'  Milton  (Par.  Lost. 
iii.  i-id)  describes  the  Tatars  as  driving — 
'  With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light ;" 
Grainger  also,  when  referring  to  the  Indians,  a-!  de- 
scribed by  Lucan,  sayg  ■  That  sucke  sweete  liquor 
fi.:m  their  sugar-canes.'  In  later  times  the  term 
Co.:ie  ha.'?  been  ajiplied  more  particularly  to  the 
•ferns  of  the  Calamus  Rolang,  and  other  s])ecie« 
of  lattan  canes,  which  we  have  good  grounds  for 
bel:evirig  were  unknown  to  the  .incients.  notwith- 
itaiid  ng  'he  opinion  of  Spri-ngel  (Hist.  Rvi  Herb. 
I.  171  ),*'  Ctts'as  duo  genera  KaKdfjiou  f  icit,  maiern 
■iu';  mi;lulLi  et  feminam  eo  jiraiilitam,  lianc  sine 
dubio  Calainuin  Rotang,  illam  Hainbusain  ncs- 
tram.     Repetit  ea  Plinins  (xvi    36).' 

The  GrCik  wiird  KaKa/xos  appeais  to  have  been 


considered  the  proper  equivalent  for  the  Hel'rew 
Kaneh,  being  the  term  u.>!ed  by  St.  Matthew  ^xii. 
20),  when  quoting  the  words  of  I.^aiah  (xUi.  3), 
'  A  bruised  reed  (Kaneh)  shall  he  not  oreak.' 
The  Greek  word  Latinized  is  well  known  in  the 
forms  of  calamus  and   cutmus.     Both   see.n    to 

have  been   derived  from   the  Arabic   *Jj  kalm^ 

signifying  &  '  reed "  or  '  pen,'  and  forming  nu- 
merous compounds,  with  the  latter  signiiication, 
in  the  languages  of  the  East.  It  also  denotes 
a  weaver's  reed,  and  even  cuttings  of  trees  for 
planting  or  grafting.  Or  they  may  all  be  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  cK  fV^  LJ    kalm,  having  the 

same  signification.  The  German  Italiri,  and  the 
English  haulm,  usually  applied  lo  the  straw  or 
stems  i.»f  grasses,  would  seem  to  have  the  same 
origin.  Tiie  Greek  KaKafios.  and  the  Latin 
calamus,  were  used  with  as  wide  a  H.^ni(ication 
as  the  Oriental  kalm,  and  denoted  a  reed,  the 
stalk  or  stem  of  corn,  or  anything  made  there- 
from, as  a  jien.  an  arrow,  a  reed-pipe.  KaAayuos 
is  also  applied  to  any  jilant  wli:cli  is  neithet 
shrub,  linsli  ( v\ri  i,  nor  tree  (SivSpou)  (vid.  Liddell 
and  Scott's  Greek  Lcjc.).  So  calamus  means  any 
twig,  sprig,  or  scion.  Thus  Pliny  (xvi.  11.  21), 
'  ipsique  i:i  eo  medullse  calamum  impriineb-ant ;' 
and  in  India  we  every  day  hear  the  expression 
'  kalm  lugana,'  i.  e.  '  to  a]iply '  or  '  fix  "  a  graft. 
Pliny  (xxiv  \\.  7j),  speaking  of  the  Rubus,  ox 
bramlde,  says,  '  Raiiuribus  calamis  innocentiori- 
busque,  sub  arbornm  umbra  nascens.' 

Such  references  to  the  meaning  of  these  words 
in  ddVerent  languages,  may  appear  to  have  little 
relation  to  our  present  subject;  but  /raAa/itoj 
occurs  very  frequently  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  apparently  with  the  same  lafeliide  of  mean- 
ing: tints,  in  the  sense  of  a  reed  or  culm  of  a 
grass.  Matt.  xi.  7;  Luke  vii.  2i,  'A  reed  shaken 
by  the  wind;'  of  a  pen,  in  3  John  lo,  '  But  1 
will  not  with  pen  (woAa/xos)  and  ink  write  unto 
thee:'  Matt,  xxvii.  '29,  'Put  a  reed  in  hii 
right  hand;"  ver.  30,  '  took  the  reed  and  smoti 
him  on  the  head;'  and  in  Mark  xv.  19,  it  maj 
mean  a  reed  or  twig  of  any  kind.  So  also  ij 
Matt,  xxvii.  48,  and  Mark  xv.  .-ifi,  wheie  !*■  'j 
said  that  tliey  filieil  a  sponge  with  vinegar,  *nr 
put  it  on  a  reed,  while  in  the  parallel  jj^'ja^f, 
John  xix.  29,  it  is  said  that  they  tilled  a  'f'.'i'^  » 
with  vinegar,  and  jiut  it  up  n  hyssoy,  ar.J  pit 
it  to  his  mouth.  From  which  it  is  p-'c'-H  jI';  thi.t 
the  term  «:a\a,uos  was  applied  liy  bot'i  '.lij  Evan- 
gelists to  the  stem  of  the  plant  .i  a.i'.A  hyssop, 
whatever  this  may  have  been,  in  !d.«  manner  aa 
Pliny  applied  the  term  Calamus  to  the  stem  of  a 
bramble. 

In  most  of  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
the  woril  Kaneh  seems  to  be  ajiplied  strictly  .to 
reeds  of  dilferent  kinds  growing  in  water,  that  i.s, 
to  the  hollow  stems  or  culms  of  grasses,  \ii'ich  are 
u-iually  weak,  easily  shaken  about  by  wind  or 
by  water,  frai<ile,  and  breaking  into  sharp-pointed 
splinters.  Thus  in  1  Kings  xiv.  15,  '  Asa  reed 
is  shaken  in  the  water;'  Job  xl.  21,  •  He  lietli  in 
the  covert  of  tlie  reed  {Kaneh);  Isa.  xix.  6, 
'  And  they  shall  t;un  the  livers  far  away  ;  and 
the  reeds  ami  Hags  shall  wither."  Also  in  eh, 
xxxv.  7;  while  in  '2  K  Mgs  x\iii.  '21;  l»a 
xxxvi.  6;  and  Ezek.  xxix.  7,  there  is  relrrrence 
to  the  weak  and  I'lagile   natuie  of  the  reed,  '  Lo, 
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thou  trus'est  in  the  stair  of  this   broken  reed,  on 
I      Exypt,  wlieieoii   if  ii  man  lean,   it  will  go  into 
bit  LtLod,  and  pierc«  it.' 


366,    [Arundo  donax.j 

In  order  to  determine  what  particular  kinds 
of  reed-like  jjlants  are  intended  in  these  several 
passages,  the  jnel'eral'le  mode  is  prohalily  first  to 
ascertain  the  plants  to  which  the  above  names 
were  ap{)lied  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
particularly  those  which  are  indigenous  in  Syria 
and  Egypt.  ])ioscorides  describes  the  ditlierent 
kinds  in  his  chapter  irepi  Ka\d/j.ov  (i.  1 11).  1.  Ko- 
\afiLos  o  vaaris,  or  the  Arundo  far  eta,  of  which' 
arrows  are  tHa<le  {Arundo  arenariaf).  2.  The 
feiDale,  of  which  reed  jjipes  were  made  {A.  J)o- 
7iax f).  3.  Hollow,  with  frequent  knots,  fitted 
for  writing,  ])r(ibably  a  species  of  Sacchartim. 
■i.  Thick  and  hollow,  growing  in  rivers,  which  is 
called  doiiax,  and  also  Cy2:>ria  (Arundo  iJonax). 
5.  Phrogmitvs  {Arundo  Phragraites),  slender, 
light-coloured,  and  well  known.  6.  The  leed 
calleil  I'hleos  {Ariindo  antpelodesmos  Cyrillii). 
{Flora  Nenpol.  t.  xii.).  Tliese  are  all  described 
{I.  c.)  immediately  before  the  Pajiyrus,  wliile 
4i6\aixos  opwixaTLK&s  is  described  in  a  dilTeient 
|<art  of  the  book,  namely,  in  ch.  17,  along  with 
apices  and    peifumes.     The    Aiabs  describe   the 

different  kinds  of  reed  under  the  head  of 


Kiish,  or  Ktcssuh,  of  which  tliey  give  KaUwnis, 
as  the  synonymous  Greek  term.  Under  the  head 
of  Kussub,  bodi  the  Bamboo  and  the  Arundo  are 
included  as  varieties,  whilf  Kusb-al-Sukr  is  the 
sugar-cane,  or  Saccharum  ojflcinarum,  and 
i^b'el-Zurireh  apf  ears  to  be  tlie  Calamu*  aro- 


maticus  (Kaneh-bosem).  All  these  were,  bo 
doubt,  partially  known  to  :he  ancients.  Plii-.y 
mentions  what  must  have  been  the  BamlKK),  as  to 
be  seen  of  a  large  .size  in  temples. 

From  the  context  of  the  several  passages  of 
Scripture  iti  wiiicli  Kaneh  U  mentioned,  it  is 
evident  that  it  was  a  plant  growing  in  water; 
and  we  have  seen  fiom  the  meaiiing  of  the  wmd 
in  other  languages  that  it  must  have  been  applied 
to  one  of  the  true  reeds;  as  for  in.->tance,  Arundo 
yligypt.iaca  {\x!\\y.i]>i  only  a  variety  of  yi.  iJo/ia-r). 
mentioned  by  JI.  Buve  as  growing  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile;  or  it  may  have  been  t\ui  Arunio 
isiara  of  Delile,  vi-hich  is  closely  allied  to  .V. 
J'/iraffiiiitijs,  the  Canna  and  Canne  of  trie  soutli 
of  Europe,  which  has  been  already  mentioned 
under  .\aMON. 

In  the  New  Testament  KaKafxas  seems  to  lie 
applied  cliieHy  to  plants  growing  in  dry  and 
even  barren  situations,  as  in  Luke  vii.  21  ;  '  \\  hat 
went  ye  into  the  wilderness  to  see?  a  n  ed  siiaken 
by  the  wind?"  To  such  pass.i/es,  some  of  llie 
species  of  reed-like  gr.isses,  with  shiider  stems  and 
light  llocculent  inflorescence,  foimerly  referred  to 
Saccharum^  but  now  separated  as  di.slin<-t  genera, 
are  well  suited  ;  as,  for  instance,  Impcrata  c;/lia- 
drica  {Arundo  epigeios,  Forsk.),  the  hidfek  of 
the  Arabs  ;  which  is  fo:. nd  in  such  situations,  ;tf 
by  Desfonlaines  in  the  noith  of  Africa,  liy  Deiile 
in  Lower  Egypt,  l>y  Forskal  near  Cairo  and  Ro- 
setta.  Bove  mentions  that  near  Mount  Sinai, 
*l)ans  les  (le.5erls  qui  eiivironnent  ces  montagnes, 
j'ai  trouve  plu»ieuis  Saccluiruni,"  &c.  In  India, 
the  natives  employ  the  culm  of  ditl'eient  s[R'cies 
of  this  genus  for  making  their  reed-pens  and 
arrows. 

Hence,  as  has  already  been  suggested  by  Rosen- 
miiller,  the  noun  Kaneh  ought  to  tie  restricted 
to  reeds,  or  reed-like  grasses,  while  Aymon  may 
indicate  the  more  .slender  and  delicate  grasses  or 
sedges  growing  in  wet  situations,  but  which  are 
still  tough  enough  to  be  made  into  rojjes. — J,  F.  K. 

KANEH  BOSEM  (D^'2  njp,  'reed  of  fra- 
grance'), and  Kaneh  Hattob  (21131^  \\lp^.  cala- 
mus bonus,  '  good'  or  'fragrant  reed'),  appear 
to  have  reference  to  the  same  .substance.  It  is 
mentioned  under  the  name  of  kurieh  bosem  in 
Exod,  XXX  23,  and  under  that  of  kaneh  hattob 
in  Jer.  vi.  20.  It  is  proliably  intended  also  by 
kaneh  ('  reed')  simply  in  Cant.  iv.  14  ;  Isa.  xliii. 
24  :  and  Ezek.  xxvii.  17  ;  as  it  is  enumerated 
with  other  fragrant  and  aromatic  suiistances. 
Kaneh,  as  we  have  seen  in  tlie  preceding  article, 
is  piobablv  the  original  of  canna.  KaXa/Aos  being 
the  Greek  equivalent  for  both.  Of  all  the.se  the 
primary  signification  seems  to  have  been  the 
hollow  stems  of  grasses.  They  were  ajiplied 
afterwards  to  things  made  of  such  stems.  From 
the  jiassages  in  wliich  this  sweet  cane  or  ealamus 
is  mentioned  we  learn  that  it  was  fragrant  and 
reed-like,  ami  that  it  was  brought  from  a  far 
country  (Jer.  vi.  20  ;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19)  :  Dan  aisc 
and  Javan  going  to  and  fro  carried  bright  iron, 
cassia,  and  calamus  to  the  maikets  of  Tyre. 

If  we  recur  to  the  method  which 'we  have 
adopted  in  other  ca.ses,  of  examining  the  writings 
of  ancient  heathen  authors,  to  ascertain  if  they 
describe  anything  like  the  suiistances  ndliced  iB 
the  sacred  writings,  we  shall  exjierience  no  diffi- 
culty in  id«ntifying  the  '  sweet  cane,  or  reed,  from 
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a  far  country.'  For  tlioui^h  the  common  reeds  are 
described  by  Dioscorides,  in  book  i.  c.  114,  we 
find  in  a  very  difl'erent  )7art  of  the  same  book, 
namely,  in  c.  17,  a  ndka/xoi  o.poofxa,TiK6^,  de9cril)ed 
ftDBong   the  aromata,  immediately  after  Sp^aufot. 


N>S«"^ 


8ST.    ^Andropogon  calamas  aromaticns.] 

It  is  stated  to  be  a  produce  of  India,  of  a  tawny 
celonr,  much  jointed,  breakinij;  into  splinteis, 
and  havinij  the  hollow  stem  filled  witli  jjith,  like 
the  web  of  a  spider;  also  tiiat  it  is  mixed  witli 
ointments  and  fumigations  on  accorr.r  of  its 
odour.  Hippocrates  was  acquainted  with  appa- 
rently the  same  substance,  which  he  calls  KaKa- 
fioi  evwdrjs  and  irxoivos  euo(rfxos,  also  Kciha/xoj 
*rxo"i'oj :  though  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the 
(rxmyoi  of  Dioscorides,  or  schoenantlms,  is  not 
intended  by  some  of  llipse  names.  Tlie()i)hr;istus 
describes  bofli  the  calamvis  and  9cli(»nns  iis 
natives  of  Syria,  or  more  precisely,  of  a  valley 
between  Mount  Lebanon  and  a  small  mountain, 
where  (here  is  a  plain  and  a  lake,  in  parts  of 
wliich  there  is  a  marsh,  where  they  are  j)roduced, 
tlie  smell  being  perceived  by  any  one  entering 
the  ]>lace.  Tiiis  account  is  virtually  followed  l)y 
Pliny,  though  he  also  mentions  the  sweet  ca- 
lamus as  a  ynodiice  of  Arabia.  A  writer  in  the 
Gardener's  Chronicle  (ii.  756)  has  adducexl  a 
|)assage  from  Polybius  (\'.  46),  as  elucidating  the 
foregoing  statement  of  Tbeophrastus  :  '  From 
Laodicea  Aiiliochus  marciied  with  all  his  army, 
anil  having  )la^^ed  (be  desert,  entered  a  close  and 
narrow  valley,  which  lies  between  the  Libanus 
and  Anti- Libanus,  and  is  cal.'ed  the  Vale  of 
Marsyas.  The  narrowest  part  of  tiie  valley  is 
toveretl  by  »  lak»»  witli  marshy  ground,  from 
i 
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tcJience  are  gathered  aromatic  reeds,  i^  iy  i 
/iivpftptKhs  Keipercu  /fdAa/Uos.'  A  Bfifish  office? 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  lo- 
cality writes  tlins  from  Beyiout,  6th  Feb.  1842  ; 
'  Further  down,  about  twenty  miles,  the  vale  of 
Marsyas,  or  the  vale  of  Baal  bee,  becomes  much 
narrower,  and  about  (bur  miles  south  of  Zachli 
the  ground  is  now  very  marshy,  and  intersected 
with  endless  ditches  to  draw  olV  the  water.  Her« 
formeily  tliere  might  have  been  a  large  lake. 
This  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  and  is 
covered  with  reeds,  but  whether  aromatic  or  not 
I  cannot  say.'  Among  the  ancient  autboriiies 
Strabo  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  He  mentions 
that  the  calamus  grows  in  the  country  of  the 
Salisei  (xvi.  4);  but  speaking  of  Ccele-Syiia 
and  its  mountains,  Libanus  and  Ant J- Libanus, 
he  says  (xvi.  2),  '  It  is  intersected  by  riversy 
irrigating  a  rich  country,  abounding  in  all  things. 
It  also  contains  a  lake,  which  produces  the 
aromatic  rush  (rrxoifos)  and  reeil  (/raAa/ios). 
There  are  also  marshes.  The  lake  is  called 
Geunesaritis.  Tlie  balsam  also  grows  here.'  But 
how  little  dependence  is  to  be  j)laced  n]»n  the 
statements  of  those  who  do  not  pay  sjiecial  at- 
tention to  the  localities  of  plaiitf,  might  be  made 
evideirt  ijy  quotations  from  several  modern  au- 
thors, who  often  mistake  tiie  last  jdace  of  ex]5ort 
for  the  native  country  of  a  jilant,  and  someiimes 
even  place  in  the  Old  World  plants  which  are  only 
foun(l  in  America.  RauvvoltVevt-n,  wiio  was  so  good 
and  intelligent  an  oliserver,  on  leaving  Mount 
Libanus,  says,  '  I  was  also  in'ormed  of  others, 
viz.  of  the  costns  Syr/aats,  which  they  stilJ  know 
by  the  name  of  chast,  and  is  fbnncl  about  An- 
tiochia;  and  not  far  oil'  Iron*  thence  is  also  found 
the  mix  vomica,  as  ^^lme  es'cem  them,  by  the  in- 
habitants called  cvtitrhiUa,  which,  'ogetliev  with  a 
great  many  otiier  fiimons  ones,  I  might  have  ob- 
tained, if  I  could  have  had  a  tine,  faithful,  and 
experienced  guide.'  It  is  hardly  necessaiy  to  say 
that  no  guide  would  have  availed  him  ;  |i)e(Uiuse 
both  the  substances  he  mentions  are  articles  of 
Indian  commerce,  about  which  there  can  be 
no  mistake,  as  lie  has  given  us  their  Asiatic, 
in  addition  to  their  scientific  names;  for  chast  'w 
no  donbt  the  kont  or  koost  oi  the  Arabs,  which 
has  been  traced  within  the  last  few  years  to  the 
mountains  which  surround  C!i-.hmere,  while  the 
nttx  vomica  is  the  prwluce  of  »tri/rhties  nux 
vo^nicn,  a  native  of  the  south  of  India,  and  there 
called  koochla.  A  portion  of  the  confusiork 
respecting  the  native  country  of  these  Indiar» 
drugs,  must  be  asoihed  partly  to  the  undue 
extension  of  the  name  Syria  in  ancient  times, 
!ind  partly  to  many  Indian  drugs  making  thei» 
way  into  Euro])e  by  the  rotite  of  the  caravans,  or 
by  ihe  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Eujihrates,  across 
Svria,  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

That  there  may  be  some  moderately  sweeV- 
scented  grass,  or  rush-like  jilant,  such  as  the 
Acortca  Calamus  of  botanists  (long  wsed  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  true  calamus \  in  the  flat  coinitry 
between  Lil)anu8  and  Anti-Libmns,  is  quite  pw- 
sible;  but  we  have  no  proof  of  the  fact.  IJuvck'* 
hardt,  in  that  situation,  could  (inil  only  ordi- 
nary rushes  a?id  reeds.  Though  Tbeophrastus, 
Polyliius,  an<l  Strabo  menJion  this  locality  aj 
that  jmxlucing  the  calamus,  yet  Strabo,  l)io- 
dorus  Siculus  and  others,  even  includmg  Plinji 
give    Arabia,   or    the    country    of   tse    Sabaan^ 
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n  that  \rhich  produced  the  aromatic  reed ;  while 
'  Dioscoriiles,  the  only  author  wlio  writes  ex- 
pressly of  the  drugs  known  to  the  ancients,  men- 
tions it  being  the  ])roiluce  of  India.  Bochart 
argues  against  In<l:a  being  the  sole  country  pro- 
ducing cali^.tnus,  liecause  he  supposes  tiiat  it  could 
not  have  been  ojjen  to  commerce  in  those  early 
limes :  '  Tamen  solum  in  India  crevisse  won 
concesserim,  cum  Mosis  asvo  Judaeis  jam  fuerit 
notus,  ejuscpie  adeo  mentio  fiat,  Exod.  xxx.  23. 
Indiiiin  enim  Judaeis,  aut  vicinis  gentibus,  jam 
turn  fuisse  apeitam,  mihi  non  fit  verlsimile ' 
(^Hieroz.  pars  ii.  lili.  v.  c.  6).  Dr.  Vincent,  on  the 
contrary  (Periphis  of  the  Erythriean  Sea,  ii.  ^iOd), 
Bays,  '  So  far  as  a  ])rivate  opinion  is  of  weight,  I 
am  fully  (jersuaded  that  this  line  of  communica- 
tioi  tvith  the  East  is  the  oldest  in  the  world — 
older  than  Moses  or  Abraham.''  Indeed  it  is  now 
generally  acknowledged  that  India  and  Egypt 
must  have  had  commercial  intercourse  during  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Pliaraohs. 
For  in  this  way  only  can  we  account  for  numerous 
Indian  products  l)elng  mentioned  in  the  Bible, 
aiui  for  their  l»eing  known  to  the  early  Greek 
writei's.  Many  of  these  substances  are  treated  of 
Ulider  tlieir  res])ective  heads  in  this  work. 

The  author  of  the  ])reseiit  article,  in  his  Essay 
on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Mcciicitie,  p.  33, 
remarks,  *  With  tliis  (that  is,  the  true  Spikenard 
or  Naro)  has  oi'ten  been  confounde<l  another 
far-famed  aromatic  of  Eastern  climes,  that  is,  the 
true  calamus  aromnticus,  Kii\afx.os  apa/xariKhs  of 
Dioscoiiiles,  said  by  hiiu  to  grow  in  India.  This 
lie  descrilies  immediately  after  <rxo7vos,  trans- 
lated jMnciW  o<foca/«*s,  a  produce  of  Africa  and. 
Arabia,  anri  generally  acknowledgeil  by  botanists 
to  be  the  androp  goii  sc/ia/innt/ms,  or  lemon-grass, 
a  native  both  of  Arabia  anU  India,  perhaps  also 
of  Africa.  The  calamus  arotriatictis  immediately 
following  this,  stated  to  be  also  a  native  of  India, 
and  among  other  uses  being  mixed  with  ointments 
on  account  of  its  odour,  appears  to  me  to  iiave 
been  a  jjiant  allied  to  the  former.  There  is  no 
plant  which  more  closely  coincides  with  every 
thing  that  is  required,  that  is,  corresjxtndence  in 
description,  analogy  to  ffxo^vas,  the  possession  of 
temarkable  fragrance  and  stimulant  pro])erties, 
being  costly,  and  the  jirodure  o(  a  far  country, 
than  r!ie  plant  wh.icli  yields  the  fragrant  grass- 
oil  of  Naniur ( 6'ofci<<to  J/erf.  ZVa/is.  vol.  i.  ]>.  367). 
This  oil  has  been  already  descrilted  iiy  Mr.Hatchett 
(0/i  the  Spikenard  of  the  Ancients),  who  refers  it 
to  and fopogo II  hcarancusa  It  is  derived,  iiow- 
ever,  as  appears  liy  specimens  in  my  jwssession, 
from  a  dilferent  plant;  to  which,  believing  it  to 
be  a  new  sj)ecies,  1  have  given  the  uatne  o\'  an- 
dropoffOH  calamus  aromoticus'  (p.  31).  'This 
species  is  f<tund  in  Cential  India,  extends  north 
as  far  as  Delhi,  and  south  to  between  the  God- 
avery  and  Nagpore,  where,  according  to  Dr.  Mal- 
colmson,  it  is  calletl  spear-grass.  The  specimens 
which  Mr.  H.  obtained  from  Mr.  Swinton,  I  Jiave 
nal'an  opportunity  of  examining  :  they  are  iden- 
tical witli  my  own  from  the  same  part  of  India' 
(Royle,  Ilhtst.  Iliinal.  Bot.  p.  425). 

As  this  plant  is  a  true  grass,  it  has  necessarily 
reed-like  stems  (the  crvpiyyta  of  Dioscorides). 
They  are  remarkable  for  tlieir  agieealile  odour:  so 
are  the  leaves  when  liruiseil,  and  also  the  delight- 
fully fragrant  oil  distilled  from  them.  Hence  it 
appears  more  fully  entitled  to  tiie  commendations 


which    the   calamus   aromaticus   or   sweet -cane 

has  received,  than  any  other  plant  that  has  been 
described,  even  the  attar  of  roses  hardly  excepted. 
Tiiat  a  grass  similar  to  the  fragrant  andropoijon, 
or  at  least  one  growing  in  the  same  kind  of  soil  and 
climate,  was  employed  by  the  ancients,  we  have 
evidence  in  the  fact  of  the  Phoenicians  who  ac- 
companied Alexander  in  his  march  across  the 
arid  country  of  Gedrosia  having  recognised  and 
loaded  their  cattle  with  it,  as  one  ol'  the  [lerfumes 
of  commerce.  It  is  in  a  similar  country,  tiiat  is, 
the  arid  plains  of  Cential  India,  that  the  above 
andropogon  calanitis  aromaticus  is  foun<l,  and 
where  the  fragrant  essential  oil  is  distilled  from 
its  leaves,  culms,  and  roots  (^Essag  on  Hiiidoo 
Medk-ine,  p    1-42). 

If  we  compare  the  foregoing  statement  with  the 
dillerent  passages  of  Scripture,  we  shall  find  that 
this  fragrant  grass  answers  to  all  that  is  required. 
Thus  in  Exod.  xxx.  23,  the  fragrant  reed,  along 
with  the  principal  spices,  sucli  as  myrrli,  sweet 
cinnamon,  and  cassia,  is  directed  to  be  made  into 
an  oil  of  holy  ointment.  So  the  calamus  aro- 
maticus may  be  found  mentioned  as  an  ingredient 
in  numerous  fragrunt  oils  and  ointments,  from  the 
time  of  Theophrastus  to  that  of  the  Arabs.  Its 
essential  oil  is  now  sold  in  the  shops,  but  un<ler 
the  erroneous  name  of  oil  of  spikeiiaid,  which 
is  a  very  different  substance  [Nauu].  In  Cant, 
iv.  14  it  is  mentioned  along  vvitii  s])ikenard, 
saflVon,  cinnamon,  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  aloes.  Again,  its  value  is  indicated  in  Isa. 
(xiiii.  24)  '  thou  hast  bought  me  no  sweet  cane 
with  money  ;  and  that  it  was  obtained  from  a  dis- 
tant land  is  indicated  in  Jer.  vi.  20,  '  to  wtiat  pur- 
jKise  cumeth  there  to  me  incen.se  from  Shetia,  and 
liie  sweet  cane  from  a  far  coiinlry^" — while  the 
route  of  the  commerce  is  (Kiinted  out  in  Kzek. 
xxvii.  19,  '  Dan  also  and  .lavun  going  to  and  fro 
occujiied  in  thy  fairs :  bright  ir(>n,  cassia,  ami 
calamus  were  in  thytnaiket.'  To  the  Sciipture 
notices,  then,  as  well  as  to  the  description  of 
Dioscorides,  the  tall  grass  which  yields  the  fla- 
grant grass  oil  of  Central  India  answers  in  every 
respect  :  the  author  of  this  article  consejpieritly 
riametl  and  figuied  it  as  the  Kaneh  hoscm  in  his 
Illustr.    of    Himal.    Hotang,    p.    425,   t.    97. — 

J.  F.  R. 

KARCOM  (Disn?  ;  Sept.  /cp<$/cos)  occurs  only 
once  in  the  Old  Testament,  viz.  in  Cant.  iv.  14, 
wliere  it  is  mentioned  along  with  seveial  fragrant 
and  stimulant  substances,  such  as  spikenard,  cala- 
mus, and  cinnamon,  trees  of  frankincense,  myrrh, 
and  aloes  (ahalitn)  ;  we  may,  therefore,  sujijiose 
that  it  was  some  substance  possessed  of  similar 
profierties.     The    name,    however,    is   so   similar 


to   the   Persian 


^> 


karlcum,   and    both  to  tiie 


Greek  kp6ko9.  that  we  have  no  difficulty  in  trac- 
ing the  Hebrew  karcom  to  the  modern  crocus  or 
sall'ron ;  but,  in  fact,  the  most  ancient  Greek 
translators  of  the  Old  Testament  considered 
KpSKos  as  the  synonyme  for  Icarcum.  It  is  also 
probable  that  all  three  names  had  one  common 
origin,  saffron  having  from  the  earliest  time* 
been  cultiv.ited  in  Asiatic  countries,  as  it  still  is 
in  Persia  and  Cashmere,  Crocus  is  mentioned 
by  Homer,  Hippocrates,  and  Tlieojihraslus.  Dios- 
corides describes  the  diflierenf  kinds  of  it,  aiMj 
Pliny  states  tliat  the  benches  of  the  public  theatiei 


]( 
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were  strewed  with  saffron  :  imlped  '  the  ancients 
frequently  made  use  of  tliis  fiower  in  ^jertumes. 
Not  only  saloons,  theatres,  and  places  winch  were 
to  be  filled  with  a  pleasant  fragrance  were  strewed 
with  this  substance,  l)ul  all  sorts  of  vinous  tinc- 
tures refaininf^  the  scent  were  made  ol'  it,  and 
thii  costly  perl'iime  was  poured  into  small  t'onn- 
tains,  which  difi'used  the  odour  which  was  so 
liis^hly  esteemed.  Even  fruit  and  confitures  placed 
before  guests  and  tlie  ornaments  of  the  rooms 
were  sjjread  over  with  it.  It  was  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  the  modern  pot-pourri  '  fUosen- 
mijller,  bibl.  Hot.  p.  138).  In  the  jjresent  day 
a  very  hi^^h  price  is  given  in  India  lor  satl'ron 
imported  from  Cashmere;  native  dishes  are  often 
coloined  and  flavoured  with  it,  and  it  is  in  high 
esteem  as  a  stimulant  medicine.  Tlie  common 
name,    saffron,    is    no    doubt    derived   from    the 

Arabic  ^^^'^S■J  zafran,  as  are  the  corresponding 
terins  in  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 


368.     [Crocus  sativus.] 

Nothing,  therefore,  was  more  likely  than  that 
gatlVon  should  be  associated  with  the  foregoing 
fragrant  substances  in  the  passage  of  Canticles, 
lis  it  still  Continues  to  be  esteemed  by  Asiatic 
nations,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  cultivated 
by  them.  Kasselquist  also,  in  reference  to  tiiis 
Biblical  ])lant,  describes  the  ground  between 
Siiiyriia  and  Magnesia  as  in  some  places  covered 
with  satfron,  and  Rauwolf  mentions  gardens  and 
fields  of  crocus  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aleppo, 
and  particularizes  a  fragrant  variety  in  Syria. 

The  name  sa/fron,  as  usually  ajjjjlied,  does 
not  denote  the  whole  plant,  nor  e\en  the  whole 
Hower  of  crocus  sativiis,  hut  only  the  stigmas, 
with  part  of  the  style,  which,  being  plucked  out, 
are  carefully  dried.  These,  wlieu  ])repared,  are 
dry,  narrow,  thread-like,  and  twisted  together,  of 
an  orange-yellow  colour,  having  a  ))eculiar  aro- 
matic and  penetrating  odour,  witli  a  bitterish  and 
somewhat  aromatic  taste,  tinging  tlie  mr]utli  and 
fcalivaof  a  yellow  colour.  Sometimes  the  stigmas 
are  prepareil  by  being  submitted  to  jiressure,  and 
thus  made  into  what  is  csilled  cake  saffron,  a 
form  in  which  it  is  still  im]>orted  from  Persia 
into  India.  Hay  safl'ron  is  obtained  in  this  country 


KARPAS. 

chiefly  from  France  and  Spain,  though  it  ii  ahM 
sometimes  prepared  from  the  native  crocms  cviltl- 
vated  for  this  jiurpose.  Satfron  was  formerly 
h.ighly  esteemed  as  a  stimulant  medicine,  and 
still  enjoys  high  rejiute  in  Kasiern  countries,  both 
as  a  medicine  and  as  a  condiment. — J.  F.  K. 

KARPAS  rDCna)  occurs  in  the  hooK  of 
Esther  (i.  6),  in  the  descri))tion  of  the  hangings 
'  in  the  comt  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace,' 
at  the  time  of  the  great  feast  given  in  the  city 
Shushao,  or  Susan,  by  .A.hasuerus,  who  '  reigned 
from  India  even  imto  Ethiopia.'  We  are  told  that 
there  were  whWe,  (/recn  (karjms),  and  blue  hang- 
ings fastened  with  cords  of  tine  linen  and  jjurple 
to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of  rnaible.  Karpas 
is  tran.slated  (jreoi  in  our  version,  in  the  autho- 
rity, it  is  said,  '  of  the  Chaldi'e  ])avaphrase,' 
wliere  it  is  interfireted  leek-grecn.  RobenmiiUer 
and    others    derive    the    Hebrevv    word    from    t'l.s 

Arabic    ijuS^   kurvfs,  which  signi.les  'garden' 

parsley,'  apium  petroselhnnn,  as  if  it  alluded  to 
the  green  colour  of  this  plant;  at  tiie  same  time 
arguing  that  as  '  the  word  karpas  is  placed  be- 
tween two  other  words  which  undoubtedly  denote 
colours,  viz.,  the  tchile  a)id  the  purpli:-blue,  it 
probably  also  does  the  sauie."  But'  if  two  of  tiie 
words  denote  colouis,  it  would  ap])ear  a  good  rea- 
son why  the  third  should  refer  to  the  substance 
which  was  colouied.  This,  theie  is  little  doul«t, 
is  what  was  intended.  If  we  consider  that  the 
Occurrences  related  took  place  at  the  Persian 
court  at  a  time  when  it  lield  sway  even  unto 
Jndia,  and  that  tie  account  is  by  some  su])po8ed 
to  have  been  originally  written  in  tlie  ancient 
language  of  Persia,  we  may  sti])po.*e  that  som« 
foreign  words  may  have  been  iiitroiiuced  to  in- 
dicate evfii  an  already  well-known  substance : 
but  more  especially  .so  if  the  substance  itself  was 
then  first  made  known  to  the  Ileiirews. 

The  Heliiev/  karpas  is  very  similar  to  the 
Sanscrit  Icarpasiim,  karpasa.  or  karpose,  signi- 
fying the  cotton-))lant.  Celsius  (Hicrobot.  i. 
1-59)  states  that  the  Arabs  and  Peisians  have 
karphas  and  kir'.ias  as  ii«inies  for  cotton.  These 
must  no  duuht  be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit,  while 
the  wortl  kajHis  is  now  ajiplied  throughout  India 
to  cotton  Willi  the  seed,  and  may  even  be  seen  in 
English  prices-cuneiil.  KapTraaos  occurs  in  tlie 
Peiiplus  of  .\irian,  who  states  that  the  region 
about  the  (jiilf  of  Ijarygnze,  in  India,  was  pro- 
ductive or  carpasus.  anil  of  the  fine  Indian  mus- 
lins made  of  it.  The  word  is  no  doidit  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  karpasa,  a.ni\  though  it  has  been 
translated  Jine  muslin  by  Dr.  Vincent,  it  may 
mean  cotton  cloths,  or  calico  in  general.  Mr. 
Yates,  in  his  recently  published  and  valuabhl 
work,  Textrinvm  Anliqitoruni,  states  that  tl'.e 
eailiest  notice  of  this  (iiiental  name  in  any 
classical  author  wliicii  he  has  met  with,  is  the  line 
^  Carhasina,  molochina,  am])elina'  of  Ca;ci!iu.« 
Statins,  who  died  b  c.  16').  Mr.  Yates  infers  that  as 
this  ])oet  translated  fnim  tiie  Greek,  so  the  Gieekg 
must  have  made  use  of  muslins  or  calicoes,  &c., 
which  were  brought  from  India  as  early  as  200 
years  b.c.  See  his  woik,  as  well  as  that  of  Cel- 
sius, for  numerous  (pj'/tations  from  classical 
authors,  where  carhnsus  occurs;  proving  that  not 
only  the  word,  but  the  substance  which  it  in- 
dicated, was  known  to  the  ancients  sub8e(;uen( 


KEDAR. 

K>  Ihis  period.  It  miglit,  indeed  must,  have  been 
tnown  long  before  to  the  Persians,  as  constant 
comniunication  took  t)lace  by  caravans  between 
the  norfli  of  India  and  Persia,  as  has  been  clearly 
shown  by  Heereii.  Cotton  was  known  (o  Ctesias, 
who  lived  so  long  at  the  Persian  court. 

Notliing  can  be  mure  suitable  than  cotton, 
white  and  blue,  in  the  aliove  ))assage  of  Estlier, 
as  the  writer  of  tliis  article  long  since  (1^37)  re- 
marked in  a  note  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiquity 
of  Ilindno  Medicine,  p.  145  :  '  Hanging  curtains 
made  with  calico,  usually  in  slrijies  i.f  dilVeiFnt 
jolours  and  padded  with  cotton,  called  purdahs, 
are  employed  throngliout  India  as  a  substitute  for 
doors."  They  may  l>e  seen  used  for  the  very  i)iir- 
poses  mentioned  in  the  text  in  the  court  of  ihe 
King  of  Delhi's  palace,  where,  on  a  paved 
mosaic  terrace,  rows  of  slender  ])illars  suppoit  a 
light  roof,  fiom  which  hang  liy  rings  immense 
jiadiied  arid  stri])ed  curtains,  which  may  be  rolled 
up  or  removed  at  pleasure.  These  either  increase 
light  or  ventilation,  and  form,  in  fact,  a  kind  of 
movable  wall  to  the  luiilding.  wliich  is  used  as 
one  of  the  iialls  of  audience.  This  kind  of 
structure  was  pro'.wbly  in'.roduced  by  the  Persian 
conquerors  of  India,  and  therefore  may  serve  to 
explain  the  object  of  the  coloiuiade  in  front  of 
tlie  ijalace  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis    TCotton]. 

"  J.  F.  R. 

KEDAR  ("i*|i5,  black;  Sept.  KvjSap),  a  son 
of  Ishmaei,  and  the  name  of  the  tiibe  of  wiiich 
he  was  tiie  fmmder.  Tlie  name  is  sometimes 
used  in  Scripture  as  that  of  the  Bedouins  gene- 
rally, probably  liecause  this  tribe  was  the  nearest 
to  them.  an<l  was  best  acquainted  with  them 
(Cant.  i.  5;  Isa.  xxi.  10,  17;  Ix.  7).  A  great 
body  of  speculation  founded  upon  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  namely,  '  black,'  may  be  dis- 
missed as  wholly  useless.  The  Kedarones  were  so 
called  from  Kedar.  and  not  because  tliey  lived 
in  •  l)lack  "  tenti,  or  because  they  were  '  blackened' 
by  the  hot  sun  of  .Soutliern  Ar;tbia;  neither  of 
which  circumstances  could,  even  if  true,  have 
iieen  foreseen  at  the  time  that  Kedar  received 
his  name. 

KEDEMOTH  (.nbli? ;  Sept.  BoKfS^'ie),  a 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  IS),  near 
the  river  Ainon,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  wil- 
derness of  Kedemuth,  on  the  borders  of  that  river, 
from  whence  JMoses  sent  messengers  of  jieace  to 
Sihon,  king  ol  Heshbon  (Deut.  ii.  26),  the  southein 
frontier  of  wliose  kingdom,  and  the  boujidaiy 
between  the  kingdom  of  the  Ammonites  and  the 
Moabites,  was  the  Anion. 

KEDESH  (Kn.p. ;  Sept.  KdS-ns).  There  were 
two  cities  of  this  name,  one  in  the  tribe  of  Jiidah 
(Josh.  XV.  23),  and  the  other  in  the  tiibe  of 
Naphtali  (xix.  37).  This  la.st  was  the  more  con- 
siderable of  the  two:  it  was  a  Levitical  city, 
and  one  of  the  six  cities  of  refuge.  As  the  Kedesli, 
whose  king  was  slain  by  Josiuia,  is  mentioned 
among  the  cities  of  the  north  (xii.  22),  i*  was 
doubtless  the  Kedesh  of  Naphtali,  cf  which  also 
Barak  was  a  native  (Judg.  iv.  6). 

KEDRON.     [KiDRON. 

KEILAH  (nb-'VP  ;  Sept.  KeXXd),  a  city  of 
tfie  tribe  of  Jndah  (Josh  xv.  44),  about  twenty 
miles   south-west    from    Jerusalem.      When    tins 
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city  was  besieged  by  the  Philistines,  Davi'J  was 
commissioned  by  God  to  relieve  it;  notvTith- 
standing  which,  if  he  had  not  made  liis  escape, 
tiie  ungrateful  inhabitants  would  have  delivered 
him  into  tlie  hands  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  1-13). 
Keilah  was  a  conside.-al,le  city  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  17,  IS),  and  existed  in  the 
days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  who  place  it  eiglit 
Roman  mdes  I'rom  Eleuthero polls  on  the  road  ttj 
Hebron. 

KEMUEL  ("rX-IC;?,  assembly  of  God ;  Sept. 
Kaij.ov7}K),  third  son  of  Abraham's  brother  Nahor, 
and  father  of  six  sons,  the  .first  of  whom  is 
named  .A.iam,  and  tlie  last  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii. 
21,  23).  All  these  aie  unknown,  except  the  last, 
who  was  tlie  father  of  Laban  and  Reliekaii  (Gen. 
xxiv.  15).  Aram  is  manifestly  no  other  than  a 
proper  name  which  Keniuel  gave  to  his  fiist- 
licirn  ;  liut  as  it  is  also  the  Hebrew  name  of  Syria, 
some  commentato's  have  most  strangely  conceived 
that  the  Syrians  weie  ih'scended  from  him.  Tliis 
is  truly  surprising,  seeing  that  Syria  was  already 
peopled  ere  he  was  born,  and  that  Lalian  (Gen. 
xxviii.  5)  and  Jacob  (Deut.'  xxvi.  5)  are  [>otU 
called  '  .Syrians,'  although  neither  of  them  was 
descemied  from  Kemuel  s  son  Aram.  The  mis- 
conception originated  with  the  Septuagint.  w  hich 
too  often  undertakes  to  ti-anslnte  pi(>])er  names, 
and  in  tliis  case  renders  D"1X  ''2X,  '  lather  of 
Aram,'  by  Traripa  Ivpwv,  '  father  of  the  Syrians.' 

KENAZ  (TJi^,  hunting  ;  Sept.  KeviQ-  1-  A 
descendant  of  Esau;  also  a  jilace  or  tract  o( 
country  in  Arabia  Petraea,  named  a-Her  liim 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15,  42). 

2.  The  yoiyiger  brother  of  Caleb,  and  fathei 
ofOtliniel.  wlio  mairied  Caleb's  daughter  (Josh. 
xv.  17:  Judg   i.  13;   I  Chron.  iv.  13). 

3.  A  grandson  of  Caleb  (1  Chron.  iv.  1.')). 

KENITES  C^'i?  ;  Sept.  KLvaioi),  a  tribe  of 
Midianities  dwelling  among  the  Amalekiles 
(I  Sam.  XV.  h  ;  comp.  Num.  xxiv.  2u,  21),  or 
occupying  in  semi-nomadic  life  the  same  le^ioii 
with  tlie  latter  pe;ij)le  in  .4iabia  Petraea.  \\  hen 
Saul  was  sent  to  destroy  the  Auiulekites  I'le 
Kenites,  who  had  joined  lliem,  ])erhaps  iqioii  com- 
pulsion, were  ordered  to  depait  from  them  lh.it 
they  might  not  share  their,  faie  ;  and  tile  leasoii 
assigned  was,  that  they  '  shewed  kindness  to  tiie 
childien  of  I.>rael  wlien  they  came  out  of  Egypt." 
This  kindness  \i  sujijjosed  to  have  been  that 
whicii  Jethro  and  his  family  sliowed  to  Moses, 
as  well  as  to  the  Israelites  themselves,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  the  whole  tribe  appea.is  to  iiave 
been  treated  with  consideration,  while  the  family 
of  Jethro  it-elf  acconijianed  the  Israelites  into 
Palestine,  wheie  (hey  continued  to  lead  a  nomatle 
life,  occupying  there  a  position  similar  to  that 
of  the  Taitar  tribes  in  Persia  at  the  nresent  day. 
To  this  family  belonged  Helier,  tlie  hu!?b  iid  of 
that  Jael  wlio  slew  Siseia,  and  who  is  hence  called 
'  Heber  the  Kenite  "  (Judg.  iv.  II).  At  a  later 
age  other  families  of  Kenites  are  mentioned  as 
resilient  in  Palestine,  among  whom  were  the 
Recliabites  (1  Chron.  ii.  55;  Jer.  xxxv  2);  but 
it  is  not  clear  whether  these  were  subdivi?ions  cf 
the  increasing  descendants  of  Jethro,  as  seems 
most  likely,  or  families  whifh  availed  themselvej 
of  the  friendly  dispositions  of  the  Israelites  toward* 
the  tribe   to   settle   in   the   country.     It    anueaii 
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'-i;ar,  wbitever  was  tiie  general  condition  of  (lie 
Midiaiiites  the  tube  of  the  Kenites  possessed  a 
knovvledg*  of  the  true  God  in  tiie  time  of  Jetliro 
[Hobab]  ;  and  that  those  families  which  stttletl  in 
Palestine  did  n.it  afterwards  lose  that  knowledge, 
t)ut  increased  it,  is  clear  from  tlie  passages  which 
have  iw«!i  cited   [  Mioianitbs  ;   KuciiA.uriis]. 

KKNIZZITES  (^*t?i?;  ^^\'t  KeyeCawt),  a 
Canaaiiitish  tril)e.  mentioued  in  Gen.  xv.  19,  along 
with  others,  over  which  it  was  promised  tliat 
the  seed  of  Al.rahani  siioiiid  have  dominion.  The 
notion  tliat  they  sprung  from  Kaiaz  the  grandson 
of  Edom,  and  had  tlieir  dwelling  soinewliere  in 
Idiimaea,  caunnt.  he  entertained,  seeiu.;  that  the 
trihe  is  nameil  l(in<  hefoie  Kenaz  had  existaice. 
The  Keui/.ziles  of  Num.  xxxii.  12;  Josli.  xiv.  6, 
apivjiv,  however,  to  l)e  a  diffeient  race,  the  origin 
of  which  may  witliont  improbability  he  ascrilied 
to  Kenaz.  The  Ivenizzites  are  not  named  among 
the  nations  wliom  tlie  Israelites  eientually  sub- 
dued ;  wlience  it  may  l)e  supposed  that  tliey  liad 
by  that  tinie  merged  into  some  of  the  otlier  na- 
tions wliicli  Israel  overcame. 

KETURAH  (n"J-1t3P,  incense;  Sept.  Xtr- 
oiipa),  t!)e  second  wife,  or,  as  she  is  called  in  I 
Chron.  i.  1^2,  the  concubine  of  Abraham,  by  whom 
he  had  six  son^,  Zimran,  Jokshan,  Medan,  Midiaii, 
lsld)ak.  and  Sljuah,  whom  he  lived  to  see  grow 
to  man's  estate,  and  whom  he  established  '  in 
the  East  co'intry,'  that  they  might  not  interfere 
with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxv.  1-6).  As  Abraham  was 
100  years  old  when  Isaac  was  u^..i,  wlio  was 
given  to  liim  by  the  s])ecial  bounty  of  Providence 
wlieii  '  be  was  as  good  as  dead'  (Heb.  xi.  12), 
as  he  was  \M  years  old  when  Sarah  died;  and 
as  he  liimself  died  at  the  age  of  175  years, — it  has 
seerned  improbal)le  tliat  these  six  sons  should  have 
been  Uirn  to  Al)raham  by  one  woman  alter  he 
was  110  years  old,  and  that  lie  should  have  seen 
them  all  grow  up  to  i-.dnlt  age,  and  have  sent 
them  forth  to  form  independent  settlements  in 
that  last  and  feel>le  periotl  of  his  life.  If  Isaac 
was  l)(>rn  to  him  out  of  the  course  oi'  nature  when 
ha  was  100  years  old,  how  could  six  sons  be 
Inirn  to  him  in  the  course  of  nature  after  he  was 
140?  It  has  therefore  been  suggested  by  good 
commentators,  that  as  Keturah  is  called  Abra- 
ham's '  concubine'  in  Chronicles,  and  as  she  and 
Hagar  are  pri)l)ably  indicated  as  his  '  concubines' 
in  Gen.  x\v.  6,  Keturah  had  in  fact  been  taken 
by  Ai>rahan)  as  his  secondary  or  concubine-wife 
l>efore  the  death  of  Sarah,  although  the  historian 
relates  the  incident  after  tliat  event,  that  his  lead- 
ing narrative  might  not  be  interrupted.  Accord- 
ing to  the  sfandaril  of  morality  then  acknowledged, 
Al)raham  might  (piite  as  jirojierly  ha\  e  taken 
Ketural)  l)efore  as  after  Sarah's  death  ;  nor  can 
any  reaso  1  why  he  should  not  have  done  so,  or 
wliy  he  s  ouhl  have  waited  till  then,  be  con- 
ceived. This  explanation  obviates  many  diffi- 
culties, and  does  nut  itsell  contain  any. 

KETZACH  (nVi?. ;  Sept.  fxiXivdiov),  also 
written  Kkzach  and  Ketsaii,  occurs  only  in  Isa. 
xxviii.  25,  27,  and  is  translated  filches,  that  is, 
vetches,  in  the  Authorized  Version.  It  is  no 
doubt  fiom  the  dilliculty  of  proving  the  ])recise 
meaning  of  kc'.zach,  that  different  jilants  have 
been  assigned  as  its  ie[)re3entative.  But  if  we  refer 
to  tbe  context,  we  learn  some  ^jarticulars  which 
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at  least  restrict  it  to  a  certain  group,  namely,  ♦* 
such  as  are  cultivated.  Thus,  ver.  25,  '  Wheti 
he  (the  ])Ioughman)  hath  made  jdain  the  fac« 
thereof,  doth  he  not  cast  abroad  the  fitches 
(ketzach)  'V  And  again,  ver.  27,  '  For  the /itches 
are  not  threshed  with  a  threshing  instrument, 
neither  is  a  cart-wheel  turned  about  upon  tlw 
cummin;  but  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a  staff, 
and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.'  From  which  we 
learn  that  the  grain  called  ketzach  was  easily 
separated  from  its  capsule,  and  therefore  beaten 
out  with  a  stick. 


369.     [Nigella  sativa.] 

Although  ketzach,  in  Chahlee.  7c«^e^«,  is  al- 
ways acknowledged  to  denote  some  seed,  yet 
interpreters  have  had  great  dilliculty  in  deter- 
mining the  particular  kind  intended,  some  trans- 
lating it  peas,  others,  as  Luther  and  the  Englisli 
Version,  vetches,  but  without  any  proof.  Mfiho- 
mius  considers  it  to  he  t\\e  ichite po/jpy,  and  others, 
a  black  seed.  This  last  interpretation  has  the  most 
numerous,  as  v;ell  as  the  ohiest,  authorities  in  its 
support.  Of  these  a  few  are  in  favour  of  thp 
black  pop])y-seed,  but  the  majority,  of  a  black 
seed  common  in  Egypt,  &c.  (Celsius,  Ilicrobot. 
ii.  70).  The  Sept.  translates  it  /j.eXdvdioi',  the 
Vulg.  [fit,  and  Tremellius  melanthium,  while 
the  Aral)ic  has  shoonez.  All  these  mean  the 
same  thing,  namely,  a  very  black-coloured  and 
aiomatic  seeil,  still  cullivated  and  in  daily 
employment  as  a  condiment  in  the  East.  Thus 
Pliny  (xx.  17.  71),  '  Gith  ex  Graecis,  alij 
melanthion,  alii  melanspermon  \ocant.  Opti- 
mum, cjuam  excifatissimi  odoris  rt  cjuam  niger« 
rimum.'  By  Dioscorides  (iii.  9!i).  or  the  ancient 
autlior  who  is  su])|)os' d  to  have  added  the  §viio 
nymes,  we  are  informed  that  /xeAai/Biof  was  also 
called  tiie  '  wild  black  jiopjjy  '  that  the  seed 
was  Idack,  acrid,  and  aromatic,  md  that  it  wu 
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ftdded  to  bread  or  cakes.  'Zirep/xa  fifXay,  Spif^i, 
tuwSes,  KaraTTXaffaSjj.tr'ov  tls  aprous-  Pliiiy  also 
gays,  '  Melaiitliii,  vel  melaiisiienni  semen  giatis- 
gime  panes  comlit.'  Melautliiiiin  is  universally 
recognised  hy  liotanists  to  he  llie  Nigella.  Tluis 
Bauhiti  Pinax,  '  Nigella,  a  nigro  seminis  coloie 

comnmniter  dicta   ixeK6.v0iov  est.'      T\\g  f^y»s 

»hoonez,  of  (he  Arabs  is,  moreover,  the  same  plant 
or  seeil,  which  is  usually  called  '  black  cumin.' 
■So  one  kind  of  cumin  is  said  hy  Dioscorides 
to  have  seeds  like  those  of  melanthion  or  nigella. 
It  was  comm  nly  cultivated  in  Egy])t,  and 
P.  Alpinus  mentions  it  as  *  Suneg  j^igyptiis.' 
Tlje  Arahs,  hesiiles  .s/ioonez,  also  call  it  hab-al- 
suiida,  and  the  Persians  seah  dana,  both  words 
signitying  black  seed.  One  species,  nained 
N.  Indica  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  is  called  kala  jcera 
in  tndia,  that  is,  black  zeera  or  cinnin,  of  the 
family  of  Ranunculaceae.  *  Nigella  sativa  is 
alone  cidtivated  in  Iniiia,  as  in  most  eastern 
countries,  and  continues  in  the  present  day,  as  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  to  lie  used  l)utli  as  a  con- 
diment and  as  a  medicine"  {I/lust.  Ilinial.  But., 
J).  46).  If  we  consider  that  tliis  apjjears  to  have 
been  always  one  of  the  cultivated  grains  of  the 
East,  and  conujare  the  cliaracter  of  nigella  with 
the  jiassages  in  which  ketzach  is  rrientioned,  we 
siiall  tind  that  the  foiiner  is  applicable  to  them 
all.  Indeed,  Rabbi  Oba  lias  de  Bartenora  states, 
that  the  barbarous  or  vulgar  name  of  the  kezach, 
was  nielle,  that  is,  nigella.  The  various  species 
of  nigella  are  herbaceous  (several  of  them  being 
indigenous  in  Europe,  others  cultivated  in  most 
parts  of  Asia),  with  their  leaves  deeply  cut  and 
linear,  their  ll(jwers  terminal,  most  of  tlieni  having 
under  the  calyx  leafy  involucres  which  often 
hilf  surround  the  flower.  The  fruit  is  composed 
of  live  or  six  capsules,  which  are  compressed,  ob- 
l.jng,  pointed,  sumetimes  said  to  lie  hornlike, 
united  lielow,  antl  divided  into  several  cells,  and 
enclosing  numerous,  angular,  scabrous,  black- 
coloured  seed-:.  From  the  nature  of  the  capsules, 
it  is  evident,  that  when  they  are  ripe,  the  seeds 
might  easily  he  shaken  out  by  moderate  blows  of 
a  stick,  as  is  related  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  ketzach  of  the  text.— J.  F.  R. 

KETZIOTH  (niy'Vi?)  is  translated  Cassia  in 
the  Autlunized  Version,  and  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  y^p,  to  cut  off:  it  therefore  denotes  '  pieces 
cut  olf,"  or  '  fragments,'  and  hence  is  ajiplicable  to 
cassia.  IJut  many  of  these  derivations  have  often 
been  traced  out  in  ignurance  of  the  names  and 
propeities  of  the  various  substances  known  to  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  Cassia  is  mentioned  in 
three  places  (Exnd.  xxx.  24;  Ezek.  xxvii.  19; 
and  in  Ps.  xlv.  8),  in  conjunction  with  mynli, 
ciimamon,  sweet  calamus,  and  ahalim,  or  eagle- 
ivood.  All  these  are  aromatic  substances,  and, 
with  the  exce]itiun  of  myrrh,  which  is  obtained 
from  Africa,  are  products  of  India  and  its  islands. 
It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  ketzioth  is  of  a 
simiLir  nature,  and  obtained  from  the  same 
countries.  Both  cinnamon  [Kinnamon]  and 
cassia  [Kiduah|  were  no  doubt  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  this  is  one  step  of  the  investigation; 
but  to  piove  that  the  Hebrew  words  are  correctly 
t'anslated  u  another,  which  must  be  ]:roceeded 
rith  before  we  can  infer  that  the  kiddah  of 
Bfod.  xxx.   24    and   Ezek.  xxvii.    19,   and    the 
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ketzioth  of  Ps,  xlv.  R,  both  signify  tire  same 
tiling.  This  has  not  been  the  opinion  of  severa? 
translators  and  commentators ;  the  Hist  having 
been  variously  rendered  iiis,  stacte,  custus,  ginger, 
caniia,  fistula,  andier,  ketziah,  and  cassia,  wliile 
ketzioth,  or  ketzinh,  has  been  rendered  cassia, 
acacia,  amber,  ginger,  and  aloes.  The  Arabic 
translator  has  considered  it  synonymous  with  the 
Arabic  name  salicha,  which  is  no  doubt  ajiplied 
tcf  cassia. 

Mr.  Harmer  has  already  remarked  that,  little 
copious  as  the  Hebrew  language  is,  tiiere  are 
in  it  no  fewer  than  four  dlfl'erent  words,  at  least, 
which  have  been  rendered  '  linen,"  or  '  line  linen,' 
by  our  translators.  This  would  hardly  have  been 
the  case  had  theie  nut  been  dillersnt  kinds  of  linen. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  cassia,  for  which 
we  have  seen  that  there  are  two  distinct  words 
in  the  Hebrew — Kiddah,  which  will  he  iieated 
of  in  a  separate  article,  and  Ketzioth,  to  which 
it  is  now  our  object  to  ilirect  attention.  It 
occurs  only  once,  in  Ps.  xlv.  S:  '  All  thy  gar- 
ments smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes  (ahalim),  and 
cassia  {ketzioth).'  It  lia«  been  observed  with 
reference  to  this  passage  that  '  The  garments  of 
))riiKes  are  often  imbuetl  with  costly  ];erfuines, 
those  of  the  high-priests  were  anointed  with  holy 
ointment."  We  have  seen  above  that  ketzioth  has 
been  variously  translated,  but  no  one  seems  (o 
have  noticed  the  resemblance  of  this  word  to  the 
kooth  and  koost  of  the  Arabs,  of  which  Kooshta 
is  said  by  their  autiiors  to  be  the  Syriac  name, 
and  fioin  which  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
k6(jtos  of  the  Greeks,  and  costus  of  the  Latins, 
are  derived. 
'  Costum  molle  date,  et  blande  niilii  turig 
odores, 
Ure  puer  costum  .\ssyrium  redolentibus  aris.' 
Ko'cTTos  is  enumerated  by  Theo])lnastus  (Hist. 
PI.  ix.  7.)  among  the  I'ranrant  substances  em- 
ployed in  making  ointment.  Tliiee  kinds  of 
it  are  descrilied  by  Dioscorides,  among  his 
Aromata  (i.  15),  of  which  the  Arabian  is  said  to 
be  the  best,  the  Indian  to  hold  the  second  place, 
and  the  Syrian  the  third.  Pliny  mentions  only 
two  kinds  (xv.  12),  '  Ravlix  et  iolium  Indis  est 
maximo  pretio.  Radix  costi  gii.stu  fervms,  odoie 
eximio,  frulice  alias  inutili.  Prinio  statini  iri- 
troitu  amnis  Indi  in  Patale  insula,  duo  sunt  ejus 
genera — nigrum,  et  quod  melius,  candicans.' 
The  Persian  writers  on  Materia  Medica  in  use  in 
India,  in  giving  the  above  synonymes,  e\idently 
refer  to  two  of  the  three  kinds  of  Costus  <!escrihed 
by  Dioscoiides,  one  being  called  Koost  Hindee, 
and  the  other  Koost  Arabee.  The  writer  of  this 
article  obtainetl  both  these  kinds  in  the  bazaars  of 
India,  and  found,  mmeover,  that  the  koot  m  koost 
of  the  natives  was  often,  by  Eiuopean  nierchaiits, 
called  Indian  orris,  i.  e.  Iris'root,  the  odour  of 
which  it  somewhat  resembles.  Subsequently  he 
ascertained  that  this  article  was  known  in  Cal- 
cutta as  Fuchuk,  the  name  under  which  it  is 
exported  to  China.  The  identity  of  the  sub- 
stance indicated  by  these  various  names  wag 
long  ago  ascertained,  though  not  then  known  to  the 
present  writer.  Thus  Garcias  ah  Horto,  '  Est 
ergo  Costus  dictiis  Arabihus  Cost  aut  Cast :'— 
'  In  Malacca,  ubi  ejus  plurimus  est  usus,  Pucho^ 
et  inde  vehitur  in  Sinarum  legionem.'  Having 
obtained  the  koost  in  the  north-western  provinces 
of  India,  the  writer  traced  it  afterwards  as  one 
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of  the  sjUsfances  brought  across  the  Indus  from 
Lihore  {Illiist.  Htmul.  Bot.  p.  360).  When 
Dr.  Falconer  procefded  on  his  journey  to  Cash- 
mere, he  was  requested  to  make  inqtiiries  respect- 
ing this  substance,  and  he  discovered  that  it  was 
exported  from  thai  valley  in  large  quantities  into 
the  Punjab ;  wiience  it  tinds  its  way  to  Bonibay 
(as  in  the  time  of  Pliny  to  Patala)  and  Calcutta, 
for  ex])ort  to  China,  where  it  is  highly  valued  as 
one  of  the  ingredients  in  the  incense  which  the 
Cliinese  burn  in  their  temples  and  private  houses. 
Finding  the  ])lant  to  belong  to  a  new  genus,  he 
named  it  Aucklandia,  in  compliment  to  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  and  tiie  species 
Aucklandia  Costus  {Linn.  Trans,  xix.  23). 
Consideiing,  therefore,  that  costus  was  one  of  the 
articles  of  ancient  Ciimmerceand  is  mentioned  by 
Theophrastus  as  emi)loyed  in  tlie  composition  of 
perfumed  unguents,  and  considering  the  similarity 
of  the  Syriac  kooshta,  and  the  Arabic  kast,  to  the 
^e/c«oM  of  Scri;)fure,  and  from  their  correspond- 
ence in  properties  and  uses,  the  latter  appears 
more  likely  to  be  the  costus  of  the  ancients, 
than  cassia,  for  which  there  is  another  naine 
[Kiddah].— J.  F.  U. 

KIBEROTH-HATTAV.A.H,  an  encampment 
jf  the  Israelites  in  the wdderness  [Wandering]. 

KIDDAH  (H^i?),  as  well  as  Ketziotii,  is 
rendered  Cassia  in  our  Authorized  \'crsion  ;  but 
translators  do  not  uniformly  coincide  in,  though 
the  great  majority  are  in  favour  (if,  this  interpreta- 
tion. It  is  well  known  that  the  Greeks  were  ac- 
quainted with  several  vaiieties  of  cassia;  and  as 
one  of  these  was  called  kitto,  kittco  (Dioscor.  i.  12), 
this  has  been  thought  to  be  the  same  word  as  the 

Hebrew  mp,  from  Tip,  in  Arabic  jj,  to  split, 

hew,  or  tear  anything  lengthwise,  as  must  be 
done  in  separating  cassia  baik  from  the  tree. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  is  a  correct  inter- 
pretation of  the  origin  of  the  name  of  an  Eastern 
product.  The  word  occurs  tirst  in  Exod.  xxx. 
24,  wliere  cassia  (kiddah)  is  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  olive  oil,  pure  myrih,  sweet  cinna- 
mon, arid  sweet  calanuis ;  secondly,  in  Ezek. 
xxviii.  ly,  wlieie  Dan  and  Javan  are  described 
as  bringing  bright  iron,  cassia  {kiddah),  and 
calamus  to  the  markets  of  Tyre.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  substance  now  called  cassia 
might  not  have  been  importeil  from  the  shores 
of  India  into  Egyjjt  and  Palestine.  Consi- 
deral)le  confusion  has,  however,  been  created 
by  the  same  name  having  been  apjdied  by  bota- 
nists to  a  genus  containing  the  plants  yielding 
senna,  and  to  others,  as  the  cassia  fistula,  which 
have  notiiing  to  do  with  the  original  cassia. 
Cassia-buds,  again,  though  no  doubt  produceil  by 
a  plant  iieloiiging  to  the  same,  or  to  some  genus 
allied  to  that  |irodncing  cinnamon  and  cassia, 
wore  probably  not  known  in  commerce  at  so 
early  a  perioil  as  the  two  latter  substances.  There 
is  some  dilliculj*-  also  in  determining  what  the 
micient  cassia  was.  The  author  of  this  article, 
in  his  Antiqnity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  84,  has 
already  remarked,  '  The  cassia  of  the  ancients  it 
is  not  easy  to  determine;  that  of  commerce,  Mr. 
Marshall  says,  consists  of  only  the  inferior  kinds 
of  cinnamon.  Some  consiiler  Ciwsia  to  be  distin- 
guished from  cinnamon  l)y  the  outer  cellular 
covering  of  'he  bark  being  scraped  olf  the  latter, 
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but  allowed  to  remain  on  the  forme/'.  This  ^ 
however,  the  characteristic  of  the  (Cocliii  Chinese) 
cinnamomum  aromaticum,  as  we  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Crawford  {Embassy  to  Siam,  j)  470)  that 
ii  is  not  cured,  like  that  of  Ceylon,  by  freeing  it 
from  the  epidermis.''  There  is,  certainly,  no  doubt 
that  some  cassia  is  jiroiiuced  on  the  coast  oi 
Malabar.  The  name  also  would  apjjear  to  be  oi 
Eastern  origin,  as  kaise  koronde  is  one  kind  o) 
cinnamon,  as  mentioned  by  Burmann  in  his  Flora 
Zeylonica ;  but  it  will  be  preferable  to  treat  of 
the  whole  subject  in  connection  with  cinnamon 
[KinnamonJ  — J.  F.  R. 

KIDRON  (I'm.i?,  the  ticrbid :  Sept.  KtSpuv), 
the  brook  or  winter  torrent  wliich  Hows  through 
the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  (as  it  is  now  called) 
on  the  east  side  of  .Jerusalem.  '  The  brook  Kidron' 
is  the  only  name  l)y  which  "  the  valley  '  itself  is 
known  in  Scripture  ;  for  it  is  by  no  means  certain, 
nor  even  probable,  that  the  name  '  valley  of  .Fe- 
hoshaphat  in  Joel  (iii.  12)  was  intended  to  ap])ly 
to  this  valley.  The  word  rendered  •  brook'  (2  Sain. 
XV.  2,3;  1  Kings  ii.  37,  &c.),  is  ^W  7iachal, 
which  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  the  Araliic 
Wady,  meaning  a  stream  atid  its  bed  or  valley, 
or  ])roperly  the  valley  of  a  stream,  even  when  the 
stream  is  dry.  The  Septuagint,  Josephus,  and 
the  Evangelists  (John  xviii.  1),  designate  it  x«^- 
fiappos,  a  storm  brook,  or  winter  torrent. 

The  lirook  Kidron  derives  all  its  importance 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  holy  city,  being  nothing 
more  than  the  dry  bed  of  a  winter  toiient,  bearing 
maiks  of  being  occasionally  s\ve])t  over  by  a  large 
volume  of  water.  No  stream  flows  through  it, 
except  during  the  heavy  rains  of  winter,  when 
the  waters  descend  into  it  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  But  even  in  winter  theie  is  no  coiistant 
flow,  and  the  resident  missionaries  assured  Dr. 
Robinson  that  they  had  not  during  several  years 
seen  a  stream  running  through  the  valley.  The 
ravine  in  which  the  stream  is  collected  takes  its 
origin  above  a  mile  to  the  noith-east  of  the  city. 
This  ravine  deepens  as  it  proceeds,  and  forms  an 
angle  op])osite  the  temple.  It  then  fakes  a  south- 
east direction,  and,  passing  between  the  village  of 
Siloam  .ind  the  city,  runs  olf  in  the  direction  of 
the  Dead  .Sea,  through  a  singularly  wild  gorge,  the 
course  of  which  few  travelers  have  tiaced  (i'ic- 
torial  Palestine,  Introd.  p.  cxciv.).  It  is  in  this 
ravine  that  the  celelirateil  monastery  of  Santa 
Saba  is  situated.  Mr.  Madden,  who  went  through 
the  valley  to  the  Dead  Sea,  thus  sjicaks  of  the 
character  which  it  assumes  as  it  ap]iioaciies 
the  monastery  : — '  After  travelling  for  the  last 
hour  a  wild  ravine,  formed  by  two  rugged  jierpen- 
diculur  mountains,  the  sides  of  which  contained 
innumeralde  caverns,  which  once  formed  a  sort 
of  troglodyte  city,  in  which  the  early  Christians 
resided,  the  sight  of  the  convent  in  this  desolate 
place  was  like  a  glioi])se  of  jiaradise.'  On  leav- 
ing the  convent  the  next  day  he  says  that  he 
'  marched  through  the  bed  of  the  Kiiiron,  along 
the  horiible  ravine  which  he  entered  the  day  be- 
fore ;"  but  he  gives  no  account  of  its  outlet  into  the 
Dead  Sea.  This  defect  is  su[)plieil  by  Dr.  Ro- 
binson {Biblical  Researches,  ii.  211'),  who,  on 
passing  along  the  western  borders  of  the  lake, 
came  'to  the  deep  and  almost  imj^asgable  lavine 
of  the  Ki<ln)n,  running  down  by  Mar  Saba,  and 
thence  called  Wadyer-Rahib,  *  iMonk'«  Vall'y ;'' 
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fciit  here  also  hearing  the  name  of  Wady  en-Nar, 
••  Fire  Valley."  At  tliis  place  it  was  running 
E.S.K.,  in  a  deep  narrow  channel,  between  per- 
pendicular walls  of  rock,  as  i!'  worn  away  by  tiie 
ruslwng  waters  between  these  desolate  clialky 
hi'ls.  Tlicie  was,  however,  no  water  in  it  now  ; 
nor  had  tliere  apparently  been  any  for  a  long  time.' 

KIKAYON  CPi^^"?)  occurs  only  in  Jonah  iv., 
where  it  is  several  times  mentioned,  as  in  ver.  6,  7, 
9,  10.  It  is  translated  gourd  in  our  Autliorized 
Version,  j)roi)al)ly  from  tiie  koXokwQi)  of  tiie 
Septua-,'int,  often  rendered  cucurbita.  In  tlie 
margin  of  the  English  Bible,  Palm-Christ  is 
given.  In  the  Vulgate  kikayon  is  translated 
hedera,  '  ivy."  Neither  the  gourd  nor  ivy  is  con- 
sidered by  modern  writers  to  indicate  the  plant- 
intended  ;  which  is  remaikalde  for  having  given 
rise  to  some  fierce  controversies  in  the  early  ages  of 
the  Ciiurch.  Tlie  diiUculties  here,  hoaever,  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  great  as  in  many  other  instances. 
But  before  considering  these,  it  is  desirable  lo 
asceit.iin  what  are  the  characteristics  uf  the  plant 
as  reijuired  by  the  text.  We  are  told,  'The  Lurd 
God  piepaied  a  ffoto'd  (kikai/cni),  mid  made  it 
to  come  over  .Tonah.  that  it  might  be  a  shadow 
over  his  liead,"  &c.  (ver.  6).  '  But  God  prepared 
a  wonn  when  the  morning  rose  the  next  day, 
and  it  sm  ile  the  gourd  that  it  withered  '  (ver.  7). 
And  in  ver.  lO  it  is  said  of  the  gourd  that  it 
'  Came  up  in  a  idght,  and  [)erished  in  a  nigiit.' 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  growth  of  the  kikayon 
was  miraculou-i,  but  that  it  was  probably  a  plant 
(•f  tire  country,  being  named  specidcally  ;  also 
tiat  i(  was  capalile  of  atVording  shade,  and  might 
be  e.isily  destroyeil.  There  does  not  appear  any- 
thing in  tills  account  to  warrant  us  in  considering 
it  to  be  the  ivy,  which  is  a  ])laiit  of  slow  growth, 
cannot  sujipoit  itself,  and  is,  moieover,  not  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  hot  and  arid  country  of  an- 
cient Niue\eli,  though  we  have  ourselves  found 
it  in  more  southern  latitudes,  but  only  in  the 
temperate  climate  of  the  nimalayaii  Mountains. 
Tlie  ivy  was  adduced  pioliably  only  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  Greek  name,  Kiarcros,  to  kika- 
yo7i.  That  the  kikayon  was  thought  to  be  a 
gourd  seems  to  iiave  arisen  Worn   the  kiki  of  the 

Egyptians  being  the  f^S-  kherwa,  of  the  Arabs, 

often  incorrectly  written  keroa,  that  is,  with- 
out   the   aspiiate,   which   makes   it  very  similar 

to   c  •>  kura,  when  written  in  Roman  characters; 

wliicli  last  in  the  East  is  applied  to  the  gourd  or 
pumpkin  (Avicenna,  c.  022),  and  is  jirobably  the 
Lagcnaria  vulgaris.  Many  modern  authors  mis- 
take the  one  for  tiie  other.  To  this  plant,  no  doubt, 
the  follov.'inu|> passages  refer,  '  The  Christians  and 
Jews  of  Mosul  (Nineveh)  say  it  was  not  tiie  keroa 
whose  shadow  refreshed  Joiiali,  but  a  sort  of  gourd, 
el-kera,  which  has  very  large  leaves,  very  large 
fruit,  and  hists  but  about  four  months"  (Niebuhr, 
Arabia^  as  cpioted  by  Dr.  Harris).  So  \dlney  : 
'  Whoever  has  travelled  to  Cairo  or  Rosetta  knows 
that  the  3  <ecies  of  gO'ird  called  kerra  will,  in 
twenty-four  hours,  send  out  shoots  near  four  inches 
long"  (  Trav.  i.  71). 

Tiie  Helirew  name  kikaymi  is  so  similar  to 
"be  kiki  of  Dioscorides,  that  it  was  early  thought 
CO  indicate  the  same  plant.  Dioscorides  (iv. 
161,  vcol  K(Ketet)  states  that  the  kiki,  or  croton. 
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5s  called  leild  se.iamum  by  some ; .— '  Ricini 
autem  nomen  acce]iit  a  siniilitudine  qua  est 
illiiis  semini  cum  ricino  animali.  Arbuscii'.a 
est  parvae  ticus  alfitudine,  foliis  jilatani,  truti- 
cis  ramisque  cavis  in  (;alami  modum,  semine 
in  u\is  asperis.  Ex  eo  oleum  kiki7nim  exprt- 
mitur,'  cibis  quidem  inepturn  ;  setl  alias  et  ad 
lucernas  et  emplastra  utile."  Thus  giving  in  a 
few  words  a  grajihic  description  of  Kicinus  com- 
munis, or  castor-oil  ]Jant,  of  wliicli  tlie  seeds  have 
some  resemblance  to  the  insect  commonly  calieil 
tick  in  English,  and  which  is  found  on  dogs  and 
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other  animals.  It  has  also  been  called  Tenia- 
dactyhis  and  Palma  Christi,  from  the  palmate 
division  of  its  leaves.  It  was  known  at  much 
earlier  times,  as  Hippocrates  employed  it  in 
medicine;  and  Herodotus  mentions  it  by  the 
name  of  aiWiKv-rpiov  (ii.  94)  wlieii  speaking  of 
Egypt: — 'The  inhaliitants  of  the  marshy  g-rounds 
make  use  of  an  oil  whrbli  they  lerni  kiki,  ex- 
pressed frotn  the  Sillicyprian  plant."  That  it 
has  been  known  there  fn,m  the  eailiest  times  is 
evident  from  Caillaud  liaving  fountl  castor-oil 
seeds  in  some  very  ancient  sarcojihagi.     That  the 


Arabs  considered  their 


iir 


kherwa   to   be  the 


same  plant,  is  evident  from  Avicenna  on  this 
article,  or  khirwaa  of  the  translation  of  Plem]iius 
(p.  301)  :— '  Plantum  hac  scribit  Dioscoiides, 
quidam  crotona  ap])ella<.t,  hoc  est  ricinrim,  a 
similitudine  quse  est  illius  semini  cum  ricino 
animali."  So  Serajiion  (iii.  c.  79  : — '  Clierva 
sive  kerua,  sicuti  ejus  oleum,  oleiun  kichasS 
This  oil  was  not  only  employed  by  the  Greeks, 
but  also  by  the  Jews,  lieing  the  y)^^  JCSJ*,  kik- 
oil  of  the  Talmudists,  jirepaied  from  the  seeds  ol 
the  ricintts  (Rosenmiiller,  p.  127).  '  Olenm  (kik) 
est  quod  exit  e^  granis.'  Lady  Calcott  states  that 
the  modem  Jews  of  London  use  this  oil,  by  the 
name  of  oil  of  kik,  for  their  Sabbath  lamps,  it 
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being  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  oil  which  their  tra- 
difiiins  allow  them  to  employ. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  kiki  of  the  Greeks 
U  what  is  now  called  Ricinus  communis,  we  shall 
Slid  that  its  chmacteis  correspond  with  everything 
that  is  required,  except  the  rapidity  of  growth, 
which  must  he  granted  was  miraculous.  Dr. 
Harris  indeed  states  that  the  passage  means, '  Son 
of  the  night  it  was,  and  as  a  son  of  the  niglit  it 
died;'  and  that, .therefore,  we  are  not  compelled 
'.o  believe  that  it  grew  in  a  single  night,  hut 
cather,  by  a  strong  Oriental  figure,  that  it  was  of 
rajjid  growth.  This,  there  is  no  doubt,  it  is 
highly  susceptible  of  in  warm  countries  where 
there  is  some  moisture.  It  attains  a  considerable 
size  in  one  season  ;  and  though  in  Europe  it  is 
only  known  as  a  herb,  in  India  it  frequently  may 
be  seen,  es|)ecially  at  the  margins  of  fields,  t'.ie 
size  of  a  tree.  So  at  Busra  Niebuhr  saw  an 
el-keroa  which  had  the  form  and  appearance  of  a 
tree.  The  stems  are  erect,  round,  and  hollov  ; 
the  leaves  broad,  ]ialmate,  5  to  8  or  10  lobed, 
peltate,  supported  on  long  loot-stalks.  The  flowers 
in  terminal  jianicles ;  the  lower,  male  ;  the  upper, 
female.  Capsule  tricoccous,  covered  with  spines. 
Ttie  seeds  are  oblong,  oval,  externally  of  a  greyish 
colour,  but  mottled  with  darker-colouied  sjjols 
and  stripes.  From  the  erect  habit,  and  the  breadth 
of  its  foliage,  this  plant  throws  an  ample  sliade, 
esjjecially  when  young.  From  the  softness  and 
little  substance  of  its  stem,  it  may  e.isily  be  de- 
stroyed by  insects,  wliich  Rumphius  describes  as 
■ometimes  being  the  case.  It  would  then  neces- 
sarily dry  up  ra])idly.  As  it  is  well  suited  to  the 
country,  and  to  the  purpose  indicated  in  the  text, 
and  as  its  name  kiki  is  so  similar  to  kikai/un, 
it  is  doubtless  the  plant  which  tiie  sacred  penman 
had  in  view. — J.  F.  R. 

KIMOSH  and  KIMSHON  (1^)131?  and 
pCJpp)  occur,  the  first  in  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  and 
Hos.  ix.  6,  and  the  second  in  Prov.  xxiv.  31,  where 
it  is  mentiiined  along  with  charul,  which  we  lie- 
lieve  to  indicate  charlock.  The  field  of  the  sloth- 
ful is  there  described  as  being  grown  over  with 
thorns  (charullim),  'and  nettles  (kimsho?i)  had 
coveitd  the  face  thereof.'  In  Isaiah  it  is  said, 
'And  thorns  (choach)  sliall  come  up  in  the 
palaces,  nettles  {kimosfi)  and  braml)]es  in  tlie 
foitresses  thereof.'  Hos.  ix.  6,  'The  pleasant 
places  li>r  their  silver,  nettles  (kimosh)  shall  ])os- 
sess  them ;  thorns  (choach)  shall  be  in  their 
tabernacles.' 

Though  different  interpretations  have  l)een  given 
of  this  word,  as  thorns,  thistles,  wild  chamomile, 
&c.,  the  greatest  number  of  authors  have  united 
ir  adopting  nettles,  chiefly  in  cdinequence  of  the 
jHilhoiity  of  Jewish  writers.  Tlius,  Rosenmiiller 
says.  Rabbi  Tanchnm,  on  Hos.  ix.  6,  explains  ki- 

mosh  by  the  common  nettle,  j>i-:^  in  Pococke's 

Comment,  on  Hosea.  So  R.  Cen  Melecli,  as  quoted 
and  translated  byCelsius(//Jen>Aoi.  ii.  p.  207)  'ex 
antiquiorifnisEbraeig,  ad  I'roverl).  xxiii.  \'i,species 
est  apinarutn^  et  dicitur  vidcjo  Urtica.'  Nettles 
no  douljt  spring  ujj  rapidly  in  deserted  as  in  in- 
habited jilaces,  in  fields,  ditches,  and  road  sides, 
but  most  frequently  where  there  is  some  moisture 
in  the  soil  or  climate.  Though  they  are  found 
iu  tropical  situations,  as  well  Jis'  in  teuqjeraie 
cl'mes,  yet  the  springing  up  of  lictiles  in  deserted 


places  is  rather  an  Euro])eaii  than  an  Oriental 
idea.  Though  kimosh  has  not  yet  been  proved 
to  indicate  the  nettle,  this  plant  has  been  receive* 
by  the  rabbins,  and  is  as  well  suited  to  the  pass* 
ages  in  which  it  occurs  as  any  other  whicli  has 
hitherto  been  suggested. — J.  F.  R. 

KING,  a  title  ai)plied  in  the  Scriptures  to 
men  (Luke  xxii.  25;  1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2;  I  Pet.  ii. 
13-17J,  to  God  (1  Tim.  i.  17;  vi.  15,  16),  and  to 
Christ  (Matt,  xxvil.  11;  Luke  xix.  38;  Jolm  i. 
49;  vi.  1.5;  xviii.  32-37) — to  men,  as  invested 
with  regal  authority  by  their  fellows;  to  God,  as 
the  sole  ]iroper  sovereign  and  ruler  of  the  universe ; 
and  to  Christ,  as  the  MessiaJi,  the  Son  of  God, 
tiie  King  of  the  Jews,  the  sole  He.id  and  Governoi 
of  his  cluirch.  The  kingdom  of  Christ,  in  Luke 
i.  32,  33,  is  declared  to  be  witiiout  end  ;  whereas, 
in  1  Cor.  XV.  28,  we  are  taught  tliat  it  will  have  a 
period,  when  G.m\  shall  be  all  in  all.  The  con- 
tradiction is  only  in  form  and  appearance.  The 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  considered  as  a  media- 
torial instrumentality  for  effecting  the  salvation 
of  the  world,  will,  of  course,  terminate  wlien  the 
jmrposes  for  which  it  was  establislied  shall  have 
been  accomj)lished  ;  while  the  reign  of  the  Son  of 
God,  associated  witfi  his  Father  in  the  empire  of 
the  world,  will  last  as  long  as  that  empire  itself, 
and  never  cease,  so  long  as  tlie  effects  endure 
which  the  redemjjtion  of  the  world  sliall  produce 
alike  in  its  remotest  as  in  its  nearer  consequencef. 
Regal  authority  was  altogether  alien  to  the  in- 
stitutions of  Moses  in  tl<eir  original  and  unadul- 
terated form.  Tlieir  funiiamental  idea  was  tha; 
Jehovah  was  the  sole  king  of  the  nation  (1  Sam. 
viii.  7)  :  to  use  the  emphatic  words  in  Isa.  xxxiii. 
22,  '  The  Lord  is  oin- judge,  the  Lord  is  our  law- 
giver, the  Loid  is  our  king.'  This  important  fact, 
however,  does  not  rest  on  the  evidence  of  single 
texts,  but  is  im])lied  in  the  entire  Pentateuch,  not 
to  say  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  The 
Scriptural  statements  or  implications  are  as  fol- 
lows : — God  is  tiie  creator  of  tlie  world  ;  he  saved  a 
remnant  from  the  flood  ;  towards  the  descendants 
of  Noah  he  manifested  his  special  favour ;  to  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,  he  ])romised  a  land  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey  ;  in  the  fulness  of  time  he 
accomplished,  by  apparently  the  most  unlikely 
and  untoward  means,  the  oath  which  he  more 
than  once  sware  to  the  fathers  of  Israel  ;  so  that 
eventually,  having  furnished  his  jieople  with  a 
complete  code  of  laws,  he  put  them  in  ]i(>sses- 
sion  of  the  promised  territory,  assuming  "^^he 
government,  and  setting  forth  sanctions  alike  of 
ample  good  and  terril)]e  ill,  in  order  to  keep  the 
])eople  loyal  to  himself  as  to  the  only  Creator  and 
God  of  the  universe,  anil  specially  as  their  supreme 
sovereign. 

We  consider  it  as  a  sign  of  that  se4f-confidence 
and  moral  enterprise  which  are  produced  in  great 
men  by  a  consciousness  of  lieing  what  they  pro- 
fess, that  Moses  ventured,  with  his  half-civilised 
hordes,  on  the  bold  experiment  of  founding  a 
society  without  a  king,  and  that  in  the  solicitude 
whicli  he  must  have  felt  for  the  succe.ss  of  his 
great  undertaking,  he  forewent  the  advantages 
which  a  regal  government  would  have  afi'orded. 
Nor  is  such  an  attempt  a  little  singular  and  novel 
at  a  period  and  in  a  part  of  the  world  iu  which 
royalty  was  not  only  general,  but  field  in  the 
greatest  respect,  and  sometimes  rose  to  the  verj 
height  of  pure  despoti.sm.     Its  novelty  is  on  eni 
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4env«  of  the  cli.ine  original  (o  wliicli  Moses 
."t'ferreil  all  his  polity.  Equally  horioiirahle  is  tlie 
Conduct  of  Moses  in  denying  to  liis  lower  nature 
the  gratifications  whicli  a  crown  would  liave 
imparted — we  say  denying  himself,  because  it  is 
beyond  a  question  that  the  man  wlio  rescued  tlie 
Jews  from  bondage  and  conducted  them  to  the 
land  of  Canaan,  niiglit,  had  he  chost^n,  iiave  kept 
the  dominion  in  his  own  hands,  and  transmitted 
a  crown  to  his  ))ogterity.  If  Washington,  at  tliis 
late  period  of  human  history,  after  the  accumu- 
lating experience  of  above  liiree  thousand  years, 
has  added  its  sanctions  to  tlie  great  law  of  dis- 
interested lienevolence,  is  iield  deserving  of  higli 
honour  for  having  jneferreii  to  found  a  rei)ublic 
rather  than  attempt  to  buihl  u])  a  tlnone,  surely 
very  unequal  justice  is  done  to  Moses,  if,  as  is  too 
generally  the  case,  we  j)ass  in  neglect  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  that,  with  su])reme  power  in  his 
hands,  and,  to  all  ajjjiearance,  scarcely  any  hin- 
drance to  the  assumption  of  regal  splendour,  the 
great  Hel)iew  patriot  and  legislator  was  content 
to  die  witliin  sight  of  the  land  of  jiromise,  a 
•itnple,  unrewarded,  unhonomed  individual,  con- 
tait  to  do  God's  work  regardle-is  of  self.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  this  self-denial  on  the  part 
of  Moses,  this  omission  to  create  any  human 
kingship,  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  import, 
aim,  and  s])irit  of  tiie  Mosaic  institutions,  as 
being  divine  in  their  origin,  and  designed  to 
accomplish  a  sjiecial  work  of  Providence  fir  man  ; 
and,  therefore,  alfords,  by  its  consistencv  with  the 
very  essence  of  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a 
part,  a  very  forcilile  argument  in  favour  of  the 
divine  legation  of  Moses. 

That  great  man,  however,  well  knew  what 
were  the  elements  with  which  he  had  to  deal  in 
framing  iustitiitions  for  the  rescued  Israelites. 
Slaves  they  had  bi'en,  and  the  S])irit  of  slavery 
waa  not  yet  wholly  eradicated  fiom  their  souls. 
They  had,  too,  witnessed  in  Kgypt  the  more  than 
ordinary  jiomp  and  splendour  which  environ  a 
throne,  dazzling  the  eyes  and  captivating  the 
heart  of  the  uncultured.  Not  improbably  the 
pros])erity  anl  abundance  which  they  had  seen  in 
Egypt,  and  in  whii.h  they  had  been,  in  a  measure, 
allowed  to  partake,  miglit  have  been  ascribed  by 
them  to  the  regal  form  of  the  Egy])tian  govern- 
ment. Moses  may  well,  therefore,  have  ajipre- 
hended  a  not  very  remote  departure  from  the  fun- 
damental type  of  his  institutions.  Accordingly 
he  makes  a  special  provision  for  this  contingency 
(Deut.  xvii.  14),  and  labours,  by  anticipation,  to 
guard  against  the  abuses  of  royal  power.  Shouhl 
a  king  be  demanded  by  the  people,  then  he  was 
to  be  a  native  Israelite;  he  was  not  to  be  diawn 
away  bv  the  love  of  show,  especially  by  a  desire 
for  that  regal  display  in  which  horses  have  always 
borne  so  large  a  part,  to  send  ilown  to  Egypt,  still 
lersg  to  cause  flie  jieople  to  return  to  that  land  ; 
he  w.as  to  avoid  the  corrupting  influence  of  a  large 
harem,  so  common  among  Eastern  monan  lis ; 
lie  was  to  abstain  from  amassing  silver  and  gold  ; 
ne  was  to  have  a  copy  of  the  law  made  ex- 
pressly for  his  own  study — a  study  which  he  was 
never  to  intermit  till  the  end  of  his  days;  so 
that  his  heart  might  not  be  lifted  up  above  his 
brethren,  that  he  might  not  lie  turned  aside  from 
the  living  God,  but  observing  the  divine  statutes, 
IUmI  thus  acknowledging  himself  to  be  no  more 
ima    the  viceger'.nt  of  heaven,  he   might  enjoy 
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nappir.<'ss,  and  transmit  his  authority  to  his  d^ 
scendants. 

This  jiassage  has,  indrrd,  been  pronounced  to 
stand  apart  from  any  coiMiectioii  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  to  betray  a  much  later  hand  tium  that 
of  Moses.  If  our  view  is  correct,  it  has  a  very 
obvious  connection,  and  jimceeds  from  the  He- 
brew legislator  himself  Nor  can  it,  we  think, 
be  denied  that  the  reason  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
likely nor  insufficient  one,  by  which  we  have 
sn[)posed  Moses  to  have  been  |>romp(evl  in  pro- 
mulgating the  provisional  and  contingent  arrange- 
ments whicli  aie  found  in  the  jiassage  under 
consideration.  Mo<t  emphatically  is  tJie  act  of 
taking  a  king  ascribed  by  Moses  to  the  people 
themselves,  whom  he  represents  as  being  influenced 
by  considerations  not  diss  milar  to  those  whirh 
we  have  assigned  :  '  When  thou,'  l<ir...  'and  slialt 
say,  /  u-ill  set  a  kin//  nvcr  me.  like  as  all  the  na- 
tinns  that  are  about  me.'  Winer,  hmvevei,  froni 
whom  {Beal-w'nrtcrb.)  we  have  taken  this  objec- 
tion, argues  in  opposition  to  .Slliudlin  f  Herllioldt's 
Theol.  Joiirii.,  iii.  259,  o61,  .sq.),  that  if  Moses 
hail  anticipated  a  demand  for  a  king,  he  wi,nld 
have  made  provision  f,r  such  a  demand  at  an 
eirlier  period — a  remark  which  rests  on  no  evi- 
dence of  verisimilitude  whatever,  the  opposite  of 
the  supposed  C(-uise  being  just  as  probable.  Be- 
sides, it  may  be  affirme<l,  without  the  possibility 
of  receiving  any  contiadiclion  but  that  of  mere 
assertion,  that  he  made  the  pnnision  as  soon  as  he 
foresaw  the  probable  need.  Less  solid,  if  possible, 
is  Winer's  other  argument,  namely,  that  in  the' 
passage  (1  Sam.  viii.)  in  which  are  recorded  the 
people's  demand  of  a  king  and  the  projihet  Sa- 
muel's reply,  no  trace  is  found  of  u  leleience  to 
the  alleged  Mosaic  law  on  the  point.  A  reference 
in  form  Winer  could  scarcely  expect,  a  refeience 
in  substance  we  see  very  char'y.  We  have  not 
room  to  go  into  parficulais  ;  but  recommend  ih 
reader  carefully  to  comjiare  the  two  jiassages. 

The  Jewish  polity,  then,  was  a  .soit  of  sacerdotal 
repulilic— we  say  sacerdotal,  because  of  the  great 
infiuence  which,  from  the  first,  the  jiriestly  order 
enjoyed,  having  no  human  heail,  but  being  under 
the  sjieclal  supervision,  protection,  a:;d  guidance 
of  the  Almighty.  The  nature  of  the  consequences, 
however,  of  that  divine  Infiuence  avowedly  de- 
pended on  the  degree  of  oliedience  and  the  general 
faithfulness  of  the  nation.  The  good,  theiefore 
of  such  a  su)ierinfendeiice  in  its  immediate  results 
was  not  necessary,  but  contingent.  The  removal 
of  Moses  and  of  Joshua  by  dea;h  soon  left  ihe 
people  to  the  natural  results  of  their  own  condi- 
tion and  character.  Anarchy  ensued.  Noble 
minds,  indeed,  and  stout  heaits  ajijieaied  in  those 
who  weie  termed  Judges;  l)ut  the  state  of  the 
country  was  not  so  satisfactoiy  as  to  jirevent  an 
unenlightened  people,  having  hiw  and  gross  alleo- 
t ions,  from  pielerring  the  glare  of  a  crown  anj 
the  apparent  protection  of  a  sceptre,  to  the  invi- 
sible and,  therefore,  mostly  unrecognised  arm  i 
omnipotence.  A  king  accordingly  is  re-jur;sted. 
The  misconduct  of  Samuel's  sons,  who  had  been 
made  judges,  wiis  the  immediate  occasion  of  the 
demand  being  yuit  forth.  The  request  came  with 
authority,  for  it  emanated  from  all  the  ehiers  of 
Israel,  who,  after  holding  a  formal  conference, 
proceeded  to  Samuel,  in  order  to  make  Inm  ac- 
quainted with  their  wi.sh.  Samuel  was  displeased; 
but,  having  sought  in  prH;ier  to  learn  tJie  divin« 
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will,  he  u  inslrncted  to  yield  to  the  demand  on  a 
ground  which  we  should  not  assuredly  liave  found 
Mated,  ha<l  the  l)(>()k  in  which  it  appears  have 
heeu  tanoj^eTed  with  or  fabricated  for  any  courtly 
purposes  or  any  |)ersoual  ends,  wliether  by  Samuel 
himself,  or  by  David,  or  ntvff  of  his  successors — 
'for  they  have  not  rejected  I  iiee  (Samuel  i,  but 
they  have  rejected  me,  that  I  should  not  reign 
over  them '  (ver.  7,  see  also  ver.  8).  Samuel  is, 
moreover,  directed  to  •  jiiofest  solemnly  unto  them, 
and  siiow  them  the  manner  of  tiie  king  that  shall 
reign  over  tiiem.'  Faithfully  dues  the  propliet  de- 
pict the  evils  whicli  a  monarchy  would  iiiHict  on 
tlie  people.  In  vain  :  they  said,  'Nay,  but  we 
will  have  a  king  over  us.'  Accordingly,  Saul 
the  son  cif  K.is!i,  of  the  tribe  of  IJenjamin,  was,  by 
divine  direction,  selected,  and  privately  anointed 
hy  Samuel  '  to  be  captain  over  Gods  inheritance:' 
thus  he  was  to  hold  only  a  delegated  and  subor- 
dinate authority.  Under  the  guidance  of  Samuel, 
Saul  is  subsequently  chosen  by  lot  from  among 
tlie  assembled  tribes;  and  though  his  personal 
appearance  had  no  indueiice  in  the  choice,  yet 
when  he  was  plainly  poiixted  out  to  be  the  indivi- 
dual designed  fir  the  sceptre,  Samuel  calleil 
attention  to  those  qualities  which  in  less  civilized 
nations  li.ive  a  jireponderating  influence,  and  are 
never  without  ell'ect.  at  least,  in  supporting  'the 
divinity  which  dilh  hedge  a  king:'  'See  ye  him 
whom  the  Lord  h.itli  chosen,  that  there  is  none 
like  him  among  all  the  people,'  for  he  was 
higher  th  ti  any  of  the  people  from  his  shoulders 
and  upward;  'and  all  the  people  shouted,  God 
save  the  king.' 

Emanating  as  the  royal  )iower  did  from  tlie 
demand  of  the  [leo^ile  and  the  permission  of  a 
prophet,  it  was  iK>t  likely  to  be  unlimited  in  its 
extent  or  ariiitrary  in  its  exercise.  The  govern- 
ment of  Gotl,  indeed,  remained,  being  rather  con- 
ccaleel  and  complicati d  than  disowned,  much  less 
KHperseded.  The  king  ruled  not  in  his  own 
right,  nor  in  viitiieof  the  choice  of  the  peo]de,  but 
by  concession  from  oti  high,  ami  partly  as  the 
servant  and  partly  as  the  reprejCiitative  of  the 
theocracy.  How  insecure,  indeed,  was  the  tenure 
of  the  kingly  ))ovver,  how  restricted  it  was  in  its 
authority,  apjieais  dear  from  the  comparative 
facility  with  which  the  crown  was  trarisferreil 
from  S.iul  to  David;  and  the  ])art  whicli  the  jiro- 
phel  SiUiiuel  took  in  ellectiiig  that  transference 
};oints  out  tlif  qiiaiter  where  lay  the  power  wiiieh 
limited,  if  it  ilid  not  primarily,  at  least,  control 
the  royal  authority.  It  must,  however,  be  added, 
that  if  religion  narrowed  this  authority,  it  also 
invested  it  with  a  sacredness  which  could  emanate 
from  no  other  source.  Liable  as  the  Israelite 
kings  were  to  inlerCereiice  on  the  part  of  jiiiest 
and  jirophet,  they  were,  liy  the  same  divine  power, 
shielded  from  the  unholy  hands  of  the  pruiane 
vulgar;  and  it  was  at  once  impiety  and  rebellion 
tf.  d)  injury  to  •  the  Lord's  anointeil  '  (Ps.  ii.  6,  7, 
fq.).  Instances  aie  not  wanting  to  corroboiate 
and  extend  these  geneial  observations  When 
Saul  was  in  an  extie^nitv  before  the  Philistines 
(I  Sam.  xxviii.),  he  resorted  to  the  usual  methods 
of  obtaining:  counsel  :  '  Saul  in(}uired  of  the  Lord, 
the  Lord  answered  hiiri  not,  neither  liy  ilieams, 
nor  by  Urim,  nc  liy  ]iro])hets.'  So  David,  when 
in  need  (it'a<lvice  in  war  (1  Sam  xxx.  7,1,  resorted 
to  Aljialhar  the  |)i  icst.  who,  liy  means  of  the 
rplioil,  inquired  of  the  Lord,  and  flieieupon  urgt  ', 


the  king  to  take  a  certain  course,  which  proved 
successful  (see  also  2  Sam.  ii.  1).  Sometimes, 
indeed,  as  appears  from  1  Sam.  xxviii.,  it  was  a 
j)ro|)het  who  acted  the  part  of  prime  minister,  or 
chief  counsellor,  to  the  king,  and  wlio,  as  iiearing 
that  sacred  character,  must  have  possessed  very 
weighty  influence  in  the  royal  divan  (I  Kings 
xxii.  7,  sq.}.  We  must  not,  however,  exjiect  to 
find  any  definite  and  jiermanent  distiibution  of 
jiower,  any  legal  determination  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives as  discriminated  from  the  divine  autho- 
rity ;  circumstances,  as  they  prompted  certain 
deeds,  restricted  or  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the  ir.o- 
narch's  action.  Thus,  in  I  Sam.  xi.  4,  sq.,  we 
find  Saul,  in  an  emergency,  assuming,  without 
consultation  or  deliberation,  the  power  of  demand- 
ing something  like  a  levy  en  inassc,  and  of  pro- 
claiming instant  war.  With  the  king  lay  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  list  resort  (2  Sam. 
XV.  2;  1  Kings  iii.  16,  sq.).  He  also  possessed 
the  power  of  life  and  death  (2  Sam.  xiv.).  Tc 
provide  for  and  superintend  the  public  worship 
was  at  once  his  duty  and  his  highest  honour 
(1  Kings  viii.  ;  2Kingsxii.  4;  xviii.  4  ;  xxiii.  I). 
One  reason  why  the  people  requested  a  king  wa» 
that  they  might  have  a  recognised  leader  in  wai 
(1  Sam.  viii.  20).  Tiie  Mosaic  laiv  oiiiered  a 
powerfid  hindrance  to  royal  despotism  (1  Sam. 
X.  25).  The  j)eo])le  also,  by  meain  of  their  elders, 
formed  an  ex]jress  coni))act.  by  whicli  they  stipu- 
lated for  their  rights  (1  K'ngs  xii.  4),  and  were 
from  time  to  time  appealed  to,  gener.lly  in  cases 
of  'great  pith  and  moment'  (1  Chron.  xxix.  1; 
2  Kings  xi.  17;  Joseph.,  De  Bell.  Ju.l.  ii.  1.  *2). 
Nor  ili  1  the  jieople  fail  to  interpose  their  will, 
where  they  thought  it  necessary,  in  ojiposition  to 
that  of  the  monarch  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4r)).  The  part 
which  Nathan  took  against  David  shows  how 
ell'ective,  as  well  as  bolil,  was  the  check  exerted 
by  the  (irojihets  ;  indeed,  most  of  the  j)ro])hetic 
history  is  the  history  of  the  noblest  opposition  ever 
maile  to  the  vices  alike  of  royalty,  priesthood, 
and  peo])le.  If  needful,  the  iiropliet  hesitate!  not 
to  demand  an  audience  of  the  king,  nor  was  he 
dazzled  or  deterre<l  by  royal  ]).)wer  and  pomp 
(1  Kings  XX.  22,  38  ;  2  Kings  i.  I5j.  As,  how- 
ever,  the  monarch  helil  the  sword,  the  insfiument 
of  death  was  sometimes  made  to  jirevail  over 
every  restraining  influence  (1  Sam.  x\ii.   17). 

After  the  traii>,fer  of  the  crown  I'roni  Saul  to 
David,  the  royal  jiower  was  annexed  to  the  house 
of  the  latter,  passing  from  father  to  sou,  with  pre- 
ference to  the  eldest  born,  though  he  might  be  a 
minor.  .lehoash  was  seven  years  old  when  he 
began  to  reigii  (2  Kings  xi.  'M).  This  rule  wa* 
not,  however,  rigidly  observed,  for  instances  are 
not  wanting  in  which  nomination  of  a  younger  son 
gave  him  a  preferable  title  to  the  crown  (I  Kings 
i.  17:  2  Chron.  xi.  21):  the  people,  too,  and 
even  foreign  powers,  at  a  later  per'oil,  interrujited 
the  regular  transmission  of  roval  •uithority  ^2 
Kings  x.\i.  24;  xxiii.  24,  3n;"xxiv.  17j.  'The 
ceremony  of  anointing,  whiidi  was  observed  at 
least  in  the  case  of  Saul,  Daviil,  ami  Solo- 
mon (1  Sam,  ix.  14;  x.  I  ;  xv.  1  ;  xvi.  12; 
2  Sam.  ii.  4  ;  v.  I  ;  1  Kings  i.  34  ;  xxxix.  6), 
and  -n  which  tlie  prophet  or  high-piiest  who  per- 
foimeu  the  rite  acted  as  the  repit^senlative  of  the 
theocracy  and  the  expounder  of  the  will  of  1'ei.veij, 
must  liave  given  to  the  spirltnai  power  ve/y  con* 
sideiable   influence;  and  l)Otl«   in  this  jtarticulai 
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and  in  the  very  nature  of  the  observance  directs 
the  mind  ti)  Egypt,  where  tlie  same  custom  pre- 
vailed, and  where  liie  power  of  the  ])riestly  caste 
wa«  immense  (Wilkinson's  Auclent  Egyptians, 
V.  270).  Indeed,  tlie  ceremony  seems  to  have 
been  essential  to  constitute  a  legitimate  monarch 
(2  Kings  xi.  12;  xxiii.  30);  and  thus  the  autlio- 
rities  of  tlie  Jewish  churcli  iield  in  their  hands, 
and  had  sulsject  to  theii  will,  a  most  important 
pjwer,  wliicii  they  could  use  either  for  tiieir  own 
])U'poses  or  the  common  good.  In  consecjuence 
of  the  general  observance  of  this  ceremony,  the 
term  'anointed,'  '  the  Lord's  anointed'  (1  Sam. 
ii.  10;  xvi.  fi;  xxiv.  6;  2  Sam.  xix.  21;  Ps. 
ii.  '2:  Lam.  iv.  20),  came  to  be  employed  iu 
rhetorical  and  poetical  diction  as  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  tlie  designation  king.  We  have  seen 
in  tlie  case  of  Saul  tliat  personal  and  even  ex- 
ternal qualities  had  their  influence  in  procuring 
reaily  obedience  to  a  sovereign;  and  fuitlier  evi- 
dence to  tlie  same  ell'ect  may  be  found  in  Ps.  xlv. 
3;  Ezek.  xxviii.  12  :  such  qualities  would  natu- 
rally excite  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peoi'le,  who 
appear  to  have  manifested  their  approval  by  accla- 
mations (1  Sam.  X.  21  ;  1  Kings  i.  25;  2  Kings 
ix.  13;  xi.  13;  2  Chron.  xxiii.  11  ;  see  also  Jo- 
seph. De  Bell.  Jiid.,  i.  33.  9).  Jubilant  music 
formed  a  part  of  the  popular  rejoicings  (1  Kings 
i.  10)  ;  tiiank-ofierings  were  made  (I  Kings  i.  25); 
tiie  new  sovereign  rode  in  soleum  procession  on  the 
royal  mule  of  his  predecessor  (1  Kings  i.  38),  and 
took  possession  of  the  royal  harem — an  act  which 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less  essential  than 
other  oliserva'ices  which  appear  to  us  to  wear  a 
higher  character  (1  Kings  ii.  13,  22;  '2  Sam.  xvi. 
22).  A  numerous  haiem,  indeed,  was  among  the 
most  high'y  estimated  of  the  royal  luxuries  (2  Sam. 
v.  13;  1  Kings  xi.  1  ;  xx.  3).  It  was  under  the 
supervision  and  control  of  eunuchs,  and  passed 
fiom  one  monarcii  to  another  as  a  part  of  the 
crown  pro[)erty  (2  Sam.  xii.  8).  The  law  (Deut. 
xvii.  17  ,  foieseeiag  evils  such  as  that  l)y  wliich 
Siilomon,  in  his  later  years,  was  turned  away  trom 
his  fidelity  to  Goii,  had  strictly  forbidden  many 
wives;  but  Eastern  iiassions  and  usages  were  too 
strong  lor  a  mere  written  prohibition,  and  a  cor- 
rupted religion  became  a  ])ander  to  royal  lust, 
interpreting  the  divine  ronmiand  as  sanctioning 
eighteen  as  the  minimum  of  wives  and  Concubines. 
In  the  original  distriljution  of  the  land  no  share, 
of  course,  was  reserved  for  a  merely  possible 
monarch ;  yet  the  kings  were  not  witliout  seveial 
sources  of  incoine.  In  tlie  earlier  jieriods  of  the 
monarchy  the  simple  maimers  wliich  j)revailed 
would  render  copious  revenues  unnecessary  ;  and 
a  throne  which  was  the  lesult  of  a  spontaneous 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  people,  would  easily 
find  supjiort  in  free  will  ofl'erings,  especially  in 
a  part  of  the  world  where  the  great  are  never 
approached  without  a  ])resent.  There  seems  also 
Teas  >n  to  conclude  that  the  amount  of  the  con- 
tiibuiions  made  hy  the  peo]jle  for  the  sustenance 
of  the  monarch  depended,  in  a  n;ea3ure,  on  the 
degree  of  popularity  which,  in  any  jjarticular 
case,  he  enjoyeiL  or  tiie  degree  of  service  which 
he  obviously  rendered  to  the  state  (1  Sam.  x.  27  ; 
xvi.  20  ;  2  Sam.  viii.  11  ;  1  Kings  x.  1 1.  2.1,  sq.). 
That  jiresents  of  small  value  and  humble  natuie 
were  not  despised  or  ihouglit  imtit  for  the  accepf- 
dn'e  of  rojalty,  nwy  be  learnt  from  that  widch 
Jeasti  seivf  to  Ss.ul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  20),  'an  ass,  with 
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bread  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  a  kid.'  The 
inilirect  detail  •  of  the  substance  which  was  kinj 
David's,"  found  in  1  Cluon.  xxvii.  25,  sq.  (comp. 

1  Sam.  viii.  14;  2  Chron.  xxvi.  10,  sq.),  show* 
at  how  early  a  jjeriod  the  Israelitish  throne  w«4 
in  possession  of  very  large  ])ro|)erty,  both  per- 
sonal and  real.  The  royal  treasury  was  re- 
jilenished  by  conliscation,  as  in  the  case  of  Naboth 
(I    Kings   xxi.    16;  comp.   Kzek.    xlvi.   16,   sq. ; 

2  Sam.  xvi.  4).  Nor  were  taxes  unknown. 
Samuel  had  predicteii  (1  .Sam.  viii.  15),  '  He 
will  take  the  tenth  of  your  seed  and  of  your  vine- 
yards,'&c. ;  and  so  in  other  j'assages  (1  Kings 
V.  13;  ix,  21)  we  find  that  levies  b.ith  of  men 
and  money  were  made  for  the  monarch's  pur- 
poses; and,  in  cases  of  sjjecial  need,  tliese  exac- 
tions were  large  and  rigorously  levied  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  35),  as  when  Jehoiakim  '  taxed  the  land  to 
give  the  money  according  to  the  commandment 
of  Pharaoh;  he  exacted  the  silver  and  the  gold  ol 
the  |ieople  of  the  laiul,  of  e\ery  one  according  to 
his  taxation.'  So  long,  however,  as  the  native 
vigour  of  a  young  monarchy  made  victory  easy 
and  frequent,  large  revenues  came  to  the  king 
Aoni  the  spoils  of  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  2,  sq.).  Com- 
merce also  supplied  abundant  resoinces  (1  Kings 
X.  15).  In  the  14th  verse  of  the  chajiter  last 
referred  to,  it  is  said  that  •  the  weight  of  gohl  that 
came  to  Solomon  in  one  year  was  six  hundred 
three  score  and  six  talents  of  gold.'  In  tlie  same 
connection  we  find  jiaititulais  which  give  a  high 
idea  of  Solomon's  opulence  and  sjilendour:  '  Two 
hiujdred  targets  of  beaten  gold,  each  of  six  hun- 
dred shekels;  three  bundled  shields  of  beaten 
gold,  of  three  pounils  of  gold  each  ;  a  great  throne 
of  ivory,  overlaid  with  the  best  gold  ;  drinking- 
vessels  of  gold:  silver  was  accounted  nothing  of 
in  Solomon's  days.'  A  navy  is  also  s])oken  of, 
which  was  at  sea  with  the  navy  of  Hiram,  king  of 
Tyre  :  this  navy  came  once  in  every  tiiree  years, 
bringing  gold  anil  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  ]:ea- 
cocks.  '  So  king  Sidomon  exceeded  all  the  kings 
oi"  the  earth  for  ri<'lies.' 

According  to  Oriental  cnsfnm,  much  ceremony 
and  outward  show  of  respect  were  observed.  Those 
who  were  intended  to  be  received  with  special 
honour  weie  placed  on  the  king's  right  hand 
(1  Kings  ii.  HI)  The  most  piofuund  homage 
was  ])aid  to  the  monarch,  which  was  required  not 
meiely  by  common  usage,  liut  t)y  the  voice  of 
religiiius  wisdom  (Prov.  xxiv.  21)  — a  requiiement 
wliich  was  not  unnatural  in  regard  to  an  oflice 
tliat  was  accounted  of  ilivine  origin,  and  to  have 
a  sort  of  vice-divine  auihcirity.  Tlio-e  who  pre- 
sented tliemsehes  he  ore  the  royal  jiiesence  fell 
with  their  face  towards  the  ground  till  their  fore- 
head touched  it  (1  Sam.  xxv.  23;  2  Sam.  ix. 
6  ;  xix.  IS),  thus  worsh  pjiing  or  doing  olieisance 
to  the  monarch,  a  ceremony  from  which  even  the 
royal  spouse  was  not  exempted  (1  Kings  i.  16). 
A  kiss  was  among  the  established  tokens  of  rever- 
ence (1  Sam.  X.  1  ;  Ps.  ii.  12),  as  were  also  hyjier- 
bolical  wishes  of  good  (Dan.  ii.  4  ;  iii.  9).  .Serious 
otVences  against  the  king  were  punished  with  death 
(1   Kings  xxi.  10). 

Deriving  their  power  originally  from  the  wishes 
of  tiie  pe<;ple,  and  being  one  ot'  'he  same  race,  the 
Hebrew  kings  were  natuiallv  less  des[iiitic  tlian 
other  Oriental  so\ereigns,  muigled  more  with  llieii 
subjects,  and  were  liy  no  means  difticiilt  of  access 
(2  Sam.  xix.  8  ;   I  Kings  xx.  39  ;  Jer.  ixxviii.  7  j 
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I  Kings  iii.  16;  2  Kings  vi.  26;  viii.  3).  After 
deatli  tlie  inonarclis  were  interred  in  the  royal 
cemetery  in  Jerusalem  :  '  So  David  slept  with  liis 
fatliers,  and  was  buried  in  the  city  of  David  ' 
(I  Kings  ii.  10;  xi.  43;  xiv.  31).  But  l)ad 
kings  were  excliidetl  '  from  the  lepulclires  of  the 
kinM;s  of  Israel  '  (2  Chrou.  xxviii.  27)  In 
I  Kings  iv.  will  be  found  an  euuineration  of  the 
high  officers  of  state  under  the  reign  of  Solomon 
(see  also  I  Kings  x.  5  ;  xii.  IS  ;  xviii.  3  ;  2  Kings 
viii.  16;  X.  22;  xviii.  18;  xix.  2;  1  Chron.  xxvii. 
25;  Isa.  xxii.  15:  Jer.  Iii.  23).  The  misdeeds 
of  the  Jewish  crown,  and  the  boldness  with  which 
they  were  reproved,  may  be  seen  exemplified  in 
Jer.  xxii. :  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Execute  judg- 
ment anil  rigliteousness,  and  do  no  wrong;  do  no 
violence  to  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  nor  the 
widow;  neither  shed  innocent  blood.  Hut  if  ye 
will  not  hear  these  words,  this  house  shall  become 
a  desolation.'  &c.  Reference  on  the  subject  here 
*reated  of  may  i)e  made  to  Schickard,  Jus  Be- 
(f'mm  Ilebraor.  Tiibing.  1621  ;  Carpzov,  Appar. 
^Crlt.  11.  52;  Michaelis,  Mos.  Recht,  i.  298; 
Othon.  Lex.  Rabbin,  p.  575.— J.  R.  B. 

KINGS,  BOOKS  OF.  Tiie  two  i)ooks  of 
Kings  fottned  anciently  hut  one  l)ook  in  the 
w'e.vish  Scriptures.  The  present  division,  follow- 
ing the  Septuagint  and  Latin  versions,  has  been 
common  in  the  Hebrew  Bibles  since  the  Venetian 
editions  of  Bomberg.  That  the  book  was  origin- 
ally iin  unliroken  treatise  is  aflirmed  by  Origen 
and  Jerome,  Melito  of  Sardis,  and  Josephus, 
(Origen,  apud  Euseb.  Prmp.  Evang.  vi.  25, 
BaciKdcav  ipirrj,  rcrapTT],  ev  kvi  Ovafj./xe\fX 
AojSiS ;  Hieronym.  Pfo/off.  Gal. ;  Joseph.  Co«/. 
Ajnon.  i  8).  (iieat  stress  cannot  always  Ije  laid 
on  the  Jewish  forms  of  the  sacred  books,  as  they 
were  arranged  so  as  to  corresjiond  witli  tiie  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  The  old  Jewish  name 
was    borrowed,   as  usual,  from   the   commencing 

words  of  the  book,  "IIT  "l^DHI,  Grecized  as  in  tlie 
above  quotdtloii  from  Eusebius.  The  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  now  number  them  as  the  third  and 
fourth  books  of  Kings,  reckoning  the  two  liooks  of 
Samuel  the  first  and  second.     Their  present  title, 

D*D?I3,  Ba(ri\6iwi/,  Regum,  in  ttie  opinion  of 
Kavernick,  has  respect  more  to  the  formal  than 
essential  character  of  the  composition  (^Einleituiig, 
^  168);  yet  under  such  forms  of  government  as 
tlioje  of  Jndah  and  Israel  the  royal  )ierson  and 
uame  are  intimately  associated  with  all  national 
6,cts  and  movements,  legal  decisions,  warlike 
preparations,  dorrieslic  legislation,  and  foreign 
ptjlicy.  The  reign  of  an  Oriental  prince  is  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  his  nation  during  the 
period  of  his  sovereignty.  More  especially  in  the 
theocratic  constitution  of  the  Jewish  realm  tl'.e 
character  of  the  monarch  was  an  important  ele- 
ment of  national  history,  and,  of  necessity,  it  had 
considerable  influence  on  the  fate  and  fortunes  of 
the  people. 

The  liooks  of  Kings  contain  the  brief  atmals  of 
a  long  perictd,  from  tiie  accession  of  Solomon  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  common vveaUh.  The  first 
chapters  descrifie  the  reign  of  Solomon  over  the 
uii.ted  kingdom,  and  the  revolt  under  Rehoboam. 
Tlie  history  of  tlie  rival  states  is  next  narrated  in 
parall«i  sections  till  the  period  of  Israels  down- 
fiB.'i  oil  the  invasion  of  Shalmanezer.  Then  the 
remaining  years  of  the  principality  of  Judah  are 
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recorded  till  the  conquest  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  commenceiTient  of  tlie  Babylonish  captivity. 
In  the  article  Isiiaei.,  the  period  com]irised  haj 
been  exhib'.ted  under  the  name  and  reign  of  the 
kings  who  are  mentioned  in  these  books,  an:.^ 
there  also,  and  in  tlie  article  Judah,  the  chr(»- 
nology  of  the  books  has  been  suflicientlj*  con- 
sidered. 

There  are  some  peculiarities  in  this  succinct 
history  worthy  of  attention.  It  is  very  brief,  but 
very  suggestive.  It  is  not  a  iiiography  of  the 
sovereigns,  nor  a  mere  record  of  political  occur- 
rences, nor  yet  an  ecclesiastical  register.  King, 
church,  and  state  are  all  comprised  in  their 
sacred  relations.  It  is  a  theocratic  history,  a 
retrospective  survey  of  the  kingdoms  as  existing 
under  a  theocratic  government.  'I'he  character 
of  the  sovereign  is  tested  by  his  fidelitv  to  the 
religious  obligations  of  his  ofMce,  and  ihis  decision 
in  reference  to  his  conduct  is  geneiallv  added  to 
the  notice  of  his  accession.  The  new  king's 
religious  character  is  generally  portrayed  by  its 
similaiily  or  opposition  to  the  way  of  David,  of  his 
father,  or  of  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nebat,  '  who  made 
Israel  to  sin.'  Ecclesiastical  aflaiis  are  noticed 
with  a  similar  purpose,  and  in  contrast  with  past 
or  ))revalent  apostacy,  especially  as  manifested  in 
the  pojiular  superstitions,  whose  shrines  were  on 
the  '  high  places.'  Political  or  national  incidents 
are  introduced  in  general  for  the  sake  of  illus- 
trating the  influence  of  religion  on  civic  pros- 
perity ;  of  sliowing  how  the  theocracy  maintained 
a  vigilant  and  vengeful  guardianship  over  its 
rights  and  privileges — adherence  to  its  jirinciples 
securing  peace  and  plenty,  disobedience  to  (hem 
bringing  along  with  it  su(hlen  and  severe  retribu- 
tion. The  books  of  Kings  are  a  verification  of 
the  Mosaic  warnings,  and  the  author  of  them  has 
kept  this  steadily  in  view.  He  has  given  a  firief 
history  of  his  people,  arranged  under  the  various 
political  chiefs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that 
the  government  was  essentially  theocratic,  that  its 
s])irit,  as  ileveloped  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  was 
never  extinct,  however  moddied  or  inactive  it 
might  sometimes  appear. 

Thus  the  books  of  Kings  appear  in  a  religious 
costume,  quite  diH'erent  from  the  form  they  would 
have  assumed  either  as  a  political  or  ecclesias- 
tical narrative.  In  the  one  case  legislr five  enact- 
ments, royal  edicts,  popular  movements,  would 
have  occupied  a  prominent  place ;  in  the  other, 
sacerdotal  arrangements,  Levitical  service,  music 
and  pageantry,  would  liave  tilled  the  leading 
sections  of  the  treatise.  In  either  view  the  points 
adduced  would  have  had  a  restricted  reference  to 
the  palace  or  the  temple,  the  snvereign  or  the 
pontiff,  tlie  court  or  the  priesthood,  the  throne  or 
the  altar,  the  tribute  or  tithes,  the  nation  on  its 
farms,  or  the  tribes  in  the  courts  of  the  sacred 
edifice.  But  the  theocracy  conjoined  both  the 
political  and  religious  elements,  and  the  inspirwl 
annalist  unites  them  as  essential  to  his  desigu 
The  agency  of  divinity  is  constantly  recognised, 
the  hand  of  Jehovali  is  continually  acknowledged. 
The  chief  organ  of  tieocralic  inlluence  enjoys 
jieculiar  prominence.  We  refer  to  the  incessant 
agency  of  the  projihets,  their  great  power  and 
pecidiar  modes  of  action  as  detailed  by  the  com- 
poser of  the  books  of  Kings.  They  intert'eied 
with  the  succession,  and  their  inslnimentality 
was  apparent  in   the  schism.     They   roused    i\)4 
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C])le,  and  they  biaved  the  sovereign.  Tiie 
ancc  of  power  was  in  their  liands;  tlie  regal 
dignity  seemed  to  he  sometimes  at  their  disjjosah 
In  times  of  emertrenoy  they  dispen-:ed  with  usual 
modes  of  pnicoihive,  and  assumed  an  authority 
with  which  no  subject  in  an  oidinary  state  can 
safely  be  intrusted,  executing  the  law  with  a  sum- 
mary promptness  which  rendered  opposition  im- 
possible, or  ot  least  unavailing.  They  felt  their 
divine  commission,  and  that  thfv  were  the  cus 
todiers  of  the  rights  of  Jehovali.  At  the  same  time 
they  protected  tlie  iiitert'sts  of  the  nation,  and, 
could  we  divest  tlie  term  of  its  association  with 
unprincipled  tnrl)ulence  and  sedition,  we  would, 
like  ^Viner,  style  them  the  demagogues  of  Israel 
(Winer,  Iteahcnrt.  ait.  Prophet).  Tlie  divine 
prerogative  was  to  tliein  a  vested  riglit,  guarded 
witli  a  sacred  jealousy  from  royal  usurpation  or 
\  'polar  invasion  ;  and  the  interests  of  the  people 
^  ere  as  religiously  jirotected  against  encroach- 
ments, too  easily  made  imder  a  form  of  govern- 
ment winch  liad  not  the  safeguard  of  popular 
representation  or  aristocratic  privilege.  Tlie 
priestliood  was  in  many  instances,  tliough  there 
are  some  illustrious  exceptions,  merely  the  crep,- 
ture  of  the  crown,  and  therefore  it  hecauie  the 
proprtefenthitin   to   assert  its.  dignity   and    stand 

forth  in  the  maiestic  insignia  of  an  embassy  from 
1 

Tlie  truth  of  these  sentiments,  as  to  the  metliod, 
desitjn,  and  composition  of  the  books  of  Kings,  is 
confirmed  by  ample  evidence. 

1.  Large  space  is  occupied  with  the  building 
of  the  temple — the  jialace  of  the  Divine  Protector 
■ — his  throne  iti  it  being  above  liie  mercyseat  and 
between  the  cherubim  (ch.  v.-viii.).  Care  is 
taken  to  record  the  miraculous  phenomenon  of 
the  descent  of  the  .Sciiekinali  (ch.  viii,  10).  The 
prayer  of  Suloinon  at  the  dedication  of  the  iiouse 
is  full  of  theocratic  views  and  aspirations. 

2.  Refeienre  is  olten  made  to  the  Mosaic  Law 
with  its  jirovisions  ;  and  allusions  to  tlie  earlier 
history  of  the  J)eople  frequently  occur  (1  Kings 
ii.  3;  iii.  H;  vi.  11,  12;  viii.  58,  &c. :  2  Kings 
X.  31  ;  xiv.  6  :  xvii.  13,  15,  37 ;  xviii.  4-G  ;  xxi. 
1-Sj.  Allusions  to  tlie  iVIo.saic  code  aie  found 
more  frequently  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
book,  when  the  kingdom  was  drawing  near  its 
termination,  as  if  to  account  for  its  decay  and 
ap])roaching  fate. 

3.  Phvases  expressive  of  Divine  interference 
are  frequently  introduced  (1  Kings  xi.  3(  ;  xii. 
15:   xii-.  1.  2,  9;  and  xx.  1.3,  &c.). 

4.  Prophetic  interposition  is  a  very  prominent 
theme  of  record.  It  fills  tlic  vivid  foreground  of 
llie  historical  jiicture.  Nathan  was  occupied  in 
the  succession  ofSolomon  (1  Kings  i.  45)  ;  Aliijah 
was  concerned  in  the  revolt  (xi.  29-40).  Slie- 
maiali  di.-.ban(ied  the  troops  whicli  Rehoboam  had 
nnistered  (xii.  21).  Aliijah  jiredicted  the  ruin 
of  .lerobonm,  wliose  elevation  he  bad  promoted 
^'xiv.  1).  Jehu,  the  prophet,  doomed  the  liouse  of 
IJaasha  (xvi.  I).  The  reign  of  Ahab  and  Aliaziah 
i.s  marked  by  the  bold,  ra]iid,  mysterious  move- 
ments of  Elijah.  Under  Aba.b  occurs  the  predic- 
tion of  Micaiah  (xxii.  8).  Tlie  actions  and  oracles 
of  Eiislia  form  the  m.ir\elloas  tojiics  of  narration 
under  several  reii,'ris.  The  agency  of  Isaiah  is 
also  recognised  (2  Kings  x'ix.  20;  xx.  16).  Be- 
sides 1  Kings  xiii.  presents  another  instance  of 
prophetic  operation  ;  and  in  xx.  35,  the  oracle  oi 
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an  unlinowri  prophet  is  also  rehearsed.  Huldah, 
the  prophetess,  was  an  im]iortant  personage  under 
the  government  of  Josiali  (2  Kings  xxii.  14), 
Care  is  also  taken  to  report  the  fuliilment  of  strife 
ing  prophecies,  in  the  usual  jjhrase,  'according  t« 
the  word  of  the  Lord'  (1  Kings  xii.  15;  xv.  29; 
xvi.  12;  2  Kings  xxiii.  15-18  ;  ix.  30  ;  xxiv.  2). 
So,  too,  the  Old  Syriac  version  pielixes,  'Here 
follows  the  book  of  the  kings  who  flourished  among 
the  ancient  peo]i!e  ;  anil  in  this  is  also  exhibited 
tiie  liistory  of  the  prophets  who  flourished  during 
their  times.' 

5.  Tticocratic  influence  is  recognised  iioth  m 
the  deposition  and  succession  ot  kings  (1  Kings 
xiii.  33  ;  xv.  4,  5,  29,  30;  2  Kings  xi.  17,  &c.). 
Compare  on  the  whole  of  this  view  Havernick, 
Einlvit.  §  168;  Jalin,  Introchict.  ^  40;  CJesenius, 
UeberJcs.  vol.  i.  ]i.  934.  It  is  thus  a]iparent  that 
the  object  of  the  author  of  the  Books  of  Kings  was, 
to  describe  the  history  of  the  kingdoms,  especi.illy 
in  connection  with  the  theocratic  element.  T'  is 
design  accounts  for  what  l)e  Welte  (^EhiJeit. 
§  185)  characteristically  terms  der  steife  proi/ic- 
tisdie  pragmutismiis,  and  for  the  frecjuent  myth.* 
which  this  writer  finds  in  tiiese  hooks. 

The  authorship  and  age  of  tliis  historical  treati.se 
may  admit  o^  several  snp])ositions.  Whatever 
weie  the  original  sources,  the  books  are  evidently 
the  composition  of  one  writer.  Tlie  style  is 
generally  uniform  throughout.  The  same  I'oinis 
of  expression  aie  used  to  denote  the  s.ime 
thing,  e.  jr.  the  male  sex  (1  Kings  xiv.  10,  &c.); 
tlie  (leatli  of  a  king  (1  Kings  xi.  43,  ike);  modes 
of  allusion  to  the  law  (1  Kings  xi.  i3);  lif.elity 
to  Jehovah  (1  Kings  viii.  63,  kc.  ;  I)e  Wette, 
Einlcit.  6  184,  a;  Hii\ernick,  Einleit.  §  171). 
Similar  idioms  are  ever  recurring,  so  as  to  pr(;ductt 
a  uniformity  of  style  (Moiiotouie  der  Darstclhntg, 
Hiivernick,  I.e.).  The  sources  whence  this  historrc 
information  has  been  derived  have  been  variously 
named.  Tbat  annals  cotitemporary  with  the 
events  which  they  describe  v.'cre  written  in  the 
early  period  of  the  Jewish  state,  may  be  at  once 
admitted.  Eiclihorn  supposes  that  tire  sources  of 
'  Kings'  weie  private  bisti.rical  works  {Enileit. 
§  482),  De  Wette,  from  the  leLjeiids  related  in 
them,  cannot  believe  them  to  be  official  docu- 
ments. Bertlioldt,  H>;verni(k,  and  iVIovers  bold 
that  the  books  are  extracts  from  thejiubllc  annaliJ 
(comji.  Hiivernick,  §  169).  The  inspiied  historio- 
grapher refers  his  readers  to  these  sources  of  evi- 
dence in  such  frequent  phrases  as  ""Ii"!  "in^l  '  the 
rest  of  the  acts."  Such  a  relereiice  is  made  espe- 
cially to  the  sources,  when  oilier  royal  acts  than 
those  narrated  in  the  books  of  Kings  aie  glanced 
ftt.  These  sources  are  styled  the  book  of  the 
Chronicles  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  or  Israel.  Si- 
milar iihiaseology  is  used  in  Esther  x.  2;  vi.  1, 
to  denote  the  oflicial  annals  of  tiie  Persian  emjiire. 
Public  documents  are  sjioken  of  in  the  same  way 
(Nell.  xii.  23).  There  is  little  reason  to  supjiose 
that  the  book  referred  to  in  this  last  passage  is 
that  styled  Cliroiiicles  in  our  cojiy  of  the  Scrij)- 
tures  (Movers,  Chronik,  §  234).  So  we  infer  that 
the  '  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings,"  so  often 
alluded  to,  was  an  authentic  document,  [uiblic 
and  oflicial.  Once  indeed  mention  is  made  of  a 
woik  entitled  '  The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solo- 
moTi  " 

That  the   prophets  themselves  were  employed 
in  recordi-jg  contemporaneous  events,  is  evident 
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from  2  Chron.  xx.  31;  1  Chron.  xxix.  29.  In 
the  course  of  tlie  narrative  we  meet  with  many 
instances  of  description,  having  the  freslmess  ind 
form  of  nature,  anil  wliich  are  apparently  direct 
quotations  from  some  journal,  written  by  one  who 
testilied  what  he  had  seen  (I  Kings  xx.  10; 
2  Kings  xii.  15;  xiv.  8).  Thus  the  credibility 
of  the  liistory  contained  in  these  books  rests  upon 
a  sure  foundation.  What  neologists  style  their 
mythical  ciiaracter  or  colouring  furnishes  to 
every  believer  in  the  reality  of  the  theocratic 
government  established  by  Moses,  continued  evi- 
dence tliat  the  Jews  were  G.id's  peculiar  people — 
that  Jehov.ih-  was  their  sovereign  (H;ivernick, 
§  170  ;  Hengstenberg,  Beitr.  ii.  169). 

As  to  what  has  been  termed  the  anti-Israelitish 
spirit  of  the  work  (Berfholdt,  EiideU.  \h  94;i),  we 
do  not  perceive  it.  Truth  required  that  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  should  be  descrilied  in  its  real 
character.  Idol-woiship  was  connected  with  its 
foundation:  moscholatry  was  a  state  provision; 
fidelity  obliged  the  annalist  to  state  tiiat  all  its 
kings  patronized  the  institutions  of  Bethel  and 
Dan,  while  eight,  at  least,  of  "the  Jewish  sove- 
reigns adhered  to  the  true  religion,  anil  that  tiie 
majority  of  its  kings  perished  in  insurrection, 
while  those  of  Judah,  in  general,  were  exempted 
from  seditious  tumults  and  assassination. 

Now,  the  compiler  from  these  old  documents 
—he  who  shaped  them  into  the  form  they  have 
in  our  present  liooks  of  Kings— must  have  lived 
in  a  late  age.  Tiie  Second  Book  of  Kings  con- 
cludes with  an  account  of  the  liberation  of 
Jehoiachin,  king  of  Judah,  from  ])ri3on  in  Ba- 
tylon" — an  event  whicli,  according  to  Jahii, 
happened  in  the  twenty-sixtii,  or  according  to 
Prideaux,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  Jahn  and  Hiivernick 
place  the  cou'.positiou  of  '  Kings  in  tiie  reign 
of  Evil-merinlach  ;  and  l)e  Welle,  towards  tiie 
end  of  the  Cai)tivity.  Instances  of  later  phra- 
seology occmiing  in  the  books  of  Kings  are 
given  by  De  Wetle  (§  115.  G).  Jewish  tradition 
makes  Jeremiah  the  author  {Baba-bathra,  fol. 
15.  I).  Calmet  ascribes  the  authorship  to  Ezra. 
Tiie  former  o))inioii,  adopted  by  Giotius,  and 
lately  revindicated  by  liavernick,  certainly  ap- 
pears the  more  probalile.  Tliere  is  considerable 
linguistic  alVmity  between  the  books  of  Knigs 
and  the  prophecy  of  Jeiemiah. 
Kings. 
2  K.  xvii.  13 

1  K.  X.  8 

2  K.  xxiv.-xxv.    . 

1  K.  xi.  4;   viii.  25; 
ix.  5. 

2  K.  xxi.  12 

In  the  absence  of  certain  evidence  this  opinion 
may  be  deemed  the  most  likely,  and  is  a  more 
limple  theory  than  that  of  Movers,  who  supposes 
that  Jeremiaii  compiled  a  more  ancient  iimdiiction 
a  book  of  Kings — the  source  of  our  present  trea- 
tise. It  explains  tlie  close  similarity  of  the  hool^s 
of  Kings  and  Jeiemiah  in  spirit,  style,  and  ten- 
dency, more  e.isily  and  more  satisfactorily  than  the 
supposition  "f  ]>e  Wetle,  or  any  otiier  conjecture 
of  like  naiure.  Olijfctions  against  tiiis  opinion, 
Aom  the  iiasty  way  in  wiiich  Jeremiah  iias  de- 
•cribed  iiis  ovn  times,  admit  of  an  easy  solutii/n. 
Contemporaries  were  familiar  w>  .i  liis   life  and 
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13. 
xxii.  8. 
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tinoes,  while  his  own  prophecy  contains  tlie  d«< 
sir('d  information.  Another  objection,  that  Jero» 
ndih  could  not  have  lived  longer  than  Evil- 
niL'iOvlach,  is  noticed  and  refuted  by  H'.lvernick 
{Ucber  Daniel,  \\.  II).  The  age  of  the  Jewish 
tradition  as  to  tlie  authorship  of  the  books  of 
Kings,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  (hat  they 
are  placed  among  the  Q'^N^IIT. 

In  reference  to  a])pareiit  contradictions  or 
anacinonisms,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  tiiat  the 
text  of  these  books  is  not  in  a  very  pure  state, 
and  that  in  nothing  do  copyists  blunder  more 
tiian  in  the  transcription  of  numerals.  [Chko- 
nici.es.]  -\s  to  points  of  real  or  alleged  contra- 
diction, see  Davidson's  Sacred  Hcrmeneiitia, 
]).  516.  It  has  been  sometimes  thought  that  the 
books  of  Samuel  were  the  production  of  toe 
same  redactor  who  composed  the  books  of  Kings. 
Both  conii)ositioiis  form  a  history  almost  conti- 
nuous, though  2  Sam  xvi.-xxiv.  is  evidently  an 
appendix.  That  there  should  be  many  points  of 
similarity  in  two  works  of  history  on  kindred 
themes,  and  having  a  similar  ])nipose  in  view, 
surpiises  no  one.  Tlie  close  pliilological  ailinity 
on  wliicli  SfUhelin  insists  so  much  (see  Tholuck's 
lAtcrar.  Anzeig,  1838,  p.  526).  may  thus  be 
easily  accounted  for;  yet  there  are  also  points  of 
dissimilarity.  The  language  of  'Samuel"  has 
few  maiks  of  later  usage;  the  style  has  more 
traces  of  a.i  early  age  al)i)ut  it.  The  books  of 
Samuel  have  not  the  compactness  and  symmetry 
of  the  books  of  Kings.  Tiie  greater  portion  of 
them  seems  to  be  an  original  work,  rather  than  a 
compilation. 

Toe  age  of  the  books  of  KIh-t"?  may  be  inter- 
mediate between  the  early  woik  of  Samuel  and 
tiie  later  treatise  of  Chronicles. 

The  '  liitroduitions  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
this  article  may  be  consulted.  Modern  commen- 
tators upon  '  Kings'  are  scarce,  and  there  are  not 
manj'  olil  ones:  Seb.  Leonhardi  'TTTo/j.vr]fj.ara, 
in  Ltbb.  licg.  Evf.  1606,  Lips.  1(>10-11:  Seb. 
Sclunidii  Annot.  in  Libb.  Bee/.  Strast).  U)S7  ;  and 
the  various  authois  in  the  Critici  Sacri. — J.  E. 

KINNAMON  (pjDSp),  translated  'cinnamon,' 
occvirs  in  three  places  of  Scripture;  first,  about 
ItiOO  years  before  the  Christian  era,  in  Exod. 
XXX.  23,  where  it  is  enumerated  as  one  of  tlie 
ingredients  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
iioly  anointing  oil:  'Take  thou  also  unto  thee 
jiowerful  spices,  myrrh,  and  of  sweet  cinnamon 
(kiiuiamoH  bescm)  half  as  much  (i.  e.  250 
sliekels),  togetlier  with  sweet  calamus  and  cassia.' 
If  is  next  mentioned  in  Prov.  vii.  17, '  I  have  per- 
fumed my  Ijeil  witli  niyrili,  aloes  {alialim),  and 
ciiinaiiiDii.^  And  again  in  Cant.  iv.  II,  'Spike- 
nard and  .sallVon  ;  calamus  and  ciimamon,  with 
all  trees  of  frankincense;  myrrh  and  aloes  (aha- 
litn).  wiiii  all  the  chief  spices.  Wliile  in  liev. 
xxiii.  13,  among  the  nierciiandi.se  of  Baliylon,  we 
have  '  cinnamon,  and  odours,  and  oiutinents,  and 
frankincense.' 

In  the  earliest  notice,  if  is  called  kinnamon 
bescm,  or  'sweet  cinnanion.'  Dr.  \'iiicenl  is  in- 
clined to  consider  khennah  beseni  and  khluna 
mon  bcsi'fii  as  derived  from  the  same  root. 

Many  writers  have  doubted  wiiefher  ilie  kin 
namon  of  the  Hebrews  is  tlie  same  article  that 
we  now  call  cinnamon.  Celsius  quotes  R.  Ben 
Melech   {ad  Cant.    iii.   II)  and  Saa'lias  fKxoii. 
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ttx.)  as  cousiileriiig  it  fo  be  tlie  Liffti  Aloe,  or 
Agalioi-hutn.  Otl  ers  have  doulited  whether  our 
cirniainoii  was  at  all  known  to  the  ancients.  But 
the  same  thing  has  been  said  of  almost  everj' 
other  drug  which  is  noticed  l»y  them.  If  we  were 
to  put  faith  in  all  these  doubts,  we  should  lie  left 
without  any  substances  possessed  of  suRiciently 
remarkable  projjetties  fo  have  been  articles  of 
ancient  commerce.  The  word  Kifvafiu/xof  ixicurs 
ill  many  of  the  Greek  authors,  as  Herodotus,  Hi p- 
]iocrates,  Theophra-itus,  Dioscoride.--,  Galen,  &c. 
Tlie  lirst  of  these,  writing  4f)0  years  before  tlie 
Cluistian  era,  describes  Araldaas  the  last  iniiabited 
country  towards  the  sooth,  and  as  the  only  legion 
of  the  earth  which  produces  frankincense,  myrrh, 
cinnamon,  cassia,  anil  ledanimr.  Of  cinnamon  he 
says,  •  which  we,  as  instructed  by  the  Phoenicians, 
call  Kivvajj-ajjiuv!'  He  stales,  moreover,  that  tlie 
Arabians  were  unacquainted  with  the  ])aiticular 
spot  in  wliich  it  was  produced,  liut  that  s(,me 
asserted  it  grew  in  the  region  wiiere  Bacchus  was 
educated.  From  all  this  we  can  only  infer  that  it 
was  the  jtroduction  of  a  distant  country,  prohaldy 
India,  and  that  it  was  obtained  by  the  route  of  the 
Red  Sea.  Theophrastus  (ix,  .5)  gives  a  fuller  but 
still  faliulous  account  of  its  pioduction,  and  it  is 
•lot  until  the  time  of  Dioscoriiies,  Galen,  and  the 
Feriplus  of  the  Eiythiaean  sea,  that  we  get  more 
definite  information.  Galen  says  that  cassia  and 
ciiuiamoii  are  so  much  alike  that  if  is  not  au 
easy  matter  to  distinguisli  the  one  from  the  ottier. 
This  js  a  dl!Ticiilty  that  still  continues  to  be  ex- 
perienced. Dioscorides  (i.  12)  says  that  cas- 
sia grows  in  .■Vraliia,  and  that  thei-e  are  several 
kinds  of  it;  and  of  cinnamon  he  states  also 
(1.  13)  that  there  are  several  s|)ecies,  named 
from  the  different  jjlaces  where  it  is  ]irocured. 
B",t  the  liest  sort  is  that  which  is  like  the  cassia 
oi'  Mosylcn,  and  is  itself  called  Mosyllitic,  or  as 
Pliny  says,  '  Portus  Mosyllites  quo  ciniiamo- 
miim  develiitur"  (vi.  29).  Mr.  Conley,  however, 
'II  his  edition  (if  Larcher"s  Notes  to  Herodottts,  ad- 
duces from  Bi  nce's  Travels  (vol.  vii.  j).  329),  '  the 
bastard  kind  of  cinnamon,  called  by  the  Italians 
caiiella.  which,  nofwithsfaiiding  what  Bellonins 
says,  anil  iiefore  him  Pliny,  grows  ])lentifully 
among  die  iiicerise  and  myrrh  at  Cape  Gtuirdafui, 
the  Mosij/on  promontorium  and  promoiUorittm 
aromaitcum,  and  here  only  the  distinction  obtains 
of  mountain  cassia  and  that  which  grows  on  tlie 
plain.'  Notwithstanding  this,  it  would  require 
the  testimony  of  a  careful  and  well-qualified  bota- 
nist to  ]irove  that  the  cinnamon  plant  grows  in 
Africa  as  well  as  in  Ceylon.  Several  kinds  are 
described  by  Dioscoriiles,  and  no  fewer  than  ten 
kinds  in  the  Periplus  of  Arrian  (vid.  Vincent, 
Periphis,  ii.  p.  711),  and  among  these  the 
SK\y]poTfpd,  from  the  Greek  crK\rip6s,  '  hard,' 
wliich  he  translates  '  xylocassia,'  or  '  wood  cin- 
namon,' and  states  to  be  '  a  tertn  which  occurs 
frequently,  and  jierhaps  distinguishes  the  cassia 
lignea  (wood  cinnamon)  from  the  cassia  Jisiitla 
{cannella,  or  pipe  cinnamon).'  It  is  curidus  that 
the  Persians  and  Arabians  denominate  cintiamon, 
for  which  they  give  akimona  as  the  Greek  name, 
d<ir-tceni,  evidently  derived  from  the  Hindoo 
dar-cheenee,QV  Chinese  wood,  as  if  it  hail,  like 
the  citmamon  of  the  Greeks,  been  originally  only 
tl  e  small  branches  and  twigs,  and  not  the  separated 
iark,  as  in  modern  cinnamon  and  cassia.  It 
Lag  been  tsked  '  whether  the  foreign  element  (kiv) 
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in  the  Greek  name  Kivvd/j.ajfj.oy,  does  not  ]H)int  to 
the  Chinese  origin  of  the  production  so  named?' 
But  the  Cin;,'alese  caci/ii-uama  fdulce  lignum^ 
and  the  Slalayaii  kaimanis  are  more  [irolwble 
derivations. 

Cinnamon  of  the  best  quality  is  impoited  in 
the  present  day  from  Ceylon,  an!  also  IVuni  the 
Malal»ar  coast,  in  consequence  of  the  cinnamon 
plant  {Ciiuiamomxim  Zeylunicuni)  h  ivirig  been 
introduced  there  from  Ceylon.  Aii  inieiior  kind 
is  also  exported  from  the  jieninsiila  of  India,  the 
proiluce  of  other  species  of  cinnamonif on,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  \Vight.  Fniui  these  cuiintiies  tlie  cin- 
namon and  cassia  of  the  ancients  must  most 
likely  have  Ijeen  obtained,  though  bi.th  are  also 
])n)duced  in  the  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo, 
ill  China,  and  in  Cochinchina.  Cinnamon  is  iin- 
porteil  in  iiales  and  chests — tlie  Ijundles  weigliing 
about  I  lb.  each.  The  ))ieces  consi.st  of  com- 
p.'innd  quills,  aie  about  three  f«'t  long,  slender, 
and  inclose  within  them  several  smaller  (piills. 
These  are  thin,  smooth,  of  a  biownish  ci  loin,  of  a 
warm,  sweetish,  and  agreeable  taste,  and  fragrant 
odour;  but  several  kinds  are  known  i.u  modem 
markets,  as  they  were  in  ancieat  times 


&7I.    [Laura:  kinDamomnn.] 

In  Ceylon  cinnamon  is  carefully  cultivated, 
the  best  cinnamon  gardens  lieing  on  the  south- 
western coast,  wiiere  the  soil  is  light  and  sandy, 
and  the  atmospliere  moist  from  the  prevalent 
southern  winds.  The  plants  begin  to  yield  cin- 
nannin  when  about  six  or  seven  years  old,  after 
which  the  shoots  may  be  cut  every  thiee  or  four 
years.  The  best  kinds  ol"  cinnamon  are  obtained 
from  twigs  and  shoots;  less  than  half,  or  more 
than  two  or  three  incites  in  diameter,  are  not 
peeled.  '  The  jieelingis  effected  by  making  two 
opposite,  or  when  the  branch  is  thic  k,  three  or 
four  longitudinal  incisions,  and  then  elevating  the 
baik  by  introducing  the  peeling  knile  beneath  it. 
In  twenty  lour  hours  the  epidermis  and  ijieeiiish 
pul)iy  matter  are  carefully  scra]ied  oft'.  In  a 
few  hours  the  smaller  quills  aie  introduced  into 
the  larger  ones,  and  in  this  way  congeries  of  quills 
are  formed,  ol'tui  measuring  forty  inches  in  length. 
The  bark  is  then  diied  in  the  sun,  and  afterwards 
made  into  bundles,  with  pieces  of  split  bamlwio 
twigs'  (Verclveil's  AccotaU  of  C(i/kin).  Besides 
cinnamon,  an  oil  of  cinnamon  is  obtained  in 
Ceylon,  by  macerating  the  coarser  nieces  of  the 
bark,  alter  being  reduced  to  a  coarse  jiowder,  in  sea- 
water,  for  two  days,  when  both  are  submitteil  to 
distillation.    A  fatty  substauc*^  is  also  obtained  bf 
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bniising;  and  boilino;  the  rj])er  fruit,  wliPn  an 
oily  bi)il\'  (loLits  on  tlie  surface,  which  on  cooliiiij; 
concietfis  info  a  dirty  whitish,  rather  hard,  fatty 
niiitfcr.  Some  camphor  may  he  procured  from 
the  rnnts.  Respecting  the  former,  it  yiehls  a 
striking  confirmation  of  the  minute  knowledge 
nhich  'he  ancients  had  of  some  products  of 
India.  Thus  as  we  have  eUeivhere  mentioned 
(fUssaij  on  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  p. 
10.')).  Tlieophrastin  (ix,  7)  aloni^  with  cinnamon 
and  cassia,  descrilie^  two  kinds  of  comrtct<;n,  one  a 
fruit,  and  tlie  other  employed  for  mixin.^  with  the 
most  precions  ointments.  Bodaens  a  Stapel 
(p.  inOi))  says,  ■  Quale  fuerit  hoc  comacum,  quod 
nniruentis  addehatur,  me  i^norare  faleor.'  Tliese 
BPem  to  me  to  he  sul)stances  of  which  we  have 
only  in  recent  times  acquired  any  correct  know- 
led 'e.  namely,  tlie  fruit  of  the  cinnamon  plant, 
and  the  fatty  oil  extracted  from  if,  of  wliicli  there 
are  specimens  in  the  (Kin;j;'s)  College  Museum  of 
Materia  Medica  {Easay,  p   106}. 


i| 


372.     [Kinnamomum  cassia.] 

Cassia  hark,  as  we  have  seen,  was  distinguished 
with  difticnlty  fiom  cinnamon  hy  the  ancients. 
In  the  present  day  if  is  often  sold  (or  ciiniamon; 
indeed,  iniless  a  purchaser  specify  t7-ue  cinna- 
mon, he  will  prohaljly -iie  snjjplied  with  nothing 
hut  ca.ssia.  It  is  made  np  into  similar  bundles  with 
cinnamon,  has  the  same  general  appearaticc,  smell, 
and  taste  ;  hut  its  substance  is  thicker  and  coarser, 
il9  colour  darker,  its  flavour  much  less  sweet  and 
fine  thati  that  of  Ceylon  cinnamon,  while  it  is  more 
pungent,  and  is  followed  by  a  bitter  taste;  it  is 
a'so  less  closely  quilled,  and  breaks  shorter  than 
genuine  cinnamon.  Dr.  Pereira,  whose  descrip- 
tion we  liave  adoj)fed,  has  ascertained  that  cassia 
is  imjiorti'd  into  tlie  London  market  fiom  Homliay 
(liie  prodiK-e  of  the  Malal)ar  coast),  and  also  fjoni 
ritp  Mauritius,  Calcutta,  Batavia,  Singajxire,  the 
I'liilippine  Islands,  and  Canton.  Mr.  Reeves 
(Traus.  Med.  But.  Soc.  1S2S,  j).  26)  says,  '  \'ast 
quantities  both  of  cassia  seeds  (buds)  and  cassia 
Jiirnca  are  tnuually  brought  to  Canton  from  the 
province  of  Kwangsc,  whosi?  priiici])al  city 
'  K7C  ■  ihin,  liferally  '  ca.-;sia  forest')  derives  its  name 
from  tiie  foiests  of  cassia  around  it.  The  Chinese 
themselves  vise  a  nmch  thicker  bark,  unlit  for  the 
Kuroj)ean  market.'  The  Malabar  cassia  lignea 
I*  riiickoj  an  1   coarser  thit  that  of  Ciiina.     From 
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the  various  sources,  iiidppei,di-i;ily  it  ir.e  fUfTerBJJ 
qualities,  it  is  evident,  as  in  the  case  of  ciiuiamon. 
that  the  ancients  might  have  been,  as  no  doubt 
they  were,  acquainted  with  several  varieties  oi 
cassia.  Tlieso,  we  have  no  doul)t,  are  yielded  by 
more  than  one  species.  Mr.  Marshall,  from  in- 
formation obtained  while  h*  was  stafl'-surgfon  in 
Ceylon,  maintained  that  cassia,  or  at  lenisf  a  part 
of  it,  was  the  coarser  liark  of  (he  true  cinnamon. 
Dr.  Wight  has  ascertained  that  more  than  one 
species  yields  the  cassia  of  Malabar,  often  called 
cinnamon.  The  Chinese  ca.ssia  is  supposed  to  he 
produced  by  the  cinnamomiim  (troinaticum  o' 
Nees  von  Esenheck,  the  rinnamomum  cassia  of 
Elume,  which  Dr.  Christison  ascertaineil  is  culti 
vated  in  our  Iwt  tionses,  and  confounded  with  the 
true  ciuTiamon.  It  was  first  im.ported.  we  believe, 
by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  China.  Be.sides 
cassia  baik,  there  is  also  a  cassia  oil,  and  cassia 
buds,  suppiLsed  to  he  proiiuced  by  the  same  tree. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  donbt,  as  cinnamon 
and  cassia  were  known  to  the  Greeks,  that  they 
must  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews  also,  as 
the  commerce  with  India  can  be  proved  to  iiave 
been  much  more  ancient  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed (Kidu.vh].     J.  F.  R. 

KIPPOD  ("t'ISi"?).  This  name  occurs  but 
three  times  in  Scripture  (Isa.  xiv.  23 ;  xxxiv.  II ; 
and  Zcph.  ii.  14),  and  has  been  variously  inter- 
preted— owl,  osjney,  tortoise,  porcupine,  otter, 
and  in  the  Arabic,  bustard.  Bochart,  Shaw, 
Lowth,  .111(1  other  great  authorities,  have  supported 
the  opinion  that  it  refers  to  the  p.)rcupine. •  The 
main  stress  of  their  argument  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  comj)one:it  ])arts  of  the  original  word, 
of  which  the  first  syllable  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  n^p  kana,  '.s;)ine;'  in  confirmation  oi 
which  Bochart,  with  his  wonted  learning,  cites 
the  Chaldee,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopian 
names  of  the  i),)rcuj)ine  and  hedgehog,  winch 
a])parently  conliim  liis  opinion ;  but  although 
derivations,  when  ihey  are  supiK)rfed  by  apparent 
identity  of  meaning  in  other  kindred  languages, 
may  satisiy  the  jmlgnient  of  more  j)hilologists, 
something  more  will  l>e  demanded  by  natinalists, 
who,  looking  for  more  positive  indications  tiuin 
apparent  synonyma  and  inferential  derivation, 
have  recourse  mairdy  to  the  context  for  the  real 
conditions,  which  must  determine  fiie  meaning  oi 
disputed  terms.  Now,  in  Isii.  xiv.  23,  '  I  will 
make  it  a  possession  for  the  ki))))od  (bittern),  and 
pools  of  water,'  &c.,  the  words  are  ])laiii  and 
natural.  Marshes  anil  pools  are  not  the  habi- 
tation of  hedgehogs,  for  they  shun  water.  In  Isa. 
xxxiv.  11,  it  is  said,  'The  cormorant  (Sterna 
caspia)  and  the  kii)i)od  (bittern)  shall  possess  it, 
the  owl  also  and  die  laven  shall  dwell  in  it,'  &c. ; 
that  is,  in  the  ruins  of  Idumsca.  Here,  again,  the 
veisioii  is  plain,  and  a  hedgriiog  most  surely  would 
be  out  of  ))lace.  Ze|)li.  ii.  14,  '  Both  tiie  cor- 
morant (Sterna  caspia)  and  the  kippod  (l)ittern) 
shall  lo(ige  in  the  upjier  lintels  of  it;  and  their 
voice  shall  sing  in  the  windows,'  &c.  Surely  here 
kijijiod  cannot  mean  the  hedgehog,  a  nocturnal, 
grovelling,  worm-eating  animal,  entirely  or  nearly 
mute,  and  incapable  of  climbing  up  «alls;  on6 
that  does  not  haunt  ruins,  but  earthy  lianks  in 
wooded  regions,  and  that  is  alisolufely  solitary  in 
its  habits.  \Vc  thus  see  that  the  arguirients  lespect- 
ing  kipjiod,  supplied  by  kephud,  or  kepliod — fo» 
we  find  tliese  various  readiugg — are  all  mere  specw 
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latijns,  produc^Tig  at  best  only  negative  results. 
Tliose  drawn  from  indications  of  manners,  sucii 
as  the  several  texts  contain,  are,  tin  the  contrary, 
positive,  and  leave  no  doiilil  that  the  animal 
meant  is  not  a  heilirfluig,  nor  even  a  mammal, 
but  a  biid.  Hence,  though  ue  admit  the  a^sunled 
root  of  the  denomination,  still  it  must  bear  an 
interpretation  whicli  is  applicable  to  one  of  tiie 
feathered  tribes,  proli.ibly  to  certain  wa<ling  s|)ecies, 
whicli  have,  chielly  on  the  neck,  long  pointed 
feathers,  more  or  less  sjieckled.  The  Arabian 
bustard,  Otis  houbara,  miy;lit  be  selected,  if  it 
were  not  that  bustards  keep  always  m  dry 
deserts  aiid  uplands,  and  that  they  never  roost, 
their  feet  not  admitting  of  perching,  but  rest 
Oil  t'.ie  ground.  We  think  the  term  most  ap- 
plicable to  the  heron  trilies,  whose  beaks  are 
formidable  s()ikes  that  often  kill  hawl%s;  a  fact 
well  known  to  Eastern  liunttrs.  Of  these,  Aycti- 
corax  Europaits,  or  common  night  heron,  with  its 
pencil  of  wliiie  feathers  in  the  crest,  is  a  sptcies, 
not  uncommon  in  the  maishes  of  Western  Asia  ; 
and  of  several  s|)ecies  of  bittern,  Ardta  (botaurus) 
stellaris  has  pointed  long  feathers  on  the  neck 
and  breast,  fieckled  with  black,  and  a  strong 
pointed  bill.  Alter  the  breeiliug-sea-on  it  mi- 
grates and  passes  the  winter  in  the  south,  fre- 
quenting the  marshes  and  rivers  of  Asia  and 
Eurofje,  where  it  then  roosts  high  above  ground, 
uttering  a  curious  note  before  and  alter  its  even- 
ing {light,  very  distinct  liotri  the  booming  sound 
produced  by  it  in  the  liieeding-scason,  and  while 
it  remains  in  the  marshes.  Tliough  not  budding, 
like  the  stork,  on  the  to|)s  of  houses,  it  resorts, 
like  the  lieron,  to  ruined  structures,  and  we  liave 
been  informed  that  it  has  been  seen  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Tank  Kesra  at  Ctesi])hoii. — C.  II.  S. 

KIR  {yp ;  Sept.  Kvptos),  a  people  and 
country  sul'ject  to  the  Assyrian  empire,  to  which 
the  concpieied  Damascenes  were  transj)lanted 
(2  Kings  xvi.  9;  Isa.  xxii.  6;  Amos  i.  5),  and 
whither  also  the  Aramaeans  in  tlie  east  of  Syria 
once  wandered  (Amos  ix.  7).  This  is  supposed 
by  Major  Rennel  to  lie  the  same  country  which 
Biill  beiiis  the  name  of  A'ardistan  or  A'oHrdistan 
(^Geug.  of  Herodot.  391).  There  aie,  however, 
olijections  to  this  view,  which  do  not  apply  so 
strongly  to  tlie  notion  of  RoseniTiuller  and  otiiers, 
th.at  it  wiis  a  tract  on  the  river  Cyrus,  or  rather 
Kuros  (Kuf)os  and  KufJpos),  in  Zen<l  Koro,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  between  the  Euxine  and 
Caspian  Seas,  and  runs  into  the  latter  after  being 
joined  by  the  Araxes.  Gurjistan,  or  Griisia 
(Grusiana),  commonly  called  Georgia,  seems 
also  to  have  derived  its  name  from  this  river  Kur, 
which  flows  thrniigh  it. 

KIR-HARESII;  Kir-Haueseth;  Kiu- 
Hki{i;s.      [Knt-MoAB.] 

KIRJATH.  This  word  mexus  toion  or  city ^ 
ami  is  inucii  used  in  the  formation  of  names  of 
places,  like  our  own  tutca.  The  f  illowing  are  tlie 
principal  places  distinguished  by  this  term  : — 

1.  KIRJATHAIM  CD.nn|p,  doiible  totcn; 
Sept.  Kipiada'fj.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
jii  the  country  east  of  the  .lordan,  as  it  was  pos- 
»«s8ed  by  the  gigantic  Emini  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  who 
were  expelled  by  the  Moabltes  (Dent.  ii.  9,  10), 
who  111  tlieir  turn  were  d.spossessed  by  the  Amo- 
fit«i>,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Israelites. 
KirjacLaim  was  thei  assigned  to  Reuben  (Num. 
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xxxii.   37  ;    Josh.   xili.    19).       But    during    tl>c 

Assyrian  exile,  the  Moabites  again  look  jiosse*- 
slon  of  this  and  other  towns  (Jer.  xlviil.  1  2.'i ; 
Ezek.  XXV.  9).  Eusebius  places  it  about  half 
an  hour  west  of  the  ruins  of  Medeba.  Burckliardt 
found  other  ruins,  called  El  Te.ijm,  which  he 
conjectures  to  have  been  Kinathaim,  the  last 
syllable  of  the  name  being  retained.  This  w 
somewhat  doubtful,  as  the  KapidSa  {Kapidda)  of 
Eusebius  is  jjlaceil  ten  miles  west  of  Medeba, 
whereas  El  Teym  is  but  two  miles.  Tlieie  was 
another  place  of  this  name  in  the  tiibe  of  Naph- 
tali  (I  Chroii.  vi.  76). 

2.  KIRJATH- ARSA.  the  ancient  name  of 
Kebnin,  but  still  in  use  in  the  time  of  Nehemi..iii 
(vi.  26)      [Hebuon]. 

3.  KIRJ\TH-B\AL  (citi/ of  Baal).  This 
city  is  inoie  usually  called  KiuJATli-JE.\iti'M. 

4.  KIRJATH-  HUZOTH  (city  of  streets),  a 
town  in  Moab(Num   xxii.  39). 

5.  KIRJATII-JEARIM  (Dnj;]  n^p,  city 
of  forests  ;  Se])t.  Kapiadiapifi),  one  of  the  towna 
cf  the  Gibeonltes  (Josh.  ix.  17).  It  was  to 
this  place  that  the  ark  was  brought  from  Beth- 
shemesh,  after  it  liad  been  removed  from  the 
land  of  the  Philistines,  and  where  it  remained 
till  removed  to  Jerusalem  by  David  (I  Sam. 
vil.;  1  Chron.  xiii.).  This  was  one  of  th? 
ancient  sites  which  were  again  inhabited  alter 
the  exile  <Ezra  ii.  25;  Neli.  vii.  29).  Euse- 
Ijius  and  Jerome  speak  of  it  as  being  in  their 
day  a  village  nine  or  ten  miles  from  Diospolis 
(Lydda),  (11  the  road  to  Jerusalem.  Dr.  Roinn- 
sun  thinks  it  possible  that  the  ancient  Kiijatli- 
jearlm  may  lie  recognised  in  the  piesciit  Knryet- 
el-Enab.  The  lirst  part  of  the  name  (Kirjath, 
Kuryel,  signifying  city)  is  the  same  in  botli,  and 
is  most  jirohably  ancient,  being  found  in  Arabic 
proper  names  only  in  Syria  and  Palestine,  and 
not  very  frecpiently  even  llieie.  Tlie  only  ciiange 
has  been,  that  the  ancient  •  city  of  foiests"  has, 
in  modem  times,  become  the  '  city  of  gra])es."  Tlie 
site  is  also  aUiut  three  hours,  or  nine  Roman 
miles  from  Lydda,  on  the  road  'o  Jerusalem,  anu 
not  very  remote  I'loni  Gibenii,  liom  which  Klijadi- 
jearim  could  imt  well  have  been  distant.  So  close 
a  cories])ondence  of  name  antl  position  seems  to 
warrant  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Rubiii.«on  in  favour 
of  Kuiyet-el-Enab.  This  place  is  that  which 
ecclesiastical  tradition  has  ideiitilied  with  the 
Anatholh  of  Jeiemiah,  which  Dr.  Koliinson  refers 
to  Anata  [  Anathoth].  It  is  n.jw  a  poor  vil- 
lage, its  principal  buildings  being  an  old  convent 
of  the  Minorites,  and  a  Latin  church.  Thft 
latter  is  now  deserted,  but  not  in  rums,  and  ia 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  most  solidly 
constructed  churches  in  Palestine  (Robinson,  ii. 
109;  3.1l-;!37'). 

6.  KIRJATH-SANNAH  (city  of  palms ; 
Josh.  XV.  49),  otherwise  Kikjath-sephek  (city 
of  the  book),  a  city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  called 
also  Debih,  which  see  (Josh.  xv.  15,  16;  Judg. 
i.  11,  12). 

KIR-MOAB  (nX''lD""l^'5,  'the  u-all,  strong- 
hold, or  citadel  of  Moab  ;  Sept.  rb  -reixos  ttjj 
Mcoo/SiTiSoj  ;  Isa.  xv.  I):  called  also  Kik-hark- 
seth  and  Kiu-hekes  (PDinnV  and  DIH-Tp, 
brick-fortress ;  Isa.  xvi.  7,  11  ;  Jer.  xUiii.  ol>a 
fortilieil  city  in  the  territory  of  Moab.  Joiam  kin-g 
of  Israel  took  the  city,  and'  destioyed  it,  except  th« 
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walls;  hut  it  appears  fiom  tlie  passages  here  cited 
that  it  must  lave  been  rel)uilt  before  the  time  of 
Isaiah.  In  liis  proiiliecy  fxv.  1).  the  Chahlee 
parapiirast  lias  )/iit  3N1D"X'313  kerraka  Moah, 
'castle  of  Moab;'  and  t!ie  f.nmer  of  these  words, 
pronounced  in  Aral)ic  liorak,  kerck,  or  krak,  is 
the  ll.ime  it  bears  in  2  Mace.  xii.  17,  'S.apaKa:  in 
Steph.Hyzanl.  it  is  callt'd  Xu^aK-^oj^Sa,  in  Al)ulreda 
{Tab.  Si/r.  p.  S9).  and  in  the  histoiians  of  the 
Crusade;  Abniffchi  describes  Kiirak  as  a  small 
town,  witli  a  castle  on  a  iiigli  hill,  and  remarl^s 
that  it  is  so  stronij  that  one  must  deny  himself 
even  the  wisl)  to  take  it  by  force.  In  the  time  of 
the  Crnsades,  and  when  in  ])()ssession  of  the  Franks, 
it  was  invested  l)y  Saladin  ;  l)ut  after  lying  Ijeiore 
It  a  ixioniii  he  was  conij)elled  to  raise  tlie  siege 
(Boiiaedilim,  lltn  Saladin.  ]).  55  i.  The  first  j)erson 
who  visited  the  jdace  in  modern  times  was  Seel- 
sen.  who  says,  '  Near  to  Kaiak  the  wide  j)lain 
terminates  whicli  extends  from  Rabl)ah,  and  is 
broken  only  l)y  low  and  detached  hiils,  and  tlie 
country  now  becomes  mountainous.  Karak,  for- 
meily  a  city  and  bisliop's  see,  lies  on  tiie  top  of 
the  lull  near  the  end  of  a  deep  valley,  and  is  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  lofty  mountains.  The 
hill  is  very  steep,  and  in  many  jjlaces  the  sides 
are  quite  jjerpendicular.  The  walls  round  the 
town  are  for  the  most  jiait  destroyed,  and  Karak 
can  at  present  boa>t  of  little  more  than  being  a 
small  country  town.  The  castle,  which  is  unin- 
habited, and  in  a  state  of  great  decay,  was  formerly 
one  of  the  strongest  in  these  countries.  The  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  consist  of  Mohammedans  and 
Greek  Christians.  The  ])resent  bishop  of  Karak 
resides  at  Jerusalem.  From  tliis  ))]ai'eone  enjoys, 
by  looking  (hiwn  the  \A'ady  Karak,  a  tine  vie^v  of 
part  of  tiie  Dead  Sea,  and  even  Jerusalem  may  be 
distinctly  seen  in  clear  weather.  The  hill  on  whicli 
Karak  liiw  is  com]>osed  of  limestone  and  brittle 
marl,  witii  many  l)eds  of  blue,  black,  and  grey 
flints.  Ill  the  neighl)ouri.ig  rocks  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  curious  giMttoes  ;  in  those  which  are  under 
ground  wheat  is  sometimes  |)ieserveil  fur  a  period 
of  ten  years'  (Zach's  Monatliche  Cornspond. 
xviii.  43  f").  A  fuller  account  of  the  i)lace  is  gi\  en 
f)y  Burckhardt  (  Travels  in  Syria,  |)p.  379  3>»7), 
liy  wh(im  it  was  next  visited  ;  and  another  descrip- 
tion is  luinislied  by  Iiby  and  Mangles  (Travels, 
pp.  361-.'J7()J.  From  their  account  it  would  seem 
that  the  (■a\evns  noticed  l)y  Seetzen  were  probaldy 
the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient  town.  We  also  learn 
that  the  Christians  of  Karak  (which  they  and 
Kurikhai-dt  call  Kerek),  aie  nearly  as  numerous 
as  the  Tuiks,  anil  boast  of  being  stronger  and 
braver.  Tiiey  were,  however,  on  good  terms  with 
die  Tiu'ks,  and  apjieared  to  enjoy  equal  IVeeilom 
with  tliem. 

KISII.  son  of  Ner,  and  father  of  King  Saul 
(1  Sam.  ix.  1) 

KISIION  (flC^i?  ;  Sept.  K,o-<5r),  a  river  which, 
after  traversing  the  plain  of  Acre,  enters  the 
bay  of  the  same  name  at  its  south-east  corner. 
It  is  celel>rated  in  Scripture  for  the  overthrow  of 
t'le  host  of  Sisera  in  its  ovei  flowing  stream  (Judg. 
iv.  13;  v.  21).  It  has  been  usual  to  trace  the 
•our<;e  oi'  this  river  to  Mount  Tabor  ;  but  Dr.  Shaw 
afKrnis  fhiit  in  travelling  along  the  south-eastern 
brow  of  Mount  Carmel,  he  bail  an  oji[Kirtunity  of 
•e«ir>g  the  sources  of  the  ii\er  Kishon,  three  or  four 
of  which  lie  within  less  than  a  furlong  of  each 
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other,  and  are  called  Ras  el  Kishon,  or  (h*  head 

of  the  Kishon.  Tiiese  alone,  without  the  lessef 
conti  itmtions  near  the  sea,  discharge  watei  enough 
to  form  a  river  half  as  large  as  the  Isis.  During 
the  rainy  season  all  the  waters  which  fall  ujioa 
the  eastern  side  of  Carmel-,  or  npon  the  rising 
grounds  to  the  sonthward,  empty  themselves  inte 
it  ill  a  number  of  toirenf.s,  at  whicli  time  it  over* 
flows  its  banks,  acquires  a  wonderful  rapidity,  and 
carries  all  before  it.  It  was  doubtless  in  such  3 
season  that  the  host  of  Sisera  was  swept  away,  in 
attemnting  to  ford  it.  But  such  inundations  are 
only  occasional,  and  of  short  duration,  as  is  indeed 
implied  in  the  destruction  in  its  waters  of  the  fu- 
gitives, who  ilonbtless  exjiected  to  jiass  it  safely. 

1  he  course  of  the  stream,  as  estimated  fiom  the 
sources  thus  indicated,  is  not  more  than  seven 
miles.  It  runs  very  briskly  till  within  lialf  a 
league  of  the  sea  ;  l»ut  when  not  augmented  by 
rains,  it  never  falls  info  the  sea  in  a  lull  stream, 
but  insensibly  percolates  through  a  bank  of  sand, 
which  the  north  winds  have  tin  own  ii])  at  its  month. 
It  was  in  this  state  that  Shaw  himself  found  it  in 
the  month  of  April,  1722,  wlien  it  was  crossed  liy 
him. 

Notwithstanding  Shaw's  contradiction,  the  as- 
sertion that  the  Kishon  derives  its  source  from 
Mount  Tabor  has  been  repeated  dy  modem  tra- 
vellers as  ci  iilidently  as  liy  tlieir  ancient  jirede- 
cessors.  Buckingham's  statement,  l)eing  made 
with  reference  to  the  view  fiom  Jlount  'i'abor  itself, 
deserves  attention.  lie  says  th;it  neir  the  foot  (i< 
the  mountain  on  the  south-west  are  '  tiie  s]irings  ..t 
the  Ain-es-Sheirar,  which  send  a  jierceptiblestieam 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  F.sdiaelon,  and 
form  the  brook  Kishon  of  antiquity."  Further  on, 
the  same  traveller,  on  leaching  the  hills  v/liich 
diviile  the  jila'n  of  Esdvaelon  fiom  that  of  Acre, 
saw  the  pass  through  wh  -i.  ilie  river  makes  its  way 
from  the  one  jilain  to  the  other  (  Tiuvi  Is  in  Palest. 
i.  168,  177).  We  have  lia  I  oppoitnnities  of  seeing 
much  of  streams  similaily  con.-.tifiited ;  and  it 
dues  not  seem  to  us  difliciilt  lo  reconcile  the  seem- 
ingly conflicting  statements  willi  reference  to  the 
Kishon.  On  finther  inquiry,  and  more  extensive 
comparison  if  observations  made  at  tlilVerent  times 
of  the  year,  it  will  proliably  be  found  that  the 
remoter  source  uf  the  river  is  leally  in  Mount 
Tabor;  but  tliat  the  supply  I'nini  this  source  is  cut 
ofl'  in  early  summer,  when  it  ceases  to  be  main- 
tained by  lains  or  contributory  torrents;  wheieas 
the  copious  sujiply  from  the  nearer  s])iings  at  Ras 
el  Kishon,  with  other  s])rings  lower  down,  keep  it. 
up  fiom  that  point,  as  a  perenni.il  stream,  even 
during  the  drought  of  summer.  Thus  daring 
one  jiait  of  the  year  the  source  of  the  river 
may  ajijiear  to  be  in  Mount  Tabor,  while 
tluring  another  part  the  source  of  the  diminished 
stream  is  at  Ras  el  Kishon.  In  this  view  of  the 
case  we  should  ex)iect  that  travellers  crossing  the 
])!ain  in  or  shortly  after  the  season  of  rain,  wouKl 
have  encounteied  the  leiii)ioi"ary  stream  from 
Mount  Tabor  before  the  point  uiiere  it  meets  the 
))eiennial  stream*  from  Carmel.  The  fact  is, 
liowever,  that  the  ronlehas  been  little  travelled  in 
that  season;  but  the  required  evidence  is  liy  no 
means  wanting.  Mariti  (ii.  1)2)  nientioris  the  cas« 
of  the  English  dragoman  who  was  ilrowned,  and 
his  horse  with  him,  in  the  attempt  to  cross  such  a 
stream  in  February,  1761.  During  the  battle  of 
Mount  Tabor,  between   the   French  and  Araba, 
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April  IC,  1799,  many  of  the  latter  were  drowned 
in  their  attempt  tii  cniss  a  stream,  coining  from 
Debiirieti,  which  then  inuiidateil  the  plain  (Hurck- 
liardt,  Sp-in,  p.  339).  Mi)nr(i,  wiio  crossed  tlie 
river  early  in  Ajiril  (in  its  lower  or  jjeretniial  pari), 
in  order  to  ascend  Mount  Carniel,  descrilies  it  as 
traversing  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  :  which  he  could, 
not  have  done  if  he  hail  not  seen  a  stream  flowing 
in  that  direction  unitinj^  with  tlie  river  below 
Mount  Carniel.  The  river,  where  he  crossed  it, 
in  a  boat,  was  tlien  thirty  yards  wide.  Alterwards, 
in  crossing  an  aim  of  it,  in  (lie  jilain  fruni  Solam  to 
Nazareth,  he  incidentally  furnishes  ground  for  his 
former  view  hy  stating  that  he  crossed  'a  consi- 
derable brouk,  and  afterwards  some  otliers,  which 
flow  into  a  small  lake  on  the  northern  side  of  tiie 
plain,  and  eveiitually  contril)ute  to  swell  the 
Kishon"  {Ramble,  i.  55,  2^1>  Dr.  Robinson 
Bays  that  this  account  corresponds  with  chaimels 
tliat  lie  observed  ( Htbl.  Ueseutches,  iii.  230J. 
Prokesch  also,  in  Afiril,  1S29,  when  travelling 
directly  from  Ramleh  to  Nazaretli,  entered  the 
plain  of  Esilraelon  al  or  near  lyejjun,  where  he 
came  U[)rin  the  Kishon,  (lowing  in  a  deep  bed 
through  marsliy  ground  ;  and  after  wandering 
about  for  some  time  to  find  his  way  tlirongh  the 
morass,  he  was  at  last  set  right  by  an  Arali,  who 
pointed  out  the  proper  ford  (Reise  i/is  H.  Land, 
p.  129). 

The  Scriptural  account  of  the  overthrow  of 
Sisera's  host  manifestly  shows  that  the  stream 
crossed  the  jilain,  and  must  have  been  of  consider- 
able size.  Tlie  above  arguments,  to  show  iliat  it  did 
•o,  atid  still  does  so,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Shaw's 
account,  were,  in  substance,  given  se\eral  years 
ago  in  tiie  Pictorial  IliHtori/  of  Palestine  (Introd. 
p.  c.xci.)  ;  and  tiie  writer  lias  liad  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  view  since  confirmed  liy  Dr.  Robin- 
son, who  adds  that  '  not  iniprobalily,  in  ancient 
times,  when  the  country  was  perliaps  more  wooded, 
there  may  have  been  permanent  streams  through- 
out the  wiiole  plain.' 

The  tran.saction  of  the  jirophet  Elijah,  who,  after 
his  sacrifice  on  Carmel,  commanded  tiie  [iriests  of 
Baal  to  be  slain  at  the  river  Kishon  (1  Kings 
xviii.  40),  reepiiies  no  ex])lanalion,  seeing  that  it 
took  place  at  'he  jierennial  lower  sueam.  This 
also  explains,  what  has  sometimes  been  asked, 
whence,  in  that  time  of  drought,  the  water  was 
obtained  with  which  the  prophet  inundated  his 
altar  and  sacrifice. 

KISHUIM  ('3''StJ''p)  is  translated  c«cwm6er« 
in  our  Auih.  Vers.,  and  the  correctness  of  this 
rendering  has  lieen  almost  universally  admitted. 
It  first  occurs  in  Num.  xi.  5,  in  the  verse  already 
quoted  in  Abattachim,  where  tiie  Israelites,  ulien 
in  the  desert,  express  their  longings  for  the  melons 
and  the  kishuim  or  cucumliers  of  Egypt.  Reduced 
from  the  plural  form,  the  word  kisha  is  so  similar 

to  the  Arabic  «_.£ij  kissa,  that  there  can  be  very 

little  doubt  of  their  both  meaning  the  same  thing. 
Celsius  gives  keta,  kati,  and  kusaia,  as  ditl'erent 
pronunciations  of  the  same  word  in  different  Ori- 
ental languages.  It  does  not  follow  that  tiiese 
names  always  indicate  exactly  tiie  same  species  ; 
»iL-ce  irithedifi'erent  countries  they  would  probably 
be  appl  efl  to  the  kinds  of  cucumber  most  com- 
mon, oi  [leihajis  to  those  which  were  most  esteemed 
in  particulai  Iccalities.    Thus  in  Egypt  the  name 


kitti  appears  to  he  ajiplied  to  the  species  winch  i« 
called  Cucumis  ckate  liy  botanists,  and  'queen  of 
cucumbers  '  by  Hasselquist,  who  describe^  it  as  the 
most  liigh'y  esteemed  of  all  those  culti\ated  i;i 
Egypt  [Abattachim].    Iu  India  the  iiAme  A;tMa 
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is  applied  by  the  Mohammedans  to  the  CtKt*- 
mis  iitilissitnus,  or  the  commn-.i  kukrce  of  the 
natives;  while  in  Persia  and  Syria  the  same  name 
would  probably  be  a])pHed  only  to  the  common 
cucumber,  or  C'Kciimis  sutivns,ds  the  two  preced- 
ing species  are  not  likely  to  be  much  known  in 
either  country.  All  travellers  in  the  Ka.st  notice 
the  extensive  cultivation  and  consumption  of  c»i- 
cunibers  and  other  herbs  of  the  same  trilie,  esjw- 
cially  where  there  is  any  moisture  of  s  lil.  or  the 
possibility  of  irrigation.  Thus  even  in  the  diiest 
parts,  the  neiglibouiliood  of  a  well  is  o(ten  occu- 
pied liy  a  field  of  cucurbitaceous  plants,  getieially 
with  a  man  or  boy  set  to  guard  it  froin  plunder, 
])erclied  up  on  a  temporary  scaffolding,  with  a 
slight  protection  from  the  sun,  where  he  may 
himself  he  safe  from  the  attacks  of  the  more 
powerful  wild  animals.  That  such  plant-  a]ipear 
to  have  been  similaily  cultivated  aciii  ng  liie  He- 
brews is  e\  ident  from  Isa.  i.  8,  '  The  daughter  of 
Zion  is  left  like  a  cottage  in  a  vineyaid,  like  a 
lodge  in  a  garden  of  encumbers  :'  as  well  as  from 
Baruch  vi.  70,  '  As  a  scarecrow  in  a  garden  of 
cucumbers  keepeth  nothing,  so  are  their  gods  of 
wood'  [Abattachim].— J.  F.  R. 

KISS.  Originally  the  act  of  kissing  had  a 
symbolical  character,  and,  though  this  import  may 
now  be  lost  sight  of,  yet  it  must  be  recognised 
the  moment  we  attempt  to  understand  or  explain 
its  s'gnifi<'ation.  Acts  speak  no  les.s,  sometime* 
far  more  forcibly,  than  words.    In  the  early  period 
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of  societ),  wliL'ii  the  roiiiiilation  was  l.iid  of  most 
even  of  our  Wt'stein  customs,  action  constiliited  a 
large  jjoilioii  of  what  we  n.ay  term  human  lan- 
guage, (jr  the  ine.ms  of  intercomiiiuulcation  be- 
tween iDaii  anil  m.in ;  liecaiise  then  words  wire 
less  numerous,  b.)oks  unknown,  the  entire  ma- 
chinery of  s])eMkiii,',  liein^'  in  its  rudimental  and 
elementary  state,  less  deveLijjed  and  called  into 
play  ;  to  suy  nothing  of  that  pecuiiaiity  of  the 
Oriental  character  (if,  ijideeil,  it  he  not  a  cha- 
racteristic of  all  nations  in  pilinifive  ages)  which 
inclined  n)eu  to  general  taciturnily.  with  occa- 
sional outiirpaks  of  fervid,  ahiupt,  or  C(jpinus 
eloquence.  In  this  language  of  action,  a  kiss, 
inasmuch  as  t  was  a  bringing  into  conflict  of 
])arts  of  the  bixly  of  two  persons,  was  naturally 
the  exprpssion  and  llie  syudnd  of  alTection,  le- 
gard,  respect,  and  reveience;  and  if  any  deeper 
soutce  of  its  oiigin  were  sought  for,  it  woulii, 
doubtless,  l>e  found  in  the  fomlling  and  caresses 
with  which  tlie  mother  esjnesses  her  tendenjesa 
for  hiT  babe.  That  I  lie  custom  is  of  very  early 
date  appeals  fioifi  Gen.  xxix.  13,  where  we 
read — '  Wlien  Liban  lieaid  ih^  tidings  of  Jacob, 
his  sisters  son,  he  ran  to  meet  him,  and  endiraced 
him  and  kissed  him,  and  brought  him  to  his 
liouse  :'  the  ]iractice  was  even  then  esfablislied 
and  recognised  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  Gen. 
xxvii.  26,  27,  a  kiss  is  a  sign  of  affection  between 
a  parent  and  child.  It  was  also,  as  with  some 
modern  nations,  a  toxen  of  friendsliip  and  regard 
bestowed  when  friends  or  relations  met  or  se[>a- 
latetl  (Tobit  vii.  6;  x.  12;  Luke  vii.  45;  xv. 
20;  Acts  XX.  37;  Matt.  xxvi.  48;  2  Sam.  xx. 
U).  Tlie  church  of  Epliesus  wept  sore  at  Paul's 
departure,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissetl  him. 
M'hen  Ori)ah  quitteii  Naomi  and  Rutli  (Ruth  i. 
14),  ai'ter  tlie  three  had  lifted  up  tlieir  voice  and 
wept,  she  '  kissed  l.er  mother-in-law,  but  Ruth 
tlave  unto  her.'  It  was  usual  to  ki.ss  the  mouth 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  4  ;  Exod.  iv.  27 ;  xviii.  7  ;  \  Sam.  xx. 
41 ;  Prov.  xxiv.  26)  or  the  beard,  wliich  was  tlien 
taken  hold  of  by  the  hand  (2  Sam.  xx.  9).  Kiss- 
ing of  the  feet  was  an  expression  of  lowly  and  tejider 
tegard  (Luke  vii.  3S).  Kissing  of  the  hand  of 
aiiofhcy  appe.irs  to  be  a  modern  practice  :  the  pas- 
sage of  Job  xxxi.  27,  '  Or  my  month  hath  kissed 
my  hand,'  is  not  in  point,  and  refers  to  idolatrous 
usages,  namely,  tlie  ailoration  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  was  the  custom  to  throw  kisses  towards 
the  images  of  llie  gods,  and  towaids  tlie  sun  and 
m(K)n  (i  Kings  xix.  18;  Hosea  xiii.  2;  Miuuc. 
Felix,  ii.  5;  Tac.  Hist.  iii.  21.  3;  Lucian.  De 
^'aft.  c.  17  ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxviii.  5).  The  kiss- 
ing of  princes  was  a  token  ol' homage  (Ps.  ii.  12; 
1  Sam.  x.  1  ;  Xenoph.C(/>-(3/>.  vii.  5.  32).  Xenophoii 
says  {A'jcsil.  v.  1)  tliat  it  was  a  national  cus- 
tom with  the  Persians  to  kiss  whomsoever  tliey 
nonoured  ;  and  a  curious  |)assage  to  this  elVect  may 
t)e  found  in  the  Cyropcedta  (i.  4.  '21).  Kissing  tiie 
fett  of  princes  was  a  token  of  subjection  and 
ol>edience;  which  was  sometimes  carried  so  far 
that  tlie  |)rint  of  the  foot  received  the  kiss,  so  as  to 
^ive  the  impression  liiat  the  very  llii.st  had  become 
sacred  liy  the  royal  Ireail,  or  that  the  sidiject  was 
liot  worthy  to  salute  even  the  prince's  loot,  but 
was  content  to  ki.>s  the  earth  it.~elf  near  or  on 
which  he  tn.d  (Isa.  xlix.  23;  Mioah  vii.  17;  Ps. 
Ixxii.  9;  Dion  Cass.  lix.  27;  Seneca,  De  Bene/. 
ii.  12).  The  Rabbins,  in  the  meddlesome,  scni- 
|>uIoug,  and  falsely  delicate  spirit  which  animated 


much  of  wnat  they  wrote,  die  not  jiermit  mom 
than  three  kinds  of  kisses,  the  kiss  of  reverence 
of  reception,  and  of  dismissal  (Breschith  Rabba 
on  Gen.  xxix.  11). 

Tlie  ))pculiar  tendenry  of  the  Christian  religion 
to  encourage  honour  towards  all  men,  as  men,  to 
foster  and  develop  the  softer  atVeclions,  and,  in  tli« 
trying  condition  of  the  early  churcli,  to  make  its 
members  intimately  known  one  to  another,  and 
unite  them  in  the  closest  bonds,  led  to  tlie  observ- 
ance of  kissing  as  an  accompaniment  of  that  social 
wor.'ihip  which  took  its  origin  in  the  very  cradle 
of  pur  religion.  Hence  the  exhoriation — '  Saint* 
each  other  with  a  holy  kiss '(Rom.  xvi.  16;  see 
al.-o  1  Cor.  xvi.  20;  2  Cor.  xiii.  12;  1  Thess.  v. 
26;  in  1  Pet.  v.  11,  it  is  termed  'a  kiss  of 
charity  ).  The  observance  was  continued  in  later 
days,  and  has  not  yet  wholly  disap{)eared,  though 
the  peculiar  circumstances  have  vanished  which 
gave  jiropriefy  and  einjihasis  to  such  an  expres- 
sion of  i/n<theily  love  and  Clnistian  friendship. 

On  the  subject  of  this  article  consult  Planner, 
De  Oscidis  Ci't7'istkmor.  Veter.;  M.  Ksmpius, 
De  Oaculls,  Fiancof  16^'t);  Jac.  Henenschmidius, 
Osndo<jia,  Viieb.  1630  ;  P.  Muller.  De  Osculo 
Sancto,  1  (i74;  Bobeig,  De  Osculis  Hehv  —J.  11.  B. 

KiSSOS  (^Gr.  Kiffaui), '  ivy,'  is  mentioned  only 
once,  and  that  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Mace.  vi.  7), 
where  the  Temple  is  described  as  be'nig  desecrated 
by  the  Gentiles,  and  the  Jews  forced  to  depart 
from  the  taws  of  tlieir  fathers:  '  And  when  the 
feast  of  Bacchus  was  kejit,  the  Jews  were  com- 
piUtd  to  go  in  procession   to   Bacclius,  carrying 
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been  applied  by  the  Greeks  in  a  general  sense,  ac 

to  have  included  many  (ilants,  and  among  ttiem, 

some  climbeis,  as  the  convolvulus,  besides   thm 


KOHATH. 

commo!)  ivy,  wliicli  was  especialiy  dedicated  to 
Bacchus.  a;id  wiiicli  was  dislinguislied  by  the 
name  of  '  Hetlera  poelica,  Diuiiysia  aut  Bac- 
chica,  quod  ex  ea  |)()i;taiiiin  c<ii(inHe  consueieiitur.' 
It  is  well  known  that  in  ihe  Dionysia,  or  festivals 
in  lioiionr  of  Dionysus,  and  in  the  processions 
called  diaaoi,  with  which  they  were  celebrated, 
wiriien  also  took  pait,  in  the  disguise  of  Bacchae, 
Naiades.  Nymplia;,  &c.,  adorned  with  garlands  of 
ivy,  &c.  :  thus  Ovid  (Faxti,  iii.  766)  : — 
Cum  hetleia  cincta  estt  liedera  est  gratissima 
Baccho 

Ba(;chus  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
e»ucated  in  India,  and  the  Indian  Bights  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  name.  The 
fact  of  Hughes  being  a  compound  of  two  words 
signifying  tiger  and  masier  or  lord,  woidd  ap()e;;r 
to  ciintirm  the  identity,  since  Bacchus  is  usually 
repiesenied  as  drawn  in  his  chariot  by  a  tiger 
and  a  iiiin,  and  tigers,  &c.,  are  descril)ed  as  follow- 
ing hiin  in  his  IjidiaM  joiuiiey.  As  the  ivy,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  plant  ol' India,  it  might  be  objected 
to  its  being  chaiacleiistic  of  an  Indian  god.  But 
in  the  mountains  which  bound  India  to  the  north, 
both  the  ivy  and  the  vine  may  be  found,  and  the 
Greeks  were  acquainied  with  the  fact  that  Mount 
Meru  is  the  only  part  of  India  where  ivy  was  ])ro- 
duced.  Indeed,  Alexander  and  his  companions 
are  said  to  have  crowned  themselves  with  ivy  in 
hon.  or  of  Bacchus.  The  ivy,  lledcra  Helix, 
being  a  native  of  most  parts  of  Kurope,  is  too  well 
kuovv'n  to  requite  special  notice. — J.  F.  R. 

KITE.     [Gi.EDii.] 

KNEADING-TROUGHS.     [Buead.] 

KOHATH  CnniP,  assembly;  Sept.  Kaa0),  son 
of  Levi,  and  father  of  Amram,  Izhar,  Hebron, 
anil  Uzziel  (Gen.  xlvi.  11).  The  descendants  of 
Kohath  formed  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of 
the  Levitical  tnbe.  This  division  contained  the 
priestly  family  which  was  descended  from  Aaron, 
the  son  of  Amram.  In  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle, as  settled  in  the  wilderness,  the  Kohathites 
had  the  distinguislied  charge  of  licaring  the  ark  and 
the  sacred  vessels  (Kxod.  vi.  16;  Num.  iv.  4-6). 

KOPHER,  or  Gopher  (~IS3),  occurs  twice 
in  the  Song  of  S  ilomon,  and  is  in  both  places 
translated  camphire  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
Thus  (i.  H),  '  My  beloved  is  unto  me  as  a 
cluster  of  camphii c  (koplier)  in  the  vineyards  of 
Kn-gedi ;'  and  in  iv.  13,  •  Thy  plants  are  an 
orchard  of  pomegranates,  with  pleasant  fruits, 
camphire  (kopher),  with  spikenard."  It  has  been 
sup[)osed  to  indicate  a  bunch  of  grapes  ( Botrus 
kopher),  also  camphor.  The  word  camphire  is 
the  old  mode  of  sijelling  camphor,  but  this  sub- 
stance dues  nor  ap|]ear  to  have  been  knovvn  to 
ancient  commerce;  at  least  we  cannot  adduce  any 
^iroof  ttiat  it  was  so.  The  woid  Kopher  is  cer- 
tainly very  like  Knfoor,  the  Eastern  name  for 
camr>hor,  but  it  also  closely  resembles  the  Greek 
Kvirpos,  or  Kupros,  usually  written  Cypros.  In- 
deed, as  has  i)een  observed,  it  is  the  same  v/ord, 
will,  the  Greek  pronunciation  and  termination. 
The  Kvirpas  of  the  Greeks  is,  no  iloubt,  the  Laio- 
¥onui  inerinis  of  Iwtanisis,  and  is  described  by 
Dioscorides  (i.  125)  and  by  Pliny  (xii.  21): — 
'  Cypros  in  ./Egypto  est  arbor  zlziphi  {olece, 
Uioscor.)  foliis,  semine  coriandri,  Hoie  candido, 
wlorato.  Ci)<iultur  lioc  in  oWi,  jir-iuuturquc  postea, 
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quod  cyprinum  (/v-yTrpo/or,  Dioscoi  i  05)  voratui 
Optimum  habetur  e  Canope,  in  ripis  Nili  natum  : 
secundum  Asfahme  Judaea;  :  tertiuni  C'ypro  in- 
sula, odoris  suavitate  prii^cipuum.'  Sir  T.Browne 
and  others  have  inferred  that  the  Kvirpos  of  the 
Greeks  was  the  kopher  of  the  Hebrews.  Marifi 
remarks,  that  '  the  shrul)  Kno%vn  in  the  Hebiew 
language  by  the  nan.e  of  kopher  is  common  in 
the  island  of  (Cyprus,  and  thence  had  its  Lafai 
naiTie  :'  also,  that  '  the  Botrus  Cypri  has  been 
supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  rare  and  exquisite 
grapes,  transplanted  from  Cy)iius  to  Engaddi ;  but 
the  Botrus  is  known  to  the  nat-ives  of  Cyprus  as 
an  (idorilerous  shrub  called  heiuia,  or  alkauna.^ 
So  R.  Ben  Melek  (art  Ca>tt.  i.  M),  as  quided 
and  translated  by  Celsius  (i.  223)  : — '  Botnca 
Copher  id  ipsum  est,  ijvod  Urates  vocatit  Al- 
Tlinua.'  Upon  this  Celsius  remarks  : — '  Hsec  in 
Talniude  sa;pius  memoratur,  quod  in  Judaa  cres- 
ceiet,  et  Judeeorum  legibus  sidijecta  esset.'  If 
we  refer  to  the  woiks  of  the  Araiis,  we  find  both 
in  Serapion  and  Avicenna,  reference  from  their 
Iliiina  to  the  desci  iption  by  Dioscorides  and  Galeii, 
of  Kupros  or  Cypros..  This  identity  is  now  uni- 
versally acknowledged  :  the  Kupros,  therefore, 
must  have  been  Lawsonia  ine^7nis,  as  the  Uinna 
of  the  Arabs  is  well  known  ro  be.  If  we  exa- 
mine the  works  of  Oriental  travellers  anil  natu- 
ralisis,  we  shall  tind  that  this  plant  is  universally 
esteemed  in  Eastern  countries,  and  appears  to 
have  been  so  from  the  earliest  times,  both  on 
account  of  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and  the 
colouring  properties  of  its  leaves. 


375.    [Lawsonia  inerau.J 

Thus  Rauv/olir,  when  at  Tripoli  (Travels^ 
iv.),  '  found  there  another  tree,  not  unlike  mito 
our  privet,  by  the  Arabians  called  Alcana,  or 
Henna,  and  by  the  Grecians,  in  their  vulgar 
tongue,  Schenna,  which  they  have  from  Egypt, 
where,  but  aliove  all  in  Cayre.  they  grow  in 
abundance.  The  Turks  aud  Moors  nurse  these 
up  with  great  care  and  diligence,  because  of  then 
sweet-smelliLig  dowers.     They  also,  as  I  am  in- 
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foraied,  keip  tlieir  leaves  all  winter,  wliicli  leaves 
they  powder  and  mix  with  the  juice  of  citrons, 
and  stain  therewith  against  ^reat  holidays  the 
hair  and  nails  of  their  childien  of  a  red 
colour,  which  colour  may  perha))3  be  seen  with 
us  on  the  manes  and  tails  of  Turkish  horses.' 
So  Belon  (ii.  74),  w!-.en  leaving  Cairo  for  Jeru- 
salem, says  : — '  Nous  trouvasmes  un  ])etit:  arbris- 
»eau  nomme  Henne  ou  Alcanna,  qu'ils  taillent  et 
cultivent  diligeinment,  et  lout  d'iceluy  des  beaux 
petits  bois  taillis.  II  est  de  grand  revenu  en 
Egypte,  car  ils  deseichent  ses  feuilles  jjour  mettre 
en  poudre,  a  f.iire  de  la  teinture  pour  teitiilre  en 
jaune  ;  les  femnies  de  tons  les  ]iays  de  Turquie 
ont  coustume  de  teindre  les  mains,  les  pieds,  et 
partie  des  cheveux  en  couleiir  jaune  ou  rouge  ;  et 
les  hommes  se  teigneiit  les  ongles  en  rouge  avec  la 
siisdicle  poudre  (Observ.  p.  301).  This  custom 
of  dyeing  the  nails  and  the  ])alms  of  the  hands 
and  soles  of  the  feet,  of  an  iron-rust  colour,  wiih 
henna,  exists  tliroughout  the  East,  froni  llie 
Medileiraneaii  to  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  in 
Northern  Africa.  In  some  parts  the  jnactice  is 
not  cotdined  to  women  and  cidldren.  but  is  also 
followed  by  men,  especially  in  Persia.  In 
dyeing  the  beard,  the  hair  is  turned  to  red  by 
this  application,  which  is  then  changed  (o  blaciv  by 
a  preparation  of  indigo.  In  dyeing  the  hair  of 
children,  and  the  tails  and  manes  of  horses  and 
asses,  the  process  is  allowed  to  stop  at  the  red 
colour  which  tlie  henna  ])roduces.  In  reference 
to  this  universal  practice  of  the  East,  Dr.  Harris 
observes  that  '  the  expression  in  Deut.  xxi.  12, 
"  pare  her  nails,"  may  perhaps  rather  mean  "adorn 
her  nails,'"  and  imnly  the  antiquity  of  tills  ))rac- 
tice.  Tliis  is  a  universal  custom  in  Egypt,  and 
not  to  conform  to  it  would  be  considered  inderent. 
It  seems  to  have  been  practised  by  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  for  the  nails  of  the  mummies  are 
most  commonly  of  a  reddish  hue.'  Seeing,  then, 
that  the  henna  is  so  universally  admired  in  the 
East,  both  on  accoinit  of  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  and  the  dye  yielded  by  its  Itaves,  and  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  Kvirpos  of  the  Greeks, 
and  as  this  word  is  so  similar  to  tlie  kopher  of  the 
Hebrews,  there  is  every  piobability  of  this  last 
being  the  henna  of  the  Arabs,  Lawsonia  alba  of 
botanists. — J.  F.  R. 

KQRAH  (nil?,  ice;  Sept.  Kopc),  a  Levite, 
son  of  Izhar,  the  nrother  of  Amram,  the  father 
of  Moses  an;l  Aaron,  who  were  therefore  cousins 
to  Korah  (Exod.  vi.  21).  From  this  near  relation- 
ship we  may,  witli  tolerable  certainty,  conjecture, 
that  the  source  of  the  discontent  which  led  to  the 
steps  afterwards  taken  by  this  unhappy  man,  lay 
in  his  jealousy  tiiat  the  high  honours  and  jnivi- 
leges  (if  the  priestliood,  to  which  he,  who  re- 
mained a  sim[)le  Levite,  might,  a])art  from  the 
divine  appointment,  seem  to  liave  had  as  good  a 
claim,  should  have  been  exclusively  appropriated 
to  (he  family  of  Aaron.  When  to  this  was  added 
the  civil  authority  of  Moses,  the  whole  power  over 
the  nation  would  seem  to  iiim  to  have  been  en- 
grossed by  his  cousins,  llie  sons  of  Amram.  Un- 
der the  influence  of  these  feelings  he  organized  a 
conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  redressing  what 
tjiptared  to  him  the  evil  and  injustice  of  this 
arrangement.  Datlian,  Abiram,  and  On,  the  chief 
persons  who  joined  l.im,  weie  of  the  tribe  of 
kruten;  but  he  was   also  supported   by  many 


more  from  other  tribes,  making  up  ihe  number  oi 
250,  men  of  name,  rank,  and  influence,  all  w  lo 
may  be  regarded  as  representing  the  fimilies  o/ 
wljich  they  were  the  heads.  The  private  ouject 
of  Korah  was  a[)paren(ly  his  own  aggrandize- 
ment, but  his  ostensii)le  object  was  the  general 
good  of  the  people  ;  and  it  is  jierhaps  from  want 
of  attention  to  this  distinction  that  the  transaction 
has  not  been  well  understood.  The  design  seems 
to  have  been  made  acceptable  to  a  large  body  of 
the  nation,  on  the  ground  that  the  first-born  of 
Israel  had  been  deprived  of  their  sacerdotal  birth- 
right in  favour  of  the  Levites,  while  the  Levit(s 
themselves  announced  that  the  priesthood  had 
been  conferred  by  Moses  (as  they  considered)  on 
his  own  brother's  family,  in  ])reference  to  those 
who  had  equal  claims  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  con- 
ceive that  the  Reulienites  may  have  considered 
the  op2)ortunity  a  favourable  one  for  the  recovery 
of  their  birthright — the  double  portion  and  civil 
pre-eminence — which  had  been  fmfeited  by  them 
and  givcu  to  Joseph.  These  are  the  explanations 
of  Aben-Ezra,  and  seem  as  reasonable  as  any 
which  have  been  ofl'ered. 

The  leading  conspirators  having  organized 
their  plans,  repaired  in  a  body  to  Moses  and 
Aaron,  boldly  chaiged  tliem  with  their  usurpa- 
tions, and  required  them  lo  lay  down  their  ill- 
gotten  power.  Moses  no  sooner  heard  tliis  than 
he  fell  on  his  face,  confounded  at  the  enormity  of 
so  outrageous  a  revolt  against  a  system  framed  so 
carefully  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  He  lelt 
the  matter  in  the  Lord's  liands,  and  desired  them 
to  come  en  the  morrow,  piovided  with  censers  for 
incense,  that  the  Lord  himself,  by  some  manifest 
token,  might  make  known  his  will  in  this  great 
matter.  As  this  order  was  particularly  adtliessed 
to  the  rebellious  Levites,  the  Reubenites  left  the 
place,  and  vviien  afterwards  called  back  by  Moses, 
returned  a  very  insolent  refusal,  charging  him 
with  having  brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt 
under  false  pretences,  '  to  kill  them  in  the  wil- 
derness.' 

The  next  day  Korah  and  his  company  appeared 
before  the  tabernacle,  attemled  by  a  multitude 
of  people  out  of  the  general  l)ody  of  the  tribes. 
Then  the  Shekinah,  or  symbol  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, which  abode  between  the  cherubim,  ad 
vanced  to  the  entrance  of  Ihe  sacred  fabric,  and 
a  voice  tlierefrom  commanded  Moses  and  Aaron  to 
stand  apart,  lest  they  should  shaie  in  the  destruction 
which  awaited  the  whole  congregation.  On  hear- 
ing these  awful  words  ihe  biothers  fell  on  theii 
faces,  and.  by  strong  intei  cession,  moved  the  Lord 
to  confine  his  wrath  to  the  leaders  in  the  rebellion, 
and  spare  their  unhappy  dupes.  Tlie  latter  were 
then  ordered  to  separate  themselves  from  tliC'r 
leaders  and  from  the  tents  in  which  they  dwelt. 
The  terrible  menace  involved  in  this  direction 
had  its  weight,  and  the  command  was  obeyed  ; 
and  after  Moses  had  appealed  to  what  was  to 
hapfien  as  a  proof  of  the  authority  by  which  he 
acted,  the  earth  opened,  and  received  and  closed 
over  tl:e  tents  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram. 
TheHeidienite  conspirators  were  In  their  tents,  and 
perished  in  them  ;  and  at  the  same  instant  Korah 
and  his  250.  who  were  tdVering  incense  at  the  doot 
of  the  taliernacle,  were  destroyed  by  a  fire  wliich 
'  came  out  from  the  Lord  ;"  that  is,  most  probably^ 
in  this  case,  from  out  of  the  cloud  in  whidi  hi« 
presence  dwelt.    The  censers  which  they  had  used 
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were  afterwards  made  into  plates,  to  form  an  outer 
covering  to  the  altar,  and  thus  became  a  standing 
monument  of  this  awiul  transaction  (Num.  xvi.). 
On,  although  named  in  tlie  first  instance  along 
with  Datlian  and  Abiram,  does  not  further  appear 
eitiier  in  the  rebellion  or  its  punishment.  It  is 
hence  sujiposed  tliat  he  repented  in  time  :  and 
Abendana  and  otiier  Ral)l)inical  writers  allege 
that  his  wife  prevailed  upon  him  to  abandon  the 
cause. 

It  mi^4)t  be  supposed  from  (he  Scripture  narra- 
tive that  the  entire  families  of  tlie  conspirators 
perislied  in  the  destruction  of  their  tents.  Doubt- 
less all  who  were  in  the  tents  perished  ;  but  as  the 
descendants  of  Korah  afterwards  became  eminent 
hi  the  Levitical  service,  it  is  clear  that  his  sons 
were  spared.  They  were  probably  living  in  sejta- 
rate  tents,  or  were  among  those  who  sundered  them- 
selves from  the  consjiirators  at  the  command  of 
Moses.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
sons  of  Korali  were  children  when  their  father 
perished.  The  Korahites  were  appointed  by 
David  to  the  otlice  of  guarding  the  doors  of  the 
temple,  and  of  singing  jjiaises.  Tliey,  in  fact, 
occupied  a  distinguished  jilace  in  the  choral 
service  of  the  temple,  and  several  of  the  Psalms 
(xlii.  xliv.  xlix.  Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.  Ixxxvii.  Ixxxviil.) 
are  inscribed  to  them.  Heinan,  the  master  of  song 
under  David,  was  of  this  family,  and  his  genea- 
logy is  traced  through  Korah  up  to  Levi  (1  Chron. 
vi.  31-38.) 

KOTZ.     [Tkorn.] 
KRINON.     [Lii.Y.] 

KUSSEMETH  (n??53)  occurs  n.  three 
places  of  Scripture.  In  the  Authorized  Version 
it  is  translafetl  rye  in  Exod.  ix.  32 ;  Isa.  xxviii. 
25,  a.ni\  Jitc/ies  in  Ezek.  iv.  9;  but  its  true  mean- 
ing still  remains  uncertain.  It  was  one  of  the  cul- 
tivated grains  both  of  Egyi'it  and  of  Syria,  and  one 
of  those  employed  as  an  article  of  diet.  It  was 
also  sown  along  with  wheat,  or.  at  least,  its  crop 
svas  in  the  same  state  of  forwardness  ;  for  we  learn 
from  Exod.  ix.  3'2,  that  in  the  seventh  plague  tlie 
bail-storm  smote  the  barley  which  was  in  the  ear, 
Rnd  the  flax  which  was  boiled;  but  that  the 
wheat  and  the  Inissemeth  were  not  smitten,  for 
they  were  not  grown  up.  Respecting  the  wheat 
and  the  barley,  we  know  that  they  are  often 
•own  and  come  to  maturity  in  ilill'erent  months. 
Thus  Eorskal  says,  '  Hordeiim  cum  mense 
Feliruario  maturatur,  triticum  ad  fiiiem  Martii 
persistit'  (Flora  Aigypt.^  p.  43).  The  events 
above  referred  to  probably  took  place  in  February 
fvid.  Pict.  Bible).  That  kussemeth  was  culti- 
vated in  Palestine  we  learn  from  Tsa.  xxviti.  25, 
where  it  is  mentioned  along  with  ketzah  (nigella) 
and  cumin,  wheat  and  barley;  and  sown,  ac- 
cording to  some  translators,  '  oii  the  extreme 
border  of  the  fields,'  as  a  kind  of  fence  for  other 
kinds  of  corn.  This  is  quite  an  Oriental  jiractice, 
and  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  flax  and  other 
grains  in  India,  at  tlje  present  day.  The  rye  is 
a  grain  of  cold  climates,  and  is  not  cultivated 
even  in  the  south  of  Europe.  Korte  declares 
(^Travels,  p.  IfiS)  that  no  rye  grows  in  Egypt; 
and  Shaw  states  ()).  351)  (hat  rye  is  little  known 
in  Barbary  and  Egypt  (Rosenmuller,  p.  76). 
That  the  kussemeth  was  em|)loyed  for  making 
bread  by  the  Hel)rews  we  know  from  Ezek.  iv. 
9,  where  the  prophet  is  directed  to   '  take  wheat, 
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and  barley,  and  beans,  and  lenliles,  aiil  rnillet, 
and  kxisseineth,  and  put  thera  in  a  veisel,  &ad 
make  bread  thereof.' 


374.     [Triticutn  spelta.] 

Though  it  is  very  unlikely  that  hiissemelh  can 
mean  rye,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  cultivated  grain 
it  denotes.  Tlie  principal  kinds  of  giain,  it  is  to 
be  oljserved,  aie  mentioned  in  the  same  passages 
with  the  kussemeth.  Celsius  has,  as  u.-ual,  with 
great  laliotir  and  learning,  collected  together  the 
dill'erent  translations  which  have  lieen  given  of 
this  dillicnlt  won!.  In  the  Arabic  translation  of 
Exod.  ix.  32,  it  is  rexAned  jitlban  :  '  cicercuia,  non 
circula,  iit  perjieiam  legitur  in  versione  Latina.' 
By  other  Aialiian  writers  it  is  considered  to  mean 
ppa.s,  and  also  beans.  Many  translate  it  vicia,  or 
vetches,  as  in  the  Authorized  Veision  of  Exod.  ix. 
32;  for  according  to  Maimonides  {ad  Tr.  Shabb. 
XX.  3),  carschinin  is  a  kind  of  legume,  which  in 
the  Araljic  is  called  Jtirsana,  liut  in  the  sacred 
language  kussenieth.  Both  jiilban  and  kirsana 
mean  species  of  ])iilse,  but  it  is  not  e;isy  to  ascer- 
tain the  specific  kinds.  The  m.ijority,  liowever, 
instead  of  a  legume,  consider  kussemeth  to  imii- 
cate  one  of  the  cereal  grains,  as  the  rye  (secale), 
or  the  oat  (avena),  neitlier  of  which  is  it  likely  to 
have  been.  Tliese  have  ])robably  iieen  selected 
because  commentators  usually  adduc  e  such  grains 
as  tliey  themselves  are  acquainted  with,  or  have 
heard  of  as  commonly  cultivated.  Celsius,  how- 
ever, informs  us  that  in  the  Syriac  and  Chaldee 
versions  kussemeth  is  translated  ktmta ;  far  in 
the  Latin  V  ilgate;  far  adoreum,  Guisio,  Tract. 
Peah,  viii.  5,  and  Tract.  Chilaim,  i.  1  ;  ^d  in 
the  Septuagint,  Isa.  xxviii.  Aqnila,  Symmaclius, 
and  others  render  it  speita.  So  Ben  Melech, 
on  Exod.  ix..  and  Ezekiel  iv.,  says  ''  kyssemeth, 
vulgo  spelta,'  and  (he  Septuagint  has  6\vpa. 
Upon  which  Celsius  remarks:  'all  these — that  is, 
kunta,  far,  ador,  (ed,  spelta,  and  uAvpa — ar« 
one  and  the  same  tiling.'     This  lie  proves  satit- 
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factiiiiy  l)y  quotations  from  tlie  ancient  authors 
(/.  c.  ii.  lOOj.  Dr.  Ham's  states  that  the  word 
ktissemeth  seems  to  be  derived  Irum  casam,  '  to 
have  long  liaiis  ;'  and  that  hence  a  bearded  tjrain 
must  be  intende<l ;  which  confirms  the  probability 
of  spelt  being  ti  e  true  meaning. 

Dioscorides  lias  stated  (ii.  Ill),  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  Zeto,  one  simple,  and  the  otiier 
called  dicoccos.  Sprengel  concludes  that  this  is, 
without  doubt,  the  Ttiticum  Spelta  of  botanists; 
that  t\\eolyni  was  a  variety  which  Host  has  called 
Tridcum  Zea  ;  and  also  that  the  simple  kind  is 
the  Triticuiii  nionucoccou.  Tliat  tliese  grains  were 
cultivated  in  Kgypt  and  Syria,  and  tiiat  they 
were  esteemed  as  food  in  those  coiuitries,  may 
also  be  satisfactorily  proved.  Thus  Herodotus 
states  that  the  Kgyjjtians  em])loy  oli/ra,  wliich 
others  call  zea,  as  an  article  of  diet.  Pliny  {Hist. 
Nat,  xviii.  8)  mentions  it  as  found  both  in  Egypt 
and  in  Syria  :  'j^gy])to  autem  ac  Syrise,  Cili- 
ciaeque  et  Asiae,  ac  Giaeciae  pecidiares,  zea.  olyra, 
tiphe.'  So  in  more  modern  times:  '  In  ,^gypto 
z<'am  abunde  nasci  rel'crt  Dappevus  descri[itione 
Asiae  p.  130.  Et  Monachos  circa  Joidanem, 
pane  oAupirrj  vesci,  scribit  Johannes  Phocas  de 
Locis  Syr.  et  Palaj^tinae  p.  34'  (Cels.  /.  c.  100). 
That  it  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  is 
evident  from  Dioscuriiles  describing  it  as  more 
nourishing  than  barley,  and  grateful  in  taste. 
Pliny  also  (xviii.  11)  says:  'Ex  zea  pulcrius, 
quam  ex  tritico  lit  granum ;'  and  Salmasio  :  '  quod 
lautior  panis  ex  /ea  quam  ex  tritico  tieret.'  The 
goodness  of  this  grain  is  also  implied  from  the 
name  of  semen  haviny  been  especially  applied  to 
it  (C.  Bauliin,  J'liiox,  p.  22). 

Triticum  Spelta,  or  Spelt,  is  in  many  respects 
80  closely  allied  to  the  common  wheats  as  to 
have  been  thought  by  some  old  authors  to  have 
been  the  original  stock  of  the  cultivated  kinds; 
but  for  this  there  is  no  foundation,  as  the  kind  culti- 
vated for  ages  in  Europe  does  not  diifer  from  speci- 
mens collected  in  a  wild  state.  These  were  found  by 
a  French  botanist,  Michaux,  in  Persia,  on  a  moun- 
tain four  ilays"  journey  t.)  the  ncath  of  Hamadan. 
It  is  cultivated  in  many  paits  of  Germany,  in 
Switzerland,  in  the  south  of  Erance,  and  in  Italy. 
It  is  commonly  sown  in  spring,  and  collected  in 
July  and  August.  Though  some  circumstances 
seem  to  point  to  this  species  as  the  kussenieth  of 
Scripture,  the  subject  is  still  susceptible  of  further 
investigation,  and  can  only  be  finally  determined 
by  first  asceitaining  the  modem  agriculture  of 
eastern  countries,  and  comparing  it  with  the 
ancient  accounts  of  the  agriculture  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.— J.  F.  R. 

L. 

LAANAH  (njj??),  translated  wormicood, 
occurs  in  several  ])as.sages  of  Scripture,  in  most 
of  which  it  is  employed  in  a  figurative  sense. 
Thus,  in  ])eut.  xxix.  18,  '  Lest  there  be  among 
you  a  rout  that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood,'  is 
applied  to  such  Israelites  as  should  worship  fo- 
reigr;  jods.  I'rov.  v.  i,  '  But  her  end  is  bitter  as 
wormwciod.'  Jer.  ix.  l.'j,  '  Behold  I  will  feed 
diem,  even  this  people,  with  wormwood,  and  give 
them  gall  to  chink."  So  in  Jer.  xxiii.  13,  and  in 
Lam.  iii.  Ij  and  19,  'Remember  mine  alllict  ion 
And  my  misery,  the  wormwood  and  gall,'  wiiere 
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it  is  applied  to  public  and  private  calamities  i 
arid  in  Amos  v.  7,  it  is  said  of  unrigliteousjudgei, 
'  Ye  who  turn  judgment  to  wormwood  :"  so  in 
verse  12,  but  here  tlie  word  laanah  is  translated 
hemlock.  That  laanah  was  a  plant  of  an  extreme 
degree  of  bitterness,  is  evident  from  the  various 
jiassages  in  wliich  it  occurs;  and  it  has  hence,  at 
Celsius  observes,  been  adopted  to  indicate  both 
the  sins  and  the  punishments  of  men.  Some 
translators,  as  the  Septuagint,  substitute  the  pro- 
per terms  which."  they  conceive  the  plant  to 
denote  as  avdyKT],  oSvi/r),  TrtKpta,  and  xoArj.  So 
the  Arab  translator  uses  words  signifying  do- 
lores,  adversa,  calamitates,  amaritudo.  The 
Helirew  word  laanah  is  supposed  by  Lexico- 
graphers to  have   been   originally    derived    from 

the  same  root  as  ihe  Arabic  yc  laan,  'he  was  ac- 
cursed;' from  which  comes  the  Arabic  JUJci  laana, 
signifying  '  execration  "  or  '  malediction  ;'  and  as 
the  Hebrews  accounted  bitter  ]ilants  as  pernicious 
and  poisonous,  so  they  typified  what  was  dis- 
agreeable or  calamitous  by  a  bitter  plant.  Thus, 
as  Celsius  remarks,  Talmudical  writers,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  blessings  and  maledictions  of  Moses, 
say,  '  lllae  mel,  hae  absinthium  erant.'  The 
Chaldee,  and  other  Oriental  translations,  as  the 
Syriac  and  Arabic,  in  Prov.  v.  4;  Lam.  iii.  19, 
with  the  Rabbins,  translate  laanah  by  words 
signifying  wormwood.  This  is  adopted  in  the 
Vulgate,  as  well  as  in  the  English  translation. 
In  Revelations  viii.  11,  we  have  the  Greek  woid 
a.\piydos  employed;  'And  the  name  of  the  star 
is  called  wormwood,  and  the  third  part  of  tiie 
waters  became  wormwood  {&\l/iy6us),  and  many 
men  died  of  the  waters,  because  they  weie  bitter.' 
Some  other  ]jlants  have  been  adduced,  as  t!ie 
colocynth  and  the  oleander,  but  without  anything 
to  support  them  ;  while  difierent  kinds  of  arte- 
misia,  and  of  wormwood,  are  proveibial  i'or  their 
bitterness,  and  often  used  in  a  figurative  sense 
by  ancient  authors  : — 

'  Parce,  precor,  lacerare  f  uum,  nee  amara  paternis 
Admiscere  veils,  ceu  melli  absinthia,  verbis. 

Faidin.  Ep.  ad  Ausoniian. 
Celsius  has  no  doubt  tli;.t  a  species  of  artemisia, 
or  wormwood,  is  intended  :  "  Hanc  plantain  aina- 
ram  in  Judaea  et  Arabia  co])iose  n^scentem,  et 
interpretum  auctoritate  egregie  sulVultam,  ijisam 
esse  Kbraeorum  H^y?,  pio  indubitato  habemus.' 
That  species  of  artemisia  are  common  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  is  well  known,  as  all  travellers 
mention  their  abundance  in  paiticular  situations  ; 
but  as  many  of  them  resei.'ible  each  other  very 
closely  in  properties,  it  is  more  diflicult  to  deter- 
mine what  particular  species  is  meant.  It  is  pro- 
bable, indeed,  lluit  the  name  is  used  in  a  generic 
rather  than  a  specific  sense.  The  sjiecies  found  in 
Syria  have  already  been  mentioned  under  Ad- 
siNTHiDH.  The  species  most  celebrated  in 
Arabian  works  on  Materia  Medica  is  that  called 

,1'  i,w  sheeh,  which  is  conspicuous  for  its  bitter- 
ness, and  for  being  fatal  to  worms;  hence  it  has 
been  commonly  employed  as  an  anthelm.ntic  even 
to  our  own  times.  This  seems  to  be  the  same  species 
which  was  found  by  Rauwoltf  in  Palestine,  an<i 
which  he  says  tlie  Aiabs  call  sclitha.  It  is  his 
'  Absinthium  Sautouicum,  scheha  Arabum,  unde 
semen  lumbricoiuiri,  oolligitiir ;'  tiie  AbiinthiWH 
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Vanionicum  Judai  tim  of  Caspar  Bauliiri,  in  !iis 
Pinnx,  now  Artemisia  J udaica  ;  though  it  is  pro- 
bable two  01-  three  species  yielil  the  Scinoni  San- 
lonicu?ii.  or  wornnvo.nl  of  commerce,  which, 
iiisteail  oCseel,  cmisists  of  the  tops  of  the  plants, 
aiiil  in  which  the  ))eiluncles,  calyx  Howers,  and 
young  seeds  are  intermixed.  Artemisia  Mari- 
tiina  and  Jiidaici  are  two  of  the<  plants  vviiicli 
yield  if.— J.  F.  R. 

LA  HAN,  son  of  Bethnel,  and  grandson  of 
Nahor.  Iiro'her  of  Rebeliah,  and  lather  of  Jacob's 
two  wives,  Leah  and  Rachel. 

LABOUR  is  that  steady  and  constant  effort  of 
the  bodily  frame  wliicii  man  undertiikes  for  Ids 
own  benelit,  and,  in  jjarticular,  in  order  to  procure 
the  means  of  subsistence.  This  is  the  primary 
import  of  the  term  labour,  whence  are  derived 
its  applications  to  the  exertions  and  ])ruduc- 
tions  of  the  niin<l,  and  even  to  the  alVections,  the 
passions,  and  their  consequences.  In  Gen.  iii. 
19,  labour  is  set  forth  as  a  ])art  of  the  primeval 
curse,  '  In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  thou  stialt  eat 
iiread ;'  and  doubtless  there  is  a  view  of  labour 
which  exhibits  it  in  reality  as  a  heavy,  sometimes 
a  crushing  burden.  But  labour  is  l)y  no  means 
exclusively  an  evil,  nor  is  its  prosecution  a  dis- 
honour. Tiiese  impressions,  false  tiiough  they 
are,  liave  v/rought  a  vast  and  complicated  amount 
of  harm  to  man,  especially  to  the  industrious 
classes,  causing  these  classes,  that  is,  the  great 
majority  of  our  fellow-creatures,  to  be  regardeil, 
and  consequently  to  l)e  treated,  even  in  Christian 
lands,  as  a  pariaii  caste,  as  hereditary  '  iiewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  doomed  by 
Providence,  if  not  prnnarily  by  the  Creator 
himself,  to  a  low  and  degrading  yoke,  and  ut- 
terly incapalile  of  entertaining  lofty  sentiments, 
or  rising  to  a  higlier  position  ;  to  be  restiained 
therefore  in  every  manifestation  of  impatience, 
lest  tiiey  shoulil  temporarily  gain  the  up])er  hand, 
and  lay  waste  the  fair  (iekls  of  civilization  ;  and 
to  be  kept  urider  for  the  safety  of  society,  if  not 
for  their  own  safety,  by  social  burdens  and  the 
depressing  inlluences  of  disregard  and  contempt. 
A  1,'etter  I'eeling,  however,  regarding  labour  and 
labourers,  is  beginning  to  prevail  :  tiicse  notions, 
which  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  slavery  whence 
they  are  borrowed,  are  in  word  disowned,  while 
they  are  grailnally  losing  tlieir  hold  on  the  heart, 
and  tiieir  influence  on  the  life.  Individuals 
rising  from  time  to  time  from  the  lowest  levels 
of  social  life  to  take,  occupv,  and  adorn  its  loftiest 
posts,  have  irresistibly  shown  that  there  is  no  de- 
pression in  society  which  tlje  favours  of  God  may 
not  reach.  Especially  has  a  wider  and  more 
humane  spirit  begun  to  jjrevail  since  men  have 
learnt  more  accurately  to  know,  and  more  ])ower- 
fidly  to  feel,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  Gos])el, 
wiiose  originator  was  a  carpenter's  son,  and  whose 
'neralds  were  Galilean  lishermen.  Reason  and 
experience,  too,  in  this  as  in  all  cases,  liave  come 
to  confirm  divinely  revealed  truth,  tending  for- 
cibly to  show  that  lalwur,  if  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances it  has  a  curse  to  inflict,  has  also  many 
pricaless  blessings  to  bestow. 

Tiie  origin  of  (he  view  of  labour  which  the 
j'assage  in  Genesis  (iii.  10)  presents,  may  lie  found, 
as  ha-s  been  intimated,  in  ceitain  un(piestional,le 
fa.ts  which  have  not  yet  passiil  out  ot  the  sj)heie 
of  reality.  Tiiat  laliour  involves  ]iain  and  ellort 
ta  xun  aui><tars  from    sua    index  of  liis  feelings, 


than  which  none  can  be  more  certniu  ;  for  labour 
is  ol'ten  used  as  synonymous  with  end  irance, 
trial,  and  grief  (Gen.  xxxv.  10);  so  \'irgii 
(A-:7i.  i.  597;:— 

'  O  sola  infandos  Trojae  miserata  laljores.' 
These  iiot  unnatural  convictions  and  feelings 
were  in  the  primitive  slate  of  society  corroborated 
by  peculiar,  and  to  some  extent  local,  inlluences. 
Uniler  an  eastern  sky  hard  labour  is  an  almost 
intolerable  as  well  as  crushing  burden,  to  which, 
wiien  required,  hardly  any  but  slaves  will  submit. 
And  ttie  lilgli-S])irited,  free,  and  uinestialned  child 
of  the  desert,  as  well  as  the  more  trancpul,  gentle, 
but  not  less  iree  she|)herd  of  the  plains,  may  well, 
in  tiie  primeval  ages,  liave  regarded  with  aversion 
and  stigmatised  with  ojiprobrium  the  hard,  and 
comparatively  constant,  toils  of  the  tillers  of  the 
ground. 

However,  what  is  even  a  penalty  in  one  stage  of 
human  development  and  in  one  [lait  of  the  world, 
may,  in  the  jaogress  of  Divine  Prosiilence,  be  con- 
verted into  a  rial  and  lasting  blessing — a  blessing 
never  to  l>e  forfeited  nnle-s  by  lolly  and  sin. 
Certainly  the  rewards  of  labour  n)ay  accumu- 
late so  plenleonsly  around  Innnan  beings  under 
certain  conditions,  that  they  may  cimie  to  have 
their  minds  moie  frequently  stiuck,  and  so  more 
dee))ly  impressed,  by  the  advantages  than  by  the 
evils  and  inconveniences  o1'  labour.  Constituted 
as  the  fiame  of  man  is,  labom-  is  benelicial,  if  not 
necessary,  to  the  unfoliling  of  his  jihysical  powers, 
and  when  well  a])po)tioned  to  the  variable  degrees 
of  growing  strength,  jiowerfully  conduces,  with 
internal  impulses,  to  cairy  the  body  to  its  state  of 
highest  vigour  and  beauty,  imparting  meanwhile 
a  sense  of  dee])  and  ])ure  animal  enjoyment,  and 
making  food  as  grateful  as  it  is  nntiilious,  the 
final  Immediate  lesidt  of  whicii  is  found  in  sound 
slundiers  and  healthful  feelings:  'the  sli'cp  of  a 
labouring  man  is  sweet'  (Eccl.  v.  12).  A  tine 
passage,  which  confirms  these  views,  and  serves  to 
show  that  Scripture  in  process  of  time  regarded 
labour  otherwise  than  as  a  cuise,  may  be  Ibund  in 
Ps.  ciii.  2i},  21,  sq.,  in  which  both  labour  and  its 
fruits  aie  ])lacfd  among  the  proofs  of  the  divine 
wisdom  and  bounty. 

Labour,  however,  like  every  other  divine  ap- 
pointment, may  be  jterverted  by  misuse  into  an 
evil.  Excessive  labour  is  a  curse.  Labour  apart 
from  ceitain  conditions,  whose  observance  is 
essential  to  our  physical  well-ljcing,  entails  last- 
ing miseries.  Labour  which  is  both  severe,  long, 
broken  only  by  brief  iiitei\als,  whether  of  riot  (tr 
of  sin,  is  an  infliction  as  hard  as  it  is  unjust — an 
evil  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  impose  on  him- 
self, and  which  still  less  can  so<  ieiy  be  justilied 
in  com])elling  or  leading  any  one  to  endure. 

If,  however,  excessive  labour  is  a  cushing  load, 
the  absence  of  labour  is  a  not  less  Intolerable  liur- 
den.  Of  all  conditions  in  society,  theiis  is  ]ier- 
haps  the  most  ])itlable  who,  posse.ssing  .some  degree 
of  mental  culture,  and  being  of  utined  and  per- 
haps morbid  sensibilities,  sutfer  under  the  iire- 
Uiediable  calamity  of  having  nothing  to  do;  no 
regular  pursuit,  that  is,  no  need  of  ihe  labour  of 
either  head  or  hands  for  the  sustenance  of  the 
body  or  the  upholding  of  their  social  state  ;  who 
rise  ill  the  morning  not  knowing  to  what  to  apply 
their  flagging  capabilities,  and  retire  to  rest  at 
night  wearied  and  ja<led,  but  not  solaced  bv  tl»€ 
consciousnesR  of  havipjj  gained  or  <*one  sorr.e  good. 
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Tfiese  Iwo  extremes — too  much  labour,  and  too 
little  or  no  labour — are  among  the  greatest  of  tlie 
social  ills  under  wbicli  English  societj'  is  at  pre- 
•ent  suffering.  They  are  ills  which  have  grown 
rapidly,  whicli  are  growing,  and  which  sliow  no 
signs  of  iiumetliate  diminution.  They  are  under- 
mining tlie  foundations  of  religion,  whicli  is  in 
self-defence  required  to  raise  its  miglity  voice 
against  them.  A  successful  effort  towards  the 
equalization  of  labour  would  be  a  signal  blessing 
not  less  to  the  rich  than  to  the  poor ;  and  is  called 
fur  as  nuicli  by  the  divine  spirit  of  Christianity  as 
it  is  by  considerations  drawn  from  the  interests  of 
individuals  anil  the  welfare  of  society. 

If  enough  had  not  already  been  said  to  establish 
this  position,  we  could  refer  to  the  institution  at 
a  very  early  stage  of  tlie  world's  history  of  the 
Sabbath,  by  which  one-seventh  of  man's  brief  life 
was  rescued  from  labour,  and  appropriated  to  rest 
of  body  and  to  tliat  imjirovement  of  the  mind 
wliich  tfiids  to  strengthen,  invigorate,  and  sustain 
the  entire  man.  To  the  same  etl'ect  was  the  divine 
apiwintinent  of  those  numerous  holidays  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation;  and  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  but  that  tlFe  genius  of  the  Gospel  was, 
hi  this  particidar  at  least,  better  understood  and 
more  fully  honoured  in  those  days  and  under 
those  forms  of  Christian  faith  which  saved  for  the 
refreshment  and  recreation  of  the  labourer  many 
days  during  the  course  of  the  year,  than  it  is  now, 
when  we  appear  to  have  solved  the  unhappy 
problem  which  asks.  What  is  the  extreme  of  toil 
that  the  human  frame  can  bear,  without  regaidto 
vigorous  sensations  or  length  of  days'? 

In  regard  to  the  dillVrent  species  of  labour  in 
which  human  beings  have  lieen  engaged,  the 
Hebrews,  like  otlier  primitive  nations,  ajipear  to 
have  been  herdsmen  before  they  were  agricul- 
turists (Gen.  iv,  2,  12,  17,  22);  and  the  ])iactice 
of  keeping  llocks  and  herds  continued  in  high 
esteem  ami  constant  observance  as  a  legnlar 
employmt-nt  arid  asocial  condition  (.Tudg.  i.  16; 
iv.  11;  Jer.  N5 ;  Luke  ii.  8).  The  culture  of 
the  soil  came  in  course  of  lime,  introducing  the 
discovery  and  exeri:ise  of  the  ])ractical  arts  of 
life,  which  eventually  led  to  those  relinements, 
both  as  to  processes  and  to  applications,  which 
precede,  if  they  do  not  create  the  line  arts  (Gen. 
iv.  ;  xxvi.  12;  xxxiii.  I'J).  Agriculture,  indeed, 
became  the  chief  employment  of  the  Hebrew 
race  after  their  settlement  in  Catiaan,  lay  at  the 
very  basis  of  the  constitution,  both  civil  and  re- 
ligious, which  Moses  gave  them,  was  held  in 
great  honour,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  high  as 
as  well  as  the  humble  in  ^w^ition  (.ludg.  vi.  11  ; 
1  Sam.  xi.  5;  1  Kings  jc^x.  Ifl).  No  small  care 
was  bestowfd  on  the  ciillu.  e  of  the  vine,  which  grew 
'uxnriously  on  the  hills  of  Palestine  (Is.  v.  2,  5  ; 
Matt  xxi.33;  Ninn.  xiii.  21).  The  vintage  was 
asei«)nnf  juliilee  (.Judg.  ix.  27;  Jer.  xxv.  30; 
Is.  xvi.  10).  The  hdls  of  Palestine  were  also 
adorned  with  well  cultured  olive-gardens,  which 
produced  Cruit  useful  for  food, for  anointing,  and  for 
niedicme  (is.  xvii.  6  ;  xxiv.  13:  Dent.  xxiv.  2.0  ; 
Kxek.  xxvii.  17  ;  1  Kings  iv.  25  :  Hos.  xiv.  fi.  7). 
.ALttention  was  also  gi\ou  to  the  culluie  of  the  fig- 
tree  (2  Kings  xxi.  7;  I  Chron.  xxvii.  28),  as 
well  as  of  tlic  dat('-])alm  (Lev.  xxiii.  10;  Judg. 
i.  16;  iv.  3:  XX.  33;  Dent,  xxxiv.  3),  and  also 
if  b)  Isam  (Gen.  xlii'.  11;  K/.ek.  xxvii.  17; 
cxvTii.   15;    Jer.    viii.    22).     For  the  rise   and 
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progress  of  various  kinds  of  hand  labour  among 
the  people  of  Israel,  see  Handicraft. — J.  R.  B. 

LACHISH  (B'''?^  ;  Sept.  Adxts),  a  city  in  the 
south  of  Judah,  in  the  plain  between  Adoraim 
and  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  3,  5,  3  I  ;  xv.  39.)  Jt  was 
rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  x» 
9),  and  seems  after  that  time  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  having  for  a  time  braved  the 
assaults  of  the  Assyrian  armv  under  Sennacherib 
(2  Kings  xviii.  17  ;  xix.  8;  2  Chron.  xxxii.  9), 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  jjlace  it  seven  Roman 
miles  from  EleutheropoHs  towards  tne  south. 
There  has  not  been  any  more  recent  notice  of 
the  place,  and  no  modern  vestige  of  the  name 
or  site  has  been  discovered. 

LAISH.     [Dan.] 

LAKES.     [Palestine.] 

LAMECH  (y\^b  ;  Sept.  Adfxex),  son  of 
Methnsael,  and  father  of  Jabal,  Jubal,  Tubal- 
cain,  and  Naamah  (Gen.  iv.  18,24,  &c.).  He 
is  recorded  to  have  taken  two  wives,  Adah  and 
Zillah  ;  and  there  ap]iears  no  reason  why  the  fact 
should  have  been  mentioned,  unless  to  point  him 
out  as  the  author  of  the  evil  ])ractice  of  polygamj'. 
The  manner  in  whi  li  the  sons  of  Lamech  distin- 
guished themselves  as  the  inventors  of  useful  arts, 
is  mentioned  under  their  several  names.  The 
most  remarkable  circumstance  in  connection  with 
I..amech  is  the  poetical  address  which  he  is  very 
abruptly  intro<luced  as  making  to  his  wi\es.  Thi.s 
is  not  oidy  remarkalile  in  itself,  but  is  the  first  and 
most  ancient  piece  of  poetry  in  the  Hebrew  Scrip- 
tures; arul,  indeed,  the  only  example  of  Antedi- 
luvian poetry  extant : — 

'  Adah  and  Zillah,  hear  my  voice  ! 

\\  ives  of  Lamech,  receive  my  speech! 
If  I  slew  a  man  to  my  wounding, 

And  a  young  man — to  my  hurt : 
If  Cain  was  avenged  seven  times, 

Then  Lamech — seventy  times  seven.' 
This  exhibits  the  parallelism  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  development  of 
which  belongs  to  another  article  [Poetry].  It 
tias  all  the  appearance  of  an  extract  from  an  old 
poem,  which  we  may  su|)pose  to  have  been  handed 
down  by  tradition  to  the  time  of  Moses.  It  is 
very  diflicidt  to  discover  to  what  it  refers,  and  the 
best  explanation  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  con- 
jecture. The  Jewish  tr.idition,  or  rather  fiction, 
is  given  by  most  commentators,  and  is  too  absurd 
to  be  worth  relating.  The  speech,  so  far  as  we 
can  make  it  out,  would  seem  to  be,  as  Bishop 
Lowth  explains  {Prfclect.  iv.  91),  an  apology  for 
committing  homicide,  in  \\\i  own  defence,  upon 
some  man  who  had  violently  assaulted  him, 
and,  as  it  would  seem,  struck  and  wounded  him  : 
and  he  op])Oses  a  homiride  of  this  nature  to  llie 
wilful  and  inexcusable  fratricide  of  Cain.  Under 
this  view  Lamech  would  appear  to  have  intended 
toco;Tifort  his  wives  by  the  assurance  that  he  was 
really  exposed  to  no  danger  from  this  act,  and  that 
any  attempt  upon  his  life  on  the  part  of  the 
friends  of  thedece.ised  would  not  fail  i>  bringdown 
upon  them  the  severest  vengeance  I  coiri]).  Dathe 
and  R  isenmiiller.  ia  loc.  ;  see  .il«o  Turner's  Notes 
on  Genesis,  \i.  20!i).  Another  view,  adopted  by 
Shuckford  in  his  Conncctwn.  supjHises  that  the 
descend;mts  of  Cain  had  lived  for  a  long  time  iit 
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fear  of  rengeance  for  the  death  of  Abel  from  (he 
familj  of  Adam  ;  and  that  Lainech,  in  order  to 
persuade  Ids  wives  of  the  groundlessness  of  such 
fears,  used  the  argument  i:i  the  text,  i.e.  if  any 
one  who  might  slay  Cain,  the  murderer  of  his 
brotlier.  was  threatened  witli  st-venfold  vengeance, 
surely  they  must  expect  a  far  sorer  punislmnent 
who  should  jnesume  to  kill  any  of  us  on  the  same 
account.'  This  explanation,  however,  is  less 
satisfactory  tlian  the  i  ther ;  for  although  botli 
may  be  equally  conjectural,  this  requires  us  to 
assnme  a  g'eater  number  of  circumstances. 

2  LAMKCH.  son  of  Methuselah,  and  father 
of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  2S;31). 

LAMENTATIONS.  This  book  is  called  by 
the  Hebrews  n2''K,  '  hoic,^  from  the  first  word  of 
the  book  ;  but  sometimes  they  call  it  rn^j^j 
tears,  or  '  lamentation,'  in  allusion  to  the 
mournful  cliaractev  of  the  work,  of  which  one 
would  conceive,  says  Hishop  Lowth,  '  that  every 
letter  was  written  witii  a  tear,  every  word  the 
sound  of  a  broken  heart.'  From  this,  or  rather 
from  the  translation  of  it  in  the  Septuagint 
(0p7J»'oi),  comes  oui  title  of  Lamentations. 

The  ascription  nf  tiie  Lamentations  in  the  title 
is  of  no  autiiority  in  itself,  but  its  correctness  lias 
never  been  doubled.  The  style  and  manner  of 
the  book  are  those  of  Jeremiah,  and  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to,  those  by  which  he  is  known  to 
have  been  surrounded.  Tliis  reference  of  the 
Lamentations  to  Jeremiah  occurs  in  the  intro- 
ductory verse  wiiich  is  found  in  the  Sejituagint  : — 
Kc.l  iyiviTO  fiera  rh  alxi^<''^<^'''icr9rivaL  Thv'lapa-qX, 
Kal  'l€povffa\r]fj.  ijiriij.oodrivai, '  iicddiffev  'l(pefj.ias 
K\aiajv,  Koi  fdprjurjaf  rhv  dprjvov  rovrov  eirl 
'IfpovaaXrifjL,  Kal  eine.  '  And  it  came  to  pass, 
after  Israel  had  been  carried  away  captive,  and 
Jerusalem  was  become  desolate,  that  Jeremiali 
sat  weeping,  and  lamented  with  this  lamentation 
over  Jerusalem,  and  said.'  This  has  been  copied 
into  the  Arabic  and  Vulgate  versions;  hut  as  it 
docs  not  exist  in  the  Hebiew,  Chaldee,  or  Syriac, 
it  was  regarded  by  Jerome  as  spurious,  and  is 
not  admitted  into  liis  version. 

It  is  disputed  whetlier  or  not  this  verse  existe^l 
in  the  Hebreiv  copies  from  which  the  translation 
of  the  Seventy  was  made.  We  are  certainly  not 
bound  by  its  autiiority  if  disposed  to  question  the 
conclusion  wliicli  it  supports.  But  it  at  least 
shows  the  (ijiinion  which  pre\ailed  as  to  the 
autlior,  and  tlie  occasion  of  tiie  book,  at  the  time 
tlie  translation  was  made.  Tliat  opinion,  as 
regarils  the  author,  has  been  admitted  without 
dispute;  but  there  lias  iieen  less  unanimity  re- 
specting tlie  subject-matter  of  the  Lamentations. 

Fnoeral  lamentations,  composed  by  Jeremiah 
upon  the  death  of  king  .losiah,  are  mentioned  in 
^2  Cl.roM.  XXXV.  23,  and  are  there  said  to  have 
been  jierpeiiiated  by  an  ordinance  in  Israel. 
Thar,  the  Lamentations  thus  mentioned  are  tiiose 
wliioh  we  now  possess,  luis  been  the  opinion  of 
many  scholars  of  great  eminence.  Josephus 
clearly  takes  this  view  {Antq.  x.  3.  1),  as  do 
Jeroine  [^Commeiit.  \)i  Ztch.  iii.  11),  Tlieodoret, 
dnci  otlieis  cif  the  lathers;  and  in  more  modern 
tijties,  Arciibisliojj  Usher  (De  LXX.  liitcrpret.), 
Michaelis  (Note  on  Lowtli's  Sac  Poet.  Hebr. 
Prajlect.  xxii.),  who  afterwards  changed  his  ojii- 
aion,  Datne  (Proph.  Major,  ed.  \),  and  others. 
Oe  Wette  {Einlcit.  §  273")  is  clearly  of  opinion 
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that  the  passage  in  2  Chronicles  refers  to  the 
existing  book  c>f  Limentations,  and  that  the 
author  considered  the  deatli  of  Josiah  as  its  nrin- 
cipal  subject.  This  d.iring  writer  uses  so  little 
ceremony  with  the  author  of  the  book  of  Ciiro- 
r.icles  on  other  orca-;ions,  that  his  own  opinion 
is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  adioission;  and 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  from  what  follows, 
that  he  feels  at  lil>erty  to  take  n  dilferent  view 
from  the  one  which  he  believes  the  writer  of  Chro- 
nicles to  liave  entertained. 

The  received  opinion,  namely,  that  in  accord- 
ance with  tlie  argument  prefixetl  to  the  book  in  the 
Septuagint,  is  now  all  but  universally  acquiesced 
in.  It  is  adopted  by  nearly  all  commentators, 
who,  as  they  proceed  through  the  book,  find  that 
they  cannot  follow  out  the  dt-tails  on  any  other 
supposition.  Indeed,  liut  for  the  reference  sug- 
gested by  the  passage  in  Chronicles,  no  one  would 
liave  been  likely  to  imagine  that  such  expressions 
as  are  found  in  chap.  i.  1.2,  3,  7,  could  point  to 
any  other  circumstances  than  those  which  attended 
and  followed  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Babylonians.  Besiiies,  the  pro;iliet  througliout 
s])eaks  of  the  city  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  as 
ruined,  profaned,  and  des(ilated  :  which  certainly 
was  not  the  case  in  the  time  of  Josiah,  or  at  liis 
death.  We  may,  under  this  view,  regard  the  two 
first  chapters  as  occupied  chiefly  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  siege,  and  those  immediately  fol- 
lowing tiiat  event.  In  the  tliird  the  prophet 
deplores  the  calamities  and  persecutions  to  which 
he  had  himself  been  exjio-eil  :  tlie  fourth  refers  to 
tlie  ruin  and  desolat'on  of  the  city,  and  the  un- 
happy lot  of  Zedekiah ;  and  the  fifth  and  last 
seems  to  be  a  soit  of  prayer  in  the  name,  or  on 
behalf  of,  the  Jews  in  their  dispersion  and  cap- 
tivity. As  Jeremiah  himself  was  eventually 
compelled  to  withdraw  into  Egyjit  much  against 
his  will  (Jer.  xliii.  6),  it  has  lieen  suggested  that 
the  last  cha])ter  was  possibly  written  there.  Pa- 
reau  refers  chap.  i.  to  Jer,  xxxvii.  5,  sqq. ;  chap, 
iii.  to  Jer.  xxxviii.  2,  sqq.;  cha]i.  iv.  to  Jer. 
xxxix.  1.  sqq..  and  2  Kings  xxv.  I,  sqq.;  chap. 
ii.  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  and  temple; 
chap.  V.  is  admitted  to  be  the  l.itesi,  and  to  refer 
to  the  time  after  that  event.  Kwald  says  that 
the  situation  is  the  same  througliout,  and  only 
the  time  dillerent.  In  chaps,  i.  and  ii.  we  find 
sorrow  without  consolation  ;  in  chap.  iii.  conso- 
lation for  the  poet  iiimself;  in  chap.  iv.  tlie 
lamentation  is  renewed  with  greater  violence; 
but  soon  the  whole  pei.]ile,  as  it'  ur2-ed  by  tiieir 
own  spontaneous  impulse,  fall  to  weeping  and 
hoping'  (Die  Puctischen  Bucher).  De  Wette 
describes  the  Lamentations  some'what  curtly,  as 
*  five  songs  relating  to  the  destruction  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  and  its  temple  (chaps,  i.  ii.  iv.  v.), 
end  to  the  unhajipy  lot  of  the  poet  hiiiist;lf  (iii.). 
The  historical  r.  lation  of  the  whole  cannot  be 
d,)ubted  ;  but  yet  there  seems  a  giadnal  ascent  in 
describing  the  condition  of  th.e  city  '  (^Ein/eit. 
§  273). 

Dr.  Blayney.  regarding  both  the  date  and 
occasion  of  the  Lamentations  as  established  by 
the  internal  evidence,  adds,  '  Nor  can  we  admire 
too  much  the  flow  of  that  full  and  graceful  pa- 
thetic eloquence,  in  which  the  author  pours  out 
the  efi'usions  of  a  patriotic  heart,  and  piously 
weeps  over  the  ruins  of  his  venerable  country 
(Jeremiah,  ]).  370).     '  Never,'  says  an  uiique>> 
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tionalile  judf^e  of  tliese  maftprs,  *  Was  there  a 
more  rich  au(i  t'le_'aiit  variety  of  beautiful  imaajes 
and  adjuncts,  airaii;,'ed  together  within  so  small 
a  CDinpass,  nor  more  happily  chosen  and  applied 
(Lovvth,  De  Sacra  I'oesi  Hehr.  Pitelect.  xxii.). 

Jarchi,  and  some  other  Jewish  commentators, 
fancy  that  the  book,  which,  after  bein^  pub- 
licly read  by  Baruch,  was  cut  to  ])ieces  by  king 
Jehoiachin.  and  cast  into  the  fire  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4,  5), 
was  conipojed  of  chaps,  i.  ii.  iv.  of  (he  Lamenta- 
tions, to  which  chai).  v,  was  afterwards  added. 
But  this  notion  does  not  require  confutation,  as 
there  is  not  a  shadow  of  probability  in  its  favour. 

Lithe  ancient  copies  ihis  l)ook  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  place  wliicli  is  now  assigned 
to  it,  afier  Jeremiah.  Indeed,  from  the  maimer 
in  which  Joiephns  reckons  tip  the  books  of  tlie 
Old  Testament  {Contra  Apion.  i.  S),  it  has  been 
supposed  lliat  Jeremiaii  and  it  originally  formed 
but  one  bjok  (Piideaux,  Co)inccno>i,  i.  332). 
Li  the  Bible  n  >\v  used  by  the  Jews,  however,  the 
book  of  Lamentations  stands  in  the  Ilagiogra^iha, 
and  among  liie  five  M"giI)oth,  or  books  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Kcclesiastes,  and  Solomon's  S.ing.  Tiiey 
believe  that  it  was  not  written  by  the  gift  of 
•  ri)phecy,  liut  Ijy  the  spirit  of  God  (iietwcen 
which  t!;ey  make  a  distinction),  and  give  this 
as  a  reason  for  nut  pla<;ing  it  among  the  prophets. 
,t  is  real!  in  their  synagogues  on  tlie  ninth  of 
ne  montli  Ali,  which  i?  a  fast  for  the  destruction 
♦f  I  he  holy  city. 

LAMP  (T'Sy,  whence,  ]K>rliaps,  Gr.  Kafiirds, 
♦lie  fj.  being  introduced  in  place  of  the  Hebrew 
Q.  Lat.  lampas,  and  our  lamp).  Lamps  are  very 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture;  but  there  ig 
nothing  to  give  any  notion  of  their  form.  Al- 
most the  only  fact  we  can  gather  is,  (hat  vegetable 
ji.\s  were  buiii^t  in  them,  and  es]iecially,  if  not 
exclu.sively,  olive-oil.  This,  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity, was  the  oil  used  in  the  seven  lamps  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Exod.  xxvii.  20).  It  is  somewhat 
remarkable,  that  while  the  golden  candlestick, 
or  rather  candelabrum,  is  so  minutely  described, 
Got  a  word  is  said  of  (he  sha{)e,  or  even  the  ma- 
larial, of  the  lamps  (Exoii.  xxv.  37).  This  was, 
>einap8,  l)ecause  they  were  to  be  of  tlie  common 
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which  they  ha^l  JTist  quitted.  Ti.ey  were  in  thk 
instance  doulitless  of  gold,  although  metal  ii 
Scarcely  the  best  substance  for  a  lamp.  Tbe 
golden  candlestick  may  also  suggest,  that  lamps 
in  ordinary  use  were  placed  on  stands,  and  where 
more  than  one  was  required,  on  stands  with  tW'j 
or  more  branches.  The  modern  Oiientals,  who 
are  satisfied  wifii  very  little  light  in  their  rooms, 
use  stands  of  brass  or  woi'd,  on  which  to  raise  the 
latnps  to  a  .sufficient  height  above  the  floor  on 
which  they  sit.  Such  stands  are  shajjed  not  un- 
like a  tall  candlestick,  s])readiiig  out  at  the  top. 
.Sometimes  the  lamps  are  placed  on  bracket* 
against  the  wall,  made  for  the  porpose,  and  often 
upon  stools.  Doubtless  the  same  contrivances 
were  employed  by  the  Hebrews. 

From  the  fact  that  lamps  were  carried  in  the 
pitchers  of  Gideon's  soldieis,  from  which,  at  the 
end  of  the  march,  they  were  taken  out,  and  borne 
in  the  hand  (Judg.  vii.  16,  20),  we  may  with 
certainty  infer  that  they  were  not,  like  many  of 
the  classical  lamps,  entirely  open  at  top,  but  so 
shaped  that   the  oil  could   not  easily  be  spilled. 
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forms,  already  familiarly  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
■nd  the  same  probably  which  were  used  in  Egyjit, 
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This  was  rcmnrkalily  the  case  in  the  Egyptian 
specimens,  and  is  nut  rare  in  (he  classical.  Gi- 
deon's lam])S  must  also  have  had  handles:  but 
that  the  Hebrew  lam])s  were  always  furnished 
with  handles  we  are  not  bound  to  infer:  in  Egypt 
we  find  lamps  both  wi(h  and  widiont  handles. 

Although  (he  lam])-oils  of  the  Hebrews  were 
exclusively  vegetable,  it  is  jimbable  that  animal 
fat  was  used,  as  it  is  at  ])resent  by  the  Western 
Asiatics,  by  being  placed  in  a  kind  of  lamp,  and 
burnt  by  means  of  a  wick  inserted  in  it.  This 
we  have  often  witnessed  in  districts  where  oil- 
yielding  plants  are  not  common. 

Cotton  wicks  are  now  used  (hrotighout  Asia; 
liut  the  Hebrews,  like  tlie  Egyptians,  probably 
employ^ed  the  outer  and  coarser  fibre  of  flax 
(Pliny,  //wi'.  Nat.  xix.  1):  and  jierhaps  linen 
yarn,  if  (he  Rabbins  are  correct  in  alleging  that 
the  linen  dresses  of  the  ])riests  were  uinavelled 
when  old,  to  furnish  wicks  for  the  sacred  lamps 
[Candlestick]. 

I(  seems  tliat  the  Hebrews,  like  the  modem 
Orientals,  were  accustomed  to  burn  lamps  o\er 
night  in  (heir  chambers  ;  and  this  ])ractice  maj 
apjiear  to  g've  point  to  the  expression  of  '  outer 
darkness,'  which    repeatedly  occurs   in  the  Ne« 
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Twtament  (jMatt.  vili.  12;  xxii.  13)  :  the  force  is 
greater,  however,  when  the  contrast  implied  in  the 
term  outer  is  viewed  with  reference  to  tlie  effect 
produced  by  sudden  expulsion  into  the  darkness 
of  night  from  a  chamber  highly  illuminated  for 
an  enteitainment.  Tliis  custom  of  burning  lamps 
at  night,  witli  the  efl'ect  produced  by  their  going 
out  or  being  extinguished,  supplies  various  figures 
to  the  sacred  writers  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17  ;  Prov.  xiii. 
9;  XX.  20).  And,  on  the  other  liand,  tlie  keeping 
up  of  a  lamp's  liglit  is  used  as  a  symbol  of  en- 
during and  unbroken  succession  (1  Kings  xi.  36  : 
XV.  4;  Ps.  cxxxii.  17). 

It  appears  from  Matt.  xxv.  1,  that  the  Jews  used 
lamps  and  torches  in  their  marriage-ceremonies, 
or  rather  when  the  bridegroom  came  to  conduct 
home  the  bride  by  niglit.  This  is  still  the  custom 
in  those  parts  of  the  East  where,  on  account  of 
the  heat  of  the  day,  the  bridal  procession  takes 
place  in  the  night  time.  The  connection  of  lamps 
and  torclies  with  marriage-ceremonies  often  appears 
also  in  the  classical  jioets  (Homer,  Iliad,  vi. 
492;  Eurip.  rhoeniss.  346;  Medea,  1027;  Virg. 
Eclog.  viii.  29) ;  and  indeed  Hymen,  the  god  of 
marriage,  was  figured  as  bearing  a  torch.  The  same 
connection,  it  may  be  observed,  is  still  preserved  in 
Western  Asia,  even  where  it  is  no  longer  usual  to 
bring  home  the  bride  by  night.  During  two,or  three, 
or  more  nights  preceding  the  wedding,  the  street 
or  quarter  in  which  the  bridegroom  lives  is  illu- 
minated with  chandeliers  and  lanterns,  or  with  lan- 
terns and  small  lamps  suspended  from  cords  <hawn 
across  from  the  bridegroom's  and  several  other 
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,vl  and  green,  are  atfaclied  to  otiier  cords  (Lane'a 
Mod.  Egypt,  i.  201).  A  modern  laTitern  much  used 
on  these  occasions,  witli  lamps  hung  about  it  and 
suspended  from  it,  is  represented  in  tlie  preceding 
cut  (No.  379).  The  lamps  used  separately  on  sucli 
occasions  are  represented  in  the  following  cut  (N^o. 
380).     Figs.  1,  3,  and  5,  show  very  distinctly  the 


houses  on  each  side  to  the  houses  opposite;  and  «e- 
VMai  small  silk  flags,  e^oh  of  two  colours,  generallj 
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sliape  of  these  lamps,  with  the  conical  receptacle 
of  wood  which  serves  to  protect  the  flame  from 
the  wind.  Lamps  of  this  kind  are  sometimes 
hung  over  doors.  The  shape  in  fig.  3  is  also  that 
of  a  much-used  in-door  lamp.  It  is  a  small 
vessel  of  glass,  having  a  small  tube  at  the  bottom, 
in  which  is  stuck  a  wick  formed  of  cotton  twisted 
round  a  piece  of  straw  :  some  water  is  poured  in 
first,  and  then  the  oil.  Lamps  very  nearly  of 
this  shape  appear  on  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
and  they  seem  also  to  be  of  glass  (Wilkinson's 
Ancieiit  Egyptians,  iii.  101  ;  v.  376).  If  tha 
Egyptians  had  lamps  of  glass,  there  is  no  reasoi> 
why  the  Jews  also  might  not  have  had  them,  espe- 
cially as  this  material  is  more  proper  for  lamps  in- 
tended to  be  hung  up,  and  therefore  to  cast  their 
light  down  from  above.  The  Jews  certainly  used 
lamps  in  other  festivals  besides  those  of  marriage. 
The  Roman  satirist  (Persius,  Sat.  v.  179)  ex- 
pressly describes  them  as  making  illuminations  at 
their  festivals  by  lamps  hung  up  and  arranged  in 
an  orderly  manner;  and  theScriplural  intimations, 
so  far  as  they  go,  agree  with  this  description.  If  this 
custom  had  not  been  so  general  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  East,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the 
Jews  adopted  it  from  the  Egyptians,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  (ii.  62),  had  a  '  Feast  of  Lamps,' 
which  was  celebrated  at  Sais,  and,  indeed, 
throughout  the  country  at  a  certain  season  of  the 
year.  The  description  which  the  historian  gives 
of  the  lamj)3  employed  on  this  occasion,  strictly 
applies  to  those  in  modern  use  already  described, 
and  the  concurrence  of  both  these  sources  of  illus- 
tration strengthens  the  probable  analogy  of  Jewisii 
usage.  He  speaks  of  them  as  '  small  vases  filled 
with  salt  and  olive-oil,  in  which  the  wick  floated, 
and  burnt  during  the  whole  night.'  It  does  not 
indeed  appear  of  what  materials  these  vases  wore 
made  ;  but  we  may  reasonably  suppose  them  to 
have  been  of  glass. 

The  later  Jews  had  even  something  like  this 
feast  among  themselves.  A  '  Feast  of  Lamps'  was 
held  every  year  on  the  tweiity-fiflh  of  the  month 
Chisleu.  It  was  founded  by  Judas  Macca- 
bseus  in  celebration  of  the  restoration  of  the 
temple  worship  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  7.  7),  and 
has  ever  since  been  observed  by  the  ligMing  up 
of  lamps  or  candles  on  that  day  in  al'  'lie  coun- 
tries of  iheir  dispersion  (Maimou.  y^jsh.  Haihor 
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nah,  fol.  8).  Other  Orientals  have  at  this  ilay  a 
similar  feast,  of  which  tiie  '  Feast  of  Lanterns' 
among;  the  Chinese  is^  perhaps,  the  best  known 
(Davis's  CJiinese,  p.  138). 

LANGUAGE.  [Tongues,  Confusi«n  of.] 
LANTERN  {(pav6s).  This  word  occurs  only 
in  John  xviii.  3,  where  the  party  of  men  which 
Avent  out  of  Jenisalem  to  aj)preliend  Jesus  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane  is  described  as  lieing  pro- 
vided 'with  lantertis  s.\\i\.  torches.'  In  the  article 
Laup  it  has  been  shown  tliat  tlie  Jewish  lantern, 
or,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  lamp-frame,  was  similar 
to  that  now  in  use  among  the  Orientals.  Another 
of  the  same  kind  is  represented  in  tlie  annexed 
engraving  (No.  331,  fig.  1). 


As  the  streets  of  Eastern  towns  are  not  lighted 
at  night,  and  never  were  so,  lanterns  are  used  to 
an  extent  not  known  among  us.  Such,  doubtless, 
was   also  formerly  the  case;  and  it  is  therefore 


remarkable  that  the  only  trace  of  a  lantern  which 
the  Egyptian  monuments  ofl'er,  is  that  contained 
in  the  present  engraving  (No.  382).  In  this  case 
H  seems  to  be  borne  by    he  night-watch,  or  civic 


LAODICEA. 

guard,  and  is  shaped  like  those  in  common  um 
among  ourselves.  A  similar  lantern  is  at  this 
day  used  in  Persia,  and  perhaps  does  i  ot  ma- 
terially differ  from  those  mentioned  in  Scripture. 
More  common  at  present  in  Western  Asia  is  a 
large  folding  lantern  of  waxed  clotli  strained  over 
rings  of  wire,  with  a  top  and  l)ottom  of  tinned 
copper  (No.  381,  figs.  2,  3).  It  is  usually  about 
two  feet  long  by  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
carried  by  servants  before  tiieir  masters,  who  often 
pay  visits  to  tlielr  friends  at  or  after  supper -tirr.e. 
In  many  Eastern  towns  tlie  municipal  law  for- 
bids any  one  to  be  in  tlie  streets  after  niglitfall 
without  a  lantern. 

LAODICEA  (Aao5i/c6ia).  There  were  four 
places  of  this  name,  wliich  it  may  be  well  to  dis- 
tinguisli,  in  order  to  prevent  tliem  from  being  con- 
founded with  one  another.  The  first  was  in  the 
western  part  of  Phrygia,  on  tlie  borders  of  Lydia  ; 
the  second,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  same  country, 
denominated  Laodicea  Combusta ;  the  third,  on 
the  coast  of  Syria,  called  Laodicea  ad  Mare,  and 
serving  as  the  port  of  Aleppo  ;  and  the  fourth,  in 
the  same  country,  called  Laodicea  ad  Libanuni, 
from  its  proximity  to  tliat  mountain.  The  third 
of  these,  that  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  was  destroyed 
by  the  great  earfliquake  of  Aleppo  in  August, 
1822,  and  at  the  time  of  tliat  event  was  supposed 
by  many  to  be  the  Laodicea  of  Scripture,  al- 
though in  fact  not  less  than  four  hundred  miles 
from  it.  But  tlie  first  named,  lying  on  the  confines 
of  Plirygia  and  Lydia,  about  forty  miles  east  of 
Ephesus,  is  the  only  Laodicea  mentioned  in 
Scripture,  and  is  that  one  of  the  '  seven  churches 
ill  Asia'  to  which  St.  John  was  commissioneil  to 
deliver  the  awful  warning  contained  in  Rev.  iii. 
14-19.  The  fulfilment  of  this  warning  is  to  be 
sought,  as  we  take  it,  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  which  existed  in  that  city,  and  not 
in  the  stone  and  mortar  of  the  city  itself;  for  it  is 
not  the  city,  but  'the  church  of  the  Laodiceans,' 
which  is  denounced.  It  is  true  that  the  city  is 
utterly  ruined ;  but  this  is  the  case  with  innu- 
merable other  towns  in  Asia  Minor,  It  is  the 
precise  reference  to  tiie  seven  churches  as  such. 
without  any  other  reference  to  the  cities  than  as 
giving  them  a  name,  whicli  imparts  a  marked  dis- 
tinction to  the  Apocalyptic  ])iophecies.  But  this 
has  been  little  heeded  by  writers  on  the  subject, 
who  somewhat  unaccountably  seek,  in  the  actual 
and  material  condition  of  these  cities,  the  accom- 
plishment of  spiritual  warnings  and  denunciations. 
At  the  present  day,  would  an  authorized  denun- 
ciation of  '  the  church  in  London,'  as  in  danger 
of  being  cast  forth  for  its  lukewarmness,  be  un- 
derstood to  imply  that  London  itself  was  destined 
to  become  a  heap  of  ruins,  v/ith  its  bridges  broken 
down,  and  its  palaces  and  temples  overthrown? 

Laodicea  was  the  capital  of  Greater  Phrygia, 
and  a  very  considerable  city  at  the  time  it  was 
named  in  Scripture  (Strabo,  p.  578)  ;  b>it  the 
frequency  of  earthquakes,  to  which  this  district 
has  always  been  liable,  demolished,  some  ages 
after,  great  part  of  the  city,  destroyed  many  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  eventually  obliged  the  re- 
mainder to  abandon  the  spot  altogether.  Smith, 
in  h\sJo%irney  to  the  Seven  Churches  (1671),  waa 
the  first  to  describe  the  site  of  Laodicea.  He  was 
followed  by  Chandlfi  and  Pococke  ;  and  the  lo- 
cality has,  within  the  present  century,  been  visited 
by  Mr.  Hartley,  Mr.  Arundell,  and  Col.  Leake- 


LAPWING. 

L?/?<lic^a  is  now  a  deserted  jdace,  called  by  the 
Turks  Eski-liissar  (0/rf  Castle),  a  Turkish  word 
rquivalent  to  Paleo-kastro,  which  the  Gieeks  so 
Creqiiently  apply  to  ancient  sites.  From  its  ruins, 
Laodicea  seems  to  have  been  situated  upon  six  or 
seven  liills,  taking  up  a  large  extent  of"  ground. 
To  the  north  and  north-east  runs  the  river  Lyons, 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant ;  but  nearer  it 
is  watered  by  two  small  streams,  the  Asopus  and 
Cai)rus,  the  one  to  the  west,  and  tlie  other  to  the 
south-east,  l)oth  passing  into  the  Lycus,  which 
Last  Hows  into  the  Majander  (Smith,  p.  86). 

Laodicea  preserves  great  remains  of  its  import- 
ance as  tlie  residence  of  the  Roman  Governors  of 
Asia  'irider  the  emperors;  namely,  a  stadium,  in 
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uncommon  preservation,  three  theatres,  on«  cf 
whicli  is  450  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  ruins  of 
several  otlier  buildings  {Antiq.  of  Ionia,  pt.  ii. 
p.  32 ;  Ciiandler's  Asia  Minor,  c.  67).  Col.  Leake 
says:  'There  are  few  ancient  sites  more  likely 
than  Laodicea  to  preserve  many  curious  remains 
of  antiquity  beneath  tlie  surface  of  the  soil  ;  its 
opulence,  and  the  earthquakes  to  which  it  was 
sui)ject,  rendering  it  j)robable  that  valuable  wofks 
of  art  were  often  there  buried  beneath  the  ruins 
of  the  public  and  jnivate  edilices  (Cicero,  Epist. 
ad  Amic.  ii.  17;  iii.  5;  v.  20 :  Tacit.  yl?i«ff7. 
xiv,  27).  And  a  similar  remark,  though  ju  a 
lesser  degree,  jierhaps,  will  apply  to  tjie  otiier 
cities  of  the  vale  of  the  Maeander,  as  well  as  to 
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383.     [Laodicea.] 


W)nie  of  tliose  situated  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Tmolus  ;  for  Strabo  (pp.  579,  628,  630)  informs 
us  that  Pliiladelphia,  Sardis,  and  Magnesia  of 
Sipylus,  were,  not  less  than  Laodicea  and  the 
cities  of  the  Maeander  as  far  as  Apameia  at  the 
sources  of  that  river,  subject  to  the  same  dreadful 
calamity'  {Geography  of  Asia  Minor,  p.  253). 

LAPWING,  in  our  version,  is  used  for 
ri£'*D-1'l  d'ukiphath,  a  word  which,  occurring 
only  in  Lev.  xi.  19,  and  Deut.  xiv.  18,  affords 
no  internal  or  collateral  evidence  to  establish 
the  propriety  of  tlie  translation.  It  has  been 
surmised  to  mean  '  double-crest ;'  which  is  suf- 
iiciently  correct  when  applied  to  the  hoopoe ; 
but  less  so  when  applied  to  the  lapwing,  or  the 
cock  of  the  woods,  Tetrao  Uroc/aUus  ;  for  which 
bird  Bochart  produces  a  more  direct  etymology ; 
and  he  might  have  appealed  to  the  fact,  that  the 
Attagan  visits  Syria  in  winter,  exclusive  of  at 
least  two  species  of  Pterocles,  or  sand-grouse, 
whichi  probably  remain  all  the  year.  But  these 
names  were  anciently,  as  well  as  in  modern 
limes,  so  often  confounded,  that  the  Greek  writers 
even  used  the  term  Gallinacea  to  denote  the  hoo- 


])oe  ;  for  liesycliius  explains  eVoif/  in  v^Hscnyius 
by  the  Greek  a])])ellations  of  '  moor-cock'  and 
'  mounlain-cock'  (see  Bocliart,  in  voce  Duki- 
phath);  and  in  modern  languages  similar  mis- 
takes respecting  this  bird  are  abundant.  The 
Septiiagint  and  Vulgate  agree  with  the  Araliian 
interpreters  in  translating  the  Hebrew  nS''D'n  by 
iTTo-i^i,  and  upupa ;  and  as  the  Syrian  name  ii 
kikiiphah,  and  the  Egyptian  kukuphah,  both 
ajiparently  of  the  same  origin  as  dvkiphatk,  the 
propriety  of  substituting  hoopoe  for  lapwing  m 
our  version  appears  sufliciently  established. 

The  hoopoe  is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine  a.1 
this  day,  and  was  from  remote  ages  a  bird  of 
mystery.  The  summit  of  the  augural  rod  is  said 
to  have  been  carved  in  the  form  of  an  hoopoe 'a 
head  ;  and  one  of  the  kind  is  sfill  used  by  Indi;>/i 
gosseins,  and  even  Armenian  bisho])s,  attention 
being  no  (ioubt  drawn  to  the  bird  by  its  pecu- 
liarly arranged  black  and  while  bars  u])on  a  de- 
licate vinous  fawn-colour,  and  fmther  embellished 
with  a  beautiful  fan-shaped  crest  of  the  same 
colour,  tipped  with  white  and  black.  Its  appel- 
lations in  all  languages  appear  to  be  either  imita- 
tions of  the  bird's  voice,  or  indications  of  ite  tiltiiv 
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habils ;    which,    however,    modern    ornithologists 
deny,  or  do  not  notice.     In  Egypt  these  birds  are 


[Hcopoe.] 


numerous  ;  forming,  probaI)ly,  two  species,  the  cue 
permanently  resident  about  human  habitations, 
the  other  migratory,  and  the  same  that  visits 
Knrope.  The  latter  wades  in  the  ir.ud  when  the 
Nile  has  subsided,  and  seeks  for  worms  and  in- 
sects ;  and  the  former  is  known  to  rear  its  young 
so  much  immersed  in  the  shards  and  fragments  of 
l)eetle3,  &c.  as  to  cause  a  disagreeable  smell 
about  its  nest,  which  is  always  in  holes  or  in 
hollow  trees.  Thougli  an  unclean  bird  in  the 
Hebrew  law,  the  common  migratory  hoopoe  is 
eaten  in  Egypt,  and  sometimes  also  in  Italy; 
but  the  stationary  species  is  considered  inedible. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  further  description  of  a 
bird  so  well  known  as  the  hoopoe,  which,  tliough 
nut  common,  is  nevertheless  an  annual  visitant 
of  Erigland,  arriving   soon  after  the  cuckoo. — 

C.  H.  S. 
LATINISMS.  This  word,  which  properly 
signifies  idioms  or  phraseology  peculiar  to  the 
Latin  tongue,  is  extended  by  Biblical  critics  so  as 
to  include  also  the  Latin  words  occiming  in  the 
Greek  Testament.  It  is  but  reasonable  to  expect 
the  existence  of  Latinisms  in  the  language  of 
every  country  subdued  by  the  Romans.  Tlie  in- 
troduction of  tlieir  civil  and  military  officers,  of 
settlers,  and  merchants,  would  naturally  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  infusion  of  Roman  terms,  &c.,  into 
the  language  of  their  new  subjects.  Tliere  would 
be  many  new  things  made  known  to  some  of  rhem, 
for  which  tliey  could  find  no  corresponding  word 
in  their  own  tongues.  The  circumstance  that  the 
proceedings  in  courts  of  law  were,  in  every  part  of 
tlie  Roman  emjjire,  conducted  in  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, would  necessarily  cause  the  introduction 
of  many  Roman  words  into  tlie  department  of 
law,  as  might  be  amply  illustrated  from  the  jne- 
sent  state  of  tlie  juridical  language  in  every  coun- 
try once  subject  to  the  Romans,  and  among  others, 
our  own.  Valerius  Maximus  (ii.  2.  2),  indeed, 
records  the  tenacity  of  tlie  ancient  Romans  for 
their  language  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Greeks, 
and  their  strenuous  enileavo-irs  to  pro^iagate  it 
through  all  tlieir  dominions.  The  Latinisms  in 
(lie  New  Testament  are  of  three  kinds,  consisting 
(1)  of  Latin  words  fri  Greek  letters ;  (2)  of  Latin 
senses  of  Greek  words ;  and  (.5)  of  those  forms  of 
speech  wnich  are  more  ])roperly  called  Latinisms. 
The  following  may  suffice  as  examjiles  of  each 
of  tliese  :  First,  Latin  words  in  Greek  characters  : 
icradpioy,  '  farthing,'  from  tiie  Latin  assarius 
(Matt.  X.  29^.     Tliis  word   is    used   likewise   by 
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Plutarcli,  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  and  AthC' 
nsEus,  as  may  be  seen  in  Wetstein,  m  loc.  K^vffor, 
census  (Matt.  xvii.  25 } :  Kfvrvpiou,  centurio  (Mark 
XV.  39),  &c.  :  Ae76ti;',  legio, '  legion'  (Matt,  xxvi 
53).  Polybius  (b.c.  15t))  has  also  adojited  th« 
Roman  military  terms  (vi.  17)  1616.  STre/fot- 
AoTccip,  speculator,  '  a  spy,'  from  sjKculor,  '  to 
look  about ;'  or,  as  Wahl  and  Schleusner  thinkj 
from  spicuhim,  the  weapon  carried  by  the  specu* 
lator.  The  word  describes  the  emperor's  life- 
guards, who,  among  other  duties,  punished  the  con- 
demned ;  hence  'an  execu'tioner '  (Mark  vi.  27), 
margin, '  one  of  his  guard  ;'  (comp.  Tacitus,  Hist 
i.  25;  Josejih.  De  Bell.  .hid.  i.  33.  7;  Seneca, 
De  Ira,  i.  16).  MaKtWov,  from  macellum, '  a  mar- 
ket-place for  flesh'  (1  Cor.  x.  25).  As  Corinth 
was  now  a  Roman  coloiry,  it  is  only  consistent  to 
find  tliat  the  inliabitants  had  adopted  this  name 
for  their  public  market,  and  that  Paul,  writing  to 
them,  should  employ  it.  MiAioc  (Matt.  v.  41). 
This  word  is  also  used  by  Polybius  (xxxiv.  11.  8) 
and  Strabo  (v.  p.  332).  Secondly,  Latin  senses 
of  Greek  words  :  as  Kapir6s  (Rom.  xv.  28), '  fruit,' 
where  it  seems  to  be  used  in  the  sense  of  emolu- 
mentimt,  '  gain  upon  money  lent,'  &c. ;  (iraivos, 
'praise,'  in  the  juridical  sense  oi  elogiuni,  a  tes- 
timonial either  of  honour  or  reproach  (1  Cor.  iv. 
5).  Thirdly,  those  forms  of  speech  which  are  pro- 
perly called  Latinisms  ;  as  ^ov\6fx.ivos  t<j3  ox>^V 
rh  'iKavhv  iroifitroi, '  willing  to  content  the  ])eople' 
(Mark  xv.  15),  which  corresponds  to  the  jihrase 
satisfacere  alicui:  Xa^eiy  rh  iKayhv  irapd, '  to  take 
security  of,'  satis  accipere  ah  (Acts  xvii.  9)  :  5b- 
ipyacTiav,  '  give  diligence,'  da  ojieram  (Luke  xii 
58) ;  the  plirase  remittere  ad  aliutn  juclicem  \\, 
retained  in  Luke  xxiii.  15  :  av  tivf/ei,  '  see  thou  to 
that,'  tu  videris  (Matt,  xxvii.  4)  (Aricler,  Ilerme- 
7ieut.  Biblica,  YieniiSB,  1813,  p.  99;  Micliaelis 
Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  by  Marsh. 
Cambridge,  1793,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  103,  sqq.). 
The  importance  of  the  Latinisms  in  the  Greek 
Testament  consists  in  this,  that,  as  we  have  partly 
sliown  (and  the  proof  might  be  much  extended) 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  best  Greek  writers  of  the 
same  era.  Their  occurrence,  therefore,  in  the  New 
Testament  adds  one  thread  more  to  that  compli- 
cation of  probabilities  with  which  the  Christian 
history  is  attended.  Had  the  Greek  Testament 
been  free  from  them,  the  objection,  though  recon- 
dite, would  have  been  strong.  At  the  same  time 
the  subject  is  intricate,  and  admits  of  much  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  Marsh  disputes  some  of  the  instances 
adduced  by  Michaelis  (tit  supra,  p.  431,  sqq.). 
Dresigius  even  contends  that  there  are  no  Latin- 
isms in  the  New  Testament  (De  Latinismts, 
Leipsig,  1726;  and  see  his  Vindicice  Disserta- 
tionis  de  Latinismis).  Even  Aricler  allows  that 
some  instances  adduced  by  him  may  have  a 
])urely  Greek  origin.  Truth,  as  usual,  lies  in  tlie 
middle,  and  there  are,  no  doubt,  many  irre- 
fragable instances  of  Latinisms,  which  will  amply 
repay  the  attention  of  the  student  (see  Georgii 
Hierocrit.  de  Latinismis  Novi  Test.  Witteberg, 
1733;  Kypke,  Observ.  Sacr.  ii.  219,  Wratis. 
1755;  Pritii  Introductio  in  Lect.  Nov.  Test., 
p.  207.  sqq.  Leips.  1722.  Winer  refers  also  to 
Wernsdorf,  De  Christo  Lntine  loquente,  p.  19j 
Jahn's  Archiv.  ii.  iv. ;  Olearius,  De  Stylo  Nov. 
Test.  p.  368,  sqq.;  JVichofer,  .Sacrtr  Latinitatu 
Ilisloria,  Piag.  1742;  see  Dibl.  Real-  W'6rterhw!\ 
art.  Homer,  R'omiaches,  &C."'. — J.  F.  D. 


LAVER. 

IiAVER  (li^?  and  "1*3  ;  Sept.  XovrpSy),  a 
basin  to  contain  the  water  used  by  tbe  priests  in 
their  ablutions  during  their  sacred  ministrations. 
Tliere  was  one  of  brass  (fabricated  out  of 
the  metal  mirrors  which  the  women  brought 
from  Egypt,  Exod.  xxxviii.  S).  It  had  a  'foot' 
or  base,  "which,  from  the  maimer  iu  which  '  the 
laver  and  its  foot'  are  mentioned,  must  have 
been  a  conspicuous  feature,  and  was  perhaps  se- 
piirable  from  tlie  basin  itself  for  the  ])urpose  of 
removal.  We  are  not  informed  of  tiie  size  or 
sliape  of  lliis  laver;  but  it  appears  to  have  been 
large.  It  stood  between  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offerings  aiRl  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Exod. 
XXX.  ]  S-2I  ;  xl.  30-32).  The  water  of  this  laver 
seems  to  liave  served  the  double  purpose  of 
washing  the  {larts  of  the  sacrifices,  and  the  liands 
and  feet  of  the  priests.  But  in  the  temple  of  Solo- 
mon, when  the  number  of  botli  priests  and  victims 
had  greatly  increased,  ten  lavers  were  used  for 
the  sacrifices,  and  the  molten  sea  for  the  personal 
ablutions  of  the  priests  (2  Cliron.  iv.  6).  These 
lavers  are  more  minutely  described  than  that  of 
tlie  tabernacle.  So  far  as  can  be  made  out  from 
the  description,  they  consisted  of  a  square  base 
or  stand  mounted  upon  rollers  or  wheels,  and 
a<iorned  with  figures  of  palm-trees,  cherubim, 
lions,  and  oxen.  Tlie  stand  doubtless  formed  a 
hollow  basin  for  receiving  the  water  which  fell 
from  tlie  laver  itself,  and  wliich  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  from  it  by  means  of  cocks  (1  Kings 
vii.  27-39).  The  form  of  the  lavers  is  not  men- 
tioned; but  it  is  stated  that  each  of  them  con- 
tained forty  baths,  or.  according  to  the  usual 
computation,  about  300  English  gallons.  From 
the  manner  in  whicli  the  bases  of  the  lavers  are 
describ-ed,  it  is  evident  tliat  they  were  regarded 
as  admirable  works  of  art ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
follow  out  the  details  whicli  are  gjven.  This  is 
evinced  by  the  great  discrepancy  in  the  ditl'erent 
figures,  drawn  from  the  descriptions  which  are 
given  by  Lamy,  Calmet,  and  Villalpandus. 

In  the  second  temple  tliere  appears  to  have 
been  only  one  laver.  Of  its  size  or  shape  we 
have  ro  information,  but  it  was  probably  like 
those  of  Solomoirs  temple. 

LAW  (iTVin  ;  Gr.  v6ij.os)  means  a  nde  of  con- 
duct enforced  by  an  authority  superior  to  that  of  the 
moral  beings  to'whom  it  is  given.  The  word  law 
is  sometimes  also  employed  in  order  to  express 
not  only  the  moral  connection  between  free  agents 
of  an  inferior  and  others  of  a  superior  power,  but 
also  in  order  to  express  the  nexus  caiisalis,  the 
connection  between  cause  and  eflect  in  inanimate 
nature.  However,  the  expression  laic  of  nature, 
lex  t.aturce,  is  improper  and  figurative.  The 
term  law  implies,  in  its  strict  sense,  spontaneity, 
or  the  power  of  deciding  between  right  and  wrong, 
and  of  choosing  betweeu  good  and  evil,  as  well 
on  tlie  part  of  the  lawgiver,  ;vs  on  the  part  of^  those 
who  have  to  regulate  their  conduct  according  to 
his  dictates.  It  frequently  signifies  not  merely 
an  individual  rule  of  conduct,  as  Hpiyn  min, 
the  laxo  of  burnt  offering ;  m^lTl  miO  (Lev.^ 
xii.  2),  the  law  concerning  the  conduct  of 
Wi-men  after  chiUlbiidi  ;  Jpv:Dn  min,  the 
lav/  concerning  the  conduct  f  persons  atHicted 
with  leprosy  (Lev.  xiv.  2);  n^2n  min,  the 
description  of  a   building  to    -e  erected    by  an 
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architect : — but  it  signifies  also  a  whole  body  of 
legislation;  as  Hti'O  ITlin  (I  Kings  ii.  3: 
2  Kings  xxiii.  25;  Ezra  iii.  2),  the  lato  uicen 
by  Moses,  which,  in  reference  to  its  divine  origin, 
is  called  niiT'  rillD,  the  law  of  Jehovah  (Ps. 
xix.  8;  xxxvii.  31;  Isa.  v.  21;  xxx.  9).  In 
the  latter  sense  it  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence, 
minn,  the  laio  (Deut.  i.  5  ;  iv.  8,  44;  xvii. 
18,  19;  xxvii.  3,  8).  If  not  the  substance  of 
legislation,  but  rather  the  external  written  code 
in  which  it  is  contained  is  meant,  the  following 
terms  are  employed  :  HC'D  min  "ISD  (2  Kings 
xiv.  6  ;  Isa.  viii.'  31  ;  xxiii.  6);  miT*  min  ISD 
or  Q^rha  mm  ISD  (Josh.  xxiv.  26). 

In  a  wider  sgnse  the  word  vofios,  '  law,'  is  em- 
ployed in  order  to  express  any  guiding  or  direct- 
ing power,  originating  from  the  nature  of  any- 
thing existing.  The  apostolic  use  of  the  word 
lias  been  well  expressed  by  Claudius  Guilliaud 
in  his  work,  hi  Omncs  Paruli  Epistolas  Col- 
latio,  p.  21.  Law  is  a  certain  power  restraining 
from  some,  and  impelling  to  other  things  oi 
actions.  Whatever  has  such  a  power,  and  exer- 
cises any  sway  over  man,  may  be  called  law,  in 
a  metaphorical  sense.  Thus  the  A])ostle  (Rom. 
vii.  23)  calls  the  right  impulses  and  the  sanctififid 
will  of  the  mind,  vofxoi  tou  voos,  the  laio  of  the 
mind;  and  the  perverse  desire  to  sin  which  is 
inherent  in  our  members,  vSfxos  tv  toij  /^eAeeri, 
the  laio  in  the  members.  In  the  same  manner 
he  calls  that  power  of  faith  which  certainly 
governs  the  whole  man,  since  the  actions  of  every 
mati  are  swayed  by  his  convictions,  v6fj.os  nla- 
Tfccs,  the  lata  of  faith.  So,  the  power  and 
value  ascribed  to  ceremonies,  or  rather  to  all 
outward  acts,  he  designates  v6,uo^  ruv  ivToXitiv, 
the  law  of  precepts. 

Similar  expressions  are,  v6/j.os  rrjs  a/xapr/ar, 
the  law  of  sin  (Rom.  vii.  23j  ;  v6p.os  tov  rrvfi- 
fMOTos,  the  law  of  the  Spirit  (viii.  2)  ;  y6/iOS 
SiKaioavvris,  the  law  of  riylitcousncss  (ix.  31) ; 
v6iJ.os  Tov  &vSpos,  the  authority  ol'  the  husband 
over  his  wife  (\  ii.  2)  ;  vofJLos  iAevOeplas  (James 
i.  25;  ii.  12),  the  holy  impulse  created  by  the 
sense  of  spiritual  liberty. 

If,  however,  the  word  vifjLos  alone  is  used,  it  is  al- 
most invariably  equivalent  til  6  v6p.osMu!(TiC!>s:  and 
ol  iv  rw  yofxcfi  are  the  subjects  of  the  Mosaical 
theocracy,  viz.,  the  Jews,  who  practise  the  avd- 
yycacrts  rov  v6fxov,  the  reading  of  the  law  (Acts 
xiii.  15),  are  ZrjAoJTal  toO  vifj-ov  (xxi.  20),  T-r\pfiv 
(xv.  5,  24),  or  (pv\dcr(Teiy,  iroielv  (Rom.  ii.  14), 
TrpdiTcrfiv  (ii.  25),  rhv  v6fj.ov  (Acts  xxi.  24), 
zealots  for  the  observance  and  j>erformance  of 
the  law,  althougli  they  debate  often  irepl  ^tjtjj- 
parwu  rov  v6p.ov  avrwv,  about  mere  legal  quib- 
liles ;  so  that,  as  mere  hearers,  they  cannot  expect 
the  blessings  promised  to  the  doers  of  the  law. 

D''naK'Di  D^n  ni^'?^  nny,  fiaprvpta,  sikm- 

ci/xttTo,  ivroXai,  Kpi/xara,  Kpifffis,  ■npoariyfxaTa, 
are  the  various  precepts  contained  in  the  law, 
mm,  v6yLos, 

The  law  is  esjiecially  embodied  in'  tlie  lasi 
four  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  In  Exodus,  l^e- 
viticus,  and  Numbers,  there  is  perceptible  some 
arrangement  of  the  various  precepts,  although 
they  are  ftot  brought  into  a  system.  In  Deuter- 
onomy the  law  or  legislation  contained  in  the 
three  preceding  books  is  repeated  with  slight 
modifications.     The  whole  legislation  has  for  ita 
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manifest  object,  to  found  a  theocratical  hierarchy. 
We  here  use  the  word  hikrarchy  without  mean- 
ins^  to  express  tliat  tlie  Mosaical  legislation  was 
like  some  later  hierarchies  falsely  so-called,  in 
which  it  was  attem)ited  to  carry  into  effect 
selfish  and  wicked  jjlans,  by  passing  them  otl' 
as  being  of  divine  appointment.  In  the  Mosaical 
hierarciiy  the  aim  is  manifest,  viz.  to  make  tliat 
which  is  really  holy  (rh  Upif)  prevail ;  while  in 
the  false  hierarchies  of  later  times  the  profanest 
selfishness  lias  been  rendered  practicable  by  giv- 
ing to  its  manifestations  an  appearance  of  huli- 
iiess  calculated  to  deceive  the  multitude. 

In  the  Mosaical  legislation  the  priests  certainly 
exercise  a  considerable  authority  as  external 
ministers  of  holiness;  but  we  finil  nothing  to  be 
C(>m])ared  with  the  sale  of  indulgences  in  tlie 
Romish  church.  There  occur,  certainly,  instances 
of  gross  misdemeanour  on  the  part  of  the  j)riests, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  sons  of  Eli ; 
but  proceedings  originating  in  the  covetousness 
of  the  priests  were  never  authorized  or  sanctioned 
.  by  the  law.  In  the  Mosaical  legislation  almost 
tlie  whole  amount  of  taxation  was  paid  in  the 
form  of  tithe,  which  was  emjiloyed  in  maintaining 
the  priests  and  Levites  as  the  hierarchical  office- 
bearers of  government,  in  supporting  the  poor, 
and  in  providing  those  things  which  were  used  in 
sacrifices  and  sacrificial  feasts. 

The  t<axation  by  tithe,  exclusive  of  almost  all 
other  taxes,  is  certainly  the  most  lenient  and  most 
considerate  which  has  ever  anywhere  been  adopted 
or  proposed.  It  precludes  the  possibility  of  at- 
tempting to  extort  from  the  people  contributions 
beyond  tlieir  power,  and  it  renders  the  taxation  of 
each  individual  proportionate  to  his  ])ossessions  ; 
and  even  this  exceedingly  mild  taxation  was 
a])|xirently  left  to  the  conscience  of  each  person. 
This  we  infer  from  there  never  occurring  in  the 
Bible  the  slightest  vestige  either  of  persons  having 
been  sued  or  goods  distrained  for  tithes,  and  only 
an  indication  of  curses  resting  upon  the  neglect 
of  paying  them.  Tithes  were  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  nevertheless  they  were  not  recovered  by  law, 
(luring  the  period  of  the  Tabernacle  and  of  the 
first  Temple.  It  is  only  during  tlie  period  of  the 
second  Temple,  when  a  general  demoralization 
had  taken  place,  that  tithes  were  farmed  and  sold, 
and  levied  by  violent  jiroceedings,  in  which  re- 
fractory persons  were  slain  for  resisting  the  levy. 
But  no  recommendation  or  example  of  such  pro- 
ceedings occurs  in  the  IJible.  Tliis seems  to  indi- 
cate that  the  projniety  of  paying  these  lenient  and 
beneficial  taxes  was  generally  felt ;  so  much  so, 
that  there  were  Cew,  or  perhaps  no  defaulters,  and 
(liat  it  was  considered  ine.xjiedieut  on  the  part  of 
(he  recipients  to  harass  the  needy. 

Besides  the  titlies  there  was  a  small  poll-tax, 
amounting  to  half  a  shekel  for  each  adult  male. 
This  tax  was  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
sanctuary.  In  addition  to  this,  the  first-fruits  and 
the  first-born  of  men  and  cattle  augmented  tlie 
revenue.  The  first-born  of  men  and  of  unclean 
beasts  were  to  be  redeemed  by  money.  To  this 
may  be  added  some  fines  paid  in  tlie  sha])e  of  sin- 
ofl'erings,  and  also  the  vows  and  free-will  otl'erings. 

The  Mosaical  legislation  is  tlie  further  develo])- 
ment  of  the  covenant  between  Jehovah  iftid  Abra- 
ham. It  is  a  piilitico-riligious  institution  given 
to  a  nation  of  freeholders.  The  fundamental 
laws  of  this  constitution  are,  I.  Jeiiovah   alone  is 
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God,  and  the  invisible  King  of  the  nation (comp, 

Jose])hus,  Contra  Apiotiem,  ii.  If!). 

II.  The  nation  is  the  jieculiar  property  of 
Jeiiovah.  its  King  ;  and  it  is  therefore  bound  to 
avoid  all  uncleanness,  as  well  moral  as  phy- 
sical defilement,  which  must  result  from  inter- 
mixture with  foreign  nations  Avho  are  not  sub- 
jects of  the  theocracy.  A  confederacy  with  these 
nations  is  accordingly  forbidden  (Exod.  xxiii.  32, 
and  xxxiv.  12). 

III.  Tiie  whole  territory  of  the  state  was  to  be  so 
distributed  that  eacli  family  shouldhave  a  freehold, 
which  was  intended  to  remain  permanently  the  in- 
heritance of  this  family,  and  which,even  ifsold,was 
to  return  at  stated  jieriods  to  its  original  owners. 
Since  the  whole  population  consisted  of  families 
of  freeholders,  there  were,  strictly  speaking,  neither 
citizens,  nor  a  profane  or  lay-nobility,  nor  lords 
temporal.  We  do  not  overlook  the  fact  that  there 
were  persons  called  heads,  elders,  princes,  dukes, 
or  leaders  among  (he  Israelites ;  that  is,  persons 
who  by  their  intelligence,  cliaracter,  wealth,  and 
other  circumstances,  were  leading  men  among 
them,  and  from  whom  even  the  seventy  judges 
were  chosen,  who  assisted  Moses  in  administering 
justice  to  the  nation.  But  we  have  no  proof 
that  there  was  a  noliility  enjoying  similar  pre- 
rogatives like  those  wliich  are  connected  with 
birth  ill  several  countries  of  Euro])e,  sometimes  in 
spite  of  mental  and  moral  disqualifications.  We 
do  not  find  that,  according  to  the  Mosaical  con- 
stitution, there  were  hereditary  pters  tem])oral. 
Even  the  inliabitants  of  towns  were  freeholders, 
anil  their  exercise  of  trades  seems  to  have  been 
combined  with,  or  subordinate  to,  agricultural 
]iursuiis.  The  only  nobility  was  that  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  ami  all  the  lords  were  lords  spiritual, 
the  descendants  of  Aaron.  The  priests  and 
Levites  were  ministers  of  public  worshij),  tiiat 
is,  ministers  of  Jehovah  the  King  ;  and  as  such, 
ministers  of  state,  by  whose  instrumentality  the 
legislative  as  well  as  the  judicial  power  was 
exercised.  The  ])oor  were  mercifully  considered, 
but  beggars  are  never  mentioned.  Hence  it 
appears  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  thtre  was  no  lay 
nobility,  so,  on  the  other,  there  was  no  mendicity. 

Such  is  a  rajiid  sketch  of  the  Mosaical  consti- 
tution, which,  however,  was  certainly  consider- 
ably modified  after  its  original  perfection  had 
been  sacrificed  to  the  pojiular  clamour  for  a 
visible  king. 

Owing  to  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  Israelites, 
the  salutary  injunctions  of  their  law  were  so  fre- 
quently transgressed,  that  it  could  not  procure 
for  them  that  degree  of  prosjierity  which  it  wai 
calculated  to  produce  among  a  natiim  of  faitht^u. 
observers;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  Mosaical 
legislation,  if  truly  observed,  was  more  fitted  to 
promote  universal  ha]ipiiiess  and  tranquillity 
than  any  other  constitution,  either  ancient  or 
modern.  It  has  been  deemed  a  defect  that  there 
were  no  laws  against  infanticide;  but  it  may  well 
be  observed,  as  a  proof  of  national  jirosperity,  that 
there  are  no  historical  traces  of  tiiis  crime;  and 
it  would  certainly  have  been  preposterous  to  give 
laws  against  a  crime  which  did  not  occur,  especi- 
ally as  the  general  law  against  murder,  'Thou 
shalt  not  kill,"  was  ajiplicable  to  this  sjiecies  also, 
Tlie  words  of  Jusej)luis  {Contra  A2no7ie7n,  ii.  21), 
Kal  yvvai^lv  aweiinv  fj.Tft'  iL/j,$\ovv  rh  avapif, 
jUTjre    StiKpSelptif    aWa   ^v   {paveij},   TtKrorivot 
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ky  tfjj  xlvxh^  a<payt^ovcTa  kcu  yevos  f\arTou(ra, 
can  only  mean  that  the  crime  was  against  tlie 
spirit  of  tlie  Mosaic.il  law.  An  express  verbal 
prohibition  of  tins  kind  is  not  extant.  There 
occur  also  no  laws  and  regulations  about  wills 
and  testamentary  dispositions,  although  there  are 
suflicient  historical  facts  to  prove  that  the  next  of 
kin  was  consiilered  the  lawful  heir,  that  primo- 
geniture was  deemed  of  the  highest  imjx)rtance, 
and  fliat  if  tliere  were  no  male  descendants,  fe- 
males iniierited  the  freehold  property.  We  leani 
from  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  1 6, 
17),  that  the  Jews  disposed  of  property  by  wills; 
but  it  seems  that  in  the  times  of  Moses,  and  for 
some  period  after  him,  all  Israelites  died  intes- 
tate. However,  the  word  SiaOrjKr),  as  used  in 
Matthew,  Mark,  Acts,  Romans,  Corinthians, 
Galatians,  Ejihesians,  and  repeatedly  in  the 
Hebrews,  implies  rather  a  disposition,  arrange- 
ment, agreement  between  parties,  than  a  will  in 
the  legal  acceptation  of  the  term. 

There  are  no  laws  concerning  guardians,  and 
none  against  luxurious  living.  The  inefficiency 
of  sumptuary  laws  is  now  generally  recognised, 
although  renowned  legislators  in  ancient  times, 
and  in  the  middle  ages,  displayed  on  this  subject 
their  wisdom  falsely  so  called.  Neither  are  there 
any  laws  against  suicide.  Hence  we  infer  that 
suicide  was  rare,  as  we  may  well  sujjpose  in  a 
nation  of  small  freeholders,  and  that  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  such  laws  was  understood. 

The  Mosaical  legislation  recognises  the  human 
dignity  of  women  and  of  slaves,  and  particularly 
enjoins  not  to  slander  the  deaf  nor  mislead  the 
blind. 

The  laws  of  Moses  against  crimes  are  severe, 
but  not  cruel.  The  agony  of  the  death  of  cri- 
minals was  never  artificially  protracted,  as  in 
some  instances  was  usual  in  various  countries 
of  Europe,  even  in  the  present  century  ;  nor  was 
torture  employed  in  order  to  compel  criminals  to 
confess  their  crimes,  as  was  done  in  tlie  kingdom 
of  Hanover  as  late  as  1817,  under  the  reign  of 
George  HI.,  and  where  tlie  law  of  torture  is  per- 
haps not  yet  abolished.  Forty  was  the  maximum 
number  of  stripes  to  be  inflicted.  This  maxi- 
mum was  adopted  for  the  reason  expressly  stated, 
that  the  appearance  of  tlie  person  punished  should 
not  become  horrible,  or,  as  J.  D.  Michaelis  ren- 
ders it,  burnt,  whicli  expresses  the  appearance  of 
a  person  unmercifully  beaten  ;  while,  in  this 
Christian  country,  in  the  present  year,  a  guilty 
soldier  was  sentenced  to  sutler  120  stripes. 

Moses  expressly  enjoined  not  to  reap  the  corners 
of  fields,  in  consideration  of  the  poor,  of  persons 
of  broken  fortunes,  and  even  of  the  beasts  of 
the  field. 

Punishments  were  inflicted,  in  order  specially 
to  express  the  sacred  indignation  of  the  Divine 
Lawgiver  against  wilful  transgression  of  his 
commandments,  and  not  for  any  purposes  of  hu- 
man vengeance,  or  for  the  sake  of  frightening 
other  criminals. 

In  lawsuits  very  much  was  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  judges,  whose  position  greatly  re- 
sembled that  of  a  permament  jury,  who  had  not 
merely  to  decide  whether  a  person  was  guilty, 
but  who  frequently  had  also  to  award  the  amount 
of  punishment  to  be  inflicted. 

In  gome  instances  tne  people  at  large  were 
appealed  to,  in  order  to  inflict  summary  punish- 
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mcnt  by  stoning  the  criminal  to  death.  Thii 
was  in  fact  the  most  usual  mode  of  execution. 
Other  modes  of  execution,  also,  such  as  burning, 
were  always  public,  and  conducted  with  the  co- 
ojieration  of  the  people.  Like  every  human 
proceeding,  this  was  liable  to  abuse,  but  not 
to  so  much  abuse  as  our  present  mode  of  con- 
ducting lawsuits,  which,  on  account  of  their  cost- 
liness, often  afford  but  little  protection  to  persons 
in  narrow  circumstances. 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  do  not  hear  of  a 
learned  profession  of  the  law.  Lnv/yers  (vo/xikoI) 
are  mentioned  only  alter  the  decline  of  the  Mo- 
saical institutions  had  consideral)ly  advanced. 
As,  however,  certain  laws  concerning  contagion 
and  purification  were  administered  by  the  priests, 
these  might  be  called  lawyers.  They,  however, 
did  not  derive  their  maintenance  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  these  laws,  but  were  supported 
by  glebe-lands,  tithes,  and  portions  of  the  sacri- 
ficial offerings.  It  is,  indeed,  very  remarkable, 
that  in  a  nation  so  entirely  governed  by  law, 
there  were  no  lawyers  forming  a  distinct  profes- 
sion, and  that  the  vo/xiKoi  of  a  later  age  were  not 
so  much  remarkable  for  enforcing  the  spirit  of  tlie 
law,  as  rather  for  ingeniously  evading  its  injunc- 
tions, by  leading  the  attention  of  the  people  from 
its  spirit  to  a  most  minute  literal  fulfilment  of  its 
letter.  The  Jews  divide  the  whole  Mosaical  law 
intoClS  precepts,  of  which  248  are  affirmative 
and  365  negative.  The  number  of  the  affirma- 
tive precepts  corresponds  to  the  21S  members 
of  which,  according  to  Rabbinical  anatomy,  the 
whole  human  body  consists.  The  number  of  the 
negative  precepts  corresponds  to  the  365  days 
of  tlie  solar  year;  or,  according  to  the  Rabbinical 
work  Brandspiegel  (which  has  been  published  in 
Jewish  German  at  Cracow  and  in  other  places), 
the  negative  precejits  agree  in  number  witii  the 
365  veins  which,  they  say,  are  found  in  the  hu- 
man body.  Hence  their  logic  concludes  that  if 
on  each  day  each  member  of  the  human  body 
keeps  one  affirmative  precept  and  abstains  from 
one  thing  forbidden,  the  whole  law,  and  not  the 
decalogue  alone,  is  kept.  The  whole  law  is  some- 
times called  by  Jewish  writers  Theriog,  which 
word  is  formed  from  the  Hebrew  letters  that 
are  employed  to  express  the  number  613;  viz. 
400  =  n-l-200="|-hl0  =  »-l-3  =  i.  Hence  613 
=  y"in  theriog.  Women  are  subject  to  the 
negative  precepts  or  prohibitions  only,  and  not  to 
the  affirmative  precepts  or  injunctions.  This 
exception  arises  partly  from  their  nature,  and 
partly  from  their  being  subject  to  the  authority 
of  husbands.  According  to  some  Rabbinical 
statements  women  are  subject  to  100  precepts 
only,  of  which  64  are  negative  and  36  affirmative. 
The  number  613  corresponds  also  to  the  num- 
ber of  letters  in  the  decalogue.  Others  are  in- 
clined to  find  that  there  are  620  ])recepts  accord- 
ing to  the  numerical  value  of  the  word  "103  = 
crown;  viz.,  400  =  n-f'200  =  "l-f 20  =3  ;  and 
others,  again,  observe  that  the  numerical  value 
of  the  letters  miH,  laio,  amounts  only  to  611. 
The  first  in  order  of  these  laws  is  found  in 
Gen.  i.  27,  "l2"n  1"1S,  be  fruitful  and  multiply. 
The  transgressor  of  this  law  is,  according  to  Rabbi 
Eliezer,  as  wicked  as  a  munlerer.  He  who  18 
still  unmarried  at  twenty  years  of  age  is  a  trans- 
gressor ;  and  the  law  is  binding  upon  every  man, 
according  to  Schamai,  until  he  has  tsvosoos;  or 
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Hccordiiig  to  Ilillel,  one  son  and  one  daugliter 
(compare  Juris  Hebrceorum  leges,  ductu  Rabbi 
F^evi  Barzeloiiita?,  auctoie  J.  Henrico  Hottinger). 
The  Jews  assert  that,  besides  the  written  law, 
3n33K'  miD,  vS/jios  eyypa(po?,  which  may  be 
translated  into  other  languages,  and  which  is 
contained  in  the  Pentateuch,  there  was  com- 
tnunicated  to   Moses  on   Mount  Sinai   an  oral 

law,  nS  bV^^  min,  y6fJ.os  &ypa<pos,  which 
was  subsequently  written  down,  together  with 
many  Rabbinical  observations,  and  is  contained 
in  the  twelve  folio  volumes  which  now  consti- 
tute the  Talmud,  and  which  the  Jews  assert  can- 
not be,  or  at  least  ought  not  to  be,  translated 
[Talmuu]. 

The  present  article  is,  of  course,  closely  inter- 
woven with  the  contents  of  a  number  of  others 
which  in  this  Cyclopajdia  have  preceded,  or  which 
follow  it  in  alphabetical  order,  such  as  Adultery, 
Blood-revenge,  Decalogue,  Deuteronomy,  Divorce, 
Exodus,  Go3])el,  Leviticus,  Marriage,  Moses, 
Murder,  Pentateucli,  Retaliation,  Robbery,  Sab- 
bath, Slavery,  Theft,  &c.  &c.  It  is,  indeed,  both 
unnecessary  and  impracticable  to  exhaust  in  this 
])lace  all  that  might  with  propriety  be  brought 
under  the  head  of  Law.  We  therefore  make  no 
such  attempt,  but  refer  our  readers  to  the  cognate 
articles  for  further  information.  The  chief  jjoint 
here  to  be  considered,  is  the  authority  ascribed  in 
the  Bil)le  itself  to  law  in  general,  and  to  Biblical 
law  in  particular.  Tiie  misconceptions  on  this 
subject  prevalent  in  the  religious  world  are  the 
more  surprising,  since  many  distinguished  eccle- 
siastical teachers  of  various  periods,  and  among 
these  St.  Augustine  of  the  fourth  and  tifth,  and  the 
Reformers  of  the  sixteenth  century,  have  stated 
the  Biblical  doctrine  respecting  the  law  with  par- 
ticular clearness. 

The  great  importance  ascribed  by  the  Reformers 
to  the  right  understanding  of  the  law  is  thus  tersely 
expressed  by  Philip  Melancthon  :  '  Ha;c  demurn 
Christiana  cognitio  est,  scire  quod  lex  poscat, 
unde  faciendae  legis  vim,  unde  peccati  gratiam 
petas,  quomodo  labascentem  animam  adversus 
daemonem,  carnem,  et  mundum  erigas,  quomodo 
adflictam  conscientiam  consoleris.'  '  This  alone  is 
Christian  knowledge,  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
demands  of  the  law,  to  know  whence  to  obtain 
the  power  requi'site  for  fulfilling  the  law,  and 
whence  to  obtain  pardon  for  sins  committed;  to 
know  how  to  raise  up  the  drooping  soul  against 
the  devil,  the  flesh,  and  the  world,  and  how  to 
comfort  the  afflicted  conscience.' 

Ciirist  and  the  Apostles  exjn-ess  themselves 
respecting  the  authority  of  the  law  so  variousl)', 
that  in  order  to  reconcile  their  apparent  con- 
tradictions, tlie  divines  of  various  Christian  de- 
nominations have  usually  felt  themselves  com- 
pelled to  distinguisii  between  ditVerent  portions  of 
the  law,  som^  of  whicii,  they  assert,  were  abo- 
lished l)y  Christ,  wliile  tiiey  maintain  that 
others  were  established  by  him.  For  instance, 
when  Christ  says,  in  the  sermon  on  the  moimt, 
that  he  was  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  and  tlie 
prophets,  but  to  fulfil  them,  it  has  usually  been 
asserted  that  ho  meant  this  merely  in  reference 
to  tlie  moral  law,  but  that  he  nevertheless  abo- 
lished the  ceremonial  and  civil  law  of  the  Jews. 
And  again,  when  he  declines  to  enter  into  the 
debate  ]  eliding  between  the  Samaritans  and  the 
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Jews,  concerning  the  pro])er  jilace  where  God 
ought  to  be  worshipped  ;  when  Iw  states  as  th« 
reason  for  not  entering  into  this  debate,  that  God 
is  a  Spirit  and  that  his  true  worshippers  must  wor- 
ship him  in  spirit  and  in  truth;  when  he  pro- 
mises a  Comforter,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  would 
lead  his  true  disciples  into  all  truth ;  and  when 
he  indicates  that  this  would  be  the  period  up  to 
which  the  law  would  remain  in  force,  namely, 
until  all  things  are  fullilled — divines  usually  say 
that  this  future  cessation  of  the  law  under  the 
authority  of  the  Spirit  could  never  apply  to  the 
moral,  but  only  to  the  ceremonial  and  the  civil 
law.  In  a  similar  manner  the  abolition  of  the 
law,  most  clearly  set  forth  in  the  epistles  of  Paul 
to  the  Romans  and  tlie  Galatians,  where  the 
apostle  teaches  that  Christians  are  as  free  from  the 
authority  of  the  law  as  the  widow  is  free  from  the 
authority  of  her  deceased  husband,  and  as  the 
adult  is  free  from  the  authority  of  the  sclioolmaster 
who  ruled  his  infancy,  is  said  to  apply  only  to 
the  ceremonial  and  civil,  but  not  to  the  moral 
law  ;  while  the  latter  alone  is  held  to  be  referred 
to  when  the  Apostle,  in  apparent  contradiction  tv 
the  general  tenor  of  his  epistles,  says  that  '  we 
establish  the  law  by  faith'  (Rom.  iii.  31). 

Against  this  convenient  mode  of  overcomitig 
the  ditlicalty  the  following  observations  may  be 
adduced  :  I.  Neither  Christ  nor  the  Apostles 
ever  distinguish  b.3tween  the  moral,  the  ceremonial, 
and  the  civil  law,  when  they  speak  of  its  estii- 
blishment  or  its  abolition. 

H.  They  even  clearly  indicate  that  the  moral 
law  is  by  no  means  excepted  when  they  speak  of 
the  abolition  of  the  law  in  general.  Thus,  for 
itistance,  St.  Paul,  after  having  stated  that  the  law 
is  not  incumbent  upon  the  righteous,  guards  \\t 
against  misunderstanding  him,  as  if  this  referred 
to  the  ceremonial  law  alone ;  for  he  specifies 
various  transgressors  to  wliom  the  law  is  given, 
and  who  are  restrained  by  the  same.  The  trans- 
gressors mentioned  by  St.  Paul  are  not  those  of 
the  ceremonial,  l)ut  of  the  moral  law.  '  But  we 
know  tliat  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man  use  it  law- 
fully ;  knowing  this,  that  the  law  is  not  made  for 
a  righteous  man,  but  for  the  lawless  and  disobe- 
dient, for  the  ungodly  and  for  sinners,  for  un- 
holy and  profane,  for  murderers  of  fathers  and 
murderers  of  mothers,  for  man-slayers,  for  whore-' 
mongers,  for  them  that  defile  themselves  with 
mankind,  for  men-stealers,  for  liars,  for  perjured 
persons,  and  if  there  be  any  other  thing  that  is 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine  '  (1  Tim.  i.  8-10).  If 
it  had  lieen  the  intention  of  the  Apostle  to  incul- 
cate that  the  righteous  or  the  Christian  believers 
were  exempt  from  the  observance  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  the  examples  taken  from  the  transgressors  o/ 
the  moral  law  would  not  have  illustrated,  but 
obscured  the  subject.  Whoever  mentions  mur- 
derers, whoremongers,  men-stealers,  liars,  and 
perjurers,  undoubtedly  refers  to  the  moral  rather 
than  to  tlie  ceremonial  law.  And  wb  jever  says 
that  the  law  against  the  crimes  alluded  to  has 
been  abolished,  cannot  be  su))posed  to  speak  of  the 
ceremonial  law  only.  And  when  Christ,  in  his  first 
public  sermon,  declares  that  not  a  tittle  of  the 
law  shall  perish  until  all  things  are  fulfilled,  he 
cannot  lie  supposed  to  mean  that  two-thivds  of  the 
law,  viz.,  tlie  civil  and  the  ceremonial,  perithei/ 
eighteen  centuries  ago. 

The  forea-oing  ol>servations  are  intended  to  in* 
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duce  the  reader  not  hastily  to  reject  our  jjosltion, 
that  the  prevalent  docfriiie  concerning  the  law  is 
not  the  doctrine  of  Clirist,  nor  that  of  St.  Pa.;!. 
Nor  is  it  that  of  St.  Augustine,  nor  of  Luther, 
Melancthon,  and  otiier  teachers  of  the  church, 
wiio  felt  no  interest  in  paring  truth  down  to 
meet  the  preconceived  notions  of  congregations, 
but  who  endeavoured  in  their  respective  ages  to 
receive  revealed  truth  faitlifully  as  it  was  given, 
.ind  to  communicate  it  in  a.n  unadulterated 
manner,  in  words  as  clear  as  the  abstract  nature 
of  the  subject  will  allow. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions between  tlie  various  dicta  of  the  New 
Testament  concerning  the  authority  of  tlie  law, 
we  must  not  commence,  as  is  usually  done, 
namely,  by  distinguishing  the  matter  of  the 
law,  but  the  form  or  manner  in  which  it  is 
binding  or  obligatory.  He  who  said  that  not  a 
jot  or  a  tittle  of  the  law  should  perish  until  all 
things  were  fulfilled,  certainly  could  not  mean 
tiiat  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  law  were  abo- 
lished, but  intended  forcibly  to  express  the  idea 
that,  in  a  certain  sense,  by  his  instrumentality, 
the  whole  law,  without  any  exception,  had  ob- 
tained an  increased  authority.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  tlie  Apostle  says,  Aoyi(6/j.ida  oiiv 
TCKTret  SiKatovcrdai  afOponrov,  ^i^copls  (pywv  vSjxov, 
Therefore  wc  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified 
by  faith  loithout  the  deeds  of  the  laiu  (Rom.  iii. 
28),  he  cannot  mean  anything  else  but  that,  in 
a  certain  sense,  the  whole  law,  witliout  any  ex- 
ception, is  not  binding  upon  the  faithful.  We, 
therefore,  conceive  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
apjjarent,  but  merely  ajiparent,  contradictions  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  must  distinguish  not  so 
much  the  various  materials,  ritual,  civil,  and 
m<iral,  of  which  tlie  law  is  composed,  as  the 
various  manners  in  which  its  modus  obligandi 
may  exist. 

The  authority  which  other  beings  may  exercise 
upon  us  is  two-fold :  it  is  either  nomothetical  or 
didactical.  The  nomothetical  authority,  which 
a  book,  or  the  living  voice  of  another  moral 
being  may  exercise  upon  us,  is  either  such  that  it 
precludes  the  exercise  of  our  own  judgment,  like 
that  which  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  exercised 
upon  his  disciples,  who  were  in  tie  habit  of 
•settling  all  their  disputes,  as  by  a  final  reason 
from  which  (here  was  no  appeal,  by  avr'bs  t^a,  he 
has  said  so  ;  or  the  authority  is  such  as  to  excite 
tlie  faculties  of  the  listener,  so  that  he  perceives 
the  necessity  of  the  truth  communicated.  In  this 
last  case  the  authority  exercised  is  not  nomothe- 
tical, but  didactical.  The  college-tutor  who 
meets  the  question,  how  minus  multiplied  by 
minus  can  give  plus,  by  '  Upon  my  honour,  gen- 
tlemen, it  is  so,'  endeavours  to  exercise  a  nomo- 
thetial  authority  ;  while  he  who  endeavours  to 
illustrate  the  internal  necessity  of  this,  to  tlie  un- 
initiated, startling  fact,  endeavours  to  exercise  a 
didattical  authority. 

Beginners  in  any  science,  either  mental  or 
mora.,  are  obliged  for  some  time  to  submit  to 
iwrnothetical  authority.  If,  as  sometimes  hapjiens, 
we  meet  with  adult  pupils  who,  instead  of  taking 
lor  granted  our  giaminal  ical  statements,  constantly 
endeavour  to  cavil  at  the  wording  of  those  gram- 
matical rules  wiiich  we  give  them,  before  they  are 
enabled  to  judge  for  themselves,  we  invariably  find 
that  such  pupils  do  not  make  the  same  progress 
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as  others  who  admit  without  dispute  what  their 
teacher  and  tlieir  grammar  state,  until  they  haw 
penetrated  so  far  into  tlio  genius  of  the  language 
to  be  acquired  as  to  investigate  for  themselves  the 
applicability  of  the  rules  communicated.  On 
the  other  hand,  students  of  a  language  who  never 
learn  (o  recognise  the  sjiirit  of  that  language  per- 
vading (he  works  and  discourses  of  t'loq.ieiii  men 
as  an  authority  above  the  rules  of  grammar  and 
of  grammarians,  remain  always  inferior  to  those 
who  have  raised  themselves  to  the  recognition  of 
that  higher  authority  which  may  enable  them 
to  surpass  their  instructors  who  formerly  exercised 
a  nomothetical  authority  over  them.  The  same 
is  the  case  in  any  other  branch  of  knowledge  or 
science,  viz.,  beginners  are  necessarily  under  the 
law  or  under  tlie  nomothetical  power  of  elemen- 
tary books  and  teachers  until  they  are  emancipated 
by  seizing  the  spirit  of  the  science  or  art ;  after 
which  the  external  authority  of  books  and  teachers 
can  be  for  them  didactical  only,  and  subordinate 
to  that  spirit  the  life  of  which  can  never  be  fully 
embodied  in  words. 

So  it  was  also  with  the  human  race  at  large:  it 
was  necessary  that  the  law  of  Moses  should  exer- 
cise nomothetical  authority  by  '  Cursed  is  he 
who  does  not  continue  in  the  words  of  this  law." 
And  so  it  is  now  with  a  great  jiortion  of  Cliristiaii 
religionists,  who  still  require  Irightful  curses  and 
opposite  benedictions  somewhat  similar  to  those 
formerly  pronounced  on  the  mountains  Eiial  and 
Gerizim,  in  order  to  keep  tliem  in  the  right  di- 
rection. But  the  assertion  of  this  nomothetical 
authority  was  not  the  ultimate  aim  of  Christ. 
His  most  intimate  disttiple,  whom  he  especially 
loved,  states  strikingly,  "On  6  v6fj.os  Sia  Mwa^ws 
(SoBt]  •  7;  X"P'^  '^^^  V  OL\'!ideia  5ta  'Irjaov  Xpiaroij 
iyeviTo,  For  the  laio  icas  given  by  Moses,  but 
grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ. 

In  reference  to  this  text,  the  Reformers  declared 
it  to  be  improper  to  call  Christ  a  new  lawgiver. 
This  was  an  objection  which  drew  forth  againsi 
them  the  anathema  jironounced  in  the  sixth  ses- 
sion of  the  Council  of  Trent;  'Si  quis  dixerit 
Christum  Jesum  a  Deo  hominibus  datum  fuisse 
ut  redemtorem,  cui  (idant  ;  non  etiam  utlegisla- 
torem  cui  obediant ;  anathema  sit.'  'If  any  man 
should  assert,  that  God  granted  Christ  Jesus  to 
mankind  only  as  a  Redeemer  in  whom  they  should 
trust,  and  !)■  t  also  as  a  lawgiver  whom  they 
should  obey,  let  him  be  accursed'  (Cone.  Trid. 
Sess.  iv.  Call.  21). 

It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  Christ  did  not  give 
new  laws,  but  only  new  motives  for  keejiiiig  the 
moral  precepts  more  or  less  clearly  known  to  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  by  making  it  a  prominent  doctrine, 
that  love  is  due  to  God  and  to  men  in  general, 
even  to  our  enemies,  and  that  intentions  are  of 
greater  moral  importance  than  outward  acts. 

The  characteristic  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ 
does  not  consist  in  new  laws  given,  but  rather  in 
the  forgiveness  olTered  for  jiast  transgiessioiis,  and 
in  the  guidance  ol'  the  Holy  Spirit  promised  to 
his  true  disciples.  The  authority  of  this  Holy 
Spirit  is  described  in  the  Gospel  of  John,  and  in 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  su]ierior  to  the  letter 
of  the  law.  Whosoever  is  tilled  with  this  Spirit 
is  not  under  the  law,  although  he  fulfils  the  holy 
aim  and  intention  of  the  law.  The  true  disciple 
of  Christ,  if  asked.  Why  did  you  not  kill  such 
or   such   a   jiersoii'^  cannot  answer,  Because  it  is 
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written,  'Tliou  slialt  Jo  no  murder.'  Christians 
feel  tliat  they  are  filled  witli  a  spirit  wtiich  pre- 
t'ents  them  I'rom  desiring  the  commission  of 
crimes.  But  if  they  grieve  tliat  .Spirit  by  for- 
saking his  guidance,  tliey  sink  again  under  the 
jtower  of  the  written  law,  because  they  cease  lo 
belong  to  the  SiKaioi  ots  vofxos  oh  K^lrai,  wiiose 
actions  are  not  extorted  by  any  external  authority, 
but  wlio  follow  the  holy  impulses  of  their  sancti- 
fied mind  as  a  vS/xos  eKfvdeplas,  and  tlms  are 
enabled  to  act  more  in  harmony  with  the  supreme 
scope  of  the  law,  viz.,  lioliness  unto  the  Lord,  tiian 
any  subjection  to  external  precepts  ever  could 
jjroduce.  This  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  St. 
Augustine  :  Augustinus,  lil)ro  deSjiiritu  et  Litera; 
'Per  legem  cognifio  peccati,  per  fideni  impetratio 
gratiae  contra  peccatum,  per  graliam  sanatio 
animaea  vilio  peccati,  per  anima?sanitatem  libertas 
arbitrii,  ]ier  libernm  arbitrium  justitiffi  dilectio, 
per  justitiffi  dilectionem  legis  operatio.  Ac  per 
hoc  sicut  lex  non  evacuatur,  sed  tirmafur  per 
fidem,  quia  (ides  im])etrat  gratiam,  qua  lex  im- 
pleatur ;  ita  llberum  arbitrium  non  evacuatur 
per  gratiam,  sed  statuitur,  quia  gratia  sanat  volun- 
tafem  qua  jusfitia  libere  diligatur.  Oirmia  haec 
(quaeveluti  catenatim  connexui)  habent  voces  suas 
in  Scripturis  Sanctis.  Lex  dicit,  non  concupisces. 
Fides  dicit  (Ps.  xl.),  "  Sana  animam  meam,  quia 
]ieccavi.'"  Gratia  ait  (Joannis  5), "  PZcce  sanus  fac- 
tuses,  jam  noli  peccare,  ne  tibi  deterins  contingat." 
Sanitas  dicit  (Ps.  xxix.),  "  Domine  Deus  mens, 
exclamavi  ad  te,  sanasti  me."  Liberum  arbitrium 
dicit  (Ps.  cxviii.),  "  Narraverunt  mihi  injusti  de- 
lectaliones  suas,  sed  non  ut  lex  tua  Domine." 
Haec  Augusfinus.  Non  -destruit  legem  Paulus, 
qui  prnedicat  factum,  quod  lex  promiserat ; 
eumque  nunciat  in  quern  ceu  scopum,  summa 
legis  spectahat.  Nam  Rom.  x.  finis  est  et  per- 
fectio  legis  Cliristus,  ad  justitiam  omni  credenti, 
et  Christus  ait,  "  Non  veni  solvere  legem,  sed 
adimplere."  Comjiare  In  otnnes  Pauli  Epistolas 
Collatio,  ])er  Claudium  Guilliaudum.  Paris, 
1550,  ]i.  20.  It  is  very  surprising  tliat  the  clear 
j)erce])tion  of  the  true  source  of  the  law,  wliich 
was  fulfilled  even  by  its  abrogation,  could  have 
been  so  effectually  obscured  as  is  done  by  the 
doctrine  current  in  the  religious  world  concerning 
the  abolition  of  its  civil  and  ceremonial,  and  the 
estaiilishment  of  its  moral  precepts.  The  whole 
aim  and  sco])e  of  the  Mosaical  legis'ation  havebeen 
established  as  much  as  the  aim  ol  temporary  po- 
lice regulations,  enacted  in  order  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  a  commonwealth  during  a  period 
of  rebellion,  is  established  and  fulfilled  i)y  him 
who  restores  perfect  jieace  and  pul)lic  tranquillity, 
altiioiigh  the  nntuial  consequence  of  this  peace  is, 
that  those  regulations  cease  to  be  in  force.  On 
the  other  baud,  although  the  Christian,  who  is 
under  the  guidance  of  a  spirit  leading  him  into 
all  truth,  cannot  be  led  by  this  spirit  to  the  com- 
mission of  any  crime  contrary  to  the  moral  pre- 
cepts of  Moses,  it  cannot  be  said,  tliat  by  not  com- 
mitting murder  and  adultery,  he  obeys  the  Mo- 
saical law,  aiiv  more  than  that  lie  obeys  ihe  in- 
junctions of  the  Code  Napole<m,  in  these  jiarticular 
instances.  However,  the  didactic  authority  of  the 
whole  Mosaical  law  is  for  the  Christian  nuich 
greater  than  that  of  any  other  legislation.  This 
didactic  or  teaching  authority  is  exjjressed  even 
in  'he  words  of  tin-  New  Testament.  'I'lie  law 
is    not   merely    calleil    TraiSa-yiw/oy    ils   Xpicrrdf, 


'  a  school masfer'  (/.  e.  an  educational  guide)  '  ti 
Christ'  (Gal.  iii.  24),  but  the  whole  Old  Testa- 
ment (rracra  ypa(p7i)  is  said  to  be  useful  for 
TEACHING  {-rrphs  StSaffKaXlav),  for  convincing,  for 
ilirecting,  for  educ.*.ting  (wphs  TraiSday)  in  right- 
eousness, so  that  the  man  of  God  may  be  fully 
perfect,  tliroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  worka 
(2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17). 

It  was  the  didactic  authority  of  the  Mosaical 
legislation  to  whicli  Michaelis  referred  in  tlie  de- 
dication of  his  celebrated  Mosaisches  Reoht  to 
Rabenius,  who  had  formerly  requested  him  to  in- 
struct him  in  select  points  of  Mosaic  jurispru- 
dence. '  Others  will  not  find  my  remarks  un- 
wortliy  of  their  attention :  but  you.  Sir,  will  re- 
gard them  with  the  eye  of  an  actual  legislator,  on 
whom  his  country  (Sweden)  has  devolved  the 
honourable  duty  of  examining  the  archives  of  the 
state  and  collecting  statutes  and  decisions;  in 
order,  thence,  and  from  the  laws  already  known, 
which  had  become  burdensome  by  their  multitude, 
to  prepare  a  new  digest  of  !iational  law,  not 
merely  for  the  instruction  of  students,  but  for 
the  use  of  the  courts,'  &c.  Of  course  neither 
Michaelis  nor  Rabenius  meant  to  change  the 
Swedish  monarchy  into  a  Mosaical  theocracy,  by 
giving  to  the  Pentateuch  nomothetical  force,  as 
the  Anabaptists  in  Germany  and  other  fanatics 
jjartly  endeavoured  to  efi'ect. 

Luther,  who  diligently  translated  and  ex- 
pounded the  Pentateuch,  and  jiarticularly  th.e 
ten  commandments,  and  who  placed  the  deca- 
logue in  his  catechisms  as  one  of  the  five  articles 
chiefly  to  be  inculcated  in  po})ular  instruction, 
was  undoubtedly  convinced  of  its  didactic  autho- 
rity, and  he  exjiressed  himself  against  the  nomo- 
thetical authority  of  the  law  in  his  book  Untericht 
wie  sich  die  Christen  in  Mosen  schicken  sollen 
(Opera,  ed.  Hal.  tom.  iii.).  '  The  law  belongs  to 
tlie  Jews,  and  binds  us  no  more.  From  the  text 
it  is  clear  that  the  ten  commandments  also  tlo 
not  belong  to  us,  because  he  has  not  led  us  out 
of  Egypt,  but  the  Jews  only.  Moses  we  will  take 
to  be  our  teacher,  but  not  as  our  lawgiver,  unless 
he  agrees  with  the  New  Testament  and  the  natural 
law.'  Many  even  more  startling  passages  of  the 
great  Reformer's  writings  are  traiiscrilied  in  ,the 
present  writer's  work,  De  Ler/is  Mosaica  Abroga-' 
tione,  scripsit  C.  H.  F.  Bialloblotzky,  Gbttinga?,  * 
1824.  Compare  liesides  Johaun  David  Michaelis, 
Mosaisches  Bechl,  translated  liy  Alexander  Smitli, 
under  the  title,  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of 
Moses,  by  the  late  John  David  Michaelis,  London, 
1S14;  Josephus,  Contra  Apionem,  ii.  16,  sq.; 
Mosaicarum  et  Romanarum  leyiim  collatio,  re- 
ferred usually  to  the  fifth  century  ;  Jos.  Priestley, 
Comparison  of  the  Laio  of  Moses  with  those  of 
the  Hindoos,  etc. ;  Hugo  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli 
et  Pads ;  J.  H.  Hottinger,  Juris  Hebrcsorum 
leges  cclxi.,  ad  Judaorum  mcntem  explicate, 
Tiguri,  1655  ;  Selden,  De  Jure  naturali  et 
c/entium  juxta  He/iro'orum  disciplinam,,  libri'vii., 
Argentorati,  ]6Go;  John  Spencer,  Dissertatio  de 
Theocratia  Judaica ;  Clnistoph.  Blechschmidii 
Dissert,  de  Theocratia  in  Pojmlo  Sancto  instil 
tuta ;  Salomonis  Deylingii  Exercitatio  de  Israeli 
JchovcB  Do?ninio  ;■  Thomas  Goodwin,  Dissert,  de 
Theocratia  Israelitarnm  ;  Hen.  Hulsii  Dissert., 
de  Jt'hova  Deo  liege  ac  Duce  militari  in  ]}risda 
Israele  ;  Dissert,  de  Schcchinah,8m.  ;  Joh.Conr 
Dannliaveri   Politica   Biblica ;    Hermanni    Coii' 
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lingii  Exsrcit.  de  Politia  sivc  de  Uepublic-i 
Hebrceorum ;  Ciirist.  Bened.  Michaelis,  Dissert. 
PhiloL  de  Aidiqicilatibus  (Ec&uvmUe  Patri- 
archalis ;  \Vilhelnii  Scliickavcli  Jus  Pegiuni 
TJebraoriun  cu»i  animadvergiotilhus  et  notis 
Jo.  Belied.  Carpzovii  ;  R.  Isaaci  Aliarbanelis 
Dissert,  do  Statu  et  Jure  liegio;  Dissert,  de 
Judicum  et  Regum  differentia,  in  Blasii  Ugolini 
Thesaurus  Atitiquitatum  Sacrarum,  vol.  xxiv.  ; 
D.  Homsyli  De  priticipiis  Legum  Mosaicarutn, 
HaihiiP,  1792;  Staudlini  Vommentationes  II. 
do  Legum  Mosaicarum,  Gottingse,  1796  ;  Piir- 
maiin,  De  J'ontibiis  et  ceconomia  Legum  Mosa- 
iranim,  Fiancoliirti,  1789;  T.  (t.  Enlniann. 
Leges  Mosis  jneestaniiores  esse  legibus  Lgcurgi 
c^  ,Sofo«js,  Vitebergae,  17S8  ;  Haitniaiin,  Verbin- 
dung  des  Altera  und  Neuen  Testainentes  ;  Hee- 
reii,  Ideen,  ii.  430,  sq.  Beilage  iv. ;  Pastoiet, 
Histoire  de  la  Legislation,  Paris,  1817,  vols.  iii. 
et  iv. ;  J.  Salvador,  Histoire  des  hisiitidions  de 
Muise  et  du  Peuple  Ilebreii,  Paris,  1S2~',  3  vols. ; 
W'elker,  Die  Lctzten  Griinde  von  Redd,  p.  279, 
s(l. ;  Siiiudlin,  Gcschichte  dcr  Hittenlehre  Jesu, 
i.  Ill,  sq. ;  Holherg,  Geschichte  der  Sittenlehre 
Jesu,  ii.  331,  sq.  ;  De  Wette,  Sittenlehre,  ii.  21, 
s(|.  On  the  abolition  of  tiie  law  see  several  dis- 
seitations  and  programniata  of  the  elder  AVitsch, 
pMliJisbed  in  Wittenberg,  and  De  Legis  Mosaicce 
Abrof/atione,  scripsit  C.  H.  F.  Bialloblotzky, 
«6iti'ugffi,  1S21.— C.  H.  F.  B. 

LAWYER  (yo/J.iK6sj.  This  word,  in  its  ge- 
neral sense,  denotes  one  skilled  in  the  law,  as  in 
'lit.  iii.  13.  When,  therefore,  one  is  called  a 
lawyer,  this  is  understood  with  reference  to  the 
laws  of  tlie  land  in  which  he  lived,  or  to  which 
-.e  belonged.  Hence  among  the  Jews  a  lawyer 
was  one  versed  in  the  laws  of  Moses,  which  lie 
:anght  in  the  schools  and  sjnagogues  (Matt, 
xxviii.  35  ;  Luke  x.  25).  The  same  person  who 
is  culled  '  a  lawyer'  in  these  texts,  is  in  the  pa- 
lallel  jiassage  (Mark  xii.  28)  called  a.  scribe 
(ypaiJ.jj.aTevs);  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
I  lie  functions  of  the  lawyers  and  the  scribes  were 
identical.  The  individual  may  have  been  both  a 
lawyer  and  a  scribe  ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  all  lawyers  were  scribes.  Some  suppose, 
however,  that  the  'scribes'  were  the  public  ex- 
pounders of  the  law,  while  the  '  lawyers  '  were  the 
private  expounders  and  teacliers  of  it.  But  this 
is  a  mere  cunje<;ture  ;  and  nothing  more  is  really 
known  than  that  the  '  lawyers  '  were  expounders 
()f  the  law,  whether  publicly  or  privately,  or  both. 

LAZARUS  (Ad^apos,  an  abridged  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Eleazer),  an  inhabitant  of  Bethany, 
biotlier  of  Marv  and  Martha,  who  was  honoured 
with  the  friendsliip  of  Jesus,  by  whom  he  was 
raised  from  the  dead  after  he  had  been  four  days 
in  tlie  tomb.  This  great  miracle  is  minutely 
described  in  John  xi.  Tlie  credit  whicii  Clirist 
obtained  among  the  peojile  liy  this  illustrious  act, 
of  which  the  life  and  presence  of  Lazarus  aiforded 
a  standing  evidence-,  induced  the  Sanhedrim, 
in  plotting  against  Jesus,  to  contemplate  the 
destruction  of  Lazarus  also  (John  xii.  10). 
Whether  they  accomplisiied  this  object  or  not,  v/e 
are  not  inlbrmed  :  but  the  prolialiility  se*nis  to 
be  thiit  when  tliey  had  satiated  their  malice  on 
Christ,  they  left  Lazarus  unmolested. 

T!ie  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the  dead  was  a 
Work  of  Christ  beyoiid  measure  great,  and  of  all 
'tie  miracles  he  had  liitherto  wrought  undoubtedly 


the  most  stupendous.  'If  it  can  be  incontro- 
Aertibly  shown  that  Christ  performed  one  such 
miraculous  act  as  this,'  says  Tholuck  (in  his 
Comnientar  zum  Evang.  Johannis'),  '  much  will 
thereby  be  gained  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
One  point  so  peculiar  in  its  character,  if  irrefra- 
galdy  established,  may  serve  to  develope  a  belief 
in  the  entire  evangelical  record.'  Tlie  sceptical 
Spinoza  was  fully  conscious  of  this,  as  is  related 
by  Bayle  (Diet.,  art.  'Spinoza')  :  '  On  m'a  assure, 
qu'il  disait  a  ses  amis,  que  s'il  eut  pu  se  ]ier- 
suader  la  resurrection  de  Lazare,  il  auroit  Inise 
en  pieces  tout  son  systeme,  il  auroit  embiasse 
sans  repugnance  la  foi  ordinaire  des  Chretiens.' 

It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  have  used  their  utmost  exertions 
to  destroy  the  credibility  of  tlie  narrative.  The 
earlier  cavils  of  Woolston  and  his  followers  were, 
however,  satisfactorily  answered  by  Lardner  and 
others  ;  and  the  more  recent  elforts  of  the  German 
iieologists  have  been  ably  and  successfully  refuted 
by  Oertelius,  Langius,  and  Reinhard;  and  by 
Hiibner,  in  a  work  entitled  Miraculorum  ab 
Evangelistis  narratoriun  interpretat.  gramma- 
tico-historica,  Wittenb.  1807  ;  as  well  as  by 
others  of  still  more  recent  date,  whose  answers, 
witli  the  objections  to  which  they  apply,  may  be 
seen  in  Kuinoel.  See  also  Flatt,  in  Mag.fiir 
Dogm.  -und  Moral,  xiv.  91  ;  Schott,  Opusc.  i. 
259;  and  Ewald's  Lazarus  fur  Gebildete  Chris- 
tusverehrer,  Berl.  1790. 

LEAD  {T\'W\  Sept.  MJAi^SSos),  a  well- 
known  metal,  the  first  Scriptural  notice  of  whicli 
occurs  ill  the  triumphal  soi.g  in  which  Moses 
celebrates  tlie  ovei throw  of  Pliaraoh,  whose  host 
is  there  said  to  iiave  '■sunk  like  lead'  in  the  waters 
of  tlie  Red  Sea  (Exod.  xv.  10). 

Before  tiie  use  of  quicksilver  was  known,  lead 
was  used  for  the  pinjiose  of  purifying  silver,  and 
separating  it  from  otlier  mineral  substatices  (Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxii.  31).  To  this  Jeremiah  alludes 
where  he  figuratively  describes  the  corrupt  condi- 
tion of  the  people  :  '  In  their  lire  the  lead  is  con- 
sumed (in  the  crucible)  ;  the  smelting  is  in  vain, 
for  the  evil  is  not  separated'  (Jer.  vi.  29).  Ezekiel 
(xxii.  18-22)  refers  to  the  same  fact,  and  for  tlie 
same  purpose,  but  amplifies  it  with  greater  mi- 
nuteness of  detail.     Compare  also  Mai.  iii.  2,  3. 

Job  (xix.  23,  24)  expresses  a  wisii  tliat  liis 
words  were  engraven  'with  an  iron  pen  and  lead.' 
Tliese  words  are  commonly  supposed  to  refer  to 
engraving  on  a  leaden  tablet ;  and  it  is  unde- 
niable that  such  tablets  were  anciently  used  as  ? 
writing  material  (Pausan.  ix.  31  ;  Plin.  Hist.  JS'at 
xiii.  11).  But  our  autiiorized  translators,  by  ren- 
dering '  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the  rock  for  ever,' 
seem  to  have  entertained  the  same  view  with 
Rosenmuller,  who  supposes  that  molten  lead  was 
to  be  pouieil  into  letters  sculptured  on  stone  with 
an  iron  chisel,  in  order  to  raise  the  inscription. 
The  translator  of  Rosenmuller  (in  Bib.  Cabinet, 
xxvii.  64)  thinks  that  the  ])oetical  force  of  the 
passage  has  been  overlooked  by  interpreters  : 
'  Job  seems  not  to  have  drawn  his  image  from 
any  thing  he  had  actually  seen  executed  :  he 
only  wishes  to  express  in  the  strongest  jjossible 
language  the  durability  due  to  his  words  ;  and 
accordingly  he  says,  "  JMay  tlie  pen  be  iron,  and 
the  ink  of  lead,  with  wiiich  they  are  written  on 
an  everlasting  rock,"  i.  e.  Let  them  not  be  written 
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with  ordinary  perishable  maferials.'  This  expla- 
nation seems  to  be  suggested  by  that  of  the  Septu- 
aginl,  which  has  ^Ev  'ypa<pelc/}  aiSrip^  koI  /^oAtySSy, 
ff  eV  ireVpaw  4yy\v(prjvai,  i.  e.  '  that  they  were 
sculptured  by  an  iron  pen  and  lead,  or  hewn 
into  rocks.' 

Although  the  Hebrew  weights  were  usually  of 
stone,  and  are  indeed  called  '  stones,'  a  leaden 
■weight  denominated  "]!1X  anach,  which  is  tlie 
Arabic  word  for  lead,  occurs  in  Amos  vii.  7,  8. 
Id  Acts  xxvii.  28,  a  plummet  for  taking  sound- 
ings at  sea  is  mentioned,  and  this  was  of  course 
ii  lead. 

The  ancient  uses  of  lead  in  the  East  seem  to 
have  been  very  few,  nor  are  they  now  numerous. 
One  may  travel  far  in  Western  Asia  without  dis- 
covering any  trace  of  this  metal  in  any  of  the 
niimerous  useful  applications  which  it  is  made  to 
serve  in  European  countries. 

We  are  not  aware  that  any  trace  of  lead  has 
been  yet  found  witliin  the  limits  of  Palestine. 
But  ancient  lead-mines,  in  some  of  which  the 
ore  has  been  exhausted  by  working,  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Burton  in  the  mountains  between 
the  Red  Sea  and  the  Nile;  aud  lead  is  also  said 
to  exist  at  a  place  called  Slieff,  near  Jlount  Sinai. 

LEAH,  one  of  tiie  two  daughters  of  Laban 
who  became  the  wives  of  Jacol)   [Jacob]. 

LEAVEN  AND  FERMENT.  The  organic 
chemists  deHne  the  process  of  fermentation,  and 
tiie  substance  which  excites  it,  as  follows : — 
'  Fermentation  is  nothing  else  but  the  putrefac- 
tion of  a  substance  containing  no  nitrogen. 
Ferment,  or  yeast,  is  a  substance  in  a  state  of 
jiutrefaction,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  con- 
tinual motion'  (Turner's  Chemistry,  by  Liebig). 
This  deKuition  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
views  of  the  ancients,  and  gives  point  and  force 
to  many  passages  of  Sacred  Writ  (Ps.  Ixxix.  21 ; 
Matt.  xvi.  6,  11,  12;  Mark  viii.15;  Lukexii.l; 
liii.  21 ;  1  Cor.  v.  5-8  ;  Gal.  v.  9).  Leaven,  anil 
fermented  or  even  some  readily  fermentible  sub- 
stances (as  honey),  were  prohibited  in  many  of 
the  typical  institutions  both  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  The  Latin  writers  use  comiptiis,  as 
signifying/e)7«en!'e(i;  Tacitus  applies  the  word 
to  the  fermentation  of  wine.  Plutarch  (Rom. 
Qucest.  cix.  6)  assigns  as  the  reason  why  the 
priest  of  Jupiter  was  not  allowed  to  touch  leave}!, 
'  that  it  comes  out  of  corr\iption,  and  corrupts  that 
with  which  it  is  mingled."  See  also  Aul.  Gellius, 
viu.  15.  All  fermented  substances  were  prohibited 
in  the  Paschal  Feast  of  the  Jews  (Exod.  xii.  8, 19, 
20) ;  also  during  the  succeeding  seven  days, 
usually  called  '  Tlie  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread,'' 
though  bread  is  not  in  the  original.  God  forbade 
eAiher  ferment  or  honey  to  be  oll'ered  to  Him  in  his 
tem])le  (t.  e.  ui  the  .symbolical  rites),  while  they 
were  permitted  in  otl'erings  designed  to  be  con- 
sumed as  fo<id  (Num.  xv.  20.^  21).  On  Lev.  ii. 
11,  Dr.  Andrew  Willet  observes,  '  Thej'  have  a 
spiritual  signification,  because  fcrmentum  cor- 
ruptionem  signat,  as  St.  Paul  applyeth  (1  Cor.  v. 
8"^.  The  honey  is  also  forbidden  because  it  had 
fermentandi  vim,  a  leavening  force'  (Junius, 
Hexapla,  1G31).  On  the  same  priiici])le  of 
symbolism,  God  prescribes  that  sa/^  shall  always 
constitute  a  part  of  the  oblations  to  Him  (Lev.  ii. 
;jl).  Salt  prevents  corruiition  or  decay,  and  jire- 
serves  flesh.  Hence  it  is  used  as  a  symbol  of 
uicorrttption   and    perpetuity.      Thus  St.   Paul 


LEAVEN. 

(comp.  Col.  iv.  6;  Eph.  iv.  29)  uses  'salt'  ai 
preservative  from  corruption,  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  leads  him  to  employ  that  which  is 
unfermcnted  (i.^vfj.os)  as  an  emblem  of  purity 
and  uncorruptedness. 

'  The  usual  leaven  in  the  East  is  dough  kept 
till  it  becomes  sour,  and  which  is  kept  from  one 
day  to  another  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  lea- 
ven in  readiness.  Thus,  if  there  should  be  no 
leaven  in  all  the  country  for  any  length  of  time, 
as  much  as  might  be  required  could  easily  be 
produced  in  twenty-four  hours.  Sour  dough, 
however,  is  not  exclusively  used  for  leaven  in  the 
East,  the  lees  of  wine  being  in  some  parts  em- 
ployed as  yeast'  (Pictorial  Bible,  vol.  i.  p.  161). 

In  the  Hebrew  we  find  two  distinct  words, 
both  translated  leaven  in  the  common  version  of 
the  Bible.  This  is  unfortunate,  for  there  is  the 
same  distinction  between  "iNti'  seor,  and  j'Dn 
khametz,  in  the  Hebrew,  as  between  leaven  and 
ferment  in  the  English.  The  Greek  ^u^u:;  ap- 
))eavs  to  comprehend  both  senses,  viz.  fermentation 
in  general,  whether  of  a  mass  or  a  liquid.  Che- 
mically speaking,  the  '  ferment'  or  *  yeast '  is  tlie 
same  substance  in  both  cases:  but  '  leaven'  is 
more  correctly  applied  to  solids,  '  ferment'  both 
to  liquids  and  solids. 

'INEJ'  seor.  This  word  occurs  only  five  times 
in  the  Scriptures,  in  four  of  which  it  is  rendered 
'  leaven,'  and  in  tiie  fifth  '  leavened  bread.''  It 
seems  to  have  denoted  originally  the  remnant  of 
dough  left  on  the  preceding  baking,  which  had 
fermented  and  turned  acid.  Hence  (according 
to  the  Lexicon  of  Dr.  Avenarius,  1.588)  the 
German  sauer,  English  sotir.  Its  distinctive 
meaning  therefore  'is,  fermented  or  leavened  mass. 
It  might,  in  this  way,  apply  to  the  murk  or  lees 
of  wine. 

}*Dn  khametz;  Greek,  ^u/xtj.  This  word  ought 
not  to  be  rendered  '  leaven,'  but  ferment.  It  is 
a  more  general  term  tlian  the  former,  and  is  ap- 
plied, even  in  our  translation,  to  both  liquids  and 
solids.  It  would  be  an  obvious  imjirojiriety 
to  sj)eak  of  '  leavened  wine ;  '  but  j'Orf^  in 
Num.  vi.  3,  is  applied  to  wine  as  an  adjective. 
It  should  there  be  translated  '■fermented  wine,' 
not  '  vinegar  of  wine.'  In  fact,  as  '  vin  aigre'' 
signifies  '■soured  loine,'  the  translation  is  equiva- 
lent to  saying,  '  sour-wine-wine  !'  Professor  Lee 
defines  it,  comprehensively,  s.s  '  anything  fer 
mented'  Castell,  and  the  best  and  oldest  lexico- 
graphers support  him,  apjilies  it  both  to  fermented 
mass  and  fermented  wine,  '  vinum  fermentatiim.'' 

In  this  last  sense  it  seems  to  correspond  to  the 
Greek  o|oy,  a  sort  of  acid  wine  in  very  common 
use  amongst  the  ancients,  called  by  the  Latins 
2}osca,  vinum  crdpatum  (Adam's  liom.  Antiq. 
p.  393  ;  3-A\n,  Bib.  A7itiq.  ^\A\).  This  species  of 
wme  (and  in  hot  countries  pure  wine  sjieedlly 
]iasses  into  tiie  acetous  slate)  [Drink,  Sthono] 
is  spoken  of  by  the  Talmiidisis,  who  inform  us 
that  it  was  given  to  persons  about  to  be  executed, 
mingled  v.'ith  drugs,  in  order  to  stiipify  them 
(Prov.  xxxi.  G;  Bab.  Tr.  Sanlicdrin,  ibl.  43.  1. 
c.  6).  This  serves  to  explain  Matt,  xxvii.  34. 
A  sour,  fermented  drink,  used  by  the  Tartars 
(Kou)niss),  appears  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  Hebrew  khametz.  VOH  is  formed 
from  nVt3,  to  wring  o»  ]}ress  out,  suck,  &c.{ 
whence  also  H^'C  iin'i^avcno'l  (not  bread,  fo^  in 
several  passages  '  Vread'  and  ■'  -.iikes'  are  altt  e'S- 
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jiresseil)  In  Exotl-  xiii.  7,  lioth  sror  anil  kha- 
mcts  occur  together,  and  are  evi<lently  distinct : — 
'  wileavened  thiiigs  (.matzah)  sliall  be  consMmed 
during  the  seven  days,  and  there  sliall  not  be 
seen  with  \.\\kq  fermented  things,  and  there  shall 
not  be  seen  with  thee  leavened  mass  in  all  thy 
Lortiers.' — F.  R.  L. 

LEBANON.     [LiBANUs.] 

LEBB^US,  a  surname  of  tiie  ajioslle  J:u!e 

[ivjiY-]. 

LEECH.     [Alukah.] 
LEEK.     [Chatziu.] 
LEES.     [Shemahim.] 

LEGION  (Atyidv),  a  division  of  the  Roman 
amiy.   It  always  compriseil  a  large  body  of  men  ; 


LEOPARD. 


asT 


385.     [Legionary  Soldiers.] 

Imt  the  number  varied  so  much  at  different  times, 
that  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  tlie  state- 
'.iicnts  with  reference  to  it.  The  lejfion  apjjcars  to 
hin  e  iirio;iiially  contained  about  3000  men,  anil  to 
have  risen  gradually  to  twice  that  number,  or  even 
.iiore.     In  and  about  the  time  of  Christ  it  seems 


tioiial  body  amounting;  to  one-tenth  of  the  infantry. 
As  all  the  divisions  of  the  Roman  army  are  no- 
ticed in  Scripture,  we  may  add  that  ea'^.h  legion 
was  divided  into  ten  cohorts  or  regimtnts,  each 
cohort  into  three  via7iiples  or  bands,  and  each 
maniple  into  three  centuries  or  companies  of 
100  each.  This  smaller  division  into  centmies 
or  hundreds,  from  the  form  in  which  it  is  exhi- 
bited as  a  constituent  of  the  larger  l_visious, 
clearly  shows  that  COCO  had  become  at  least  the 
formal  numl)er  of  a  legion. 

The  word  legio7i  came  to  be  used  to  express  a 
great  number  or  multitude.  Thus,  the  unclean 
spirit  (Mark  v.  7),  when  asked  his  name,  an- 
swers, '  My  name  is  Legion,  for  tee  are  manv.' 
Many  illustrations  of  this  use  of  the  word  miglit 
be  cited  from  the  Rabbinical  writers  :  who  even 
apply  it  to  inanimate  objects,  as  when  they  speak 
of  '  a  legion  of  olives,'  &c. 

LENTIL.     [Adashim.] 

LEOPARD  ("103  nimr  or  namer ;  Cant.  iv. 
8  ;  Isa.  xi.  6  ;  Jer.  v.  6  ;  xiii.  23  ;  Hos.  xiii.  7  ; 
Hal),  i.  8;  Dan.  vii.  6;  Rev.  xiii.  2;  Ecclus. 
xxviii.  23).  Though  zoologists  dither  in  opinion 
respecting  the  identity  of  tiie  leopard  and  tlie 
panther,  and  dispute,  supposing  them  to  be  dis- 
tinct, how  these  names  should  be  respectively 
applied,  and  by  what  marks  the  animals  should 
be  distinguished,  nevertheless  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  niinr  of  the  Bible  is  that  grea 
spotted  feline  whicli  anciently  infested  the  Syrian 
mountains,  and  even  now  occurs  in  the  wooded 

ranges  of  Libanus  ;  for  the  Arabs  still   use  jAJ 


386.     [Legionary  Soldiers.] 


i  nave  consisted  of  6000  men ;  but  this  was  ex- 
clusive of  horsemen,  who  usually  formed  an  addi- 


nijnr,  the  same  word  slightly  modified,  to  denote 
that  animal.  The  Abyssinian  name  ditVers  scarcely 
from  either  ;  and  in  all  these  tongues  it  means 
spotted.  Pigikris,  according  to  Kirscher,  is  the 
Coptic  name;  and  in  English, 'leopard'  has  been 
adopted  as  the  most  appropriate  to  rejivesent 
both  the  Hebrew  v/ord  and  the  Greek  TrapSoAis, 
altliough  the  Latin  leopardus  is  not  found  in  any 
author  anterior  to  the  fourth  century,  and  is  de- 
rived from  a  gross  mistake  in  natural  history. 
The  variety  of  leopard,  or  rather  panther,  of  Syria, 
is  considerably  below  the  stature  of  a  lioness,  bn' 
very  heavy  in  proportion  to  its  bvdk.  Its  general 
form  is  bo  well  known  as  to  require  no  description 
beyond  stating,  that  the  spots  are  rather  more  irre- 
gular, and  the  colour  more  mixed  with  whitish, 
than  in  the  other  pantiierine  feliiiae,  excepting  the 
Felis  Uncia,  or  Felis  Iibis,  of  High  Asia,  which 
is  shaggy  and  almost  white.  It  is  a  nocturnal, 
cat-like  animal  in  habits,  tiangerous  to  all  domestic 
cattle,  and  sometimes  even  to  man.   In  the  Scrip- 
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iures  it  is  constantly  placed  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  lion  or  the  wolf;  whicli  last,  if  tlie  liyBena  lie 
intended,  forms  a  natural  association.  There  is 
in  Asia  Minor  a  species  or  variety  of  panther, 
mucli  larger  than  the  Syrian,  not  unfrequent  on 
tlie  borders  of  the  snowy  tracts  even  of  Mount 
Ida,  above  ancient  Troy ;  and  the  grouji  of  these 
spotted  animals  is  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Southern  Asia  to  Africa.  From  several  names  of 
places,  it  appears  that,  in  the  earlier  ag-es  of 
Israelilish  dominion,  it  was  sufliciently  numerous 
in  Palestine.  Leopard  skins  were  worn  as  a  part 
of  ceremonial  costume  by  the  suneriors  of  the 
Egyptian  priesthood,  and  r)y  other  personages  in 
Nubia;  and  the  animal  itself  is  represented  in 
the  jjrocessions  of  tributary  nations. — C.  H.  S. 

LEPROSY.  Leprosy,  or  Kirrpa,  which  is  de- 
rived from  \6Trtj,  a  scale,  is  a  name  that  was 
given  by  the  Greek  physicians  to  a  scaly  disease 
of  the  skin.  Daring  the  dark  ages  it  was  indis- 
criminately applied  to  all  chronic  diseases  of  the 
skin,  and  more  jjarticularly  to  elephantiasis,  to 
which  latter,  however,  it  does  not  bear  tlie  slightest 
resemblance.  Hence  prevailed  the  greatest  dis- 
crepancy and  confusion  in  the  descriptions  tlial 
authors  gave  of  the  disease,  until  Dr.  Willan  re- 
stored to  the  term  lepra  its  original  signification. 
The  disease,  as  it  is  known  at  tlie  present  day, 
commences  by  an  eruption  of  small  reddish  spots 
slightly  raised  above  the  level  of  tlie  skin,  and 
grouped  in  a  circle.  These  spots  are  snon  covered 
by  a  very  thin,  semi-transparent  scale  or  ejii- 
dermis, 'of  a  whitisli  colour,  and  very  smooth, 
which  in  a  little  time  falls  oil",  and  leaves  the 
skin  beneath  red  and  uneven.  As  the  circles  in- 
crease ill  diameter  the  skin  recovers  its  liealthy 
ajipearance  towards  the  centre;  fresh  scales  are 
formed,  which  are  now  thicker,  and  superimposed 
one  above  tiie  other,  especially  at  the  edges,  so 
tliat  the  centre  of  the  scale  appears  to  be  de- 
pressed. Tlie  scales  are  of  a  greyisli  wliite  colour, 
and  have  something  of  a  micaceous  or  pearly 
lustre.  The  circles  are  generally  of  the  size  of  a 
shilling  or  half-crown,  but  tliey  have  been  known 
to  attain  half  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  disease 
generally  aH'ects  the  knees  and  elbows,  but  some- 
times it  extends  over  the  wliole  body ;  in  which 
case  the  circles  become  confluent.  It  does  not 
at  all  afl'ect  the  general  health,  and  tlie  only  in- 
convenience it  causes  the  patient  is  a  slight  itcii- 
ing  wlien  tlie  skin  is  heated  ;  or,  in  inveterate 
cases,  when  the  skin  about  the  joints  is  mucli 
thickened,  it  may  in  some  degree  imiiede  the  free 
motion  of  the  limbs.  It  is  common  to  both 
sexes,  to  almost  all  ages,  and  all  ranks  of  society. 
It  is  not  in  the  least  infectious,  but  it  is  always 
difficult  to  be  cured,  and  in  old  jiersons,  when  it 
is  of  long  standing,  may  be  pronounced  incurable. 
It  is  commonly  met  with  in  this  country  and  in 
al  [  parts  of  Europe.  Its  systematic  name  is 
Lepra  vulf/aris.  Dr.  Willan  has  described  another 
species,  which  he  observed  in  this  country,  under 
the  specitic  name  of  wi(7rtea?is;  but  there  is  still 
some  doubt  as  to  its  existence,  and  at  any  rate  it 
must  lie  cf  very  rare  occurrence.  The  Greeks 
distinguished  three  species  of  Lepra,  the  specific 
names  of  which  were  aK(p6s,  XfvKri,  and  fie\as. 
Now,  on  turning  to  the  Mosaic  account,  we  also 
6nd  three  species  mentioned,  which  were  all  in- 
cluded under  the  generic  term  of  mn3  Bahe'ret, 
T  *  bright  spot.'     The  first  is  called  prQ  Bohaq, 
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which  signifies  'brightness,'  but  in  a  subordinate 
degree.  This  species  did  not  render  a  jierson  un- 
clean. The  second  was  called  HJIl?  rilil^, 
Bahiret  lebandh,  or  a  bright  white  Baheret. 
The  third  was  nn3  n"in2,  Baheret  Jcc/idk,  or 
dusky  Baiieret,  spreading  in  the  skin.  These 
two  last  were  also  called  ny~l^*  Tsorciat  (i.  e. 
projierly,  'a  stroke,' as  if  a  chastisement),  and 
rendered  a  person  unclean.  The  characteiistic 
marks  of  the  Baheret  lebandh  menti(jned  by 
Moses,  are  a  glossy  white  and  spreading  scale 
upon  an  elevated  base,  the  elevation  depressed  in 
the  middle,  the  hair  on  the  jiatches  participating 
in  the  whiteness,  and  the  patches  themselves  per- 
petually increasing.  Dr.  Good  considers  the 
Bohaq  and  the  a.\(p6s  of  the  Greeks  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Lepra  vulgaris,  tlie  Baheret  le- 
bandh with  the  KiVKT],  and  the  Mhdh  and  /xeAos 
with  the  nigrica7is  of  Dr.  Willan  (Good's  Study 
of  Med.,  v.  590).  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
lirst  two  are  the  same,  and  it  is  also  projiable  that 
he  is  correct  with  regard  to  the  second  two  ;  for 
Celsus  mentions  that  the  Aeu/ci;  was  tlie  most  se- 
vere of  the  three,  that  the  jiatches  were  wliifer 
than  in  a.\(p6s,  and  that  the  hairs  on  the  jiatclies 
become  white — in  eaqice  albi  pill  stmt  ct  lanu- 
gini  similes;  but  he  certainly  excludes  all  idea 
of  contagion  when  he  says  of  Vitiligo,  whicli  is 
the  generic  name  under  which  he  describes  the 
three  Greek  species,  quainvis  per  se  7iullu)n  jieri- 
culum  ajfert,  tamen  est  fwda  et  ex  malo  coiporis 
habitu  Jit  (De  Re  Medica,  v.  28).  It  must, 
however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  extremely 
dillicult  to  determine,  even  in  our  day,  whether  an 
endemic  or  epidemic  disease  be  really  contagious; 
and  on  that  account  it  is  safer  to  suppose  that 
a  nation  has  deceived  itself  in  believing  a  disease 
to  be  Contagious,  than  to  assume  without  further 
grounds  that  the  disease  has  changed  its  character. 
Less  can  he  said  respecting  the  identity  of  the  Ba- 
iieret kehdh  of  Moses  and  the  fxiXas  of  the  Greeks. 
It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  not  only  do 
their  names  correspond,  but  each  is  classed  with 
other  species  which  respectively  resemble  each 
other.  There  are  some  other  slight  alfections 
mentioned  byname  in  Leviticus,  which  the  jiriest 
was  requireti  to  distinguish  from  leprosy,  such  as 

nS'b  Seet,  hZ)\^  Shaphdl,  pHJ  Xefeq,  pntT 
Shechin,  i.  e.  '  elevation,'  '  depressed,'  &c. ;  and 
tu  each  of  these  Dr.  Good  (/.  c.)  has  assigned  a 
modern  systematic  name.  But,  as  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  recognize  a  disease  otherwise  than  by 
a  description  of  its  symptoms,  we  can  have  no 
oliject  in  discussing  liis  interpretation  of  these 
terms.  If  a  person  had  any  of  the  above  diseases 
he  was  brought  before  the  ])riest  to  be  examined. 
li'  the  jiriest  found  the  distinctive  signs  of  a 
Tsordat,  or  contagious  leprosy,  the  person  was 
immediately  declared  unclean.  If  the  priest 
had  any  doulit  on  the  subject,  the  person  was 
put  under  confinement  for  seven  days,  when  he 
was  examined  a  second  time.  If  in  the  course 
of  the  jireceding  week  the  eruption  had  made  no 
advance,  he  was  shut  up  for  another  seven  days  ; 
and  if  then  the  disease  was  still  stationary,  and 
had  none  of  the  distinctive  signs  above  noticed, 
he  was  declared  clean  (Lev.  xiii.). 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  subjoin  a  description 
of  elephantiasis,  or  the  leprosy  of  the  middle 
ages,  as  this  \s,  the  disease  from  which  mot«t  of  th« 
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prevaisnt  notions  coiiceniing  leprosy  have  been 
derived,  and  to  which  the  notices  of  lepers  con- 
tained in  modern  hooks  of  travels  exclusively  refer. 
Elej)hantiasis  first  of  all  makes  its  appearance 
by  spots  of  a  reddish,  yellowish,  or  livid  hue, 
irregularly  disseminated  over  the  skin  and  slightly 
raised  above  its  surlace.  Tliese  spots  are  glossy, 
and  appear  oily,  or  as  if  they  were  covered  witli 
varnish.  After  they  have  remained  in  tliis  way 
for  a  longer  or  sliorter  time,  tliey  are  succeeded 
by  an  eruption  of  tubercles.  These  are  soft, 
roundisli  tumours,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  a 
jjea  to  that  of  an  olive,  and  are  of  a  reddish  or 
livid  colour.  They  are  principally  developed  on 
the  face  and  ea-s,  l)ut  in  the  course  of  years  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  body.  Tlie  face  becomes 
frightfully  deformed  ;  the  forehead  is  trpversed 
by  deej)  lines  and  covered  witli  numerous  tuber- 
cles ;  the  eyebrows  become  bald,  swelled,  fur- 
rowed by  oblique  lines,  and  covered  with  nipple- 
like elevations;  the  eyelashes  fall  out,  and  the 
eyes  assume  a  fixed  and  staring  look  ;  tlie  lips 
are  enormously  thickened  and  shining  ;  the  beard 
falls  out ;  the  chin  and  ears  are  enlarged  and 
beset  with  tubercles;  the  lobe  and  alaeof  tlie  nose 
are  frightfully  enlarged  and  deformed  ;  the  nos- 
trils irregularly  dilated,  internally  constricted, 
and  excoriated ;  the  voice  is  hoarse  and  nasal, 
and  the  breath  intolerably  fetid.  After  some 
time,  generally  after  some  years,  many  of  tlie 
tubercles  ulcerate,  and  the  matter  whicli  exudes 
from  tliem  dries  to  crusts  of  a  brownish  or 
bhickisli  colour;  but  this  process  seldom  termi- 
nates in  cicatrization.  The  extremities  are  afl'ected 
ill  the  same  way  as  the  face.  Tlie  hollow  of  the 
foot  is  Swelled  out,  so  that  the  sole  becomes  flat ; 
the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  greatly  impaired, 
and,  in  the  hands  and  feet,  often  entirely  lost ; 
the  joints  of  the  toes  ulcerate  and  fall  ofl"  one 
after  the  other ;  insupportable  foetor  exhales  from 
the  whole  body.  The  jiatieiit's  general  heal(h 
is  not  afl'ected  for  a  considerable  time,  and  his 
sufferings  are  not  always  of  the  same  intensity  as 
his  external  deformity.  Often,  however,  his 
nights  are  sleepless  or  disturbed  by  frightful 
dreams ;  he  becomes  morose  aiid  melancholy ; 
he  shuns  the  sight  of  the  healthj',  because  he  feels 
what  an  object  of  disgust  he  is  to  them,  and  life 
becomes  a  loathsome  burden  to  him;  or  he  falls 
into  a  state  of  apathy,  and  after  many  years  of 
such  an  existence  he  sinks  either  from  exhaustion, 
or  from  the  supervention,  of  internal  disease.  The 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  elephantiasis  to  this  dis- 
ease, because  the  skin  of  the  ])erson  affected  with 
it  was  thougiit  to  resemlde  that  of  an  elephant, 
in  dark  colour,  ruggediiess,  and  insensibility,  or, 
as  some  have  thought,  because  the  foot,  after  the 
loss  of  the  toes,  when  the  hollow  of  the  sole  is 
filled  up  and  the  ankle  enlarged,  resembles  the 

foot  of  an  elephant.     The  Arabs  called  it  AiJOfc- 

G'wrfAam,  which  means  'mutilation,'  'amputa- 
tion,' in  reference  to  the  loss  of  the  smaller  mem- 
bers. They  liave,  however,  also  described  another 
disease,  and  a  very  different  one  from  elephan- 
tiasis, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  (Lijrlk) 
Da'l  fil,  which  means  literally  morbus  elephas. 
The  disease  to  which  they  applied  this  name  is 
called  by  modern  writers  the  tumid  Barbadoes 
Ug,  and  consists  in  a  thickening  of  the  skin  and 


subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  leg,  but  presents 
nothing  resembling  the  tubercles  of  elephantiasis. 
Now  the  Latin  translators  from  the  Arabic,  find- 
ing that  the  same  name  existed  both  in  tiie  Greek 
and  Arabic,  translated  Dal  f'tl  iiy  elephantiasis, 
and  thus  confounded  the  Barbadoes  leg  with  the 
Arabic  G'ndhdin,  while  this  latter,  which  was  in 
reality  elephantiasis,  they  rendered  b\'  the  Greek 
term  lepra.  About  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
elephantiasis  spread  itself  like  an  epidemic  over 
all  Europe,  even  as  far  north  as  the  Faroe  Islands, 
and  henceforth,  owing  to  the  above-named  mis- 
takes, every  one  became  familiar  with  leprosy 
under  the  form  of  the  terrilile  disease  that  has 
just  been  described.  Lejier  or  lazar-houses 
abounded  everywhere  ;  as  many  as  2000  are  said 
to  have  existed  in  France  alone.  The  disease 
was  considered  to  be  contagious  jiossibly  only  on 
account  of  the  belief  that  was  entertained  resjiect- 
ing  its  identity  with  Jewish  leprosy,  and  the 
strictest  regulations  were  enccted  for  secluding 
the  diseased  from  society.  Towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  seventeenth  century  the  disease 
gradually  disappeared  from  Europe,  and  is  now- 
confined  to  intertropical  countries.  It  existed  in 
Faroe  as  late  as  167G,  and  in  the  Shetland  Islands 
in  1736,  long  after  it  had  ceased  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  Tiie  best  authors  of  the 
])resent  day  who  have  had  an  ojiportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  disease  do  not  consider  it  to  be  con- 
tagious. There  seems,  however,  to  be  little  doubt 
as  to  its  being  hereditary  (Good's  Study  of  Med., 
iii.  421  ;  Rayer,  Mai.  de  la  Peau,  ii.  296  ;  Simp- 
son On  the  Lepers  and  Leper  Houses  of  Scotland 
and  England,  in  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ., 
Jan.  1,  1842).— W.  A.  N. 

LEVI  C")?,  a  joining;  Sept.  Aeuef),  the  tliird 
son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  born  in  Mesojiotamia 
B.C.  1750  (Gen.  xxix.  34).  No  circumstance  is 
recorded  of  him  save  the  part  which  he  and  his 
full  brother  Simeon  took  in  the  massacre  of  the 
Shechemites,  to  avenge  tlit  wrong  done  to  their 
sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2.5  26).  This  transac- 
tion was  to  his  last  hour  regarded  by  Jacob  with 
alihorrence,  and  he  failed  nfit  to  allude  to  it  in 
his  dying  declaration.  As  Simeon  and  Levi  were 
united  in  that  act,  so  the  patriarch  coujiles  them 
in  his  prophecy  :  '  Accursed  be  their  anger,  for  it 
was  fierce ;  and  tlieir  wrath,  for  it  was  <-niel  !  I 
will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  disperse  them  in 
Israel.'  And,  accordingly,  their  descendants  were 
afterwards,  in  dilVerent  ways,  dispersed  among 
the  other  tribes  ;  although,  in  tiie  case  of  Levi, 
this  curse  was  eventually  turned  into  a  benefit 
and  blessing. 

LEVIATHAN  (irijl^,  Job  iii.  8 ;  xli.  1  ;  Ps. 
Ixxiv.  14;  civ.  26;  Isa.  xxvii.  1)  [Behemoth, 
Crocodile,  Dkagon].  Geseniiis  very  justly 
remarks  that  this  word,  which  denotes  any  twisted 
animal,  is  especially  applicable  to  every  great 
tenant  of  the  waters,  such  as  the  great  marine 
serpents  and  crocodiles,  and,  it  may  be  added,  the 
colossal  serjjents  and  great  monitors  of  the  desert. 
In  general  it  points  to  the  crocodile,  and  .lob  xli. 
is  unequivocally  descriptive  of  that  Saurian.  Pro-' 
bably  the  Egyptian  crocodile  is  therein  depicted 
in  all  its  magnitude,  ferocity,  and  indclence, 
such  as  it  was  in  early  days,  when  as  yet  uncon- 
scious of  the  power  of  man,  and  only  individually 
tamed  for  the  purposes  of  an  imposture,  which  had 
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sufficient  aullioiity  to  intimidate  tlie  public  and 
protect  tlie  species,  under  the  satictitied  pretext 
that  it  was  a  type  of  pure  water,  aud  an  emblem 
of  the  importance  of  irrigation  ;  though  the  people 
in  general  seem  ever  to  have  been  disposed  to  con- 
sider it  a  personification  of  the  destructive  prin- 
cipl«.  At  a  later  period  tlie  Egyptians,  probalily 
of  suc!i  places  as  Tentyris,  where  crocodiles  were 
not  held  in  veneration,  not  only  hunted  and  slew 
them,  t>ut  it  appears  from  a  statue  that  a  sort  of 
Bestiarii  cC  uld  tame  them  sufficiently  to  perform 
certain  exhibitions  mounted  on  their  backs.  The 
intense  musky  odour  of  its  flesh  must  have  ren- 
dered the  crocodile,  at  all  times,  very  unpalatable 
food,  but  breast-armour  was  made  of  the  horny 
and  ridged  parts  of  its  back.  We  have  ourselves 
witnessed  a  periodical  abstinence  in  the  great  Sau- 
rians,  and  have  known  negro  women,  while  bathing, 
play  with  young  alligators;  which,  they  asserted, 
they  could  do  without  danger,  unless  they  hurt 
them  and  thereby  attracted  the  vengeance  of  the 
mother ;  but  the  impunity  most  likely  resulted 
from  tlie  period  of  inactivity  coinciding  with  the 
then  state  of  the  young  animals,  or  from  the 
negro  women  being  many  in  the  water  at  the  same 
lime.  The  occurrence  took  place  at  Old  Har- 
bour, Jamaica. 

Some  misstatements  and  much  irrelevant  learn- 
ing have  been  bestowed  upon  the  Leviathan. 
Vitjwed  as  tlie  crocodile  of  the  Thebaid,  it  is  not 
clear  that  it  symbolised  the  Pharaoh,  or  was  a 
type  of  Egyjit,  any  more  than  of  several  Roman 
colonies  (even  where  it  was  not  indigenous,  as  at 
Nismes  in  Gaul,  on  the  ancient  coins  of  which 
the  figure  of  one  chained  occurs),  and  of  cities 
in  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  ami  other  parts  of  the  coast 
of  Africa.  But  in  the  Prophets  and  Psalms 
there  are  jiassages  wliere  Pharaoh  is  evidently 
apostrophiz«l  under  the  name  of  Leviathan, 
thougli  other  texts  more  naturally  apply  <o  the 
whale,  notwithstanding  the  objections  that  have 
been  made  to  that  interuietation  of  the  term 
[Whai.e].— C.  H.  S. 

LEVITES  {W'])h;  Sept.  Aemra.),  the  de- 
scendants of  Levi,  through  his  sons  Gershon, 
Kohath,  and  Merari,  whose  descendants  formed  so 
many  sub-tribes  or  great  families  of  the  general 
body.  In  a  narrower  sense  the  term  Levites 
designates  the  great  body  of  the  tribe  employed  in 
the  subordinate  offices  of  the  hierarchy,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  that  one  family  of  their  body — 
the  family  of  Aaron — in  which  the  priestly  func- 
tions were  vested. 

While  the  Israelites  were  encamped  before 
Mount  Sinai,  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  which  Moses 
and  Aaron  lielonged,  was,  by  special  ordinance 
from  the  Lord,  set  specially  apart  for  sacerdotal 
services,  in  the  place  of  the  first-born  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  families  to  whom  such  func- 
tions, according  to  ancient  usage,  belonged;  and 
which  indeed  hail  already  been  set  ajiart  as  holy, 
in  commemoration  of  the  first-bom  of  the  Israel- 
ites having  being  sjiareil  wlien  the  (irst-born  of  the 
Egyptians  were  destroyeil  (Num.  iii.  12,13, 40-51 ; 
Exod.  xiii.).  When  it  was  determined  to  set  apart 
a  single  tribe  of  Levi  for  this  service,  the  numbers 
of  the  first-born  in  Israel  and  of  the  tribe  selected 
were  respectively  taken,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  former  amounted  to  22,273,  and  the  latter  to 
23,000.  Those  of  the  lirst-boni  beyond  the  number 
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of  the  Levites  were  then  redeemed  at  the  rate  o' 
five  shekels,  or  125.  6d.,  each,  and  the  mone 
assigned  to  the  priests.  At  the  same  time  th 
cattle  which  the  Levites  tlien  hapjiened  to  posses 
were  considered  as  equivalent  to  all  the  firstling 
of  the  cattle  which  the  Israelites  had  ;  and,  ac 
cordingly,  the  firstlings  were  not  required  to  b( 
brought,  as  in  subsequent  years,  to  the  alta: 
and  to  the  priesthood  (Num.  iii.  41-51). 

In  the  wilderness  the  office  of  the  Levites  was  t< 
carry  the  Tabernacle  and  its  utensils  and  furni- 
ture from  place  to  place,  after  they  iiad  been 
])acked  up  by  the  priests  (Num.  iv.  4-15).  In 
this  service  each  ot  the  three  Levitical  families 
had  its  separate  depaitment;  the  Gershonites  car- 
ried the  hangings  and  cords  of  the  Tabernacle,  foi 
which  they  were  allowed  two  wains,  each  drawn 
by  four  oxen  (Num.  iii.  25,  26  ;  iv.  24-28  ;  vii. 
7).  The  Kohathites  carried  the  ark,  the  table  ol 
shew-bread,  the  candlestick,  the  two  altars,  and 
such  of  the  hangings  as  belonged  to  the  sanctuary  ; 
for  this  they  had  no  wains  or  oxen,  the  whole 
being  carried  upon  their  shoulders  (Num.  iii.  31  ; 
iv.4-15;  vii.  9);  the  Merarites  had  charge  of  the 
substantial  parts  of  tiie  Tabernacle — the  boards, 
pillars,  bars,  bases,  &c.,  and  also  all  the  ordinary 
vessels  of  service,  for  which  tliey  were  allowed 
four  wains  and  eight  oxen  (Num.  iii.  36,  37  ;  iv. 
31,  32;  vii.  8).  In  this  manner  they  proceeded 
in  all  their  journeys  ;  and  when  they  settled  in  ;i 
place,  and  had  erected  the  Tabernacle,  the  diH'er- 
ent  families  pitched  their  tents  around  it  in  the 
following  manner :  tlie  Gershonites  behind  it  on 
the  west  (Num.  iii.  23),  the  Kohathites  on  tlie 
south  (iii.  29),  the  Merarites  on  the  north  (iii.  35), 
and  the  priests  on  the  east  (iii.  38).  Tliey  all 
assisted  Aaron  and  his  sons  in  taking  care  of,  and 
attending  on,  the  Tabernacle,  when  it  was  pitched : 
but  they  were  allowed  to  take  no  part  in  the  sc  - 
vices  of  the  altar  (xviii.  2-7). 

This  was  the  nature  of  their  service  in  the 
desert :  but  when  they  entered  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  tabernacle  ceased  to  be  migratory, 
the  range  of  their  service  was  considerably  altered. 
While  part  attended  at  the  tabernacle,  the  rest 
were  distributed  through  the  country  in  the  several 
cities  which  were  allotted  to  them.  These  cities 
are  commonly  reckoned  forty-eight;  but  thirteen 
of  them  were  reserved  for  the  ])riests,  so  that  only 
thirty-five  belonged  to  the  Levites.  The  names 
of  these  cities,  and  the  tribes  in  which  they  were 
situated,  are  given  in  Josh.  xxi.  20-42;  1  Chron. 
vi.  64-81.  Of  the  forty-eight  cities  six  were 
cities  of  refuge  for  the  unintentional  homicide, 
of  which  one,  Hebron,  was  a  priestly  city  (Deut. 
iv.  41-43;  Josh.  xx.  2-9). 

In  the  time  of  David,  when  the  number  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  had  much  increased,  a  third 
and  very  important  alteration  was  eflected,  at 
much,  or  more,  with  reference  to  the  Temple,  foi 
which  he  made  every  possible  jireparation,  as  foi 
the  existing  service  at  tlie  Tabernacle.  WhiU 
the  jiriests  were  divided  into  twenty-four  courses, 
that  they  miglit  attend  the  Temple  in  rotatior 
weekly,  and  only  officiate  about  two  weeks  in  th< 
year,  the  Levites  were  also  divided  into  twenty-foui 
courses.  In  the  book  of  Chronicles  we  have  fcui 
times  twenty-four  courses  of  Levites  mentioned 
but  all  their  employments  are  not  distinctly 
stated  (1  Chron.  xxiii.  7-23;  xxiv.  20-31;  xxt 
I  31  ;  xxvi.  1-12).     The  most  conspicuous  cla< 
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nficatioii  is  that  of  twenty-four  courses  of  porters 
and  servitors,  and  twenty-four  of  musicians. 

The  courses  of  the  porters  and  servitors  are 
mentioned  in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  1-12;  their  different 
posts  are  stated  inverses  13-lG;  and  it  would  ap- 
jtear  from  1  Chron.  xxvi.  17-19,  that  flie  guard  of 
Levites  for  each  day  was  twenty-four.  In  1  Chron. 
ix.  20-31  there  are  some  further  particulars  of  the 
articles  they  had  in  charge.  It  is  clear  from  all 
this  that  the  porters  were  quite  distinct  from  the 
singers. 

The  office  of  the  jjorters  was  to  open  and  shut 
tiie  doors  aixi  gates  of  the  Temple-courts,  at  which 
they  also  attended  throughout  the  day  to  ])revent 
the  entrance  of  any  harmful  or  unclean  ]ierson  or 
lhkig(I  Chron.  xxvi.  17,  18).  They  had  also 
the  cliarge  of  the  treasure-chamlieis  in  their  re- 
spective wards  ;  for  we  find  fourof  tlie  chief  porters 
holding  this  trust  in  1  Chron.  ix.  26,  and  their 
names  and  the  articles  in  their  cliarge  are  given 
in  1  Chron.  xxvi.  20-29;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  12-14. 
Besides  acting  as  porters  and  servants  during 
the  day ,  we  learn  that  they  were  also  the  guards  of 
theTen^ple.  Minute  particulars  with  reference  to 
the  second  Temple  are  given  by  the  R^rbbinicul 
ai'd  other  authors,  and  so  far  as  they  are  correct, 
which  they  seem  to  be  in  substance,  they  may  be 
su])posed  to  ap])ly  equally  well  to  the  first  Temjjle, 
from  which  they  must  have  been  in  the  main 
transmitted.  Without  ente'ing  into  specific  de- 
tails, it  may  be  remarked  that  the  whole  numlier 
of  gu><rds  to  the  Temple,  at  night,  is  stated  to 
have  been  twenty-f! jur,  of  whom  three  were  priests. 
Tiice  are  described  as  having  been  under  an 
jvsrseer,  called  '  the  man  of  the  mountain  of  the 
■iCHise."  He  went  his  rounds  to  see  that  the  guards 
•  ere  at  tl»eir  posts :  if  he  found  any  one  seated 
who  should  have  been  standing,  he  said  '  Peace 
be  imto  thee ;'  but  if  he  found  any  one  asleep,  he 
struck  him,  and  sometimes  set  fire  to  his  clothes 
(Maimon.  Beth  Habech.  ch.  viii.).  This  has  beeti 
thought  to  throw  light  upon  Rev.  xvi.  15,  '  Be- 
liohl  I  come  as  a  thief;  blessed  is  he  thai  watcheth 
and  keepeth  his  garments,  lest  he  walk  naked,  and 
they  see  his  shame.' 

Bishop  Lowtli  (on  Isa.  Ixii.  6)  supposes  that 
Ps.  cxxxiv.  furnishes  an  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  watchmen  of  the  Temple  acted  dur- 
ing the  night,  and  that  the  wliole  Psalm  is  nothing 
more  than  the  alternate  cry  of  the  two  ditlereiit 
divisions,  the  first  addressing  the  second,  remind- 
ing them  of  their  duty,  and  the  second  answering 
by  a  solemn  blessing. 
First  chorus. — Come  on,  now,  bless  ye  Jehovah, 

all  ye  servants  of  Jehovah;  ye  who  stand  in 

the  house  of  Jehovah  in  the  night ; 
Lift  up  your  hands  towards  the  holy  place,  and 

bless  ye  Jehovah. 
Second  chort(S. — Jehovah  bless  thee  out  of  Zion, 

He  that  made  heaven  and  earth.' 
The  bishop  further  supposes  that  the  address 
and  answer  constituted  a  set  form  which  each 
division  proclaimed  at  stated  intervals  to  notify 
the  time  of  the  night ;  and  he  illustrates  this 
view  by  reference  to  Isa.  Ixii.  6 — 
'  Upon  thy  walls,  O  Jerusalem  !  have  I  appointed 

watchmen, 
That  shall  never  be  silent  the  whole  day  nor  the 

whole  night.' 
Here,  however,  the  allusion  is  obviously  to  the 
jpiard  of  the  city,  not  of  the  T-Jtirile :  although 
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tlie  existence  of  tfie  practice  in  the  city  may  sup 
ply  an  argument  for  its  existence  in  the  Temple, 
We  have  tiius  seen  that  one  division  of  the  Le- 
vites was  em])loyed  as  porters  during  the  day,  ana 
another  as  guards  during  the  night  :  a  third  di- 
vision served  as  musicians.  A  catalogue  of  these 
is  given  in  I  Chron.  xxi.  1-9,  according  to  their 
employments ;  and  another,  according  to  their 
courses,  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  9-31.  We  shall  have  to 
speak  of  Music  under  tliat  head,  and  need  only 
here  state  that  on  grand  occasions,  when  a  full 
band  was  formed,  the  family  of  Henian  sung  in  the 
middle  (I  Chron.  vi.  33-38),  the  family  of  Asaph 
on  the  right  hand  (vi.  39-43),  and  the  family  of 
Ethan  on  tlie  left.  The  ordinary  place  for  the 
musicians,  vocal  and  instrumental,  was  at  tlie 
east  end  of  the  court  of  the  jniests,  between  the 
court  of  Israel  and  the  altar.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  although  the  Levites  were  the  regular 
ministers  of  sacred  song,  other  men  of  skill  and 
note,  of  the  commonalty,  especially  such  as  were 
connected  by  marriage  with  the  jjriesthood,  were 
occasionally  allowed  to  assist  in  the  instrumental 
department,  with  the  instruments  on  wliich  they 
excelled;  but  that  even  these  might  not,  on  any 
account,  join  in  the  vocal  dejiartment,  which  was 
considered  the  most  solemn  (  T.  Bab.  tit.  Erachin, 
fol.  11;  Maimon.  Keb  Mikdash,  ch.  iii.).  This 
may  help  to  explain  or  illustrate  2  Sam.  vi.  5. 

It  seems  that  the  singers  could  never  be  under 
twelve,  because  that  number  was  particularly  men- 
tioned at  their  first  ajspoinlment  (1  Chron  xxv. 
9);  but  there  was  no  objection  to  any  larger  uuin- 
Iwt  {Erachin,  ut  supra).  The  young  sons  of  the 
Levites  were,  on  such  occasions  only,  allowed  t(t 
enter  the  cotut  of  the  priests  with  their  fathers,  that 
their  small  voices  might  relieve  the  deep  bass  of 
the  men  (Gemar.  tit.  Succah,  ch.  v.)  ;  and  for  this 
authority  was  supposed  to  be  found  in  Ezra  iii.  9. 
The  Levites  were  not  at  liberty  to  exercise  any 
];roperly  sacei dotal  functions;  but  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions  they  were  permitted  to  assist  in 
preparing  the  sacrifices,  without,  however,  in  any 
way  concerning  themselves  with  ti:e  blood  (2 
Chron.  xxix.  31;  xxx.  16,  17;  xxxv.  1). 

In  Num.  iv.  3  the  Levites  are  described  as  com- 
mencing their  actual  service  at  thirty  years  of  age; 
but  in  Num.  viii.  24,  25,  twenty- five  is  tlie  age 
mentioned  ;  and  in  1  Chron.  xxiii.  24,  25,  and 
Ezra  iii.  8,  twenty.  The  reason  of  these  ap- 
parent discrepancies  is,  that  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  they  were  in  the  state  of  probationers,  doing 
some  things,  but  excluded  from  others  (Aben  Ezra, 
on  Num.  viii.).  At  thirty  they  became  qualified 
for  every  part  of  the  Levitical  service.  This  was 
under  the  Tabernacle  ;  but  when  the  Temple  was 
built,  and  bodily  strength  was  less  required,  the 
age  was  reduced  to  twenty.  After  fifty  they  were 
no  longer  called  upon  to  serve  as  a  matter  of  obli- 
gation ;  but  tb.ey  might  attend  if  they  thought 
proper,  and  jjerCorm  any  usual  service  which  was 
not  considered  burdensome.  Thus,  in  the  wilder- 
ness, they  ceased  at  that  age  to  carry  any  part  of 
the  burdens  when  the  ark  and  Tabernacle  were 
removed  (Num.  viii.  25,  2fi). 

When  the  Levitical  body  was  first  set  apart 
for  its  sacred  duties,  the  existing  members  were 
consecrated  in  the  manner  particularly  described 
in  Num.  viii.  fi,  22.  They,  and  in  them  their 
descendants,  were  thus  inductetl  into  tlieir  par- 
ticulai-  office ;  and,  i"n  later  tim.es,  when  any  one 
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became  of  age,  it  was  sufficient  for  liis  admission 
to  prove  tliat  he  belonged  to  a  Levitical  family, 
and,  probably,  to  offer  some  trifling  sacrifice.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  Levites,  when  at  home, 
had  any  particular  dress  to  distinguisli  tliem  from 
their  countrymen  ;  nor  is  there  any  positive  evi- 
dence that  they  had  any  distinctive  garb,  even 
when  on  actual  service  at  the  tabernacle  or 
temple.  Josephus  (Ardiq.  xx.  9)  relates,  that 
only  six  years  before  tlie  destruction  of  the  Temple 
by  tlie  Romans,  the  Levites  were  allowed  by 
Agrippa  to  wear  a  linen  tunic,  like  the  priests — 
an  innovation  witli  which  the  latter  were  higlily 
displeased.  This  shows  that  the  dress  of  the 
Levites,  even  when  on  duty,  had  not  previously 
been  in  any  respect  similar  to  that  of  the  ])riests. 
The  subsistence  of  the  Levites  was  provided  for 
in  a  peculiar  manner.  It  consisted,  first,  of  a 
compensation  for  the  abandonment  of  their  right 
to  one-twelfth  of  tlie  land  of  Canaan ;  and, 
secondly,  of  a  remuneration  for  their  services  in 
their  ofKcial  capacity  as  devoted  to  the  services  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  territorial  compensation  lay 
in  the  48  cities  which  were  granted  to  the  whole 
tribe,  including  the  priests.  These  cities  were 
scattered  among  tlie  diflereiit  trilies,  as  centres  of 
instruction,  and  iiad  tOOO  square  cubits,  equal  to 
above  305  English  acre^,  attached  to  each  of  them, 
to  serve  for  gardens,  vineyards,  and  pasturage. 
It  is  obvious,  iiowever,  that  this  alone  could  not 
liave  been  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  one-twelfth  of  the  soil,  seeing  that  the  jiroduce 
of  305  acres  could  not  in  any  case  have  sufficed 
for  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities. 
The  further  provision,  therefore,  which  was  made 
ifor  them  must  be  regardetl  as  partly  in  compen- 
sation for  their  sacrifice  of  territory,  although  we 
are  disposed  to  look  upon  it  as  primarily  intended 
as  a  remuneration  for  the  dedication  of  their 
services  to  the  public.  This  provision  consisted 
of  the  tithe,  or  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  grounds 
allotted  to  the  otlier  tribes.  The  simplest  view  of 
this  payment  is  to  regard  it,  first,  as  the  pro- 
duce of  about  as  much  land  as  the  Levites 
would  have  been  entitled  to  if  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  regard  to  territory  as  the  other  tribes  ; 
and  also. as  the  produce  of  so  much  more  land, 
which  theotljer  tribes  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  its 
not  having  been  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  In 
giving  the  produce  of  this  land  to  the  Levites  the 
Israelites  were  therefore  to  be  regarded  as  simply 
releasing  them  from  the  cares  of  agriculture,  to 
enable  them -to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of 
the  sanctuary.  The  land  which  produced  the  tithe 
was  just  so  much  land  held  by  the  other  tribes 
in  their  behalf;  and  the  labour  of  cultivating 
this  land  was  (he  salary  paitl  to  the  Levites  for 
their  official  services.  Tiie  tenth  was  paid  to  tlie 
whole  tribe  of  Levi;, but  as  the  Levites  had  to  give 
out  of  this  one-tenth  to  the  priests,  tlieir  own  allow- 
ance was  only  nine-tenths  of  the  tenth.  A  more 
jiarticular  account  of  tithes  belongs  to  another 
head  [Tithes].  Tlie  Levites  had  also  a  certain 
interest  in  the  '  second  tithe,'  being  the  poilion 
which,  after  tlie  fust  tithe  ha  1  lieen  ]iaid,  tlie 
cultivator  set  apart  for  hospitaiilc  feasts,  which 
were  held  at  the  place  (jf  the  sanctuary  in  two 
out  of  three  years,  but  in  the  third  year  at  iiome. 
This  interest,  however,  extended  no  further  than 
that  the  otVert'r  was  particularly  enjoined  to  invite 
tbe  jiriwts  and  Levites  to  such  feasts. 
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Tlie  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  numbers  o1 
the  Levites  occurs  at  their  first  separation  in  the 
desert,  when  there  were  22,300,  of  a  montli  old 
and  upwards ;  of  whom  8580  were  fit  for  service, 
or  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50  (Ni  m.  iii.  22. 
28.  31;  iv.  2,  34-19).  Thirty-eight  years  after, 
just  before  the  Israelites  entered  Canaan,  they  had 
increased  to  23,000,  not  one  of  whom  had  been 
born  at  the  time  of  the  former  enumeration 
(Num.  xxvi.  57,  62-65).  About  460  years 
after  the  entry  into  Canaan  (b.c.  1015)  they  were 
again  numbered  by  David,  a  little  before  his 
death,  and  were  found  to  have  increased  to  38.000 
men  fit  for  Levitical  service — of  whom  24,000 
were  '  set  over  the  work  of  the  Lord,'  6000  were 
officers  and  judges,  4000  were  porters,  and  4000 
were  musicians  (1  Cliron.  xxiii.  3,  4,  5).  If  the 
same  proportion  then  existed  between  tliose  come 
of  age  and  those  a  month  old  which  existed  when 
the  tribe  quitted  Egypt,  the  entire  numlier  of  the 
Levitical  body,  in  the  time  of  David,  must  have 
been  96,433. 

After  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  those  of  the 
Levites  who  resided  in  the  territories  of  those 
triiies,  having  resisted  tlie  request  of  Jeroboam  to 
transfer  their  services  to  his  idolatrows  establisli- 
meiits  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  were  oliliged  to  abandon 
their  possessions  and  join  their  brethren  in  Judah 
and  Benjamin  (2  Cliron.  xi.  12,  13,  14;  xiii.  9); 
and  this  concetitration  of  the  Levitical  liody  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  must  have  had  an  imjior- 
tant  influence  u]X)n  its  condilion  and  history. 
That  kingdom  thus  actually  consisted  of  three 
tribes — Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi, — of  which 
one  was  devoted  to  sacerdotal  uses.  This  altered 
position  of  the  Levites — after  they  had  been  de- 
prived of  most  of  their  cities,  and  the  tithes  from 
ten  of  the  tribes  were  cut  off — ])iesents  a  subject 
for  much  interesting  investigation,  into  which  we 
cannot  enter.  Their  means  must  have  lieen  much 
reduced;  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  tliat.Tudah  and 
Benjamin  alone  were  able,  even  if  willing,  to  un- 
dertake the  suDjiort  of  the  whole  Levitical  body 
on  the  same  scale  as  when  the  dues  of  all  Israel 
flowed  into  its  treasuries.  In  llie  sulisequent  his- 
tory of  Judah  the  Levites  appear  less  frequently 
than  might  have  been  expected.  The  chief 
jiublic  measure  in  which  they  were  engaged  was 
the  restoration  of  the  house  of  David  in  the  person 
of  young  Joash  (2  Chron.  xxiii.  l-ll);  which 
may  be  regarded  as  mainly  the  work  of  the  Le- 
vitical body,  including  the  priests. 

Under  tlie  edict  of  Cyrus,  only  341  Levites, 
according  to  Ezra  (ii.  40-42),  or  350,  according 
to  Neliemiah  (vii.  43-45),  returned  with  Zernb- 
babel  to  Jerusalem.  This  is  less  surprising  than 
might  at  first  sight  appear;  for  if,  before  the  cap- 
tivity, the  great  body  of  them  had  been  in  strait- 
ened (-ircumstances  and  without  fixed  possessions 
in  Judah,  it  was  only  consistent  with  human  pru- 
dence that  those  who  had,  in  all  probability,  com- 
fortaiily  settled  themselves  in  Babylon,  should 
not  be  anxious  to  return  in  such  nunibeis  to  Pa- 
lestine as  were  likely  to  produce  similar  effects. 
A  few  more  fire  mentioned  in  Neh  xii.  24-26. 
Those  who  did  return  seem  to  have  had  no  very 
correct  notion  of  their  obligations  and  duties;  for 
there  were  many  who  formed  matrimonial  alli- 
ances with  the  Idolaters  of  the  land,  and  thereby 
corrupted  both  their  moral?  and  genealogies.  But 
they  were  prevailed   upon   to  reform  this  aluw; 
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and,  as  a  token  of  olieilience,  signed  the  national 
covenant  with  Nehemiali,  and  aliode  at,  Jerusalem 
to  influence  others  by  their  authority  ami  ex- 
ample (Neh.  X.  9-13;  xi.  15  19). 

Tlie  Levites  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Apocry- 
phal books,  and  very  slightly  in  the  New  Testa- 
Inent  (Luke  x.  32;  John  i.  19:  Acts  iv.  36)  ; 
but  the  'scribes'  and  the  'lawyers,'  so  olten 
named  in  the  Gospels,  are  usually  sujiposed  to 
huA'e  belonged  to  them. 

It  would  l>e  taking  a  very  narrow  view  of  the 
duties  of  the  Levirical  body  if  we  regarded  them 
as  limited  to  their  services  at  the  sanctuary.  On 
tbe  contrary,  we  see  in  their  establishment  a  pro- 
vision for  the  religious  and  moral  instruction  of 
the  great  body  of  tiie  people,  which  no  ancient 
lawgiver  except  Moses  ever  tliouglit  of  attending  to. 
Uiit  tliat  this  was  one  principal  oiiject  for  which 
a  twelfth  of  thy  population — the  tribe  of  Levi 
— was  set  apart,  is  clearly  intimated  in  Deut. 
xx::ii.  9,  10  :  'They  shall  teach  Jacob  thy  judg- 
ments and  Israel  thy  law  ;  they  shall  put  incense 
liefore  thee,  and  whole  burnt  sacrilice  upon  thine 
altar.'  Tiiey  were  to  read  the  volume  of  tlio  law 
jiulilicly  every  seventli  year  at  the  Feast  df  Taber- 
nacles (Dent,  xxxi.  10-13).  'This  jiublic  and 
Solemn  periodical  instruction,'  oliserves  Dean 
Graves  {Lectures,  p.  170),  'though  eminently 
useful,  was  certainly  not  the  entire  of  their  dutv  ; 
tiiey  were  bound  from  the  sjiirit  of  this  ordinance 
Ic)  take  care  that  at  all  times  the  aged  sliould  be 
improved  and  the  children  instructed  in  tlie 
knowledge  and  fear  of  God,  the  adoration  of  liis 
majesty,  and  the  observance  of  his  law  ;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  peculiar  situation  and  ])rivileges 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  as  regulated  by  the  divine 
appointment,  admirably  fitted  them.  Possessed 
of  no  landed  property,  and  supported  by  tlie  tithes 
and  ofterings  which  they  r^■ceived  in  kind,  they 
were  little  occupied  with  laliour  or  secular  care  ; 
ileriving  their  maintenance  from  a  source  whicli 
would  necessarily  fail  if  the  worship  of  God  were 
ntglectetl,  iliey  were  deeply  interested  in  their 
support.  Tiieir  cities  being  dispersed  through  all 
the  tribes,  and  their  families  permitted  to  inter- 
marry with  all,  they  were  everywhere  at  han'l  to 
admonish  and  instruct;  exclusively  possessed  of 
the  high-priesthood,  as  well  as  of  all  other  reli- 
gious offices,  and  associated  with  the  higli-priest 
.ind  judge  in  tlie  sujireme  court  of  judicature,  and 
witli  the  elders  of  every  city  in  the  inferior  tri- 
ImnaJg,  and  guar<lians  of  the  cities  of  refuge, 
where  those  who  were  guilty  of  homicide  (le<l  for 
an  asylum,  they  must  have  acquired  such  influ- 
ence and  reverence  among  the  people  as  were  ne- 
cessary to  secure  attention  to  tiieir  instructions; 
and  they  were  led  to  study  the  rules  of  moral 
conduct,  (lie  principles  of  equity,  and,  aliove  all, 
the  Mosaic  code,  witii  unceasing  attention;  but 
they  were  not  laid  under  any  vows  of  celibacy, 
or  monastic  austerity  and  retirement,  and  thus 
abstracted  from  the  intercourse  and  feelings  of 
eocial  life.  Tlius  circumstanced,  they  were  as- 
suredly well  calculated  to  answer  the  purjiose  of 
their  institution,  to  preserve  and  consolidate  the 
union  of  all  the  other  tribes,  and  to  instruct  and 
forward  the  poor  in  knowledge,  virtue,  and  jiiety  ' 
(^Lectures,  pp.  1(59-171;  Urown's  Antiquities,  i. 
301-347  ;  Go<hvyn's  Moses  and  Aaron,  i.  5  ; 
Witsins,  Dissert.  II.  do  Theocrat.  Israelifar. 
uld.  Goodwini  Moses  et  Aaron;   Jeiviiiigs,  An- 
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tiquities,  ))p.  184-206;  Camzov,  Apparaf.  Cn,. 
see  Index  ;  Saubert,  Comm.  de  Sacerdot.  et  Sacris 
Hcebr.  personis,  0pp.  p,  283,  sqq.  ;  Gramberg, 
Krit.  Gesch.  der  Rcligionsideen  des  Alien  Test. 
vol.i.  c.  3). 

LEVITICUS,  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  is  called 
'^']l?*^»  i'nd  is  tlie  third  book  of  Moses. 

CoNTKNTs.  —  Leviticus  contains  the  furtlin 
statement  and  development  of  the  Sinaitic  legis- 
lation, the  beginnings  of  which  are  described  in 
Exodus.  It  exhibits  the  historicaj.  ])rogress  ol 
this  legislation;  consequently  we  must  not  expect 
to  find  the  l^aws  detailed  in  it  in  a  systematic 
form.  Tiiere  is,  nevertheless,  a  certain  order 
observed,  which  arose  from  the  nature  of  the  sulj- 
ject,  and  of  which  the  plan  ma\'  easily  be  per- 
ceived. The  whole  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  contents  of  Exodus,  at  the  conclusion  of  whicii 
book  that  sanctuary  is  described  with  which  all 
external  worshi[)  was  connected  (Exod.  xxxv.- 
xl.).  Leviticus  begins  by  d?scribing  the  worshi]) 
itself.  First  are  stated  the  laws  concerning  sacri- 
fices (ch.  i.-vii.).  In  tliis  section  is _;iVsi  described 
tlie  general  quality  of  the  sacrifices,  which  are 
divided  into  bi.oouv  and  unbloody  ;  secondly, 
their  aim  and  ob.t«ct,  according  to  which  they 
are  eitlier  THANK-OFhEuiNGS  or  sin-offerings; 
and  lastly,  the  time,  place,  and  manner  .  in 
wliich  they  sliould  be  made. 

Tiien  follows  a  description  of  the  manner  h. 
whicli  Aaron  and  his  sons  were  consecrated  as 
)iriests,  and  iiow,  by  tlie  manifestation  of  the 
ilivine  glory,  tliey  were  ordained  to  be  mediators 
iietween  Go<i  and  his  people  (ch.  v!ii.-ix.).  As 
formerly  the  ingratitude  of  tlie  people  had  been 
severely  piinistied  (Exod.  xxxii.  sq.),  so  now  the 
dis.ibedience  of  the  jiriests  was  visited  with  signal 
marks  of  the  divine  displeasure  (Lev.  x.).  On 
this  occasion  were  given  several  laws  concerning 
the  requisites  of  the  sacerdotal  otlice. 

The  theocratica!  sanctity  of  the  nation  was 
intimately  connected  with  the  existence  of  the 
sanctuary.  Every  subject,  indeed,  connected 
with  the  sanctuary  was  intended  to  uphold  a  strict 
separation  between  holy  and  unholy  things. 
The  whole  theocrafical  life  was  based  on  a  stiict 
separation  of  things  itnclean  from  things  clean, 
which  alone  were  ofl'ered  to  God  and  might  ap- 
proach the  sanctuary.  Tlie  whole  creation,  and 
especially  all  animal  life,  should,  like  man  him- 
self, bear  testimony  to  the  defilement  residting 
from  sin,  and  to  its  opposite,  viz.  the  holiness  of 
the  Lord  (ch.  xi.-xv.). 

The  great  feast  of  atonement  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  central  point  of  the  national  s;inctity, 
this  feast  being  ajipointed  to  reconcile  tlie  whole 
j.eople  to  Goil,  and  to  ]iurify  the  sanctuary  itself. 
All  preceding  institutions,  all  sacrifices  and  puri- 
fications, receive  their  completion  in  the  great 
feast  of  Israel's  atonement  (ch.  xvi.). 

Thus  we  have  seen  that  the  sanctuary  was 
made  the  positive  central  jioint  of  the  whole 
nation,  or  of  national  lioline.ss ;  but  if,  was  to  be 
inculcated  negatively  also,  that  ill  wcjr.shiji 
should  be  connected  with  the  sanctiuny,  and  that 
no  sacrifices  should  be  olVered  elsewhere,  list  an) 
pagan  abuses  should  thereby  strike  root  again 
(ch.  xvii.). 

Tlie  danger  of  deserting  Jehovah  anil  hiswoi- 
shi])   woulil   lie   increased    after    the  conoaest  ol 
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Canaan,  when  the  Israelites  should  inhabit  a 
country  surrounded  by  pagans.  The  following 
chapters  (xviii.-xx.)  refer  to  tlie  very  important 
relation  in  which  Israel  stood  to  tlie  surrounding 
tribes,  and  tlie  positive  motive  for  separating 
them  from  all  other  nations  ;  to  the  necessity  of 
extirpating  the  Canaanites  ;  and  to  the  whole  posi- 
tion which  the  people  of  tiie  Lord  sliould  occupy 
with  reference  to  paganism.  Chapter  xviii.  begins 
with  the  description  of  those  crimes  into  which  the 
{jeople  might  easily  be  misled  by  the  influence 
of  their  pagan  neighbours,  viz.  fornication,  con- 
tempt of  parents,  idolatry,  &c. 

The  priests  were  specially  appointed  to  lead 
the  nation  by  their  good  example  scrupulously 
to  avoid  every  thing  pagan  and  unclean,  and 
thus  to  testify  their  faithful  allegiance  to  Jehovah 
(ch.  xxi.-xxii.  16).  It  is  particularly  inculcated 
that  the  sacrifices  should  be  without  blemish ; 
and  this  is  made  a  means  of  separating  the  Israel- 
ites from  all  pagan  associations  and  customs  (ch. 
xxii.  17-33).  But  the  strongest  bulwark  erected 
against  pagan  encrozchments  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  solemn  religious  meetings,  in  which  the 
attention  of  the  people  was  directed  to  the  central 
jiuint  of  national  religion,  and  which  theocra- 
tically  consecrated  tlieir  whole  proceedings  to  the 
worship  of  God.  This  was  the  object  of  the  laws 
relating  to  fasts  (ch.  xxiii.).  The?e  laws  divided 
the  year  into  sacred  sections,  and  gave  to  agri- 
cultural life  its  bearing  vipon  tiie  history  of  the 
works  of  God,  and  its  peculiarly  theocratic  cha- 
racter, in  contradistinction  to  all  pagan  worship, 
which  is  merely  bent  u[)on  the  symbolisation  of 
(he  vital  powers  of  nature. 

In  cii.  xxiv.  1  -9  follows  the  law  concerning  the 
iiieparation  of  the  sacred  oil,  and  the  due  setting 
tortli  of  the  shew-bread.  Although  this  is  in  con- 
nection with  ch,  xxii.  17,  sq.,  it  is  nevertheless 
judiciously  placed  after  ch.  xxiii.,  because  it 
refers  to  the  agricultural  relation  of  the  Israelites 
lo  Jehovah  stated  in  that  chapter.  The  Mosaical 
legislation  is  throughout  illustrated  by  facts,  and 
its  power  and  significance  are  exliibited  in  the 
manner  in  whicli  it  subdues  all  subjective  arbi- 
•  lary  o]){X)3ition.  So  the  opposition  of  the  law  to 
2)aganism,  and  the  evil  consequences  of  every 
approach  to  pagans,  are  illustrated  by  the  history 
ol'  a  man  who  sprang  from  a  mixed  marriage, 
who  cuised  .Jehovah,  and  was  stoned  as  Jehovah 
directed  (ch.  xxiv.  10-24). 

The  insertion  of  this  fact  in  its  chronological 
iilace  slightly  interruj)ts  the  order  of  the  legal  de- 
iiuitions.  The  law  concerning  the  Sabbath  and 
tlie  year  of  Jubilee,  which  follow  it,  are  intimately 
<',onnecte(l  with  the  laws  which  precede.  For  the 
Sabbatical  law  completes  the  declaration  that 
.lohovah  is  the  real  proprietor  and  landlord  of 
Canaan,  to  whom  belong  both  the  territory  and 
its  inhabitants  ;  and  whose  right  is  opposed  to  all 
occupation  of  the  country  bj'  heathens  (ch.  xxv.). 

This  section  is  concluded  with  the  fundamental 
jjosition  of  the  law,  viz.  that  Jehovah,  the  only 
true  and  living  God,  will  bless  his  faithful  peoi)le 
who  heartily  keep  his  law;  atid  will  curse  all  who 
despise  him  and  transgress  his  law  (ch.  xxvi.). 

After  it  ha^  thus  been  explained  how  the 
[wople  might  be  considered  lo  be  the  owners  of 
'.he  country,  there  appropriately  follows  the  law 
concerning  several  jMssessions  which  were  more 
«zcliuirelj  consecrated  to  Jehovah,  or  which,  like 


the  first-born,  belonged  to  him  wilhcnt  bein^ 
specially  offered.  The  whole  concludes  with  an 
appendix  embracing  the  law  concerning  vow« 
and  tithes,  with  a  manifest  reference  to  tiie  pre- 
ceding parts  of  the  legislation  (ch.  xxvii.  17-31). 

Authenticity. — The  arguments  by  which 
the  unity  of  Leviticus  has  been  attacked  are  very 
feeble.  Some  critics,  however,  such  as  De  Wette, 
Gramberg,  A'atke,  and  others,  have  strenuously 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  the  laws  contained 
in  Leviticus  originated  in  a  period  much  later 
than  is  usually  supposed.  But  the  following 
observations  sufficiently  support  their  Mosaical 
origin,  and  show  that  the  whole  of  Leviticus  is 
historically  genuine.  The  laws  in  ch.  i.-vii.  con- 
tain manifest  vestiges  of  the  Mosaical  j)eriod. 
Here,  as  well  as  in  Exodus,  when  the  priests 
are  mentioned,  Aaron  and  his  sons  are  named ;  as, 
for  instance,  in  ch.  i.  4,  7,  8,  11,  &c.  The  taber- 
nacle is  the  sanctuary,  and  no  other  place  of  wor- 
ship is  mentioned  anywhere.  Expressions  like 
the  following  constantly  occur,  HyiO  7T\ii  ^3Q7, 
before  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation,  or 
nyiJD  TTIN  nnS,  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  (ch.  i.  3;  iii.  8,  13,  &c.).  The 
Israelites  are  always  described  as  a  congregation 
(ch.  iv.  13,  sq.),  under  the  command  of  the 
myn  *JpT,  eiders  of  the  congregation  (ch.  iv. 
15),  or  of  a  N^t^J,  ruler  (ch.  iv.  22).  Every  thing 
has  a  reference  to  life  in  a  camp,  and  that  camp 
commanded  by  Moses  (ch.  iv.  12,  21  ;  vi.  11  ; 
xiv.  8;  xvi.  26,  28).  A  later  writer  could 
scarcely  have  placed  himself  so  entirely  in  the 
times,  and  so  completely  adopted  the  m  nles  of 
thinking  of  the  age,  of  Moses  :  especially  if,  as 
has  been  asserted,  these  laws  gradually  sprung 
from  the  usages  of  the  people,  and  were  written 
down  at  a  later  ]>eriod  with  the  object  of  sanction- 
ing them  by  the  authority  of  Moses.  They  sc 
entirely  befit  the  Mosaical  age,  that,  in  order  tc 
ada))t  them  to  the  requirements  of  any  later  pe- 
riod, they  must  have  undergone  some  modifica- 
tion, accommodation,  and  a  peculiar  mode  of  in- 
terpretation. This  inconvenience  would  have  been 
avoided  by  a  person  who  intended  to  forge  laws 
in  favour  of  tiie  later  modes  of  Levitical  worship. 
A  forger  would  have  endeavoured  to  identifj'  the 
past  as  much  as  possible  with  the  ])resent. 

The  section  in  ch.  viii.-x.  is  said  to  have  a 
mythical  colouring.  This  assertion  is  grounded 
on  the  miracle  narrated  in  ch.  ix.  24.  But  what 
could  have  been  the  inducement  to  forge  this 
section?  It  is  said  that  the  priests  invented  it  in 
order  to  support  the  authority  of  the  sacerdotal 
caste  by  the  solemn  ceremony  of  Aaron's  con- 
secration. But  to  such  an  intention  the  nar- 
ration of  the  crime  committed  by  Nadab  and 
Abihu  is  strikingly  opposed.  Even  Aaron  him- 
self here  appears  to  be  rather  remiss  in  the  ob- 
servance of  the  law  (comp.  x.  16,  sq.,  with  iv. 
22,  sq.).  Hence  it  would  seem  that  the  forgery 
arose  from  an  opposite  or  anti-hierarchical  ten- 
dency. The  fiction  would  thus  appear  to  have 
been  contrived  without  any  motive  which  could 
account  for  its  origin. 

In  ch.  XV ii.  occurs  the  law  which  forbids  the 
slaughter  of  any  beast  except  at  the  sanctuary. 
This  law  could  not  be  strictly  Kept  in  Palestine, 
and  had  therefore  to  undergo  some  modification 
(Deut.  xii.).     Our  opponents  cannot  show  any 
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rational  indiicenoenf.  for  contriving  such  a  fiction. 
The  law  (ch.  xvii.  6,  7)  is  adapted  to  the  nation 
only  while  emigrating  from  Egypt.  It  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  law  to  guard  the  Israelites  from  falling 
into  tlie  temptation  to  imitate  tlie  Egyptian  rites 
anii  sacrifices  oiVered  to  he-goats,  D''T'yEJ' ;  wliich 
word  signifies  arlso  demons  represented  under  the 
form  of  he-goats,  and  which  were  Eupjiosed  to 
inliahit  the  desert  (comp.  Jablonsky,  rantheon 
^■Egtjptiacum,  i.  272,  sq.). 

Tlie  laws  concerning  food  and  purifications  ap- 
pear especially  important  if  we  remember  tliatfhe 
people  emigrated  from  Egypt.  The  fmidaniental 
principle  of  tliese  laws  is  undoubtedly  Mosaical, 
nut  ill  the  individual  application  of  tljem  tliere 
is  much  whicli  strongly  reminds  us  of  Egypt. 
'I'his  is  also  tlie  case  in  Lev.  xviii.  sq.,  where 
the  lawgiver  has  manifestly  in  view  the  two  op- 
posites,  Canaan  and  Egypt.  That  tlie  lawgiver 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  Egypt,  is  proved 
by  sucii  remarks  as  lliose  about  the  Egyptian  mar- 
riages with  sisters  (ch.  xviii.  3);  a  custom  which 
standi  as  an  except;ion  among  the  prevailing  habits 
of  antiquity  (Diodonis  Siculus,  i.  27  ;  Pausa- 
iiias,  Attica,  i.  7). 

The  book  of  Leviticus  has  a  prophetical  cha- 
racter. The  lawgiver  represents  to  himself  tlie 
future  history  of  his  people.  Tiiis  prophetical 
character  is  especially  manifest  in  chs.  xxv.,  xxvi., 
where  the  law  a]ipears  in  a  truly  sublime  and  di- 
vine attitude,  and  when  its  predictions  refer  to  the 
whole  futurity  of  the  nation.  It  is  impossible  to 
Bay  that  these  were  vaticinia  ex  eventii,  unless  we 
would  assert  that  this  book  was  written  at  the  close 
of  Israelitish  history.  We  must  rather  grant  that 
(.lassages  like  this  are  the  real  basis  on  which  the 
authority  of  later  prophets  is  chiefly  built.  Such 
passages  jirove  also,  in  a  striking  manner,  that  the 
lawgiver  had  not  merely  an  external  aim,  but  that 
his  law  had  a  deeper  purpose,  which  was  clearly 
understood  by  Moses  himself.  That  purpose  was 
U)  regulate  the  national  life  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
to  consecrate  the  whole  nation  to  God.  See  espe- 
cially ch.  xxv.  18,  sq. 

But  this  iileal  tendency  of  the  law  does  not 
preclude  its  apjilicability  to  matters  of  fact.  The 
law  had  not  merely  an  ideal,  but  also  a  real  cha- 
racter, evidenced  by  its  relation  to  the  faithlessness 
and  disobedience  of  the  nation.  The  whole  future 
history  of  the  covenant  people  was  regulated  by 
the  law,  which  has  manifested  its  eternal  power 
and  trutli  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  Israel. 
Although  this  section  has  a  general  bearing,  it  is 
nevertheless  manifest  that  it  originated  in  the 
times  of  Moses.  At  a  later  period,  for  ins'ance, 
it  would  have  been  impracticable  to  promulgate 
the  law  concerning  the  Saiibath  and  the  year  of 
Jubilee:  for  it  was  soon  sutKciently  proved  how 
far  the  nation  in  reality  remained  behind  the 
ideal  Israel  of  the  law.  The  sabbatical  law  bears 
the  impiess  of  a  time  when  the  whole  legislation, 
in  its  fulness  and  glory,  was  -directly  communi- 
cated to  the  people,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attract, 
jjenetrate,  and  command. 

The  principal  works  to  be  consulted  with  re- 
ference to  Leviticus  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Pentateuch. — H.  A.  C.  H. 

LIBANUS,  or  LEBANON  Qmh ;  Sept. 
&.l3avoi),  the  Latin,  or  rather  tlie  Greek  name  of 
t  ^ong  chain  of  mountains  on  the  northern  border 


of  Palestine.  The  tertn  Libanus  is  more  con* 
venient  in  use  than  the  Hebrew  form  Lebanon, 
as  enabling  us  to  distinguish  the  parallel  ranges 
of  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus,  which  have  no 
such  distinctive  names  in  connection  with  the 
Hebrew  designation.  Lebanon  seems  to  be  ap- 
plied in  Scripture  to  either  or  both  of  these  ranges: 
and  we  shall  also  use  it  in  this  general  sense  :  but 
Libanus  means  distinctively  the  westernmost  of 
those  ranges,  which  faces  the  Mediterranean,  an<l 
Anti-Libanus  the  eastern,  facing  the  plain  of  Da- 
mascus; in  which  sense  these  names  will  be  used 
in  this  article.  The  jiresent  inhabitants  of  the 
country  have  found  the  convenience  of  distin- 
guishing these  parallel  ranges ;  and  give  to  Li- 
banus the  name  of  '  Western  Mountain  '  (Jebcl 
esh-Sharki),  and  to  Anti-Libanus  that  of  '  Eastern 
Mountain'  (Jebel  el-Gharbi) ;  although  Jebel 
Libnan  (the  same  name  in  fact  as  Lebanon) 
occurs  among  the  Arabs  with  special  reference 
to  the  eastern  range. 

These  two  great  ranges,  which  together  form 
the  Lebanon  of  Scripture,  commence  about  flic 
parallel  of  Triiwli  (lat.  34°  28'),  run  in  a 
general  direction  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  through 
about  one  degree  of  latitude,  and  form,  at  their 
southern  termination,  the  natural  frontier  of 
Palestine.  These  parallel  ranges  enclose  be- 
tween them  a  fertile  and  well-watereil  valley, 
averaging  about  fifteen  miles  in  width,  whicli  is 
the  Coele-Syria  (Hollow  Syria)  of  the  ancients, 
but  is  called  by  the  present  inhabitants,  by  way  of 
pre-eminence,  El-Bekaa,  or  '  the  Galley,"  which 
is  watered  tlirough  the  greater  portion  of  its  length 
by  the  river  Litany,  the  ancient  Leoiites. 

Nearly  opposite  Damascus  the  Anti-Libanus 
separates  into  two  ridges,  which  diverge  some- 
what, and  enclose  the  feitile  Wady  et  Teim. 
The  easternmost  of  these  two  ridges,  wliich  has 
already  been  jioiiited  out  as  the  Herinon  of  Scri]}- 
ture  [Hermon],  Jebel  esh-Sheikh,  continue*  its 
S.W.  course,  and  is  the  proper  prolongation  of 
Auti-Libanus.  From  the  base  of  the  higher 
part  of  this  ridge,  a  low  broad  spur  or  mountainous 
tract  runs  off  towards  the  south,  forming  the 
high  land  which  shuts  in  the  basin  and  Lake  of 
el-Huleh  on  the  east.  This  tract  is  called  Jebel 
Heish,  the  higher  poition  of  which  terminates  at 
Tel  el-Faras,  nearly  three  hours  north  of  Fiek. 
The  other  ridge  of  Anti-Libanns  takes  a  more 
westerly  direction.  It  is  long,  low,  and  level  ; 
and  continue-!  to  bor<ler  the  lower  part  of  the 
great  valley  of  Bekaa,  until  it  seems  to  unite 
with  the  higher  blufi's  anil  spurs  of  Lebanon,  and 
thus  entirely  to  close  that  valley.  In  fact,  only  a 
narrow  gorge  is  here  left  between  jirecipices,-  in 
some  jilaces  of  great  height,  through  which  tlie 
Litany  finds  its  way  down  to  the  sea,  north  of 
Tyre.  The  chain  of  Lebanon,  or  at  least  its 
higher  ridges,  may  be  said  to  terminate  at  the 
point  where  it  is  thus  broken  through  iiy  the 
Litany.  But  a  broad  and  lower  mountainous 
tract  continues  towards  the  south,  bordering  the 
basin  of  the  Huleh  on  the  west.  It  rises  to  its 
greatest  elevation  about  Safed  (Jebel  Safed) ; 
and  at  length  ends  abruptly  in  the  mountains  of 
Nazareth,  as  the  northern  wall  of  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon.  This  high  tract  may  very  propeily 
be  regarded  as  a  prolongation  of  Lebanon. 

Tlie  mountains  of  Lebanon  are  of  limestciie 
rock,  which  is  indeed  the  general  constituent  vl 
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the  mountains  of  Syria,  In  Lebanon  it  \va» 
generally  a  wliitish  line,  and  from  the  aspect 
which  the  range  thus  bears  in  tlie  distance,  in  its 
clills  ami  naked  jiarts,  tlie  name  of  Lehaium 
(whicli  signifies  'wliite')  has  been  supposed  (o  be 
deriveii  ;  l)ut  others  seek  its  origin  in  tlie  snows 
which  rest  long  upon  its  summits,  and  perpetu- 
ally upon  the  highest  of  them. 

Of  the  two  ranges,  that  of  Libanus  is  by  far  the 
highest.  Its  uppermost  ridge  is  marked  by  a 
line,  liravvn  at  tlie  distance  of  about  two  hours' 
journey  from  the  summit,  above  which  all  ig 
banen  (Burckhardt,  ]),  4)  :  but  the  slopes  and 
valleys  below  this  line  afford  pasturage,  and 
are  cipalile  of  cultivation,  by  reason  of  the  nume- 
rous springs  which  are  met  with  in  all  directions. 
Cultivation  is,  however,  chiefly  found  on  the  sea- 
ward slojies,  where  numerous  villages  flourish, 
and  every  inch  of  ground  is  turned  to  account  by 
llie  industrious  natives,  who,  in  the  absence  of 
natural  levels,  construct  artificial  terraces  in 
order  to  prevent  the  earth  from  being  swept  away 
iiy  the  winter  rains,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  the  water  requisite  for  the  irrigation  of  the 
crops  (Burckhardt,  pp.  I'J,  20,  23).  When  one 
looks  upward  from  below,  the  vegetation  on  these 
terraces  is  not  visible;  so  that  the  whole  moun- 
tain appears  as  if  composed  only  of  immense 
rugged  masses  of  naked  wliitish  rock,  traversed  by 
deep  wild  ravines,  running  down  precipitously 
to  the  plain.  No  one  would  suspect  among 
tliese  rocks  the  existence  of  a  vast  multitude  of 
thrii\y  villages,  and  a  numerous  population  of 
moynfaineers,  hardy,  industrious,  and  brave 
(Robinson,  iii.  410).  Here,  amidst  the  crags  of 
tlie  rocks,  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  re- 
nowned cedars  -,  Init  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
firs,  oaks,  brambles,  iiiulberry-trees,  fig-trees,  and 
vines  (Volney,  i.  272). 

Although  the  general  elevation  of  Anti-Libanus 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Libanus,  the  easternmost 
of  the  branches  into  which  it  divides  towards  its 
termination  (Jebel  esh-Sheikh)  rises  loftily,  and 
overtops  all  the  other  summits  of  Lebanon.  Our 
information  resjiecting  Anti-Libanus  is  less  dis- 
tinct than  that  concerning  the  opposite  range.  It 
appears,  however,  that  it  has  fewer  inhabitants, 
and  is  scarcely  in  any  jiart  cultivated.  It  is,  in- 
deed, not  equally  cultivable:  for  it  would  appear 
from  a  comjiarison  of  the  dispersed  notices  in 
Burckhardt,  that  its  western  declivities,  towards 
the  great  enclosed  valley,  are  completely  barren, 
without  trees  or  ])asture  ;  but  on  the  summits  of 
the  eastern  side,  fronting  the  jilain  of  Damascus, 
tiiere  seem  to  be  parts,  at  least,  affording  good 
pasturage,  and  abounding  also  in  stunted  oak 
trees,  of  which  few  are  higher  than  12  or  15  feet. 
The  common  route  across  these  mountains,  from 
Haalbec  to  Damascus,  at  one  time  ascends  into 
the  region  of  snow  (in  the  month  of  March) ; 
at  another  follows  the  direction  of  the  mountain 
r(.-rrents,  between  ])arallel  lines  of  hills,  by  the 
side  of  as[)ens,  oaks,  and  numerous  willows  which 
grow  along  tlie  water-courses  (Burckhardt,  pp.  4, 
IC-;  Klliot,  ii.  276> 

None  of  the  summits  of  Libanus  or  Aiiti- 
Lil)antis  have  been  measured.  The  author  of  the 
Pictorial  History  of  Palestine  (Introduct.  p.  Iv.), 
by  comparing  the  accoimts  of  different  travellers 
as  to  the  continuance  of  snow  upon  the  higher 
luznmits,  and  adjusting  them  with  reference  to 
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the  point  of  perpetual  congelation  in  'liat  h.titudft, 
forms  a  rougli  estimate,  which,  tliougl  higher  than 
some  estimatesmore  loosely  constructed, anil  lowei 
than  others,  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  the  average  height  of  the  Libanus 
mountains,  from  the  top  of  which  the  snow  en- 
tirely disappears  in  summer,  must  be  consider- 
ably below  11,000  feet,  probably  about  1<J,00(/ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  the  higher 
jioints,  particularly  the  Sannin,  which  is  the 
highest  of  all,  must  be  above  that  limit,  as  the 
snow  rests  on  tliem  all  the  year.  By  the  same 
rule  the  average  heiglirof  the  Anti-Libanus  range 
is  reckoned  as  not  exceeding  9000  feet :  but  its 
highest  point,  in  the  Jebel  es-Sheik,  or  Mount 
Hermon,  is  considered  to  be  somewhat  more  lofty 
than  the  Sannin,  the  highest  point  in  Libanus. 

In  Scripture  Lebanon  is  very  generally  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  cedar  trees  in 
which  it  aliounded  [Erks]  ;  but  its  wines  are  also 
noticed  (Hosea  xiv.  8);  and  in  Cant.  iv.  11: 
Hos.  xiv.  7,  it  is  celebrated  for  various  kinds  of 
fragrant  plants  (Robinson,  Biblical  Besearchcs, 
iii.  314,  34.'),  43<1;  Kitto,  Pictorial  History  of 
Palestine,  Introd.  p]).  xxxii.-xxxv.,  Iv.;  Roland, 
Palixstina,  i.  31 1  ;  Rosenmiiller,  Biblisch.  Alter- 
thum,\\.  236;  Raumer,  Palastina,  \\\i.  29-35; 
D'Arvieux,  Mnnoires,  ii.  250  ;  Volney,  Voyage 
en  Syrie,  i.  243 ;  Seetzen,  in  Zacli's  Monatl. 
Corresp.,  June,  1R06;  Burckhardt,  Travels  in 
Syria,  p.  1,  sq.  ;  Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  102, 
&c.;  Irby  and  Mangles,  TmwZs,  pp.  206-220; 
Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p.  468,  sq. ;  Fisk,  in 
Missionary  Herald,  1824;  Elliot,  Travels,  ii. 
276  ;  Hogg,  Visit  to  Alexandria,  Jerusalem, 
&c.,  i.  219,  sq.  ;  ii.  81,  sq. ;  Addison,  Palmyra 
and  Damascus,  ii.  43-82). 

LIBERTINES  {Ai^^pTlvoi).  '  Certain  of  the 
synagogue,  which  is  called  (the  synagogue)  o 
the  Libertines,  and  Cyrenians,  ami  Alexandrians,' 
&c.,  are  mentioned  in  Acts  vi.  9.  There  has 
been  much  diversity  in  the  interpretation  of 
this  word.  It  obviously  denotes  state  or  con- 
dition, not  nature  (i.  e.  country);  nnd  since 
Libertini  here  occurs  among  the  names  of  na- 
tions, and  Josephus  (^Antiq.  xii.  I,  and  Cant. 
Apion.  ii.  4)  has  told  us  that  many  Jews  were 
removed  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Libya,  Beza,  Le  Clerc,  and  others  conclude  that 
tlie  word  must  have  been  AifivaTiasv,  i.  e.  '  sjirung 
from  Libya.'  But  there  is  no  authority  of 
MSS.  or  versions  for  this  reading.  Others,  on 
the  same  premises,  conceive  that  the  word  Liber- 
tini denotes  the  inhabitants  of  some  town  called 
Lil>ertus  in  Afiica  Proper,  or  Carthage;  but  they 
fail  to  show  that  any  town  of  this  name  existed  in 
that  quarter.  The  most  ])robable  opinion,  and 
that  which  is  now  generally  entertained,  is,  that 
tlie  Libertini  were  Jews,  whom  the  Romans  had 
taken  in  war  and  conveyed  to  Rome,  but  after- 
wards freed;  and  that  this  synagogue  had  been 
built  at  their  expense.  Libertini  is,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  as  a  word  of  Roman  origin,  and  to 
be  explained  with  reference  to  Roman  customs. 
This  view  is  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
the  word  avvayoyyTis  does  not  occur  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  national  names,  but  stands  first, 
and  is  followed  liy  rrj?  Aeyo/ieVrjs  :  whence  ii 
clearly  appears  that  Ai^eprTfoi  is  at  least  not  th« 
name  of  a  country  or  region.  Further,  we  know 
that  there  were  in  the  time  of  Tiberiug  many 
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Ubitrtini,  or  '  freed-men.'  of  the  Jewish  religion 
at  Rome  (Tacit.  Anna/,  ii.  85  ;  com]).  Suet.  Tib. 
36  ;  and  Philo,  p.  101-1 ;  see  Bloomfield,  Kiiiiioel, 
VVetstein,  &c.  on  Acts  vi.  9;  and  coinj).  Gerdes, 
De  Sijnaff.  Libertinorum,  Gron.  1  73G  ;  Scherer, 
De  Synag.  Libertin.  Argent.  1751). 

IIBNAH  (np^;  Sept.  Ae/Sm),  one  of  the 
royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites,  taken  by  Joshua 
iinniediitti'ly  after  Makkedah  (Josh.  x.  20,  30).  It 
lay  within  tiie  territory  assigned  to  Judah  (Josli. 
XV.  12).  and  became  one  of  tiie  Levitical  towns 
in  tliat  tribe  (Josh.  xxi.  13;  I  Chron.  vi.  57). 
It  was  a  strongly  fortified  place.  The  Assyrian 
king  Sennaclierib  was  detained  some  time  before 
it  wiien  he  invaded  Jndsa  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah  ;  and  it  was  Itefore  it  that  he  sustained  that 
dreadful  stroke  which  constrained  him  to  with- 
draw to  his  own  country  (2  Kings  .xix.  8 ;  Isa. 
xxxvii.  8).  In  the  reign  of  King  Jehoram, 
Libnah  is  said  to  have  revolted  from  him 
(2  Kings  viii.  22;  2  Chron.  xxi.  10).  From  tlie 
circumstance  of  this  revolt  having  liajipened 
at  the  same  time  with  that  of  the  Edomites, 
it  lias  l)een  supposed  by  some  to  have  reference 
to  anotlier  town  of  the  same  name  situated  in 
that  country.  But  sucli  a  conjecture  is  unne- 
cessary and  improbable.  Libnah  of  Judah  re- 
belled, because  it  refused  to  admit  tlie  idolatries 
of  Jehoram  ;  and  it  is  not  said  in  either  of  the 
passages  in  whicli  this  act  is  recorded,  as  of 
Edoni,  that  it  continued  in  revolt  '  unto  this 
day.'  It  may  be  inferred  eitlier  that  it  was 
speedily  reduced  to  obedience,  or  tliat,  on  tlie  re- 
establishment  of  the. true  worsliip,  it  spontaneously 
returned  to  its  allegiance.  Libnah  existed  as  a 
village  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and 
is  placed  by  them  in  the  distiict  of  Eleuthe- 
ro  polls. 

LIBNATH,  or,  more  lully,  Shihor-Libn.\tii 
(npp  irT'K';  Sept.  Aa0avde),  a  str.eam  near 
Carmel,  on  the  borders  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26). 
Micliaelis  conceives  this  to  be  the  'glass-river' 

(iHJIl?),  i.  e.  the  Belus,  from  whose  sands  the 
first  glass  was  made  by  the  Phcenicians. 

LIBNEH  (riJl?)  occurs  in  two  jilaces  of 
Scripture,  viz.  Gen.  xxx.  37;  Hos.  iv.  13,  and  is 
supposed  to  indicate  either  the  ivhife  poplar  or 
the  storax  ti-ee.  The  arguments  in  support  of 
the  respective  claims  of  these  are  neaily  equally 
balanced,  although  those  in  favour  of  the  storax 
appear  to  us  to  preponderate.  The  libneh  is  first 
mentioned  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  as  one  of  the  rods 
which  Jacob  placed  in  the  watering  troughs  of 
the  sheep;  the  lutz  (the  almond)  and  armon  (the 
oriental  plane)  being  the  two  oihers:  he  '  pilled 
white  strakes  in  them,  and  made  the  white  appear 
which  was  in  the  rods.'  In  Hos.  iv.  13  reference 
is  made  to  the  shade  of  trees  and  the  burning  of 
incense : — '  They  sacrifice  upon  the  top  of  the 
n'.3untains,  and  burn  incense  ujjon  the  hills,  under 
oaks  {allon,  '  terebinth  tree')  and  poplars  (libneh), 
because  the  shadow  of  them  is  good.' 

Libneh,  in  the  passage  of  Hosea,  is  translated 
S.evK7],  '  white  poplar,'  in  the  Sejjtuagint,  and  this 
translation  is  adopted  by  the  majority  of  inter- 
preters. The  Hebrew  name  libneh,  being  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  |37  (album  esse),  has 
iieen  considered  identical  with  the  Greek  \evKj], 
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which  both  signifies  '  white,"  and  also  the  '  white 
poplar,'  Fopulus  alba.  This  poplar  is  said  to  be 
called  white,  not  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of 
its  bark,  but  of  that  of  the  under  surface  of  its 
leaves.  It  may  jierhaps  be  so  designated  from 
the  whiteness  of  its  hairy  seeds,  which  have  a  re- 
markable appearance  when  tlie  seed  covering  first 
binsts.  The  po])lar  is  certainly  common  in  the 
countries  where  the  scenes  are  laid  of  the  transac- 
tions related  in  the  above  jjassages  of  Scripture. 
Belon  (Obs.  ii.  106)  says,  '  Lespeupliersblancset 
noirs,  et  arbres  fruictiers  font  cpie  la  plaine  de 
Damas  resemble  une  forest.'  Rauwolf  also  men- 
tions the  white  poplar  as  abundant  about  Aleppo 
and  Tripoli,  and  still  called  by  the  ancient  Arabic 

name  haur  or  hor  Oj*")>  which  is  the  word  used 

in  the  Arabic  translation  of  Hosea.  That  poplars 
are  common  in  Syria  has  already  been  men- 
tioned under  the  head  of  Baca. 


Others,  however,  have  been  of  opinion  tnat 
libneh  denotes  the  storax  tree  rather  than  the 
white  poplar.  Thus,  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  the  Sep- 
tuagint  has  pa/3Soi'  arvpaKiv-rju,  '  a  rod  of  styrax ;' 
and  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  ac- 
cording to  Rosenmiiller,  is  more  ancient  and  of  far 
greater  authority  than  that  of  Hosea.  So  R.  Jonah, 
as  translated  by  Celsius,  says  of  libneh,  Dicitur 
Ungna  Arabum  Lubna  ;  and  in  the  Arabic  trans- 
lation of  Genesis  (^ci-J)  lubne  is  employed  as  the 

representative  of  the  Hebrew  libneh.  Lubne,  both 
in  Arabic  and  in  Persian,  is  the  name  of  a  tree, 
and  of  the  fragrant  resin  employed  for  fumigating, 
which  exudes  from  it,  and  which  is  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Storax.  This  resin  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  by  Hip- 
pocrates and  Theo]ihrastus.  Dioscorides  describes 
several  kinds,  all  of  which  were  obtained  from  Asia 
Minor;  and  all  that  is  now  imported  is  believed 
to  be  the  ])ioduce  of  that  country.  But  the  tree 
is  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe,  though  it 
does  not  there  yield  any  storax.  It  is  iiiund  in 
Greece,  and  is  supjMised  to  be  a  native  of  Asia 
Minor,  whence  it  extends  into  Syria,  and  pro- 
bably farther  south.  It  is  therefore  a  native  oi 
the  country  which  was  the  scene  of  the  transaction 
related  in  the  above  passage  of  Genesis. 

From  the  description  of  Dioscorides,  and  hu 
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comparing  the  leaves  of  tlie  styrax  to  those  of  the 
quince,  tliere  is  no  doubt  of  the  same  tree  being 
intended  :  especially  as  in  early  times,  as  at  the 
present  day,  it  yielde<l  a  highly  flagrant  balsamic 
substance  wliich  was  esteemed  as  a  medicine, 
and  employed  in  fumigation.  From  the  simi- 
larity of  tlie  Hebrew  name  libneh  to  the  Arabic 
'ubne,  and  from  the  Septuagint  liaving  in  Genesis 
translated  the  former  by  styrax,  it  seems  most 
probal)le  that  this  was  the  tree  intended.  It  is 
capable  of  yielding  white  wands  as  well  as  the 
poplar  ;  and  it  is  also  well  qualified  to  afford  com- 
plete siiade  under  its  am])le  fidiage,  as  in  tlie 
passage  of  Hos.  iv.  13.  We  may  also  suppose 
it  to  have  been  more  particularly  alluded  to, 
from  its  being  a  tree  yielding  incense.  '  They 
sacrifice  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and 
burn  incense  upon  the  hills,  under  the  terebinth 
and  tlie  storax  trees,  because  the  shadow  thereof 
is  good.' — J.  F.  R. 

LIBYA  (Ai^ua,  Ai/3urj).  This  name,  in  its 
largest  acceptation,  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to 
denote  tlie  whole  of  Africa.  But  Libya  Proper, 
which  is  the  Libya  of  the  New  Testament  and 
the  country  of  the  Lubim  in  the  Old,  was  a  large 
tract,  lying  along  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west 
of  Egypt.  It  is  called  Pentapolitana  Regio  by 
Pliny  {Hist.  Nat.  v.  5),  from  its  five  cities, 
Berenice,  Arsinoii,  Ptolemais,  ApoUonia,  and 
Cyrene;  and  Libya  Cyrenaica  by  Ptolemy 
[Geoff,  iv.  5),  from  Cyrene,  its  capital. 

Libya  is  sujiposed  to  have  been  first  peopled 
by,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from,  the 
Lehabim  or  Lubim  [Nations,  Dispersion  of]. 
These,  its  earliest  inhabitants,  appear,  in  the  time 
of  tiie  Old  Testament,  to  have  consisted  of  wan- 
dering tribes,  wlio  were  sometimes  in  alliance 
with  Egyp^  and  at  others  with  the  Ethiopians, 
as  they  are  said  to  have  assisted  both  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  and  Zeiah  the  Ethiopian  in  their 
extveditions  against  Judaea  (2  Chion.  xii.  4  ;  xiv. 
8;  xvi.  9).  They  were  eventually  suiidued  by  the 
Carthaginians ;  and  it  was  the  policy  of  that 
people  to  bring  the  nomade  tribes  of  Northern 
Africa  which  they  mastered  into  the  condition  of 
cultivators,  th.it  by  tiie  produce  of  their  industry 
they  might  be  able'  to  raise  and  maintain  the 
numerous  armies  with  which  they  made  their 
foreign  conquests.  But  Herodotus  assures  us  that 
none  of  the  Libyans  beyond  the  Carthaginian  ter- 
ritory were  tillers  of  the  ground  (Herod,  iv.  186, 
187;  comp.  Polybius,  i.  161,  167,  1C8,  177,  ed. 
Schweighgeuser).  Since  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian supremacy  the  country,  with  tiie  rest 
of  tlie  East,  has  successively  passed  into  the  hands 
of  tlie  Greeks,  Romans,  Saracens,  and  Turks. 
The  name  of  Libya  occurs  in  Acts  ii.  10.  where 
'  the  dwellers  in  the  parts  of  Libya  aliout  Cy- 
rene '  are  mentioned  among  the  stranger  Jews 
who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of  Pen- 
tecost. 

LICE  (D33  and  D*33)  occurs  in  Exod.  viii. 
-«,  17,  18  (Heb.  12,  13,'  U);  Ps.  cv.  31  ;  Sept. 
VKiifpes  or  ffKif'nrfs ;  Vulg.  cyiiiphes  and  sci/niphes ; 
Wisd.  xix,  10;  Sfpt.  ffKvina(A\ex.  Aid.  mcvirpas) ; 
Vulg.  ttmscas.  Tlie  name  of  the  creature  em- 
ployed in  tlie  lliiiil  plague  upon  Egypt,  miracu- 
lously jiroduced  IVoin  the  dust  of  tlie  land.  Its 
exact  nature  has  been  inucii  disputed.  Those  who 
maaon  from  the  root  of  the  word  in  the  Hebrew 


text,  and  assume  it  to  be  derived  from  p3,  to  Jlx^ 
settle, or  establish,  infer  lice  to  be  meant,  from  their 
fixing  themselves  on  mankind,  animals,  &c.  Th« 
meaning  of  the  root  is,  however,  too  general  to 
aflbrd  by  itself  any  assistance  in  ascertaining  the 
particular  species  intended.  Dr.  A.  Clarke  has 
further  inferred  from  the  words  '  in  man  and  in 
beast,'  that  it  was  the  acartis  sariguisiigiis,  or 
'  tick  '  (^Comment,  on  Exod.  viii.  16).  But  since 
it  is  spoken  of  as  an  Egyptian  insect,  the  name 
for  it  may  be  purely  Egyptian,  and  may  have 
no  connection  with  any  Hebrew  root  (iVIichaelis, 
Suppl.  ad  Lex.  n.  1174).  However  this  may 
be,  the  proposition  from  which  Dr.  Chirke  argues 
is  too  various  in  meaning  to  assist  his  hypothesis. 
Nor  is  it  certain  whether  the  word  is  singular  or 
plural.  The  variation,  both  in  letters  and  points, 
seems  to  betoken  uncertainty  somewhere,  though 
Gesenius  takes  DJ3  in  the  collective  sense.  Mi- 
cliaelis  also  remarks  tb.at  if  it  be  a  Hebrew  word 
for  lice,  it  is  strange  tliat  it  should  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  cognate  tongues,  the  Aramaic, 
Samaritan,  and  Ethiopic.  The  rendering  of  the 
Septuagint  seems  highly  valuable  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  was  given  by  learned  Jews  resident 
in  Egypt,  that  it  occurs  in  the  most  ancient  and 
best  executed  portion  of  that  version,  and  that  it 
can  be  elucidated  by  the  writings  of  ancient 
Greek  naturalists,  &c.  Thus  Aristotle,  who  was 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lators of  Exodus,  mentions  the  Kviires  (the  ff/cvi'^es 
of  the  Septuagint)  among  insects  able  to  distin- 
guish the  smell  of  honey  (^Hist.  Animal,  iv.  8), 
and  refers  to  species  of  birds  which  he  calls 
a'KvnTO(pi-Ya,  that  live  by  hutit.ng  (TKvlTres  (viii. 
6).  His  pupil  Theophrastus  sajs  : — iyjivovrcu 
5€  KoX  KvitTis  eV  rial  tSiv  SivSpccv,  Sxrnep  4v  rrj 
Spvl  Kal  rrj  avKrj.  koI  Sokovctiv  ii<  ttjj  vypoTy^Tos 
awitnaadai  rfjs  inrh  rhy  (pAoihu  <rvvi(nafj,iU7]s. 
auTTi  Se  i(TTi  yXvKila  yevofUvots.  yivovrai  5h  Kal 
iv  Kaxdvots  riffiv.  '  The  Kv'nres  are  born  in  certain 
trees,  as  tlie  oak,  the  fig-tree,  and  tliey  seem  to 
subsist  upon  the  sweet  moisture  which  is  col]'""teii 
under  the  bark.  They  are  also  (jroducea  on 
some  vegetables'  (Hist.  Plaiit.  iv.  17,  and  ii.  tilt.). 
This  description  applies  to  aphides,  or  ratlit;r  to 
the  various  species  of  '  gall  flies  '  (Ci/nips,  Linn.). 
Hesychius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  tliirtl  century, 
explains  crKvlil',  C^^  x^'^P^"  """^  Tirpairrepov,  '  a 
green  fdir-winged  creature,'  and  quotes  Phry- 
niclius  as  iipplying  the  name  to  a  sordid  wretch, 
and  adds,  arrh  tov  6rjpL5iov  rod  ev  ro7s  |uAoiy, 
rov  Kara  0pax>J  avra  KartaOloi/ros,  '  from  the 
little  creature  among  trees,  which  speedily  ile- 
vours  them.'  Pliilo  (.\.d.  40)  and  Oiigen  in  the 
second  century,  who  both  lived  in  Egypt,  describe 
it  in  terms  suitable  to  the  gnat  or  mosquito 
(Philo,  Vita  Moss,  i.  97.  2,  ed.  Mangey  ;  Origen, 
Homilia  tertia  in  Exod.)  ;  as  does  also  Augustine 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century  (De  Convenientia, 
&c.).  But  Theodoret,  in  the  same  age,  distin- 
guishes between  OKvitris  and  KwvaiTrfs  (  Vita  Ja- 
cobi).  Suidas  (a.d.  1100)  says,  CKvi^,  ^oiov 
Kwvu>Tra>5fs,  '  resembling  gnats,'  and  adds,  (ffri 
yap  6  aKvh^  ^wov  niKphv  ^i>\o(pa.yov.  '  a  little 
creatine  that  eats  wood.'  These  Christian  lathers, 
however,  give  no  authority  for  their  explanations  ; 
and  liocliart  remarks  that  they  seem  to  be  speak- 
ing of  gnats  under  the  name  crKviins^  which  word, 
he  conjectures,  biassed  them  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  Hebrew.     Schleusuer  adds  (fitotterna  td 
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Octateuch.  CKvipes,  ^toa  fuKpa  virh  tous  Kdfctnras, 
less  than  jrnats,'  and  (Lex.  Cyrilli,  MS.  Biem.) 
(ricfitpcs  ^aiv<pia,  icTTiv  toiKSra  Ku>i'aj\l/iv,  '  very 
ftnall  cre.itiiies  like  gnafs.'  From  tliis  concur- 
rence of  testimony  it  would  appear  that,  not  lice, 
but  some  species  of  gnats  is  the  proper  rendering, 
though  the  ancients,  no  doubt,  included  other 
species  of  insects  under  the  name.  Mr.  Bryant, 
however,  gives  a  curious  turn  to  the  evidence 
derived  from  ancient  naturalists.  He  quotes 
Theophrastus,  and  a(hiiits  that  a  Greek  must  be 
ilie  best  judge  of  the  meaning  of  the  Greek  word 
but  urges  that  the  Septuagint  translators  concealed 
the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  whicli  lie 
labours  to  prove  is  lice,  imder  the  word  they 
have  adopted,  for  fear  of  ollending  the  Ptolemies, 
under  wiiose  inspection  they  translateil,  and  the 
Egyptians  in  general,  wliose  detestation  of  lice 
was  as  ancient  as  tlie  time  of  Herodotus  (ii. 
37),  (but  who  includes  rl  &\\o  fxvffapii/,  '  any 
other  foul  creature'),  and  whose.disgust,  he  tliinks, 
wouKl  have  been  too  much  excited  by  reading 
that  their  nation  once  swarmed  with  tliose  crea- 
tures through  tlie  instrumentality  of  the  servants 
of  the  God  of  the  Jews  (Plagues  of  Egypt,  Lond. 
1791,  p.  56,  &c.).  Tliis  suspicion,  if  admitted, 
upsets  all  the  previous  reasoning.  It  is  also  in- 
consistent with  Bryant's  favourite  hypothesis,  that 
the  plagues  of  Egypt  were  so  adapted  as  to  afford 
a  practical  mortification  of  the  jjrejudices  of  tlie 
Egyptians.  Nor  could  a  plague  of  lice,  upon 
his  o'.vn  principles,  have  been  more  offensive  to 
them  than  the  plague  on  the  river  Nile,  and  the 
frogs,  &c.,  which  he  endeavours  to  show  were 
most  signally  opposed  to  their  religious  notions. 
Might  it  not  be  suggested  witli  equal  probability 
that  the  Jews  in  later  ages  had  been  led  to  in- 
terpret the  word  lice  as  being  peculiarly  humi- 
liating to  the  Egyptians?  (see  Joseph,  ii.  14.  3, 
who,  however,  makes  the  Egyptians  afflicted  with 
phtkiriasis.)  The  rendering  of  the  Vulgate  af- 
fords us  no  assistance,  being  evidently  formed 
from  that  of  the  Septuagint,  and  not  being  illus- 
trated by  any  Roman  naturalist,  but  found  only 
in  Christian  Latin  writers  (see  Facciolati,  in 
vc.).  Tlie  other  ancient  versions,  &c.,  are  of 
no  value  in  this  inquiry.  They  adopt  the  jiojjular 
notion  of  the  times,  and  Bocliart's  reasonings 
upon  them  involve,  as  Rosenmiiller  (apud  Boc- 
liart)  justly  complains,  many  unsafe  permuta- 
tions of  letters.  If,  then,  the  Septuagint  be  dis- 
carded, we  are  deprived  of  the  highest  source  of 
information.  Bochart  also  reasons  upon  the 
similarity  of  the  word  D^33  to  KdyiSti,  the  word 
in  Aristotle  for  the  eggs  of  lleas,  lice,  bugs,  &c., 
whether  infesting  mankind  or  beasts  (vi.  26),  but 
which  is  not  more  like  it  than  Kiivanres ;  and  an 
enthusiast  in  etymology  might  remark  that  KoViSey 
means  both  'dust'  and  'lice,'  whicii  Scaliger 
explains  lendes,  '  nits,'  ab  exiguitate  similes  pul- 
veri,  '  from  their  minuteness,  like  dust'  (p.  518). 
It  is  strange  that  it  did  not  occur  to  Bocliart  tliat 
if  the  plague  had  been  lice,  it  would  have  been 
easily  imitated  by  the  magicians,  which  was 
attempted  by  them,  but  in  vain  (ICxod.  viii.  18). 
Nor  is  the  objection  valid,  that  if  this  plague  were 
gnats,  &c.,  the  plague  of  flies  would  be  antici- 
pated, since  the  latter  most  likely  consisted  of 
one  particular  species  having  a  different  desti- 
nation [Flv]  ;  whereas  this  may  have  consisted 
'Ji  not  only  mosquitoes  or  gnats,  but  of  some  other 
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species  which  also  attack  domestic  cattle,  as  tlie 
oestrus,  or  tabanus,  or  zimb  (Bruces  TraveU, 
ii.  315,  8vo.)  ;  on  which  sujiposition  these  two 
plagues  would  be  sufficiently  distinct. 

But  since  mosquitoes,  gnats,  &c.,  nave  ever 
been  one  of  the  evils  of  Egypt,  there  must  have 
been  some  peculiarity  attending  them  on  this 
occasion,  which  proved  the  plague  to  be  '  the 
finger  of  God.'  From  tiie  next  chapter,  verse  31, 
it  appears  that  the  flax  and  the  barley  were 
smitten  liy  the  hail ;  that  the  former  was  beginning 
to  grow,  and  that  the  latter  wasjn  the  ear — whicli, 
according  to  Shaw,  takes  place  in  Egypt  in 
March.  ^Hence  the  D^JD  would  be  sent"  about 
February,  i.  e.  before  the  increase  of  the  Nile, 
wiiicli  takes  place  at  the  end  of  May,  or  beginning 
of  June.  Since,  then,  the  innumerable  swarms 
of  mosquitoes,  gnats,  &c.,  which  every  year  affect 
the  Egyptians  come,  according  to  Hasselquist, 
at  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  the  appearance  of 
them  in  February  would  be  as  much  a  variation 
of  the  course  of  nature  as  the  ajipearance  of  the 
oestrus  in  January  would  be  in  England.  They 
were  also  proliably  numerous  and  fierce  beyond 
exam[)le  on  this  occasion  ;  and  as  the  Egyptians 
would  be  utterly  unprepared  for  them  (for  it 
seems  that  this  plague  was  not  announced),  the 
effects  would  be  signally  distressing.  Bocliart 
adduces  instances  in  which  both  mankind  and 
cattle,  and  even  wild  beasts,  have  been  driven  by 
gnats  from  their  localities.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  proper  Greek  name  for  the  gnat  is 
e^Tfj's,  and  that  probably  the  word  kJovu^, 
which  much  resembles  Kvi^,  is  approjiriaie  to 
the  mosquito.  Hardouin  observes  that  the  ol 
Kviirfs  of  Aristoth  are  not  the  i/xirlSts,  which 
latter  is  by  Pliny  always  rendered  culices,  hut 
which  word  he  emjiloys  with  great  latitude 
[Gnat].  For  a  description  of  the  evils  inflicted 
by  these  insects  upon  man,  see  Kirby  and  Spence, 
Introduction  to  Entomology,  Lond.  1S28,  i.  115, 
&c. ;  and  for  the  annoyance  tliey  cause  in  Egy[)t, 
Maillet,  Description  de  I'Egypte  par  lAblie 
Mascrier,  Paris,  1 755,  xc.  37  ;  Forskal,  Descript. 
Animal,  p.  85.  Michaelis  projiosed  an  inquiry 
into  the  meaning  of  the  word  a-Kvicpfs  to  the 
Societe  des  Sa\anls,  with  a  full  descrijition  of  the 
qualifies  a«;ribed  to  them  by  Pliilo,  Urigen,  and 
Augustine  {Recueil,  &c.  Amst,  1714).  Niehuhr 
inquired  after  it  of  the  Greek  patriarch,  and  also 
of  the  metropolitan  at  Cairo,  who  thought  it  to 
be  a  species  of  gnat  found  in  great  quantities  in 
the  gardens  there,  and  whose  bite  was  extremely 
painful.  A  merchant  who  was  jiresent  at  the  in- 
quiry called  it  dubub  el-keb,  or  the  dog-fiy  {De- 
criptiou  de  V Arabic,  Pief.  pp.  35),  40).  Besides 
the  references  already  made,  see  Rosenmiiller, 
Heholia  in  Exod. ;  Michaelis,  Svppl.  ad  Lex. 
Hebraic.,  jj.  1203,  sq. ;  Oedmann,  Vertn.  Samml 
ans  der  Naturkunde,  i  6.  74-L(l;  Bakerus, 
An7w(at.  in  Et.  M.  ii.  1090  ;  Haivnberg,  Ob- 
serv.  Crit.  de  Insectis  JEgyptum  infestantibus, 
in  Miscell.  Lips.  Nov.,  ii.  4.  617-20;  Winer, 
Biblisches  Real-whrterbiich,    art.  '  Miicken. '  — 

J.  F.  D. 

LIGHT  is  represented  in  the  Scriptures  as  the 
immediate  result  and  offspring  of  a  divine  com- 
mand (Gen.  i.  3).  The  earth  was  void  and  dark, 
when  God  said,  '  Let  light  be,  antl  liglit  was.' 
This  is  represented  as  having  preceded  the  placing 
of  '  lights  in  tlie  firmament  of  heaven,  the  grejtei 
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light  to  riile  the  day,  and  the  lesser  liglit  to  rule 
the  night :  he  made  the  stars  also  '  (Geii.  i.  14,  sq.). 
Whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as  to  the 
facility  with  wliicli  these  two  separate  acts  may  be 
reconcileil,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  origin 
of  liglit,  as  of  every  other  ])art  of  the  universe,  is 
thus  referred  to  the  exertion  of  (lie  divine  will :  as 
little  can  it  be  denied  that  the  narrative  in  the 
original  is  so  simple,  yet  at  the  same  time  so 
majestic  and  impressive,  both  in  tiiought  and  dic- 
tion, as  to  fill  tlie  heart  with  a  lofty  and  plea- 
suralile  sentiment  of  awe  and  wonder. 

The  divine  origin  ol'  light  made  the  subject 
one  of  special  interest  to  the  Biblical  nations — tlie 
rather  because  light  in  the  East  lias  a  (Clearness, 
a  brilliancy,  is  accompanied  by  an  intensity  of 
heat,  and  is  followed  in  its  inliuence  by  a  large- 
ness of  good,  of  which  the  inhal)itants  of  less 
genial  climes  can  have  no  conception.  Light 
easily  and  naturally  became,  in  consequence, 
witJi  Orientals,  a  representative  of  the  higliest 
human  good.  All  tlie  moie  joyous  emotions  of 
tlie  mind,  all  the  pleasing  sensations  of  the  frame, 
all  the  liajipy  hours  of  domestic  intercourse,  were 
described  under  imagery  derived  from  light  (I 
Kings  xi.  36;  Isa.  Iviii.  8;  Estlier  viii.  16;  Ps. 
xcvii.  1 1).  The  transition  was  natural  from  earthly 
to  heavenly,  from  corjioreal  to  spiritual  things;  and 
so  light  came  to  typify  true  religion  and  the  feli- 
city which  it  imparts.  But  as  liglit  not  only 
came  from  God,  but  also  makes  man's  way  clear 
before  him,  so  it  was  employed  to  signify  moral 
truth,  and  pre-eminently  that  divine  system  of 
truth  wliich  is  set  forth  in  the  Bible,  from  its 
earliest  gleamings  onward  to  tlie  perfect  day  of 
the  Great  Sun  of  Righteousness.  Tiie  appli- 
cation of  the  term  to  religious  tojiics  had  the 
greater  propriety  because  the  light  in  the  world, 
l)eing  accompanied  liy  heat,  purifies,  quickens, 
enriches;  which  etl'orts  it  is  the  peculiar  province 
of  true  religion  to  produce  in  the  human  soul 
(Isa.  viii.  20;  IMatt.  iv.  10;  Vs.  cxix.  10.5; 
2  Pet.  i.  19;  Eph.  v.  8  ;  2  Tim.  i.  10  ;  1  Pet. 
ii.  9). 

It  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  special  providence 
under  wiiich  tlie  divine  lessons  of  tlie  Bible  were 
delivered,  that  the  views  which  the  H-iirews  took 
on  this  subject,  while  they  were  high  and  worthy, 
did  not  pass  into  superstition,  and  so  cease  to  he 
truly  religious.  Other  Eastern  nations  beheld 
the  sun  when  it  sliined,  or  the  moon  walking  in 
brightness,  and  their  lieart.s  were  secretly  enticed, 
and  their  moutli  kissed  their  hand  in  token  of 
adoration  (Job  xxxi.  26,  27)  This  'iniquity' 
tlie  Hebrews  not  only  avoideil,  but  when  they 
considered  the  heavens  they  recognised  tlie  work 
of  God's  lingers,  and  learnt  a  lesson  of  humility 
as  well  as  of  reverence  (Ps.  viii.  3,  sq.').  On  the 
contrary,  the  entire  residue  of  the  East,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  worshipped  the  sun  and 
the  light,  jirimarily  perhaps  as  symbols  of 
divine  power  and  goodness,  but,  in  a  more 
degenerate  state,  as  themselves  divine;  whence, 
in  conjunction  with  darkness,  the  negation  of 
light,  arose  the  doctrine  of  dualism,  two  prin- 
ciples, the  one  of  light,  the  goud  power,  the  other 
of  darkness,  the  evil  power;  a  corruption  which 
rose  and  spread  the  more  easily  liecause  the  whole 
of  human  life,  being  a  clie(piered  scene,  seems 
divided  as  between  two  conflicting  agencies,  tlie 
bright  and  the  'lark,  the  joyous  and  the  soirowful, 


what  is    called   prosperous   and  what  ii   called 

adverse. 

When  the  tendency  to  corruption  to  which  we 
have  just  alluded  is  taken  into  account,  we  can 
not  but  feel  lioth  gratified  and  surprised  that, 
while  the  Hebrew  people  employed  the  boldest 
personifications  when  S])eaking  of  light,  they  in 
no  casc',  nor  in  any  degree,  fell  into  the  almost 
universal  idolatry.  That  individuals  among 
them,  and  even  large  portions  of  tlie  nation,  did 
from  time  to  time  down  to  the  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity forget  and  desert  the  living  God,  is  very 
certain;  but  then  llie  nation,  as  such,  was  not 
misled  and  corrujited  ;  vfitnesses  to  the  truth 
never  failed;  recovery  was  never  impossible;  nay, 
was  more  than  once  effected,  till  at  last  atlliction 
and  suffering  brouglit  a  changed  heart,  which 
never  again  swerved  from  the  way  of  truth. 

Among  tlie  personifications  on  this  ])oiiit  which 
Scripture  jiresents  we  may  specify,  I.  God.  The 
Apostle  .Tames  (i.  17)  declares  that  '  every  good 
and  jierfect  gift  cOmetli  down  from  the  Father  of 
lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  sha- 
dow of  turning  ;'  obviously  referring  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  God  and  the  constancy  of  his  goodness, 
which  sliiiie  on  undimmed  and  unshadowed.  So 
Paul  (1  Tim.  vi.  10)  :  'God  who  dvvelleth  in  the 
liglit  which  no  man  can  approach  unto.'  Here 
the  idea  intended  by  the  imagery  is  the  incom- 
jiiehensibleness  of  the  self-existent  and  eternal 
God. 

2.  Light  is  also  applied  to  Christ :  '  The  jieo- 
ple  who  sat  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great  light ' 
(Matt.  iv.  16  ;  Luke  ii.  32;  John  i.  4,  sq.).  '  He 
was  the  true  light ;'  '  I  am  the  light  of  the  world  ' 
(John  viii.  12;  xii.  35,  36). 

3.  It  is  further  used  of  angels,  as  in  2  Cor. 
xi.  14  :  '  Satan  himself  is  transformed  into  an 
angel  of  light.'  4.  Light  is  moreover  employed 
of  men:  John  the  Baptist  'was  a  burning  and 
a  shining  light'  (John  v.  35);  '  Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world  '  (Matt.  v.  14  ;  iee  also  Acts  xiii.  47  ; 
Eph.  V.  S).— J.  R.  B. 

LIGiV  ALOES.     [Ahai.im.] 

LILY  (Kpiuou).  The  lily  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  the  translation  of  shoshun.  We  shall 
reserve  for  that  head  the  several  points  of  con- 
sideration which  are  connected  with  it,  and  con- 
fine our  attention  at  present  to  the  krinon,  or  lily, 
of  the  New  Testament.  This  ))lant  is  mentioned 
in  the  well-known  and  beautiful  passage  (Matt. 
vi.  26)  :  '  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they 
grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and 
yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  even  Solomon,  in  all 
his  glory,  was  ncit  arrayed  like  one  of  these;'  so 
also  in  Luke  xii.  27.  Here  it  is  evident  that  the 
plant  alluded  to  must  have  been  indigenous  or 
grown  wihl,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea  of  dalilee, 
must  iiave  been  of  an  ornamental  character,  and, 
from  the  Greek  term  Kplvov  being  applied  to  it,  of 
a  liliaceous  nature.  The  name  Kpivov  occurs  in 
all  the  old  Greek  writers.  Theophrastus  first  uses 
it,  and  is  supposed  by  Sprengel  to  ajiply  it  to 
s)iecies  of  Narcissus  and  to  Liiiutn  candidum. 
Dioscorides  indicates  two  species,  but  very  imper- 
fectly :  one  of  them  is  sujiposed  to  be  the  Lilium 
candidum,  and  the  other,  with  a  reddish  flower, 
miy  lie  L.  martagon,  or  L,  chalcedonicura.  He 
iilliiiles  moreparticularly  to  the  lilies  of  Syria  and 
of  Pamphylia  being  well  suited  for  making  the 
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»i.ituD«it  of  lily.  Pliny  enumerates  tlii-ee  kinds, 
a  white,  a  red,  and  a  purple-coloured  lily.  Tra- 
vellers in  Palestine  mention  tliat  in  the  niontli  of 
J)«Quary  the  fields  and  groves  everywhere  abound 
w  .Hli  various  species  of  lily,  tulip,  and  narcissus. 
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SS9.     [Lnium  chalcedon  icnm .  J 

Benard  noticed,  near  Acre,  on  Jan.  18th,  and 
about  Jatfa,  on  the  23rd,  tulips,  white,  red, 
blue,  &c.  Gumpenherg  saw  the  meadows  of 
Galilee  covered  witii  the  same  flowers  oii  the  31st. 
Tulips  figure  conspicuously  among  the  fiowers  of 
Paleslihe,  varieties  probably  of  TuKpci  gcsneriana 
(Kittos  Palestine,  p.  ccxv.).  So  Pococke  says, 
'  1  saw  many  tulips  growing  wild  in  tlie  fields  (in 
Marcli),  and  any  one  who  considers  how  beautif\il 
those  Howers  are  to  the  eye,  would  be  apt  to  con- 
jecture that  these  are  the  lilies  to  whicli  Solomon 
in  all  his  glory  was  not  to  be  compared.'  Tliis 
is  much  more  likely  to  be  the  plant  intended  than 
some  others  wiiich  have  been  adduced,  as,  for 
instance,  the  scarlet  atnarylUs,  having  wliite 
ilowers  witl)  bright  purple  streaks,  found  by  Salt 
at  Ailowa.  Others  have  pieferred  tlie  Crown 
imperial,  which  is  a  native  of  Persia  and  Cash- 
mere. Most  authors  have  united  in  considering 
the  while  lily,  Liliuni  candidum,  to  be  the  jjlant 
tv>  which  our  Saviour  referred;  but  it  is  doubtful 
wliether  it  has  ever  been  found  in  a  wild  state  in 
Palestine.  Some,  indeed,  have  tliought  it  to  be 
a  native  of  the  new  world.  Dr.  Lindley,  liowever, 
in  (he  Gardeners'  Chronicle  (ii.  741),  says,  '  This 
notion  cannot  be  sustained,  because  tlie  wliile  lily 
occurs  in  an  engraving  of  the  Annunciation, 
exe;;uted  somewhere  about  1480  by  Martin 
Scliongauer;  and  tlie  first  voyage  of  Columbus 
••lid  not  take  place  till  1492.  In  this  very  rare 
jirint  the  lily  is  represented  as  growing  in  an 
ornamental  vase,  as  if  it  were  cultivated  as  a 
curious  object.'  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  a 
correspondent  at  Aleppo  {Gardeners'  Chroyiicle, 
iii.  429),  wlio  lias  resided  long  in  Syria,  but  is 
acquainted  only  with  the  botany  of  Aleppo  and 
Antiocli :  '  I  never  saw  tlie  wliite  lily  in  a  wild 
state,  nor  have  I  heard  of  its  being  so  in  Syria. 
It  is  cultivated  here  on  the  loofs  of  the  houses  in 
pots  as  an  e.xotic  bulb,  like  the  dafl'odil.'  In 
consequence  of  this  ditHculty  the  late  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  was  of  opinion  that  the  plant  alluded  to 


undei-  the  name  of  lily  was  the  Amaryllis  luiea 
{now  Oporanthus  luteus),  'whose  golden  liliaceous 
flowers  in  autumn  afford  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  goigeous  objects  in  nature,  as  the  fields  of 
the  Levant  are  overrun  willi  them:  to  them  the 
expression  of  Sohimon,  in  all  his  glory,  not  being 
arrayed  like  one  of  tliem,  is  peculiarly  appro- 
priate.' Dr.  Lindley  conceives  '  it  to  be  much 
more  probalde  tliat  tlie  plant  intended  l)y  our 
Saviour  was  llie  Ixiolirion  montanum,  a  plant 
allied  to  the  amaryllis,  of  very  great  beaut)', 
with  a  slender  stem,  and  clusters  of  the  most 
delicate  violet  Ilowers,  abounding  in  Palestine, 
where  Col.  Cliesney  found  it  in  the  most  brilliant 
profusion'  (/.  c.  p.  744).  In  n  ply  to  tliis  a 
correspondent  furnishes  an  extract  of  a  letter  fioin 
Dr.  Bowring,  which  tiuows  a  new  light  upon  tlie 
subject :  '  I  cannot  descrilie  to  you  witli  botanical 
accuracy  tlie  lily  of  Palestine.  I  heard  it  called 
by  the  title  of  Lilia  syriaca,  and  I  imagine 
under  this  title  its  botanical  characteristics  may 
be  hunted  out.  Its  colour  is  a  iuilliant  red;  its 
size  about  half  tiiat  of  the  common  tiger  lily. 
The  v/hite  lily  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen 
in  any  part  of  Syria.  It  was  in  April  and  May 
that  1  oliserved  my  flower,  and  it  was  most 
abundant  in  the  district  of  Galilee,  where  it  and 
the  Bhododendron  (wliich  grew  in  rich  abun- 
dance round  the  jiatlis)  most  strongly  excited  my 
attention.'  On  tliis  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  '  It  is 
clear  that  neither  the  white  lily,  nor  the  OpO' 
ranthus  Inteus,  nor  Ixiolirion,  will  answer  to 
Dr.  Bowring's  description,  which  seems  to  jioint 
to  the  Chalcedonian  or  scarlet  martagon  lily, 
formerly  called  the  lily  of  Byzantium,  found 
from  tlie  Adriatic  to  the  Levant,  and  which,  with 
its  scarlet  fuiban-like  flowers,  is  indeed  a  most 
stately  and  striking  object'  {Gardeners^  Chro- 
nicle, ii.  854).  As  this  lily  (the  Lilium  chalce- 
donicum  of  iiotanists)  is  in  flower  at  the  season 
of  the  year  when  the  sermon  on  tlie  Mount  is  su))- 
posed  to  have  been  spoken,  is  indigenous  in  tin 
very  locality,  and  is  conspicuous,  even  in  flic 
garden,  for  its  remarkable  .showy  flowers,  there 
can  now  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  plant  alluded 
to  by  our  Saviour. — J.  F.  R. 

LINEN.     [Bad.] 

LINUS  (AiVos),  one  of  the  Christians  at  Rome 
whose  salutations  Paul  sent  to  Timotliy  (2  Tim. 
iv.  21).  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  bishon 
of  Rome  after  the  martyrdom  of  Peter  and  Paul 
(Irenaeus,  Adv.  Hares,  iii.  3  ;  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles. 
iii.  2,  4  ;  v.  6). 

LION  CIX  ari;  n"'.")N  arjch ;  Se)it.  X^wu), 
the  most  powerful,  daring,  and  impressive  of  all 
carnivorous  animals,  tlie  most  magnificent  in 
aspect  and  awful  in  voice.  Being  very  common  in 
Syria  in  early  times,  the  lion  naturally  sujijilied 
many  forcilile  images  to  the  jjoetical  language  of 
Scripture,  and  not  a  few  historical  incidents  in 
its  narratives.  This  is  shown  by  the  great 
number  of  passages  where  this  animal,  in  all  the 
stages  of  existence — as  the  whelp,  the  young  adult, 
the  fully  mature,  the  lione.ss — occurs  under  dif- 
ferent names,  exhibiting  that  multiplicity  of  de- 
nominations wliich  always  results  when  some  great 
image  is  constantly  present  to  ttie  popular  mind. 
Thus  we  have,  1.  'llj  gor,  a  lion's  whelp,  a  very 
young  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ;  Deut.  xxxiii.  20  ;  Jer. 
Ii.   38;  Ezek.  xix.  2;  Nahum  li.  11,  12,  &o.\ 
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2.  T'QD  chephir,  a  young  lion,  when  first  leaving 
the  protection  of  the  old  pair  to  hunt  independently 
(Ezek.  xix.  2,  .'J ;  Ps.  xci.  13  ;  Prov.  xix.  12,  &c.). 

3.  """IK  «/•«',  an  adult  and  vigorous  lion,  a  lion 
having  jwlred,  vigilant  and  enterprising  in  search 
of  prey  (Nahum  ii.  12;  2  Sam.  xvii.  10;  Num. 
xxiii.  24).     This   is  the   common  name  of  the 

animal.  4.  ^HB'  sachal.  a  mature  lion  in  full 
strength  ;  a  black  lion?  (Job  iv.  10  ;  x.  16  ;  Ps. 
xci.  l>;  Prov.  xxvi.  13;  Hosea  v.  14;  xiii.  7). 
This  denomination  may  very  possibly  refer  to  a 
distinct  variety  of  lion,  and  not  to  a  black  species 
or  race,  because  neither  black  nor  white  lions  are 
recorded,  excepting  in  Oppian  (£)c  Venat.  iii.  43) ; 


hut  the  term  may  be  safely  referred  to  the  colour 
of  the  skin,  not  of  the  fur  ;  for  some  lions  have  the 
former  fair,  and  even  rosy,  wliile  in  olher  races  it  Is 
perfectly  black.  An  Asiatic  lioness,  formerly  at 
Exeter  Change,  had  thenakeil  partof  tiie  nose,  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  tiie  bare  soles  of  all  the  feet 
pure  black,  thongh  the  fur  itself  was  very  pale 
bull".  Yet  albinism  and  ixielaiiism  are  not  un- 
common in  the  felinae ;  the  former  occurs  in 
tigers,  and    the    latter    is   frequent    in    leopards, 

panthers,  and  jaguars.  5.  Ji'v  laish,  a  fierce  lion, 
one  in  a  state  of  fury  (Job  iv.  11  ;  Prov.  xxx.  30 ; 

Isa.  xxx.  6).  6.  S*"!!?  labia,  a  lioness  (Job  iv.  11, 
where  the  lion's  whelps  are  denominated  '  the 
sons  of  Labiah,'  or  of  tlie  lioness). 

The  lion  is  the  largest  and  most  formidably 
armed  of  all  carnassier  animals,  the  Indian  tiger 
alone  claiming  to  be  his  equal.  One  full  grown, 
of  Asiatic  race,  weighs  above  450  pounds,  and 
those  of  Africa  often  above  500  pounds.  The  fall 
(>f  a  fore  paw  in  striking  has  been  estimateil  to 
be  equal  to  twenty-five  pounds'  weight,  and  the 
grasi)  of  the  claws,  cutting  four  inches  in  depth, 
is  sufliciently  powerful  to  break  the  vertebrae  of  an 
ox.  The  huge  laniary  teeth  and  jagged  molars 
worked  by  powerful  jaws,  and  the  tongue  entirely 
covered  with  horny  papillcp,  hard  as  a  rasp,  are 
all  subservient  to  an  immensely  strong,  muscular 
structure,  capable  of  prodigious  exertion,  and  rni- 
aister  to  the  self-confiilence  wiiich  (hese  means  of 
attack  inspire.  In  Asia  the  lion  rarely  measures 
more  than  nine  feet  and  a  half  from  the  nose  to 
the  end  of  the  tail,  though  a  tiger-skin  of  which 
we  took  the  dimensions  was  but  a  trifle  less  than 
13  feet.  In  Africa  they  are  considerably  larger, 
and  supplied  with  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
mane.  Botii  tiger  and  lion  are  furnished  with 
a  small  homy  apex  to  the  tail — a  fact  noticed  by 
the  aiicienttt  lut  only  vtrified  cf  late  years,  be- 


cause tliis  object  lies  concealed  in  the  han*  of  tb» 
tip  and  is  very  liable  to  drop  off.  All  th* 
varieties  of  the  lion  are  spotted  when  wliehw; 
but  they  become  gradually  buff  or  pale.  One 
.\irican  variety,  very  large  in  size,  perhajjs  a 
distinct  species,  has  a  peculiar  and  most  fero- 
cious physiognomy,  a  dense  black  mane  exterd- 
ing  half  way  down  the  back,  and  a  black  fringe 
along  the  abdomen  and  tip  of  the  tail  ;  while 
those  of  southern  Persia  and  tlie  Dekkan  are 
nearly  destitute  of  that  defensive  ornament.  Tht 
roaring  voice  of  the  species  is  notorious  to  a 
proverb,  but  the  warning  cry  of  attack  is  shoit, 
snappish,  and  sharp. 

If  lions  in  primitive  times  were  as  numerous  in 
Western  Asia  and  Africa  as  tigers  still  are  in 
some  parts  of  India,  they  must  have  been  a  seri- 
ous impediment  to  the  extension  of  the  human 
race;  for  Colonel  Sykes  relates  that  in  less  than 
five  years,  in  the  Dekkan  alone,  during  his  resi- 
dence there,  above  1000  of  the  latter  were  sliot. 
But  the  counterbalancing  distribution  of  endow- 
ments somewhat  modifies  the  dangerous  vicinily 
of  these  animals  :  like  all  the  felinaB,  they  arc 
more  or  less  nocturnal,  and  seldom  go  abroad  to 
pursue  (heir  prey  till  after  sunset.  When  not 
pressed  by  hunger,  they  are  naturally  indolent, 
and,  from  their  habits  of  uncontrolled  superiority, 
perhaps  capricious,  but  often  less  sanguinary  and 
vindictive  than  is  expected. 

Lions  are  monogamous,  the  male  living  con- 
stantly with  the  lioness,  both  hunting  together,  or 
for  each  other  when  there  is  a  litter  of  whelps  ;  and 
the  mutual  aflection  and  care  for  their  offspring 
which  they  display  are  remarkable  in  animals  liy 
nature  doomed  to  live  l)y  blood  and  slaughter. 
It  is  while  seeking  prey  for  their  young  tiiat  they 
are  most  dangerous ;  at  other  times  they  bear 
abstinence,  and  when  pressed  by  hunger  will 
sometimes  feed  on  carcasses  found  dead.  They 
live  to  more  than  fifty  years;  consequently, 
having  annual  litters  of  from  three  to  five  cubs, 
they  multiply  rapidly  wlien  not  seriously  ojtiwi-ed. 
After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs  tlie 
lion  soon  spread  again  into  Lower  Egyj)t;  and 
Fidelio,  a  European  traveller,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century,  saw  one  slain  at  the  foot  of 
the  pyramids,  after  killing  eight  of  his  assailants. 
Lately  tliey  have  increased  again  on  the  Upper 
Nile;  and  in  ancient  times,  when  the  devastations 
of  Egyptian,  Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  armies 
j>assetl  over  Palestine,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  these  destroyers  made  their  appearance  in 
great  numbers.  The  fact,  indeed,  is  attested  by 
the  impression  which  their  increase  made  upon 
the  mixed  heathen  population  of  Samaria,  when 
Israel  was  carried  away  into  captivity  (2  Kings 
xvii.  25,  26). 

The  Scriptures  present  many  striking  pictures 
of  lions,  touched  with  wonderful  force  and  fide- 
lity :  even  where  the  animal  is  a  direct  instrument 
of  the  Almiglity,  while  true  to  his  mission,  he 
still  remains  so  to  his  nature.  Thus  notiiing  can 
l)e  more  graphic  than  the  record  of  the  man  o( 
God  (1  Kings  xiii.  28),  disobedient  to  his  charge, 
struck  down  from  his  ass,  and  lying  dead,  while 
the  lion  stands  by  him,  without  touching  the  Hie. 
less  body,  or  attacking  the  living  animal,  usu 
ally  a  favourite  prey.  See  also  Gen.  xlix.  9  ;  Jot> 
iv.  10,  11;  Nahum  ii.  II,  12.  Samson's  ad- 
venture also  with  the  young  lien  (Judg.  xiv.  5,  6)^ 
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And  the  picture  of  the  young  lion  coming  up 
from  the  underwood  cover  on  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan — all  attest  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
animal  and  its  habits.  Finally,  tlie- lions  in  the 
den  with  Daniel,  miraculously  leaving  him  un- 
molested, still  relain,  in  all  other  respects,  the 
n-al  characteristics  of  their  nature. 

The  lion,  as  an  emblem  of  power,  wag  aymbol- 
iral  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  "^Gen.  xlix.  9).  The 
type  recurs  in  the  prophetical  visions,  and  the 
lii^ureof  this  animal  ,vas  among  the  few  which  the 
Hebrews  admitted  in  sculpture,  or  in  cast  metal, 
as  exemplified  in  the  throne  of  Solomon.  The 
beatiien  assumed  the  lion  as  an  emblem  of  tiie 
sun,  of  the  god  of  war,  of  Ares,  Ariel,  Arioth,  Re, 
I  i  It;  Indian  Seeva,  of  dominion  in  general,  of  valour, 
vcj.,  and  it  occurs  in  the  names  and  standards  of 
111. my  nations.  Lions,  in  remote  antiquity,  appear 
til  have  been  trained  for  the  chace,  and  are,  even 
iMiw,  occasionally  domesticated  with  safety.  Pla- 
cability and  attachment  are  dis])layed  by  them 
even  to  the  degree  of  active  defence  of  their 
friends,  as  was  exemjdified  at  Birr,  in  Ireland 
in  1839,  when  '  a  keeper  of  wild  beasts,  being 
within  the  den,  liad  fallen  accidentally  upon  a 
tiger,  who  immediately  caught  the  man  by  the 
thigh,  in  the  ])resence  of  numerous  spectators ; 
but  a  lion,  being  in  the  same  compartment,  rose 
up,  and  seizing  the  tiger  by  the  neck,  compelled 
it  to  let  go,  and  the  man  was  saved."  Numerous 
anecdotes  of  a  similar  character  are  recorded 
biith  by  ancient  and  modern  writers. 

Zoologists  consider  Africa  the  primitive  abode 
ui'  lions,  their  progress  towards  the  north  and 
west  having  at  one  time  extended  to  the  forests 
of  Macedonia  and  Greece ;  but  in  Asia,  never 
to  the  south  of  the  Nerbudda,  nor  east  of  the 
lov/er  Ganges.  Since  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
and  even  since  the  havoc  which  the  ostentatious 
barbarism  of  Roman  grandees  made  among  them, 
they  have  diminished  in  number  exceedingly, 
iiltliough  at  the  present  day  individuals  are  not 
inifrequently  seen  in  Barbary,  within  a  short 
distance  of  Ceuta. — C.  H.  S. 

LITTER.  The  word  translated  litter,  in  Isa. 
Ixvi.  20,  is  3V  tzab ;  and  is  the  same  which, 
in  Num.  vii.  3,  denotes  the  wains  or  carts  draioi 
by  oxen,  in  wiiicli  the  materials  of  tlie  taber- 
nacle were  removed  from  place  to  place.  The 
Iza'u  was  not,  therefore,  a  litter,  whicii  is  not  drawn, 
l)ut  carried.  This  is  the  only  place  in  which  the 
word  occurs  in  the  Authorized  translation.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  infer  from  this  that  the 
Hebrews  had  no  vehicles  of  the  kind.  Litters, 
or  palanquins,  weie,  as  we  know,  in  use  amotig 
tiie  ancient  Egyptians.  They  were  borne  ujion  the 
slioulders  of  men  (No.  391),  and  ajipear  to  have 
been  used  for  carrying  persons  of  consideration 
,;  short  distances  on  visits,  like  the  sedan  chairs 
s,,  of  a  former  day  in  England.  We  doubt  if  the 
i  Hebrews  had  this  kind  of  lifter,  as  it  scarcely 
;  agrees  with  their  simple,  unlu.xurious  liabits  ;  but 
that  they  had  litt  s  borne  by  beasts,  such  as  are 
still  common  in  vV^estern  As  i,  seems  in  the 
Lighest  degree  probable. 

In  Cant.  iii.  9,  we  find  the  word  JVISX  aphir- 
you,  Sept.  iropuou.  \'u]g.  Jercuhim,  which  occurs 
nowhere  else  in  Scripture,  and  is  applied  to  a 
vehicle  used  by  king  Solomon.  This  word  is 
rendered  '  chariot'  in  our  Authorized  version, 
ilthough  anlike  any  other  word  so  rendered   in 


that  version.     It  literally  means  a  moving  couch, 
and  is  usually   conceived  to  denote  a  kind  of 


sedan,  litter,  or  rather  palanquin,- in  which  great 
personages  and  women  were  borne  from  ])lace 
to  place.  Toe  name,  as  well  as  the  object,  im- 
mediately suggests   that  it  niiiy  have  been  nearly 

the  same  thing  as  the  j^U  I  Osi.^  takht-raran, 

the   moving   throne,   or   seat,    of    the   Persians 


It  consists  of  a  light  frame  fixed  on  two  strong 
poles,  like  those  of  our  sedan-chair.  The  frame  is 
generally  covered  with  cloth,  and  has  a  door, 
sometimes  of  lattice  work,  at  each  side.  It  is 
carried  by  two  mules,  one  between  the  ])oles 
before,  the  other  behind.  Tiiese  conveyances  are 
used  by  great  persons,  when  disposed  for  retire- 
ment or  ease  duiing  a  journey,  or  when  sick  or 
feeble  from  age.  But  they  are  chiefiy  used  by 
ladies  of  consideration  in  their  journeys  (No.  392). 
The  popular  illustrators  of  Scripture  do  not 
a])pear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  this  and  the 
other  litters  of  Western  Asia;  and  ha\e,  diere- 
fore,  resorted  to  India,  and  drawn  their  illustra- 
tions from  the  jialanquins  borne  by  men,  and  tVom 
the  Jioicdahs  of  elephants.  Tiiis  is  imnecessary,  as 
Western  Asia  still  su])plies  conveyances  of  this 
description,  more  suitable  and  more  likely  to  have 
been  anciently  in  use,  than  any  whicli  the  further 
east  can  produce.  If  the  one  alreiidy  described 
should  seem  too  humble,  there  are  other  takht- 
ravans  of  more  imposing  appearance.  Some 
readers  may  remember  the  '  litter  of  red  cloth, 
adorned  with  pearls  and  jewels,"  together  with 
ten  mules  (to  bear  it  by  turns),  which  king 
Zahr-Shah  prepared  for  the  journey  of  his 
daughter  (Lane's  Arab.  Nights,  i.  528).  This 
was,  doubtless,  of  the  kind  whicii  is  borne  by  fou) 
mules,  two  behind  and  two  before.  In  Arabia, 
or  in  the  countries  where  Arabian  usages  prevail, 
two  camels  are  usually  employed  to  bear  the 
takht-ra\an,  and  sometimes  two  horses.  When 
borne  by  camels,  the  head  of  the  hindmost  cf 
the  animals   is   bent  painl'ully  down   u  sder  tls* 
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vehicle.     This  is  the  most   comfortable  kind  of 
litter,  iiiKi  two  liglit  persons  may  travel  in  it. 


The  shihreeyeh  is  another  kind  of  camel-litter, 
resembling  the  Indian  hoiodah,  hy  winch  name 
(or  rather  hodaj)  it  is  sometimes  called.  It 
is  composed  of  a  small  square  ])latform  with  a 
canopy   or  arched    covering.     It   accommodates 
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hut  one  person,  and  is  placed  upon  the  back  of  a 
camel,  and  rests  upon  two  square  camel-chests, 
line  on  each  side  of  the  animal.  It  is  very  evi- 
dent, not  only  from  the  text  in  view,  but  from 
others,  tliat  the  Hebrews  had  litters;  and  there 
is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  they  were  the  same 
as  those  now  employed  in  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  where  there  are  still  the 
same  circumstances  of  climate,  the  same  domestic 
animals,  and  essentially  the  same  habits  of  life, 
as  in  the  Biblical  period. 

LIVER  053)  occurs  in  Exod.  xxix.  13,  22  ; 
Lev.  iii.  4,  10,^15;  iv.  9;  vii.  4]  viii.  16,  25; 
IX.  10,  19;  Prov.  vii.  23:  Lam.  ii.  11;  Ezek. 
xxi.  21.  The  Hebrew  word  is  generally  derived 
from  "T33,  ''  be  heavy,  in  reference  to  the  weight 
of  the  liver  .*s  the  lieaviest  of  all  the  viscera,  just 
as  in  Englisli  the  lungs  are  called  '  the  lights,'  from 
their  comparative  lightness.     Geicnius,  however, 

adduces    the    A'  '-'C    JlU,   meaning,    probably, 

' the  most  ])recionn,  -.fbich,  indeeil.  suits  the  notions 
of  the  ancient  Orientals,  who  estcenicil  the  liver 
(o  be  the  most  vauable  of  all  the  viscera,  because 
they  thought  it  most  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  blood,  and  held  that  '  in  the  blood  is  the 
life.'  In  all  the  instances  where  the  word  occurs 
in   the  Pentateuch,   it  forms  j)art  of  the  phrase 

i3Dn  hv  nnrr-n,  or  na^n  nnns  or  -in^n-p, 

translated  in  the  Authorized  \'crsion,  '  the  caul 
that  is  aljove  the  liver,'  ijiit  which  Gesenins,  rea- 
soning from  the  root,  understands  lo  be  ihe  great 
lobe  of  the  liver  itself,  rather  tliati  the  ca\d  over 
it;  which  latter  he  terms  omeyitum  minus  hepnti- 
oogattricwn,  and  whicii,  he  oi)ierv(s,  is  iiicon- 
aitierable  in  size,  and   has  N't  little   iat.     Jahn 
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thinks  the  smaller  lobe  to  be  meant.  The  }ihrase 
is  also  rendered  in  the  Sept.  Thv  \o0iiv  ro^ 
T^Traroj,  or  rhv  eVl  toS,  &c.,  '  the  lobe  or  lower 
pendent  of  the  liver,'  the  chief  object  of  attention 
in  the  art  of  hepatosco))y,  or  divination  by  fne 
liver  among  the  ancients.  (Jerome  gives  reticulum 
jecoris,  '  the  net  of  the  liver,'  and  arvina,  '  thf 
suet,'  and  ackps,  '  the  fat ;'  see  Bochart,  Hie^'oz. 
i.  498.)  It  appears  from  the  same  passages 
that  it  was  burnt  upon  the  altar,  and  not  eaten 
as  sacrificial  food  (Jahn,  Biblisches  Archiiol. 
^  -378,  n.  7).  The  liver  was  supposed  by  the 
ancient  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  to  be  the  seat 
of  the  passions,  pride,  love,  &c.  Thus,  Gen. 
xlix.  6,  '•  will)  their  assembly  let  not  n3D  (lite- 
rally, 'my  liver'^  be  united;'  Sept.  rot  vjizarra. , 
see  also  Heb.  of  Ps.  xvi.  9;  Ivii.  9;  cviii.  2: 
and  Aiiacieon,  Ode  iii.  fin.  ;  Tlieocritus,  Idyll. 
xi.  1()  ;  Horace,  Carm.  i.  13.  4  ;  25.  15  ; 
iv.  1.  12  ;  and  the  Notes  of  the  Delphin 
edition;  comp.  also  Persius,  Sat.  v.  129;  Ju- 
venal, Sat  V.  647.  Wounds  in  the  liver  were 
supposed  lo  be  mortal ;  thus  the  expressions  in 
Prov.  vii.  23,  '  a  dart  through  his  liver,'  and 
Lam.  ii.  11,'  my  liver  is  poured  out  upon  the 
earth,'  are  each  of  them  a  periphrasis  for  death 
itself.  So  also  ^schylus  uses  the  words  617701^61 
Ttpbs  TfKap  to  describe  a  mortal  wound  {Agu- 
memnofi,  1.  442).  The  passage  in  Ezekiel  con- 
tains an  interesting  reference  to  the  most  ancient 
of  all  modes  of  divination,  by  the  inspection  of 
the  viscera  of  animals  and  even  of  mankind 
sacrificially  slaughtered  for  the  jRupose.  It  is 
there  said  that  the  king  of  Babylon,  among  other 
modes  of  divination  refeired  to  in  the  same  verse, 
'  looked  upon  the  liver.'  The  Cambridge  manu- 
script of  the  Sept.  gives  ^irari  (TKo-K^craff&aL ;  other 
copies  use  the  precise  technical  term  rjTraToaKo- 
TTTjiTaaOat.  The  liver  was  always  considered  the 
most  important  organ  in  the  ancient  art  of 
li!xtispicium,  or  divination  by  the  entrails.  Phi- 
lostratus  felicitously  describes  it  as  '  the  prophe- 
sying tripod  of  all  divination"  (Life  of  Apollo- 
nius,  viii.  7.  5).  The  rules  by  wiiich  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  judged  of  it  are  am])ly  detailed  in 
Adams's  Roman  Antiquiiics,  p.  261,  &c.,  Lond. 
1834  ;  and  in  Potter's  ArchcBolugia  Grrrca, 
i.  310,  Lond.  1775.  It  is  an  interesting  inquiry 
how  this  regard  to  it  originated.  Vitruvius  sug- 
gests a  plausible  theory  of  the  first  rise  u(  /lepa- 
toscopy.  He  says  the  ancients  inspected  tlie 
livers  of  those  animals  which  frequented  the 
places  where  they  wished  to  settle  ;  and  if  they 
found  the  liver,  to  which  they  chiefly  ascribed 
the  process  of  sanguification,  was  injured,  they 
concluded  that  the.  water  and  nourishment  col- 
lected in  such  localities  were  imwholesome 
(i.  4).  But  divination  is  coeval  and  co-exten- 
sive with  a  belief  in  the  divinity.  We  ac- 
cept the  argument  of  the  Stoics,  ^  sunt  Di :  ergo 
est  Divinatio.^  We  know  that  as  early  as  the 
days  of  Cain  and  Abel  there  were  certain  means 
of  communication  between  God  and  man,  and 
that  those  means  were  cctinected  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  animals  ;  and  we  prefer  to  consider  tho.se 
means  as  the  source  of  (Hvination  in  later  ages, 
conceiving  that  when  the  real  tokens  of  the 
divine  interest  witii  which  the  primitive  families 
of  man  were  favoured  ceased,  in  consequence  ol 
tlie  multiplying  of  human  transgressions,  tlwii 
desceiiilanis  ("udeavoured   to  obtain  counsel  a- v' 
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infumMtion  hy  tlie  same  external  observances. 
We  believe  that  tliiis  only  will  the  minute  resem- 
blances be  aecounted  for,  which  we  discover  be- 
tween the  dii5'erent  methods  of  divination,  utfeily 
untraceable  to  reason,  but  which  have  jjrevailed 
from  unknown  antiquity  among  the  most  distant 
regions.  Cicero  ascribes  divination  by  this  and 
other  means  to  what  he  calls  '  the  heroic  ages," 
by  wiiicli  term  we  kno\y  he  means  a  period  ante- 
ceiieut  to  all  historical  documents  (De  ZJa'iwa- 
iione\  Prometheus,  in  the  play  of  that  title 
(!.  474,  &c.),  lays  claim  to  having  taught  man- 
kind the  different  kinds  of  divination,  and  that 
of  extispicy  among  the  rest ;  and  Prometheus, 
according  to  Servius  {ad  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  42),  in- 
structed the  Assyrians  ;  and  we  know  from  sacred 
record  that  Assyria  was  one  of  the  countries  first 
jieopled.  It  is  further  important  to  remark  that 
the  tirst  recorded  instance  of  divination  is  that 
of  the  feraphim  of  Lalian,  a  native  of  Padan- 
aram,  a  district  bordering  on  that  country 
(1  .Sam.  xix.  13,  16),  but  by  which  terapliiin 
both  the  Sept.  and  Josephus  understood  ■^irap 
rdv  alySiv  '■  ihe  liver  of  goats'  (Ajitiq.  vi.  11. 
4j;  nor  does  VVhiston,  perhaps,  in  his  note  on 
that  passage,  unreasonably  conijilain  that,  '  since 
the  modern  Jews  have  lost  the  signification  of 
ihe  word  ^*3D,  and  since  this  rendering  of  the 
Sept.,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Josephus,  are 
here  so  much  more  clear  and  probable,  it  is 
unaccountable  that  our  commentators  should  so 
much  hesitate  as  to  its  true  interpretation ' 
(Whiston's  Josephus,  p.  169,  note,  Edinb.  1S2S  ; 
Bochart,  \. 'i\,  De  Caprarwn  Noviinibus ;  En- 
cijdopadia  'Mctropolitana,  art.  '  Divination;' 
Rosenmiiller's  ScholiM  on  the  several  jjassages 
leferred  to;  Perizonius,  aduElian.  ii.  31 ;  Peucer, 
De  Prtrcipuis  Divinationum  Generibus,  &c., 
Witteberg,  1560).— J.  F.  D. 

LIZARD  (ny  tzab,  n3  coach,  MKtp^  letaah, 
nf^JX  anakah,  nOtJ'jri  thmsemeth,  \yd\T\  chomet, 
TV^jy^  semmamith).  Under  this  denomination 
the  modern  zoologist  places  all  the  cold-blooded 
animals  that  have  Ihe  conformation  of  serpents 
with  the  addition  of  four  feet.  Thus  viewed,  as 
one  great  fiimily,  they  constitute  »he  Saurians, 
Lacertinae,  and  Lacertidaj  of  authors  ;  embracing 
numerous  generical  divisions,  which  commence 
v/ith  ihe  largest,  that  is,  the  crocodile  group,  and 
pass  through  sundry  others,  a  variety  of  species, 
formidaiile,  disgusting,  or  pleasing  in  appearance 
— some  equally  frequenting  the  land  and  water, 
others  aljsolately  confined  to  the  earth  and  to  the 
most  arid  deserts ;  and  though  in  general  harm- 
less, there  are  a  few  with  disputed  properties,  some 
being  held  to  poison  or  corrode  by  means  of  the 
exudation  of  an  ichor,  and  others  extolled  as 
Aphrodisiacs,  or  of  medical  use  in  pharmacy  ;  but 
these  properties  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  are  unde- 
termined or  illusory.  Of  some  genera,  such  as  the 
crocodile  and  cliameleon,  we  have  already  made 
mention  [Chameleon;  Ckocodij.e;  Dragon; 
Leviathan],  and  therefore  we  shall  confine  our 
present  remarks  to  the  lizards  that  are  inhabitants 
►f  Western  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  to  thdse  more 
particularly  noticed  in  the  Bible.  Of  these 
commentators  indicate  six  or  seven  species, 
whereof  some  indeed  may  be  misapprehended  ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  tiie  regions  of  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  Egypt  are  overrun  with  animals  of 
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this  family,  there  is  every  renscn  tc  expect  al 
lusion  to  more  tlian  one  genus  in  the  Scrijitures, 
where  so  many  observations  and  similes  are 
derived  from  the  natural  objects  which  wer.i 
familiar  to  the  various  writers.  Among  th(> 
names  enumerated  above,  Bochart  refers  3^{ 
Izab  (Lev.  xi.  29)  to  one  of  the  group  of  Mo- 
nitors or  Varanus,  the  Nilo'ic  lizard.  Lacerta 
Nilotica,  Varanus  Niloticus,  or  Waran  of  (he 
Arabs.  Like  the  other  of  this  form,  it  is  jiossessed 
of  a  tail  double  the  lengt'i  of  the  body,  but 
is  not  so  well  known  in  Palestine^  where  'iieve 
is  only  one  real  river  (Jordan),  whiih  is  nut 
tenanted  by  this  sjiecies.  We  have  already 
shown  that  the  true  crocodile  frequented  the 
shores  and  marshes  of  the  coast  down  to  a  com- 
jjaratively  late  period  ;  and  therefore  it  may  well 
have  had  a  more  specific  name  than  Leviathan — 
a  word  apparently  best  suited  to  tlie  dignilied 
and  lofty  diction  of  the  proi)hets,  and  clearly  of 
more  general  signification  than  the  more  collo- 
quial designation.  Jerome  was  of  this  opinion; 
and  it  is  thus  likely  that  tzab  was  applied 
to  both,  as  toaran  is  now  considered  (;nly  a 
variety  of,  or  a  young,  crocodile.  There  is  a 
second  of  the  same  group,  Lacerta  Scincus  of 
Merrem  (Varamis  Arenarius),  Waran-el-hard, 
also  reaching  to  six  feet  in  length ;  and  a  third, 
not  as  yet  clearly  described,  whicii  appears  to  be 
larger  than  either,  growing  to  nine  feet,  aud 
co\ered  with  bright  cupreous  scales.  This  last 
prefers  rocky  and  stony  situations.  It  is  in  this 
section  of  the  Saurians  that  most  of  the  gigantic 

fossil  species,  the  real  D''?''Si"}3  beti-nephilim, 
•children  of  the  giants,'  aie  found  to  be  located  ; 
and  of  the  existing  species  some  are  reported  to 
possess  great  strength.  One  of  the  last- mentioned 
pursues  its  prey  on  land  with  a  rapid  bounding 
action,  feeds  on  the  larger  insects,  and  is  said  to 
attack  game  in  a  body,  sometimes  destroying 
even  sheep.  The  Arabs,  in  agreement  \vith  the 
ancients,  assert  that  this  species  will  do  fierce  and 
victorious  battle  with  serpents. 

Considerations  like  these  induce  us  to  assign 
the  Hebrew  name  HD  coach  (a  designation  of 
strength)  to  the  species  of  the  desert ;  and  if  the 
Nilotic  \caran  be  the  tr.ab,  then  the  Arabian 
dhab,  as  Bruce  asseits,  will  be  Varanus  Arenarius, 
or  Waran-el-hard  of  tlie  present  familiar  lan- 
guage, and  lOj'^  r>-  cliardaiin,  the  larger  copper- 
coloured  species  aiiove  noticed.  But  it  is  evident 
from  the  Arabic  authorities  quoted  by  Bochart,  and 
from  his  own  conclusions,  that  there  is  not  only 
confusion  among  the  species  of  lizard,  but  that 
the  ichneumon  of  Egypt  {Ilorpestes  Pharaonit^ 
is  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  these  Saurians. 


395.     [Ijicerta  .Stellio] 

We  come  next  to  the  group  of  lizards  mora 

pr(ij;€r]y  so  called,  which  Hebrew  commentftton 
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take  to  be  tlie  nXD?  letnah,  a  name  liaviiig  some 
alluBion  lo  jjoisoii  and  adhesiveness.  The  word 
occurs  only  once  (Lev.  xi.  30),  where  Saurians 
alontJ  apjjear  to  be  indicated.  If  the  Hebrew  root 
were  to  guide  the  decision,  letaah  would  be  another 
nam«  for  the  gecko  or  anaka,  for  there  is  but  one 
speci«»3  which  can  be  deemed  venomous  ;  and  witli 
regar.l  to  tlie  quality  of  adhesiveness,  though  the 
yeckos  |)ossess  it  most,  numerous  common  lizards 
run  up  and  down  perpendicular  walls  with  great 
facility.  We,  therefore,  take  1301  PI  cAo?«e/,  or 
'.\€  s-i.'-i.l  lizard  of  Bochart,  to  be  the  true  lizard, 
sfcvtral  (probably  many)  species  existing  in  my- 
riads on  the  rocks  in  sandy  places,  and  in  ruins  in 
every  part  of  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
There  is  one  s}>ecies  particularly  abundant  and 
siriall,  well  known  in  Arabia  by  the  name  of  Sara- 
liaiidi.  We  now  come  to  the  Stelliones,  which 
have  been  confounded  with  the  noxious  geckos 
and  others  from  the  lime  of  Aldrovandus,  and 
thence  have  been  a  source  of  inextricable  trouble 
to  Commentators.  They  are  best  known  l)y  the 
bundles  of  starlike  spines  on  the  body.  Among 
thf'se  Lacerta  Stellio,  StcU'io  Orientalis,  the  Kpo- 
K65ei\os  of  the  Greeks,  and  harduti  of  the  Arabs, 
is  abundant  in  the  east,  and  a  great  frequenter  of 
ruinous  walls.  The  genus  Uromastix  oilers  Stellio 
S/)inipes  of  Daud.  or  Ur-Spinipes,  two  or  three 
feet  long,  of  a  fine  green,  and  is  the  species  wliich 
is  believed  to  strike  with  the  tail ;  hence  formerly 
ib^nominated  Caudi  Vcrbera.  It  is  frequent  in 
tlie  deserts  around  Egypt,  and  is  j)robably  the 
iriiaril  of  tlie  Arabs.  Another  subgenus,  named 
Trapelus  by  Cuvier,  is  exemplified  in  the  Tr. 
Aujypticus  of  Geoff.,  with  a  spinous  swelled  body, 
but  remarkable  for  the  faculty  of  changing 
colour  more  rapidly  than  the  chameleon. 

Next  we  ])lace  tlie  Geckotians,  among  which 
tomes  np3tJ  anakah,  in  our  versions  denominated 
fvrret,  but  which  is  with  more  jiropriety  trans- 
ferred to  the  noisy  and  venomous  ahu-burs  of  the 
Arabs.  There  is  no  reason  for  admitting  the  verb 
P2N  anak,  to  groan,  to  cry  out,  as  railical  for  the 
name  of  the  ferret,  an  animal  totally  unconnected 
with  the  preceding  and  succeeding  siiecies  in  Lev. 
xi.  29,  30,  and  originally  found,  so  far  as  we  know, 
only  in  Western  Africa,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
.S[)ain,  prowling  noiselessly,  and  beaten  to  death 
without  a  groan,  though  capable  of  a  feeble,  short 
scream  when  at  play,  or  when  suddenly  wounded. 
Taking  the  interpretation  'to  cry  out,"  so  little 
applicable  to  ferrets,  in  conjunction  with  the  whole 
\erse,  we  find  \.\\e  gecko,  like  all  the  sjiecies  of  this 
group  of  lizards,  remarkalile  for  the  loud  grating 
noise  which  it  is  apt  to  utter  in  the  roofs  and 
walls  of  houses  all  the  night  through  :  one,  indeed, 
is  sufficient  to  dispel  the  sleep  of  a  whole  lamily. 
The  particular  species  most  prol)ably  meant  is  the 
lacerta  gecko  of  Hasselquist,  the  gecko  lobatus  of 
(leotlioy,  distinguished  by  having  the  soles  of  the 
feet  dilated  and  striated  like  open  fans,  from 
whence  a  poisonous  ichor  is  said  to  exude,  in- 
(latniiig  the  liuman  skin,  and  hifecting  food  that 
may  have  been  trod  upon  by  the  animal.  Hence 
the  .4rab:c  name  of  abu-burs,  or  '  father  leprosy,' 
at  Cairo.  The  species  extends  northwards  in 
Svria;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  gecko 
fascicularis,  or  tarctitola,  of  South-Eastern  Europe 
lie  not  also  an  inhabilant  of  Palestine;  and  in 
that  case  the  n"'ODB'  semmnmiih  of  Bochart 
would  fiiii  an  appropriate  location. 
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To  these  we  add  the  Chnmeleons,  already  de- 
scribed [Chameleon]  ;  and  then  follows  tbe 
Scinciis  (in  antiquity  the  name  of  varanut 
areiiarius),  among  which  lacerta  scinnis,  Linn., 
or  scincus  officinalis,  is  the  el-adda  of  tlie  Arabs, 
figured  by  Bruce,  and  well  known  in  the  old 
pharmacy  of  Europe.  .S.  cyprius,  or  lacerta 
cyprius  scincoides,  a  large  greenish  species, 
marked  with  a  pale  line  on  each  flank,  occurs 
also  ;  and  a  third,  scincus  variegatiis  or  ocillatus, 
often  noticed  on  account  of  its  round  black  spots, 
each  marked  with  a  pale  streak,  and  commonly 
having  likewise  a  stripe  on  each  flank,  of  a  pale 
colour. 

Of  the  species  of  Seps,  that  is,  viviparous  ser- 
pent-lizards, having  the  body  of  snakes,  with  four 
weak  limbs,  a  species  with  only  three  toes  on 
each  foot,  the  lacerta  chalcides  of  Linn.,  appears 
to  extend  to  Syria. — C.  H.  S. 

LOAN.  The  Mosaic  laws  which  relate  to  th"9 
subject  of  borrowing,  lending,  and  rejiaying,  are  in 
substance  as  follows  : — If  an  Israelite  became  poor, 
what  he  desired  to  borrow  was  to  be  freely  lent  to 
him,  and  no  interest,  either  of  money  or  produce, 
could  be  exacted  from  him  ;  interest  might  be 
taken  of  a  foreigner,  but  not  of  an  Israelite  by 
another  Israelite  ( Exod.  xxii.  25;  Deut.  xxiii. 
19,  20;  Lev.  xxv.  35-38).  At  the  end  of  every 
seven  years  a  lemission  of  debts  was  ordained; 
every  creditor  was  to  remit  what  he  bad  lent : 
of  a  foreigner  tlie  loan  might  be  exacted,  but  not 
of  a  brother.  If  an  Israelite  wished  to  borrow,  be 
was  not  to  be  refused  because  the  year  of  remis- 
sion was  at  hand  (Deut.  xv.  1-11).  Pledges 
might  be  taken,  but  not  as  such  the  mill  or  the 
ujiper  millstone,  for  that  would  be  to  take  a  man's 
life  in  pledge.  If  the  pledge  was  raiment,  it  was 
to  be  given  back  before  sunset,  as  being  needful 
for  a  covering  at  night.  The  widow's  garment 
could  not  be  taken  in  pledge  (Exod.  xxii.  26, 
27  ;  Deut.  xxiv.  6,  17).  A  part  of  the  last  pass- 
age we  must  cite  entire,  as  showing  a  most  ami- 
aide  and  considerate  spirit  on  the  part  of  Moses 
towards  the  poor  :  '  When  thou  dost  lend  thy 
lirother  anything,  thou  shalt  not  go  into  his  house 
to  fetch  his  pledge  ;  ihou  shalt  stand  abroad,  and 
the  man  to  whom  thou  dost  lend  shall  bring  out 
the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee;  and  if  the  man  be 
poor  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge  :  in  any 
case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when 
the  sun  goeth  down,  that  he  may  sleep  in  1  is  own 
raiment,  and  bless  thee  ;  and  it  shall  be  righteous- 
ness unto  thee  before  the  Lord  thy  God."  The 
strong  and  impressive  manner  in  which  the  duty 
of  lending  is  enjoined,  is  worthy  of  being  exhibited 
in  the  words  of  Scripture  :  '  If  there  be  among 
you  a  poor  man  of  one  of  thy  brethren,  thou  shall 
not  harden  thy  lieart  nor  shut  thine  hand  from 
thy  poor  brother,  but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand 
wide  unto  him,  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  suffi- 
cient (or  his  need.  Beware  that  there  be  not  a 
thought  in  thy  wicked  heart,  saying,  the  year  of 
release  is  at  hand,  and  thine  eye  be  evil  against 
thy  ])oor  brother,  and  thou  givest  him  nought, 
and  he  cry  unto  the  Lord  against  tliee,  and  it  be 
sin  unto  thee  :  thou  shalt  surely  give  him,  and 
thine  heart  shall  not  be  grieved  when  thou  givest 
unto  him  ;  because  that  for  this  thin.g  ti:e  Lord 
thy  God  shall  ble.ss  thee  in  all  thy  works  and  in 
all  tiiat  thou  puttest  thy  hand  unto.' 

These  laws  relating  to  loans  may  wear  a  8tiaD{» 
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A<n\  somewliat  re|Rilsive  aspect  to  tiie  meie  rno- 
dern  reader,  and  cannot  l»e  understood,  eitlier  in 
their  bearing  or  tlieir  sanctions,  unless  considered 
fro:n  the  Bihlical  point  of  view.  The  land  of 
Canaan  (as  thf  mtire  world)  belonged  to  its 
Creator,  but  was  given  of  God  to  tlie  descendants 
of  Abraham  under  certain  conditions,  of  which 
this  liberality  to  tiie  needy  was  one.  The  power 
of  getting  loans  theiefore  was  a  jiart  of  the  poor 
matig  inheritance.  It  was  a  lieri  on  the  land  (the 
source  of  all  property  with  agricultural  people), 
which  was  as  valid  as  the  tenure  of  any  given 
portion  l)y  the  tribe  or  family  to  whose  lot  it  had 
fallen.  This  is  the  light  in  wliich  the  Mosaic 
polity  represents  the  matter,  and  in  tliis  light,  so 
long  as  that  polity  letained  its  force,  would  it,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  be  regarded  by  the  owners  of 
property.  Thus  the  execution  of  this  ])articular 
law  was  secured  by  the  entire  force  with  which 
the  constitution  itself  was  recommended  and  sus- 
tained. But  as  human  sellishne-s  might  in  time 
endanger  this  particular  set  of  laws,  so  Moses 
applied  special  snjiport  to  the  poss  bly  weak  ])ait. 
Hence  the  empiiasis  with  which  he  enjoins  the 
duty  of  lending  to  tlie  needy.  Of  this  emphasis 
the  very  essence  is  the  sanction  supjilied  by  that 
special  providence  which  lay  at  the  very  basis 
of  the  Mosaic  commonwealth  ;  so  that  lending  to 
the  destitLite  came  to  be  enforced  with  all  the 
}X)wer  dorivalde  from  the  exjiress  will  of  God,  of 
the  Almighty  Cieator,  of  the  Redeemer  of  Israel, 
of  Him  whose  favour  was  life  and  whose  frown 
was  dismay  and  ruin. 

It  is  impossible  riof  to  admire  the  benevolence 
whicli  runs  through  tlie  entiie  of  this  jiiece  of 
leg-islation  ;  and  when  the  age  to  which  its  origin 
is  referred,  and  tlie  peculiar  circumstances  under 
"."liicli  it  was  produced,  are  consideied,  our  a<l- 
mirailcn  rises  to  a  very  high  pitch,  and  we  feel 
tliat  it  is  most  insufficient  piaise  to  say  that 
nothing  80  benign  in  spirit  had  lieen  previonsiy 
conceived  ;  nothing  moie  benedcent  and  humane 
has  lieen  carried  into  ellect,  even  since  .Fesus  came 
to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.  The  conduct  which 
'he  Romans  observed  towards  the  debtor  all'ords  a 
sirik'.ng  contrast  to  what  is  thus  required  by 
Mcises.  Insolvent  del>tors  might  be  comjielled  to 
serve  their  creditors,  and  often  had  to  endure 
treatment  as  bad  as  that  of  slaves  (Liv.  ii.  2'i ; 
A.  Gell.  XX.  1,  19;  Appian,  Jtnl.  p.  10).  In 
Athens  also  the  creditor  had  a  claim  to  the  per- 
Eou  of  tiie  debtor  (Pint.  Vit.  Sol.  IT)).  Moses 
himself  seems  to  have  admitted  .some  restrictions 
to  his  l)ene\olent  laws;  for  from  Lev.  xxv.  39,  sq., 
it  appeals  that  a  jioor  Israelite  might  be  sold  to 
one  possessed  of  substance  :  he  was,  however,  to 
serve,  not  as  a  bond,  but  as  a  hiied  servant,  wiio 
at  tie  juliilee  was  restored  with  his  children  to 
entire  libeity,  so  that  he  might  return  unto  the 
possession  of  his  fathers. 

That  the  system  of  law  regarding  loans  was 
carried  into  eH'''Ct  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  It 
formed  an  essential  ])art  of  the  general  constitution, 
and  therefore  came  recommended  with  the  entire 
sanction  which  that  systs  n  had  on  its  own  be- 
half; nor  were  there  any  predominant  antagonist 
principles  at  work  which  would  prevent  this  from 
procee<liiig  step  by  step,  in  its  ]iropi'r  place  and 
'ime,  with  the  residue  of  the  Mosaic  legislation. 
Nor  do  the  ])assages  of  Scripture  (Jolt  xxii.  0  ; 
xxiv.  3;   Matt,  xviii.  2S ;  Pov.  xxviii.  8;  Kzek 
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xviii.  8;  Ps.  xv.  5;  cix.  H)  whi.h  give  us 
reason  to  think  that  usury  was  [iractised  and  the 
poor  delitor  op])ressed,  show  anything  but  those 
breaches  to  whicli  laws  are  alwavs  liable,  espe- 
cially in  a  ]ieriod  when  morals  grow  corrupt  and 
institutions  in  consequence  decline;  on  tlie  con- 
trary, the  stern  reproofs  which  such  violations 
called  forth  foi'cibly  demonstrate  that  the  legis- 
lation in  question  had  taken  ellect,  and  had  also 
exerted  a  poweiful  inlluence  on  the  national  cha- 
racter, and  on  the  spirit  with  whicli  the  misdeeds 
of  rich  oppressors  and  the  injuries  of  the  needy 
were  regarded. 

W'liile,  however,  the  benign  tendency  of  the 
laws  in  question  is  admitted,  may  it  not  be  ques- 
tioned whether  they  were  strictly  just?  Such  a 
doubt  could  arise  only  in  a  mind  wliich  viewed 
the  subject  from  the  position  of  our  actual  soi;ietv. 
A  modern  might  jilead  that  he  had  a  right  to  do 
what  he  pleased  with  his  own  ;  that  his  property 
of  every  kind — land,  food,  money — was  his  own; 
and  that  he  was  justilied  to  turn  all  and  each  part 
(o  account  for  !iis  own  benefit.  Apart  from  reli- 
gious considerations  this  position  is  ini)iregriable. 
But  such  a  view  of  ])ioperty  finds  no  s.ippoit  in 
the  Mosaic  institutions.  In  them  jiropeitv  has  a 
divine  origin,  and  its  use  is  intrusttvl  to  man  (  ri 
certain  conditions,  which  conditions  are  as  valid 
as  is  the  (enure  of  property  itself.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  the  entire  land — all  property — was  a  great 
loan,  a  loan  lent  of  God  to  the  peopJe  of  Israel, 
who  might  well  therefore  acquiesice  in  any  ar- 
rangement which  required  a  portion — a  small 
portion — of  this  loan  to  be  under  certain  circum- 
stances accessible  to  the  destitute.  This  \iew 
receives  confirmation  from  the  fact  that  interest 
might  be  taken  of  jiersons  who  were  not  Hebrews, 
and  therefore  lay  beyond  the  sjihere  eniliraced  by 
this  special  arrangement.  It  would  open  (oo  wide 
a  field  did  we  jiroceed  to  consider  how  far  the 
Mosaic  system  might  be  apjilicable  in  tne  woild 
at  large;  but  this  is  very  clear  to  our  mind,  that 
the  theory  of  ])ro[ieity  on  which  it  rests — that  is, 
making  jiroperty  to  be  divine  in  its  oiigin,  and 
therefore  tenable  only  on  the  fulfilment  of  such 
conditions  as  the  gieat  laws  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality enforce — is  more  true  and  more  philoso- 
phical (except  in  a  college  of  atheists)  than  the 
nanow  and  baneful  ideas  which  ordinarily  pievail. 

Had  the  Hebrews  enjoyed  a  free  intercourse 
with  other  nations,  the  jiermissioii  to  fake  usury  of 
foreigners  might  have  had  the  efliect  of  impover- 
ishing Palestine  by  an'ording  a  strong  iniluce- 
meiit  for  employing  capital  abroad  :  but,  under 
the  actual  restrictions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  this  evil 
was  inqiossible.  Some  not  inconsiderable  advan- 
tages must  have  ensued  from  the  observance  of 
these  laws.  The  entire  alienation  and  loss  of  the 
lent  ])roperty  were  prevented  l>y  that  peculiar  in- 
stitution which  restored  to  every  man  iiis  pro)  eriy 
at  the  great  year  of  release.  In  llie  interval  be- 
tween the  jubilees  the  system  under  coii-iideratioii 
would  tend  to  prevent  those  inequalities  of  soc'al 
condition  which  always  arise  rapidly,  and  which 
have  not  seldom  brought  disaster  and  ruin  on 
states.  The  afTluent  were  required  to  ]>art  with 
a  jiortioii  of  their  aflluenre  to  snp)ily  (he  wants 
of  the  needy,  without  exacting  that  recomjieii^e 
whii  h  would  only  make  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  more  needy  ;  thus  superinducing  a  state  of 
things  scarcelv  more   injurious  to  (he  one  thai>  to 
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t".:e  other  of  ili-.-se  two  yiaitiea.  Tiiere  was  also 
in  this  systim  a  strongly  conservative  inrUience. 
Agriculline  was  the  lonndation  ot  tlie  coustilu- 
tioii.  Hail  nioiiey-leiniiii^  lieen  a  trade,  nioiiey- 
makinj^  would  als  i  ha\e  heen  eagerly  ])ursued. 
Cupif.il  would  Ue  withdrawn  i'roin  the  land;  the 
agriculturist  would  pass  into  the  usurer ;  huge 
jiieqiialities  would  arise;  commerce  would  as- 
§ume  |)redoniiuaiice,  and  the  entire  comiminwealth 
be  overturned— changes  and  evils  which  were  pre- 
vented, or,  it  not  so,  certainly  retarded  and  al)ated, 
by  the  Code  ot"  laws  regarding  loans.  As  it  was, 
ths  graduallv  increasing  wealth  of  the  country  was 
in  tiie  main  laid  out  on  the  sod,  so  as  to  augment 
its  proiiucliveness  and  distriliute  its  i)Ounlies. 

These  views  may  prepare  the  reader  for  con- 
sidering the  doctrine  of  'liie  Great  Teacher '  on 
the  subject  of  loans.  It  is  found  forcildy  ex- 
pressed in  Luke's  Gospel  (vi.  Hi.  35):  'If  ye 
lend  to  them  of  whom  ye  hope  to  receive,  what 
th  ink  have  ye?  for  sin\iers  also  lend  to  sinners,  to 
receive  as  much  again  :  l)ut  love  ye  your  enemies, 
and  do  good,  and  lend,  hoping  for  nothing  again; 
and  your  reward  shall  be  great,  anil  ye  shall  be 
the  children  of  tlie  Highest;  for  he  is  kind  unto 
the  unthankful  and  to  the  evil.'  The  meaning 
of  the  passage  is  distinct  and  full,  unmistaktalj'e, 
and  not  to  be  evaded.  He  commands  men  to 
lend,  not  as  Jews  to  .lews,  but  even  to  enemies, 
witlKMit  asking  or  receiving  any  return,  afler  the 
manner  of  the  Great  Benefictor  of  the  Universe, 
who  sends  down  his  rains  and  bids  his  sun  to 
shine  (in  the  Helds  of  tlie  unjust  as  well  as  of  the 
just.  To  attempt  to  view  this  command  in  the 
light  of  reason  and  experience  would  require 
spice  wliicli  cannot  here  be  given;  but  we  must 
add,  that  any  attempt  to  explain  the  injunction 
away  is  most  unwortliy  on  the  part  of  profe.sstd 
disciples  of  Christ;  and  that,  not  impossibly  at 
•  east,  lidelity  to  the  behests  of  Him  whom  we 
call  L  ird  and  Master  would  of  itself  answer 
all  doultts  and  lemove  all  misgivings,  by  practi- 
cally showing  that  this,  as  every  other  doctrine 
til  it  fell  from  His  lips,  is  indeed  of  God  (John 
vii.  17}.— J.  R.  B. 
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LOCUST  {ovdvr,  Hemiptera;  species, Giyllus, 
Linn.).  There  are  ten  Hebrew  words  which  ap- 
yiear  to  signify  '  locust'  in  the  Old  restaiiietit  : 
I.  nSIS  arbeh;  2,  313  gob;  3.  DT|  (jaznm  ; 
4.  3311  chrn/<ih;  5.  ^^^J!]  chanamal ;  C.  ?"'pn 
chasil ;  1.  ?ll'in  chargol ;  8.  pp.l  yelek ;  9. 
Oy'TD  salani;  1(1.  ?y?V  tzelaizal.  It  has  been 
6upp;)sed,  however,  tliat  some  of  these  words 
demite  merely  the  dilVeient  states  through  which 
the  locust  passes  after  leaving  the  egg,  viz.  the 
larva,  the  piqia,  and  the  jierfect  insect — all  which 
much  resemble  each  other,  except  that  the  larva 
has  no  wings,  and  that  the  pupa  possesses  onlv  the 
rudiments  of  those  inembi^rs,  which  are  fully 
developed  nnly  in  the  adult  locust  (Michaelis, 
Supple/n.  ad  Lex.  lichr.  ii.  GG7,  1080).  But 
(his  sup))osition  is  manil'estly  wrong  with  regard 
to  the  (irst,  I'oiuili.  seventh,  and  eighth,  because, 
in  Lev.  xi.  '22,  the  word  U'D?,  '  after  his  kind,' 
or  species,  is  added  after  each  of  tiiem  (comp. 
irer.  14,  I"),  16).  it  is  most  iiroliable,  there- 
fl're,  that  all  llie  lest  are  also  llie  names  of  species. 
But    the    problem    is  to  asceitain   the  |iarticiilar 


s})ecies  intended  by  them  res|iect'vely.  Many 
writers  have  endeavoured  to  solve  it.  They  have 
first  examined  the  roots  of  these  names,  which  are 
nearly  all  the  resources  alforded  hy  the  Hihrew, 
since  there  is  only  one  instance  in  wliich  any  de- 
scriptive epithet  is  applieil  to  the  name  3/  a 
locust  which  might  assist  in  identifying  the 
91)ecie.s  (.ler.  li.  27),  '  the  rough  caterpillar.' 
Bochart  thus  slates  the  principle  of  this  method 
of  investigation  :  — '  Reslatetin  verbis,  et  ex  nomi- 
nibus  multa  eruuntur  qnie  ad  horuni  animalium 
natiiram  pertinent.' — '  The  thing  signitied  ig 
couched  in  the  woids,  and  out  of  the  names  many 
things  are  deduced  which  lelate  to  the  nature  ol 
these  creatures'  (^Hii-rozoico)!,  ii  Roseiimuller,  1 796, 
vol.  iii.  )).  251,  lil).  iv.  ]>,  ii.  c.  1).  But  aa 
Helirew  roots  all'ord  only  abstract  ideas,  these 
writers  next  endeavour  to  a.scertain  the  particular 
specie*  intended,  by  considering  to  what  s])eciea 
of  locu.st  the  general  characteristic  especially 
applies.  Thii  would  be  a  sufficiently  arduous 
task,  supposing  the  true  Hehiew  roots  to  lie 
known  ;  whereas  it  will  he  seen  that  severaj 
Hebrew  roots  often  compete  with  equal  claims  lor 
the  place  of  etymon  to  the  same  word.  The  roots 
of  the  cognate  ilialects,  to  which  these  writers 
resort  in  the  abswice  of  any  in  Hebiew,  which  is 
frequently  the  case,  are  chargealile  with  the  same 
vagueness  and  incertitude.  The  next  resource 
would  seem  to  be  the  ancient  versions;  but  the 
Septuagint,  even  in  the  most  ancient  and  accurate 
poitions  of  it,  seldom  gives  a  definite  r<  ndering. 
The  renderings  of  the  \'ulgate,  though  nearly  an 
echo  of  the  Sept.,  are  valnalde,  as  t'urni>liing  all 
the  illustration  which  Jeiome  could  give  in  the 
fifth  century,  liochart  has  observi  d,  that  all  the 
other  ancient  versions,  (..'haldaic,  Syriac,  and 
Arabic,  as  well  as  the  '1  arsfums  and  rabbins, 
afford  us  no  assistance  in  this  inquiry,  because 
'  vel  retinent  voces  Hebraeas,  vel  aliis  utuntur 
nihilo  niagis  notis' — '  they  either  retain  the  He- 
brew words  or  use  otheis  no  better  undeistood.' 
Our  only  materials,  then,  consist  id'  icasonings 
from  the  Hebrew  roots,  the  Sept.  and  A  ulg.,  and 
of  those  few  ])laces  where  the  deiinite  renderings 
they  give  can  be  illustrated  from  ancient  Gfreek 
ami  Roman  naturalists,  &c.  It  will  now  be 
attempted  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  results  of 
these  several  sources  of  imestigation. 

1.  ^3"l^^  arbc/i  ;  occurs  in  Kxod.  x.  4,  Sept. 
UKpiSa  ttoWtiv  (•  a  vast  llight  of  locusts,'  or  ]ieriia|i» 
indicating  that  several  species  were  employed), 
A'ulg.  lucustam;  and,  in  ver.  12,  13,  14,  19,  aKpis 
and  locusta,  Eng.  locusts;  Lev.  xi.  22,  fipovxav, 
brtichus,  locust;  Deul.  xxviii.  3S,  aKp'is,  /umatee, 
locust;  Juilg.  vi.  5;  vii.  12.  aKpis,  luciislarum, 
grasshoppers;  1  Kings  viii.  37,  fipouxos.  locusta, 
locust;  2  Chroii.  vi.  2'^,  dxpis.  /ncusta,  locusts; 
Job  xxxix.  20,  d-KpiSes.  lurustas,  grasshoppers ; 
Ps.  Ixxviii,  4G,  dxpiSi,  Symm.  aK(i\T]Ki,  lucnstte, 
locust:  Ps.  cv.  34,  a/cf)is,  Ivcustu,  locust;  Ps.  cix. 
23,  UKpiSes.  /octistce,  locust;  Prov.  xxx.  27,  aKpis^ 
/ocusfa,  locust;  Jer.  xlvi.  23,  clk piUa, /"rust a, gniss- 
hoppeis  :  Joel  i.  4;  li.  2.'),  dicpis.  laitjsla.  locust; 
Nahum  iii.  15.  ^povxos,  hr/nlii/s,  linu-.ts,  \  er.  17, 
oTTfAaiSos,  iocuslce,  locusts.  In  the  fi.regoiiig 
conspectus  the  word  n3"1N,  in  Exod.  x.,  ai 
indeed  everywheie  tlse,  occuis  in  the  singular 
numl>er  only,  though  it  is  there  associated  with 
veriis  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  (ver.  5,  6), 
as    are    the    corresponding    words    in    Sept.   and 
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*7'nla;.  Tliis  if  mi^l.t  lie,  as  a  noun  of  miiltlhnlo ; 
but  ir  will  he  ii'inlcrt-'il  probable  that  I'oiir  spi  cies 
weie  eiuployeii   in   the  plague  on  Egypt,  H^IN, 

^'DH,  ph'  and  ^DJH  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  4(1,  iV ;  cv. 
31).  These  n^ay  all  have  been  brought  into 
Eg-ypt  from  Ethiopia  (which  has  ever  been  the 
Ciaiile  of  all  kinds  of  locusts),  by  wliat  is  called 
in  Exodus,  Mhe  east  wind,'  since  Bochart  proves 
that  the  woid  wliich  properly  siffiiifies  'east' 
ol'ten  means  'soudi'  also.  The  word  nillN  t>iay 
he  usL'd  in  Lev.  xi.  22,  as  tlie  collective  name  for 
the  locust,  and  l)e  put  first  there  as  ilenotini;  also 
the  riost  numerous  species;  but  in  Joel  i.  1,  and 
Ps.  Ixxviii.  4G,  it  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
n.iiues  of  locusts,  and  is  mentioned  second,  as  if 
of  a  (lirierent  species;  just,  perha])s,  as  we  use 
the  w»':djl;/,  sonietiines  as  a  collective  name,  and 
at  others  for  a  particular  species  of  insect,  as 
when  speakinu;  of  tiie  hop,  turnip,  meat  lly,  X:c. 
Wlien  the  Hebrew  word  is  vised  in  reference  to  a 
pailicular  species,  it  has  been  supposed,  for  rea- 
sons which  will  ije  fjiveii,  to  denote  the  grijUus 
(/rcf/arius  or  tniiiratorius.  Moses,  therefbie,  in 
Exodus,  lelV'is  Pliaraoli  to  the  visitation  of  the 
locusts,  iis  well  known  in  Eirypf ;  but  the  plague 
would  seem  to  have  consisted  in  biinging  them 
into  that  country  in  unexampled  numbers,  con- 
sisting of  various  species  never  p<reviousIy  .seen 
there  (comp.  Exod.  x.  5,  6,  15).  Tlie  Sept.  word 
8povx'^i  (Lev.  xi.  22)  clearly  s1k;ws  that  the 
translator  uses  it  for  a  winged  species  of  locust, 
contjary  to  the  Latin  fathers  (as  Jerome,  Augus- 
tine. Grcrory,  &c. ;,  who  all  deline  the  bntchus  to 
be  the  unfledged  young  or  larva  of  ilie  locust,  atid 
who  call  it  attehihus  when  its  wing^  aie  jiaitiaiiy 
developed.,  and  iurustn  when  able  to  My  ;  alliiou.gh 
l.'otii  Sept.  an<l  \'ulg.  ascribe  flight  to  the  bruchus 
heie,  and  in  Nali.  iii.  17.  The  Greek  fathers,  cai 
the  other  hand,  uniformly  ascribe  to  the  ^pojxos 
both  wings  and  flight,  and  therein  agiee  with  the 
descriptions  of  the  ancient  Greek  naturalists. 
'J'hus  Theophiastus,  tlie  pu])il  of  Aristotle,  who, 
with  his  |)receptor,  was  probably  contemwra- 
lies  widi  th*-:  Sept.  translators  of  the  Pentateuch, 
jjlainly  sjieaks  of  it  as  a  distinct  species,  anil  not 
R  meie  stale  :  xa^efai  M^''  o('v  at  uKpiSes,  xi^AeTrtc- 
Tfpoi  Si  ol  o.TTfKa^oi.  KoX  TovTtiiv  ixaKiara  ous  Ka- 
\ovai  fipovKovs. — '  Tlie  oiKpiSes  (the  best  ascer- 
tained general  Gieek  word  for  the  locust)  are  inju- 
rious, the  aTTfKa^oi  still  more  so,  and  those  most 
of  all  which  they  call  ^povKoi'  (De  Anim.).  The 
Sept.  seems  to  recognise  the  peculiar  destructive- 
ness  of  the  ^podx"S  in  I  Kings  viii.  37  (but  lias 
merged  it  in  the  parallel  passage,  2  Chioii.),  and 
in  Nail.  iii.  1  j,  liy  adopting  it  lia'  n2"1N.  In  these 
jiassages  the  Sept.  translaluis  may  have  umlerslood 
tlie  G.  mif/rctiurms  or  yj-egarius  (Linn.),  which 
is  usually  considered  to  be  the  most  destructive 
species  (from  ^pSitXKW,  I  devour).  Yet  iu  Joel  i. 
4;  ii.  25,  they  have  applied  it  to  the  p?"i,  which. 
however,  appears  there  as  engaged  in  the  work  of 
destruction.  Hesychius,  iu  the  third  renturv, 
ex])lain3  the  ppovKos  as  d.KpiSmi'  u5os.  '  a  species 
®f  locust,'  tiiough,  he  observes,  applied  in  his  time 
toy  diilerent  natluns  to  dili'erent  species  of  locusts, 
and  by  some  to  the  drr^AaBos.  May  not  his 
testimony  to  this  effect  illustrate  the  various  uses 
ef  the  word  by  the  Sept.  in  (lie  minor  prophets? 
Our  translators  have  wrongly  adopted  the  word 
'  grassiiojjper'   iii  Judg.  ami  Jer.  xlvi.  23,  where 
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'  locusts'  w<nil<l  certainly  have  better  illustrated 
the  iilea  of  '  inniimeiable  iiinltitinhs;'  and  here, 
as  elsewhere,  have  departetl  fiom  their  professed 
rule,  '  not  to  vary  fioni  tlie  sense  of  that  whioii 
they  had  translated  before,  if  the  word  signilied 
the  same  in  l)otli  places'  (Translators  to  the  reader, 
ad  Jiiiem).  The  Hebrew  wind  in  question,  is 
usually  derived  from  n3"l,  '  to  luullipiy  '  or  '  be 
numerous,'  because  the  locust  is  lemaikably  pro- 
line ;  which,  as  a  general  name,  is  certainly  not 
inajiplicable  ;  and  it  is  thence  also  iufened,  diat 
it  denotes  the  G.  intr/rafortus,  because  tiiat  sjiecies 
often  appears  in  large  nnmbeis.  However,  the 
largest  liijhl  ol' locusts  upni  record,  calcuhited  to 
iiave  extended  o\er  5UI)  miles,  and  which  <iarkened 
the  air  like  an  eclipse,  and  was  supposed  to  come 
from  Arabia,  did  not  consist  of  tie  G.  miyratorius, 
but  of  a  red  speeies  (Kirby  and  Spence,  Introd. 
toEntomolo(jy.\.  21U);  and,  according  to  Foiskal, 
the  species  which  now  chieHy  infests  Arabia,  and 
which  he  names  G.  greyaiius,  is  distinct  IVorn 
the  G.  ?/)igntioriiis  of  Linn.  {Ency.  Br.t.  art.  '  Va,- 
tomology,'  p.  193 J.  Others  ilerivethe  word  from 
3~IK,'to  lie  liidj'or'in  ambush,'  because  the  newly 
hatched  locust  emerges  from  the  ground.,  or  because 
the  locust  besieges  vegetables.  Ro-senmiiller 
justly  remarks  upon  such  etyinokigies,  and  the  in- 
ferences made  from  them,  '  Quam  inlirmum  vei6 
sit  hujusmoili  e  solo  nomiiiis  ety.iio  pttitnm 
argumentiim,  unusquis(pie  ir.telliget  i.p^e.'  He 
adds,  'Nee  alia  est  ratio  leliquaium  specieiuni' 
(Schol.  in  Joel  i.  4).  '  How  pivcaiious  tinly  the 
reasoning  is,  derived  in  this  manner  from  tlic 
mere  etymology  of  the  word,  every  body  may  un- 
derstand tor  himself.  Nor  is  the  principle  other- 
wise in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  species  '  He  also 
remarks  that  the  references  to  the  destructive- 
ness  of  locusts,  which  are  often  derived  from  the 
roots,  simply  coicur  in  this,  that  locusts  c.  nsume 
and  do  mischief.  Illustiations  (jf  the  ])ro|)rieiy  of 
his  lemaiks  will  abound  as  we  proceed.  Still  it 
by  no  means  fullows  from  a  coincidence  of  the 
Hebrew  roots,  in  this  oranyother  meaning,thal  the 
learned  amoug  the  ancient  Jews  did  not  lecognise 
ditleient  species  in  the  different  names  of  locu.sts. 
The  English  word  Jiy,  from  the  Saxon _/!!eo«,  the 
Heb.  P]iy,  and  its  lepre-entative  'fowl'  in  the 
Eng.  \  eisioii  (Gen.  i.  20,  &c.),  all  exjiiess  both 
a  general  and  specific  idea.  Even  a  modern 
entomologist  niiglit  speak  of  'the  flies"  in  a  room, 
while  aware  that  from  50  to  100  dilVereiit  spe- 
cies annually  visit  our  aiiartments.  The  scrij)- 
tures  use  populir  language;  hence  'the  mul- 
titude,' '  the  devourei,'  or  •  the  daikener,'  may 
have  been  the  familiar  appellations  lor  certain 
species  of  locusts.  'J'lie  common  Greek  words 
for  locusts  and  gia.ssliojip!  is,  &-c.,  are  of  them- 
selves equally  indefinite;  yet  iliey  also  served  for 
the  names  of  species,  as  axpls,  the  locust  generally, 
from  the  tops  of  vegetaliles,  on  which  the"  locust 
feeds  ;  but  it  is  also  used  as  the  proper  name  of  a 
particular  species,  as  the  grasshopper:  rtrpairre- 
pvWis, '  four-winged,'  isajijilied  sometin  es  to  the 
grasshopjier  ;  rpw^aWis,  from  rpwyai,  '  to  chew.' 
sometimes  to  the  caterpillar.  Yet  the  Greeks  liiid 
also  distinct  names  restricted  to  paiticular  at*' 
cies,  as  uvos,  iu.u\oupis,  KepKonnj.  &c.  'I'lie  Hebrew 
names  may  also  have  ser\ed  similar  ]mrposes. 

2.  312  gub,  Isa.  xxxiii.  4;  Sept.  aKpiSas ; 
Vulg.  is  deficient  ;  Eng.  locusts;  Amos  vii.  1 
iiriyovfi  aKpidwv  ;  Aquila,    fiopd5wv  ( voratrices^ 
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locusfop,  ^raaslio/ipers ;  Nab.  iii.  17,  aTTE?i.€0os, 
lociistac,  giassi>oj)per».  Hcie  the  lexicogiaphers, 
finding  no  Hebrew  root,  resort  to  the  Anihic. 
Bdchart  derives  it  from  the  Arabic*  S35,  '  to 
creep  oat"  (of  the  grouii'l),  as  tlie  locusts  do 
in  spring.  IJiit  this  applies  to  the  young  of 
all  species  ol"  locusts,  and  liis  quotations  fVom 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  occur  niiCortunately  in  ge- 
neral descriptions  of  the   locust.      Casfell  gives 

aiiotiier  Arabic  root  (v_.-iP>-)  HX3.  semii,'  to  cut' 
or  '  tear,'  but  this  is  open  to  a  similar  objection. 
P.iikhnrst  pro)>oses  33.  anything  gibbous,  curved, 
or  arched,  and  gravely  adds,  'the  locust  in  the 
ccJerjjillar  state,  so  called  from  its  shape  in 
general,  or  from  its  continually  hnnchinf/  out  its 
bick  in  moving.'  The  Sept.  word  in  Nahnm, 
e.TTe\€l3os,  has  already  l)een  shown  to  mean  a 
peiftfct  insect  and  species.  Accordingly,  Aris- 
tM]e  speaks  of  its  parturition  and  eggs  (Hist. 
Aniin.  V.  29  ;  so  also  Plutarch,  7>c  Isid.  et  Osir.). 
It  seems,  ho.vever,  not  unlikely  that  it  means  a 
wiuijlcss  species  of  locust,  genus  Podisma  of  La- 
treiile.  Grasslio])pe!s,  wbic,h  arrtjf  tiiis  kind,  he  in- 
cludes under  the  genus  Tettix.  Hesychius  defines 
the  aTTcAe^oj  as  dicpis  ixuipd,  '  a  small  locust;' 
and  Pliny  mentions  it  as  '  locustarum  minimae, 
sine  jiemiis,  quas  aCreiabos  vorant '  (Hist.  Nat. 
jcxtx.  ^).  Accordingly  the  Sept.  ascrilies  only 
leaping  to  it,  e^^KaTo  ais  sTTfAeySoy.  In  Nahum 
we  have  the  construction  *313  I113,  locnsfa 
iocustarum,  which  ihe  lexicons  compare  with 
I]^S?Tp  ly^p,  and  ex))lain  as  a  vast  multitude  of 
locusts.  Arciil)isl)op  Newcome  suggests  that  '  the 
phrase  is  eithei'  a  double  reading  wliere  the  scrilies 
had  a  doubt  which  was  the  true  reading,  or  a  mis- 
hikpn  repetition  not  expunged.'  He  adds,  that  we 
may  suj'pose  ''2)i  the  contracted  plural  for  D''213 
(Iinproicd  J'crsion  nf  the  Minor  Prophets, 
Ponlefr.  1S09,  p.  188). 

*  From  the  affinity  of  Arabic  to  Hebrew,  it 
might  have  been  hoped  that  from  inquiries  in 
Arabia  some  light  would  have  been  cast  upon 
the  Hebrew  names  of  locusts  by  the  traditional 
names  for  tliein  still  in  use  in  that  region.  But 
the  modern  Arabi<;  name;,  which  may  be  seen  in 
Bochart,  Tyclisen,  Forskal,  Niebuhr,  Shaw,  &c., 
bear  no  resemblance  to  Ihe  Hebrew.  The  wonl 
nZl'lX  was  among  the  topics  of  inquiry  proposed 
to  Nieliuhr  by  iMichaelis  in  1774  (^Recued  de 
Qncsti'ms  proposer's,  &,-c.'  Quest,  xxx.).  Niebuhr 
rei)lieil,  '  Comme  la  philologie  n'est  point  mon 
fort,  je  dois  avertir  de  nouveau,  que  je  ne  saurois 
decider  si  lexplication  en  est  toujours  juste.  Je 
ii'ai  fait  que  I'ecrire  telle  que  je  I'ai  reque 
<les  Jul  Is,  Chretiens,  on  Mahometans  orientanx. 
nil"nX  sont  ii  Bagdad  et  a  Maskat  les  saulerelles 
tie  passagH,'  &c.  (Descript.  de  l Arabic,  1771, 
ji.  •3iJ).  ])r.  Ila'ris,  however,  makes  Niebuhr 
8ay,  '  Arl)ah  is  (he  name  at  Bagdad  and  Maskat 
nf  those  locusts,'  kc.  (Nat.  Hist,  of  the  Bible, 
I'Olidon,  1S2d,  art  'Locust.'),  which  is  evidently 
an  oro'-tran-ilation.  Indeed  Forskal,  who  went  in 
tne  same  expe<lifii)n  witli  Niebuhr,  expressly  says 
Ihat  the  .-Vrabs  every  where  call  what  he  names 

(i.    gregarius    J^«»^  Dj'erdd,  and  that  the  Jews 

inhabiting  Yemen  (Aral)ia  Felix)  affirmed  that  it 
was  tiie  n31X  i  lJesc>i}tinnes  Atiimalium,  &;c. 
juSl.  n..uniae,  177),  and  Flora  ^gypt.,  p.  8;^). 
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3.  BT5  r/azam;  .loel  i.  i  :  ii.  25;  Asios  iv.  9j 
in  all  wliicli  theSept.  reads  ndfiiri),  the  Vulg.erwcrt, 
and  the  VMgWah  palmenporm.  I?ofhart  oliserves 
that  the  Jev/s  derive  the  word  from  T13  or  TT3,  '  ta 
aher.r'  or  '  clip,'  though  lie  prefers  DT3, '  to  cut  ;' 
becaiise,  he  observes,  the  locust  gnaws  the  tender 
branches  of  trees,  as  well  as  the  leaves.  Grese- 
nius  inges  that  the  Cliald.iic  and  Syriac  explain 
it  as  the  young  unfledged  ivruchus,  which  he 
considers  very  suitable  to  tSe  passage  in  Joel, 
where  the  DT3  begins  its  rat'ages  beCoie  the  lo- 
custs; but  Dr.  Lee  justly  remarks  that  there  i.s  no 
dependence  to  be  placed  on  this.  Gi'senius  adds 
that  the  root  DT3  in  Aial)ic,  and  the  Talmud,  is 
kindred  with  DD3,  '  to  shear' — a  derivation  which, 
however,  ajjplies  to  most  species  of  locusts. 
Mi".haelis  I'olloivs  the  Sept.  and  Vulgate,  where 
the  word  in  each  most  jirobablv  means  the  cater- 
pillar, the  larva  of  the  lepidopterous  tribes  of 
insects  (Stippl.  ad  Le.r.,  p.  21)0,  compared  with 
Recueil  de  Quest ,  ji.  fi.!).  We  have,  indeed,  ihe 
authority  of  Coliimtlla,  that  the  creatures  which 
the  Latins  call  eriiccp,  are  by  the  Greeks  called 
/tauTrai,  or  caterpillars  : — '  Animal ia  (jua;  a  noliis 
appellantur  eruca;,  grace  antem  Kaixirat  nomi- 
nantur'  (xi.  3)  ;  which  he  also  describes  as  crtep- 
ing  upon  vegetables  and  devouring  them.  Ne\er- 
theless,  the  depredations  ascriljed  to  the  DT3  in 
Amos,  better  agree  with  the  characteristics  of 
the  locust,  as,  according  to  Bochart.  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  ancient  versions.  Tlie  English 
word  '  palmerworm,"  in  our  old  authors,  means 
properly  a  hairy  caterpillar,  which  wanders  like 
a  ])almer  or  ])ilgrim,  and  from  its  being  mugh. 
called  also  '  beareworm  '  (MoidVet,  Insectorum 
Theatrum,  \>.  186). 

4.  33n  cliagab ;  Lev.  xi.  22;  Num.  xiii.  33; 
Isa.  xl.  '^2  ;  Ecxles.  xii.  .')  ;  and  2  Chron 
vii.  13  ;  in  all  which  the  Sept.  reads  aKpis, 
Vulgate  loctista,  and  English  grasshopper,  except 
the  last,  where  the  English  lias  locusts.  The  mani- 
fest impropriety  of  translating  this  word  '  givxss* 
hoppers'  in  Lev.  xi.  22,  according  to  the  English 
acceptation  of  the  word,  has  already  been  shown 
[GiiAssHOPPEu]  ;  in  all  the  other  instances  it  most 
])iobably  denotes  a  species  of  locust.  Our  trans- 
lators have,  indeed,  properly  rendered  it  'locust' 
in  2  Climn. ;  but  in  all  the  other  places  '  grass- 
hopper,' probaldy  with  a  view  to  heighten  the  con- 
trast described  in  those  passages,  but  with  no  real 
advantage.  Oedman  infers,  from  its  lieing  so 
often  used  for  this  purpose,  that  it  denotes  the 
smallest  s]iecie3  of  locust;  but  in  the  ])assage  in 
Chronicles  voracity  seems  its  chief  characteristic. 
An  Arabic  root,  signifying  '  to  hide,'  is  usuallj 
adduced,  liecause  if  is  .said  that  locusts  fly  in  such 
crowds  as  to  hide  the  sun;  but  otiievs  say.  from 
their  hiding  the  ground  when  they  alight.  Even 
Parkhurst  demurs,  that  'to  veil  tlie  sun  and 
darken  the  air  is  not  peculiar  to  any  kind  of 
locust;'  and  with  no  better  sviccess  proposes  ta 
understand  the  cucullated,  or  hooded,  or  veiled 
species  of  locust.  Tyciisei)  suggests  the  G.  corO' 
nati/s.. 

5.  703n  chanamal,  Ps.  Ixxviii.  47 ;  Sept, 
Trdx'''? ;  Aq.  fv  Kpvei ;  Viilg.  m  pruina  ;  Eiig. 
'  frost.'  Notwithstanding  this  concur/einte  o! 
Sept.,  Vulg..  and  Aquihi,  it  is  objected  that 
'  frost'  is  nowhere  mentioned  as  having  been 
employed  in  the  ])lague3  of  Egy]it,  to  w'lich 
the  Ps,ilmi.st  evidently  alludes ;  but  that,  it  hia 
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words  he  compared  with  Exod.  x.  5,  15,  it  will 
be  seen  lliut  tlie  lucicsts  suci.eeiled  the  hail.  The 
Psalmist  olisei'ves  the  same  order,  (luttiiig  tlie 
rlevourer  after  the  liail  (com]).  Mai.  iii.  11). 
Hence  it  is  tliouglit  to  be  another  term  i\ir  the 
locust.  If  this  inference  be  correct,  and  assuming- 
tliat  tlie  Psalmist  is  describing  facts,  this  woidd 
make  a  fourth  s[iecies  of  locust  employed  against 

Egypt,  two  of  the  others,  the  HniN  and  P^Dil, 
being  mentioned  in  the  pteceding  verse.  Pro- 
posed derivation,  H^H,  to  settle,  and  7D,  to  cut 
uff,  because  where  locusts  settle  they  cut  oil" 
leaves,  &c.,  or  as  denoting  some  non-migrating 
locust  which  settles  in  a  locality  (see  Bocliart, 
en  voc). 

().  ?^Dn  cliasil;  Sept,  fipovxos,  fpitri^n  ;  Vnlg. 
rubiijo,  bnichits,  ce^rtigo    [Cuasii.]. 

7.  ?3"in  chargul  i  Lev.  xi.  22;  o^iofxaxn^y 
ophlomaclnis  (  Chakgoi.].  Since  that  article 
wa?!  written  it  has  been  found  that  Uecmann, 
reasoning  from  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.,  arrived 
at  a  similar  conclusion;  viz.,  that  some  insect 
of  the  sphex  or  ichneumon  kind  was  meant 
(apud  Bochart,  a  Roseimiiiller,  vol.  iii.  p.  264). 
The  genus  o(  lociists  called  Iruxalis  answers  the 
description.  It  is  some  excuse  fur  tlie  English 
rendering  'beetle'  in  this  place,  that  Pliny 
classes  one  species  of  gryllus,  the  house-ciicket, 
G.  domcsticus,  under  the  scarabaei  {^Ilist.  Nat. 
xi.  8J. 

8.  p?''  yelek ;  Ps.  cv.  3 1,  Ppovxos,  bruchus,  cater- 
pillar;  Jer.  li.  14,  27,  a,Kpis,  brucus,  caterjiillar ; 
and  in  the  latter  passage  the  \'ulg,  reads  brucus 
aru.^-eiittis,  aiMl  some  copies  horrijiilantes  ;  Joel 
i.  4  ;  ii.  25,  ^fiovxos,  bruc/nis,  cankei  worm  ;  Nali. 
iii.  15,  Hi,  dicpis  .iml  ^pouxo^-  cankerworm.  As- 
suming  that   the  Psalmist   means  to  say  that  the 

P?^  was  really  another  sjjecies  employed  in  the 
jilague  i.n  Egypt,  the  English  word  cater[)illar  in 
the  common  acceptation  cannot  be  coirett,  for  we 
can  harilly  ini.igine  that  the  larvae  of  the  Papi- 
lionldifi  tiibe  of  insects  could  be  carried  Ijy 
*  winds.'  Cankerworm  means  uiti/  icorm  that  preys 
on  fruit.  BpoCxos  could  h.irdly  be  uuilerstood 
by  the  Sejit.  translators  of  the  minor  ]iro].liets  as 
an  inifl  I'ted  locust;  for  in  Nali.  iii.  16  they  give 
Bpovxos  wpfiriae  Kai  e|e7r«Taor6'/},  the  Ppouxosjiies 
away.  The  Arabic  p?'',  to  be  white,  is  otlered  ; 
hfiice  the  white  li>:usl  or  the  chafer-worm,  which 
is   white  (MichaeliS,    Recueil  de    Quest,    p.  64  ; 

8iip.  ad-Lex.  lieh.  p.  1080).  Others  give  pp7,  to 
Itck  off,  as  Geseiiiu'i,  who  refers  tii  Ninn.  xxli.  4, 
where  this  root  is  applied  to  the  ox  '  licking  '  up 
his  pasturage,  and  which,  as  descriptive  of  celerity 
in  eating,  is  supposed  to  apply  to  the  p?**.    Others 

suggest  the  Arabic  p7V  to  hasten,  alluding  to  the 
quick  m(jtioiis  of  locusts.  Tlie  passage  in  Jer. 
li.  27  is  the  only  instance   where  an   epithet   is 

applied  to  the  locust,  and  there  we  find  p7'>  "IDD, 
'rough  caterpillars.'  As  a  noun  the  word  means 
nails,'  'sharp-pointed  sjiikes.'  Hence  JNIichaclis 
refers  it  to  the  rough  sharp-pointed  feet  of  some 
•Ijecies  of  chalier  {ut  supra)  Oedman  takes  it  lor 
the  O.  cristatui  uf  Linn.  Tychsen,  with  more  pro- 
bability, refers  it  to  some  rough  or  bristly  specp  -  ■  f 
locust,  as  ;he  G.  hccnia'-jpiis  of  Linn.,  who-e  thighs 
ftie  ciliated  with  haiis.    Many  ^jrylli  are  furnished 
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with  sjiines  and  bristles;  the  whole  species  «t/7e&i, 
also  the  pupa  sjjecies  of  Linn.,  called  by  Degeer 
locusta  pupa  spinosa,  which  is  thus  desciibeu  : — 
Thorax  ciliated  widi  spines,  abdomen  tuberculous 
and  spinous,  posterior  thighs  armed  beneath  with 
four  spines  or  teeth  ;  inhabits  Ethiopia.  The  al- 
lusidiT  in  Jer.  is  to  the  ancient  accoutrement  of 
war-horses,  bristlmg  with  sheaves  of  arrows. 

9.  ClJ??D  salam  ;  Lev.  xi.  22,  a.rra.Kr),  atthacus, 
'  the  bald  locust.'  A  Chaldee  root  is  given  by 
Bochart,  Dy?D,  to  devour.  Another  has  been  pro- 
posed, V^D,  a  rock  or  stone,  and  n?J?,  to  go  up. 
Hence  the  locust,  which  climbs  up  stones  or 
rocks ;  but,  <as  Bochart  observes,  no  locust  is 
known  answering  to  this  characteristic.  Others 
give  ypD,  a  stone,  and  DDJ?,  to  Mde  under; 
equally  futile.  Tychsen  thinks  the  G.  Eversor 
of  Asso  is  meant. 

10.  h^h)i  tzelatzal;  Deut.  xxvili,  42,  ipvat^t), 
rubigo,  locust.  The  root  commonly  assigned  is 
??^,  to  sound ;  lience,  says  Gesenius,  a  species  of 
locust  that  makes  a  shrill  noise.  Dr.  Lee  says  a 
tree-cricket  that  does  so.  Tychsen  suggests  the 
G.  stridulus  of  Linn.  The  song  of  the  gryiio-taloa 
is  sweet  and  loud.  With  equal  certainty  we 
might  give  the  Chald.  X?^,  to  pray,  and  thence 
infer  the  mantis  religiosa,  or  Prier  Dieu,  so  called 
from  its  singular  attitude,  and  which  is  found 
in  Palestine  (Kitto's  Physical  Histoiy,  p.  419j. 
The  words  in  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  proptily  mean 
the  mildew  on  corn,  &c.,  ami  are  there  apjilied 
metaphorically  to  the  ravages  of  locusts.  This 
mildew  was  anciently  lielieved  by  the  heathens  to 
be  a  divine  chastisement;  hence  their  religious 
ceremony  called  Rubigalia  (Pliny,  hist.  JS'at. 
xviii.  29J.  '1  he  general  references  to  locusts  in  the 
Scriptures  are  well  collected  by  Jahn  (^Biblisches 
Archiiijl.,  §  23).  Some  popular  errors  respecting 
them  are,  however,  diligently  retailed  by  others. 
It  is  well  known  fliat  locusts  live  in  a  republic 
like  ants.  Mr.  Home  says  'like  bees  and  ants.' 
Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  coriectly  says,  'the  locusts 
have  no  king.'  But  Mr.  Home  gives  them  one 
{Introduction,  &c.,  1839,  vol.  iii.  p.  76),  and  Dr. 
Harris,  'a  leader  whose  motions  they  invariably 
observe  ■  (A  ai.  Hist,  of  the  Bible,  Loud.  1825, 
art.  '  Locust ').  See  this  notion  refuted  liy  Kirby 
and  Spence  (vol.  ii.  p.  16),  and  even  by  Moufiet 
{Theat.  Insect,  p.  122,  Lund.  l(io4).  It  is  also 
worthy  of  remark  that  no  Hebrew  root  has  ever 
been  otVered  favouring  this  idea.  Our  translatii;n 
(Nah.  iii.  17)  repiesents  locusts,  'great  grasshop- 
pers,' as  '  camping  in  the  liedges  in  the  cola  day, 
but  when  the  sun  ariselh  as  tjeeing  away.'  Heie 
the  locust,  ''1113,  is  undoubtedly  spoken  of  a.s  a 
perfect  insect,  able  to  fly,  and  as  it  is  well  known 
that  at  evening  the  locusts  descentl  from  tlieir 
flights  and  form  camps  for  the  night,  mav  not  tlie 
cold  day  mean  the  cold  portion  of  the  dav,  <.  c  the 
night,  so  reniaikable  for  its  coldness  in  the  Ea.-it, 
the  wor<l  DV  being  used  liere,  as  it  oflei.  is.  in  a 
comprehensive  sense,  like  the  Gr.  ri/xSpa  and  Lat. 
dies.^  And  Gesenius  suggests  that  niTli, '  he(lg(  .s," 
should  here  be  understood  like  the  Gr.  ai^auii, 
shrubs,  brushwood,  Ike. 

As  the  result  of  the  whole  preceding  analysis  it 
would  seem  that  several,  if  not  all,  of  the  Keiirew 
words  denote  as  many  sjui'ies  of  locusts  ;  that  lli« 
roots  of  these  words  afl'ord  no  safe  clue  in  any  in 
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stance  ((i  tlie  jiirflcular  species  intpmleil  ;  tliat  fhe 
Sept.  and  V'uljr.  alViiid  us  assistance  only  wliere  the 
definite  icndpri?r^^  lliey  ;;iveaiee1iicid  ifed  liyotlier 
writers;  and  fliat  this  eliicidalion  goes  no  further 
ihan  to  render  it  proliahle  that  species  and  not 
states  of  the  locnst  are  denoted  in  such  places. 
Taice,  for  instance,  tlie  Se|it.  word  ixpioaix'l^  ^^"1 
the  c()rres]ion(Mni^  word  ophiomachiis  in  the  Vulg. 
fLev.  xi.  22),  vvhicii  is  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  a  definite  rendering  in  either,  being  elucidated 
hy  any  ancient  author,  and  compare  it  with  the 
references  made  by  Aristotle  (ix.  9)  and  by 
Pliny  (xi.  29),  to  locusts  fighting  with  serpents, 
a^  the  (irreek  word  would  indicate,  and  'killing 
thetn,  biting  them  at  the  throat;"  and  even  with 
the  teslitnonv  of  Sim  .n  Majolnss  gardener 
{Colloq.  viii.  123),  who  told  liis  master  that  he 
had  seen  a  locust  thus  occupied  with  a  serpent  ; 
and  '  to  speak  advisedly,"  we  must  confess  that  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  the  elucidation 
is  not  veiy  clear  or  satisfactory.  There  is  one 
hisfanc(M)f  agreement  betiveen  Moses  and  .\risfotle 
not  inv.vorthy  of  notice.  Moses  evidently  assigns 
hut  '  four  feet '  to  locusts  (Lev.  vi.  22)  ;  so  does 
Aristotle  in  the  first  instance,  but  afiei  wards  re- 
marks that  they  iiave  six.  if  the  iiaits  with  which 
they  leap  be  counted,  avv  rois  a\TtKoTs  fiopiois. 
Augustine  remarks  that  Mosesdidnot  consider  these 
as  legs.  The  true  solntiun  appeais  to  us  to  lie, 
that  Monies,  and  Aristotle  also  in  the  first  instance, 
consi  lers  the  two  fore  legs  as  hands  ami  amis, 
and  that  Aristotle  takes  in  the  parts  both  above 
and  below  in  the  Jdnd  legs,  and  with  these  ^leap- 
ing parts'  makes  out  six  (see  also  Kirbv  and 
Speiice.  vol.  i.  p.  23).  Stdl  it  must  be  confe^seil 
with  B.ichart,  that  we  know  nut  suflioiently  how 
the  words  looista,  bnichiis,  atfacus,  and  ophio- 
inaclius  differ  from  each  other,  and  much  less 
whether  these  words  in  Greek  and  Latin  accu- 
rately corresponded  to  the  Hebrew.  The  sj)ecific 
application  of  the  several  names  was  evidently  all 
hut  lost  in  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  translators, 
since  they  make  no  distinctions,  and,  rather  from 
the  want  of  aliilitv  than  inclinal'on,  we  ma%'  pre- 
sume, a])ply  ofpiy  to  four  out  of  the  ten  names. 
fipjvXos  to  three,  arreAf^os  to  two,  ipvcrifiri  to 
two,  and  all  the  first  three  of  these  Greek  words 
to  n^^S.  It  is  cloubtful  whe'her  they  are  correct 
in  the  only  instance  in  which  they  observe  uiu- 
fofmily  of  rendeiing,  viz..  Kdinn].  E\en  where 
thev  have  L'iven  definite  rendering-:,  how  know  we 
l>uf  th  it  tliey  have  done  here  as  .Jerome  savs  they 
iiave  in  otiier  ))1  aces,  '  seemed  to  define  this  or 
that,  rather  because  they  would  say  something, 
than  because  they  were  sure  of  what  they  said  "?' 
'liieron.  ?/i  Ez.  c.  iii.)  Hot  Jerome  has  him- 
self ti)lhuved  them  in  these  ]iassages  for  a  similar 
leasiin.  We  must,  then,  admit,  with  Rabbi 
Selomo  (apud  Hochart).  that  we  kiio'.v  not  how  to 
distin:<uish  the  several  species.  Bochart  conjec- 
tures that  fill  the  tinieof  .lohn  the  Jews  were  alile 
ro  do  so,  otherwise  the  Ba]itisr.  he  urges,  would 
hot  have  known  which  to  eat  (  Matf.  iii.  4).  But 
surely  the  definition  alone  in  Lev.  xi.  2)  must 
have  been  a  sufUcient  j»iude  to  him,  as  it  would 
be  now  to  a  Jew.  It  is  a  wild  speculation  of  the 
Jewish  doctors,  that  whenever  their  nation  shall 
W  rcitoied  a  prophet  will  be  directed  to  point 
out  ')V  mspirati.in  the  creatures  distiiiguished 
Sv  thr-  difTcrc-iit  names  in  their  l;iw  ;  it  is  a  sjie- 
.'.ulat  >n,    however,   originated    l>y   the    confessed 


impenetrable  obscurity  of  the  general  ^ibject.  I 
will  be  refreshing  to  the  reader  to  turn  from 
tins  dry  and  unsatisfactory,  yet  useful  detail,  to 
some  jiroofs  that  locusts  are  not,  as  they  liav  e 
been  commonly  re))resented,  wholly  au  evil  ;  not 
altogether  -pestis  irae  Deorum,"  as  Plitiy  calls  them 
(xi.  29).  When  directed,  indeed,  by  divine 
agency  in  enormous  numbeis  and  various  species, 
as  in  the  case  of  Egvpt,  their  depredations  might 
merit  Mr.  Home's  desciiption  as  'one  of  the  most 
terrible  scouiges  bv  which  mankin<i  can  be 
alUicted  "  {Introd.  vof.  iii.  p.  74,  Loud.  1859). 
With  regaid  to  the  description  in  Joel,  it  is  con- 
sidered liy  many  learned  writeis  as  a  figurative 
re])resentation  of  the  ravages  of  an  invading 
'army'  of  human  heinrjs.  as  in  Rev.  ix.  2-12, 
rather  than  a  literal  account,  sin<  e  such  a  devas- 
tation woulil  hardly,  they  think,  have  escaped 
notice  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Cin-onicles. 
Accord inglv  some  understand  by  tlie  four  sjjecies 
of  locusts  there  mentioned,  Salmaneser,  Neliu- 
chadne/,zar,  Antiochus,  and  the  R.imans.  The- 
odoiet  explains  them  ;is  the  I'oiu-  A-;syrian  kinizis, 
Tiglathpileser,  Salinane'er.  Sennachei  ib,  and  Ne- 
buchadui^zzar :  and  Alrarbanel.  of  the  four  king- 
doms inimical  to  the  .lews,  viz.  the  Babylonians. 
Persians,  Greeks,  and  Romans  Pococke's  Works, 
vol.  i.  p.  211,  &c.,  London,  1740:  Rose)imiiller, 
Sclioliii  ill  Joel,  c.  i.).  Locusts,  like  many  other 
of  the  general  provisions  of  nature,  may  occasion 
incidental  and  partial  evil  ;  but  upon  tlie  whole 
they  are  an  immense  bcnelit  to  those  jiortions  (d'  the 
world  which  they  inhabit ;  and  so  connected  is  the 
chain  of  being  that  we  mav  safely  i.ielieve  that  the 
advantage  is  not  conKned  hi  tiiose  regions.  'They 
<dear  the  way  for  the  reno.ation  of  veg(!table  pvo- 
il actions  which  are  in  danger  of  being  destroyed 
by  the  exuberance  of  some  jiarticnlar  species,  and 
are  thus  fulfilling  the  law  of  the  Creator,  that  of 
all  which  he  has  made  should  nothing  be  lost. 
A  region  which  has  lieen  choked  up  liy  shml.s 
and  perennial  ]ilants  and  hard  halt-withered  im- 
pilatalde  grasses,  after  having  been  laid  bare  by 
tliese  scourges,  soon  a])|icar-;  in  a  fai  more  beau- 
til'ul  dress,  with  new  herbs,  supeib  lilies,  fresh 
annual  grasses,  and  young  and  juicy  shrubs  of 
])e!eninal  kinds,  afl'ording  delicious  herbage  foi 
the  wild  cattle  and  game  "  (Sparman"s  Voyarje^ 
vol.  i.  p.  367).  Meanwhile  their  excessive  mul- 
tiplication is  repressed  bv  niimevinis  causes.  Con- 
trary to  the  oriler  of  natnie  with  all  other  insects, 
the  males  are  far  more  luuner.ius  than  the  females. 
It  is  iielieved  that  if  they  were  equal  in  numhei 
fhey  woidd  in  ten  years  ann'id'ate  the  ve.;etable 
system.  Besides  all  the  creitiires  that  feed  u|ion 
them,  lains  are  very  dest'uct'.ve  to  their  eggs,  to 
the  larv;e,  pupae,  and  perfect  inect.  \Vhen  jier- 
feet,  they  always  fly  with  the  winds,  and  are  tJiere 
fore  constantly  being  carried  out  t.i  sea.  and  ol'ler 
i,morantly  descend  upon  it  as  if  upon  land 
Myriads  are  thus  lost  in  the  (>cean  every  year,  and 
become  the  f"ood  of  fishes.  On  land  they  alford 
in  all  their  several  states  sustenance  to  ciMuttJesa 
trihes  of  birds,  beast-;,  reptiles,  ^c. ;  and  if  tlieit 
ollice  as  the  scavengers  of  nature,  commissioned  to 
remove  all  superfluous  ])roductions  fr  in  'lie  L\.i:(: 
of  the  earth,  sometimes  inridentally  iind  as  the 
ojieration  of  a  gen^'ral  law,  interferes  wiili  tlio 
labours  of  man.  as  do  storms,  tempests,  \c.,  tiu'y 
have,  from  all  aiiticpiity  to  the  present  IkjiU", 
all'orded   liim  an   e.Kcellent  supply    Till   the  land 
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acquires  tlie  beiiefif  of  llieir  visitations,  by  yielding 
him  in  tlie  meantime  an  ajrreealile,  wholesome, 
and  nutritious  aliment.  Tliey  are  eaten  as  meat, 
are  ground  into  (lour,  an<l  made  into  luead.  They 
are  even  an  extensive  article  of  commerce  (S))ar- 
mati's  Voytige,  vol.  i.  p.  ;J67,  &c.).  Diotioius 
Siculus  mentions  a  })eo|ile  of  Etljiopia  who  were 
so  fond  of  eating  them  Ih.it  they  were  called 
Acii(lo|ihagi,  '  eaters  of  locusts  *  (xxiv.  3). 
AVliole  armies  have  hem  lelieved  liy  them  when 
in  chirii^er  of  perishiriL,'  (Foipiiyrius,  De  Absti- 
nentia  Canits).  \^'e  le:iri'  lio:n  Aristophanes 
and  Ai-istotle  that  they  were  eaten  hy  the  inha- 
Mtaiits  of  Gieece  (Arist.ipli.  Ac/iarncii.  1116, 
A  17,  ed.  DiniL;  Arisf((t.  Hist.  Aniin.  v.  30,  where 
•ie  speaKs  of  them  as  lielicaciesj.  Their  great 
lights  occur  only  every  fourth  or  lifth  season. 
Those  locusts  whch  come  in  the  Hist  instance 
only  fix  on  trees,  and  do  not  destroy  gram  :  it 
is  tlie  yoimg  iiefore  tiiey  are  able  to  tly  which 
are  chielly  injurious  to  the  crops.  Nor  do  all 
tlie  species  feed  u]iou  vegetables ;  one,  compre- 
hending many  varieties,  the  tvuxalis,  feeds  iipnn  in- 
sects. Latieille  says  the  house-cricket  will  do  so. 
'  Locusts,'  remarks  a  very  sensible  tourist,  '  seem 
to  devour  not  so  much  from  a  ravenous  a[>petite 
as  from  a  rage  for  destroying.'  J)estruction,  there- 
fore, and  no'  food^  is  the  cliief  impulse  of  their 
devastations,  and  in  this  consists  their  utility ; 
they  are  in  fact  omnivoious.  Tlie  most  poisonous 
jilants  are  indilTerent  to  them  ;  they  will  prey 
even  upon  the  crowfoot,  wiiose  causticity  burns 
the  very  hides  of  beasts.  They  sunply  con- 
sinne  everijlhing  without  predilection,  vegetable 
matter,  linen,  woollen,  silk,  leather,  &c.  ;  and 
Fliny  does  not  exaggera'e  when  he  says  '  fores 
quoque  tectoium,'  '  and  e%'en  the  doors  of  houses' 
(xi.  39),  for  they  have  been  known  to  consume 
the  very  varnish  ot  furniture.  Tliey  reduce 
everything  indiscriminately  to  shreds,  which  be- 
come manure.  It  might  serve  to  mitigate  popular 
misapprehensions  on  the  subject  to  cimsider  what 
W(>uld  have  been  the  consequence  if  locusts  had 
been  cainivoious  like  wasps.  All  terrestrial 
beings,  in  such  a  case,  not  excluding  man  himself, 
would  have  iieronie  their  victims.  Tiieie  are,  no 
doubt,  many  things  respecting  them  yet  unknown 
to  us  which  woubl  still  further  jnstify  the  belief 
that  this,  like 'every  '  otlier  •  work  of  (Tod  is  good  ' 
— benevolent  upon  the  whole  (see  Dillon  s  Travels 
in  Spain,  \).  'Ibd,  &c.  4to.  Lond.  17S0>  The  best 
account  of  liieir  cookery  and  domestic  uses  will 
be  found  in  Kitto's  Phijsical  History  of  Pales- 
tine, J).  420  :  for  the  sjjecies  whose  existence  in 
Palestine  is  ascertained,  viz.,  G.  domesticus, 
nasutus,  gryllotalpa,  migiatorius,  and  falcatus, 
and  for  some  beautiful  and  accurate  cuts  of  lo- 
cirsfs,  see  ]).  419  ;  and  for  an  account  of  the  locnst- 
bird,  Smiuniur,  which  the  Turks  believe  eats  a 
thousand  locusts  in  a  day,  ])p.  41U,  411.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  princi[)al  wiiters  on  the  Bibli- 
cal locusts, of  whom  wemay  say  with  Bochart,'Cie- 
ilimus^  an  qui  amant  ijisi  silii  somnia  lin^unt!" 
Franciscus  Slancarus,  whom  Moutlet  records  to 
bave  written  on  seven  of  the  Biblical  locusts; 
Fabei",  De  Locnstis  Btblicis,  4lo.  V'itemb.  1710; 
Don  Ignacio  de  Asso  y  Del  Rio.  AbJiaiidlunc/  vun 
den  Heuschrehen,  Rostock.  17.S7-S,  to  whidi  is 
added  sometimes  in  the  same  vol.  Tychsen,  Com- 
"icnt.  de  Locus/is,  in  wliich  he  has  collected  all  the 
Chaldaic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  names  for  locusts. 


p.  47,  kc.  ;  Ludulphus,  Dissert,  de  LocusUt, 
Franco!.  1(J94,  aiid  Ludol.  Hist.  /Etui<>]'.  Fiank- 
fort.ad  Maenum,  1G91 :  and  ad sunin Hist.  Aiihiop. 
Comment,  fol.  Frank.  1691.  He  ma  ntains  th&t 
the  quails  (Num.  xi.)  were  locusi.*,  as  do  liie 
Jewish  Aialis  to  this  day.  So  diies  Patrick,  ia 
■his  Cotnnmtt.  on  Atiinbers,  Oedmaii,  I'ertniscf'ite 
Sa/nmlu/iffen,  fasc.  ii.  c.  vii.  ;  ]jaiti<-.  ii.  pp.  fll, 
92.  Bochart's  lliernz.  k  UosennHiller.  Foi  geiiciai 
information,  Kiiliy  and  Sjience,  Introduction  iu 
Entomology,  vol.  ;.  j,.  215,  &c.,  Lond.  1&2S; 
and  the  7Vrtr<'/4' of  Ru.ssel,  Tavernicr,  liassehpiist, 
^"ollley,  Bnrckhardt,  Claike,  &c.  For  the  h-custs 
of  St.  John,  see  Snicer,  Thesaurus  Eccltsia.^ticus, 
tom.  i.  ])]).  169,  179;  and  Gutherr,  De  Viclu 
Johannis  Baptist,  in  Desertis,  Fianc.  Xl^it.  For 
the  symbolical  locusts  (Rev.  ix.),  Newton,  Oti 
the  l^ropheciei  ;  anil  Woodhouse,  On  the  Apo- 
calypse. Among  the  curiosities  in  this  depait- 
ment  is  Norelii  Schediasma  de  Avthiis  esu  liatts, 
Arbeli.  Solain.  Cliargol,  ct  Chagab  (Lev.  xi. 
22),  U]isal,  1746,  in  which  the  author  endea\  ours 
to  sluiW  that  these  words  denote  birds  and  not 
locusts. — J.  F.  D. 
LOD.     [Lyuda.] 

L(Xi.       [VVlUGUTS   AND   MeASUUKS.] 

L(.)(VO.S.  it  was  in  Egypt,  that  religion 
and  plnlosoph)'  came  once  more  into  the  pieseiK  e 
of  each  other  after  the  lajise  of  so  many  ages; 
and  whence  they  were  once  more  to  go  torth  on 
their  divided,  yet  united,  mission  to  the  notions. 
We  speak  not  of  that  forced  union  of  doctiines 
and  princi[)les  which  was  attempteti  in  the 
Gnostic  heresy,  and  which  came  so  utterly  to 
nothing  that  our  knowledge  of  lliat  heresy  and 
its  le.iders  is  deriveil  altogether  fr.m  the  report  of 
its  opjionents  ;  but  of  that  real  an<l  sounil  accord 
Ijetween  religion  and  philosophy,  Ijetween  the 
commands  of  God  and  the  reason  of  man.  which 
the  Chiistian  desires  to  make  more  ar.d  more 
manifest,  even  to  the  coming  of  the  jierlect  day. 
The  Gnostic  heresy  attempted  a  union  between 
fanatical  feeling  and  ascetic  discipline — a  unio  i 
which  too  (jften  ends  in  licentiousness.  an<l  which 
never  can  attain  tiie  soiunl  piiniiples  and  right 
])ractices  which  together  constitute  mans  rea- 
sonable service.  On  the  other  hand,  (he  opponents 
of  Gnosticism  have  toe  often  exhiliited  an  uid'.iir- 
ness.  a  rancour,  and  a  alumny,  which  must  have 
had  the  worst  etlects  j])on  themselves,  as  it  haa 
greatly  tended  to  prejud'ce  their  cause,  aiid  has  left 
us  the  exanijile  of  a  spirit  sn  imchrisiian  that  we 
regret  to  see  it  associated  v/ith  a  puier  (aitli  In 
spite  of  such  opponents  as  t  iie  Gnostics — iid\ dcates 
of  an  unsoun(l  religion  luiiteil  to  an  unsound 
jrhilosophy — anil  in  spite  also  of  suppniters  who 
knew  not  what  spirit  they  were  of,  Cliiisliai/ily 
has  trium]ihed  so  completely  over  Gno^tici.'.m  iis 
to  leave  of  fiiat  great  heresy  little  more  thai'> 
the  name.  Vet  are  the  lew  and  scatteied  niu 
moiials  of  Gnosticism  not  without  instiuclion. 
whether  we  examine  them  critically  iu  all  liiir- 
ness,  (or  the  purpo.se  of  separating  the  goi/<l  from 
the  evil,  or  whether  we  trace  them  historically 
to  their  sources,  or  onward  to  their  edects. 

In  our  article  on  Gnosticism,  of  whicii  this  is 
a  sequel,  we  have  given  a  brief  and  clear  account, 
in  tlie  words  of  Professor  Burton. — (irst.  of  the 
great  leading  doctiines  of  all  the  Gnostic  .setts; 
secondly,  of  the  three  ])rincipal  sriuces  from 
which   Gnosticism  was  derived;  and   thiMlly,  of 
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fhe  effects  [ni)iliice(J  liy  the  Gnostic  heresy  on  the 
pro;;;res5  of  (Jlifisti.iiiiiy,  duiiii^'  the  time  which 
elap|eil  Letwfeii  the  coinersiini  of  St.  Piiul,  and 
his  lirsl  pitMcKiiig  fo  the  Genliles.  Belbre  we 
return  to  the  la'ter  siil)  ect,  \\hich  will  be  fouiiil 
closiely  conueciel  with  Pii>)es.-or  liiirtou's  view  of 
the  Logos  ill  St.  John's  Gospel,  ue  propose  to 
examine  a  litile  farther  into  the  merits  of  that 
philosophy  of  Pliito,  which  he  consiilers  the  iiii- 
njeiliate,  if  n..\  llie  origiuiil.  ciiiL-^e  of  t!ie  Gnostic 
heresy.  The  original  cause  of  that  huesy.  more 
ancient  even  than  the  ti  eo-^ophy  of  IJahylon, 
must  1)6  soiiglit  in  tlie  mixed  go.id  and  evil  prin- 
ciples oi'  human  natine,  which  have  so  often  ltd 
to  folly  ill  opinion,  as  well  as  to  crime  in  coii- 
tlucf.  But  the  immediate  cause  of  Gnostic  sm 
ir.ay  certainly  he  (raceil  to  tyijcs  and  shadows  in 
the  jihiuwophy  of  Plato  ;  and  we  Consider  Pro- 
fessor Burton  to  hive  done  a  valiialile  seivice  to 
the  cause  ol  jeli.;ion  and  piiilosk)pliy,  in  diiecting 
the  attention  of  tlie  critic,  as  well  as  of  tlie  his- 
tuiHan,  to  this  source  of  information. 

It  would  appear  that  some  wi iters  have  a  sort 
of  dread  of  the  pliilosophy  of  Plato,  and  labour 
rather  disingenuously  to  fix  upon  all  Ids  wriiings 
the  character  of  oliscnrify  and  mysticism),  fvnm 
which  many  of  them  are  altogether  free.  Otliers, 
on  the  contrary,  ])rofess  great  admiration  of  his 
sublime  doctrines  and  pure  nxirality,  and  speak 
of  him  as  a  soit  of  herald  of  Christianily  ;  anil, 
strange  to  say,  ground  their  admiration  of  him 
on  S(uiie  of  his  m(>st  questionable  works.  It 
is  in  these  works  that  we  trace  the  inrmediate 
causes  of  the  covriipfion  which  tl)e  Gnostic  lieresy 
attempted  to  int>-oduce  into  Christianity, — mjsti- 
cism,  asceticism  and  licentiousness;  from  all 
which,  in  spite  of  that  attemjit,  the  Christian 
religion  is  so  eminently  fiee.  Plato,  as  a  writer, 
^t  least  in  many  of  his  works,  cannot  be  spoken 
uf  to(.  highly:  but  Plato,  as  a  ])hilosopher,  imle- 
pendently  of  what  he  reports  of  the  conversation 
and  teaching  of  Socrates,  a|)[)ears  to  us  to  have 
b  en  estimated  far  l>eyond  his  descifs.  The  un- 
soundness of  that  which  may  jusrly  be  considered 
the  pidlosophy  of  J'lato,  may  l>e  tested  by  the 
»l>)wiiward  course  of  t\ie  j)hilos»>])hical  schools 
and  ieligiou*s(^crs  whicli  proceeded  from  that  phi- 
los  iphy  in  Alexandria.  It  is  in  tliis  sense  that 
the  study  of  Plato's  ]ihilosophy  may  be  most 
profitable  to  the  critic  and  historian,  the  moralist 
and  divine;  and  by  which  the  contrast  between 
Gnosticism  and  Christianity,  in  principles  as  well 
as  in  ell'ects,  may  be  made  most  manifest.  And 
ill  onr  estimate  of  Plato,  we  would  judge  him 
by  his  own  words,  before  we  jiresuioe  to  make 
i)im  answerable  for  tlie  mischievous  conse(pre»ices 
into  which  his  disciples  followed  out  his  errors. 
Ill  like  manner,  we  would  not  judge  of  Gnos- 
ticism by  the  unjust  and  rancorous  re}>irts  of 
some  of  its  opponents;  but  by  the  fiirer  views  of 
the  lives  ami  doctrines  of  its  ])ro)'essors,  which 
have  in  many  cases  been  established  liy  the  keen 
and  seaiching  criticisms  of  Beausol)re.  Indeed, 
it  ig  hardly  jnissdile  to  overrate  the  advantage  of 
ha\iiig,  in  Piofcssor  Burton,  a  fair  arbiter  l)e*ween 
the  )>arties — between  the  Gnosti<s  and  the  Fathers 
on  the  one  hand,  and  between  Plato  and  the 
Gnostic*  on  the  other  lian>l. 

We  have  not  s]!ace  here  for  such  an  examina- 
tion of  tlie  |ihilosophy  of  Plato  as  the  largeness  and 
romplication  of  the  subject  demand.     This  is  the 


less  necesaary,  nowever,  because  rhe  Englisii  reada 
will  find  in  Dr.  Enlield's  abridgment  of  Brucke.-'* 
Hist,  of  Philoiop/nj.  a.  \ery  s,)\md,  learned,  ar>Q 
intelligible  view  of  Platos  ojjinions,  should  he 
wish  to  know  more  of  them  than  is  contained  in 
Professor  Burton's  work.  But  if  we  were  re- 
quired to  liring  tlie  inquiry  to  a  clear  issue,  and 
in  brief  space,  we  should  say  that  in  the  fifth 
bo>)k  of  the  Ucpiiblic  of  Plato  may  be  seen  that 
iinsound  imion  of  religious  mysticism  with  ifnora) 
licentiousness,  closelv  connected  i)i  other  parts  of 
his  ]>hilosophy  vvitli  opinions  lending  to  asceticism, 
which  the  Professor  has  shown  to  have  been 
strangely,  hut  by  no  means  unnaturally,  united  ir. 
the  theory  and  ])ractic8  of  many  of  the  Gnostics, 
and  which  union  is  as  much  opposed  to  sound 
pliili  sophv  as  to  sound  religion.  The  divine  and 
n'oralist  must  not  shrink  fmm  testing  ]-]ato'? 
philosophy  (for  these  theoiies  are  in  manifest  dis- 
agreement with  the  practical  jjiety  airtl  sou)iii 
morality  of  Socrates,  and  unquestionably  canno'. 
be  referred  to  him)  by  the  contents  of  this  cele* 
braJetl  book,  in  which  a  system  of  the  most  nnre- 
straineil  iiululgence  of  the  sensual  ap[)etites  is  set 
forth  as  the  completion  of  ))olitrcs  and  the  per- 
fection of  pliilosoi)iiy  ;  and  in  strange  connection 
with  this  immoral  plan  aie  exhibiteil  pretensions 
to  a  divine  knowledge  of  the  most  mystic  chsjac- 
ter,  which,  both  in  this  Ixjok  and  in  other  works  of 
Plato,  is  set  forth  as  the  elevator  and  purifier  of 
human  nature,  just  as  the  gnosis  of  Gnosticism 
was  set  forth  at  a  later  ]>erioil.  Here  and  else- 
where Plato  speaks  of  maltei  as  so  altogether  in- 
capable of  good,  from  its  weakness  rather  than  its 
malignity,  as  to  thwart  the  bt  nevoleiit  intentions 
of  the  Deity  to  promote  human  virtue  and  human 
liai)piness;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  sets  i'orth 
intellect  as  only  reipiirlng  to  be  separated  from 
matter  in  order  to  be  peifect  ;  and  in  close  con- 
nection with  these  views  of  mind  ajid  l)04ly,  lie 
sj)eaks  of  a  mystic  knowledge  of  the  di\  ine  nature 
able  to  jmi  ify  and  elevate  the  nnnd  by  its  intense 
contem|)lation,  and,  in  the  end,  to  free  it  from  its 
corpireal  jrison-house.  It  is  in  the  lirsl  part  of 
the  fifth  book  of  the  Jie/mblia  that  the  allections 
and  duties  of  husband  and  wife,  par-^nt  ar,d  child, 
brothers  and  sisters,  are  saciiliced  to  a  system  of 
concubinage,  as  absurd  in  the  arguments  by 
which  it  is  supported  as  it  would  lie  ruinous  to 
domestic  happiness  and  national  ciiaracter  in  its 
consequences;  and  it  is  at  the  close  of  this  very 
book  that  there  is  brought  forward  in  rhe  sv»elling 
language  of  mysticism  a  seciet,  and  sublime,  and  a 
scarcely  intelligible  gnosis,  which  is  to  purify  and 
elevate  the  intellect  whilst  the  body  is.  as  we  have 
seen,  ))laced  in  a  moral  and  jiolitical  system  of 
wide  and  deep  sensualism.  These  are  the  deli- 
berate o])inioiis  of  Pla^i,  ])n1  foith  in  one  of  the 
latest,  most  higlily  linisheil,  and  most  closely  com- 
pacted of  his  works,  and  ai.:ain  deliberately  con 
firmed  in  a  subsequent  woik  of  still  higher  pre- 
tension. Now,  it  was  to  Plato,  the  mystical  })To- 
jKiunder  of  a  divine  gnosis,  that  the  Gnostic  sect* 
gave  ear;  and  whilst  some  devoted  themselves  to 
this  divine  contemjila'ion,  even  to  the  maceiation 
and  nrortitication  of  the  body,  others  were  not 
wanting  who  tiiouglit  such  ideal  and  spiritual 
purity  might  render  rhe  .service  of  the  ]ioor  and 
despised  liody  altogether  unnece-ssary.  How  un- 
like is  all  this  to  the  sound  principles  and  strcng 
sense,  the  rational  piety  and  wliolesume  self-conar 
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mand  of  ('hristianity !  It  is  tlie  boast  of  the 
Christi;in  religion  that  not  its  least  piiie  worship 
is  hy  lie  lomestic.  hearth,  and  that  nianiai^e  is  llie 
most  honjiiied  of  all  institntions  hy  its  I'ounder, 
from  Caiia  of  Galilee,  wiieie  the  sii,'n  of  water 
turned  to  wine  teaches  tiiat  a  healthful  jnirity 
must  be  the  foundation  of  domestic  happiness, 
to  fiie  mystic  union  of  Christ  with  his  church, 
applying  he  nearest  and  deaiest  of  ties  to  exjiress 
the  connection  lietween  man  and  liis  master  and 
teacher  and  jrreat  exeniphu'.  In  the  Christian 
counnonwealth  woman  is  neither  the  poor  slave 
nf  the  hureni,  nor  tiie  spoilt  child  of  Feuilalism, 
nor  yet  the  Aspasia  of  Plato's  Republic,  hut  the 
iiel)i  meet  for  man,  ajipolnted  to  aid  in  woiking  out 
the  higliest  destinies  of  our  race,  Le;,Miinin^,  not  in 
the  f,'ymnasia  or  syssilia  of  Plalo,  but  in  the  home 
of  our  aflections,  where  must  lie  bom,  bred,  and 
educated  a  race  strong  in  body,  lirni  in  mind,  and 
siedl'asl.  in  principle.  It  is  plain  tliat  of  these 
f^^reat  domestic  and  national  objects  the  systtm  of 
Plato  would  be  utterly  destiuctive,  tending-  to 
concuijinage  ins'ead  of  marriage,  fanaticism  in- 
stead of  piety,  .ind  asceticism  instead  of  self- 
command.  And  as  the  licentiousness  of  Plato, 
and  of  some  of  his  Gnostic  followers,  is  in  diiect 
op))osition  to  the  jirecepts  and  jiractice  of  Cinist 
and  his  disciples,  so  there  is  not  a  word  in  tlie  New 
Testament  tliat  would  uarrant  divine  contempla- 
tion lieing  substituted  for  iioliness  of  life,  wliether 
t'lat  contemplation  consisted  in  endless  genealogies 
of  divine  emanations,  or  in  mystic  ie\eries  on  tiie 
divine  perfections;  even  though  these  were  ac- 
compiinied  with  a  voluntary  humility  in  the  wor- 
siiipping  of  angels,  or  in  fasting  and  prayer  more 
rigidly  ceremonial  than  those  of  tlie  Pharisee. 
Those  wiio  feel  themselves  in  danger  of  being 
mastered  by  some  strong  jjassion  will  do  well  to 
call  to  their  aid  such  means,  wliether  of  jnayer  or 
fasting,  as  may  enable  tliem  to  overcome  the 
temptation.  But  this  use  of  a  sound  means  to  a 
good  end,  and  uniler  extraordinary  circumstances, 
of  wliicli  the  indivulual  can  be  and  ougiit  to  be 
the  only  judge,  is  very  ditl'erent  frum  the  yoke  of 
an  ascetic  discipline,  whether  it  l)i'  dictated  by  a 
i'anaticism  wiiicii  aims  at  sometliing  unsuited  to 
our  nature,  or  liy  that  hard  ta^k-master,  a  spiritual 
tyranny.  If  the  mystical  ideas  of  Plato  are  fairly 
compared,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  plain  Jlvi- 
dences  uf  the  Being,  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Good- 
ness of  God.  as  set  forth  liy  Socrates  in  the  Memo- 
rabilia of  Xeiioph(jn,  :ind,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  clear  d(  iinitions  of  Snecies.  Geints,  Diilerentia, 
Property,  and  Accident,  as  laid  down  by  Aris- 
totle in  his  Worlison  Lo(/ical  Analysis,  it  will  be 
seen  that  little  was  gained  to  religion'or  to  philo- 
sophy by  a  tlieiiry,  which  ceitalnly  tlivei  ted  mens 
njinds  fiom  the  riglit  direction  into  which  Socrates 
had  turned  thein,  both  in  philosophy  an<i  religion. 
Socrates  had  ascended  step  by  step,  by  a  piocess 
of  logical  reasoning,  from  matter  to  si)irit,  from 
tlie  world  to  its  Creator;  and  had  arrived  liy  tliat 
}iroces5  at  the  sound  conclusion,  that  such  unity 
of  design  demonstiates  the  oneness  of  the  de- 
signer. Plato,  on  the  othei  hand,  descends,  as  it 
were,  in  the  theatrical  machine  of  tlie  Tiina-us, 
from  heaven  to  earth,  biinging  with  him  the  fruits 
of  his  great  mastei's  iihihisophy,  under  the  I'anciful 
disguise  of  a  mythological  mysticism.  This 
Jiurely  imaginative  statement  of  Plato  might  be 
vjre  imposing  to  some  minds,  antl  more  adapted 


to  the  perverted  tastes  of  some  periods,  than  tht 
sound,  rational  statements  ofSociales;  more  e^xje. 
cially  when  these  dogmas  of  Plato  tame  to  he 
exhibited  at  one  time  as  a  political  remedy  in 
the  Republic,  at  another  as  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion in  the  I'annoiides,  now  in  the  m_\  thological 
form  of  the  Tima-us,  and  now  as  the  foundation  , 
of  asceticism  in  the  Plut-don.  The  sound  |  liilo- 
so|ihic.il  reasoning  of  Socrates  receives  a  coii- 
stautly  rncreasing  evidence  fiom  every  fresli  dis- 
covery in  the  jihysical  and  moral  sciences;  vvhilst 
the  ideal  tyjies  of  Plato  are  sickly  exotics  which 
cannot  be  revived — pei>oni(ied  ideas  in  religion, 
and  extracted  essences  in  philosopiiy. 

Professor  Burton's  lectures,  to  which,  as  con- 
taining his  remarks  on  the  Logos  of  St.  John's 
Gosjjel,  and  on  its  connection  with  Gnosticism, 
we  must  now  return,  will  supply  many  texts 
from  the  New  Testament  cleaily  directed  against 
tlie  religious  and  moral  errors  of  the  Gnostic 
sects,  and  wliich  cannot  be  rightly  understood, 
unless  this  is  constantly  borne  in  niiiul.  The 
following  passages  give  a  summary  of  this  part  of 
the  Professor's  work  : — 

'  1  pointed  out  in  my  first  lecture  the  import- 
ance of  the  fact,  that  iieaily  (ifleen  ytars  elapsed 
between  onr  Saviour's  deatli  anil  St.  Paul's  fiist 
apostolical  journey.  During  the  greater  |)ait  of 
this  period,  Simon  Magus  and  his  followers  were 
s])reading  their  doctrines;  and  I  have  shown  that 
Christ,  as  one  of  the  ^^iuns,  held  a  conspicuous 
jilace  in  their  theological  system.  There  is  rea- 
son therefore  to  su])pose  that  in  many  countries, 
before  they  were  visited  by  an  apostle,  the  name 
of  Christ  was  introduced  in  a  coirujition  of  the 
Platonic  doctrines.'  Apjilying  the  same  im- 
])oitant  lemark  to  the  later  period  when  Si  John's 
Gospel  is  supposed  to  have  been  written,  Pio- 
fessor  Burton  adds  : — '  St.  John  was  as  lar  as  jios- 
sible  from  being  the  liist  to  apply  the  term  Logos 
to  Chiist.  I  su])pose  him  to  liave  i'ound  it  so 
universally  ajiplied,  that  he  did  not  attempt  lo 
stop  the  cm  rent  of  popular  language,  hut  only- 
kept  it  to  its  jiroper  channel,  and  gnaided  it  from 
extraneous  corrupti(jns.'  In  these  few  words  we 
have  a  brief  statement  of  Professor  Bni  ton's  theory 
res])ecting  the  Jirst  use  of  the  term  Logos  liy  the 
Chiistlan  comeits,  and  its  subsequent  adoption 
into  the  Gospel  of  Si.  John.  In  otiter  jiaits  of 
Professor  liurton's  work  he  shows  iiow  often  the 
misuse  of  the  term  Logos,  amongst  other  Gnostic 
errors,  is  referred  to  in  the  Epistles,  and  how 
many  texts  in  the  New  Testament  have  a  jiri- 
mary  reference  to  the  Gnostic  Heresy.  Professor 
Burton's  theory  respecting  tbe  hr/t  use  of  the 
term  Logos  is  supported  with  great  learning  and 
modeiation,  and  ajipears  lo  us  to  tend  equally  to 
truth,  faith,  and  charity.  Professor  Bui  ton  con- 
siders the  term  Logos  to  have  been  borrowed  by 
the  fiist  Christian  converts  from  the  GnosticS;  and 
to  have  been  applied  by  them  to  Clirist,  and  that 
it  is  one  of  the  ])c-culiar  objects  of  St.  John's 
Gospel  to  show  in  luhat  sense  the  term  Logos  can 
be  a(iplied  properly  to  Christ.  As  the  latter  part 
of  the  inquiry  res])ects  some  of  the  chief  ends 
and  objects  of  Christianity,  in  so  far  as  Christ 
is  s'et  hirth  by  St  John  as  theWoKD  of  God,  it  i« 
our  intention  to  return  to  tliis  part  of  the  subject 
in  an  aiticle  under  that  title. 

The  errors  of  the  Gnostics,  intellectual,  religioui 
and  moral,  are  route  '  in  human  nature  ;  ai;d  to 
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guard  agairxt  those  corruptions  is  to  guard  against 
the  evil  tendencies  of  out  own  natures.  But 
before  we  can  clearly  understand  tlie  Hi)i}licatioii 
of  such  lessons  as  are  ctmtained  in  the  >cripture3 
to  ourselves,  we  must  understand  clearly  tlieir 
more  immediate  a])plication  to  llie  errors  against 
which  they  vvere  first  directed.  Doubtless  tiiere 
is  an  absolute  meaning  in  each  of  the  texts 
quoted  liy  Dr.  Burton,  wliich  is  as  true  now  as  it 
was  true  then  ;  Imt  in  order  to  get  at  tliis  abso- 
lute meaning,  we  must  attend  closely  to  the  rela- 
tive meaning  of  tlie  text,  as  it  a])plied  to  the 
opinions,  practices,  and  persons  against  vviiom  it 
was  primarily  directed.  The  truth  of  this  re- 
mark, when  fairly  stated  and  considered,  is 
equally  obvious  and  important;  yet  it  is  too 
conimonlv  neglected,  and  lience  great  mistakes, 
anri,  we  may  aiid,  great  dangers  have  arisen,  not 
only  to  individual  Christians,  but  to  Clnistian 
societies,  and  to  Christianity  itself.  To  use  the 
strotig  language  of  Scripture,  and  which  is  itself 
an  instance  of  tlie  importance  of  calling  in  his- 
tory to  aid  the  l.djonr  of  criticism,  men  wrest  texts 
to  tlieir  own  condemnation,  and  still  more  fre- 
quently to  the  condemnation  of  others,  the  force  of 
which  might  lie  wisely  and  charitably  nioditied 
by  ascertaining  their  original  relative  ap])licatioii. 
Through  the  ne.dect  of  this  many  are  made  ene- 
mies, and  the  love  of  many  waxeth  cold.  Pro- 
fessor Burton  was  too  stanch  a  Protestant  to  be 
suspected  of  any  leaning  towarils  Rome;  but  he 
has  had  the  honest  Ijoldness  to  show  that  some 
texts  have  been  applied  pro])hetically  to  the 
Romanist,  which  had  a  direct  historical  applica- 
tion to  the  Gnostic,  and  could  only  lie  ajiplied  to 
the  Romanist  (and  then  as  a  reproof,  and  not  as  a 
prophecy),  in  so  far  as  the  Romanist  of  that  day 
shared  in  the  errors  of  the  Gnostic  at  an  earlier 
period.  To  neglect  this  jilain  and  obvious  cau- 
tion has  a  tendency  to  fasten  upon  Cloistianity  a 
narrow,  liarsh,  and  sectaiian  spirit,  fiom  which 
it  is,  in  itself,  eminently  free ;  and  also  tends 
more  than  any  other  thing  to  obscure  that  real 
accord  between  sound  religion  and  sound  ])hi- 
losojiliy,  which,  as  we  have  before  said,  the  Chris- 
tian desires  to  make  more  and  more  manifest, 
even  to  the  coming  of  the  perfect  ilay. — J.  P.  P. 

LOIS  (Aoih),  'he  grandmotherof  Timothy,  not 
by  the  side  of  his  lather,  who  was  a  Greek,  but  by 
that  of  his  mother.  Ileni-e  the  Syiiac  has  '  thy 
mother's  mother."  She  is  comnierided  by  St.  Paul 
for  her  faith  (2Tim.  i.  5)  ;  for  although  she  might 
not  have  known  that  the  Christ  was  come,  and 
that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  he,  she  yet  believeil  in 
the  Messiah  to  come,  and  died  in  that  faith. 

LONGEVI  TY.  Longevity  is  a  c<)m])ouiid  of 
two  Latin  words,  and  signilies  prolongation  of 
life.  The  lengthened  ages  of  some  of  the  ante  and 
post-diluvian  fathers,  as  given  by  Moses  in  the 
Hebrew  text,  are  as  follows  : — 

Adam        .....    Gci 

Seth 

Enos 

Caina 

Mahalaleel     .... 

Jaied 

Enoch 

Mctliiisehih    .... 

Lamech 

Noah 


Years, 

5 

9  it) 

8 

!)12 

11 

905 

14 

'JIO 

17 

8:15 

20 

9(i2 

t)3 

36.5 

27 

9(i9 

31 

777 

29 

950 
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Shem Gen.  xi.  10,  11     600 

Arphaxad      .      .      .  „         12,  13     43S 

Salah        ....  „         14,  15     433 

Eber ,        16,  17     464 

Peleg       ....         „        IS.  19     239 

Reu „        20.  21      239 

Seiug       ....         „        22,  23     230 
Nahor      ....  „        24,25     148 

Terah       ....  „         32  205 

Abraham       ...  ,,  xxv.  7  175 

Infidelity  has  not  failed,  in  various  ages,  to 
attack  revelation  on  the  score  of  the  supposed  ab- 
surdity of  assigning  to  any  class  of  men  tt'ii 
lengthened  teim  of  existence.  In  reference  to 
this  Josephus  (^Antiq.  lib.  iii.)  remarks: — 'Let  no 
one  upon  comparing  the  lives  of  the  ancients  with 
our  lives,  and  with  the  few  years  which  we  now 
live,  think  that  what  we  say  of  them  is  false;  or 
make  the  shortness  of  our  lives  at  present  an  argu- 
ment that  neither  did  tliey  attain  to  so  long  a 
duration  of  life.'  When  we  consider  the  com- 
pensating process  which  is  going  on,  the  maivel  is 
that  the  human  iVame  should  not  last  longer  than 
it  does.  Some,  however,  have  supposed  that  the 
years  abo\e  named  are  lunar,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  days  ;  but  this  supposition,  with  a  view 
to  reduce  the  lives  of  the  antediluvians  to  our 
standard,  is  replete  with  difficulties.  At  this  rate 
the  whole  time,  iVom  the  creation  of  man  to  the 
Flood,  would  not  be  more  than  about  140  years; 
and  Methuselah  himself  would  not  have  attained 
to  the  age  which  many  even  now  do,  whilst  many 
must  have  had  children  when  mere  infants  1  Be- 
sides, if  we  comimte  the  age  of  the  jiost-diluvians 
by  this  mode  id' calculation — an<l  why  should  we 
not? — we  shall  (ind  that  Ainaliam,  who  is  said  to 
have  died  in  a  good  old  age  (Gen.  xxv.  8)  could 
not  have  been  more  Xhawjifieen  years  old!  Moses 
must  therefore  have  meant  solar,  not  lunar  years 
—  not,  however,  exactly  so  long  as  ours,  for  tlie 
ancients  generally  reckoned  twelve  months,  of 
thirty  days  each,  to  the  year.  '  Nor  is  there,' 
observes  St.  Augustine  {l)e  Civ.  Dei,  xv.  12), 
'any  care  to  be  given  unto  those  who  think  that 
one  of  our  ordinary  years  would  make  ten  of  the 
years  of  these  times,  being  so  short;  and  there- 
fore, say  they,  900  years  of  theirs  are  90  of  ours — 
their  10  is  our  1  and  their  IdO  our  10.  Thus 
think  they,  that  Adam  was  but  'iO  years  old  when 
he  begat  Seth,  and  he  but  20;^  when  he  begat 
Enos,  whom  the  Scriptures  call  (the  Sept.  ver.) 
205  yeais.  For,  as  these  men  hold,  the  Scrip- 
ture divided  one  year  into  ten  jiarts,  calling  each 
part  a  year;  and  each  ]iart  had  a  six-fold  qua- 
drate, because  in  six  days  God  made  the  world. 
Now  6  times  6  is  36,  which  mnltijilied  by  10 
makes  360 — i.  e  twelve  lunar  months.'  Abar- 
banel,  in  his  Comment,  on  Gen.  v.,  states  that 
some,  ])rofessing  Christianity,  had  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake,  viz.  that  Moses  meant  lunar,  and 
not  so/ar  years.  Ecclesiastical  history  does  not 
inform  us  of  this  fact,  ex<;ept  it  lie  to  it  tliat 
Lactantius  refers  (ii.  12)  when  he  sjieaks  of  one 
Varro  : — ''The  life  of  man,  tlKuigh  temjiorary, 
was  yet  exteniied  to  IDOO  years;  of  this  A  arro  is 
so  ignorant  that,  though  known  to  all  from  the 
sacied  writings,  he  would  argue  that  the  1000 
years  of  Moses  were,  arcording  to  the  Egyptian 
mode  of  calculation,  only  IDOO  months!' 

That  the  ancients  computed  time  dilTerently 
we  learn  fi-om  Pliny  (IJist.  Nut.  vii.),  and  »Im 
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from  Scalig:er  (De  Emend.  Tempnrnm,  i.) :  still 
this  does  not  alier  the  case  as  al)(>ve  stated  (see 
Heidegsi^erua,  l>c  Anno  Patriarcharu»i). 

But  it  is  asked,  if  Moses  meant  s.dar  years, 
how  came  it  to  jiass  tluit  the  jjatiiarcbs  did  not 
b.-'fjin  to  lieget  children  at  an  earlier  period  tliiin 
fliey  are  reported  to  liave  done?  Selii  was  105 
years  old,  on  the  lowest  calcnlatiim,  when  he 
)iei;at  Enos;  and  iVIethiiselaii  1S7  wiicii  La- 
jnecli  was  born!  St.  Augustine  (i.  15)  explains 
ihis  dirticiilty  in  a  two-fold  manner,  hy  snpjiosing 

J.  Pjitlier  that  fije  age  of  puijerty  was  Liter  in 
propovtion  as  the  lives  of  the  ante-diluvia.Ms  were 
longer  tiian  ours  ;  or 

2.  That  Moses  does  not  record  the  firstborn 
sons,  Ijut  as  tiie  order  of  tlie  genealogy  requited, 
his  object  lieing  lo  trace  the  succession  from 
Adam,  through  Seth,  to  Abraham.  The  learned 
lleideggerus  (De  JEtate  Ante-Dihiv.)  thus  con- 
firms this  latler  view  :  '  Consilium  fuit  Mo.si, 
\\\\  cnilibet  confectn  procli\'e  est,  Noae  et  Al>r,i- 
hami  genealogiam  pertexere,  tum  quia  illi  duo 
inter  CcEteros  lide  et  pietate  eminebant  et  uterque 
divinitus  insigni  donatus  est  prEorogativa.' 

Whilst  the  Jews  have  never  questioned  the 
lorigevity  assigned  bv  Moses  to  the  patriarclis,  they 
have  yet  disputed,  in  many  instances,  as  to  wlte- 
♦her  it  was  common  to  all  men  who  liveil  iij)  to 
tl'.e  jjeriod  when  human  life  was  contracted.  Mai- 
monides  (More  Necochim,  ii.  47)  says — 

'  Longaevitatem  banc  non  fuisse  nisi  quorun- 
dam  singnlarium  commemoratorflm  in  lege;  reli- 
quosillorum  seculoriun  annosattigisse  non  plures, 
quam  hodie  adhuc  communiter  lieri  solet." 

With  this  opinion  Al)arbanel,  on  Gen.  v.,  agrees  ; 
Naclimaiiides,  however,  rejects  it,  and  shows  that 
the  life  of  the  descendants  of  Cain  must  have 
been  quite  as  long  as  that  of  the  Setliites,  though 
not  noticed  iiy  Moses;  lor  only  seven  indivi- 
duals of  tlie  ionner  tilled  up  the  space  which  in- 
tervened liefween  the  death  of  Abel  and  (he 
Fhiod,  whereas  ten  of  the  latter  are  emmierated. 
We  have  reason  tlien  to  conclude,  that  longevity 
was  not  confined  to  any  jjeculiar  tribe  of  the  ante 
or  post-diluvian  fathers,  but  was  vouchsafed,  in 
general,  to  all.  Irenseus  (Adversiis  Hceret.  v.) 
informs  us  that  some  supjjosed  that  the  fact  of 
its  lieing  recorded  that  no  one  of  tlie  ante-dilu- 
vians  naitjed  attained  the  age  of  lOt.O  years,  was 
the  fullilment  of  the  declaration  (Gon.  iii.),  'in 
the  day  thou  eatest  (hereof  thou  slialt  surely  die;' 
groiuiding  the  opinion,  or  rather  conceit,  upon 
Ps.  xc.  4,  namely,  that  God"s  day  is  1000  years. 

As  to  the  prnbalile  reasons  why  God  so  pro- 
louf^^ed  the  life  of  man  in  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
worhi.  and  as  to  tiie  subordinate  means  by  which 
this  might  have  been  acconijdished,  Joseplius  says 
(Antiq.  i.  3)  :  •  For  those  ancients  weie  beloved  of 
God,  and  lately  made  by  God  himself;  and  be- 
cansp  their  food  was  then  fitter  lor  the  prolongation 
of  life,  they  miglit  well  live  so  gieat  a  number  of 
years  :  and  bet'ause  fi'od  alVorded  them  a  longer 
time  of  life  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  the 
gocd  use  they  made  of  it  in  astronomical  and 
geometrical  discoveries,  which  would  not  have 
atfbuied  the  time  lor  foretelling  the  jieriods  of  the 
stars  unless  they  had  lived  600  years;  for  the 
great  year  is  completerl  in  tliat  interval.'  To 
this  he  adds  the  testimony  of  many  celebrated 
y)rofane  liistorians  who  alKrm  that  the  ancients 
lived  1000  years. 
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In  the  above  j  massage  Joseph  us  enumerates  _/»«*■ 
causes  of  the  longevity  ol'  the  earlier  ]iatiiarchs. 
As  to  tlie  fust,  viz.,  iheir  being  dearer  to  God  than 
other  men,  it  is  plain  that  it  cannot  lie  maintame.d  ; 
for  the  ]irot)igate  descendants  of  Cain  were 
e(pially  long-lived,  as  mentioned  above,  with 
others.  Neither  can  we  agree  in  the  second  reason 
he  assigns;  because  we  liiid  that  Noah  and  others, 
though  boin  so  long  snbse(pienlly  to  the  creation 
of  Adam,  yet  li\eil  to  as  great  an  age,  some  of 
them  to  a  greater  age  than  lie  did.  If,  ajrainj  it 
were  right  to  attribute  longevity  to  tlie  siqierior 
quality  of  the  I'ood  of  the  anie-diluvians,  then 
the  seasons,  on  which  this  de])cnds,  must,  about 
Moses"s  time — (iir  it  was  tlieii  that  the  term  of 
hinnan  existence  was  reduced  to  its  present 
standard — have  assnineil  a  fixed  character.  But 
no  change  at  that  time  took  ]ihiee  in  the  revoln- 
tion  of  the  heavenl}'  Ixidies,  by  which  llie  seasbns 
of  litat,  cold.  i'ic.  are  regulatrd  :  hem  e  we  must 
not  assume  that  it  was  ihe  nature  of  the  Iruits 
they  ate  which  caused  longevity.  How  f.ir  the 
ante-diluvians  had  advanced  in  scieidilic  re- 
search generally,  and  in  astronomical  dibcovery 
particularly,  we  are  not  informed;  nor  can  we 
place  any  dependence  ujion  what  Joseplius 
says  aliout  the  two  inscrilxd  pillars  wtiicli  re- 
maineil  from  the  (dd  world  (see  Antiq.  i.  2.  9). 
We  are  not,  therefore,  able  to  detevjiine,  with 
any  confidence,  that  God  jiermitteil  the  earlier 
generations  of  man  to  live  so  long,  in  order  (hat 
they  might  arrive  at  a  high  degree  of  mental 
excellence.  From  the  brief  notices  which  the 
Scriptures  alVord  of  the  character  and  habits  of 
the  ante-diluvians.  we  should  rather  infer  that 
they  had  not  advanceil  very  far  in  discoveries  in 
natural  and  experimental  pliiloso])liy  (see  Ante- 
diluvians). We  must  suppose  that  they  did  not 
reduce  their  language  to  aljihabetical  order ;  nor 
was  it  necessary  to  do  so  at  a  time  when  Innnan  life 
was  so  prolonged,  that  the  tiaditioTi  of  the  creation 
]iassed  through  only  two  hands  to  Noah.  It  would 
seem  that  the  book  ascrilied  to  Enoch  is  a  work  of 
])ost-diluvian  origin  (see  Jurieii,  Crif.  Hist.,  i.  41). 
Possibly  a  want  of  mental  emjiloymtnt,  together 
with  the  labour  they  eiitiured  ere  they  were  able 
to  extract  from  the  earth  the  necessaries  of  life, 
might  have  been  some  of  the  jiioxiinate  causes  of 
that  degeneracy  which  led  Goil  in  judgment  to 
destroy  the  old  world.  If  the  ante-diluvians 
began  to  bear  children  at  the  age  on  an  average 
of  100,  and  if  they  ceased  to  do  so  at  600  years 
(see  .ShucUfords  ('oiinect.,  i.  36),  the  woild  might 
then  have  iieen  far  more  <lensely  )io]Hihited  than  it 
is  now.  Sujiposing,  moreover,  that  the  earth  was 
no  more  productive  antecedently  than  it  was 
subsequently  to  the  flood;  and  that  the  ante- 
d  luvjan  fathers  were  ignorant  of  those  nieclia- 
nical  arts  wliich  so  much  abridge  human  labour 
now,  we  can  easily  nndersfaiHl  liow  dillicult  they 
must  have  found  it  to  secure  for  themselves  the 
common  necessaries  of  life,  and  this  liie  more  so 
if  animal  food  was  not  allowed  them.  The  pro- 
longed life,  then,  of  the  generations  before  the 
flood,  would  seem  to  have  been  rattier  an  evil 
than  a  blessing,  leading  as  it  did  to  llie  too  rapid. 
peopling  of  the  earth.  ^Ve  can  readily  conceive 
how  this  might  conduce  to  that  awful  state  of 
things  exjiressed  in  the  words,  '  And  the  whole 
earth  was  filled  with  violence.'  In  the  aiisence  of 
any  well  regulated  system  of  government,  we  can 
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'.magine  what  evils  must  liave  arisen  :  llie  un- 
principled would  oppress  tlie  eak,  the  cial'ty 
Would  outwit  the  unsuspecting,  and,  not  having 
the  fear  of  God  lielbie  flieir  ejes,  destinction  and 
misery  would  be  in  their  ways.  Still  we  must 
admire  the  providence  of  God  in  tlie  longevity 
of  man  immediately  alter  the  creation  and  the 
flood.  After  the  creation,  when  the  world  was  to 
be  peo])led  by  one  man  and  one  woman,  the  a,s;e 
of  tile  greatest  )  art  uf  tiiose  on  record  was  900 
and  uuw.irds.  But  alter  tlie  flood,  when  there 
were  thijee  couples  to  re-peo]ile  the  earth,  none 
of  (he  palritrchs,  excejit  Sliem,  reached  tlie  age 
of  500  ;  and  only  the  three  liist  of  his  line,  viz., 
Arpiiaxad,  Selah,  and  Eber,  came  near  that  age, 
which  was  in  the  first  century  after  the  Flood. 
In  the  second  century  we  do  not  tind  that  any 
attained  tlie  age  of  240  ;  and  in  the  third  century 
(abold  the  latter  end  of  which  Abraham  was 
born),  none,  except  Teiah,  arrived  at  200 ;  by 
which  time  the  world  was  so  well  jieopled,  that 
they  had  built  cities,  and  were  formed  into  dis- 
tinct nations  under  their  resjiective  kings  (See 
Gen.  XV.  ;  see  also  Usher  and  Petavius  on  the 
increase  of  mankind  in  the  three  lirst  centuries 
after  the  Hood). 

Tliat  the  common  age  of  man  has  been  the 
same  in  all  times  since  the  world  was  ])eopled,  is 
manifest  from  profane  as  well  as  sacred  history. 
Plato  lived  to  the  age  of  81,  and  was  accounted 
an  old  man  ;  and  those  whom  Pliny  reckons  up 
(vii.  48)  as  raie  examples  ol  long  life,  may,  for  (he 
most  part,  be  equalled  in  modern  times.  We  can- 
not, tiien,  but  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  propor- 
tion that  there  is  between  births  and  deaths;  ibr  by 
this  means  tlie  population  of  tlie  world  is  ke|jt  up. 
If  the  lixed  standaid  of  human  life  were  that  of 
Methuselah's  age,  or  everr  that  of  Abraham's,  the 
vorlil  would  soon  be  overstocked  ;  or  if  tlie  age  of 
man  were  limited  to  that  of  divers  other  animals, 
to  10,  20,  or  30  years  only,  the  decay  of  mankind 
would  then  be  too  fast.  But  on  the  jiresent  scale 
the  balance  is  nearly  even,  and  life  and  death  keep 
an  equal  p  ice  !  In  thus  maintaining  throughout 
all  ages  and  [ilaces  tliese  piojiortions  of  mankind, 
and  all  other  creatures,  God  declares  himself  to  be 
indeed  the  ruler  of  the  world.  We  ma)',  then, 
conclude  in  the  language  of  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  civ. 
29,  3tl),  'Thou  liidest  thy  i'ace,  all  creatuies  are 
troubled  ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die 
and  return  to  their  dust.  Thou  sendest  forth  thy 
spirit,  they  are  created;  and  thou  renewest  the 
face  of  the" earth. '—J.  W.  D. 

LOOKING-GLASSES  [xAIikkous]. 
LORD,  a  Saxon  woril  signifying  ruler  or 
governor.  In  its  original  form  it  is  hlafoid 
(hlafojib),  which,  by  dropping  the  aspiration,  be- 
came lajord,  and  afterwards,  by  contraction,  lurd. 
In  the  autliori»ed  translation  of  tiie  Scriptures  it 
is  used  without  mifh  discrimination  Ibr  all  the 
names  applied  to  God;  which  cannot  be  heijied, 
as  our  language  does  not  allbrd  tlie  same  number 
of  distinguishing  titles  as  the  Heiiriw.  When, 
however,  the  word  represents  the  dread  name  of 
Jkhovaii,  it  is  printed  in  Small  capitals,  Lord, 
and  is  by  this  contrivance  made  a  distinguishing 
term.  Having  already  explained  the  dill'eieiit 
names  of  Gou  wliich  the  leim  Lord  is  made  to 
represent,  namely,  Adonai,  Elohiiri,  .Jehovah  (see 
also  God),  no  furtiier  siatemeut  on  the  suliject  is 
here  necessary.     It  also,  however,  represents  the 
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Greek  Kvpios,  which,  indeed,  is  used  in  i>.uch  th* 
same  way  and  in  the  same  sense  as  Lord.  Ir  i« 
from  Kvpos,  authority, and  signilies  'master'  or  'pos- 
sessor.' Ill  the  Septuagint  this,  like  Lord  in  our 
version,  is  invariably  used  for  'Jehovah'  and 
'Ad<inai;'  while  @i6s,  like  God  in  our  trans- 
lation, is  generally  reserved  to  represent  the  He- 
brew '  Pjlohim.'  Kvpios  in  the  origi  fial  of  the 
Greek  Testameit,  and  Lord  in  our  version  of 
it,  are  used  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  Septuagint ;  and  so  also  is  the  correspond- 
ing title,  Dominus,  in  the  Latin  versions.  As 
the  Hebrew  name  Jkhovah  is  one  never  used 
with  reference  to  any  but  the  Almighty,  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Septuagint,  imitated 
by  our  own  antl  other  versions,  has  represented  it 
by  a  word  which  is  also  used  Ibr  the  Hebrew 
'Adonai,'  wiiich  is  ajiplied  not  only  to  God,  but, 
like  our  '  Loiil,"  to  creatures  also,  as  to  angels 
(Gen.  xix.  2;  Dan.  x.  16,  17),  to  men  in  au- 
thority (Gen.  xlii.  30,  33),  and  to  proprietors, 
owneis,  masters  (Gen.  xlv.  8).  In  llie  Wew  Tes- 
tament Kupios,  iej)resc!!(ing  'Adonai,' and  both 
represented  by  Lord,  the  last,  or  human  application 
of  tlie  term,  is  fjequent.  In  fact,  the  leading  idea 
of  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek,  and  tlie  English  woids, 
is  that  of  ail  owner  or  jiroprietor,  whether  God  or 
man;  and  it  occurs  in  the  inferior  application 
with  great  frequency  in  the  New  Testament.  This 
apjilication  is  either  literal  or  coiniilimentary  : 
literal,  wlien  the  party  is  really  an  owner  or  master, 
as  in  Matt.  x.  24*,  xx.  8;  xxi.  40;  Acts  xvi.  16, 
19;  Gal.  iv.  1,  &c. ;  or  when  he  is  so  as  having 
absolute  authority  over  another  (Matt.  ix.  38; 
Luke  X.  2),  or  as  being  a  supieme  lord  or  sove- 
reign (Acts  XXV.  26)  ;  anil  compUmentary,  when 
used  as  a  title  of  address,  especially  to  superiors, 
like  the  English  iUf/s^rr,  8iV ;  the  Frencli  l>icur. 
Monsieur ;  the  Geiniaii  Herr,  &c.,  as  in  Blatt. 
xiii.  27;   xxi.  20  ;  Maik  vii,  8;  Luke  ix.  54. 

It  cannot  but  be  deemed  desirable  that,  instead 
of  the  extensive  use  of  the  word  Lard  which  we 
have  described,  discriminating  terms  sliouhl  be 
adopted  iu  translations.  Ajiart  from  the  Jewish 
sujierstitioi.s  which  inllueiiced  the  Seventy  iu 
their  translation,  there  can  be  no  good  reason  why 
the  name  Jkhqvah  should  not  be  retained  wher- 
ever it  occurs  in  the  Hebrew.  Then  Lokd  might 
represent  Adonai ;  or  jierhaps  Sir,  or  Master, 
might  be  used  when  that  woid  is  ap|)lied  to 
creatuies  ;  and  God  would  very  properly  repre- 
sent Eloiiim. 

LORD'S  DAY.  The  expression  so  rendered 
in  the  Authorized  English  Version  (ev  tj7  Kvpiaw^ 
■pfiepa)  occurs  only  once  in  the  New  Teslamnnt, 
viz.  in  Rev.  i.  10,  and  is  there  unaccomjianied  by 
any  other  words  fending  to  explain  its  meaning. 
It  is.  however,  well  known  that  the  same  phrase 
was,  in  after  ages  of  the  Christian  church,  used 
to  signify  the  first  day  of  the  week,  on  which 
(he  resurrection  of  Christ  was  commemorated. 
Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  same  namt 
was  given  to  (hat  day  during  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  and  was  in  the  present  instance  used 
liy  St.  John  in  (his  sen-e,  as  rel'erring  to  an 
institution  well  known,  and  therefore  requiring 
no  ex'ilanation. 

Olhers,  however,  ha\  e  held  that  it  means  simply 
'the  day  of  the  Lord,'  the  substantive  being 
merely  exchanged  for  (he  adjective,  as  in  1  Ocr, 
xi.  20,   KvpiaKov  Seiirvov,  '  the  Lord's  Suj/jfli ; 
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whicli  woulil  make  it  merely  synonymous  with 
q  rilJ^fpa  Kvplou,  '  llie  day  of  tlie  Lord'  (1  Tbes. 
V.  2").  Such  a  iisrt  of  the  aiijective  became  ex- 
tremely common  in  the  following  ages,  as  we 
nave  repeateidy  in  the  fathrrs  the  coi-res|ioniliny 
ex|)^e^^sions,  Dominicse  cruris,  '  the  Lords  cioss,' 
DominiciC  nafivitatis, '  the  Lords  iiati\ity'  (Ter- 
tiiliian.  De  Idol.  5);  \oyiwv  KvpiaKoiv  (Euseh. 
JIi~H  Eccles.  iii.  0).  According  to  their  view 
the  { assage  would  meaTi,  '  In  the  spirit  I  was 
yjresent  al  the  day  of  the  Lord."  the  word.  '  day  ' 
heing  used  for  any  signal  manifestation  (possilily  ■ 
in  allusion  to  .loel  ii.  ol).  as  in  John  viii.  56, 
'  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day.'  And  the 
{)ecaliar  use  of  tlie  wortl  rtfifpa.  as  referring  to  a 
period  of  ascendancy,  ajipears  remari<ahly  in 
1  Cor.  iv.  3,  wliere  audpanrivris  Tj/j-^pas  is  rendered 
'  m<;n's  judgment." 

But  upon  tlie  whoV,  the  former  interpretation 
is  ]ierhaps  the  most  prohahle.  Without,  however. 
here  iHii-suing  further  the  question  of  the  name  (to 
which  we  shall  al'terwanls  recur),  let  us  examine 
more  closely  the  evidence  for  tlie  actual  institu- 
tion.  This,  as  far  as  the  New  Testament  records 
go,  is,  in  fact,  very  scanty. 

We  must  class  with  very  visionary  interpreters 
those  who  can  see  anything  really  hearing  on  the 
question,  in  the  circumstance  of  our  Lord's  re- 
appearance on  file  eightli  day  after  his  resurrec- 
tion rJohn  XX.  26),  or  in  thj  discijiles  being  then 
assembled,  when  we  know  tiiat  they  were  all  ahmg 
abiding  together  in  concealment  for  fear  of  liie 
Jews.  Nor,  again,  will  their  being  in  like  manner 
together  (.A.cts  ii.  1)  on  tlve  Feast  of  Pentecost 
appear  remarkable,  on  the  same  grounds,  even" 
supposing  the  coin])utation  admitted  which  makes 
it  fall  on  a  Sunday  ;  which  de]iends  on  whether 
the  lifty  <lays  wtre  reckoned  from  the  Sabbath  of 
the  Passover  inchisive  or  not,  on  which  dill'eience 
of  opinion  lias  existeil.  Indeed,  ou  any  ground 
we  could  hanlly  look  for  any  settled  institution 
:)f  this  kind,  til!  the  Christian  church  had  been 
actually  in  some  degree  organized,  as  it  only  was 
after  the  efi'usi.-n  of  the  Holy  .Spirit. 

We  find  that  immediately  alter  that  great 
event,  the  disciples  met  together  daily  for  praver 
and  communion  (.Acts  ii.  46);  and  this  pra.tice 
has  been  sujiposed  by  some  to  be  imiilied,  at  a 
later  period,  in  the  expressions  useii  in  1  Cor. 
xi.  21. 

But  on  one  occasion  afterwards,  we  have  it 
specially  recorded,  that  they  'came  together  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week  io  l>reak  bread'  (Acts 
XX.  7),  when  '  Paul  preached  unto  them,  and 
continued  his  sjieecli  till  midnight'  It  lias 
from  this  last  circumstance  been  inferred  l)y 
some  tiiat  the  assembly  commenced  alter  sunset 
on  flie  Sabbath,  at  which  hour  the  ihst  day  of 
the  week  had  commenced,  according  to  the  Jewish 
reckoning  (Jahii's  Bibl.  Anfiq.  §  398),  whicli 
would  hardly  agree  \\ith  the  idea  of  a  commemo- 
ration of  the  resurrection. 

But  further,  llie  words  of  this  jiassage.  'Ev  St  rrj 
u.i.3.  ruiv  ca^^arcov,  auvrj-yix^vjov  twu  yLaOriJaiv  Tov 

(cAacrai  aprov have  lieen  by  some  considered 

to  imply  that  such  a  weekly  observance  was  then 
(he  estabUshed  ctistom  ;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mode  of  expression  would  be  just  as  ajiplicable 
if  they  had  been  in  fiie  practice  of  assembling 
daily. 

The    re^.ilation    addressed    to    the    church    of 
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Corinth  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  willi  respect  to  charitable 
contriljutions  *  on  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  ig 
not  connected  with  any  meyilion  of  pulilic  wor- 
ship or  assemblies  on  tiiat  day.  Yet  this  has  been 
inleiied  :  and  the  regulation  has  been  supposed  to 
have  a  reference  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jeaisli  con- 
verts, who  considered  it  unlawful  to  touch  money 
on  the  Sabbath  (Vitringa,  De  Sipiarjofju,  trans- 
lated by  Bernard,  pp.75-)  ()7).  In  consideration  for 
them,  therefore,  the  apostle  directs  the  c  ''lection 
to  lie  made  on  the  following  day,  on  which  secular 
business  was  lawful;  or,  as  Cooceiiis  observes, 
they  regar;led  the  day  *  iion  ut  ("estiiin,  sed  ut 
fpydai/.LOi/,'  '  not  as  a  feast,  imt  as  a  woiking 
day'  (\itringa,  p.  77).  Au-ain,  the  j.lirase  /uia 
Tuiv  cra/SySctTO)*'  is  generally  iii.deisto.d  to  be, 
according  to  the  Jewish  tr.ode  of  naming  the 
days  of  the  week,  the  common  expression  lor  the 
first  day.  Yet  it  has  lieen  (iilieieutly  construed 
by  some,  who  render  it  '  ujion  one  of  tlie.  daijs  of 
the  week'  {True  s  for  the  Times,  ii.  1.  16).     , 

Thus  ("ar,  then,  we  cannot  say  ihal  the  evidence 
for  an;/  particular  observance  oC  tiiis  dav  anionnts 
to  much;  still  less  does  it  iijipear  what  purpose 
or  object  was  referred  to.  W  f  find  no  7rieiition 
of  any  commemoration ,  whether  of  the  resurrec- 
tion or  any  other  event  in  the  Apostnlc  lecords. 

On  these  points  we  have  no  (ii.-tinct  teslimony 
till  a  later  peri..d.  The  earliest,  or  apostolic 
f"alhers,  make  no  mention  whatever  of  such  iin 
institution,  unless  we  except  o!ie  passage  to  which 
we  shall  piesently  rei'er,  but  which  is  at  mo»t  a 
mere  allusion. 

The  well-known  letter  of  Pliny  to  Trajan 
(about  A.D.  100)  mentions  the  Christians  assem- 
bling together  for  worship  on  a  stated  day:  •  Soliti 
stato  (lie  ante  lucem  convenire  caimenque  Christo 
quasi  Deo  dicere," — 'They  are  accustomed  to  as- 
semble (111  a  stated  day  l;efore  light,  and  sing  a 
hymn  to  Christ  as  a  God'  {E])ifit.  x.  97). 

But  it  is  not  till  the  time  of  Justin  Martvr 
(a.d.  140)  that  we  find  a  distinct  account  of  the 
observance.  His  statement  is  char  anil  circum- 
stantial, to  the  ellect  that  the  Chii>t;ans  were  in 
the  practice  of  assembling  for  public  worship  on 
the  tiist  day  of  the  week,  as  being  that  on  which 
the  woik  of  Ci  eat  ion  was  commenced,  and  on 
which  Christ  rose  fr>im  the  (had  : — T)]v  5e  rov 
T)\iuv  TipLfpav  Koivrj  navres  tijv  avvihivaiv  ttolov- 
pifOa.  iireiS'ij  Tvpunri  tarii'  rj/jfpa.  iu  fi  u  &(6s  ri 
(TKOTOS.  Koi  tV  v\7]v  TpE'fcr?  Knafxoy  iiToirjffi.  Kal 
6  hjaovs  Xpiaros  6  iinerepos  Soirfip  -rrj  ahrrj  rrj 
ijf.i.ipa  (K  viiipuiv  aficTTT]: — '  On  Sunday  we  all 
as^emide  in  common,  since  that  is  the  first  day, 
on  wliich  God,  having  changed  darkness  and 
chaos,  made  the  world,  and  on  the  same  day  our 
Saviour  -iesus  Christ  rose  from  the  dead'  (Justin 
Mart.  Apol.  i.  67). 

In  the  so-called  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  probably 
a  (iirgery  of  the  second  cenlniy  [Baknabas], 
the  first  day  of  the  week  is  sjioken  of  as  observed 
with  rejoicing  in  memory  of  the  resurrection  : — 
"Ayoufv  tV  rip-^pav  ttjv  078^7)1'  eis  eucppoavyTjV 
if  7)  Kal  6  'Irjaov^  kfiarrj  (k  viKpo;v  : — '  We  keep 
tlie  eightii  day  with  joy,  on  which  also  Jesus  ros€ 
from  the  dead'   (Bariiab.  Ep.  i.  l.j). 

The  earliest  authentic  instance  in  wliich  the 
name  of  '  the  Lord"s  da)'  is  Hjijilied  (After  th< 
passage  in  the  A])ocaly])se).  is  not  till  a.d.  200, 
when  Teitullian  speaks  of  it  as  '  die  Domirico 
resunexiiiiis'  ( De  Orut.  ^  23);  agaii,  •  Domini* 
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cum  diem'  {De  Idol.  14);  and  Dionysins  of 
Coiiiilli  ( piolialily  sotnewliat  later),  as  ^  T/fxepav 
KvpiaK-fif'  (qui (led  hy  Kuseb.  Il/'st.  Eccles.  iv.  23). 

Thus  f.if,  also,  iKitliiiig  lias  appeared  lelative 
to  any  observance  of  tli^day  beyond  that  ofliold- 
ing  assemhlies  for  reli^'ious  worship,  and  a  festal 
comnumoiation  of  the  lesunectiun  and  the  be- 
jfiiining  of  the  creation. 

But  in  the.'>e  last  cited  writers  we  trace  the 
comnipncement  of  a  more  formal  oliservance. 
Thus  ihe  whole  passatje  in  Tertullian  is: — 'Solo 
die  Doniinico  resurrexionis  non  ab  isfo  tantum 
(i;enuflexi.)ne),  sed  enini  anxietatis  habitu  et 
ollicio  cavere  debemus,  ditVerentes  etiam  negotio 
ne  quern  didbo'o  locum  demiis," — '  On  the  day  of 
liie  Lord's  resurrection  alone  we  0UL;ht  to  abstain 
not  only  I'rom  kneeling-,  but  from  all  devotion  to 
care  and  anxiety,  putting  oil'  even  business,  lest 
we  should  give  place  to  the  devil  ;'  and  that  of 
Dionysins,  "  Tj/j'  fr-rj/xepov  ovv  KvpiaKi)v  ayiav 
i]ix(pav  5tTiya.yofJ.ef,' — •  We  keep  the  Lord's  day 
ioly;'  and  at  ihites  later  than  this  we  lind  in- 
ireasing  indlcatinus  of  the  same  spirit,  as  appears 
from  Clemens  Alexaiidriiuis  {Strom,  vii.  p.  ii4), 
Hilary,  Augustine,  anil  other  authoritica,  of 
which  a  large  number  will  be  found  in  Bislioi) 
Pearson  On  the  Creed,  and  Notes  (vol.  ii.  p.  341, 
ed.  Oxford).        • 

But  we  must  liere  notice  one  other  passage  of 
earlier  date  than  any  of  these,  which  has  often 
been  referred  to  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  the 
Lord  s  day,  though  it  certaiidy  contains  no  men- 
tion of  it.  It  occurs  in  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to 
tlie  Miignesians  (about  a.u.  lOU).  The  whole 
passable  is  conlessedly  obscure,  and  the  text  may  ' 
ae  cwrrujit.  It  has,  however,  lieen  understood  in 
a  totally  diiferetit  sense,  and  as  refeiringto  a  dis- 
tincl  suhject;  ami  such  we  confess  appears  to  us 
Jo  be  the  most  obvious  and  natural  construction 
of  it. 

The  passage  is  as  follows  :^'  Ei  ovv  ot  iv  -ira- 
\aio7s  -n-pdyiJiaffiv  dvaaTpacpivres,  fls  KaivoTrira 
fKiriSos  tjKSuv — lavKeTL  ffa^^ari^ovTes^  dWa  Kara 
KvpiaK7iv  C^^jv  (civre? — (eV  f;  Koi  i)  ^co?;  ■);,ucif 
dvireiKiv  6i'  olvtov,  koX  rov  davdrov  aurov  \_ov 
TlVeS  Opl'OOl'TCCl],  5i'  o'j  fivffT'ffpiou  €\dj3ofJ.6V  .... 
fic),  TTcas  rifJ.e7s  SvvT](r6fj.ida  C^iffai  X'^p'^  avrov ; 
....,"  &c.  (Ign.itins,  (1(1  M(((/ii('si(JS,  §  ix,  ; 
Jacobson's  Pntrc.'i  Apo.st.  ii.  3,12.   Oxford,  I84O). 

Now  many  coinnientalors  assume  (on  what 
groo.nd  does  not  appear),  that  after  icvpidK^v  liie 
word  rjfjiepav'ii  to  l)e  understood.  On  this  hypo- 
thesis iliey  endeavour  to  make  the  lest  of  the  sen- 
tence a<:cord  with  a  reference  to  the  observance  of 
the  Lord's  ilay,  by  further  supposing  iv  fi  to  lel'er 
t.i  Ti/xepa  unileistood,  and  the  whole  to  be  put  in 
contrast  with  aal3^ari(ovT€S  in  the  Conner  clause. 
For  opinions  in  supiiort  of  this  view,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  iSIotes  in  Jacoiis.in's  edition, 
p.  .'i-i-t. 

Dr.  Ni'ander,  in  his  Hiitort/  of  Chrisliaitifi/, 
translated  by  Mr.  Rose  (i.  33&).  refers  tv>  this 
passive  adopting  this  supposition,  on  wliich  the 
tr  iinliitor  remarks  (in  a  note)  very  truly,  though 
sonie.vliat  hiconiciilly,  that  he  can  only  find 
'  s.iinethin,'  of  the  kind"  in  the  jiassage.  The 
tnenning  of  Neander  s  version  is  altogether  very 
confused,  Imt  seems  to  represent  the  I.i0r(r3  day 
as  a  soit  of  emUlem  of  the  new  life  of  a  Christian. 

Let  as  now  look  at  the  passage  simjily  as  it 
»taL<di>.      The  defect  of  the  sentence  is  t'le  want  of 
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a  substantive  to  which  avrov  can  refer.  This 
defect,  so  far  from  being  remedied,  is  rendered 
still  more  glaring  by  the  introductiim  oi' rj  fit  pa. 
Now  if  we  take  KvpMKV  (aiii  as  simjily  '  Ihe  life 
of  the  Lord,'  having  a  more  jjeisonal  meaning, 
it  certainly  goes  nearer  to  supplying  the  substan- 
tive to  avrov.  Again,  ip  ^  may  well  n  fer  to  Qjoi], 
and  KvptaKT]  C^-f],  meaning  our  Lord  s  l/J'e.  as  em- 
phatically including  his  resurrection  (as  in  Uom. 
V.  10,  &c.),  presents  jirecisely  th«  same  analogy 
(o  the  spiritual  lil'e  of  the  Christian  as  is  con- 
veyed both  in  Horn.  v.  ;  Coloss.  iii.  3,  J,  and 
many  other  passages.  Thus  upon  the  whole  the 
meaning  might  be  given  thus  : — 

'  If  those  who  lived  under  the  old  dispensation 
have  come  to  the  newness  of  liope,  no  longei 
keeping  Sabbaths,  but  living  accoiding  to  our 
Lord  s  life  (in  which,  as  it  were,  our  life  has 
risen  again,  through  him,  and  his  death  [wliich 
some  deny],  through  whom  we  have  received  'he 

mystery,   &c ),   how   shall  we  be  able  to 

live  without  him  ?'.... 

In  this  way  (allowing  for  the  involved  style  of 
the  whole)  the  meaning  seems  to  us  simple,  con- 
sistent, and  grammatical,  without  any  gratuitous 
introtluction  of  words  understood;  and  this  view 
has  lieen  followed  by  many,  though  it  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  consideralile  controversy  has  ex- 
isted. On  this  view  the  passage  tloes  not  refer  at 
all  to  the  Lord's  day;  but  even  on  the  opi)osile 
supposition  it  cannot  be  regarded  asalVording  any 
jMisitive  evidmce  to  the  early  use  of  the  term 
'  Lord's  day'  (for  which  it  is  often  cited),  since 
the  malerial  word  -rj/xepa  is  purely  conjectural. 
It  liowever  otfers  an  instance  of  that  species  of 
contrast  which  the  early  fathers  were  so  fond  of 
drawing  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish  dis- 
pensations, and  between  the  new  life  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  tlie  ceremonial  spiiit  of  the  law,  to 
which  the  Lord's  day  (if  it  be  imagined  to  be 
referred  to  ,  is  represented  as  ojiposed. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  nature  of  this  ob- 
servance in  the  Christian  chuicli,  we  will  merely 
remark  tint  though  in  later  times  we  lind  con- 
siderable lel'eience  to  a  sort  of  consecraiiun  of  th- 
day,  it  does  not  stem  at  any  jierioii  of  the  ancient 
chiucli  to  have  assumed  the  foiin  of  such  an  ob 
servaiice  as  some  modern  religious  communities 
ha\e  contended  for.  Nor  do  these  wi iters  in  any 
instance  pretend  to  allege  any  divine  command, 
or  even  apostolic  practice,  in  sujiport  of  it. 

In  the  laws  of  Constantine(.A..u.  300),  cessation 
from  oidinary  work  on  tlie  Loid's  day  was  iiist 
enjoined,  imt  with  an  ex]ire-s  exception  in  favour 
of  the  labours  of  agriculture.  (^See  Jorlin's  i?e- 
mnrks  on  Eccles.  Hist.  iii.  236.) 

Clivysostom  (a.d.  oSO)  concludes  one  of  his 
Homilies  by  dismissing  his  auilience  to  their  re- 
Sfiective  ordinary  occu]iallons.  Tlie  Council  of 
Lauilicea  (a.d.  3fil),  however,  enjoined  Christians 
to  rest  (ffxoAafeii')  on  the  Lord's  day.  To  the  same 
etVect  is  an  iiijnnclion  in  tlie  fors:ery  called  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  (vii.  '24).  and  various 
later  enactments  i'rom  a.d.  tiOl)  lo  a.u.  1100, 
though  l;y  no  means  exteniling  to  the  prohiliition 
of  all  secular  business.  In  fact,  in  these  subse- 
quent ages  of  the  church  we  find  the  ceremonial 
S]jirit  rather  displaying  itseU';Jli  the  multiplica- 
tion of  religious  festivals  and  solemnities,  than  in 
any  increasing  precision  in  the  observance  of  thfl 
Lord's  day.     This  is  e.^empliiied   in  tlie  practica 
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ol  the  ini)ef(»rmed  cliurch  in  mddein  times,  and 
retained  by  most  of  the  reformed,  with  tlie  ex- 
ception of  those  f(>rnied  on  the  pnrifanical  model, 
who  have  adopted  a  ])ecnliai-  view  of  the  entire 
institulion,  to  wliich  we  sliall  refer  in  another. 
Hace-  [Sabisatii.]  We  may  add,  also,  that  as 
in  the  case  of  Constanline,  so  in  some  modern 
states,  where  a  church  has  lieen  e.ftablished  by 
law,  the  same  policy  has  jn-evailed  of  passing 
temporal  enactments  for  the  cessation  of  Ijiisiness, 
and  even  public  amusements,  on  the  Lord's  day, 
espi'cially  in  more  recent  times. 

But  to  puisue  sucii  topics  would  be  beyond 
our  purpose.  Upon  the  whole  we  would  ob.serve, 
tliat  on  questions  of  this  nature  it  is  peculiarly 
impoitant  to  l)ear  in  mind  the  propriety  of  not 
advancing;;  to  gratuitous  inferences  beyond  what 
the  evidence  warrants.  We  can  have  no  proof 
of  tl]e  existence  of  tenets  or  ])ractices  in  the  first 
^n*"*  beyond  the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  those 
ai^ei ;  d?id  there  wsh  always  in  o])erati(in  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  an  increasing  formality  in  ex- 
ternal obiervances,  which  were  in  all  cases  in- 
tioduceil  gradually  from  small  begiimings. 

To  those  Christians  who  look  to  the  icritten 
word  as  the  sole  aulliority  for  anything  claiming 
apostolic  or  divine  .sanction,  it  becomes  peculiarly 
important  to  observe,  that  the  New  Testament 
evidence  of  the  oliservance  of  the  Lord's  day 
amounts  merely  (o  the  recorded  fact  that  the  dis- 
ciples did  assemble  on  the  first  day  of  the  weei<, 
and  liie  probable  ajiplication  of  the  designation 
'  the  Lord's  day'  to  that  day. — B.  P. 

LOT  (t2v,  a  covering ;  Sept.  Acor),  son  of 
Haraii  and  nephew  of  Abiaiiam,  who  l)y  the  early 
death  of  his  father  had  already  c  me  into  pos- 
session of  iiis  property  when  Abraham  went  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xi.  31).  Tlieir  imited 
substance,  consi-iting  chiefly  in  cattle,  was  not 
then  too  large  to  prevent  them  from  living  toge- 
ther in  one  encampment.  l!.ventually,  however, 
their  jwssessions  were  so  greatly  increased,  that 
they  were  oliliged  to  separate  ;  and  Abraiiam  with 
rare  generosity  conceded  the  choice  of  pastiue- 
grounds  to  liis  nepliew.  Lot  avaded  himselt  of 
this  liberality  of  his  uncle,  as  lie  deemed  most  for 
his  own  advantage,  by  fixing  his  abode  at  Sodom, 
that  his  Hocks  might  juistiue  in  an<l  around  that 
fertile  anil  well-walered  neighbourhood  (Gen.  xiii. 
5-13).  He  uod  soon  very  great  reason  to  regret 
this  clioice;  tor  although  h's  flocks  fed  well,  his 
soul  was  starved  in  that  vile  place,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  were  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceedingly. 
There  '  he  ve.xed  his  righteous  soul  from  day  to 
day  with  the  filtiiy  conversation  of  the  wicked ' 
(2  Pet.  ii.  7). 

About  eight  years  after  his  separation  from 
Abraham  (h.c.  1913),  Lot  was  carried  away  pri- 
soner by  Chedorlaomer.  along  with  the  other  in- 
iiabitants  of  Sodom,  and  was  lescued  and  bionght 
back  by  Abr.ihani  (Gen.  xiv.).  as  related  under 
other  hi  ads  [.Vbuaham  ;  CHEDOiti.AOMEii],  This 
ex])loit  procured  for  Abialiam  much  celebrity  in 
(/an  lan  ;  and  it  onglit  to  have  jirocured  for  Lot 
respect  and  gratitude  from  the  people  of  Sodom, 
who  had  been  tielivered  from  hard  slavery  and 
restored  to  their  homes  on  his  account.  But  this 
dcx's  not  appear  to  have  been  the  result. 

.•Vt  leu:,'!!)  the  guilt  of  '  the  cities  of  the  plain' 
hrought    down  the  signal  judgments  of  Heaven. 
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The  avenging  angels,  after  having  been  enter- 
tained by  Abraham,  re])ai!ed  to  Sodom,  where 
they  weie  received  anil  enteitained  liy  Lot,  who 
was  sitting  in  the  gate  of  the  town  when  they 
arrived.  \^  bile  they  were  at  sujiper  the  iionse 
was  beset  by  a  number  of  men,  who  demanded 
that  the  strangers  should  be  given  up  to  them,  for 
the  urmalural  purposes  which  have  given  a  name 
of  infamy  to  Sodom  in  all  generations.  Lot  re- 
sisted this  demand,  and  was  loaded  with  abuse 
bv  the  vile  fellows  outside  on  that  account.  They 
had  nearly  I'oiced  the  iloor,  wlien  the  angels,  thus 
awfully  by  their  own  e\peiience  convinced  ol  tlie 
righteousness  of  the  doom  they  came  to  execute, 
smote  them  with  instant  blindness,  by  which  their 
attempts  were  rendered  abortive,  aiid  they  v.ere 
constraineil  to  ilisperse.  Towards  moiinng  the 
angels  apprised  Lot  of  the  doi  m  which  hung  over 
the  ]jlace,  and  lugeil  him  to  hasten  thence  with 
his  family  He  was  allowed  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  this  deliverance  to  the  families  of  his  daughters 
who  had  married  in  Sodom  ;  but  the  warning 
was  received  by  those  families  with  incredulity 
and  insult,  and  he  theiefore  le(t  Soilom  accom- 
panied only  by  bis  wife  and  two  daughteis.  As 
they  went,  being  hastened  by  the  angel.s,  llie  wife, 
anxious  for  tlio.=e  who  had  been  left  liehind,  or 
reluctant  to  remove  fiom  the  ])lace  wiiich  had 
long  lieen  her  home,  and  where  much  valuable 
pro])erty  was  necessaiily  lelt  behinil,  lingered 
behind  the  rest,  and  was  suddenly  involved  in  the 
destruction,  by  which — smothered  and  stitlened  as 
she  stood  by  saline  incrustatiiins — she  became  'a 
pillar  of  salt.' 

Lot  and  his  daughters  then  hastened  on  to  Zoar, 
the  smallest  of  the  five  cities  of  the  ]ilaili,  which  Uiid 
been  spared  on  purpose  to  atlord  liim  a  refuge  :  but, 
being  fearful,  alter  what  liail  passed,  to  remain 
among  a  jjeople  so  corrujited,  he  soon  retned  to  a 
cavern  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  and  there 
abode.  Alter  some  stay  in  this  j)lace,  the  daughters 
of  Lot  became  appiehensive  lest  the  fan)ily  of  their 
lather  shonlil  be  lost  for  want  of  descendants, 
than  which  no  gieater  cal.miity  was  known  or 
ajijirehended  in  those  times  :  and  in  the  belief 
that,  alter  what  had  jiassed  in  Sodom,  there  was 
no  1-ope  of  their  obtaining  suilalde  husbands,  they, 
by  a  contrivance  which  has  in  it  the  taint  of 
Sodom,  in  which  they  were  brought  u]j,  made 
their  father  drunk  with  wine,  and  in  that  state 
seduced  him  into  un  act  which,  as  they  well  knew, 
would  in  soberness  have  Ijeen  most  abhorient  to 
him.  They  thus  became  the  niotl.eis,  and  he  tlie 
father,  of  two  sons,  named  JVloab  and  .Anmion, 
from  whom  s))rung  the  Moabites  anil  Ammonites, 
so  often  menliontd  in  the  Hebrew  his*oiy  {(ien. 
xix.),  Tliis  circumstance  is  the  last  w  liich  the 
Scripture  records  of  tiie  histoiy  of  Lot  ;  ai:d  *.e 
time  and  jilace  of  his  death  are  unknown. 

The  difliculties  which  the  narrative  that  we 
have  sketched  has  been  supposed  to  involve  may 
be  reduced  to  two — the  death  of  Lot's  wife,  and 
the  coiiduct  of  his  daughters.  With  lespect  to  the 
former  of  these,  whatever  diflicully  h.is  lieen  con- 
nected with  tlie  sul  ject  has  arisen  fmm  the  ridi- 
culous notions  which  have  been  connected  with  il, 
for  whicli  no  authority  is  lound  in  the  Scriptural 
narrative.  It  has  been  supiiosed  that  the  woman 
was  liteially  tmneil  into  a  pillar  <itsalt,  and  tiiat 
this  pillar  stood  for  many  ages,  il  it  di^es  uol  still 
exist,  as  a  standing  monumenl  of  the  tvansactico.. 
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Indeed,  sniuliv  old  travellersliaveaverredth.it  they 
had  seen  it ;  and  no  doubt  they  did  see  something 
which  they  supposed   to   be  the  piHai-  into  which 
Lot's   wile    was   turned,  or  were  told  to   be   such. 
This  niition  originated  with  the  author  of  the  Wis- 
dom ol' Solomon,  which  was  regarded  by  tlie  Ro- 
man Catliolics  as  Scri])fnral  authority  that  migiit 
not  \h-  disputed.     Tiierefore  old  pilgrims  and  tra- 
vellers sought  for  this  monument;  and  from  their 
example,  more   modern  travellers  have  done  tiie 
same:  although,  if  Protestants,  they  could  attach 
no  particular  weight  to  (lie  authority  which  alone 
iuslifie  1  their  jiredecessors  in  tlieir  hopes  of  Ihidiug 
tt.     The  passai^e   referred  to  is  tliat  in  which  the 
aiilhor,  after  alluding  to  the  punishment  of  Sodom 
ami  the  deliverance  of  Lot,  adverts  to  the  existing 
evidence  of  the  former,  and  then  adds,  somewhat 
vaguely,    aTTiffTOiitn;?    if'uX'?^    ixvqixetov    kdTijKvia 
■ttt]Xt]  a\6s,   '  a  standing  pillar  of  salt  is  a  mo- 
nuui-iit   of  an    unbelieving   soul."     Tiiis  was  no 
doulit  the  authority  lelied  ujion  :  inileed,  we  find 
if  expressly  quoted  by  some  old  travel'.ers  as  the 
ground  of  their  expectation.    But  the  testimony  of 
Josephus  is  still  more  explicit,  and  with  us  would 
be  quite  as  anthorirative.      lie  expressly  says  not 
>nly  that  the  monimient  existed,  but  that  he  had 
saen  it  (An/iq.  i.  II.  4j.   Ilis  contemporary,  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  makes  a  similar  statement  (Epist. 
I.  §  11);  and  so,  in  the  liext  century,  does  Irenaeus 
(iv.  51,  61).      But   their  evidence  is  of  little  ori- 
ginal value  on  a  point   like  this.     .Tosephus  and 
the  author  of  Wisdom  no  doubt  believed  what 
they  stated  :  and  their  testimony  amounts  to  this, 
that  in  their  day  an  object  existed  which  was  s.iid 
to  be  ihe  pillar  into  which  Lot's  wife  was  turned, 
and  whicli  they  lielieved  to  be  such,      liut  in  the 
present  day,  when   the  sources  of  historical  evi- 
dence  are   more   carefully   investigated   than   in 
former  times,  we  regard   these  authorities,  2000 
years   afier  the  event,   as  having    no    particular 
weight,  lUiless  so  far  as  they  may  ()e  supported  by 
anterior  probabilities   and   documents,   which    in 
this  case  do  not  exist.     Further,  it  is  all  liut  im- 
possilde  that  if  so  strange  a  monument  had  existed 
on   the  bordeis  of  the   Dead   Sea,  it  should  not 
have   been   noticed  by  tlie   sacred  historians,  and 
alluded  to  by  tlie  poets  :  and  we  may  be  almost 
certain  that  if  it  had  remained  when   the   book  of 
(jrenesis  was  written,  the  frequent  formula,  that  it 
was  there   '  unto  this  day,'  would  not  have  been 
omitted.     Indeed  there  is  every  probability  that, 
if  such  a  monument  had  then  existed,  the  Ca- 
naanites  would  have  ma<lc   it  one  Of  their  idols. 
The   ex])ression  of  our  Lord,   '  Remendier   Lot's 
wife'  (Luke  xvii.  32),  appears  from   the  context 
to   be  solely  intended   as  an    illustration  of  the 
danger  of  going  liack  or  delaying   in  the  day  of 
God's  judgmi-nts.   From  this  text,  indeed,  it  would 
appear  as  if  Lot's  wile  had  gone  back,  or  had  tar- 
ried so  long  iieliind,  in  the  desire  of  saving  some 
of  their  pioi>erty.    Then,  as  it  would  seem,  she  wa» 
struck  dead,  and  became  a  stiffened  corpse,  fixed 
for  the  time   to   the  soil  bv  saline  or  bituminous 
incrustations.     'Ihe  particle  of  similitude   mutt 
here,  as   in   many  otiier  jiassages  of  Scripture,  be 
understood — '  like  a  pillar  of  salt.' 

With  respect  to  Lot's  ilaughters,  Whiston  and 
others  are  nnal}le  to  see  any  wicked  intention  in 
them.  He  admits  that  the  incest  was  a  horrid 
crime,  except  under  the  unavoidable  necessity 
whicii  apparently  rendered    it   the   only  means  of 
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preserving  tlie  human  race:  and  this  justifying 
necessity  he  holds  to  have  existed  in  their  mindg, 
as  they  appear  to  ha\e  believed  that  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  land  had  been  destroyed  except 
their  father  and  themselves.  But  it  is  incredible 
that  they  could  have  entertained  any  such  belief. 
Tlie  city  of  Zoar  had  been  spared,  and  they  had 
been  there.  "The  wine  also  with  which  they  made 
their  father  drunk  must  have  l»en  procured  from 
men,  as  we  cannot  suppose  they  had  brought  it 
with  them  from  Sodom.  The  fact  would  there- 
fore seem  to  be  that,  after  the  fate  of  their  sisters, 
who  had  married  men  of  Sodom  and  perished 
with  them,  they  became  alive  to  the  danger  and 
impropriety  of  marrying  with  the  natives  of  the 
land,  and  of  the  importance  of  preserving  the 
family  connection.  The  force  of  this  consideration 
was  afterwards  seen  in  Abrahams  sending  to  the 
seat  of  his  family  in  Mesopotamia  fir  a  wife  to 
Isaac.  But  Lots  daughters  could  not  go  there 
to  seek  husbands;  and  the  only  branch  of  their 
own  family  wiihin  many  hundied  miles  was  that 
of  Abraham,  whose  only  son,  Ishmael,  was  then  a 
child.  This,  thertfore,  must  have  ap])eared  to 
them  the  only  piacticable  mode  in  which  the 
house  of  their  father  could  be  preserved.  Their 
making  their  father  drunk,  and  their  solicitous 
concealment  of  what  they  did  from  him,  show 
that  they  despaired  of  persuading  him  to  an  act 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  and  with  every 
possible  extenuation,  must  have  been  very  dis- 
tressing to  so  good  a  man.  That  he  was  a  good 
man  is  evinced  by  his  tieliverance  from  among 
the  guilty,  and  is  affirmed  by  St.  I'eter  (2  Pet. 
ii.  7);  his  preservation  is  alluded  to  by  our  Sa- 
viour (Luke  xvii.  18,  &c.)  ;  and  in  Dent.  ii.  9, 
19,  and  Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9,  his  name  is  used  to  de- 
signate the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  his  de 
scendants. 

LOT  (LD?,  sometimes  written  13*1?)  is  men- 
tioned in  two  passages  of  Scripture,  in  both  of 
which  it  is  erroneously  translated  myrrh  in  the 
Authorized  Version.  In  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  •  Behold, 
a  company  of  Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead  with 
their  camels  bearing  spicery  {necoth),  and  balm 
[tzeri],  and  myrrh  {lot),  going  to  carry  it  down 
to  Egypt.'  Again,  in  ch.  xliii.  11,  .Facob  directs 
his  sons  to  take  into  Kgyi)t  '  of  the  best  fruits  in 
the  lantl  in  your- vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man 
a  present,  a  little  balm  (fzeri),  and  a  little  honey, 
spices  (iiecoth),  and  myrrh  {lot),  nuts  {botnim), 
and  almonds  (sha/cadim).  In  this  enumeration, 
in  one  case,  of  merchandise,  and  in  the  other,  of 
several  articles  intende<l  for  a  present,  and  both 
destined  for  Egypt,  at  that  time  a  highly  civilized 
natic  1,  it  is  evident  that  we  are  to  look  only  for 
such  jubstances  as  were  likely  to  be  accept.dile 
in  thit  country,  and  therefore  not  such  as  were 
j)roduced  there,  or  as  were  more  easily  prociiraW; 
from  elsewhere  than  from  Syria,  as  was  the  case 
willi  myrrii,  which  was  never  produced  in  Syria, 
.and  could  not  have  been  an  article  of  export  from 
thence.  This  difliculty  has  been  felt  by  others, 
and  various  translations  of  lot  have  been  pro- 
))osed,  as  lotus,  che.snuts,  mastiche,  stacle,  balsam, 
turpentine,  pistachio  nuts.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  render  it  ladanum,  which  is  suitable, 
and  appears  to  be  correct. 

I.adanum.   or  giim    ladamun,   as    it    is   oft*a 
called,  was  known   to  the  Greeks  as  early  as  the 
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times  of  Herodofns  nnd  Ttieophrastus,  and  bore 
the  names  of  ledou  and  ladanon,  which  are 
very  closelv  allieil  tc  ladim,  the  Arabic  name  of 
tbe  same  (ii-iig.     It  has  been  well   observed   by 
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Rosenmiiller  that  the  proper  root  and  origin 
of  (hese  names  is  led^  but  that  (he  Hel)rew  has 
tlie  hard  coiisoiiant  t  instead  of  the  softer  d,  of 
which  letters  maiiv  permnlatioiis  are  to  he  found 
in  tliese.  as  well  as  in  other  laiiLfnaLres.  A  He- 
brew autlior,  as  (]noted  by  Ci'h\ni( I licrohot.  i.  p. 
281),  saj'S, '  Est  aniRiii,ex  s'icco  arboris  rujusdam 
proveniens.'  Ladatutrn  is  described  by  Herodotus 
as  particularly  fragrant,  though  pitlieied  from 
the  l)eards  of  goats,  wlieie  it  is  found  sticking. 
This  is  explained  liy  referring  to  tlie  descrijition  of 
Dioscorides,  from  which  we  learn  that  goats,  afler 
browsing  upon  (he  leaves  of  the  ladanum  plants, 
necessarily  have  tliis  viscid  substance  adhering  to' 
their  hair  and  bear<ls,  wlience  it  is  a.fterwar<ls 
scra])ed  off.  Tounielort,  in  modern  times,  lias 
given  a  detailed  descri[>tion  of  tlie  mode  of  ob- 
taining ladanum,  and  relates  that  it  is  now  ga- 
thered by  means  of  a  kind  of  rake  witii  whip-like 
thongs,  which  is  jxissed  over  the  plants.  VVIien 
these  thoags  are  loaded  with  the  odoriferous  and 
sticky  resin,  they  are  scra]ied  with  a  knife, 
and  the  substance  rolled  into  %  mass,  in  which 
state  it  is  called  ladanum  or  labdauum.  It  con» 
sists  of  i-esin  and  volatile  oil,  nnd  is  higiily  fra- 
grant, an<l  stimulemt  as  a  medicine,  but  is  often 
ailnlterated  witli  sand  in  commerce.  The  lada- 
man  whicii  is  useil  in  Europe  is  collected  chiefly 
h\  tlie  Greek  isles,  and  also  in  continental  Greece. 
It  is  yielded  by  s|iecies  of  the  genus  Cistus  (espe- 
cially by  C.  ciet.ietisy,  which  are  known  in  this 
country  by  tbe  name  of  Hock  Rose.  Tiiey  are 
natives  of  tlie  south  of  Eiu-ope,  the  Meditenanean 
islands,  and  tlie  noitii  of  Africa.  Species  are  also 
foumt  in  Judaa;  and  C.  creticus  \n  some  parts 
of  Syria.  Some  authors  have  lieen  of  opinion 
that  one  species,  the  Cistiis  »-osc!«,  is  more  likely 
tlian  any  other  to  be  tlie  Rose  of  Sharon,  as  it 
is  very  coinition  in  tliat  locality,  while  nothing 
like  a  tine  rose  is  to  l>e  found  there.  Ladanum 
•eems  to  have  been  jiroduced  in  Judaea,  according 
Xi\  wtitws  in   tlie  Talmud  (Ce!s.  L  c.   p.  2S0). 


It  is  said  by  Pliny,  as  long  before  by  Herodotus, 
to  be  a  )iro<luce  of  Arabia,  though  tiiis  has  not 
been  proved  to  be  the  rase  in  modern  times. 
Siiflicient,  however,  has  been  adduced  to  shovf 
tiiat  ladanum  was  known  to,  nnd  esteemed  by, 
the  ancients,  and  as  its  Greek  and  Arabic  names 
are  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  and  as  it  is  stated  to 
have  been  a  produce  of  Syria,  it  was  very  likely 
to  iiave  been  sejit  to  Kgypt  both  as  a  piesent  and 
as  merciiandise. — J.  F.  R. 

LOTS,  FEAST  OF.     [Purim.] 

LOVE  p:iay  be  reganled  eillier  as  the  internal 
feeling  of  goovl  will  nnd  kindness  whicli  one  in- 
telligent being  bears  to  anotiier,  or  liie  expression 
of  that  benevolence  in  words  and  acts  whicli 
gratify  and  lieiielit  another;  but  in  its  full  and 
proper  sense,  love  is  the  union  of  these  two — of  the 
infernal  emotion  with  the  outward  act:  whence 
it  appears  tliaf  neither  doing  good  nor  wishing 
good  to  another  can  in  strict  propriety  be  deno- 
niinate<l  l:;ve.  The  definition  also  .shows  that 
love  is  restricted  to  intelligent  beings,  takes  place 
only  between  per5.ons,  and  cannot  be  predicated 
of  things,  being  used  in  a  merely  derivative  and 
secon<lary  sense  wlienever  we  speak  of  loving 
aught  but  rational  beings.  It  also  appears  tiiat 
tlie  emotion  implies  t«o  intelligent  existences; 
indeed,  reciprocity  seems  an  almost  essential  ele- 
ment in  tlie  i<lea  of  love.  Certainly  all  iluralile 
love  is  mutual  ;  ami  if  love  implies  two,  then, 
prior  to  creation,  God,  however  got)d  he  might 
be,  could  hardly  be  said  to  love;  so  that  love  is 
a  consetpience  of  creation,  a  result  of  the  rela- 
tions in  which  God  was  jileased  to  place  iiimself 
in  regard  to  man  ;  and  since  (hese  relations  are 
hest  ileclared,  if  they  are  not  exclusively  made 
known,  by  the  sacred  Scriptures,  love  is  a  (hictrine 
which  takes  its  source  in  revelation,  where  mdeed, 
considered  as  existing  between  God  and  man,  it 
linds  at  once  its  higliest  sanctions  antl  best  siip- 
])orts.  But  if  love,  as  lietween  God  and  man,  ha" 
its  origin  and  its  sustentation  in  Scrijiture,  then, 
without  revelation,  tliis  love  covild  not  exist, 
though  it  may  be  allowed  that  a  ceitain  evanes- 
cent fluttering  of  the  heart  on  the  tiiought  of  God 
might  be  exciteil  by  the  survey  of  the  majestv 
of  creation  aod  the  bounty  of  the  seasons.  All 
pantheistic  notions  must  be  tiostile  to  tlie  forma- 
tion and  existence  of  love  in  man's  breast — all 
mere  recognition  of  God  as  the  first  cause  of  life; 
and  whatever  tends  to  bring  God  before  the  mind 
in  a  personal  character,  especially  .is  the  moral 
governor  of  the  world,  must  powerfully  conduce 
to  make  the  human  heart  love  its  Creator  ;  for  in 
love  iR'tween  human  beings  it  is  the  jwisonal 
and  moral  element  which  exerts  the  strongest,  the 
most  lasting,  and  the  most  worthy  influence. 
Now  it  is  in  a  personal  character,  it  is  as  a  moral 
governor,  it  is  as  a  Judge  as  well  as  a  Maker,  a 
Guide  as  well  as  a  Ruler,  above  all  as  a  Father 
and  a  Redeemer,  that  the  Scriptures,  from  first  to 
last,  with  some  variations  indeed,  liut  with  ii 
unify  of  plan,  set  forth  God  for  our  minds  to 
apjjiehend  and  our  heaifs  to  love;  thus  perform- 
ing a  most  impoitant  office  in  the  spiritual  edu- 
cation of  the  human  race,  and  ])resenting  a  dis- 
tinction, as  bet w I  en  this  view  and  tlie  view  of 
God  taken  by  schools  of  philosophy,  or  the  baie 
ihcisions  of  the  bumau  intellect,  which  is  aa 
liononrable  to  revelation  as  it  is  nioinentuiu  ta 
man. 
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From  the  ve.tt'on  of  love,  in  wliicli  God  in  liis 
word  has  cornlcsceuded  to  jilace  himself  in  regard 
to  n;an,  flow  all  human  duties,  ho])Cs,  and  ex- 
jiectations,  which,  if  they  he  logically  deduced 
from  tlie  mother  idea,  must  be  no  less  true  than 
Scriptural,  because  necessary  inferences  from  the 
furnlamental  conception  of  God  which  revelation 
presents.  Thus,  'we  love  God  because  lie  first 
loved  us;'  'if  God  liath  so  loved  us,  how  ougiit 
we  to  love  one  another ;'  '  lie  that  loveth  is  born 
of  God  ;'  '  if  a  man  say  that  he  love  God,  and 
hate  his  brother,  tlie  trutli  is  not  in  him  ;'  '  if  we 
love  one  another  his  love  is  perfected  in  us ;' 
'  wlioso  keepeth  liis  word,  in  him  is  tiie  love  of 
God  perfected  :  hereby  we  know  that  we  are  in 
liim  ;"  '  behold  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 
halii  bestowed  on  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the 
sons  of  God  ;'  '  now  are  we  sons  of  God,  and  it 
doth  nut  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,  but  we 
know  tluit  wiien  Christ  shall  appear  we  shall  be 
like  him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  lie  is:' — thng, 
and  in  more  minute  particulars,  does  the  Ajxisfle 
.Tolin,  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved,  develope 
the  tloctrine  according  to  godliness,  from  tlie  grant! 
idea  of  tlie  love  of  God,  which  tilled  his  mind  and 
warmed  liis  heart,  witii  a  dialectic  rigour  which  is 
no  less  remaik.ible  tlian  the  gentle  and  aiVec- 
tionate  tone  that  ]iervatles  tlie  whole.  How  truly 
and  how  fully  John  comprehended  the  root-idea 
of  tlie  Bible  may  be  seen  in  his  aphorism,  '  God 
is  love' (I  John  iv.  16):  thus  making  love  not 
an  attribute  of  Goil,  nor  a  mode  of  the  di\ine 
existence,  iiur  a  display  of  his  providejice  to  man, 
but  the  very  essence  of  his  nature — the  depth 
which  enfolded  all  other  depths,  giving  its  own 
warm  colouring  to  each. 

Tlie  New  Testament  speaks  in  its  great  bear- 
ings of  the  love  of  God  towards  Christ  and 
towards  man.  The  Son  of  God,  as  the  most  per- 
fect image  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  is  represented 
as  the  special  oliject  of  the  divine  love :  as  a  con- 
sequence of  which  alVection  God  conununicates 
to  Christ  all  spiritual  gifts  needful  for  the  re- 
demptiim  of  mankind  :  '  The  Father  lovetii  tlie 
S.in,  and  showeth  iiim  all  things  whatsoever  he 
doetli  '  (.lohu  V.  20)  ;  '  therefore  doih  my  Father 
love  me,  because  I  lay  down  my  life  tliat  1  miglit 
take  it  again"  (John  x.  17);  'for  thou  lovedst 
me  liefore  tlie  founiiation  of  the  world  '  (Jolin  xvii. 
2i)  ,  '  God  so  loved  tlie  world,  tliat  he  gavt  us 
only  begotten  Son,  that  whoever  believeth  in  litm 
should  not  jierisli,  but  have  everlasting  life'  (.'oliii 
iii.  16).  And  so,  '  He  that  spared  not  liis  only 
Son,  Imt  freely  gave  him  up  for  us  all,  how  shall 
he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  tilings'?' 
(Uom.  viii.  32):  accordingly  '  the  love  of  God 
is  shed  aliroad  in  our  hearts  by  the  Holy  Glios^ 
which  is  given  unto  us'  (Rom.  v.  5;  see  the 
following  verses).  The  following  passages  will 
aid  the  reader  in  pursuing  this  interesting  subject 
into  its  Scriptural  particulars,  which  want  of 
•pace  comjiels  us  to  be  content  wilii  ijoinling 
out; — namely.  Rom.  viii.  35;  2  Cor.  xiii.  11; 
Eph.  ii.  4;  2  Tliess.  iii.  5;  1  John  iv. ;  1  Tim, 
i.  1,  2,  4  ;  Ti  .  ii.  10 ;  John  xiii.  35 ;  comp.  xv. 
17;  Maik  xli.  30. 

Love  to  Christ  is  represented  in  Scripture  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  C  hrist's  love  to  man,  and 
as  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the  love  of  God,  with 
which  it  is  kindred  in  nature,  causes,  operation, 
%jid  effect*.     This  holy  alTectiun   manifests   itself 
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not  in  idle  reveries  nor  warm  piotestations,  btit  i» 
meek  and  lowly  obedience  to  Jtsiis  as  the  medi* 
ator  between  God  and  man ;  and  has  for  il*> 
highest  reward  the  love  which  Gi«l  di«iilay»  to- 
wards all  those  who  h(7i!0ur  his  s-.in  ;  whic'i  love, 
springing  from  God,  (ills  and  sanctities  the  hearl 
of  man  (John  viii.  40;  xiv.  15,  21,  'Zd,  28  :  xvi. 
27). 

Love  to  man  ensues  from  the  nTjiver*»I  love 
of  God,  as  the  one  Creator  and  Father  of  al) 
men,  who,  in  consequence  stand  in  the  relation 
of  brothers  one  to  another,  and  are,  whatevei 
earthly  (lillierenccs  or  even  anfipaliiies  they  may 
allow,  still,  in  the  sight  of  God  iind  of  his  Son, 
neighbours;  and  as  brothers  and  neighbonrst  they 
have  a  claim  on  each  other  for  niHfual  service — 
a  claim  which  has  its  roots  and  sanctions  in  reli- 
gion, or  rather  in  the  Gospel,  considered  as  the 
completion  of  former  disjjensations.  Tlie  n>easurt 
and  test  of  love  to  others  is  the  love  we  eacii  bear 
to  self  no  less  than  the  higher  and  {x-rfect  model 
which  Jesus  has  given  in  his  own  life  and  death 
(Matt.  xxii.  39;  Mark  xii.  3i  ;  John  xv.  12; 
comp.  xiii.  15;  1  Peter  ii.  21;  1  John  ir.  6), 
This  general  good-will  and  active  lieJieficenc* 
may  he  enlianced  and  invigorated  by  those  nearer 
relations  wliich  take  jjlace  i^etween  kindied  minds, 
men  of  'like  precious  faiti),'  whose  hearts  and 
aims  are  one,  and  who  have  alike  received  the 
gracious  and  all-])revailing  influences  of  God's 
s])irit;  so  that  Christianity  not  only  places  man- 
kind in  immeiliafe  connection  v/ib.  Gml,  and 
thus  renders  all  equal  and  all  worthy  of  eacli 
other's  Inve,  but  creates  a  new,  {leculiar,  and  very 
intimate  relation,  making  all  true  disciples  one 
with  each  otlier,  and  with  tl«e  great  head  of  the 
church,  and  thus  one,  ultimatelv,  with  God 
(John  xiii.  34,  35:  xy.  12;  Roml  xiii.  8,  10; 
1  Cor.  xiii.).  And  it  is  tiiis  s]>ecjlic  Christian 
affection — the  love  of  man  as  a  l>rolher,  ]inrilied 
and  enlarged  by  the  consciousness  of  lieing  ai> 
oliject  of  divine  mercy  aini  goodness,  so  as  to 
become  a  jirojieily  Christian  emotion — which  ii 
•o  actuate  tlie  disciples  of  Glnisl  in  thfir  bene- 
volent efforts  for  tlie  good  of  others,  anil  speci- 
ally fur  their  res<  ne  from  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
world  that  bringeth  death  (2  Cur.  v.  Ii,  19,  20, 
21  ;  Acts  XX.  24). 

This  imperfect  and  incomplete  sketch  may 
serve  to  show  how  incoiiipir.djly  superior  the 
view  is  whicii  the  Scriptures  give  t/f  the  relatioK 
in  which  (iod  stands  to  n)an  and  in  which  men 
stand  to  ea(;h  otTier,  to  any  view  whatever  tliat 
rests  npon  a  mere  earthly  fnundation;  and  conse- 
quently how  much  of  the  highest  si)iritna1  good 
tliey  lose  who  take  as  their  guide  philosophy  in- 
stead of  tlie  Gos[)el. 

Perhaps  there  are  few  biblical  topics  of  con- 
templation more  fitted  than  the  one  before  us  to 
excite  in  the  mind  a  just  and  therefore  a  vtrj 
high  estimate  of  the  value  of  revealed  religion  in 
contrast  with  the  view  which  tlie  highest  of 
heathen  civilization  put  forth  on  the  jioiiif.  The 
reader  l)as  seen  wliat  in  a  measure  love  implies 
in  the  Bible.  What  does  the  corresponding  term 
dedgnate  in  Greek  and. Roman  writers?  This  ia 
not  the  place  to  pursue  the  inquiry  ;  we  must 
content  ourselves  witli  having  ]H>inted  to  it  ;  bul 
we  may  add,  as  the  result  of  S(mie  classical  read- 
ing, that  the  view  given  by  classic  civilizatiorn 
presents  a  succession  of  disparities  so  decldetl  a*  . 
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to   gjfltce  of   ifself  to    satisfy   the  unjiiejuiliced  sively  obtain,  and  wliicli   are   to  lie   tracea  to  a 

mind  tliat  sometliing  iiioi-e  than  Iniman  was  con-  proneiiess  to  seek  for  more  in  an j'  given  jjassagt 

cerned    in    tlie     iirumulgatioii    of  Judaism  and  than  it  really  contains,  a   dispositinn   to  be   in- 

ChrisHanity J.  R.  B.  fluenced   by  sound   rather  than  sense,  and  an  ini- 

LOVE  FEASTS       fA^mPEl  plicit  faitli  in  received  inter[rretations.  "Qunm," 

■  _-,„'"       r' T -L               FT            T  savs  Calvin,  "  temere  arfipiuntur  Scripturae  loci, 

LUBOI,  the  Libyans.      [Libya.]  ^^^  attenditur  contextns.  hos  em.res  passim  olio- 

LUCIFER  c'^.c'T' ;  Sept.  6 'Eti;o-<f)rfpos),  a  word  rm  mimm  non  est"'  (Comment  in  h.c).     The 

•i    »                        "  ■ '"  ,1     17     T  1   IT  „■       :„  ,i.„  scone  and  connection  show  that  none  l)ut  the  kinif 

that  occurs  once   in  the  Eni'lish  Version  in  the  ,  jT  ,    ,       .              ^      t     »v     <•          •      i 

i;„^ °  of  Baliylon  is  meant.     In  the  li^maiive  larij,Miage 

of  the  Hebrews  3D13,  a  star,  signifies  an  ilhis- 
trioiis  king  or  prince  (Num.  xxiv.  17;  com]). 
Rev.  ii.  28  ;  xxii.  16).  The  monarch  here  rel'eired 
to  having  sinpassed  all  other  kings  in  royal' 
splendour,  is  compared  to  the  harbinger  of  day, 
whose  brilliancy  surpasses  that  of  tiie  suriounding 
stars.  Falling  from  heaven  denotes  a  sudden 
political  oveitlirow — a  removal  from  the  position 
of  high  and  conspicuous  dignity  formerly  occu- 
pied fcomp.  Rev.  vi.  13;  viii.  lOj. 

LUCIUS  of  Cyrene  (Aovkios  6  RupTjfajos),  a' 


*  How  art  thou  fallen  from  heaven, 
Lucifer,  sou  of  the  morning.' 
How  ait  thou  felled  to  the  ground, 
That  didst  weaken  the  nations!" 
(Isa.  xiv.  12).      It  is  taken  from   the  Vulgate, 

which  umlerstood  the  Helirew  word  P^TI  fielel 
to  be  the  name  of  the  morning  star,  and  therefore 
rendered  it  by  the  Latin  name  of  lliat  star.  Lu- 
cijier,  i.  e.  '  light-bringing.'  This,  tlie  |)opular 
sense,  is  conveyed  in  the  note  in  Barker's  Bible 


*Thoii  that  thoughtest  thyselfe  most  glorious,  and  person  named  along  witli   Barnabas,  Saul,  and' 

as  it  were  placed  in  the  heaven:   for  the  morning  others,  as  '  jirojiliets  and  teachers'  in  tlie  church 

starre  that  goetli  before  the  sunne  is  called  Lucifer,  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1).     Lucius  was  probably 

to  wliich  Nebuchadnezzar  is  comfiared.'  one  of  '  the  synagogue  of  the  Cyrenians.'  and  w.is 

LL.._  7   .  .  ,1  .  1       ^  ,  r      -^    ,  ,  without  doubt  one  of  the  men  of  Cviene,  who 

^^^n /.efe;,  the  wo.^  translated  '  Lucifer    how-  ^^^^  ^,,,.^^,_,   ;„  conse^juence  of  the   persecution 

ever,  occuis  also  in  Ezek.  xxi.  12  (Heb.  17),  as  ^^-^^^  ^^^  „,^  j^^,,,  „,.  gj^|,,,^„  ^^^^^  ^.j    9  .  ^i. 

the  imperative  of  ??^  yalal,  '  to  howl,'  '  to  lament,'  20).    Some  suppose  tliat  he  was  one  of  the  seventy 

and   is  there  rendered  'howls'     Some  take  it  in  disciples;  and  the  tradition  is,  that  he  was  eventu- 

the  same  acceptation  in  the  above  jjassage,  and  ally    liishop   of   Cyrene.      This   is  probably   the 

would    translate,  '  Howl,  son  of  the   morning  !'  same  Lucius  who   is  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21 

But  to  this  the  structure  of  the  verse  is  entirely  as  Paul  s  kinsman;  and  he  has  been  sujijiojed  by 

ojiposed  ;  for  the  parallelism  requires  tlie  second  some  tlie  game  with  Luke  tiie  Evangelist. 
line  to  refer  entirely  to  the  condition  of  the  star         LUD,  (buith  son  of  Sliem  (Gen.  x.  22).     For 

before  it  had  fallen,  as  the   parallel   member,  the  his  descencUints,  see  Nations,  Dispersion  of. 
fourth  line,  does  to  the  state  of  the  tree  before  it  LUDIM,  the  descendants  of  (Gen.  x.  13),  con- 

was  cut  down.     This  necessity  is  apparent  even     cerning  whom  see  Nations,  Dispeusion  of. 
in  tiie  English  version,  where  the  word  •  lament,'  LUKE.      We  divide  this  article  into  the  three 

in  the  [ilace  which  '  Lucifer'  occupies,  would  not     following    heads — Name,    Person,    Writings 
agree  with  the  context,  nor  make  good  sense,  or     ok  Luke. 


indeed,  any  sense.  Any  imiierative  interjected 
would  spoil  the  lieauty  and  impair  the  force  of  the 
language.  It  is  from  tliis  consiileration  that  we 
must  concur  with  those  wlio   retei   tli;e  source  of 

the  word  not  to  ??^  yalal,  but  to  ?7T[  halal,  '  to 
shine,'  and  regard  it  as  a  verbal  noiin  designed  to 
be  intensive  in  its  signification.  Hence  it  would 
mean  '  iiiilliant,'  '  splendid,'  '  illustrious,'  or.  as 
in  the  Septuagint,  \'ulgate,  tlie  Rabbinical  com- 
mentators, Luther,  and  others, '  Ijrilliant  star;'  and 

if  ?7^n,  ill  this  sense,  was  the  proper  name  among 
the  Hebrews  of  tiie  moiTiing  star,  then  '  Lucifer' 
is  not  only  a  correct  but  lieautiful  iiiter]<retation, 
both  as  regards  the   sense  and   the   application. 


The  name  Aou/fSs  is  a  coniraciion  of  i\ovKav6s, 
Liuaniis,  and  indicates  that  Luke  was  descended 
from  heathen  ancestors,  and  that  he  was  'either  a 
slave  or  a  freedinan,  liberttis.  The  contraction 
of  the  final  syllable  av6s  into  cis  occurs  repeat- 
edly in  names  gi\en  to  slaves  (comp.  Lnlieck,  De 
Siibstantivis  in  as  exenntibus,  in  Wolf's  Ana- 
licten,  iii.  49).  According  to  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition, tlie  author  of  the  Gos]iel  is  the  same  Luke 
who  is  m.entioned  in  Paul's  Epistles  (Philem.  24  ; 
2  Tim.  iv.  11  ;  Coloss.  iv.  14),  and  who  is  called, 
in  the  last-mentioned  ]iassage,  6  larpos,  '  the  phy- 
sician.' This  tradition  is  cunfiimed  by  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  according  to  which  the  author  ot 
that  work  accompanied  the  Apostle  Paul   in   his 


And  that  it  was  such  is  jiroliable   from  the  fact  journeys  (.A.c(s   xvi.   10,  sq. ;    xx.  5-13).     Luke 

that    the   proper   iiarne   of   the   morning   star    is  accomjiauied  Paul    also  in   his   last  jnurneys  to 

formed  by  a  word  or  words  expressive  of  bril-  Jerusalem  and  Rome  (Acts  xxi.  1-17;  xx\  ii.  2S). 

liance,  in  the  Arabic  and  Syriac,  as  well  as  in  In   addition    to    this    we   may  observe   that   the 

the  Greek  and  Latin.     Tertullian  and   Gregory  account  of  the  Lord's  Supper  in  1  Cor.  xi.  24,  and 

the  Great  nnderstwid  this  passage  of  Isaiah   in  the  quotation  in   1  Tim.  v.  18,  agree  more  with 

reference  to  the  fall  of  Satan  ;    in   consequence  Luke  than  with  Matt.  x.   10,  where  we  find  the 

of  w'nich  the  name  Lucifer  has  since  been  ap-  word  rpo<pr)  instead  of  fxiad6s.     The  profession  of 

plied  to  Satan  ;  and  this  is  now  the  usual  accepta-  a  physician  harmonises  also  with  the  condition  of 

tion  of  the   word.     But  Dr.  Henderson,  who  in  a  fieedmau,  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  name. 

his  Isaiah  renders  the  line,  '  Illustrious  son  of  The  iiigher  ranks  of  the  Romans  were  disinclined 

the  morning!'  justly  remarks  in  his  annotation:  to   ]iractise  medicine,   whicli  they  left  rather  Ic 

*  The  ap|ilication  of  this  passage  to  Satan,  and  to  their   freedmen,    '  Medicinam    factitasse,  manu» 

the  fall  of  the  apostate  angels,   is  one  of  those  missum'  (Quinctil.  Jnstit.  vii.  2.  '27);  '  Mitt« 

gross  perversions  of  Sacred  Writ  which  so  exten-  praelerea  cum  eo  er  lervis  meis  medicum  SiQ.j' 
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•■  Besides,  I  send  with  him  a  physician  from 
among  my  seivants '  (Siiet.  Cal.  8).  It  har- 
monises with  this  tiiat  Paul  (Coloss.  iv.  14)  dis- 
tinguishes Lnkc  from  tlie  Cliristiaiis  of  Jewish 
descent,  wliom,  in  verses  11  and  12,  lie  styles 
ivTfs  (K  irfpirojjS)!,  '  heing  of  the  Circumcision.' 
Eiiseliius  {flist.  Eccles.  iii.  4)  states  that  An- 
tioch  in  Syria  was  the  native  city  of  Luke.  In 
diis  city  there  was  at  an  early  ])eriod  a  congre- 
gation of  Cinistians  converted  from  heathenism. 
Since  Luke  was  a  physician,  we  must  suppose  that 
he  was  a  man  of  education.  Only  such  slaves  as 
had  some  talent  were  taught  the  artes  ingentue, 
'  liberal  arts.'  The  freedman  Antonius  Musa  hav- 
ing worked  a  cure  upon  Augustus,  was  raised  to 
the  equestiian  order,  and  a  statue  was  erected  in 
honour  of  him  in  tlie  temple  of  TEsciilapius. 
From  tlie  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  perliaj)s 
earlier,  there  was  in  every  city  a  collegium  archia- 
trorum,  '  a  college  of  physicians,'  to  whom  was 
entrusted  the  examination  of  medical  men,  and 
wiio  proliahly  required  of  them  some  knowledge  of 
tlie  writings  of  Hijipocrates  (Galeiuis,  De  Theriac. 
ad  Pisonem,  p.  456;  Digest,  i.  tit.  18;  De  Offic. 
Frees.,  vi.  7  ;  Digest.  1.  tit.  4). 

To  tiiose  sceptics  who  excuse  their  dishelief  of 
the  miracles  recorded  in  tlie  Gospels,  hy  the  as- 
sertion that  their  authors  were  ill-informed  Jews, 
greedy  of  the  marvellous,  il  must  appear  of 
some  importance  to  meet  in  Luke  a  well-iiiformeil 
Greek,  skilled  even  in  ihe  medical  sciences.  The 
liigher  degree  of  his  education  is  I'uvther  prove  1  by 
he  classical  style  in  which  the  procemium  to  his 
Gospel,  and  the  latter  poition  of  (he  Acts,  are 
written  ;  and  also  l)y  the  exjilicit  and  learned  de- 
tails which  he  gives  in  the  Acts  on  various  anti- 
quarian,historical,  and  geogra])hical  subjects.  Tlie 
classical,  connected,  perioilic,  and  sustaiued  style 
of  the  introduction  to  the  Gos]iel  of  St.  Luke 
dill'ers  so  strikingly  fi-om  the  Hellenistic  Greek  of 
the  history  itself,  tliat  we  clearly  jierceive  that  lie 
made  use  of  written  documents.  The  same  differ- 
ence exists,  althougii  in  a  less  striking  degree, 
between- the  portions  of  th'iActs  relating  to  trans- 
actions of  which  Luke  himself  was  :iot  an  eye- 
witness, and  in  which  lie  bore  no  pa'l.  aiid  t! ose 
where  he  speaks  as  a  comjianion  of  Paul.  He 
did  not,  however,  transcribe  verbatim  from  the 
documents  before  him,  nor  did  he  merely  write 
down  verbal  traditions;  for  we  ffiid  tiie  same 
characteristic  phraseology  which  belongs  to  St. 
Luke's  individual  style,  both  in  the  Gospel  and 
in  the  Acts.  Compare,  for  instance,  the  peculiar 
use  of  the  words  /col  ai/r6s,  Luke  i.  17,  22;  ii. 
2\  50;  iii.  23;  iv.  15,  51;  Acts  ii.  27 ;  v  1, 
9,  51,  &c. — iKavos,  Luke  vii.  12;  viii.  27,  32; 
XX.  9;  Acts  v.  37;  ix.  23,  43;  xi.  24,  &c.— 
trcus  0inv,  Luke  i.  54,  69;  Acts  iii.  13,  IG;  iv. 
2.7,  27,  30,  &c. 

It  is  important  to  notice  what  he  himself  says, 
in  his  introduction,  of  the  relation  borne  by  his 
writings  to  those  of  others.  It  is  evident  that 
even  then  ttoWoi,  '  many,'  had  attempted  to  com- 
pose a  history  of  our  Lord  from  the  statements  of 
eye-witnesses  anil  of  the  (irst  tniniste.-3  of  the  word 
of  God.  Luke  follows  the  example  of  these  au- 
thors, with  this  i*fil'erence,  that  he  writes  dycaOtf 
Hiid  Ka6fi?]s;  that  is,  starling  from  earlier  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  Baptittand  of  the  iid'.mcy  of 
our  Lord,  and  continuing  the  nariation  in  un- 
interupl«d    siiccewion.       Origen,   Creilner,  and 
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Olshausen  suppose  that  the  -noWo.  were  heretical 
authors;  but  this  is  unlikely,  since  Luke  doet 
not  express  any  blame  of  l.'iem.  But  it  is  also 
unsatisfactory  to  refer  the  word  iroAAoi,  'many,* 
merely  to  Matthew  and  Mark,  as  Ilug  and 
De  Wefte  have  done,  especially  since  the  ttoAAoi 
are  distinguished  from  the  eye-witnesses.  We 
must  iherel'ore  supp  *e  tliat  niiiny  Christians 
wrote  brief  accoiinid  of  the  life  of  Jvsus,  although 
they  had  not  been  eye-witnesses.  It  is  possible 
that  Luke  made  use  of  such  writings. 

It  apiiears  to  be  doubtful  whether  Luke  had  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew  before  his  eyes,  since,  had 
that  been  the  case,  he  would  probably  have  been 
more  careful  to  avoid  apparent  contradictions, 
especially  in  the  history  of  the  biith  ef  Jesus,  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  m.aile  use  of  documents 
referring  to  the  family  of  Mary,  while  the  ac- 
covmts  given  by  Matthew  refer  more  to  the  family 
of  Josej)h.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  the  apho- 
ristic mode  in  wliicli  he  reports  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  We  can  scarcely  imagine  that  he  would 
have  communicated  a  relation  so  unusually  ab- 
rupt, if  he  had  seen  the  well-arranged  and  com- 
plete statements  of  Matthew. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  contains  exceedingly 
valuable  accounts,  not  extant  in  the  books  of  the 
other  evangelists ;  for  instance,  those  concerning 
the  childhood  of  Jesus,  the  admirable  paiables  in 
cha])ter3  xv.  and  xvi.,  the  narration  respecting 
the  discijiles  at  Emmaus,  the  section  from  cha]). 
ix.  51  to  xix.  27,  which  contains  jiarticulars 
mostly  wanting  in  the  other  evangelists.  It  has 
been  usual,  since  the  days  of  Schleiermacher,  to 
consider  this  |)ortion  as  the  rejjort  of  a  single 
journey  to  the  feast  at  .Jerusalem;  but  it  is  evident 
that  it  contains  accounts  belonging  to  several 
journeys,  undertaken  at  dill'erent  periods. 

.Some  critics  of  modem  tiine.s,  such  as  D.Schulz, 
Schleiermacher,  Sieffert,  anil  Schneckenburger, 
were  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  the  reports  of 
Luke  a  greater  historical  accuracy  than  to  those 
of  Matthew  ;  but  of  late,  ojiinions  on  this  subject 
have  changed,  and  Strauss,  DeWetle,  and  Bruno 
Bauer  lind  in  the  reports  of  .St.  Matthew  more  of 
independent  and  original  inforniiition  than  in 
those  of  Luke.  There  is  certainly  in  the  details 
of  the  historical  account  given  by  St.  Luke,  more 
clearness;  but  many  discourses  of  our  Redeemer 
given  by  St.  Matthew  have  moie  of  the  imj)ress  of 
historical  precision,  especially  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  and  the  Discourse  against  the  Pharisees 
in  ch.  xxiii.  and  xxiv.;  although  it  seems  that 
Matthew  sometimes  brings  into  connection  simi- 
lar di.scourses,  held  at  various  periods,  concerning 
which  we  lind  in  Luke  more  accurately  stated 
the  particular  circumstances  under  which  they 
were  delivered. 

The  statement  of  Luke  himself,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  Gospel,  must  dispose  us  favourably 
with  regard  to  its  histoiical  credibility.  He 
states  that  he  had  accurately  investigated  th*" 
truth  of  the  accounts  communicated,  and  that, 
following  the  example  of  the  ttoWo'i,  he  hail  made 
use  of  the  statements  of  eye-witnesses.  Luke  had 
frftquent  opportunity  of  meeting  these  eye- 
witnesses when  he  travelled  with  Paid.  He 
himself  repoits,  in  Acts  xxi.  15,  that  he  met 
James.  lie  gives  also,  with  greater  accuracy 
than  the  otljer  evangelists,  .some  chronological 
notices,  such  as  those  at  the  beginning  of  chapten 
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ii.  and  ni.,  aiVi  in  Acts  vii.  35,  &c.  Yet  these 
rery  dates  have  been  rjuoted  by  Stiauss  and  De 
WeUe  as  being  <|iiite  incorrect,  and  as  proofs  tliat 
Luke  was  destitute  of  accurate  historical  inform- 
ation 

This  daring  assertion  has  induced  some  modern 
tpologetical  authors  to  examine  the  matter  more 
closely,  who  have  triuniphantly  vindicated  (he 
historical  character  of  tiiese  slatemeiils  ot"  Luke. 
(Compare  tlje  work  of  the  learned  jui  isf,  Huschke, 
Ueber  den  ziir  Zeii  der  Gehurt  Christl  i/ehaltenen 
Census,  Breslau,  1840,  '  On  the  Census  taken  at 
the  Biitii  of  Clnist ;'  see  also  Wieseler,  Chrnnolo- 
qische  Synopse  der  vier  Evangelien,  Ham- 
bmg,  1843:  and  also  Tholuck,  Glaubicurdiykeit 
der  cvaiKjelischen  Gescldchte). 

As  to  the  statements  of  the  ancients  concerning 
Ihe  date  or  time  wlien  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
was  written,  we  find  in  Irenaeus  (^Adv,  Hcer. 
iii.  I),  that  Mark  and  Luke  wrote  after  Matthew. 
According  to  Eusebius  (^Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  28), 
Origen  stated  that  Luke  wrote  after  Matthew 
and  Maik  ;  out  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  accord- 
mg  to  the  same  writer  {Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  14), 
asserted  on  the  autiiority  of  tlie  trafidSoais  ruv 
kviKaQev  ■n-peafivTfpwv,  '  the  tradition  of  the 
earlier  elders,'  tiiat  the  Gospels  containing  the 
g;enealogies  were  wiitlen  before  the  others.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  Mark  was  written  after 
Luke.  It  is  however  likely  that  this  statement 
trose  from  a  desire  to  explain  why  the  genealogies 
were  omitted  by  Maik  antl  John.  Euseliius,  at 
least  {Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  21),  in  refeience  to  the 
Gospel  of  John,  says  :  Ef/cdrajs  S'oiv  r^v  jxev  Tfjs 
TapKhs  rod  crwrripos  TifiSiv  yevea\oyiav,  are 
tHarOaloi  kcu  Aou/ca  irpoypacpiiaav,  diroo'fcoTrTjo'ai 
rhi/  'Ididfuriv. — '  John  jjrojieily  passed  over  in 
filence  the  genealogy  according  to  the  (lesh  of 
our  Saviour,  wiiich  was  detailed  by  Matthe»v 
md  Luke.' 

Since  ihe  extreme  criticism  of  .Stiauss  and  De 
Wette  has  been  unable  to  jnodiice  even  a  plau- 
sible argimifiit  against  the  aiitlienlicity  of  the 
Gosjjel  of  Luke,  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove 
at  least  the  very  late  date  of  this  Gospel.  De 
Wette  {Introduction  to  the  Neio  Testament,  4ili 
edition,  p.  176)  endeavours  to  iiil'er  from  the 
delinileness  with  which  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
ualem  is  inedicled,  and  from  the  circumstance 
tlial,  accurding  to  ch.  xxi.  25,  some  time  was  to 
intervene  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
»nd  the  second  advent  of  Christ,  that  this  Gospel 
was  written  some  time  after  tlie  destruction  of  the 
city  had  taken  i  lace,  and  after  it  had  become 
apparent  from  facts  that  the  second  advent  was 
not  to  be  immediately  consequent  upon  that  de- 
itruction. 

We  do  not  here  enter  into  the  question  whether, 
according  to  St.  Matthew  xxiv.  29,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  the  second  advent  should  directly 
follow  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  we  merely 
observe  X\.\vd.  a  2}etilio  principii  runs  through  tlie 
whole  train  of  this  argument,  since  it  sets  out 
with  assuming  the  impossibility  of  detailed  pre- 
dictions. 

From  the  circumstance  tkat  the  book  of  ,\cts 
leaves  St  Paul  a  captive,  without  relating  (he 
result  of  his  captivity,  most  critics  have,  with 
coii'sidcrable  proliability,  inferred  that  Luke 
accompanied  St.  Paul  to  Rome,  that  he  em- 
ployed his  leisure  while  there  io  composing  the 
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Acts,  and  that  he  left  off  writing  before  the  fate 
of  Paul  was  decided.  Now,  since  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke  was  written  before  the  Acts,  it  .seem* 
to  fidlow  that  it  was  written  a  considerable  time 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  De  Wette 
meets  this  argument  merely  by  his  petitio  prin- 
cipii,  that  from  the  detaiieil  nature  of  tlie  pre- 
dictions on  that  head  in  the  Gospel,  it  would 
follow  that  they  were  written  after  tlie  events  to 
which  they  refer,  and  consequently  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem. 

It  is  likely  that  Luke,  during  Paul's  captivity 
at  Ca-sarea,  employed  his  leisure  in  collecting  the 
accounts  contained  in  his  Gospel  in  the  localities 
where  the  events  to  which  they  relate  hajipened. 
The  most  ancient  testimonies  in  behalf  of  Luke's 
Gospel  are  those  of  Maicion,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  and  of  Irenaeus,  in  the  latter 
half  of  that  ceiidny. 

According  to  Meyer's  ojiinion,  Luke  terminates 
the  Acts  with  Paul's  captivity.  becau.-;e  the  later 
events  were  well  known  to  Theopliiliis,  to  whom 
the  Acts  are  deilicated.  We  do  not  know  who 
this  Tlieophilus  was.  Hug,  however,  infers,  from 
the  manner  in  which  Luke  mentions  Italian  lo- 
calities, that  they  were  well  known  to  Tlieophilus, 
and  that  consequently  it  was  likely  he  resided  in 
Italy. 

A  good  .ieparute  commentary  on  the  Gospel  of 
Luke  is  still  a  desideratum.  Kuinoel's  Com- 
mentariits  in  Evanffelittm  Lucie  (1th  ed.  184.3)  is 
not  quite  satisfactory  ;  nor  Bornemann's  Scholia  in 
L'iicam  (183(1).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  (lie  best  commentaries  on  the  first 
three  Gospels,  and  on  the  New  Testament  in 
general. 

Besides  theGosj^el  which  bears  his  name,  Luke 
wrote  the  .Acts  of  the  Ajiostles.  This  work  con- 
tains the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Christian 
chinch  in  two  great  sections:  the  tiist  emhracibg 
the  spuad  of  Chiistianify  among  the  Jews,  chietly 
by  the  instrumentality  of  Peter  (ch.  i.-xii.);  and 
the  secon<l,  its  spieaii  among  the  heathen,  clnefly 
by  the  instiumentality  of  Paul  (ch.  xlii.-xxviii.). 

Schneckeidnirger  has  lately  endeavoured,  in  his 
work  Ueber  den  Zweck  der  Apostelgescliichte, 
1841,  to  i'ro\e  that  the  Acts  had  an  apologeticai 
tendency,  called  forth  by  the  parti(;ular  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  He  especially  ajipeals  to 
the  manner  in  which  Paul  refutes  all  objectioM 
of  the  Judaizers,  who  \\exe  his  enemies. 

In  those  [xntions  of  the  Acts  in  which  Luke 
S])e.iks  as  the  comjianion  of  Paul,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  an  eye-witness,  his  Greek  style  is 
moie  classical  (ban  in  the  rest  of  the  work.  This 
circumstance  supports  the  ojiinion  that  Luke  fol- 
lowed some  written  documents  in  the  earlier  n.irt 
of  (he  Acts,  as  well  as  in  the  Gospel.  Cornpare 
Rielim.  De  fontibus  Acttmin  Apostolorum,  Tra- 
jecti,  18'2J;  Mayerhoff,  Ueber  den  Ziceck,  die 
Qucllen  und  den  Verfusser  der  Apostelgeschichte 
(in  his  Einleitung  in  die  petrinischcn  iSchri/ten, 
pp.  1-30);  Kling,  Ueber  dot  historischen  Clia- 
racter  der  Apostelgeschichte  (in  the  Studlen  utid 
Kritiken,  1837,  Kelt  2). 

That  (he  accounts  cf  Luke  are  authentic  may 
be  jierceived  more  especially  from  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  inserted  discouises  and  letters.  Tlie 
characteristic  maiks  of  authenticity  in  iL*  c-ation 
of  (he  Roman  lawyerTertuUus.  in  ch.  xxiv., and  ib 
the  official  letters  in  ch.  xxiii.  26,  sq. ;  xv.  23,  iq. , 
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can  scarcely  be  overlooked.  The  address  of  Paul 
fo  ihe  elders  of  ihe  E|)l>esiaii  church  is  charac- 
teristically Paul h>e,  and  even  so  full  of  delinite 
allusions  an  1  of  similarity  to  the  Epistle  to  the 
Efihesians,  t'lat  it  furnishes  a  confirmation  of  the 
authenticity  of  that  letter,  which  has  lately  been 
questioned.  Resj^ecting  these  allusions,  see  an 
essay  of  Tholuck  in  the  Studien  tuid  Kritiken, 
1S3&.  p.  306,  sq. 

Ciiaracteristic  also  are  the  discourses  of  Stephen 
(ch.  vii. ),  and  those  of  Peter,  concerning;  which 
compare  Seylei's  Abhandlunytin  'uher  die  Redcn 
des  Petrua,  in  \W.  Studioi  und  Kritiken,  1S;52, 
p.  $3,  sq.  Even  De  VVette,  in  his  Introduction, 
§  ILi  a,  adn)its  the  ajjpropriateness  of  these 
•liscourses. 

It  is,  however,  difficult  to  reconcile  some  of 
Luke's  statemcnis  witli  the  chronological  noticea 
in  the  Epistles  of  Paul.      Very  important  investi- 
gations  on   tliis   subject  are   to   be   foinid   in   the 
work   of  Angar,  De  temporum  in  Actis  Aposto- 
lorum  ratione.     As  for  the  testimonies  in  behalf 
of  the   authenticity  of   the   Acta,    they   are   the 
same  as   for  Luke's  Gospel.      Clemens  Alexiin- 
drinus,  Irenaeus,  and  Tertullian,  expressly   men- 
tion Ihe  Acts,  and  Eusehins  reckons  them  among 
the    Houjologoumena.       However,    the    i)ook    of 
Acts  was  not  read  and   quoted   so  often   in  the 
•early  church  as  other  parts  of  Scripture.     Chry- 
sostom,  in  his  first  iiomdy  In  Actus  Apostoloriim, 
says  that  many  Christians  in  Asia  knew  neither 
the  book  nor  its  author.     The  Manichees  rejected 
it  lor  dogmatical   reasons  (.\ugiistlnns,  IJe  utili- 
tiite  credendi,  ii.  7).     So  alsj  did   the  Severiani 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  29).     Since  the  book  of 
Acts  was  not  much  read,  it  is  surprising  that  its 
text  is  particularly  corriij)!.      Jt   does   not.   how- 
ever, by  any  means  appear  that  these  corruptions 
arose  from  intentional  alterations   made  for  dog- 
matical  i)ur|»ses  (conij).  Eichhorn's  Einleitung 
ins  Xeue  Testament,  ii.  154). 

The  most  complete  commentary  on  the  Acts  is 
that  of  Kuinoel,  2nd  ed.,  1827.  A  student  of 
the  Acts  ought  also  to  consult  the  very  learned 
Disscrtationes  in  Actus  Apostolorum,  ab  Ema- 
nuele  Walch,  Jense,  1756-61,  3  vols.  4lo.  There 
are  also  some  valuable  manuals,  as  Meyer's 
Commentary,  1S35,  and  that  of  De  Wette  2nd 
ed.,  1811.  -A.  T. 

LUNATIC.S.  [Demoniacs.] 
LUZ,  the  ancient  najne  of  Bethel  (Gen. 
xxvui.  lit)  [Bethei.].  The  spot  to  which  the 
name  ot  Beihel  was  given  appears,  however,  to 
have  been  at  a  little  distance  in  the  environs  of 
Luz.  and  lliey  are  accordingly  distiu'ruished  in 
Josh.  xvi.  2,  although  tiie  name  of  Bethel  was 
eventually  extended  to  that  town.  A  small  place 
oi  the  same  name,  founded  by  an  iniial)itant  of 
this  Luz,  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  i.  26. 

LUZ  (W)  occurs  only  once  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, namely,  in  Gen.  xxx.  37  (a  pas.sage  al- 
ready adduced  in  the  article  Libnkh),  where  it 
indicates  one  of  the  kinds  of  rod  from  which 
Jacob  peeled  the  bark  and  which  he  ))laced  in 
the  walcr-tro..gl,.s  of  the  cattle.  Iaiz  is  tr.inslated 
hazle  m  the  Authorized  Version,  as  well  as  in 
several  others;  in  some  it  is  rendered  by  words 
equivalent  to  'walnut,'  but  'almond'  aj>pears  t,) 
bo  its  true  meaning.      For  in  the  .Ariil)ic  we  have 


jjJ  louz,  which  is  indeed  the  same  word,  and  which 


denotes  the  almond.  Thus  Alni'l  Fadl  i,  as  quoted 
by  Celsius  (Hierobot.  i.  254),  says,  '  Lo7t2  est 
arbor  nota,  et  magna,  folds  moUibus.  Speciei 
duoe,  hortensis  et  silvestris.  Hortensis  quoque 
duDB  sunt  species,  dulcis  et  amara;'  where  lefer- 
ence  is  evidently  made  to  the  sweet  and  biltei 
almond.  Other  Arab  authors  also  descrilie  the 
almond  under  the  name  of  louz.  But  this  name 
was  well  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  indicating  the 
almond  ;  for  14.  Saadias,  in  Ab.  Esras  Comment., 
as  quoted  by  Celsius  (p.  253),  remarks  :  '  Lus  est 
amygdalus,  quia  ita  eam  ai)])ellant  Arabes ;  nam 
liK  duaj  linguae,  et  Syiiaca,  eju.sdem  sunt  familise.' 
Almonds  have  been  always  jiroduced  in  Syria 
and  Palestine,  and  extend  from  thence  into 
Atfghanistan.  But  as  there  is  another  word  by 
•.vhich  the  almon'.i  was  known  to  the  Hebiews,  we 
shall  reserve  our  further  remarks  for  that  head 
[SHAKAr»l.-J.  F.  R. 

L/C.-!.  ON  LA.  (AuKaovia),  a  ])rovince  of  Asia 
K:iioi:,  having  C:ii,|  adocia   on   the  east,  Galatia 
on  the  r.orth,  Pl.iygia  on   the  west,  and  Isanria 
and  Cllicia  on   the  south.     It  extends  in  length 
about    twenty  ge^,,-raphical    miles   from    east    to 
west,  and  aocut  thii teen  in  hrcadth      It  was  an 
undulating    plain,    involved    among  momitains, 
which  were  noted  for  the  concouise  of  wild-asses. 
The  soil   was   so   strongly  impiegnated  with  salt 
that  i'ew  of  the  brooks  supplied  diinkuble  water,  so 
that  good  water  was  sold  for  money.     But  sheep 
throve   on    the   p.islmage,  and    were   reared   witti 
great  advantage  (Str.ibo,  xii.  p.  5GS  ;  Pliny,  Hist. 
Aat.  vili.  6;i).     It  was  a  Roman  ])H)vince  when 
visited  by  Paul  (Acts  xiv.  6),  and  its  chief  towns 
were  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe,  of  whicli   the 
first  was  the  capital.     '  The  speech  of  Lycaonia' 
(Acts  xiv.  11)   is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 
the   ancient  Assyrian   language,  also  sjjoken   liy 
the  Cappadocians  (Jablonsky,  Disquis.  de  Lingua 
Lycaoni.a,  Oyusc.   iii.    3,  sqq.);   I)u<    it   is   more 
usually  conceived   to  have  been  a  corru))t  Greek, 
intermingled  with  many  Syiiac  woids  (Guiiling, 
Dissert,  dt:  Lingua  Lycaon.). 

LYCI.A.  {Avaia),  a  province  in  the  south-west 
of  Asia  Minor,  having  Pamjiliylia  on  the  east, 
Phrygia  on  the  north,  Caria  on  the  west,  and  the 
Mediterranean  on  tiie  south.  Great  jiait  of  the 
country,  however,  consists  of  a  peninsula  project- 
ing south  into  the  Meditenanean.  It  is  moun- 
t<iinous,  and  is  watered  by  numerous  small  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  mountains.  Its  Inhabitants 
were  believed  to  be  descendants  of  Cietans,  who 
came  thither  under  S.iipedon,  brother  of  Min.s. 
One  of  their  kings  was  Bellero])hon,  cclebiated  in 
mytholiigy.  The  Lycians  weie  a  warlike  jieople, 
]Mnverful  on  the  sea,  and  attached  to  their  inde- 
jieiidence,  which  they  successfully  maintained 
against  Croesus,  king  ui'  Lydla,  and  weie  after- 
wards allowed  i)y  the  Persians  to  letaln  their  own 
kings  as  satiaps.  Lycla  is  named  in  1  Mace. 
XV.  23,  as  one  of  the  countries  to  which  the  Ro- 
man senate  sent  its  missive  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
The  vict'iiy  of  the  Romans  over  Anti..chns  (b.c. 
189)  gave  Lycia  rank  as  a  free  stale,  which  it  re- 
tained till  l)ie  time  of  Claudius,  wlien  it  waj 
made  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire  (Suet. 
Cloud.  2b;  Vespas.K).  Lycia  contained  many 
towns,  two  of  uhlch  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament ;  Patara  (Acts  xxi.  1,2);  Myra  TActg 
xxvil.5);  and  one,  Phaselis,  in  the  AnocrvDtia 
(I  Mace.  XV.  2:j). 


LYDDA. 

LYDDA  (Ai;55a ;  Ilel).  "vhl,  a  town  within 
Ibe  limits  (if  the  tii()e  ol"  Epiuaim,  nine  miles 
east  of  Jopjw,  on  the  roiiil  lietweeii  tliat  port  atul 
Jeiiisiik-ni.  It  boi*  in  Helnew  the  name  of  Lod, 
and  ajijiears  t<»  have  been  Hist  built  by  the  Ben- 
jamites,  alth<(iigli  it  lay  lievDntl  tlio  limits  of  their 
territoij' ;  and  we  find  it  again  inhabited  by  I3en- 
jatnites  aitev  the  Exile  (I  Chron.  viii.  12;  Ezia 
,  ii.  33:  Neh.  xi.  35).  It  is  mentioned  in  tlie 
■  Ap<»ciyj»lia  (1  Mace.  xi.  34),  as  liuvirig  l>een  taken 
from  S;ir«iaria  and  ajinexed  to  Jtidaea  by  Deme- 
trius JSicator;  and  at  a  later  date  its  inhabitants 
ane  named  among  those  wlio  were  sold  into  slavery 
by  Cassius,  when  he  inflicted  fhe  calamity  of  his 
jireience  upon  Palestine  after  the  death  oF  Julius 
Caesar  (Josejih.  AiUiq.  xiv.  11.  2;  xii.  6).  In 
the  New  Testament  the  ]ilace  is  only  noticed, 
under  the  name  of  Lydda,  as  the  scene  of  Peter's 
miracle  in  healing  yivneas  (.A.cts  ix.  32,  35).  Some 
years  later  the  town  was  reduced  to  ashes  by 
Cestius  Galhis,  in  liis  niaich  against  Jerusalem 
{Joseph.  1>4S  BelL  Jud.  ii,  19.  I);  but  it  must 
soon  have  tevived,  for  not  long  after  we  find  it  at 
the  liead  of  one  of  tlie  tujarchies  of  the  later 
Judaea,  and  as  such  it  surrendered  to  Ves)jasian 
(Jose(»h.  l)e  BeU.  Mtd.  iii.  3,  5  ;  iv.  8).  At  that 
time  it  is  described  by  Josejihus  {Antiq,  xx.6.  2} 
as  a  village  equal  to  a  city;  and  the  lialibins 
have  much  to  say  of  it  as  a  seat  of  Jewish  learn- 
ing, of  Hrhich  it  was  the  most  eminent  in  Judaea 
after  Jaimeli  and  Jielher  (Liglitfoot,  Parerffoii, 
§  S).  In  tlie  general  change  of  names  which 
took  place  un<ler  tlie  Roman  doniinion,  Lydtla  be- 
came Diosjwlis,  and  under  this  name  it  occurs  in 
coins  of  Severus  and  Caracalla,  and  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Eusebitis  and  Jerome.  It  was  early 
the  seat  of  a  bisli<(j»ric,  and  at  the  diflerent  coun- 
cils tlK'  bisiiops  aie  found  to  have  subscribed  their 
names  variously,  as  of  Lydda  or  Dios[tolis:  but 
in  the  later  ecclesiastical  records  the  name  of 
Lydda  predominates.  Tlie  latest  bisitop  distinctly 
mentioned  is  Ajwllonius,  in  a.u.  5lS.  Lydda 
<!arly  Iteiame  cotniected  with  the  homage  paid  to 
';he  celelirated  saint  and  martyr  St.  George,  who 
was  not  less  renownetl  in  the  east  than  afterwards 
in  the  west.  He  is  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Lydda,  <ind  to  have  sufi'ered  martyrdom  at  Nico- 
media  in  the  earliest  [jersecution  uinler  Diocletian 
and  Maximian,  at  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
His  remains  were  transferred  (o  his  native  ])lace, 
and  a  church  erected  in  honour  of  him,  by  the  Em- 
})eror  Justinian.  Tliis  church,  which  stood  outside 
the  town,  had  just  been  levelled  to  the  ground  l»y 
the  Moslems  when  the  Crusaders  arrived  at 
Lydda;  hut  it  was  soon  rebuilt  by  them,  and  they 
established  a  bishopric  of  Lydda  and  Ramleh. 
Grea-'',  honours  were  {)aid  by  them  to  St.  George, 
and  tliey  invested  him  with  tlie  dignity  of  their 
|)atron :  from  this  time  his  renown  sjiread  more 
widely  tliroughout  Kurojje,  and  he  Ijecame  the 
patron  saint  of  England  antl  of  several  ether 
states  and  kingdoms.  The  church  was  destroyed 
by  Saladin  in  1191;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  rebuilt,  although  there  was  in 
later  centuries  an  unfounded  imj)ression  that  the 
church,  the  ruins  of  whitli  were  then  seen,  and 
which  still  exist,  liad  been  built  by  our  king 
Richard-  From  that  time  there  has  been  little 
notice  of  Lydda  by  travellers.  It  now  exists, 
under  its  ancient  name  of  Lud,  as  a  considerable 
rillag^  of  small   houses,  with  nothing   to  di»tin- 
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guish  it  from  ordinary  Moslem  villages,  savt  iiie 
ruins  of  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  George, 
which  are  situated  in  the  easteiT.  pmt  of  the  town. 
The  building  must  have  been  very  larg«.  The 
walls  of  the  eastern  end  are  stirnding  only  in  the 
parts  near  the  altar,  including  tlie  arch  ovfr  the 
latter;  but  the  western  end  remains  moie  peifect 
and  has  been  built  info  a  large  mosque,  the  loft}' 
minaret  (^f  which  forms  the  landmark  of  Lud 
(Raumer's /'«/«$/!(■;(«,  20S  ;  Robinson's  Bib.  lie- 
searches,  iii.  55  ;  Sandys.  Travailcs;  Cotovicus, 
Itiiicr.  \i\i.  137.  13S;  I)'.A.ivieux,  Meinoircs,  ii. 
28;  Pococke,  Z)iC'«crep<w«,  ii.  68  ;  Volney,  Voy- 
age, i.  278> 

LYDI.A.  (AuSla),  a  province  in  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor,  supposed  to  have  deii\ed  its  name  from 
Lud,  the  fourth  son  of  Shem  (G«n.  x.  22;  see 
Nations,  Di.speusion  ok).  It  was  bounded  on 
the  east  liy  Greater  Phrygia,  on  ti<e  north  liy 
yivdis  or  Mysia,  on  the  west  by  Ionia  and  the 
^gean  Sea,  and  on  the  south  it  was  separated 
from  Caria  by  the  IMaeander.  The  country  is  for 
the  most  part  level.  Aniorig  the  mountains  that 
of  Tmolus  was  celebrated  for  its  saflion  and  red 
wine.  In  the  palmy  days  of  Lydia  its  kings 
ruled  from  the  shores  of  the  y^vgean  to  the  river 
Hilys  ;  and  Croesus,  who  was  its  king  in  the 
time  of  Solon  and  of  Cynis,  was  re))nted  the 
richest  monarch  in  the  world.  He  was  able  to 
bring  into  the  (ield  an  army  ox  •12(;,fl00  foot  and 
60,000  horse  against  Cyrus,  by  whom,  however, 
he  was  defeated,  and  his  kingdom  annexetl  to 
the  Persian  empire  (Herod,  i.  6\  Lydia  aftei"- 
wards  foimed  part  of  tiie  kingdom  of  the  Seleu- 
cids;  and  it  is  related  in  1  Mace.  viii.  3,  that 
Antiochus  the  Great  was  comjielled  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  ceile  Lydia  to  king  Eumenes.  In  the 
time  of  the  travels  of  the  A[x)stles  it  was  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  chief  tov/ns 
were  Sardis  (the  capital),  Thyatira,  and  Phila- 
delphia, all  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  although  the  name  of  the  province 
itself  does  not  occur.  The  manners  of  the 
Lydians  were  corrupt  even  to  a  proverb  (Herod. 
i.  9.'5). 

L"VfDIA,  a  woman  of  Thyatira,  *a  seller  of 
purple,'  who  dwelt  in  the  city  of  Philippi  in 
Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  11,  15).  The  commen- 
tators are  not  agreed  whether  '  Lydia''  should  be 
regarded  as  an  a])])ellative,  or  a  derivative  from 
the  country  to  which  the  woman  belong-el,  Thy- 
atira, her  native  place,  being  in  Lydia.  There 
are  examples  of  this  latter  sense :  but  the  pre- 
ceding word  ovSixaTi  seems  here  to  support  the 
former,  iind  the  name  was  a  common  one.  Lydia 
was  not  by  biith  a  Jewess,  but  a  proselyte,  as  the 
phrase  'who  worshipi»ed  God'  (<re;3o/ufVij  Toy 
0£oV)  imports.  She  was  converted  by  the  ))reach- 
ing  of  Paul ;  and  after  she  and  her  household  had 
l/een  baptised,  she  pressed  the  use  of  her  house  so 
earnestly  upon  him  and  his  associates,  that  they 
were  constrained  to  accept  the  invitation.  The 
Lydians  were  famous  for  the  ait  of  dyeing  purple 
vests,  and  Lydia,  as  'a  seller  of  purple,'  is  sup- 
}x)sed  to  have  been  a  dealer  in  vests  so  dyed,  rather 
than  in  the  dye  itself  (see  Kuinoel  on  Acts  xiv.  14). 

LYSANIAS  (Awa-an'ay),  tetrarch  of  Abilene, 
when  John  commenced  his  ministry  as  the  har- 
binger of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  1).  He  is  supposed 
to  have  been  son  or  grandson  of  another  Lysanias, 
known  in  history,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Maik 
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Antony,  atid  part  of  liis  teiritoiies  given  to  Cico- 
p.itia    [Aiui-ENij]. 

LYSIAS  (Autrios),  or  Claudius  Lysias, 
cliilianli  and  conimandarit  of  llie  Roman  tro()|>s 
wlio  ke|)t  jjiianl  at  the  temple  of  Jenisalem,  by 
whom  Paul  was  seemed  from  the  fniy  of  the 
Jews,  an  I  sent  under  guard  to  the  procuratoi 
Felix  at  Caesarei  (Acts  xxi.  27;  xxiii.  31). 

LYSTRA  (Autrrpa),  a  city  of  Lycannia  in 
A-ria  Minor,  to  which  Paul  and  Bariiabas  fled 
from  tiie  danger  whicli  threatened  them  at  Ico- 
liiii-n  (Acts  xiv.  6).  Here,  Paul  having  mi- 
raculously cured  a  cripple,  they  were  hofli  adored 
as  gods  :  hut  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  tiie 
Jews,  Paul  was  stoned  and  left  for  dead  (Acts 
xiv.  S-21).  I'imiiihv  v/as  a  native  of  Lysfra(Acts 
xvi.  12;  2  Tim.  iii'  11).  Tliis  city  was  s.>iith  of 
Iconium,  l)nt  its  precise  site  is  uncertain,  as  well 
as  tiiat  of  Derbe,  which  is  mentioneU  along  with 
it.  Col.  Leal<e  remaiks  tiiat  the  sacred  text  ap- 
])ears  to  place  it  nearer  to  Derl)e  than  to  Iconium  ; 
for  St.  Paul,  on  leaving  tliat  city,  proceeded  lirst  to 
Lystra,  and  from  thence  to  Derl>e  ;  and  in  like 
manner  returned  to  Lystra,  to  Iconimn.  and  to 
Antioch  of  Pisidia.  And  he  observes  that  this 
•eems  to  agree  with  fiie  arrangement  of  Ptolemy, 
who  places  Lystra  in  Isauiia,  and  near  Isauva, 
which  seems  evidently  to  have  occupied  some 
])art  of  l\>e  valley  of  Si<ly  Shehr,  or  Bey  Shehr. 
Under  the  Greek  Empire  Homonada,  Isaura,  and 
Lystra,  as  well  as  Deil)e  and  Laranda.  were  all 
included  in  the  consular  province  of  Lycaunia, 
and  were  l>islioprics  of  tiie  metropolitan  see  of 
Iconium.  Considering  all  tlie  circnnistaiices.  Col. 
Leake  inclines  to  think  that  tiie  vestiges  of  Lystra 
may  be  sought  with  the  greatest  proljability  of 
success  at  or  near  Wiran  Kliatoun,  or  Khatoun 
Serai,  about  tliirty  miles  to  the  soutii  of  Iconium. 
'  Nothing,'  says  this  able  geographer,  '  can  mure 
strongly  siiow  the  little  progress  that  has  hitheito 
been  made  in  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphy of  Asia  Minor,  than  that  of  tlie  cities 
whicli  tiie  jiiuriiey  of  St.  Paul  lias  made  so  inter- 
esting to  us,  the  site  of  one  only  (Iconium)  is 
yet  certainly  known.'  Mr.  Arundell  supposes 
that,  siiould  the  ruins  of  Lystra  not  be  found  at 
tiie  place  iudicate<l  iiy  Col.  Leake,  they  may 
possibly  be  found  in  tlie  remains  at  Kara-liissar, 
near  the  lake  iJey-shehr  (Leake,  Tour  and  Geof/. 
of  Asia  Minor  i  Aiundell,  Discoveries  in  Asia 
Minor). 


M. 


MAAC.A.H  (n3J?D;  Sept.  Maaxa),  or  Maa- 
CATH  (nZiyO),  a  city  and  region  at  tlie  foot  of 
Mount  Ileinmn,  not  far  from  Gesliur,  a  district 
of  Syria  (Josh.  xiii.  i3  ;  2  .Sam.  x.  6,  8;  1  Cliron. 
xix.  7).  Hence  the  adj  icent  jRirtion  of  Syria  is 
called  Ar;;m-Maacaii,  or  Syria  of  Maachah  (1 
Chron.  xix.  (!).  Tlie  Israelites  seem  to  liave  con- 
sidered this  territory  as  included  in  their  grant, 
but  were  never  aide  to  get  possession  of  it  (Josli. 
xiii.  13).  In  the  time  of  David  the  small  state 
had  a  king  of  its  own,  who  contributed  1000  men 
to  the  grand  alliance  of  llie Syrian  nations  against 
the  Jewish  inon  irch  (2  Sam.  x.  G,  H).  The  lot  of 
tlie  haif-trilie  of  Manasseh  Ijeyond  the  Jordan  ex- 
>«nded  to  this  country,  as  had  previously  the  do- 
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minion  of  Og,  k ingot  Bashan  (Dent.  iii.  14;  Jaeh, 
xii.  5).  The  (lentile  name  is  TlSyO  Maacathite, 
which  is  also  jint  for  the  people  (Dent.  iii.  14, 
Josh.  xii.  5  ;  xiii  1 1  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  23).  Near,  or 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  Maacah,  was  the  town 
called  lor  that  reason  Abe!  beth-Maacah  [.\uKi.j. 
MAACAH,  or  Maachah,  is  also  the  name 
of  several  persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  male 
and  female,  who  may  be  mentioned  to  distin- 
guish them  fron)  one  another,  namely — 

1.  MAACAH,  the  father  of  Achish,  king  of 
Gath  (1  Kings  ii.  o9). 

2.  MAACAH,  the  father  of  Hanan,  one  of 
David's  worthies  (1  Chron.  xi.  4;5). 

3.  MAAC.A.II,  the  father  of  Sliephatiab,  Trie 
military  chief  of  the  .Simeunites  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  16). 

4.  M.\ACAH,  a'  person  whose  sex  does  not 
yppear,  one  of  the  offsjiring  of  Nalior's  concubine 
Reumuh  (Gen.  xxii.  21). 

5.  MAACAH,  a  concubine  of  Caleb  (I  Chron 
ii.  48). 

6.  MAACAH,  graiid-daugliter  of  Denjamin, 
wlio  was  mairied  to  Machii,  son  of  Manasseh 
(1  Chron.  vii.  16). 

7.  MAACAH,  daughter  of  Talmai,  khig  of 
Geshm,  wife  of  David,  ;ind  mother  of  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  iii.  3).  In  1  .Sam.  xxvii.  8  we  read  of 
David's  invading  the  land  of  tlie  Geshurifes,  and 
the  Jewish  commentators  allege  that  he  flien  took 
the  daughter  of  the  king  cajitive,  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  her  great  beauty,  married  her,  after 
she  had  been  made  a  proselyte  according  to  the 
law  in  Deut.  xxi.  Eiit  this  is  a  gross  mistake, 
for  theGeshur  invaded  by  Davitl  was  to  the  south 
of  .Fndah,  wliereas  the  Geslinr  over  which  Talmai 
ruled  was  to  the  north,  and  was  regarded  as  jiart 
of  Syria  (2  Sam.  xv.  S).  Tiie  fact  ajipears  to 
be  tliat  David,  having  married  the  daughter  of 
this  king,  c<mtracfed  an  alliance  with  him.  in 
order  to  sfreiigtlien  his  interest  against  Ishljoslieth 
in  those  jiarts. 

S.  MAACAH,  daughter  of  Abishalom.  wife 
of  Rehoboam,  and  motlier  of  Atiijam  (1  Kings 
XV.  1).  In  verse  Ii)  we  read  tliat  Asa's  'mother's 
name  was  Maacah,  the  dangliler  of  Abishalom.' 
It  is  evident  liiaf  heie  '  niothei  '  is  used  in  a  loose 
sense,  and  means  'grandmother,'  wiiich  the  Maa- 
cah named  m  \eise  1  must  have  been  to  the  Asa 
of  verse  10.  It  therefore  «i])]jears  to  be  a  great 
error  to  make  two  i)ersons  of  them,  as  is  done  by 
Calmet  and  others.  The  Abishalom  who  was 
tlie  father  of  tliis  Maacah  is  called  Absalom  in 
2  Chron.  xi.  20,  21,  and  i.s  generally  sujiposed  by 
the  Jews  to  liave  been  Absalom  the  son  of  David  ; 
which  Seems  not  impiobable,  seeing  tliat  Reho- 
boam's  other  two  wives  were  of  his  fatlier's  family 
(2  Chron.  xi.  IS).  But  Jose|)hns  says  tliat  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Tamar,  the  daughter  of  Ab- 
salom (^Anii'j.  viii.  10.  !),  and  consequently  liis 
granddaughter.  This  seems  not  unlikely  [.\iii- 
Jah].  It  would  appear  that  Asa  s  own  mother 
was  dead  before  he  liegan  to  reign;  for  Maacah 
bore  the  rank  and  state  of  queeii-mollicr  (resem- 
bling that  of  the  Sultaness  'Valide  among  the 
Turks),  the  ])owers  of  which  siie  so  much  al.n^t».' 
to  the  encouragement  of  idolatry,  that  .Asa  com- 
menced his  reforms  liy  '  removing  her  fiom  he  u-j 
queen,  because  she  h:ii'  made  an  idol  in  a  rrove  ' 
(1  Kings  XV.   13;    2  Chron.  xv.  16). 

MACCABEES.     The  etymology  of  this  word 
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is  too  uncertain  to  rewanl  llie  inquiries  made  re- 
gjjectiiig  it.  As  a  family,  tlie  Maccabtes  cum- 
menced  tlieiv  career  of  patiiotic  und  religious 
heroism  dining  tiiC  persecution  of  Antii)cliu9 
Epipiianes,  aiiout  the  year  B.C.  167.  At  this  time 
the  aged  Mattathias,  a  desceiidaiit  of  the  Asmo- 
naeans,  and  his  five  sons,  inhabited  the  town  of 
Modin,  to  which  place  Aiitioclius  serit  ct-rtain  of 
his  officers  wiili  insfriictions  to  erect  an  alt.ir  for 
heathen  sacritiies,  and  to  engage  the  inliabitants 
in  the  celeliiation  of  the  most  idolalions  and 
guiierstitious  rites.  Tlie  venerable  Mattathias 
opetdy  declared  his  resoltiti  ^n  to  oppose  the 
orders  of  the  tyrant,  and  one  of  the  recieant  Jews 
approaching  ilie  altar  which  had  been  set  up,  he 
rushed  uj)on  him,  and  slew  Irm  with  his  own 
hand.  His  ])art  thus  boldly  taken,  he  calh'd  his 
sons  and  his  fi  lends  around  him,  and  immediately 
fled  to  the  mountains,  inviting  all  to  follow  him 
who  had  any  zeal  for  God  and  tlie  law.  A  small 
band  of  resolute  and  devoted  men  was  thus 
formed,  and  the  governor  of  the  district  saw 
reason  to  fear  that  a  general  insuirectioii  would 
be  the  consequence  of  tlieir  proceeding.  By  a 
sudden  attack  directed  against  tiiem  on  the  Sab- 
batii,  *hen  he  knew  the  strictness  of  tiieir  prin- 
ciples would  not  allow  them  to  take  measures  for 
their  defence,  he  threw  them  into  disoider,  and 
slew  about  a  thousand  of  their  number,  consisting 
of  men,  women,  and  children. 

Warned  by  tiiis  event,  and  yielding  to  the 
necessity  of  their  present  condition,  Matlatiiias 
and  his  sons  determined  tliat  for  the  future  they 
would  defend  themselves  on  tlie  Sabbatli  in  the 
same  manner  as  on  other  days.  The  mountain- 
hold  of  the  little  band  was  now  guarded  more 
cautiously  than  befme.  Fresh  adherents  to  the 
holy  cause  were  continually  flocking  in;  and  in 
a  few  months  the  i)aity  linmd  itielf  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  attacks  upon  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  the  neiglibourliood,  tlirowing  down  the 
heathen  altars,  ami  punishing  the  reprobates  who 
had  taken  part  witii  tlie  enemies  of  God. 

By  the  death  of  Mattathias,  the  leadership  of 
the  party  devolved  upon  liis  son  Judas  iMacca- 
liaeiis,  whose  worth  and  heroic  coinage  pointed 
him  out  as  most  cajwble  of  carrying  on  the  enter- 
l)rise  thus  nobly  begun.  Judas  lost  no  time  in 
attacking  the  enemy.  He  made  himself  master 
of  several  towns,  which  he  fortified  and  garrisoned. 
Apothiiiius,  general  of  the  army  in  Samaria, 
haati'iied  to  sloj)  flie  progress  of  the  insurgents. 
Judas  met  him  on  the  way,  joined  battle  with 
him,  slew  him,  and  routed  his  army.  The 
same  success  attended  iiim  in  his  encounter  with 
Seron,  general  of  the  Syrians;  and  it  now  became 
evident  to  Antiochus  tliat  the  Jewish  nation 
would  soon  be  delivered  t'rom  his  yoke,  ludess 
he  proceeded  against  them  with  a  more  formidable 
I'orce.  \\  hile,  tlieiefore,  he  himself  went  into 
Persia  to  recruit  his  treasures,  Lysias,  whom  Le 
left  as  regent  at  home,  sent  an  army  into  Judaea, 
composed  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  seven  thou- 
•and  cavalry.  This  ])owerful  array  v/as  further 
increase!  by  auxiliaries  from  the  provinces,  and 
by  bands  of  Jews,  who  dreaded  nothing  more  than 
tlie  triumph  of  those  virtuous  men  of  their  own 
iiation,  who  were  struggling  to  save  it  from  repro- 
bation. So  uneqnar  I'.id  the  forces  of  Judas 
appear  to  an  encounter  with  such  an  army,  that 
iu  addressiiig  his  followers  he  urged  those  among 
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them  who  had  any  esfiecial  rrason  to  love  the 
present  world  to  reliie  at  once;  while  to  thoae 
who  remained  he  pointed  out  the  promises  of  God 
as  llie  best  support  of  their  courage  and  lidelity 
By  a  forced  march  he  leached  a  jxirlion  (.'f  the 
enemy  encamjied  at  Emmaus,  while  utterly  un- 
[irepared  for  his  ai)]'roacli.  Conijlete  success 
attended  this  bohl  jjioceeding.  Tlie  several  jrarts 
of  tlie  hostile  army  were  suci'essixely  put  to  flight, 
a  sjjlendid  booty  was  secured,  and  Judas  gained 
a  position  which  made  even  the  most  |ioweifal  of 
his  opponents  tremble.  Another  and  more  nume- 
rous army  was  sent  against  him  tl:e  (ollowing 
year,  but  with  no  lietter  success.  At  tlie  head  of 
ten  thousand  determined  followers,  .ludas  iJelieated 
tlie  army  of  Lysuis,  consisting  of  sixty  thousand. 
A  way  was  tiiereby  opened  for  his  ))rogress  to 
Jerusalem,  u  hither  he  immediately  hastened,  with 
tlie  devout  purpose  of  jmiifying  tiie  temple  and 
restoring  it  to  its  former  glory.  The  solemn  reli- 
gious rites  having  been  performed  which  wer» 
necessary  to  the  cleansing  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
the  Festival  of  tlie  Puiitication  was  instituted, 
and  added  to  the  number  of  the  other  national 
festivals  of  more  ancient  ilate. 

Judas  iiad  full  occiipatidii  for  his  courage  and 
ability  in  rejielling  the  incursions  of  those  nume- 
rous foes  wlio  dreaded  the  restoration  of  order  and 
religion.  But  every  day  added  to  his  successes. 
Having  overtiirovvn  tlie  Syrian  commanders  sent 
against  iiim,  he  occnjjled  Samaria,  made  himself 
master  of  tlie  strong  city  of  Hebron,  of  Azotus,  and 
other  important  places,  taking  signal  vengeance  on 
the  peo])le  of  Jojipa  and  Jamnia,  who  had  trea- 
cherously ])lotted  tlie  destructioii  of  numerous 
faithful  Jews. 

Antiochus  Epijihanes  was  succeeded  by  Anti- 
ochus Eujiator.  At  liist  tliis  prince  ai;led  towards 
the  Jews  with  modeiation  anil  toleiance.  But  he 
soon  afterwards  invaded  Judaea  widi  a  ]iowerful 
army,  and  was  only  induced  to  make  ]ieace  with 
MaccabcBLis  by  the  fears  which  he  enteitained  of 
a  rival  asiilrant  to  the  throne.  His  caution  did 
not  save  him.  He  was  ])nt  to  death  by  his  own 
uncle,  Demetrius,  wlio,  obtaining  tlie  throne  of 
Syria,  made  peace  with  Judas,  but  took  ])ossession 
of  the  citadel  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  occupied 
by  his  general,  Nlcanor,  and  a  body  o!"  troops. 
Tills  state  of  things  was  not  allowed  to  last  long. 
Demetrius  listened  to  the  reports  of  Nicanor's 
enemies,  and  threatened  to  de])ri\e  him  of  his 
command  unless  lie  could  dis])rove  the  accusation 
that  he  had  entered  into  a  league  with  Judas,  and 
was  betraying  tlie  interests  of  iiis  sovereign. 
Nicanor  immediately  took  measures  to  satisfy 
Demetrius,  and  Judas  saw  it  necessary  to  escajie 
from  Jerusalem,  and  put  himself  in  a  jiosture  of 
defence.  A  battle  took  ]ilace  in  which  he  de- 
feated his  enemy.  Another  was  soon  after  fought 
at  Beth-horon,  where  he  was  again  vicloriouc 
]N  Icanor  himself  fell  in  this  battle,  and  his  head 
and  right  hand  were  sent  among  the  s])oils  to 
Jerusalem.  But  the  forces  of  Demetrius  were  | 
still  numerous.  Judas  had  retired  to  Lai.sh  with  f 
about  three  thousand  followers.  He  was  there 
attacked  by  overwhelming  numbers.  Only  eight 
hundred  of  his  people  remained  faithful  to  him 
on  this  occasion.  Resolved  not  to  (lee,  he  bravely 
encountered  the  enemy,  and  was  speedily  glaiCj 
regarding  his  life  as  a  lifting  sacrilice  t'j  the  cauM 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 
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Sim(in  and  Jonatliaa,  the  brothers  of  Judas, 
rallieii  anniuil  llieiii  the  bravest  of  their  com- 
panions, and  took  up  a  strong  position  in  the 
neigh()(iiirli(iod  ofTekoa.  Jonathan  jnoved  iiim- 
9€lf  a  wiiilhy  successor  of  liis  heroic  brotlier,  and 
gkilfutiy  evaded  the  first  attack  of  Bacchides,  tlie 
Syrian  i-etieral.  For  two  years  after  this,  the 
brothers  were  left  in  tranquillity,  and  tliey  esta- 
lilished  themselves  in  a  little  fortress  called  Beth- 
tasi,  situated  among  llie  locks  near  Jeiicho.  The 
skill  and  rcsulution  with  which  they  pursued 
their  measures  rendered  them  formidable  to  the 
enemy;  and  the  state  of  atJairs  in  Syria  some 
time  after  cibliged  Demetiius  to  make  Jonathan 
the  general  of  his  forces  in  Judaea,  ami  to  invi  st 
hinrj  vvi;h  the  aulhoiity  of  governor  of  Jeiiisalem. 
To  tliis  he  was  compelled  liy  the  rivalry  of  Alex- 
ander Bal.is;  hut  his  policy  was  too  late  to 
secure  the  attacluiient  of  his  new  ally.  Jonathan 
received  oilers  (Vom  Alexander  to  support  his 
interests  among  the  Jews,  and  the  high-priesthood 
Was  the  prolfeied  reward.  The  invitation  was 
accepted  ;  and  Jonathan  becan)e  the  (irst  of  the 
Asmoi'.;ean  lirje  ihiongh  which  the  high  ])riesthood 
was  so  long  transmitted.  Alexander  Balas  lelt 
nothing  nnilone  which  might  tend  to  secme  the 
fidelity  of  Jonatiian.  He  gave  him  a  high  rank 
among  the  princes  of  his  kingdom,  and  adorned 
him  with  a  purple  robe.  Jonathan  continued  to 
enjoy  his  priispeiity  (ill  the  year  b.c.  113,  when 
he  fell  a  victim  to  the  Ireaclury  of  Trypho,  wlio 
aspired  t,i  the  Syrian  throne.  He  was  succeeded 
by  hi  i  brother  Simon,  who  conlirmed  the  Jews  in 
their  tempoiary  independence;  and  in  the  year  B.C. 
141  they  jiassed  a  decree  wiiereby  the  dignity  of 
tiie  liigh-|iiiesthood  and  of  ]nince  of  the  Jews  was 
rendered  hereditary  in  the  family  of  .Simon.  He 
fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  of  ins  son-in-law, 
Ptolemy,  governor  of  Jericho;  l)ut  was  succeeded 
by  ills  SiiP,  the  celebrated  John  Hyrcanus,  who 
possessed  the  supreme  authority  above  thirty 
years,  and  at  his  deatli  left  it  to  be  enjoyed  by 
his  son  Aristobulus,  who,  soon  after  his  accession 
to  power,  assumed  the  title  of  king.  Tiiis  dignity 
continued  to  be  enjoyed  by  descendants  of  the 
Asmonean  family  tdl  the  year  u  c.  31,  when  it 
ceased  with  the  dowtd'all  of  Antigonus,  who,  con- 
queied  by  Herod  and  tlie  Romans,  was  put  to 
death  by  tlie  (uimmon  executioner. — H.  S. 

MACCABKKS,  BOOKS  OF  [Ai-ociivpuA] 
(Gr.  MaKKa^aioi),  a  name  usually  supposed  to 
have    lieen    cabbalistically    derived    fiom    ^330 

nin*  ("who  among  the  gods  is  like  Jehovah?'), 
the  motto  on  the  Jewish  standard  in  the  war  with 
the  Syrians.  The  books  of  Maccabees  are  the 
titles  of  certain  Jewish  histoiies  containing  prin- 
cipally the  details  of  the  heroic  exploits  leferred 
to  in  the  preceding  article.  It  has  been,  how- 
ever, maintained  in  oiu'  more  critical  age,  that 
accord tng  to  the  etymology  here  assigned,  the 
name  ought  to  be  written  M«xo/3a?oi  with  a  x- 
The  word  is  therefore  with  more  piolialiility  sup- 
jK>sed  (o  be  (lerive<l  from  ''3pD,  '  a  hammer'  or 
'  mallet,'  a  word  expressive  of  the  prowess  of  Judas 
MaccaluRus,  or  the  liammerer.  For  other  deri- 
vations of  this  word,  and  of  Asmonaaiis,  see 
Holtinger's  Tkesuuriis  Philol'M/icus,  p.  516. 

There  were  in  all  four  iiooks  (to  which  some 
■dtl  a  fifth)  knowit  to  the  ancients,  of  which  three 
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are  still  read  in  the  eastern,  and  two  in  tht 
western  chiu'ch.  Of  these  the  third  is  the  first  in 
order  of  time.  We  shall,  however,  to  avoid  con- 
fusion,  speak  of  them  in  the  order  in  which  they' 
are  commoidy  enumerated. 

The  Fmsr  Rook  ok  M.^ccabees  contains  a 
lucid  and  authentic  history  of  the  undertakings 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  against  the  Jews,  from 
the  year  n.c.  175  to  the  death  of  Simon  Macca- 
bajus,  B.C.  135.  This  history  is  confessetlly  of 
great  value.  Although  its  l)revity,  ol)serves  De 
Wette  (see  1  Mace.  i.  G;  viii.  7;  xii),  rendeis  it 
in  some  instances  unsatisfactory,  defective,  and 
uncritical,  and  occasiotially  extravagant,  it  is 
upon  the  wliole  entitled  to  credit,  chionologically 
accurate,  and  advantageously  distingnish&l  ;d)ove 
all  other  historical  pioductions  of  this  period 
{Edileitung  in  dw  Apokryfe  Bucher^  J  299X 
It  is  the  second  book  in  order  of  time. 

Language  of  the  First  Uuuli. — There  is  little 
question  tliat  this  book  was  written  in  Hebrew, 
although  the  original  is  now  lost.  The  Greek 
version  abounds  in  Hebraisms  and  errors  of 
translation.  Origen  {ajmd  Eusebiitm,  Eccl.  Hist. 
vi.  25)   gives  it  a  Hebrew  title,  'S.ap^)}B  IcxpfiaA 

i\,  ^a  "'J2  IK'  nUTtJ',  '  tile  prince  of  the  temjile, 
the  prince  of  tlie  sons  of  God,'  or  according  to 

others  ^X  ''331D  ^3''3T.^"tllesco^n•ge  of  the  rel)el3 
of  God.'  Jerome  (Prolog.  Ga/ent.)  says  that  he 
hail  seen  the  Heljrew  original.  Tiiere  is  a  Chal- 
dee  work  still  extant,  published  by  Bartolocci 
(i.  3S3),  which  Hengstenberg  (Beitr.  1)  main 
tains  to  lie  the  work  referred  to  by  Origen 
and  Jerome.  Kennicott,  however  (Diss,  2), 
observes  that  this  work  differs  materially  from 
the  present  Greek.  There  is  a  Hebrew  version  ol 
the  Chaldee  extant,  which  is  also  jinblished  by 
Bartolocci  (?<<  s!(/)ca),  with  a  Latin  translation. 
This  work  is  said  by  V\'olh'ns  (Bib.  Hist.)  to  be 
still  found  in  the  Jewish  ritual,  and  to  be  read 
by  the  Jews  at  the  feast  of  Detlication.  Fal)ricius 
(Cod.  Apoc.)  has  reprinted  Bartolocci's  Latin 
version.  Wagenseil  discovered  a  cojiv  in  Mora- 
via, and  there  is  a  MS.  Hel)revv  roll  of  the  same 
in  the  library  of  St.  Sepulchre's  in  Dublin. 

Author  and  Age. — ()f  the  author  nothing  is 
known  ;  but  he  must  have  been  a  Palestinian  Jew, 
who  wrote  some  considerable  time  after  tiie  death 
of  Simon  Maccabsens,  and  even  of  Hyrcanus, 
and  made  use  of  several  written,  although  chiefly 
of  traditionary,  sources  of  iid'ormation.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  author  wiis 
present  at  several  of  the  events  which  he  so  gra- 
phically descrilies. 

Versions. — The  Greek  text  of  the  Alexandrine 
version  is  the  original  of  all  the  others  now  extant. 
This  text  was  that  made  use  of  by  Josephus. 
The  Latin  version  of  the  Vulgate  is  that  in  use 
before  the  time  of  Jerome,  who  did  not  translate 
the  book.  There  is  also  a  Syrian  version,  which 
has  been  printed  in  the  Polyglotts. 

The  Second  Book  oi'  Maccabees  (the  third 
in  order  of  time)  is  a  work  of  very  inferior  cha- 
racter lo  the  first.  It  is  an  abridgment  of  a  more 
ancient  work,  written  by  a  Jew  named  Jason,  who 
lived  at  Cyrene  in  Africa,  com])rising  the  principal 
transactions  of  the  Jews  which  occurred  during 
the  reigns  of  Seleucus  IV.,  Antiochus  Epiphanea, 
and  Antiochus  Eupator.     It  partly  goes  over  tht 
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lame  ground  with  the  first  book,  l)ut  commences 
ten  or  twelve  years  earlier,  and  embraces  in  all  a 
period  of  fit'tem  years.  It  does  not  appear  that 
the  author  of  either  saw  the  oliier's  work.  The 
second  book  of  Maccabees  is  divided  into  two 
unconnected  jiarts.  It  commences  with  a  letter 
from  tlie  citizens  of  Jerusalem  and  Judsea  to  tlie 
Greek  Jews  in  K^ypt,  written  B.C.  123  (which 
refers  to  a  tbrmer  letter  written  to  tl)e  same,  b.c. 
143,  acquaint inj5  them  of  their  siitlerings),  and 
informs  them  tiiat  tlieir  worshi])  was  now  restored, 
and  that  they  were  celelirating  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation. The  second  part  (ii.  IS)  contains  a  still 
more  ancient  letter,  written  b.c.  159,  to  the  priest 
Aristobuhis,  the  tutor  of  Kinj^  Ptolemy,  recount- 
ing, besides  some  curious  matter,  the  death  of 
Antiochiis  Epiphanes.  The  third  part  contains  the 
preface,  in  wliicli  the  autlior  states  that  lie  is  about 
to  epitomise  llie  five  books  of  Jason.  Tlie  work 
commences  with  the  attack  of  Heliodorus  on  llie 
temjjle,  and  closes  with  the  dt^atii  of  Nicanor,  a 
period  of  lifteen  years.  The  history  su))plies  some 
blanks  in  the  (irst  book  ;  but  the  letters'  prefixed 
to  it  contradict  some  of  the  facts  recorded  in  tlie 
body  of  the  work,  and  are  consequently  supposed 
to  have  been  added  by  another  hand.  Neither 
are  the  letters  themselves  considered  genuine,  and 
they  were  probably  written  lon^'  after  the  death  of 
Nicanor,  and  even  of  John  Hyrcanus.  Tins  Itook 
gives  adilferent  account  of  the  place  and  manner 
of  the  deatii  of  Antiochus  Ej/iphanes  from  that 
containeil  in  the  tiist  bonk. 

The  narrative,  as  De  VVette  oliserves,  abounds  in 
miraculous  adventures  (iii.  25,  sq. ;  v.  2 ;  xi.  8; 
XV.  12),  iiistorical  and  chronological  errors  (x.  3, 
sq.  comp.  with  I  Mace.  iv.  52,  i.  20-29;  xi.  I 
comp.  with  1  Mace.  iv.  2S,  scj. ;  xiii.  21,  sq., 
comp.  with  1  Mace.  vi.  31,  sq.  ;  iv.  13,  comp. 
with  1  Mace,  viii.),  extraordinary  and  arbitrary 
embellishments  (vi.  18,  sq. ;  vii.  27,  sq. ;  ix.  19- 
27  ;  xi.  16-38),  allected  descriptions  (iii.  11,  sq.  ; 
V.  11,  sq.),  and  moralising  reflections  (v.  17,  sq. ; 
vi.  12,  sq. ;  ix.  8,  sq).  For  a  solution  of  the 
chronologi(;al  discrepancy  lietween  it  and  the  first 
book  (comp.  1  Mace.  vi.  20,  with  2  Mace.  xiii. 
1),  see  Auctoritas  utrhtsque  Lib  Mace,  p.  129, 
&c.;  Jaiin's  Antiq.  ii.  1.  32S  ;  Michaelis  on  1 
Mace.  X.  21;  and  Bertholdt,  viii.  1U79).  The 
emliellisi.ments  are  tliose  of  tlie  epitomiser.  The 
letters  in  xi.  IG,  &c.,  are  most  jiroliably  genuine. 
Aiitkur  and  j^ge. — We  are  not  aware  when 
either  Jason  himself  or  his  epitomiser  lived.  S. 
G.  Hasse.  who  published  a  lierman  translation 
of  this  book,  at  Jena,  in  M'^Q,  supposes  it  to  have 
been  written  i».c.  150,  by  the  au'lior  of  tlie  Book 
of  Wisdom.  Jahn  rel'ers  the  age  of  the  epitomiser 
lo  some  time  ]irevious  to  the  middle  of  the  last 
century  before  tlie  birth  of  Christ,  and  De  Wette 
maintains  that  Jason  must  have  written  a  consi- 
derable time  alter  the  year  B.C.  101.  This  book 
IS  supposed  to  be  tiiat  referred  to  by  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (^Strumata)  as  MaKKa^alKoov  'Eiri- 
TOfi.il.  Tli'j  mode  of  computation  dill'eis  from 
that  in  the  first  book,  in  wliich  it  takes  place 
after  the  Jevisli  manner. 

Lanffuaije  and  J''ersions. — Jerome  {Prolog. 
Galeat.)  observes  that  the  phraseology  of  ibis  book 
•vinccs  a  Cireek  original.  The  elegance  and  purity 
of  the  style  have  misled  some  jiersons  into  the 
Bupposition  that  its  author  was  Josephus.  The 
Latm  version  (which  is  ante-Hieronymian''  is  a 
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free  translation  from  the  (Jreek.  The  Syriac  is  al«o 
from  the  Greek,  but  is  not  always  exact.  The 
Arabic  ajijiears  to  be  a  compilatafl)  iinm  tlie 
Greek  books  of  Maccabees,  and  from  the  history 
appended  to  the  woiks  of  Joseplnis.  There  have 
been  two  books  ot  M.iccal>ees  (bund  among  the 
Chinese  Jews  ;  but  whether  tliey  are  the  same  with 
ours  IS  doubtful. 

In  the  celeliratetl  theses  of  the  Jesuit  Professors 
Le.ss  and  Hainelius,  which  were  cotideinned  by 
the  theological  farulties  of  Louvain  and  Douai 
in  15bfi,  and  which  consisted  in  denying  tlie 
necessity  of  universal  verbal  inspiration,  as  well 
as  the  immctiiale  ins])iration  of  every  (vulli  tir 
sentence  contained  in  Srrijitiire,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that  this  book  is  intioduced  in  illustration 
of  tlie  tliird  thesis,  which  is  as  follows: — 'Any 
boo);,  such  as  the  Second  Book  of  MaccahecSy 
written  by  human  industry,  without  tiie  aid  of 
the  Holy  .Sjjirit,  becomes  Holy  Scrijitme,  if  the 
Holy  Spirit  afterwards  testifies  to  its  containing 
nothing  false.'  Tlie  truth  of  tliese  tlieses,  how- 
ever, was  advocated  by  Corr-elius  a  Lapide, 
Suarez,  Bonfreie,  Bellarmine,  Huet,  Du  Piiij 
Calmet,  and  Richard  Simon  (Henderson,  On  In- 
spirat,0)i,  lect.  i.  p.  65). 

The  Thiud  Book  oh  Maccabkks,  still 
read  in  the  Greek  church,  and  contained  in 
the  Alexandrian  and  Vatican  MSS.  (A.  &  B.)  is, 
as  has  been  already  observed,  the  first  in  order  of 
time.  It  contains  an  account  of  the  jiersecution 
of  the  Egyjitian  Jews  by  Ptolemy  PhilopatOTj 
who  is  said  to  ha\  e  jiroceeded  to  Jerusalem  after 
his  victory  at  Ilaphia  over  Antiochus  tl»e  Great, 
B.C.  217,  and  after  sacrificing  in  the  tem])le,  to 
have  attempted  to  force  his  way  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  when  he  was  jirostrated  and  rendered 
motionless  by  an  invisible  hand.  Upon  bis  re- 
turn to  Egypt,  he  revenged  himself  liy  shutting 
up  the  Jews  in  the  Hipiiodrome,  and  exjxising 
them  to  be  crushed  beneath  t\ie  feet  of  elejiliants. 
This  book  contains  an  account  of  their  deliver- 
ance by  divine  interposition.  It  is  anterior  in 
point  of  date  to  the  Maccabacan  period,  and  has 
receivetl  its  designation  from  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  two  lirst  books  in  the  heroic  cha- 
racter of  the  actions  wliieli  it  desciibes.  Calmet 
{Commentary)  oliserves  that  this  book  is  rejected 
as  apocryphal  in  the  Latin  Cburcii ;  not,  however, 
as  not  containing  a  true  history,  but  as  not  being 
inspired,  as  he  considers  tlie  first  two. books  to  be. 
It  is  nevertheless  regarded  by  De  Wette  as  a 
tasteless  fable,  and  notwilhstanding  the  relation 
which  it  contains  of  an  annual  festival,  con- 
sidered iiy  him  as  most  proliably  destitute  of  any 
historical  foundation.  Dr.  Milnian  {Hiit.  of  the 
Jews)  describes  it  as  a  '  romantic  sfory.'  There 
is  a  similar  relation  in  the  Latin  version  by  Ru- 
finus  of  the  Su]i])lcment  to  Josejihns,  which  De 
Wette  considers,  altiiough  a  liighly  improbable 
narration,  to  apjiioach  nearer  to  the  truth  tliaa 
the  tliiid  book  of  Maccabees.  Josejihus's  narra- 
tive is  placed  filty  years  later,  not  under  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  but  i:nder  Ptolemy  Physcon. 

Ant/ior,  A(jc,  end  Ver^ioHS. — The  author  is 
unknown.  Dr.  Ailix  {Judgment  of  the  Jewish 
ChiDc/ij  considers  it  to  have  been  written  b.c. 
200,  and  by  tlje  author  of  Ecclesiastic.js.  There 
is  a  Syriac  veision  in  the  Polyglotts,  but  uo 
ancient    Latin    translation    has   come   down   ta 
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IIS.  Thi!  v.'uik  iliiv<  n.it  ayijiear  either  iti  the 
MSS.  or  cnriy  [imthi'iI  wUiions  of  tlu-  Vul;<a1e, 
and  is  fiixt  f.i*.;!i'.l  in  L:itiii  in  the  eiiiiimi  nf 
Frol^K'Hius  { 153'").  Tliorf  was  an  Kugiisli  vpr- 
sion  by  Wabw  Lyiinf  (1550),  which  was  iiCter- 
wanls  a|>j«'n(!e(l,  with  some  coirectiniis,  to  Day  s 
fulid  liililf  (1551).  It  was  again  tr.mslated  iiy 
Whistoii  {Auihcntic  Documents,  1719  atni  17"27) 
aiid  al'terwards  l-y  Cnitwell  (liible,  17^'5),  anil 
again  by  Dr.  Cotton  (Five  Books  of  Maccabees, 
1832).  'I  liere  is  a  Frencli  tianslafinii  by  Calrnet, 
ajij>en<led  to  his  commentary.  The  version  of 
3  Maccabees  (and  of  ',\  anJ  4  Esdras),  wliich  is 
found  in  some  Gennaii  Bibles  since  Lnther's 
time,  was  by  naniel  Cramer.  Luther  himself 
only  translated  tlie  (irst  two  books. 

The  FoLiiTii  Book  of  Maccabees,  wliicli  is 
also  found  in  tlie  AIex.an<lrian  and  Vatican 
manuscripts,  is  generally  supposed  lo  be  the  same 
with  the  Supremacy  of  Reason,  attributed  to 
Josephns,  wiih  wiiich  it  for  tlie  most  part  accords. 
It  consists  of  an  inllated  am))lificatii)n  of  the 
history  of  the  martyrdom  of  Eleazar,  and  of  the 
seven  lirothers,  whose  torments  and  deatli,  with 
that  of  ti;eir  mother,  form  the  subject  of  2 
Mace,  ch  vi.  vii.  In  some  Greek  ]MSS.  it  is 
entitled  the  Supremacij  of  Iteason,  by  Josephus, 
or  the  FourCh  Book  of  Marcabees,  in  others  sim- 
ply tlie  Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees.  It  is  (inind 
in  the  Gree'<  Hil)!es  [tririted  at  Basle  in  1545, 
and  at  Francfort  in  1597,  where  it  is  entitled 
The  Book  of  Jcsippas  (Joseplms)  on  the  MaccU' 
bees.  It  bears  (he  same  title  in  several  other 
MSS.  Piiilostratus  (//«/.  /;ec/es.),  Jerome  (De 
Script.  Ecclcs.  and  iili.  2  cont.  Pela<j.),  and 
Knsebius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii  10),  ascril)e  this  work 
to  Josephns.  Eu»ebins  (I.  c.)  describes  it  as  a 
work  of  no  mean  execution,  entitled  the  Sitpre- 
t  •■acij  of  Reason,  and  by  some  Maccabaicum, 
because  it  contains  the  conll'cts  of  tiiose  Jews  wlio 
contended  manfully  Cor  the  tme  religion,  as  is 
related  in  the  books  called  Maccabees.'  St. 
Gregory  Nazianzen  (Orat.  c/e  Maccab.),  St.  Am- 
brose (De  Vita  Beat*,  111),  ii.  c.  10,  II,  12),  St. 
Clirysostom  Ilomil.  ii.  in  Sa/ict.  Maccabceos), 
and  even  St.  Jerome  (Fpist.  100),  in  their  eulo- 
gies of  the  consistency  of  the  Maccabaean  mar- 
tyrs, have  evidently  drawn  their  descriptions  from 
the  fourth  b!)uk.  The  details  given  by  St.  Jerome 
of  llieir  sijtferings,  sucli  as  tlie  breaking  of  their 
botlies  on  the  wheel,  tlie  history  of  whicii,  he 
adds,  is  read  throiigiiout  the  churches  of  Christ, 
are  not  f  mnd  in  the  second  book. 

Calmet  (Preface  to  the  Fourth  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees) has  jiointed  out  several  contradictions 
between  this  and  the  second  liook,  as  well  as  the 
books  of  Moses,  togetl;er  witii  some  opinions  de- 
rived from  the  Stoics,  such  as  the  equality  of 
crimes;  which,  he  supposes,  logeliier  with  its 
tedious  descri|itions,  have  consigned  it  to  tlie  rank 
of  an  Apocryphal  l)ook. 

The  fonttli  iidok  was  )irinted  by  Dr.  Grabe 
from  the  .'X.lexanilrian  MS.  in  tlie  Brili.sii  Mu- 
seum. There  is  a  French  translation  liy  Calmet 
(^Commeiilanj),  and  an  Knglish  one  by  Dr.  Cotton 
{Five  Books  of  Maccabees,  1S32). 

What  has  been  calle<l  the  Fifth  book  of  Mac- 
cabees is  now  extant  only  in  the  Arabic  and 
Sjriac  languages.     It  was  lirst  ])ublished,  as  tire 
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su]>]i»3pd  fourth  book,  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  witb 
a  Latin  \eisiiin.  Before  this,  Sixtus  of  Sienna 
iiad  jiublished  an  account  of  a  Greek  MS. 
containing  the  history  of  the  juintiticate  of  John 
Hvicanus,  which  lie  liad  seen  in  the  lil/rary 
of  Sanctes  Pagnini  at  Lyons,  and  which  l>e 
])ersiUKled  himself  and  otheis  to  be  tlie  long- 
lost  fouilli  book  so  often  referred  to  in  (he  an- 
cient clinrdi.  This  unique  MS.,  however,  soon 
after  perished  in  the  (lames  whicli  consumed  the 
libiary  of  Pagnini.  Josephus  remainetl  as  the 
sole  authority  for  tlie  history  of  these  times. 
The  .Aiabic  work,  however,  above  referred  to, 
and  whicli  iia<l  the  appearance  of  being  a  version 
from  the  Gieek,  bore  such  a  rejemlilance  lo  tlie 
lost  MS.  of  Pagnini,  commencing  witli  the 
same  words,  '  Alter  the  death  of  Simon,  his  son 
John  was  made  high-priest  in  liis  place,  that  Le 
Jay,  ttie  editor,  had  no  lie.sitation  in  priming  it 
as  the  Fourth  book  of  Maccabees.  Calmet.  how- 
ever, has  advanced  several  reasons  to  show  that 
this  was  not,  in  fact,  tlie  genuine  fourth  book. 
The  whole  Arabic  history  was  translated  into 
French  by  Baubrun  in  his  edition  of  the  Bible. 
Calmet  has  limited  himself  to  the  translation  of 
seven  chapters,  or  that  portion  wliich  accords 
with  what  had  been  taken  by  Sixtus  of  Sienna 
for  the  fourth  book  of  Maccabees.  This  is  ]Me- 
ceded  in  theAialiic  by  nineteen,  an<l  followed  by 
thirty-two  chapters. 

It  is  desciibe<i  in  the  Paris  Polyglott  as  being 
derived  from  a  Hebrew  original,  in  which  clia- 
racter  it  also  accords  with  the  Greek  MS.  oi 
Pagnini.  From  tlie  Paris  Polyglott  it  found  its 
way  into  the  Lomlon.  Dr.  Cotton  lias  given  a 
translation  of  the  Latin  version  which  lirst  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  Polyglott. 

Author.  A(/e,  and  Subject. ^It  is  impossible  tc 
ascertain  the  anllmr,  who  could  scarcely  hav« 
lieen  Josephus,  as  lie  disagiees  in  many  things  with 
that  histoiian  (Calmet  s  Preface).  Calmet  suji- 
poses  thai  the  original  Helirew  may  have  consisted 
of  ancient  annals,  but  that  the  Greek  or  Arabic 
fianslator  must  have  lived  after  the  destruction 
of  the  temple  by  tlie  Romans  (see  5  Mace.  ix. ; 
xxi.).  To  Samaria  he  gives  its  mere  motlein 
name  of  Sebaste,  and  to  Sicliem  that  of  Neapolis. 

The  woik  consists  of  a  history  of  Jewish 
aflairs,  commencing  with  the  attempt  on  the 
treasury  at  Jerusalem  by  Heliodoriis,  and  ending 
with  the  tragic  fate  of  the  last  of  the  Asmonaean 
princes,  and  with  the  inhuman  execniion  by 
Herod  of  his  noble  and  virtuous  wile  Mariamne, 
and  of  his  two  sons.  This  history  thus  fills  up 
the  chasm  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Dr.  Cotton  has  jiointed  out  among  the  •  re- 
markable ]ieculiariiies'  found  in  this  book  the 
phrases,  '  Peace  be  unto  thee,'  and  '  God  be 
merciful  to  them,"  showing  that  the  jiiactice  ol 
prayer  for  the  dead  v/as  at  this  time  prevalent 
But  the  most  remarkable  passage  in  reference  to 
this  subject  is  2  Mace.  xii.  40-45,  where  Judai 
forwards  to  Jerusalem  2000.  or  according  to  the 
Syriac  300(1,  and  according  to  the  Vulgate 
12,000,  drachmas  of  silver,  to  make  a  sin-oU'ering 
for  the  Jews  slain  in  action,  on  whose  persons 
were  found  things  consecrated  to  idols,  which 
they  had  sacrilegiously  plundered  in  violation  d 
the  law  of  Moses  (Dent.  vii.  25,  26).  The  autluix 
of  the  book  remarks  that  it  was  a  holy  and  good 
thought  to  pray  for  the  dead,  which,  he  observe^ 
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vould  nave  been  suiieriiuoiis,  had  tliere  been  no 
resurrection.  Grotius  {in  loc.)  snpiioses  that  this 
pract.icP  commenceU  after  tlie  exile,  when  tlie 
Jews  had  learned  lVi)m  the  prophets  Ezelciel  and 
Daniel  a  distinct  notion  ol'  a  I'utiire  state  (see 
Bartolocci's  Biblluth.  Rabbin,  ii.  250;  Basr)ai;e, 
Hist,  des  Jvifo,  iii.  1.  32,  &c.).  Calmet  observes 
that,  according  to  the  notions  of  ihe  Jews  and 
«ome  of  the  Ciiristian  Fathers,  the  pains  of  hell 
/or  those  wlio  died  in  mortal  sin  (as  a]i]iear8  to 
nave  been  llie  case  of  these  Jews)  were  alleviated 
ly  the  prayers  and  alms  of  the  livinj^  (."Vugustine, 
l)e  Fide,  Spe,  tt  Charitate,  ch.  110).  if  not  entirely 
removed  ;  and  cites  a  jiassage  fnim  a  very  an- 
cient Christian  Litnray  to  the  same  elVect.  Tliis 
learned  commentatdv  snpjioses  that  the  ancient 
and  Catholic  practice  of  prayer  fur  the  dead  had 
its  origin  in  this  nsage  of  the  Jews,  allliongh  he 
n.dn:iils  it  tn  lie  a  distinct  tiling  from  the  doctrine 
of  ])nrsatoiy  as  held  in  the  Roman  Church.  As, 
however,  it  is  intimated  in  ver.  45  that  this  mercy 
was  reserved  tor  those  who  died  ])iously,  vvhicli 
conld  not  be  )]redicated  of  persons  who  had  ilied 
in  mortal  sin,  he  coniectnres  that  Jndas  might 
have  charitably  presumed  that  ihey  had  rejicnted 
before  (iealh,  or  that  there  were  other  extenuating 
circumstances  nnknown  to  us,  which  attended  the 
character  of  their  otii?nce,  and  rendered  them  tit 
objects  for  the  divine  mercy. 

Church  Autlioritij  of  Maccabees. — Tlie  first 
two  books  of  Macc.diees  have  been  at  all  times 
treated  with  a  very  high  tlegree  of  respect  in  the 
Christian  Church.  Origen  (apud  lhisfbium\ 
professing  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  twenty-two 
canonical  books,  of  which,  iiowever,  he  actually 
ftiumerates  oidy  twenty-one,  adds,  '  besides,  there 
are  the  Maccabees.'  Tliis  has  given  rise  to  the 
notion  that  he  intended  to  iticlnde  these  books  in 
the  canon,  while  others  have  obsei  ved  that  lie  has 
uinifted  the  minor  projjhefs  from  his  catalogue. 
In  his  preface  to  the  Psalms  he  excludes  the  two 
aooks  of  Maccabees  from  the  liooks  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  in  his  Princip.  (ii.  1),  and  in  his 
Comment,  ad  Rom.  ch.  v.,  he  speaks  of  them  as 
inspired,  and  as  of  equal  authority  with  the  other 
books.  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  Chnrrh  does  not 
acknowledge  them  as  canonical,  although  he 
elsewhere  cites  them  as  TJoIt/  Scripture  {Com.  ad 
ha.  xxiii.;  ad  Eccl.  vii.,  ix  ;  ad  Dun.  \iii). 
ItellarTtiine  [De  Verba  Dei)  acknowledges  that 
these,  with  the  other  deutero-canonical  books,  are 
rejected  by  Jerome,  as  they  had  not  been  then  deter- 
mined by  atiy  general  council.  Vicenzi,  however 
(Introd.  in  Scrip.  Detilcrocan.),  maintains  that 
Jerome  only  hesitates  to  receive  them  (Sunctiis 
dubitat),  St.  Augustine  {De  Civit.  Dei)  observes 
that  the  '  books  of  Maccabees  were  not  found  in 
the  canonical  Scri])tures,  but  in  those  which  not 
the  Jews,  but  the  Church,  holds  for  cationical,  on 
accoimt  of  the  ]iassions  of  certain  martyrs.'  The 
first  councils  which  included  them  in  the  canon- 
ical Scriptures  were  those  of  Hippo  and  Car- 
thage ;  the  Hr.st  council  professing  itself  to  be 
general,  which  is  said  to  have  adopied  them,  was 
that  of  Ferrara  or  Flo-ence  in  the  year  1  i;59  ;  but 
the  supposed  canon  of  this  council  which  contains 
them  is  by  others  said  to  he  a  forgery  (see  Rainoldi 
('ensura  Lib.  Apoc,  ICI 1,  and  Cosin  s  Uistorij  of 
tlie  Canoti,  ch.  xvi).  However  this  may  I.e.  we 
nave  already  setn  [Deuteuocanonic.ai.]  that 
they  were  received  with  the  other   books  by  the 
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Cotuicil  of  Trent.  Basiiage,  cited  by  LardneT 
{Credibility).  thiiiVs  tliat  tlie  word  'Canonical' 
may  lie  supposed  to  be  nsed  here  [by  the  coun- 
cils of  Hippo  and  Caithage]  loosely,  so  as  to 
comprehend  not  only  those  books  which  are  ad- 
mittetl  as  a  rule  of  faith,  but  those  which  are 
esteemed  useful,  and  may  be  publicly  re-ad  for 
the  edification  of  the  peojile,  in  contradistinction 
to  siK-h  books  as  were  eiitirely  rejected.  This  is 
also  the  o])inion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Professor 
Jahn  {I?itrod.  ^  39),  who  expresses  himself  in 
nearly  the  same  words.  Dr.  Lardner  conceives 
that  Augustine  als),  unless  he  would  contradict 
himself,  must  be  understood  to  have  used  the 
word  in  the  same  sens.?.  De  VVette  {Einleitimg, 
§  2.5)  observes  tlrat  as  the  .Jewish  Scrijrfnres  could 
only  be  read  in  the  Alexandrian  vcnsion,  the 
early  Christian  writers  frequently  cite  the  apo- 
crv])hal  as  if  th  y  were  canonical  writings,  to 
whi<h  efect  he  furnishes  many  examjiles;  and  his 
translator  adds  that   the  most  celebrated  teachers 

of  the  second   and    third    centuries regard 

them  with  tiie  same  esteem  as  the  canonical  writ- 
ings, of  which  he  oliserves  that  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees are  among  those  most  often  ajipealed  to. 
De  Wette  (/.  c.)  sup]  oses  that  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century  the  word  'canon"  included  th* 
collateral  idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  decision.  It 
is  remarkable  that  tlie  ancient  writers  of  the 
Greek  church  uniforndy  rejected  from  the  canon 
all  books  written  in  the  Greek  language,  in 
which  they  were  followed  in  the  west  by  Hilary 
and  Jerome,  while  otiiers  continued  to  use  all 
the  books  contained  in  the  Alexandiian  version. 
Dr.  Cotton  is  astonished  that  'a  Roman  C^atholic 
at  least  should  not  have  bowed  with  imjjlicil  de- 
ference to  the  recorded  judgment  of  .St.  Jerome, 
to  whom  he  owns  himsell  indebiHl  tor  his  Bible;' 
i;ot  r.?collect:ng  that  the  authority  of  St.  Angnstine 
was  at  all  times  greater  in  the  Western  church 
than  that  of  St.  Jerome. 

It  has  Ijeen  su|iposed  by  some  that  the  Egyptian 
Jews  had  a  peculiar  canon  distinct  from  the 
Hebrew  ;  but  the  utmost  tliat  can  be  said  is,  that 
the  latter  books  were  held  in  highei  esteem  among 
tlie  Hellenist  than  among  the  Palestiin'an  Jev/s. 
Beitholdt  thinks  that  the  apocryphal  books  were 
treated  by  the  Egyptian  Jews  rather  as  an  apj)en- 
dix  to  ttie  canon  than  as  a  part  of  if,  and  were 
therefore  placed,  not  in,  but  beside  the  canon  ; 
but  that  the  ancient  Christians,  not  being  ac- 
quainted with  Helirew,  considered  all  the  books 
of  the  Alexandrian  codex  as  genuine  and  sacred, 
and  made  the  same  xise  of  the  Apocryplia  and  of 
the  Hebrew  canim. 

The  ancient  Greek  catalogues  sometimes  enu- 
merate four,  sometimes  three,  and  at  other  times 
only  two  books  of  Maccabees.  There  are  three 
books  of  Maccabees  cited  in  the  84th  of  the 
apostolic  canons.  Theodoret  {in  Dan.  xi.  7) 
cites  the  third  hook  as  Holy  Scripture.  The 
author  of  the  Synopsis  Scriptnrce  enumerates 
four  lM)oks  of  Maccabees  among  the  antifet/omena 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Nicephorus  cites  three 
only  in  the  same  class.  Euseliius  {Chronicon) 
meiely  observes  ttiat  the  third  book  is  placed  out 
of  its  chronological  order.  Philostorgius  (Zi'ct'/ea. 
Hist.)  A.D.  425,  highly  esteems  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees;  the  sec<'nd  does  not  a]ipear  to  him 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  author.  tb» 
third  he  calls  a  'monstrous  pruducticn,'  haviag 
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nothing  »5milav  to  tlie  first  book.  There  are  Tour 
bo»>ks  of  Maccaliecs  mimed  in  a-^cieut  cataloi^ues 
given  l>y  Cobl^iius  as  among  ihe  liooks  not  of 
{be  Seventif.  Tlnee  books  of  M.iccabers  are 
receiveii  witU  equal  autlioiity  in  tlie  Greek 
cliurch. 

It  is  remaikab1«  tliat  although  (he  Anglican 
church  has  R'ceivetl  the  canon  of  St.  Jerome 
(ait.  v\.\  she  has  prescribed  no  les.=;ons  '<>  be  read 
eVoin  eiliier  of  the  books  of  Maccaliees  [Ksthek, 
EswuAs,  Dkutkuocanonicai.]  which  siie  lias 
appeiuieil  to  the  Old  Testament.  In  Jolin  x.  22, 
there  is  a  niaiiiinal  reference  in  the  authorized  . 
version  to  I  Mace.  iv.  59,  and  in  Heb.  xi.  35, 
36,  there  are  references  to  2  Mace.  vi.  18,  19; 
to  vii.  7,  &c,  and  to  vis.  1-7. 

In  the  order  of  the  b<K(ks  in  the  Codex  Alexan^ 
driniis  [!)i;i;tkkc>canonicai.],  the  reader  will 
observe  tlie  [wsition  wiiich  the  (din-  Ijooks  of  Mac- 
cabees occtqiy.  Ill  the  Vatican  Cod^x  Tobit 
and  Jinlith  are  jilaced  lietweeu  Nehemiah  and 
Esther;  Wisdom  aiul  Ecclesiiisticns  follow  Can- 
ticles ;  Baruch  and  Lamentations  are  placed 
after  Jereniiali,  and  tlie  four  books  of  Maccaliees 
close  the  canon, — W.  \V. 

MACEDONIA  (MajceSoi'fa),  a  country  lying 
to  tiie  norfli  of  {iieece  Pioper,  having  on  tlie  eivst 
Thrace  aixl  tlie  ^^asan  Sea,  on  the  west  the  Adri« 
atic  atnl  Illyria,(in  the  north  Dardaniaand  Msesia, 
and  onthesoulhThessaly  andEiiiriis,  Tlie  country- 
is  sunjMtsetl  to  have  lieen  first  peo|)le<^l  by  Chittim 
or  Kittim,  a  son  of  Javan  (Gen,  x.  4)  [Nations, 
DispKitsioN  ok]  ;  and  in  that  case  it  is  probable 
that  tlie  Macedonians  are  sometimes  intended 
wlien  the  woril  Chiltim  occurs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Macedonia  was  the  original  kingdom  of 
Philip  and  Alexander,  by  meairs  of  whose  vic- 
tories the  name  of  the  Macedonians  became  cele- 
brated throughout  the  East,  and  is  often  used  for 
the  Greeks  in  Asia  generally  (Esth.  Apoc.  xviii. 
10,  U  ;  2  Mace.  vil1.  2(J).  Tlie  rise  of  the  great 
"impire  formed  by  Alexander  is  described  by  tlie 
jjroplict  Daniel  under  the  endilem  of  a  goat  with 
one  Iwru  (Dan.  viii.  3-8).  As  the  horn  was  a 
general  .symh<tl  of  p'^wer,  and  as  the  oneness  of 
the  horn  implies  merely  the  unity  of  that  power, 
we  are  not  ptepaied  to  go  tlie  lengths  of  some 
over-zealous  illustrators  of  Scripture,  who  argue 
that  if  a  (uie-horned  goat  were  not  a  recognised 
symbol  of  Macedonia  we  should  not  be  entitled 
to  conclvide  that  Macedonia  was  intended.  We 
liold  that  there  could  be  no  mistake  in  the  mat- 
ter, whatever  may  have  been  the  usual  synnbol 
of  Mace<lonia.  It  is,  however,  curious  and  inter- 
esting to  know  that  Daniel  did  describe  Mace- 
donia under  its  usual  symbol,  as  coins  still  exist 
in  which  that  country  is  represented  under  tiie 
figure  of  a  one-horned  goat.  There  has  lieen 
tnuch  di-;cussion  on  this  subject — more  curious 
tiian  valuable — but  the  kernel  of  it  lies  in  this 
fact.  The  particulars  may  be  seen  in  Murray's 
Truth,  of  Revelation  Hlustraied,  and  in  the  article 
ilace^loHHi,  in  Taylor's  Cahnet. 

Wlten  subdued  by  the  Romans  under  Panlus 
/Eliuilius  (b,c.  168),  Macedonia  was  divideil  into 
four  jirovinces  ;  but  afterwards  (b.c.  142)  the 
wiiole  of  Greece  was  <livided  into  two  great 
orovinces,  Macedonia  and  Acliaia  [(ihekce, 
Achaia].  Maceilonia  iherefore  constituted  a  Ro- 
■UUi  province,  governed  by  a  iiroconsul  (provincia 
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proconsulans  ;  Tacit  Annal.  i.  76  ;  Suet.  CUmA, 
26),  in  the  time  o(  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 

Tlie  Apostle  Paul  iieing  summoned  in  a  vision, 
while  at  Troas,  to  preacli  the  Gospel  ii.'  Macedonia, 
proceeded  thither,  and  foundeti  the  chinches  ol 
Tliessalonica  and  Pliilip[ii  (Acts  xvi.  9),  a.o.  55. 
This  occasions  repeated  mention  o(  the  name, 
eitiier  alone  (Acts  xviii  5  ;  xix.  21  ;  Rom.  xv.  26; 
2  Cor.  i.  16;-  xi  9  ;  Phil.  iv.  15),  or  along  with 
Achaia  (2  Cor.  ix.  2;  1  Thess.  i.  S).  The  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Macedonia  vveie  Amphip(dis,  Tlies- 
salonica, Pella,  and  Pelagonia  (Liv.  xlv.  29); 
the  towns  of  the  jjrovince  named  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  noticed  in  the  present  work,  are 
ArnphijKilis,  Tliessalonica,  Neapolis,  ApoUonia, 
antl  Beroea. 

MACHPELAH  (n^STO,  twofold,  double, 
Sept.  S<7rA.oCs),  the  name  of  the  plot  of  ground 
containing  the  cave  which  Abraham  bought  of 
Epiiron  the  Hiltite  for  a  family  sepulchre  (Gen. 
xxiii.  9,  17)    [Hebron]. 

MADAl  (no  ;  Sept.  MaSof),  third  son  of 
Japhet  (Gen.  x.  2),  fiom  whom  the  Medes,  &c., 
are  supposed  to  have  descended  [Gog;  Nations, 

DiSPKRSION   of]. 

MADMANNAH  (HaO-jD;  Sept.  Ma5;iirj./<£), 
a  city  of  Simeon  (.Tosh,  xv.  31),  very  far  south 
towards  Gaza  (I  Chron.  ii.  49),  which  in  the 
first  distrilmtioti  of  lands  had  been  assigned  to 
Judah.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it  with 
a  town  of  their  time,  called  Menois,  near  the  city 
of  Gaza  (^Onoinast.  p.  89). 

MADMENAH  (njpip ;  Sept.  nab^^nvd), 
a  town  only  named  in  Isa.  x.  31,  where  it  is  ma- 
nifestly placed  between  Nob  and  Gibeah.  It 
is  generally  confounded  with  the  preceding,  which 
is  much  too  far  soutliward  to  suit  the  context. 

MAGDAL.\  {Vla.yha\d),  a  town  mentioned 
in  Matt.  xv.  39,  and  the  probable  liirlhplace  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  t  e.  Mary  of  Magdala.  It 
must  have  taken  its  name  from  a  tower  or  castle, 
as  the  n.ime  signifies.  It  was  situated  on  the 
lake  Geimesaretli,  but  it  has  usually  been  placed 
on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  although  a  careful 
consideration  of  the  route  of  Christ  before  he 
<Mnie  to,  and  after  he  lelt,  Magdala,  wwild  show 
that  it  must  have  been  on  its  tcestern  shore. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(compiled  at  Tiberias),  which  several  times 
sjieaks  of  Magdala  as  being  adjacent  to  Tiberias 
and  Hamatli,  or  the  hot-springs  (Light  foot,  Cho- 
ro(jf.  Cent.  cap.  Ixxvi.).  It  vras  a  seat  of  Jewish 
learning  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
the  Rabbins  of  Magdala  are  often  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  (Lightfoot,  I.  c).  A  small  Moslem 
village,  bearing  the  name  of  Mejdel,  is  now  found 
on  the  shore  of  the  lake  about  three  miles  north 
by  west  of  Tiberias  ;  and  although  there  are  no 
ancient  ruins,  tiie  name  and  situation  are  very 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  it  repre- 
sents the  Magdala  of  Scripture.  This  was  jiro- 
bably  also  the  Migdal-el,  in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali, 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xix.  38  (Burckhardt,  Spria, 
p.  559;  Seetzeii  in  Monat.  Corresp.  xviii.  349; 
Fisk,  LJ/c,p.3l6;  Robiii8on,i?c«ea;-cAcs,  iii.  279) 

MAGI.  The  Magi  were  originally  one  of  th» 
six  tribes  (Herod,  i.  101 ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  29) 
into  which  the  nation  jf  the  Medes  was  divided, 
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who,  l!!:e  tlie  Levi tes  niider  tlie  Mosaic  institu- 
tions, were  iiitiusted  wiili  flie  care  of  religion  :  an 
office  wliicli  was  lield  in  tlie  hi^':iie9t  honour,  |;ave 
tiie  greateat  inHiience,  and  which  they  ])rol)abl)' 
uciniired  lor  themselves  only  after  a  lonjj  time,  as 
well  as  many  wortiiy  eD'orts  to  *erve  their  conntry, 
and  when  they  had  jiroved  lliemselves  superior  to 
the  rest  of  t'leir  brethren.  Power  oiiginally  has 
always  excellence  of  some  kind  fir  its  liasis ; 
and,  since  the  kind  of  power  exerted  by  the  Magi 
was  the  highest  on  earth,  as  being  concerned  with 
religion,  so  is  it  certain  that  they  surpassed  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  all  tlie  finer  and  lul'tier 
j);iints  of  character.  As  amonj  otlier  ancient  na- 
tions, as  the  Egyptians,  and  Hebrews,  for  instance, 
so  among  the  Medes,  thejuiestly  caste  had  not  only 
religion,  but  the  arts  and  all  the  higlier  ciiltnre, 
n  their  charge.  Their  name  jioints  iinmeilialely 
to  tlieir  sacerdotal  character  (from  Maff  or  Moff, 
which  in  the  Fehlvi  denotes  '  juiest'),  either  be- 
cause religion  was  the  chief  object  of  their  atten- 
tion, or  more  prolialily  liecanse,  rit  the  lirst,  reli- 
gion and  art  were  so  allied  as  to  be  scarcely  more 
than  ditlert-nt  expressions  of  the  same  idea. 

Little  m  detail  is  known  of  tlie  Magi  during 
tlie  independent  existence  of  the  ftTedian  govern- 
nieiit  ;  they  apjicar  in  their  greatest  ghiry  after 
the  .Medes  were  united  with  the  Persians.  This 
doubtless  is  owing  to  the  general  imperfection  of 
the  liistorical  materials  which  lelate  to  the  earlier 
periods.  .So  great,  however,  was  the  influence 
which  the  Magi  attained  under  the  united  empire, 
that  the  Medes  were  not  ill  comjjensaled  for  their 
loss  of  national  independence.  Under  the  Medo- 
Persian  sway  the  Magi  formed-  a  sacred  caste  or 
college,  which  was  very  famous  in  the  ancient 
»V(>rld  (Xeno])li.  Cyrop.  viii,  L  23;  Ammian.  iMar- 
cell.  xxiii.  6;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  4.'il  ;  Schlosser, 
Universal  Uehcrs.  i.  278).  Por])hyry  {Abst.  iv. 
16)  says,  'the  learned  men  who  are  engaged 
•mong  the  Persians  in  the  service  of  the  Deity 
are  calletl  Magi;'  and  Suidas,  '  .-Vmoiig  the  Per- 
sians the  lovers  of  wisdom  ((pi\6<To<poi)  and  the 
servants  of  God  are  called  Magi.'  In  the  earlier 
periods  of  the  world,  science,  being  built  alto- 
gether on  apnearances,  comprised  and  sanctioned 
error  as  well  as  truth;  and,  when  cultivated  in 
close  coiniection  with  a  corrupt  form  of  religion, 
could  hardly  fail  to  produce  a  plentiful  crop  of 
tares :  hence  divination,  astrology,  and  magic. 
How  completely  the  last  is  to  be  traced  rdti- 
mately  to  the  East  apjiears  from  the  word  itself, 
derived  as  it  is  from  Magi.  According  to  Strabo 
(torn.  ii.  p  1084,  ed.  Falcon.)  tl;e  Magi  practised 
(lirterent  sorts  of  divination — L  by  evoking  the 
<iead  ;  2.  by  cups  or  dishes  (Joseph's  divining 
cup.  Gen.  rliv.  5) ;  3.  by  means  of  water.  By 
the  errploymrnt  of  these  means  the  Magi  af- 
fected to  disclose  the  future,  to  influence  the 
present,  and  to  call  the  past  to  their  aid.  Even 
the  visions  of  the  night  they  were  accustomed  to 
interpret,  not  empirically,  but  according  to  such 
established  and  systematic  rules  as  a  learned 
priesthoo<l  might  lie  expected  to  employ  (.Stralio, 
xvi.  p.  7(J2;  Cic.  De  Divin.  i.  41 ;  ^lian.  V.  H. 
ii  17).  The  success,  however,  of  their  etforts  over 
the  invisible  world,  as  well  as  the  holy  office 
which  they  exercised,  demanded  in  themselves 
fieculiar  cleanliness  of  body,  a  due  regard  to 
which  an<i  to  the  general  ])rinci])les  of  their  casle 
w'juld    naturally    be    followed    by    professional 
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proS]ierity,  which  iu  its  turn  ciTnsplred  with  pre- 
vailing supersliiion  to  gi\e  the  Magi  j^u"at  socibi 
consiiieration,  and  make  them  of  higli  important.* 
before  kinL;s  anil  juinceg  ( iJiog,  La^rt.  ix.  7.2) — 
an  iidluence  whicli  they  a)i)>eai  to  liave  .•ometimes 
abused,  when.  desceTiding  from  tl.e  peculiar  duties 
of  tlieir  high  oflice,  they  took  ]iarf  in  the  strife 
and  comjietitions  of  politics,  and  found  themselves 
suliiciently  jjowerl'nl  even  to  oveiiiirn  thrones 
(Herod,  iii.  til,  sq.). 

.•\buses  bring  reform  ;  and  the  Magian  religion, 
which  had  lost  much  of  its  original  character, 
and  been  debased  by  some  of  the  lowest  elements 
of  earthly  ])as?ions,  loudly  called  for  a  renovation, 
when  Zoroaster  a))peared  to  bring  aijout  the  neetl- 
ful  change.  As  to  the  timeof  Ids  apjn  avauce,  and 
in  general  the  jiarticulars  of  his  liistory,  differ- 
ences of  opmion  pievail,  after  all  the  ciilical 
labour  that  has  liecn  expended  on  the  subject, 
Winer  (Real-wM.)  says  he  lived  in  the  seconil 
half  of  the  seventh  century  befoie  Chiist.  He 
was  not  the  founder  of  a  new  syntem,  but  the 
renovator  of  an  old  and  conujjt  one,  l>eing,  a.^  he 
hiiiiselt  intimates  (Zcndavcs'a,  i.4i>),  the  restoier 
of  the  word  which  Oiniuzd  had  formerly  levealeil, 
but  wliicli  the  influence  of  l)e>vs  had  degrailed 
into  a  false  and  deceptive  magic.  To  destroy 
this,  and  restore  the  pure  law  of  Ormuzd,  was 
Zoroaster's  mission.  After  much  and  long-con- 
tinued opposition  on  the  part  of  the  adherents  and 
defenders  of  existing  coiru))tioiis,  he  succeeded 
in  his  virtuous  purjwses,  and  caused  his  system 
eventually  to  jirevail.  Tire  Magi,  as  a  caste,  did 
not  escape  from  his  reforming  hand  He  appears 
In  have  remodelled  their  institute,  di\  iding  it  into 
tfiree  great  classes: — L  Herbedg,  or  harners; 
2.  Mobeds,  or  masters;  3.  Destur  Mobeds,  or 
jterfect  scholars  (Zendav.  ii.  171,  2fil  ).  The  Magi 
alone  he  allowed  to  perlbrin  the  religious  rites; 
they  possessed  the  forms  of  ])rayer  and  worshi|i  ; 
they  knew  the  ceremonies  which  availed  to  con- 
ciliate Ormuzd,  and  were  obligatoiy  in  the  )ui()- 
lic  otl'erings  (Herod,  i.  132).  They  accordingly 
became  the  sole  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Deity  and  his  creatures,  and  ihiongli 
them  alone  Ormuzd  made  his  will  known;  nonf 
but  them  could  see  into  the  future,  and  they  dis- 
closed their  knowledge  to  those  only  who  were  so 
fortimate  as  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  Hence 
the  power  which  the  Magian  j)rie8thood  ])ossessed^ 
The  general  belief  in  the  trustworthmtss  of  their 
predictions,  especially  when  founded  on  astro- 
logical calculations,  the  all  but  universal  custom 
of  consulting  the  will  of  the  divinity  befoie  en- 
tering on  any  important  undertaking,  and  the 
blind  faith  which  was  rej)osed  in  all  that  the 
Magi  did,  reported,  or  commanded,  comliined  to 
create  for  that  sacerdotal  caste  a  power,  both  in 
public  and  in  private  concerns,  which  lias  i)ii>- 
bably  never  been  exceeded.  Indeed  the  sooth- 
sayer was  a  public  officer,  a  member,  if  not  the 
president,  of  the  ])rivy  council  in  the  ?l"'/>-Ptr- 
sian  court,  demanded  alike  for  show,  in  .^der  lo 
influence  the  peojjle,  aii'l  for  use,  in  order  to 
guide  tlie  state.  Hence  the  jierson  of  the  monarch 
was  surrounded  by  priests,  who,  in  dillerent  ranks, 
and  with  difl'erent  oflices,  conspired  to  sustain  tlie 
throne,  uphold  the  established  reliyiim,  and  con- 
ciliate or  enfoi-ce  the  obedience  of  the  subject. 
The  litness  of  the  Magi  for,  and  their  usefuloeM 
to,  an  Oriental  court  were  not  a  little  entumced  hjr 
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tie  {wmp  (if  their  dress,  the  splendour  cf  tlieir 
ceremonial,  and  the  number  atul  gradation  oftlie 
sacred  associates.  \V?ll  may  Cyiiis,  in  uniting 
the  Medes  to  liis  Persian  suhjects,  liave  adopted, 
in  all  its  nia;j;niticent  details,  a  priesthood  which 
would  go  far  to  transfer  h>  him  the  ailections  of 
his  conquered  sidijects,  and  prottiote,  more  than 
any  other  thing,  his  owti  aggrandisement  and  that 
of  his  empire  Neiil;er  the  functions  nor  tlie  in- 
*  flueiice  of  this  sacred  caste  were  reserved  for  pecu- 
liar, rare,  and  extraordinary  oceasions,  but  ran 
througli  the  weh  of  huiuau  life.  At  llie  liieak  of 
day  they  had  to  chant  tiie  divine  liymns.  This 
office  heing  performed,  then  came  tiie  daily  sacri- 
fice to  lie  oflereiL,  not  indiscriminately,  hut  to  the 
divinities  vvliose  day  in  each  case  it  was — an 
office  tiierefore  wliicli  mine  liut  the  initiated  could 
fuUil.  As  an  illustration  of  tiie  liigh  estimation 
in  which  the  Magi  were  held,  it  may  he  men- 
tioned that  it  was  consider  d  a  necessary  part 
of  a  princely  education  to  have  been  instructed 
in  tlie  peculiar  le.uning  of  tlieir  sacred  order, 
which  w;is  an  honour  conceded  to  no  other  but 
royal  jiersonages. except  in  very  rare  and  very  ))ecu- 
liar  instances  (Cicero,  De  Divtn.  i.  23  ;  Plutarch, 
TkeniMt.),  This  iMagian  learning  embraced 
everytiiing  which  regarded  the  higher  culture  of 
the  nation,  being  known  in  history  under  tlie  de- 
signation of  the  law  of  tlie  Me<les  and  Persians, 
it  coitipri>ed  the  knowledge  of  all  the  sacred  rites, 
customs,  usages,  and  observances,  which  related 
not  uierely  to  the  worship  of  the  gods,  but  1(»  the 
whole  ]H-i\ate  life  of  every  worshipper  of  Orinuzd 
• — thr  <l>.ities  which,  as  sucli,  he  had  to  observe, 
and  the  punisbmeiifs  viiiich  Ibllowed  the  neglect  of 
these  oldigalions;  whence  may  be  learnt  how 
necessary  tiie  act  of  the  priest  t  n  all  occasions 
was.  Under  (lie  veil  of  religion  the  priest  had 
liound   himself  up  witii  the  entire  of  public  and 

.  domestic  iil'e.  The  judicial  office,  too,  appears  to 
have  lieen,  in  the  lime  of  C.imbyses,  in  the  iiands 
of  the  Magi;  for  fixttu  them  w;is  chosen  the  college 
or  bencli  of  royal  judges,  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance in  the  history  of  that  ni. inarch  (Herod,  iv. 
31;  vii,  19J;  Ksther  i.  lo).  Men  who  iield 
tliese  oflices,  possessed  this  learning,  ajid  exerted 
tiiis  influence  with  tlie  people,  may  iiave  proved 
a  check  to  Oriental  <lespotism,  no  less  powerful 
than  constitutional,  thongh  they  were  sometimes 
unable  to  guarjuitee  their  own  lives  against  the 
wrath  of  the  monarch  (Herod,  vii.  194;  Dan.  ii. 
12);  and  they  apjiear  to  have  lK!en  well  versed  in 
those  courtly  arts  by  which  the  hand  that  bears 
the  sword  is  won  to  protect  instead  of  destroying. 
Thus  Cambyses,  wishing  to  marry  liis  sister,  in- 
quired of  the  Magi  (like  our  Henry  VIII.)  if  the 
laws  jiermitted  such  an  union:  '  We  have,"  they 
adroitly  atisvieiied,  'no  law  to  that  elfect ;  liut  a 
law  there  is  whicli  declares  tliat  the  king  of  tiie 
Persians  may  <h»  what  he  pleases'  (Heeren,  Ideen, 
1  ;  Hyde,  Rd.  Vet.  Persarum  ;  Brisson,  Princip. 
Vers.). 

If  we  turn  to  the   books  of  Scripture  we  find 

•  the  impoii  of  what  has  l»een  said  confirmed  ;  and 
hence  are  justihed  in  holding  that  the  Scriptures 
iMVe  an^iiistuiiciil  wortli  whicli  learning  may 
illustrate,  fiut  cannot,  even  when  guided  by  in- 
fidelity, invalidate,  much  less  destroy.  Let  tiie 
h(K)k  of  Daniel  be  studied  on  this  point.  Tliere 
th«  great  iullnence  of  the  Magi  is  well  illustrated, 
and  it  is  seen  that  their  functions  were  not  only 
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numerous,  but  held  in  the  highest  regard.  In 
the  1st  verse  of  the  2nd  chapter,  Nebucl.adnczsar, 
being  troubled  by  a  dream,  invokes  (he  aid  of 
none  other  than  the  magicians,  and  the  astro- 
logers, and  the  sorcerers,  the  Chald;eans,  and  the 
soothsayers  (ver.  27).  The  precise  import  oi 
some  of  these  terms  it  may  not  be  easy  to  assign ; 
but  it  is  clear  that  there  were  various  kinds  of 
wise  men,  and  it  is  probable  thai,  (he  above  were 
classes  belonging  to  one  great  order,  which  com- 
prised, under  the  general  name  of  Magi,  all  who 
were  engaged  in  tlie  service  of  religion  ;  s<i  that  we 
find  here  an  ample  priesthood,  a  sacred  college, 
graduated  in  rank  and  honour.  Indeed,  in  Jer. 
xxxix.  3,  we  find  this  order  or  caste  exjiressly  so 
denominated,  jD  3"),  which,  in  the  English  version, 
is  given  as  a  proper  name,  Rali-mag,  which  de- 
notes the  chief  of  the  Magi,  .Snmuius  Pontifex, 
or  high  priest — an  office  to  which  Daniel  was  ele- 
vated in  consequence  of  his  skill  in  interpreting 
the  king's  dream  alter  the  established  authorities 
had  fade<l  (Dan.  ii.  48).  The  acts  which  accom- 
panied this  appointment  serve  as  illustiations  of 
the  high  reverence  in  which  the  Magi  were  held  : 
'  Then  the  king  Nebuchatlnezzar  fell  upon  his 
face  and  worshipped  Daniel,  and  commanded 
that  they  siiouid  otter  an  oblation  and  sweet 
odours  unto  him'  (ver.  46;  see  also  ver.  18). 
From  the  49th  verse  it  would  seem  not  unlikely 
that  the  a<hniiiistration  of  justice  in  the  last  resort 
belonged  to  this  priestly  oider,  as  we  know  it  did 
to  the  hierarchy  of  northern  and  more  modern 
courts. 

The  Magi  were  not  confined  to  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  Since  they  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
as  one  of  the  original  tribes  of  t!;e  Medes,  they 
-may  have  been  [irimitively  a  Median  priesthood. 
If  so,  they  exteniled  themselves  into  other  lands. 
Possilily  Magi  may  have  been  at  first  not  tiie 
name  of  a  particular  trilie  or  priestly  casle,  but  a 
general  designation  lor  priests  or  learned  men  :  as 
Pharaoh  denoted  not  an  individual,  liut  generally 
king  or  ruler.  However  this  may  be,  the  Clial- 
dscans  also  had  an  organised  order  of  Magi,  a 
caste  o(  sacerdotal  scholars,  which  bore  the  name 
of  'wise  men'  (.ler.  1.  '^^) ;  'the  wise  men  of 
Babylon  ,_'Dan.  ii.  12),  among  whom  Daniel  is 
classeil  (ii.  18,  24).  Among  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans they  were  known  uiiiler  the  name  of  Chal- 
deans (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  762;  Diog.  Laert.  Procetn. 
1),  and  also  of  Magi  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1.  3). 
They  lived  scattered  over  the  land  in  different 
places  (Dan.  ii.  14  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  7;39j,  and  had 
jiossessions  of  their  own.  The  temple  of  Belus 
was  employed  liy  them  lor  astronomical  observa- 
tions ;  but  their  astronomy  was  connected  with 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  practised  by 
the  Babylonians  (Diod.  Sic.  ii.  31  ;  Ephraem  Syr. 
Op.  ii.  488;  consult  Ideler,  in  the  Transactiona 
of  the  JfierUn  Academy  for  1824-5),  and  wa» 
sjiecially  uirected  to  vain  attempts  to  foretell  the 
future,  predict  the  fate  of  individuals  or  of  com- 
munities, and  sway  the  present,  in  alliance  with 
augury,  incantation,  and  magic  (A.Gell.  iii.  10.  'J; 
xiv.  1  ;  Am.  Marcell.  xxiii.  6  ;  p  352,  ed.  Bipont; 
Diod.  Sic.  ii.  29  ;  Isa.  xlvii.  9,  13  ;   Dan.  ii.). 

It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  lofty  sctencB 
(so  called)  of  these  Magi — lot'ty  while  its  scholars- 
siir|W3sed  the  rest  of  the  workl  in  krwwledge,  and 
were  the  associates,  the  advisers,  the  frieiuls,  and 
tlie  monitors  of  great  and   lloiiri;jhing  monarchi. 
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o(  indeed  succes>ively  the  rulers  of  tlie  world — 
wi^^ht,  cimld  indeed  hariily  fall,  as  resting  on  no 
basis  of  fact  or  reality,  in  process  of  time,  to  sink 
into  its  own  native  iusignitioance,  and  become 
eltiier  a  mere  lingbear  to  frigliten  the  ignorant, or  an 
instrninent  to  aid  tiie  fraudulent :  thus  hiisteniiig 
on  to  the  contempt  into  which  all  falsities  are 
sure  sooner  or  later  to  fall.  Tlie  decline  was 
indeeil  gradual ;  ages  passed  ere  it  was  com- 
pleted ;  hut  as  soon  as  it  ceased  to  liave  tlie  sup- 
port afforded  hy  the  miglity  and  sjilendid  thrones 
of  Asia,  it  began  to  lose  itj;  authority,  which  tlie 
progress  of  knowledge  and  the  advent  of  Christ 
preventeil  it  fionri  ever  regaining.  Yet  is  it  im- 
possiljle  to  contemplate  tiis,  any  more  than  any 
oilier  powerlul  system  of  religious  influence,  with- 
out emotions  that  are  akin  to  admiration.  Even 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  empire,  however, 
a  remnant  of  the  Magian  system  was  found, 
though  in  a  low  and  degenerate  conditioii.  The 
civilized  world  was  o;'em-.n  with  inagiciaiL*,  not 
very  much  more  rcsjiectable  than  our  modern 
conjurors,  who  managed  to  delude  the  ignorant 
vulgar,  and  sometimes  to  '  carry  captive '  the 
noble  and  the  rich,  or  even  to  sway  the  councils 
of  princes,  by  j)reteuding  to  a  knowledge  and  a 
power  over  the  occult  qualities  and  the  more 
mighty  agencies  of  earth,  heaven,  and  hell.  They 
coidd  inteqiret  the  language  of  the  stars  ;  they 
could  predict  the  future ;  they  could  expound 
dreams;  they  could  cure  otherwise  incurable  dis- 
eases: and  the  skill  which  an  mdividual  might 
be  so  happy  a.s  to  jiossess,  he,  having  derived  it 
Crom  some  predecessor,  who  hail  again  had  it 
from  another,  himself  the  last  in  a  long  line  of 
wise  men,  could,  and  for  money  or  other  con- 
siderations did,  imjiait  to  others.  Egypt  and  the 
East  generally,  Solomon,  anil  Pharaoli  were  ac- 
couuted  the  great  fountains  whence  this  much- 
e-ifeenied  knowledge  and  these  dark  mysteries 
were  to  be  drawn  (Otiion.  Z<cr.  Rabbin,  ji.  104; 
Tacit.  Ann.  il.  27  ;  xii.  2.  32  ;  vi.  2!' ;  Josejih.  De 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  7.  3).  The  case  of  .Simon  Magus 
[Acts  viii.  9;  see  also  Acts  xiii.  6,  sq.)  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  these  wandering  im- 
pi«1ors;  and  those  who  are  cuiious  to  trace  the 
ste])S  by  which  the  Magi  declined  and  sunk  may 
see  the  .same  .Simon  in  contlict  with  Peter  in  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions.  'I'lie  estimation,  how- 
ever, in  which  Simon  is  evidently  held,  as  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  ('  some  great  one,'  &c.  >,  gives 
reason  to  think  that  Magianism  still  retained  a 
large  share  o*'  iis  influence  at  the  commencement 
of  our  era.  It  seems,  indeed,  lo  have  held  a  sort 
of  middle  posiliou,  half  way  between  its  ancient 
soleiidiiur  and  its  coming  degradation  :  whence 
■<'e  may  understand  the  propriety  of  the  visit  paid 
by  the  Magi  to  the  new-born  King  of  the  Jews 
[Matt,  ii.,  '  star  in  the  East').  For  if  the  system 
had  been  then  sunk  so  low  as  to  correspond  in 
any  degree  with  o.ir  conception  of  these  jiretended 
arts,  it  is  dltKcidt  to  assign,  at  least  to  the  un- 
believer, a  snflicient  reason  why  the  visit  was 
made,  or  at  any  rate  why  It  was  recorded  ;  but  its 
credibility  h  materially  furthered  if  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  are  such  as  to  allow  us  to 
regaril  that  visit  as  a  homage  paid  bv  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  highest  existing  influences  to  the 
rising  star  of  a  new  day,  in  the  fuller  light  of 
which  thev  were  sj>eedily  to  wmish. — J.  R.  B. 

MAGICIANS.     [Magi] 
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MAGOG  (iij»  ;  Sept.  May^y),  son  of  .faphet 
(Gen.  X.  2).  In  Ezi  kiel  (xxxviii.  2  ;  xxxix.  G} 
it  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  nation,  coupled  with 
Gog,  and  is  sujijiosed  to  represent  certain  Scythian 
or  Tartar  tribes  descendid  from  the  son  of  Japhet 
[Nation.s,  Dispersion  ok]. 

MAHALATH,  the  title  of  Psalms  liii.  an.l 
Ixxxviii.      [PsAi.Ms.] 

MAHANAIM  (D^^nD,  tico  hosts;  Sept.  Ma 
vd'ifj.),  a  place  beyond  the  Jordan,  north  of  the  river 
Jabbok,  which  derived  its  name  from  Jacob* 
having  been  there  met  by  the  angels  on  his  return 
from  Padan-aram  (Gen.  xxxil.  2).  The  n;ime 
was  eventually  extended  to  the  town  which  then 
existed,  or  which  afterwards  arose  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  town  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26,  30),  and  was  a  city 
of  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  39).  It  was  in  thi» 
city  that  Ish-bosheth,  the  son  of  Saul,  reigned 
(2  Sam.  ii.  S),  jirobably  because  he  fouiiil  the  in- 
fluence of  DdviiTs  name  less  strong  on  the  east 
than  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan.  The  cnoice,  at 
least,  seems  to  show  that  Malianalm  was  then  an 
important  and  strong  place.  Kence,  :»!any  years 
after,  David  himself  repaired  to  Mahauaim  when 
he  sought  refuge  beyond  the  Jordan  from  his  .son 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24,  27;  1  Kings  ii.  8). 
We  only  read  of  Malianalm  again  as  the  station 
of  one  of  the  twelve  officers  who  had  charge,  in 
monthly  rotation,  of  raising  the  provisions  for  the 
royal  establishments  under  Solomon  (1  Kings 
iv.  14).  The  site  has  not  yet  been  identilied.  In 
Dr.  Robinsons  Arabic  list  of  names  of  ji'aces  in 
Jebel  Ajlun  {Bib.  Researches,  vol.  ill.  .Append,  xi. 
p.  IGfi),  we  Hud  Mahneh,  and  this  may  possibly 
prove  to  be  Mahanaim. 

maiier-shalal-hAsh-baz  yh€'  in?? 

T3  C^'^  ;  Sept.  ToD  o|f(BS  TTpouo/j.iit'  Ttoiyffai  (tkv- 
\aiv),  words  ])rognostie  of  the  sudden  attack  of 
the  Assyrian  ariny  ('lie  liasteth  to  the  sjxiil), 
which  the  prophet  isaiah  was  Hist  commanded  to 
write  in  large  characters  upon  a  tablet,  and  al'ler- 
wards  to  give  as  a  symbolical  name  to  a  son  that 
was  to  iie  born  to  him  (Isa.  xiii.  1,  3).  It  is,  as 
Dr.  Henderson  remarks,  the  longest  of  any  of  the 
Scripture  names,  liut  has  its  jiaralleis  in  this  re- 
s])ect  in  other  languages,  especially  in  our  own 
during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealtli. 

M.\HLON,  one  of  the  two  sons  of  Elimelech 
and  Naomi,  and  first  husband  of  Ruth  the  Moab- 
itess  (Ruth  i.  2,  sq.).     [Ruth.] 

MAKKEDAH  (iMJ^^  ;  Sept.  Ma/crjSa),  a 
royal  city  of  the  ancient  Canaanites  (Josh.  xli. 
16),  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  which  was  the  cave 
in  which  the  five  kings  who  confederated  against 
Israel  took  refuge  after  their  defeat  (.losli.  x.  10- 
29).  It  afterwards  lielonged  to  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
41).  Makkeilah  is  placed  by  Enseliius  and 
Jerome  8  Roman  miles  to  the  east  of  Eleuther- 
opolis  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Maceda). 

MALACHI  CPK^^  ;  Sept.  MaAax'aJ  ;  Vulg. 
Malachias),  the  last  of  the  minor  pro])hets,  and 
consequently  the  latest  writer  in  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testaiiierit.  Ch.  iv.  4,  5,  fi,  might  alone 
suggest  that  he  was  the  hist  of  the  Hebrew  pro- 
])hels  till  John  the  Baptist  appeared.  Notliing  Is 
known  of  his  ]ierson  or  history.  It  ai)i)ears  that  h* 
lived  after  Zechariah,  since  in  his  time  the  »ecoiw 
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temple  was  already  built  (cli.  iii.  10) ;  and  it  is 

jivobable  that  he  was  contemporary  witii  Nelie- 
niiah  (conip.  ch.  ii.  11,  with  Neh.  xiii.  23  27,  and 
oil.  iii.  8,  witii  Ncli.  xiii.  10).  Tradition,  as  usual, 
has  not  failed  to  supply  the  lack  of  authentic 
information.  Malachi  is  rei)rP8enie<l  to  have 
been  of  the  tribe  of  Zehiilon,  ami  a  native  of 
Saplia  (Saphir'?);  to  have  died  y<jung,  and  to 
have  l)een  buried  with  his  ancestors  at  Sapha, 
lifter  having  assisted  as  a  member  of  tlie  great 
Synagogue,  on  tiie  re-estal>lishment  of  order  and 
prosperity  in  liis  coun'ry  (Epi))hanius,  De  Proph. 
Vita  et  Interitu,  cap.  xxii. ;  Isidor.  De  Vita  et 
Morte  Sanct.  cap.  li.).       , 

'Die  name  Malaclii  CDN/O)  means,  as  some  un- 
derstand it,  7ny  angel;  l)ut  it  seems  more  correct  to 

reganl  it  as  a  contracted  form  of  iTDNTO,  angel 
of  Jehovah.  The  traditionists  already  (■ite<l  regard 
it  as  a  proper  name,  given  to  the  proplief  on  account 
of  tiie  l)eauty  of  his   person  and  his  unblemished 
life.    The  word  translated  '  an;{el,'  liowever,  means 
also  a   '  messenger,'   angels    being,   in    fact,   the 
messengers  of  God ;  aiid  as  the  ))ropiieis  are  often 
styled  angels  or  messengers  of  Jehovah,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  'Malaclji'  is  merely  a  general  title  de- 
scriptive of  (liis  cliaracter,  and  not  a  jirojK-r  name. 
It  has  lieen  very  generally  sujiposed   that  it  de- 
notes Ezra.     The  Chaldee  paraphrast  is   of  this 
opinion,  as  is  R.  Joshua   Ben  Korclia   and  other 
Jewish  writers  ;   liut  Kimchi  resists  this,  alleging 
that  Kzra   is  never  called  a  proj)het,  but  a  scribe, 
and  JVlalachi  never  a  scrilie,  but  a  prophet.     R. 
Nachman  su]iposes  Malachi  to  have  been  Mor- 
decai,  and  that  he  was  so  called  because  he  was 
second  to  the  king;  the  force  of  which  reason  is  not 
very  a])par<'nt.     The  current  opinion  of  the  Jews 
is  that  of  the  Talmud,  in  which    tiiis   question  is 
mooted,  and  whi(  h  decides,  it  seems  to  us  rightly, 
that  this  prophet  is  not  the  same  with  Mordecai, 
or    E/.ra,    or    Zerulibabel,    or    Neheniiah,    whose 
claims   had  ail    been  advocated  by  ditt'erent  par- 
ties, but  a  di-iliiict   person   named    Malachi   (7'. 
Bah.   Megillnh.   fol.    xv.    1).      Jerome,    however, 
snppoits  the  claim  of  Ezra  {Comment,  in  Mai. 
i.    1),    and    many    modem    commentators    have 
yielded    to    his    authority  ;     but    the    prevailing 
opiidon  is  in  favoin-  of  the  separate  existence  of 
Malachi.     Some,  however,  liave  iieen   content   to 
leave  the  authorship  unsettled,  and  to  suppose  that 
the  title  is  taken  from  the  promise  of  an  angel  or 
messenger   of  the   Lord,  in  ch.  iii.  1,  '  Behold,  1 
send  my  messenger'  &c.  wiiere  the  word  CDK^IO 
vtalachi)  is  the  very  same   that  forms  the  title 
of  the   book.      Considering  the   peculiar    import- 
ance of  this  text,  which  was  fulfilled  in  John  the 
Jiaptist,   the  harbinger   of  the  new   covenant,  it 
cannot  Ite  deined    that  there  is  much  force  in  this 
conjecture,    although    that    I'or    whicli    we    have 
intimated  a  prelereuee  seems  to  (tlVer  still  sti.)nger 
claims  in  its  favour.     By  some  the  word  malachi 
has  been  taken  very  literally  to  denote  an   incar- 
nate angel.      '1  his  was  one  of   tlie  many  vagaries 
of  Oiigen,  and    it   has   iteen   adopted   liy   a   good 
number  of   ancient    and    modem   commentators, 
the   raliier,   perliaps.   as   the  Seplnagint  all'ords  it 
Bonie   countenance   by  translat  mg   tlie   (irst   verse, 
ATifXfxa    \6fov    Kvpiov   firl    rhi/  'l(Tf>ar)i\    iv    X*^f^ 
vr/yfKov  avrov — '  The  burden  of  the  woiil  of  the 
Lord  to  Israel  iiy  the  hand  oi'liis  angel.' 

Although    tliere  has   been  *  faint  disposition  to 
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reffard    Zecnariah    as    the   last    of    the    prophet* 
(Lactant.  Ve  Vera  Sapent.  iv.   5),   the   received 
0])inion  decides  for  Malaclii.     Accordingly  Al)en 
Ezra  calls  him    D''S''j3n  FlID,  '  the  end   of  the 
prophets;'     Kimcti'i,    D3L''   pni<,    'the    la.st    of 
them;'   and   not   seldom    he   is   distinguished    by 
the    Rabbins    as    D'XOJH   DHin,    •  the   seal    of 
the   prophets.'      But   altiii'\igh    it    is   well    agreed 
that   Malachi   was   the   last  of   the  prophets,  Ine 
date  of  his  prophecy   has  been   variously  deter- 
mined.     Uslier    makes    him    contemporary  with 
Nehemiah,  in  b  c.  416;  and   the   general  opinion 
that  this  ])ro])het  was  contemporary  witli,  or  imme- 
diately followed,  Nehemiah,  makes  most  of  tlie 
pro])osed  alternatives  range  within  a  few  years  of 
that  date.      He  censures  the  same  otleiices  which 
excited  the  indignation  of  Neiiemiali.  and  which 
that  governor  had  not  been  able  entirely  to  reform. 
Speaking  of  God's  greater  kindness  to  the  Israelites 
than  to  the  Edomites.  he  begins  with   declainnng 
against    the    priests  for  their    ])r  dane   and  mer- 
cenary conduct,  and   against  the  ]ieople  for  their 
multiplied  <livorces  and  intermarriages  with  idol- 
atrous nations  ;   he  threatetis   them   with    punish- 
ment and  rejection,  declaring  tliat  (iod   woidd 
'  make  his  name  great  among  the  Gentiles'  (ch. 
i.  11).  for  that  he   was  wearied  with   the   impiety 
of  Israel  (ch.  i.  ii.)     From  this  the  prophet  takes 
occasion    solemnly    to    j)roclaim    that    the    Lord 
whom  they  sought  should  suddenly  come  to  his 
temple,  preceded   by   that   messenger  who,  like  a 
harbinger,  should  pie[)aie  his  way;  that  the  Lord 
when  he  should  appear  would  purify  the  sons  of 
Levi  from  tiieir  unrighteousness,  and   retiiie  them 
as  metal  from   the   dross  (ch.  iii.   1-3);   that  then 
'  the  oU'ering  of  Jadah,'  the  spiritual    sacrifice  of 
the  heart,  '  should   be   pleasant   to   the  Lord,'  as 
was  that  of  the   patriarchs  and  their  uncorrupted 
ancestors  (ch.  iii.  ■!);   and   that   the   Lord  would 
(piickly   externnnaie  the  corruptions   and   adul- 
teries  which   jjrevailed.     The  jiwphet  then   pro- 
ceeds with  an  earnest  exhortation  to  repentance  ; 
j)romising  high  rewards  and  remembrance  to  the 
righteous  in   that   last   day  when    the  Lord   shall 
make  up  hispeculiar  treasures,  and  linally  establish 
a  distinction  of  doom  and  condition  between  the 
righteous  and  the  wicked  (cli.  iii.  16-18).  Malachi 
then  concludes  with  an   impressive  assurance  of 
approaching  salvation  to  those  who  feared  God's 
name    Irom    that    '  sun    of   riglittousness,'    who 
should  arise  with  healing  in  his  wir.gs.  and  render 
them  triumphant ;  enjoining   in   the  sidemn  close 
of  his  exhortation,  when  utterng   as  it   were  the 
last  admonition  of  the  Jewish    prophets,  an  ob- 
servance of  the  law  of  Moses,  till   the  advent  of 
Elijah  tiie  nroijhet  (ch.  iv.  5.  or  John  the  Baptist, 
who  came  in  the  si;irit  and  power  v^i  Elias,  Mark 
xi.  12;   Luke  i.  17;,   who   before   the   coming   of 
tjiat  '  great  and  dicadful  day  of  the  Lord,  .should 
tr.rn  the  iieaits  id"  the  fa' hers  to  flie  children,  and 
the  heart  of  the  children  to  their  fithcrs'  (ch.  iv.). 
Tims  Malachi  sealed  up  the  volume  of  prophecy 
with  the  description  of  that   personage  at  whose 
appearance    the    evangelists    liegin    their    gosfiel 
history. 

Tlie  claim  of  the  book  of  Malachi  to  its  place 
ill  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testa;nen(  has  nevei 
been  disputed  ;  an<l  its  anthority  is  estaldished 
by  the  relcn  nces  to  it  in  (lie  New  Testam«i)t 
(Matt.  xi.  10;  xvii.  12;  Maik  i.  3  ;  iv  1'  H; 
Luke  i.  17  ;   Rom.  ix.  \'i). 
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The  manner  of  Miilaclii  olYen  few,  if  any,  dis- 
tinguishing clianacteristics.  The  style,  iliyJlim, 
and  imagery  of  his  writings  are  suhstantially 
those  of  the  okl  prophets,  hut  they  possess  no 
remarkable  vigour  or  heauty.  Tiiis  is  accounted 
for  liy  his  living  during  that  decline  of  Hebrew 
poetry,  whicli  we  tra<e  more  or  less  in  all  the 
e'acred  writings  jwsterior  to  tlie  Captivily. 

In  consequence  of  the  peculiar  questions  which 
arise  out  of  this  pnij'liecy  and  its  authoiship,  the 
literature  connected  with  Malachi  is  very  ample. 
Copious  notices  will  be  found  in  the  Latin,  Ger- 
man, and  English  Introductions  to  the  t)hl  Testa- 
ment, ajid  in  the  Prefatory  Dissertations  of  tlie  \a- 
rious  commentators.  The  jiiincipal  separate  works 
on  tiie  sultject  are  : — Cl)ylra3iis,  Ej:plicat.  Malack. 
Prophet.  Rost.  l.)(>8;  Cirynteus,  Hyponinemata 
in  Malack.  Frcf.  lt)5^;  'A\uck,  Commentary  U2)0ti 
the  xchole  Propheiye  of  Mahchy,  Lond.  lf)41; 
Schlaier,  A  Brief  and  P/aiii  Cotnmentary  vpon 
the  ichole  Propkecio  of  Malachy,  Loud.  1050  ; 
Ursinus.  Comment,  in  Malack.  Frcf.  1652  ;  Sal. 
van  Til,  Malack.  illuslratus,  Lug.  I5at.  1701  ; 
Wesselius,  jWre/wcAeai'  enurleatus,  Lubeck,  1729; 
Malachia  Propketa  c.  Targton  Jonathis  et  Ra- 
daki  Raschii  ac  Aben-  Esrce  Comment,  et  In- 
terpret. J.  C.  Hebenstreit,  Lips.  171<3  ;  \"enenia. 
Comment,  in  Malack.  Leovard.  17J9;  Bahrdt, 
Comment,  in  Malachiam,  c.  examine  verss.  vett. 
et  lectt.  variant  HoitbiyaiUii,  Lips.  176S;  J.  M. 
Faber,  Comment,  in  Malackiam,  Onnld.  1779; 
J.  F.  Fisclier,  Observatt.  Crit.  in  Malackiam, 
Lips.  17')9  ;  J.  M.  Fal)er,  Abweisckungen  der 
alien  Uebersetzer  d.  Propketen  Malachias,  in 
Kichhorn's  Report,  vi.  104-124. 

MALCHUS  {yiaKxos),  theservant of  the  high- 
priest  Caia|jhas,  who.se  riglit  ear  was  cut  off  liy 
Peter  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  (John  xviii. 
10).  Tiie  name  of  Malchus  was  not  unl'iequent 
among  tiie  Greeks  (see  VVetstein,  in  loc.)\  but  as 
it  was  usually  applied  to  |)ersons  of  Oriental 
comitiies,  there  is  reason  to  sujipose  it  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  "]?1ID,  tneUck,  and,  if  so,  it  ex- 
actly coiresponds    to  our   title   '  King.'     Some, 

however,    comjiare    it    with    tlie    Hebrew    ^l/D 
tnalloMcJi^  '  coiuisellor.' 

MALLUACII  (D1?Pj  occurs  only  once  in 
Scriptme,  namely,  in  die  passage  where  Job  com- 
|)lains  tiiat  he  is  subjected  to  tiie  contumely  of 
the  meanest  people,  those  '  who  cut  up  mnllotcs 
(malhinch)  by  the  bushes — for  tlieir  meat'  (Job 
XXX.  4).  The  jHoper  n>eani})g  of  the  word  mal- 
huach  lias  lieen  asubjecl  of  considej'able discussion 
amc'Tig  autliors,  in  consequence,  ajjjiaieiitly,  of 
its  resemblance  to  tlie  Gieek  p.aXd.xfl  (mcUa/c^e), 
■signifj'Uig  *  mallow,'  and  also  to  malack,  which  is 
■said  to  lie  tlie  Syriac  jian>e  of  a  species  of  Orticlte, 
■or  Atriplex.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  iwipossible,  to  say 
■wliicb  i«  the  more  coirect  iuterpi'etatiors,  as  both 
■appear  to  have  souie  foundation  in  trutii,  and 
seem  equally  ada;ite<l  to  the  sense  of  theabote- 
•quoted  passage.  Th^e  maiakhe  of  tiie  Greeks  is 
<iistiuguished  liy  Dioscorides  into  two  kuids  ;  of 
which  lie  states  that  the  cultivate<l  is  more  (it  for 
food  than  the  wild  kind.  Aral)  authors  apply  the 
•descr!])tti>n  of  Dioscorides  to  IJwob-hazee,  a  name 
•which  in  India  we  (()und  applied  both  to  species 
■of  Mai ca  rotiindifolia  and  of  M.  sylvestris,  which 
«it.eud  from  Eurojje  to  the  north  of  India,  and 
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which  are  still  used  as  food  in  tlie  latter  country^ 
as  tiie;^  forn.erly  were  in  Kurope,  and  proh;ib!y 
in  Syria.  Tliat  some  kind  of  maUow  lias  been 
so  used  in  Syria  we  have  evidence  in  the  Quota- 
tion made  by  Mr.  Hainier  from  Hidiiulph^  who 
says.  '  We  saw  many  poor  people  collecting 
tnallows  and  three-leaved  grass,  and  asked  (iieni 
what  they  did  with  it;  and  they  answered,  that 
it  was  all  their  food,  and  that  they  boiled  It,  and 
did  e;>t  it.*  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  Travels,  on  the  con- 
tiary,  uiiserves  that  '  Mellou  keah,  or  mulookiak, 

NTilPtD,  as  in  the  Arabic,  is  the  same  with 
the  melochia  or  corckorus,  being  a  podtled  species 
of  mallows,  whose  pods  are  rough,  of  a  glutinous 
substance,  and  used  in  most  of  their  dislics. 
Melluu-keak  appears  to  be  little  dillerent  in  name 

from  ni^D  (Job  XXX.  4),  v/hich  we  render  "  mal- 
lovvs;"  thougii  some  other  plant,  of  a  more  saltisk 
taste,  and  less  nourishing  quality,  may  be  ratiier 
intended.'  The  ]ilant  alluded  to  is  Corckorus 
olilorins,  which  lias  been  adopted  and  figured 
in  her  Scripture  Herbal  by  Lady  C'alcolt,  who 
observes  that  this  plant,  called  Jews'  Mallow, 
apjiears  to  be  certainly  that  mentioned  by  the 
jiatriarch  -\viceniia  calls  it  ohts  Jadakutn  :  and 
Rauwoli  dw  the  Jews  about  Aleppo  use  the 
leaves  as  potherbs  ;  '  and  this  sanio  mallow  con- 
tinues to  be  eaten  in  Kgypt  and  Arabia,  as  well 
as  Palestine.'  But  theie  are  so  many  jilants  cf 
a'  mild  mucilaginous  nature  which  are  ii.sed  as 
articles  of  diet  in  tlie  Kast,  that  it  is  iiai<ily  pos- 
sible to  select  one  in  prefeieiKe  to  anottier,  unless 
we  (ind  a  similarity  in  the  name.  1'hus  species 
of  Amaranihus,  of  Ckenopodium,  of  Porhdacca, 
as  well  as  the  above  Corckorus,  anil  the  malloio, 
are  all  used  as  food,  an<l  might  be  adduced  as 
suitable  to  the  above  passages,  since  most  of  them 
are  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  the 
countries  of  the  East. 

Tlie  learned  Bochart,  however,  contends  [Hie- 
roz.  part  i.  t.  iii.  c.  16)  that  the  word  nial- 
hiack  denotes  a  saltish  plant  called  aXifxas  by 
t''e  Greeks,  and  which  with  good  leason  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Atriplex  llalinius  of  botanists,  or 
tall  shrubby  Oracke.  The  Scptuagint,  iiideeil, 
first  gave  ^Ai^ua  as  the  interpretation  of  nialluack. 
Celsius  adopts  it,  and  many  others  consider  it  as 
the  most  correct.  A  good'  abstract  of  Bochart  s 
arguments  is  given  by  Dr.  Hanis.  In  the  first 
place  the  most  ancient  Greek  translator  Inter- 
piets  malluack  by  kaliraos.  That  the  Jews  were 
in  the  habit  of  eating  a  ))lunt  called  by  the  tbrmer 
name,  is  evident  from  the  quotation  given  by 
Bochart  from  the  Talniudical  Tract  Kiddusin, 
(c.  iii.  66),  where  it  is  said  :  •  Ivit  in  urbem  Co- 
chalith,  quae  est  in  deserto.  Et  invitalis  omnibus 
sapientibus  Israelis  dixit,  Patres  nostri  (prae 
inopia)  malluchitn  comederunt  quo  tempore 
lahoraliant  in  a?dificatione  TempJi  secundi  :  et 
nos  qtioque  malluckitn  comedimus  in  memoriam 
patrum  nostrorum.  Et  allati  sunt  maUuckini 
su]>er  meiisas  aureas,  et  comederunt.'  By  Ibn 
Bnetar,  nmlookh  is  given  as  the  synonyme  of  ai 
kutuf  al  biihuri,  i.e.  the  sea-side  Kutiif  or  Orafke, 
which  is  usually  considered  to  he  the  Atriplex 
marinum.iiovf  A.  Ilaliwms.  Bochart,  indeed,  re- 
marks :  '  Dioscorides  libro  piinio  hallmum.  (piod 
jiopulus  SyiiiE  vocat  maiuck,  ait  esse  arbustiim, 
ex  quo  (iuiit  sepes,  rham'io  simile,  nisi  quod  caret 
spinis,  et  folio  simili  olex,  sed  latiori.  et  crescero 
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ad  litora  mavis,  et  circa  sepes.'  This  notice  evi- 
dently leleis  to  tlie"A\jjU.os  of  Dinscorides  (Diosc. 
i.  121),  wliicli,  as  above  stated,  is  sn]>])osed  to  l)e 
the  Atriplex  JJaUimts  of  botanists,  and  the  Ktituf 
btihnrec  of  tlie  Arabs,  while  tlip  drpoupa^is  of  the 
same  author  'ii.  1  45)  is  their  liutuf  and  Atriplex 
hnrfensis,  Linn.  Bochart  quotes  Galen  as  describ- 
ing the  toj«  of  (he  former  as  being  useil  for  food 
when  young.  Dioscorides  also  says  that  its  leaves 
are  employed  for  the  same  pmpose.  Wliat  tlie 
Arab  writers  state  as  to  the  tops  of  tlie  plants  being 
eaten,  correspomis  to  tlie  description  of  Job,  who 
stati'.s  that  those  to  whom  he  refers  crojrjyed  upun 
the  shrub — which  by  some  is  supposed  to  iiidi- 
cate  that  the  malluach  grew  near  hedges.  These, 
iiowever,  do  not  exist  in  the  desert.  There  is  no 
doubt  iliat  s]>ecies  of  Oiacke  v/ere  used  as  articles 
of  diet  in  ancient  times,  and,  probably,  still  are 
s;)  in  the  countries  where  they  a^e  indigenous  ; 
but  there  are  many  other  plants,  similar  in  na- 
ture, that  is,  soft  and  succulent, and  usually  very 
Sill  i  I  IP,  suc'li  as  the  Salsolas,  Salicortiiaa,  &c,, 
which,  like  the  species  of  Atriplex,  iielong  to  the 
same  natural  family  of  Chenopodetr,  and  which 
f;iim  their  saline  nature  have  received  their 
res[)pi-tive  names.  Many  of  these  are  weJ'  known 
for  yielding  soda  l)y  incineration.  In  ""'ifoimity 
with  tliis,  Mr.  Good  thinks  that  '  the  real  ])lant 
is  a  species  of  Salsola,  or  "salt-wort ;'"  and  that 
the  term  dAi^a.  employed  in  the  Greek  versions, 
gives  additional  countenance  to  this  cimjectuie.' 
Seme  of  these  are  shrubby,  but  most  of  them  are 
herbaceous,  and  extremely  common  in  all  the  dry, 
desert,  and  saline  soils  wiiich  extend  from  the  south 
of  Eurojje  to  the  nortl)  of  India.  Most  of  them 
are  saline  and  l)itter,  but  some  are  milder  in  taste 
anil  mucilaginous,  and  are  therefore  employed  us 
aiticles  of  diet,  as  spinach  is  in  Europe.  Salsola 
iiidica,  for  instance,  which  is  common  on  the 
CHasts  of  t!ie  Peninsula  of  India,  Dr.  Roxburgh 
states,  saved  the  lives  of  many  thousands  of  tiie 
poor  natives  of  India  during  the  lamiue  of  l7'Jl- 
2-3  ;  I'or  wliile  tiie  plant  lasted,  most  of  the  poorer 
classes  who  lived  near  the  sea  had  little  else  to 
eat;  aT)il  indeeii  its  green  leaves  ordinarily  form 
an  essential  article  of  the  food  of  those  natives 
who  inhabit  the  maritime  districts.— .1.  F.  H. 

MAMMON  (Manwifas),  a  Chaldee  word 
(SjIJDD),  signifying  'v/ealth'  or  'riches,'  and 
braiing  that  sense  in  Luke  xvi.  9,  1 1  ;  but  also 
used  by  our  Saviour  (Matt.  vi.  24  ;  Luke  xvi.  13) 
as  a  personification  of  the  god  of  riches:  'Ye 
cannot  serve  GckI  and  Mammon.'  Gill,  on  Matt. 
\  i.  21,  brings  a  very  apt  quotation  from  the 
Talmud  llieros.  (Yoma,  fol  3S),  in  conlirmation 
of  the  character  which  Christ  in  these  ])assages 
gives  of  the  .lews  ic  his  day  :  '  We  know  that 
they  believed  in  (he  law,  and  took  care  of  the 
commaniimi'nts,  and  of  the  tithes,  and  that  their 
wlio'e  conversation  was  goo<l  —  only  that  (hey 
pO^^r,  nX  p3mK,  loved  the  Mammon,  and 
haled  one  anotlier  without  cause.' 

MA.MKK  (N^DD;  Sept.  Ma/j-fipTj),  the  name 
ol' an  Amoritish  chief  who,  with  his  brothers  Aner 
and  Kslicol,  was  in  alliance  with  Abraham  (Gen. 
xiv.  13,  24).  Hence,  in  the  Authorised  Version, 
'  t*)e  oaks  of  Mamro,"  '  j)lain  of  Mamie'  (Gen. 
xiii.18;  x\  iii.  1),  or  siin|ily  •  Mamre  '  (xxiii.  17, 
19  ;  XXXV.  27),  a  grove  in  (lie  ueighlujurluxnl  of 
Hebron. 
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1.  MAN.  Four  Hebrew -.v"!  dj  ai  (•  thiK'ranslatefl 
in  tlie  English  Version  (DnX,  K"N,  K'lJN,  "inp. 
Tliey  are  used  with  as  much  jirecision  as  tlie  term.a 
of  like  import  in  Greek  and  Ron>an  writers.  Nol 
is  the  subject  merely  critical-,  it  will  l>e  found 
connected  with  accurate  interjiretation.  (o.)  OH 
i«  1.  the  proper  name  of  the  tirst  man,  though.  Ge- 
senius  thinks  that  whoi  so  applied  it  has  (he  force 
rather  of  an  appellative,  and  that,  accoidingly, 
in  a  translation,  it  would  be  lietter  to  render  it  the 
man.  It  seems,  however,  (o  l>e  used  by  St.  Luke 
as  a  proper  name  in  the  genealogy  (iii.  38) ;  by 
St,  Paul  (Rom.  v.  14-,  1  Tim.  ii.  13,  14);  and 
l>y  .lude  (I*)-  St.  Paul's  use  of  it  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
45  is  remarkably  clear:  6  Trp&ros  6.v6pa>Tros'ASdfi, 
'  the  lirst  man,  Adam."  It  is  ao  em]iloyed  through- 
out the  AjMicrvpha  without  excention  (2  Esdras 
iii.  5,  10,  21,  2(1;  iv.  30;  vi.  54;  vii.  11,  46,  48; 
Tobit  viii.  6  ;  Kcclns.  xxxili.  10;  xl.  I;  xlix, 
16)  ;  and  by  Josephus  (vi  infra).  Gesenius 
argues  that,  as  a[)plied  to  tlie  first  man,  it  has  the 
article  almost  without  exception.  It  is  doubdess 
often  (hus  used  as  an   appellative,  but  toe  ex- 

cepfiims  are  decisive:  Gen.  iii.  17,  DTK?, 'to 
Adam  he  said,'  and  see  Sept.,  Dent,  xxxii.  8, 
D"7N  '33,  '  the  descendants  of  .'^dam  ;'  '  if  I  co- 
vered my  transgressions  as  Adam'  (Job  xxxl.  33); 
'and  tmto  Adam  he  said,"  &c.  (Job  xxviii.  28), 
which,  when  examined  by  the  context,  seems  to 
refer  to  a  piimeval  revelation  not  recorded  in 
Geikesis  (see  atso  Hos.  vi.  7,  Heb.  or  margin). 
Gesenius  further  argires  that  the  woman,  ri'i^'N, 
has  an  appropriate  name,  nin,  but  that  (lie  man 
has  none.  But  the  name  Eve  was  given  to  her 
by  Adam,  and.  as  it  would  seem,  under  a  change 
of  circumstances;  and  though  the  f//r»>«  origin 
of  the  word  .Adam,  as  a  jjroper  name  of  the  Hist 
man,  is  not  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  creation, 
as  is  that  of  the  day,  night,  heaven,  earth,  seas,  &e. 
(Gen.  i.  5,  8,  10),  yet  its  divine  origin  as  an  ap- 
pellative is  recorded  (como.  Heb.,  Gen.  i.  2(i; 
V.  1)  ;  from  wliich  state  it  soon  became  a  projiei 
name.  Dr.  Lee  thinks  from  its  (requent  occur- 
rence, but  we  would  suggest,  from  its  jieculiar 
appioprlateness  to  'the  man,'  who  is  the  more  im- 
mediate image  and  glory  of  God'  (1  Cor.  xi.  7). 
Other  deri\ations  of  the  word  have  been  ofieiid, 
as  DTK,  '  to  lie  red'  or  '  red-haired;'  and  lience 
some  of  the  Rabbins  have  inferred  that  the  lirst 
man  was  so.  Tliis  derivation  is  as  oTil  as  Jo- 
sephus, who  says  that  'the  iirst  man  was  calleii 
{J:K\T\6'(i)  Adam,  because  he  was  formed  diri  t^j 
TTvpfxis  yvSj '  from  (he  red  earth,'  and  adds,  rviavrri 
yap  iariv  t]  -napdfvos  y^  koI  aArjfiii''^,  '  for  the 
(rue  virgin  ear(h  is  of  (his  colour"  (Antiq.  i.  1, 
^  2).  But  is  this  (rue?  and  when  man  is  turned 
again  (o  his  earth,  is  that  red  ?  Tlie  truer  origin 
of  tlie  word  in  Gen.  i.  26,  v.  1,  has  already  beeii 
pointed  out,  viz.  D1,  likeness,  becaus*?  man  was 
made  mDHn,  in  the  likeness  of  God.  2.  It  ia 
tlve  generic  na;ne  of  the  liuman  race  as  originally 
created,  and  afterwards,  like  the  Ewglish  word 
man,  person,  wlie(l>er  man  or  woman,  equivalent 
to  (he  Latin  homo,  and  Gr.  &vdpurrros  ((Jen.  i.  20", 
27;  V.  2;  viii.  21  ;  Deut.  viii.  3;  Malt.  v.  13,  16; 
1  Cor.  vii.  26),  and  even  wiihout  regard  to  ag* 
(John  xvi.  21 ).  It  is  applied  to  women  only, 
D''u'3n  jD  D"1K  K'S31,  '  llie  human  ])Prsong  ol 
women'  (Num.  xxxi.  3J),  Sej)).  ^\/vxa.l  avOpdirmf 
anh  Toil/  yvvaiicuiu.     Thus  v  ^./doanros  means.  • 
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woman  (Herod,  i.  '60),  and  espieclally  arming  the 
orators  (comp.  1  Mace.  ii.  3^').  3.  It  denotes 
man  in  opposition  to  woman  (Gen.  iii.  12;  Matt. 
xix.  10),  tliougli,  more  properly,  tlie  husband 
HI  opposition  to  the  wife  (cotnp.  I  Cor.  vii.  I). 
4.  It  is  used,  thoiigli  very  rarely,  for  those  who 
maintain  the  dignity  oC  human  nature,  a  man,  as 
we  say,  meaning  ojie  that  deserves  the  name,  like 
the  Latin  vir,  and  Greek  aviip :  '  One  man  in  a 
thousand  have  I  found,  but  a  woman,  &c.  (Eccles. 
vii.  28).  Periiups  the  word  here  glances  at  tlie 
original  uprigiitness  of  man.  5.  It  is  frecjuently 
used  to  denote  the  more  degenerate  and  wicked 
portion  of  mankind  :  an  instance  of  which  occurs 
very  early,  '  Tl>e  sous,  or  worshipj«is,  of  God 
STUirried  tiie  daughters  of  men,  or  the  irreligious  ' 
(Gen.  vi.  2).  We  request  a  careful  e-\amiiiation 
of  the  following  [lassages  Ijy  their  respective  con- 
texts, Ps.  xi.  4  ;  \ii.  1,  2,  8;  xiv.  2,  &c.  The 
atter  jiassage  is  often  adduced  to  prove  the  total 
^lepravity  of  tlie  whole  human  race,  wiieieas  it 
applies  only  to  tiw!  more  abandoned  Jews,  or  (ws- 
sihly  to  the  more  wicked  Gentile  adversaries  of 
Israel.  It  is  a  description  of  '  the  fool,'  or  wicked 
man  (ver.  1),  and  of  jjersons  of  the  same  class 
(ver.  1,  2),  'the  workers  of  iniquity,  who  eat  up 
God's  peojile  like  brejid,  and  called  not  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord '  (ver.  4).  For  the  true  view  of 
St.  Paul's  quotations  from  this  Psalm  (Rom.  iii. 
10),  see  M'Knight,  in  loc.  :  and  observe  the  use  of 
the  word  'man'  in  Luke  v.  20;  Matt.  x.  17.  It 
is  a])plied  to  the  Gentiles  (Matt,  xxvii.  22;  comp. 
Mark  X.  as,  and  Mark  ix.  31  ;  Luke  xviii.  32; 
see  Mounteney,  ad  Demosth.  Phil.  i.  221).  ti.  The 
word  is  used  to  denote  other  isien,  in  opposition 
to  those  already  named,  as,'  both  upon  Israel  and 
otlier  men'  (.ler.  xxxii.  20),  i.e.  the  Egyptians. 
*  Like  other  men  (Ps.  Ixxiii.  5),  i.  e.  common  men, 
in  opposition  to  better  men  (Ps.  Ixxxii.  7)  ;  men 
of  inferior  rank,  as  o[)posed  to  {J^'N,  men  o/'higher 
rank  (see  Heb  ,  Is.  ii.  9 ;  v.  lo  ;  Ps.  xlix.  3  ;  Ixii. 
lO  ;  Prov.  viii.  4).  The  phrase  '  son  of  man,''  in 
the  Old  Testament,  denotes  man  as  Irail  and  un- 
worthy (Num.  xxiii.  19  ;  Joli.  xxv.  (5 ;  K/.ek.  ii. 
i,  3) ;  as  applied  to  the  prtiphet,  so  often,  it  has 
the  force  of  '  oh  morlal !"  Qt.)  C^^K  is  a  man  in 
the  ilisiinguished  sense,  like  the  Latin  vir,  and 
Greek  dviip.  It  is  used  in  all  the  several  senses 
of  the  Latin  vir,  and  denotes  a  man  as  distin- 
guished from  a  wonian  (1  Sam.  xvii.  33:  MatI, 
xiv.  21);  as  a  husband  (Gen.  iii.  16;  Hos.  ii. 
16)v;  an<l  in  reference  to  excellent  mental  qua- 
lities. A  lieautifid  instance  of  the  latler  <-,lass 
occurs  in  Jer.  v.  1  :  '  Run  ye  to  an<l  fro  ihrongh 
the  streets  of  Jeiusalem,  and  see  now.  and  know, 
and  seek  in  the  broad  places  theieof,  if  ye  can 
find  a  man  [C"'N|,  if  there  be  any  that  execulefli 
judgment,  that  seekedi  the  truth;  and  I  will  par- 
don it.'  This  reminds  the  reader  of  the  philosopher 
who  went  tluough  the  streets  of  Athens  with  a 
lighted  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  being  asked  what 
he  sought,  said,  ■  I  am  seeking  to  find  a  man'  (see 
Herodot.  ii.  120;  Horn.  11  V.  529).  It  is  also  u.sed 
to  desigJiate  the  superior  classes  (Frov.  viii.  4  ;  Ps. 
cxli.  4,  &c.),  a  comtier  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7).  the  male 
of  ainmals  (Gen.  vii.  2).  Sometimes  it  means 
nien  in  general  (Kxod.  xvi.  29;  Mark  vi.  44). 

(c.)  K'lJX,  moitals,  fifjoToi,  as  transient,  puish- 
able,  liable  to  sickness,  Kc. :  •  Let  no  man  [mar- 
gin, '  mortal  man' )  prevail  agaiu'^t  thee'  (2  Cluon. 
Jcir.  11).  '  V^  rUe   with    the   j)€<       f  the  common 
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man'  tJ'liN  lD"in3  (Isa.  viii.  I),  i.  e.  in  a  com- 
mon, legible  character  (Job  xv.  14;  Ps.  \  iii.  5; 
ix.  19,  20  ;  I.sa.  Ii.  7  ;  Ps.  ciii.  15).  It  is  applietl 
to  women  (Josh.  viii.  25).  (c/.)  "133,  vir,  man,  in 
regani  to  strength,  &c.  All  elynudogists  cotK'ni 
in  deriving  the  English  word  'man'  fiom  liK* 
sujjerior  jwwers  and  faculties  with  which  man  is 
endowetl  above  all  earthly  creatures;  so  tlie  Latin 
vir,  from  vis,  vires  ;  and  such  is  the  idea  con- 
veyeil  by  the  present  Hebrew  word.  It  is  applieU 
to  man  as  distinguished  from  woman  :  '  A  man 
shall  not  put  on  a  woman's  garment'  (Deut.  xxii. 
5),  like  ai/dpciiwos  in  Matt.  viii.  9;  John  i.  C  ;  to 
men  as  distinguished  from  chihiien  (Exod.  xii. 
37);  to  a  male  child,  in  ojjposition  to  a  female 
(Job  iii.  3  ;  Sepit.  ixprnv).  It  is  nnicli  usetl  in 
poetry  :  '  Happy  is  tiie  n.an'  (Ps.  xxxiv.  9  ;  xl.  5; 
Hi.  9;  xciv.  12).  Sometimes  it  denotes  the  species 
at  large  (Job  iv.  17;  xiv.  10,  14).  For  a  complete 
exemplification  of  these  worils,  see  the  lexicc.ns  (jt 
Gesenius  and  Schleusner,  &c.  Some  peculiar  uses 
of  the  word  in  the  New  Teslanient  leinain  to  be 
noticed.  '  The  Sun  of  Man,'  a;  plied  to  Our  Lord 
only  by  iiimself  and  St.  Stej  hen  (Acts  vii  56),  is 
the  Messiah  in  human  form.  Schlensner  think:< 
tliiit  the  word  in  this  expiessioii  always  means 
woman,  and  denotes  tliat  he  was  the  promised 
Messiah,  hoin  of  a  virgin,  who  had  taken  upon 
him  om-  nature  to  fnltil  the  great  ilecree  of  God, 
that  mankind  shoidd  lie  saved  by  one  in  iheir  own 
foim.  'O  TraAuioj, '  the  old  man,  and  o  >cai»'<^s, '  i  he 
new  man'- — the  former  denoting  unsanctified  die- 
])ositiun  of  heart,  the  latter  the  new  disposition  <ne- 
ated  and  cherished  by  tlie  gos|iei ;  6  taw  lii^pwwos, 
'  the  inner  man  ;'  6  Kpvmhs  t^s  KopSias  dvOpionas, 
'  the  hidden  man  of  the  heart,"  as  oppiised  to  the  i 
e^ou  afOpccnos, '  the  external  visible  man.'  '  A  man 
of  d'od,'  first  ajiplied  to  Mo.ses  (Dent,  xxxiii.  \j. 
and  always  afterwards  to  a  jieison  acting  under  a 
divine  commission  (I  Kings  xiii.  1  ;  ]  Tim.  \i. 
II  ;  et  alibi).  6  &i/6pa>Tros  ttjs  a/xapriai,  that'  ini- 
))ions  man,  the  6  a.i'ufios,''  the  lawless  one'  (2 
Thess.  ii.  3),  Sept.  hir  jlK  '^i'lN  (Isa.  Iv.  7); 
angels  are  slyled  men  (Acts  i.  10). — J.  F.  D 

2.  MAN  (}D  ;  Sejit.  fiawa),  or  Manna.  The 
name  given  to  the  miraculous  food  upon  which  (I.e 
Israelites  weie  feil  (or  forty  years,  during  iheir 
wanderings  in  the  desert.  The  same  name  has  in 
later  ages  been  a]ijilied  to  some  natural  jjumIuc- 
fions,  cliieHy  found  in  warm  dry  countries,  liut 
which  ha\  e  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  original 
manna.  This  is  first  mentioned  in  Exod.  x\i.  Il 
is  theie  described  as  being  lir.sr  jnuduced  alter  ll.e 
eighth  encamjimcnt  in  the  deseit  of  Sin,  as  white 
like  hoar  frost  (or  of  the  colour  of  bdellium,  Nnm. 
xi.  7),  lound,  and  of  the  bigness  of  coriander  seed 
{gad'i.  It  I'ell  with  the  dew  every  morning,  ar.d 
when  the  ilew  was  exhaled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
the  manna  appealed  alone,  ly  insr  ti];on  the  ground 
or  the  rocks  round  the  encampment  of  the  Isiaeliles. 
'  When  the  children  of  Israel  saw  it.  tliey  said  one 
to  another.  What  is  itt  for  ihey  knew  not  wliat  it 
was'  (Exod.  xvi.  15).  In  the  authorised,  and 
some  other  versions,  this  passage  is  inaccurately 
translated — which  indeed  is  a]i|)aient  fiom  the  two 
])aits  of  the  sentence  contradicting  each  other. 
In  the  Septtiagint  the  substance  is  almost  always 
called  manna  instead  of  »««»*.  Joseplius  \^Antiq. 
iii.  1.  ^  10).  as  quoleti  by  Dr.  Harris,  says:  'The 
Hebrews  call  this  food  nuintui,  for  tlie  particle 
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man  in  ouv  langii.ige  is  the  asking  of  a  question, 
What  is  this!  {man-hu').  Moses  answered  this 
question  by  telling  them, '  This  is  tlie  bread  which 
fde  Lord  liath  given  you  t')  eat."  We  are  further 
iiilbniied  tiiat  llie  manna  'ell  every  dav,  except 
on  the  Sabbath.  Every  sixth  day,  th;it  is  on  Fri- 
day, tliere  It'll  a  doulile  quantity  of  it.  Every 
man  was  directed  to  g.ither  an  onier  (about 
three  English  (]uarts)  for  each  meniber  of  his 
family  ;  and  the  whole  seems  afterwards  to  have 
been  measured  out  at  the  rate  of  an  omer  to  each 
])erson  :  'He  who  gathered  mucli  had  nothing 
over,  and  he  wlio  gatliered  little  liad  no  lack  ' 
I'liat  which  remained  nngathered  dissolved  in  the 
lieat  of  tile  sini,  and  was  lust.  The  qnantity  col- 
lected was  intended  for  tlie  food  of  the  current 
liay  only ;  for  if  anv  were  kept  till  next  morning, 
it  ciirrnpted  and  bred  worms.  Yet  it  was  di- 
rected lliat  a  double  quantity  should  be  gatliered 
on  the  sixth  dav  ibr  ccinsnnipticm  on  the.Sa!)l)ath. 
And  it  was  found  that  the  manna  kejjt  for  the 
Sabbath  remained  sweet  and  whoh  some,  not- 
withstiiridiiig  that  it  corrupted  at  other  times,  if 
kept  for  more  than  one  day.  In  tlie  same  manner 
as  they  would  have  treated  grain,  they  reduced 
it  to  meal,  kneaded  it  into  dough,  and  baked  it 
info  cakes,  and  the  taste  of  it  was  like  that  of 
wafers  made  with  honey,  or  of  fres'o  oil.  In  Num. 
xi.  6-i),  v/here  the  description  of  the  manna  is 
repeated,  an  oiner  of  it  is  directed  to  lie  )ire- 
served  as  a  memorial  to  future  generations,  '  tliat 
they  may  see  the  bread  wherewith  1  have  fed 
you  in  the  wilderness ;'  and  in  .Tosiiua  v.  12  we 
learn  that  after  the  IsraeRtes  had  encamjied  at 
Gilgal,  and  '  did  eat  of  the  old  corn  of  the  land, 
the  manna  ceased  on  the  nnorrow  after,  neither 
liad  the  cliildien  of  Israel  majiiia  any  more.' 


397.    [\.  Alhagi  maurorum.     2.  Tiimarix  gallica] 

This  miracle  is  refeireil  to  in  Deut.  viii.  3; 
Neh.  ix.  20;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  21:  John  vi.  31,  49, 
58  J  Hcb.  ix.  1.  "I'hough  the  manna  of  Scripture 
was  so  evidently  miiaciilons,  botli  in  the  mode  and 
in  the  quantities  in  which  it  wi\s  proilucetl,  and 
though  its  pro;)ert!es  were  so  dillVrent  from  any 
thing  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  yet,  because 
.ts  taste  is  in  Kxodus  said  to  be  like  tiiat  of  wafers 
made  with  honey,  many  writers  have  thought 
that  they  recognised  the  manna  of  Scri])ture  in  a 
sweetish   exudation    whicli    is   found    on    several 
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plants  in  Arabia  and  Persia.  Tiie  name  man,  or 
manna,  is  applied  to  this  substance  by  the  Arab 
writers,  and  was  probably  so  applied  even  before 
their  time.  But  the  term  is  now  almost  en- 
tirely ai)))ropriated  to  fiie  sweetish  exudation  (A 
the  ashes  of  Sicily  and  Italy  (Ormc^  Europesa 
and  Fraxinus  rotundifolia).  These,  however, 
have  110  relation  to  the  snjiposed  manna  of  Scriji- 
ture.  Of  this  one  kind  is  known  to  the  Aralw  by 
tiie  name  of  guzuiijbeea,  being  the  produce  ol  a 
plant  called  (7?«~.  and  whicli  is  ascertained  to  be  a 
species  of  tamarisk.  The  same  species  seems  also 
to  be  called  toorfu,  and  is  common  along  ilifieriMjt 
]iarts  of  the  coa^t  of  Araliia.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  neighbouihood  of  Mount  Sinai.  Hurckhardt, 
while  in  the  valley  VVaily  el-Sheik,  to  the  north 
of  Mount  Seibal,  says:  'In  many  j>arts  it  was 
tliickly  overgrown  with  the  tamarisk  or  toorfa:  it 
is  the  only  valley  in  the  Peninsula  where  this 
tree  grows  at  )ire*ent  in  any  (jManlity,  though 
some  small  bushes  are  here  and  there  met  with  in 
oflier  part.s.  It  is  from  the  tarfa  that  the  manna  is 
obtained  ;  and  it  io  very  strange  that  the  fact 
should  have  remained  unknown  in  Europe  till 
M.  Seetzen  mentioned  it  in  a  lirief  notice  of  liis 
'Tour  to  Sinai,'  ])ublished  in  the  Mines  de 
r Orient.  Tlie  substance  is  called  by  the  Arabs 
mann.  In  the  month  of  June  it  drops  from  tin* 
thorns  of  the  tamarisk  upon  the  fallen  twigs,  leaves 
and  thorns,  which  always  cover  tiie  ground  be- 
neath the  tree  in  tlie  natural  state.  The  Arabs 
use  it  as  they  do  lioney,  to  pour  over  their  un- 
leavened bread,  or  to  dip  their  bread  into;  its 
taste  is  agreeable,  sonnwhat  aromatic,  and  as 
sweet  as  lioney.  If  eaten  in  any  quantity  it  is 
said  to  Ije  highly  ])urgative.'  He  liiither  adds, 
'  that  the  tamarisk  is  (me  of  the  most  common 
trees  in  Nubia  and  througiiout  the  whole  oj 
Arabia:  on  the  Euphrates,  on  the  Astaboras,  in 
all  the  valleys  of  the  Hedjaz  and  Beilja  it  grows 
in  great  quantities,  yet  nuwheie  but  iii  the  region 
of  Mount  Sinai  did  he  hear  of  its  producing 
manna.  Ehrenlierg  lurs  examined  and  describeii 
this  sjiecies  of  tamarisk,  which  he  calls  T.  mouni- 
fera,  but  which  is  considered  to  be  only  a  varietj 
of  T.  gallica.  The  manna  lie  considers  to  be 
produced  by  the  ))nnctnie  of  "an  insect  which  he 
calls  Cvcciis  manniparus.  Others  have  lieeii  of  the 
same  opinion.  \\  lien  Lieut,  delisted  visited 
this  place  in  the  month  of  September,  he  found  the 
extremities  of  the  twigs  an<l  branches  retaining 
the  ])eculiar  sweetness  and  Havour  which  clia- 
racterize  tlie  manna.  The  Bedouins  collect  it 
early  in  (lie  morning,  and,  after  straining  it 
through  a  cloth,  place  it  either  in  skins  or  gourds; 
a  considerable  quantity  is  consumed  by  them- 
selves; a  ])ortion  is  sent  to  Cairo;  and  some  is 
also  liisposed  of  to  the  monks  at  Mount  Sinai. 
Tlie  latter  retail  it  to  the  Russian  jiilgi  ims.'  '  Tlie 
]{edouins  assureil  me  that  the  whole  quantity 
collected  throughout  the  Peninsula,  in  the  mo.st 
fiuitfnl  sea.son,  did  not  exceed  l')l)  wogas  (about 
700  pounds);  and  that  it  was  usually  disjiose*! 
of  at  the  rate  of  60  dollars  the  woga '  {Travels  in 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  )).  ;")!  1 ). 

Another  kind  of  manna,  which  has  been 
su)ijx)sed  to  lie  that  of  Scripiure.  is  yielded 
liy  a  thorny  plant  very  common  from  the  north 
of  India  to  Syria,  anil  whicli,  by  the  Arabs,, 
is  called  Al-liaj ;  whence  botanists  have  con- 
structed the  name  Alliagi.     The  two  species  have 
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been  c.iUed  Alhai/t  niiiurorvm  and  A.  ckserto- 
rum.  Bdtli  species  iiie  also,  by  the  Arabs.  cj11p(1 
ooshter-khar,  or  '  camel "s-l'noin  ;'  and  in  Mesoj.o- 
tainia  agooL  accoiiling  to  some  aufliorilies,  wliile 
by  otiiers  tins  is  thought  to  be  tlie  name  of  anotlier 
plant.  The  Alhagi  mauroruni  is  lemaikahle  for 
the  exudation  of  a  sweelisli  juice,  which  concretes 
into  small  granular  masses,  and  which  is  usually 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Persian  manna. 
The  late  Professor  Don  was  so  contident  that  this 
was  the  same  substance  as  the  manna  of  Scrij)- 
ture,  that  he  ))roposed  calling  the  jihint  itself 
Manna  hebraica.  The  climates  of  Persia  and 
Bokiiara  seem  also  well  suited  to  the  secre- 
tion of  this  marma.  which  in  the  latter  country  is 
employed  as  a  substitute  fur  sugar,  ami  is  imported 
into  India  for  medicinal  use  through  Caubul  and 
Khorassan.  In  ,\rabian  and  Persi.ui  works  on 
Materia  jMedica  it  is  called  Tarunybeen,  These 
two,  from  the  localities  in  which  ihey  are  pro- 
duced, have  alone  been  thought  to  be  tije  manna  of 
Scripture.  But,l)esi(les  tliese.  there  are  several  other 
kinds  of  manna.  Duickhardt,  dunng  his  journey 
through  El-Glior,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  heard 
of  the  Beiruk  honey.  This  is  described  as  a  sub- 
stance obtaiiietl  from  die  leaves  and  branches  of  a 
tree  called  Gharb  or  Garrab.  of  the  size  of  an 
olive-tree,  and  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  jicjilar. 
When  fresh  tliis  greyish  coloured  e.xudation  is 
sweet  in  taste,  but  in  a  few  ilays  it  l)ecomes  sour. 
The  Arabs  eat  it  like  honey.  One  kind,  called 
SAeerkhisfit,  is  said  to  be  produced  in  the  country 
oftheUzbecs.  A  Caidjul  merchant  informed  the 
author  of  this  article,  that  it  was  j)roduced  by  a 
tree  calletl  Gund-el-eh,  wliich  grows  in  CJandahar, 
and  is  about  twelve  feet  high,  with  jointed  stems. 
A  tilth  kind  is  produced  on  Calotropis  procera,  or 
the  plant  called  Ashur.  The  sweet  exudation 
is  by  Arab  authors  ranked  with  sugars,  and 
called  Shukur-al-ashur .  It  is  descriljed  under 
this  name  bv  Aviceuna,  an*l  in  the  Latin  trans- 
lation it  is  called  Zuccaruni-al  husar.  A  sixth 
kind,  called  Bed-khislit,  is  descriljetl  in  Persian 
works  on  Materia  Medica,  as  being  produced  on 
a  s]iecies  of  willow  in  Persian  Kliorassan.  An- 
other kind  wouhi  appear  to  l)e  jjroduced  on  a 
species  of  oak,  tor  Niebuhr  says,  'At  Menlin, 
in  Mesopotamia,  it  appears  like  a  kind  of  pollen, 
on  the  leaves  of  the  tree  called  Ballot  and  AJs 
(or,  according  to  the  Aleppo  ])ronunciation,  As), 
which  I  take  to  be  of  the  oak  family.  All  are 
agreed,  that  between  Jlerdin  and  Diarbekir 
manna  is  obtained,  and  jjrincipally  from  those 
trees  which  yield  gall-nuts.'  Besides  these, 
there  is  a  sweetish  exudation  found  on  tiie  larch, 
which  is  called  Manna  brigantiaca,  as  there  is 
also  one  kind  found  on  the  cedar  of  Lebanon. 
Indeed  a  sweetish  secretion  is  found  on  tiie  leaves 
of  many  other  plants,  produced  sometimes  by 
the  plant  itself,  at  others  by  the  punctures  of 
insects.  It  has  been  supposed,  also,  that  these 
•weetish  exudations  being  evajiorated  during  the 
heat  of  the  day  in  stdl  weather,  may  alterwards 
become  deposited,  with  the  dew,  on  the  ground,  and 
on  the  leaves  of  plants;  and  thus  explain  some  of 
the  phenomena  whicli  have  been  oliserved  by  tra- 
Tellers  and  others.  But  none  of  these  mannas  ex- 
plain, nor  can  it  be  ex])ected  tliat  they  should  ex- 
plain, th(!  miracle  (d' Scripture,  by  wiiich  abund- 
ance is  stated  to  have  been  jm)duced  tor  millions, 
where  b'  indreds  cannot  now  be  subsisted. — J.  F.  K. 
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MAN  OF  SIN.  [AMic.iHisr.] 
MANAKN  (Mava7)i/),  a  Ciiristian  teacher  at 
Antioch,  who  had  been  foster-brother  of  Herod 
Anti])as  (Acts  xiii.  1).  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  but  this  is  un- 
certain, as  no  mrticulars  of  his  life  are  known. 

MAN.ASSEH,  TRIBE  OF.  WUcn  the  tribt 
of  Manasseh  quitted  Egypt,  it  nunjbered  32,200 
adult  males  (Num.  i.  34,  35),  being  83(10  less  than 
the  tril)e  of  Ephraim,  the  younger  son  of  Joseph. 
This  was  the  lowest  numlier  of  adult  males  in 
any  trihe  at  tiiat  jieriod  ;  but  if  we  add  the  two 
together,  the  tribe  oi'  Joscpli.  composed  of  these 
two  trilies,  reached  to  72,70ll,  which  was  inore 
than  any  ottier  tribe  contained,  except  Judah. 
During  the  sojourn  in  the  uiidernass,  tlje  tribe  of 
Manasseh  rose  to  52,7(i0  (Num.  xxxi  31),  being 
an  increase  of  20,.i00.  This  gave  it  rank  in  point 
of  p()|)ulation  as  tiie  sixth  of  the  triljcs,  Judah, 
Issachar,  Zebulon,  Dan,  and  Asher  oidy  being 
more  numirous.  in  the  same  pei  iod  E])hraim  had 
declined  to  nearly  the  same  position  u  hide  Ma- 
nasseh had  previously  occupied,  its  numliers  being 
reduced  to  32,500.  Yet  the  ))roi.hecy  of  Jacob 
was  fulfilled,  and,  when  settled  in  Canaan, 
Ephraim  became  superior  in  wealth,  power  and 
population,  not  only  to  Manasseh,  iiut  to  ail  the 
tiibes  except  Judah.  One  circumstance  tending 
to  weaken  Manasseh  may  have  been  the  divi- 
sion which  took  place  in  it  on  enteiing  Palestine. 
The  pastoral  half  of  the  trilie  was  allowed  to 
establish  itself  with  Reuben  and  Gad,  on  the  east 
of  the  Jordan,  wiiere  it  occupied  the  norliiernmost 
portion,  consisting  of  Argob  and  Bashan,  from  the 
Jabbok  to  Mount  Hermon  (Num  xxxii.  39: 
xxxiv.  14;  Deut.  iii.  3:  Josh.  xii.O;  xiii.  7  ;  i 
Ghron.  vi.  23),  whde  the  other  half  was  |H(»vided 
for  with  the  rest  of  the  trilies  in  Can.ian  proper, 
west  of  the  J<irdan,  where  it  had  a  line  tract  of 
country  extending  from  that  rivei  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, with  the  kindred  tril)e  of  Ephraim  on 
the  south,  and  Issachar  on  the  north  (Josli.  Kvi.  9  ; 
xvii.  7-11).  The  half-tribe  west  of  tiie  river  was 
not,  liowever,  for  some  time  able  to  expel  the 
former  inhabitants  of  the  feiritoiy,  so  as  to  obtani 
the  exclusive  possession  of  it  (Josh.  .wii.  12; 
Judg.  i.  27).  The  tribe  of  Manas.seh  makes  no 
figure  in  the  history  of  the  Hebiews. 

1.  MANASSEH  (nK'JO,  u-hn  makes  forget, 
see  Gen.  xli.  51  ;  Sept.  Mavcuraris),  'he  elder  of 
the  two  sons  of  Joseph,  bom  in  Egyjjt  ((je:i. 
xli.  51  ;  xlvi.  20),  whom  Jacob  adopted  as 
his  own  (xhiii.  I) — by  which  act  eacii  liocame 
the  head  of  a  tribe  in  Israel.  The  act  of  adop- 
tion was  however  accomjiaiiieii  by  a  clear  intima- 
tion from  Jacob,  that  the  descendant-;  of  Manas- 
seh, although  the  eliler,  would  be  far  less  numern'.vs 
and  powerful  than  tliose  of  the  younger  Ephraim. 
The  result  corresponded  remarkably  witli  this  in- 
timation.      [EpUliAl.M.] 

2.  MANASSEH.  fourteenth  king  of  Judah,  son 
and  successor  of  Hezekiah,  who  liegan  ti  .-eign  in 
B.C.  699.  at  the  early  age  of  twelve  years,  and 
reigned  fifty-five  years.  It  ajjpears  that  the 
secret  enemies  of  the  vigorous  reforms  of  Hezekiah 
re-a]Hieared,  and  managed  to  gain  much  influence 
at  court  during  the  youth  of  Maimsseh  :  and  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  re-establish  all  the  idola» 
tries  and  abominations  which  it  had  taken  hi* 
excellen'  father  so  much  pains  to  subvert.     Thia 
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f>eril  iiaviiii,'  Sr-  n  luiliapjVil y  kIvcii  fo  the  mi.  1  of 
one  old  cidhl^Ii  Io  isleii  to  ei  il  coimsjels,  Idit  too 
yonriLf  to  See  tlieir  ilaiigtT,  the  );ing  followed  it  witii 
all  tlie  reckless  imk'iirof  yoiitli.  and  wilboiif  any 
ot"  the  j)ruclent  reservations  which  older  sovereigns, 
more  discreet  in  e\ii)ciiig-  the  same  ii>cHnations, 
liad  m  liiitained.  Idolatry  in  its  worst  (orins,  and 
all  llieal.omiiiatiotiscoiinected  with  itsohseivances, 
were  practised  wilhovit  stint  and  with.mt  shame, 
not  ouly  in  the  face  ol"  the  teiii|)le,  but  in  its  very 
courto,  wlieie  altars  to  the  heavenly  bodies  were 
set  up,  and  riles  oi'  idolatrous  wordhip  pe)li>rmed. 
Undei  tiiis  altered  slate  of  thiiii^s,  the  Judaliites, 
with  the  sa?iction  of  iiie  kin;fs  exani])le,  rushed 
iiifi>  all  the  more  odious  ohservaiices  of  Syrian 
id,/liitry,  witli  all  tlje  ardour  wliicii  usually 
attends  the  onthreak  of  a  restrained  propensity, 
till  they  became  far  '  worse  than  the  heathen, 
whom  the  Liird  destroyed  l>efiire  the  childien  of 
Israel.'  In  vain  did  the  propliets  raise  their  voice 
ajjainst  these  initjulfies,  and  threaten  Manasseh 
and  his  kingdom  with  awfnl  tokens  ol'  Divine 
indii,'nalion.  Instead  of  proliiing  t>y  these  warn- 
ings, the  king  vented  his  rage  against  those  by 
wl)om  they  were  nttered,  and  in  this,  and  other 
w  .ys,  tilled  Jerusalem  with  innocent  blood  be- 
yond any  king  who  reigned  before  him  (1  Kings 
xxi.  l-)6;  2  Cbron.  xxxiii.  1-10). 

At  length  the  wrath  of  God  burst  over  the 
guilty  king  and  nation.  At  this  time  there  was 
constant  war  between  Assyria  and  Egypt,  ami  it 
wonld  seem  that  Manasseh  adi)ered  to  the  policy 
i)f  his  father  in  making  common  cause  with  the 
latter  power.  This,  or  some  other  cause  not  stated 
liy  the  sacretl  liistorian,  brought  into  Judaea  an 
Assyrian  army,  nnder  the  generals  of  Esar-had- 
don,  which  carried  all  be/ore  it.  The  miserable 
king  attempted  Higlit,  bnf  was  discovereil  in  a 
thorn-l>rake  in  which  he  had  hidilen  himselfj 
was  laden  with  chains,  and  sent  away  as  a  caj> 
tiv»>  to  Babylon,  which  was  then  subject  to  the  As- 
syrians, where  i>e  was  cast  into  prison  (b.c.  G77). 
Here,  at  last,  Manasseli  had  ample  o])i)ortunity 
and  leisure  for  cckjI  reflection;  anil  the  hard 
lessons  of  adversity  were  not  lost  upon  him.  He 
saw  and  deploied  the  evils  of  his  reign,  he  became 
as  a  new  man,  he  humldy  besought  jjardon  (Vonr 
God,  and  implored  that  he  might  he  enabled  to 
evince  the  sincerity  of  his  coiitrition,  by  l)eing  re- 
stored to  a  position  for  undoing  all  that  it  had 
been  the  liu^iness  of  his  life  to  efl'ecf.  Kis  prayer 
was  Ireard.  His  cajjtivity  is  supposed  to  have 
lasted  a  year,  and  he  was  then  restored  to  his 
kingdom  nnder  certain  obligations  of  tribute  and 
allegiance  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  which,  although 
not  expressed  in  the  accouirt  of  this  transaction, 
are  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  his  successors  (2 
Chron.  xxxiii.  11-13). 

On  his  return  to  Jerusalem,  Manasseh  eterted 
himself  to  the  utmost  in  correcting  the  eirors  of 
Ids  early  reign,  and  in  estaitlishing  the  worship  of 
JehoTah  in  its  fonner  pinity  and  splendour.  The 
good  conduct  of  his  latter  reign  was  rewarded 
with  such  i)rosi]erity  as  enabletl  him  to  do  much 
for  (he  improvement  and  strengthening  of  his 
capital  and  kingdom.  He  thoioughly  repiired 
the  old  walls  of  Jerusalem,  ami  adde<l  a  new  wall 
on  the  Kide  towards  (iihon  ;  he  surrounded  and 
fortilied  bv  a  separate  wall  the  hill  or  ridge,  on 
♦lie  east  id'  Zion,  which  bore  the  name  of  7Sy, 
Ophel,  nn\  lie  strengthen  xl,  garrisoned,  and  pro- 
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visioned  'the  fenced  cities  oi'  Judah'  (2  Chron. 
.\xxiii.  13-17).  He  died  in  ]x'ace  (b.c.  6(J4),  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight,  after  having  reigned  longei 
than  any  other  kiijg  of  Judah,  and  was  buried  in 
a  sepulchre  which  he  had  prepared  for  himself  in 
his  own  garden  (xxxiii.  20). 

MANA.S.SE.S,  PRAYER  OF  [Apocutpha]. 
This  pseudepigraphal  work  has  come  ilown  to  us 
in  the  M-SS.  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  is  found 
in  the  early  printed  editions  of  that  version.  It 
is  erroneously  state;!  in  the  preface  to  the  Antwerp 
edition,  that  this  prayer  is  found  oidy  in  the  Latin 
lang-iage,  and  that  it  «loes  not  exist  either  in  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew  ;  and  the  same  is  repeated  by 
Du  Pin  {Proleffomenu ;  and  Canon  of  Scrip- 
twe,  1.  I).  It  had,  however,  already  ap|)eared 
in  Greek  ami  Latin  in  Robert  Stephen's  I'ldio 
e<lition  of  the  Lati.i  Vulgate,  Paris,  1540,  im- 
mediately after  the  second  book  of  Chronicles 
(p.  15?),  and  in  the  edition  of  the  same  ]>rinted 
in  1546,  while  in  his  (piarto  etlition  of  1545  and 
those  which  followeil,  if  a]i])ears  in  Latin  only. 
Robert  Stephen  prefaces  the  first  Greek  inipressioii 
of  this  prayer  by  observing:  '  Gracaia  banc 
Manassse  regis  Juda  orafionem,  7iunquam  ante- 
hac  exctisam,  peperit  tibi,  candide  lector,  bibli- 
otheca  Vicioriana,  qua;  quam  dives  sit  veteruiu 
exemplarium  oiiniis  generis,  nemo  noii  novit. 
Quid  nmlta?  Secirndat.  Deus  res  eoriim,  qui 
omnibus  literarum  meliorum  studiosis  talem 
bil)liothecam  quotidie  curant  et  iirstiuunt  niagis 
ac  magis.'  It  was  next  pulilished  by  Dauderstadt 
in  1G2S,  and  was  afterwards  fonnd  in  the  Codex 
Altxandriiius,  among  the  hymns  which  follow 
the  book  of  Psalms,  and  was  inseited  by  Walton 
in  his  Poh/glott,  with  the  various  readings  of  this 
MS.  It  also  appears  among  the  hymns  in  the 
Ethiopic  Psalter,  as  published  by  Ludolf  in 
1701.  When  the  Apocryphal  writings  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  other  books  at  the  Reforniation, 
the  Prayer  of  Manasses  was  ]daced  between  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  and  Maccabees. 

Du  Pin  (/.  c.)  asserts  that  the  Latin  fathers 
have  often  cited  this  prayer  ;  but  the  eailiest  refer- 
ence to  it  which  we  know  of  is  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions  (^  12),  attribute'',  to  Clenienti  Ro- 
manus,  but  wliich  are  generally  believeil  to  be  a 
work  of  the  fonrlh  century.  In  this  work  (ii.  22) 
the  prayer  is  cited  as  if  it  were  an"inlegral  ))ortion 
of  the  book  of  Chronicles,  together  with  some  tra- 
dionary  accounts  of  the  nature  of  his  imjirison- 
ment  in  shackles  of  iron,  and  of  his  miraculous 
release:  which  are  also  alluded  to  in  the  Tar 
gum  on  Chronicles.  It  was  held  to  be  genuine 
by  the  author  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Pharisee 
and  Publican,  in  tlie  works  of  Chrysostom  (i.  6); 
by  Anthony  the  Monk  (ii.  94)  ;  Theodore  Stu- 
dita  (Se/?n.  Cutechet.  93);  Theojihanes  Ceramaeus 
(Ilomil.  ii.  and  Ivi.)  ;  Frecull'us,  ajid  George  Syn- 
cellus,  and  George  the  Sinner,  in  their  Chronicles , 
also  by  Suidas  [Lexicon,  s.  v.  Mavaaaris),  «  ho 
cites  the  commencement,  Kvpn  Travmicpdrw'O, 
K.  T.  A.,  and  by  Auastasius  Sinaita  (in  Psalm,  vi.). 
By  several  of  these  writers  it  is  called  o  hymn, 
or  hymn  of  j/rayer  {■n(ioci-uxi)v  ty\%  toSTji),  whic'n 
was  sung  in  the  churches — a  slaten)ent  corrobo- 
rated by  its  position  in  the  Codex  Alexatidriiius. 
Tlie  modem  (ireeks  still  ))l.ice  it  in  their 
Psalter  along  with  the  other  hymns  (Leo  Allatius, 
l)e  lib.  Erclesiast.  Gra-corum,  p.  62).  It  was 
printed  in  Greek  in  the  Apostolical  ConatitittiM$ 
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ill  1563,  and  in  the  Apostolical  Fathers  oi  Cv^e'  (a.)  The  synagogue   rolls  contain  the  Penta- 

lerius  in  1672.     Thu  learned  Falnicius  reprinted  tench,  the  ajjpointed  sections  of  the  projiliets,  or 

it  at  Leip^ic  in  1691,   together  with  the  books  of  tiie  book  of  Esther,  which  last  is  used  only  at  the 

VVis<lom,   Sirach,    Jnilitli,   and   Tobit.      He   also  Feast  ofPurim.    The  three  are  never  pnt  together; 

pnblished   metrical    versions   of   it    in   Greek  and  but  are  written  on  sejiarale  rolls.    Tliey  are  in  tiie 

Latin    one  of  which   had   previously  appeared  in  Chaldee    or    sqnare    Hebrew    rliaracter,    without 

l')9S;    and  tliere   had  been  a  Latin  metrical  ver-  vowels  aTid  accents,  acconi[)anied  uitli  the.  pu>icta 

sion   published  liy  Claudius  Kspencaeus  at  Paris,  extraordinaria,  and  ha\  ing   he  unusual  foinis  of 

in   1566.     It  appeared   in   \\\e.  GrevV.  Apocrypha,  certain  consonanls.    The  })archnient  is  prepared  in 

Frankfort,  1694,  and  homiletic  expositions  of  it  a  ])arlicular  manner  by  the  hands  of  Jews  only^ 

were  given  to  the  ])nljlic  by  John  Forster,  George  and  made  from  the  liidesof  cZeoH  animals,  which, 

Albert,  and  olliers.    (See  Fabricii  Biblhith.  Giwc.  when  duly  wrought,  are  joined  togelherby  tliongs 

lib.  iii.  cap.  29,  p  740,  or  Harles's  edit.  cap.  xiv.  made  out  of  the  same  material.     They  are  then 

vol.  3,  ]).  732).  divided  into  columns,  the  breadth  ol'  wliicli  must 

It  is  entitled  '  The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king  not  exceed    half  tiieir  length.     These   columns, 

of  Judah,  when   he   was    holden  captive   in    Ba-  whose  number  is   prescribed,  must  be  of  equal 


by  Ion,'  and  had  doubtless  its  origin  from  2  Chron. 
xxxiii.  12,  13  :  ■  And  when  lie  was  in  Babylon 
in  affliction,  he  l)e>ought  the  Lord  liis  God  .  .  . 
md  jn-ayed  unto  him;'  and  verse  18,  '  Now  the 
rest  of  the  acts  ol'  Manasseh,  and  his  prayer  unto 
God  .     .    .    behold,    they  are  written  in  the  Ijook 


length  and  breadth  amoilg  themselves,  and  con- 
tain a  certain  number  of  lines,  each  line  having 
no  more  than  three  words.  The  Talmud  contains 
strict  rules  concerning  the  material,  the  colour, 
the  ink,  letters,  divisions,  wriiing-instiument,  &c  , 
which  are  closely  followed,  esjiecially  In  the  Pen- 


of  the  kings  of  Isiael  ;'  and  verse  19, '  His  prayer     tateuch.      These    lules    are   extiacied    from    tJK 


also,  ami  how  Goil  was  entreated  of  him 

behold,  they  are  written  among  the 

sayings  of  the  seers.' 

Tliis  prayer,   liowever,  not  being  found   in  the 
Hebrew,  and  not  being  cited  by  the  more  eminent 


Talmud,  and  translated  in  Adlers  Judaorum 
Codicis  Sacri  rite  scribendi  leges  ad  recte  cesti- 
mandos  Codices  Manuscriptos  antiquos  perve- 
teres.  Ex  libello  Talnnidico  in  Latinum  con- 
versas  et  udnotaiimubus  necessariis  explicatas, 


fathers,  nor  contained  in  any  of  the  catalogues  of    erudltis    exaininandas    tradit,   &c.,   Hamburgh, 

1779,  8vo.  The  niinuleness  of  such  regulations 
renders  it  a  most  irksome  task  fur  the  sopher  ot 
scribe  to  write  ci\it  a  synagogue  roll.  Tlie  revi- 
sion of  the  Torali,  as  the  synagogue  roll  is  ofien 
called,  nmst  be  undertaken  within  thirty  days 
after  its  transcription,  else  it  is  unfit  for  use. 
Three  mistakes  on  one  side  or  skin  are  allowable  ; 


ancient  councils,  has  not  been  received  in  the 
church  as  genuine  or  canonical.  It  is  classed  in 
the  Sixth  Article  of  die  Church  of  England, 
among  the  '  other  books  read  liy  the  church  for 
example  of  life  and  instruction  of  manners;'  but 
tlie  cliurch  of  Rome  classes  it  with  3rd  and  4tli 
Esdras  [EsDitAs],  removing  it  to  the  end  of  the 


Bible,  ami  rejecting  it  from  thedeutero-cauonical,     but  should  there  ht;  four,  or  should   there  hajipcn 


as  well  as  Irom  the  proto-canonical  books.  Dens 
{Theologia,  \ol.  ii.  p.  94,  Quiest.  vi.,  N.  61) 
states  that  the  church  ])laces  these  books,  together 
v/ith  3rd  and  4th  Maccaliees,  among  the  Ajio- 
ciyplia,  as  she  did   not  tind   a  sutliciently   cer 


to  be  an  error  in  the  (ipe7i  and  close  sections  of  (he 
law;  in  tiie  position  of  the  songs  in  Exodus  ch. 
v.,  and  Deuteronomy  ch.  xxxii.,  which  are  the 
only  jiortions  of  the  Pentateuch  written  in  poetical 
lines,  then  the  whole  copy  is  worthless.     The  great 


tain  tradition  respecting  them.      He  classilies  the  beauty   of  penmanship  exhibited   in    these  syna- 

Apocrypha  as  consisting  of  books  7Jo*iVn-e/y  ./l/JO-  gogue   copies    has    been   always  admired.     They 

cryphal,  or   condemned,  and  negatively  Apocry-  are  taken  from  authentic  exemplars,  without  the 

p/)a/,  that  is,  neither  approved  nor  rejected.    'The  slightest  deviation   or   correction.     They  seldom 

latter  ma\^  become   canonical  when  the  chmch's  fall  into  the  hands  of  Christians,  since,  as  soon  as 

doubts  are  removed,  as  was  the  case  of  the  deutero-  they  cease  to  be  employed   in  the  synagogue,  ihey 

canonical   liooks '    [Dkutkro-cinonicai.].     'A  are  either  buried  or  caiefully  laid  aside,  lest  they 

positively  Ajiocryphal    book    can    never  become  should  be  jnofaned  by  coming  into  the  possession 

canonical,  although  a  canonical  book   may  be-  of  Gentiles 

come  apocryphal.'  (o. )  Private  MSS.  are  written  jiartly   in   the 

The  prayer  of  Manasses  abounds  in  pious  sen-  square  or  Chaldee  chaiacter,  partly  in  the  Eab- 

(iments.     Mr.  Horne  {Introd.  vol.  ii.)  describes  binical.     They  are  held  in  far  less  esteem  than 

it  as  not  unworthy  of  the  occasion  on  wliicli  it  the  synagogue  rolls,  and  are  wont  to  be  denomi- 

is  pretended   to  have  been   composed.     Du  Pin  \\i\.ii;i\.  pi-ofane  {pesxdim^.     Their  form  is  entirely 

(wf  sitpra)  oliserves  that  though  not  very  eloquent,  arbitrary.     They  aie  in  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  and 

it  is  full  of  good  thoughts.      Bishop  Cosin  (Scho-  duodecimo.      Of  tlmse  written  in  the  square  cha- 

lastlc  Hist,  of  the  Caiion^   cites  a  passage  from  rnc/er,  the  greater  nundier  aie  on  jiarchmeiit,  some 

it,  '  Repentance   is   not   for  the  jusl,  but  for  sin-  on  paper.     The  ink  of  the  letters  is  always  black, 

ners.'  as  bearing  a  resemblance  to  Matt.  ix.  13.  but  the  vowel  points  are  usually  written  with  ink 


M.\NDRAKE.     [Dudaim.] 
M.\NEH.     [Weights  &  Measures.] 

MANNA.      [Man,  2.] 

MANO.\H,  father  of  Samson  [Samson]. 

MANSL.A.YKR.     [Bi.oou  Rkvenge.] 


of  a  ditrerent  colour  from  that  of  the  consonants. 
Initial  words  and  letteis  are  i'requently  decorated 
with  gold  and  silver  colours.  The  prose  parts  are 
arranged  in  columns,  the  poetic  in  jiarallel  mem- 
bers.     Some   copies  are  witlmut  columns.      The 
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either  Helirew  or  Greek  :   we  shall   treat  of  them  text  alone;  for  a  veision  is  frequently  addeil,  whic'n 

separately.      1.  Jewish  MSS.  are  divided  into  (rt.)  is  either  written  in   the  text  after  the  maimer  oj 

Synagogue  rolls  ov  saci  ed  copies ;  and  (b.)  Private  verses,  or  in  a  column  by  itself,  or  in  (he  mar^u 

M*  common  coines.  in  a  smaller  chaiacter.     The  number  of  lines  it 
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not  prescribed  by  the  Talmud.  The  upjier  and 
lower  margin  are  filled  with  the  Great  Masora, 
and  someliines  with  a  Rabbinical  commentary; 
as  also  witli  prayers,  psalms,  and  the  like.  The 
external  margin  is  Cor  corrections,  sciiolia,  vari- 
ations, notices  of  the  haphtaroth  (sections  from 
the  prophets),  pa/asAo(/t  (sections  from  the  law), 
the  commentaries  of  the  Rabbins,  &c.  &c.  Tlie 
inner  margin,  or  (hat  between  the  columns,  is 
occupied  with  the  little  Masora.  The  single 
books  of  tl;e  Old  Testament  are  separated  from 
one  another  by  spaces,  except  the  books  of  Samuel, 
Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Neiiemiah,  which 
are  written  continuously.  The  sections  of  the 
law  and  prophets  are  generally  marked.  In  the 
MSS.  of  diliereut  countries  ihe  books  are  difl'er- 
ently  arranged.  Tliese  copies  geiieriilly  pass 
through  various  hands  liefore  they  are  finished. 
The  consonants  proceed  from  the  «o/)Ae>*  or  scribe. 
When  the  same  person  writes  both  consonants  and 
vowels,  as  is  frequently  the  case,  he  never  makes 
them  at  the  same  time ;  the  former  are  finished 
before  lie  begins  to  ajipend  the  latter.  The  K'ris 
in  the  margin  uniformly  proceed  fn)m  the  vowel- 
writer.  It  is  probable  I  hat  tliese  copies  were  in  no 
instance  made  by  Christians. 

Although  the  square  character  be  employed  in 
all  tlie  MSS.  of  which  we  have  spoken,  yet  it  has 
varieties.  The  Jews  themselves  distinguish  in  the 
synagogue  rolls,  1.  the  Tarn  letter,  with  sharp  cor- 
ners and  perpenilicular  corouulae,  used  among  the 
German  and  Polish  Jews;  2.  the  Velshe  letter, 
more  modern  than  the  Tarn,  and  rounder,  with 
coronulffi,  jiarticularly  fi)und  in  the  sacred  copies 
of  the  Spanish  and  Oriental  Jews. 

The  age  of  Hebrew  MSS.  is  not  easily  deter- 
mined. It  is  true  that  they  often  contain  sub- 
scriptions giving  an  account  of  the  time  when 
they  were  written,  and  the  name  of  the  scribe,  or 
also  of  the  possessor.  But  these  accounts  are 
often  ambiguous,  and  occasionally  incorrect. 
Where  tiiey  are  altogetlier  wanting,  it  is  still  more 
dirticult  to  discover  the  age.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  character  of  the  writing,  (he  colour  of  the  ink, 
the  quality  and  yellowness  of  the  parchment,  the 
absence  of  the  M.isora,  of  the  vowel-points,  of  tlie 
unusual  letters,  &c.  have  been  chiefly  rested  upon. 
Still,  however,  such  particulars  are  uncertain 
marks  of  age. 

The  oldest  Hebrew  MS.  at  ])resent  known  be- 
longs to  A.D.  1106  (No.  154  of  Kennicott).  It  is 
true  that  some  others  are  supposed  to  be  older, 
but  simply  by  conjecture.  As  far  as  certainty  is 
concerned,  this  is  certainly  the  oldest.  Loehnis 
{Grundziiye  de?'  Blblischcn  Hermeiieutik  und 
Kritik,  Giessen,  1539)  affirms  that  some  reach 
as  far  back  as  the  eighth  century,  an  assertion 
grounded  merely  on  the  conjecture  of  De  Rossi 
and  Kennicott.  So  much  uncertainty  attaches  to 
the  interual  marks  adojited  by  the^e  two  Hebraist.s, 
that  the  ages  to  which  they  assign  several  Hebrew 
MSS.  are  quite  gratuitous.  No  Hebrew  MS. 
possessing  an  liulubltahlij  accurate  register  of  its 
antiquity,  goes  farther  back  than  the  twtlfth  cen- 
tury (see  the  third  section  of  Tychseu's  Tentamen 
dc  variis  Codicum  Ihhiaiconirn  Vet.  Test.  MSS. 
generibus,  S^c,  Rostock,  1772,  8vo.,  in  which  the 
learned  writer  examines  the  marks  of  antiquity 
assumed  by  Simon,  Jablonski,  Wolf,  Houbigant, 
Kermii-ott,  and  I.ilieiithal,  and  sliows  that  the 
ifasora  alone  it  a  certain  index  for  determining 
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the  age  and  goodness  of  Hebrew  MSS. ;  the  sain* 
writer's  Beurtheilung  der  Jahrzahlen  in  dett 
Hebrceisch-Biblischen  llundsclirijten,  Rostock, 
17S6,  Svo..  in  wiiicli  the  moile  of  deteiminiug  the 
age  («f  MSS.  adopted  by  Kennicott,  Bruns,  and 
De  Rossi,  is  rejected  ;  and  Schnuner's  JJisser- 
tatio  hianguralis  de  Codicum  Hehra-orum  Vet, 
Test,  ceiate  difficulter  deierminandd,  Tiiliiiigen, 
1772,  4(0.,  and  reprinted  in  his  Dissertationet 
Philologico-Criticte,  Gotlia  and  Amsterdaiii,1799, 
Svo). 

Private  MSS.  written  in  the  Rabbinical  cha- 
racter are  much  more  recent  than  tlie  preceding; 
none  of  them  being  older  than  oOi)  years.  Tliey 
are  on  cottoti  or  linen  pajier,  in  a  cursive  cha- 
racter, without  vowel-points  or  the  Masora,  and 
with  many  abbreviations. 

The  MSS.  found  among  the  Chinese  Jews  are 
partly  synagogue  rolls,  partly  private  copies, 
whose  text  does  not  differ  from  the  Masoretic. 
The  Pentateuch  of  tlie  Malabar  Jews  brought 
from  Imlia  to  England  liy  the  late  Dr.  Bu- 
chanan, and  described  by  Mr.  Yeates,  resembles 
on  the  whole  the  usual  synagogue  rolls  of  the 
Jews,  except  that  it  is  written  on  red  skins.  Its 
text  is  the  Masoretic,  with  a  few  unimportaLt 
deviations. 

Eiglit  exemplars  are  celebrated  among  the 
Jews  for  their  correctness  and  value.  They  are 
now  lost,  but  extracts  from  them  are  still  pre- 
served. From  Jewish  writings,  and  fiom  the 
margin  of  some  MSS.,  where  a  reference  is  made 
to  them,  we  learn  that  they  vvere  highly  prized 
for  their  singular  accuracy.  Tliey  formed  the 
basis  of  sulisequent  copies.  They  are — 1.  The 
codex  of  Hillel;  2.  Tiie  Babylonian  codex, 
3.  The  codex  of  Israel  ;  4.  An  Egyjitian  codex  ; 
5.  Codex  Sinai;  6.  The  Pentateuch  of  Jericho; 
7.  Codex  Sanbuki ;  8.  Tlie  book  Taggin.  For 
a  more  copious  account  of  Hebrew  MSS.  we  refer 
to  Eiclihorn's  Einleitimg  (Introduction),  vol.  ii. : 
Kennicott's  Dissertalio  generalis  ;  Walton's  Pro- 
legonicna  to  the  Polyglolt,  which  have  lieen  sepa 
rately  edited  by  Dathe  and  Wrangliam  ;  Tych- 
sen's  Tentamen  ;  De  Rossi's  Varicc  Lectiotiei 
Vet.  Test.  &c. ;  and  his  Scholia  critica  in  V.  T. 
libros,  &.C. ;  De  Wette,  Lehrbiich  der  Ilistorisch- 
Kritischen  Einleitimg  ;  and  Davidson's  Lectures 
on  Biblical  Criticism,  in  which  last  the  best 
books  are  jiointed  out. 

II.  We  have  now  to  refer  to  the  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  Testament.  Those  that  have  descended 
to  our  time  are  either  on  vellum  or  paper.  The 
oldest  material  was  the  Egyjitian  |iapyrus  ;  but 
even  so  early  as  the  fourth  century,  the  New 
Testament  was  written  on  the  skins  of  animals. 
This  writing  material  continued  in  use  till  the 
eleventh  century,  when  jiaper  began  to  be  em- 
ployed. Till  the  tenth  century,  MSS.  were 
usually  written  in  capital  or  uncial  letters  ;  then 
the  cursive  character  came  into  use.  The  most 
ancient  cojiies  have  no  divisions  of  words,  being 
wiitteii  in  a  continued  series  of  lines.  Accents, 
sjjirits,  and  iot;i  subscrijit,  are  also  wanting. 

The  whole  New  Testament  is  contained  in 
very  few  MSS.  Transcribers  generally  divided 
it  into  three  parts;  the  first  containing  the  four 
Gospels  ;  the  second,  the  Acts  of  the  A])OStles  siMl 
the  Epistles;  the  third,  the  A])ocalypse  of  St, 
John.  The  gieatest  number  ol  MSS.  are  thoiP 
which  have  the  four  Gospels,  because  they  wepe 
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must  frequently  read  in  tlie  churches.  Tliose 
confainiiig  the  Acts  and  epistles  are  also  nu- 
merous. Such  as  have  the  book  of  Revelation 
alone  are  extremely  few,  because  it  was  seldom 
read  in  public. 

Greek  codices  are  not  often  complete  in  all 
their  parts.  Tl.ey  have  many  chasms.  Again, 
some  contain  merely  detached  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  or  sections  appointed  to  be  read 
on  certain  days  in  the  churches.  Hence  such 
codices  are  called  aifayfoxrets  or  aifayyuafiara  in 
Greek ;  and  in  Latin  levtionaria.  Tliose  con- 
taining lessons  from  the  Gospels  are  called  evan- 
felistaria ;  while  such  as  were  taken  from  the 
Acts  and  epistles  were  denominated  irpo^airiicr- 

TOKOL. 

Several  MSS.  are  accompanied  with  a  Latin 
translation  interlined,  or  in  a  parallel  column. 
Such  have  been  called  biliugues,  or  Grcero-Latini. 

We  shall  now  ailvert  to  the  uncial  MSS.  of  the 
Greek  Testament,  and  to  tliose  usually  quoted  in 
the  examinatiiin  of  the  coiitroverteil  passage  I 
John  V.  7.  Tiie  former  are  marked  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphaliet  A,  B,  C,  &c. 

A.  Codex  Alexandrinns,  presented  by  Cyril 
Lucar,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  afterv/ards 
of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  contains  the  whole  Bible, 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  in 
three  folios,  and  the  New  Tesfcinient  in  one.  It 
has  various  chasms.  A  fac-simile  of  the  New 
Testament  portion  was  ])ublished  liy  Dr.  Woide, 
in  a  folio  volume,  London,  17S6.  Mr.  Baber 
of  the  British  Museum  executed  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  same  manner,  in  four  folio  volumes, 
London,  1^10.  Tliis  MS.  was  probably  written 
at  Alexandria,  and  belongs  to  the  til'th  century. 

B.  Codex  Vaticanus^  1209,  in  the  Vatican 
J>ihrary  at  Rome,  containing  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  It  is  defective  in  several  ])laces ; 
and  poitions  have  been  su])plied  by  a  modem 
hand.  Hug  has  proved  that  it  belongs  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  In  regard  to  the 
internal  value  of  its  readings,  it  is  probably 
superior  to  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. 

C.  Codex  reffins,  or  Ephraemi.  This  is  a 
rescript  or  palimpsest  MS.,  i.  e.  the  ancient  writ- 
ing has  been  erasetl  to  make  room  for  some  other. 
Tbe  works  of  Ejihrem  the  Syrian  were  over  the 
original.  In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  cha- 
lacter  of  what  was  first  written  on  the  ]iarclinient, 
and  washing  oflf  the  hitter  letters,  it  was  found 
that  the  MS.  contained  originally  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  in  Greek.  In  many  places  it 
is  so  faded  as  to  be  illegible.  There  are  nume- 
rous chasms  in  it.  Several  forms  of  words  seem 
to  indicate  that  it  v/as  written  in  Egypt :  it  pro- 
bably belongs  to  the  sixth  century,  and  is  now  in 
tlie  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  where  it  is  marked  9. 

D.  Codex  Cantabrigiensis,  or  Bezee. — This 
MS.  was  presented,  in  15S1,  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  by  Theodore  Beza.  It  is  a  Greek- 
Latin  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  the  Acts  of  the 
AjKistles,  with  a  single  fiagment  of  the  Catholic 
epistles.  Its  age  is  probably  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, though  many  have  assigned  it  to  the  tifth. 
Kipling,  Hug,  and  Scholz  think  that  it  was 
■written  in  Egypt ;  but  Scholz  has  given  some 
reasons  for  assigning  it  to  the  south  of  France, 
which  are  not  without  weight.  Credner  assents  to 
the  latter  opinion,  as  far  as  the  MS.  is  concerned; 
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while  he  thinks  that  the  text  is  of  Jewish-Chns- 
tian  origin,  and  attributes  it  to  Palesiine.  Great 
diversity  of  opinion  has  prevailed  ies|)ecting  th« 
quality  of  its  le.ding.^.  Ijislioji  Middleton,  at 
the  end  of  his  work  on  the  Gie-k  article,  depre- 
ciated it.  Matthaei  had  done  so  before.  Both 
have  unduly  lessened  its  value.  Dr.  Kiiiling 
jiulilished  a  fac-simile  of  it  at  Cambridge,  1793, 
2  vols,  folio. 

D.  Claromontanns,  or  Uegiiis,  107,  a  Greek- 
Latin  copy  of  Paul's  epistles,  marked  with  tiie 
same  letter  of  the  alplmbet  as  the  pieceiling,  but 
containing  a  dilierent  part  of  fiie  New  Testament. 
It  is  at  present  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris  :  it 
probably  belongs  to  tlie  eighth  century. 

E.  Codex  Basilecns.s. — This  MS.  has  many 
chasms,  and  sever.il  ))arts  of  it  have  been  written 
by  a  more  recent  hand  than  the  rest.  It  contains 
the  Gospels,  and  belongs  to  the  ninth  century. 

E.  LaiidiaiiHS.  having  once  belonged  to  Arch- 
bishop Laud,  and  now  in  the  Bodleian  Lii)rary. 
It  contains  the  .Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  a  Latin 
version,  and  wants  from  xx\  i.  29  to  xxviii.  26. 
This  MS.  belongs  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  cen- 
tury, and  was  published  by  Thomas  Hearne  at 
Oxford  in  1715,  octavo. 

E.  Sangermanensis. — This  is  a  Grt!ek-Lafin 
MS.  of  Paul's  epistles,  but  a  copy  of  the  Claro- 
montanus,  v/ith  vaiious  corrections.  It  belongs 
to  the  eleventh  century. 

F.  Codex  Boreeli,  containing  the  fotir  Gospels. 
It  has  been  collated  no  farther  than  Luke  x. 

F.  Coislinianns,  a  MS.  containing  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  Acts  ix.  21,  2-3.  It  belongs 
to  the  seventh  century. 

F.  Aztgiensis. — This  is  a  Greek-Latin  MS.  of 
Paul's  epistles,  now  in  the  liiiiary  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  It  belongs  to  the  tenth 
century. 

G.  Ilarleiamts,  in  the  British  Museum.  This 
is  a  MS.  of  the  (bur  Gosjiels,  but  with  many 
chasms.     It  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century. 

G.  Angelicus. — \  MS.  containing  the  Acts  of 
the  .Apostles,  with  the  Pauline  and  Catholic  epis- 
tles, belonging  to  the  .\iigelican  Lilirary  at  Rome. 
It  is  as  old  as  the  ninth  century.  In  the  Pauline 
epistles  it  is  maiked  I. 

G.  Boernerianiis,  a  Greek  MS.  of  Paul's 
Epistles,  with  an  interlinear  Ijatiri  version,  now 
in  the  Electoral  Library  at  Dresden.  It  wants 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  probably  belongs 
to  the  nintli  century.  Tlie  cliaiacters  show  an 
approach  to  the  cursive. 

H.  Woljii is,  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels,  with 
many  chasms.   It  belongs  to  the  eleventh  century. 

H.  Mtttinensis. — This  .MS.  contains  the  .\cts 
of  the  Apostles  written  in  \he  ninth  century;  but 
chapters  i.  1 — v.  2H,  were  added  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  xxvii.  1  to  tlie  end,  in  the  eleventh 
century.  With  the  Catholic  ejiistles,  It  contains 
the  Pauline,  written  in  cursive  letrei-s  (179),  and 
belongs  to  the  twelf'fli  ceirtury. 

H.    Coislinia/nis. — This    MS.    contains    frag 
ments  of  the  Pauline  epistles,  which  have  been 
printed  by  Montl'aucon  in  the  Bibliotheca   Cois- 
liniana.     According  to  Hug  it  belongs    to  th« 
sixth  century. 

J.  Cottonianns. — This  codex  contains  frag- 
ments of  Matthew  and  John's  Gospels.  It  bi» 
longs  to  the  sevetitli  or  eighth  century. 

K.    Codex  Cyjjrius,  formerly  Colbertimis,  5149 
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now  Regius,  63,  a  MS.  containing!;  the  Gospels. 
It  belongs  to  the  eightli  or  ninth  century,  pruhably 
the  latter,  arid  has  been  fully  collated  antl  de- 
ncribed  by  Scliolz  at  the  end  of  his  Cuicb  Crltica, 
4lo.,  Heidelbeig,  1820.  See,  however,  Schulz  in 
the  jirolegomena  to  Griesbacli,  vol.  i. 

L.  Regius,  62. — Tliis  MS.  contains  the  four 
Gospels,  with  several  mutilations.  It  is  of 
Egyptian  origin,  as  Griesliach  has  proved;  and 
belongs  to  the  ninth  century. 

M.  Regius,  4S,  containing  the  Gospels,  and 
belonging  to  the  tenth  century. 

N.  Vindobanensis  CcBsareus. — This  fragmen- 
tary MS.  contains  only  Luke  xxiv.  13-21  and 
39-49.     It  belongs  to  tlie  seventli  century. 

O.  Moniefalcomi,  a  MS.  containing  Luke 
xviii. 

P.  Guelpherbgfamts,  a  codex  rescriptus,  con- 
taining fragments  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  be- 
longing to  the  sixth  century. 

Q.  Guelpherhytanus,  also  a  rescript  MS.,  con- 
taining fragments  of  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and 
John,  and  belonging  to  the  sixth  century.  These 
two  MSS.  were  publislied  and  described  by 
Knittel  in  17b3. 

R.  Tubingeiisis. — This  fragment,  containing 
John  i.  38-50,  has  been  published  by  Reuss.  It 
Lieloiigs  to  the  seventh  century. 

S.  Vaticanus,  351. — Tliis  MS.  contains  the 
Gospels,  and  belongs  to  the  tenth  century. 

T.  The  Borgian  fragment,  part  of  a  Coptic- 
Gieek  MS.  brought  from  Egypt.  It  contains 
Joiin  vl.  28-67;  vii.  6 — viii.  31.  It  was  printed 
by  George  in  1789,  and  belongs  to  the  fourth  or 
more  prubal)ly  the  fiftli  century. 

U.  A  MS.  of  the  Gospels  in  St.  Mark's  Library, 
Venice.     It  belongs  to  the  tentli  century. 

V.  Mosquensis,  a  MS.  of  the  four  Gosjiels,  be- 
longing to  the  library  of  the  Holy  Synod  at 
Moscow.  It  wants  some  parts  of  Matthew,  and 
from  John  vii.  39  is  written  in  cursive  characters 
of  tlie  thirteenth  century  ;  tlie  first  part  belongs  to 
the  ninth  century. 

VV.  Regius,  a  fragment  containing  Luke  ix. 
30-47;  X.  12-22;  aiid  belonging  to  the  eighth 
century. 

X.  Landshutensis. — This  MS.  contains  the 
fom-  Gospels,  but  with  numerous  chasms  and  some 
suppknieiits.  It  belongs  most  probably  to  the 
tentli  century. 

Y.  Barberinus,  a  fragment  in  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Barberini  at  Rome,  containing  John 
xvi.  4— xix.  28.    It  belongs  to  the  ninth  century. 

Z.  Diiblinensis,  a  rescript,  exhibiting  the  Gospel 
of  Matthew,  but  in  a  very  imperfect  state.  It 
was  ]niblished  in  fac-siniile  by  IJr.  Barrett  (Dul)- 
lin,  1801,  4to.),  and  belongs  to  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. 

r.  Vaticanus. — This  fragment  contains  Mat- 
thew xix.  6-13;  XX.  6-22;  xx.  29— xxi.  19.  It 
belongs  to  the  seventli  century. 

A.  Sangallensis. — This  is  a  Greek-Latin  MS. 
of  the  Gosjiels,  made  by  the  monks  in  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Gallen.  It  was  jiublished  by  Retli- 
gius  at  Turin,  in  1836,  and  belongs  to  tlie  ninth 
century. 

Such  are  the  uncial  MSS.  iiilherto  collated. 
Those  written  in  the  cursive  character  are  de- 
♦  cribed  in  tlie  large  critical  editions  of  \^'etstein, 
Griesbach,  an<l  Scliolz;  and  in  the  Introduction 
vi  Michaelis,  up  to  the  period  wiicn  it  was  pub- 
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lished.  Tlie  other  Introductions  contaii.  descrip 
tions  of  several,  but  not  all  tiie  MSS. 

Three  cursive  MSS.  deserve  mention,  frow 
tlieir  connection  with  the  much-disputetl  passage. 
1  John  V.  7,  which  they  are  usually  quoted  al 
containing.  As  they  are  written  in  cursive  letters 
they  are  not  older  than  the  tenth  century. 

L  The  Codex  Montf.  rtianus,  or  Didilinensis 
belonging  to  the  library  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.  It  was  quoted  by  Erasmus,  under  the 
title  of  Codex  Brilanruciis.  It  is  written  on 
paper  in  r2mo.  size,  and  could  nut  have  been 
made  earlier  than  the  tilteentli  century.  It  follow? 
the  Vulgate  very  closely,  not  only  in  the  insertion 
of  the  niuch-dispiited  verse,  but  in  other  passages 
of  a  remarkable  character. 

2.  The  Codex  Ravianus,  or  Berollnensis. — 
This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  forgery 
copied  in  the  greater  ])art  of  it  from  the  Greel 
text  of  the  Complutenstaii  Polyglott,  ar.d  the  third 
edition  of  Stephens.  It  has  even  their  typogra- 
phical errors.  It  was  written  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  has  no  critical  value  (see  Pap- 
])eliiaum  s  Untersuchu7ig  d&r  Ruvischen  Gricchi- 
schen  Hatulschrift  des  Neuen  Testaments,  Berlin, 
1785,  8\o. ;  and  his  subsequent  treatise,  enti- 
tled, Codicis  Manuscripti  N.  T.  Grceci  Raviatu 
in  Biblioth.  Reg.  Berol.  pitblica  asservati  exanien, 
quo  ostenditur,  alteram  ejus  partem  majorem 
ex  editione  CotnjHutenai,  alteram  minorem  ex 
editione  Rob.  Stepha7ii  tertia  esse  descriptam, 
Berlin.  1796,  8vo  . 

3.  Codex  Ottobonianus  (298),  preserved  in 
the  Vatican.  This  MS.  contains  the  Acts  and 
epistles,  v.'itli  a  Latin  version.  Scholz  ascribes  it 
to  the  tifteenth  century.  It  has  no  critical  value, 
because  it  has  been  altered  in  many  cases  tu 
correspond  with  the  Vulgate.  In  it  the  disputed 
text  is  found  in  a  difl'erent  form  from  the  com- 
mon reading.  Instead  of  in  heaven,  it  has  from 
heave7ii  and  instead  of  o«  earth,  it  has  from  t/u 
earth. 

MSS.  are  generally  divided  by  the  moderr 
critics  of  Germany  into — I.  Such  as  were  wriftei 
before  the  practice  of  siichometry,  a  mode  o\ 
dividing  the  text  which  shall  be  explained  after 
wards.  2.  T\ie  stichoynetrical.  3.  Tliose  written 
after  stichometry  had  ceased.  So  Hug  and  Dii 
VVette  in  their  Introductions  to  the  New  Testa 
ment.  According  to  this  classilication  A,  B,  ant? 
C  belong  to  the  first  class ;  D,  D,  ^o  ,  to  tha 
second ;  and  by  far  the  greatest  number  to  tlie 
third.  We  have  alluded  to  them  under  th«  t»»o 
great  heads  of  icncial  and  cursive. 

In  examining  MSS.  and  comparing  then  ^na- 
racteristic  reaiiings,,it  is  not  easy  in  every  instance 
to  arrive  at  the  true  original  form  of  a  passage. 
Many  circumstances  are  to  be  taken  into  accoiJiit 
— many  cautions  must  be  obser\ed.  They  aie 
more  useful  in  detecting  interpolated  passages 
than  in  restoring  the  correct  reailing. 

The  rtading  of  an  older  MS.  is  prefeiable 
ceteris  paribus. 

In  determining  the  age  of  a  MS.  internal 
marks  liave  been  chiefly  followed,  such  as  the 
form  of  the  letters,  the  divisions,  abbreviations, 
the  nature  of  the  lines,  the  ))resence  or  absence  of 
the  accents,  &c.  TLese  particulars,  huv»ever,  ar« 
not  safe  criteria. 

Age  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  ensure  the  valii« 
of  the  text  of  a  MS.     The  copyist  may  have  been 
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guilty  of  neglii,'enco  or  inattention.  In  jiro^iovfion 
to  his  arcmacy  or  carelessness  will  the  auliioiify 
of  tlie  codex  he  greater  or  less. 

Aa;ain,  a  (luciiment  certainly  cojiied  from  one 
H'hich  is  very  ancient,  will  have  greater  authority 
than  an  earlier  taken  from  anotiier  of  no  great 
antiquity.  Tiiu«  a  MS.  of  the  eiglith  century 
may  have  been  directly  copied  from  one  of  the 
fifth,  and  consequently  the  former  will  he  en- 
titled to  greater  estimation  tlian  one  belonging  to 
the  seventh  century  transcribed  from  one  of  the 
sixth. 

In  determining  the  value  of  a  codex,  it  is  usual 
to  refer  to  the  country  wliere  it  was  wiilten. 
Griesbach  and  otliers  prefer  the  African;  Scholz, 
the  ConstuntinopoUtan.  With  respect  to  Hebrew 
MS*^.,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the  Spanish  are 
the  best.  The  Italian,  again,  are  superior  to  the 
German.  The  reading  contained  in  the  greater 
number  of  M'^'S.  is  preferaljle  to  that  of  a  less 
number.  Mere  majority,  however,  is  not  a  safe 
criterion.  A  majority  arising  from  independent 
sources,  or,  in  other  words,  of  those  belonging  to 
different  recensions,  can  alone  be  lelied  on  as 
decisive.  But  here  critics  are  nut  agreed  as  to 
the  number  of  recensions  belonging  to  Greek 
MSS.  Some  have  proposed  four,  some  t]nee, 
others  two.  Besides,  the  same  MS.  may  t)elong 
to  a  ditferent  recension  in  dilferent  parts  of  itself. 
In  others,  the  characteristic  readings  of  two  or 
three  recensions  are  mingled  together,  rendering 
it  difficult  to  deteimine  which  recension  or 
family  preponderates. 

Hebrew  MSS.  l)tlong  to  one  and  the  same  re- 
cension. It  is  true  that  some  have  distinguished 
them  into  Masorclic  and  Jntc-masorelic ;  but 
the  e-xistence  of  the  latter  is  a  mere  ticlion.  One 
great  family  alone,  viz.  the  Masoretic,  can  be 
ilistinctly  traced. — S.  D. 

MAON  (pyO;  Sept.  Viadiv),  a  town  in  the 
tribe  of  Jndah  (Josh.  xv.  55),  which  gave  name 
to  a  wilderness  where  David  hitl  himself  from 
Saul,  and  around  which  the  churlish  Nabal  had 
great  p!)ssessions  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  24,  25  :  xxv.  2). 
Jeroine  places  it  to  the  east  of  Daroma  (O/iOwasi. 
8.  v.  Maon).  The  name  does  rot  occur  in  mo- 
dern times,  and  Dr.  Roliinson  regards  it  as  one 
of  the  sites  (irst  identilied  by  himself.  Irl)y  and 
Mangles  were  in  the  neighlionrhood  in  ISlfS,  but 
di<l  not  detect  tliis  and  other  ancient  names. 
Robinson  finds  it  in  the  present  Main,  which  is 
about  seven  miles  south  by  east  from  Hebron. 
Here  there  is  a  conical  hill  about  200  feet 
high,  on  tlie  top  of  which  are  some  ruins  of  no 
great  extent,  consisting  of  foundations  (tf  hewn 
stone,  a  square  enclosme,  the  remains  jjrobably  of 
a  tower  or  castle,  and  .several  cisterns.  The  view 
from  tlie  summit  is  extensive.  This  is  Main. 
Tlie  traveller  fumd  here  a  iiand  of  peasants  keep- 
ing their  Hocks,  and  dwelling  in  raves  amid  the 
ruins  (Dibl.  Researches,  ii.  l'JO-196). 

MAR.\H  (n"l?p,  bitterness;  Sept.  Mapa). 
The  Isiaelites,  in  departing  iVom  Egyjit;  made 
some  stay  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
place  where  it  had  been  crossed  by  lliem.  From 
this  spot  they  proceeded  southward  for  three  days 
without  finding  any  water,  and  then  came  to 
» well,  the  waters  of'  winch  were  so  bitter,  that, 
tbirsty  as  they  weie,  they  could  not  drink  them. 
The  well  was  called  Marah  from   the  quality  of 


its  water.?.  This  name,  in  the  form  of  .^marah, 
is  now  l)orne  by  the  l)arren  bed  of  a  wii;ter 
torrent,  a  little  beyond  which  is  still  found  a 
well  called  Howara,  the  bitter  waters  of  which 
answer  to  this  description.  Camels  will  drink 
it  ;  but  the  thirsty  Arabs  never  p.irt.ike  of  it 
themselves;  and  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  water 
on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  which  they  cannot 
drink.  The  water  of  this  well,  when  first  taken 
into  the  mouth,  seems  insipid  rattier  than  iiitter, 
but  when  held  in  the  month  a  few  seconds  it  be- 
comes exceedingly  nan.seous.  The  well  ris«3 
within  an  elevated  mound  surrounded  by  sand- 
hills, and  two  small  date-trees  grow  near  it. 

The  Hebrews,  rMiaccustomed  us  yet  to  the 
hardships  of  the  desert,  and  having  been  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  their  full  of  the  best  water  in 
the  world,  were  mncli  distressed  by  its  scarcity 
in  the  region  whnrein  they  now  wandered;  and  in 
their  disapjKiintment  of  the  relief  exjiecteil  frum 
this  well,  ihey  muimureil  greatly  ag.iinst  Moses 
for  having  brought  them  into  such  a  dry  wihler- 
ness,  and  asked  him,  '  What  shall  we  drink  '?" 
On  Ibis  Moses  cried  to  Jehovah,  who  indicated  to 
l)im  'a  certain  free,'  on  throwing  the  liranches  of 
wh  ch  into  the  well,  its  waters  became  sweet  and 
fit  for  use.  The  view  which  has  been  taken  of  this 
transaction  by  the  present  writer  in  another  work 
(Pictorial  Hist,  of  Palestine,  jip.  20!',  210),  is 
here  introduced,  as  it  has  lieen  judged  satisfactory, 
and  as  no  new  information  on  the  snbj[^ect  lias 
since  lieen  obtained. 

'  The  question  connected  with  this  operation 
is — whether  the  effect  jiroceeded  from  the  in- 
herent virtue  of  the  tree  in  sweetening  bad  water  : 
or  that  it  had  no  such  virtue,  and  that  the  effect 
was  purely  miraculous.  In  support  of  the  former 
alternative,  it  may  be  asked  wliy  the  tree  .should 
have  been  pointed  out  and  used  at  all,  imle.-s  it 
liad  a  curative  virtue?  And  to  tiiis  the  answer 
may  beibund  in  the  numerous  instances  in  which 
God  manilests  a  purpose  of  working  even  his 
miracles  in  accordance  witli  the  general  laws  liy 
which  he  governs  the  world,  and  for  that  jiurpose 
dis»4uising  the  naked  exhibition  of  supernatural 
power,  by  the  interjiosition  of  an  apparent  cause  j 
while  yet  the  true  character  of  the  event  is  left 
indisputable,  by  the  utter  inadequacy  of  tiie 
apparent  cause  to  protluce,  by  itsell',  the  resulting 
eU'ect.  This  tends  to  show  that  the  tree,  or  jior- 
tion  of  it,  need  not  be  su]iposeil,  fVoin  the  mere 
fact  of  its  being  employed,  to  have  had  an  iri- 
lierent  curative  virtue.  It  had  not  iiecessarihj 
any  such  virtue;  and  that  it  positively  had  not 
such  virtue  seems  to  follow,  or,  at  least,  to  be 
rendered  more  than  probable  by  the  consiileiation 
— that,  in  the  scanty  and  little  diversified  vege- 
tation of  this  district,  any  such  very  desirable 
virtues  in  a  tree,  or  part  of  a  tree,  could  scarcely 
have  been  undiscovered  before  the  time  of  the 
history,  and  if  they  had  been  discovered,  could 
not  but  have  been  known  to  Moses ;  and  tlie 
divine  indication  of  the  tree  would  not  have  been 
needful.  And,  again,  if  the  corrective  qualities 
were  inherent,  l)ut  were  at  this  time  first  made 
known,  it  is  incrediiile  that  so  valuable  a  dis- 
covery would  ev  er  have  been  forgotten  ;  and  yel 
it  is  iTianifest  that  in  after-times  the  Hebrews  had 
not  the  knowledge  of  any  tree  which  could 
render  liad  water  drinkable;  and  the  i  liab-'.ant« 
of  the  desert   have  not  only  not  preserved   th» 
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knowledge  of  a  fact  wliicli  would  have  been  so 
important  to  tlieni,  but  have  not  discovered  it  in 
the  thiity-five  ceiitiuies  which  have  since  passed. 
This  is  shown  hy  fiie  inquiries  of  travellers,  some 
of  wliom  were  acfiiufed  l)y  the  wish  of  finding  a 
plant  which  might  s^nersede  the  miracle.  Biuck- 
hardt  confesses  that,  after  numerous  inquiries,  he 
could  never  learn  that  tlie  Aral)S  were  acquainted 
witii  any  plant  or  tree  possessing  such  qualities  ; 
but  he  regrets  tliat  iie  omitted  to  make  this  in- 
quiry at  IMarali  in  particular.  Lord  Lindsay, 
rememhering  tliis  regret,  did  make  particular 
inquiries  at  tiiat  i)lace.  "  I  asked  whether  tiiey 
had  any  meatis  of  sweetening  had  water,  and  he 
mentioned  the  mann,  a  gum  that  exudes  from 
the  tamarisk-tree,  and  the  juice  of  the  homr  berry. 
The  homr  plant,  ami  tarfah,  or  tamarisk-tiee, 
grow  in  great  aliiindance  in  Wady  Gliarandel. 
The  former  liears  small,  red,  jmcy  berries,  which 
they  squeeze  into  water  :  the  mann  has  a  strong 
aromatic  taste,  like  turpentine.  One  of  our 
guides  had  a  ])iece  of  it,  which  I  tasted  ;  they 
keep  it  in  casks,  melt  it  when  required,  and 
spread  it  on  their  bread  like  honey.  Some  have 
taken  it  for  the  miraculous  manna — too  absurd 
Sin  opinion  to  tie  confuted.  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  elVect  produced  on  the  bitter  waters 
of  Marah,  by  casting  in  the  tree,  shown  to  Moses 
by  the  Almighty  (or  '  something  of  a  tree,'  as  the 
Aral)ic  version  runs),  was  also  miraculous?  If 
not,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  mann  or  the 
homr  ywce  may  have  been  the  specific  employed. 
The  homr  is,  howev  er,  a  mere  shrub,  and  had  tiie 
whole  valley  for  miles  round  t)cen  full  of  tarfch 
trees,  or  homr  buslies,  :here  would  scarcely  have 
been  enough  to  sweeten  water  sufficient  (or  such 
a  host  as  that  of  Israel.  Moreover,  the  Israelites 
were  here  within  a  month  after  the  institution  of 
the  Passover,  at  the  vernal  equinox,  whereas  the 
mann  harvest  does  not  take  yjlace  till  June.  This 
alone,  1  think,  must  decide  the  question  in  favour 
of  the  mirac^^''  Tliis  traveller  goes  on  to  tell 
us  tliat  the  Hebrew  name  of  flie  tree  in  question 
M'as  alvah.  wlience  he  is  leil  to  conclude,  from  the 
analogy  of  the  names,  that  it  might  l)e  identified 
with  the  speciis  of  acai-ia  to  which  the  Arabians 
give  the  name  ut'  ellftf.  But  all  that  is  said  on 
this  point  gc^es  for  nothing,  as  it  liappens  that  the 
tree  is  tiot  called  in  Hel)rew  alvah,  nor  is  any 
name  given  to  it,  but  is  indicated  simply  as 
y]}  etz,  a  tree.  His  concluding  observation  is 
more  correct :  "Whatever  the  tree  was,  it  can 
Iiave  had  no  more  inherent  virtue  in  sweetening 
the  bitter  well  of  iMarah,  than  the  salt  had,  which 
procbiced  the  same  effect,  when  thrown  l)y  Klisha 
into  the  well  of  .lericho  ""  (Lindsay,  i.  263-5). 

'  This  leaves  little  to  be  said.  As  Lord  Lind- 
fay  ]iroposed  liis  (juestion  to  an  Arab,  who  could 
not  apprehen<l  his  jirecise  object,  tiirougli  an  in- 
terpreter, who  probably  apprehended  it  as  little, 
there  can  be  no  (iiiul)t  that  the  answer  applies  to 
the  suj)i)osition  that  he  wanted  to  know  how  a 
cup  of  bail  water  might  have  its  unpalateableness 
disguised,  so  as  to  be  made  drinkable;  and  it  is 
ntmch  the  same,  in  ^'ffvvt.  as  might  be  given  in 
this  coiuitry  to  a  similar  (jiiestion,  "  Put  a  little 
f'tgar,  or  a  liltle  lemon-juice  into  it."  Probably 
the  Hedouins  use  hoth  of  tlje  articles  mentioned — 
being  a  sweet  and  an  acid — in  iriaking  a  kind  of 
•he'bet.  It  will  not  d  i  to  think  of  the  Hebrew 
W  squHezi  >g   the  juice  of  little  red  berr  es,  or  as 


mixing  up  a  vegetable  gum  in  the  well  of  Marah, 
even  if  a.  sufficient  quantity  of  either  could  have 
been  procured  to  sweeten  water  enough  for  the 
thousands  of  Israel.  This,  therefore,  being  the 
only  case  in  which  the  Aral)s  of  Sinai  have  been 
brought  to  mention  the  only  articles  known  to 
them  as  used  for  the  indicated  pmpose,  does  the 
more  abundantly  prove  that  tliey  know  no  tree 
answering  to  the  description  which,  without  the 
miracle,  it  would  be  necessary  to  require  Iti 
this,  as  in  many  other  dealings  with  the  Sci  ipture 
miracles,  it  is  easier  to  understand  anil  believe 
the  miracle  itself  than  the  best  explanations 
which  have  been  given. 

'  The  Jewish  writers,  generally,  are  so  far  from 
looking  for  any  inherent  virtues  in  the  "  tree," 
that  they,  contrariwise,  affirm  that  its  natural 
quality  was  rather  to  make  that  bitter  which  was 
sweet,  than  to  sweeten  that  which  was  bitter. 
The  Targums  call  it  the  bitter  tree  Ardiphne, 
which  most  of  the  Hebrew  interpreters  take  to 
signify  the  same  to  which  botanists  give  the  name 
of  Rhodo-dcphne,  the  rose-laurel.' 

MARANATHA.     [Anathkma.] 

MARCHESHVAN  (l)C'n"1D ;  Josephus.^w- 
tiq.  i.  3.  3,  'yiap(Tovav7}s ;  the  Macedonian  Htlos) 
is  the  name  of  that  month  which  was  the  eighth 
of  the  sacred,  and  the  second  of  the  civil,  year  of 
the  Jews;  which  began  with  the  new  moon  ol 
our  November.  There  was  a  last  on  the  6th,  in 
memory  of  Zedekiah"s  being  bliiiiled,  after  he 
had  v/itnessed  tiie  slaughter  of  his  sons  (2  Kings 
XXV.  7). 

This  month  is  always  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
Testamei^it  by  its  numerical   designation;  except 

once,  when  it  is  called  Bui  (>13,  1  Kings  vi.  38* 
Sept.   BaaA).     According  to  Kimchi,  Hul  is    a 

shortened  form  of  the  Hebrew  ?1i'',  '  rain,'  frorr. 

?3^.  The  signifiration  oi  rain-month  is  exactly 
suitable  to  November  in  the  climate  of  Palestine. 

Others  derive  it  from  ??3.  .  Ilenfey,  availing 
himself  of  the  fact  that  the  Palmyn-ne  inscrip- 
tions express  the  name  of  the  goii  Baal,  accord- 
ing to  their  dialect ,  by  ^13  (as  71D7jy,  "\yKi^6- 
Xos),  has  ventured  to  suggest  that,  as  the  months 
are  often  called  after  the  deities,  Bui  may  have 
received  its  name  from  that  form  of  Haal  (^Monats- 
na7nen,  p.  1S2).  Tiie  rendering  of  the  Sept.  might 
have  been  a])pealed  to  as  some  sanction  of  this 
view.  He  sup]ioses  that  Marcheshvan  is  a  com- 
])onnd  name,  of  which  the  syllable  mar  is  taken 
iroiu  the  Zend  Ameretdt,  or  its  later  Persian  form 
Mordad;  anil  that  cheshiun  is  the  Persian  chezdn, 
'  autumn  :'  both  of  which  are  names  belonging  tc 
the  same  month  {I.  c.  p.  I3<).  sq.). — J.  N. 

MARESHAH  (nijhD  ;  Sept.  Ma/xaa),  a  town 
in  the  tribe  of  Jndah  iJosh.  xv.  14),  re-built  and 
hntified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron.  xi.  8).  The 
Ethiopians  under  Zerah  were  defeated  by  Asa  in 
the  valley  near  Mareshah  (2  Chron.  xiv.  9-13). 
It  was  laid  desolate  by  Judas  Maixabseus,  on  his 
march  from  Hebron  to  Ashdod  (1  Mace.  v.  65- 
68;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  6).  Josejjhus  men- 
tions it  among  the  towns  possessed  by  Alexander 
Jannaeus,  which  had  l)een  in  the  hands  of  the 
Syrians  (yl;;<i'j.  xiii.  15.  4):  but  by  Pomjiey  it 
was  restoreil  to  the  former  inhabitants,  and  at- 
tached to  the  province  of  Syria  {lb.  xiv.  4.  4"* 
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MM'esa  \¥as  anicnii;  (lie  towns  rebuilt  by  Gabinius 
(/5.  xiv.  5.  3^,  but  was  again  destroyed  by  the 
Partbians  in  their  irruption  against  Heiod  {lb. 
xiv.  5.  S).  A  ])lace  so  often  mentioned  in  his- 
tory must  have  bet-n  of  consideral)le  importance; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  again 
rebuilt.  The  site,  however,  is  set  down  by  Ktise- 
bi:is  and  Jerome  {Onomnst.  s.  v.  Morasthi),  as 
witiiin  two  miles  of  Eleutheropolis,  but  the  direc- 
tion is  not  stateil.  Dr.  Roliinson  (Bihl.  Reiearches, 
ii.  422)  found,  at  a  mile  and  a  \\a.M  south  of  the 
sile  of  Eleutheropolis,  a  remarkable  tel,  or  artificial 
hill,  with  fiiunchifions  of  some  buildings.  As 
tl)ere  are  no  other  ruins  in  the  vicinity,  and  as 
the  site  is  adniiiably  suited  for  a  fortress,  this,  he 
supposes,  may  have  been  Mareshah. 

MARK  Peuson  of  Mauk. — According  to 
ecclesiastical  testimonies  the  evangelist  Mark  is 
the  8iime  person  who  in  tiie  Acts  is  called  by  the 
Jewish  name  John,  whose  Roman  surname  was 
Marcus  (Acts  xii.  12,  25).  This  person  is  some- 
times called  sitiiply  John  (Acts  xiii.  5,  13) ;  and 
sometimes  Mark  (Acts  xv.  39). 

iVIary,  Mark's  mullier,  had  a  house  at  Jerusa- 
lem, in  which  the  Apostles  were  wont  to  assemble 
(Acts  xii.  12).  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
(iv.  10,  11)  Mark  is  nM-ntioned  among  the  assist- 
ants of  Paul,  and  as  being  one  of  the  converts  from 
Judaism.  From  tliis  passage  we  learn  also  that 
Mark  was  a  cousin  of  Harnabas,  which  circum- 
stance confirms  the  o|)iiiion  that  he  was  of  Jewish 
descent.  It  was  probably  Barnabas  who  first  in- 
troduced liiin  to  Paul.  He  accompanied  Paul 
and  Barnabas  on  tlicir  travels  as  an  assistant 
(Acts  xii.  25  ;  xiii.  5).  When  they  had  arrived 
in  Pampliylia,  Mark  left  tiieni  and  returned  to 
Jerusalem,  from  wliich  city  they  liad  set  out 
[Acts  xiii  13).  On  this  account  Paul  refused  to 
ake  Mark  with  liim  on  his  second  apostolical 
ouriiey, 'and  so  Barnabas  took  Mark,  and  sailed 
unto  Cyprus'  (Acts  xv.  37-39).  It  seems,  how- 
ever, tliat  JIark,  at  a  later  period,  l)ecanie  recon- 
ciled to  Paul,  since,  according  to  Coloss.  iv.  10, 
and  Piiilem.  21,  he  was  with  the  apostle  during 
lis  first  cajitivity  at  Rome;  and  accortlirjg  to 
2  Tim.  iv.  11,  lie  was  also  with  him  during  his 
second  captivity.  The  passage  in  Colossians 
jiroves  also  that  he  was  about  to  undertake  for 
Paul  a  journey  to  Colosse. 

Tiiere  is  a  unanimous  ecclesiastical  tradition 
that  Mark  was  tiie  companion  and  fp/xrivevrris 
of  Peter.  Tliis  tradition  is  the  more  credible,  as 
the  New  Testament  does  not  contain  any  passage 
Jiat  could  have  led  to  its  invention.  Since,  ac- 
cording to  Acts  xii.  12,  Peter  was  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  as  a  tViend  at  the  house  of  Mark's  mother, 
ne  may  (lerhajis  be  consideied  as  flie  S|)iritual 
father  of  Mark.  From  the  works  of  Papias  (Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39)  it  appears  tliat  Mark  could 
not  have  been  a  direct  disciple  of  Clirist.  Hence 
it  seems  to  follow  that  the  statement  of  Origen, 
that  Mark  was  one  of  tiie  seventy  disciples  of 
Cliiist,  is  iiiconect  ,  see  Originis  Opera,  edit.  De 
la  Rue,  torn.  i.  p.  807).  If  t'.ie  expression  in  1  Pet, 
V.  13, -^  cryfe«\€/cTT7,  means  the  congregation  of 
Peter,  the  word  vi6s  would  signify  a  spiritual 
ion,  in  wb.ich  case  we  could  refer  this  teim  only 
to  the  evangelist  Mark  mentione<l  in  the  Acta. 
Tiiis,  howevi  r.  is  doubtful,  because  we  siiould  in 
tiiat  case  lather  expect  tiie  word  tskvov.  We 
l«am  irom   Lule  iv.  38,  and    1  Cor.  ix.  15,  that 
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Peter  was  married,  and  from  Eusebius  (^Hisi. 
Eccles.  iii.  30)  that  lie  liad  children.  Hence  we 
may  well  refer  the  word  crvviKhtKrii  to  the  v/ifeol 
the  Apostle,  and  imderstand  vlos  to  mean  his  real 
son.  It  is  by  no  means  unliKely  that  after  Paul 
had  quitted  the  scene.  Mark  shoulil  have  united 
himself  to  Peter,  with  whom  he  had  been  on 
frientlly  terms  at  an  early  ))eiioil  of  his  life.  In 
case  that  Paul  is  not  considered  the  author  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  may  say  that  Timothy 
also  attached  himself  to  anotiier  teacher  alter  tiie 
death  of  that  apostle  (see  the  Commentaries  on 
Heb.  xiii.  23).  The  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
connection  between  Mark  and  Peter  is  so  old  and 
resjiectabie,  that  it  cannot  lie  called  in  question. 
It  first  occurs  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
century,  and  proceeds  from  the  j)resbyler  John 
(Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39);  it  afterwards  a])pears 
in  Iren8eus(^f/i'.  Ha-r.  iii.  1.  1,  and  x.  6);  in  Ter- 
tullian  {Contra  Mart.  iv.  5)  ;  in  Clemens  Alesan- 
drinus,  Jerome,  and  others.  The  question  arises, 
what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  expression  ep/U?j- 
v^vTy)S  nerpou,  which  is  em]iloyed  even  liv  the  jires- 
byter  John.  It  was  formerly  sujiposed  thatiMaik 
was  thereby  described  as  being  the  interpreter  of 
Peter,  who  was  said  to  l)e  unacquainted  with 
Greek.  This  0])inion  was  entertaineil  by  Eich- 
horn,  Bertholdt,  and  Kuiiioel.  But  Fritsclie,  in 
his  Commentarius  in  Marcmn  xx":i.,  has  a|)pealetl 
to  the  testimonies  of  ancient  writers  in  order  to 
prove  that  Mark  was  called  ipfi.7}v(VT7]s,  because 
lie  wrote  down  what  Peter  taught  by  word  of 
mouth.  A<;cordiiig  to  our  opinion,  Mark  was 
called  fp/xrjvivrris  because  he  was  the  assistant 
of  Peter,  and  either  orally  or  in  writing  com- 
municated and  develojied  what  Peter  taugiit. 
The  sense  in  which  the  ancients  emjdoyed  the 
word  in/erjjres  may  be  clearly  understood  from 
the  passage  in  Jerome  (/ipistola  cxx.  ad  Hedi- 
biam.  cap.  xi.).  It  is  there  stated  that  although 
Paul  had  the  gift  of  various  languages,  as 
may  be  seen  from  1  Cor.  xiv.  18,  he  was.. still 
not  able  'divinorum  senstium  majestatem  digno 
Graeci  eloquii  explicare  sermone  ;'  that  is,  '  to 
express  the  majesty  of  divine  truth  in  a  sufliciently 
oratorical  Greek  style"  (comp.  Epistola  cd  Aly- 
asiam,  quacst.  x.).  Jerome  adds,,'  Haliebat  eigo 
Titum  interpretem  ;  sicut  et  beatus  Petius  Mar- 
cum,  cujus  Evaiigelium  Peiro  nanaiife,  et  illo 
scribente,  compositum  est.  Denique  et  diiae 
ejiistoliE  quae  feruntur  Petri,  stilo  mtus  et  cha- 
racteie  discrepant,  structuraque  veiborum.  Ex 
quo  intelligimus  pro  necessitate  reruin,  diversis 
eum  usum  interiiretibus.' — '  Tiierefore  lie  had 
Titus  for  a  secretary,  as  the  blessed  Peter  had 
Mark,  whose  Gospel  was  ci)mpos»^d  by  him  after 
the  dictation  of  I'eter.  The  two  Ejiistles  of 
Peter  which  are  in  circulation  ditler  from  each 
other  in  character  and  style.  Hence  we  ]iercei\e 
that  he  was  comjielled  by  circumstances  to  em- 
ploy dift'erent  s^jcretariis.' 

It  is  quite  evident  that  in  this  passage  interjires 
cannot  mean  an  *  interiiieter '  or  '  translator,'  but 
rather  the  person  who  develops  and  puts  into 
style  the  discourses  of  another.  From  the  followiiijj 
passage  we-learn  that  this  does  not  merely  refel 
to  wriiten  composition  :  — /U€Ta  t))v  tovtwv  (Peter 
and  Paul)  t^oSoi'  MdpKus  6  fiadip-i^s  Kal  fftujj* 
vfvT-.^s  Tlerpov.  Kal  avrhs  to  inrh  nerpov  ki]pvi^<t6' 
ufva  fyypdcpMS  rifuv  Trapa.'SthwK^  (  Eiisetiius,  Hint. 
Eccles.  v.  8). —  'After  i>ie  departure  of  Pete.r  and 
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Paul,  Mur1<,  flie  (lisci))li>  and  secretary  (interprcs) 
of  Poter,  tninsmitted  to  ns  in  \vritiii;j-  what  Peter 
had  preached.'  It  is  evident  that  Maik  is  here 
calJed  (pij.7}f€VTr]s  without  reference  to  his  au- 
thorslnp. 

Eusehiiis  represents  (Wist.  Eccles.  ii.  15)  from 
the  later  life  of  Mark,  that  he  was  with  Peter  at 
Rome.  Epljihanius  and  others  inform  us  that 
lie  introduced  ttje  Gospel  into  Egypt,  founded  the 
church  at  Alexandria,  and  that  he  died  in  tlie 
eighth  year  of  Nero's  reign. 

Tub  Gospei,  of  Mark. — The  same  ancient 
authors  wi;o  call  I\[ark  a  /taOrjTTjs  (disciple)  and 
epurjye<;T-h,s  (secretary)  of  Peter,  state  also  that  lie 
wrote  liis  (Tosj)el  according  to  the  discourses  of  tiiat 
Apostle.  The  most  ancient  statement  of  this  fact 
is  that  of  the  presliyter  John  and  of  Papias,  which 
we  quote  verbatim  from  Kusebius  (^Ilist.  Eccles.  iii. 
39)  as  follows  :  Map/coy  jxhu  ep/xrjveuTrjs  Tlerpov 
yei'oixevos,  cxra  i/j.vriuoi'euffet/,  a/cpi/3u)f  iyparpev,  ov 
fxev  rot  ra^et  to;  vttu  rod  Xpiarov  t)  AexOevra  ^ 
■fpaxdffTa'  uvre  yap  iJKOvae  rod  Kvp'ou,  ovre 
Trap-qKoKovBriffiV  avTw  vffTfpou  Se.  ws  k'(priy,  TlfTpcJ, 
Ss  irphi  ra?  xp^''^^  inoifiTo  ras  SiSanrKaKias^  dw' 
oix  fi'S'Tep  avvra.^11/  riov  KxipiaK^iv  itoiovii.ivo^ 
Koyicev.  "CldTe  oi'Sej'  'quapre  MdpKO?  ovrcos  ivia. 
ypar^as  w^  a.irf:fxvr]ixovivffiv.  'E)/t<y  yap  e'lron'/caTO 
irpSvoiav,  ToS  fir]Sfv  6:v  ^Kovae  TrapaXnruv,  ^ 
rS/evcrcurdai  ti  h>  ahrois- — '  Mark  having  become 
secretary  to  Peter,  whatever  he  put  into  style  he 
wrote  with  accuracy,  liut  did  not  ol)serve  the 
cl:Tonological  order  of  the  discourses  and  actions 
of  Cnrist,  because  he  was  neither  a  hearer  nor  a 
folb)wer  ot  the  Lord  ;  but  at  a  later  period,  as  I 
have  said,  wrote  for  Heter  to  meet  the  requisites 
of  instruction,  hnt  by  no  means  with  the  view  to 
fiunish  a  connected  digest  of  the  discourses  of 
our  Lonl.  Consequently  Mark  was  not  in  fault 
when  he  wrote  (h)wn  circumstances  as  he  recol- 
lected them  ;  for  he  bad  oidy  tlie  intention  to  omit 
nothing  of  what  lie  had  heard,  and  not  to  mis- 
represent anytliing.'  Critics  usually  ascribe  all 
these  words  to  the  presbyter.  Schmidt  especially 
observes,  in  his  Einleitiaig  ins  Netie  Testatnent 
Nachtrdge  (p.  270),  that  he  himself  had  errone- 
ously qui>te<U  this  testimony  as  the  words  of 
Papias ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  words  uis 
((priv  do  not  allow  us  to  consider  all  this  passage 
as  belonging  to  flie  presl)yter.  Papias  had  not 
before  his  eyes  a  liook  of  the  presliyter,  and  he 
seems  to  have  alluded  to  that  passage  of  his  own 
work  to  which  Eusehius  refers  in  his  second  book 
(ch.  XV.),  in  which  work  Papias  had  given  some 
account  respecting  the  life  of  this  evangelist. 
According  to  tiiis  view  it  seems  that,  with  the 
words  ovTf  yap  i^Kovcre,  there  iiegins  an  explana- 
tion of  the  words  of  the  presliyter. 

It  has  been  observed  in  the  article  Gospei, 
that  this  passage  has  been  made  use  of  in  order 
to  disprove  t'le  existence  of  an  ojally  fixed  evan- 
gel ium-iradition,  since  it  is  here  stated  that  Peter 
preached  as  circumstances  required.  To  this  we 
replied  that  Pajilas  considers  the.  Gospel  of  Mark 
lo  be  the  retlex  of  the  discourses  of  Peter,  in 
whicii  character  they  are  described^  by  tiie  pres- 
byter;  and  since  the  Gospel  of  Mark  really 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  the  ac- 
count of  the  jiresbyter  does  not  imply  that  tlie 
discourses  of  Peter  could  not  likewise  have  con- 
iaijied  a  gketch  of  iiis   life.     The  presbyter  only 
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says  that  P(  ter  did  not  furnish  a  complete  life 
of  .lesus.  embracing  a  history  of  his  infancy, 
youth,  &c.  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  account  of 
Peter  was  in  some  resj^ects  incomplete,  since  he, 
as  Papias  states,  otnitted  various  circumstances. 
Schleiermacher,  and  after  him  Strauss,  hare 
turned  tiiis  into  an  argument  against  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.  They  assert  that  this  Gospel  is  a 
(Tvvrd^is,  which,  if  not  chronological,' is  at  least 
a  concatenation  according  to  the  subjects.  Now 
the  presbyter  states  that  Maik  wrote  ou  rd^ei, 
without  order.  By  this  expression  they  consider 
all  such  arrangement  excluded;  consequently 
they  infer  tiiat  the  ])resbyter  John,  the  old  dis- 
ciple of  the  Lord,  spoke  of  another  Mark.  We 
learn,  lu)wever,  from  what  Papias  adds,  how 
Papias  himself  understood  the  words  of  the  pres- 
byter; and  we  perceive  tliat  he  ex])lains  ov  li^d 
by  ivia  ypa^pas,  meriting  isolated  facts.  Hence 
it  appears  that  the  words  ov  ra^ei  signify  only 
incompleteness,  but  do  not  preclude  all  and 
every  so't  of  arrangement. 

It  would  be  arbitrary,  indeed,  to  suppose  that 
another  Mark  had  an  existence  in  the  earliest 
times  of  Christianity,  without  having  any  his- 
torical testimony  for  such  a  su])position.  There  is 
no  indication  that  there  was  any  other  Mark  in 
the  early  times  of  Christianity  besides  the  Mark 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  who  is  also  reported  to 
have  been  the  author  of  that  Gospel  which  bears 
his  name. 

We  have  mentioned  in  the  article  Luke  that, 
according  to  Irenaeus,  the  Gospel*  of  Mark  and 
Luke  were  written  later  than  tiiat  of  Matthew  ; 
and  according  to  a  tradition  ])ieserved  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus,  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke  j)receded  that  of  Mark.  Tiie  chronolo- 
gical order  of  the  Gospels  is,  according  to  Origen, 
the  same  in  which  they  follow  each  other  in  the 
codices.  Irenaius  (^Adverstis  Hcereses,  iii.  1) 
states  that  Mark  wrote  after  the  death  of  Peter 
and  Paul ;  but,  according  to  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus (Hypoti/pos.  vi.)  and  Eusehius  {Hist. 
Eccles.  vi.  14),  he  wrote  at  Rome  while  Peter 
was  yet  living.  These  various  data  leave  us  in 
uncertainty. 

If  tiie  opinions  concerning  the  rslation  of  Mark 
to  Matthew  and  Luke,  wiiich  Save  l)een  current 
since  tlie  days  of  Griesbacn,  were  correct,  we 
might  be  able  to  form  a  true  idea  concerning  the 
chronological  succession  in  wliich  the  first  tiiree 
Gospels  were  written.  Griesbach,  Saunier, 
Strauss,  and  many  others,  state  it  as  an  unques- 
tionable fact,  that  the  Gos[iel  of  Mark  was  merely 
an  aliridgment  of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and 
Luke.  De  Wette,  even  in  the  latest  ei'.ifion  of 
his  Einleilung,  1842,  calls  this  ojiinion  erwiesen, 
'  demonstrated'  (see  pp.  lot)  and  157).  The  value 
of  such  demonstrations  may  be  learned  from  what 
appears  to  De  Wette  the  most  certain  proof  of  the 
alleged  fact,  viz.  that  the  statements  of  Mark 
concerning  the  temptathn  of  Christ  are  merely  a* 
abridgment  of  other  sources.  But  we  do  not 
perceive  why  it  should  be  impossible  to  furnish  a 
condensed  statement  from  oral  communications. 

Weisse,  Wolke,  and  Bauer,  on  the  other  hand, 
have,  in  recent  times,  asserted  that  the  Gospl  of 
Mark  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Gospels, 
that  Luke  amplified  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and 
that  Matthew  made  additions  to  both.  Weisse 
and   Wolke   employ   some    very  artificial   exfe- 
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lient^s  in  order  tci  explain  linw  it  liappsnerl  tlia', 
if  Luke  and  Matlhow  transcribed  Maik,  there 
iliould  liave  arisen  a  considera-ble  diffeverice 
both  in  words  and  contents.  VVoli<e  especially 
ftcciisps  Luke  and  Matthew  of  intentional  mis- 
representations. The  author  of  Kritik  der  Evan- 
gelischen  Geschlchtc  dcr  SynopUker,  Leipzig, 
1811.  goes  still  fiirtlier. 

The  folh)wing  examples  will  explain  the  fore- 
going observation.  If  Mark,  in  ch.  i.  21-28, 
aSridged  Luke,  ch.  iv.  31-37,  what  could  have 
induced  him,  altliongh  usually  retaining  the 
same  sentences,  nevertheless,  for  naGriXScv  to 
«ubstitute  ilcTTTopiuovrcu. ;  for  pl-i,iav,  a-rrafxx^ixv ; 
for  iyit'eTO  6d/.itio3,  ^0a/j.^r)dr]<Tai/ ;  .ind  for  jjx"^' 
\vo{i,&c.f  Hut  if  Mark's  Gospel  was  earlier 
than  that  of  Luke,  what  could  have  induced  the 
'atter  to  change  tiie.-^e  words  in  copying  tiie  Gos- 
pel of  the  for!T!er '?  According  to  Wolke,  in  his 
book  eniifled  Der  Urevangelist,  1^38,  p.  5SJ,  sq  , 
Luke  has,  in  an  arbitrary  manner,  changed  a 
collection  of  proverbial  sayings  into  the  Sermon 
on  tlie  Mount,  and  inseited  JVIaik  iii.  Ifi;  while 
Matthew  again  lias  amplilicd  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  of  Luke  (p.  6-5,  sq.)  ! 

Wolke  lias  left  his  rea<li'rs  in  doubt  liow  much 
tliese  evange-lists  to.ik  from  historical  documents; 
but  Bauer  has  distinctly  asserted  that  Mark  pro- 
duced the  contents  of  Ids  book  from  his  imagina- 
tion, and  that  his  fictitious  narrative  was  extended 
and  spun  out  by  the  other  evangelists.  Such 
assertions  are  so  utterly  groiuidless  that  they  do 
not  require  to  be  formally  re.'uted. 

lu  the  article  Gosi-Ei.s  we  have  stated  our  opi- 
nion concerning  the  rel.itive  p  )sition  in  whicli  the 
evangelists  stand  to  each  other.  We  do  not  see 
any  reason  to  contradict  the  unanimous  tradition 
of  antiquity  concerning  the  dependence  of  Mark 
upon  Peter.  We  deem  it  possiljle,  and  even  pro- 
bable, that  Luke  rpad  Mark,  and  that  he  also 
alludes  io  hiin  by  reckiining  him  among  the 
v6kKoi,  the  many,  who  ii.id  written  gospel  history 
before  him.  This  supposition,  however  is  by  no 
means  necessary  or  certain  ;  and  it  is  still  possible 
that  Maik  wrote  after  Luke.  Some  of  the  ancient 
testimonies  which  we  lia\e  quoted,  namely,  tliose 
of  Irenaeus,  Clemens  Alexandriims,  Jerome,  and 
»tliers,  state  that  Mark's  Gospel  was  written  at 
Rome.  In  favour  of  tins  opinion  there  have  lieen 
urged  some  so  called  Latinisms ;  for  instance, 
in  ch.  XV.  Ij,  Tw  o'x^  V  rb  'iKavhir  iroirjcrai,  and 
ch.  V.  23,  ifTx^Tocs  eX"-  These  expressions  are, 
however,  rather  Graecisms  man  Latinisms.  Others 
appeal  to  wor<ls  which  have  a  Latin  origin,  such 
as  (TTreKoifAaTwp,  icevrvpioiv^  ^fVrrjs,  (ppayeWoce ; 
but  these  are  military  terms  wliich  the  Greeks 
adopted  from  the  liumans.  The  words  ^eartis 
and  <ppaye?i,A6u  occur  in  other  Greek  authors. 
The  use  of  the  word  Kivrvpiuiv  is  rather  sur- 
prising, siiice  in  the  other  New  Testament  writers 
we  find  kKarivTapx"^  ■'^"'^  eKa.Toy~apxVi-  In  our 
Opinion  these  Latinisms  cannot  prove  much  i-e- 
Jpecting  the  loc.ility  iji  which  Mark's Gos|pel  was 
written;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  written  for 
Gentile  Christians.  This  a]ij)ears  from  the  expla- 
nation of  Jewiali  customs  (ch.  vii.  2,  11  ;  xii.  IS; 
xiii.  3;  x\v.  12;  xv.  (),  42).  The  same  view  is 
confirmed  by  the  scarcity  of  qu(*tatioiis  from  the 
Old  Testament,  perhaps  also  Ity  the  absence  of 
tiie  genealogy  of  Christ,  and  by  the  omissum  of 
tie  Sermon  tn   the   Mornit,  which   explains  the 
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relation  of  Christ  to  the  Old  Testament  dispen- 
sation, and  whicli  was,  theiefore,  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  Matthew. 

'I'he  characteristic  peculiarity  of  Mark  as  an 
author  is  particularly  manifest  in  two  jioints: 
1.  He  repoits  rather  the  works  than  the  dis- 
courses of  our  Saviour ;  2.  lie  gives  details  more 
minutely  and  graphically  than  Matthew  and 
Luke;  for  instance,  he  describes  the  cures  effected 
by  Jesus  more  exactly  (iv.  31,  41;  vi.  5,  13; 
vii.  ''.3  ;  viii.  23).  He  is  also  more  ])articular  in 
stating  definite  numbers  (v.  13,42;  vi.7,  14,  30j, 
and  furnishes  mi, re  exact  dates  and  times  (i.  3"2, 
3.5;  ii.  1,26;  iv.  26,  35;  vi.  2;  xi.  II,  19,  20,&c.). 

It  may  lie  that  these  characteristics  of  Mark 
originated  from  his  connection  with  Peter.  With 
more  certainty  we  may  ascribe  to  Mark  him- 
self ceitain  peculiarities  of  tlicfion  and  phrase- 
ology ;  for  instance,  the  frequent  use  of  the  word 
exidiios,  and  his  jiredileclion  for  diminutives  (v 
23,  39,  41),  41,  42 ;  vi.  22,  2S  ;  vii.  2>,  28). 

MosfOf  the  materials  of  Mark's  narialive  occur 
also  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  He  has,  however, 
sections  exclusively  belonging  to  himself,  viz. 
iii.  21,  31,  sq.  ;  vi.  17,  .sq.  ;  xi.  11  ;  xii.  28,  sq. 
These  peculiar  statements  of  Mark  have  an  en- 
tiiely  hist  jrical  character:  consequently  we  deem 
it  r.njnstifiable  in  Strauss  anil  De  Welte  to  endea- 
vour to  (le])reciafe  them  by  calling  them  arbitrary 
additions. 

We  mention  the  conclusion  of  Mark's  Gosjiel 
separately,  since  its  genuineness  may  be  called  in 
question. 

Among  the  Codices  MajuscuU  the  Codex  B. 
ondts  ch  xvi.  9-20  altogether,  and  several  of  the 
Codices  Mmiisctdi  inai  k  this  section  witli  asterisks 
as  doubtful.  Several  ancient  Fathers  and  authors 
of  Schcliu  state  that  it  wiis  wanting  in  some  ma- 
nuscripts. We  cannot,  however,  sujipose  that  it 
v/as  aibitrarily  addeil  l)y  a  copyist,  siiice  at 
present  all  codices,  except  B.,  and  all  ancient 
versions  contain  it,  and  the  Fathers  in  general 
quote  it.  We  may  also  say  tliat  Maik  could  not 
have  concluded  his  (iospel  with  ver.  8,  uidess  he 
had  been  accidentally  ];revented  fioin  finishing 
it.  Hence  Michael  is  and  Hug  have  inferred 
that  the  addition  was  matle  by  the  evangelist  at 
a  later  peri<id,  in  a  similar  manner  as  John  made 
an  adilitiou  if;  ch.  xxi.  of  his  Gospel.  Perhaps  also 
an  intimate  friend,  or  an  amanuensis,  supplied  the 
defect.  If  either  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  well 
founded,  it  may  be  imderstood  why  several  codices 
w'^re  formeily  without  this  conclusion,  and  why, 
iievt  rtlieless,  it  was  found  in  most  of  them. 

Among  the  various  commentaries  on  the  Gospel 
of  Maik,  wiiicli  have  been  published  in  modern 
times,  the  following  deserves  to  be  specially  men- 
tioned :  Erangeliiim  Marci  rcceiistdt,  c.t  cuin 
Commeiitariis  perpehtis  edidit,  C.  F.  A.  Fiitsclie, 
Lipsiw,  1830.  This  author  does  not  enter  much 
into  the  explanation  of  Biblical  thoufihta  aii<l 
truths,  but  he  has  fiuiiished  very  valuable  contri- 
liMtions  for  the  critical  study  of  the  language. — ■ 

A.  T. 

Marriage.— The  LEvmAi-E  Law.  — The 
divine  origin  of  marriage,  and  the  primitive  state 
of  the  institution,  are  clearly  recorded  in  the  in- 
stance (i{  the  first  human  \mv  (Gen.  ii.  18-LJi<;, 
v/I'*;nce  it  a]i)iea's  that  woman  was  made  after 
man  t(t  be  '  a  heiper  suited  to  him  '  The  iiArraritt* 
is  calc(date<l  to  convey  exalteil  ideas  of  the  iiifti- 
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tution.  It  is  in(rO(l\iced  by  a  declaration  of  itie 
Lord  God,  tliat  '  it  is  not  good  that  tlie  n»aii  should 
be  alone'  (\er.  IH);  of  the  tiutli  of  wliicli  Adam  liad 
necome  convinced  liy  ex]<ei ieiice.  In  order  still 
further  (o  enliven  his  sense  of  Ids  deficiency,  the 
various  spscies  of  creatures  are  made  to  pass  in 
review  before  iiiin,  '  to  see  what  he  wotdd  call 
tliem  ;'  on  which  occasion  lie  could  behold  each 
species  accom))anied  by  its  approijriate  helper,  and 
upon  collciudin^'  his  task  would  become  still 
more  atlectiiigly  av.are,  tliat  amid  all  animated 
nature  '  there  was  not  found  an  help  meet  for 
himself.'  It  was  at  this  juncture,  when  his  heart 
was  thus  thoroughly  prepared  to  aiipreciate  the 
intended  blessini?,  that  a  divine  slumber  (Se]»t. 
iKffraiTts),  or  trance,  fell  upon  him — a  state  in 
which,  as  in  after  ages,  the  exercise  of  the  external 
■senses  lieing  sus])ended,  the  mental  ]M)wer8  are 
])eculiarlv  prepared  to  receive  revelations  from 
God  (fieii.  XV.  12;  Acts  x.  10;  xxvii.^  17;  2 
Cor.  xii.  2).  His  exclamation  wl)en  Eve  was 
brought  to  him  sliows  that  he  had  been  fully  con- 
scious of  the  circumstances  of  her  creation,  and 
had  been  instructed  l)y  them  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  relation  which  would  thenceforth  subsist  be- 
tween them.  '  The  man  said,  this  time,  it  is  Inine 
of  my  bone,  and  llesh  of  my  flesh  ;  this  shall  be 
called  woman,  for  out  of  man  was  this  taken  " 
(New  Translation  by  the  Rev.  D.  A.  De  Sola,  «&c. 
Lond.  J).  8).  Tiie  remaining  words,  '  for  this 
cause  shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  mother, 
and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife,  and  they  (two) 
shall  be  one  liesh,'  which  might  otherwise  seem  a 
Iffoleptical  announcement  l)y  the  historian  of  the 
social  obligations  of  marriage,  are  by  our  Lord 
ascribed  to  the  Divine  agent  concerned  in  the 
transaction,  either  uttered  by  iiim  personally, 
or  ijy  the  mouth  of  Ailam  while  in  a  state  of 
inspiration.  '  Have  ye  not  read  that  lie  that 
made  them  at  the  l)eginning,  made  them  male 
and  female,  and  said,  for  this  cause,'  &c. 
(Matt.  xix.  4,  5).  It  is  a  highly  important 
circumstance  iu  this  transaction,  that  God  cie- 
ated  only  o/ie  female  for  one  man,  and  united 
them — a  circumstance  which  is  the  \ery  liasis  of 
our  Lords  reasoning  in  the  passage  against 
divorce  and  re-niairiage  ;  but  which  basis  is  lost, 
and  Ins  reasoning  consequently  rendered  incon- 
clusive, liy  the  in-iltenlionof(-ur  translators  to  the 
absence  of  the  article,  '  lie  made  them  apaey  Ka\ 
efjAu,'  a  male  and  a  female, '  and  said,  they  shall 
become  one  flesh;  so  that  they  are  no  more  two, 
fiut  one  flesh.  What,  therefore,  God  hatli  joined 
together,  let  no  man  juit  asunder.'  'Tiie  weight 
of  our  Liiri  's  argument,"  says  Camjihell,  '  lay  in 
this  circumstance,  that  God  at  first  created  no 
more  than  a  single  ])air,  one  of  each  sex,  whom 
he  united  in  the  bond  of  marriage,  and,  in  so 
doing,  exhibited  a  standard  of  that  union  to 
all  generations."  'Tlie  word  Siio,"  iie  observes, 
'  has  indeed  no  word  answering  to  it  in  the 
present  Masoietic  editions  o''  the  Hehrew  Bible, 
Imt  it  is  found  in  the  Samaritan,  Septuagint, 
Vulgate,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  versions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  all  the  quotations  of  the  ]ms- 
sage  in  the  New  Testament  (Matt.  xix.  T) ;  Mark 
X.  8;  1  Cor.  vi.  16  ;  Ejjhes.  v.  31),  and  it  may  be 
reaaonably  concluded  iliat  the  ancient  reading  in 
the  Old  Testament  was  the  same  with  that  in  the 
New '  (  The  Four  Gospels,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  \).  427,  Lond. 
1187}.     The  apostacy  introduced  a  new  feature 
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rnfo"  the  institution,  namely,  the  subjection  of  tht 
wife's  will  to  that  of  her  huslianil  (Gen.  iii.  10} 
comp.  Num.  XXX.  6-16).  The  jirinntiie  oiodel 
was  adhered  to  even  by  Cain,  who  seer.>s  to  have 
had  but  one  wife  (Gen.  iy.  17).  Polygamy,  on« 
of  the  earliest  develo]iments  of  human  d'geneiacy, 
was  introduced  by  Lamecli.  who  '  towk  iiiito  him 
two  wives'  (Gen.  iv.  19;  circa  2871  u-c).  The 
intermarriage  of  '  the  Sous  t)f  God,"  i.  e.  the  wor- 
shippers of  the  true  God,  with  '  the  daughters  of 
men,"  i.e.  the  irreligious  (u.c.  2168),  is  the  next 
incident  in  the  history  of  marriage.  They  in- 
dulged in  unrestrained  ])()lygiimy,  '  they  took 
them  wives  of  all  that  they  chose."  From  this 
event  may  be  dated  that  headlong  degen  racy  of 
mankind  at  tliis  period,  which  ultimately  lironght 
on  them  extirpation  l)y  a  deluge  (Gen.  vi.  3-7). 
At  the  time  of  that  catastroj)he  Noali  had  but  one 
wife  (Gen.  vii.  7),  and  so  each  of  liis  sons  (ver. 
13).  The  remaining  part  of  the  investigation 
will  be  pursued  according  to  Townsend  s  chrono- 
logical arrangement  as  atVording  a  means  of 
tracing  tlie  development  (jf  thesuliject  in  succeed- 
ing times,  though  ditferences  of  o])in)on  may  be 
entertained  ies]iecting  the  true  chionological 
order  of  some  uf  the  hooks  or  passages.  Accord- 
ing to  that  arrangement.  Job  next  apjiears  (b.c. 
2131))  as  the  husband  of  one  wife  (Jol)  ii.  9; 
xix.  17).  Reference  is  made  to  the  aihdterer, 
who  is  represented  as  in  terror  and  accursed  (xxiv. 
15-18).  Tiie  wicked  man  is  rejnesented  as  leav- 
ing '  widows  behind  him;  whence  his  polygamy 
may  be  inl"eirpd  (xxvii.  15).  Job  expre.s.ses  his 
abhoi  rence  of  fornication  (xxxi.  1 ),  and  of  adultery 
(vei.  9),  which  appears  in  liis  time  to  have  been 
])unislieii  liy  the  judges  (ver.  11).  Fcjilowing  the 
same  arrangement,  we  lind  ,-\hraham  and  Nalinr 
introduced  as  liaving  eacli  one  wife  (Gen.  xi.  29). 
From  the  narrative  of  Aliraban/s  tiisf  equivoca- 
tion concerning  Sarali,  if  m.iy  l>e  gafheietl  that 
marriage  was  held  sacred  in  Egypt.  .Atiraham 
fe.irs  that  the  Egyptians  would  sooner  »id  them- 
selves of  him  by  murder  than  infringe  liy  adultery 
the  relation  of  his  wife  to  can  obscure  stranger. 
The  reproof  of  Pharaoh.  '  AVhy  didsf  llion  say. 
She  is  my  sister?  so  I  might  ba\e  taki  n  her  to 
me  to  wife:  now  ilierelbre  heludd  thy  7rife,  take 
her,  and  go  thy  way'  (Gen.  xii.  11-19).  alVords 
a  most  liononralde  testimony  to  the  views  of  mar- 
riage entertained  by  Pharaoli  at  that  period,  and 
most  likely  by  his  court  and  nation.  It  seems 
that  Sarali  was  Abraham  s  aalf-sisfer.  Such  mar- 
riages were  periiiitteci  rill  r.'ie  giving  of  the  law 
(Lev.  xviii.  9).  Thus  .Amiam,  the  father  of  IM uses 
anil  Aaron,  maiiied  his  father's  sister  (ICxod  vi. 
20),  a  union  foi  bidden  in  Lev.  rviii.  12. 

The  first  mention  of  conciibina^'e,  or  the  con- 
dition of  a  legal  though  .^ubordiiiate  wife,  occurs 
in  the  case  of  Hagar,  SaralTs  Egyptian  handmaid, 
wliom  Sarab,  still  cliildless.  after  a  residence  of 
ten  years  in  Canaan,  prevailed  on  .-Abraham,  ajipa- 
rently  against  liis  will,  to  receive  Into  that  rela- 
tion (Gen.  xvi.  1),  wlii>  h  was  however  considered 
inviolable  (Gen.  xlix.  4;  Lev.  x\iii.  8;  2  Sam. 
iii.  8,  16,21,  22;  1  Chron.  v.  1).  Tlie  vehe- 
ment desire  for  offspring,  commoi:  to  women  m 
the  East,  as  appears  from  the  histories  of  Rcbeccs» 
(Gen.  XXV.  21),  of  Rachel  (xxx.  1).  of  Leah 
(ver.  't),  and  of  Hannab  (1  Sam.  i.  6,  7),  seems  to 
have  fieen  Sarah"s  motive  for  adopting  a  procedur* 
practised  iu  such  cases  in  that  rejjiou  in  ail  ag*« 
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The  miieries  naturally  c<iii.snqiieiit  upon  if  are 
amply  poriraye»l  in  the  liisUny  uC  Ute  PaUidicLs 
(Gen' XV i.  4-10;  xxx.  1,3,  15  . 

L'-t  does  nut  apfiear  to  liaie  exceeded  one 
wife  (Gen.  xix.  lo).  The  second  ecjuivucalioii 
of  the  same  kind  liy  Aluahani  rosi>ecting  Sarah 
elicits  equally  Imnourahie  sentinitnts  concern- 
ing niaiiiage,  on  the  ]Kirt  of  Aliiinelecti,  king 
of  Gerar  (Gen.  xx.  5,  6,  y,  10,  &c.),  who,  it  ap- 
])ears,  ha«i  but  erne  jnojier  wile  (ver.  I"  ;  see 
also  ch.  XXX  i.  7-11).  Peihaps  Aljrahani  relied 
on  the  ancient  custom,  which  will  !>lioitly  lie 
adverted  to,  of  the  ctinsint  of  the  *  lirotlier'  hting 
requisite  to  thf  sister's  tnairiage.  and  thus  hoped 
to  secure  iiis  wifes  salety  and  his  own.  In  an- 
cient times  tiie  jiarents  chose  wives  for  their 
children  (Gen.  xxi.  21  ;  xxxviii,  5;  Deut.  xxii. 
16)  ;  or  the  man  wiio  wisiied  apaiticular  female 
asked  his  fatiier  to  obtain  her  fioui  /ler  father,  as 
in  the  case  ol'  Shechem  (b.c.  17;i2;  (ien.  xxxiv. 
4-6;  comp.  Judges  xiv.  2,  3J.  The  consent  of  her 
brothers  seems  to  have  L-een  necessary  (ver.  5,  8, 
11,  13,  l-l;  comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  50;  2  Sam.  xiii. 
2((-25)).  A  dowry  was  given  liy  tiie  suitor  to  the 
father  and  brethren  of  tlie  female  (ver.  11,  12; 
comp.  1  Sam.  xviii.  23;  Hos  lii.  2).  This,  in  a 
common  case,  amounted  to  from  30  to  W  shekels, 
according  to  the  law  of  Moses  (comp.  Kxo<i.  xxii. 
16;  Deut.  xxii.  2!').  Pausanias  considers  it  so  re- 
niaikable  for  a  man  to  part  with  iiis  daughter  with- 
out rfceiviiig  a  marriage-poitioii  with  her,  that  he 
takes  pains,  in  a  ca^e  he  mentions,  to  ex|)lain  the 
reason  (Lacou.  iii.  12.  2).  In  later  limes  we  meet 
with  an  exception  (Tohit  viii.23).  It  is  most  likely 
that  from  some  time  before  the  last-named  period 
the  .\brahamiilae  restrictetl  their  marriages  to  cir- 
cumcised persons  (Gen.  xxviii.  S;  ciim|).  Judg.  iii. 
C;  1  Kinj-s  xi.  8,  1  i,  16  ;  JusepU.  Antiq.  xi.  S.  2; 
xii.  4.  G  ;  xviii.  9.  5).  The  marriage  of  Isjac 
devel opes  additional  (wrticulars;  for  lieside  .\hra- 
ham's  unwillingness  that  his  son  should  marry  a 
Canaanitess(Gen.  xxiv.  3;  comp.  xxvi.  31 ;  xxvii. 
4G  ;  Exod.  xxxiv.  16;  Jo.sii.  xxiii.  12;  Kzraix.  2; 
X.  .'i,  10,  1  I),  costly  jewels  are  given  to  the  bride 
at  the  lietroth.il  (ver.  22),  and  '  piecious  things  to 
her  mother  and  brotiier  '  (ver.  53);  a  customary 
period  between  espousals  and  nuptials  is  rel<giie<l 
to  (ver.  5J);  and  the  blessing  of  an- abuirdant 
ofVspring  invoked  ujion  fiie  biide  by  her  relatives 
(ver.  60) — which  most  likely  was  the  (jnly  mar- 
riage cerem<iny  then  and  for  ages  afterwards 
(comp.  Ruth  iv.  11-13  ;  Fs.  xlv.  ll),  17)  ;  but  in 
Toiiit  vii.  3,  the  fallrer  places  liis  daugliters  right 
hand  in  the  hand  of  Tobias  l)efore  lie  invokes  this 
blessing.  It  is  remarkable  tliat  no  representation 
has  been  foun<l  of  a  maiTiage  ceremony  among 
the  tombs  of  Kgyjjt  (Wilkinson's  Aticient  Egypt. 
vol.  ii.,  Ixrnd.  1837).  The  Rabbins  say"  that 
among  the  Jews  it  consisted  of  a  ki.ss  (Cant  i.  2). 
It  is  proliable  that  the  marriage  covenant  was 
commiiteil  to  writing  (Prov.  ii.  17  ;  Mai.  ii.  14  ; 
Tobit  vii.  13,  14)  ;  jierhaps,  also,  confirmetl  with 
ait  oath  (Ezra  xvi.  fe).  It  seems  to  have  i«een  the 
custom  witli  the  patriarchs  and  ancient  Jews  to 
bury  tlieir  wives  in  their  own  graves,  but  not  their 
concid>ities  (Gen.  xlix.  31).  hi  Gen.  xxv.  1, 
Abiairanrj,  aiter  tiie  death  of  Sarali,  marries  a 
second  wilJe.  Esair's  polygamy  is  mentioned  Gen. 
xxviii.  9  ;  xxxvi.  2-13  (b  c.  1760).  Jacob  serves 
•even  years  to  obtain  Rachel  in  marriage  (Gen. 
zxix.  18-20);  and  has  a  marriage  feast,  to  wbich 
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the  men  of  the  place  are  invited  (ver.  22  ;  comp. 
Cant.  V.  1;  vid.  3.3j.  Samsons  marriage  lieajt 
lasts  a  week  (Ju«lg.  xiv,  10-12;  a.c.  H,i6;  comp 
John  ii.  I,  &c.j  ;  in  later  times  it  Iaste<l  longer 
(Tobit  viii.  19j.  Tiie  persons  inviteil  toSamsou'l 
marriage  aie  young  men  (Judg.  xiv.  10);  called 
'  sons  of  tlie  bridal -chaml)er,'  Matt.  ix.  15.  Fe- 
males were  invite<l  to  marriages  (Ps.  xlv.  l4),  and 
attended  the  bride  a!id  bridegroom  to  tlieir  abode 
(1  Mace.  ix.  37)  ;  and  in  the  ttme  of  Christ,  if  it 
was  evening,  witli  lamps  and  ilambeaux  (Matt 
xxv.  1-10).  In  later  ages  tiie  guests  were  snni- 
mone<l  when  tiie  lanquet was  i^'ady  (Malt.  xxii. 3 ), 
and  fuinishH<l  wilha  marriage  garment  (ver.  11^, 
The  f.itlier  of  the  bride  conducted  her  at  night  to 
her  husband  ((ien.  xxix.  23;  Tobit  viii.  1^. 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  were  richly  ornamented 
(Isa.  Ixi.  10).  In  Mesojiotamia.  and  the  East 
generally,  it  was  the  custom  to  marry  tiie  eldest 
sister  (irst  (Gtn.  xxix.  26).  By  the  deception 
practised  upon  Jaco()  in  that  country,  he  marries 
two  wives,  and,  apparently,  without  any  one 
objecting  (ver.  31).  Laban  obtains  a  promise 
fiom  Jacob  not  to  marry  any  more  wives  than 
Rachel  and  Leah  (Gen.  xxxi.  50).  The  wives 
and  concubines  of  Jacob  and  their  children  tiavel 
togefiier  (Gen.  xxxii.  22,  23);  but  a  distinction 
is  made  tietween  them  in  the  hour  of  danger 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  1,2;  comp.  Gen.  xxv.  6).  Fol- 
lowing the  arrangement  we  have  adojiled,  wc 
now  meet  witii  the  first  reference  to  tJie  Levirate 
Late.  Judali,  Jacobs  son  by  Leah,  ha<l  married 
a  Caiiaanitish  wi  man  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2).  His 
first-lx)rn  son  was^Er  (ver.  3).  Judah  took  a  wile 
for  him  (ver.  0).  Er  scmn  after  die<l  (ver.  7),  and 
Judaii  said  to  Oiian, '  Go  in  unto  thy  brother's  wile, 
Tamar,  and  marry  her,  and  raise  up  see<l  to  thy 
brother.''  '  Onan  knew  that  the  otlspring  would 
not  lie  bis.'  .\11  these  ciicumstances  bes[ieak  a 
pre-established  and  well  known  law,  and  he 
evaded  tlie  purpose  of  it,  and  tliereby,  if  is  said, 
incurred  the  wialhofGod  (ver.  \Qj.  It  seems 
from  the  same  account,  to  have  l«en  well 
understood,  tlkit  upon  his  death  the  duty  de- 
volved ujion  tiie  next  suiviving  brother.  Judah 
interfered  ro  prevent  lilm  from  fulfilling  it,  and 
tills  two-l'old  denial  suggested  to  Tamar  tlie  stia- 
tagem  related  of  her  in  Gen.  xxxviii,  1326.  No  „ 
change  is  recorded  in  this  law  till  just  beloie  the 
entrance  of  Israel  info  Canaan  (b.c.  1451),  at 
which  time  Moses  modified  it  by  new  regulations 
to  this  effect  :— '  If  brethren  dwell  together  (t.  e. 
in  (he  same  locality),  and  one  of  ihem  die,  and 
leave  no  child,  the  wile  of  the  dead  must  not 
many  out  of  the  family,  l)Ut  her  huslxind  s  brother 
or  his  next  kinsman  must  take  her  to  wife,  and 
jjerform  tlie  duty  of  a  husband's  brother,  and  the 
liist-borir  of  this  union  shall  succeed  in  the  name 
of  his  deceaserl  father,  that  his  name  may  be 
extant  in  Israel  ;'  not  liteially  bear  his  name,  for 
Ruth  allowed  her  sun  by  Boaz  to  be  called  Obed. 
arid  not  Mahloii,  the  name  of  her  (irst  liiisliaii(i  . 
(Ruth  iv.  17,  yet  see  Josephus,  AtUiq.,  iv.  S,  231.  i. 
Ill  case  the  man  declined  the  office,  the  woman 
was  to  bring  him  before  the  elders,  loose  his  shoe 
fiom  ott'  his  foot,  and  spit  iji,  or,  as  s<ime  render  it, 
before  his  face,  by  way  of  cuntemjit  (Deut.  xxv.  9, 
10  :  Jose-jihus  understands  tn  the  face.  Antiq.  v.  9. 
4),  and  shall  say,  <  So  shall  it  lie  done  unto  the 
man  that  will  not  build  up  his  brother's  house; 
and  his  name  shall  be  called  in  l8l^ael,  tl<e  house  ol 
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him  fliat  l;ath  liis  shoe  loosed,'  quasi  B-iresole  !  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  oriffiiial  law  was  binding 
on  the  liiother,  if  already  married;  and  we  may 
well  helieve  that  Moses,  wtio  wished  to  mitigate 
it,  alloweil  of  tliat  exception.  The  instance  of 
Ruth  (a. c.  I3t5),  will)  married  BoaE,herhushaiid"3 
relatiiiii,  exiiihits  tiie  practice  of  the  law  under 
♦lie  Judges.  Boaz  was  neither  tlie  father  of,  nor 
the  nearest  relation  to,  Klimelech,  father-in-law  to 
i'  Ruth,  the  wife  of  Mahlon,  and  yet  he  married 
her  alter  the  refusal  of  liim  who  was  tiie  nearest 
relation  (Rulh  ii.  20  :  iii.,  iv.).  These  f.icts  serve 
to  exonerate  the  stratagem  of  Tamar,  Jndah's 
daughter,  already  alluded  to  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
13-26),  which  was  dictated  hy  a  wish  to  fulfil  the 
Levirate  Law  as  near  as  possihle.  Accordingly, 
wlien  Judah  discovered  it  he  justified  her  conduct, 
saying:  'Slie  hath  heen  more  lighteous  thai;  1,' 
i.  e.  has  more  adhered  to  tlie  law,  '  because  I  gave 
her  not  to  Shelah  my  son'  (ver.  2'i ;  comp.  ver.  1 1 ). 
Hence,  then,  the  children  of  Judali,  by  Tamar, 
inherifeel  as  iiis  sons  legally  as  well  as  naturally, 
and  are  reckoned  to  him  in  the  genealogy  in  1 
Ohron.  ii.  4:  'And  Tamar,  his  daughter-in-law, 
hare  liim  Pharez  and  Zerah"  (comp.  Num  xxvi. 
2D).  The  legitimacy  of  her  otlspring  is  an  im- 
portant question  ;  for  the  pedigree  (jf  David,  Solo- 
mon, and  all  the  kings  of  .Judah,  and  even  of 
(Jhrist  himself,  is  derived  from  Pharez,  the  sun  of 
Jndali,  by  Tamar  (comp.  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  and 
Matt.  i.  3-16).  It  must,  nevertheless,  be  con- 
fessed that  the  Levirate  Law  was  attended  with 
many  inconveniences,  not  the  least  of  wliich  was 
the  inducement  which  it  aftbrded  to  females  to  in- 
ti'tgue  and  indelicacy,  as  in  tlie  cases  of  Tamar 
and  Rutli.  A  sulitle  objection  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection,  proposed  to  our  Lord  l)y  the  Sad- 
ducees,  was  grounded  upon  a  real  or  supposed  case 
of'  com])liance  with  it  running  through  a  family 
of  seven  brethren  (Matt.  xxii.  23,  ^c.).  T!ie  mar- 
riage of  Herod  with  Herodia«,  his- Itrother  Philip's 
wife  (Mark  vi.  17,  18),  did  not  come  under  the 
Levirate  Law  ;  for  Josephus  states  tliat  Herodias 
liad  a  ilaiighter  by  her  husband,  and  tiiat  the 
marriage  with  Herod  was  contracted  in  the  life- 
time of"  iier  husband  (^Antiq.  xviii.  5.  4).  Resem- 
blances to  this  law  have  been  traced  in  India 
{Asiatic  Researches,  iii.  35)  ;  among  the  .Athe- 
nians (Terence,  Phortn.,  act  i.  sc.  ii.  7;5,  6) ; 
among  tiie  ancient  Germans  (Tacitus,  Geri/i.  S); 
and  among  tlie  modern  Egyptians  (Niebuhr, 
Description  do  V Arable,  p.  61  ;  Volney,  Voyage 
en  Si/rie,  tom.  ii.  p.  74). 

To  return  from  this  digression.  It  should  seem, 
from  tiie  instance  of  Potipliar'i  wife,  that  mono- 
piuny  was  practised  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxix.  7). 
Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  one  wife  (Gen.  xli.  4')). 
The  Israelites,  while  in  Egypt,  seem  to  liave  re- 
stricted themselves  to  one.  One  case  is  lecortled 
of  an  Israelite  who  had  married  an  Egyptian 
woman  (Lev.  xxiv.  10).  The  giving  of  the  law 
(B.C.  1491)  acquaints  us  with  many  regulations 
concerning  marriage,  whicli  were  dlfleient  from 
(he  practices  of  tlie  .lews  while  in  Egypt,  and 
from  those  of  the  Canaanites,  to  whose  land  they 
were  a|iproacliiiig  (Lev.  xviii.  3).  There  we  find 
laws  for  regulating  the  marriages  of  bondmen 
(Exoil.  xxi.  3,  4),  and  of  a  bondmaid  (ver.  7-12). 
The  proliiliition  against  marriages  with  the  Ca- 
iiaaiiitet  is  establislied  by  a  jiositive  law  (Exod. 
Hit    16).     Marriage  is  jirohibited  with  any  one 


near  of  kin,  '  of  the  remainder  of  his  flesh'  (Lcr, 
xviii.  6-19).  A  priest  la  ]>roliibited  from  mar» 
rying  one  that  ImJ  been  u  i.ailof,  or  (iivorced 
(Lev.  xxi.  7).  'n.^high-priesit  waa  al<o  excluded 
Ironi  marrying  a  wiuow.  and  restricied  to  one 
wife  (ver.  13,  14).  D.uigliteis  who,  through 
want  of  brothers,  were  heiresses  to  an  estate, 
were  required  to  marry  into  their  own  tribe,  and, 
if  possible,  a  kinsman,  to  prevent  the  estate  ]iass- 
ing  into  another  family  (Num.  xxvii.  1-11; 
xxxvi.  1-12).  The  husband  had  povver  to  annul 
his  wife's  vow,  if  he  heard  it,  and  interfereil  at 
the  lime  (Num,  xxx.  b-16).  If  a  man  had  be- 
trothed a  wife,  he  was  exempt  from  the  wars,  &c. 
(Deut.  XX.  7  ;  xxiv.  5).  It  was  allowed  to  marry 
a  beautiful  captive  in  war,  whose  husband  pro- 
bably had  been  killed  (Deut.  xxi.  10  14,  &c.). 
Abundance  of  oli'spiing  was  one  of  the  bless- 
ings promised  to  ol)edience,  during  the  miracu- 
lous providence  which  superintended  the  Theo- 
cracy (Lev.  xxvi.  9;  Deut.  vii.  13,  14;  xxviii. 
11  ;  Ps.  cxxvii.  3;  cxxviii.  3);  and  disappoint- 
ment ill  marriage  was  one  of  the  cinses  (Dent, 
xxviii.  18,  30  :  comp.  Ps.  xlvii.  9;  Jer.  viii.  10). 
A  (laughter  of  a  distinguished  jierson  was  oll'eied 
in  mairiage  as  a  reward  for  perilo\is  services  (Josh. 
XV.  IG,  17;  1  Sam.  xvii.  26).  Concnliinage  ap- 
pears in  Israel  (b  c.  1413,  Judg.  xix.  1-4).  The 
violation  of  a  concubine  is  avenged  (Judg.  xx. 
5  10).  Polygamy  (Judg.  viii.  30).  The  state 
of  marriage  among  the  Pliilistines  may  be  in- 
ferred, in  the  time  of  .Samson,  from  the  suilden 
divorce  from  iiim  of  liis  wife  by  her  father,  and 
her  being  given  to  his  friend  (Judg.  xiv.  20),  and 
from  the  father  oll'ering  him  a  younger  sister  in- 
stead (Judg.  XV.  2).  David's  numerous  wives  (2 
Siim.  iii.  3-5).  In  Ps.  xlv.,  which  is  referred  to 
this  peiiod  by  the  best  harmonists,  there  is  a  de- 
scription of  a  royal  marriage  upon  a  most  mag- 
nificent scale.  'I'lie  marriage  of  Solomon  to  Pha- 
raoh's daughter  is  recorded  in  1  Kin^s  iii.  1  ;  to 
which  the  Song  of  Solomon  probably  relates,  and 
from  which  it  a])pears  that  his  iriother  'crowned 
him  with  a  crown  on  the  tlay  of  his  esijou-^als' 
(ver.  3,  11  ;  and  see  Sept.  and  Vulg.  of  Is.  1x1 
10).  It  would  appear  that  in  his  time  females 
weie  married  young  (Prov.  ii.  17;  comp.  Joel  i. 
8);  also  males  (Prov.  v.  18).  An  ailniiiable 
description  of  a  good  wife  is  given  in  Prov. 
xxxi.  10-31.  The  excessive  multiplication  of 
wives  and  concubities  was  the  cause  and  cn'ect 
of  Solomon's  apostacy  in  his  old  age  (1  Kings 
xi.  1-8).  He  confesses  his  error  in  Ecclesiastes, 
where  he  eulogizes  monogamy  (viii.  9;  vii.  29). 
Rehoboam  look  a  jilurality  of  wives  (2  Chron. 
xi.  18-21);  and  so  Abijah  (2  Chron.  xiii.21),  and 
Ahab  (1  Kings  xx.  3),  and  Belshazzar,  king  of 
B.ibylou  (Dan.  v.  2).  It  would  seem  that  the  out- 
ward manners  of  the  Jews,  about  the  time  of  our 
Lord's  advent,  had  become  imjiroved,  since  there 
is  no  case  recorded  in  the  New  Testament  of 
)iolyganiy  or  concubinage  among  thtm.  Our 
Lord  excludes  all  causes  of  divorce,  except 
whored(mi  (Trapficrhi  \6yov  Tropveias,  Matt.  v. 
3'2),  and  ascribes  the  origin  of  the  Mosaic  law  to 
the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  The  same  doctrine 
concerning  divorce  ha<l  been  taught  by  the  pro 
})hets  (Jer.  iii.  1;  Micah  ii.  9;  Mai.  ii.  14-16). 
The  apostles  inc-ulcate  it  likewise  (Rom.  vii.  3; 
1  Cor.  vii.  4,  10,  11,  39)  ;  yet  St.  Paul  consider* 
obstinate  desertion  by  an  unbel  eving  partf  M  a 
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release  (1  (.'or  vii.  l-"!).  Our  Lord  does  not  re- 
prelieiid  celibacy  I'ur  the  sake  of  religion,  'those 
who  make  themselves  eunuclis  for  tiie  kingdonn 
of  heaven "s  sake'  (Matt,  xix.  12;  com[).  1  Cor. 
vii.  32,  ;!(>).  Scconil  marriages  not  condemned 
in  case  of  death  (Rom.  vii.  12).  Mixed  maj-- 
riages  <lisa])]iroved  (1  Cor.  vii.  39;  2  Cor.  vi 
14).  Early  marriage  not  recommended  (1  Cor. 
vii.  ;!(!).  Marriage  alTonls  the  means  of  copious 
illustratiiins  to  the  writers  of  Scripture.  Tlie 
prophets  emplny  it  to  represent  tlie  relation  of  the 
Jewish  chuich  to  Jehovah,  and  the  apostles  lliat 
of  tiie  Cinistian  clnnch  to  Christ.  The  applica- 
tions tiiey  make  of  the  idea  constitute  some  of  tjje 
boldest  and  most  touching  figures  in  the  Scrip- 
ture. Tiie  stiiKing  sinil'iarily  between  modern 
and  ancient  (Oriental  customs,  in  regard  to  mar- 
riage, may  lie  seen  in  the  travels  of  Arvieux,  Rus- 
sell. Bruce,  Buckingham,  &c.  ;  and  see  Selden, 
Uxor-  Ebraka,  scu  de  Nuptits  et  Divor.,  Lnndini, 
10 Ki;  Selden,  De  Sitccessionibns,  c.  14;  De 
Nnptiis  Biiazi  et  Uullia;  Lond.,  1<)31  ;  Peri- 
z  .nius.  Dissert,  de  Conslitut.  Div.  super  ducenda 
defuiirti  pa/ris    uxore.    Lugil.    Baiav.    1740.^ 

J.  F.  D. 

MARS'  HILL.    [AiiEoi..^Gus.] 

JLARTIIA  (y\apDa),  sister  of  Lazarus  and 
3ilarv,  who  res'dfd  in  the  same  iiouse  with  them 
at  Helliaiiy  [Lazauus].  From  the  house  at 
B.'liiany  lieing  called  '  her  house,'  in  Luke  x. 
38,  and  from  the  leading  part  which  Marliia  is 
always  seen  to  take  in  domestic  matters,  it  has 
seemed  to  some  that  she  was  a  widow,  to  whom 
the  hou-e  at  Betiiaiiy  belonged,  and  with  whom 
her  lirother  and  sister  lodged  ;  liut  this  is  uncer- 
tain, and  liie  <-oninion  opinion,  that  the  sisters 
njan.i,;ed  tlic  hi)usel)uld  of  their  brolher,  is  more 
jiroli.'.lile.  Luke  ])rob.il)ly  calls  it  her  house  be- 
cause he  had  no  occasion  to  mention,  and  does 
not  mention,  Lazarus;  and  wi'en  we  speak  of  a 
Iiouse  which  is  occupied  liy  difl'eient  persons,  we 
a\()id  circuiriloculion  liy  calling  it  the  house  of 
the  individual  who  happens  lo  be  tiie  siilijt^ct  of  our 
discourse.  Jes.is  was  inlimale  with  this  family, 
and  llieir  hou--e  was  often  his  hoirie  when  at  Jeru- 
salem, being  accustomed  to  retire  thitticr  in  the 
e\ening,  after  Inving  spent  the  day  in  tlie  city. 
The  point  which  the  Kvangelisis  bring  out  most 
distinctly  with  respect  to  .Maillia,  lies  in  the  con- 
trariety of  disposition  between  her  and  her  sister 
l^Iary.  Tiie  lirst  notice  of  Chiist's  visi'ing  this 
family  occurs  in  Luke  x.  38- 12.  He  was  received 
with  great  attention  by  the  sisters;  and  iMaitha 
sion  hastened  to  jirovide  suitable  eiilertainment 
for  the  Lord  an  1  his  foUoaers,  while  Mary  re- 
mained ill  his  presence,  sitting  at  his  feet,  and 
drinking  in  the  sacred  words  tiiat  fell  from  hisliws. 
Tiie  aclive,  liu^lllng  solici  ude  of  Martha,  anxious 
tl;at  the  best  things  in  the  house  should  be  made 
subservient  to  the  Master's  use  and  solace,  and 
the  quiet  earnestness  of  Mary,  more  desi'-ous  to 
protit  by  the  golden  opportunity  of  hearing  his 
ijistriK  (inns,  than  to  minister  to  his  personal  wants, 
Kidiigl  1  mark  the  points  of  contrast  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  two  sisters.  '  There  was,'  savs 
Bishop  Hall,  'more  solicitude  in  Martha's  active 
part,  n. ,ire  piety  in  Mary's  sedentary  attendance: 
I  know  not  in  whether  more  zeal.  Good  Martha 
tvas  dwirous  to  exjir^ss  her  joy  and  thankfulness 
t.ir  tlie  presence  of  so  ble.,sed  a  guest,  by  the  ac- 
.'i(;ns  of  her  careful  and  jileni  eous  entertainment. 
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I  know  not  how  to  censure  the  holy  woman  for 
her  excess  of  care  to  welcome  our  Savioui. 
Sure,  she  heiself  thought  she  did  well;  and  out 
of  that  confidence  feared  not  to  complain  to 
Christ  of  her  sister.'  This  she  did  in  the  wonU, 
'  Lord,  carest  thou  not  that  my  sister  leavetb  ai8 
to  serve  alone?'  Out  of  respect  to  Jesus,  she  pre- 
sumed not  lo  call  her  sister  ]irivately  away  with- 
out his  leave.  Her  woids,  liowe\  er,  seem  to  convey 
a  gentle  re|iioach  to  Ciirist  for  not  having  suffi- 
cient regard  to  her  exertions;  and  in  this  she  was 
wrong,  as  well  as  in  measuring  her  sister's  conduct 
by  I.er  own.  Apprehending  her  own  act  to  lie 
good,  she  supposed  her  sister's  wrong,  because  it 
was  not  the  same  ;  '  whereas  goodness,'  as  the 
bishop  reniaiks,  '  liatli  much  latitiiile.  Ill  is  op- 
posed 10  good,  not  good  to  good.  Mary  might 
liear,  Martha  mi^ht  serve,  and  both  do  well.* 
Martha  no  doubt  expected  that  Jesus  would 
commend  her  active  zeal,  and  send  away  Mary 
with  a  slight  re])roof.  (iieat,  llierelbie,  was  her 
surprise  tj  hear  iiim  say,  "Maitha,  Martha,  thou 
art  caref'.il  anil  troubled  about  many  tilings: 
but  one  thing  is  needful  :  and  Mary  hath  chosen 
that  good  jiarl,  which  shall  not  be  taken  away 
I'rom  her.'  This  has  been  variously  explained ; 
but  the  obvious  reference  is  to  the  value  of  the 
soul  as  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  and  to 
the  eieinal  welfue  of  the  one  as  compared  with 
the  temporary  interests  of   he  other. 

Tiie  ]iait  taken  by  the  sisters  in  the  Iransactions 
connected  with  the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Lazarus,  is  entirely  and  beautifully  iii  accord- 
ance with  their  jirevious  histuiy.  Martha  is 
still  more  engrossed  with  outward  things,  while 
Mary  surrenders  herself  nioie  to  her  feelings,  and 
to  inwanl  meditation.  When  they  heaid  that 
.lesus  was  approaciiing,  Maitha  hastened  beyond 
the  village  lo  nieei  him,  •  but  Mary  sat  still  in 
in  the  Imuse  '  (John  xi.  20,  22).  ^\  hen  she  saw 
Jesus  actually  appear,  whose  presence  had  been  so 
anxiously  desired,  she  exhibits  a  strong  degiee  of 
faith,  and  hesitates  not  to  expiess  a  conlident 
hope  that  lie,  lo  whom  all  things  were  possible, 
would  even  yet  all'ord  relief.  But,  as  is  usual 
with  jiersoiis  of  her  lively  character,  when  Ciirist 
.answeied,  with  what  seemed  to  her  the  vague  in- 
timation, 'Thy  broiher  shall  rise  again,"  she  wa.s 
instantly  cast  down  from  her  height  of  conliddice, 
the  leply  being  less  direct  than  she  expected  : 
she  refeiied  this  saying  to  the  geneial  resurrection 
at  the  last  day,  and  thereon  relapstd  into  despond- 
ency and  grief.  This  feeling  Jesus  leproved,  by 
directing  her  attention,  before  all  other  things,  lo 
that  inwaul,  eternal,  and  divine  life,  wliicli  con- 
sists in  union  with  him,  and  which  is  raised  far 
aliove  the  power  even  of  the  graxe.  This  he  did 
in  the  magnificent  words,  '  I  am  the  resurrection, 
and  the  life:  he  that  believelh  in  me,  fhouiih  he 
were  dead,  yet  shall  lie  live  :  and  whosoever 
liveth  and  believelh  in  me  shall  never  die. 
Be'ievest  thou  this 'if'  Sorrow  and  shame  ]ier- 
niitted  the  troubled  Martha,  in  whoge  heait  the 
feeling  of  an  unconditional  and  entire  surrender  tu 
his  will  was  re-awakened,  to  make  only  the  gene- 
ral confession  that  he  wag  actually  the  promise'l 
Messiah  ;  in  which  confession  she.  however,  com- 
prised an  acknowledgment  of  his  power  and 
greatness.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  she  found 
nothing  in  this  discourse  vvilh  Christ,  to  encourage 
her  first  expectation  of  relief.     With  t'le  usual 
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rapid  change  in  persons  of  lively  susceptibilities, 
•lie  liiid  now  as  completely  abandoned  all  liojje 
of  rescue  for  lier  broflier,  as  sbe  liad  l)efore  been 
»an;,'uiiie  of  his  restoration  to  life.  Tlius,  when 
Jesus  directed  trie  stone  to  l)e  rolled  away  from 
tiie  sepulchre,  she  gatiiered  from  this  no  ground 
■>f  hope :  hut  rather  objected  to  its  lieing  done, 
liecause  the  body,  which  had  been  lijiir  days  in  tiie 
tomb,  muRt  already  have  l)eciime  dlsagreealde. 
The  repror.f  of  Clirisf,  '  Said  I  not  unto  thee, 
that,  if  thon  wonldest  believe,  thou  shouldest  see 
the  glory  of  God?'  suggests  that  more  discourse 
liad  passed  between  them  than  tlie  evangelist 
':as  recorded,  seeing  tliat  no  such  assurance  is 
contained  in  tiie  previous  narrative  (John  xi. 
39,  10), 

Notiiing  more  is  recorded  of  Martha,  save  that 
some  time  af  er,  at  a  sui)per  given  to  Christ  and 
ids  disciples  at  Bethany,  siie,  as  usual,  busied 
lieiS(df  ill  tlie  external  service.  Lazai  us,  so  marvel- 
lously restored  from  ihe  grave,  sat  witli  her  guests 
at  table.  •  Martha  served,'  and  Mary  occupied 
her  favourite  station  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  which  she 
l>idied  with  her  tears,  and  anointed  with  costly 
;>iiitmenf  (John  xii.  1,2).  [Lazakus;  Mai{Y.J 
There  are  lew  characters  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  certainly  no  female  character,  so  strongly 
Drought  out  ill  its  natural  points  as  that  of  Martha; 
ajid  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  Lukeand  Julin, 
although  relating  dill'ereiit  transactions  in  which 
she  was  concerned,  perfectly  agree  in  the  traits  of 
character  which  they  as-ign  to  her.  Tholuck  has 
skilfully  followed  out  its  development  in  his 
(■ommvntary  on  the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  John. 
See  also  Niemeyer,  C'An»aA<.  i.  (56  ;  and  Halls 
(Contemplations,  vol.  iii.,  b.  4,  Contemp.,  17, 
23,  21. 

M.\RTYR  (fidpTvs),  This  word  means 
properly  a  witness,  and  is  applied  in  the  New 
Testament — 1.  To  judicial  witnesses  (Malt. 
xviii.  16;  xxvi.  65  ;  Mark  xiv.  63  ;  Acts  vi.  13; 
vii.  58;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1;  1  Tim.  v.  19;  Heii.  x. 
28).  Thf  Septuagint  also  uses  it  for  the  Hebrew 
ly  erf,  in  Dent.  xvii.  16;  Prov.  xxiv.  •.28.-2.  To 
one  wiio  has  testiiied,  or  can  testify  to  the  truth  of 
what  he  has  seen,  heard,  or  known.  This  is  a  fre- 
pieiit  sense  in  the  New  Testament  :  as  in  Luke 
xxiv.  48  ;  Acts  i.  8,  22;  Rom.  i.  9 ;  2  Cor.  i.  23 ; 
1  Thes.  ii.  5,  10;  1  Tim.  vi.  12  ;  2  Tim.  ii.  2; 
1  Pet.  V.  1  ;  Rev.  i.  5;  iii.  14  ;  xi.  3,  and  else- 
where.— 3.  The  meaning  of  tiie  word  which  has 
now  become  the  most  usual,  is  that  in  which  it 
occurs  most  rarely  in  the  Scripture,  i.  e.,  one 
who  hy  his  vleuth  bears  witiieis  to  the  truth. 
In  tills  sense  we  only  find  it  in  Acts  xxii.  20; 
Rev.  ii.  13;  xvii.  6.  This  ni>w  exclusive  sense 
of  the  word  was  brought  into  general  use  by 
the  early  ecclesiastical  writers,  who  aiiplied  it  to 
every  one  who  sutfered  ileadi  in  the  Chi  igtian 
CHu.«e  (see  Suicer,  Thesaurus  Eccles  sub  voc). 
Stephen  was  in  this  sense  the  first  maityr 
|Sti'.|'HBn]  ;  and  the  spiritual  lioni.>urs  of  his  death 
tended  in  no  small  degree  to  raise  to  the  must 
extravagant  estimation,  in  the  early  church,  the 
value  of  the  testimony  of  blood.  Eventually  a 
martyrs  death  was  supposed,  on  the  alleged  au- 
♦.liority  (.f  die  under-named  texts,  to  cancel  all  the 
sins  of  the  past  life  (Luke  \ii.  50  ;  .Mark  x.  39); 
:o  8U))|ily  the  place  of  baptism  (Matt.  x.  3!*)  :  and 
at  once  to  secnie  admit  taiice  to  tiie  presence  of  the 
Lu(d   ill  Paradise  (Matt.  v.   1012).     In   imita- 
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tion  of  the  family  custom  of  annually  comme 
morating  at  the  grave  the  death  of  deceased  mem- 
hers,  the  churches  celebrated  the  deaths  of  their 
martyrs  by  jirayer  at  their  graves,  and  by  love- 
feasts.  From  tills  high  estimation  of  the  niaityn, 
Christians  were  sometimes  led  to  deliver  themselvei 
tip  voluntarily  to  the  ])ublic  authorities — thus  jus- 
tifying the  charge  of  fanaticism  brought  against 
them  by  the  heathen  For  the  most  part,  however, 
this  practice  was  discountenanced,  the  words  ot 
Ciirist  himself  being  brought  agai.ist  it  (Matt.  x. 
23;  see  Gieseler,  Eccles.  Hist.  i.  109,  llu). 

1.  MARY  (mapia  or  Map:a/i;  Heb.  Dnp  Mi. 
ri^m),  'the  Mother  of  Jesus  '  (Acts  i.  14),  and 
•  Mary  his  Mother'  (Matt.  ii.  11),  are  the  appella- 
tions of  one  who  has  in  later  times  been  generally 
called  the  '  Virgin  Mary,"  but  who  is  never  so 
designated  in  Scri|)tiire. 

Little  is  known  of  this  'highly  favoured'  in- 
dividual, in  whom  was  fullilled  the  fiist  prophecy 
maile  to  man,  that  "  the  .seed  of  the  iconian  should 
bruise  the  ser)»ent"s  head  '  ((ien.  iii.  1.')).  As  her 
l.iStory  was  of  no  consecjiience  to  Christianity,  it 
is  not  given  at  large.  Her  genealogy  is  recorded 
liy  St.  Luke  (eh.  Iii.),  in  ordi'i  to  prove  the  truth 
of  ihe  preiiictions  which  hail  f. retold  the  descent 
of  the  Messiah  from  .^dam  through  Aliraham  and 
David,  with  the  design  evidently  of  showing  that 
Clirist  was  of  that  royal  house  and  liiieaire  (comp. 
Davidson  s  Sacred  llertneneutics.  ]).  589,  If.). 

Eusebiiis,  the  early  ecclesiastical  historian, 
although  unusually  lengthy  upon  '  the  name 
Jesus,'  and  the  genealogies  in  Matthew  and 
Luke  s  Gospels,  throws  no  new  light  nj)on  Mary's 
liirth  and  parentage.  The  legends  respecting 
Anne,  who  is  said  to  have  been  her  mother,  are 
June  fables  without  the  slightest  evidence. 

The  eaillest  event  in  her  histoiy,  of  which  we 
have  any  notice,  was  the  annunciatiun  to  her  by 
the  angel  (iabriel  that  she  was  destined,  whilst 
yet  a  pure  virgin,  to  become  the  mother  of  the 
Messlali — an  event  which  wiis  a  literal  fultilment 
of  the  prophecy  given  centuries  before  by  Isaiah, 
that  '  a  virgin  should  conceive,  and  bear  a  son, 
and  should  call  his  name  Im'.nanuel,'  which 
being  interpreted,  is  '  God  with  us"  (I.sa.  vii.  14; 
Matt.  i.  23).  On  this  occasion  she  was  expli- 
citly iid'ormed  that  she  should  conceive  bv  the 
miraculous  jiower  of  God,  and  that  her  child 
should  be  '  Holy,"  and  be  called  '  the  Son  of 
God.'  As  a  coatirmation  of  her  faith  in  this 
announcement  she  was  also  tuld  by  the  angel 
that  her  cousin  Elizabeth,  who  was  the  wife  of 
one  of  the  chief  piiesf.s,  and  who  was  now  far 
advanced  in  years,  had  conceived  a  sou.  and  that 
the  time  was  not  far  od' when  her  lejjroach  among 
women  should  cease  (  Luke  i.  36). 

Almost  immediately  on  rei-eiving  this  an- 
noiincemeiit  Mary  hasteiied  from  Na/.aretli,  where 
s!ie  was  when  the  angel  visiteil  her,  to  the  liou.se 
of  her  cousin,  who  was  llien  residing  in  the  hilly 
district  in  '  a  city  of  Jiidali."  This  '  city  '  some 
have  supposed  to  be  Helaon  ;  whilst  olht-rs,  read- 
ing 'lourra  for  'Iov5a,  translate  the  cl.iiise  '  the 
city  Jiittah,'  and  identify  tiie  place  of  Elizabeth"* 
residence  with  the  town  of  that  name  mentioned 
in  Josh.  XV.  5.J ;  xxi.  16  (Kuinoel,  m  loc. ;  Ols- 
haiisen,  liib.  Comment,  in  loc. ;  Reland,  I'alaeS' 
Una.  ]).  870).  The  meeting  of  these  two  pious 
I'einales, on  whom  such  unexpected  privileges  b^d 
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Sten  confeireil.  was  nue  of  mutual  congi-atu- 
^ations,  an<l  unit<!(l  tliuuksuiving  to  the  autliur  of 
their  bUssiwLjs.  It  was  on  tkis  occasion  tliat 
Mary  utteied  tUe  Macftiificat — that  splewilid 
burst  ai  grateful  ailoratiuu  which  Ciiristiaiis  of 
all  jjiuities  h;iv«  from  the  earliest  times  ilelight«d 
to  adopt  as  eK|>i-essiv«  of  the  hest  feelings  of  tite 
pious  iieait  towards  Ciod  (Luke  i.  39-.^6j.  After 
,  spending  tlir<-e  months  witit  her  relative,  Mary 
returuetl  to  Naxaietii,  wli<i«  a  severe  tsial  awaited 
iier,  arising  out  of  tlie  condition  Hk  wliicii  it 
had  now  (jecoine  ap|wreut  she  was.  BctixjiUed 
(perhaps  in  early  life)  \o  a  {jerson  of  tlie  naine  of 
Josepli,  an  aitilicer  of  some  sort  (te'ktki'.  Matt, 
xiii.  55,  probably,  as  our  translators  su]iposc,  a 
carfienter),  tlie  .Fewish  l.iw  held  her  exjjused  to 
the  same  penalties  whicii  awaited  the  inauied 
wife  who  should  lie  found  unl'aitiilwl  to  the 
spousal  viiw.  Ji)sepl«,  however,  bcin,,'  a  light- 
Jiejirled  Ruan  (JiKaioi  =  one  who  feels  and  acts  as 
a  man  ought  to  do  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
lie  is  placed),  was  unwilling  to  subject  Ifcr  to  (he 
evils  of  a  jmblic  exposure  of  what  he  deemed 
lier  iiilsdelit}' ■  and  accordingly  was  turniHg  in 
Ids  niiud  how  he  might  jxivately  dissolve  his 
connection  with  Isei-,  wheis  an  angel  was  sent  to 
«itn  also  to  inform  hin»  iu  a  dteain  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  and  enjoin  upon  him  to  com- 
jilete  his  engagement  with  her  by  taking  her  as 
liii  wife.  This  inj«i<ction  he  oljeyed,  and  Ix-nce 
came  to  l»e  i«garde»i  by  the  Jews  as  tlie  father  of 
J«ius{Matt.  i.  lS-25). 

SnmnuMied  liy  mi  edict  of  Augustus,  ivhicli 
comuaatided  that  a  oensijs  {aitaypaxp^^  o(  the 
populatjon  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  should 
4»e  taken,  ami  that  each  person  slwuld  i»e  enrolled 
in  the  chief  city  of  his  family  or  trilie,  Mary  and 
lier  husltajid  went  up  to  Bethlehem,  the  city  of 
the  Davidic  family ;  and  whilst  there  the  child 
Jesus  was  horn.  After  this  event  the  only  cir- 
cumstances in  her  history  mentioned  by  the 
6acre<i  historians  are  her  ap|jearance  and  offerings 
in  the  tetnple  according  to  the  law  of  Mo.ses 
(Luke  i.  2i,'  (f.);  her  return  with  Iher  husband  to 
Na/.areth  (Luke  ii.  39);  their  habit  of  annually 
visiting  Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  the  Passover 
(ver.  41);  llie  appearance  of  the  Magi,  which 
seems  to  hax'e  occuried  at  one  of  these  periodic 
visits  (Matt.  ii.  1-12);  the  flight  of  tlie  holy 
family  into  Egypt,  and  their  return,  after  tSie 
death  of  Heiod,  to  NiUfareth  (ver.  13-23);  the 
scene  which  occuri'ed  on  another  of  those  jieriodic 
visits,  when,  after  having  proceeded  two  days' 
journey  on  l^er  way  homeward,  slie  discovei-ed 
that  nei-  sou  was  not  in  the  comjiany,  and,  on 
returning  to  Jeriisaleir.,  found  him  sitting  in  the 
temple  with  the  doctors  of  the  law,*  both  hearing 
them  and  asking  them  questions'  (Luke  ii.  -IX- 
52);  her  apiTeara.ce  and  conduct  at  the  mar- 
riage lieast  in  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.  1,  111); 
her  att'fmpt  hi  the  synagogue  at  Caj>e>naum  to 
induce  Jesus  to  desist  from  teaching  (Matt.  xii. 
46,  ft'.);  her  accotnpanyitig  of  her  son  when  he 
went  up  Xo  Jeiiwalem  immetliately  Ijefore  his 
crucilixion;  her  fullowing  him  to  Calvary ;  her 
being  cotisigned  by  him  while  hanging  on  the 
cioss  to  the  care  of  his  beloved  apostle  John,  who 
from  that  time  look  her  to  reside  in  his  house 
(John  six.  25,  IT.);  and  her  associating  with  the 
disciples  at  Jerusalem  after  his  ascension  (Acta 
L  U). 
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Tlie  traditions  respecting  the  death  )f  Mary 
dilVer  materially  from  each  otliCr.  There  ia  a 
letter  of  the  General  Council  of  Kphesua  in  the 
■fit^h  century,  which  states  llrat  she  lived  at 
Ephesus  with  St.  John,  an<l  the«e  died  ajwl  was 
liui-ied,  Anotlwr  epistle  lA'  tl^e  same  age  says 
she  died  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  buii«d  in  Geth- 
semane.  The  kgend  t^ls  that  tiwee  days  alter 
he*-  intermead,  wl>8n  the  gra\«  was  oj-jeneil  {that 
Thomas  the  A[xistk  might  pay  i«vei'en<je  to  lier 
riemains),  l(cr  bod}'  was  net  to  be  found, '  but  only 
an  exceeding  tVagrance,'  wliereupim  it  was  con- 
cluded that  it  ha.d  bee;?  taSjen  up  ((,  heaven.  Tlie 
translations  of  Enoch  and  ElijaJi,  and  tlie  ascen- 
sion of  tlie  Lovd  Jes^JS  Christ,  too^c  place  while 
tiiey  weie  alive,  and  the  facts  aw  <ec(«-ded  by  tlie 
!ns[arati.;n  «f  God;  l>«t  wImwi  ^\^xi<dead  Ixniy  of 
Mary  was  c<9n\eye(i  through  tlte  eaitl),  and  re- 
moved thence,  tli<ei>e  wei*  ho  wHitesses^  aTi<l  mo 
revelation  was  ever  made  of  tine  extjanrdinary  and 
niivel  issciileiit,  which  reriainly  has  no  jvaiallet 
in  Scripture.  This  misaouJoiis  event  is  appro- 
(uiiife^y  called  *  the  .4.s5«Hipti(OT.' 

It  is  said  that  Mary  di<?d  in  .<.  d.  63.  TlieCajn^n 
of  S(ai]iture  was  closed  in  \.b.  96,  tiiiity-three 
years  aift«r  lier  decease;  whicli,  howevei",  is  nev«r 
alluded  to  by  any  of  tlie  ajKistles  in  their  writings, 
nor  by  St.  Jih!<n,  to  v/lwse  caie  she  was  etitmsted. 

Iji  (he  Romish  Church  many  fads  are  believe<l 
and  doctrines  asseited  conceniing  the  V^irgin 
Mary,  which  not  only  are  v/ilhout  any  autliority 
froiu  Scrijitiire,  but  many  of  which  ai*  diame- 
trically opjiosed  to  its  (leclaiwtious.  Such,  be- 
sides tliat  just  mentioned,  vi«.  tl*e  Ass«»ai,{)ti/jn, 
are  the  following  : — 

1.  *  The  immaculate  oonce^itioi!!  of  tli«  Blessed 
Virgin.'     The  Council  of  Trent,   tieafing    upo>4 

*  (Jiiginal  Sin,'  decreed  tliat  '  the  blessetl  and 
immaculate    Mary,    the    Motlier    of    Go«J,'    is 

*  exempt  from  all  sin,  actual  and  wiginal ' 
(Sess.  5).  This  <)ogma  is  ulteiiy  destitute  of 
any  .Scriptural  evidence,  and  is  jilainly  cwitia- 
dictory  to  the  unqualified  and  rejieafed  assertions 
of  the  sacied  writeis  respecting  tlie  universal 
depravity  of  mankind  (comp.  especially  Rom. 
iii.  10,  23  :  Gal.  iii.  22>  St.  Paul,  the  'insiMrefl 
atilhor  o(  these  jiassages,  lived  aftei-  the  <leath  of 
Mary,  and  must  have  known  the  singular  fact  of 
her  immaculale  and  sinless  nature,  if  such  had 
been  the  case ;  but  he  makes  no  exception  in 
her  favour,  and  never  alludes  to  her  in  any  way. 
St.  John  could  not  have  lieen  ignorant  of  her 
allo'ged  {lerliection,  and  yet  he,  writing  about 
A.D.  90,  declares,  *  If  we  say  that  we  have  uot 
siiaied,  we  make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is 
not  in  us'  (I  John  i.  10). 

2.  '  The  jierpetual  virginity*  of  Mary.  As  to 
this  point  we  possess  no  dlivct  tesiiniony  from 
Sciipfuie  on  either  side;  Imt  from  the  very  pre- 
cise language  and  phraseology  of  the  Bible  on 
primogeniture,  and  from  the  M]ipliciitiou  of  this 
language  in  the  case  of  Mary,  there  are  grounds 
for  concluding  that  she  had  several  children 
after  the  birth  of  Christ. 

]\Tatthew  (i.  25)  and  Luke  (ii.  7)  both  state 
that  '  she  brought  forth  her  Jirst-bnyn  son.'  The 
term  '  first-born'  signifies  the  elocet  of  a  family, 
or  first  in  order  of  nativity:  in  ail  tongues  and 
countries  the  epitliet  is  used  in  this  sense,  and 
in  no  other;  and  never,  in  any  instance,  sig* 
nilies  an  07ily  child.     Tin*  analogy  holds  in  all 
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";ases.  '  Fiist-fruits'  (Lev.  xxiii.  10)  relate  to  the 
maturity  aud  begiiniing  of  a  series  of  similar 
productions,  and  not  to  one  solitary  lhin>r.  •  Tlie 
lirst-lVaifs  of  every  cit-atuie'  (Cnl.  i.  15)  can- 
not imply  one  detached  nnsucceeded  ))ersoii. 
The  '  liist-lwrn  from  the  dead'  (Col.  i.  IS)  (hies 
not  maan  that  Cl.'-'-st  alone  slionld  rise  from  the 
dead,  for  it  is  written,  '  all  sliall  rise  in  him.' 

The  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  reiieafedly  called 
'  tiie  only-i)eg()tttn  S.in  of  God'  (Jnhn  iii.  16, 
IS),  but  njver  the  only  s:)n  of  Mary.  The  evan^'e- 
lisis  say  lie  was  the  '  first-born  son' — an  exjires- 
sion  which  necessarily  involves  the  infeience  that 
there  was  at  least  a  second.  Neither  Samsun,  nor 
tlie  son  of  the  Shnnamite,  who  were  only  children, 
is  ever  styleil  '  first  born ;  yet,  when  theie  are 
hut  two  children  in  a  family,  tlie  order  of  tlieir 
birth  is  aUvays  re^^ularly  niited  as  a  thiriij  of 
much  importance.  Esau,  in  claiming  Ids  supe- 
rior right,  says,  •  I  am  thy  Hrstdjorn"  (Gen.  xxvii. 
32).  Joseph  says  of  Manasseli, '  This  is  tlie  (irst- 
born'  (Gen.  xlviii.  IS).  Very  peculiar  stress  is 
laid  upoii  this  point,  which  is  always  carefully 
observed  in  Scri|)tiue;  bid  nowhere  ('an  it  he  seen 
that  the  words  •  lirst-horn"  are  ever  attached  to  an 
only  child.  We  abstain,  however,  from  pressiujj 
into  the  argument  the  repeated  mention  of  '  the 
brethren  of  the  Lord,'  and  '  James,  tlie  Lord's 
brother,'  on  account  of  the  latituile  of  inter])re- 
tation  which  the  word  '  brother'  admits  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  explained  in  other  articles  [Buothku  ; 
James;  Josks;  Jude]. 

As  the  Gospels  were  not  written  till  after  the 
deatli  of  Christ,  there  could  be  no  mistake  upon 
the  srdiject. 

No  Christian  discredits  or  disbelieves  the  fact 
of  Christ  having  been  born,  according  to  the  pro- 
phecy, of  a  pure  virgin;  l)ut  the  ])er]»'tual  vir- 
ginity of  Mary  is  merely  traditional,  unsupported 
by  any  evidence,  and  op])osed  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  Jewish  and  .Scriptural  language. 

3.  '  The  worship  of  the  Virgin."  At  tlie  an- 
nunciation the  angel  said  to  Mary,  '  Blessed  art 
thou  among  women '  (Lul;e  i.  28).  In  the  Scrip- 
tures this  is  a  usual  mode  of  salutation.  In  the 
Song  of  Deborah  (Juilg.  v.  24  )  it  is  said.  '  Jael 
is  blessed  ab.ive  women.'  Such  was  the  Hebrew 
form  of  exjiressing  great  joy  or  congratulation  ; 
and  although  Mary  was  'highly  f.ivouied'  in 
being  the  mother  of  Jesus,  yet  as  Jael  receives  a 
similar  acknowledgment  of  her  superior  station 
and  happiness,  for  having  slain  with  her  own  hand 
theenemy  of  her  country,  the  plnase  must  certainly 
be  taken  in  l)oth  cases  with  some  limitation;  for 
in  neither  of  them  could  it  mean,  that  the  party 
was  to  he  reverenced  with  any  s;>ecie5  of  worship. 
In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  there  are  many 
persons  who  are  both  inilividually  and  collec- 
tively blessed.  God  said  to  Abraham  "^Gen.  xii. 
3),  '  I  will  bless  them  that  bless  thee,  and  curse 
him  tliat  curseth  thee;  and  in  thee  s4iall  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  be  Idessed.'  Again,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  extends  his  blessing  to  an  in- 
detinite  ntunher,  saying,  '  Blessed  are  they  that 
mourn — the  meek — the  merciful,'  '  ibr  they  shall 
•ee  God" — "theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  iieaven ' 
(Matt.  v.).  The  words  of  Christ  are  much 
■trong'jr,  and  contain  greater  promises  to  his 
faithfi  1  followers,  than  thoscof  the  a;;,(/t'Z  to  Mary. 
Tliere  is  no  instance  of  jieculiar  honour,  or  of 
at  y  kind  of  worship,  having  been  paid  to  Mary 


earlier  than  the  ^I'th  century,  and  it  was  ixA 
until  the  sixth  that  iier  festivals  (under  the  pa- 
tronage of  Augustine)  began  to  be  generally 
observed. 

4.  '  The  mediation  and  intercession  of  Mary.' 
This  is  not  supported  by  a  single  ]iassage  of  Holy 
Wiit.  The  Lord  seems  to  have  liad  little  or  no 
communicat  on  with  her  alter  he  enfeieil  upon 
his  public  ministry.  Mary  and  Martlia,  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  '  other  women."  aie  I'requently 
mentioned  as  lieing  in  his  c  ni])any,  but  on  one 
occasion  we  read  that  '  while  Christ  talked  to 
the  peojjle  his  mother  stood  without,  desiring  to 
sjjeak  with  him  ;  and  one  said.  Thy  mother  stands 
withozit,  desiiing  to  speak  to  thee.  Hut  he  an- 
sweied  and  said,  who  is  my  mother'^  And  he 
stietched  forth  his  hand  towards  his  disciples, 
and  said.  Behold  my  mother  and  my  brethren, 
for  tohusoever  shall  do  the  will  of  my  Father 
which  is  in  heaven,  the  same  is  my  brother,  and 
sister,  and  mother''  (Matt.  xii.  46  to  50).  No- 
thing can  be  more  conclusive  than  this  passage  in 
sliowing  that  those  who  were  his  kindred  according 
to  the  flesh  were  of  no  importance  to  him  merely 
on  Ma<  account,  but  that  the  righteous  were  alone 
regarded  by  him  in  the  neavest  degrees  of  rela- 
tionship. 

At  tlie  marriage  in  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.), 
Mary,  after  desiring  the  servants  to  do  whatever 
he  commanded,  '  saith  unto  him,  they  have  no 
wine.  Jesus  saith  unto  her.  Woman,  what  havft 
I  to  do  with  thte?'  If  Jesus  declined  receiving 
any  information  from  lier  njion  a  point  of  no  con- 
sequence in  worldly  matters,  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  '  He  who  doeth  all  things  after  his 
orvn  giiod  pleasure'  has  permitted  her  to  obtain  any 
pie-eminence,  or  allows  any  inteiference  by  her  in 
heaven.  We  have  besidu's  the  explicit  assurance 
that  •  there  is  one  God,  and  one  Mediator  between 
God  and  man,  the  man  Clirist  Jesus'  (1  Tim. 
ii.  .5).  '  We  have  an  advocate  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ"  (1  John  ii.  1). 

It  does  not  appear  that  Mary  ever  saw  Chris*, 
after  Ihe  resurrection  ;  fir  slie  was  not  one  of  the 
'  chosen  witnesses'  s]iecilied  in  Scripture,  as  Mary 
Magdalene  was. — S.  P. 

2.  MARY  MAGDALENE  (Mapi'c^Mn75a- 
Atji'ii)  was  probably  so  called  from  Magdala  in 
Galilee,  the  town  wiieie  slie  may  have  dwelt. 
According  to  the  Talmudists,  Magdalene  signi 
lies  '  a  plaiter  of  hair.' 

Much  wrong  has  been  done  to  this  individual 
from  imagining  that  slie  was  the  person  spoken 
of  by  St.  Luke  in  ch.  vii.  39  ;  but  there  is  nt» 
evidence  to  support  this  o)iini(in.  There  were 
two  occasions  on  which  Christ  was  anointed. 
'I'he  first  is  thus  recorded  in  John  xii.  1,  3  : — 'Six 
days  before  the  Passover  Jesus  came  to  Bethany, 
where  Lazarus  was  which  had  been  dead,  whom 
he  raised  from  the  dead.  There  they  made  him 
a  sujiper;  and  Martha  served.  Thin  took  Mary  a 
pound  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  costly,  and 
anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet 
with  her  hair."  This  Mary  was  certaiidy  the 
sister  of  Martha.  The  second  instance  occurred 
in  the  house  of  Simon.  '  And,  behold,  a  womai, 
in  the  city,  which  was  a  sinner,  when  she  kncv 
that  Jesus  sat  at  meat  in  the  Phari.see's  hoiist 
brought  an  alabaster  box  of  ointine;:t.  and  slooi 
at  his  feet  behind  him  ueejiing.  iind  liegan  i. 
wash  his  feet  with  'ears,  and  did  wi  *  tiiem  wit. 
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the  hairs  )f  her  head,  and  kissed  liis  feet,  and 
tnointid  tlem  v/itli  the  ointment'  (Luke  vii.  37). 
How  Wjiv  Miiirdiilene  came  to  be  identilied 
with  the  (HMson  l^ere  mentioned,  it  is  ditlicull  to 
lay;  but  such  is  the  c<ise  :  and  accoidinjjly  she 
is  generally  rcgai<led  as  having  been  a  woman  of 
depravetl  chaiacter.  For  such  an  infeience,  how- 
ever, tiieie  appears  to  i)e  no  just  ground  whatever. 

The  earliest  notice  of  Mary  Mai^dalene  is  in 
St.  Lukes  Go«])el  (viii.  2),  wlure  it  is  reccjrded 
that  out  of  lier  '  had  gone  seven  devils,'  and 
that  she  was  '  with  Joanna,  the  wife  of  Herod's 
Steward,  and  Susanna,  and  many  others,  which 
ministered  unto  Chiist  of  tlieir  substance.' 

This  is  siiHicient  to  prove  that  she  had  not 
been  known  as  a  jjerson  of  bad  character;  and 
it  also  imjjlies  tiiat  slie  was  not  poor,  or  amongst 
the  lower  classes,  when  slie  was  the  companion  of 
one  whose  husband  held  an  important  otlice  in  the 
king's  liouseiiold. 

It  is  as  unjust  to  say  that  she  who  had  been  so 
physically  wrelchetl  as  to  be  possessed  by  seven 
devils,  was  dissolute,  as  to  aflirm  that  an  insane 
person  is  necessarily  depraved  ;  and  as  tlieie  is 
no  evidence  to  ))rove  tliat  Mary  Maj;dalene  was 
•  the  sinner'  referred  to  in  tlie  passage  quoted 
above,  the  ignominy  which  has  been  attached  to 
her  name  ougiit  to  be  removed. 

In  the  8a\ii)ur's  last  lionrs,  and  at  his  death 
and  resiurection,  Mary  Magdalene  was  a  chief 
and  impoitant  witness.  There  had  followed  him 
from  Galilee  many  women  (Matt,  xxvii.  55,  56), 
and  tliere  stood  by  the  cross  several,  of  whom 
Mary  Magdalene  was  one;  and,  after  his  death, 
she  '  and  JMary  the  mother  of  Joses  beheld 
where  tlie  body  was  laid'  (Mark  xv.  47;  Luke 
xxiii.  53,  56);  *  and  they  reurned  and  prepared 
spices  and  ointments.'  •  The  first  day  of  the 
week  comelii  Mary  ^Magdalene  early,  when  it  was 
yet  dark,  unto  tlie  sepulchie,  and  seeth  the  stone 
taken  away  from  the  se|julchre'  (John  xx.  1). 

Then  she  returned  to  tell  Peter  and  John  that 
the  stone  was  remuved.  Peter  immediately  ran  to 
the  place  wilh  the  other  disciple,  when  they  saw 
only  the  naj)kin  and  linen  cL.thes  lying  ;  and  '  the 
«ii.<!cip!es  went  away  again  unto  their  own  homes' 
(.Jolni  xx.  2-11).  But  she  'who  was  last  at  the 
cross  and  (irst  at  the  tomb  '  '  stood  at  the  sepulchre 
*eeping,  and  .saw  two  angels,  who  said  to  her, 
'  Woman,  why  weepest  tiiou'?  iShe  saith,  because 
they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  iiave  laid  him.'  Her  patient  waiting 
was  rewaided,  for  siie  had  scarcely  ceased  s|)eak- 
ing  when  Jesus  himself  asked  her  the  same  ques- 
tion, and  a^  soon  as  he  said  '  Mary,'  she  turned  her- 
self, an<l  tlien,  seeing  who  it  was,  said  unto  him, 
'  Rablioni,' and  at  once  acknowledged  his  risen 
person;  when  he  not  only  assured  her  of  his 
resurrection,  bat  also  announced  his  intetided 
ascension  (John  xx.  17).  Mary  Magdalene 
tlien  retmned  and  told  these  things  to  the  Apostles 
(Luke  xxir.  1(J,  II),  '  and  her  words  seemed  to 
them  as  idle  tales."  '  and  they,  when  t/icy  had 
heard  that  He  was  alive,  and  had  been  seen  of  her, 
believed  her  not '  (Mark  xvi.  10).  On  every 
occasion  Chr-st  selected  the  most  tit  and  proper 
persons,  and  on  this,  his  Ji7-st  apj)earance  from 
the  dead,  he  cho>e  Mary  JIagdalene  to  be  the 
only  witness  of  his  r.'t(urection  ;  and  to  other 
women  ha<l  been  also  vouchsafed  the  vision  of 
Migels   (Luke  xxiv.    10).     These   persons,   with 
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the  acute  perception  of  their  sex,  receiving 
distinct  evidence  without  captious  disbelief,  at 
once  saw,  believed,  and  'worshipped'  their 
risen  Loid  (Matt,  xxviii.  9):  whikit  the  men 
who  had  been  his  daily  companions  during 
the  whole  time  of  his  public  ministry,  and  had 
heard  '  the  gracious  words  whicii  fell  from  his 
lips,"  entirely  refused  the  testimony  of  eye-wit- 
nesses, to  whom,  '  by  iid'allilde  ])niof's.  He  had 
shown  himself  alive,'  and  remained  nnciiivinced 
mitil  '  Jesus  stood  in  the  midst  of  tSiem,"  and 
'showed  them  liis  hands  and  his  feet'  (Luke 
xxiv.  3(5,  40);  and  even  then  '  they  believed  not 
forj.iy.' 

But  the  faiih  of  Mary  Magdalene  is  '  in  ever- 
lasting remeinbiance,"  inasmuih  a^,  when  others 
were  '  fools  and  slow  of  In  art  to  believe,' she,  with 
less  evidence  than  ihey  possessed,  at  once  acknow- 
leilged  tiiat  'Christ  is  lisen  lioni  the  dead,  and  is 
becvime  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  s1ej)t,'  and  to 
her  was  granted  the  honour  of  being  the  ^rsi 
witness  of  that  great  event,  the  Resunection, 
witliout  which  C'hrist  would  have  died  in  vain 
(1  Cor.  XV.).— S.  P. 

3.  M.\RY,  wile  of  Cleophas  or  .-Miihscns,  and 
sister  of  the  Lonl's  mo'her  (Matt,  xxvii. 5G  ;  Mark 
XV.  40;  John  xix.  2-5).  This  Mary  was  one  of 
those  holy  women  who  followed  Christ,  and  was 
present  at  the  crucilixion ;  and  she  is  tiiat  '  other 
Maty'  who,  with  Mary  Magdalene,  attended  the 
body  of  Chiist  to  the  se)iulchre  when  taken  down 
from  the  cross  (i\Iatt.  xxvii.  61  ;  Mark  xv.  47; 
Luke  xxiii.  55).  She  was  also  among  those  wlio 
went  on  the  morning  of  the  lirst  day  of  the  week 
to  the  sepulchre  to  anoint  the  body,  and  who  be- 
came the  first  witnesses  of  the  lesurrection  (Matt. 
xxviii.  1  ;  Mark  xvi.  1  ;  Luke  xxiv.  1).  James, 
Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon,  who  are  called  the  Lord's 
brethien  [ste  the  nanus;  also  Ai.i'H.'els  ;  Buo- 
THEu],  are  very  geneially  supposed  to  iiave  been 
the  sons  of  this  Maiy,  and  theret'ore  cousins  of 
Jesus,  the  term  biother  having  been  »ised  with 
great  latituvle  among  the  Hebiews.  Tiiis  is  the 
usual  alternative  of  those  who  deny  that  these 
persons  were  sons  of  our  Lord's  nn  thereby  her 
liusband  Jose]'li  ;  although  some  imagine  that 
they  mav  have  been  sons  of  Joseph  by  a  former 
wile.  The  fact  seems  to  be  this  :  Clirist  had  four 
'  brethren  *  called  James,  Joses,  Simon,  and  Jude ; 
he  had  also  three  ajiostles  called  James,  Simon, 
and  Jiide,  wlio  were  his  cousins,  I  eing  sons  of 
AlpliEEi-.s  and  this  Mary  :  and  it  is  certainly  very 
diftjcult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  three 
cousins  and  ajiostles  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
same  with  tliose  three  of  the  four  '  brethren'  who 
bore  the  same  names. 

4.  MARY,  sister  of  Lazarus  and  Martha.  The 
friendship  of  our  Lord  for  this  family  has  been 
explained  in  other  articles  [Lazarus;  Maktha], 
The  points  of  interest  in  connection  with  Mary 
individually  arise  from  the  contrast  of  character 
between  her  and  her  sister  Martha,  and  from  the 
incidents  by  which  that  coiitiast  was  evinced.  I 
As  these  points  of  contrast  have  alieady  been  * 
produced  under  Martha,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
go  over  the  same  ground  in  the  present  article. 
Apait  from  this  view,  the  most  signal  incident  ia 
the  history  of  Mary  is  her  conduct  at  the  supper 
which  was  given  to  Jesus  in  Betliany,  when  he 
came  thither  after  having  raised  Lazarus  from 
the  dead.     The  intense  love  which  distinguished 
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her  character  llieii  glowed  with  the  higliest  fer- 
vour. maiiiCestiii^  llie  lifpth  of  lier  f motion  ami 
gratiluile  for  ttie  (leliveniiice  from  the  cold  terrors 
of  the  grave  of  that  lnother  wiio  now  sat  alive 
and  cheerful  with  the  guests  at  talile.  She  took 
the  stati.iii  she  liest  ioved,  at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 
Among  the  ancients  it  was  usual  to  wasii  the  feet 
of  guests  l»ef.>rean  entertainment,  and  with  this  tiie 
anointing  of  tlie  I'eet  was  iVeqnt'ntly  connected 
[Anointing].  iM.iry  possfssed  a  hirge  quantity 
of  very  costly  o'ntn.ent ;  and  in  orihn-  to  testify 
her  gratitude  she  sacriticed  it  all  by  anoint- 
ing willi  it  the  feet  of  Jesns.  We  are  tuhl  that 
tlie  (li-ci|>lf's  riitirmured  at  tlie  extravagance  of 
this  act,  deeming  that  it  would  have  heen  much 
wiser,  if  slie  iiad  sold  the  ointment  and  given  the 
money  to  the  jjoor.  Hut  Jesus,  looking  lieyi)n<l 
tlie  mere  external  act  to  tlie  ilis]i(),sition  wliicli 
gave  hirth  to  it— a  disposition  which  marked  the 
intensity  of  her  gratittnle —  vindicated  her  deed. 
Always  meditating  upon  iiis  departure,  and  more 
especiallj'  at  that  moment,  when  it  was  so  near  at 
hand,  lie  attrihnted  to  this  act  a  *till  higher  sense 
— as  iiaviiig  refirence  to  his  a]iproachiiig  deatii. 
The  dead  were  emiialmed  :  and  so,  he  said,  lia\e 
I  reeelved,  hy  anticipation,  the  consecration  of 
deatli  (.rohii  xii.  1-8;  Matt.  xxvi.  G-13;  Mark 
xiv.  3-!i). 

MASCniL,   a   tide   of  some  of  the  Psalms 

[PsAl.J.s]. 

M  \SSA,  an  encampment  of  the  Israelites 
[Wamjbhino]. 

MATTIIKW  (MarOalos).  I.Thk  Person  ov 
MAJTiiiiw — According  to  Mark  ii.  14,  Matthew 
was  a  son  of  Alpliaeiis.  It  is  generally  supposed 
that  Jacohus,  or  James,  the  son  of  Al])iiaeus,  was  a 
son  of  Mary,  the  wife  of  Cleophas,  who  was  a  sister 
of  the  mother  of  Jesus  (John  xix.  25).  If  this 
opinion  is  conect.  Matthew  was  one  of  tlie  rela- 
tives of  Jesus.  Matihew  was  a  portitur,  or  in- 
ferior colle<-tor  of  customs  at  Capernaum,  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee.  He  was  not  a  pitblicanns,  or 
general  farmer  of  customs.  We  may  sup[)ose 
either  that  he  held  his  ap|'.ointmcnt  at  the  port  of 
Ca|)einaum,  or  that  lie  collected  the  customs  on 
the  high  road  to  Damascus,  which  went  through 
what  i-;  now  called  Khan  Minyeh,  which  ))lace,  as 
Rohinsoii  lias  shown,  is  the  ancient  Cai)ernanm 
(Bihl.  lies,  ill  I'alesline,  vol.  iii.  pp.  288-295). 
Thus  we  see  that  Matthew  belonged  to  the  lower 
class  of  people. 

In  Mark  ii.  14,  and  Luke  v.  27,  he  is  called 
Levi.  We  hence  conclude  that  he  had  two  names. 
This  circumstance  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of 
the  ap.istles  (Matt.  X.  and  Lukevi.);  hut  the  omis- 
sion does  not  jirove  the  contrary,  as  we  may 
infer  fi<nti  the  f.ict  that  Lehhaeus  is  also  called 
Jiid.is  ill  Luke  vi.  16,  in  which  verse  the  name 
Lehli.-fiiis  is  omitted.  In  Matt.  ix.  9  is  re- 
lated how  Matthew  was  called  to  be  an  apostle. 
Wc  must,  however,  suppose  that  he  was  previously 
acquainted  with  .lesus,  since  we  leail  in  Luke 
vi.  13,  that  when  Jesus,  before  delivering  the 
Sermon  on  the  Munnt,  selecteil  twelve  disci])le3, 
who  were  to  form  the  circle  of  his  more  intimate 
associates,  Maliliew  was  one  of  them.  After  this 
Matthew  returned  to  his  usual  occu])ation  ;  from 
w.iich  Jesii.s,  on  leaving  (lapertiaum,  called  him 
away.  On  this  occasion  M.itthew  gave  a  parting 
cntertaliiineiit  to  his  friends.  Alter  this  event  he 
is  iLenti  med.  only  in  Acts  i.  13. 


According  to  a  statement  in  Clemens  A1exan> 

drinus  {Piedagog.  ii.  \\  Matthew  abstained  from 
animal  food.  Hence  some  writers  have  rather 
hastily  concluded  that  he  belonged  to  the  sect  of 
the  Kssenes.  It  is  true  that  the  Kssenes  practised 
abstinence  in  a  high  degree;  but  it  is  not  tiue  that 
they  rejected  animal  food  altogether.  Admilting 
the  account  in  Clemens  Alexandrinus  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  jiroves  only  a  certain  ascetic  strictness,  of 
which  there  occur  vestiges  in  the  liabils  of  other 
Jews  (comp.  Joseph.  Vita,  cap.  ii.  &  iii.).  Some 
interpreters  (iiid  also  in  Rom.  xiv.  an  allusion  to 
Jews  of  ascetic  principles. 

According  to  another  account,  which  is  as  old 
as  the  lirsf  century,  and  which  occurs  in  the 
Y^ripvyna  Xlerpov  in  Clemens  Alex.  (Strom,  vi. 
15).  Matthew,  after  the  death  of  Je^us.  remained 
about  lifteen  years  in  Jerusalem.  This  agrees  with 
the  statement  in  Ku.sehins  (Hist.  Ecc/cs.  iii.  24)^ 
that  Matthew  preachetl  to  his  own  nation  before  he 
went  to  foieign  connlries.  '  ltiiiiuu<i( II isi.  JCccles, 
X.  9)  and  Socrates  (///.v^  Ercles.  i.  19)  state  that 
he  af'erwdrds  went  into  Ktliiopia;  and  other 
authors  mention  other  countries.  There  also  he 
jjiiibably  jneached  specially  to  the  .lews.  Ac- 
cording to  Heracleon  (about  .a. u.  1 .50  )  and  Cle- 
jneiis  Alex.  (Strom,  iv.  9j,  Matthew  was  one  of 
those  apostles  who  did  not  sutler  martyrdom. 

2.  The  Gospki,  ok  St.  Matthi;w. — The 
genuineness  of  this  (losj)el  has  been  moie  strongly 
attacked  than  that  of  any  of  the  thiee  others,  as 
well  by  EXTEiiNAi,  as  by  inti:i4NAI.  arguments. 

We  w  ill  first  consider  the  EXTEitNAt.  iirguments. 
Tiie  most  ancient  testimony  conceining  Malthew'i 
Gospel  is  that  of  Papias,  who,  according  to  Kuse- 
bius  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39),  wrote  as  follows: 
yiaTdaios  jxiv  ovv  'EPpatSi  SiaKeKTU  Ta  \6yta 
crvveypdipaTo.  'Hpfj.r)V(u(ye  S'  aura  ws  i^ivvaro 
iKaaros  (var.  lect.  ws  ?jv  Suvaros  efcacTTOs).— 
'  Matliiew  wrote  the  sayings  in  the  Hel.rew 
tongue,  but  every  body  interpreted  them  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.'  Doubts  of  three  dilleient 
kinds  have  lieen  raLsed  whether  this  testimony 
could  refer  to  our  Greek  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

1st.  Papias,  the  most  ancient  witness,  who  wa* 
a  disciple  of  John,  speaks  only  about  the  \6yia  of 
Chiist,  which  were  apparently  a  Cullection  of  the 
remarkable  sayings  of  m.x  Lord. 

2dly.  He  speaks  about  a  woik  written  in  the 
Hebrew,  which  here  means  probably  the  Aramaean 
or  Chaldee  tcmgne. 

3dly.  His  statement  seems  to  imply  that  there 
was  no  tianslation  of  this  work. 

These  doubts  were  particulailv  brought  fiTward 
by  Sclileieimacher  in  the  Sltidien  itiid  Kritiken, 
1S32.  Heft  4.  The  opinion  of  Scldeiermachei 
was  adopted  by  SchtiecKenburger.  Lachmann,  and 
many  others.  According  to  these  critics,  the 
apostle  wrote  only  a  collection  ot  the  remarkable 
sayin;,'S  o^  Jesus;  which  collection  was  put  into 
an  historical  form  by  a  Greek  translator.  Papias 
is  saiil  to  intend  liy  TipfxTiyeva-f,  the  explanation  of 
the  sayings  of  (Christ  by  means  of  the  addition 
of  the  liistorical  facts.  Most  critics,  however,  have 
either  never  a<lopled,  or  have  subsequently  re- 
jected, the  above  interpretation  of  the  words  Ac^^ia 
and  Tipfxrivtvcre.  It  was  first  objected  by  Dr. 
Liicke,  that  Papias,  in  his  report,  followed  tie 
statements  of  Johannes  Presbyter,  who  said  that 
Peter  furnished  a  rrvvTa^iS  T<i>v  KvpiaKuv  Ao^/mV, 
'  a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  our  Lord,'  atid  that^ 
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Mark  sta.te'1  vliat  he  liad  lieard  from  Pefcr,  and 
that  Pa[)ias  neveitheless  adds  that  Mark  wrote 
TO  unh  Tov  Xpurroii  ij  Aex^f'''"  ^  ■n-pa.x^fvra^  '  as 
well  the  sayiii^s  as  the  thiiiigs  ol'Clirist.'  Hence 
it  follows,  acciirdirif^  to  Dr.  Liicke,  that  \($^ia  is  a 
term  a  parte  potion,  v/hicli  comprehends  tlie  ijisfory 
also.  In  addition  to  this,  Dr.  Lucke  observes, 
that  Papias  himself  wrote  a  work  under  the  title  of 
'  A071W  KvpiaKtiv  ^\'i\yr)(rts'  and  that  the  extracts 
from  liiis  work  wlilch  Ensehius  has  fnrnished 
prove  that  its  contents  were  partly  historical.  Ac- 
cording to  this  view,  tiie  testimony  of  Papias 
may  he  considered  as  referring  to  our  Gos])el  of 
St.  Matthew  ;  luit  tiie  force  ofthe  two  oilier  ohjec- 
tions  leniains  still  unimpared. 

It  has  l>een  observed  hy  those  who  deny  the 
genuineness  of  this  Gospel,  tliat  in  jione  of  the 
Fathers  before  Jerome  do  we  lind  any  statement 
from  which  we  could  infer  that  they  had  seen  the 
Hebrew. (jiosi)el  of  St.  Matthew;  and  that  conse- 
quently we  may  consider  as  a  mere  conjecture 
the  cpiiiion  of  l!)e  Fathers,  th.it  our  Gospel  is  a 
Greek  translation  of  a  Hebrew  original. 

Jerome,  in  )ils  Catalogiis  de  viris  illu^trih^is 
(cap.  iii.),  repoits  that  the  Hebrew  gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  was  preserved  im  the  library  at  Cseiarea, 
and  that  he  took  a  copy  of  it.  In  his  commen- 
tary on  Matt.  xli.  13,  he  says  that  he  translated 
this  Hel)iew  Gospel  into  Grt^ek.  In  the  same  ]>ass- 
age,  and  in  ids  l)Ook  Contra  Pelayianos  \\V\.  2), 
Jerome  states  that  this  Hel)rew  copy  was  con- 
sidered '  by  most  peo|)le"  (a  plerisque)  to  l>e  the 
original  text  of  St.  Matilievv.  The  tautioiis  ex- 
pression 'a  plerisque  is  considered  by  many  cri- 
tics as  an  inilication  tnat  Jerome's  statement 
cannot  lie  dejjeniled  upon.  Indeed  it  ajjpears 
tliat  the  Hebiew  cojiy  of  St.  Mattliew  was  U'jt  tlie 
mere  original  of  oiir  Gospel,  tor  what  motive, 
in  that  case,  could  Jerome  Have  had  to  translate 
it  into  Greek? 

Tiie  wiiiile  difficulty  is  cleared  up  if,  like  most 
modein  critics,  we  supjjose  that  the  Evaiiyeliiiyn 
SLcnndum  Hebrceos,  a!)out  wh  ch  Jerome  speaks, 
was  tiie  Gospel  of  .St.  Matthew  corrHpte<l  by 
apocryphal  additions.  Tliis  conjecluie  is  con- 
firmed l)y  the  fragme.its  of  it  which  have  been 
preserved. 

Hence  many  critics  are  led  to  suppose  that  the 
strictly  Judai/;ing  Cliiistians  made  a  translation 
of  St.  Mattliew,  which  they  endeavoured  to  bring 
intohaimony  with  their  own  o]iinions  and  legends. 
As  a  prooi  that  tliis  Evangelium  secwidiim  IJe- 
brceos  was  not  an  original  work,  but  merely  a 
translation,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  name 
BopaiS/Sas  was  not  rendered  N3X.13,  but  13 
|ri3"1,yf//i«  rnar/islri  eorvm. 

Nevertheless  Jerome  s  statement  res))ecting  the 
Evangclinm  secundum  Uehra-os  mav  be  taken  as 
a  conliirrialion  of  tiie  account  of  Papias,  that 
Mattliew  wrote  his  (xospel  in  Hebrew.  If  this 
be  the  fact,  the  question  must  arise  wliether  our 
Greek  Matthew  is  a  correct  fianslation  of  the 
Hebrew.  Tlie  Wdrds  of  Papias  seem  to  im]ily 
that  in  his  ilays  there  vas  no  Gieek  translation  in 
pxislei".<-e.  This  has  induced  many  critics  to 
question  Ids  account,  and  to  supp.ise  that  the 
original  text  was  Greek.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Fra.smu«,CEcolampadius,  Calvin,  Beza,  Lartlner, 
Guerike,  Hailes),  and  others. 

The  authority  of  Ptplas  h.is  been  deemed  to  be 
OTertiirown    by   die   character    given  of   him  by 
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Eusehiua,  according  to  whose  statement  he  wu 
(Tcj>65pa  (TixiKphs  TOV  vovv,  ' of  a  very  little  mind.' 
Gnerike  considers  also  as  rather  incredible  the 
addition,  that  evpryboily  mter]ire,etl  that  gospel 
according  to  his  ability,  VipjuT^ytvat  I'aLra  is  -A* 
SwaTis  eKaaros. 

Pa))ias,  indeed,  ])roves  liimself  verv  crednloui^ 
by  reporting,  according  to  Eusebiiis,  voAAck 
yuuSi/fdiTcpa,  '  many  rather  fabulous  things;*  but 
this  does  not  authorize  us  to  reject  his  testimony 
in  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  for  the  percejition  of 
wliich  no  extraordinary  abilities  weie  required, 
especially  as  his  account  of  this  fact  agrees  witb 
the  statements  of  Jerome. 

It  is  by  no  means  im  pro!  wide,  that  after  sweral 
inaccurate  and  im])erl'ect  translations  o(  tiie 
Aramaean  original  came  into  circulation,  Mat- 
tliew himself  was  ))roiniifed  by  this  circum.stance 
to  pidilish  a  Greek  tianslafiiin,  or  to  have  his 
(iospel  translated  under  his  own  supervisitMi.  It 
is  very  likely  that  this  Greek  translation  diil  not 
soon  come  into  general  circulation,  so  that  Papias 
may  have  remained  ignorant  of  its  exi-tence.  It 
may  also  be,  and  nothing  prevents  us  from  siip- 
))osing,  that  Papias,  being  acquainted  willi  our 
Greek  (iospel,  s]ioke,  in  the  jjiissage  leferred  to,  of 
tlio,e  events  only  which  c  itne  to  ]>ass  soon  alter 
the  pulilication  of  the  Aranisean  original.  We,  at 
least,  rather  ])reler  to  confess  ourselves  unalde  to 
solve  the  objection,  than  to  qu:slion  the  direct 
testimony  of  Papias;  especially  since  that  testi- 
mony is  suppoited  by  other  ancient  authorities: 

1st.  By  Otigen  (Eu.~ei).  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  25). 
2dty.  By  the  Alexandrian  Catcchist  Pantajiiiis, 
who,  according  to  Euseiiius  (IJist.  Eccles.  v.  10), 
iiaving,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century, 
gone  on  a  mi>sioiiaiy  eX])eililioii  to  India,  found 
there  some  Christians  wlhi  p;pssessed  the  Goi]iel  of 
St.  Matthew  in  Hebrew.  3.ily.  By  Irenseus  (^rf». 
Hcer.  iii.  1)  and  Eusebius  {Hist.  Ecv/es.  v.  8). 

To  this  it  has  been  ol>jecled,  that  Origeii  and 
Irenseiis  probably  only  rejjeated  the  statement  of 
Papias;  but  it  is  unlikely  that  a  man  of  so  much 
learning  as  Oiigen  should  have  liad  no  other  au- 
thority l'*i-  liis  account;  and  the  statement  of 
Paiilaenus,  at  least,  is  quite  indejx'udent  of  tii.it  of 
Papias.  It  ought  also  to  be  considered  that 
Mattliew  was  not  so  much  kn>iwn  in  ecclesiastical 
antiquity,  that  any  ])arfizanship  could  have 
jirompted  writers  to  forge  books  in  liis  name. 

Un  summing  u))  what  we  liave  stated,  it  ap- 
jiears  that  the  external  testimonies  clearly  prove 
the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
The  authenticity  indeed  of  this  Gos|iel  is  as  well 
sujiported  as  that  of  any  woik  of  classical  anli- 
quity.  It  can  also  be  proved  thdt  it  was  eaily  in 
use  among  Cliristians,  and  that  the  apostolical 
Fathers,  at  the  end  of  the  lirst  century,  ascribed  to 
it  a  canonical  authority  (see  Polvcarp,  Epist.  c. 
ii.  7  ;  Ignatius,  Ad  Siiii/m.  c.  vi.;  Ad  Uom.  c.  vi.  ; 
Clemens  Ruinanus,  Epist.  i.  c.  xlvi. ;  Barnal  as, 
Epist.  c.  iv. 

But  tie  EXTEiiNAi.  arguments  against  the  a-i- 
thenticity  of  this  Gospel  are  less  imiHirlant  than 
the  doubts  which  liave  been  staited  from  a  con- 
sideration of  its  INTKUNAI.  qualities. 

1st,  The  representaiiuns  of  Mattliew  (it  is  said) 
have  not  that  vivid  clearness  which  characterizes 
the  nairatiou  of  an  eye-witness,  and  which  we 
tiud,  for  instance,  in  tlie  Gospel  of  John.  Even 
Mark  and  Luke  surpass  Matthew  in  this  respect. 
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Cooipare,  for  example,  Matt.  iv.  18  with  LuKe 
V.  I,  sq.  ;  Matt.  viii.  5  sq.  with  Luke  vii.  I,  sq. 
Tins  is  moit  stiii<ing  in  the  iiistoi  v  of  liis  own 
call,  wiieie  w«  sliould  expect  a  cleuier  repre- 
sentation. 

2iid.  He  on:its  a  )me  facts  which  every  apostle 
certjiiily  knew,  for  instance,  lie  nientiuns  uiily 
one  journey  of  Cliiisf  to  tlie  jjassover  at  Jeiusa- 
lem,  namely,  the  last ;  anil  seems  to  be  acquainted 
only  willi  one  sphere  of  Clirist's  activity,  n.mu'ly, 
G.iliiea.  He  even  relates  tlie  instances  of  Christ's 
apjiearing  after  his  resurrection  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  uiii^ht  he  undeistood  as  if  he  siiowed  iiiin- 
self  oidy  to  tiie  women  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  his 
disci|)ies  nowhere  hut  in  Galdee  (Matt.  xxvi.  '62 
an<l  xxviii.  7). 

3rd.  He  lelates  uiicUronologically,  and  Irans- 
pnses  evenls  to  limes  in  which  tiiey  ilid  not  hap- 
pen ;  for  instance,  tiie  eveot  mentioned  in  Luke 
iv.  11-30  must  have  hapjjened  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Ciirlst"s  public  career,  but  Matthew 
lelates  it  as  late  as  di.  xiii.  53,  sq. 

4th.  He  emitodies  in  one  discourse  sev^ial 
sayings  of  Chiist  which,  according  to  Luke,  were 
pronoun<-ed  at  diHerent  times  (comp.  Matt.  v. -vii., 
and  xxiii.). 

5th.  He  falls,  it  is  asserted,  into  jtosifive  errors. 
In  ch.  i.  and  ii.  he  seems  not  to  know  that  the 
real  dwelling-place  of  the  parents  of  Jesus  was  at 
Naiaretii.  and  that  their  altode  at  Bethlehem  was 
oiily  tem|)oiary  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  I,  '12,  23.  with 
Luke  ii.  4,  39).  According  to  Matk  xi.  20,  21, 
the  fig-tree  withered  on  tlje  day  after  it  was 
cursed,  hut  according  to  Matt.  xxi.  1'9,  it  withered 
immediately.  Acccirding  to  Matt.  xxi.  12, 
Clirist  purilied  the  Tem|)le  immediately  after  his 
entrance  iii*'j  Jerusalem  ;  but  according  to  Mai k 
he  on  that  <l,iy  went  out  to  Belhany,  and  pinilied 
the  Temple  on  (he  day  following  (Mark  xi.  11-15). 
Matthew  says  (xxi.  7)  that  Clhrist  rode  on  a  she- 
8.SS  and  <in  a  colt,  wliich  is  impossible.  The  other 
Gosi«ls  speak  only  ol' a  she-ass. 

These  circumstances  have  led  Strauss  and 
others  tit  consider  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  as 
an  una]iostolicai  composition,  originating  )ierhaps 
at  the  concliisinn  of  the  fiist  century  ;  while  some 
consider  it  a  repidductiou  of  tiie  Aramasan  Mat- 
tliew,  augmented  by  some  additions;  others  call 
it  an  hi>tiirical  commentary  of  a  later  jieriod, 
made  to  illustrate  the  collection  of  the  sayings  of 
Christ  which  Matthew  liad  furnished  (comp. 
SieCi'ert, L'cbcr  (lu; ^ec/ii/ifit  ictid  den  Urspruiig  des 
erstaii  Ecaiir/elii,  IS32;  Schiieckenburger.  i/e6er 
deii  Urspnuig  des  crsten  Evattf/elii.  1834  ;  Schott, 
Ueber  die  AutlientuiUit  des  Ev.  Matlh.  1837. 

To  tiies€  oljections  we  may  reply  as  follows: — 

1st.  The  gilt  of  narratiiij^  luminously  is  a  per- 
fional  (pialilicalion  of  wiiicii  even  an  apostle 
might  Ite  destitute  and  whicli  is  rarely  found 
among  the  h;wei'  oiders  of  people  :  this  argument 
tlierefore  has  recently  been  given  up  altogether. 
In  the  history  of  liis  call  to  lie  an  apostle,  Mat- 
thew has  this  advantage  over  Mark  and  Luke, 
that  lie  rela'es  tlie  discmnse  of  Christ  (ix.  13) 
with  greater  completeness  than  these  evangelists. 
Luke  relates  (jiat  Matthew  prepared  a  great 
banquet  iii  his  lionse,  while  Matthew  simply 
mentions  that  an  entertainment  took  place,  be- 
cause lh«  apiislle  co'ild  not  well  write  tliat  he 
himself  prepared  a  great  lianquet. 
,    Sod.  Aji  araumentum  a  silentio  must  not  be 


urged  against  the  evangelists.  The  raiting  o/ 
Lazarus  is  narrated  mily  by  joliii ;  ;uid  th« 
raising  of  the  youth  at  Nain  only  liy  Luke  j 
the  ajipearance  of  five  hundred  brelhren  alter  the 
resurrection,  which,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Paul  (1  Cor.  XV.  b),  was  a  fact  generally 
known,  is  not  recorded  by  any  of  the  evangelists. 
The  apparent  restriction  of  Ciirists  spliere  of 
activity  to  GaliUe,  we  lind  also  in  Mark  and 
Luke.  This  peculiarity  arose  ]ierliaps  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  apostles  lirst  taught  in 
Jerusalem,  whwe  it  was  unnecessary  to  relate 
what  had  happened  there,  but  where  the  events 
which  had  taken  place  in  Galilee  were  unknown, 
and  required  to  be 'narrated  :  thus  the  sphere  of 
narration  may  have  gradnally  become  fixed.  At 
least  it  is  generally  granted  that  hitherto  no  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  fact  has  been  discovered. 
The  expressions  in  Matt.  xxvi.  32,  and  xxviii.  7, 
]ierha[is  only  indicate  that  the  Lord  a])[)eaied 
more  frequently,  and  for  a  longer  jierioil,  in  Ga- 
lilee than  elsewhere.  In  Matt,  xxviii.  16,  we 
are  told  that  the  disciples  in  Galilee  went  up  to 
a  mountain,  whither  Christ  had  appointed  them 
to  come ;  and  since  it  is  not  previously  mentioned 
that  any  such  appointment  had  been  made,  the 
narrative  of  Matthew  himself  here  leads  ns  to 
conclude  that  Chiist  appeared  to  his  disciples  in 
Jerusalem  after  his  resuirection. 

3rd.  Tliere  is  no  reason  to  supjwse  that  the 
evangelists  intended  to  write  a  chronological 
biography.  On  tlie  confr.iry,  we  le-iirn  from 
Luke  i.  4,  and  John  xx.  31,  that  their  object  was 
of  a  more  practical  and  apologetical  tendency. 
With  the  exception  of  Jihii,  the  evangelists  have 
grouped  their  commiinicatioiis  more  according  to 
the  subjects  than  according  to  clironolngical  suc- 
cession. This  fact  is  now  generally  admitted. 
The  principal  groups  of  facts  recoided  by  St. 
Matthew  are: — 1.  The  preparation  of  Jesus,  nar- 
rated in  cli.  i. — iv.  IG.  2.  The  public  ministry 
of  Jesus,  narrated  in  ch.  iv.  17 — xvi.  20.  3.  The 
conclusion  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  narrated  in  ch, 
xvi.  21  — xxviii. 

The  second  of  these  groujis  is  sulxlivided  into 
minor  groujis.  If  we  consider  that  Matthew,  for 
the  lienefit  of  the  Jews,  describes  Christ  as  being 
the  promised  Me.ssiah  of  the  old  covenant,  it  must 
appear  perfectly  appropriate  in  him  to  iiairate  the 
Seimun  on  the  Mount  before  the  calling  of  his 
disciples.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  shows  the 
relation  in  which  the  Redeemer  stooil  to  the  old 
covenant.  In  ch.  viii.  and  ix.  are  given  ex- 
amples of  the  power  which  Jesus  possessed  of  ])er- 
forming  mirarcles;  alter  which,  in  ch.  ix.  36,  is 
stateil  the  need  of  'labourers'  to  instruct  the 
jieople.  Then  naturally  follows,  in  ch.  x.,  the 
admonition  delivered  to  !he  a[)ostles  before  they 
are  sent  out  on  their  mission.  In  ch.  xii.  is  re- 
corded how  Jesus  enteied  into  conflict  with  the 
dominant  jiarty,  &c.  (comp.  Keru's  Ahhandiung 
iiber  den  Ursprung  des  Eoangelii  Malt/nei,  p, 
51,  sq.  ;  KiJster,  Ueher  die  Composicicn  des  Ev, 
Matth.  in  Pelt's  Mitarbeiten,  Heft  i. ;  Kuhi^ 
Leben  Jesu,  t.  i.,  licilage. 

But  our  adversaries  further  assert,  that  th« 
evangelist  not  only  groujis  together  events  belong- 
ing to  (liilereiit  times,  but  that  some  of  his  datea 
are  incorrect :  for  instance,  the  date  in  Matt.  xiii. 
53  cannot  be  correct  if  Luke,  ch.  iv.,  has  placed 
the   event   rightly.      If,   however,    we   carefuUy 
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(sonsider  the  matter,  we  sliall  finil  tliat  Mattliew 
has  jilaenl  this  fact  more  c'lirouologically  than 
Luke.  It  is  true  that  the  question  in  Malt.  xiii. 
54,  and  the  aiinuncialion  in  Luke  iv.  13-21,  seem 
to  synchronize  best  wilh  the  first  public  appearance 
of  Jesus.  But  even  Schleiermacher,  who,  in  iiis 
work  on  Luke,  generally  jfives  the  prefen'nce  to 
the  arraut^'ement  of  that  evan'^elist,  nevertheless 
observes  ( n.  ()3)  that  Luke  iv.  23  leads  us  to  sup- 
pose that  .lesus  abode  for  a  longer  jierlod  iu  Ca- 
j^ernauni  (comp.  the  words  kct^  tJ)  dwBhs  ai/rt^  in 
ver.  16\ 

■1th.  If  the  Evangelist  arranges  his  statements 
accordinsx  to  subjects,  and  not  chronologically, 
we  nuHl  not  lie  surprised  tliat  he  connects  similar 
sayings  of  Ciirist,  inserting  them  in  the  longer 
discourses  after  analogous  to])ica  had  been  men- 
tioned. These  discourses  are  not  compiled  l)y 
■■.lie  Evaiiii-elist,  but  always  form  the  fundamental 
Aamewoik  to  which  sometimes  analogous  sid)jects 
iie  attached.  But  even  tiiis  is  not  the  case  in  liie 
Sf.ruion  on  the  MouTit  ;  and  in  ch.  xiii.  it  may  be 
doubted  wlietlier  tiiC  paral)les  were  s])oken  at  tlif- 
ferent  times.  In  the  discourses  recorded  in  cii.  x. 
and  xxiii  ,  it  can  be  proved  that  several  sayings 
are  more  correctly  placed  liy  Mattliew  tliau  l»y 
Luke  (comp.  especially  Matt,  xxiii,  37-39  with 
Luke  xiii.  31,  3.)). 

6th.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  mode  of 
interpretation,  whether  such  positive  errors  as  are 
alleged  to  exist  are  really  chargeable  on  the 
evangelist.  Tlie  dilference,  for  instance,  be- 
tween the  narrative  of  the  bi:!h  of  Christ,  as 
severally  recoi(le<l  by  Matthew  and  Luke,  may 
easily  be  solved  without  questioning  the  correct- 
ness of  either,  if  we  suppose  that  each  of  them 
nairates  what  he  knows  from  his  individual 
sources  of  inl'ormation.  The  history  of  Christ's 
childhood  given  in  Luke,  leads  us  to  conclude 
th.it  it  was  derived  from  the  acquaintances  of 
Twlary,  while  the  statements  in  Matthew  seem  to 
be  derived  from  the  friends  of  Josejih.  As  to 
the  transaction  recorded  in  Matt.  xxi.  lS-22,  and 
Mark  xi.  11,  15,  20,  21,  it  api)ear3  that  Mark 
describes  what  occuned  most  accurately;  and 
we  mu^t  grant  tliat  we  should  scarcely  liave 
expected  from  an  eye-witness  the  inaccuracy 
which  is  observable  in  Matthew.  But  we  Hud 
that  there  are  characters  of  such  individuality 
that,  being  bent  exclusively  upon  their  main 
subject,  they  seem  to  have  no  perception  for 
dates  and  localities. 

If  these  arguments  should  still  appear  unsatis- 
factory, they  may  be  sujipo/ted  by  adding  the 
positive  internal  proofs  which  exist  in  favour  of 
the  apostolical  origin  of  this  Gospel.  1.  The  nature 
of  the  book  agrees  entirely  with  tiie  statements  of 
the  Fathers  of  the  church,  from  whom  we  learn  that 
it  was  written  for  Jewish  readers.  None  of  the 
other  Evangelists  quotes  the  Old  Testament  so 
often  as  Matthew,  who,  moreover,  does  not  ex- 
plain the  Jewish  rites  and  expressions,  wiiich 
are  explained  by  Maik  and  John.  2.  If  there  is 
a  want  of  precision  in  the  narration  of  facts, 
there  is,  on  tiie  other  hand,  a  j)eculiar  accuracy 
unci  richness  in  the  reports  given  of  the  discourses 
of  Jesus;  so  that  we  m.iy  easily  conceive  why 
Papias,  a  parte  pntiori.  styled  the  Gospel  of  Mat- 
jhe.v  '^iyia.  ncv  Kvpiov^  (he  sayings  nf  the  Lord. 

Some  ol  the  most  beautiful  and  most  important 
sayings  of  our  Lord,  the  historical  credibility  of 


wliich  no  sce])tic  can  attack,  have  been  prrtffrved 
by  Matthew  alone  (Matt.  xi.  2K.30 ;  xvi.  16-19; 
xxviii.  2(1;  comp.  also  xi.  2-21  ;  xli.  3-6,  25-29; 
xvii.  12,  25,  26  ;  xxvi.  13).  Above  all,  the  Ser- 
moD  on  the  Blount  must  here  be  cimsideied.  Even 
negative  criticism  grants  that  Luke's  account  is 
defective  as  compared  with  Matihews;  and  that 
Luke  gives  as  i3ola^ed  sentences  what  in  Matthew 
appears  in  tjeautil'iil  connection.  In  short,  the 
Sermon  on  (lie  Mount,  according  to  Matthew, 
forms  the  most  beautiful  and  the  best  airange^l 
wliole  of  all  the  evangelical  discourses.  It  may 
also  be  ])roved  that  in  many  paitirnlars  ihe  re- 
ports of  several  discourses  in  Mattliew  are  more 
exact  than  in  the  other  evangelists ;  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  Matt,  xxiii.  with  the  various 
parallel  ])assages  in  Luke.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  surprising  that  the  genuineness  of 
this  gos])el  has  not  yet  met  with  more  distin- 
guished advocates.  The  most  im));irtatit  work  in 
defence  of  the  genuineness  of  M.itfhew  is  that 
of  Kern,  Ueber  den  Ursjinniff  c/es  Evangel ii 
MaWiai,  Tiibingen,  1S31.  Next  iu  value  aie 
Olshausen's  Drei  Prcgramme,  1835,  and  the  two 
Li/fjJ^rrtittC'ne.?  of  Harless,  1S40  and  1S43.  Even 
De  VVctte,  in  the  fourtli  edition  of  his  Introduc- 
tion, p.  170,  has  ascribed  only  a  qualilied  value 
to  the  doubts  on  this  head. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  this  gospel,  Clemens 
Alexaiidriniis  and  Origen  state  that  it  was  wiillen 
before  the  others.  Iienaeus  {Adv.  Ilcer.  iii.  1) 
agrees  with  them,  but  places  its  origin  rather  late 
— namely,  at  the  time  when  Peter  and  Paul 
were  at  Rome.  iM'en  De  VVefle  grants  {Einlcititnt/, 
^  97)  that  it  was  written  iiefoie  the  desfruilioii 
of  Jerusalem.  In  proof  of  this  we  may  also  quote 
ch   xxvii.  8. 

Among  all  the  German  commentaries  on  the 
first  three  Gosjiels,  the  best  spirit  pervades  ihiit  of 
Olshauseii,  3nl  e<lil.  1837.  The  commentary  on 
.St.  Matthew  liy  ])e  Wetfe,  2nd  edit.  IS3'^,  is 
jieivaded  by  the  scepticism  of  Strauss.  — A.  T. 

MATTlil  AS  (Moreios, equivalent  toMaT^aroj, 
Matti.etu),  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  who  was 
chosen  by  lot,  in  jirelerence  to  Jose[jh  Baisabas, 
into  the  number  of  the  apostles,  to  siqiply  the  de- 
ticieticy  caused  liy  the  treachery  and  suicide  of 
Judas  (Acts  i.  23-26).  Nothing  is  knov/n  of  his 
subseijueiit  caieer. 

MAZZAROTH  (Job  xxxviii.  32).  [Astho- 
^■OMV.] 

MEASURES.     [Wkights  and  Measuues.] 

MEDAD  and  ELDAD,  two  of  the  seventy 
elders  who  were  nominated  to  assist  Moses  in  the 
government  of  the  people,  but  who  remained  in 
the  camp,  probably  as  modestly  deeming  them- 
selves untit  for  the  office,  when  the  others  |. resented 
themselves  at  the  Tabemai  le.  The  Divine  spiiit, 
however,  rested  on  them  even  there,  'ami  they 
pro])hesied  in  the  cam))'  (Num.  xi.  21-29).  The 
Targum  of  Jonnthan  alleges  that  these  two  men 
were  brothers  of  Moses  and  Aaron  by  the  mother'! 
side. 

MEDAN  or  Madan  (j^P  ;  Ma5ia/x),  son  i* 
Abraham,  by  Ketiuali  (Gen.  xxv.  2).  He  ant 
liis  brother  Midiaii  are  supposed  to  have  jKOpled 
the  country  of  Midiati,  east  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

MEDEBA  (i<3"]P:  Sept.  MaiSct^av),  a  town 
east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Josn, 
xiii     9,  10),  before  which  was   foaght  the  (fieiit 
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battle  ill  wtiicJi  Joab  <lefeated  the  Ammonites  and 
their  allies  (I  Clicori.  xix.  7).  It  oiigiiially  be- 
longed to  the  Moaliites  (Num.  xxi.  30);  and 
after  the  captivity  of  tiie  tril-es  liej'ond  tlie  Joidau, 
tiiey  au;ain  took  possession  of  it  (Isa.  xv.  2). 
Tlie  OHomasticou  places  it  near  Hesldton ;  and 
it  was  once  tlie  seat  of  one  of  the  thirty-five 
bisliojiiics  of  Arabia  (Helaml,  Pa(«estina.  ]i[).2l7, 
223,  22(5)>  RIede(«a,  now  i«i  ruins,  still  leiains 
its  ancient  name,  attd  is  situated  upon  a  rmiird 
liill  seven  miles  sontli  (tf  Heslibon.  The  ruins 
are  about  a  mile  and  a  b.ilf  in  circuit,  but  not  a 
single  edilice  remains  jieifect  (Seetzen,  in  Zacli's 
Motia\  C'o»Te#/».,  xviii.  43  I  ;  Burckliardt,  Sj/iia, 
p.  625:   Le-h,  p.  215). 

MEDES,  flie  inhabitants  in  ancient  times  of  one 
of  the  most  friiilful  and  populoiis  coui-tries  of  Asia, 
called  Media,  tlie  jirecise  bouiidarie-f  of  which  it 
18  not  easy,  if  ind(  ed  it  is  now  possible,  to  ascer- 
tain. V\  iner.  in  his  ReadcHrferb.,  defines  it  as  the 
wmntry  which  lies  westward  and  southward  from 
Ihe  Caspian  .Seii,  between  ;J5^  an<l  40-"  of  N.  lat, 
Natuix;  has  divided  Media  into  three  great  divi- 
sions. On  tlie  north  is  a  (lat,  moist,  and  iiisalu- 
ttrious  district,  stretching  along  the  Caspian  Sea, 
which  is  made  a  separate  portion  by  a  chain  of 
tills  connected  with  Atiti  Tamils.  In  this  plain 
«»id  on  these  mountains  there  live  uncultivated 
ukI  iiide|)eniletit  tribes.  The  country  is  now 
l<r.owi)  under  the  names  of  Masanderan  and  Gilan 
(see  Knight's  lUiimiuated  Atlas,  last  Map). 
South  of  this  mountaiti  lange  lies  the  country 
which  the  ancients  denominated  Atrojiatene 
('ArposraTTjin?),  being  sepaiated  on  tiie  west  from 
Armenia  by  Mount  Casfiius,  which  springs  from 
Ararat;  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the 
Ororttes  range  of  hills,  which  runs  through  Me<lia. 
Simtli  and  south-east  of  the  Oronteg  is  a  (bird 
flistrict,  fiirmerly  termed  Great  Media,  which 
Mount  Zagros  sep  nates  from  Assyria  on  the 
west,  and  from  Persia  on  the  south  ;  on  the  east 
if  is  bordeiied  by  deserts,  and  connected  on  the 
north  east  with  Parthia  and  Hyrcania  b,y  means 
of  Mount  Caspiiis,  being  now  called  Irak-Ajemi. 
This  for  the  most  ]iart  is  a  high  hilly  country,  yet 
not  without  ricli  and  fruitful  valleys,  anil  even 
jilains.  The  sky  is  clear  and  bright,  and  the 
climate  healthy  (Winer,  uf.  supra;  Ker  Porter, 
«  21()).  Media  Atropatene,  which  corresponds 
j)rettj'  neaily  with  the  modern  Azerbijan,  contains 
fruitful  an<l  well-peopled  valleys  and  plains.  The 
northern  moumainous  region  is  cold  and  un- 
fruitful. In  (ireat  Media  lay  the  metropolis  of 
the  country,  Ecbatana  (Plin.  Ilist.  Nat.  v".  17), 
as  well  as  the  province  of  Ilhagiana  and  the  city 
Uliagw,  with  tlie  plain  of  Nisaum,  celebrated  in 
liio  time  of  the  Persian  empire  for  its  horses  and 
horse-races  (Herod.,  iii.  106;  Arria'i,  vii.  IJi ; 
Ileeren,  Ideeit,  i.  1.  Ii05).  This  plain  was  near  the 
city  Nisaea,  around  which  were  line  jjasture  lands 
producing  excellent  clover  {llerba  AJedica).  The 
horses  were  entirely  white,  and  of  extraordinary 
height  and  lieauty,  as  well  as  S])eed.  Tiiey  con- 
si  it<ile<l  a  part  of  the  luxury  of  the  great,  and  a 
Uriliule  in  kind  was  paid  from  them  to  the 
tiionarch,  who,  like  all  Eastern  sovereigns,  used  to 
«lelight  in  eq»>estrian  display.  Some  idea  of  the 
opulence  of  the  country  may  he  had  wliea  it  is 
known  that,  independently  of  imposts  rendered 
in  money,  Media  ))aid  a  yearly  tribute  of  not 
less  thuia  3000  horses,  4000   mules,  and  neaiiy 
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100,000  sheep.  The  ra(?es,  once  celebrated 
through  the  world,  appear  to  exist  no  more  ;  bui 
Ker  Porter  saw  the  Siiali  ride  on  festival  occasion* 
a  splendid  horse  of  p\ne  white.  Cattle  aboundea 
as  did  the  richest  fruits,  as  pines,  citrons,  oranges, 
all  of  peculiar  excellence,  growing  as  in  tlieir 
native  land.  Hei-e  also  was  found  the  Silpliium 
(probably  assafuetidaj,  which  formed  a  consider- 
able article  in  the  commerce  of  the  ancients,  and 
was  accounted  worth  its  weight  in  gold.  The 
Media«i  dress  was  proverbially  splendid;  the 
dress,  that  is,  of  the  highest  class,  which  seems  to 
have  gained  a  sort  of  classical  authority,  and  to 
have  been  at  a  later  period  worn  at  the  Persian 
court,  probably  in  ])art  from  its  antiquity.  This 
dress  the  Persian  monarchs  used  to  present  to 
those  whom  they  wished  to  honour,  and  no  others 
were  permitted  to  wear  it.  It  consisted  of  a  long 
xvhite  loose  iol)e,  or  gown,  (lowing  down  to  the 
feet,  and  enclosing  the  entire  body,  s]ieciinens  of 
which,  as  now  used  in  those  countries,  may  lie 
seen  in  plates  given  in  Perkin"s  liesidence  in 
Persia,  New  Yoik,  1843.  The  nature  and  the 
celebrity  of  (his  dress  comliiiie  with  the  natural 
richness  of  the  country  to  assure  us  (hat  the  an- 
cient Medians  had  made  no  mean  progress  in  the 
arts;  indeed,  the  colours  of  the  Persian  textures 
are  known  to  have  been  accounted  second  only 
to  those  of  India.  If  these  regal  dresses  were  of 
silk,  then  was  there  an  early  commeice  between 
Media  and  India;  if  not,  wearing,  as  well  as 
dyeing,  must  have  been  practised  and  carried  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  former  country 
(Ammian.  Marcell.  xxiv.  6,  p.  3o3,  ed.  Bip. ; 
Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i  3.  2;  Atlien.  xii.  pp.  512,  514, 
sq. ;  Heeieii, /rfeew,  i.  205,  ^07;  Herod,  vi.  112; 
Sirabo,  xi.  ]).  52-);   Dan.  iii,  21). 

The  religion  of  the  Medes  consisted  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  more  particularly 
the  sun  and  moon,  and  I  he  planets  Jupiter,  Venus, 
Saturn,  Mercury,  and  Mars  (Strabo,  xv.  p.  732; 
Rhode,  Ue.il.  Sage  de  Baktr.  Medcr  tctid  Perser, 
)).  S20  ;  Abbildtaujcn  aus  der  MyUwl.  dcr  Alten 
Hell;  Pers.  Med.,  tafel  10,  11  ;  where  also  may 
be  seen  the  famous  Median  dress,  comjirising  the 
mitre,  as  well  as  the  flowing  robe).  Tlie  priestly 
caste  were  ilenoniinated  magi  ;  they  were  a  sejia- 
rate  tribe,  and  had  the  charge  not  only  of  reli- 
gion, but  of  all  the  higher  culture. 

The  language  of  the  ancient  Medes  was  not 
connected  with  the  Sheiriitic,  hut  the  Imlian; 
and  tlivided  itself  into  two  ciiief  branches,  (he 
Zend,  spoken  in  North  Media,  and  the  Pelilvi, 
spoken  ill  Lower  Media  and  Parihia;  which  last 
was  the  dominant  tongue  among  tlie  Parthians 
(Adelung,  Mit/iridates,  i.  256,  sq. ;  Eichhorn, 
Gcsck.  der  Lit.,  v.  1,  294,  sq.). 

The  Medes  originally  consisted  of  six  tribe.s,  of 
which  the  Magi  (M0701)  were  one  (Ilerod.,  i. 
101).  Being  overcome  by  Ninus,  they  formed  a 
part  of  the  great  Assyrian  empire,  wliieli,  how- 
ever, lost  in  course,  of  time  the  |irimitive  simpli- 
city of  manners  to  which  its  dominion  was  owing, 
and  fell  into  luxury  and  consequent  weakness; 
when  Arbaces,  wlio  governed  the  country  as  a 
satrap  for  Sai-ilanajialus,  taking  advantage  of  the 
efleminacy  of  that  monarch,  (brew  off  his  yoke, 
destroye<l  his  capital,  Nineveh,  and  became  him- 
self sovereign  of  the  Medes,  in  the  ninth  century 
before  the  Christian  era  (l)iod.  Sic,  ii.  1,  2,  24, 
32^    According   to  Diodurus,  this  empire  es> 
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tended  through  nine  monarclis,  enduring  310 
ysais,  until  Astyaj^es,  sou  of  Cyaxures,  was  de- 
^h^)ne^l  ijy  Cyri>s  in  the  year  of  tlie  woild  3  405, 
wlit'n  Media  liecunie  a  part  ofllie  Persian  erri))ire, 
sinking  fmni  the  same  inevitable  causes  as  ihose 
wliich  eiialded  it  to  gain  over  tiie  Assyrian  power 
(he  iominion  of  Asia.  The  account  driven  by 
Herodotus  varies  from  that  now  set  f,.rtli.  We 
do  not  propose  to  suhject  tiie  diversities  to  a  cri- 
tical invesligation,  l/elleving  that  little,  if  any, 
gootl  could  result,  at  least  within  our  narrow 
space.  Dates,  names,  and  ily nasties  may  lie 
more  or  le<s  imccrtain,  but  the  facts  we  have 
given  are  unimneaciied.  The  magnitude  of  the 
Median  empire  is  aiioiher  important  fact  ecpially 
well  ascertained.  Being  in  their  time  the  most 
\alonius,  a'^  well  as  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
Asia,  the  Medes  extended  their  power  towards  the 
Ciist  and  the  west  l.eyond  any  strictly  delinalile 
limits,  thoiidi,  like  dommion  generally  in  Ori- 
ental countries,  it  was  of  a  vairne,  variable,  and 
unstalile  kind.  That  they  regarded  the  Tigris  as 
their  vvestern  bmindary  jqipears  from  the  fact  tiiat 
thev  erected  on  i  s  lianks  stronghokls,  such  as 
Mes|)'la  and  Larissa  (Xenoph.,  Anab.  iii.  4.  10); 
but  that  they  carried  their  victorious  arms  still 
farther  westward,  apjjeais  from  both  Herodotus 
(i.  i;54)  and  Isaiah  (xiil.  17,  18).  The  eastern 
limits  of  the  empiie  seem  to  have  been  dill'erent  at 
dilVeient  jieriods.  Heeren  inclines  to  the  opinion 
that  it  may  have  leached  as  far  as  the  Oxus.  and.^ 
even  tiie  Indus  (Ideen,  i.  \42).  Many,  how- 
ever, were  the  n.itions  and  tribes  which  weie 
I'.nder  the  sway  of  its  sovereigns.  The  govern- 
ment was  a  succession  of  satrapies,  over  all  of 
which  the  Medes  were  paramount  ;  but  the  dif- 
ferent nations  exerted  a  secondary  tiominion  over 
each  other,  diminishing  wiih  the  increase  o(  ilis- 
tance  from  the  centie  of  royal  power  (Herod.,  i. 
J3-l\  to  which  ultimately  the  lril)ute  paid  by 
each  de|)eiiilent  to  hi»  superior  eventually  and 
securely  came.  Not  only  were  the  Medes  a 
powerful,  but  also  a  wealthy  and  cultivated 
peo|jle ;  indeed,  before  they  sank,  in  consequence 
of  their  degeneracy,  into  the  Peisian  empire,  they 
were  during  their  time  the  foremost  people  of 
Asia,  owing  their  celebrity  not  only  to  their 
valour,  but  also  to  tiie  jiosirion  of  their  country, 
which  was  the  great  commeicial  highway  of 
Asia.  The  sovereigns  exerted  absolute  and  un- 
limited dominion,  exacted  a  rigid  court-ceremo- 
nial, and  displayed  a  great  love  of  pomp  (Heeien, 
Ideen.  143).  Under  the  Peisian  monarclis  Me- 
dia formed  a  jirovince,  or  satia]iv,  iiy  it.self, 
whose  limits  did  not  correspond  with  inde);en(lent 
Media,  but  cannot  be  accurately  defined.  To 
Media  belonged  another  country,  namely.  Aria, 
which,  Heeien  says,  took  its  nan.e  from  the  river 
Arius  (now  Heri),  but  which  ajipears  to  contain 
the  elements  of  the  name  in  the  Zend  language, 
which  was  comm(>n  to  the  two,  if  not  to  other 
Eastern  nations,  who  wore  denominated  Indians 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  as  dwellers  in  or  near 
the  Indiij,  whicii  lie  also  misnamed,  but  who 
were  known  in  their  own  tciigue  as  Arians  (Arii, 
Aria,  Ariana,  also  the  name  of  Persia,  Iran  ;  see 
Ritter,  Erdlc;;nde,  v.  458;  Mann,  22;  x.  45; 
Herod.,  vii.  62,  who  declares  that  the  Medes  were 
of  old  universally  called  Arii,  'Apioi).  Subse- 
quently, howe\  er,  from  whatever  cause,  the  Allans 
were  s"j)arated   from  the  Medes,  forming  a  dis- 
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tinct  satrapy  in  the  I'ersian  em)iirp.  Tlnix  the 
name  of  a  clan,  or  gens,  became  the  name  of  a 
nation,  anil  then  of  >i!i  individual  ti  ibc  (Strabo, 
quoted  by  Heeren,  Idcc7i,  i.  ]!»();.  It  may  be 
added  tli'at  HMoaaer  {Alfe»  lit//,  i. -243)  lioldg 
it  as  a  fundamental  fact,  that  llie  Medes  nnd  Per- 
sians formed  in  realily  one  kingdom,  only  that 
now  one,  now  anothei,  of  the  tun  elements  gained 
jiredomliiance  :  whence  he  thinks  himself  enabled 
to  ex])lain  the  disciepancies  \ihi(li  tlie  ancients 
jireseni  as  to  the  names  anjl  succe.ssic  n  of  mo- 
narclis. Supported  iiy  Tychseii  (Obacrv  Hist. 
Crit.  de  Zoroast.,  in  the  first  part  of  the  G'ottingcn 
Comynent.  Societ.  licg.'),  .Sclilossei  8U|iposes  tliat, 
under  the  infln-nce  of  the  Magi:in  religi(;n.  theie 
was  a  setting  up  of  the  IMediaii  kingdom  by  Cy- 
axares,  whence  Zoroaster  is  referred  to  this  period  ; 
and  a  renewal  of  the  old  Median  ride,  actiim- 
panied  by  reforms,  under  D.irius  Hystasjiis!, 
whence  also  other  authoiiiies  place  Zoioa.ster  in 
the  days  of  that  monaicil. 

The  Medes  are  not  mentioned  in  sacied  Scrii)- 
ture  till  the  days  of  Hishea,  king  of  Israel,  about 
740  B c,  when  Shalmaneser,  king  of  .Assyria., 
biought  that  monarch  nniler  his  yoke,  and  in  the 
ninth  year  of  his  reign  took  S  maiia,  and  cairied 
Israel  away  into  Assyria,  jilacing  them  in  Halali 
and  in  Habor,  \>y  the  liver  of  Gozan,  and  in  the 
cities  of  the  Medes.  Here  the  Medes  a;  ])ear  as 
a  part  of  the  Assyrian  eni])iie  ;  but  at  a  latei  period 
Scriptuie  exiiiliits  them  as  an  indejiendeiit  and 
sovereign  people  (Isa.  xiii.  17;  Jer.  xxv.  25;  li. 
1I,2S).  In  the  "last  passage  their  kings  aie  ex- 
jiressly  nameii  :  '  The  Lord  hath  raised  up  llie 
kings  of  the  Medes;  fur  his  device  is  against 
IJabybn  to  destroy  it.'  '  Pvr  p^ue  against  her 
(Baliyh.n)  the  kings  of  the  Meiles,  the  ca|  ta  ns 
thereof,  and  all  t'.ie  ruleis  thereof.'  Il  has  I  len 
conjectured  that  soon  after  the  time  of  Aibaces 
they  again  fell  under  the  diiminion  of  the  As-y- 
rians  ;  but  availing  themselves  of  the  opjmilnnity 
aflbrded  liy  (he  distant  expeditions  « liii  h  Sen- 
nacherib undertook,  they  gained  their  fitedom. 
ar.d  founded  a  new  line  of  kings  under  Dejoces 
(Winer,  BecihcorL).  Indetd.  so  sudden  and  lapid 
are  the  changes  of  government,  even  to  the  ]iresent 
day,  in  Oriental  monarchies,  that  we  need  not  be 
suijirised  at  any  difliculties  vihicli  may  occur  in 
arranging  the  dynasties  or  the  succession  of  kings, 
scarcely  in  any  ancient  history,  certainly  least  of 
all  in  the  fragmentary  notices  preserved  refjaiding 
the  kings  of  Media  and  other  neighbouring  eni- 
])iies.  According,  however,  to  other  historical 
testimony,  we  find  the  Medes  and  Persians  united 
as  one  people  in  holy  writ  (Dan.  v.  2^  ;  vi.  15  ; 
viii.  2t)  ;  Kslh  i.  3,'l8;  x.  2),  in  the  days  of 
Cyrus,  who  destroyed  the  separate  sovereignly  of 
the  former.  To  the  united  kingdom  Babylon 
was  added  as  a  province.  After  the  lajise  of 
aliout  200  years.  Media,  in  junction  with  the 
entire  Persian  monaichy,  fell  under  the  yoKe  ot 
Alexander  the  Gieat  (lie.  330);  Imt  after  t'e 
death  of  Alexander  it  became,  under  Selentns 
Nicator,  the  Macethmian  governor  of  Media  and 
Babylonia,  a  jK)riit;n  of  the  new  Syrian  king- 
dom (1  Mace.  vi.  56),  and,  alter  many  varia- 
tions of  warlike  Ibrfnne,  jiassed  over  to  the 
Parthian  monarchy  (1  Mace.  xiv.  2;  Strabo, 
xvi.  ]).  745). 

The  ancient  Medes  weie  a  warlike  peojJe,  Mtd 
much  feaied  for  their  skill  in  archeiy  (Herudl«TiL 
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61  ;  SfraI)o,  xi.  p.  525).  They  apjiear  armcil  with 
the  bow  in  the  army  of  the  Persians,  wlio  lior- 
rowed  the  use  of  that  weapon  from  tiiein  (Ilerod., 
ut  sttpra).  Those  who  remained  m  the  more 
mountainous  districts  did  not  lose  their  vahxir ; 
but  the  inhabitants  of  tlie  cities  and  towns  which 
covered  the  plains,  in  becoming  corrimeicial  lost 
their  former  haj-dy  babifs,  together  with  their 
bravery,  and,  giving  way  to  luxury,  became  in 
pr.icess  of  time  an  easy  prey  to  new  aspirants  to 
marti.il  fiime  and  civil  <!(nn!nion.' — J.  R.  H. 

MEDIATOR.  1.  MeiriTTjy,  '  mediator,'  is  a 
word  peculiar  to  (he  .Scri|)tiues  (see  Bma^  An iwt. 
in  Gr.  Test.),  and  is  useil.  ii.  an  accommodated 
sense,  by  many  of  the  anciostf  Fathers,  to  denote 
one  wiio  intervenes  between  two  dispensations. 
Hence  It  is  applied  to  .fohn  the  Baptist,  because 
he  came,  as  it  \vere,  between  tiie  Mosaic  and 
Christian  dispensations.  Thus  Greg.  Nazian/.eniis 
(Oroi.  xxxix.  p.  63;i)  calls  htm  6  iruAatas  ical 
p€ai  /xftrlrris.  Tiieophylact,  ciminaenting-  on 
Matt,  iti.,  gives  him  the  same  denomination. 

2.  Again,. it  signifies,  in  its  more  ])r;)pBr  sense, 
an  internuncius,  or  ambassador,  one  wiio  stands  as 
the  channel  of  communication  between  two  con- 
tracting ])arties.  Some  commentators  think  that 
the  Apostle  Paul,  in  Gal.  iii.  19,  calls  Moses 
mediator,  because  lie  conveyed  tlie  expression  of 
God"'s  will  to  the  people,  and  rejtjrted  to  God  their 
wants,  wishes,  and  determinations.  In  referein^ 
to  tiiis  passage  of  Scripture,  Basil  (De  Spirita 
SanctOf  cap.  xiv.)  says,  •  Mosen  ligniam  repre- 
sentasse  quando  inter  Deum  et  populum  inter- 
tnedius  extiterit,.'  Many  ancient  and  modern 
divines,  however,  are  of  opinion  that  Christ  him- 
self, and  not  7>lose-i,  is  here  meant  tiy  the  ins[iired 
Apostle,  and  this  view  would  .seem  to  be  con- 
firmed by  comparing  Dent,  xxxiii.  2  witii  Acts 
vii.  38-52.  Christ  it  was  who,  surrounded  by 
angelic  spirits,  communicated  with  Mose-i  on 
Mount  Sinai.  On  this  point,  the  words  of  tlie 
learned  and  [lious  Chrysostom,  on  Gal.  iii.  are 
very  expiess  ;  '  Here,'  says  lie,  '  Paul  calls  Chiist 
Mediator,  declaring  thereby  that  He  existed  before 
the  law,  and  that  l)y  Him  the  law  was  revealed,' 
This  application  of  the  passage  will  he  the  more 
evident  if  we  consider  the  scojje  of  the  Apostle's 
argument,  which  evidently  is,  to  point  out  th« 
dignity  of  the  law.  How  could  lie  present  a 
clearer  demonstration  of  this  than  by  showing 
that  \t  was  tlie  second  person  of  the  ever- blessed 
Trinity  who  stood  forth  on  the  mount  to  com- 
municate between  God  the  Father  and  his  crea- 
ture man  !  Moreover,  to  cxintradistinguish  Christ's 
mediatiiii!  from  that  of  Moses,  the  former  is  em- 
phatically styled  fxetrlrrji  Kpdrrovoi  SiaOyjKiis 
(Heb.  viii.  6). 

3.  Clirist  is  called  Mediator  by  virtue  of  the 
recojiciliaium  He  has  effected  between  a  justly 
offended  God  and  his  rebellious  creature  man 
'see  Grotius,  De  Salisfactione  Ckfisli,  cap.  vtli.). 
In  this  sense  of  the  term  Moses  was,  on  many 
occasions,  an  eminent  fy])e  of  Christ.  The  latter, 
however,  was  not  Mediator.,  merely  by  i-eason 
of  his  Coming  Iwtween  God  and  iiis  creatures, 
as  certain  iieretics  would  atlirm  (see  Cyiil  Alex. 
Dial.  I.  de  Sancta  Trimtate.  p.  410);  but  because 
be  appeas^l  his  wrath,  and  made  reconciliation 
for  iniquity.  '  Ciirist  is  the  mediator,'  observes 
Tbeophylact,  commenting  on  Gal.  iii.,  '  of  two, 
V  «.  of  G<f  1  and  iJi;ui.     He  exercises  this  ofiice 


between  both  by  making  jieace,  and  putting  a 
stop  to  that  sjiiritual  war  which  man  wa<es  against 
Gcd.  To  accomplish  this  He  assumed  our  i,a- 
tr.re,  joining  in  a  marvellous  manner  the  huir.ap, 
by  reason  of  sin  unfriendly,  to  the  divine  na- 
ture.' '  Hence,'  lie  adds,  '  he  made  reconcdia- 
tion.'  Oecumenius  ex|)resses  similar  scntimei'ts  on 
the  same  passage  of  Scripture.  Again.  Cyril,  in 
liis  work  before  quoted,  lemarks  :  '  He  is  esrn^mpd 
mediator  because  the  divine  and  huuiaii  nature 
being  disjointed  by  sin,  he  lias  shown  them  iiiiiteu 
ill  his  own  person;  and  in  this  manner  he  leunitei 
us  to  God  the  Father  " 

If,  in  addition  to  the  above  jieiieral  remarks, 
coniirrned  by  many  (tf  the  most  ancient  and  or- 
thodox fathers  of  the  cliu;ch,  we  consider  (he 
three  grt  at  o_ffices  which  holy  Scripture  assigns  to 
Christ  as  Saviour  of  the  world,  viz  ,  th :).<c  of  pro- 
phet., priest,  and  king,  a  further  and  more  ample 
illustration  will  be  all'ordel  of  his  Mediatorship. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  palpable  )ire(liction3 
which  we  have  of  the  proplielic.  character  of  Christ, 
is  that  of  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  15j:  '  Toe  Lord  thy 
God  will  raise  up  unto  thee  a  prouhflt  from  the 
midst  of  thee,  of  thy  br<'thren,  like  un'o  me  ;  unto 
him  ye  shall  hearken.'  That  this  refers  to  Chri.st 
we  are  assured  by  the  inspired  apostle  Peter 
(Acts  iii.  22). 

Again,  in  Isaiah  Ixi.  1,  3,  Christ's  consecration 
to  the  ])rophetic  office,  together  witVi  its  sacred 
and  gracious  functions,  is  emijhatically  set  Ibrih  : 
(see  I(uke  iv.  IG  21,  where  Ciirist  applies  this 
passage  to  himself).  In  order,  then,  to  sustain  this 
j)art  of  his  mediatorial  office,  and  tlius  woik  out 
tlie  redemption  of  the  world,  we  may  see  the 
necessity  there  was  that  Messiah  should  be  both 
God  and  man.  It  belongs  to  a  proph(^t  to  ex- 
])(nu)d  the  law,  declare  the  will  of  God,  and 
foretell  things  to  come  :  all  this  was  done,  and 
tli.it  in  a  singular  and  eminent  manner,  by  Cluist, 
our  prophet  (Matt.  v.  21,  &c. ;  John  i.  8).  All 
light  comes  from  this  prophet.  The  Apostle  shows 
that  all  ministers  are  but  stars  which  shine  by  a 
borrowed  light  (2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7).  AH  the  prophets 
of  the  Old,  and  all  the  i)ropheis  and  teachers  of  the 
New  Testament,  lighted  tiieir  tapers  at  this  torch  ! 
(Luke  xxi.  15.)  It  was  Christ  who  preached  by 
Noah  (1  Pet.  iii.  19),  taught  the  Isra  lites  in  the 
wilderness  (Acts  vii.  37),  and  still  teaches  by  his 
ministers  (Eph.  iv.  11,  12).  On  this  subject 
Bishop  Butler  ^Analoffi/,  part  ii.  ch.  v.)  s;iys  :  '  He 
was,  by  way  of  eminence,  the jjrojjhet,  '"the  pro 
phet  that  should  come  into  the  world  ''  (John  vi, 
14)  to  declare  the  divine  will.  He  published  aney 
the  law  of  nature,  which  men  had  corrupted,  and 
the  very  knowledge  of  which,  to  some  degree,  was 
lost  amongst  (hem.  He  taught  mankind,  taught 
us  authoiitatively,  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and 
godly  in  this  present  world,  in  expectation  of  the 
future  judgment  of  Goil.  He  confirmed  the  truth 
of  this  moral  system  of  nature,  and  gave  us  addi- 
tional evi<lence  of  it,  the  evidence  of  testimony. 
He  distinctly  revealed  the  manner  in  which  God 
would  be  worshipped,  the  ellicacy  of  repentance, 
and  the  rewards  and  puni;,hiiiejits  of  a  future  life. 
Tims  he  was  a  prophet  in  a  sense  in  which  no  othei 
ever  was.'  Hence  the  force  of  (he  term  6  \6yoi, 
by  which  St.  John  de.sigtiates  Cluist. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  second  persoa 
of  the  Trinity  come  to  ns  in  all  the  majesty  of 
his  divine  nature,  we  could  not  have  approuchad 
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hrii  as  onr  instni  im-.  The  Israelites,  te-rifieJ  at 
the  exlilbitions  ol'  Deity,  cried  out  that  tlie  Lord 
might  not  so  treat  vvilh  them  a;^.iiii;  it  was  then 
toat  He,  ill  gracious  condescension  to  tlieir  feel- 
ings, proniiseii  t^>  communicate  with  them  in 
future  tlnough  a  propliet  like  unto  Moses,  The 
son  of  (rod,  in  a'^sumins^  tlie  form  of  an  humhle 
man,  hecame  accessilile  to  all.  Thus  we  ),eixeive 
the  ci.nnecfiou  ol'  Christ's  ])roj)iietic  office — lie 
being  botli  God  and  man — wifli  llie  salvation  of 
man.  On  tliis  suiiject  Cln-ysostom  {llomil.  cxxxiv. 
torn.  V.  p.  860)  remarks:  'A  mediator,  unless  he 
has  a  iMiiiin  and  communion  with  tlie  ])ai(ies  fir 
wlioui  lie  mediates,  jjossesses  not  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  mediator.  Wiien  Christ,  therefore, 
heoime  mediator  between  (xnd  and  man  (1  Tim. 
ii,  /tc),  it  was  indispensal)le  tiuit  he  should  be 
bolh  God  and  man,' 

Macarius  also  (UomU.  vi,  f)7),  on  this  question 
more  pointedly  oliserves  :  '  Tlie  Lotd  came  and 
took  ids  body  I'loni  tlie  \  irgiii  ;  f.ir  if  he  had  ap- 
peared amonj;  us  in  his  naked  divinity,  who  could 
bear  the  sight?     But  he  spoke  as  man  to  us  men.' 

Again,  tlie  Redeemer  was  not  only  to  propound, 
explain,  and  eid'orce  God's  law,  but  it  was  needful 
that  he  should  give  a  practical  proof  of  obedience 
to  it  in  liis  own  person.  Now,  if  he  bad  not  been 
man,  he  could  not  have  been  subject  to  the  law  ; 
hence  it  is  said,  Gal.  iv.  4,  •  When  the  fulness  of 
the  time  was  come,  God  sent  forth  his  son,  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law  ;'  and  if  he  had 
not  been  God,  he  could  not,  by  keeping  the  law, 
have  merited  forgiveness  for  us,  for  he  had  done 
but  whaf  was  required  of  him.  It  was  the  fact 
of  his  being  veri/  Cud  and  verij  man  which  con- 
stituted the  merit  of  (^.hrist's  obedience. 

Moreover,  in  working  out  the  mighty  scheme 
of  iedeni])tion  the  mediator  must  assume  the 
iillice  of  priest. 

To  this  oliice  he  was  solemnly  appointed  by 
God  (Ps.  ex.  4;  Heb.  v.  10).  qualitied  for  it  iiy 
his  inrainalion  (Heb.  x.  6,  T),  an<l  accomplisheil 
all  the  ends  thereof  iiy  his  sacriticial  deatli  (Heb. 
ix.  il,  12);  a.»  \n  sustaining  his  j)rophetic  cha- 
lacler,  a.i  in  thta,  his  Deity  and  humanity  will  be 
sien.  .-Vccordiiig  to  the  exbiiiition  of  type  and 
declaration  ol'  |iro]ihecy,  the  mediator  must  die, 
and  thus  rescue  us  sinners  from  de.ith  Iiy  destroy- 
ing him  who  had  the  power  of  death.  '  But  we 
see  Jesus,"  says  the  Apostle  (Heb.  ii.  9),  'who 
was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the 
sull'ering  of  death,  crowned  with  gU'iy  and  honour, 
that  he  by  the  grace  of  God  should  taste  death 
f,ii-  every  man.  Forasmuch,  then,  as  the  cliildien 
are  partiikers  of  I'esh  and  blood,  he  also  himself 
likewise  took  part  of  the  same,  that  through  death 
lie  might  des'roy  him  who  had  the  power  of  <l':'atli, 
tli-it  is,  the  Devil.'  On  the  other  hand,  had  he 
n.)t  been  God  he  coulil  not  have  raised  hini.<elf 
from  the  dead  '  I  lay  down  my  life  (saith  he, 
John  X.  n,  IS),  and  take  it  up  again."  He  had 
not  had  a  life  to  lay  down  if  he  had  not  been 
man.  for  llie  Godhead  could  not  <lie  ;  and  if  he  had 
not  been  God,  he  could  not  have  accpiired  merit 
liy  laying  it  down  :  it  must  be  his  o>vn,  and  not 
in  the  power  of  aimther,  else  his  voluntarily  sur- 
rendering himself  unto  deatii — as  he  <lid  on  the 
charge  that  he,  being  only  man,  made  himself 
equal  with  God — was  an.  act  of  suicide,  and 
Consequently  an  act  of  blasphemy  against  Gi/<1  i 
It  was,  then    rlie  mysterious  union  (.  f  both  natures 
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in  the  one  person  of  Christ,  wliicli  con8titut.ec 
the  essential  glory  of  his  vicarious  obedience  and' 
death. 

Nor  are  the  two  natures  of  Christ  more  apparent 
in  his  death  tlian  they  are  in  the  intercessiim 
which  he  ever  li\etli  to  i»iake  in  behalf  of  all  who 
come  unto  God  by  him  (Heb.  vli.  35),  The 
author  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  teaches  us 
(chaps,  vii.,  ix.)  how  the  higli-jirlest,  under  the 
Levitical  disjiensation,  tyjiilied  Cliri"it  in  his  in- 
terce.ssory  character :  as  the  liigh-priest  entered 
alone  witliin  the  holiest  place  of  the  tabernacle 
once  a-year  with  the  blood  of  the  sacrilice  in  ins 
hands,  and  the  names  of  the  tuclve  trilies  upon 
his  lieart,  so  C'hrist,  having  oll'ered  iiji  himself  as 
a  lamb  without  spot  unto  (iod,  has  gone  into 
glory  bearing  on  his  heart  the  names  of  his  re- 
deemed. We  may,  then,  ask.  with  the  Apostle 
(Rom.  viii.  33),  'Who  shall  lay  anything  to  the 
charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justifietli, 
who  is  he  that  condemii.eth "?  It  is  Christ  that 
died,  yea  rather,  that  is  risen  again,  who  is  even 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  who  also  maketli  inter- 
cession for  us.'  In  this  part  of  his  mediatoiial 
work  God's  iiiconnnunicable  atlribnle^  of  o?/?>n'- 
scieiice,  omnipresctice,  and  on>v>potence  are  seen. 
He  must  therefore  have  been  tVod,  anil  on  the 
ground  of  his  being  able,  from  personal  exjieii- 
eiice,  to  sym]'athise  with  the  sufl'ering  members  of 
his  mystical  body,  he  murt  lia\e  been  man  ;  being 
])erfect  God  and  perfect  man,  he  is,  then,  a  [lerfect 
intercessor. 

We  come,  lastly,  to  notice  Clirist's  mediatorial 
character  as  king.  The  limits  of  this ai tide  will 
not  admit  of  our  even  alluding  to  the  varied  and 
multiplied  passages  of  Scri)iture  which  delineate 
Christ  as  '  Head  over  all  things  to  the  churcli  ' 
(see  Ps.  ii.  (i  ;  Ixx. ;  Isaiah  xxxii.  1  ;  Dan.  ix. 
25  ;  C;ol.  i.  17,  IS,  &c.).  Suthce  il  here  to  say 
that  Christ  could  not,  without  the  concurrence  of 
bis  divine  nature,  gather  ami  govern  the  church, 
jirolect  and  defend  it  against  all  assailants  open 
and  secret,  and  imparl  to  it  h's  Holy  Spirit,  to 
enlighten  and  renew  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
and  subdue  Satan — all  these  are  acts  of  his  kingly 
otKce. 

Such,  then,  is  the  work  of  Christ's  medialorsh:p 
— salvation  revealed  by  him  us  piopliet,  jirociireil 
by  liim  as  priest,  and  ajiplied  liy  him  as  king  — 
the  work  of  the  whole  peison  wherein  both  natures 
are  engaged.  Hence  it  is  that  some  of  theancii  nls 
speaking  f  it,  designate  it  OeavSp'iKr]  ivcpyela,  '  a 
divine  human  operation'  (see  Dionys.  Aieo|iag. 
Epist.  IV.  ad  Caiani.  Hamascenus,  iii.  19).  Kor 
a  more  ample  view  of  this  important  subject  see 
Fla\el,  Punstratia  of  Shamier,  vol.  iii.  fol. 
Genev.  vii.  1,  in  which  tlie  views  of  the  Romish 
church  are  ably  controverted.  See  also  Biiiisley 
(John),  Christ's  Mediation,    8vo.    Lond.  1657. — 

J.  W.  D. 

MKGlDDOOnjp;  in  Zech.  xii.  11  J^jp  ; 
Sept.  Ma^eSor,  Ma7e55a)),  a  town  belonging  to 
Manasseh,  althougti  within  the  boundaries  of 
Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  It  hal  been  originally 
one  of  the  royal  cities  of  the  Canaanites  (Jo  h.  y.ii. 
2n,  and  was  one  of  those  of  which  the  Israelites 
were  unable  for  a  long  time  to  gain  actual  jk)3- 
s<fssion.  Megitldo  was  rebuilt  and  fortified  by 
Solomon  (1  Kings  ix.  15),  and  thither  Aoaziah 
king  of  JuiLih    (led  w'nen  wounded   by  Jehu,  and 
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ilied  t'lere  (2  Kind's  ix.  27).  It  was  in  flu  battle 
near  this  pi  ice  thtit  Jisiah  was  slain  \>y  Pliaranii- 
Neclio  (2  Kings  xxiii.  29,  yO  ;  '2  Cliri>;i.  xxxv. 
20-X5),  Fnmi  tlie  great  moiiniing  lield  for  his 
loss,  it  became  jir  )Verl)ial  to  conipaie  any  grievous 
mourning  as  lieing  '  like  tlieininn-ning  of  Hadail- 
rimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megiddon"  (Zecli.  xii. 
11).  'The  waters  of  Megiil.L'  (H^D  'D)  are 
mentioned  it-  Judges  v.  19;  and  are  proljaldy 
those  formed  by  tlie  river  Kishon  Eusel'ins  and 
Jerome  do  not  attempt  to  mark  tlie  situation  of 
the  place,  and  it  appears  that  the  name  Megiddo 
was  in  their  time  already  lost.  They  often  men- 
tion a  to«ri  called  Legio,  which  must  in  their 
day  have  been  an  important  and  well-known 
place,  as  they  assume  it  as  a  central  point  from 
which  to  maik  the  ])osition  of  several  olher  places 
in  this  quarter.  This  has  been  identilied  >vilh 
the  village  now  called  Lejjnn,  whicli  is  situated 
upon  the  western  border  of  tlie  gieat  jilain  of 
Ksdraelon,  where  it  begnis  to  rise  gently  towauls 
the  low  range  of"  wooded  hills  that  connect 
Carmel  witli  the  mountains  of  Samaria.  This 
place  was  vlaited  liy  MaumUell,  who  speaks  of  it 
is  an  ohl  village  near  a  brook,  with  a  khan  then 
ni  good  repair  {Juurney.  March  22).  This  khan 
was  for  tiie  accominoilation  of  the  c  .ravan  on  the 
route  iiet  ween  Egypt  and  Damascus,  which  passes 
here.  Having  already  Identilied  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Taannuk  with  the  ancient  Taauach,  the 
vicinity  of  tills  to  Lejjuii  induced  Di.  Roliinson 
to  conceive  that  the  latter  might  be  tlie  ancient 
Megiddo,  seeing  that  Taanach  and  Megiddo  are 
constantly  nanieii  togedier  in  Scri|)tiue;  and  to 
this  a  writer  in  a  Geinian  review  adds  tlie  further 
eoiisideratioti  that  the  name  id"  Legio  was  latterly 
applied  to  the  plain,tvlo.v  valley  along  the  Kl.'ilioii, 
as  that  of  Megiddo  had  been  in  more  ancient 
times  If  this  explanation  be  accepted,  and  it  is 
certainly  probable,  though  not  certain,  it  only 
remains  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  Legio  was 
not  founded  by  the  Romans,  but  that  this  was  a 
new  name  imposed  upon  a  still  older  place, 
whicii,  like  the  names  Neapolis  (now  Nabulus) 
andSeliaste  (no*  Sebiistieh),  has  maintainetl  itself 
in  tlie  mouths  of  the  native  population,  while  the 
earlier  name  has  perished. 

MELCHIZEDEK  (p"r>:  '•a'pQ,  king  of  right- 
eousness ;  Se[)t.  M€\x"''^'5«).  '  J'liest  of  the  most 
high  God,'  and  king  of  Salem,  wlio  went  forth  to 
meet  Abraham  on  his  return  from  the  ])ursnit  of 
Chedorlaoiner  and  his  allies,  who  had  carrieil 
Lot  away  capti\e.  He  brought  refreshment,,  de- 
scrllied  in  the  general  terms  of  '  bread  and  wine,' 
for  the  fatigued  warriors,  and  bestowed  his  bicas- 
ing  upon  their  leader,  who,  in  retuiii,  gave  to 
the  royal  ]iriest  a  tenth  of  all  the  spoil  which 
had  been  accjuired  in  his  expedition  (Gen.  xiv. 
IS,  20). 

This  staronierit  seems  sulTiciently  plain,  and 
to  oiler  n  .thing  very  extraordinary;  yet  it  liaj 
formed  the  liasis  of  much  speculation  and  con- 
troversy. In  parti  ular,  the  fact  that  .\biaham 
gave  a  tithe  to  Me'  Jihizedek  attracted  much  at- 
tention among  "the  Inter  Jews.  In  one  of  the 
Messiaiiic,  Psalms  (ex.  4),  it  is  foretold  that  the 
Messiah  should  lie  '  a  priest  after  the  order  of 
Melcliizedek  ;'  which  the  author  of  the  Flpistle  ti 
th«-  Hebrews  (vi.  20)  cites  as  showing  that  Mel- 
•fhizedek    wa«  a  type   of  Christ,  and   the   Jews 
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themselves,   certainly,   on   the  autlion:  )r   o.    thii 

passage  of  (he  Psalms,  regarded  Melcliizedek  ai 
a  type  of  the  regal-piicsthood,  lii.,'lier  than  that 
of  Aaron,  to  which  the  Messiah  should  belong. 
The  bread  and  wine  which  were  set  forth  on  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  was  also  supposed  to  lie  repre- 
sented by  the  bread  and  wine  which  the  king  of 
Salem  brought  forth  to  Aliraham  (Schbtlgen,  llor. 
IJeh.  ii.  615).  A  mysterious  supremacy  came  also 
to  be  assigned  to  Melcliizedek,  t>y  reason  of  his 
having  received  tithes  from  the  Hebrew  patriarch; 
and  on  this  point  the  Epi>tle  to  the  Hebiews 
(vii.  1-lOj  expatiates  strongly,  as  .showing  the 
inferiority  of  the  jiriesthood  rejiiesented,  to  that 
of  Melchizedek,  to  which  the  Messiah  l>eli.nged. 
'  Consider  how  great  this  man  ^vas,  unto  wluiiii 
even  the  jiatriarch  Abraham  gave  a  tenth  of  the 
spoils;'  and  he  goes  on  to  argue  that  the  Aaronic 
priesthood,  who  themselves  received  tithes  id'  II  c 
.lews,  actually  paid  tithes  to  Melcliizedek  in  the 
person  of  their  great  ancestor.  This  sujieiiority 
is,  as  we  take  it.  inherent  in  his  typical  rather 
than  his  personal  character.  But  the  Jews,  in 
admitting  this  oflicial  or  ]iersorial  siiperioritv  of 
Melchi/.edek  to  .Abraham,  sought  to  account  foi 
it  by  alleging  that  the  royal  priest  was  no  olhei 
than  Shem,  the  ni>'st  jiicis  of  Noah's  sons,  who, 
according  to  the  shorter  chronology,  might  have 
Ii\  ed  to  the  time  of  Abraham  (Bochait,  Phaley, 
ii.  1).  Christian  writers  have  not  i'ailrd  to  entei 
into  the  same  unjirolitable  researches,  and  would 
make  Melcliizedek  to  have  been  either  Shem, 
or  Mizraim  or  Canaan,  the  sons  of  Ham,  or  Ham 
himself,  or  even  Enoch  (l.)eyliiig,  Observat.  Sac7: 
ii.  71,  sqq. ;  Clayton,  Chronulog.  of  the  Ileb. 
Bible,  p.  100).  The  last-iianied  conjectures 
seem  to  require  no  notice;  but  the  one  whii  h 
holds  Jlelchizedek  to  have  been  Shem,  and  which 
we  lind  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  and  also  that  id 
Jonathan,  requires  an  explanation  of  how  his  name 
came  to  be  changed,  how  he  is  found  reigning  in 
a  country  inhaliited  by  the  descendants  of  Ham, 
how  he  came  forth  to  congratulate  Abraham  on 
the  defeat  of  one  of  his  (n\  n  descendants,  as  was 
Chedorlaomer,  and  how  he  could  lie  saiu  to  ha\  e 
been  without  recorded  jiarentage  (lieb.  vii.  3), 
since  the  pedigree  of  Shem  must  have  been  no- 
torious. In  that  case  also  the  di'l'trence  of  the 
jiriestlioods  of  Melcliizedek  and  Levi  would  not 
be  so  distinct  as  to  bear  the  argument  which  the 
E[iislle  to  the  Hebrews  founds  npun  it.  Rejecting 
on  such  grounds  this  opinion,  othtrs,  in  their 
anxiety  to  vindicate  the  dignity  of  Abraham 
from  marks  of  spiritual  submission  to  any  mortal 
man,  have  held  that  Mel(;hizedek  was  no  other 
than  the  Son  of  God  himself,  but  in  this  ca-se 
it  would  hardly  have  been  said  that  he  was  made 
'  like  unto  the  S.n  of  God'  (Heb.  vii.  3),  or  that 
Christ  was  c^  nstitnled  '  a  )iriest  after  the  order 
of  Melcliizedek  (Heb.  vi.  20),  or,  in  other  words, 
was  a  tj'pe  of  himself.  Some  who  do  not  go  .so 
far  as  this,  take  liiin  to  have  been  an  angel; 
and  tills  was  one  of  the  wild  imlions  of  Origen 
and  several  of  his  sclio.l.  The  best  founded 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  of  Carpzov  ( Apparat. 
Antiq.  Sacr.  Cod.  c.  iv.  p.  .52)  and  most  jiidiciaus 
moderns,  who,  after  Josejilius  (Z9e  Bell.  Jud.  vt. 
10).  allege  tliat  he  was  a  principal  person  amonj^ 
the  Canaanite«  and  posterity  of  Noah,  and  eminent 
for  holinecs  and  justice,  and  therel'oie  dischargetl 
the   priestly  as  well   as   regal   functions   ainoil| 
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the  people  :  and  we  may  ciinclmle  tliat  liis  f  wi 
fold  capac  ty  <>('  king  and  piiest  (cliaiacteis  ver) 
cotmiKHily  uiiite<l  in  the  remote  a;,'es)  i.n'unied 
Abr.iiuim  an  (tjijwrfunity  of  testify'iip:  lii.'i  thank- 
fulness to  God  ill  tlie  maniiir  usual  in  those 
times,  (ty  olVeiinji^  a  teiitli  of  all  the  sjKjil.  This 
coinbitiatioii  of  chiiracters  happens  for  the  first 
time  in  Sciijiture  to  be  exhibited  in  his  i«rson, 
which,  with  the  ahnipl  m  inner  in  which  he  is 
intiodiiced,  and  (he  natiite  of  the  intercourse 
between  him  and  Ahialiani,  lender  liim  in 
various  respects  an  appropriate  and  obvious  type 
of  the  Messiaii  in  his  united  regal  anil  priestly 
character. 

Salem,  of  which  Melcliizedek  was  king,  is 
usually  supjiosed  to  have  been  the  original  of 
iei»sa/em  (Joseph.  Antlq.  i.  lO.  2;  .leroiiie, 
QiAfest.  in  (h'ues.).  But  in  another  place  (ad 
Evagrhon,  iii  t'ol.  13)  Jerome  mentions  a  town 
near  .ScythoiHilis,  wlii<:h  in  his  time  bore  the  name 
of  Salem,  and  wiieie  was  siiown  the  jialace  of 
Aleichizedek.  which  from  the  e.\tent  of  tlie   ruins 
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must  have  been  v<  ry  magnificent.  This  he  fakes 
to  have  been  the  Slialem  of  Gen.  xxxlii.  18;  and 
ti:e  S.iiim,  near  to  which  Joiin  was  l)a])fizing 
(John  ill.  2.'i).  The  fact  slateil  by  Jerome  shows 
that  the  place  was  in  his  time  regarded  a*  tiie 
Salem  of  Melchizedek ;  but  the  ralibinica.1  tra- 
dition involved  in  this  intimation  is  too  late  to 
be  of  much  value;  and  as  Jerusalem  is  ca1le»i 
Salem  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2,  t!ie  site  of  the  Salem  in 
question  must  be  determined  liy  the  intimations 
of  the  context,  which  aie  more  in  agreement  with 
Jerusalem  than  with  any  site  near  Bethshaii. 
Besides  the  cited  authorities,  see  Heidciger,  Hist, 
Patriarch,  ii.  n.  2;  Borger.  Hist.  Crii.  .Mdrhi- 
sedeci ;  I'abrici,  Cod.  Pseudepif/r.  i.  311:  Hot- 
tiiiger,  Euneas  Dissertati.  p.  15!),  sqq.  ;  Uisiiii, 
Aiialect.  Sacr.  i.  349. 

MKLIT.-V  (MeAiTT)),  an  island  in  the  M^-diter- 
ranean,  on  whicii  the  ship  wliich  was  coineying 
St.  Paul  as  a  ptisoner  to  Rome  was  wrecked,  aii<l 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  interesting  circum- 
stances recorded  in  Acts  xxvii.  28 
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Melita  was  the  ancient  name  of  Malta,  and 
also  of  a  small  island  in  the  .\ckiatic,  now  called 
Meleda,  and  each  of  these  has  found  wa:ni  advo- 
cates for  its  identification  with  tli«  Melita  of 
Scripture.  The  received  and  long-estail)lislie<l 
o]jlnion  is  undnubtedly  in  favour  of  Malta :  aiwl 
those  who  uplmld  the  claims  of  Meleda  are  to  lie 
Tegarde«i  as  dissenting  from  the  general  conclu- 
sion. This  dissent  proceeds  chiefly  u|»on  the 
.ground  that  the  shi;)  of  St.  Paul  was  '  driveJi 
about  i«i  (the  sea  of*  .A.dria,'  when  wrecked  on 
Melita.  The  conclusions  deducible  from  this 
strong  position  are  vigorously  stated  by  P.  .Abate 
D.  Ignazio  Giorgi.  in  his  Itispeziove  AnticriticJie, 
puijlished  at  Venice  in  1730,  and  which  then  at- 
iracted  cmtsideral  le  attention.  There  is  a  curi<tus 
ficcount  of  the  controversy  to  which  this  gave  rise 
in  Ciantai  s edit,  of  Ai(ela"s --1/aZ^a  Ilk^strata,  i.6t)9, 
■siiq.    The  view  thus  advocated  was  in  tliis  country 


taken  up  by  the  learned  Bryant,  aii<l  more  lately 
by  Dr.  Falconer,  in  his  clever  Dissertation  on 
St.  Pauls  J'oyage.  1-817.  Tliese  writers  do  not, 
liowe\er,  seem  to  l>e  aware  of  the  very  solid  answers 
to  this  notion.  aii<l  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
received  conclusions,  which  weie  pniduce<l  at  the 
time.  There  was  nothing  to  answer  but  tiiis  one 
(.hjecticin;  for  if  that  could  l)e  obviated,  tiie  his- 
torical and  other  piobaliilities  in  favour  of  Malta 
remained  in  their  former  force,  altliongh  they 
could  have  no  countervailing  weight  if  tlie  limit- 
ation of  the  name  Adria  to  the  gulf  of  Venice 
could  I'e  establishetl.  The  Course  taken  was, 
tlierefore,  to  show  from  ancient  writers  that  the 
name  Adria  was  not,  in  its  ancient  acceptation, 
limited  to  the  present  A^hiatic  Sea,  Imt  jouipie- 
henJed  the  seas  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  and  ex- 
tende<l  even  to  Africa.  Tliis  seems  (o  have  been 
establislied  beyond  dispute,  and  every  one  y- 
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qnainteJ  with  the  mass  of  evidpTice  brou;^ht  to 
bear  on  this  pn'nit,  must  rei^anl  tlie  only  stroiig 
ar.i^iiment  in  f.ivom-  of  Meleila  as  iiaviny^  been  en- 
tirely overthrown.  Tho^e  who  have  any  curiosity 
or  ilouht  in  the  matter  may  fitici  this  evidence 
copioinly  produced  in  Ciantar's  edition  of  Ahehi's 
work,  and  also  in  Wetstein.  Al)e]a,  after  dis- 
posinij  of  this  ))art  of  iiis  subject,  very  proj^erly 
calls  attention  to  the  ample  memorials  of  St. 
Paul's  visit  whicii  exist  In  Malta,  and  tiie  niter 
alienee  of  any  sncii  in  Meleda: — '  Finalmente 
in  Meleda  non  vi  fn  ma  vestigio,  o  memoria  <ii 
S  Piioli),  non  ciie  Tenipio  ad  onor  di  bii  editi- 
Ciitii ;  ma  sibhene  nella  nostra  isola  vene  sono 
noolte  memorie  :  anzi  non  v"  e  hiogo,  in  cui  non 
si  celebri  il  glorioso  nome  dell'  Appostolo  (Malfn 
lllusfrnta.  i.  rt()8).  He  goes  on  to  enimierate 
parrionhirs,  whicli  we  will  s))aie  the  reader,  al- 
tli.)u.{h  the  present  writer's  pers:)na.l  accpiaintance 
with  the  island  would  eiiah'e  him  greatly  to 
extend  AbeUis  list  of  the  Pauline  associations 
which  it  contains.  There  is,  ])erhaps,  no  piece 
of  land  of  (he  same  extent  in  the  world  which 
\i  mule  to  contain  reference  so  diversilietl  and  so 
numerous  to  any  one  person,  as  the  island  of 
Malla  to  St.  Paul,  who  is,  in  fact,  the  tntebn-y 
saiTit  of  tlie  island.  These  appropriations  of 
Pauline  memorials  m;iy  in  detail  be  open  to  dis- 
pute, or  may  possd)ly  all  he  erroneous;  but  they 
serve  in  the  mass  to  indicate  a  current  of  opinion 
which  may  be  traced  back  to  a  remote  source  in 
ancient  times. 

The  name  of  St.  Patil'.s  Bay  has  been  given  to 
the  ])lace  where  the  shipwreck  is  sujiposed  to  have 
taken  place.  This,  the  sacred  historian  says,  was 
at  'a  certain  creek  with  ashore,'  i.  e.  a  seemingly 
practicahle  shore,  on  which  they  ))nrpospd,  if  pos- 
sible, to  strand  the  vessel,  as  their  oidy  ap])arent 
chance  to  escape  being  hroken  on  the  rocks.  In 
attempting  this  the  sliip  seems  to  have  struck  and 
gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocky  headland  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  creek.  This  agrees  very  well  with 
St.  Paid's  Bay,  more  so  than  with  any  other  creek 
of  the  Island.  This  hay  is  a  dee])  inlet  on  the 
north  side  of  the  island,  being  the  last  indentatioji 
of  the  coast  Imt  one  bom  the  western  extremity 
of  the  island.  It  is  al)Out  two  miles  dee)),  by 
one  mile  liroail.  The  harbour  which  it  forms  is 
very  un.safe  at  some  distance  friim  the  shore,  al- 
though there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  middle  for 
li.,d)t  vessels.  The  most  dangerous  ])art  is  the 
western  heailland  at  tiie  entrance  of  the  hay,  ])ar- 
liculaily  as  there  is  close  to  it  a  small  island 
(.Silamone;,  and  a  still  smaller  islet  (Salamo- 
netta),  the  currents  and  shoals  aroimd  which  are 
pirticularly  dangerous  in  stormy  weiither.  It  is 
usually  sujjposed  that  the  vessel  struck  at  this 
pr)'n'.  From  this  place  the  ancient  capital  of 
M.itla  (now  Citta  Vecchia,  Old  City)  is  dis- 
tinc'ly  seen  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles; 
and  on  looking  towards  the  bay  from  the  top  of  the 
church  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  whereon  the  city 
stands,  it  occurred  to  the  present  writer  that  the 
p'rtpie  of  the  town  might  easily  from  this  spot 
'■ave  perceived  in  the  morning  that  a  wreck  had 
taken  place  ;  and  this  is  a  circumstance  which 
throws  a  fresh  light  on  some  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  deeply  interesting  transactions  which  en- 
tiled. 

The  sacred  historian  calls  the  inhabitants  fidp- 
BapoL,    '  barbarians  : '  —  '  the    barbarous    people 
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shovel  n»  no  small  kindn"ss.'  "Diis  '•  f«r  AmI 
implying  that  they  weie  savages  or  nncivtliied 
men:  it  merely  intimates  that  they  were  not  of 
Greek  or  Kotnan  origin.  This  description  applies 
to  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  iMalla  n)i>!-t  accu- 
rately; and  as  it  could  not  ajiply  to  tiie  iuhaoitauts 
of  Meliiia,  who  were  Gieekt,  this  is  another  argit- 
meiit  to  .show  that  not  Melida  but  Malta  is  th« 
Melita  of  .Scripture. 

Tiie  island  of  Malta  lies  in  the  Mediterranean, 
about  sixty  miles  south  from  C  ipe  Passaro  in 
Sicily.  It  is  sixty  miles  in  circumference,  twenty 
in  length,  and  twelve  in  breadth.  Near  it,  on  the 
west,  is  a  smaller  island,  called  Gozo,  about 
thirty  miles  in  circumfeience.  M.ilta  has  no 
mountains  or  high  lulls,  and  makes  no  lignre  from 
the  sea.  It  is  naturally  a  barren  nick,  but  has 
been  made  in  parts  abundantly  fertile  by  the 
industry  and  toil  of  man.  The  island  was  first 
colonized  by  the  Phuenicians,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  tJreek  colonists  in  .Sicily,  about 
B.C.  7j6  ;  but  the  Carthaginians  iiegan  to  dis- 
pute its  possession  al)ont  ii.c.  528,  and  eventually 
became  entire  masters  of  it.  From  their  hands  it 
passed  into  those  of  the  Romans,  d  c.  212,  who 
tieated  the  inhabitants  well,  making  Melita  a 
municipium.  and  allowing  the  ])eo])le  to  lie  go- 
veined  by  their  own  laws.  The  government  was 
administered  by  a  propraetor,  who  dej)eniled  njioij 
the  praetor  of  .Sicily;  and  this  office  appears  to 
Iiave  been  held  by  Pnblius  when  Paul  was  on 
the  island  (Acts  xxviii,  7).  On  the  division 
of  tlie  Roman  erripire,  Melita  belonged  to  the 
western  jiortion;  but  having,  in  a. d.  .'3.53.  been 
recovered  Irom  the  Vandals  by  Helisarins,  it  was 
afterwards  attached  to  the  empire  of  the  East. 
About  the  end  of  the  ninth  centtiry  the  island  was 
taken  from  the  Greeks  by  the  .Arabs,  who  made 
it  a  dependency  upon  Sicily,  which  was  also  in 
tlieir  possession.  Tlie  Arabs  have  left  the  impress 
of  their  as])ect,  language,  and  many  of  their  ens- 
toms,  u|)on  the  present  inhabitants,  whose  dialect 
is  to  this  day  perfectly  intelligilde  to  the  Ara- 
bians, and  to  the  Moors  of  Africa.  Malta  was 
taken  from  the  Arahs  by  the  Normans  in  A.vt. 
1((9(),  and  afterwards  underwent  othei  changes  till 
A.o.  1.530,  when  Charles  V.,  who  had  annexed  it 
to  his  empire,  transferred  it  to  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  whom  the  Turks  had  recently 
dispossessed  of  Rhodes.  Under  the  knights  il 
became  a  nourishing  state,  and  v/as  the  scene  of 
their  greatest  glory  and  m{)st  signal  exploits. 
The  institution  having  become  unsuited  to  modern 
times,  the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  com- 
monly called  Knights  of  Malla,  gradually  fell 
into  decay,  and  the  islarxl  was  surrendeied  to  the 
French  under  fJuona])arfe  when  on  his  way  to 
Egypt  in  179S.  From  them  ft  was  retaken  by 
the  English  with  the  concurrence  and  assistance  of 
the  natives;  and  it  was  to  hgve  lieen  restored  t« 
the  Knights  of  Malta  by  the  sfipnlations  of  the 
treaty  of  Amiens;  but  as  no  sullicient  security 
for  the  inde[>endence  of  the  Order  (comjioseci 
mostly  of  Frenchmen)  cinild  be  i>l(tained,  tlie 
English  retained  it  in  their  hands;  which  neces- 
sary infraction  of  the  treaty  was  the  ostenslbU 
ground  of  the  war  which  only  ended  with  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  The  island  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  who  have  lately  remodelled  the  go 
vernment  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  niunerous  in- 
haliitants.     It  has   lately  l.>ecome    lie  actual  seal 
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•fan  AngMcaii  bishopric,  which  however  takes  its 
Mtle  from  Gil)raUar  out  of  defeience  to  the  exist- 
ing ('atiiolic  bisliojiric  of  Malta — a  ilefereiice  not 
paid  to  the  Oriental  chinches  ir  iceiitly  esta- 
blishing tire  Aiislican  l)ishopiic  of  Jeiiisalein. 
F.  \Vainlaliii,  Dissert,  de  Melita  Pati/i.  Havii. 
17(17  ;  P.  Carlo,  Origine  della  Fede  in  Malta, 
Milan,  1759;  Ciaiitar,  Critica  de'  Critici  Mo- 
derm  sub  Coiitroversa  Naiifragio  di  Sau  I'ao/o, 
V<>nez.  17«i3;  UuisgeUu,  Histuri/ of  Malta,  M^m-, 
and   the  wrnks  cited  in  the  course  of  this  article. 

MELON.        [AUBAIACHIM.] 

MEMPHIS,  a  very  ancient  city,  the  capital  of 
Lower  Kgy])t,  stacidiiii?  at  the  ajiex  of  tlie  Delta, 
ruins  of  uiiicli  are  still  found  not  far  from  its 
successor  and  nmdern  re|ireserita(ive,  Cairo.  Its 
Egyptian  name,  in  the  liieroylyphics,  is  Meno- 
fri ;  in  (,'opfic,  Memli,  Manfi.  Menihe,  Panoiiti  or 
Me(i,  being  ])rohably  corrupted  from  Wan  nofii, 
'tlie abode,'  or,  as  Plutarcli  terms  it,  up/xos  kyaOwv 
[Isid.  et  Osir.  c.  20\  'llie  haven  of  good  men.'  It 
was  called  also  Ptliali-ei,  the  abode  of  Ptliah 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egi/pt.  iii.  27Sj.  In  Heiaew 
the  city  bears  the  name  of  F]D  (Hos.  ix.  ()),  or 
W  (Isa.  xix.  13).  These  several  names  are  obvi- 
ously variations  of  (jne,  of  which  Mepli  seems  to 
contain  tlie  essential  sounds.  Whether  we  may 
hence  derive  support  (o  the  statement  that  the 
place  was  founded  bj'  Meiies,  the  lirst  human 
king  of  Egy|it,  or  wiielher  we  have  here  a  very 
early  instance  of  tlie  custom  which  javvailed  so 
extensively  among  the  Greeks  ami  Romans,  of 
inventing  founders  for  cities,  having  names  cor- 
respondent with  the  names  of  the  jilacesthey  were 
said  to  have  built,  it  is  im]))ssible,  with  the  ma- 
terials we  jKissess,  to  determine  with  any  fair  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  Menes,  however,  isvnii\er- 
sally  re|)uted  to  have  fuunited  not  only  Memphis 
but  Thebes;  the  addition  of  the  latter  may  seem 
to  itnalidale  his  da  in  to  the  former,  making  iis 
stisitect  that  here,  too,  we  have  a  case  of  that  cus- 
tom of  referring  to  s.tnie  one  distinguished  name 
great  events  wijich  !iaj)pene(.i,  in  triitl:.  at  ditl'eient 
and  lar  distant  eras.  If,  as  is  probable.  Thebes 
as  well  as  IMempliis  was,  at  any  eaily  jieiioil, 
the  seat  of  a  distinct  dynasty,  the  cradle  ami  the 
throne  of  a  line  of  independent  sovereigns,  they 
CO  dd  scarcely  have  had  one  founder. 

The  statement,  however,  is,  that  having  diverted 
the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  had  washed  the  fool 
of  the  sandy  nioniilains  of  the  Libyan  chain, 
Meiies  obliged  it  to  run  in  the  centre  of  the  \  al- 
1«  y,  and  l)uilt  the  city  Memphis  in  the  bed  of  the 
a  icient  channel.  This  change  was  elVected  by 
c  instructing  a  dyke  about  a  hundieil  stadia  above 
the  site  of  the  projected  city,  whose  lofty  mounds 
and  strong  embankments  turned  the  water  to  the 
Jiast  and  coiiliiieil  the  river  to  its  new  bed.  The 
lyke  was  carei'ull)'  kept  in  repair  by  succeeding 
kings,  and  even  as  late  as  the  Persian  invasion, 
a  guard  was  always  maintained  there  to  o\erlook 
the  necessary  repairs ;  for,  as  Herodotus  asserts, 
if  the  river  were  to  break  through  the  dyke,  the 
whole  of  Men)|ihJs  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  witV  water,  especially  at  the  ])eriod 
if  the  inundation.  Subsequently,  however,  when 
the  increased  deposit  of  the  alluvial  soil  had 
raised  the  circumjacent  plains,  the  precautions 
became  unnecessary  ;  and  though  liie  sj)ot  where 
the  diversion  of  the  Nile  was  made  may  still  be 
iraceil,  owing  to  the  great   'jencl  it  takes  about 
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fourteen  miles  above  ancient  Memphis,  the  lofty 
mounds  once  raised  theie  are  no  longer  visible. 
The  accumulated  deposit  of  the  river  has  elevated 
the  Ijank  about  Kafr-el-Iyat  to  a  level  with  the 
summit  of  these  mounds;  and  a  large  canal  runs, 
during  the  inundatiim,  close  to  the  villages  of 
Saggara  and  Metrahenny,  which  occupy  jiart  of 
the  old  city,  without  endangering  their  security. 
And  it  is  the  oiiinion  of  Wilkinson,  that  consider- 
ing tiie  great  height  of  several  niounds  still  exist- 
ing at  Mempiiis,  the  city  could  not  have  lieen 
overwhelmed  at  any  period  by  the  lising  Nile, 
tho'igh  much  damage  might  have  been  ihnietosonM; 
of  the  portions  of  It  which  may  have  stood  on  less 
elevat«d  ground  (Heroil.  ii  99  ;  Wilkinson,  .4hc 
Egi/pt.  i.  91 ).  The  site  of  Memphis  was  first  ac 
curalely  fixed  by  Pococke,  at  the  \  illage  of  jVIelra- 
benny.  Ac<'.ording  to  the  rejioits  of  the  Fieiich, 
the  heaps  which  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient 
buihliiigs  have  three  leagues  of  circumfeience; 
but  this  is  less  than  its  extint  in  early  times, 
since  Diodorus  gives  it  150  stadia,  or  six  leagues 
and  a  quarter.  IVIetiiphis  declii;td  alter  the 
foundation  of  Alexandria,  and  its  materials  weie 
cariied  oft'  to  build  Cairo  (Kenrlck,  Egijpt  of 
llervdotiis,  \).  129;  Hennell,  ii.  115;  Cham[;oll. 
Egyple  et  Its  Ph.  i.  3oO). 

The  kingdom  of  which  Memphis  was  the  <'iipi- 
tal,  Was  most  probably  the  Egypt  of  the  patriarulis, 
in  which  Abraham,  Jacob,  and  the  Israelites  le- 
sided.  Psamrnetichus,  in  becoming  sole  monarch 
of  all  Egypt,  raised  Memphis  to  the  dignity  of  the 
one  metropolis  of  the  entire  land  {arx  A£gi/pti 
regutn,  PI  in.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  9),  after  wliich  Mem- 
]ihis  grew  in  the  degree  in  which  Thebes  declined. 
Il  became  distinguished  for  a  multitude  of  splen- 
did edilices,  among  which  may  be  menti..ned  a 
large  and  niiigiiificent  temple  to  \  ulcan,  who  wa? 
called  by  the  Egyptians  Phtliah,  the  demluigos, 
or  creative  power  (V^  ilkinson,  i,  9t) ;  Heunl.  li. 
13(),  154:  Strabo,  xvii.  p.  807;  Plin.  Ilisc.  Aat. 
viii.7l;  Diod.  Sic.  i.oJ,  t>7  ).  Under  the  dominion 
of  the  Persians,  as  well  as  of  the  Pto'emies,  Meni- 
jihis  letained  its  pre-eminence  as  the  capital,  ihoJigli 
even  in  the  time  of  the  former  it  began  to  pail 
with  its  splendour  ;  anil  when  the  latter  bestownl 
their  favour  on  Alexandiia,  it  sull'eied  a  material 
change  for  the  worse,  fn)m  which  the  place  never 
recoveied.  In  the  days  of  Strabo  many  of  its 
fine  iiuililings  lay  in  ruins,  though  the  city  was 
still  large  and  po|)ulous.  The  final  blow  was 
given  to  the  prospeiity  of  Memphis  in  the  time  f 
Abdollatif,  by  the  election  of  the  Arabian  city  of 
Cairo. 

That  the  arts  were  carried  to  a  gieat  degree  (.f 
excellence  at  Memphis  is  pio\ed  liy  the  most 
aburuiant  evidence.  Its  manufactures  of  glass 
were  famed  for  the  supeiior  quality  of  their  woik- 
mansbi]),  with  which  Uome  continued  to  be  sup- 
plied long  after  Egypt  betame  a  province  of  the 
emj)ire.  The  environs  of  Memphis  piesenteil  cul- 
tivateil  grovoK  of  the  acacia  tree,  of  wlioso  wood 
were  made  the  planks  and  masts  of  Itoats,  the 
handles  of  otVensive  weajions  of  war,  and  various 
aiticles  of  furnitiue  (VVilkiiison,  iii.  'JS,  ll)8). 
Memphis  was  also  distinguished  as  tjeini^  the 
jilace  where  Apis  was  kept,  and  where  his  woiship 
received  special  honour.  Under  the  form  of  this 
sacred  bull  was  Osiiis  worshipjied.  Psamnieti- 
chus  erected  here  in  his  honour  a  giand  court 
ornamented  with  tigures  inlieuof  columiis,  twelv* 
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C^iltitg  in  liriglit,  forming  a  ])eris(yle  around  it,  in 
which  tire  go\  was  ke|)t  wlieii  ex.iibiteil  in  pi!l)lic. 
Tlie  fesliviil  lielil  in  Ills  boiioMV  lasted  sevoii  days, 
and  brought  a  large  coiiconrse  of  jjeoiTie  to  Mem- 
[)!iis.  Tlie  priests  tluu  led  tiiesiicred  l)ull  in  solemn 
procession,  every  one  coming  forwanl  from  tlieir 
iionses  to  welcome  liini  as  lie  passed  ;  and  Pliny 
affinns  that  children  who  smelt  his  Ureatli  were 
Ihoiif^hf  to  be  thereby  gifteil  with  the  power  of 
predietiiij'  future  events   (Wilkinson,  ii.  iii)!). — 

J.  R.  B. 

MENAHEM  (Dnjp,  consoler;  Sept.  Ma- 
vafj/x).  gixteentii  kin^  of  Israel,  who  be,'an  to 
rei  Jii  B.C.  772,  and  reigned  ten  years.  Meiiahem 
appears  to  liave  been  one  of  the  generals  of  king 
Zachariah.  \Vlien  he  heard  the  news  of  the 
ninrder  of  that  princ,  and  the  usur))ation  of 
Shallmn,  he  was  at  Tnzah,  i)nt  immediately 
marched  to  Samaria,  where  Shallnm  had  slnit 
liimself  np,  and  slew  liim  in  tliat  city.  He  tiien 
usurped  the  throne  in  his  turn  ;  and  forthwith 
marched  to  Tiphsah,  which  refnseil  to  acknow- 
ledge his  rule.  Having  taken  this  ]ilace  alter  a 
siege,  he  treated  the  in'iabitants  with  a  degiee  of 
savage  barbarity,  which,  as  Jose|)hiis  remarks 
(^Antiq.  ix.  11.  I),  would  not  have  been  pardon- 
alile  even  to  f  ireigners.  He  ailhered  to  the  sin  of 
Jeroboam,  like  the  other  kings  of  Israel.  In  his 
time  the  Assyrians,  \nider  their  king  Pnl,  made 
!iieir  first  u])pearance  on  the  I)  iriiers  of  Palestine; 
tt)id  Menahem  was  only  al)le  to  save  himself  fiom 
this  great  invading  |)ower  at  the  heavy  price  of 
1000  talents  of  silver,  which  he  raised  l)y  a  tax  of 
5')  shekels  from  every  man  of  substance  in  Israel. 
Tiiis  was  ])rol>ably  the  oidy  choice  left  to  iiim  ; 
and  he  is  not  tiieiefore  to  be  bhimed,  as  he  had 
not  that  resource  in  tiie  treasures  id"  the  temple  of 
which  the  kings  of  Judah  availed  themselves  in 
similar  emergencies.  Menahem  died  in  u.c. 
7!)1,  le:iving  the,  throne  to  his  son  Pekahiah  (2 
Kings  XV.  14-22. 

MENE,    MENE,    TEKEL,     UPHARSIN 

(PPID-I,  hi?,^,  X3?f),  a^fp  ;  Sept.  Mai^-f,,  &eKe\, 
*apes :  V'ulg.  Mane,  'J'heccl,  Pkui'cs),  tho  \[\sci'\p- 
tion  snpernaturally  wiitten  '  njxm  the  plaster  of 
Ifiewa'l'  in  Ilelsha/.zar's  palace  at  Baby  loii  (  Dan. 
V.  5  25);  which  '  the  astrologers,  the  Chahhcans, 
and  the  soothsayers"  cold d  neither  read  nor  interpret, 
but  which  Daniel  first  read,  and  theji  interpreted. 
Yet  tiie  worils,  as  they  are  I'.iund  in  D.miel.  are  pure 
Clialdee,  and  if  they  appe.ued  in  the  Chaldee 
ciiaracter,  could  have  l)een  read,  at  least,  by  any 
pi'rson  present  on  the  occasion  who  miderstood  the 
vlphabet  of  his  own  language.  To  account  for 
i  eir  inability  to  decipher  this  inscription,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  it  consisted  of  tliose  Ch.ildee 
VKiiis  writK'ii  ill  anoth.  r  chaiacler.  Dr.  Hales 
•/liinks  that  it  may  have  lieen  written  in  the  jjri- 
miti\e  Hel.rew  character,  from  which  the  Sama- 
ritan was  foimed  and  that,  in  order  to  show  on 
this  occision  that  ue  writer  of  the  inscri|)tion  was 
die  otlende<l  (rod  ol  Lsiael,  whose  authority  was 
neiig  at  that  moment  peculiarly  despised  (ver.  2, 
3,  I)  he  atlopted  his  own  sacred  ciiaracter,  in 
whicii  he  had  originally  wiitten  the  decalogue,  in 
wliich  Moses  could  transcribe  it  into  the  law,  and 
whose  autograph  copy  was  found  in  .losiahs  days, 
and  was  must  jirobaldy  brought  to  Babylon  in  the 
tare  of  D&iiiel,  wiio  could  thereli.>re  iindeistand  the 
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character  witlioiit  in.s])iration,  bi.t  wliicli  woul  I  bt 
unknown  to  '  the  wise  men  ol'Bal'ylon"  (]\'e^c  Ana- 
li/sis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i.  p.  at)5,  Lond.  ISII) 
This  theory  has  the  recommendation,  tl)at  it  in» 
volves  as  little  as  possil)le  of  miraculous  agency. 
Josephiis  makes  Daniel  iliscourse  to  Bels!;'t./,zar  OA 
if  liie  in<cn|itioii  had  been  in  Greek.  The  jiass- 
age  is  (^ertainlv  curious:  'E5r)\oi/  St  to  'yt-ypayi- 
/ueVa  TciSe.  MANH.  toDto  5'  tXt-yiv  'EAAJSi 
•y\'jjTrri  a-r)fxa'troLr  iky  apiOfj.6s'  uunep  rrjs  {,<i>^)S  ffov 
TOiTovTov  xpoi'yv  Koi  T'^s  apxvs  iipidiJ.r)Kev  6  dfus, 
Ka.1  TTSpKrafveiu  eVl  aoi  ^pax^v  xpo*"-"'-  ©EKEA. 
ariixaifei  tovto  aTaOfxde.  ffrrjaa^  ovv  aov  Xeyn 
rhu  xpovov  T17S  fiacri\fias  6  0i6s  ijSr)  KaTa(pepofx(vriP 
Sr)\oZ  4>APE2.  Koi  rovro  aXaafxa  Sri\ot  na-^h 
'EAAa5a  yKdrrav.  nXacni  roiyaporv  crov  t^v  ^acn- 
Xelav.  icaX  Mi]Sois  ain'i)v  km  Depfrais  Siaz/e^ei.  "  He 
(Daniel)  e\.])laiiied  the  writing  thus:  MANH. 
"  tliis,'"  said  he,"//),  the  Greek  kmrjuai/e,  may  me,m 
a  number ;  tlius  God  hath  numlieied  so  long  a 
time  for  thy  life  and  for  thy  government,  and 
that  there  remains  a  short  time  for  thee."  ©EKEA. 
This  signifies  iceiyht ;  hence  he  says,  •■  Gud  having 
wei^^hed  in  a  balance  the  time  of  thy  kingdom, 
finds  it  alreaily  going  down."'  4>APE2.  Thia 
also,  according  to  the  Greek  Inngwige,  denotes 
a  fragment;  hence  "he  will  break  in  jiieccs 
thy  kingdom,  and  divide  it  among  tlie  IVIedes 
and  Persians"'  (Anticj.  x.  11.  3).  There  is 
some  doubt  whether  the  reading  fKtyfv  be  ge- 
nuine, l)Ut  .Io-e])hus  evidently  represents  tlie 
whole  passage  as  addressed  l)y  D.miel  to  the 
king,  and  makes  him  s])eak  as  if  tlie  inscrijition 
had  lieeii  in  Greek.  Still  Josephns,  for  some 
cause  or  other,  represents  Daniel  as  speaking 
doubtfully  ('  may  mean")  in  the  former  jiart  of  the 
jraS'age,  and  scarcely  less  so  in  the  latter.  It  has 
l)een  supposed  by  some,  that  '  the  wise  men"  were 
not  so  imicli  at  fault  to  read  the  inscriiition.  as  to 
ex])laiii  its  meaning,  which,  it  is  said,  they  might 
sutliciently  understand  to  see  its  boding  import  to 
tlie  monarch,  and  be  unwilling  to  consider  fiiv- 
thei — likethedisciples  in  regaid  to  the  jiiediclions 
of  our  L()r(i"s  death  (Luke  ix.  45),  wheie  it  is  said, 
'this  saying  was  hid  fioiii  them,  they  perceived  it 
not,  and  they  feared  to  ask  him  of  that  saying.' 
And  ceitainly  it  is  said  throughout  onr  nariative 
that  '  the  wise  men  could  not  read  the  writing, 
nor  make  known  the  interpretation  of  it,"  phrases 
which  would  seem  to  mean  one  and  tlie  same 
thnig;  since,  if  I  hey  mean  dilTerent  things,  the  ordei 
of  ideas  would  be  that  they  could  not  interi  let 
nor  even  lead  it,  and  Wintle  accoidingly  tians- 
lates,  'could  not  read  so  as  to  inter]iiet  it"  {Im- 
proved Version  of  Da7iiel,  Lond.  1S07).  At  all 
events  the  n)eaning  of  the  insciiption  by  it.self 
would  be  extremely  enigmatical  and  obscure. 
To  deteimine  the  a]i])licati(in.  and  to  give  tlie  fnll 
sense,  of  an  isolated  device  which  aniounleiJ  to  nc 
moie  than  ■  he  or  it  is  numbered,  he  or  it  is  iiiim- 
beieil,  he  or  it  is  weighed,  they  are  divided  "  (and 
there  is  even  a  riddle  or  jiaranoniasia  on  the  last 
word  D1Q:  coinp.  Susannah,  ver.  54.  5')  and  ;jS, 
Sit,  (,'icek,  and  Jer.  i.  U,  12,  Hel)rew  ;  which  may 
either  mean  'they  divide,'  or'  the  Persians,'  accoid- 
ingas  it  is  pronounced ',  must  surely  have  reipiircd 
asnjieinatuial  endowment  on  the  pari  of  Daniel — 
a  conclusion  uliich  is  confirmed  by  the  exact  coin- 
cidence of  the  event  with  tlie  pie<liction.  which 
he  ]iro|)ounded  with  so  much  fortitude  (jet. 
30,  31 ).— J.  F.  D. 
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MENI  (^20  ,  it  is  iloubtrul  whether  the  Sept. 
reii'-ies  it  l)y  ti'xi?.  or  by  SaifMivtov)  is  mentiuneil 
in  Is.  Ixv.  11.  together  with  Gad,  as  receiviiii,'  an 
oflering  of  mixed  wine.  As  derived  frutti  n3D, 
'  ti)  (.listrihute,'  *  to  miinher,'  the  word  is  eitlier 
taken,  by  thtise  namely  who  consider  Gad  in  tliat 
passai^e  to  mean  troop,  to  signify  a  multifudc,  a 
number  ;  or,  by  those  who  suppose  the  wtiole  verse 
to  refer  to  idohitrons  worship,  to  lie  the  name  of  a 
god,  and  to  mean  destiny.  To  this  senje  the  first 
chui>e  of  the  next  verse  appcitrs  to  allude  :  '  But 
I  destine  you  to  tiie  sword."  The  si,L;ni(ication  of 
ilestiny  is  very  naturally  evolved  from  ttie  primi- 
tive notion  of  tlistributing,  apportioning  :  as  in 

tlie  Greek  yuoi^a,  and,  in  the  Arabic  Uw«  manan, 

fate,  from  the  same  root  a.s  Meni.  Pococi<  has, 
moieover,  pointed  out  the  resemblance  between 
.Meni  and  .Manat,  an  idol  of  the  ancient  Aral)S, 
which  is  mentioned  in  tiie  Quran,  Sur.  liii.  20 
(Spccim  p.  91).  The  fact  of  Meni  iiein^'  a  Baby- 
hdiian  gud  renders  it  probalile  that  some  jilanet 
was  worshipjjed  imder  this  name:  but  tiiere  is 
mucli  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  particular 
planet  to  wliich  tiie  designation  of  destiny 
would  be  most  applicable.  Muiiter  considers  it 
to  be  A'enus,  as  llie  lesser  star  of  good  fortune; 
Ewald  takes  it  to  be  Saturn,  tlie  ciiief  dispenser 
of  evil  influences;  and  Movers  lias  returned  to  an 
old  ojiinion,  that  Meni  is  the  moon,  whicfi  was 
also  sujiposed  to  be  an  arbitiess  of  fortune :  the 
tiest  ari^uments  for  wliicli  last  view  are  collected 
by  \  itringa  {ad  toc.~).  It  also  deserves  la.tice  that 
there  are  some,  among  whom  is  Hitzij,',  who  con- 
sider (iad  and  Meni  to  lie  names  for  one  and  the 
same  go<i.  and  who  cliiefly  dirt'er  as  to  whether 
the  sun  or  the  moon  is  tlie  god  intended. — J.  N. 

MEPHIBOSIIETH  (nL'a  ''^'O ,■  exi ermma- 
tion  of  idols  ;  Sept.  Kfucjji^ocrdf  ;  also  in  1  Chron. 
ix.  4(1,  JVlEidiB-BAAi,),  son  of  Jonathan  and  ne))liew 
of  Saul  (2  Sam  iv.  i).  He  was  only  live  years  of 
iige  wiien  his  (iitiier  and  grandfather  were  slain  in 
Mount  Gdboa:  and  on  the  news  of  this  cata- 
strojihe,  the  woman  who  had  charge  of  the  child, 
apiirehending  tfiat  David  would  exterminate  the 
•vhole  iiouse  of  S.iul,  Hed  awav  with  him;  tmt  in 
her  hasty  (light  she  stumbled  with  the  child,  and 
lamed  him  tVir  life  (b.c.  1055).  Under  this  ca- 
lamity, which  was  very  incapacitating  in  times 
when  agility  and  stiengih  were  of  prime  import- 
ance, Mepliibosheth  was  unable  to  take  any  part 
in  the  stirring  political  events  of  his  early  life. 
According  to  our  notions,  he  should  have  been  the 
heir  of  the  house  of  Saul  ;  but  in  those  times  a 
younger  son  of  an  actual  king  was  considered  lo 
have  at  least  as  good  a  claim  as  the  son  of  an  heir 
ajijiarent  who  had  never  reigned,  and  even  a 
better  claim  if  the  latter  were  a  minor.  Thij, 
witli  his  lameness,  prevented  Mephibosheth  from 
ever  appearing  as  the  opponent  or  rival  of  his 
uncle  Ishl.'oshefh  on  (he  one  hand,  or  of  David  on 
;he  other  (2  Sam.  ix).  Ke  thus  grew  up  in  quiet 
obscurity  in  the  house  of  Machir,  one  of  the  great 
men  of  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  Sam. 
ix.  4;  xvii.  27);  and  his  very  existence  was  un- 
known to  David  till  that  monarch,  when  lirmly 
settled  in  his  kingdom,  inquired  whether  any  of 
the  family  of  Jonathan  survived,  to  whom  he 
might  show  kindness  for  his  father's  sake.  Hear- 
ing then  of  Mephiboshelh  from   Ziba,   who  had 


been  the  royal  steward  under  Saul,  lie  invited  htiB 
to  Jerusalem,  assigned  him  a  jilace  at  his  owB 
table,  and  be<fowed  upon  hitn  lauds,  which  were 
managed  for  him  by  Ziba,  and  which  enabled 
him  to  support  an  establishnieiit  suited  to  his 
rank.  He  lived  in  this  manner  till  the  revolt  of 
Absalom,  and  then  David,  in  his  (light,  having 
noticed  the  absence  of  Mephilio-heth,  inrpiired  for 
him  of  Ziba.  and  lieiiig  informed  that  he  had  re- 
mained bcliind  in  the  hope  of  being  lestoied  to  his 
father's  throne,  instantly  arftl  veiy  haslily  levoked 
the  grant  of  land,  and  bestowed  it  on  Ziba  ;2  Sam. 
xvi.  1-4).  Aflerwards,  on  his  return  to  Jeru- 
salem, he  was  met  with  sincere  congralulatioiis 
liy  Mephdioshelh,  who  explained  that  lieing  lame 
he  had  been  unable  to  I'ollow  the  king  on  foot,  and 
that  Zil'a  had  purposely  prevented  his  beast  from 
being  made  reaiiy  to  cany  him  :  and  he  declared 
that  so  far  fiom  having  joineil  in  heart,  or  even 
appearance,  the  eiieiriies  of  the  king,  he  had  le- 
mained  as  a  mourner,  and,  as  his  ajipearance  de- 
clared, had  not  changed  his  clothes,  or  trimmed 
his  beard,  or  even  dres.sed  his  feet,  from  the  day 
that  the  king  departed  to  that  on  which  he  re- 
turned. David  could  not  but  have  lieen  sensible 
that  he  had  acte<l  wrong,  atid  ought  to  have  been 
touched  by  the  devotedness  of  his  fiieud'sson,  and 
angry  at  the  imposition  of  Zilia;  but  to  cover  one 
fault  iiy  another,  or  from  iiidiU'eience,  or  from 
reluctance  lo  ofl'end  Zilia,  who  had  adhered  to  him 
when  so  many  old  friends  forsook  him,  he  an 
swered  coarsely,  '  \\  hy  s])eakest  thou  any  more 
of  ihy  matters?  I  have  saiil,  thou  an<l  ZliLidivide 
the  land.'  The  answer  of  Mephibosheth  was 
worth)'  of  the  son  of  the  generous  Jonathan  :  — 
'  Yea,  let  him  fake  al!  ;  forasmucli  as  my  lord 
the  king  is  come  again  in  jieace  unto  his  own 
house' (2  Sam.  xix.  21-;50  ).  I'ndoiibteilly  David 
does  not  shine  in  this  part  of  his  coiukict  lo  Me- 
])hibosheth  ;  but  some  of  the  Geimaii  writers,  in 
their  eagerness  to  impugn  (he  chaiacter  and  mo- 
tives of"  llie  man  afier  God's  own  heart,'  have 
handled  the  matter  much  moie  seveiely  than  a 
due  consideration  of  the  diflicult  ciiouuistaiices 
in  wliich  the  king  was  jilaced  will  be  found  tc 
justify. 

We  hear  no  more  of  Mephibosheth,  (  xcejit  that 
David  was  careful  that  he  should  not  be  iiicb.idtd 
in  (he  savage  vengeance  winch  the  Gideoniles 
were  sulltred  to  e.\ecute  upon  ihe  lioii.se  of  Saul 
for  the  great  wrong  they  had  susiained  diiiing  his 
reign  (2  Sam.  xxi.  7).  Another  Mejihilioslieth, 
a  son  of  Saul  by  his  concubine  Rizpali,  wa«,  how- 
ever, among  those  who  sutl'eied  on  that  occasion 
(ver.  S,  9;. 

]\IKR.AB  (!1"JP,  increase;  Sept.  Mep6$).  eide^st 
daughter  of  king  Saul,  who  was  promised  in 
marriage  to  David  ;  but  when  the  time  lix<d 
for  their  union  ajiproaciied,  she  was,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all  Israel,  bestowed  in  marriage  upon  an 
unknown  peisonage  named  .-\driel  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
49:  xviii.  17-19)  By  him  she  had  six  sons,  whiv 
were  among  those  of  the  Iiouse  of  Saul  that  weie 
given  up  to  theGibeoiiites,  who  put  iheni  to  death 
in  ex])'ation  for  the  wrongs  they  had  .sustained 
from  their  grandfather.  By  an  error  of  some 
co)iyist,  the  name  of  Miclial — i1r  younger  sister, 
who  was  afterwards  given  to  Daviil — has  found 
its  way  into  the  text  which  records  this  fransao- 
tion  (2  Sam.   xxi.  8),  in  place  of  that  of  Menb, 
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wliich  remliMS  the  account  uuintelligiUle.  Tlie 
toutexf,  liouevLT,  SLiflicieiilly  imlicates  llie  proper 
eorrectiuii. 

MERARI  ('I^IC,  hitler;  Sejit.  Mfoapi), 
youn^^e-t  s«ii  iif  Lnvi,  noni  in  C:iiiu;iii  ((Jen.  xlvi, 
11;  Exi)(l.  vi.  16;  Nuu).  iii  17;  1  CInoii.  vi. 
1).  He  is  only  known  IVon)  liis  naiiie  liaviiig  lieen 
given  to  one  ol"  tlie  llnce  great  di'isions  of  the 
Levilical  trilii'. 

MERCURY  [HbRmes]. 

MERCY-SEAT  (rOS?  ;  Sei)t.  iXaar-hpiop ; 
y  \\\'r.  propiiuitorhim ;  Lnlli.  gnadeiistuhl).  The 
Hehiew  name,  lit^'ially  I'eiiutes  a  cover,  uinl,  in 
fart,  ilescrihes  the  lid  oi'  the  ark  with  clieinbim, 
over  wlilch  ajipeaieil  '  tije  i^lory  ol'  (iotl  (Exod. 
xxvi.  17,  s(j. ;  xsx.  8;  xxxi.  7,  and  elisewhere). 
[Akk.]  Compaie  1  Chn.n  xxviii.  11,  wheie  the 
toly  of  liolies  ia  c;dled  ilie  n")-22n  n'H,  "  iiouse 
of  the  mevcv-aeat.'  The  idea  involved  in  lliese 
translations  seems  to  Ije  funtided  ujjon  the  meta- 
phorical application  of  the  word  1M  coplier 
(jjerliaps  the  origin  of  the  veiy  word  cover  which 
translates  if),  thus  making  '  to  cover  sin  "  mean 
to  forgive  or  expiate  it.  Whether  this  he  tlie 
literal  ap])lication  of  the  word  to  the  niateiia! 
covering  of  the  aik,  or  a  latent  reference  to  this 
symholical  meaning  of  the  lermmight  have  been 
donbted,  had  not  the  New  Testament  (Heb.  ix.  5) 
folhnved  tlie  example  of  the  Septnagiut  in  as- 
signing it  the  latter  sense — wliicli,  iheiefoie,  all 
translators  have  felt  bound  to  follow.  The 
word  used  in  the  Septnagiut  and  New  Testament 
to  translate  the  term,  which  in  Helirew  means 
simply  'a  cover,'  is  l\acrT7)pwv,  tiie  'expiatory  '  or 
'))ro;)iliatory."  in  allusion  to  that  apj)licalion  of  the 
Helirew  word  which  we  have  noted  :  whicli  appli- 
cation is. in  tliis  instance  justitied  and  explained 
by  reference  to  the  custom  of  the  liigh-jiiiest  once 
a  _, ear  enteiing  the  most h()ly  place,and  sprinkling 
the  lid  of  the  ark  with  the  blood  of  an  expiatory 
victim,  wliereby  "he  made  atonement  for  tlie  sins 
of  the  )>eople.'  As  tliis  was  tlie  most  solemn  and 
signjlicant  act  of  tiie  Hebrew  ritual,  it  is  natural 
that  a  reference  to  it  should  be  involved  in  the 
name  wliich  the  covering  of  the  ark  acquired.  By 
i»  compari-o!!  of  the  texts  in  wiiich  the  word  occurs, 
it  will  lie  seen  that  there  woulil,  in  fact,  have  been 
little  occasion  to  name  the  cover  of  liie  aik  seja- 
rately  from  tlie  ark  itself,  liut  for  this  important 
cerentonial.  Fiom  this  it  will  be  seen  that 
'  mercy-seat'  is  not  a  good  or  correct  translatii;n 
«)f  the  iilea  involved  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of 
the  original  Hebrew,  and  still  less  of  the  Greek 
iKaa-T }]pi.ov.  It  carries  the  idea  a  stage  further 
from  the  original.  Tlie  lid  of  the  aik  was  no 
doubt  the  '  seat  of  mercy,'  but  it  was  mercy  con- 
feired  through  the  act  of  exjralion,  and  therefore 
a  name  bringing  the  sense  ne.in  r  to  the  idea  of 
expiation  or  of  propitiation  would  be  more  exact. 
The  teiin  '  mercie-seat '  occuis  in  Barker's  Bilile, 
but  is  cxjilained  there  by  '  or  covering,  or  ]iro- 
pitiaforie;'  and  the  notion  which  led  the  English 
translators  to  call  it  '  mercie-scate,'  is  exjjiessed  in 
the  note — '  There  Ci.id  apjieaied  mercifully  onto 
them:  and  this  was  a  figure  of  Christ."  In  the 
same  Uible  a  lignre  >f  the  covering  of  the  ark  is 
given  separately,  and  the  explanatory  description 
U,  '  The  propiiiatorie,  or  meicie-seate,  wliich-  is 
tte  covering  of  the  arke  of  the  testimonie.' 


MERODACH. 

MERI-BAAL,  or  MERIB-BAAL  ("pyi"^"!)?, 
Sept.  Mepi/3aaA),  a  name  given  to  JMepliilMishetli, 
son  of  Jonathan,  in  1  Chrpn.  viii.  'Ai;  ix.  40 
[Mkpjiibosukth].  Of  the  two  the  latter  seems 
the  moie  correct  lorm.  It  means  ■  contender 
against  Baal.'  Some  think  that  trie  dilVeience 
has  arisen  I'rom  some  coriujjtion  of  the  text  ;  lint, 
from  t!ie  aitalogv  of  Ishboshetli,  who>^e  original 
name  was  Esh-baal,  it  stems  more  like  a  de- 
signed alteration,  arising  ]irobalily  from  the  re- 
luctance of  the  Israeliles  to  uronounce  the  name 
of  Baal    [Ishb.jshethj  . 

1.  MERIB.IH  Cnnnp,  qimrrel,  strife),  M\e 
of  the  names  given  by  Moses  to  the  fountain  iTi 
the  lie  ert  of  Sin,  on  the  western  gulf  ot  the  Red 
Sea,  which  issued  from  the  rock  which  he  smote 
by  the  divine  command  (Exod.  xvii.  1-17).  He 
calleil  the  place,  indeed,  Massa  (tem])tation)  and 
Meribah,  and  the  rea.«on  is  assigned  '  liecause  of 
the  cliidiiig  of  the  chihlren  of  Israel,  and  because 
they  did  tiiere  tempt  the  Lord.'   [Wanukuino.] 

2.  Mf;RIB.\H.  Another  fountain  prodnced 
in  the  same  manner,  and  under  similar  circum- 
stances, in  the  desert  ol'Zin  (Wady  Arabah),  near 
Kadesh  :  anil  to  which  the  name  was  given  with 
u  similar  reference  to  the  prev  ions  n.isconduct  of 
the  Israelites  (Num.  xx.  l;i,  2t;  Dent,  xxxiii.  8). 
In  the  last  text,  which  is  the  only  one  where  the 
two  ])laces  are  mentioned  together,  the  former  ia 
called  Massah  only,  to  }irevent  the  confusion  of 
the  two  Meribahs,  'Whom  thou  diilst  jirove  at 
Klassah,  and  with  whom  ih.iu  didst  strive  at.  the 
waters  of  Meribah.'  Indeed  this  latter  Meribuh 
is  almost  always  indicated  by  the  addition  of 
'  waters,'  i.  e.  '  waters  of  Meribah  '  (n^'lJD  *D),  as 
if  further  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  (Ps. 
Ixxxi.  8;  cvi.  32);  and  still  more  distinctly 
'waters  of  Meribah  in  Kadesh'  (Num.  xxvii, 
\\;  Deut.  xxxii.  51;  Ezek.  xlvii.  li>).  Only 
once  is  this  place  '-ailed  simply  Meiibah  (Ps. 
xcv.  8).  It  is  strange.  tl;it  with  all  this  carefulness 
of  distinction  ia  Scniitnre,  the  two  |ilaces  should 
rarely  have  been  ]jroi)eily  discriminated.  The 
disifance  of  place  (rum  the  former  Meribah,  the 
distance  of  time,  and  the  dilleieiice  of  tlie  people 
in  a  new  generation,  are  circumstances  which, 
when  the  jjositive  condilions  of  the  two  wells  were 
so  equal,  explain  wl-y  Moses  might  give  the  same 
name  to  two  places.  i'he  necessity  i'cr  a  diver- 
silied  nomenclature  was  not  at  all  lelt  in  those 
ancient  times  :  hence  the  number  of  jilaces  which 
in  Sciipture  are  found  bearing  the  same  namsB; 
which,  iiowever,  are  not  jjeihaps  greater,  nor  in- 
deed so  great  as  the  lejielitions  of  the  same  names 
which  occur  at  this  itay  in  our  own  and  other 
European  countries, 

MKR()])\CH  C^l'iP;  Sept  Vat.  Kaipw^ax) 
occurs  in  Jer.  1.  2,  in  such  connection  with  itlols 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  name  of  a 
Babylonian  god.  lir  conlbrinity  witli  the  gene- 
ral character  of  Babylonian  idolatry  Merodach  is 
sui)posed  to  be  the  name  of  a  planet ;  and,  as  the 
Tsabian  and  .\rabic  names  for  Mars  are  Nerig 
and  Mirrich,  •  arrow"  (the  latter  of  which  Geseniua 
thinks  niay  be  for  Mndich,  which  is  very  near)" 
the  same  as  Merodach),  there  is  some  presump 
fion  that  it  may  be  Mars.  As  for  etymologies  of 
the  word,  Gesenius  has  suggested  that  it  is  th« 
Persian  mardak.  the  diminutive  of  wtati.  'inai^ 


MEROM. 

ued  a»  a.  tern  of  endeartneut ;  or,  rather,  tliat  it 
is  I'rom  the  Persian  uiul  Iiiiiu-Gennauic  mord,  or 
vtfirt  (wliicii  means  death,  and  is  so  far  in  liar- 
mony  with  the  conception  of  Mars,  as  tlie  lesser 
star  of  evil  omen),  and  the  allix  och,  whicli  is 
fonnd  in  many  Assyrian  names,  as  Nisrocli,  &c. 
Tiie  Woody  rites  with  whicli  Mars  was  worsiiipped 
by  the  ancient  Aiabs  are  descrihed  in  Norhergs 
Ouo/iiasl.  Cudicis  N^asur.  \>,  107. — J.  N. 

MKIIOM.  '  The  waters  of  Merom,'  of  Josh. 
ix  5.  aie  dt)nhlless  (he  lake  Saniechoiiilis,  now 
called  Hnleh,  the  npper  or  highest  lake  of  the 
J.iiilan  [PAi.iibTiNE]. 

MKIIORIM  (D''";hp)  occnrs  in  two  places  in 
S.  riptnre,  and  is  in  both  translated  bitter  lieihs 
in  our  Authorized  Version,  as  well  as  in  several 
others.  In  Exoil.  xii.  8,  Moses  commanded  the 
Je.vs  to  eal  the  lamb  of  the  Passover  '  with  unlea- 
vened bread,  and  v.'ith  bitter  lierl«  (mcroriiii) 
tiiey  shall  eat  it."  So  at  the  institution  of  the 
second  Passover,  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 
(Num.  ix.  i  1),  '  The  fourteenth  day  ol'  the  second 
month  at  even  tiny  shall  keep  it,  and  eat  it  with 
unleavened  luead  and  bitter  herbs.'  The  word 
}ne,  or  tin,  whieh  is  here  translated  '  bitter  herbs,'  is 
ciniversally  acknowledged  to  signify  bitter,  and 
the  wiird  herbs  has  been  sn})i)lied  to  complete 
the  sense.  By  liie  .Sejit.  it  has  been  translated 
eTTi  iTtKf)iSwv,  and  by  St.  Jerome,  '  ciuri  lactiicis 
aj^restilius."  Several  inteipreteis,  however,  render 
it  simply  amara ;  which  Celsius  adopts,  and  con- 
siders that  nierorim  has  refeience  to  the  I'yii- 
Pa/j-ixa  which  was  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb, 
and  tiiat  it  signilies  '  cum  anuuitudinibus,  vcl 
relius  amaris.'  In  die  Arabic  a  word  similar  to 
the  Hebrew  has  also  reference  to  bitleiness,  anil, 
like  the  (ireek  woid  Tri/fpoj,  came  to  be  a])plied 
t)  a  bitter  plant.  Thus  the  Arabic  murr,  '  bitter,' 
pi.  murar,  signilies  a  species  of  bitter  tree  or  plant  ; 
as  iloes  tnaru,  a  fragrant  lierb  which  has  always 
some  degiee  of  bitterness.  Murooa  is  in  India 
applied  both  to  the  \>'itter  Ai'iemisi a,  or  wormwood, 
and  to  the  fragrant  Oci/inu)i  jiilusiim,  a  species  of 
Basil  ;  in  Aiaiiia,  to  the  bitter  Centaury,  accord- 
ing to  Forskal.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  a 
bitter  lieib  of  some  kind  is  inlended,  but  whether 
a  particular  species  or  ani/  liitter  herli,  it  is  dilli- 
cnlt  to  say.  The  Jews,  as  we  learn  frum  the 
Mishna  (Tract,  I'esuc/iim,  cap.  ii.§  6, as  quoted  by 
Biciiart,  Ilicroz.  i.  1.  ii.  c.  50),  used  live  kiiids  of 
bitter  herbs,  thus  given  by  Dr.  Harris:  •  1.  Cha- 
zaretk,  taken  for  lettuce;  2.  Ulsin,  supposed  to 
be  endive,  or  succory  ;  3.  Tamea,  probably  tansy  ; 
4.  Charubbiii.im,  which  Bochart  thought  might 
be  the  nettle,  but  Scheuchzer  shows  to  be  the 
camomile;  H.  Meror,  the  sow-thistle,  or  dent  de- 
'ion,  or  wild  lettuce.'  All  these  translations  be- 
.ray  iheii  European  origin.  To  inteipiet  them 
with  any  thing  like  accuracy,  it  .is  requisite  in  the 
lirsl  place  to  have  a  complete  Flora  of  the  conn- 
tries,  from  Kgypt  to  Syria,  with  the  Aiabic  names 
pf  the  usel'jl  nlants,  accompanied  by  a  notice  of 
dieir  properties.  Science  is  as  yet  far  from  lia\  ing 
my  thing  of  the  kind.  We  have  seen  that  the 
tuccifry  or  endive  was  eaily  selected  as  being  the 
bitter  herb  especially  intended;  and  Dr.  Geddes 
justly  remarks,  that  '  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  who 
translated  the  Pentateuch,  could  not  be  ignoiant 
•hat  herbs  were  eaten  with  the  paschal  lamb  in 
tiieir  dayx.'     Jerome  understood  it  ia  the  same 
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manner ;  and  Pseudo-Jonathan  expressly  men- 
tions horehuund  and  littuces.  Fcjiskal  int'orms 
us  tluit  the  Jews  at  Sana  and  in  Egypt  eat  the 
lettuce  with  the  jiaschal  lamb.  Lady  Calcott 
inquires  whether  mint  was  originally  one  of  the 
bitter  heibs  with  which  t'-e  Israelites  ate  the 
Jiaschal,  as  our  use  of  it  with  roast  lamb,  )).irti- 
culaily  about  Easter  time,  inclined  her  to  suj>- 
pose  it  was.  Aben  Ezia,  as  quoted  by  Rosen- 
niiiller,  states  that  the  Egyjitians  used  bitter  herbs 
in  e\ery  meal  :  so  in  India  some  of  the  bitter  Cu- 
curbitnccce,  as  kiirelia,  are  constantly  employed 
as  food  [Pakvdtu].  It  is  ciuious  that  the«two 
sets  of  plants  which  ajipear  to  have  the  greatest 
number  of  points  in  their  t'avour,  aie  tiie  endive  or 
succory,  ami  one  of  the  I'ragrant  and  usually  also 
biiler  labiate  plants;  because  we  (ind  that  the 
term  marooa  is  in  the  East  applied  even  in  the 
])resent  day  both^  to  the  bitter  wormwood  and  the 
Iragiant  Ocijnnim.  Moreover  the  Ciialdee  trans- 
lator, Jonathan,  expressly  mentions  lettuce  and 
liorthoHitd,  or  mnrrubium,  which  is  also  one  of  the 
Labiatir.  It  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
Artemisia,  ami  some  of  these  fragrant  labiatae, 
are  found  in  many  parts  of  Arabia  and  Syria; 
th.it  is,  in  waim,  dry,  barren  regions.  The  endive 
is  also  found  iu  similar  situations,  but  requires, 
upon  the  whole,  a  greater  degiee  of  moisture. 
Thus  it  is  .evident  that  the  Israelites  wouhl  be 
alile  to  olitain  suitable  |)lants  during  their  long 
wandeiin^s  in  the  Deseit,  though  it  is  diflicult 
for  us  to  select  any  one  out  of  the  several  which 
might  have  been  emjiloyed  by  them. — J,  F.  R. 

MEROZ  (T'nP;  Sept.  Vl-qpdC),  a  place  in 
tiie  northern  part  of  Palestine,  the  inlialiitants 
of  which  aie  severely  reprehended  in  Judg.  v.  23, 
for  not  having  taken  the  held  with  Baiak  against 
Sisera.  If  would  seem  as  if  they  had  had  an 
oi!])orliinily  of  rendering  some  particular  and  im- 
])oitant  service  to  the  public  cause  which  they 
neglected.  The  site  is  not  known  :  Euseliius  and 
Jerome  (^Oi)omast.  s.  v.  'Merus')  tix  it  twelve 
Roman  miles  fiom  Seb-iste,  on  the  road  to 
Di.tliaim  ;  but  this  posii ion  would  ))lace  it  south 
of  the  Held  of  battle,  and  therefore  scarcely  agrees 
with  the  history. 

MESECH;    MESHECH     [Nations,    Dis- 

PKliSION    ok]. 

1.  MESH  A  (t^L''J?;  Sept.  Mao-o-i)),  a  jilace 
mentioned  in  describing  that  part  of  Arabia  in- 
habited by  the  descemlants  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x. 
30).      [See  Nations,  Dispersion  op.] 

2.  MESH  .A  (J?^'''P,  deliverance;  Sept.  Mtoira), 
a  king  of  Moab,  who  posses.sed  an  immense 
number  of  flocks  and  herds,  and  appears  to  have 
deii\c<l  his  cliief  wealth  I'lom  them.  In  the  lime 
of  Ahab,  he  being  then  under  tilbute,  'rendered 
unto  the  king  of  Israel  100,000  lambs  and 
100,000  rams,  with  the  woid  (2  Kings  iii  4), 
These  nundiers  may  seem  exaggerated  if  under- 
stood as  the  amount  of  yeaily  tribute.  It  is, 
thereiiiie,  more  jirobalile  that  the  gree'.ly  and  im- 
placable Ahab  had  at  some  one  time  levied  this 
enormous  impost  upon  the  Moabites  ;  and  it  is 
likely  that  it  was  in  the  apprehension  of  a  recur- 
rence of  such  ruinous  exactions,  that  they  seized  the 
opportunity  for  revolt,  which  the  death  of  Ahab 
seemeil  to  oiler  (2  Kings  i.  1  ;  iii.  5j.  The  short 
reign  of  Aiiaziah   ail'urded   no   upportuuitT   for 
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reducing  them  to  oliedieiice;  but  after  Ins  death 
his  brother  and  successor,  .Tchoram,  made  prepa- 
rations lor  war;  and  induced  Jehoshapliat  to 
join  liim  in  this  expedition.  Tiie  residt,  witli  (he 
part  taken  by  EHsha  the  ])iophet,  has  been  re- 
lated under  other  heads  [Ei.isua;  Jehouam; 
Jkh()siiai»h\t1.  Kiiig  Meslia  was  at  leuijth 
diiveii  to  shut  himself  np,  with  tlie  remnant  of 
his  force,  in  Areopolis,  his  cai)ital.  He  was  there 
besieged  so  cUisely,  that,  having  been  foiled  in 
ail  attempt  to  brealc  ttirough  tlie  camp  of  the 
Kdoinites  (who  were  jnesent  as  vassals  of  Judali), 
he  was  reduced  to  extremities,  and  in  tlie  mad- 
ness of  iiis  despair,  soufjht  to  jiiopiliate  liis  angry 
gods  by  olVering  up  his  own  son,  tlie  heir  of  his 
crown,  as  a  sacrilice,  upon  the  wall  of  tlie  city. 
On  l)elioliliiig  this  fearful  sight,  the  besiegers  with- 
drew in  horr(jr,  lest  some  portion  of  the  monstrous 
crime  might  attach  to  their  own  souls.  By  this 
vvitlulrawarthey,  however,  atVordod  the  king  the 
relief  lie  desiieu,  and  this  was.  no  doubt,  attri- 
buted by  him  to  the  efficacy  of  his  offering,  and 
to  the  satisfaction  of  his  gods  therewith.  The 
invadeis,  however,  ravaged  the  coimtry  as  they 
withilrew.  ;md  returned  with  much  sp.iil  to  their 
own  land  [Moabitks]. 

MESOPOTAMIA.     [Akam.] 

MESSIAH  (n''K'P  ;  Sept.  Xptar-Ss).  In  both 
languages  this  word  signifies  the  same  thing,  viz, 
anointed.  Hence  Sejit.  6  tepevs  6  XP'O''''^^  for 
n''K^!2n  jnbn,  the  high  priest  (Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  IG}. 
In  order  to  have  an  accurate  idea  of  the  Scrip- 
tural a])pli(;atimi  of  the  tcirn,  we  must  consider 
the  custom  of  anointing  whicli  obtained  amongst 
the  Jews.  That  which  was  sjiecilically  set  apart 
for  God's  service  was  anoinied,  whether  persons 
or  things  [Anointing].  Thus  we  read  tliat 
Jacob  poured  oil  upon  tlie  pillar  (Geii.  xxviii. 
18,  22).  The  tabernacle  also  and  its  utensils 
were  anointed  (Lev.  viii.  10),  being  thereby  ap- 
propriated to  God's  service. 

Hut  this  ceremony  had,  moreover,  relation  to 
persons.  Thus  priests,  as  Aaron  and  his  sous, 
were  anointed,  tliat  they  might  minister  un'o  God 
(Exod.  xl.  13,  15).  ^Ve  are  informed  by  Jewish 
writers  (see  jMaimon.  //.  Melach  ;  Aliarlianel,  on 
Exod.  XXX.  33)  that  the  liigii-|)riest  was  anointed, 
but  not  tlie  inferior  priests  ;  the  liigh-]iriestliood 
U;it  devolving,  as  a  matter  of  course,  on  tlie  eldest 
sou,  the  person  who  succeeded  his  father  must 
needs  lie  thus  consecrated  to  God  (Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Rabbin,  s.  v.  ^'''^^^)- 

Kings  were  aiioiiiteil.  Hence  it  is  tliat  a 
kitig  is  designated  the  Lord's  anointed  (Heb. 
nin^  n^!^P"nX  -,  Sejit.  6  xp'o^rbs  toD  Kvpiov). 
Sad  and  David  were,  according  to  the  divine 
ap(ioiutment,  anoinied  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  x.  1; 
XV.  1;  xvi.  3,  13).  Zadok  anointed  Solomon, 
that  there  nii^ht  be  no  dispute  who  should  suc- 
ceed David  (1  Kings  i.  .3'J). 

We  cannot  speak  with  confidence  as  to  whether 
the  propiiets  were  actually  anointed  with  the 
material  oil  \\'<i  have  neither  an  express  law 
nor  jiractice  to  this  etfect  on  record.  True  it  is 
ll  at  Elijah  is  commanded  to  anoint  Elislia  to  be 
piophet  in  his  room  (I  Kings  xix.  1(>);  but  no 
more  may  b«  meant  liy  this  expression  than  that 
he  should  constitute  liim  his  successor  in  the 
prophetic  oflice;  for  all  that  he  did,  in  executing 
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his  divine  commission,  was  to  cant  his  owi  ga' 
ment  upon  Elisha  (1  Kings  xix.  19)  ;  upon  tviiicj 
he  arose  and  ministered  unto  him  (ver.  31). 
For  kings  and  priests  the  precept  and  jiractic* 
are  unquestionable.  It  is  in  this  extended,  tignra 
tive,  sense  of  the  expression  Uiat  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  passages  in  Ps.  cv.  15  and  Isa.  xlv.  1, 
wherein  tlie  Israelites  and  Cyrus  are  called  the 
Lord's  anointed — they  being  e>;pressly  raised  up 
for  the  accomplishuient  of  the  tlivine  jiurposes. 

But  tlie  name  Messiah  is,  jxir  excellence,  ap- 
plied to  the  Redeemer  of  man  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment rOan.  ix.  Id;  Ps.  ii.  2).  Tiie  v.'ords  of 
Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel,  at  the  close  of 
iier  divine  song,  are  very  reinarkalile  (1  Sam. 
ii.  10):  'The  adversaries  of  the  Lind  shall  be 
broken  in  pieces;  out  of  heaven  shall  He  thunder 
upon  them:  the  Lord  shall  judge  the  ends  of 
the  earth;  and  he  shall  gi\e  strengtii  unto  his 
king,  and  exalt  the  horn  of  his  Messiah.'  The 
Hebrews  as  yet  liadnoking;  hence  the  passage 
may  lie  taken  as  a  striking  prophecy  of  the  pro- 
mised deliverer.  In  various  parts  of  tlie  New 
Testament  is  this  epithet  a]iplied  to  Jesus.  St. 
Peter  (Acts  x.  36,  3S)  informs  Cornelius  the 
centurion  that  God  had  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth to  be  the  Christ,  and  our  Lord  himself 
acknowledges  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  that  ha 
is  the  expected  Messiah  (John  iv.  25).  Tliis 
term,  however,  as  applied  to  Jesus,  is  less  a  nania 
than  the  expression  of  his  oflice;  thus  Lactaiitius 
says,  '  Clnistus  non  proprium  nomeii  est,  sed 
nunciiiialio  pofestatis  et  regni'  (litstitut.  iv.  7). 

Thus  the  Jews  had  in  type,  under  the  i\Iosaic 
dispensation,  what  we  have  in  substance  umler 
the  Christian  system.  The  prophets,  priests,  and 
kings  of  the  former  economy  were  types  of  Him 
who  sustains  these  offices  as  the  head  of  his  mys- 
tical body,  the  Church  [Mediator].  .As  the 
priests  and  kings  of  <dd  were  set  a|iart  for  their 
offices  and  dignities  by  a  cerJain  form  prescribed 
in  the  law  of  Moses,  so  was  the  blessed  Saviour 
by  a  better  anointing  (of  which  the  firmer  was 
but  a  shadow),  even  iiy  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thus 
the  apostle  tells  us  th.it  God  anointed  Jesus  of 
Nazaieth  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  with  power 
(Acts  X.  38).     He  was  anointed  : — 

First,  at  \\'\i  conception :  the  angel  tells  Mary, 
'  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  <if  the  Highest  shall  overshadow  thee: 
therefore  that  holy  thing  which  shall  be  lioiii  of 
thee  shall  lie  called  the  Sdii  of  God' (Luke  i.  35). 

Seconil,  at  his  baptism  at  the  river  Jordan 
(Matt.  ili.  13;  Mark  i.  9,  10,  11,  12).  St.  Luke, 
moreover,  ricords  (Luke  iv.  17,  2!)  that  our 
Lord  being  at  Nazareth,  he  had  given  unto  him 
the  book  of  the  iirophet  Isaiali ;  and  on  reading 
from  ch.  Ixi.  1,  '  The  Spirit  of  the  Loril  is  upon 
me,*  &c.,  he  saiil  to  his  hearers,  '  This  day  is  this 
Scripture  fullilled  in  your  ears.' 

On  this  suliject  Chrysostom  (Ilomil.  i.  in 
Episf.  ad  Romanos,  p.  6)  says,  '  He,  the  Saviour, 
is  called  Christ,  because,  as  to  the  llesh,  he  was 
anointed  :  and  wherewith  was  he  anointed  ?  With 
nothing  truly  but  the  Spirit.'  Commenting  on 
Ps.  xlv.  the  same  failier  observes,  '  Chr  st  wan 
anointed  when  the  Spirit  descended  ujion  him  in 
the  form  of  a  dove.'  Theophylact,  on  Malt,  i., 
writes,  '  The  Lord  is  called  Christ  as  king,  be- 
cause He  rules  over  sin,  and  as  priest  becaus* 
He  ofll'ied   himself  a  sacrifice  for  us.     He  wal 
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anointed  by  the  j>roper  oil,  even  by  flie  Holy 
Spirit.'  Such  are  the  views  taken  of  tliis  subject 
by  many  other  most  celebrated  fathers  of"  the 
Ctiiirch.  Bift  as  the  Jews  v;ill  not  ackiiowledije 
the  riglit  of  either  Jesus,  or  his  apostles,  to  apply 
the  jjrophetic  passages  wiiich  jioint  to  the  Messiah 
Lo  liimseif,  it  now  remains  for  us  to  siiow — 

First,  That  tlie  promised  Messiaii  ho,s  already 
come. 

Secotid,  Tliat  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  ^tnjttestion- 
ably  he. 

To  prove  our  first  assertion,  we  shall  confine 
otu'  lemarks  to  three  prophecies.  The  fiist  occurs 
ill  Gen.  xlix.  S.  10,  wlierc  Jacob  is  giving  liis 
sons  iiis  partin^'  benediction,  &c.  When  becomes 
to  Judai)  lie  says :  '  The  sceptre  shall  not  de- 
part from  Judaii,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between 
iiis  feet,  mitil  Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall 
tiie  gathering  of  the  peojile  be.'  It  is  eviilent 
that  liy  Judaii  is  here  meant,  nut  tlie  person  but 
tile  tribe;  for  Judih  died  in  Egypt,  wi'hout  atiy 
pre-eminence.  By  sceptic  and  laur/iver  are  ob- 
viously intended  the  legislative  and  ruling  power, 
which  did,  in  the  course  of  time,  commence  in 
David,  and  which,  for  centuries  afterwards,  was 
continued  in  his  descemlants.  Whatever  vai  iety 
the  foriVi  of  government — whether  monurchic*! 
or  aiistocratical — might  have  assumed,  the  law 
and  ])olity  were  still  the  same.  This  prediction 
all  the  ancient  Jews  referred  to  the  Messiah.  Ben 
Uzziel  renders  if,  'Until  the  time  when  the  king 
Messiah  shall  come.'  The  Taigum  of  Onkelos 
speaks  to  the  same  effect,  and  that  of  Jerusalem 
paraphrases  ittiius:  'Kings  siiall  not  cease  from 
tlie  house  of  Judah,  nor  <loctors  that  teacli  the 
law  frim  his  children,  until  that  the  king  Messiaii 
do  come,  whose  the  kingdom  is;  and  all  nations 
of  the  earth  shall  be  subject  unto  him."  Now, 
that  the  sceptre  has  departed  from  Judah,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  Alessiah  has  come,  we  argue 
from  the  acknowledgments  of  some  most  learned 
Jews  themselves.  Kimchi  thus  comments  on 
Hosea :  'These  are  the  days  of  our  ca|itivity, 
wherein  we  have  neither  king  nor  prince  in  Israel ; 
but  we  are  in  the  power  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
umler  their  kings  and  princes.'  Again,  Abar- 
baiiel,  commenting  on  Isa.  c  liii.,  says  tliat  it  is 
a  great  part  of  their  misery  in  their  captivity,  that 
they  have  neither  kingdom  nor  rule,  nor  a  sceptre 
of  judgment!  'YUe  precise  time  when  all  autho- 
rity departed  from  Judah  is  disputed.  Some  date 
its  departure  from  the  time  when  Herod,  an  Idu- 
nitean,  set  aside  the  Maccabees  and  Sanhediim. 
Whereupon  the  Jews  are  said  to  have  shaved 
Ihtii  heads,  put  on  sackcloth,  and  cried,  '  Woe 
to  us,  because  the  sceptie  is  departed  frc.m  Judah, 
anil  a  lawgiver  from  beneath  his  t"eet !'  Uthers 
think  that  it  was  when  Vespasian  and  Titus  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem  and  the  Tenijile,  that  the  Jews 
lost  the  lost  vestige  of  authority.  It",  therefore, 
tlie  sceptre  /las  departed  from  Judah — and  who 
can  question  it  who  looks  at  the  broken-up,  scat 
tered,  and  lost  state  of  that  tribe  forages? — the 
conclusion  is  clearly  irresistible,  that  the  Messiah 
mtcst  have  lo»g  since  come  I  To  avoid  the  force 
of   this   concliisiuu   the  Jews  now  say,  that  the 

t33ti'  shebet,  which  we  render  sCeptre,  may  be 

translated  rod,  and  metaphorically  signifies,  in 
the  above  passage,  affliction.  Tliat  the  word 
cannot  bear  this  meaning  here,  is  evident,  because 
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for  a  long  while  after  the  prophecy  was  uttered, 
esjiecially  in  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon, 
the  trilie  of  Judah  was  in  a  most  jirosperous  slate 

Tiie  next  proof  that  the  Messiah  has  lonir  sine* 
come,  we  adduce  from  Dan.  ix.  2-"»,  "26,  27.  It 
is  evident  that  the  true  Messiah  is  here  s|)OKen  of. 
He  is  twice  designateil  by  the  very  name.  And  ii 
we  consider  what  the  work  isv/iiicli  he  is  lieie  sai<v 
to  ac(;omplish,  ue  shall  have  a  l"ull  coiiHrmalioi 
of  this.  Who  l)ut  He  could  finish  and  takeaway 
transgression,  make  reconciiafioii  for  iniquity, 
bring  in  everlasting  ri^'liteoiisness,  seal  up  llie 
vision  and  ])ro])iiecy,  contiini  the  covenants  with 
many,  and  cause  to  cease  the  sacrifice  and  obla- 
tion V  Indeed  there  is  a  saymg  extant  in  the 
Talmud,  as  the  tradition  of  former  limes,  'In 
Daniel  is  deliveied  to  us  the  end  of  the  Messiah,' 
/.  e.  the  lerm  wherein  be  ought  to  come,  as  it  is 
ex|.>iaiiied  l)y  Jurchi.  Giotins  {De  Veritat.  v.) 
speaks  of  a  Jt  w.  R.  Berachla,  who  li\ed  lifty  years 
before  our  Lord,  and  who  declared  that  the  time 
lixeil  by  Daniel  could  not  go  beyoml  fifty  years! 
If  then  it  be  the  trite  Messiah  who  is  desciibeil  in 
the  above  prophecy,  it  reiuains  for  us  to  see  how 
the  time  jjiedicled  for  his  coming  has  long  since 
transpired.  Tiiis  is  expiessly  said  to  be  seventy 
weeks  t"rom  the  going  forth  of  the  conimauUnient 
to  restore  and  build  .Jerusalem.  Tliat  by  seventy 
weeks  are  to  be  undeisltKid  seventy  sevens  of 
years,  a  day  being  put  for  a  year,  and  a  week  for 
seven  years,  making  u])  400  years,  is  allowed  by 
Kimchi.  Jarchi,  Rabbi  Saadias  and  utlier  learned 
Jews,  as  well  as  by  many  Christian  commenta- 
tors. It  is  clear  that  these  seventy  week?  cannot 
consist  of  weeks  of  days,  for  all  put  together  make 
but  one  year,  t"oiir  months,  anil  odd  days — a 
Sjiace  of  time  too  short  to  crowd  s<j  many  various 
events  into  as  are  here  specified;  nor  can  any 
such  time  lie  assigned  lietween  the  two  ca]itivities, 
wherein  like  events  did  happen  (see  Prideaux, 
Connect,  lib.  v  ,  jiart  1).  'Jhis  period  of  lime 
then  must  have  long  since  elajised,  wheiher  we 
date  its  commencement  from  the  first  decree  of 
Cyrus  (Ezra  i.  1,  2),  ihe  second  of  Darius 
Hysfasjies  (ch.  vi.  lo),  or  that  of  Aitaxerxes 
(ch.  viii.  I]).  See  Grotiiis  De  Veritat.  v.; 
Jose])hus,  De  Hcll.Jud.  vii.  12.  li. 

\\  e  can  only  barely  allude  to  one  remarkable 
prediction  more,  which  fixes  the  lime  of  the 
Messiah's  advent,  viz..  Hag.  ii.  7-9:  '1  will 
shake  all  nations,  and  the  desire  of  all  nations 
shall  come  :  ami  I  will  fill  this  house  with  glory, 
s.iilh  tlie  Lord  of  Hosts.  The  silver  is  mine,  and 
the  gold  is  mine,  sailh  the  Liad  of  Hosts.  The 
glory  of  this  laiter  house  shall  lie  greater  than  of 
Ihe  former,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  The  gloiy 
here  spoken  of  must  be  in  reference  to  the  Mes- 
siah, or  on  some  other  account.  It;  could  not 
have  been  said  that  the  second  'I'emple  exceeded 
in  gloiy  the  farmer  one  ;  for  in  many  particulars, 
according  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Jews 
themselves,  it  was  far  inferior  bctli  as  a  building 
(Ezra  iii.  3,  12).  aii<l  in  respect  of  the  symliols 
ar'il  tokens  of  God  s  special  favour  being  wanting 
(see  Kimchi  and  R.  Salomon  on  Hag.  i.  8^. 
The  promised  glory,  therefore,  must  refer  to  the 
coming  and  presence  of  hiin  who  was  promised 
to  tlie  world  befoie  there  was  any  nation  of  the 
Jews;  and  who  is  aptly  called  the  '■Desire  of  ali 
nations.'  This  view  is  amply  conlirmeil  fiy  the 
prophet  Malachi  (ch.   iii.    I).      Since    then  tiM 
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very  Temple  into  which  the  Saviour  was  to  etiter, 
has  I'oi'  iiges  been  destroyed,  He  must,  if  the 
integrity  of  tliis  piopliecy  he  preserved,  have  come. 
That  there  wa^,  at  tlie  time  of  our  Loiil's  hirth, 
a  great  expectation  of  tlie  Messiah,  hotli  amongst 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  may  he  seen  from  three  cele- 
brated historians,  as  well  as  from  tlie  sacred 
Scriptures.  Tacitus  {Hist.  c.  I'-i)  says:  '  Plu- 
rihus  persuasio  inerat,  anliquis  sacerdotuni  Ute- 
ris conlineri,  eo  ipso  tempore  fore  ut  valesceref 
Oricns,  profecticjue  Judaea  rerum  potirentuv.' 
Again,  Suetwnius  (in  I'^e.ipas.  4)  says:  '  Percre- 
bruerat  Oriente  tolo  vetus  et  coustans  opinio, 
rsse  in  fat  is  ut  eo  tempore  Judaei  profecti  rerum 
pofirentur.'  Josephus  not  being  able  to  (ind  any 
calculation  l)y  which  to  protract  tlie  general  ex- 
pectation of  the  Messiah,  applies  it  in  I  he  follow- 
ing words  to  Vesjiasian  {De  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  31)  : 
'  That  wliich  chiefly  excited  tlie  Jews  to  war  was 
an  ambiguous  propiiecy,  which  was  also  found 
in  tlie  sacred  hooks,  that  at  that  time  some  one 
within  their  countrj'  should  arise,  that  should 
ohtiiin  the  ernpiie  of  the  whole  world.'  We  are, 
m(!reover,  informed  again  by  Suetonius  (Or.tav. 
04),  that,  upon  the  conception  of  Augustus,  it  was 
generally  thouglit  that  Nature  was  then  in  labour 
to  bring  i'orth  a  king  that  should  rule  the  Romans  I 
Some  suppose  that  the  words  of  Virgil  {Llclog.  iv.), 
point  at  our  Saviour;  liut  they  were  intended 
by  him  to  apply  to  the  son  of  Pollio.  We  may 
just  a<lil,  that  as  there  was  a  general  exi)ectation 
of  the  Meisiah  at  this  time,  so  there  were  many 
impostors  who  drew  alter  them  many  fullowers 
(Jviseph.  Antiq.  xx.  2.  6;  Da  Bell.  Jud.  Ivii. 
;{|).  See  also  a  full  account  of  the  false 
Christs  who  apjieared  by  John  a  Lent  ScJiediasm, 
c.  2;  Maimon.  Ep.  ad  Judceos  Marsilienses ; 
Clirist  prophesies  of  such  persons  (Matt.  xxiv. 
21,  29). 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  admit  of  our 
only  touciiing  upon  the  jiroofs  that  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  and  none  other,  is  the  very  Messiah  wlio 
was  to  come.  W  hat  was  predicted  of  tiie  Mes- 
siali  was  fultilled  in  Jesus.  Was  the  IMessiah  to  l)e 
of  the  seed  of  the  woman  (Gen.  iii.  15),  and  this 
woman  a  virgin''?  (Isa.  vii.  14).  So  we  are  told 
(Gal.  iv.  4  ;  Malt.  i.  18,  and  22,  23)  that  Jesus  was 
made  of  a  woman,  and  liorn  of  a  virgin.  Was  it 
jiredictcd  that  he  (  Messiah)  should  be  of  tiie  tribe 
of  Judah,  of  the  family  of  Jesse,  and  of  the  house 
of  David  t  (Mic.  v.  2;  Gen.  xlix.  10;  isa.  xi. 
10;  Jer.  xxiii.  f>).  This  was  fullilled  in  Jesus 
(Luke  i.  27,1)0;  Matt.  i.  1)  [Genealogy]. 

2.  IJ'  die  Messiah  was  to  be  a  prophet  like  unto 
Mos>^s,  so  was  Jesus  also  (Isa.  xviii.;  John  vi.  14). 
If  the  Messiah  was  to  a|>pear  in  the  secoiul  Temple, 
so  did  Jesus  (Hag   ii.  7,0  ;  John  xviii.  2U). 

3.  Was  Messiah  to  work  miracles?  (Isa.  xxxv. 
5,  (5 ;  comji.  Matt.  xi.  4,  5). 

4.  If  the  Messiali  was  to  sutler  and  die  (Isa.  liii.), 
we  find  that  Jesus  died  in  tiie  same  manner,  at 
the  very  time,  and  under  the  identical  circum- 
stances, which  were  predicted  of  him.  Tlie  very 
man  who  betrayed  him,  the  price  for  which  he  was 
sold,  the  indignities  h(!  was  to  receive  in  his  last 
moments,  the  jiarting  of  iiis  garments,  and  his  last 
words,  &<;.,  were  all  foretold  of  the  Messiah,  and 
accomplished  in  Jesus  I 

5.  \\  its  the  .Messiah  to  rise  from  the  dead?  So 
did  Jesus!  How  stupendous  and  adorable  is  (he 
I'roviileuce  of  Gud,  who,  thu)ugh  so  many  a^)- 


pareiit  contingencies,  brought  such  things  U 
pa.ss  !— J.  W.  b. 

METALS.  The  principal  metals  are  in  thii 
work  considered  separately  under  their  several 
names ;  and  a  few  general  observations  alone 
are  necessary  in  this  jilace. 

The  mountains  of  Palestine  contained  metals, 
nor  were  the  Hebrews  ignorant  of  the  fact  (Deut. 
viii.  9);  but  ihey  do  not  appear  to  have  understood 
the  art  of  mining.  They  tlierefore  obtained  from 
others  tlie  superior  as  well  a.s  the  inferior  metals, 
and  woiked  them  up.  They  received  also  metal 
utensils  ready  made,  or  metal  in  plates  (Jer.  x.  9), 
from  neighbouiiiig  and  distant  countries  of  Asia 
and  Euro|)e.  The  metals  named  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament aie  ?T"1I1  barzel,  iron  (steel,  Jer.  xv.  12)  ; 
nL"n3  nechusheth,  copper,  or  copper  ore  ;  PlDZJ 
cesepJi,  silver ;  iHT  zahab,  gold  ;  7112^  ojiliereth, 
lead  ;  and  7'"'T3  bedil,  tin.  The  trade  in  these 
metals  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Phceniciang 
(Ezek.  XXV li.  7),  who  ol)tained  them  from  their 
colonies,  ]irincipally  tho^e  in  Spain  (Jer.  x.  9  ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12).  Some  also  came  fiom  Arabia 
(Ezek.  xxvii.  19),  and  some  ajiparently  from  the 
countries  of  the  Caucasus  (Ezek.  xxvii.  13).  A 
composition  of  several  metals  is  expr'essed  by 
the  Hebrew  word  70t^'n  chasmil  (which  see). 
In  general  the  ancients  had  a  variety  of  metallic 
com])ositions,  and  that  which  the  word  chasmil 
describes  appears  to  have  Ijecn  very  valuable. 
Whether  it  was  the  same  as  that  precious  com- 
jjound  known  among  the  ancients  as  Corinthian 
brass  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  likely  that  in  later 
times  the  Jews  possessed  s{)leiidid  vessels  of  the 
costly  compound  known  by  that  name.  Indeed 
this  is  distinctly  affirmed  by  Josephus  (  Fito,  13). 

The  vast  q:iantity  of  silver  and  gold  used  in 
the  temjile  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  which 
was  olherwise  possessed  by  the  Jews  during  tlia 
Homishing  time  oi  the  nation,  is  very  remarkable, 
under  whatever  inter|)retation  v/e  regard  such  texts 
as  1  Chron.  xxii.  14  ;  x.vix.  4,  &c.  In  like  manner, 
we  find  among  other  ancient  Asiatic  nations,  and 
also  among  the  Romans,  extraordinary  wealth  in 
gold  and  silver  vessels  and  ornaments  of  jewellery. 
As  all  the  accounts,  received  from  sources  so  va- 
rious, cannot  be  founded  on  exaggeratidii,  we  may 
rest  assured  that  the  precious  metals  were  in  those 
ancient  times  obtained  abundantly  from  mines — 
gold  from  Africa,  India,  and  perhaps  even  then 
from  Northern  Asia;  and  silver  piincipally  from 
Spain. 

The  following  are  the  metallic  manufactures 
named  in  the  Old  Testament  : — Of  iron,  axes 
(Deut.  xi.-i.  5-2;  2  Kings  vi.  5);  saws  (2  .Sam. 
xii.  31);  stone-cutteij'  tools  (Dent,  xxvii.  5); 
sauce-jjans  (Ezek.  iv.  3)  ;  bolts,  chains,  knives, 
&-C.,  but  especially  wea])ons  of  war  (1  Sam.  .xvii. 
7  ;  1  Mace.  vi.  35).  Bedsteads  were  even  some- 
times made  of  iron  (Deut.  iii.  11);  *  chariots  of 
iron,'  i.  e.  war-chariots,  are  noticed  elsewheie 
[Chakiots].  O^  copper  we  find  vessels  of  all 
kinds  (Lev.  vi.  2S  ;  Num.  xvi.  39;  2  Oiron.  iv. 
16;  Ezek.  viii.  27)  ;  and  also  weapons  of  war, 
princijially  helmets,  cuirasses,  shields,  sptarj 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  f)  ;  vi.  38;  2  Sam.  xxi.  IG)  ;  alu) 
chains  (Judg.  xvi.  21);  and  even  mirrors  (Kxou. 
xxxviii.  8)  [Copi'Eu].  Golda.rn\  si'/ypr  furnished 
articles  of  ornament,  also  vessels,  such  as  3up% 
gobletS;  &c.    The  holy  vessels  of  the  tem^ile  wen 
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moitly  of  RoI<l  (K?.!a  V.  14).  Molafeis  lia.l  idols 
anil  other  s.icreil  ubjec's  iil'  silver  (Kxoil.  xx.  "20; 
Isa.  ii.  20;  Acts  xvii.  29:  xix.  21),  Lead  is 
tnentionetl  as  bi'iug-  used  for  weights,  and  for 
pliiml)-lii)es  in  ine.i.suiiiig  (Amos  vii.  7  ;  Zech. 
y.  S).  Some  of  tiie  tools  of  workers  in  nietal  are 
lilso  inentioiipd  :  Dy.Q  ;;««;»,  anvil  psa.  xli.  7); 
ri3p!lD  makkalMh  (J<a.  xliv.  121  ;  t,"''w2D  jjattiih, 
nainmer  ('I-;a.  xli.^7)  ;  DTIp  ?D  mal  knclihn, 
pincers  :  and  HEiSD  inappuach,  bellows  (Jer.  vi. 
29);  ^"^^i'^  matzreph,  crucible  (Pnv.  xvii.  3}  ; 
"113  cui\  ineltingt'nrnace  (E/.ek.  xxii.  18;. 

There  ave  also  allusions  to  various  operations 
connected  wilh  the  pieparation  of  metals.  1.  The 
s'Tiehini^  of  nietal  was  not  t)nly  f  r  the  purj)ose  of 
rendering  it  Huid,  Init  in  order  to  separ  ite  and 
pmil'y  the  richer  nietal  when  mixed  wilh  baser 
minerals,  as  silver  fiom  lead,  &c.  (Isa.  i.  25; 
coinp.  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  47;  Kzek.  xxii. 
18-'20).  The  ch'oss  sejmrated  by  this  process  is 
calletl  D''yD  sigim,  although  this  word  also  ajj- 
plics  to  metal  not  yet  purifietl  from  its  dross.  For 
the  actual  or  chemical  se])aration  other  materials 
were  mixed  in  the  smelting,  such  as  alkaline  salts, 
"113  bnr  (Isa.  i.  25)  ;  and  lead  (Jer.  vi.  29 ;  comp. 
Plin,  Ilist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  31).  2.  The  casting  of 
images  (Exod.  xxv.  I'2 ;  xxvi.  37;  Isa.  xl.  19"); 
which  are  always  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  The 
casting  of  iron  is  not  mentioned,  and  was  jierliaps 
iinkiiown  to  ihe  ancients  (Hausmann,  in  Coni- 
mentatt.  Soc.  Goctt.  iv.  53,  sqtp  ;  Miiller,  Arcliiiol, 
p.  371).  3.  Tlieliannneringdf  metal,  and  making 
it  into  broad  slicets  (Num.  xvi.  38;  l.-a.  xliv.  \z; 
Jer.  x.).  4.  Soldering  and  welting  parts  of  metal 
together  (Isa.  xli  7).  5.  Smoothing  and  ])olish- 
ing  metals  (1  Kings  vii.  45).  0.  Overlaying 
with  jilates  of  gold  and  silver  and  ropjier  (Kxod. 
xxv.  11-24;  1  Kings  vi.  20;  2  Chron.  iii.  5; 
comp.  Isa.  xl.  19).  The  execution  of  these  dif- 
ferent metallurgic  i)])erations  n])pears  to  iia\e 
formed  three  distinct  branches  of  handicraft  be- 
fore tlie  Exile;   I'or  we  read  of  the  blacksmitli,  by 

Ihe  name  of  the  'worker  in  iron'  (?T"I3  ^JiHri, 
Isa.  xliv.  12);  the  brass-founder  (1  Kings  vii. 
II);  and  the  gold  and  silver  smith  (Juilg  xvii. 
4;   Mal.  iii.  2). 

The  invention  of  the  metallurgic  arts  is  in 
Scripture  asciibed  toTubal-cain  (Gen.  iv.  22).  In 
later  times  the  manufacture  of  usefid  iitensiis  and 
implements  in  metals  seems  to  have  been  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent  among  the  Israelites, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  frequent  allusions  to 
them  liy  the  poets  and  |)rophels.  But  it  does  not 
a])pear  that,  in  the  finer  and  more  elaborate 
branches  of  this  great  art,  they  made  much,  if 
any  ))rogie.ss,  during  tlie  fl.iurishing  times  of  their 
cannnonwealth  ;  and  it  will  be  lememliered  that 
Solomon  was  obliged  to  obtain  assistance  from  ihe 
Plurnicians  in  executing  the  metal  work  of  liie 
temple  (I  Kings  vii.  13). 

The  Hebrew  workers  in  iron,  and  especially 
such  as  made  arms,  were  freqiienlly  carried  away 
\y  the  dilleient  conquerors  of  the  Israelites  (1  .Sam. 
.<iii.  19;  2  Kings  xxiv.  14,  15;  Jer.  xxiv.  1; 
XXIX.  2);  winch  is  one  circumstance  among  others 
to  show  tlie  high  estimation  in  which  tliis  brancli 
c>i' hand.icraft  was  anciently  held. 

AlKTimSAKL  (W-inp.  man  of  God; 
Sept  yiadovcraKa).  son  of  Mehujael,  of  the  race  of 
Tuin    G'n.  iv.  iHj. 
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METHUSELAH  (n7L"'in?;i,  ■«««  o/Me  hat; 
Sept.  VladovaaKo).  son  of  I'^noch.  and  remarkable 
as  being  tlie  olilest  of  those  antedil  n  ian  jiatriarch* 
whose  great  ages  are  leconleil  ((>en.  v.  21,  22). 
.•\t  the  age  of  1S7  years  he  begat  Lamecli  (the 
I'atlier  of  Noah);  alter  which  lie  lived  782  News, 
making  altogether  9(')9  ycats  [IjunueviiyI. 

MEZUZOTH  (niTTP),  This  word  is  found 
in  Exod.  xii.  17,  22;  Dent.  vi.  9;  and  in  oti  er 
jdaces.  in  all  of  which  it  signilies  '  iloor-posts.' 
It  has  no  otlier  meaning  in  .Scripture,  in  the 
texts  now  leferred  to,  the  word  occuis  in  the  in- 
junction, 'Thou  .shall  never  forget  the  laws  of 
the  Loiil  thy  (iod  :  but  shalt  wriie  them  on  tlie 
posts  of  thy  house,  and  on  thv  gates."  This, 
contrary  to  most  Ciuistian  interpreters,  the  .'ews 
understand  in  the  literal  sen.-se  ;  and  in  lids 
sense  it  might  have  been  followed  in  the  East, 
where  it  is  at  this  day  not  unusual  for  the 
Moslems  to  inscribe  on  or  over  the  gates,  and  on 
other  parts  of  buildlng.s,  ]iassages  from  the  r  sacred 
boiik,  l!ie  Koian.  If  therefore  Ihe  Jews,  before  their 
dispersion,  inteipreted  this  precej/t  liteially,  they 
jirobalily  applied  it  in  the  same  manner.  But 
when  they  came  into  western  countries,  wliere 
such  was  not  ihe  custom,  and  w  here  ofltimes  it 
niight  ha\e  proved  inconvenient  liiiis  to  point  out 
their  houses  as  those  lielongiug  to  Jews,  they 
ado|)ted  tlie  custom  of  wiiling  the  juecepts  on 
scrolls  of  parchment,  which  they  enclosed  in  a  case 
and  attached  to  the  doors  of  their  houses  and 
chandlers.  To  the  scrolls  thus  enclosed  the  name 
o(  mezuzvtii  is,  not  very  properly,  given. 

The   ?>ieznzah    (singular)    tlien   is   a    iiiece    of 
parchment,  pre])aieii  for  the  jiurpose  acKorUing  to 
the   rules   laiti   down  by  tlie  raliiiiiis,  on 
which,  with  ink  prej'aied  with  the  same 
cuie,  are  written  the  words  containing  the 
precept,  namely.    Dei.t.  \  i.  4-9;   xi.  13- 
30.     The   parchment  is  then  lolled   up, 
with  tile  ends  cf  the  lines  inward;    tlie 
Hebrew  word  ''"IK'  S/.«rff/ai,' Almighty," 
is   then    inscribed    oh  the   oiitsi<le,  and 
the  roll   is  put  into  a  cane,  or  a  cylin- 
drical tube  of  lea<l,  in  which  a  hole   is 
cut  that  the  word  '^C  may  appear.   'I'his 
tnbu  is  fastened  fo  Ihe  dooi-post  by  a  nail 
at  each  end.     The  fixing  of  it  is  accom- 
panied liy  the  prayer,  '  Blessed  art  thon, 
O  Lord  our  God,  King  of  Ihe  IJniveise, 
who   hast   commanded  us  lo  fix  the  Jle- 
znzah  r   The  injnncti<in  in  the  law  being 
in    the  |)liiial    numlier,  '  upon  the  po.sts    ^ 
of  thy  house  and  of  thy  gates.'  it  is  con- 
cluded that  Aiezuzotli   onglit  lo  be  fixed 
on    all    the     doors    of    dwellinf;-lionses,       ggo. 
whetliei  pall  ces.  bed-roc  ms,   kittdiens,  or 
cellars,  on  the   doors  of      jrtis   or   storehouses,  or 
on   the  gates  of  cities  or  towns.     Tlie  iMezuzah  is 
generally  placed  on  the  right  side  of  tiie  entrance, 
and    those    who    are    deemed    the    most    (h'voul 
Israelites  often   touch  and   kiss   it  as  lliev  jiass. 
Ttie  synagogue  being  a  house  of  prayer,  ami  not 
of  residence,  requires  no  Mezuzolli.      Talm.  Hub. 
tit.  Sabhat.  10;    Buxtorf,    Srjnag.  Jud    pp.    1«2- 
4S7  ;    Leo    M.idena,   Uitcs   and  Customs,    ]it.    i 
cli.  ii.  ^  iii.  ;    Allen  s  Modern  Judaism,   iin.  327- 
329. 

MICAH  \r\'^'"Q;   Sept.   Hixalas),  one  of  th* 
twelve  Minor  Prophe'Ji    ■vho,  acrording  to  lL(  is- 
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•cripfion  of  the  I  ook,  j)ro];liesiel  during  the  reiffris 
of  Jutham,  Ah;iz,  and  Hezekiah  {u.c.  7J9-699), 
and  was  coiisefjueTitly  conlemjxnary  with  Isaiali. 
It  is  Ijowever  (loiil)irul  wlielher  any  accurate  sepa- 
ration of  till'  ii.uliciilar  projjliecies  of  Micali  can 
be  ascertained.  He  was  a  native  of  Muresli^tli  of 
Gatii  (i.  14.  15),  sii  called  to  distinjjuisli  it  from 
another  town  of  tiie  same  name,  in  the  tiitie  of 
Judah  (Jo.sh.  XV.  41;  2  Chron.  xiv.  9,  10). 
Micah  is  to  he  distinguished  from  a  former  pro- 
phet of  the  same  name,  called  al.so  Micaiah,  men- 
tioned in  1  Kings  x.\ii.  8  (h.c.  897).  The  allu- 
sions to  itiolatry  {\u.  13)  and  to  Bahylon  (.iv.  10) 
have  induced  Berthold  to  refer  the  prophecy  of 
Micaii  to  the  time  of  the  captivity;  but  De 
AVetie  truly  ob-erves  that  this  supposition  is  un- 
necessary, as  idolatry  existed  under  He/.ekiah 
(2  Kings  xxii'.),  and  Babylon  equally  belonged 
to  the  kingdom  of  .Assyria.  Haitm;ilin's  attempt 
to  regard  tlie  passa^je  re-jjecting  Babylon  as  an  in- 
terpolation (see  J/Jca/i  iteti  ubersetzt)  De  Wette 
regards  as  even  still  more  venturesome  ;  nor  had 
this  writer  the  slightest  authoiity  for  stijjposing 
that  some  oidy  ol'tne  prophecies  are  Micah  s,  and 
that  tlie  work  was  compiled  during  the  exile. 
In  fact,  the  ]i<'riod  of  Micah's  )Kedictions  is  fully 
attested  by  .leiemiah  (xx\i.  18,  19),  where  it  is 
stated  that  Micah  the  Moraslhite  foretold  the  de- 
stiuction  of  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Kezekiah. 
It  is  a  matter  of  di.s])ute  whether  tlie  [>assage 
in  ch.  iv.  13  i.s  borrosved  from  Isaiah,  ii.  2,  4,  or 
whether  the  jpissage  in  Micah  is  the  original, 
if,  indeed,  both  raiy  n  it  be  derived  from  a  com- 
mon and  more  aiiciint  source.  Hengstenherg 
{Chiistolugy)  stroiiitly  maintuins  the  originality 
of  this  passage  in  Micah.  ])e  Wette  {^Eialeitutuj) 
observes  that  we  ha\e  the  liest  reason  for  regartling 
the  last  vears  of  Ahaz  as  the  period  of  Micah's 
pro|;!ietic  glory. 

Tlie  contents  of  Micah's  prophecy  may  be 
briefly  summed  up.  It  consists  of  two  paits,  the 
first  of  wliicii  termin.ites  with  chapter  v.  He 
commences  with  a  majestic  exoidium  (i.  2-4),  in 
which  is  intioduced  a  sublime  theophany,  tiie 
Lord  descending  lium  his  dwell  ng-place  tojudge 
the  nations  o(  the  eai ill,  who  are  approacliing  to 
receive  judgment.  There  is  then  a  sudden  trans- 
ition to  the  jud.,ment  of  Israel,  whose  cajitivity 
is  predicted  (chai.s.  i.  and  ii.).  That  ol'  .ludah 
follows,  when  the  complete  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem is  foretold,  with  the  exjiatriation  of  the 
Jews  to  l),i(iyliiii,  their  futuie  return,  the  i,'lories 
ol  Si  it!,  and  tlie  celetiiity  of  its  t^nlp';e  (iv.  I,  8.  9, 
Ti^witli  the  chastisement  piejjaied  for  the  op- 
pressors of  tlie  Jews(ver.  13).  .\l'ter  this,  glorious 
wars  are  seen  in  perspective,  attended  with 
great  slaughter  (ch,  v.);  after  many  calamities 
a  ruler  is  seen  to  arse  from  B<;thleliem.  An  in- 
vasion of  the  .-Vssyiians  is  predicted,  to  oiipose 
which  there  uill  be  no  want  of  able  leadeis  (w 
4-8).  A  new  monarchy  is  beheld,  altended  with 
wars  and  destruction. 

Tlie  second  part,  from  this  to  the  end,  consists 
of  an  elegant  dialogue  or  contestation  lietween 
tlie  Lord  and  his  pe<iple,  in  which  the  coiruption 
af  their  morals  is  reproved,  and  tiieir  cliasiise- 
ment  ttireatened  ;  liut  they  are  consoled  by  the 
jiromisc  of  a  return  fiom  their  captivity. 

Jalm  (lutrod.J  points  out  the  following  pre- 
dii'.lions  as  contained  in  the  prophet  Micah. 
I.  Tlie   deftjuction    of  tlie    kingdom    uf  I.>rael, 
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which  was  impending  when  the  prophecy  wM 
delivered,  and  which  was  fulHlled  in  the  taking 
of  Samaria  liy  Shalmaneser,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings  xvii.),  and  then  that  of  thft 
kingdom  of  Judah,  with  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem (iii.  12:  vii.  13).  2.  The  Babylonian 
captivity  (iv.  K),  11  :  vii.  7,  8,  13;.  The.se  pre- 
dictions were  delivered  150  years  before  the  event, 
when  the  ChaldaB.it;s.  by  whom  they  were  accom- 
plished, were  scarcely  known  as  a  people.  3.  The 
return  from  the  exile,  with  its  happy  etfeds,  and 
the  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  .leivs  under  the 
Persian  and  Grecian  monarchies,  which  referred 
to  events  from  200  to  500  years  distant  (iv.  18; 
vii.  11;  xiv.  12).  'J.  The  heroic  deeds  of  the 
Maccabees,  and  their  victories  over  the  Syrians  or 
Syro-Macedoiiians,  called  Assyrians  in  Micah  v., 
as  well  as  Zechariah  x.  11  (iv.  13).  5.  The  esta- 
blishment of  the  royal  residence  in  Sion  (iv.  8). 
6.  The  birth  and  reign  of  the  Messiah  (v.  2). 
The  tliiee  last  prophecies,  ol)serves  this  learned 
writer,  are  more  obscure  than  the  others,  by  rea- 
son of  ihe  remote  distance,  in  point  of  time,  of 
their  accomplishment,  from  tlie  period  of  their 
being  delivered. 

There  is  no  prophecy  in  Micah  so  interesting  to 
(he  Chrisiian  as  that  in  which  the  native  place  of 
the  Messiah  is  announced.  'Hut  tlioo,  Bt-thlehem 
Ephratah,  [though]  thou  be  little  among  thetliou- 
sands  of  Juilah.  [yetj  out  of  thee  shall  become 
forth  unto  me.  [that  is]  to  be  ruler  io  Isiael '  (Kng. 
Authorized  V^ersion).  It  is  thus  tianslated  liy 
the  Sept  :  Kal  ah  B-qBAeefj.  oIkoi  tov  't.<ppa6a, 
6\iyo(rThs  el  rou  eivat  (v  ;tiAiatni'  'loi'Sa'  ck  cov 
fjii/i  f|fA€ticreTai  r/yovfj.evos  tov  elvai.  eis  &pxoi/Ta 
iv  r^  '\(Tpa-l]K:  —  -And  thou,  Bethlehem,  house  of 
Ejihratah,  although  thou  be  least  among  (lie  thou- 
sands of  Judah.  out  of  thee  shall  come  unto  me 
one  that  shall  be  a  ruler  of  Israel."  The  citation 
of  this  passage  by  the  Evangelist  dilVeis  both  from 
the  Hebrew  an<l  the  Septiiagint :  Kal  (tv  B7)9Aee/x 
•yrj  'Iou5a,  ovSa/xccs  eAax'CTr)  el  fV  Tors  i)yefjiA<iiv 
'loySa-  (K  c-ov  yap  c^eXei'treTai  iiyov/jievus,  offTis 
iroLjxauel  rhv  Kaiv  fxov  tov  'ItrpaTjA  : — '  -\nd  thou, 
Bethlehem,  [in]  the  land  of  Judah.  ait  not  the 
least  among  the  princes  of  Judah:  for  out  of  thee 
shall  come  a  governor,  that  shall  rule  [(.ir.  feed] 
my  people  Israel  '  (Matt.  ii.  6).  The  dilVerence, 
however,  is  but  veibal.  Some  suiipose  tliat  the 
negative  (oySa^uis)  originally  belonged  to  the 
Hebrew,  and  others  to  the  (ireek,  while  many 
real  the  Hebrew  iiiterrogati\ely,  '  ait  ihou  little,' 
&c.  ?  Elclihoin  suppo.ses  that  the  (ircek  trans- 
lator of  St.  Matthev/'s  Gospel  interchanged  ^D?K, 
thousands,  with  ''S?N,  rulers. 

Of  more  importance  is  the  a]iplication  of  the 
projihecy.  It  is  evident  that  the  Jews  in  tiie  time 
of  Jesus  intfrpieted  this  passage  of  the  birth-place 
of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  ii.  b  \  John  vii.  41,  42). 
The  later  Rabbinical  writers,  however,  sich  as 
Kimciii,  Aben  Ezra,  Abail'anel,  kc,  have  main- 
tained that  it  had  only  an  indirect  lefeieiice  to 
the  birth-jdace  of  the  Messiah,  who  w;is  to  be  a 
descendant  of  David,  a  Bethlehemite.  but  not  of 
necessity  himself  born  in  Bethlehem  Others, 
however,  as  David  Ganz  (B.  Zeniacli  David\ 
expressly  mention  Bethlehem  as  the  liirlh-jilac* 
of  the  Messiah.  The  interpretation  wiiica  con 
gidered  this  prophecy  as  intimating  only  liiat  th^ 
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Hestiah  was  to  he  a  desrendanf  of  David,  was 
that  current  among  the  .lews  in  the  time  of 
Thecioref,  Chrys  st(>nr:,  Theophylact,  and  Kuthy- 
rtiiuf  Zigalieiius,  fron  whom  we  leani  that  it  was 
maintained  to  have  heen  t'ul tilled  m  Zfiiibliahel, 
the  leader  of  tiie  Jews  on  their  retiiiii  from  Ba- 
hylon,  of  wliich,  and  not  of  Bethlehem,  he  was  a 
native.  This  iiiterpietation  was  held  amon^j 
Cliiistians  by  the  celebrated  Tin  odmo  of  Mop- 
siiestia  (as  we  learn  from  his  conden)nalion  by 
the  council  at  Rome  under  Pope  V'if^ilios),  and 
afterwards  by  Grotiiis  (^Comment.^,  who,  however, 
regarded  Zerulibabel  as  a  type  of  Christ,  and 
considered  Cliri^t's  birth-place  at  Belhlejjem  as 
an  outward  representation  of  his  lie^cent  Irom  the 
family  of  David.  '  Natus  ex  Bethlehemo  Zoro- 
babel  recte  dicitm',  quod  ex  Davidis  t'amilia  esset, 
quae  orta  Betliiehemi.  Many  of  tlie  moderns 
have  been  attached  to  tliis  intei))retation  of  the 
proi)liecy,  i-eferriiig  -t  "^o  'he  general  idea  of  tiie 
Messicih  radier  tiian  to  Zerubbabel,  while  some 
among  them  have,  after  the  example  i;f  some 
Jews,  ventuied  to  assert  that  the  account  of  the 
birth  of  Christ  at  Bethleliem  was  not  to  be  de- 
j)ended  on.  Some  have  asserted  alter  Jtiome 
[Coiiun.  in  Mic).  that  the  citation  in  Matt.  ii.  6 
is  that  of  the  Sanhedrim  only,  not  of  the  Evan- 
gelist (Hengsienberg's  Christulogij).  J. din  {Ap- 
pend. Hermeneut.)  ubser\es  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  Jews  in  tlie  time  of  Cloist  expected  tlie  Mes- 
sialTs  birth  to  t.ike  place  at  Belhkhem  ;  and 
altliough  he  admits  that  the  jirophecy  may  be 
understood  tnipically  m  the  sense  applied  to  it  by 
Cirotius,  he  contends  that  the  context  will  not 
admit  of  its  applicability  either  to  Hezekiah  or 
any  other  monarch  than  the  Messiah  ;  nor  is  it 
ptjssible  to  aiiply  the  pniphecy  fully  and  literally 
to  any  but  Him  who  was  not  only  of  the  Imiise 
and  lineage  of  David,  but  was  actually  born  at 
Bethlehem,  according  to  the  direct  testimony  of 
both  St.  Matthew's  and  .St.  Luke's  Gospels. 

Th«  style  of  Micah  is  sublime  and  vehement, 
in  whicli  respects  he  exceeds  Amos  and  Ilusea. 
De  Wette  observes  that  he  has  more  roundne.-s, 
fulness,  and  clearness  in  iiis  style  and  rhythm 
than  tlie  latter  pro[iliet.  He  abounils  in  rapiil 
transitions  and  elegant  tropes,  and  j)iquant  plays 
n])on  words.  He  is  successful  in  the  u>e  of 
the  dialogue,  atid  his  jiiophecies  are  penetrated 
by  the  piuest  spiiit  of  morality  and  ])iety  (see 
especially  ch.  vi.'!-8;  and  vii.  1   10.) 

Micah  is  tl  e  third  of  the  minor  pmphets  accord- 
ing to  the  arrangement  of  the  Septuagint,  the  sixth 
according  to  the  Hebrew,  and  the  hflli  according 
to  the  date  of  his  prophecies. 

See.  besides  the  wtaks  on  the  minor  jnojihecies 
collectively  in  Ue  \^  ette's  IiitrocL,  Pococke  s 
Commentary  on  Micah  ;  Groseschopf  s  Micah 
Ucbcrselzt ;  and  Jahn  s  and  Eichhorn's  Iiitru- 
diiclions. — W.  \V. 

2.  MIC.\H.  An  Ephraimite,  apparently  con- 
temporary with  the  elders  who  outli\ed  Joshua. 
IJe  secielly  ajjpn^piiated  1100  shekels  of  silver 
which  his  motl^er  liail  saved  ;  but  being  alarmed 
at  her  impiecations  on  the  author  of  her  loss,  he 
confessed  the  matter  to  her,  and  restoied  the 
mt-ney.  Slie  then  fuigave  him,  and  returned  liim 
Wie  silver,  to  lie  applied  to  the  use  f>ir  whicli  it 
Had  been  accumid.ited.  Two  hundred  shekels  of 
tLeaniouiit  w(  re  given  to  llie  founder,  as  the  c<ist  or 
oaaterial  of  two  teiaphim,  'he  one  molten  and  the 
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other  graven  ;  and  the  rest  of  th  money  served  to 
cover  the  other  expenses  of  the  st mi-idolatrous 
estai)lishment  which  was  foimcd  in  the  house  of 
Micah,  of  wliicli  a  waniUrlng  Levite  became  the 
])riest,  at  a  yearly  sti])end  ;  fill  the  Danile  army, 
on  their  juurney  to  settle  nuithwaid  in  Laish,  took 
away  both  the  estaliiishment  and  the  priest,  wliicli 
they  afterwards  maintained  in  their  nev.'  seftle- 
nieiit  (Judg.  xvii.  18)  [Dan  ;  Jonathan  2J. 
The  establishments  (d'  this  kind,  i.f  whi(  h  there 
are  other  instances — as  that  of  Gideon  at  Ophrali 
— were,  allhough  most  mistakenly,  foimed  in 
honour  of  Jehovah,  whom  they  thus  sought  to 
serve  by  means  of  a  local  worshij),  in  imitation  of 
that  at  Shihih.  This  was  in  diiect  contravention 
of  the  law,  which  allowed  but  one  ]ilace  of  sacri- 
fice and  ceiemonial  service;  and  was  something 
of  the  same  kind,  although  dilVeient  in  extent  aiid 
degree,  as  the  service  of  the  golden  calves,  whioh 
Jeroboam  set  u)),  and  his  successors  niaiiitained, 
in  Dan  and  Bethel.  The  previous  existence  of 
Micah's  eslaldishment  in  the  former  city  no  doubt 
pointed  it  out  to  Jeroboam  as  a  suitable  )ilace  for 
one  of  his  golden  calves. 

MICAIAH  (HO^P,  ?fAo  as  Jehovah?  Sept. 
Vltxaiou),  a  ])ropiiet  of  the  time  of  Ahab.  He 
was  absent  from  the  mob  ol  false  prophets  who 
incited  the  kings  of  Isiael  and  Judah  to  march 
against  the  Syrians  in  Ramoth-gilead  ;  for  Ahab, 
having  been  olVended  by  ids  sincerity  and  bold- 
ness, had  not  called  for  him  on  this  occasion. 
But  he  was  sent  for  at  the  special  desire  of  Jelio- 
shaphat  ;  and  as  he  declaied  against  the  enterprise, 
which  the  other  prophets  enco'naged,  Ahab  com- 
manded him  to  lie  imprisoned,  and  allowed  only 
'bread  and  water  of  afllict ion'  till  he  returned 
from  the  wars  in  peace.  To  which  the  piophet 
ominously  an.sweied.  '  If  thou  leturn  at  all  in 
peace,  then  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken  by  nie ' 
( 1  Kings  xxii.  8-'i8j.  The  event  ctirrespoiided 
with  this  intimation  [.Vhab]  ;  btit  we  have  i.o 
fuither  inloim.ilion  concerning  the  piophet. 

2.  I\IIC.\IAH.       One    of   the   princes    whom 
Jehobhaphat  sent  to  •  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chron.  x\  iii.  7). 

3.  MICHAIAH,  son  of  Gemariah,  who,  after 
having  heaid  Baruch  read  the  teiritile  |iiedictions 
of  Jeremiah  in  his  lather's  hall,  went,  appaienlly 
with  good  intentions,  to  re{iort  to  the  king's  oilicers 
what  he  had  heard  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11-13). 

MICHAEL  ('?i<?''P,  tcho  as  Gud  i  Sept. 
MixoTJA.),  llie  name  given  to  one  of  the  chi'd' 
angels,  who,  in  Dan  x.  13-21,  is  dcscribe<l  as 
hav.ng  sjiechil  charge  of  the  Isiaelites  as  a  nation; 
and  in  Jiidel),  as  di-j  utiiig  with  Saiuii  aiiout  the 
liody  of  Moses,  in  which  dispute,  instead  of  iiring- 
iiig  against  the  arch-enemy  any  railing  accusation, 
he  only  said,  -'llie  Lord  rel)uke  thee,  O  Satan!' 
.Again,  in  Rev.  xii.  7  'J,  .Michael  ami  his  angels 
are  represented  as  waning  with  Satan  and  his 
angels  in  the  uiijier  regions  {iv  t(^  oiipaviS),  from 
wliich  the  latter  are  cast  down  iqion  the  earth. 
This  is  all  the  lefeieiice  to  Michael  which  we  find 
in  the  Bible. 

On  the  authority  of  the  tiist  of  these  texts  tlie 
Jews  have  made  Michael  not  only  one  of  the 
'seven  '  archangels,  but  the  chief  of  th<;m  ;  ami 
on  the  authority  of  all  tliiee  the  Christian  churcb 
has  been  dispused  to  concur  in  this  inipresakio. 
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The  Jews  rep^anl  tlie  archangels  as  l>ein»  snch, 
not  simply  as  a  class  by  tliemselves,  but  as 
respectively  the  cliieCs  of  the  several  classes  into 
wtiicii  tiiey  sii])j)Ose  tlie  aii^rcls  tu  be  ilivided; 
and  of  tliese  classes  Michael  is  the  head  of  the 
hist,  and  tUeiefoie  chief  of  all  the  archangels 
(ftep/ter  Oth  oth.  fol.  16). 

The  passages  in  Daniel  and  Revelations  most 
be  taken  as  symliolical.  and  in  that  view  oiler 
little  liirticully.  The  allusion  in  Juide  9  is  more 
dilKcnlt  to  understand,  nnless,  with  Vilringa, 
Laidner,  Macknight,  and  otiiers,  we  regard  it  also 
as  symbol ic.il  ;  in  which  case  tiie  dispnte  referred 
to  is  that  indicated  in  Zech.  iii.  I  ;  a>*d  '  the  liody 
of  Moses  "  as  a  svmliolical  jjhrase  fur  liie  Mosaical 
law  and  institutions  [Ji;i>kJ.  A  corni)arisnii  of 
Jiide  y  with  Zech.  iii.  1  gives  much  force  and 
[irc.lialiility  tv)  this  ciiiijectnre. 

MICH.\L  C'?2"'P,  who  as  God?  Sept.  MeX- 
;,;o'A.),  yonni»est  daughter  of  l<ing  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
49).  She  lieciime  atlached  to  David,  and  made  no 
secret  of  her  love  ;  so  that  Savd,  after  he  had  dis- 
appointeil  David  of  tlie  elder  daughter  [Murab], 
deemed  it  j)rudeut  to  bestow  Michal  in  marriage 
Ujion  him  (I  Sam  xviii.  "20-28).  Saul  had  hoped 
to  make  lier  I  he  instrument  of  his  designs  against 
David,  but  was  tiiiled  in  his  attempt  through  llie 
devoted  attachment  of  the  wife  to  her  hnsbiUid.  Of 
this  a  most  memoralde  instance  is  "given  in  1  Sam. 
xix.  11-17.  When  David  escaped  the  javelin 
of  Saul  he  refiied  to  his  own  house,  upon  which 
the  king  set  a  guard  over-night,  with  the  inten- 
tion to  slay  I'ini  in  the  moining.  Tiiis  being  dis- 
coverid  by  Michal,  she  assisted  him  to  make 
his  escape  by  a  window,  and  afterwards  amused 
the  intende-'l  assassins  under  various  ))ietences,  in 
Older  to  letard  the  ptusuit.  '  She  took  an  image 
(titraph),  and  laid  it  in  the  bed,  and  put  a  pillow 
of  goals  hair  for  a  bolster,  and  coveted  it  with  a 
cloth.'  This  she  pretended  was  David,  sick  in 
bed;  and  it  was  not  until  .Saul  had  commanded 
him  t()  be  brought  forth  even  in  lliat  state,  that  the 
deception  was  discovered.  Michal  tiien  pittended 
to  her  fatiier  tliat  David  had  thieatened  her  with 
death  if  she  did  not  assist  his  escape.  Sanl  pro- 
bably dill  not  believe  this  ;  but  he  took  advantage 
of  it  by  cancelling  the  mairiage,  and  bestowing 
her  upon  a  peison  named  Phalli  (2Sam.  xxv.  41j. 
David,  iiowever,  as  the  divorce  had  been  without 
his  consent,  I'elt  that  the  law  (Deut.  xxiv.  -1) 
against  a  hu>batid  laking  back  a  divorced  wife 
crujld  not  ajiply  in  this  case  :  he  therefore  formally 
reclaimed  hei  of  Isii-boshelh,  who  ein])loye<i  no  less 
a  personagr  than  Abner  to  take  her  I'roni  Phalti, 
and  conduct  her  witli  all  honour  to  David,  it 
was  under  cover  of  (his  mission  that  Abner 
sounded  the  elders  of  Israel  respecting  their  ac- 
ceptance of  David  for  king,  and  conferred  with 
David  him.>.elf  on  tlie  same  subject  at  Hebion 
(2  Sam.  iii.  r2-"il  ).  As  this  demand  was  not 
made  by  D.ivid  until  Abner  ha<l  contrived  to 
intimate  ins  design,  it  has  l)een  su]iposed  liy  some 
tliat  it  was  contri\ed  between  tliem  solely  to 
attord  Abner  an  ostensible  eirand  in  goii.g  to 
Hebron  ;  but  it  is  more  pleasant  to  suppose  that, 
although  the  matter  ha|)pened  to  be  so  timed  as  to 
give  a  colour  to  this  suspicion,  the  demand  really 
arose  from  David  8  revi>ed  affection  for  his  first 
vife  and  earliest  love. 

The  re-iinion  wi«  less  happy  than  might  have 
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been  hoped.     On  lliat  great  day  wheii  the  ark 

was  brought  to  Jerusalem,  Michal  viewetl  the 
procession  from  a  window,  and  the  royal  notiont 
she  had  imbibed  were  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of 
the  king  not  only  taking  [jart  in,  but  leading, 
the  holy  transports  of  his  jjeople,  that  she  met  liim 
on  his  return  home  with  a  keen  sarcasm  on  his 
unditrnitied  and  unkingly  behaviour.  This  ill- 
timed  sneei",  and  (he  unsympathising  state  of 
feeling  which  it  manifested,  drew  iVom  David  a 
severe  liut  not  unmerited  retort  ;  and  the  Great 
King,  in  whose  honour  David  incurred  this  con- 
tumely, seems  to  have  punished  the  wrong  dune 
to  him,  for  we  are  told  that  therefore  Michal, 
the  ilaughter  of  Saul,  iiad  no  child  to  the  day  of 
her  death  '  i2  Sam  vi.  16-23).  It  was  thus,  per- 
haps, as  Abarl)anel  remarks,  ordered  by  Pro- 
vidence that  the  race  of  Saul  and  David  should 
not  be  mixed,  and  that  no  one  deriving  any  ap- 
jjarent  right  from  Saul  should  succeed  to  the 
throne. 

MICHM.A.S,  or  Michmasii  (DmO,  K*D?0, 
E*ttpp ;  Se()t.  MaxM-as),  a  town  of  Benjamin 
(Ezra  ii.  27;  Neh.  xi.  31;  comp.  vil.  31),  eist 
of  Beth-aven  (1  Sam.  xiii.  5),  and  south  from 
Migron,  on  the  roatl  to  Jerusalem  (Isa.  x.  28). 
The  words  of  1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  4,  and  Isa.  x.  2'J, 
show  that  at  Michmas  was  a  pass  where  the  pro- 
gress of  a  military  liody  might  be  impeded  or 
opposed.  It  was  perhaps  for  this  reason  that 
Jonathan  Maccabaeus  fixed  his  abode  at  Mich- 
mas (1  Mace.  ix.  73);  and  it  is  fiom  the 
chivalrous  ex])loit  of  another  hero  of  the  same 
name,  the  son  of  Saul,  that  (he  place  is  chiefly 
celebrated  (1  Sam.  xiii ,  xiv.,  4-16).  Euseblos 
descriiies  Michm;is  as  a  large  village  nine  R. 
miles  fmm  Jerusalem,  on  (he  road  to  Ramah 
(Oiiomast.  s.  v.  Max/^i.d).  Tiavelteis  have  usually 
i<lenfilitd  it  with  IJir  or  ElBheh  ;  but  Dr. 
Robinson  (Researches,  ii.  117)  recognises  it  in 
a  [jlace  still  bearing  the  name  of  Mukhmas,  at 
a  distance  and  position  which  correspond  well 
widi  these  intimations.  This  is  a  village  situated 
upon  a  slope  to  the  north  of  a  valley  called  Wady 
es-Suweinit.  It  is  small,  and  almost  desolate, 
but  bears  niaiks  of  having  been  once  a  j)lace 
of  strength  and  importance.  Tlieie  are  many 
foiuidadoiis  of  hewn  stones,  and  some  columns 
lie  among  (hem.  The  v.alley  es-Suweinit,  steep 
and  precipitous,  is  probably  the  '  piissage  of  Mich- 
nuish'  mentioned  in  Scripture.  In  it,  says  Dr. 
Roijinsoii,  'just  at  the  left  of  where  we  crossed, 
are  two  hills  of  a  conical,  or  rather  sj)heiical, 
form,  lia\  ing  s!eep  rocky  sides,  with  small  wadys 
rufining  up  between  each  so  as  almost  to  isolate 
them.  One  of  them  is  on  the  side  (ov/anls  Jeba 
(Gibeali),  and  the  other  towards  Mukhmas. 
These  wou'tl  seem  lo  be  the  two  rocks  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  Jonathan's  adventure 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  4,  5).  They  are  not,  intleed,  so 
"sliaip'  as  the  languageof  Scripture  would  seem 
to  imply  ;  l)iit  they  are  the  oidy  ri  cks  of  the 
kind  in  this  vicinity.  The  northern  one  is  con- 
nected towards  the  west  with  an  eminence  still 
more  distinctly  isolated." 

M1DI.\N,  fourth  son  of  Abraham  by  Keturak, 
and  progenitor  of  the  Midianiles  (Gen.  xxv.  2). 

MIDIANITES  (D-'ynp;  Sei.t.  MoS.cwVa*, 
Mainjyalot),    a  tribe  of  people    descende<l  froi* 
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AbraTiam's  son  Mlilian.  His  descendants  must 
)iave  Sftdfd  in  Aralii.i.  ami  ••n,Lr'ij,^i'd  in  trade  at 
an  early  ntviud,  it'  we  identily  llieni  witli  those 
wi:o  ill  llie  time  of  Jacoti  a()|)t'ar,  along  with  (he 
Isliinaelites,  as  merchants  travelling  IVom  Gilead 
to  Kgyiit,  and  wlio,  having  in  their  way  bnuglit 
Jose))!i  Iro-n  uis  bretlnen,  suld  him  in  the  latter 
couiilry  ;^Gw.xx\vii.  2~>,  3G).  It  is,  however,  very 
dirticul'.  to  fitnc-^ive  that  (lie  descendants  of  a  son 
of  Ahraliain,  Ooni  so  m;uiy  years  after  Isaac,  had 
become  a  triiie  of  [jeople  at  the  time  when  the 
descendants  of  Isaac  himself  were  so  few.  One 
is  therefiire  trinch  inclined  to  sn|)[Kise  that  these 
Midianites  were  dillereiit  and  distinct  from  those 
descen<ied  from  Ahiahain's  son  ;  and  there  ap- 
pears tiie  more  gniiiinl  for  this  when  at  a  later 
|)erio<l  we  find  two  trills  of  Midianiles,  difi'erent 
in  locality  and  cliarai-ter,  and  dilVerent  in  their 
feelings  towards  the  Isiaelites.  If  this  distinction 
he  admitted,  (hen  it  would  he  neccssaiy  to  seek 
the  eailier  Midianites  in  those  dwelling  about 
the  eastern  arm  of  (he  Red  Sea,  among  whom 
Muse^  (bund  refuge  when  'he  lied  froin  Egy|it,' 
and  whos'^  priest  or  sheikh  was  Jethro,  who  («- 
came  the  father-in-law  o('  the  I'liture  lawgiver 
(Exo<l.  iii.  1;  xviii,  5  ;  Num.  x.  29).  These, 
if  not  of  Hebrew,  wouUl  upjiear  to  have  been  of 
Ciishite  <H  igin,  and  <iescended  frcm  Midian  the 
son  of  Ctish.  It  is  certain  (hat  some  Cushite  tiibes 
did  settle  in  and  on  the  outskiits  of  Arabiii, 
wliich  was  tli:^:efore  called  Cosh,  in  common 
with  other  districts  occupied  by  Cushite  tiibes  ; 
and,  under  this  view,  it  is  observable  (hat  the  wife 
of  Moses  is  called  a  Cushite  (Num.  xii.  I),  and 
that,  in  H.ib.  ii'.  7,  the  Midianites  are  na.ned 
with  (he  Cushites:  for  these  are  undoubtedly  (he 
Midianites  wi:o  trembled  f.ir  (ear  uhen  they  neani 
that  the  Israel  ftcs  luid  |Kisse«l  through  the  lied 
Sea.  We  (io  not  again  meet  witii  these  Midian- 
ites ill  the  Jev/ish  history,  but  thev  appear  to  have 
reniaineil  (or  a  lo-tf^  time  setfleil  in  the  same 
ipiarter,  where  indeed  is  the  seat  of  toe  only 
Midianites  known  to  Oriental  authors.  The 
Arabian  geographers  of  the  middle  age  (Kdnsi, 
lUi  el  V\  ardi,  and  Al)iil('eda)  sjieak  of  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  to.vn  called  Mailian  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Ued  Sea,  where  was  siill  to  be  seen 
the  well  at,  which  Moses  watered  (he  (locks  of 
Shoaib,  or  Jethro.  This  was  doubtless  the  same 
as  Modiana,  a  town  in  the  same  district,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  {Geog.  v.  19);  and  X'iebuhr 
conject.tnes  tiiat  the  site  is  now  occupied  by 
Moilali,  a  small  town  or  village  on  tlie  Red  Sea, 
on  the  Hadj  road  /roui  Egypt  {Descript.  Arab. 
p.  c>77)  ;  but,  as  Roseimiiillei-  remarks  ( Bibl. 
Geoff,  iji.  224),  this  place  is  too  far  .south  to  be 
identitie^i  with  the  Muliaii  of  .lethro. 

The  <tther  ?r[idiaiiite-!,  undoubtedly  descended 
fwm  Abraliam  and  Kelnuah,  occuijied  the  coun- 
try e;ist  and  sou(h-<;ait  of  the  Moaoites,  who  were 
leated  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea;  or  rather, 
jierliaps,  we  should  say  that,  as  tuey  ap|)ear  to 
;iave  been  a  semi-nnmade  iieoule.  they  nasturetl 
'heir  focks  in  tlie  unsettled  country  beyond  the 
Moabites,  with  wh<im.  as  a  ki?:dred,  although 
more  settled  tribe,  they  seem  to  liave  l/een  on 
tiie  most  friendly  terms,  and  on  whose  borders 
•'•ere  «it<tated  flio.se  'cities  atid  goodly  castles 
which  they  possessed'  (Num.  xxxi.  10).  It  will, 
in  fart,  miicii  conUibute  to  tlie  better  undeistatid- 
ing  of  the  {lassdges   in  wiiich  the   Midianites  a{)- 
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pear,  if  it  be  understood  that  they  ivere  still  in  a 
great  degiee  a  nomade  peojile,  extending  tiieir 
wanderings  far  beyond  any  limits  to  which  we 
might  coiih'ne  (heir  territorial  possessions.  These 
Miuianites,  like  the  other  tribes  and  nations  who 
had  a  common  origin  with  them,  weie  highly 
hostile  to  the  Israelites.  In  conjunction  with  the 
Moabites,  they  designedly  enticed  them  to  id<il- 
atry  as  they  approached  Canaan  (Num.  xxxi.  2, 
5;  XXV.  6,  14-lS);  on  which  account  Moses  at- 
tacked them  with  a  strong  I'urce,  killed  all  their 
hghting  men,  including  their  live  princes  or  emiis, 
and  tnade  the  women  and  children  captives 
(Num.  xxxi.).  The  account  of  the  sjioil  cun- 
liims  (he  view  which  we  have  taken  o\'  the  semi- 
nomade  ]H)sition  of  the  Midianites — namely, 
675.00(»  Sheep,  72,000  beeves,  61,000  asses, 
3'i,()()0  persons.  This  was  only  the  'prey,'  or 
]i\e  stock  ;  but  besides  this  there  was  a  great 
quantity  of  '  barbaric  pearl  anil  gold,'  in  the 
shape  of  'jewels  of  gohl,  chains,  and  bracelets, 
rings,  ear-tiiigs,  and  tablets.' 

Some  time  after  the  Israelites  obtained  pos- 
session of  Canaan,  the  Midianites  had  become  so 
numerous  an<l  powerful,  that,  ('or  seven  successive 
years,  they  made  inroads  into  the  Hebrew  territory 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  cairying  oil' (he  fruits  and 
cattle,  and  desolating  the  land.  At  length  Gi- 
deon was  raised  up  as  (he  deliverer  ol"  his  country, 
and  his  triumph  was  so  complete  that  the  Israel- 
ites were  never  more  molested  by  them  (Judg. 
vi.  1-7  ;  vii.  ;  viii  ).  Their  mode  of  invasion  ii 
a  vast  hoi<le  lor  this  pur]iose,  and  at  the  time  of 
in-gathering,  corroborates  the  view  we  lia\e  taken 
of  the  essentially  nomade  character  of  these  Mi- 
dianites ;  and,  in  the  account  of  the  s]ioil,  we  have 
an  inilication  of  'camels,'  which  were  alone  ne» 
cessary  in  addition  to  the  former  list  to  stamp 
their  character  (.ludg.  viii.  26  ;  comp.  Isa.  Ix.  6). 
Here  also  there  is  the  same  display  of  personal 
ornament  which  was  noticed  on  the  (omier  oc- 
casion:— •Golden  ear-iings,  oinameiits,  collars, 
purple  laiment  that  was  on  the  kitigs  of  Midian, 
and  chains  that  were  about  their  camels'  necks.' 
To  this  victory  tliere  are  subsequent  allusions  in 
the  sacred  writings  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  10,  12;  Isa.  ix. 
4  ;  X.  (ij  ;  but  the  Miilianites  do  not  again  appear 
in  sacred  or  profane  histoiy. 

MIGDOI,  C^'nip  ;  Sept.  Mdycw\os,  MoySco- 
Xov),  a  ])lace  lietween  which  and  the  Ked  Sea  the 
Israelites  wire  commanded  to  encamp  on  leaving 
Egypt  (Exod.  xiv.  2;  Num.  xxxiii.  7)  [Exo- 
dus]. Tiie  name,  which  means  a  (otcer,  ajipears 
to  indicate  a  foitified  jilace.  In  .ler.  xliv.  I; 
xlvi.  H,  it  occurs  as  a  city  of  Kgy])t,  and  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  last  town  on  tlie 
Egyptian  fiontier,  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea  : 
lience  '  IromMigdol  to  Syene,'  in  Ezek.  xxix.  10  ; 
XXX.  6. 

MIGRON  (pl^P;  Sept.  UayU»\  a  town 
which,  from  (he  historical  indications,  must  have 
been  south  or  sou(h-we»t  of  Ai,  and  north  of  Mich- 
mas  (Isa  X.  2S).  From  Michmas  iiorthwaid  a 
narrow  valley  extends  out  of  and  at  right  angles 
with  that  which  has  been  identified  as  tiie  pass  of 
Rlirhnias  [MiciiMASj.  The  town  of  Migr'j:;  seems 
to  lia\  e  been  upon  and  to  have  commanded  (he  paM 
tiiioiigb  this  4 alley,  liut  its  precise  sitoad-jn  "lis 
not  lj«ei!  determined.  Saul  wis  s'atioiied  at  th« 
further  siile  ol  (tili«.:ah,  '  under  a  [)om  ;granaip-trM 
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wWch  is  by  Migron'  (1  Sain.  xiv.  2),  when  Jo- 
naOiiin  periormed  liis  great  exploit  at  iMiclimas; 
ttiiJ  tliis  is  to  lie  explained  on  ilie  su|)po3iti()n  that 
^ligron  was  on  the  border,  towards  Michmas,  of 
"ihedistrict  to  which  Giljeah  gave  its  name. 
'^  I  Ml  LOOM,     [Moi.ocH.] 

-,'MILE  (/ui,\ior).     This  word  is  only  menfioned 
ih  Milft.    V.  41,   where  Christ   says,    '  If  any   one 

?ptiipel  thee  to  go  witli  him  one  mile,  go  with  him 
Wo.'  Tlie  mile  was  ori^'^nally  (as  its  derivation 
Trom  mille,  'a  thousand,'  im])lies)  a  Kiman  n7ea- 
feu'iV  of*  1000  geometrical  j)ace3  (pnssiis)  of  5 
feet  eacli.  and  was  therefore  equal  to  ."30 HO  Roman 
?eet.  taking  the  Roman  Coot  at  11  6191)  English 
inches,  tiie  Roman  mile  would  be  1618  Englisii 
vafds.  Or  142  yards  less  than  the  English  statute 
hiile.  ,py  another  calculation,  in  which  the  foot 
Is  taken  at  ll-fi2  inches,  the  n)ile  would  be  little 
morie  tlian  ISM  yards.  The  number  of  Roman 
inVles  in  a  degree  of  a  large  circleof  the  earth  is  very 
Tittle  more  than  7i.  The  most  common  Latin  term 
for  the  mile  is  irJlle  passtmm,  or  only  the  initials 
M.P. ;  somen'ines  i\ie  \von\  jMssimm  is  omitted. 
Trite  RdrhAn  mile  contained  S  Greek  stadia  (see 
Smith's  i)(t'f.  of  Greek  and  Rom.  Antiq,  art. 
'Williare'l  'i'lie  Greek  stale  hence  bore  the 
^iiie  relation  to  the  Roman  mile  which  the  Eng- 
lish furh)i;g  (loos  to  tiie  English  mile:  and  ii  is 
iii'deed  usual  with  the  earlier  writers  on  Hil>lical 
aeograpiiy  to  translate  the  Greek  'stade'  into  the 
EngTisli'' furlong.'  in  stating  the  measurements  of 
Ruiebiu.s  ar.d  Jerome.  As  tiie  nieasiiiements  of 
these  writers  am  often  cited  in  fiie  [iresent  work, 
u  li  necessary  to  remember  that  their  mile  is 
4Lli*avs  the  Rom.in  mile. 

"'irtL^itUS  {yiiK-n-ros),  a  city  and  seaport  of 
I6fiia  ill 'Asih  Minor,  aljout  thirty-six  miles  south 
OT'Epliesiis.  St.  Paul  touched  at  this  ]K)rt  on  his 
Voyage  from  t-rreece  to  .Syria,  and  deliveieil  to  the 
elders  i)f  Kpiiesus,  wlio  had  come  to  meet  him 
there,  a'  remaikable  and  affecting  address  (.-Vets 
xx.,15-3S).  Miletus  was  a  place  of  considerable 
no'e,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  Ionia  and  Caria. 
If  was  the  birth-place  of  several  men  of  renown — 
Thales,  Tiriiotlieus,  Anaximander,  .\naxinieiies, 
Jiemociittis  (Pomp  Mela,  i.  17;  Diog.  Liert.  ]'it. 
ritilusoph.  \,r,.  1.5,  88,  80,  CJO).  Ptolemy  {Geog. 
V.  '3)  places  Miletus  in  Caria  by  the  sea,  and  it 
is  stated  to  have  had  four  havens,  one  of  which 
was.cii))itide  of  holding  a  fleet..  It  was  noted 
if^i  a  fainous  temple  of  A])ollo.  ihe  oracle  of  which 
WiiHpo^vrt  to,  have  been  consulted  so  late  as  the 
iuurth  cefVtiiry,(Apollodorus,  De  Orig.  Dear.  iii. 
,J^0).  There  was.  iiowever,  a  Christian  church  in 
tlje  jilace;  anj,  in  the  tifth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
fietU'uies  we  read  of  Ijishojis  of  Miletus,  who  were 
jiresent ,  at  several  councils  (Magdeburg,  Hist. 
Jpfifiles.Vi.  192;,  iv.  86;  v.  3 ;  vii.  254;  viii.  4). 
'fJie  city  fell  to  decay  after  its  conquest  by  the 
Saracens,  and  is  now  in  ruins,  not  far  from  the 
spot  where  tiie  Meander  falls  into  tlie  sea.  The 
site  hears,  aruoiig  the  Turks,  the  name  of  Melas. 

!  Soiii<!  fake  the  Miletus  where  Paul  left  Trophi- 
'rf)|)s  sick  (2  Tim.  iv.  20)  to  have  been  in  Crete, 
iinrl  therefore  different  from  the  above;  but  there 
jieeiiftS  no  need  for  this  conclusion. 
,:',',, 'MILK.  The  Hebrew  word  for  milk,  3711 
thalab.  is  from  the  same  root  as  y^H  cheleb, 
•fatness,'  ami  is  ]iroperly  restricted  to  new  milk, 
Vitte  beivg  a  distinct  term,  nKDH  chemah,  for 
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milk  when  curdled.  Milk,  and  the  jirepamtlom 
from  it,  butter  and  cheese,  are  often  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  Milk,  in  it)  fresh  state,  appears  to 
have  Iteeii  used  very  la»i,'ely  among  the  Hebicws, 
as  is  usnal  arnojig  ]>eou/e  who  have  mucli  cattle, 
and  yet  make  br.f  9|  urin^^  \U2  o,"  their  ffe3h  for 
food.  The  ])i()porti'/n  wliich  fiesli  mrlk  held 
in  the  dietary  of  the  llt'tiews,  must  not,  ho.ve^er, 
be  measuied  by  the  com.iarafive  freijiienty  with 
which  the  word  occurs;  l-.-ai'se,  in  the  greater 
number  of  examples,  it  is '.-rophiyed  Rgiiratively, 
to  denote  great  abundance,  and  in  many  instances* 
it  is  used  as  a  general  lerni  for  all  or  saiy  of  th« 
preparations  from  it. 

In  its  lignral've  use,  tlie  word  occurs  some- 
times simjily  as  the  .sign  of  abnn(h»nce  (Gen. 
xlix.  12;  E/ek.  xxv.  4;  Joel  iii.  18,  &c.);  but 
more  fiequently  in  combination  with  honey — 
'  milk  and  honey'  being  a  ])hrase  which  occurs 
about  twenty  times  in  Scripture.  Tlitisa  rrcli  and 
fertile  soil  is  de.scribed  a,s  a  'land  flcr.ving  with 
milk  and  honey  :'  which,  although  usually  *iid  of 
P.ilestine,  is  also  applied  to  other  fruitful  coon- 
tries,  as  Egypt  (Num.  xvi.  13).  This  frgTire  is 
by  no  means  jieculiar  to  the  Hebreivs  but  is 
frequently  met  witli  in  classical  writers.  A 
beantifnl  exam[)le  occurs  in  Enrini<le9  {Bacch. 
1 42).  Hence  its  use  lo  denote  the  food  of  cliildren. 
Milk  is  also  ci)ii-.fantly  ernployed  as  a  symbol  of 
the  elementary  parts  or  rudiments  of  doctrine  (1 
Cor.  iii.  2;  Heb.  v.  12,  13):  and  from  its  )iurity 
an<l  simplicity,  it  is  also  made  to  symbolize  the 
unadulterated  woid  of  God  ''1  Pet.  ii.  2;  comp 
Isa.  Iv.  1). 

In  leading  of  milk  in  Scripture,  the  milk  of 
cows  naturally  jiresents  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
Eiiro[)eaii  reader ;  but  in  Western  Asia,  and  es- 
peciall}'  among  the  ]:>astoral  and  semi-pastoral 
))eo]de,  not  only  cows,  but  goats,  sheep,  and  camels, 
are  made  to  give  their  milk  for  tl)e  siisJeiiaiice  o.' 
man.  That  tliis  was  a}.*>  the  case  among  the 
Hebrews,  may  lie  clearly  inferieil  e\en  from  the 
slight  intimations  which  the  .Scriptures  all'ord. 
Thus  we  read  of  '  butter  of  kiiw,  and  milk  of 
sheep'  (I)eut.  xxxii.  14);  and  in  Prov.  xxrii.  27, 
the  em]ihalic  intimation,  '  Tiiou  slialt  have  goats' 
milk  for  fiH)d,'  seems  to  imply  ihat  this  was  con- 
sidered the  best  for  use  in  the  simple  state. 
'Thirty  milch  camels'  were  among  the  cattle 
which  .lacob  presented  to  his  brother  Eaiii  (Gen. 
xxxii.  15),  implying  the  use  of  camels'  milk. 

The  w<ird  for  curdled  milk  (nXDH)  is  always 
translated  'butler'  in  the  Authorized  A'ersion. 
It  seems  to  mean  both  butter  and  curdled  milk, 
but  most  generally  the  la'ter ;  and  the  contexJ 
will,  in  most  cases,  suggest  the  dist»ncfioi»,  wljicb 
has  been  neglected  by  our  translators.  It  was 
this  curdled  milk,  highly  esteemed  as  a  re- 
freshment in  the  East,  that  Aliiaham  set  before 
the  angels  (Gen.  xviii.  8),  and  which  Jael  gave 
to  Sisera,  instead  of  the  water  whi-ih  ne  asked 
(Jndg.  V.  25).  In  fliis  slate  milk  acquires  a 
slightly  iitebriating  ]v>wei,  if  ke{>t  h>ng  enougK, 
Isaiah  vii.  22,  where  it  is  rendered  '  bolter,'  is  the 
only  text  in  which  the  word  is  coupled  v/ith 
'  Jioney,'  and  there  it  is  a  sign  of  scarcity,  not  ol 
plenty,  as  when  hoJiey  is  coupled  with  fieah  milk. 
It  means  that  there  being  no  fruit  or  grain,  the 
remnant  would  have  to  live  on  tiiilfc  and  iionej'; 
and,  ])erhaj)s,  that  milk  itself  would  be  so  scarce, 
(hat  it  would  be  needful  to  use  it  with  ectHioniv ; 
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and  l>«ne«  to  eiirdle  it,  as  ftcsli  milk  cannot  l)e 
preserved  tor  diary  use.  Altii(iii<^i,  however,  this 
word  properly  denotes  curilled  milk,  it  seems  also 
to  be  SDu^etinies  used  fttr  itiilk  in  general  (Deut. 
xxxii.  11;  Jo)i  XX.  15;   Isa.  vii.  15). 

Tiie  most  slrikiiif^  Scriptunil  allusion  to  milk 
is  that  which  t'orliids  a  kid  to  lie  seethed  in  its 
mother's  milk,  and  its  imp.irtaiict'  is  attested  hy 
its  heiii^  thiice  re.peatetl  (Exod.  xxiii.  19;  xxxiv. 
26;  ])eiit.  xiv.  21).  There  i-;,  piTJiaps,  no  ])re- 
cept  of  Scripture  which  has  been  more  variously 
interpreted  than  this,  and  we  may  state  the  most 
remarkable  views  re^pectiii;^  it  :  —  I.  Tiiat  it 
jnoiiiltlts  the  ealing  of  the  I'ostus  of  the  goat  as 
a  delicacy  :  hut  there  is  not  tiie  least  evidence  that 
tiie  Je.vs  were  ever  attache<l  to  this  disj^ustin)^ 
luxury.  2.  That  it  prevents  the  kid  to  lie  killed 
till  it  is  ei,s,dit  days  old,  wiiien.  it  is  ^aid,  it  mi^ht 
sultsist  without  the  milk  of  its  mother.  3.  This 
ground  is  admitted  hy  those  who  deduce  a  further 
reason  i'rom  the  fact,  that  a  kid  was  mst,  until  the 
eighth  day,  lit  (or  sacrilice.  But  tliere  appears 
no  good  reason  why  a  kid  should  be  described  as 
'  in  its  mother's  milk,'  in  those  days,  more  than 
in  any  other  days  of  the  period  during  which  it  is 
suckled.  4.  Others,  theieroie,m  lintaiii  tliat  the  eat- 
ing of  a  sucking  kid  is  altogether  and  absolutely 
prohibited.  But  a  goat  suckles  its  kid  f.ir  three 
months,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Jews  were 
so  long  forbidden  the  use  of  it  for  food.  No 
food  is  f.irbiilden  but  as  unclean,  and  a  kid 
ceased  to  be  unclean  on  the  eighth  day,  when  it 
was  lit  lor  sacritice;  and  what  was  lit  for  sacri- 
lice  could  not  be  unlit  for  food.  5.  That  the 
prohibition  was  meant  to  {irevent  the  dam  aiid 
kid  from  being  slain  at  the  same  lime.  But  this 
is  forbidden  with  reference  to  the  goat  and  other 
animals  in  express  terms,  anil  there  seems  no 
reason  why  it  should  lie  refrt-alcd  in  this  remarkable 
form  with  reference  to  the  goat  only.  (i.  Others 
imiierstand  it  literally,  as  a  piecept  tiesigned  to 
encourage  humane  feelings.  But,  as  Michaelis 
asks,  how  came  the  Israelites  to  hit  upon  the 
sfii-nge  wliim  of  boiling  a  kid  in  milk,  and  just 
in  the  milk  of  its  own  njother'i'  7.  Still,  under- 
atanding  the  text  literally,  it  is  possible  that  this 
was  not  a  common  act  of  cookerv,  but  an  idola- 
trous or  magical  rife.  Maimonide.s,  in  his  More 
Nevoc/ii/n,  urges  this  opinion.  He  says,  'Flesh 
eaten  with  milk,  or  in  mill;,  appears  to  me  to  have 
been  prohibited,  not  only  because  it  alVoids  gross 
nourishment,  but  because  it  .'■avouied  of  idolatry, 
some  of  the  idolaters  [irobably  doing  it  in  their 
worship,  or  at  their  festivals;  and  1  am  the  more 
inclined  to  this  opinion  from  observing  that  the 
law,  in  n(/ticiiig  this  practice,  does  so  twice,  im- 
mediately after  having  spoken  of  the  three  great 
annual  feasts  (Exod.  xxiii.  17,  19;  xxxiv.  23, 
26j.     *'  Tiiree   times  in   the  year  all   thy  males 

shall  appear  liefore  the  Lord  God Thou 

shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk.'  As  if 
it  had  been  said,  "  When  ye  appear  before  me  in 
your  feasts,  ye  shall  not  cook  your  food  after  the 
manner  of  the  idolaters,  who  are  accustomed  to 
thig  practice,''  T  his  reiisou  appeavs  to  me  of  great 
weight,  although  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  litid 
it  in .  th^  Z*dj'ntn •  lloohs.''  This, tis  confirmed  by 
an  extr^t  Avliioh  Cut}j»9rtii  ( Discourses :Concem>- 
ing  ,tke,'ifriite  Notitft^iqf  (he  •dMi'd'siSuftper, 
pi30):gives,  from  an  a^ijieflt  Karaite  commentary 
BQ  tlie  ;P«ntat«uch.-    'hi  was  a   cnstoiri   of  tlie 
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ancient  lieathen,  when  they  had  gathered  in  all 
llieir  fruits,  to  fake  a  kid,  and  boil  it  in  tl.e 
dam's  milk,  and  then  in  a  magical  way  to  go 
about  and  liesprinkle  with  it  all  tlieir  trees,  and 
fields,  and  gardens,  and  orchards,  thinking  that 
by  tiiis  means  they  should  make  them  fmctify, 
and  bring  forth  more  abundantly  the  following 
year.'  Some  such  rite  as  this  is  supjwsed  to  be 
the  one  interd  cted  by  tlie  prohibition.  This 
opinion  is  supported  by  Spencer  (De  l^gibns 
Ilebr.  ii.  9,  sec.  2),  and  has  been  advocated  by 
Le  Clerc,  Oatlie,  and  other  able  wi  iters.  It  is 
also  corrolxirated  by  tiie  addition  in  the  Samaritan 
copy,  and  in  some  degree  by  (he  Targuin.  The 
former  has  '  For  he  who  doth  this  is  like  a  man 
who  sacriticeth  an  abomination,  and  it  is  a  tres- 
]iass  against  the  God  of  .lacob  :"  and  the  latter, 
'  O  my  people,  house  of  Israel,  it  is  not  lawful 
for  you  to  boil  or  eat  (lesh  and  milk  mixe<l 
together,  lest  my  wrath  be  enkindleil,  and  1  boil 
your  products,  corn  and  straw,  to;.;ether'  8. 
Michaelis,  however,  advances  aquite  new  opinion 

of  his  own.  He  takes  it  for  granted  that  75^*3, 
rendered  •  seethe.'  may  signify  to  roast  as  well  as 
to  boil,  which  is  hardly  disputable;  (hat  the  kid's 
mother  is  not  here  limited  to  the  real  mother,  but 

applies  to  any  goat  that  has  kidded  ;  that  2?n  here 
denotes  not  milk  but  butter;  and  that  the  piecept 
is  not  restricted  to  kids,  but  extends  not  only  to 
lambs  (which  is  generally  granted),  but  to  all 
other  not  forbidden  animals.  Having  eiecied 
tlie^e  props,  iMicliaelis  builds  upon  them  th.e  con- 
jecture, that  the  motive  of  the  precept  was  to  en- 
dear to  the  Israelites  the  land  of  Canaan,  which 
abouniled  in  oil,  and  to  make  them  forget  their 
Kgv[)tian  butter.  Moses,  thertfore,  to  prevent 
their  having  any  longing  desire  to  return  to  that 
country,  enjoins  (hem  to  use  oil  in  cooking  their 
victuals,  as  well  as  in  sea.soning  their  sacrilices 
(Mosaisches  Recht,  \)X.  iv.  p.  210).  'I  his  is  in- 
genious, but  it  is  open  to  objection.  The  postu- 
l.ites  cannot  leadily  be  granted;  and  if  granted, 
the  conclusion  deduced  from  them  is  scucely 
just,  seeing  that,  as  Geddes  remaiks,  'tlieiewas 
no  need  nor  temptation  for  the  Israelites  to  return 
to  Egyjit  on  account  of  its  liulter,  when  they 
possessed  a  country  that  flowe<l  with  milk  and 
lioney '  {Critical  Ucmarks,  ]).  25V). 

Butter  is  not  often  mentioneil  in  Scripture,and 
even  less  frequently  than  our  version  would  sug- 
gest; for,  as  already  intimated,  the  word  HNlOn 
ckeinah,  must  soinetimes  be  understood  of  curdled 
milk.  Indeed,  it  may  lie  doubted  whether  it  <le- 
notes  butter  in  any  jilace  besides  Deut.  xxxii. 
14,  'butter  of  kine,'  and  Prov.  xxx.  3.'},  'tiie 
churning  of  milk  bringeth  forth  butter,'  as  all 
the  other  texts  will  ujiply  better  to  curdled  milk 
than  to  butter.  Butter  was,  however,  iloubtle^s, 
much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews,  an<l  we  may  be 
sure  that  it  was  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
at  (his  (lay  among  the  Arabs  and  Syrians.  The  i 
milk  is  put  into  a  large  copper  pan  over  a  slow  4 
(ire,  an<l  a  little  lehen  or  sour  milk  (the  same  a« 
the  curdled  milk  mentioned  above),  or  a  portion 
of  tiie  dried  entrails  of  a  lamb,is  thrown  into  it; 
Thfe  milk  then  separates,  and  is  put  into  a  gokf* 
skin  bag,  which  is  tietl  to  one  of  (he  tent  poles, 
and  constantly  mot'ed  backwards  and  forwards 
for  two  hours.  The  buttery  substance  then  coagldi 
lates,  the  water  is  pre3se<i  out,  and  th*  butter  |«i(l 
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into  another  sl;in.  In  two  days  tlie  buffer  is  a^^ain 
placed  over  the  Hre,  wifli  the  adilition  of  a  qiian- 
ti'yof  hurffotcl  (\\\iei\\  Wuiled  with  leaven,  ami  dried 
ill  the  smi),  and  allowed  to  boil  f.ir  some  time, 
(luring  which  it  i»  carefully  skimmed.  It  is 
then  found  that  tlie  hiirgoul  lias  jHecipilated  all 
the  foreign  substances,  and  fiiat  the  f)nlter  remains 
quite  clear  at  the  top.  This  ia  the  process  used 
hy  the  Uedouins,  and  it  is  also  the  one  employed 
,  hy  the  settleil  people  of  Syria  and  Araltia.  'Ihe 
chief  dilVerence  is,  that  in  makini^  butter  and 
cheese  the  townspeople  employ  the  milk  of  cows 
and  buHhloes,  wliereas  tlie  Bedouins,  who  do  not 
keep  these  animals,  use  that  of  sheep  and  goats. 
The  butter  is  generally  wliite,  of  the  colour  and 
consistence  of  lard,  and  is  not  much  relished  by 
Knglisli  travellers.  It  is  eaten  with  liread  in 
large  quantities  by  those  who  can  alVord  it,  not 
spread  out  thinly  over  the  surface,  as  with  us, 
hut  taken  in  mass  with  the  .separate  morsels  of 
ttread. 

Clieese  has  been  noticed  vuider  its  proper  head. 

MILL  (n^9;  Sept.  /x{,\rj).  The  mill  for 
grinding  corn  had  not  wholly  sujjeiseded  the 
mortar  for  pounding  it  in  tlie  time  of  iMoses. 
The  mortar  and  tiie  mill  are  named  together 
in  Num.  xi.  8.  But  line  meal,  tliat  is,  meal 
ground  or  pounded  fine,  is  mentioned  .so  early  as 
tlie  time  of  Abraiiam  (Gen.  xviii.  6)  :  hence 
nnills  and  mortars  must  have  been  previously 
known.  The  mill  common  among  the  Hebrews 
differed  little  from  that  which  is  .n  use  to  this 
day    throughout    Western    Asia    and    Northern 


Africa.  It  consisted  of  two  cirrnhir  slonp.s  two 
(i-ol  in  diameter,  and  half  a  foot  tliick.     The  lower 

in  called  the  'nether  millstone,'  riTinn  n?0 
Job  xli.  16  (21),  and  the  upper  the  'rider,'  3D"> 
(Judg.  i,\.  53  ;  2  Sam.  xi.  21).  The  former 
was  usually  fixed  to  the  floor,  and  had  a  slight 
elevation  in  the  centre,  or  in  other  words,  was 
•tightly  convex  in  the  upper  surface.     The  upper 
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stone  had  a  concavity  in  its  under  surface  fitting 

to,  or  receiving,  the  convexi'y  of  the  lower  stone. 
There  was  a  liole  in  the  top,  through  svhicii  th« 
corn  was  introduced  by  liandfuls  at  a  time. 
Tlie  u])per  stone  had  an  uptight  stick  fixed  in  it 
as  a  handle,  by  which  it  was  made  to  turn  upon 
the  lower  stone,  and  by  this  action  the  com  was 
ground,  and  came  out  at  the  edges.  .-Vg  there 
were  neither  [nihlic  mil's  ncr  bab-r".  except  the 
king's  ((jen.  \'.  2;  Hos.  vii.  4-Sy.  each  family 
pos.'essed  a  mill  ;  and  as  it  was  in  daily  use,  it 
was  made  an  mfringi'inptjt  of  the  law  for  a  person 
to  take  another's  mill  or  millstone  in  jiledge 
(Dent.  xxiv.  6).  On  tlie  se<X)nd  day,  in  warm 
climates,  bread  becomes  dry  and  insipid;  hence 
the  necessity  of  baking  every  day,  an.l  hence  also 
the  daily  grinding  at  fhe  mills  early  in  the 
morning.  The  operation  occasions  considerable 
noise,  and  its  simultaneous  ])erfi)imance  in  o 
great  number  of  houses  or  tents  forms  one  of  th# 
sounds  as  indicative  of  ai:  active  po]iulation  in 
the  East,  as  the  sound  of  wheel  carriages  is  in  fhe 
cities  of  the  West.  Ttiis  sound  is  alluded  to  in 
Scripture  (Jer.  xxv.  10  ;  Rev.  xviii.  22,  23). 
The  mill  was,  as  now,  commonly  turned  by  two 
persons,  usually  women,  and  these,  the  work 
being  laborious,  the  lowest  maid-serrants  in  tiie 
house.  They  sat  opposite  each  other.  One  took 
hold  of  the  mill-handle,  and  impelled  it  halfway 
roufiil ;  the  other  then  seized  it,  and  completed 
the  revolution  (Exod.  xi,  5;  Job  xxxi.  10,  11; 
Isa.  xlvii.  2f  Matt.  xxiv.  41).  As  the  labour 
was  severe  and  menial,  enemies  taken  in  war 
were  often  condenmed  to  ])eiform  it  (Judg,  xvi. 
21  ;  Lam.  v.  lo).  (Jnhn,  Blblisches  Archaol. 
ix.  130.)  It  will  be  seen  that  this  millstone  does 
not  mateiiallr  liill'e'- fr.im  the  Highland  qnern  ; 
and  is,  indecl,  an  (>bvious  resource  in  those 
remote  qua'-  ers,  wliere  a  population  is  too  thin 
or  too  sciitterei'  to  atVord  remunerative  employ- 
ment to  a  mill"!  by  trade.  In  fhe  East  this  trade 
is  still  unknown,  the  hand-mill  being  in  general 
and  exclusive  use  among  the  corn-consuming, 
and  fhe  mortar  among  the  rice-consuming,  nations. 

[BuI'.AU.] 

MILLENNIUM.  This  word  is  not  found  ui 
Scrijifuie  ;  iiut  as  it  refers  to  ideas  supposed  to 
l)e  foumled  in  Scripture,  a  slight  notice  of  it  is 
retpiired.  The  word  denotes  the  term  ol'a  thousand 
years,  and.  in  a  theological  sense,  that  thousand 
yeais  mentioned  in  Hev.  xx,  '},  3,  1,  (i ;  during 
which  Satan  is  there  described  as  being  bound, 
Christ  jis  reigning  triumphant,  and  the  saints  as 
living  and  reigning  with  Hm.  The  doctriiie  in- 
volved in  this  view  is  usually  called  Millennarinn- 
ism,  l)uf  in  ecclesiastical  history  more  usually 
('liiliasm,\\av(\  the  Greek  word  X'^"")  'a thousand.' 
A.s  the  world  was  made  in  six  days,  and  as,  ac- 
cording to  Ps.  xc.  4,  'a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day '  in  the  sight  of  God,  so  it  was  thought  the 
World  would  continue  in  the  cotidition  in  which 
if  had  hllherto  fieen  for  6000  years;  and  as  the 
Sabbath  is  a  day  of  rest,  so  will  the  seventh 
jx-riod  of  a  thousand  years  consist  of  this  .Tiil- 
lennial  kingdom,  as  the  close  of  the  whole  ear. hly 
state. 

The  Jews  supposed  that  the  Messiah  at  his 
coming  would  reign  as  king  u])on  the  earth,  and 
would  reside  at  Jerusalem,  the  ancient  royal 
city.  The  period  of  his  reign  they  thought 
would   be   very   long,  and   it   was  therefore  pu< 
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djovn  as  a  (hous.md  years,  wliicli  was  at  first 
■nderHtncd  only  as  a  ruuiid  number.  Tliis  period 
was  oj'-celved  liy  the  Jews  as  a  sort  oi"  golden 
age  to  the  earlh,  and  every  one  (armed  such  a 
picture  of  it  as  agseetl  witii  his  own  disposition, 
ind  with  the  views  concernir.g  the  liigliest  felicity 
which  were  dictiiteil  hy  tlie  degree  of  intellectual 
«nd  moral  culture  to  which  he  had  attained. 
Willi  many  these  views  were  very  low,  lieing  con- 
fined to  sensual  ileiiglits,  wiiile  others  entertained 
better  and  more  j)ine  conceptions  of  that  hap])y 
time  (VVetstein,  Comment,  in  Rev.  xxii.  2 ; 
Knapp,  Christ.  Tkeoloq.,  translated  by  Leonard 
Woods,  Jun.  D.D.,  ^  15 i). 

This  notion  was  taken  up  by  many  of  the 
Judaizing  Christians  :  Jesus  had  not  yet  appeared 
as  an  eartlily  king,  and  tliese  persons  were  un- 
willing to  abandon  an  expectation  which  seemed 
to  them  so  important.  Tiiey  tiierefore  allowed 
tliemselves  to  hope  for  a  second  advent  of  Christ 
to  establish  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  to  tiiis  they 
transferred  most  if  not  all  of  lluit  which  in  tlieir 
imconverfed  state  they  had  exiiected  of  the  first. 
The  apostles  generally  seem  to  have  entertained 
tills  notion  till  after  the  ascension  of  Christ  and 
the  outix)uring  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit,  whereliy  tiiey 
were  instructed  in  the  'higher  verities  and  myste- 
ries of  the  Gosjiel  :  but  that  tiiey  then  uliandoned 
it,  and  ex])ected  no  other  coming  of  Christ  than 
tiiat  at  tiie  judgment  of  the  world,  a[i{jears  clear 
from  1  Cor.  xv.  antl  other  passages.  The  fact 
that  tliese  Jewish  notions  had  taken  deep  root  in 
the  minds  of  many  Cliristians,  even  in  the  ai)osto- 
lical  age,  is  however  manliest  from  1  Thess.  iv.  13, 
sq.  v.,  and  "2  Tliess.  11. 

From  tills  explanation,  Eusebius  must  be  un- 
derstood with  some  limitation,  when  he  alleges 
that  the  doctrine  '  took  its  rise  from  Pa[>las  (a 
disciple  of  St.  John),  a  man  of  slender  judg- 
ment ;  but  the  antiquity  of  the  man  prevailed 
with  many  to  be  of  ih.it  opiiiinn,  paiticulaily 
with  Irenaeus'  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39).  This  seems 
to  mean,  not  that  Paplas  was  the  lirst  to  entertain 
the  opinion,  but  the  first  to  advance  and  advo- 
cate it  in  writing.  It,  however,  occurs  in  the 
K])istle  of  IJarnabas  (ch.  xv.),  which,  whatever 
view  be  formed  of  its  genuineness,  is  evitlence 
for  (he  oiiinlons  of  the  age  in  which  it  was 
written.  In  the  second  century  the  opinion  seems 
to  have  been  all  but  nniveisally  received  in  the 
Mthoilnx  clmrclies,  antl  Is  as  plainly  produced  in 
ibe  writings  of  Juitiii  Maityr,  Irenaeus,  and  Ter- 
lijlliaii.  as  afterwards  in  those  of  Cypilan  and 
lactam  ins. 

Perhaps  (he  most  satisfactory  view  of  the 
opinions  on  this  suliject  which  many  sincere, 
])ious,  and  even  well-instructed  early  Christians 
deemed  themselves  warranted  in  entertaining,  is 
that  which  Semlsch  has  collecteil  out  of  the 
writings  of  Justin  Martyr.  After  the  lapse  of 
the  appointed  time,  which  the  prophet  Daniel 
had  foretohl,  Justin  expected  the  visilile  return  of 
Christ  to  earth.  The  pro()iiets,  he  affirms,  fore- 
told two  advents  (jKapovaiai)-  One  had  al- 
re.idy  taken  place.  In  that  Christ  a|ipeaied  as 
ft  sufferer,  in  a  m^an  and  despised  firm,  dis- 
honoured, and  at  last  crucitled.  It  will  be 
otiierwis«  at  his  second  appearing.  Christ  will 
then  visit  the  earth  in  splendour  and  gh'ry,  on  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  s  uTOuniled  by  the  angelic 
Boits,  as  l'>.e  judge  of   nankind.     In   the  very 
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place  where  he  was  crucified,  his  murderer*  will 
recognise  him  whom  ihey  ])ierceii,  and  all  the 
tribes  shall  mourn,  tribe  by  tribe,  the  men  apart., 
and  the  women  a|)art  (Apol.  i.  52.  j).  74  ;  Dial, 
c.  Tryph.  xxxi.  p.  128  :  xl.  p.  137).  But  before  tl.';a 
advent  takes  place  Ellas  will  come  {Dial.  c. 
Tryph.  xlix.  p.  14o),  agreeably  to  the  |)ro|ihecy  in 
Mai.  iv.  5  ;  also  the  man  of  apostacy  and  iniquity, 
who  will  utter  blasphemies  against  the  Most  High, 
and  commit  outrages  against  the  Christians,  must 
precede  the  re-ajipearance  of  (lie  Son  of  Man. 
This  will  soon  happen,  for  already  the  adversary 
is  a(  (he  door  {Dial.  c.  Tr.  xxxii.  p.  129).  The 
immediate  object  of  this  return  of  Christ  is  the 
erection  of  the  Millennial  kingdom  {Dial.  li.  147). 
Christ,  Justin  says,  will  come  again,  in  order  to 
make  a  new  heaven  and  new  earth,  to  reign  as 
king  over  Salem,  and  to  shine  in  Jerusalem  as  an 
unchangeable  light.  The  fallen  city  will  be 
restored,  changed,  and  beautified  ;  all  the  saints, 
(hat  is,  believing  Christians,  will  rise  from  (he 
dead,  and  be  assembled  in  .Jerusalem  and  the 
Holy  Land,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  it, 
there  to  receive  the  eternal  and  unchangeable 
l)lessiiigs  ])romised  to  (hem,  and  to  rejoice  in 
communion  with  Christ.  Justin  dwells  with 
deej)  emotion  on  this  hope.  It  was  in  his  esteem 
a  sacred  fire,  at  which  he  kindled  afresh  his 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  That  liils  ho]ie  (in 
its  jiuie  millentiarian  character  and  extent)  might 
possibly  be  vain,  never  entered  his  thoughts.  He 
believed  that  it  was  supported  by  Scriiiture.  He 
expressly  appealed  to  the  New  Testament  A])oca- 
lypse,  and  trom  such  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  Isa.  Ixv.  22  (in  connection  with  Gen.  ii. 
17,  and  v.  5,  and  Ps.  xc.  4),  he  dedit<',ed  the  mil- 
lennial period  {Dial.  Ixxxl.  178  sq.''.  How  could 
he  doubt  it  ?  As  to  the  >iiecilic  mode  in  which 
he  conceived  that  hope,  he  lield  the  mean  between 
the  gross  inaleriallsm  with  which  the  Ebuiniles 
(Jerome,  Comment,  in  Jes.  Ixv.  20;  Ixvi.  20;  in 
Zech.  xiv.  9),  Paplas  {Adv.  Hares,  v.  33 ;  Euseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  39).  Irenaeus  {Adv.  lleeres.  v. 
53),  and  Lactantins  {Ins  it.  Ditin.  vii.  14)  ex- 
])laiiied  it ;  and  tlie  s|)iritualizing  in  wliich  Bar- 
nalias  {Epist.  c.  15)  and  TeiluUian  {Adv.  Marc. 
iii.  24)  indulged.  He  certainly  expected  physical 
enjoyments,  and  believed  that  Christ  would  eat 
and  drink  with  (he  mendiers  of  his  kingdom 
{Dial.  c.  Tr.  11.  147).  But  he  denied  (he  con- 
tinuance of  the  sexual  functions,  lieing  assured 
fiom  Luke  xx.  34,  that  (hose  who  rose  again 
would  •  neither  marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage, 
but  be  as  the  angels'  {Dial.  li.  p.  1J7);  and  de- 
jiicted  the  state  of  the  elect  un<ler  the  personal  reign 
of  Christ  as  one  of  blissful  unchangeableness,  re- 
pose, and  exem))tion  from  pain.  Thus  he  says,  "At 
his  gloriiius  advent  Christ  will  in  every  way  con- 
found (hose  who  have  hated  him  and  unrighteously 
apostatized  from  him  ;  but  his  own  ]ieo|ile  he  will 
bring  to  enjoy  repose,  and  fulfil  all  their  ex])ecta- 
tions"  {Dial.  cxxi.  p.  214).  And  in  another 
passage,  '  Whoever  is  faithful  (o  the  doctrine  of 
Jesus,  him  will  Christ  raise  from  the  dead  at  his 
second  advent,  and  make  him  immortal,  un- 
changeable, and  free  from  all  sorrow'  {Dial.  Ixix. 
p.  168).  At  the  close  of  the  thousand  years  of 
the  personal  reign,  to  enjoy  which  the  saints  only 
weve  (o  be  raised,  Justin  expected  (hat  the  general 
and  final  resurrection  of  all  the  dead  would  take 
place ;  but  tliis  being  the  term  uf  (he  tnilleuuial 
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period  we  nee'l  not  proceed  with  film  furfher 
(Semiach,  Justin  Martyr,  his  Life,  Writings, 
and  Opinions,  translated  by  J.  E.  Rylaud,  Eiliiib. 
18J3,  ;i.  370-^76). 

T liis  rnillennial  doctrine  may  l)e  regarded  as 
getipraliy  ])revalerit  in  tlie  second  centin  y.  Origeu, 
In  the  third  century,  was  tlie  first,  who  wrote  in 
o[)pt)3itioii  to  it,  and  who  jrave  a  ditl'eieiit  and 
allegoiiciil  inter|)retaiion  of"  the  texts  of  Scripture 
on  wliich  the  Cliiliasfs  rested  their  o])inion.  The 
aiiii-materialism  of  the  Alexantli  ian  school  neces- 
sarily led  to  this  opposition.  Cleinent  does  not 
once  allude  to  it,  and  Origen  strenuously  o|)])osed 
it.  And  tins  o|)|iosition  was  (iVectual  ;  for  Ori- 
gen's  jtupil.  Dionysius  (a.d.  223-218),  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  may  be  reurarded  as  haviuii;  coni- 
])letely  ])ut  ilowii  in  tlie  Eastern  church,  by  ])Pr- 
8onai  ar;^iiment  and  by  his  work  irepl  fnayyehidv, 
the  doctrine  which  his  master  liad  atiacked. 
(Knapp,  Christ.  Theolnj;.  ^  154,  2;  Gieseler, 
Ecck'S.  Hist.,  ch.  iii.  ^  Gl,  62,  fi4). 

The  blow  thus  f^iven  was  followed  up  in  the 
Latin  churches  by  Augustine,  Jerome,  fKid  others. 
Dionysius  had  l)een  answered  by  Ap(dlonaicns, 
and  the  answer  so  far  satisfied  the  Latin  cluu-ches, 
that  it  was  still  the  prevailing  opitnou  in  them 
when  .lerome  wrote.  This  great  man  opposed 
the  Chiliasts  with  characferislic  energy.  '  If,' 
says  he,  '  we  understand  the  revelation  lite- 
rally, we  must  Judaize;  if  spiritually,  as  it  is 
written,  we  shall  seem  to  contradict  many  of 
the  ancients,  particularly  the  Liitin,  Ter*ullian, 
Victorinus,  Lactaniius,  and  the  Greeks,  esj)e- 
cially  Irenaeus,  bishop  of  Lyons,  against  whom 
Dionysiu?,  bishoj)  (d'  the  church  of  Alexandria, 
wrote  a  curious  ])iece  deriding  the  falile  of  a 
thousand  years,  the  terrestrial  Jerusalem  adorned 
with  g(jl(l  and  precious  stones,  rebuilding  the 
temple,  bloody  sacrifices,  saiibatical  sect,  circum- 
cision, marriages^  lyings-in,  nursing  of  children, 
dai/ity  feasts,  and  servitude  of  the  nations  :  and, 
again,  after  this,  wars,  armies,  triumphs,  and 
slaughters  of  conquered  enemies,  and  tlie  tieath 
•>f  the  sinner  a  hiuidred  years  old.  Ilim  Apid- 
.oiiariiis  answered  in  two  volumes,  whom  not  only 
men  of  his  own  sect,  but  tnost  of  our  oipu  people 
likewise,  follow  in  this  ))oint.  So  it  is  no  hard 
matter  to  foresee  what  a  midtitu<le  of  persons  I 
am  like  to  displease'  (Hieron.  Jn  Es.  ii.  18;  In 
Proem.,  pj).  477,  478). 

The  outward  prosperity  which  the  church  at- 
tained under  Constant ine  anil  his  successors 
seems  to  have  done  quite  as  mucli  as  the  argu- 
ments of  these  fatheis,  in  putting  down  a  doc- 
trine which  had  been  cherished  as  a  source  of 
consolation  to  a  sufl'eriug  and  martyr  chm-ch  ; 
and  (hniiig  tlie  invasiims  of  tiie  nortliein  nations, 
and  the  deluge  of  disasters  wliicli  nowed  m  upon 
llie  empire,  s|)eculation  was  overb'.oiie,  and  tlie 
minds  of  Christians  were  alisorbed  by  the  com- 
motijn  of  the  times,  and  the  evils  endured  by 
ttiem  or  iin|)ending  over  them.  In  the  age  of 
darkness  which  succeeded,  scarcely  a  vestige  of 
TTiiileniiarian  tloclriue  is  to  i)e  traced  ;  but  in  the 
ferment  produce<l  iji  men's  minds  by  tiie  Re- 
formiition,  it  was  turned  u))  in  G-^rmany  by 
Miincer  and  his  followers,  who  wished  to  esta- 
blisli  the  earthly  kingdom  of  Christ  by  Hre  and 
swoid.  Hence  Luther  and  Mehuicthon  set  them- 
selves against  the  doctrine  with  great  zeal  and 
euriiett»ess  (vide.4j/^s6.  CoHyi?s«.,  art.  18).     liut 
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it  was  afterwards  reprod'.ice<l  in  England  by  tlit 
Fiflh  Monarciiv  men.  who  w^re  dis])osed  to  carry 
theirnotions  to  the  like  extremities  of  infatuation. 
The  wiilings  of  the  learned  Josei)h  Medc,  in  thf 
seventeenth  century,  contributed  much  to  revive 
the  ancient  doctrine  as  a  speculative  opiiiioii- 
and  individual  wrifeis  have,  I'rom  that  time  (o 
this,  sent  forth  their  speculations,  adv'ocating  sul>- 
sfantially  tiie  same  \  lews.  More  especially,  within 
the  last  ten  or  fi("leen  years,  the  subject  \yj%  ac- 
quire d  aiievv  a  consideralde  degree  of  prominence^ 
and  has  given  rise  in  England  to  an  animated 
confrove'-.y,  which  is  at  this  day  ilividing  the 
ranks  of  l;ibiica!  sch(dars  and  theologians. 

Dionysius,  ti;e  ancierit  opponent  of  the  rnil- 
leimial  doctrine,  peiceiving  that  his  antagon-s^s 
lierived  their  chief  arguments  and  illustrations 
fi<im  the  Apocalypse,  took  u])on  him  to  ileny  that 
that  book  was  written  by  St.  John. 

The  modern  o))poneiits  of  tlie  opinion  seldom 
take  tliis  ground  ;  Imt  allege  that  the  A])ocalyi)se 
(xx.  1-8)  does  not  s))eak  of  Christ  as  leigning 
visibly  and  bodily  upon  the  earth,  but  ol'  his 
S|)iritnal  dominion,  resulting  from  the  spiead  of 
Christianity,  when  it  siiall  at  length  be  univer 
.sally  ilill'used  throu.;hout  the  earth — a  kingdom 
which  sliall  last  a  thousand  years,  here  used  as  a 
round  number  to  denote  many  centuiies,  or  a  long 
jjeriod.  A  modilied  eN])ectation  and  hope,  founded 
substantially  on  this  latter  view,  sometimes  ex- 
hibits itself  in  high-toned  feeling  and  flowing  lan- 
guage, which  nught  lie  taken  for  downright  chili- 
asm,  and  which  has,  indeed,  caused  many  ancient 
writeis  to  beset  down  as  millennarians,  who  cer- 
tainly would  have  refustil  the  designati(in.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  progress  of  this  doctrine  is 
not  to  be  estimated  by  the  numlier  of  those 
who  adopt  the  name  as  a  ilistinctlve  title. 
Believers  in  the  doctrine,  and  advocates  of  it, 
have  been,  and  are  still,  founil  among  all  deno- 
minations; and  the  number  of  the  gifted  and 
holy  men  by  whom  it  has  lieen  entertained,  and 
to  whom  it  has  been  a  well-spring  of  hope  and 
comfort,  entitles  it  to  the  respectful  consi- 
deration even  of  those  who  deem  it  ermneous 
as  a  speculative  opinion.  When  sobeily  en- 
tertained, there  is  nothing  in  it  contrar;''  to 
Chiistian  grace;  and  it  may  safely  be  jiS.icd 
among  the  notions  on  which  Christians  may  al- 
lowably ditl'er.  Neander,  in  his  account  of  this 
doctrine  {Kirchenyesch.,  b.  i.,  ahth.  3,  sec.  1090), 
suggests  the  ini])ortant  caution,  that  we  shotdd 
not  allow  ourselves,  through  di.sgust  at  the  extra- 
vagant visions  of  enthusiasts  about  themillemiium, 
to  decide  against  that  which  we  aie  really  jnstilied 
in  hoping  and  expecting  as  to  the  future  exten- 
sion of  the  kitigdoiri  of  Chiist.  As  the  Ohl  Tes- 
tament contains  an  intimation  of  the  things  in  the 
New,  80  Christianity  contains  an  intimation  of  a 
higher  order  (if  thing.-;  hereafter,  which  it  will  be  the 
nieansof  introducing  ;  l»ut  faiih  must  necessarily 
come  before  siglit.  The  divine  revelations  enable 
us  to  see  a  little  now  and  then  of  this  higher  order, 
but  not  enough  to  form  a  complete  picture.  As 
prophecy  is  always  obsciue  until  its  fidlilment, 
so  must  be  the  last  predictions  of  Chiist  re- 
sjjfcting  the  destiny  of  Ids  church,  until  the  en* 
trance  of  this  higher  order. 

The  doctrine  is  entertained  with  shades  of 
difference  so  numerous,  that  it  is  tliHicult  to  detiiM 
its  characteristics  beyond  the  great  leading  poin; 
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•— fliat  Christ  shall  a^in  come  iti  person  to  live 
Hid  reigii  witti  liis  saints  a  t'lioiisaiid  years  upon 
ttie  eartii.  The  formal  tenets  of  the  inilleiinarians, 
as  a  s*ct,  do  not  materially  dlH'er  IVoiu  the  no- 
tions aheady  deKneil  from  Justin  Maityr.  In  tiie 
most  recent  acco'int  of  these  tenels  (Rupp's  His- 
tory of  the  Religious  DeuomiiiatioHs  of  the 
United  Stales^  1844 j,  in  wliich  (he  articles  are 
written  Ity  memliers  of  liie  liodies  descriheil,  an 
;.  expectation  of  tiie  restoration  of  autediluvian 
•  loiigevitj' iluring  the  millennial  period,  isdeiiuced 
from  Isa.  Ixv.  20,  'The  child  siuiU  ilie  a  hundred 
years  old,'  coupled  with  ver.  23,  ■  As  the  days 
o(  a  tree,  are  llie  days  of  my  people;'  'which,' 
says  tlie  writer,  '  accordinj^  to  tiie  hest  testimony, 
is  from  8<t()  to  lOOO  years  in  Palesline,"  as  if  the 
ages  of  trees  did  not  vary  with  the  S|)ecies,  antl 
as  if  trees  of  the  same  sj>ecies  weie  not  of  the 
same  age  in  Palestine  as  in  other  countries.  Tlie 
same  writer  is  ceitainly  in  error,  in  alleging  that 
niillennarianism  was  the  iloclrine  of  the  Reformers 
and  their  successors,  till  \Vli!tl)y  'introduced  iiito 
the  Protestant  church  a  system  of  spiritualizing 
the  prophecies  to  such  an  extent,  as  lo  leave  little 
to  l)e  aiiticipate<l  in  relation  to  the  personal  reign 
of  David's  greater  son  on  the  throne  of  his  father 
David,  as  king  of  ^on.' 

On  a  topic  so  fiuitl'id  of  controversy,  it  is  im- 
possihle  to  enumerate  a"  the  writers  u])on  it. 
Tlie  following  aie  among  hose  which  have  fallen 
under  our  notice: — Tihtiechon,  Hist.  Chi/tas»ii, 
1667;  Mede,  Works,  ji.  603,  s(iq.  ;  Whithy, 
Treat,  on  Uie  True  Millenium  ;  Daidiez,  Pcrpct. 
Comment,  on  Revel.,  1720;  Gill,  Serm.  on  the 
Glory  of  the  Church,  1752  ;  Corrodi,  Krit. 
Gesch.  d.  Chillasmtcs,  1781-1783  ;  Gregoire, 
Hist.  d£S  Sectcs  Relig.,  ii.  333,  sqq. ;  Bogue, 
Disc,  on  the  Millenium ;  Noel  (Geraril),  En- 
quiry into  tlie  Prospects  of  the  ChriMian 
Church;  Anderson,  Apolog.  for  Millen.  Doct., 
Glasg.  1830;  Irving,  Leaf,  on  the  Revelat , 
1831 ;  Greswell,  Exposition  of  the  Parables; 
1834-5:  Pigou,  The  Millennitnn,  \S37  ;  Millen- 
iarism  Unscriptural,  1S38;  Jeft'ei.son,  The  Millen- 
nium, 1840;  Bush,  77te  jl/i7(f«i/«/M,  Salem  (N.S.), 
1842.  Several  American  writers  on  the  suhject, 
little  known  in  this  country,  are  enumtrated  in 
Rujjp's  Relig.  Denominatiuns,  p.  519. 

MILLET.     [DocHAN.] 

MILLO  (K-1^p  ;  Sept.  ^.Kpa.).  This  word  de- 
notes 'fulness,'  and  is  ap|.lied  to  a  mound  or  ram- 
part, prolialily  as  being  tilled  u])  with  stones  or 
earth.     Hence  it  is  llie  name  given  to 

1.  Pait  of  the  citadel  ol'  Jerusalem,  probably 
the  ramjiart  (2  Sam.  v.  9  ;  1  Kings  ix.  15,  24  ; 
xi.  27  ;  I  Chroii.  xi.  8;  2  Ciiron.  xxxii.  5).  In 
the  last  of  these  texts,  where  David  is  said  to  have 
restored  or  fortified  Millo  '  of  (not  '  in  ')  the  city 
of  David,  the  Sept.  has  tJ»  ava\7]fxu.a  rris  ■n-Sx.etas, 
'the  forlihcation  of  the  city  of  David.' 

2.  The  f  )rtress  in  Shechem.  '  All  the  men  of 
Shechem,  and  all  that  dwelt  in  the  house  of  Millo;' 
that  js,  in  the  castle  or  citaiiel  (Judg.  ix.  6,  20). 

MINISTER,  one  who  acts  as  the  less  (from 
minus  or  minor)  or  inferior  agent,  in  obedience 
or  subservience  to  another,  or  who  serves,  officiates, 
fee,  as  distinguished  I'lom  the  master,  magister 
^from  magis),  or  superior.  The  words  so  trans- 
lated in  the  Old  Testament  are  niK'a  and  vhs 
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(Chald.),  and  in  tlie  New,  Sia/co.'OT,  \fnovpy4t, 
and  u7rrip(r-^s.  1.  miTD,  '  Moses  and  his  mi- 
nister Joshua'  (Exod.  xxiv.  13);  Sept.  irapiff' 
TTj/fois  avTw  ;  Aquila  and  Symni.  o  Xfirovftyos 
auToO;  couip.  Exod.  xxxiii.  II  (Se])t.  depdrra/f^, 
'iijcroiis-j;  Num.  xi.  28  ;  Josh.  i.  I  (Sept.  vwovpy)i% 
MaiKTrf,  Wax.- KiToi^pyvs).  This  Iltlnew  woid 
is  clearly  distinguisiied  from  *T2J/,  whicli  is  tiie! 
more  comprehensive  term  for  stivant  (1  Kirigfj- 
x.  5),  '  Sohimon  s  servants  and  niiiiis'ers,'  wlii^rft 
the  Sept.  reads  iraihttiv  tor  the  former,  and  \fir 
Toupyiif  foi  the  1  liter.  It  is  ajiplied  to  Elisha  ^^ 
minister  to  Elijaii.  2  Kings  vi.  15  (Sept.  KeiTov^-, 
y6s);  comp.  2  Kings  iii.  11;  1  Kings  xix.  21. 
Persons  thus  designated  sonii-limes  sucreetlcd  ti: 
the  office  of  their  principal,  as  did  Joshua  and 
Elisha.  The  word  is  applied  to  the  angels^ 
Ps.  ciii.  21  {KiiTovpyo'i)  ;  coniji.  Ps.  civ.  4;  Heiii 
i.  7  ;  and  see  Stuait's  Comment,  in  Ice.  Both 
the  Hebiew  and  Sept.  words  are  applied  to  the 
Jews  in  their  capacity  as  a  sacred  nation,  '  Meri 
shall  call  you  the  ministers  of  ourGod'  (Isa.  Ixi. 
6);  to  the  priests  (Jer.  xxxiii.  21  ;  Ezek.  xliv.  11  ; 
xlv.  4  ;  Joel  i.  9).  TheGieek  word  is  continued 
in  the  same  sense  in  Luke  i.  23,  and  applied  to 
Christian  teachers,  Acts  xiii.  2;  Rom.  xv.  16; 
and  to  Clirist,  Heb.  viii.  2;  to  the  collectors  of 
the  Roman  tiiliute,  in  conse(pience  of  the  divine 
aniliority  of  political  government, '  they  are  God's 
ministers'  (XiLTovpyoi).  It  was  ajiplied  by  the 
Athenians  to  those  who  administered  tiie  pnbli*: 
ollices  {\eirovpyiai)  at  their  own  expense  (Boeckh, 
StcuUshaush.  der  Athener.  i.  480  ;  ii.  62  ;  Potter's 
Gr.  Ant.  i.  85.  2.  in'pD  (Chald.),  Ezra  vii.  24, 
'  ministers  '  of  religion,  XeiTovpyois  (comp.  JH/Q, 
ver.  19),  though  he  uses  the  word  CITlK'b  in  die 
same  sense,  cli.  viii.  17.  3.  The  word  biaKovos, 
'minister,'  isapjilied  to  Christian  teachers,  1  Cor. 
iii.  5;  2  Cor.  iii.  6  ;  vi.  1 ;  xi.  23;  1  Thess.  iii. 
2;  to  false  teachers,  2  Cor.  xi.  15;  to  Christ, 
Rom.  XV.  »,  16;  Gal.  ii.  17;  to  heathen  magis- 
trates, Rom.  xiii.  4  ;  in  all  which  passages  it  lias 
the  sense  of  a  minister,  assistant,  or  servant  in 
general,  as  in  Matt.  xx.  26  ;  but  it  means  a  par- 
ticular suit  of  minister,  'adeacon,'  in  Philip,  i.  1  ; 
1  Tim.  iii.  8,  12.  The  term  StoLKovoi  denotes 
among  the  Greeks  a  higiier  class  of  si'r\aiits  than 
the  SovKoi  (.\tlien.  x.  192;  Ii.  comp.  Xen.  I.  c. 
Buttm.  Le.cic.  i.  220;  comp.  Matt.  xxii.  13,  and 
Sept.  for  nX'O,  Esth.  i.  10  ;  ii.  2  ;  vi.  3).  4.  uttt^ 
pfTTjs  is  applieil  to  Christian  ministers,  Luke  i.  2; 
Acts  xxvi.  16  ;  2  Cor.  iv.  1.  Josephus  calls  Moses 
TOP  viT-qpiTvy  Qfov,  Antiq  iii.  1.  1.  Kings  are 
so  called  in  Wisd.  vi.  4.  The  word  denotes,  in 
Luke  iv.  20,  the  attendant  in  a  synagogue  who 
handed  the  volume  to  the  reader,  and  returned  it 
to  its  jilace.  In  Acts  xiii.  5  it  is  ajiplied  to 
'John  whose  surname  was  Mark,'  in  his  cajia- 
city  as  an  attendant  or  assistant  on  Barnabas 
and  Saul.  It  primarily  signifies  an  undei- 
rower  on  board  a  galley,  of  the  class  who  useil 
the  longest  oars,  and  consequently  peifoimed  the 
severest  duty,  as  distingnisheil  from  the  dpavlrris, 
the  rower  upon  the  upper  bench  of  the  three, 
and  from  the  ol  vainai,  sailors,  or  the  ein^drai, 
marines  (Dem.  12U9.  11.  It;  comp.  also  1208. 
20:  1214.23;  1216.  13;  Pol.  i.  25.3):  h*nc« 
in  general  a  hand,  agent,  minister,  attendant,  &c. 

J.  F.  D, 
MINCHA,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  bloodlcM 
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oire.iiijjs  (meal,  cakes,  &c.)  presented  in  the 
Tem])le  fOvKBUiNGs]. 

MINNI.     [Armenia.] 

MINNITH  (n''30),  a  town  in  the  country  of 
the  Ammdiiiles  (.Fml-.  xi.  33),  celeliiateil  lor  the 
excellence  of  its  wlie.it,  wliicli  was  exixiite.l  to  tlie 
maikets  of  Tyie  (Kxeli.  xxvii.  17).  It  still  existetl 
in  the  ai,'e  of  Kiisebiiis,  fmir  U.  miles  from  Hesli- 
hon,  on  file  ro;i(l  to  Pliiladeli))Ha  ( 0/jo«)(7.5<.  in 
Maaytd).  Tiie  Sejjt.  seem  to  have  fonnil  ilitKeolty 
in  this  name.  In  .luiiy;.  xi.  33  lliey  subs  itute  tlie 
name  of  tlie  .Anion,  ami  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  17  they 
render  it  liy  /xvpov,  '  m yirli. 

MINT.      [Hki>uos.>ion.] 

3IIR.\CLES.  God  sees  fit  to  carry  on  bis 
common  operations  on  estaUlislied  and  nniform 
princijiles.  Tliese  jwinciples,  whellier  relating  to 
tlie  |;liysical  or  moral  world,  are  called  (he  laws 
of  nature.  And  by  the  laws  of  nature  the  most 
eIlli,^dltened  ])liilosoi>hers  and  divines  have  under- 
stood the  uiufonn  plan  aecordin<j  to  xchkh,  cr 
the  uniform  manner  in  which,  God  exercises  his 
power  throtujIioiU  the  created  universe.  Or  it 
may  l;e  said,  tlie  laws  of  nature  are  the  uniform 
method  in  which  the  jwwers  or  active  priiicijiles, 
which  Goii  has  imparled  to  cieaied  things,  called 
second  or  secondary  causes,  ojjerate  and  iiroduce 
their  ellects.  Or,  accordinij  to  the  lan',niage  of 
84)me,  the  laws  of  nature  are  the  nnifiTm  manner 
-'n  which  events  come  to  pass,  or,  in  which  action 
and  the  results  of  action  among  created  beings 
rake  place.  It  is  evident  that  various  jwweis  and 
IMOjierties  belong  to  tlie  things  which  are  made, 
and  are  inherent  in  lliem,  and  that  nothing  in 
the  creation,  whether  material  or  si>iritna],  wt:uld 
be  what  it  is  without  those  powers  and  properties. 
But  we  know  that  the  existence  of  thing.?,  with 
tlieir  several  jxiwers  and  properties,  was,  at  lirst, 
owing  to  the  ojieration  of  divine  power,  and  that 
tlieir  continued  existence  is  owing  to  the  same 
c.iuse. 

The  above-mentioned  uniform  methotl  of  di- 
vine o])eiation  is  evidently  conducive  to  the  most 
important  ends.  It  manifests  the  immntabte 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  Goil,  and,  in  ways  too 
many  to  be  here  sjiecilied,  jiromotes  the  welfare 
of  his  creatines.  Without  the  influence  of  this 
uniformity, lational  beings  would  have  no  elTectual 
motive  to  elVort.  and  the  alVairs  of  the  universe, 
intelligent  and  unintelligent,  would  be  in  a  state 
»f  total  confusion.  And  this  general  fact  may 
be  considered  as  a  sutficient  reason  why  God,  in 
tlie  common  course  of  his  providence,  has  adopted 
a  uniform  method  of  operation  in  preference  to 
any  other. 

But  if,  in  conducting  the  atTairs  of  his  great 
empire,  God  sees,  in  any  particular  case,  as  good 
a  reason  for  a  deviation  fiom  this  uniform  oriler. 
as  there  is  generally  for  uniformity,  tliat  is,  if 
tiie  glory  of  his  attributes  and  the  good  of  his 
creatures  require  it— and  no  one  can  say  that 
sucli  a  case  may  not  occur— then,  unquestionably, 
the  unchangeable  God  will  cause  sucli^  a  devia- 
tion; in  other  words,  will  work  miracles: — 
miracles  being  ejects  which  are  produced,  or 
events  whicii  take  ])lace,  in  a  manner  not  cor>- 
formeil  to  the  common  laws  of  nature,  and  wliich 
cannot  be  accounted  for  according  to  those  laws. 
In  the  case  supposeil,  if  God  should  not  depart 
f.otn  hi»    wual    course,  and  work  miracles,  he 
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would  not  show  tlie  same  regard  as  he  ordinarily 
does  to  his  own  glory  and  tiie  good  of  his  crea> 
tuies.  On  the  coiuiitioii,  then,  here  s;i|)j'«s€-d, 
there  is  a  strong  and  decided  presmnjtion  in 
favour  of  jniraculou!?  operations;  and  it  would 
contradict  our  best  views  of  the  rninnutable  per- 
fection of  GikI,  to  suppose  lliat  they  wil  not  take 
place. 

It  is  admitted  that  no  man,  apart  from  tiie 
knowledge  of  facts,  could  ever,  by  nii-re  leason- 
ing,  Iiave  arrived  at  a  conlitlenf  lielief,  that  fiie 
conjuncture  sujiposed  would  certainly  occin'. 
But  to  us,  who  i»now  that  mankind  are  so  de- 
jiraved  and  wretched,  and  fliaf  the  ellorls  of 
htiman  wisdom  to  obtain  relief  have  been  fn  vain, 
the  im]>ortance  of  a  s|iecial  divine  interposition 
is  very  apparent.  And  being  informed  what  flie 
jilan  is,  which  a  mercifiil  God  has  adopted  for 
our  recovery  to  holiness  ami  hai)piiic"~s.  and  being 
satislied  that  this  jitan,  so  jjerfectly  suited  to  the 
end  in  view,  could  never  liave  been  discovered 
by  man,  ami  never  executed,  except  by  a  divine 
dis[iensafioH  involving  miracles,  we  conclude, 
that  the  introduction  of  a  new  atid  miraculous 
dispensation  was  in  the  highest  degree  an  honour 
to  God  and  a  blessing  to  tiie  world.  It  is  clear 
that  man  could  not  liave  heeu  sjvwl  without  it.  The 
divine  government  proceeditrg  according  to  the 
original  law  of  jii.<rfice,  would  have  left  no  hojje 
for  transgressors.  If  man  is  to  be  saved,  there 
must  k>e  a  dejiarfure  fr.  im  the  original  laws  of  a 
moral  government.  There  must  be  a  new  dis- 
jiensation,  and  that  new  dispensation  must  be 
made  known  to  man:  because,  willrout  Itnowing 
it,  man  could  not  enjoy  its  benefits.  The  work 
of  saving  a  lost  world  eannot  be  accomplished 
while  the  world  remains  wholly  ignotatit  of  the 
grace  which  saves.  But  the  recjuisite  knowledge 
can  never  be  reacheil  by  any  of  our  natural 
faculties,  and  never  comrnnnicafed  to  us  by  any 
thing  in  cieatron.  It  must  come  from  God,  and 
that  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Now  Goil  is 
able,  if  he  please,  liy  a  stipernatural  iiiHnei.'ce,  to 
impart  the  requisite  knowleilge  diiectly  to  every 
linman  being.  But  this  moile  of  imjiarting  know- 
ledge would  itself  be  miraculous,  as  it  would  be 
entirely  beyond  what  any  hnman  mind  would  be 
capable  of  in  the  use  of  ordinary  means.  But  it 
is  manifest  that  such  a  mode  of  imparting  know- 
ledge is  not  in  fact  the  mode  wiiich  God  has 
chosen,  and  that  .it  would  not  be  well  suited  to 
the  ends  of  divine  wisdom.  The  method  of 
divhie  aiijiointment,  as  set  forth  in  the  sacred 
volume,  is  tlraf  of  making  a  revelation  to  a  num- 
ber of  individuals,  who  are  to  write  and  ])ublish 
jt  for  tiie  benelit  of  tlie  world.  This  revelation  to 
individuals  is  made  in  such  a  nr>anue>' as  renders 
it  certain  to  their  minds,  that  the  revelation  is 
from  God.  But  how  can  tliat  revelation  be  made 
available  to  others?  It  will  not  answer  the  j)ur^ 
pose  for  tliose  who  receive  it  merely  to  declare 
that  God  has  made  such  a  revelation  to  them,  and 
authorized  them  to  proclaim  it  to  their  fellow 
creatures.  For  how  sliall  we  know  that  they  are 
not  deceivers?  Or  if  their  charaeter  is  sucn  as 
to  repel  any  suspicion  of  this  kiixl,  bow  shall  w« 
know  that  they  are  not  themselves  deceived,-  ivs 
it  is  no  iniconimon  thing  for  a  niaix,  even  a  gouil 
man,  to  be  misled  by  enthusiastic  iu^pIe.ssi.on^,  w 
in  some  other  way?  How  sliall  we  coiue  to  fe<?! 
entire  conlidence   in  the   truth  au  i   divine  au- 
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i^Iority  of  what  iudividnuls  say  lias  been  revealed 
CO  them  fiuin  G(nl  ?  Have  we  not  a  liglit,  nay, 
dre  we  nut  lunind  in  tlnty,  to  ask  for  evidence? 
I5ut  what  evidence  will  sutiice?  The  rejily  is 
olivioiis.  The  re\  elation,  in  order  to  be  of  use  to 
us,  as  it  is  to  those  who  receive  it  directly  from 
God,  must  not  only  be  declared  by  them  to  lis, 
but  must  have  a  divine  alteat.ition.  In  other 
words,  those  who  declare  it  to  us  muat  show, 
by  some  incontestable  iiroof,  tliit  it  is  from  God. 
Such  proof  is  found  in  a  miracle.  If  an  event 
takes  place  whicii  we  know  to  be  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  we  at  once  recognise  it  as  the 
special  actofhimwiu)  is  the  Gml  of  nature,  and 
who  alone  can  suspend  its  laws,  and  produce 
efl'ects  in  another  way.  The  evidence  of  a  direct 
interposition  of  God  given  in  tliis  way  is  irresist- 
ible. No  man,  no  inlidel,  could  witness  an  ob- 
vious miracle,  without  being  struck  with  awe, 
and  recognising  (lie  finaer  of  God.  What  would 
become  of  the  scepticism  of  a  Hiuneor  a  Voltaire, 
sliould  he  go  to  the  grave  where  a  father  or  lirolher 
ba<l  been  buried  for  years,  and  see  him  wake  up 
to  life  and  come  forth  at  the  word  of  a  divine 
messenger'?  What  w  11  become  of  his  scepticism, 
when  he  himself,  after  having  slept  in  death 
thousands  of  years,  siiall  rise  from  the  dead,  and 
shall  see  others  rise  around  him?  In  a  miracle, 
God  works,  and  shows'  iis  his  hand,  speaks,  and 
causes  us  to  hear  his  voice,  as  j)lainly  as  if  he 
should  instantly,  before  our  astonished  eye.s, 
create  a  new  sun  in  the  exjianse  of  hea\en,  or  in 
a  voice  as  loud  as  thunder  should  speak  ilistinct 
and  intelligible  words  in  our  ears. 

In  respect  to  the  subject  belbre  us,  there  is  a 
manifest  and  wide  dilfeience  between  a  miiacle 
and  any  event  which  is  referable  to  the  laws  of 
nature.  Let  a  man  come  to  us  and  say,  that 
such  a  doctrine  has  been  made  known  to  him  by 
special  revelation.  It  may  jiroperly  be  our  first 
inquiry,  whether  the  doctrine  leferied  to,  for  ex- 
ample, tlie  deity  of  Christ,  or  the  truth  of  the 
Newt.jnian  philosophy,  is  supported  by  other 
evidence  If  so,  we  receive  it  on  the  ground  of 
lli.it  other  evidence,  not  because  lie  tells  us  that  it 
was  revealed  to  him.  But  sup])()se  that  there  is 
no  other  eviiience,  and  that  if  we  receive  it,  we 
must  receive  it  on  the  ground  of  his  declaration. 
We  look  then  for  e\  idence  that  his  declaration  is 
true.  \\  e  say  to  him,  jirove  that  you  ate  a  jiro- 
jiliet  sent  f.om  God,  and  that  this  doctrine  has 
lieen  revealed  to  yon  from  above.  He  under- 
takes to  give  the  ]iroof  requiied,  and  he  says,  the 
Hudson  river,  or  the  Danube,  which  is  now  liquid, 
siiall,  to  a  considerable  depth,  become  a  solid 
mass,  befo'c  the  eiid  of  January  ;  and  thus  niy 
claim  to  a  S])ecial  revelation  shall  be  coiiKrmed. 
We  leply  to  him, — why  not  make  it  a  solid  mass 
now  in  the  midst  of  summer?  And  why  n^t 
freeze  up  a  river  in  the  ton  id  zone?  A  man  who 
has  had  no  revelation  can  do  all  that  you  under- 
*.ake.  He  may  say,  he  will  bring  aliout  a  total 
eclipse  of  the  sun  at  such  a  time  (having  found 
out  the  right  time).  We  (ell  him  to  bring  about 
•uch  an  eclipse  in  the  old  of  the  moon,  and  we 
will  yield  to  his  jiretensions. 

It  is  clear  tiiat  no  event,  which  can  be  ac- 
counted for  on  natural  principles,  can  prove  a 
•upernatural  interjiositicn,  or  contain  a  divine 
Kttestaticn  to  the  truth  o(  a  pniphet's  claim.  But 
when  we  look  at  au  event  which  cannot  be  traced 
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to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  is  clearly  above  them, 
such  as  the  burning  of  the  wood  upon  the  altal 
in  the  case  of  Elijahs  co))troveisy  witli  the  false 
]irophets,  or  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  we 
cannot  avoid  the  conviction,  that  the  Lord  o* 
heaven  and  earth  does,  by  such  a  miracle,  give 
his  testimony,  that  Elijah  is  his  iirojiliet,  and  that 
Jesus  is  the  Messiah.  The  evidence  arising  from 
miracles  is  so  striking  and  conclusive,  lliat  there 
is  no  way  for  an  iniidel  to  ev  ide  it,  hut  to  deny 
the  existence  of  miracles,  and  to  hold  lliat  all  the 
events  called  miraculous  may  be  accounted  for 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

Hume  arrays  %unform  cxpciieiwe  against  the 
credibility^  of  miracles.  But  Ilieshanow  sophistry 
of  his  argument  has  been  fully  exjiosed  liv  Cami>- 
bell,  Paley,  and  many  oliiers.  We  inquire  wiiat 
and  how  much  he  means  liy  unifurin  experience. 
Does  he  mean  his  own  experience?  But  liecaiise 
Ae  has  never  witnessed  a  miracle,  does  it  follow 
tliat  others  have  not  ?  Does  he  mean  the  uniform 
experience  of  the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  But 
how  does  he  know  that  llie  expeiience  of  asmaller 
part  has  not  been  dilTeient  from  that  of  the 
greater  ]iart?  Does  he  mean,  then,  tlie  uniform 
experience  of  all  mankind  in  all  ages?  How 
then  does  his  argument  stand  ?  He  undertakes 
to  jiiove  that  no  man  has  ever  witnessed  or  ex- 
jieiienced  a  miracle,  and  his  real  argument  is, 
that  no  one  has  ever  witnessed  or  experienced  it. 
In  other  words,  to  prove  that  there  has  never  been 
a  miracle,  he  asserts  that  there  never  has  lieen  a 
miracle.  This  is  thejiature  of  his  argument — 
an  instance  of  petitio  principii,  whicli  a  man 
of  Hume's  logical  jioweis  would  never  have 
resoited  to,  had  it  not  lieen  for  his  enmity  to 
religion. 

If  it  is  said  that  the  ordinary  exjierience  of 
mankind  in  general  contradicts  (he  idea  of  a 
miracle,  it  is  said  without  due  consideration. 
The  experience  or  testimony  of  any  number  of 
men  cannot  be  regarded  as  contradictory  to  the 
experience  or  testimony  of  other  men,  unless  (lie 
experience  or  testimony  of  both  parlies  relate  to 
the  same  event,  and  to  the  same  ))lace  and  time 
of  its  occurrence.  Ten  tl  ousand  Romans  might 
have  said  that  no  such  thing  as  the  murder  of 
Julius  Caesar  had  ever  taken  place  within  their 
observation  or  experience,  and  their  testimony 
might  have  been  true;  but  how  would  their  tes- 
timony have  contradicted  the  testimony  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  iaial  dted  of  his  muidereis? 
Tliere  is  no  contradiction  between  two  witnesses, 
or  two  sets  of  witnesses,  if  the  testimony  of  both 
may  be  true.  Suppose  two  men  testify  liefore  a 
court  of  justice,  that,  at  such  a  time,  naming  the 
hour  and  the  minute,  and  in  such  a  room,  naming 
the  very  part  of  the  room,  they  saw  a  man  murder 
his  father  by  stabbing  him.  Now  1<  t  tliree  o(her 
men  come  forward  and  testify  (hat  they  often  saw 
the  father  and  son  together,  but  never  witnessed 
any  act  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  son.  Here 
is  no  contrailiction  of  testimonies ;  for  both  may 
be  true.  But  let  the  three  witnesses  testify  tliai 
they  were  jiresent  at  the  very  time  and  place  re 
ferred  to ;  that  they  saw  the  father  and  son  to- 
gether in  the  room,  and  the  par(  of  the  room  men- 
tioned by  the  two  witnesses;  that  the  son  had  no 
instrument  in  his  hand;  and  that  the  father  waa 
attacked  suddenly  with  apoplexy,  and  died  is 
the  arms  of  his  sou.     Here  you  have  contradic* 
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tory  tesfimoJiIes,  ami  liotli  cannot  lie  true.  The 
testimony  of  ;il  generations  antecedent  to  the  time 
cf  Christ,  tliat  tiiey  had  never  seen  a  man  who 
had  been  dead  and  hmieil  tor  some  days,  raised 
to  life  hy  a  word  of  command;  and  the  lesti- 
rtiony  of  tlie  f^reater  part  of  the  Jewisli  nation  ;it 
that  tiitjp,  that  tiiey  had  seen  no  such  tiling  as  the 
re-inrection  of  La/arns.  would  not  have  Ciintra- 
dicted  the  testimony  of  tiie  few  wlio  declared  tliat 
they  we:e  present  and  witnessed  his  resurrecfi..n. 
The  Irulli  of  the  firmer  testimonies  woiild  not 
iiave  dis|)roved  the  truth  of  tlie  last.  So  much 
for  the  ai|;ument  of  Hume.  After  all,  he  seems 
to  admit  that  a  miracle  may  be  credible,  if  it  is 
not  vvowjlit  ill  faroar  of  religion  ;  wbereas  it 
would  ha\e  been  iimcii  nearer  the  truth,  had  he 
said,  a  miracle  is  credible,  if  il  ii  wrought  in 
favour  of  religion. 

The  miraculous  events  recorded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, pa::iciilaily  those  which  took  place  in  the 
times  of  Moses  and  Christ,  have  all  the  maiks 
which  are  tiecessai  y  to  prove  tliem  to  have  been 
matters  of  fact,  and  wortliy  of  full  credit,  antl  to 
distinguish  them  from  tiie  feats  of  jugglers  and 
imposf^)rs.  This  has  lieen  siunvii  veiy  satisfac- 
torily by  Leslie.  Paley,  Douglas,  and  many 
others.  These  mincles  took  place  in  tiie  most 
public  manner,  and  in  the  presence  of  many  wit- 
nesses; so  that  tiiere  was  opportimity  to  subject 
them  to  the  mo>t  searching  scrutiny.  Good  men 
and  bail  men  were  able  and  disposed  to  examine 
tliern  thoroughly,  and  to  prove. them  to  have  been 
impostures,  if  they  iiad  been  so.  Why  did  not 
the  scribes  and  piiaiisees  and  uilers,  who  were  so 
full  of  zeal  against  the  leligion  of  Jesns,  adopt 
the  most  natural  antl  ellectual  means  of  prevent- 
ing its  growing  in(l\ience?  Why  did  they  not 
bring  Jesus  and  his  disciples  to  a  fair  trial  before 
a  proper  tribunal,  and  prove  them  to  be  de- 
ceivers? 

A  large  number  of  men,  of  unquestionaiile 
honesty  and  intelligiiice,  constantly  atiirmed  that 
the  miiacles  took  place  befoie  their  eyes.  And 
some  of  these  original  witnesses  wrote  and  jiul)- 
Jished  ili^tories  of  the  facts,  in  the  places  where' 
they  were  alleged  to  have  occinied,  and  near  the 
time  of  their  occuircnce.  In  these  histories  it 
was  opeidv  asserted  that  the  mira::les,  as  de- 
scribed, were  pnl)licly  known  and  acknowledged 
to  have  taken  p  ace;  and  this  no  one  took  upon 
liim  to  contradict,  or  to  cpiestion.  Moreover, 
many  [lersons  wlio  stood  fortli  as  witnesses  of 
these  miracles  jiasscd  their  lives  in  labours,  ilan- 
gers,  and  suHeiings,  in  attestation  of  the  accounts 
they  delivered,  anil  solely  in  consequence  of  their 
belief  of  the  truth  of  those  accounts  ;  and,  from 
the  same  motixe,  they  voluntaiily  submitled  to 
tiew  lubs  of  fomiuct ;  while  notliing  like  this  is 
true  res[>ecting  any  otiier  pretended  miracles  (see 
Puley's  Evidences').  Paley  attaches  great  im- 
jwrtance,  and  that  very  justly,  to  these  ]iositions; 
and  he  says  he  should  lielieve  in  the  reality  of 
miracles  in  any  other  case,  if  attended  with  the 
circumstances  which  distinguished  the  miracles 
of  Cinist.  And  il  any  one  calls  assent  to  such 
evidence  credulity,  it  is  incimdient  on  him  to 
produce  examples  in  uhich  the  same  evidence 
has  turned  out  to  lie  fallacious. 

In  comparing  the  evidence  for  Christian  mi- 
racles witli  tliat  which  can  be  oll'eied  in  favour 
of  aoy   Dther  miracles,  it  is  proper,  as  the  same 
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author  shows,  to  lay  out  of  the  case  stich  accourta 

as  the  following: — 

1.  It  is  projier  to  lay  out  of  the  case  si.':k 
accounts  of  sujiernatural  events  as  are  writte;;  a 
long  time  after  their  alleged  occurrence.  On 
this  principle,  we  may  at  once  set  aside  the 
miracidous  story  of  Pythagoras,  the  fables  of  tiie 
heroic  ages,  a  great  part  of  the  accounts  of 
Popish  s.iints,  and  the  miracles  of  A]iolloiiius 
Tvanaeiis.  And  tliis  circumstance  is  shown  to  lie 
of  special  value  in  regarit  to  the  history  of  Ig- 
natius Lovola.  His  life,  written  liy  a  comjianion 
of  his,  who  was  one  of  tlie  oider  of  the  Jesuits, 
was  jiublibhed  about  lifteen  years  al'ter  his  death 
The  author  of  tliis  biography,  so  far  from  ascrili- 
ing  miracles  to  Ignatius,  states  the  reasons  why 
he  was  not  invested  with  any  sucli  jiower.  Abou 
sixty  years  after,  the  Jesuits,  wishing  to  exalt  the 
character  of  their  founder,  began  to  attiiliute  to 
him  a  catalogue  of  miracles,  which  could  not 
then  be  distinctly  ilisproied,  and  which  those  who 
ruled  in  tlie  church  were  disposed  to  admit  upon 
(he  slighte  t  eviiience. 

2.  '  We  may  lay  out  of  the  case  accounts  pub- 
lished in  one  country  of  what  pa>se<l  in  a  distant 
country,  without  any  proof  that  such  accounts 
were  received  or  known  at  home."  It  is  greatly 
in  favour  of  Christianity  that  the  history  of 
Christ  was  first  ]iublislied,  and  his  church  first 
jilanted  in  the  place  where  he  lived,  and  wronglit 
miracles,  and  (lied.  But  most  of  the  miracles  of 
ApolloniusTyanajus  are  related  to  have  been  per- 
fbimed  in  India;  while  we  have  no  evidence  that 
the  history  of  those  miracles  was  ever  jiulilished, 
or  that  the  miracles  were  ever  heard  of,  in  India. 
This  matter  is  satisfactorily  treated  by  Douglas 
ill  his  Criterion. 

3.  We  ought  to  lay  out  of  the  case  transient 
rumours.  On  the  fiist  publication  of  atiy  story, 
unless  we  are  personally  acquainted  with  the  fact 
referred  to,  we  cannot  know  whether  it  is  true  cr 
false.  We  look  for  its  confirmation,  its  increas- 
ing notoriety,  and  its  permanency,  and  for  subse- 
quent accounts  in  ditlerent  tonus,  to  gi\e  it  sup- 
port. In  this  respect  the  miracles  recoided  in 
Scripture  are  presented  before  us  in  the  most 
favourable  liglit. 

4.  We  lay  out  of  the  ca.se  what  may  be  called 
naked  history, — history  (iiund  merely  in  a  book, 
unattended  with  any  evitUiice  that  the  accounfa 
given  ill  the  book  were  credited  and  acted  upon 
at  the  time  when  the  events  are  said  to  have  oc- 
curreti,  and  unsupported  by  any  collateral  or 
subsequent  testimony,  or  by  any  imjiortant  vi- 
silile  elVerts.  We  see  here  what  singular  advan- 
tage attends  the  history  of  the  miracles  of  Christ. 
That  history  is  combined  with  permanent  Chris- 
tian institutions ;  with  the  time  and  place,  and 
circumstances  of  the  origin  and  jirogress  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  collected  from  other  history; 
with  its  prevalence  to  the  jiresent  day;  with  the 
fact  of  our  Jiresent  books  having  been  received  by 
the  advocates  of  Christianity  from  the  first;  with 
a  great  variety  of  subsequent  books  referring  to 
the  transactions  recorded  in  the  four  Gospels,  and 
containing  accounts  of  the  efl'ects  which  flowed 
frotri  the  belief  of  those  transactions — those  subse- 
quent books  having  been  written  with  very  difl'er- 
ent  views, '  so  disagreeing  as  to  repel  tiie  s  ispicioD 
of  confederacy,  aiul  yet  so  agreeing  as  tc  show 
tliat  they  were  founded  in  a  common  urigio.' 
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ft.  We  lay  out  of  tlie  case  storips  of  siiper- 
oatiii'al  events  iiim)ii  w  icli  nolliing  depends,  and 
in  Mliicli  no  interest  is  involveii — stories  wliicli 
require  only  an  imioU-nt  assent,  and  which  pass 
from  one  to  another  without  examination.  How 
ditVerent  are  the  acc.oimts  of  the  miracles  of 
Clirist !  Those  accounts,  if  true,  decided  the 
most  momentous  qnestinns  iijion  whicli  'he  im- 
mortal mind  can  fix.  \^'ho  could  Ije  indilVertnt 
and  careles-s  in  suili  a  case  as  this?  Whoever 
entertained  tiie  account  of  these  miracles,  wliether 
Jew  or  Gentile,  could  nut  avoid  tlie  following; 
redection  :  '  If  these  tiiiuLrs  he  true,  I  must  sur- 
render the  principles  in  wiiicli  I  have  heeii  brought 
u]),  the  religion  in  whieli  my  fathers  lived  and 
died."  Anii  wtio  would  do  this?  Who  would 
give  up  liis  most  favourite  opinions,  and  his  for- 
mer way  oflife,  and  adopt  n^w  lules,  and  new 
liabits,  and  a  new  course  of  conduct,  and  en- 
counter the  severest  sul1'erin<;s,  u]x>n  a  mere  idle 
report,  or,  indeed,  without  the  most  serious  con- 
sideration, and  the  fullest  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  history  in  which  he  confided  ? 

6.  We  lay  aside  all  those  events  which  can  he 
accounted  for  by  a  heated  irnagination,  false  p:  r- 
cejjfion,  momentary  insanity,  or  any  other  natuiiil 
principle.  Now,  although  we  may,  in  some 
cases,  he  in  doubt,  wiiellier  tlie  events  which  take 
place  can  lie  resolved  into  the  common  powers 
of  nature,  no  doubt  can  lemainasto  thepiinci- 
pal  uiiracles  of  (  Inist.  If  a  jeison  bom  lilind 
is,  by  a  word,  restored  to  sigiit,  or  a  man  un- 
questionably dead  restored  to  life,  or  if  a  con- 
version takes  place,  with  the  accompanying  cir- 
cumstances and  the  permanent  consequences  of 
that  of  Paul,  we  are  sure  that  the  event  must  he 
ascribed  to  a  supernatural  cause. 

It  appears,  tiien,  tliai  after  the  various  clas  es 
of  events  above-mentioned  have  been  excluded, 
'.he  miracles  recorded  in  Scrijiture  remain,  with 
all  the  characteristics  of  supernatural  events, 
showing  the  special  piesence  and  exfraortlinary 
agency  of  God,  aid  containing  his  direct  testi- 
mony in  faviiur  of  the  doctrines  to  wliicli  they 
refer.  Hence  we  see  the  piujiiiet)'  and  the  ]»  r- 
fect  conclusiveness  of  the  ajipeal  whicii  Jesus 
often  made  to  his  works  .-xs  proof  of  Ids  Messi.ih- 
shi)) :  '  The  woiks  that  1  do  in  my  Father  s  name, 
they  hear  witness  if  me;"  again,  'Tlie  woiks 
that  I  do,  bear  witness  of  me,  that  the  I'ather  has 
sent  me.'  These  miraculous  works  ueie  as  really 
a  divine  attestation  to  the  Messialiship  of  Jesus, 
as  that  voice  which  God  uttered  from  heaven, 
'  This  is  my  beloVMi  Son,  hear  ye  him." 

It  lias  lieeii  a  long  agitated  question,  whether 
miracles  have  ever  been  wrought,  or  can  be  con- 
jistently  supposed  to  be  wrought,  by  apostate 
spirits. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  here,  that  it  would  be 
evidently  inconsistent  with  (he  character  of  God 
to  empower  or  to  sutler  wicked  beings  to  work  mi- 
'•acles  in  support  of  fnlseJiuod,  Miracles,  sup- 
nosing  them  not  to  be  wrought  at  random,  Itut  'o 
contain  a  tlivine  attestation,  must  go  to  supjiort 
the  trulii.  Neither  wicked  beings  nor  good 
beings  can  overwork  them  in  stick  amanner  that 
they  shall  avail  to  give  countenance  to  eiror, 
and  thus  nullity  the  cleaiest  and  most  stiiking 
evidence  which  can  be  gi\en  in  support  of  the 
truth  of  a  sjiecial  divine  communication.  Ba- 
laam waa  a  real  prophet ;  that  is,  he  was  endued 
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with  supernatural  knowledge,  and  enaWeU  to  pre- 
dict the  good  which  was  to  come  uixin  the  people 
of  God.  His  su])ematural  foresight  availed  to 
make  known  the  trulli — as  really  so  as  though  l)« 
had  been  a  goo<l  man.  Yea,  the  divine  testi- 
mony ill  that  case  was  attended  wit'i  one  pecnliai 
advantage,  namely,  that  BaKuim  w,m  constrained 
i)y  divine  infiuence  to  jKonounce  a  blessing  upon 
Israel  against  both  bis  inteiest  antl  his  iiiclina-' 
tii.n.  And  if  wicked  spliits  in  the  time  of  Clu  is! 
had  power  to  jirodiice  preternatural  eU'ects  u|ion 
the  minds  or  liodies  of  men,  and  if  those  ellects 
aie  to  be  ranked  among  real  miracles  (which, 
however,  we  do  not  atl'itm),  still  ihe  enil  of  mi- 
racles is  not  coritiavened.  For  those  very  ojiera- 
tions  of  e\  il  spiiifs  were  under  the  ciiitrol  of 
tlivine  providence,  and  were  made  in  two  ways 
to  .subserve  the  cause  of  C'hiist.  First  ;  they  fur- 
nished an  occasion,  as  doubtless  they  were  de- 
signed to  do,  for  Chiisttosiiow  his  power  over 
evil  spiiits,  and,  by  his  saj^rior  miracles,  to  give 
anew  proof  of  his  Messialiship.  Secondly;  the 
evil  spiiits  themselves  weie  conslrainetl  to  give 
their  testimony,  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ,  the 
Holy  One  of  Isiael — a  very  dilVerei.t  mailer  from 
what  it  would  have  been  if  lliej  had  declaied  tlial 
Jesus  was  an  im)X)Stor,  and  had  luideiluken  to 
support  their  declaration  by  supernal  in  a!  woiks. 

Insteid,  theiefore,  of  attempting  to  jirove  ab- 
solutely, as  some  writers  have  done,  that  evil 
sjiirlts  have  never  had  )»wei,  and  never  l>een  )>er- 
niiited,  in  any  case,  to  do  suieinutural  woiks, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  saying,  that  God 
has-  never  given  them  power,  and  never  ])er- 
mitted  them  to  tlo  sucli  woiks  in  such  eirciim- 
sta>ices,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  losujijxut  error, 
or  in  any  way  to  discredit  divine  truth.  This 
being  the  case,  it  will  not  detiact  at  all  from  the 
weight  of  the  testimony  which  Go»i  gives  by  mi- 
racles to  the  truth  of  any  sii))eriiatural  revelation, 
if.  in  some  instances,  he  should  see  tit  to  emjwwer 
evil  s])iiits  to  do  miiaculous  woiks^w  tie  sutna 
Jioly  ends — tlius  making  use  of  the  agency  of 
e\il  sjiiiits,  as  well  as  of  good  men,  to  promote  the 
cause  of  righteousness  and  truth. 

."Xs  to  the  tine  when  the  miraculous  disjiensa- 
tion  ceasfd,  we  can  only  remark,  that  the  power 
of  working  miracles,  which  b(  longed  pre-emi- 
nently to  Christ  and  his  apostles,  and,  iti  inferior 
degrees,  to  many  othi  r  Chiisliaiis  in  the  aposto- 
lic age.  sulisided  gradually.  After  the  great 
object  of  su])ernatural  «oiks  was  ;iceo>iiplijhed 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Christian  leligion, 
wilh  all  its  sacred  truths,  and  iis  divinely  ajr- 
]ioinled  institutions,  during  the  life  of  Chiist  and 
[lis  apostles,  theie  aj)iiears  to  have  been  no  farther 
occasion  for  miracles,  and  no  satisfactory  evidence 
that  they  actually  occuried. 

If  the  inquiry  is  made,  whether  in  the  future 
advancement  of  Christ's  kingdom  and  the  con- 
version of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  miraculous  inter- 
positions are  to  iie  expected,  our  reply  is,  that  this 
must  be  referred  entliely  to  the  sovereign  wisdom 
of  God.  It  does,  indeed,  seem  quite  evident, 
tliat  the  grand  design  and  ajipropriate  intlueiice 
of  miracles  have  been  already  realised  in  the 
coidiimation  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  the 
Ciiri.'ttian  religion.  And  it  has  become  more  and 
more  evident,  that  the  Gospel  may  be  jirupagated, 
and  men  in  all  circumstances  conveited,  by  the 
power  of  divine   truth,   and  the  lenewiug  of  tb( 
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Holy  S{)Irit,  witliout.  atiy  resort  to  mif;ick«. 
From  tliese  and  other  cmi  si  derations  we  very  na- 
turally infer,  that  the  recurrence  of  a  mirai-iilous 
(I'lspeiisatioti  is  not  ivquiied  in  order  to  liie  com- 
oletion  of  the  Saviour's  work;  still  it  is  not  for 
IIS  f«  decide  this  [mint  As  Christians,  we  oii^ht 
to  kcf[i  ill  remembianre  tliat  G,)d  ■<:  ways  are  not 
as  our  ivavs,  and  to  clierish  such  a  state  of  mind, 
th.it  il'(>oJ  should  at  any  time  see  lit,  lor  the  glory 
of  his  name  and  tiie  sanation  of  men,  to  repeat 
tlie  Wonderful  works  whicli  he  wrougiit  in  former 
davs,  or  te  ])er(ortn  any  other  unquesticfuahle 
miracles,  we  may  not  turn  away  (iom  them  in 
sulleji  uuhelief,  liut  triay  hail  them  as  ]irecious 
tokens  of  God  s  sjjecial  favour,  and  evidences  of 
isis  gracious  desi^^u  ti)  give  new  success  to  tiie 
Go'jpel,  and  an  enhu'j^emerit  and  prosperity  never 
before  experienced  to  the  kingdom  of  rigliteous- 
iiess  and  peace. — L.  \V. 

MI  III  AM  (C^IP,  bitterness;  Sept.  Mapia/i  ; 
J(«ej)iius.  Ma/jia^cTj),  sister  of  Moses  and  Aaron, 
and  supposed  to  lie  the  same  that  watched  her 
infant  iirotlier  wiien  exposed  on  the  Nile;  in  which 
case  she  was  proba(»ly  ten  or  twelve  years  old  at 
tli«  time  (Kxod.  ii.  4,  sq.).  When  the  Israelites 
left  E^yitt,  Miriam  naturaUy  became  the  leading 
Wstntiin  among  them.  Slie  is  called  '  a  prophetess' 
(Kxod.  XV.  20).  Aftev  the  passage  of  the  Rfd  Seji, 
she  led  the  music,  dance,  and  song,  with  winch 
the  wometi  celebrated  their  deliverance  (Kk(kI.  xv. 
20-22).  The  arrival  of  Moses"  wife  in  the  caiup 
septus  to  have  created  in  lier  an  imseemly  dread 
of  losing  lier  iiiHnence  and  ]iositioii,  and  led  iier 
into  complaints  of  and  daiigeious  reflections  upon 
Moses,  in  wliicti  Aaron  joined.  For  this  she  was 
smitten  with  iepiitsy,  and,  althou'^h  healed  at  the 
intercession  of  Moses,  was  exc5nde<i  fjr  seven 
days  from  tlie  camp  (Num.  xii.:  Deut.  xxiv.  9). 
Her  death  took  jilace  in  the  (irst  month  of  the 
foj-tieth  yeiir  al"ler  the  Exodus,  at  (he  encampment 
of  Kadesh-bartiea  (Num.  xx.  1),  where  lier 
ie])ul<-hr€  was  stili  to  be  «eeu  in  the  time  of 
Eusebius. 

MIRROR  (nSnD,  Exod.  xxxviii.  8;  ^N"l, 
Job  xxxii.  8).  Jn  the  first  of  these  fMssages  the 
mirrors   iu  the   possession  of  tiie  women   of  the 


Israelites,  when  they  quittevi  Egypt,  are  described 
as  l-eing  of  brass ;  for  '  the  laver  of  lirass,  and  tM 
foot  of  it,'  are  made  fjom  them.  In  tiie  secoiidi 
tiie  firmament  is  comjjared  to  '  a  mi)lten  mirror.' 
In  fact,  all  tiie  miirors  used  in  ancient  times  were 
of  metal  ;  and  as  tliose  of  the  Helirew  women 
in  the  wilderness  were  brought  out  of  E:.;y]it,  they 
were  doubtless  of  tiie  same  kind  as  those  wliich 
have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  that  ('ountiy, 
and  many  of  which  now  exist  in  our  museiliia 
and  collections  of  Egyptian  antiquities.  These 
aie  of  mixed  metals,  cliiefiy  copper,  most  cai'e- 
fuUy  wrought  au<l  liighiy  polished;  an  I  so  ad- 
miraldy  (Hd  the  skill  of  tiie  Egyptians  succeed 
ill  the  composition  of  metal.s,  that  this  substitute 
foronr  modern  looking-glass  was  susceptible  of  a 
lustre  which  has  even  been  partially  revived  at 
(he  present  day  in  some  of  tliose  discovered  at 
Thebes,  though  buried  in  the  eartli  for  so  many 
centuries.  The  mirror  itself  was  nearly  round, 
and  was  inserted  in  a  handle  of  wood,  stone,  ox 
metal,  the  form  of  which  varied  according  to 
the  taste  of  the  owner  (see  Wilkinson  s  Ancient 
Egyptians,  iii.  384-3S()). 

MISIIAEL,  one  of  the  three  companions  of 
Daniel,  who  were  cast  into  the  burning  furnace 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  were  miraculously  de- 
livered from  it  (D.m.  iii.  13-30).  The  Chaldaeaii 
name  was  Mesiiecli  (D.m.  i.  7). 

MISHPA  r,  a   fountain   in  Kadesh  Tsee  Ka- 

UKSIl]. 

MISHNAH.  [Tai.muu.] 
MISREPHOTII-MAIM  (DID  n'lQlb'P , 
Sept.  MairepfO  MffKpwfiaifi).  a  )ilace  or  district 
nearSidoh  (.fosh.  xi.  8  ;  xiii.G).  The  name  means 
'  liuriiings  of  water,'  which  Kimchi  understands 
of  waim  liaths ;  hut  more  proliably  it  means 
burnings  6;/  or  beside  the  water — either  lime 
kiljis  or  smelting  I'urnaces  situated  near  water 
(Gesenius). 

MITE  (XfTTTOj'),  a  small  piece  of  money,  twc 
of  whicli  made  a  KodpdyrTjs  a  quadrans — four  ol 


ttl*    [Egyptian  Metal  Mirrors.] 


4U2.     r  Roman  Quadrans.] 

the  latter  being  equal  to  the  Roman  as.  The  as 
was  of  less  weiglit  and  value  in  later  than  in  early 
times.  Its  original  value  was  3*4  farthings,  and 
afterwards  2J  farthings.  The  latter  was  ita 
value  in  the  time  of  Christ,  anil  the  mite  being 
one-eighth  of  that  sum,  was  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  an  English  farthing.  It  was  the  smallest 
coin  known  to  the  Hebrews  (Luke  xii.  59). 

MITHCAH,  one  of  the  encampments  of  the 
Israelites  [Wanokiiino]. 

MITYLENE  (MiTi/AVji/Tj),  the  capital  of  the 
isle  of  Lesbos,  in  the  A\'^ea.u  Sea,  about  seven  milet 
and  a  half  from  the  opjjosite  point  on  the  coast  ot 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  a  well  built  town,  hut  un- 
wholesoniely  situated  (Vifruv.  De  Architect,  i.  6), 
It  was  the  native  place  of  Pitta  ".us,  Theophaiieii 
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Thsophra«tus,  Sapplio,  Alc^eus,  ami  Dioplianes. 
Sf.  Fail'  toiK-.lied  at  Mitvleiie  in  liis  M)yage  tVuni 
Corinth  to  JiuIeb.i  (Acts  xx.  H).  It  Iocs  not  a))- 
jtear  tliat  any  CHiristian  cliurcU  was  wfah'iilied  at 
this  jilace  in  tlia  apostolic  ai^e.  No  mention  is 
niaiie  of  it  in  ecclesiastical  history  nnlil  a  late 
period;  and  in  tlie second  century  lieatlieuistn  was 
»o  rife  in  JMitylene  tliat  a  man  was  annnaUy  sacri- 
lirpd  to  Dionysus.  In  tiie  liftli,  sixtli,  seventli, 
ami  eiglith  centuries,  we,  liowever,  find  liislioiw  of 
Mitylene  ]iresent  at  several  councils  (Magdel)nri,', 
Hi  si.  Eccles.  Cent.  ii.  19.J;  v.  6  ;  vi.  6  ;  vii.  4, 
253,  251 ;  viii.  (5).  Mitylene  still  exists,  and  has 
given  its  name,  in  the  form  of  Mytilni.  to  the 
wiiole  island ;  but  it  i»  now  a  j)lace  of  no  imporl- 
acice. 

MIZPAH  (nSVP ;  Sept.  y[a7:rv<P'l^)-  The  word 
signiKes  a  watch-tower,  and  is  the  name  of  several 
towns  and  places  in  lofty  situations  v^hether  fur- 
nished with  a  watch-tower  or  not. 

1.  MIZPAH,  a to'.vn  ot  citv  in  Gilead  r.Tiiil;.,'. 
X.  17  ;  xi.  ]  I,  34  ;  Hos.  v  1)'.  The  place  origi- 
nated in  the  heap  of  stones  set  up  liy  Lahan.  and 
to  which  he  gave  ids  name  (Gen  xxxi.  ^191. 
Some  confound  this  with  the  Mizpeh  of  Gileaii  in 
Judg.  xi  2'J  ;  but  it  is  better  to  distingiiijli  tliem 
[MizPKH  ■■^]. 

2.  iMlZPAH,  a  city  of  Benjamin,  where  the 
people  were  wont  to  convene  (Josh,  xviii.  26  ; 
Judg.  XX.  I,  3;  xxi.  1;  1  S.im.  vii.  5-16;  x. 
17,  sq.).  It  was  aftei-wards  fortilied  by  Asa,  to 
[)rotect  tiie  borders  airainst  the  l;in,'dotn  of  Israel 
(1  Kings  XV.  22;  2  Chion.  xvi.  6).  In  later  times 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  governor  nndfr  the 
Chaldceans  (Jer.  xl.  (),  sq. ;  comp.  Nell.  iii.  7, 
15,  19).  in  one  place  the  name  occurs  wifii  e, 
Mizpeh  (HS^P).  Its  position  is  nowhere  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  or  by  Josephns;  but  it  could 
not  have  l)een  far  from  Ramah,  since  king  .A.sa 
fortilied  it  with  m  iterials  taken  from  that  place; 
and  that  it  was  sitiiaU'd  on  an  ele\aled  sjjot  is 
clear  IVom  its  name.  Thtre  are  two  such  liii;li 
points,  whicli  in  the>e  lespects  might  corresjxind 
with  the  site  of  JMiz))ah.  One  is  Tell  el-Pul 
(Bean-hill),  lying  about  an  hour's  joiuney  south 
of  Er-Ratn  (Ramali),  towards  Jerusalem.  It  is 
high,  and  overlooks  the  eastern  slo|>e  ol  the  niouti- 
tains,  and  has  u))on  if  tiie  leniains  of  a  large 
square  tower  ;  but  ihere  is  no  trace  of  a  former 
city  ujxjn  or  even  around  the  hill.  The  otiier 
point  is  at  the  present  village  of  Neby  Sam.',  il 
(Pro]ihet  Samuel),  which,  although  somewhat 
dist;mt  from  Kr-Ram,  is  a  higher  and  more  impoit- 
ant  station  tlian  the  otiier.  On  these  grounds  Dr. 
Robinson  (^Researches,  ii.  144)  inclines  to  regaid 
this  as  the  proliable  site  of  Mlziiah,  especially  as 
in  1  Mace.  iii.  46  it  is  desciibed  as  'over  against 
Jerusalem,"  implying  that  it  was  visible  from  that 
citv,  which  is  true  of  Neby  Samwil,  but  not  of 
Tell  el-Ful.  Tliis  Nelty  Samwil  is  the  place 
which  it  has  been  usual  to  identify  with  Ramah; 
but  this  on  suflicient  probability  has  been  removed 
to  Er-Ram,  leaving  Neliy  Samwd  vacant  for  ihe 
present  appropriation.  This  last  place  is  now  a 
poor  village,  seated  u[ion  the  summit  of  an  ele- 
vated ridge.  It  contains  a  mosque,  now  in  a  slate 
Df  decay,  whicli,  on  the  ground  of  the  apparently 
erDP.eous  identification  with  Raiuah,  is  regarded 
by  Jews,  Christians,  and  Moslems,  as  the  tomb  of 
Hainutl.     This  mosque  was  once  a  I-itin  church 
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built  ill  (he  form  of  a  cross,  upon  older  fonnda- 
tions,  and  prolxibly  of  the  time  of  the  Crunaders. 
There  are  few  houses  now  inliabiled,  but  many 
traces  ot  forn>er  dwellings.  IJy  the  map  ol' Dr. 
Riibinson  this  pl.ice  is  al»ut  four  miles  and  a  half 
N.N.W.  from  .lerusalem. 

MIZPEH  (n^VP).  Tliis  name  has  the  same 
meaning  and  appliciiti<-.n  as  Mizpah,  and  is  borne 
by  sevfTal  wlaces  mentiimed  in  Scri))t)ne. 

1.  MIZPKH,  a  town  in  the  |dains  of  Jud.ih 
(Jifch.  XV.  3S).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  identify  it 
with  a  place  which,  in  their  time,  bore  the  name 
of  Mapha.  on  the  borders  of  Eleiithei(>^)olis  south- 
wani,  ::n  the  road  to  jiRlia  or  Jerusalejn. 

2.  MIZPKH.  the  plare  more  usually  called 
MIzpah,  in  the  tribe  of  Beniamin,  is  once  called 
Miipeh  fJos)..  7.,V.\.  26'.  [MiapAH  2]. 

3.  MIZPEH  OF  (TiLEAJ),  thr;;t;g),  or  by 
whicii  J;'phthali  pa;,!red  in  his  pursuit  of  tlie  Ani- 
mjinites  (Judg.  xi.  29).  Some  think  it  the  same 
with  Miz|.ah  1  ;  and  it  is  ]>ossil)ly  the  same  with 
the  ILimath-mizpeh  of  Josh.  xiii.  2f>. 

4.  MIZPKH,  a  valley  in  the  region  of  I^ba- 
non  (Josh.  xi.  H;  comp.  xi.  3). 

MIZRAIM  ( D-1>'P  ;  Sept.  Vleapaiv),  m  i.anb 
OK  Mi/,i4Ai.M,  the  name  by  which,  in  Scriplure, 
^'n>'pf  is  generally  designated,  apparently  from 
its  having  been  ]ieopIed  by  Ml'ziaim,  the  son 
of  Ham  (Gen  x.).  This  ancient  title  is  still 
j.reseived  in  Misr,  the  existing  Arabic  name  of 
tlie  country  [Etiypx]. 

MN.ASON  {yivacwv),  an 'old  disciple,' with 
whom  .St.  Paul  lodged  when  at  Jerusalem  iw 
A.D.  .5S  (Acts  xxi.  1()).  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  native  of  Cyiirns,  '  ut  an  inhabitant  of  Jeru 
salem,  like  Joses  and  BarnaUis.  Some  tliink 
that  he  was  converted  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
while  at  CyiMus  (.Acts  xiii.  9);  but  the  designat 
tion  'an  old  disciple,'  lias  moie  generallv  in- 
duced the  conclusion  that  he  was  converted  liy 
Jesus  himself,  and  was  perhaps  one  of  the  seventy. 

]MO.AB  (^NID,  seme^i  patris ;  Sept.  Mto-a^), 
son  of  Lot  and  his  elilest  daughter  ((ten.  xix. 
30-3S).  He  was  born  about  the  same  time  with 
Isaac,  and  became  the  founder  of  llie  Moabites. 

MOABITES,  a  tribe  descended  from  Moab 
the  son  of  Lot,  and  consequently  related  to  liie 
Hebrews  (Gen.  xix.  37).  Previous  to  tlie  exodus 
of  the  latter  from  Egypt,  the  former,  after  ex- 
plling  the  original  inhabitants,  called  D'I?*N 
Emims  (Gen.  xiv.  5;  Deul.  ii.  II),  had  jiossessid 
themselves  of  the  region  on  the  east  of  tlie  IJead 
.Sea  and  the  Jordan,  as  far  noilh  as  the  river 
Jal)bok.  But  the  noilhem,  and  indeed  the  finest 
and  best,  jMirtioji  of  the  territory,  viz.  that  ex- 
tending from  tlie  Jabbok  to  the  Anion,  had  jiassed 
into  tlie  hands  of  tiie  Amorites,  who  founded  there 
one  of  their  kingdoms,  with  He^lll)on  for  iis  ca- 
pital (Num.  xxi.  26).  Og  had  estaliiished  an- 
other at  Haslian.  Hence  at  the  time  of  the 
exodus  the  valley  and  river  Anion  constituted 
the  noilhern  boundary  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13; 
Jiuig.  xi.  18;  Joseph.  Aiitiq.  iv.  5.  i).  As  the 
Hebiews  advanced  in  order  to  take  jjossessiiri  ol 
Canaan,  they  did  not  enter  the  jirojier  teriitorv 
of  the  Muabiles  (I)eul.  ii.  9;  Judg.  xi.  18),  Imt 
conquered  the  kingdum  (-f  the  .\'iiorites  (a  Ca- 
nuanitisii  Irlbe),  wliich  had  foimerly  belonged  t* 
Moab;  whence  the  wesitein  Jiart,  lying  along  Um 
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Joidan,  fieqiieiitly  occurs  under  the  name  of 
iKiO  nniy, '  pl.Iin?  oC  MoaU'  (Dent.  i.  5  ;  xxix. 
I).  The  JM  laliiles.  fearing  tlie  mimliers  tliaf  were 
tnarcliiiijj;  an)iin<l  tliein,  slioweil  tliem  at  leasl  no 
kiiiiliiesi  (I)eiit.  xxiii.  3) ;  anil  their  khtg  (^Balak) 
hired  Balaam  to  utter  jir()])lietic  curses,  wliicli, 
however,  were  converted  into  l)lessin:^s  in  liis 
moutli  (Num.  xii.  sq.).  The  Cadites  now  took 
possession  of  the  nortlierii  portion  of  tills  teiritory, 
whicii  file  Am,)rites  had  wrested  from  the  Moahites, 
and  estaldished  themselves  t!i  re;  wiiile  liie  Reii- 
(jenites  settled  in  tiie  sontiiern  pirt  (Num.  xxxii, 
31 ;  com|i.  Jt»sli.  xiii.,  whicii, ii:)wever,dilfers  soine- 
wliat  ill  the  (iesii,'uation  of  |iarticiiiar  towns). 

We  see  the  first  luntilitiei  breai<ing  out  in  the 
^)e.^innin^•  of  the  jteiiod  of  the  Judges,  when  the 
Hehrews  liad  lieeii  fir  a  Ion.;  time  triUulary  to  tlie 
Mo.ihiles  hut  threw  oil'  their  yol;e  under  Khud 
(Jiulg  iii.  r2-30).  Towards  the  end  of  this  period, 
however,  ))eace  and  frieiulsbip  were  restored,  imi- 
tiial  hiinours  were  reciprocated  (as  the  liistory  of 
Until  shows),  and  Moab  appears  often  to  liave 
afforded  a  place  of  refuge  to  outcasts  and  emi- 
grant   Hebrews    (Itnth   i.  I;   comp.  I  Sam.  xxii. 

3,  1;  Jer.  xl.  11  ;  Isa.  xvi.  2).  After  Saul  had 
waged  successful  war  against  them  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
47),  David  made  tlienV  trihutaiy  (2  ^atn.  viii. 
2,  12;  xxiii.  20).  Tlie  right  to  levy  this  tribute 
seems  to  have  been  transferred  to  Israel  after  the 
division  of  the  kingdom;  fir  up. in  tlie  death  of 
Ahai*  (aliout  B  c  896),  they  refused  to  pay  the 
customary  tiibute  of  100,((00  lambs  and  as  many 
rams  (2  Kings  i.  I  ;  iii.  4;  comp.  Isa.  xvi.  I). 
Jehoratn  («.c.  S96),  in  alliance  with  Judali  and 
Kdom,  sought  indeed  to  bring  them  back  to  their 
subjection.  The  invading  army,  alter  having 
Iteen  preserved  from  perishing  by  thirst  tlirougli 
the  intervention  of  Klisha,  defeated  the  Moabites 
and  ravaged  the  country  ;  but,  through  the  strange 
conduct  of  the  king,  in  (itVering  up  in  sacrifice  his 
son  [Mbsha],  were  induced  to  retire  without  com- 
pleting the  object  of  theexiieditioii.  The  Moabites' 
deeply  resented  the  part  whicii  the  king  of  Judah 
took  iu  this  invasion,  and  formed  a  powerful  con- 
feileracy  with  the  Ammoiiiies,  Ednmites,  and 
tilhers,  who  marched  in  great  force  into  .ludaea. 
£«d  formed  their  camp  at  Kngedi,  where  (hey  fell 
<iut  among  themselves  and  destroyed  eacl.  other 
through  the  special  interposition  of  Pr.ivideiice,  i:i 
Savour  of  .lehoshajdiat  and  his  jieople  (2  Kings  iii. 

4,  sq.  ;  comp.  2  Cliron.  xx.  1-30)  [Ei.isha;  Je- 
hoiiam;  jKHosmf hat].  Un<ler  Jehoash  (b.c. 
fil9)  we  see  them  luideitake  incursions  into  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  carry  ou  offensive  war 
agaiii.st  it  (2  Kings  xiii,  20). 

Though  the  sub.seciuent  history  of  Israel  often 
Rieiitioiis  the  Moabites.  yet  it  is*ilent  respecting 
a.  circumstance  which,  in  relation  to  one  jiassage, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance,  namely,  the  i-e- 
coinjiiest  of  the  tenitmy  between  the  Arnon  and 
the  .laWwk,  which  was  wrested  from  the  Moabites 
liy  tlie  Amorltes,  and  afterwards  of  the  territory 
J)osses^e^l  by  the  trilies  of  Iteuben  and  Grad.  This 
ten  itory  in  general  we  see,  according  to  Isa.  xvi., 
•i:  the  possession  of  the  Moafiites  again.  Even  Selah, 
the  ancieiit  capital  of  the  Edomites,  seems  like- 
W'se,  from  Isa.  xvi.  I,  to  have  belonged  to  them, 
at  least  for  a  time.  The  most  natural  snppdsition 
M  it.at  of  Reland  (ralaestiim,  p  720),  Paulils 
[Cktvia,  p.  110),  atid  UosenmliHn-  (in  ioc.),X\yAX^ 
•flor'tlM!  carr} wij,''  ii<*jr^  Of  llioic ' li'ibei  iuVd'tdp^ 
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tivity,  tlie  Moabites  occujiied  their  territor)*;  as  i 
is  expressly  stated  (Jer.  xlix.  1-5)  that  the  Amuritw 
intruded  themselves  into  the  territory  of  flie  cap- 
tive Gadites,  as  the  Edomites  ditl  in  res|iect  to  the 
Jews  at  a  later  period  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  v. 
79).  The  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  were  tiot, 
liowever,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  first  cairied 
away  after  the  destruction  of  Samaria  (b.c.  722) 
I  y  Shalmaneser  (2  Kings  xviii  9, 10 1,  but,  accord- 
ing to  1  Ctiion.  V.  2o,  by  Pul  and  Tiglaflipileser 
certainly,  and  jieilpips  (for  the  account  is  some- 
wiiat  indetinife)  in  the  earliest  campaign  against 
Meiiahem.  b  c.  774  (2  Kings  xv.  19),  and  Pekah, 
B.C.  741  (2  Kings  XV.  29).  Nevertheless  the  sin- 
gular fact  remains,  that  liere,  where  we  should 
have  ex]iected  every  wrong  done  to  the  Israelites 
by  Moab  to  be  made  prominent,  tliis  usurpation 
of  their  territory  is  not  noticed.  Hence  we 
cannot  wholly  resist  the  conjecture  that  it  was 
with  that  territory  as  with  the  territory  of  the 
Piiilistines,  Tyrians,  and  Sidonians,  i.  e.  it  was 
never  jiermanently  possessed  by  the  Hebrew 
tribes,  and  the  division  of  this  region  info 
manv  parts  in  the  book  of  Joshua  remained 
ideal  (an  assignment  ia  partibtts  injidclidtn). 
without  being  generally  realised  in  liistory. 
Perhaps  also  many  of  these  cities  were  as 
little  inhaliifed  by  the  Hebrews  as  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  which  are  likewise  assigned  them  in  tlie 
book  of  Joshua.  In  like  manner  it  may  be  ex* 
plained  why  many  cities  (Num.  xxxii.  34,  sq.j 
were  apportioned  to  the  Irilje  of  Reuben,  which 
are  afterwards  ascribed  (Josh,  xiii.)  to  Gail,  and 
vice  versd  (Reland,  Palcestina,  pp.  582,  720, 
735). 

Still  later,  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  we  see  the 
Moabites  acting  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Clial- 
daeans  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2),  and  beholding  with 
malicious  satisfaction  the  destruction  of  a 
kindred  jieople  (Ezek.  xxv.  8-11);  yet,  aocord- 
iiig  to  an  account  in  Jose]ihus  (^Antiq.  x.  9.  7), 
Nebuchadiiezzar,  when  on  his  way  to  Egypt,  made 
war  upon  flietn,  and  subdued  them,  together  with 
the  Ammonites,  five  years  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
authority  in  any  one  ancient  account  for  that 
whicii  modern  historians  have  repeatedly  copied 
from  one  another,  viz.  that  Moab  was  carried  into 
exile  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  lestored  with  the 
Hebrews  under  Cyrus. 

That  continual  wars  and  confentio'.is  must  havft 
created  a  feeling  of  national  hostility  between  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Moabites,  may  be  leailily  con- 
ceived. This  feeling  manifested  itself  or>  the  part 
of  the  Hetirews,  sometimes  in  bitti.  ])roverP8 
sometimes  in  the  denunciations  of  the  propiiets; 
on  the  part  of  the  Moaliiies  in  proud  boasting! 
and  expressions  of  contempt  (Isa.  xvi.  6). 

Among  the  prophecies,  however,  that  of  Balaam 
(Num.  xxii.-xxiv.)  is  aliove  all  remarkable,  in 
which  this  ancient  pro]ihet  (who  withal  was  not  an 
Israelite),  hired  by  Moab  to  curse,  is  imjielled  by 
the  Divine  Spirit  to  bless  Israel,  and  to  announce 
the  future  destruction  of  Moali  by  a  miglity  here 
iu  Israel  (Num.  xxiv.  17).  It  is  a  genuine  epic 
repiesentation  worthy  of  the  greatest  ]ioet  of  any 
age.  Nor  should  we  overlook  the  song  of  triumph 
and  scorn  resjiecfing  Moiil"),  suggested  by  H^slli 
bon,  and  obscure  only  us  to  its  orijjin  (Num.  xxU 
U-Stl).  Among  the  later  jirophets,  Amos(ii.  l-3J 
pivdibhi  their  destruction  ih  conaequence  sf  ifad^ 
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crueUy  td  the  king  cf  Kdom  ;  probalily  with  rp- 
feierice  to  the  war  recorded  in  2  Kings  iii.,  wlieii 
the  Kdoniites  were  cout'eilerate  with  the  Hehiews; 
althaiigh  the  |]iirticnl.ir  instance  of  cruelty  is  not 
there  specified.  Zephaniah  (ii.  8-1(1)  condemns 
tiiem  to  [)nnisliment  Cur  tiieir  scorn  and  coiitem|>t 
of  Israel.  Jeieiniuh  repeats  ti;e  denunciation  of 
evil,  for  the  most  part  in  the  words  of  Nnnd)ers 
aTid  Isaiuii  (Jer.  xlviii.  ;  comp.  also  ix.  26  ;  xxv. 
21);  anil  Kzekitl  threatens  them  with  ))iniish- 
ment  for  their  nialicions  joy  at  the  overtlirow  of 
Judana  (xxv.  6-11).  Moreover,  the  suhjectiiin  of 
jVloab  Krids  a  place  in  every  ideal  description  of 
splendid  wars  and  irolden  ages  predicted  for  Israel 
(Isa.  xi.  II;  xxv.  10;  Ps.  Ix  8),  '  Moab  is  my 
wasli  i)ot  '  (Fs.  Ixxxiii   6). 

After  tiie  exile,  an  intimate  cotmection  between 
the  two  nations  h,i<l  fonnil  place  liy  means  of 
intermarriaj!;es  (Ezra  ix.  1,  sij.  ;  Neh.  xiii.  1), 
which,  however,  w.^re  dissolved  by  the  theocratic 
zeal  of  Ezra.  The  last  (chronologically)  notice 
of  the  Moaliites  which  occurs  in  .Scriplure  is  in 
Dan.  xi.  41,  which  contains  an  obscure  intimation 
of  the  escape  of  the  Moabites  from  the  overthrow 
with  which  riei^hbominij  countries  would  be 
visited  :  but  Josepiuis,  in  the  historv  of . Alexander 
Jannsens,  mfniiotis  tlie  cities  between  .Anion  and 
Jabbok  under  the  title  of  cities  of  Mnah  (A/itiq. 
xiii.  Id!.  Thenceforth  their  name  is  lo-t  under  tiiat 
of  the  .\rabians,  as  was  also  the  case  with  Amnion 
and  Edom.  At  the  time  of  Abulfeda,  Moab 
Pro[)er,  south  of  the  Arnon,  bore  the  name  of 
Kaiak,  from  the  city  so  called  ;  and  the  territory 
north  of  the  Arnon,  that  of  Belka,  whicli  in- 
cludes also  the  Ammonites.  Since  that  time, 
the  accounts  of  that  region  are  uncommonly 
meagre ;  for  through  fear  of  the  predatory  and 
mischievous  Arabs  that  people  it,  few  of  tlie 
numerous  travellers  in  Palestine  have  ventured 
to  explore  it.  Por  scanty  accounts,  see  Biis- 
chiiig"s  Asia,  pp.  507,  308.  Seetzen,  who  in 
February  and  Rlarcli,  18U(5,  not  without  dan- 
ger of  losing  his  life,  undertook  a  tour  from  Da- 
mascus down  to  the  south  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
Dead  Sea,  and  thence  to  Jerusalem,  was  the  first 
to  shed  a  new,  and  altoirelher  unexjiected  liglit 
upon  tlie  topography  of  this  region.  He  found  a 
multitude  ol"  jilaces,  or  at  least  of  ruins  of  places, 
still  bearing  the  old  names  ;  and  thus  has  set 
l}onnds  to  the  jierfectly  arbitrary  designations  of 
them  on  the  old  charts.  Seetzen's  wish,  that 
some  other  traveller  might  acquaint  tlie  public 
with  the  remarkable  ruins  of  this  region,  espe- 
cially those  of  (ler.isa  and  ,\mmaii,  and  then 
advance  to  the  splendid  ruins  of  Petra  at  VVady 
Mousa,  is  already  ]>artly  accomplished,  and  will 
soon  be  comjiletely  so.  From  June  to  .September, 
1812,  Burckhardt  made  the  satr.e  tour  from  Da- 
mascus beyoiid  tile  Jordan  down  to  Karak ; 
whence  lie  advanced  over  Wady  Moiisa,  or  the 
ancient  Petra  (which  he  was  the  first  Euro- 
pean traveller  to  vi.ilt),  to  ll%  bay  ot  Aila, 
and  thence  went  to  Cairo.  The  accurate  de- 
tails of  this  tour,  which  are  contained  in  his 
Travels  hi  Syria  and  the  Ili.hj  Land,  1822, 
threw  much  light  ujion  the  ancient  topograjjliy 
and  present  condition  of  the  lands  of  Moab  and 
Edom.  The  accounts  of  Seetzen  and  Burck- 
hardt give  the  substance  of  all  the  information 
which  we  even  yet  possess  concerning  (he  land  of 
Mualt  in  particular,  although  of  Edom,  oi  rather 
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of  Petra,  fuller,  if  not  more  exact  accomils,  havi 
been  since  obtained.  i\Iost  of  the  travellers  who 
visited  Petra  after  Burckhardt,  p.issed  .also 
through  the  land  of  Moal.;  but  if  afKjrwaiiis  be- 
came usual  to  pass  from  Petra  direct  to  Hebron; 
whence  this  country  has  escaped  the  researches  of 
many  travellers  whose  observations  have  o\'  lute 
years  enricheil  the  to])o;,'rapliy  of  this  region.  A 
party  of  English  geiilleinen.  Captains  Irby  and 
Manijles,  Mr.  Bankes  and  Mr.  Lngli,  ]iasse(l 
through  the  land  of  Mo.ib  in  returning  from  Petra 
in  1818;  and  their  observations  published  in 
their  Travels  by  Irliy  and  Mangles,  and  liy  Le'-'i 
in  a  Suppleiiieijt  to  Dr.  Macmichael's  ,iuxirney 
from  Musculo  to  Cons/ajitinople,  1'^I9,  fmnish 
the  most  vainalile  additions  which  have  as  yet 
been  obtained  to  liiO  information  of  Seetzen  and 
Burckhardt.  The  northern  parts  of  the  country 
were  visited  by  Mr.  Buckingham,  and  more 
lately  by  Mr.  George  liobinson  and  by  L»,rd 
Lindsay,  but  very  li'.'.le  adilitions  have  been 
made  by  these  travellers  to  our  previous  know- 
ledge. The  plates  to  Laborde's  new  work,  Voyage 
en  Orient,  show  that  he  also  visited  the  land  of 
Moab;  but  the  ])ailiculars  of  his  journey  have 
not  yet  been  published. 

From  these  sources  we  learn  that  in  the  land 
of  Moab,  which  lay  to  the  east  and  south-east 
of  Jiidsea,  anil  which  Ixirdereil  on  the  east,  north- 
east, and  partly  on  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
the  soil  is  rather  more  diversified  than  that  of 
Ammon  ;  and,  where  the  desert  and  jdains  of 
salt  have  not  encroached  upon  its  borders,  of 
equal  fertility.  There  are  manifest  and  abun- 
dant signs  of  its  ancient  imj)ortance.  '  The  whole 
of  the  plains  are  covered  with  the  sites  of  towns 
on  every  eminence  or  spot  convenient  for  the  con- 
struction of  one  ;  and  as  the  land  is  capable  of 
rich  cultivation,  theie  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
country,  now  so  deserted,  once  ])resented  a  con- 
tinued picture  of  plenty  and  fertility'  (Irby  and 
Mangles,  p.  378).  The  form  of  fields  is'  still 
visilile,  and  tlieie  are  remains  of  Roman  highways 
which  are  in  some  jil.ices  completely  paved,  'and 
on  which  there  are  milestones  of  the  times  of 
Trajan,  Marcu.s  Aurelius,  and  Severns,  with  the 
nnnibers  of  the  milts  legible  upon  them.  Wher- 
ever any  spot  is  cultivated  the  corn  is  liixurlanf ; 
and  the  frequency  and  almost,  in  many  instances, 
the  close  vicinity  of  the  sites  of  ancient  towns, 
prove  that  the  population  of  the  country  was  for- 
merly jiroporfiiined  to  its  fertility  (Iiby  and  Man- 
gles, pp.  377,  378,  4')(),40()).  It  was  in  its  state 
of  highest  ])vos])erity  that  the  prophets  fbretidd  that 
the  cities  of  Moab  should  become  desolate,  with- 
out any  to  dwell  in  them;  an<l  accordingly  we 
find,  that  although  the  sites,  ruins,  and  names  of 
many  ancient  cities  of  Moab  can  l)e  traced,  not 
one  of  them  exists  at  the  ]iresent  day  as  tenanted 
by  man.  The  argument  for  the  iiisjiiratior.  of 
the  sacred  records  deducible  from  this,  amcng 
other  facts  of  tlie  same  kind,  is  iiroiluced  with 
considerable  force  by  Dr.  Keith  in  his  work  on 
Prophecy.  Gesenius,  Comment,  on  Isa.  xv.  xvi. 
Introdtict.  translated  by  VV.  S.  Tyler,  with  Notes 
by  Moses  Stuart,  in  Biblical  liepos.  for  1836, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  107-124  ;  Keith's  Evidence  from 
Prophecy,  ])p.  l.-)3-165;  and  Land  of  Israel, 
279-295;  Pictorial  Bible,  Notes  to  Deut.  ii.  2; 
Isa.  xvi.  xvii. ;  Jer.  xliii.  See  also  the  trareli 
and  other  works  cited  in  this  artict«. 
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SIOLE,  *l7n  cliaXed:  Aialiic,  JJmld  CLov. 
xi.  29.  in  our  versiuii  '  weasel '),  Allliouyli  the 
•imilaii'y  ofsouiKl  in  numt-.s  is  an  nnsaCe  gniurnl 
to  depend  ii])on  wInTi  it  is  ai)p!ie<l  to  specific 
•nimals,  stiH,  lii?  Heljrew  and  Syriac  apj^ea'-ing- 
likewise  to  imply  creepinjj  into,  croepinLr  uriiler- 
neatli  dy  l)mi<nvinir — rliaratfeiistics  rrnist  olivions 
in  moles — anvl  llie  Aialiic  dcnuMiiiiaticn  being  lui- 
(loulited,  chaltfd  nv.iy  l<e  assumed  to  indicate  the 
1  above  animal,  in  prel'eieiicc  k<  c/n»sei?tetJi,  which, 
is  aHilurmity  with  tile  opiitiim  of  Bochait,  is  re- 
k*red  to  tlie  cham«?lemt.  This  conclusion  is  the 
tnoi*  to  be  txjlied  on  as  the  animal  is  rather  com- 
mon in  Syria,  and  in  s(.me  'places  ahtindant. 
Zoologists  iia\e  consicJerrd  the  p.irticular  S])ecies 
to  be  llie  Talpa  lAcr(ipK\i,  wliidi,  under  the  name 
of  the  comiridii  nu'le,  is  so  well  known  as  not  to 
require  a  more  particnlar  descri|iti(Mi  Tlie  an- 
cients represtnted  the  mole  (o  have  no  eyes  :  whicfi 
assertion  later  scientific  writers  lielieved  they  had 
disproved  by  slmwing  our  species  to  be  possessed  of 
theseor;fans,thoiiL,di  exceedingly  small.  Neverthe- 
less, recent  obseivations  iiave  proved  that  a  species, 
in  other  respects  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  lie  distin- 
guished from  the  commott.  is  totally  destitute  of 
eyes,  and  conseqoentiy  has  received  the  name  iif 
Tnlpa  cteca.  It  is  to  be  found  in  Italy,  and  pro- 
bably  extends  to  the  East,  instead  olthe  Eurnprea. 
Moles  must  not,  however,  l>e  considered  as  I'ormin" 
apart  cf  the  Rodent  or<ier,  whereof  all  the  families 
and  genera  are  provided  witii  strong  incisor  leetli, 
like  rats  and  sqnirifls,  and  tiierefore  intended  for 
subsisting  chiefly  on  grain  and  nuts:  they  are  on 
the  contrary  suj)plied  with  a  great  number  of  small 
teeth,  to  the  extent  vi(  twenty-two  in  each  jaw — 
indicating  a  partial  regimen;  for  they  fieed  on 
worms,  laivR',  and  under-ground  insects,  as  well  as 
on  roots,  and  thus  belong  to  the  insectivorous 
order:  wiiicli  brings  the  application  of  the  name 
somewhat  nearer  to  cainivura  and  its  received 
interpreta?i(in  '  weasel.' 

With  legard  to  the  words  mi3  "IBH  khaphar 
phiroth,  which  liave  exeicised  the  ingeiinity  of 
Geseiiius  ancl  others,  there  does  not  appear  suifi- 
cient  evidence  to  jirove  fiiat  any,  or  a  jiarticular, 
animal  is  meant ;  and  ainseqitentiy,  that  the  S'/^a- 
lax  7nicrosthaltnas,m-  blind  rat,  may  be  intended, 
is  very  doubtful:  nor  is  H'J'N  escUu,  'an  ernloyo,' 
'aiiaborlion.'nKiie  applicable  lotliis  5/?«;(i,r,  which 
makes  galleries  and  hills  like  the  ccmimon  mole, 
and,  most  likely,  was  coni'oinided  with  it  by  the 
ancient  Helirews:  unless  it  was  designated  bv 
fTTDID,  which  sliould,  |)erhaps,  be  read  as  one 
word,  and  gives  great  force  to  Isa.  ii.  20. — C.  H.  S. 

MOLOCH,  or  rather  Molech  O^t^TS,  al- 
ways with  the  article,  except  in  1  Kings  xi.  7). 
Tiie  Septnagint  most  frequently  render  it  as  an 
apjjellaiive,  by  &  ipxiuy,  or  ffcuriKfus;  but  they 
also  write.  Mo\6x-,  as  Aquihi,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodoti.)!!,  appear  to  have  generally  done. 
Whatever  rejisons  there  may  be  for  doubting 
whether  MalclaUn  is  a  najne  of  this  god,  or  is 
merely  '  their  king,'  in  a  civil  sense,  in  Am.  i. 
»5;  Zeph.  i.  5  (nn  wliich  see  the  notes  of  Hitzig, 
l^xSLt*.  i\<eiKcu  Prop/ieten),  yet  the  context,  in 
Jer.  xlix.  I,  seems  to  require  that  it  should  there 
denote  tiiis  god,  as  indi-i-d  the  Septuagint  and 
Syriac  versions  have  expressed  it.  But  MClc/toin 
— which  Movers  considers  to  be  an  Aramaic  pro- 
Auoeiation  of  MaJctnttn^  t.  e.  to  b«  on  apjwlla 
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tire,  '  their  king,'  in  a  theocratical  sens*  ("/)»• 
Phonizier,  i.  35S) — is  evidently  a  name  ci  tiiii 
god  (conip.  1  Kings  \i.  5  aiid  7). 

Molecli  is  ciiiedy  found   in  the  Old  Testament 
as  the  national  god  of  tne  Ammonites,  tc  whr>ra 
children  were  sacriliced   by  lire.     There  is  some 
dilliculty    in    a=ceitainiiig    at    w'-rf    T'icd    tUs 
Israelites  became  acquainted  \v*t':i  this  idolatry; 
yet   three    reasons  render  it  probable   that   it  was 
bel'ore  tl>e  time  of  S.ilomon,  the  date  usually  as- 
signed  for  its  introduction.     First,    I\Iolech  ap- 
pears— if  not  under  that   name,  yet  ujider    fne 
notion  that  we  attacli  to  it — to  have  l)een  a  p:!:> 
cifKil    god    of   the    PlnjEiiicians  and  Canaanite*. 
whose  other   idolatries    the    Israelites   confessedly 
adopted   very  early.     Secondly,   tlieie  aie  some 
arguments    which   tend    to  coimect    Molecli  with 
Baal,    and,    if  they  be  tenable,   the    worship  ot 
Molech  might  be  essentially  as  old  as  that  of  the 
latter.     Thirdly;  if  we  assume,  as  there  is  much 
a])parent  ground  for  doing,  that,  wherever  huma?) 
sacrilices  are  mentioneil    in   the  Old  Testament, 
we  are  to  understand  them   to  be  oll'eied   to  M(>- 
lech — the  apparent  exce|jtion  of  the  gods  of  S«»- 
pharvaim  being  only  a  strong  evidence  of  rtic^r 
identity  with  him — then   the  remaikable  passacc 
in  Kzek   xx.  2fi  (cf.  v.  31)  cle.uly  shows  that  the 
Israelites  sacrificed   their   first-born  by  fire,  wher? 
they  were  in  the.  icikhruess.'''      Moreover,    those 
who  ascrilie  the   Pentateuch  fo  Moses  will  recog 
nise  both  the  early  existence  of  the  worship  of  this 
god,   and    the   apjiiehension   of  its   contagion,  in 
tliat  express  prohilntion  of  his  bloody  rites  which 
is  found  iri   Lev.  xx.  1-.5.     Neveitheless,  it  is  for 
the  first  lime  directly  stated  that  Si)lomon  erected 
a  high-place  fnr  Molech  on   the  Mount  of  Olives 
(1  Kings  xi.  7);  and  from    that   jjeriod  his  wor- 
ship continued  uninterrupterlly  there,   or  in   To- 
phet,  in  the  \alley  of  Hinnom,  until  Josiah  detiled 
both  places  (2  Kings  xxiii.  10,    13).     Jehoano-, 
however,  the  son   and  successor  of  Josiah,  again 
'  did  what  was  evil  in  the  sight    of  Jehovah,   ac- 
cording to  all  that  his  fathers  had  done'  (2  Kings 
xxiii.   32).      The   same    broad    condemnation    is 
made  against   the   .succeeding  kings,   Jehoiakini, 
Jehoiachin,  and  Zedekiah  :  and  Ezekiel,  writing 
during  the  captivity,  says,  '  Do  you,  by  ofl'ering 
your  gifts,  and  by  making  your  sons  pass  through 
the  fire,  pollu<te  yourselves    with  all    vour  idols 
until  (/its  dar/,    and    shall    I    be  enquired  of  by 
you  f  (xx.  31).     Afier  the  restoration,  all  traces 
of  this  idolatry  disappear. 

It  has  been  attempted  fo  exjdain  the  ferms  in 
which  the  act  of  sacrificing  chihlren  is  described 
in  the  Old  Testament  so  as  to  make  them  mean 
a  mere  passing  between  two  tires,  without  any 
risk  of  life,  for  the  jnnpose  of  purification.  This 
theory — which  owes  its  origin  to  a  rie.sire  in  S(  nno 
Rjibbins  to  les.sen  the  mass  of  evidence  wliich 
their  own  iilstory  offers  of  the  perverse  i.v.5 1'let 
of  the  Jews—  isKffectiially  declared  untenable  b/ 
such  passages  as  Ps.  cvi.  3S;  Jer.  vii.  31  ;  Ezek. 
xvi.  20;  xxiii.  37;  the  last  two   of  w4iich  may 

*  The  words  in  Amos  v.  20,  as  rendered  by  the 
Septuagint,  and  as  cited  from  that  version  in 
Acts  vii.  4:f,  might  also  be  adduced  here.  But 
it  is  not  clear  that  Molech  is  intended  by  the 
'  your  king"  of  tiie  original  text;  and  Jarchi 
refers  the  whole  verse  to  \he  future,  instead  vtf  tin 
jjast,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  Kwald 
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*Iso  Le  adduced   to  show  (liat  flie  victims   were 
(l\aaghten-J  Ijet'oiethey  were  burnt. 

As  the  accounts  of  this  idol  and  his  worship 
fiund  in  the  Old  Testament  are  very  scanty,  the 
more  detailed  notices  which  Greek  and  Lutin 
writers  give  of  thu  bloody  rites  of  the  Phoenician 
coU)nies  acquiie  peculiar  value.  Miinter  lias 
collected  these  testimonies  with  great  complete- 
ness, in  his  lieUgion  der  Karihngsr.  Many  of 
tliese  notices,  however,  only  descriti?  late  develop- 
ments of  tiie  primitive  rites.  Ttii:s  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  iniaL'-e  of  Molech  as  a  brazen  statue, 
wliich  was  heated  led  hot,  and  in  the  outstretchetl 
anus  of  which  the  child  was  laid,  so  that  it  fell 
down  into  the  (laming  furnace  henealh — an  ac- 
count which  is  first  found  in  Diodorus  Siculus 
as  referring  to  the  Caithagiuian  Kpoi/oy,  but 
,  which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  Jarcln  and 
,"<theis — is  not  adniiited  by  Movers  to  apply  tc 
the  M(dech  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  connection  between  Molech  and  Baal — the 
very  names,  as  meaning  '  king  and  '  lord,'  lieing 
almost  synonymous — is  seen  in  com^niring  Jer. 
xxxii.  35  with  xix.  5,  in  which  both  names  are 
used  as  if  thev  were  interchangeable,  and  in 
which  human  sacrilices  are  asciilieil  to  both. 
Another  argiunent  might  be  drawn  from  Jer.  iii. 
24,  in  whicii  Habbushcth,  'shame,"  issai<l  to  have 
devoured  their  (locks  and  herds,  their  sons  and 
daughters.  Now,  as  Bo>lieth  is  found,  in  the 
names  Ish-bosiieth  and  Jerulibesheth.  to  alternate 
with  Baal,  as  if  it  was  only  a  contemptuous  per- 
version of  it,  it  would  ajipear  that  human  sacri- 
lices are  here  again  ascribed  to  Baal.  Further, 
whereas  Baal  is  the  chief  name  under  which  we 
find  tiie  principal  goti  of  (he  Phoenicians  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  wliereas  only  the  two  above 
cited  ])assages  mention  the  human  vicliiris  of 
Baai,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  Greek  and  Ijalin 
8-thors  give  al)undaiit  testimony  to  the  human 
oacrifices  wiiich  ihe  Phoenii'ians  and  their  colo- 
ides  (i(iered  to  their  principal  god,  in  whom  the 
classical  writers  have  almost  always  recognised 
tlieir  own  Kp6vos  and  Saturn.  Thus  we  are  again 
nrouglit  to  tlie  dirticuliy,  alKuled  to  above 
j  Baal],  of  reconciling  Mt)lech  aLS  Saturn  with 
B  lal  as  the  sun  an<l  Ju[)iter.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, tills  dilliculty  is  in  part  created  by  our  as- 
sociation of  classical  with  Semitic  mythology. 
When  regarded  a[)arf  from  such  foreign  attini- 
ties,  iMolech  and  Baal  may  appear  as  (he  per- 
ioni(ica(ions  of  (he  two  powers  which  give  and 
destroy  life,  which  early  religions  regarded  as 
not  incompatil)le  phases  of  the  same  one  God  of 
na'ine. — J.  N. 

MONEY.  This  term  is  used  to  denote  what- 
ever commodity  the  inlial'itants  of  any  cotuitry 
vciiy  tiave  agree((  or  are  compelled  to  receive  as 
an  equivalent  for  (heir  labour,  an<l  in  exchange 
foi  other  commodities.  K(j'mologists  dilier  re- 
sjiecting  its  lierivation.  Bouteroue  contends  (hat 
;T  is  derived  from  mo?iere,  because  the  stamp 
imnre.^sed  on  the  co!n  indicates  its  weight  and 
fineness  (  Rec/ierches  sur  les  Monnoyes  dc  France) ; 
and  Suidas  (s.  v.  Mof^rai.  that  it  originated  in 
the  circumstance  of  silver  having  been  first  coined 
at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Jtino  Moneta. 

Different  commodities  have  been  used  as 
aioney  in  the  primitive  state  of  society  in  ali 
coujitries.  Those  nations  which  subsist  by  the 
cliase,  such   as    the   ancient    Russians   and    the 
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greater  part  of  (he  Norii  American  Indian8,nse  the 
skins  of  the  animals  killed  in  lnuiting  ;is  money 
(Storch,  Traile  d' Economie  rolitique,  tgnie  i.). 
In  a  pastoral  state  of  society  cattle  are  chieily 
used  as  monej'.  Thus,  according  to  Homer,  (he 
armour  of  Diomede  cost  tune  oxen,  and  that  of 
Glaucus  one  hundreil  {Iliad,  vi.  235).  The 
etymology  of  the  Latin  word  pcniiiia,  signifying 
money,  antl  of  all  its  derivatives,  atfords  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  cattle  (pecjis)  were  the  first 
money  of  the  Romans.  They  were  also  used  as 
money  by  the  Germans,  whose  laws  fix  the 
amount  of  penalties  (or  pardcnlar  olVences  to  be 
paid  in  cattle  (Storch,  I.  c).  In  agricultural  coun- 
tries corn  woulil  be  used  in  remote  ages  as  money, 
and  even  at  the  ]ireserit  day  it  is  not  unusual  to 
stipulate  ("or  corn  rents  and  wages.  Aarious 
commodities  have  been  and  are  still  Msed  iir 
<litleren(  coun(ries.  Smi(h  mentions  sa'.t  as  the 
common  money  of  Aby.ssinia  (  Wenlth  cf  Na- 
tions, i.  4).  A  species  n\'cypr<ea  called  the  couree, 
gathered  on  the  shores  of  the  Maldive  Islands, 
and  of  which  6400  constitute  a  ru])ee,  is  used  in 
making  small  ]jayments  (liroughmit  India,  and 
is  (he  only  money  of  certain  districts  in  Africa. 
Dried  (ish  forms  the  money  (d'  Iceland  and  New- 
foundland ;  sugar  of  some  of  the  \\'est  India 
Islands;  and  among  the  first  se((lers  in  America 
corn  and  tobacco  were  used  as  money  (Holmes's 
American  Annals).  Smid  ineniions  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  puldicaripn  of  the  Wealth  of 
Kat ions,  i\ieie  was  a  village  in  Scotland  wiiere  it 
was  cuslomaiy  for  a  woikman  to  cairy  nails  as 
money  to  (he  bakers  shop  or  (he  alehouse  (i.  4). 

A  long  period  .of  time  must  have  intervened 
between  (he  first  introduciion  of  (he  jirecious 
metals  into  commerce,  and  (heir  becoming  gene- 
rally used  as  money.  The  peculiar  qualities 
which  so  eminently  ht  them  for  this  purpose 
would  only  be  gradually  discovered.  They 
would  probably  be  lirnt  introduced  in  their  gro.>«5 
and  iinjjurKied  state.  A  sheep,  an  ox,  a  certain 
quantity  of  corn,  or  any  other  article,  would 
afterwards  lie  bartered  or  exchanged  for  }  .eces  of 
gold  or  silver  in  bars  or  ingots,  in  the  same  way 
as  they  would  formerly  have  lieen  exchanged  for 
iron,  copper,  cloth,  or  anything  else.  The  mer- 
chants would  soon  begin  to  estimate  their  proper 
value,  and,  ni  ell'ect-ng  exciianges,  v.'ould  (ir.'.t 
agree  ujHin  the  quality  of  the  metal  to  be  given, 
and  (hen  (he  quandty  whicii  its  jiossessor  had 
liecome  bound  to  ]iay  would  be  ascertained  by 
weight.  This,  according  to  Aristotle  and  Pliny, 
was  the  manner  in  ■which  the  precious  metal* 
were  originally  exchanged  in  Gieece  and  Italy. 
The  same  jiractice  is  still  oliserved  in  dillerent 
countries.  In  many  jiarts  of  China  and  Abys- 
sinia (he  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  always 
ascertained  by  weight  (Goguet,  De  I  Origine  dea 
Loix,  &.\i,).  Iron  was  (he  first  money  of  the 
Laci  dwmonians,  and  copper  of  (he  Romans. 

In  the  sacred  writings  there  is  frequent  mention 
of  gold,  silver,  and  biass,  sums  of  nionev,  ji'ir- 
chases  made  with  money,  current  numev,  and 
money  of  a  ceitain  weight.  Indeed,  tjie  money 
of  Scripture  is  all  estimated  by  weight.  '  Al)ra- 
ham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver  wtiich  he  Iiaa 
named  in  (he  audience  of  (he  sons  of  He(h,  foui 
hundred  shekels  of  silver,  current  money  with  tli<" 
merchant'  (Gen.  x.\iii.  19).  The  brethren  oi 
Jijseph  canied  back  into  Egypt  the  motufj  '  la 
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lull  weight '  which  they  had  found  in  their  sacks 
(Gen.  xliii.  21).  The  golden  earring  })re3ented 
by  Ahrahani's  steward  to  Rel)ekah  weiglied  half 
u  shekel,  and  the  t\i  bracelets  for  lier  hands  were 
Men  shekels  weii,'ht  of  gold'  (Gen.  xxiv.  22). 
In  JJaying  for  the  field  of  Hanameel,  Jeremiah 
weiglied  hiin  the  money,  even  sevente  n  shekels 
of  silver'  (Jer.  xxxii.  9).  Amos  re])resei>ts  the 
merciiants  of  Israel  as  '  falsifying  the  liaiaiices  by 
deceit' (viii.  5).  The  shekel  and  tlie  talent  do 
not  appeiW  to  have  been  originally  fixed  and 
stamped  jiieces  of  money,  but  sim])ly  weigiits 
used  in  trallic.  Hence,  '  thou  siialt  not  have  in 
thy  bag  divers  weights,  a  great  and  a  small' 
(Ueut.  XXV.  13).  It  was  customary  for  the  Jews 
to  have  scales  attaclied  to  their  girdles  for 
weigln'ng  the  gohl  an!  silver  they  received;  but 
the  Canaanites  carried  them  in  their  hands. 

There  is  no  direct  allusion  in  the  sacred 
writings  to  coined  money  as  belonging  to  the 
Jewish  nation.  In  Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  Jacob  is  said 
to  have  bonght  a  part  of  a  field  '  for  an  hunilred 
l)ieces  of  money;'  and  the  friends  of  Job  are  said 
to  have  given  liun  each  '  a  jiiece  of  money  '  (Job 
xlii.  I) ).  The  term  in  the  original  is  kes.toth,  and 
is  by  some  thought  to  denote  'sheep'  or  '  lamb;' 
by  others  a  kind  of  money  having  the  impression 
of  a  sheep  or  lamb;  and  by  others  again  a  purse 
of  money.  The  most  correct  translation  may  be 
presumed  to  be  that  which  favours  the  idea  of  a 
piece  of  money  bearing  some  stamp  or  mark 
indicating  that  it  was  of  the  value  of  a  sheep  or 
lamb.  The  name  shekel,  first  used  to  indicate  a 
weight,  might  alterwards  lie  applied  to  a  piece  of 
money.  According  to  Arbuthnot,  3(l()()  of  these 
shekels  were  equal  to  a  talent.  Some  allegorical 
device  would  naturally  suggest  itself  as  the  mo<t 
appropriate  for  being  in. pressed  upon  pieces  of 
gold  or  silver  of  a  given  weight  and  fineness; 
and  as  in  the  patriarchal  ages  jirojjerty  consisted 
chiefly  of  flocks  and  herds,  no  lietter  emblem 
could  lie  used  than  that  of  a  lamli,  with  which  it 
is  imagined  the  pieces  of  money  alluded  to  may 
have  l)ee!i  impressed.  Maurice,  in  his  Antiquities 
of  India  (vol.  vii.),  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
the  earliest  coins  were  stamped  with  tlje  figure  of 
an  ox  or  sheej).  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a 
specimen  of  the  original  Roman  As,  the  surface 
of  which  is  nearly  the  size  of  a  brick,  with  the 
figure  of  a  bull  impressed  upon  it.    Other  devices 


would  suggest  tlipmsel\es  to  dilferent  nations  as 
arising  out  of,  or  (connected  with,  jiarticular  places 
pr  circumstances,  as  the  Habylonish  lion.  yTyijinas 
(oriois-e,  Du'otia's  shield,  the  lyre  of  Mytihiir, 
llie  wheal  of  Meta]iontum.  On  some  of  the 
revtr^et  t/  the  lli>man  large  lirass  may  be  de- 
tijV  «red,  •  Valour  standing  full  armed  ;  Honour 
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roljed   and   chapleted  :  Hapniness  crowned  wifh 

obliviscent  poppies  ;  Concord  with  extended  hand, 
and  the  horn  of  plenty  in  her  bosom  :  HojXi 
tripping  lightly,  anil  smiling  on  a  flower-bud: 
Peace  offering  the  olive-branch  :  Foitune  resting 
on  a  rudder  :  Military  Faith  stretciiing  forth  hit 
consecrated  standard  :  Abundance  emptying  her 
cornuco))ia  :  Security  leaning  on  a  column  : 
Modesty  veiled  and  silting:  Piety  taking  her 
gift  to  the  altar:  Fruitfulness  in  the  mid>t  of  her 
nurselings:  Equity  adjusting  her  scales  :  Victory 
with  wings  aTid  coronal  and  trumpet :  Eternity 
holding  the  globe  and  risen  jihoenix  ;  or  belter, 
seated  on  a  starry  splieie:  Liberty  with  cap  and 
staff:  National  Prospeiity  sailing  as  a  good  ship 
before  the  favouring  gale:  and  Public  Faith 
with  joined  hands  clasping  between  them  the 
))alms  of  sn(;cess,  and  tlie  caduceus  of  health' 
{Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixxii.  p.  ^SS).  Religion 
would  also  at  an  early  ])eriod  claim  to  be  distin- 
guished, and  accordingly  the  etiigies  of  Juno, 
Diana,  Ceres,  Jove,  Hercules,  Ajiollo,  Bacchus, 
Pluto,  Ne])tune,  and  many  other  of  the  healh'»n 
deities  are  foinid  imiiressed  upon  the  early  coins. 
The  Jews,  however,  were  the  worshippers  of  the 
one  only  true  Goil  ;  idolatry  was  strictly  for- 
bidden in  their  law  ;  and  therefore  their  shekel 
never  bore  a  head,  but  was  impressed  simply  with 
the  almund  rod  and  the  pot  of  manna. 


The  first  Roman  coinage  took  j)lace.  according 
to  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  3),  in  the  reign  of 
Ser\ius  Tullius,  about  5')0  years  before  Clirist ; 
but  it  was  not  imtil  Alexander  of  Macedon  had 
subdueil  the  Peisiaiv  monarchy,  and  Julius  Caesar 
had  consolidated  the  Roman  empire,  that  the 
image  of  a  living  ruler  was  permitted  to  be 
stamped  upon  the  coins.  Previous  to  that  period 
heroes  and  deities  alone  gave  currency  to  the 
money  of  imjierial  Rome. 

Antiochus  Sidetes,  king  of  Syria,  is  represented 
to  have  granted  to  Simon  Maccabaens  the  pri- 
\ilege  of  coining  money  in.Indaea(l  Mace.  xv.6). 
This  is  considered  to  l)e  the  first  mention  of 
Hebrew  money,  properly  so  called.  It  consisted 
of  shekels  anil  demi-shekels,  the  third  ])art  of  a 
shekel,  and  the  quarter  of  a  shekel,  of  silver. 

From  the  time  of  Julius  Catjsar,  who  first 
struck  a  living  p.irtrait  on  his  coins,  the  Roman 
coins  run  in  a  continued  succession  of  so-called 
Caesars,  their  queens  and  crown-princes,  from 
ab.iui  n.c.  48  down  to  Roundus  Augustulus,  em- 
])eror  of  the  West,  who  was  dethroned  by  Odoaoe* 
about  A.D.  475  {Qitavterhj  lievieiv,  ut  sujira). 

After  its  subjugation  by  Rome  nuich  foreign 
money  found  its  way  into  the  laud  of  Judaea. 
Tiie  piece  of  tribute  mcney,  or  coin  mentioned  in 
Luke  XX.  2-1,  as  presented  to  our  Saviour,  bore 
the  image  aiul  superscription  of  the  liomau 
emperor,  and  it   is  reasui^able   to  suppoae  tliAt  a 
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\arge    quantity  of  Roman  coins  was  at  tliat  time 
ni  circ  ulatioi;  tiirouLjliout  JudiBa, — G.  M.  B. 

MONEY  CHANGERS.  It  is  wentimied  by 
Voliiey  that  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Turkey,  wiien 
any  considt>ral)le  jiaymeiits  are  to  lie  made,  an 
asjent  orexc'tiaiif^e  is  sent  lor,  who  counts  paras  by 
thousands,  rejects  pieces  of  false  money,  and 
*ei>;hs  all  the  setjiiias  either  se])aiately  or  together. 
It  has  hence  been  suggested  that  toe  'current 
oionev  with  the  merchant,'  mentioned  in  Scripture 
(Gen.  x\iii.  16),  might  iiave  been  such  as  was 
approved  of  by  competent  judges  whose  business 
it  was  to  detect  fraudulent  mtmey  '.!  otlered  in 
p;iyinent.  The  Hebrew  word  "imD  soc/ier,  sig- 
nilies  one  who  goes  about  from  pi  ce  to  place, 
and  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  native  exchange- 
agent  or  money-broker  of  the  East,  now  called 
shroff.  It  ap()ears  that  there  were  bankers  or 
niiiuey-changers  in  Judaea,  who  made  a  trade  of 
receiving  money  in  deposit  and  ])aying  interest 
(br  it  (Matt.  XXV.  27).  Some  of  them  had  even 
established  themselies  within  the  j/iecincts  of  the 
temple  at  .Jerusalem  (.\xi.  12),  where  they  were 
in  the  practice  of  exclianging  one  sjiecies  of  money 
(<i(  another.  Persons  who  came  from  a  distance 
tti  worship  at  Jerusalem  would  naturally  bring 
with  them  the  money  current  in  their  respective 
districts,  and  it  might  therefore  be  a  matter  of 
convenience  forthSm  to  get  tins  money  exchanged 
at  the  door  of  the  tem])le  for  that  which  was  cur- 
lent  in  Jerusalem,  and  upon  tlieir  departure  to 
receive  again  that  species  of  money  which  circu- 
la'ed  in  the  tiistricts  to  wliich  they  were  joumev- 
ing.  These  money-changers  would,  of  course, 
charge  a  commission  upon  all  their  transactions, 
but  from  the  observation  of  our  Saviour,  when  lie 
overthrew  tiie  tables  of  those  in  the  tenijjle,  it  may 
be  interred  that  they  were  not  distinguished  for 
honest}'  and  fair  dealing:  'It  is  written,  my 
bouse  shall  Ije  called  the  house  of  prayer,  but  ye 
Iiave  made  it  a  den  of  thieves'  Tver.  13). 

In  tlie  Life  of  Aratus,  by  Plutarch,  there  is 
mention  irf"  a  banker  of  Sicyon,  acitj-  of  Pelopon- 
iiesu<,  wlto  lived  240  years  before  Christ,  and 
whose  wliole  business  cousist<d  in  exchanging  one 
species -of  money  for  another. — G.  M.  B. 

MONTHS.  It  is  proposed  to  comprise,  under 
tills  head,  some  observations  which  may  be  con- 
sidereil  siippiementarv  to  tiie  articles  on  the  sepa- 
rate months,  and  subordinate  to  tliat  on  the  year. 
Fur  this  end  it  is  expedient  to  distinguish  tlo-ee 
[r«'iiods  in  the  Jeuish  mode  of  denoting  dates  by 
months:  the  first  extending  until  tlie  Babyloniati 
ca[)livity;  the  second  imtil  one  or  two  centuries 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  tlie  Romans; 
and  the  thin!  from  the  adoption  «f  the  caleml.ir 
of  Rabbi  Hillel  tiie  younger  (t.  e.  I'rom  about  tiie 
middle  of  the  foui-tli  century  of  our  era)  until  the 
fjresent  time. 

In  the  first  periml  tlie  months  are,  as  a  rule, 
mentioned  by  their  numerical  designation  only — 
fcs  '  the  first  month,'  '  the  second,'  &c.*    We  have 

*  Tlie  only  exception  to  this  rule  in  tiie  Penta- 
teuch, occ<ns  in  th"  *i"ms,  '  in  the  ni'inth  of 
Abib,''  wlii<;h  are  fcu...(t  in  the  Authorized  Version. 
I'his  is,  however,  only  an  apparent  exce|jtion,  since 
Abib  is  not  the  proper  name  of  the  month,  but 
eneans  ears  q/ com,  and  distinguishes  that  month, 
rhich  u  elsewhere  called  '  the  titst,'  as  the  moBth 
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no  exjilicit  indication  of  the  number  of  days  in  a 
mont'i,  ii<n- of  the  number  of  months  in  a  yeaT  : 
the  27th  day  and  the  llth  month  being  re- 
spectively Oie  highest  mentloneil  (Gen.  viii.  14; 
IJeut.  i.  .3);  unless  I  Kings  iv.  7  be  considered 
to  prove  that  the  year  had  12  months.*  Never 
theless.  as  the  two  Hebrew  terms  for  month — 
tJ'Tn,  literally  new  tnooii,  thence  month,  from  a 
root  signifying  to  he  new;  am!  HT,  moon,  and 
thence  montli — alToid  some  j)roof  thai  the  monllis 
were  measured  liy  the  moon  (comp.  Vs.  civ.  19); 
and,  ;us  the  festivals  of  the  Mosaic  law  bore  a 
fixed  relation  to  certain  epoclis  of  the  agricul- 
tural year,  which  were  (ixed  by  nature,  tliere 
is  much  leason  to  conclude  that  the  year  had 
twelve  lunar  months,  and  that  it  must  have  been 
ke[it  parallel  with  the  sun  by  surrie  mode  of  iniei- 
calaliou  adequate  to,  if  not  identical  witii,  tlie  one 
afterwards  emjiloved. 

In  the  second  period,  we  find,  in  pait,  a  conti- 
nuation of  tiie  jirevious  method,  wi'h  somevviiat 
more  definite  slaleiiients  (for  instance,  1  Chron. 
xxvil.  clearly  proves  that  the  year  had  twelve 
months),  aiivl,  in  part,  the  adoption  of  tiew  names 
for  tlie  months:  but  the  co-existence  of  both 
tiie.se  systems  is  not  easily  exjdalned.  For, 
wliereas  Zecliariah,  Ezra.  Nehemiaii.  and  Esther, 
introduce  the  seveii  new  names — .Sliehat.  Chislev, 
Adar,  Nisan,  Elul,  Tebetli.  and  Slvan— all  the 
other  canonical  books  written  after  tlie  restoration 
do  nothing  more  than  enumerate  flie  months, 
without  any  name,  in  the  order  of  their  succession. 
There  is,  moreover,  another  disciepancy  in  the 
usage  of  the  writers  of  the  former  class,  inasmuch 
as,  wliile  they  all  generally  give  the  name  of  the 
month  together  with  its  ordinal  adjective,  Nehe-, 
niiah  gives  tlie  naked  names  alone.  It  is  on  these 
discre[)ancies  that  Benfey  and  Stern,  who  also 
give  a  minute  statement  of  the  particular  devia- 
tions, rest  one  external  sti])p.)it  of  their  theory, 
that  these  names  of  the  months  are  not  Aramaic,  as 
is  commonlv  supposed,  but  Persian,  and  adopted 
during  tiie  Cajitivifj' — for  wliich  it  may  suffice  to 
refer  to  their  Monatstiamen  eini(jer  alter  Vv/ker, 
Berlin,  1830.  Althoughonly  the  above-mentioned 
seven  names  occur  in  tiie  Ohl  Testament,  yet 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  the  Jews  at  tiie 

of  ears,  in  reference  to  the  ripeness  of  the  coin 
(Sejit.  fi.7]y  tS>v  vfnip;  Vuig.  mensis  Hovarum, 
frttgumy  Tlie  only  remaining  excejitlons  in  tiie 
other  books  of  tliis  jjeiiod  occur  exclusively  in 
1  Kings  vi.  and  viii..  where  we  find  the  second, 
eiglitli,  and  seventh  months  called  Ziv,  Bui,  and 
Ethanim.  In  tiiis  case,  two  circumstances  mili- 
tate against  the  hyjiothesis  that  tliese  names  were 
in  the  current  use  of  the  people:  the  one  lieln^, 
that  this  is  the  only  instance  nf  then-  use;  tlit 
other  that  the  writer  has  at  the  same  time  de- 
scrilied  the  three  by  the  order  of  their  succession 
(as  '  in  tlie  month  Zlv,  whicii  is  the  second 
month,'  &c.)  just  as  the  writers  of  the  second 
period  do  witli  the  confessedly  foreign  names, 
Nisan,  &c. 

*  Some  have  atfem))t«d  to  sliow,  from  the  sunj 
of  days  assigned  to  the  Hood  (Gen.  vli.  11  ;  viii 
4,  14),  that  the  ancient  Ht  brew  montlis  had 
30  days  eacli,  and  lliat  the  antediluvia;i  yeat 
was  a  solar  year  of  3G5  days,  like  that  Jt  fh« 
EgvptiaiM.       (See   Voa    Bohleu,   Die    C«nesi», 
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Mme  lime   atlc/pted  the  entire  twelve  names,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  table: 

Niaan,  Tishri, 

Ijar,  Marcheshvan, 

Sivan,  Chislev, 

Tamuiuz,  Telieth, 

Alj,  Sliebat, 

Elul.  Adar. 

In  tlie  same  manner  as  the  Old  Testament  con- 
tains no  indication  of  the  mode  of  intercalation, 
when  yet  it  is  certain  that  some  mode  must  have 
be«n  used,  so  also  it  does  not  mention  by  what 
method  the  commencement  and  conclusion  of 
every  month  were  ascertained  in  either  of  these 
periods.  Accord iiii^  to  the  Talmud,  li0we\er,  it 
is  certain  that,  in  the  second  period,  the  com- 
mencement of  tlie  month  was  dated  from  the 
time  when  the  eailiest  visilile  appearance  of  the 
neiv  moon  was  announced  to  the  Sanhedrim  ;  that, 
if  this  happened  on  tlie  30th  day  of  tlie  current 
montli,  tliat  month  was  cousideied  to  have  ended 
oil  tne  prpcedinii;  29th  day,  and  was  called  dtfi- 
cif.nt  ("IDH);  but,  if  no  announcement  was  made 
on  the  30th  day,  tliat  day  was  reckoned  to  the 
current  mon'h,  wliich  was  in  that  case  called  full 

(N7D).  and  tl;e  ensuing  clay  was  at  once  consi- 
dered to  be  the  first  of  the  next  month.  Further, 
as  the  cloudy  state  of  tlie  weather  sometimes  hin- 
deied  the  actual  si^ht  o'(  the  new  m:;on,  it  was  an 
establislied  rule  that  no  year  should  contain  less 
than  four,  and  more  tlian  ei;<lit,  full  months.  It 
is  generally  assumed,  altliough  without  express 
warrant,  that  the  commencement  of  the  month 
was  determined  in  tlie  same  way  in  the  first  perioil : 
but  it  is  very  piobalde,  and  the  Mosaic  festivals 
of  tlie  new  moon  seem  to  be  some  evidence  for  it. 

This  is  a  fit  occasion  for  discussing  a  question 
which  equally  concerns  lioth  jieriods : — with 
whicli  of  o?<?*  months,  namely,  did  tiie  first  month, 
'  the  month  of  ears,' or  Nisan,  most  nearly  coin- 
cide? We  are  indelited  to  J.  D.  iMichaelis  for 
discovering  the  tiue  sta'e  of  this  fase,  alter  the 
ralibinical  wrilers  had  so  universally  estal)lislied 
an  ernmeous  opinion  that  it  has  not  even  yet  ilis- 
aiipeared  from  our  ])opular  books.  His  ilisserla- 
r.ion  '  De  Mensiljus  Hehrseorum"  (in  his  Commen- 
tat'iimes  per  annus  1763-I7()8  oblatce.  Bremen, 
17t)9,  ji.  16)  proceeds  on  the  following  chief  argii- 
-Tients  ; — That,  if  the  firit  month  began  with  the 
new  moon  of  March,  as  was  commonly  asserted, 
tLe  climate  of  Palestine  would  not  in  that 
month  ])ermit  the  oblation  (,f  the  sheaf  of  barley, 
which  is  ordered  on  the  second  day  of  the  Paschal 
Feast  ;  nor  could  the  liarvest  be  finished  lieibre  tlie 
Fvusl  of  Weeks,  which  would  then  fall  in  May  ; 
nor  could  the  Feast  of  Talieriiacles,  which  was 
after  the  gathering  of  all  fru'ts,  accord  witli  the 
•iionth  of  September,  because  all  these  feasts  de- 
pend oil  certain  stages  in  the  agiicultural  year, 
whicli,  as  he  shows  from  llie  observations  of  tra- 
I'eJIeis,  solely  coincide  with  the  states  of  vegeta- 
tion which  are  found,  in  that  climate,  in  the 
m  jutiis  of  April,  .June,  and  (October.  Secondly, 
tUiit  the  Syrian  calendar,  which  has  essentially 
tne  same  names  f<ir  Hie  months,  makes  its  Nisaii 
ausalufely  parallel  with  our  April.  And,  lastly, 
tnat  Josephu'i.  in  one  place,  makes  Nisan  equi- 
valent to  the  Maceilonian  month  Xrinthicus;  and, 
IB  another,  mentions  that,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan, 
tb*  »un  wa«  in  tlie  sign  of  the  Ran — whkh  cou.'.d 


not  be  on  that  day,  exrn't  in  April  {  Anting.  iL 
14.6;  iii.  10.  .5).  Michael  is  concludes  that  thi 
later  Jews  tell  info  this  dejiarture  from  'heir  an- 
cient order,  either  iLrough  some  mistake  in  the 
intercalation,  or  because  they  wisheil  to  imitate 
the  Romans,  wliose  year  began  in  March.  Ideler 
says,  'So  much  is  certain,  that,  in  tlie  time  of 
Moses,  the  month  of  ears  cannot  have  com- 
menced before  the  first  days  of  our  Ajiril,  which 
was  then  the  period  of  the  vernal  etiniwox  (Hand- 
bitck  dcr  Chronologie,  i.  490).  As  Nisan  tiien 
liegan  with  the  new  moon  of  April,  we  have  a 
scale  for  fixing  the  commencement  of  all  the 
other  months  with  reference  to  our  calen<lar  ;  and 
we  must  accordingly  date  tlieir  commencement 
one  whole  month  later  thin  is  commonly  done: 
allowing,  of  course,  for  the  circumstance  that,  as 
the  new  moon  v;uies  its  place  in  our  solar  months, 
the  Jewish  months  will  almost  invarialily  consist 
o\'  portions  of  two  of  ours. 

With  regard  to  the  third  jieriod,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  say  more  here  than  that,  as  the  dispersion 
of  the  Jews  rendered  it  impossible  to  communi- 
cate the  intelligence  of  the  visible  apj)earance  of 
the  new  moon,  they  were  oblig<Hl  to  devise  a 
systematic  calculation  of  the  diiralinn  of  their 
months  ;  but  that  they  rrtained  the  above-men- 
tioned names  fir  the  months,  whicli  are  still  lunar 
months,  of  the  mean  duration  of  29  days.  12 
hours,  44  seconds;  and  that  wlien  they  were  no 
longer  alile  to  regulate  the  epochs  of  their  festivals 
by  the  agricultural  year  of  Palestine,  they  came, 
for  some  such  reasons  as  those  assigned  by  Mi- 
chaelis,  to  place  every  month  parlier  by  one  luna- 
tion than  it  had  been  in  the  first  two  periods,  so 
that  their  Nisan  now  most  nearly  coincided  with 
March.  The  rabbinical  writers,  tliPrefore,  who 
maintained  that  the  ancient  Nisan  likewise  began 
with  the  new  moon  ot  Manh,  were  mainlv  led 
into  that  op  nion  by  the  practice  existing  in  their 
own  time. — J.  N. 

MOON.  The  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
was  among  the  earliest  corru])tions  of  religion, 
which  would  naturally  take  its  rise  in  the  easteri> 
parts  of  the  world,  where  the  atmosjihere  is  pure 
and  transjiarent,  and  the  heavens  as  bright  as  they 
are  glowing.  In  these  countries  the  moon  is  of 
exceeiliiig  beauty.  If  the  sun  'rules  tiie  day,' 
tlie  moon  has  the  throne  of  night,  which,  if  less 
gorgeous  than  that  of  the  sun,  is  more  attractive, 
because  of  a  less  oppressively  brilliant  light, 
while  her  retinue  of  surrounding  stars  seems  to 
give  a  sort  of  truth  to  her  regal  state,  and  cerlairdy 
ailds  not  inconsiderably  to  her  beauty.  The  moop 
was  therelbre  worshipjied  as  a  goddess  in  the  Eas^ 
at  a  very  early  period  ;  in  India  tuider  the  name 
ofMaja;  among  the  A.ssyrians  as  Mylitta ;  with 
the  Plicenicians  she  was  terme«l  Astaite  or  Asli- 
teroth,  who  was  also  denominateil  the  Syrian 
mother.  Tlie  Greeks  and  Romans  worsliipped 
her  as  Artemis  and  Diana.  Job  (xxxi.  20)  al- 
ludes to  the  ])ower  of  the  mfKm  over  tlve  liuniai 
soul  :  '  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shiued,  or  tlit 
moon  walking  in  brightness,  and  my  heart  hath 
been  secr^tlv  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed 
my  hand  ;  this  also  were  an  iniquity,  for  I  should 
have  denied  the  God  that  is  above.'  There  is  tc 
the  same  elTect  a  remarkable  jiassage  in  JiiliaiD 
(Orat.  ill  Salem,  p.  90)  :  '  From  my  cbildliood  J 
was  filled  with  a  wonderful  love  for  the  rays  ol 
that  goddess ;  and  when,  in  my  boyhood,  I  d>- 
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rected  my  eyes  f-a  her  aptheiial  liglit,  I  was  quite 
betide  myself.  Uy  night  esjjeclall y,  wlicri  1  fuuml 
myself  uni let  a  wide,  pure,  cloudless  sky,  1  Coigot 
everything  else  under  lierintluence,  and  was  absorb- 
ed in  the  beauties  of  heaven, so  that  1  did  not  hear 
if  addressed,  nctr  was  aware  of  what  I  did.  I  ap- 
peared solely  to  be  engaged  with  this  divinity,  so 
thar  even  when  a  beardless  boy  I  might  have  been 
taken  for  a  stargacer.' 

The  moon,  as  being  mistress  o^  the  night,  may 
well  have  been  consideied  as  the  lesser  of  the  two 
great  lights  of  heaven  (Gen.  i.  1(5).  It  was  accord- 
ingly, regarded  in  tiie  old  Syrian  superstitinn  as 
subject  to  the  sun's  influence,  which  wtis  worshijj- 
jjed  as  the  active  and  generative  power  of  nature, 
while  the  moon  was  reverenced  as  tlie  passive  and 
jHiiducing  power.  The  moon,  accordingly,  wms 
looked  u])on  as  feminine.  Herein  Oriental  usage 
agrees  with  onr  own.  But  this  usage  was  by  no 
means  universal.  The  gender  of  moiid  in  German* 
is  an  exception  in  modern  days,  which  may  jus- 
tify the  inference  that  even  among  the  nortiiern 
nations  tlie  moon  had  masculine  qualities  ascribed 
to  it.  The  Egyjitians  rejiresented  their  moon  as 
a  male  deity,  Ihoth  ;  and  Wilkinson  (^Anc.  Egypt. 
V.  5)  remarks  that  '  the  same  custom  of  calling  it 
male  is  retaineil  iri  the  East  to  the  present  day, 
white  the  sun  is  considered  feminine,  as  in  the 
language  of  the  Germans.  Ihoth,  in  the  charac- 
ter of  Lunus,  the  moon,  has  sometimes  a  mans 
face,  with  the  crescent  of  the  moon  upon  his  head 
supporting  a  disk.  Plutarch  says  the  Egyptians 
'call  the  moon  the  motiierof  the  world,  and  hold 
It  to  be  of  both  sexes  :  lemale,  as  it  receives  the 
influence  of  the  sun;  male,  as  it  scatters  ami  dis- 
perses through  the  air  the  principles  of  fecundity.' 
In  otiier  countries  also  the  moon  was  lieUl  to  be 
hertnaphrodite.  Another  ])air  of  dissimilar  qua- 
lities was  ascribed  to  the  moon — (he  destructive 
and  the  generative  faculty — whence  it  was  wor- 
shipi)ed  as  a  bad  as  well  as  a  good  power. 

The  epithet  •  queen  of  heaven"  (Horace,  sidernm 
regina)  apjiears  to  have  been  very  common.  Nor 
was  it,  any  more  than  the  worship  of  the  moon, 
unknown  to  the  Jews,  as  may  lie  seen  in  a  reniaik- 
al)le  jiassage  in  Jeremiah  (xliv.  17),  where  the 
Israelites  (men  and  women,  the  latter  exert  most 
inUiience)  appear  giveji  over  to  this  sjiecies  of 
idolatry  :  '  We  wdl  certainly  burn  incense  to 
the  queen  of  heaven,  and  pour  out  th  inkollerings 
unto  her,  as  we  iiave  done,  we  and  our  fathers; 
for  then  had  we  [ilenty  of  victuals,  and  were  well, 
and  saw  no  evil.  But  since  we  left  oH'  to  burn 
incense  to  (he  queen  of  heaven,  we  have  wanted 
all  things.'  The  last  verse  of  the  passage  adds  to 
the  l)uint-ofl'erings  and  diink-ofierir:gs,  'cakes 
to  woiship  her.'  Vows  vere  also  made  liy  the 
Jews  to  the  moon,  which  superstition  requiied  to 
be  fulliiled  (ver.  25).  The  api:eal  made  in  this 
passage  to  the  alleged  authority  of  the  ancient 
Israelites  can  have  no  other  ground  tluui  such  as 
these  idolateis  made  or  found  by  referring  to  the 
religious  oliservaiices  in  the  Jewish  church  con- 
nected with  the  full  mooi..  In  uU  probaiiility, 
iiowever,  their  consciences  misgave  them  yvhile 
they  put  forth  this  jilea.  though  tliey  may  to  Ibme 
extent  have  confounded  the  new  moon  ceremonies 
with  their  loved  idolatrous  riles.  Whence  arises 
•  jiistitication  of  the  conduct  oi  Moses  in  separat- 
ing, in  the  most  sharp  and  rigid  manner,  (he  cus- 
fuo^s,  usages  »nd  laws  of  his  peopla  Tjom  those  of 
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the  idolaters  by  whom  they  were  sui rounded  :  had 
he  not  done  so,  the  llesh-pots  of  Egypt  would  nave 
had  an  irresistible  attraction  for  the  ciiildren  oi 
Israel,  an<l  a  nation  of  monotheists  would  not 
have  been  produced,  to  become  the  great  spiiitual 
instructors  of  the  world. 

The  baneful  influence  of  the  moon  still  (inda 
creiience  in  the  East.  Moonlight  is  he!  .1  to  be  Uetri- 
ment.iil  to  the  eyes.  In  Ps.  cxxi.  ti  we  read,  'The 
sun  shall  not  smite  thee  by  day,  nor  the  moon  bv 
night;'  so  that  the  impression  that  the  moon  may 
do  injury  to  man  is  neither  jaitial  nor  vague. 
Kosenmiiller  {Morgenland.  iv.  lOS)  lefers  this  to 
the  cold  of  night,  which,  he  says,  is  very  great  and 
sensible  in  the  Ea.st,  owing,  partly,  to  the  gieal 
heat  of  the  day.  If  this  extreme  (comparati\e) 
cold  is  consideretl  in  coiuiection  with  the  Oriental 
custom  of  sleeping  stcb  divo,  out  of  doors,  d  !a 
belie  etuile,  on  the  flat  roofs  of  houses,  or  even  un 
the  grounil,  without  in  all  cases  sutKcient  jirecau- 
tionary  measures  for  protecting  the  frame,  we 
see  no  difMculty  in  understanding  whence  arose 
the  evil  influence  ascrilied  lo  the  nuion.  In  ihe 
East  Indies  similar  effects  result  from  similar 
self-exposure.  .Shakspere,  who  knew  everything 
that  the  eye  and  the  heart  coidd  teach,  makes  le- 
ference  in  two  passages  to  this  evil  influence: — 

'  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 

Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound.' 

Mids.  y.  D.  ii.  2. 
'  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon  ; 
She  comes  more  nearer  earth,  than  she  was 

wont. 
And  makes  men  mad.' — Othello,  v.  2. 

Unquestionably,  great  is  the  operation  of  the 
moon  on  all  the  higher  animals,  as  well  as  man. 
The  usages  of  language  attest  this,  pointing  aUo 
to  her  malign  effects;  ihus  '  moon-stricken,'  '  Iti- 
naiic'  Daikness  seems  essential  to  sound  repose; 
accordingly  men  sleep  uneasily  under  moonshine; 
sometimes  they  awake  to  a  half  or  dreamy  c<  :i- 
sciousness;  or  never  sink  into  (hat  enthe  self- 
oblivion  which  is  necessary  to  sweet  and  refresiiing 
slumber.  By  her  very  changes,  too,  the  moon 
would  rouse  and  stimulate  the  minds  of  men  ; 
the  regulaiity  of  these  changes  would  suggest  and 
sujtply  the  earliest  measuie  of  time;  the  coinci- 
dence of  certain  events  witli  certain  stales  of  the 
planet,  would  make  the  first  lie  regarded  as  the  con- 
sequence of  the  last  ;  hence  watchful  observation, 
which  would  lead  to  honourable  obser\ance,  and 
this  feeling  is  worship  begun.  Even  at  ihe  |  resent 
hour,  how  nincli  aie  the  changes  of  the  weather 
held  by  the  vulgar  weather-wise  to  de|)enii  oti 
changes  of  the  moon.  The  new  moon  is  regaided 
as  specially  auspicious,  not  only  to  liring  serene 
skies,  but  to  give  success.  And,  as  of  old  the 
iiiterlunar  space  was  a  time  of  terror  (iracunda 
Diana,  Horat.  Ars  Voet.  v.  4.')4),  when  the  queen 
of  heaven  had  sunk  into  Proserpine,  '  mislres  o< 
hell,'  so  still  the  daikness  which  intervenes  from 
the  disa]i})earance  oi'  the  old  to  the  return  of  the 
new  nuxin,  causes  the  latter  to  l)e  hailed  with 
pleasurable  feelings,  and  to  he  regarded  as  the 
briglit  harbinger  of  various  kijids  of  good  (Hone, 
Every-Day  Book,  i.  1509).  Biith  an<l  growlli 
induce  grateful  asid  cheerful  emotions  ;  waning 
vanishing,  and  darkness  give  sorrow  and  pain  ;  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  the  moon  became  ^i  ohiect 
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of  intense  interest  to  man.  In  some  respects 
its  claims  were  superior  to  those  of  tlifr  sun, 
since  tlie  moon,  hy  its  proximity,  by  its  viiriations, 
by  its  soft  li>rht,  and  less  oppressive  beauty,  seems 
to  be  more  suited  to  the  mind,  the  disposition, 
and  the  lot  of  mortal  man.  and  mav  wtll  have 
easily  won  its  way  lo  his  lieart  as  a  friend  taking 
))ait  in  the  Huctuations  and  diversities  of  our  iiu- 
nian  condition.  Wiience  it  came  to  pass  that  in 
days  of  ignorance  and  superstition  the  agency  of 
the  moon  was  snuglit  in  love  potions  and  other 
remedies  for  Immau  ills.  Dido  is  reiiresented  by 
Virgil  {zEn.  iv.  512)  to  have  chosen  moonlight  for 
getting  the  herbs  ^requisite  to  recover  for  her  tlie 
atfectioii  of  y?5neas  : — 

'ad  luiiam  quseruntur 
Pubentes  iitrb*.' 
On  the  influence  of  the  moon  on  man,  see  Hayn, 
De  Planetm-.  in  Corp.  hum.  Influxu ;  and 
Kretsclimar,  De  Astror.  in  Corp.  hum.  Imperio, 
Jena,  IS'20;  also  Came,  Leb,  uiid  Sitten  im 
Morgoil.  i.  73. — J.  R.  B. 

MOON,   NEW,     [Festivals.] 

MOR  (HD),  sometimes  written  Muit,  is  the 
well  known  substance  »;yrc/^.  whicli  tlie  .-^^olians 
calleil  i-n'ippa,  anil  the  othir  Greeks  ff/nupva.  The 
Greek  fivppa  arid  the  Latin  myrrha  are  no  doubt 

derived    from    the    Hebrew   mor,   or   Arabic    _« 

■.nur,  though  some  of  the  ancients  traced  them  to 
the  mythological  Myrrlia,  daughter  of  Cinvras, 
king  of  Cyprus,  who  (led  to  Arabia,  and  was 
changed  into  this  tree — 'dominse  nomina  gutia 
tenet '  (Ov.  Art.  Am.  i.  288).  Myrrh  is  the'exu- 
dation  of  a  little  known  tree  found  in  Arabia, 
but  much  moie  extensively  in  .A.bvssinia.  It 
formed  an  article  of  the  earliest  commerce,  was 
highly  esteejned  liy  tlie  Egy])tians  and  Jews,  as 
well  as  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  as  it  still  is  both 
in  the  East  and  in  Europe.  The  earliest  notice 
of  it  occurs  in  Exod.  xxx.  23,  'Take  thou  also 
unto  thee  principal  spices,  of  p\ire  myrrh  (mor- 
deror)  500  shekels.'  It  is  afterwards  mentioned 
in  Esllier  ii.  12,  as  employed  in  the  jiuritication 
of  women  ;  in  Ps  xlv.  S,  as  a  perfume,  'All  thy 
garments  smell  of  myrrh,  and  aloes,  and  cassia;' 
also  in  several  passages  of  the  .Song  of  Solomon, 
'  I  will  get  me  to  the  mountain  of  myrrh,  and 
to  the  hill  of  frankincense'  (iv.  6)  ;  '  My  hands 
dro]i))eil  with  myrrh,  and  my  fingers  with  s^ceet 
smel'ijiy  myrrh'  (v.  5);  .^o  in  ver.  13,  in  both 
which  passages  Rosenmiiller  states  that  in  the 
origrnal  it  is  stiUcidious  or  jwofiuent  myrrh. 
Under  its  Greek  name,  (yfj.vpva.  we  llnd  it  men- 
tioned in  Matt.  ii.  11,  among  the  gifts  presented 
by  the  wise  men  of  the  East  to  the  infant  Jesus — 
'gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh,'  It  may 
be  remarked  as  worthy  of  notice,  that  myrrh  and 
frankincense  are  frequently  nientioneil  together. 
Ill  Mark  XV.  23,  we  learn  that  the  Roman  soldiers 
'gave  him  (Jesus)  to  drink  wine  mingled  with 
myrrh;  but  he  received  it  not,'  Tlie  Apostle 
John  (xix.  39)  s^iys,  '  Tlien  came  also  Nict>- 
demns,  and  brought  a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes 
TAhammJ,  about  a'n  hundred  pound  weight,' 
for  the  [jurpose  of  embalming  the  body  of  our 
Saviour. 

Though  myrrh  seems  to  have  been  known  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  must  consequently  have 
been  one  of  the  most  ancient  articles  of  com- 
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merce,  the  conn'ry  producing  it  long  remained 
unknown.  Herodotus  mentions  Arabia  as  the 
last  inhabited  country  towards  the  south  which 
produced  frankincense,  myrrh,  &c. ;  Hi]iuocrate« 
eirqiloyed  it  as  a  medicine ;  Theojihrastus  de- 
scril)es  it  as  lieing  jnoduced  n  Southern  Arabia, 
about  Saba  and  Adramytta;  so  Pliny,  'Myrrha 
thiiris  arborllins  ])ermi,\ta  in  Sabaeomm  sylvis 
iiascitnr;'  so  also  Dioscorides  and  several  other 
Greek  authors.  I5ut  otiiers  have  not  so  limlled 
its  ])roduction.  Celsius  (Ilierobot.  i.  523)  says, 
'  (jigiii  perhibent  in  Syria,  Gedrosia  (Arrian,  Ex- 
■ped.  Al.  vi.  )).  421),  Indiii,  yEthio])ia,  'froglody- 
tica.  et  v^^gyjito;  nbi  ^a\  dictam  fuisse  refert 
PlutarcliMs  tie  Iside  et  Oslriile,  j).  3S3  (Kiicher, 
Prod.  Copt.  p.  175).'  The  fact  of  myivh  being 
called  bnl  among  the  Egyptians  is  extremely 
curious,  fiir  bal  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  uni- 
versally known  throughout  India  in  the  present 
day.  The  writer  learns  fiom  Professor  Wilson 
that  the  S.mscrit  name  is  bula,  which  occurs  in 
the  Ameera  Coslia.  that  is,  at  least  Ijefoie  the 
Christian  era,  with  several  other  names  showing 
that  it  was  well  known.  But  from  the  time  of  the 
ancients  until  that  of  Belon  we  were  witiiont  any 
jiosltive  intiirmation  resjjecting  the  tree  yielding 
myrrh  :  he  supposed  it  to  be  produced  in  Syria, 
and  says,  that  near  Rama  he  met  with  a  thorny 
shrub  with  leaves  resembling  acacia,  which  he 
believed  to  be  that  producing  myrrh  {Mimosa 
ayrestis,  S],r.).  S.milar  to  this  is  the  Iiifovmaiion 
of  the  Arabian  author  Alm'l  Fadli,  quoted  l)y 
Celsius,  who  says,  that  mtir  is  the  Ar.ibic  name 
of  a  tlioiny  tree  resembling  the  acacia,  from  which 
flows  a  white  juice,  whicii  thickens  and  liecoiiies 
a  fjum.  The  Persian  authors  rel'erred  to  iintier 
Abattachim  state  that  myrrh  is  the  gum  of  a 
tree  common  in  the  Mughrub,  that  is,  the  West 
or  Africa,  in  Room  (a  general  name  for  the 
'I'lirkish  en)pire).  and  in  Socotra.  Tlie  Arabian 
and  Persian  authors  ]irobably  only  knew  it  as 
an  article  of  commerce:  it  certainly  is  not  pro- 
duced tn  Socotra,  init  has  uniloulitedly  long  been 
ex])orted  fiom  At'iica  Into  Arai'ia.  W  e  were  in- 
formed by  the  cajitaln  of  a  vessel  trading  with  the 
Red  Sea,  that  myrrh  is  always  to  be  obtained 
cheap  and  abundant  on  the  Soumalee  coast. 
Bruce  had  indeed  long  ]iieviously  staled  that 
myrrh  is  pio(iuced  in  the  country  behind  Azab, 
Mr.  Johnsim,  in  his  recently  pubUslied  Travels  in 
Abyssinia  (i.  249),  mentions  that  '  Myriii  and 
mimosa  trees  abountled  in  this  jilace"  (Korauhe- 
dudah  in  Adal).  Tlie  former  lie  describes  as 
being  •  a  low,  thorny,  ragged-hxiking  tree,  with 
bright-green  triliiliulate  leaves;  the  gum  exudes 
from  cracks  in  the  baik  of  the  trunk  near  the. 
root,  and  (lows  freely  upon  the  stones  imnie<liately 
underneath.  Arllticially  it  Is  obtained  by  bruises 
made  with  stones.  The  natives  collect  it  ]irln- 
cipaily  in  the  hot  monfh.s  of  July  and  August, 
but  it  is  to  be  found,  though  in  very  small  qiian- 
tit'es,  at  other  times  of  the  year.  It  is  collected 
ill  small  kid-skins,  and  taken  to  Error,  whence 
the  Hurrah  niercliants,  on  their  way  from  Slioa, 
convey  it  to  tiie  great  annual  market  at  Ber- 
lierah,  from  whence  great  quantities  are  shipped 
for  India  and  Arabia.'  When  the  Portuguest 
(irst  entered  these  seas,  gold  dust,  ivory,  myrrh, 
and  slaves  formed  the  sta[>le  conuneice  of  Adal. 
So  early  as  the  time  of  Arrian,  in  his  Peripluj 
of  the  Erythraean   Sea,  we  timl  myrrh  (ffft.ip>ra,] 
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one  of  rt.«  articks  of  export,  with  \i0a.vos.  or 
frankincense,  from  the  coast  of  Adal,  styled 
Barharia. 

The  Periplus  mentions  the  myrrh  of  this  coast 
as  the  finest  ot  its  kind,  and  specilies  the  uieajis  of 
conveying  it  to  Yemen,  or  Sabea.  There  the  Hrst 
Greek  navigators  (ound  it,  and  thamgli  their 
hands  it  was  conveyed  into  Europe  under  the 
name  of Sabeaii  mynh.  Though  (here  is  no  d(»uht 
that  tlie  largest  quantity  ofmyrrli  has  always  lieen 
obtained  from  Africa — '  omnium  prima  est  quae 
Troglodytica  appellatur' — yet  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain tliat  some  is  also  procured  in  Arabia. 
This  seems  to  be  proved  by  Ehrenberg  and 
Hempricli,  who  found  a  small  tree  in  Aral)ia 
near  Gison,  on  the  liorders  of  Arabia  Felix,  (iH" 
wiiich  they  collected  pieces  of  myrrli,  which,  when 
brought  home  and  analysed,  was  acknowledged 
to  be  genuine.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  tliat  tlie 
specimens  of  the  myrrii-plant  brought  by  Mr. 
Johnson  from  the  confines  of  Abyssinia  seem  to  be 
of  the  same  species.  This  is  the  Balsamodendron 
Myrrha  of  botanists,  and  which  we  here  figure 
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405.     [HalsamoJendroii  Myrrlia.] 

Item  Nees  von  Esenbecl/'s  plate  of  Ehrenherg's 
plant.  By  some  it  is  supposed  to  be  produced 
by  another  species  of  Balsaniodendrun,  the 
Amyris  kataf  of  Forskal,  which  dill'ers  little 
from  A.  kafal. 

Several  kinds  of  myrrh  were  known  to  the 
ancients,  and  are  descril)ed  by  Dioscoritles  under 
the  name  of  Stacte,  Gabirea,  Tiogiudytica,  Kau- 
kalis.  Aminasa,  Ergasima.  So  the  Arab  authors 
menticju  several  varieties,  as  1.  nuir  saf,  2.  niu7- 
fortarukh,  3.  mur  jushee  ;  and  in  modern  com- 
merce we  have  Turkish  and  East  Indian  mynli, 
and  diflerent  names  used  to  be.  and  are  still 
applic^d  to  it,  as  red  and  fatty  myrrh,  myrrh  in 
tears,  in  sorts,  and  myrrh  in  grains.  In  tlie 
Bible  also  several  kin<ls  of  myrrh  are  enume- 
rated, respecting  which  various  ojiinions  iiave 
been  entertained.  Thus,  in  Exod.  xxx.  '2;5,  the 
words  tnor-deror  have  been  variously  t<ianslated 
myrrha  prima,    electa,   ingemia,  excelletis,  &c. 


i«»i3  dheror,   in   Arabic,  according    to  Ce^tiuo, 

means  a!i  aromatic  powder,  and  nuir  dhercrse,  in 
Arabic,  like  mor  deror  in  Hebrew,  signifies 
mynheus  pulois.  Tliis  may  Ije  the  correct  ::iean- 
ing,  but  it  is  curious  that  the  Arabians  should 
apply  the  term  Kusb-al  ztirirc  to  another  famed 
aromatic,  the  sweet  cane  of  Scripture.  Hence 
there  may  l*  a  connection  lietween  tiiese  similarly 
sounding  terms.  'Rosemnuller  says,  '  Lntlier 
correctly  translates  the  Hebrew  exjiression.  which 
properly  denotes  spontaneoushj projiuent  nu/rrli.' 
The  same  kind  of  myrrh  is  in  the  S.mg  of  .ScjIo- 
mon  (ch.  v.  13)  called  stilicidioi/s  or  ]irofluent 
myrrh  (jnor  obor).  usuilly  translated  myrr/Mm 
eltctam  et  prcEsUadissiinatn,  transcuntem,  &c. 
(Cels.  I.e.  J).  52S)  Another  kind  of  myrrli  is 
said  to  Ije  indicated  by  the  word  Nataf,  translated 
siacta,  which  occurs  in  Exo<l.  xxx.  21  ;  but  on 
this  opinions  have  diflVred  [Natai-]. 

Mynh,  it  is  well  known,  was  celebrated  in  the 
most  ancient  times  as  a  jierfume,  and  a  fumi- 
gator,  as  well  as  for  its  uses  in  medicine.  .A.s 
several  kinds  were  included  under  fiie  name  of 
myrrh,  it  is  probable  that  some  may  have  pos- 
sessed more  aromatic  properties  than  others:  but 
the  tastes  and  the  customs  of  nations  vary  so 
much  in  dillerent  ages  of  tlie  world,  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  estimate  correctly  wiiat  was 
most  agreeable  to  the  nations  of  antiquity.  Myirti 
was  burned  in  their  lemjiles,  and  emjiloj-ed  in 
embalming  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Herodotus, 
speaking  of  the  practice  of  embalming  among  the 
Egyptians,  says,  'They  then  (ill  the  botiy  witli 
powder  of  pure  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other  j)ei  fumes, 
except  frankincense"  (ii.  80).  It  was  offered  in 
jiresents,  as  natural  products  commonly  were  in 
those  days,  because  such  as  were  jirocured  from 
distant  countries  were  very  rare.  In  the  same 
way  we  often  hear  of  a  rare  animal  or  bird  being 
jjiesented  to  royalty  even  in  the  ]ir(serit  dav. 
Tiie  ancients  ])iepared  a  loinc  of  myrrh,  and  aiso 
a,n  oil  of  myrrh,  a.nd  it  formed  an  ingredient  in 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  compound  medi- 
cines, as  tlie  Theriaca,  the  Mithridata,  Manns 
Dei.  &c.  Even  in  Europe  it  continued  to  reient 
times  to  enjoy  the  highest  medicinal  reputation, 
as  it  does  in  the  East  in  the  present  day.  It  is 
no  doubt  useful  as  a  moderately  slniuilant  inedi- 
cine;  but  Von  Helmont  was  extravagant  eiiougli 
to  state  that  it  is  calculated  to  render  man  im- 
mortal, if  we  had  any  means  of  jK'rfectly  dissoh  in? 
it  in  the  juices  of  the  body.  From  the  sensible 
properties  of  this  drug,  and  from  the  \  iriues  which 
were  ascribed  to  it,  we  may  satisfactorily  account 
for  the  mention  of  it  in  the  several  passages  o( 
Scrijiture  which  have  been  quoted. — J.  F.  R. 

MORDECAI  (''51"}9>  s«I'l'«sed  to  come  fr(>m 

the  Persian      ^ii^,  little  man,  mannikin  ;   or, 

according  to  others,  from  the  idol  "Hip  Mcro- 
dach,  thus  signifying  a  votary  of  Merodach. 
The  last  supposition  is  not  unlikely,  seeing  that 
Daniel  had  the  Chaldaean  name  of  Belsh^zzar  ; 
Sept.  MapSox^'os).  son  of  Jair,  of  the  trilie  o> 
Benjamin,  ilescendetl  from  one  of  the  ca]>tive4 
transported  to  Babylon  with  Jehoiachin  (Estli.  ii. 
5).  He  was  resident  at  Susa,  then  the  metropolis 
of  the  Persian  emjiire,  an<l  bad  under  hi«  care 
his  niece  Hadessa,   otherwise   Esther,  at  the  tim« 
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when  tl  g  faivest  iJamsels  of  llie  land  were  galliered 
togetlier,  tliat  I'rom  an.iing  fli.fin  a  litliDg  suc- 
cessor to  queen  Vasliti  might  be  selected  lur  king 
Ahasiierus.  Arnoiii;'  tliem  was  Estlier,  and  on  iier 
tlie  clioice  fell  ;  wiiile,  hv  wliat  nianairemeiit  we 
■snow  not.  lier  relationshij)  to  Monlecai,  and  lier 
Jewish  descent,  remained  imkiiovvn  at  tiie  palace. 
Tlie  uncle  lost  imiie  of  his  iniliience  over  the 
niece  hy  iier  elevaiiou,  altliongli  the  seclusion  of 
tiie  ri)yal  harem  excluded  liini  from  direct  inter- 
course with  iier.  He  seems  to  have  held  some 
iiffice  alioiit  the  court  ;  fir  we  find  him  in  daily 
aflendauce  there,  and  it  ap])e,iis  to  have  heen 
through  this  employment  that  lie  liecame  privy  to 
a  ])1  it  of  two  of  the  cliauiherlains  against  1  lie  life 
of  the  king,  wliicli  through  Esther  he  made 
known  to  the  monarch  This  great  service  was 
however  siiHered  to  jiass  wilhout  reward  at  the 
time.  On  the  rise  of  Ha7nan  to  po.ier  at  conit, 
Mordecai  alone,  of  all  the  n.ihles  ami  ofliieis  who 
crowded  the  royal  gates,  refused  to  manifest  the 
customary  signs  of  lioniage  lo  the  royal  favourite. 
It  wo-.ild  be  too  much  to  attribute  this  to  an  in- 
dependence of  spirit,  which,  however  us\)al  in 
Kiiro]ie,  is  nnknowii  in  Eastern  courts.  Haman 
was  an  .-Vmalekile;  and  Moidecai  brooketl  not  to 
bow  himseil' down  before  one  of  a  nation  which 
from  the  earliest  times  had  been  the  most  devoted 
enemies  of  the  Jewish  ])eople.  The  Orientals  are 
tenacious  of  the  outward  marks  of  respect,  which 
tliey  hold  to  be  due  to  the  jiosilion  they  occupy; 
and  the  erect  mien  of  Monlecai  among  the  bending 
«oui  tiers  escaped  irottlie  keen  eye  of  Haman.  He 
noticed  il,  and  brooded  over  it  from  d.iy  to  day  : 
he  knew  well  tlie  class  of  feelings  in  whicii  it 
originated,  and-- remembering  ihe  eternal  enmity 
vowed  by  the  Israelites  against  Ins  people,  and 
how  oflen  their  conquering  sword  ha»l  all  but 
iwejit  his  nalion  fiom  tlie  face  of  the  earth— he 
vowed  by  one  great  stroke  to  exterminate  the 
Hebrew  naiion,  the  fate  of  which  he  believed  to 
lie  in  his  hands.  Tlie  temptation  was  great,  and 
to  his  ill-iegulated  min<l  iiresislible.  He  lliere- 
fvire  jirociiied  the  well-known  and  bloody  decree 
li.im  the  king  for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Israel- 
ites in  ihe  empire  in  one  day.  When  this  decree 
l)i?caine  known  to  Mordecai,  he  covered  himself 
with  sackcloth  and  ashes,  and  rent  the  air  with 
his  cries.  This  being  maile  known  to  Esther 
through  the  servants  of  the  harem,  who  now  knew 
of  their  relationship,  she  sent  Hatach.  one  of  the 
royal  eunuchs,  to  demand  the  cause  of  his  grief: 
through  that  faithful  servant  he  made  the  facts 
known  to  her,  urged  upon  her  thetluly  of  delivei- 
ing  her  people,  and  encouraged  her  to  risk  the 
consequences  of  the  atlemjit.  She  was  found 
ecpial  to  the  occasion.  She  risked  her  life  iiy  en- 
tering ihe  royal  jiresence  uncalled,  and  having 
by  disci eet  management  procured  a  favourable 
oppoitunity,  accused  Haman  to  the  king  of 
plotting  to  destroy  her  and  her  ]ieople.  His 
«loom  w:\s  sealed  on  this  occasion  by  the  means 
whicli  in  his  agitation  he  took  to  avert  it;  and 
when  one  of  tlie  eunuchs  ))iesent  intimated  ihat 
this  man  had  prepared  a  gallows  fifty  cubits  high 
on  which  to  liang  Mordecai.  the  king  at  once  said, 
'  Hang  hiin  thereon.'  Tins  was,  in  fact,  a  great 
aggravation  ot  his  oflence,  for  ll:e  previous  night, 
the  king,  lieing  unable  to  sleep,  Dad  commanded 
the  reconls  of  his  reign  to  l;e  read  !o  him  ;  and 
the  r«adet  bul  providentially  mrned  tu  the  part  re- 
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Cording  the  conspiracy  which  had  been  fruffrafe^ 
through  Mordecai.  The  king  asked  what  had 
been  the  reward  of  this  mighty  service,  and  l:>eing 
answered  '  nothing,'  he  commanded  that  any  ene 
whohap])ened  to  be  in  attendance  without,  »liould 
be  called.  Haman  was  iheve.  having  come  lor  the 
veiy  ))iirj)0S8  of  asking  the  king's  leave  to  hang 
Mordecai  ujxin  the  gallows  he  had  prepared,  an«i 
was  asked  what  should  be  done  to  the  nrjan  whom 
the  king  delighted  to  honour?  Thinking  that  th« 
king  could  delight  to  honour  no  one  but  himself, 
he  named  the  highest  and  most  jiublsc  iionours  he 
could  conceive,  and  reieived  from  the  monarch 
the  asloundiiig  answer,  '  Make  haste,  aiwl  do  even 
so  to  iMordecai  that  sitfelh  in  ihe  king's  gate ! ' 
Then  was  Haman  constiained,  without  a  word,  ami 
with  seeming  cheerfulness,  to  repair  to  the  man 
whom  he  hated  beyond  all  the  world,  to  invest 
him  with  the  royal  robes,  and  to  conduct  him  in 
niagnilicent  cavalcdde  through  the  cify,  ])ro- 
claimiiig,  '  Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the  man 
whom  the  king  delighteth  to  honour.'  Afler  this 
we  may  well  believe  that  the  sense  of  jioetical 
justice  decided  the  perhaps  fill  then  doubtful 
course  of  the  king,  when  he  heaitl  of  the  gallows 
wliich  Haman  hail  ])repaved  for  ihe  man  l»y  whom 
his  own  life  had  been  preserved. 

Mordecai  was  invested  with  power  greater 
than  that  which  Hainan  had  lost,  and  the  first 
use  he  made  of  it  wiis,  as  far  as  )>ossilile,  to 
neutralize  or  counteract  the  decree  obtained  by 
Haman.  It  could  not  be  recalled,  as  the  kiriga 
of  Persia  had  no  iiower  to  rescind  a  decree  once 
issued;  liut  as  tlie  altered  wish  of  tlie  court 
was  known,  and  as  the  Jews  were  permitted  to 
stand  on  tlieir  defence,  they  were  preserved  from 
tlie  intende*!  destruction,  although  much  blood 
was,  on  tb".  appointed  day.  slied  even  in  the  royal 
city.  The  Feast  of  Purim  was  instituted  in  me- 
mory of  this  deliverance,  and  is  celebrated  to  this 
day  (Esth.  ii.  rt;   x.)  [Puuim]. 

A  Mordecai,  wlio  returned  from  the  exile  with 
Zerubbabel,  is  mentioned  in  Eitra  ii.  2  and  Neh. 
vii.  7;  but  tliis  cannot  well  have  been  the  Mor- 
decai of  Esther,  as  some  have  suj)))oseu. 

MORI  AH  (Hjnb  ;  Sejif.  'Aixupia),  one  of  tire 
hills  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  the  temple  was 
built  by  Solomon  (2  Cliron.  iii.  1).  The  name 
seldom  occurs,  being  usually  included  in  that  of 
Zion,  to  ihe  north  east  of  which  it  lay,  and  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  the  valley  of  Tyrojjceon 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  viii.  3-!>)  [Jekusai.km].  The 
Land  ok  Mouiah,  whither  Abraham  went  to 
offer  up  Isaac  (Oen.  xxii.  2),  is  generally  sup- 
jiosed  to  denote  ihe  same  place,  and  may  at  least, 
lie  conceived  to  descriije  the  surrounding  district. 
The  Jews  themselve.s  believe  that  the  altar  of 
burnt-ofl'erings  u/  the  temple  stood  upon  the  very 
site  of  the  altar  on  which  the  patriarch  purposed 
to  sacrilice  his  son. 

MOSERAH,  MOSEROTH,  a  station  of  the 
Israelites  near  Mount  Hor  (Num.  xxxiii.  30) 
[Wanuehing]. 

MOSES  (H^'J^;  MwOo-tjj;  Mtotr^s),  the  law- 
giver of  Israel,  belonged  lo  the  tribe  of  Levi,  and 
was  a  son  of  Amram  and  Jochehed  (Exod.  yi, 
20).  According  to  Exod.  ii.  10,  the  name  HK'O 
means  drawti  out  of  water.  Ev  en  ancient  writerj 
knew   tliat  the  correctness  of  this  inteipretatioa 
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Miild  be  proved  l)y  a  veforeiice  to  tlie  Egyptian 
language  (comp.  Jo^epli.  Antiq.  ii.  9.  6  ;  contra 
Apionem,  i.  31;  Plnlo,  ii.  83,  &c.  ed.  Matig.). 
Tlie  name  contains  also  an  allusion  to  the  verb 

n^^,  extraxit,  he  extracted,  pulled  out.  Hence 
it  appears  tliat  HCi'D  is  a  significant  memorial 
of  tlie  niarvellons  preservation  of  Moses  wlien  an 
infant,  in  s]iite  of  those  Pliaraonic  edicts  which 
were  jjroiiiultcateii  in  onler  to  lessen  the  number 
of  the  I-iraeliies.  It  was  the  intention  of  divine 
providence  tiiat  the  great  and  wonderful  destiny 
of  the  cliild  should  be  from  the  lirst  ajjparent  : 
and  what  tlie  Lord  had  dt)ne  for  Moses  he  in- 
ter.ded  also  to  accomplish  for  the  whjle  nation  of 
Israel. 

It  was  an  important  event  that  the  inf  mt  Moses, 
having  been  exjKjsed  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
was  found  there  by  an  Egyptian  princess;  and 
that,  having'  been  adopted  by  her,  he  tiius  ob- 
tained an  education  at  the  royal  court  (Exod. 
ii.  1-H').  Having  l)een  taught  all  the  wisdom 
of  tlie  Egyptians  (Acts  vii.  22;  coinp.  Joseph. 
Antiq.  ii.  9.  7),  the  iiatural  gifts  of  Moses  were 
fully  develdjjcd.  and  he  thus  became  in  many 
respects  liftt-r  prepaied  for  his  future  vocation. 

After  Mi)se8  had  grown  «]),  he  returned  to  his 
brethren,  and,  in  spite  of  the  degraded  state  of  his 
people,  manifested  a  siticere  attachment  to  them. 
He  felt  deep  cem])assion  for  their  sutVerings,  and 
showed  his  inilignatiun  against  tlieir  ojjpressors  by 
slaying  an  Egyptian  whom  he  saw  ill  tieating  an 
Israelite.  This  doui)trul  act  became  by  Divine 
Providence  a  means  of  advancing  him  further  in 
his  preparation  for  his  future  vocatim,  by  in- 
ducing him  to  esca[)e  into  the  Arabian  desert, 
where  he  abode  for  a  considerable  period  with  the 
Midianitisii  prince,  Jirthro.  whose  daughter  Zip- 
jKirah  lie  married  (Exod.  li.  ll,sq.).  Here,  in 
the  solitude  of  jia.storal  lite,  he  w;is  ap])ointed  to 
ripen  gradually  for  his  high  ciUing,  lietiae  he 
was  unexpectedly  and  suddenly  sent  back  among 
liis  people,  in  order  to  achieve  iheir  deliverance 
liom  Kgyptian  bondage. 

His  entry  upon  tiiis  vocation  was  not  iii  conse- 
quence of  a  mere  natural  resolution  of  Moses,  whose 
coiistitution<il  timidity  and  want  of  coinage  ren- 
dered him  disinclined  for  such  an  undertaking. 
An  extraordinary  divine  0]eratkjn  was  required  to 
overcome  his  disinclination.  On  Mount  Horeh 
he  .saw  a  burning  thorn-bush,  in  the  flame  of 
which  he  recognised  a  sign  of  the  immediate  pre- 
»ence  of  Deity,  aiid  a  divine  admonition  induced 
him  to  resolve  upnn  the  deliverance  of  his  ])e.))]le. 
He  returned  info  Egypt,  where  neither  tlie  dispi- 
rited state  of  the  Israelites,  nor  the  obstinate  op- 
|)ositlon  and  threateiiings  ol  Pharaoh,  weie  now 
able  to  shake  the  nmn  of  God. 

Suppoited  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and  commis- 
sioneil  by  d'od  as  his  chosen  instrument,  provmg, 
by  a  series  of  marvellous  deeds,  in  tlie  midst  of 
heatheiusm,  the  God  of  Israel  to  be  the  only  trne 
Goil,  Moses  at  last  overcame  the  opposition  of 
the  Egyptians.  According  to  a  divine  decree, 
ttie  (jeoplc  of  the  Lord  were  to  quit  Egypt,  under 
the  command  of  Moses,  in  a  triumphant  maimer. 
The  punishments  of  God  were  poured  down  upon 
the  hostile  peojile  in  an  increasing  ratio,  termi- 
nating in  the  death  of  the  firstborn,  as  a  sign  that 
all  ha.l  deserved  tieath.  Tlie  Ibrmidable  jwwer  of 
paganism,  in  its   'onllict  with  the   theocracy,  was 
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obliged  to  bow  before  the  apparently  weak  people 
of  the  Lord.  The  Egyfifians  paid  tribute  to  the 
emigrating  Israelites  (Exod.  xii.  35),  who  set  cut 
laden  with  the  sjioils  of  victory. 

The  enraged  king  vainly  endeavccired  H)  de- 
stroy the  emigrants,  Moses,  (irmly  relying  ujxin 
miraculous  help  from  the  Lord,  led  his  people 
through  the  Red  Sea  into  Arabia,  while  the  host 
of   Pharaoh  perisiied    in   \U,    waves   (Exod.  xii  - 

XV.). 

After  this  began  the  most  important  functions  of 
Moses  asthelawgiverof  the  Israelites,  who  weredeg- 
tined  to  enter  into  Canaan  as  the  peofleof  jtromise, 
upon  whom  rested  the  aiiclent  bJe-sings  ol'the  pa- 
triarchs. By  tlie  instiunientality  of  Moses  they 
weie  a|i])ointed  to  enter  into  intimate  communion 
with  God  fhiough  a  sacied  <'ovenant.  and  to  be 
firmly  bound  to  him  by  a  new  legislation.  Moses, 
having  victoiiously  repulsed  the  attack  of  the 
Amalekites,  marched  to  Mount  Sinai,  where  he 
signally  punished  the  delection  of  his  peo[)le, 
and  gave  them  tiie  law  as  a  testimony  of  divine 
justice  and  mercy.  From  Muuiit  Sln.i  they 
proceeded  norilnard  to  the  deseit  of  Paian,  anil 
sent  spies  to  explore  the  Land  of  Canaan  (Num. 
x.-xiii.).  On  this  occasion  broke  out  a  violent 
rebellion  against  the  lawgiver,  which  he,  how- 
ever, by  divine  assistance,  energetically  repressed 
(Num.  xiv.-xvi.). 

The  Israelites  frequently  murmured,  and  were 
disobedient  during  about  forty  years.  In  a  part 
of  the  deseit  of  Kadesh,  wiilch  was  called  Zin, 
iiear  the  boundaries  of  the  Edomites,  after  the 
sister  of  Moses  had  (lie<l,  and  alter  even  the  new 
generation  had,  like  their  fathers,  proved  to  be 
obstinate  and  desjiunding.  Moses  fell  into  sin,  and 
was  on  that  account  depiived  of  tlie  privilege  of 
introducing  the  ]ieople  into  Canaan.  He  was 
appoiiited  to  lead  them  only  to  the  boundary  of 
Iheir  country,  to  piepare  all  that  was  i-equisite 
for  their  entry  into  the  land  of  promise,  to  ad- 
monish them  imjuessively,  and  to  bless  them. 

It  was  according  to  God's  appointment  that 
the  new  generation  also,  to  whom  the  occupation 
of  the  country  had  been  promised,  should  arrive 
at  the>r  goal  oidy  after  having  vanquished  many 
obstacles.  Even  before  they  had  reached  the  real 
b.mndaries  of  Canaan  they  were  to  be  snljected 
to  a  heavy  and  purllying  tiial.  It  was  important 
that  a  man  like  .Moses  was  at  the  head  of  Israel 
during  all  these  jirovidential  dis])ensations.  His 
authoiity  was  a  )H)werful  preservative  against 
des)iondency  under  heavy  Ir'als. 

Having  in  vain  altenipttd  to  juss  through  the 
territoiy  of  the  Edomites,  the  people  marched 
round  its  boundaries  by  a  circnilous  and  teditius 
route.  Twojiowerful  kings  of  the  Amoi  ites,  Silion 
and  Og,  were  vanquished.  Moses  lei  the  ]ieo])le 
into  the  fields  of  Moab  over  against  Jericho,  to 
the  very  threshold  of  Canaan  (Num.  xx..  xxi.). 
The  oracles  of  Balaimi  became,  by  the  instru- 
mentality of  Moses,  blessings  to  his  people,  be- 
cause by  them  they  were  rendered  conscious  of 
the  great  importance  of  having  the  Lord  on  their 
sitie. 

Moses  happily  averted  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  Israelites  on  the  part  of  Midian 
(Num.  xxv.-xxxi.).  Hence  he  was  enabled  to 
grant  to  some  of  the  tribes  permanent  dwellings 
in  a  considerable  tract  of  country  situated  to  *lia 
east  of  the  river  Jordan  f  Nuna.  xxxii ),  and  to 
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fire  to  I  is  people  a  foretaste  of  that  well-being 
which  was  in  store  for  tlienti. 

Moses  rnatle  excellent  preparations  for  the  con- 
quest and  distiibution  of  the  whole  country, 
and  took  leave  of  his  people  with  ])owerful  ad- 
monitions and  impressive  benedictions,  transfer- 
ring his  government  to  the  hands  of  Joshua,  who 
was  not  unwortiiy  to  become  the  successor  of  so 
great  a  man.  Witii  a  longing  but  gratiKed  look, 
he  surveyed,  from  the  elevated  groimd  on  the 
border  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  beautiful  country 
destined  for  his  people. 

Moses  dieil  in  a  retired  spot  at  the  age  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  remained  vi- 
gorous in  mind  and  body  to  the  last.  His  body 
was  not  buried  in  tiie  promised  land,  and  his 
grave  remained  unknown,  lest  it  should  become 
an  oliject  of  superstitious  and  idolatrous  worship. 
This  honour  was  due,  not  to  him,  but  to  the 
Lord,  who  had  manifested  himself  through  the 
whole  life  of  Moses.  Not  the  body,  but  tiie  word, 
of  Moses  was  peinianently  to  abide  in  Israel. 
The  people  of  God  produced  no  prophet  greater 
than  Moses,  because  l)y  none  was  the  Lord  more 
gloritied.  Among  all  the  men  of  God  recorded 
in  the  Old  Testament,  Moses  presents  the  most 
wonderful  and  imposing  aspect. 

The  Pentateuch  is  the  greatest  monument  of 
Moses  as  an  author.  The  ninetieth  psalm  also 
seems  to  be  correctly  ascribed  to  him.  Some 
learned  men  have  endeavoured  to  ])rove  that  he 
was  the  author  of  the  book  of  Job,  but  their 
arguments  are  inconclusive  [Job]. 

Numerous  traditions,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, have  been  current  respecting  so  cele- 
brated a  personage.  Some  of  these  were  known 
to  the  ancient  Jews,  but  most  of  them  occur  in 
later  rabliinical  writers  (comp.  Pliilo,  De  Vita 
Mosis,  c.  iii.  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  9,  sq.  ;  Barto- 
locci,  Bibliotlieca  Rabbinica,  iv.  115,  sq.). 

Tlie  name  of  JVIoses  is  celebrated  among  the 
Arabs  also,  and  is  tlie  nucleus  of  a  mass  of  le- 
gends (comp.  Hottinger.  Histiiria  Orientalis,  p.  80, 
Bq).  The  Greek  and  Roman  classics  repeatedly 
mention  Moses,  but  their  accounts  contain  the 
authentic  iJiblical  liistory  in  a  greatly  distorted 
ibrm  (vid.  tlie  collection  of  Meier,  Judaica,  seu 
veterum  Scriptorum  profanorum  de  Rebus  Juiiai- 
cis  FragritentO;  Jenis,  1832). 

Concerning   the   life  of   Moses,   compare  also 

Warbmton,  On  the  Divine  Legation  of  Moses  ; 

Hess,  Geschichte  Mosis,  Zuricii,  177S,  2   vols.; 

Nieuicyer,    Charaktcristik   dcr  Bibel,    3rd   vol. 

H.  A.  C.  H. 

MOTH  (K^JJ)  occurs  in  Job  iv.  19;  xiii.  28; 
xxvii.  18;  Isa.^1.  9;  li.  8  ;  Hosea  v.  12;  Matt, 
vi.  19.  20;  Luke  xii.  33;  Ecclus.  xix.  3; 
xlii.  13  :  in  all  which  places  the  Sept.  and 
Greek  Testament  read  aris,  and  the  Vulg. 
ti7ica.  In  Ps.  xxxix.  II.  CJ'y,  Sept.  apaxfr], 
Vulg.  aranea.  The  same  Hebrew  word  occurs 
in  the  ])hrase  '  moth-eaten,'  Job  xiii.  28  ;  Sept. 
(T7)t6^Poitov,  conieditur  a  tineis ;  James  v. 
2,  a  (ijiliptDra,  a  tineis  comcsta.  The  word 
DD  occu(s  once  ni  I.sa.  li.  S;  Sept.  (j-<js,  Vulg. 
tinea.  There  is  no  biljiical  insect  who.se  identity 
IS  better  ascertained.  Tiiefollowing  is  the  chain 
of  evidence  thn)ugh  which  it  is  traced.  The 
word  (j-Tfj.  adopted  by  the  Se])f.,  unquestionably 
meiUia  '  inuth  '  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  (who 
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was  contemporary  with  the  translatora  of  th« 
earliest  and  liest  rendered  ))orti(ms  of  the  Sept); 
for  when  treating  of  the  generation  of  insects  he 
says  ;  riVeTOi  Se  koX  &\\a  (ciiSapia,  to  juej'  f» 
(piois,  Kal  ocra  e|  ipioiu  ia-riv,  olov  ol  (Trim, 
oi  eiX(pvovrai  fxaWov  orav  Koviopruhri  j;  ra  tpio. 
'  Other  small  creatures  are  generated,  some  in 
Wool,  and  in  such  substances  as  are  formed  fiom 
wool,  as  for  instance,  moths,  or  moth  worms, 
vviiich  are  principally  ])roiluced  in  dusty  woollen 
sul)staiices :"  and.  again,  sjieaking  of  the  same 
insect,  •ylverai  Se  h'  ^^^iTtiri  &  crKwKr)^  ouros,  'this 
worm  or  insect  is  ])ro(luced  in  garment.s.'  To 
the  same  elVect,  Aristotle's  jmpil,  Theoi)hrastus, 
speaking  of  the  herli  ttoAwv,  says,  tovto  Si  kcxI 
irphs  Toiis  arrjras  tovs  eV  -^oTs  ijuan'ois  a.yad6v — 
'this  is  good  against  the  motiis  in  clotiies'  (^Hist. 
Plant,  i.  16).  Menander,  educated  under  Theo- 
phrasfus.  speaking  of  things  which  consume,  says, 
Tt)  S'  ifj.aTiov  oi  arjns,  '  moths  consume  clothes.' 
Then  with  regard  to  the  word  tinea,  adopted  by 
the  Vulg.,  Pliny  u.ses  it  in  translating  our  first 
quotation  from  Aristotle  ('pulvis  in  lanis  et  veste 
tineas  creat,'  Hist.  Nat.  xi.  41,  edit.  Harduin), 
and  el.sewhere,  for  tlie  moth,  though  he  also  apjilies 
the  word  to  other  insects,  &c. ;  and  from  the  time 
of  Pliny  to  Aldrovandus,  this,  and  almost  all  the 
other  names  in  natural  history,  remained  the  same, 
and  were  retained  as  much  as  possible  by  \Vil- 
lughby  and  Linnaeus.  The  latter,  untler  the  order 
Lej)idoptera,  genus  Phalsena,  gives  the  species  of 
motiis.  Tinea  tapetzeUa,  T.  pellioncUa,  and 
T.  recurvaria  sarcitelia,  as  ])ecu)iarly  destruc- 
tive to  woollen  clothes,  furs,  &c.  The  following 
allusions  to  the  moth  occur  in  Scripture; — to  itg 
being  produced  in  clothes:  ♦  for  from  garments 
cor«eth  a  moth '  (Ecclus.  xlii.  13);  to  its  well- 
known  fragility  :  'mortal  men  aie  crushed  before 
the  moth'  (Job  iv.  19),  literally  'before  the  face 
of  the  moth,"  but  which  words  really  mean  '■like  as 

the  moth  is  crushed.'  The  Hebrew  word  "'iQ7, 
here  translated  'before,"  occurs  in  the  sense  of  «s 
or  like  in  1  Sam.  i.  16  :  '  count  not  thine  handmaid 

(^y'pnTin  ^JB^)  as  a  daughter  of  Belial  ;'  lite- 
rally, '  before,  or  '  as  the  face  of:'  and  so  the  Se])t. 
understood  our  passage,  at]T})s  tpSirov.  The 
Latin  phra.se  ad  faciem  occurs  in  tl;e  same  sense 
in  Plautus  (^CisteU.  i.  1.  73):  'ad  istam  faciem  est 
morbus  qui  me  macerat.'  Others  fake  this  allu- 
sion to  the  moth  in  an  active  sense,  thus — 'as  a 
garment  is  consumed  t)y  the  moth  ;"  so  the  Vulg. 
a  tinea.  The  allusion  to  'the  house  of  the  moth' 
(Job  xxvii.  IS)  seems  to  refer  plainly  to  the 
silky  spindle-shaped  case,  covereii  with  detached 
hairs  and  ])articles  of  wool,  made  and  inhabited 
by  the  larva  of  the  Tinea  sarcitella ;  or  to  the 
felted  case  or  funnel  formed  l)y  the  larva  of  the 
Tinea  pellionella ;  or  to  the  arched  gallery  fi)rmed 
by  eating  through  wool  by  the  larva  of  the  Tima 
tapetxella.  References  occur  to  the  destructive- 
ness  of  the  clotiios-mofh :  '  as  a  garment  that  is 
moth-eaten'  (Job  xiii.  '28);  'the  moth  shall  eat 
them  up'  (Isa.  1.  9);  'the  moth  shall  eat  them 
up  like  a  garment"  (li.  8);  'I  will  be  to  Ephraim 
as  a  moth,"  i.  e.  will  secretly  CDnsume  him  (Hos. 
V.  \'l)\  comp.  Matt.  vi.  19,  20;  Luke  xii.  33; 
James  v.  2,  metaphorically:  and  Ecclus.  xiy..  3 — 
'Moths  and  worms  shall  have  him  that  cleavetii 
to  harlots,'  but  the  better  reading  is  ci^TrTj,  '  rotten- 
ness.'    Since  the  '  treasures '  of  the  Orientals,  in 
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ancii  nt  times,  consisted  partly  of  '  garments, 
botli  iiew  and  nld  '  (Matt.  xiii.  ^2:  and  comp. 
Josh.  vii.  21  :  Judges  xiv.  12),  tlie  ravages  of 
Uie  clotlies-motli  all'orded  them  a  lively  emblem  of 
destruction.  Their  treasures  also  consisted  ])artly 
of  com  laid  up  in  bains,  &c.  (Luke  xii.  18,  24); 
lind  it  .las  l>een  supposed  tiiat  the  ^pHais,  trans- 
lated 'rust,'  joined  with  the  aris  in  Matt.  vi.  19, 
20,   refers   also    to   some   sjiecies   of  moth,  &c., 

Srobably  in  tlie  lar\  a  state,  which  destroys  corn, 
Luinoel  says  tlie  '  curculio,  or  kornwunn,'  the 
larva  of  the  Tiuea  (/ranella,  is  injurious  to  corn. 
Compare  the  common  Roman  phrase  blntta  et 
tinea.  Aquila  gives  fipwiris  for  CJ?  in  Jer.  1.  9  ; 
and  those  words,  '  Gods  wliicli  cannot  save  them- 
selves from  moths,'  Ppaifj.drwi',  Ep.  of  .Ter.  xii., 
may  be  another  instance.  Comp.  Mai.  iii.  11, 
Sept.  and  MS.  B.  in  margin,  and  Symmachiis  in 
Isa.  v.  9.  The  word  DD  occurs,  as  well  as  the  word 
K'y,  in  Isa.  li:  8  :  '  the  CJ?  shall  eat  them  up  like 
a  garment,  and  the  DD  sliall  eat  them  like  wool,' 
Sej)t.  diy  epia  ^pci>di](reTat  inrh  cttjtoj  (comp.  the 
thsl  quotation  fioni  .A.ristolle),  where  the  similarity 
between  the  Hebrew  and  CJieek  word  is  sti iking. 
If  two  species  of  moth  be  here  alluded  to,  may  not 
the  DD  be  the  distinctive  name  for  the  Tinea 
iapetzella,  which  is  peculiarly  destructive  to 
•wool?'  The  Sept.  also  gives  aris  for  3p"l,  Prov. 
xiv.  30,  and  for  p^^,  Micah  vii.  4.  .Moths,  like 
lleas,  (tc,  amid  other  more  immediate  pur- 
poses of  their  existence,  incidentally  serve  as  a 
stimulus  to  human  industry  and  cleanliness; 
for,  by  a  remarkable  discrimination  in  her  in- 
stinct, the  parent  moth  never  deposits  her  eggs  in 
garments  frequently  overlooked  or  kept  clean. 
Indeed,  the  most  remarkable  of  all  jirools  of 
animal  intelligence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  larva;  of 
the  water-moth,  which  get  into  straws,  and  adjust 
tlie  weight  of  their  case  so  fliat  it  can  always  tloat: 
wiien  too  heavy  they  add  a  piece  of  straw  or  wood, 
and  wiien  t(]0  light  a  bit  of  gravel  [Transactions 
of  the  Roi/al  Societt/  of  Edinburgh,  vol.  i. 
p.  42).— J.  F.  D. 

MOTHER.  The  Hebrew  word  for  mother 
is  DN  am,  and  is  regarded  by  the  lexicographers 
as  a  jirimitive,  imitating  the  earliest  lisping  of 
an  infant:  (liey  compare  it  widi  the  Greek 
IxdfjLfxa.  fj.aixfj.y),  fiaia  ;  Sanscrit,  tna,  ambu  ;  Copt., 
man;  English  and  French,  mama;  German, 
amme  (nuise),  &c. 

The  ordinary  applications  of  the  word  require 
no  illustration  ;  but  the  following  jioints  of  He- 
brew usage  may  be  ■^oticeil.  When  the  father  had 
more  than  one  wife,  the  son  seems  to  liave  C(m- 
lined  the  title  of  '  mother'  to  his  real  mother,  by 
v/hich  he  distinguished  her  from  the  other  wives 
of  liis  father.  Hence  the  source  of  Joseph's  jiecu- 
liar  interest  in  Benjamin  is  indicated  in  Gen. 
xliii.  29,  by  his  being  •  his  moflier's  son.'  The 
other  brethren  were  the  sons  of  his  father  by  other 
wives.  Nevertlieless,  when  this  precision  was  not 
necessary,  the  step-mother  was  sometimes  styled 
mother.  Thus  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii.  10)  speaks  of 
Leah  as  Jose]ih  s  mother,  for  his  real  mother  had 
longbeen  dead.  Theslep-motherwas  however  more 
])rop^rly  distinguished  from  the  womb-mother  by 
the  name  fif  '  father's  wife'  (3N  nt>'N).  The 
word  'mother'  was  also,  like  father,  brother, 
■ister,  employed  by  the  Hebrews  in  a  somewiiat 
wider  sense  than  is  usual  with  us.     It  is  used  of 
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a  grandmother  (1  Kings  xv.  10),  and  even  of  any 
female  ancestor  (Gen.  iii.  '2i))  ;  of  a  btriefactresf 
(Judg.  V.  7),  and  as  expressing  intimate  relation- 
ship (.lob  xvii.  1  I).  In  Hel)rew,  as  in  English, 
a  nation  is  considered  as  a  mother,  and  indivi' 
duals  as  her  chililren  (I-a.  1.  1  ;  Jer.  1.  12;  Ezek. 
xix.  2:  Hiis.  ii.  4;  iv.  5);  so  our  '  mother-coun- 
try," whicli  is  quite  as  good  as  '  father-land,' 
which  we  seem  beginning  to  copy  fiom  the  Ger- 
mans. Large  and  important  citits  are  alr,(» 
called  mothers,  i.  e.  '  mother-cities,'  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dependent  towns  and  villages  (2  Sam. 
XX.  19),  or  even  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are  called 
her  children  (Isa.  iii.  12;  xlix.  23).  'The 
parting  of  the  way,  at  the  head  of  two  ways' 
(Ezek.  xi.  21)  is  in  the  Ilelirev/  '  the  mother  of 
the  way,'  because  out  of  it  tiie  two  ways  arise  as 
daughters.  In  Job  i.  21,  the  eaith  is  indicated 
as  the  common  '  mother  to  v.hose  bosom  all  man- 
kind must  return.'  So  Chaucer — 
'  .And  on  the  ground,  which  is  my  modres  gate, 
I  knocke  witli  my  staf  erlich  and  late, 
And  say  'o  hire,  "  Leve,  mother,  let  me  in."' ' 

The  particulars  relating  to  the  position  which 
a  mother  occupied  among  the  Jews,  are  involved 
in  other  relations,  which  are  referred  to  the  ge- 
neral head  Woman. 

MOUNTAINS.  The  mountains  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are  noticed  under  their  ditl'ercnt 
names,  and  a  general  statement  with  refeience  to 
the  mountains  of  Palestine  i.s  given  under  that 
head.  We  have  therefore  in  this  place  only  to 
nutice  more  fully- some  remarkable  symbolical  or 
figurative  uses  of  the  word  in  the  Bible. 

In  Scripture  the  governing  part  of  the  body 
politic  a])pe;irs  under  synd)ols  of  difl'ereut  kinds. 
If  tlie  allegory  or  tigiuative  representation  is 
taken  from  the  heavens,  the  luminaries  denote  the 
governing  body  ;  if  from  an  animal,  the  head  or 
horns;  if  from  the  earth,  a  mountain  or  fortres.s  ; 
and  in  this  case  the  capital  city  or  residence  of  the 
governor  is  taken  for  the  supieine  jiower.  These 
mutually  illustrate  eacli  other.  For  a  capita) 
city  is  the  head  of  the  political  body  :  the  iiead 
of  an  ox  is  the  fortress  of  the  animal ;  mountains 
are  the  natural  fortresses  of  the  earth  ;  and  there- 
fore a  fortress  or  capital  city,  though  seated  in  a 
plain,  may  be  calleil  a  mountain.  Thus  the  words 
heaii,  mountain,  hill,  city,  horn,  and  king,  are  used 
in  a  manner  as  synonymous  terms  to  signify  a 
kingdom,  monarchy,  or  republic,  united  umlerone 
goveriiment, only  with  this  difl'erence,  that  it  is  to 
be  understood  in  dilferent  resjiects;  for  the  term 
head  re])resents  it  in  respiect  of  the  capital  city  ; 
mountain  or  hill  in  respect  of  the  strength  of  the 
metro]iolis,  which  gives  law  to,  or  is  above,  and 
commands  the  adjacent  terri'ory.  When  David 
says,  '  Lord,  by  toy  favour  thou  hast  made  my 
mountain  to  stand  strong"  (Ps.  xxx.  7),  lie  means 
to  express  the  stability  of  his  kingdom. 

It  is  according  to  these  ideas  that  the  kingdom 
of  the  Messiah  is  described  under  the  figure  of  a 
mountain  (Isa.  ii.  2  ;  xi.  9  ;  Dan.  ii.  35),  and  its 
universality  by  its  l)eing  the  resort  of  all  nations, 
and  by  its  filling  the  whole  earth.  The  mystic 
mountains  in  the  Apocalyjise  denote  kingdoms 
and  states  subverted  to  m.ike  room  for  the  Mes- 
siah's kingdom  (Rev.  vi.  14  ;  xv..  20). 

The  Chaldaean  monarchy  is  described  as  a 
mountain  in  Jer.  Ii.  25;  Zech.  iv.  7  ;  and  th« 
Targum  illustrates  the  idea  by  subititutiiig  tbt 
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word  'fortreas'  in  the  former  text.  In  tliis  view, 
then,  a  nuiuritaiii  is  the  symbol  of  a  kiiigilom, 
or  of  a  ca])itiil  city  with  its  dumains,  or  of  a  king, 
which  is  the  same. 

Mountains  are  frequently  used  to  signify  places 
ef  strength,  of  what  l<iiiil  soever,  and  to  whatsoever 
use  applied  (Jer.  iii.  23). 

Emuiences  were  very  commonly  chosen  for  the 
gites  of  Pagan  temples :  these  became  places  of 
asylum,  and  were  looked  upon  as  the  fortresses 
and  defenders  of  the  woishipjiers,  by  reason  of 
the  presence  of  the  false  deities  in  them.  On 
this  account  mountains  were  tlie  strongholds  of 
Paganism,  and  theref  ire  in  several  parts  of  Scrip- 
ture they  signify  idolatrous  temples  and  ])iaces  of 
worsliip  (Jer.  ii.  23  ;  Ezek.  vi.  2-6  ;  Mic.  iv.  1  ; 
comp.  Deut.  xii.  2;  Jer.  ii.  20;  iii.  16;  Ezek. 
vi.  3).  See  VVemyss"s  Clavis  Symbolica,  pp. 
309  316. 

MOURNING.  This  head  embraces  both  the 
outward  ex[)iessions  of  sorrow  for  the  dead,  re- 
feried  to  in  the  Scriptures,  and  those  expressions 
which  were  intended  to  exlubit  repentance,  &c. 
Tliese  subjects  will'  he  pursued  according  te 
Townsend's  chronological  ariangement,  and  sinco 
Shey  nearly  approximate,  will  be  puisued  together. 
Assuming  the  propriety  of  tliis  arrangement,  tiie 
earliest  reference  to  any  kind  of  mourning  is  that 
of  Job  (b.c.  2130),  wlio  being  informed  of  the  de- 
struction of  his  cliihiren  as  the  climax  of  liis 
calamities,  'arose,  rent  his  mantle,  siiaved  his 
iiead,  and  fell  down  upon  the  ground  and  wor- 
shijrjjed'  (Job  i.  20),  uttered  sentiments  of  sub- 
mission (ver.  21),  and  sat  down  among  the  ashes 
(ch.  ii.  8).  His  friends  came  to  iiim  by  an  ap- 
pointment among  tliemselves  to  mourn  with  liim 
and  comfort  liim  (ver.  i  1 );  ihey  lift  up  tlieir  voices 
and  wept  upon  a  view  of  his  altered  appeaiunce; 
they  rent  every  man  his  mantle  and  sprinlded 
dust  upon  their  heads  towards  heaven  (ver.  12), 
and  sat  down  with  him  on  the  ground  seven  days 
and  .seven  niglits,  waiting  till  liis  grief  should 
subside  before  they  commenced  their  office  as 
mourners.  Job  then  bewails  aloud  his  unhappy 
coiulition  (ch.  iii.).  In  ch.  xvi.  15,  Iti,  reference 
is  made  to  the  customs  of  sewing  sackcloth  upon 
the  skin,  deliling  the  head  with  dust,  and  sutl'er- 
ing  the  face  to  be  begrimed  with  weeping.  Cla- 
mour in  grief  is  referred  to  (xix.  7  ;  xx.  28)  : 
it  is  considered  a  wicked  man's  portion  that  his 
widows  shall  not  weej)  at  his  death  (xxvii.  15). 
Upon  Job's  recovery  from  his  afllictions  all  his 
relatives  and  acquaintances  bemoan  and  conif  irt 
liim  concerning  his  past  sufl'eiings;  which  seems 
to  have  be^u  a  kind  of  congratulatory  mourning, 
indulged  in  order  to  heighten  the  pleasures  of 
prosperity  by  recalling  ivssociations  of  adversity 
(ch.  xlii.  11).  Indeeil,  the  ex])ressions  of  atlec- 
tionate  joy  and  grief  nearly  coincide.  Josepli  fell 
upon  his  brother  Benjamin's  neck  and  wejit  (Gen. 
tl\v.  11 ;  comp.  Acts  xx.  37,  38,  and  Gen.  1.  1). 
However  it  is  to  be  accounted  for,  in  the  course 
of  the  book  of  i  oh  nearly  all  the  chief  character- 
istics of  eastern  momning  are  introduced.  This 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  The  next  instance  is 
that  of  Abraham,  who  came  to  mourn  and  weep 
for  Sarah  (b.c.  1871).  words  which  denote  a  formal 
inourning  (Gen.  xxiii.  2).  Days  of  mourning 
are  relerred  to  in  reganl  to  the  expected  death  of 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxvii.  41)  These  appear  generally  to 
kav<*  consisted  uf  seven,  as  for  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxxi. 


13  ;  for  Judith  xvi.  24  ;  comp.  Ecclus.  xxii.  12), 
VVeejiing  ajjpears  (b.c.  1729),  either  as  one  ohie/ 
expression  of  mourning,  or  as  the  general  name 
for  it.  Hence  wlien  Deborah,  Rebecca's  nursej 
was  buried  at  Bethel  under  an  oak,  at  this  period, 
the  tree  was  called  Allon-bachuih,  the  oak  of 
weeping  (Gen.  xxxv.  8).  The  children  of  Israel 
were  heard  to  weep  by  Moses  throughout  their 
families,  every  man  in  the  door  of  his  tent  (Num. 
xi.  10;  comp.  xiv.  1  ;  xxv.  6).  So  numerolis  are 
the  references  to  tears  in  the  Scriptures  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  the  Orientals  had  them  neaily 
at  command  (comp.  Ps.  vi.  6).  The  woniun 
washed  our  Lord's  feet  with  tears  (Luke  vii.  3S  ; 
com]).  Ecclus.  xxviii.  17).  Weeping,  with  lifting 
up  of  the  voice,  occurs  in  Ruth  i.  9  ;  1  Sam.  ii. 
■1  ;  2  Sam.  iii.  31  ;  xiii.  36).  Their  exciteable- 
ness  appears  otherwise;  they  shout  for  joy  and 
howl  for  grief,  even  the  ministers  of  the  altar 
(Joel  i.  13;  Micah  i.  8,  &c.).  Reuben  rent  his 
clothes  upon  (inding  Joseph  gone  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
29),  and  uttered  lamentations  (ver.  30).  Jacob 
rends  his  clothes  and  puts  sackcloth  ujioii  liisi 
loins,  and  mourns  for  his  son  many  days;  his  sons 
and  his  daughters  rise  up  to  comi'ort  him,  anil  he 
gives  utterance  to  his  grief;  '  tlius  his  father  wept 
for  him'  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34,  35).  Jose])h's  brothers 
rend  their  clothes  (Gen.  xllv.  13);  and  this  act, 
as  exjiressive  of  grief  or  hi^rror,  occms  in  multi- 
tudes of  passages  down  to  the  last  age  of  the 
Jewish  empire  (Acts  xiv.  14).  Scarcely  les? 
numerous  are  the  references  to  sackcloth  on  tlie 
loins  as  an  expression  of  mourning  ;  we  have  even 
lying  in  sackcloth  (1  Kings  xxi.  27),  and  sack- 
cloth upon  both  man  and  beast  at  Nineveh 
(Jonah  iii.  8).  Joseph's  bretliien  I'ell  to  the 
ground  before  him  in  token  of  grief  (Gen.  xliv. 
11);  and  this,  or  lying,  or  sitting  on  the  ground, 
was  a  common  token  of  mourning  (comj).  Ps. 
xxxv.  14;  ISam.  xxv.  24;  Isa.  iii.26;  xlvii.  1; 
Ezek.  xxvi.  l(i,  &c.).  The  next  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  suljject  is  the  mourning  for  Jacob 
by  tlie  Egyptians,  which  was  conducted,  no  doubt, 
by  professional  mourners  during  threescore  and 
ten  days  (Gen.  1.  3),  called  the  days  of  mourn- 
ing (ver.  4),  though  most  likely  tiiat  comjiutation 
includes  the  process  of  embalming  (Wilkinson '» 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egi/ptians, 
V.  451,  459).  It  seems  to  have  amounted  to  . 
royal  mourning,  doubtless  out  of  regaid  to  Jo- 
seph. Herodotus  states  that  the  Ei/ypfians 
mourned  for  a  king  seventy-two  days.  Tlie 
moiuning  lor  Joseph's  father  was  renewed  by  Jo- 
seph's commanil,  with  a  very  great  and  sore 
lamentation,  upon  the  funeral  cavalcade  having 
arrived  in  Canaan,  and  continued  seven  days 
(ver.  10).  The  vehemency  of  that  mourning 
seems  to  have  surprised  even  the  Canaanites.  who 
in  consequence  named  the  place  vilieie  it  was 
held  Abel-miziaim,  or  the  mourning  of  the 
Egyptians  (ver.  11).  We  learn  from  Diodoius 
th:it  at  the  death  of  a  king  theEgyjitian  jjeople  tore 
their  garments,  every  temple  was  closed,  sacrifices 
were  furliidden,  and  lio  festivals  celebrated.  A 
procession  of  two  or  three  hundred  persons  wan- 
dered through  the  streets,  throwing  dust  and  mu^ 
upon  their  heads,  and  twice  every  day  sung  a 
funeral  dirge  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  In  the 
mean  time  the  people  abstained  from  baths,  oint- 
ments, every  luxury,  and  e'en  wheaten  bread 
(i.  72,  91).     Tie  Egyptians  have  ever  been  »• 
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Downed  for  t]ie  vociferation  of  ilieir  grief;  'tliere 
was  a  great  cry  in  Ki^j'pt  at  tlie  deatli  of  tc.e  first 
born'    ( h>.  ;)(l.  xii.  30,1.      When    the    cliildren    of 
Israel  (b.c.  1491)  mourneil  under  the  tlircat  of  the 
divine  displeasme.  tl)ey  did  not  ])nt  on  their  orna- 
ments (Exod.  xxxiii.  4  ;   conip.  .loel  ii.  16;   Ezek. 
xxiv.  17).     At,   the  giving  of  the  law  the   modes 
of  moiuning  were   legiilated    liy-  several    enact- 
ments.    It  was  forlildilen   tlie  .lews  to  make  cut- 
tings  in    tlieir   llesh   for   the  (h'ad  (Lev.  xix.  2S). 
The  ancient  Egyptians,  according    to  Herodotus, 
did  not  cut  themselves  (ii.  61);   it  was   a  Syrian 
custom,    as   a|>pears    from    tlie   votaries  of    Baal 
(1  Kings  xviii.  2S) ;  nor  were  the   Jews  allowed 
to  make   any  baldness   l)etween  their  eyes  for  tlie 
dead  (Deut.  xiv.  1).     The   yiiiests  were  forbidden 
to  uncover   the  head   in    mourning  (Lev.  x.  6),  or 
to  rend  their  clothes,  or  to  contract  the  ceremonial 
defilement  involved    in  motniiing  except  for  their 
nearest   kindred  (Lev.  xxi.  1,  4);  but    the  high- 
priest  was  entirely  furliidden  to  do  so  even  for  liis 
father  or  his  mother  (ver.  1 1),  and  so  was  the  Na- 
zarite  (Num.  vi.  7).    Tliese  jjrohiliitions  respecting 
the  head  and  the  fieard  (Lev.  xix.  27)  seem  to  have 
been  restricted  to  funeral  occasions,  us  tin:  customs 
referred  to  were  lawfully  ])ractised  on  other  sor- 
rowful events  (comp.  Ezra  ix.  3;  Job  i.  20;  Isa. 
xxii.  12;  Jer.  vii.  29;  Micah  i.  16).       Even  the 
food  eaten   by  mourners  was   considered  imclean 
(comp.    Deut.  xxvi.    14,  with    Hos.  ix,  4  ;  -Ezek. 
xxiv.  17).     Tlie  Jews  were  commanded  to  afHict 
their  souls   on  the  day  of  atonement  (Lev.  xxiii. 
27;,  and  at  the  Feast  of  Trumpets  (Num.  xxix.  7). 
All  the  house  of  Israel  mourned  for  Aaron  thirty 
days  (Num.  xx.   29).      The   beautiful    captive, 
whom  the   law  permitted  to  marry,  was   required 
first  to  bewail  herfatlier  and  mother  a  full  mouth, 
and    the   requisitions    that   slie  should   shave   her 
head  and  jiare  her  nails  have   been  liy  some  con- 
sidered   signs   of  mourning  (Deut.    xxi.   II,  13). 
The  Israelites  wejit  for  Moses  thirty  days,  called 
the    days  of    weeping   and  mourning   for    Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  8;   u.c.    1451).       Joshua   and    the 
elders  of  Israel  put  dust  ujion  their  heads  at  the 
defeat  of  Ai,  and  fasted  (.losli.  vii.  6),  as  ilid  the 
eleven  trilies  after  the  defeat  at  Gibeah,  and  wept 
(Judg.  XX.  26),   as  did   all   the  Israelites  at   the 
command  of  Joshua,  on  wiiich  occasion  it  is  said 
'they<lrew   water   and    poured    it  out    before  the 
Lord"  (1  Sam.  vii.  6;   comp.  Ps.  xxii.  14).     The 
prophet  Jotl  commanded  a  fast   as  part  of  a  na- 
tional mourning.     A  fast  is  proclaimed  to  all  the 
inhabitants  or  visitors  at  Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxvi.  9  ; 
comp.    Zech.    vii.  5).       Fasting    is    practised    at 
Nineveh  as   part  of  a  pui)lic   humiliation  (Jonah 
iii.  5).     In    our  Lords  language,  '  to   fast'   and 
'  to  mourn  '   are   the  same   thing  (I\latt.  ix.  Ij). 
Public   humiliations  attended  witii  religious  as- 
semblies and  prayers  (Joel  ii.  16,  17);   with  fasts 
'Isa.  Iviii.  3);  see  all   these   united  (1  Mace.  iii. 
44,  47,  4S).     The   first    complete    description   of 
mourning  for  tiie  dead  occurs  in  2  Sam.  iii.  31,  3-5 
where  David  commands  Joab  and  all  the  ])eople 
that  were  with   him   to  rend    their   clothes,  gird 
themselves  with  sackcloth,  and  mourn  for  Aimer; 
and  David  himself  followed  the   bier,  and   they 
buried  Abner  in  Hebron;  and  the  king    lifted  up 
ni»  voice  and   wept  at  the  grave  of  Aliner,  and 
bU   the   people  wept,  and    David  fasted  two  days, 
aa»\  wrote  a  lam  ;ntaiion  for  the  deceased.     Ele- 
gin  were  conipiised   by  the  prophets  on   several 
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disastrous  occasions  (Ezek  xxvi.  1-18;  xxyii. 
1-.36;  Amos  V.  1,  &c.).  The  incident  ^f 
Jephlhah's  daughter  (h.c.  1187)  is  t(K)  tinccftain 
to  afford  any  index  to  the  modes  of  mourning  a,', 
that  era.  It  appears  that  she  vv.is  allowed  two 
months  to  bewail  her  virginity,  with  her  compa- 
nions, and  that  tlie  Jewish  women  of  that  country 
went  some  where  ycnrly  to  lament  or  celebrafa 
iier  (Judg.  xi.  37-10)"  [Jephthah].  In  Ps. 
XXXV.,  which  is  ascribed  to  D.ivid,  there  is  a 
description  of  the  hmniliations  practised  by  the 
friends  of  the  sick,  in  order  lo  procuie  their  leco- 
very  :  '  When  tliey  were  sick  my  clothing  was 
sackcloth;  I  hiimliled  my  i<onl  with  fasiing;  I 
behaved  as  if  it  had  been  a  friend  or  a  bmther;  I 
liowed  down  heavily,  as  one  that  moiirneth  for  his 
mother  ;"  where  different  modes  of  moiirningseetr 
adverted  to  for  dill'erent  occasions,  Samuel  1 
honoured  with  a  ])ublic  mouming  by  the  Israel- 
ites (I  S;im.  XXV.  I),  b.c.  10,5S.  Upon  the  dcall; 
ofS.uil.  David  wrote  an  elegy  (2  Sam.  i.  17-27). 
I'iiis,  like  that  upon  the  rieatli  of  Abner,  seems  tif 
he  a  poetical  description  of  the  character  of  the 
departed,  like  the  dirge   for  ai.   Egyptian  king 


lip  liands,  &c.] 


Lifting  up  the  hands  seems  to  have  been  an  ex- 
pies^slon  of  -rief  (Ps.  cxli.  2;  Lam.  i.  1  7  :  Ezra 
IX.  5).  Messengers  were  sent  to  condole  with  sur- 
vivors ;  thus  David  .sent  such  to  Hanun,  king  of 
Ammon.  upon  the  death  of  his  father  (2  Sam.  x.  1, 
2)  ;  '  Many  of  the  Jews  came  to  comfort  Martha 
and  Mary'  (John  xi.  19)  ;  'A  great  companv  of 
women  attended  our  Lord  to  the  cro.ss,  bewailing 
and  lament-iiig  him  '  (Luke  xxiii.  27);  'Much 
people'  were  with  the  widow  of  Naiii  (Luke  vii. 
12).  Indeed,  if  persons  met  a  funeral  jicocession 
they  were  ex];ected  to  join- it — a  custom  which  is 
thought  to  illustrate  St.  Paul's  words,  'Weep 
with  them  that  weep'  (IJom.  xii,  15).  Herodotus 
relates  that  when  Camby.ses  bewailed  his  c.ilami- 
ties.  the  Persians  tore  their  giirments  and  expressed 
their  giief  aloud  (iii.  66).  The  next  incident  in 
historical  order  is  ihe  monrning  of  Batlishel'a  foi 
Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  26).  David,  in  deprecation 
of  the(leath  of  his  son  by  her,  jirayed  to  God  for 
the  child,  fasted,  and  lay  all  night  upon  t!ie  earth. 
Ashes  were  often  laid  on  the  head  in  token  of 
mourning  j  thus  '  Tamar  jiut  asiie«  on  her  b««(i 
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rent  her  ganneit,  and  lai<l  lier  hand  upon  her 
aead,  and  went  on  crying'  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  20; 
comp.  Isa.  Ixi.  .? ;  2  Esdias  ix.  38).  Tliey  even 
wallowed  in  aslies  (Hzek.  xxvii.  30).  Mourning 
apparel  is  first  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xiv.  2,  where 
it  appears  that  the  wearer  did  not  anoint  himself 
witii  oil  (comp.  Matt.  vi.  17).  In  Egypt  tlie 
common  ))eople  allowed  tlieir  heards  to  grow  when 
mourning  (Herod,  ii.  36  ;  comp.  2  Sam.  xix.  24). 
Tlie  first  reference  to  liired  mourners  occurs  in 
Kccles.  xii.  5,  '  The  mourners  DnDIDH  go  aliout 
tlhc  streets."  (The  root  of  this  word,  ohserves  Gese- 
nius,  signifies  '  a  mournful  noise,'  and  he  adduces 
Micati  i,  8;  Jer.  xxii.  18;  xxxiv.  5).  They  are 
certainly  alluded  to  in  Jer.  ix.  17-20,  '  the  mourn- 
ing women  '  (]iroi)ah]y  widows,  comp.  Ps.  Ixxviii. 
61  ;  Acts  ix,  39),  answering  to  the  Pra'ficae  of 
the  Romans  (comp.  Hor.  Ars  Poet.  420).  Ano- 
ther reference  to  them  occurs  in  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
25;  comp.  Josepli.  De  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9.  5.  The 
greater  iiumlier  of  the  mourners  in  ancient  Kgypt 
were  women,  as  in  the  mudern  East.  In  (lie  fol- 
lowing cut  (No.  407)  mourners,  all  females,  are 


[IC^'i  liti:iii  Mourners— a^hes  on  Head.] 


sJiowii  casting  dust  upcdi  tlieir  heads  hefore  the 
miuTimy  of  a  man.  Mouininj^  for  the  dead  was 
conducted  in  a  tinnultuous  m:ini,er;  lliey  also 
wept  and  wailed  greatly  (Maik  v.  38).  Even 
devout  men  made  great  latnentations  (Acts  \  iii. 
2).  When  any  one  died  in  ancient  Egypt  the 
females  of  his  family  covered  their  faces  with 
nnid,  ran  through  the  streets  with  their  bosoms 
exposed,  s:riking  themselves,  and  uttering  loud 
lamentations;  the\'  were  joined  as  they  went 
iiy  iieigliliotu's  and  friends,  and,  if  the  dece.'sed 
was  of  consiquence,  hy  strangers  also.  The  men, 
girding  their  dress  helow  their  waist,  ran  through 
llie  town,  smiting  their  lireast.  and  throwing  mud 
upon  their  iieads  (Herod,  ii.  85:  Diod.  Sic.  i.'Jl). 
The  modern  lamentaiiiins  in  Cairo  seem  to  resem- 
iile  the  iuicient.  The  mourners  are  said  to  paiade 
the  stieets,  crying  '  Oil,  my  misfortune  !'  '  Oh,  my 
lirother!'  'Oil,  inv  master!'  'Oil,  lord  of  tiie 
house!'  &c.  The  similarity  is  striking  between 
siicii  exclamations  and  the  following:  Jei)iithah"s 
*  .\las,  my  da<jghter]'  David's  'Oh,  ,\hsalom, 
my  sou;  my  sou  Absalom!'  (2  Sam.  xviii.  33.) 
'  Ahis,  my  lirother!'  (I  Kings  xiii.  30).  'Ah.  my 
biothei  !  ail,  my  sister !  all.  Lord,  or  ah,  his  glory' 
(.ler.  xxii.   IS),     Ste  Lanes  Modefti  Effi/ptiuiis, 

41.  2^(;. 

A  nong  other  signs  of  mourning  they  sliaved 
tin  '  ead,  and  even  tore  olV  the  hair  (Amos  viii. 
10;  Micah  i.  16;  Isa.  xv.  2;  xxii.  12;  Jer.  vii. 
29)      Kar.i  pluckeii  off  (!<«  Italr  of  his  head  and  of 
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li's  beard  (Ezra  ix.  3  ;  .Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi.  7.  iiy 
The  Jews  went  up  to  the  house-tojis  to  mourn 
(Isa.  XV.  2,  3  ;  xxii.  1);  and  so  did  the  Moalntet 


408.     [Wail  with  I'abrets,  &c.] 


(Jer.  xlviii.  37,  38;  Judith  viii.  5).  They  also 
made  cuttings  in  their  haii<ls  (Jer.  xlviii.  37,  38) ; 
they  smote  upon  the  lliigh  (Jer.  xxxi.  19;  Ezek. 
xxi.  12);  on  the  breast  (Nalium  ii.  7  ;  Lukexviii. 
13;  xxiii.  48;  they  smote  both  hands  togetlier 
(Num.  xxiv.  10),  stamped  witli  tiie  loot  (Ezek. 
vi.  11),  bowed  down  the  hea<l  (Lam.  ii.  10), 
covered  the  lips  (Micah  iii.  7),  the  face  (2  Sam. 
xix.  4),  and  the  head  (2  Sam.  xv.  3()),  and  went 
barefoot  (2  Sam.  xv.  30).  Neighliours  and  friends 
provided  food  for  the  mourners  (2  Sam.  iii.  35; 
Jer.  xvi.  7;  comp.  Ezek.  xxiv.  17);  tliis  was 
called  '  the  bread  of  bitterness,'  '  the  cup  of  con- 
solation.' In  later  times  the  Jews  had  a  custom  of 
giving  bread  to  the  poor,  at  funerals,  and  leaving 
it  for  their  use  at  tombs,  graves,  &c.,  which 
resenibles  the  Roman  vlsceratio  (Tobit  iv.  17  ; 
Ecclus.  XXX.  8).  Women  went  to  tombs  to 
indulge  tlieir  grief  (John  xi.  31);  anniversary 
mournings  (1  Esdras  i.  22).  The  extravagance 
of  mourning  among  the  Greeks  is  ridiculed  by 


[109.     Moiiniing  tht  Deiid — Etruscaii.] 

Lucian  (De  Luctu),  wlio  descril)es  (iiem  as  expos- 
tulating wilii  the  dead  lor  leaving  them,  &c.,  and 
otiier  jiarticulais  similar  to  an  liisii  wake.  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  the  i»liiioso])hy  of  mourning. 
Potter  thinks  that  it  consisted  in  lecedingas  much 
as  possible  from  oidinary  customs  an.i  manners, 
in  tolNen  tliat  an  extraordinary  event  liad  hap- 
pened, and  obser\'es  liiat  siicli  is  llie  diversity  of 
liuniaii  customs  that  the  signs  of  mourning  in 
some  nations  coincide  with  tiiose  of  joy  in  othert 
{Archceolof/ia  Grceca,  ii.  191,  l!)o.  Loud.  1775). 
Although,  no  doulit,  man"  modes  of  mourning 
are  conventional,  aiid  or.ginaled  in  caiirice,  yet 
there  would  seem  to  lie  piiysical  reasons  for  cer- 
tain forms  whicii  have  so  widely  and  jwrmanenfly 
prevailed.  Shaving  tiie  head  may  be  a  dictate  of 
nature  to  relieve  the  excited  brain.  Plucking  the 
iiair  is  well  calculateil  to  assuage  the  action  of 
some  particular  organs,  to  which  the  sensations  of 
tlie  individual  may  be  a  sufficient  guide.     Bcafr 
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Lng  the  breast  may  relieve  tlie  liearl,  oppressed 
with  a  tumultuous  ciiculatidii.  Cutting  may  he 
tlie  effect  of  nature's  indication  of  bleeding.  Cry- 
ing aloud  certainly  diverts  the  attention  from 
anguish  of  mind  or  hody.  Tearing  and  vending 
seem  to  palliate  nervous  irritation,  &c.  (Carpzov, 
Dc  cinerum  ap.  Ilebr.  iisn  mcrroris  atque  luctus, 
Rostock  ;  Kirchmann,  De  Fvner.  Boman. ;  J.  Q. 
Hedenus,  De  Scissione  Vest.  Ebrceis  ac  Gentihus 
usitata,  Jen.  1663;  or  in  Ugolini,  Thesaurus, 
29 ;  Wicliniannshausen,  De  Laceratione  Vestium 
ap.  Hehr.  ^"iteb. ;  also  in  Ugolini,  Thesaurus, 
33 ;  ^Vichmannshausen,  De  Corpore  Svissuris 
fi^urisque  non  cnunta7ido,W\eh.;  J,  G.  Mi- 
cliaelis,  De  Incisura  super  mortuos,  in  Observatt. 
Sacr. — J.  F.  D. 

MOUSE  (13?y  achbar ;  perhaps  generically 

including   aliarbai   ox  jerboa,  or  ](.y  parah  of 

the  Arabs).  The  word  orcvjs  where,  it  seems, 
the  nomenclature  in  modern  zoology  would  point 
out  two  species  of  distinct  genera  (Lev.  xi. 
29;  I  Sam.  vi.  4,  5,  11,  18;  Lsa.  Ixvi.  17). 
Tlie  radical  meaning  of  the  name,  according  to 
Bochart,  designates  a  field  ravager,  one  that 
devoius  the  produce  of  agriculture,  and  there- 
fore is  ap|)licable  to  several  genera  of  Uodentia, 
&c.,  notwithstanding  that  the  learned  etymo- 
logist would  conhne  it  to  the  jerboa  or  jump- 
ing-mouse  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  althougli  that 
animal  is  not  abundant  in  the  (irst-mentioued  re- 
gion, and  even  in  the  second  is  restricted  almost 
exclusively  to  tlie  desert,  as  it  can  live  without 
water.  Bochart,  it  is  true,  cites  examples  of  the 
ravages  committed  by  murine  animals  in  divers 
localities;  but  among  tl'.em  several  are  pointed  out 
where  \\\i;  jerboa  is  rare,  or  not  found  at  all ;  con- 
sequently they  apj)ly  not  to  that  species,  but  to 
some  other  Rodent.  It  is  likely  tiiat  the  Hebrews 
extended  the  acceptation  of  the  word  achbar,  in 
the  same  manner  as  was  tiie  familiar  custom  of 
the  Greeks,  and  still  more  of  ihe  Romans,  who 
included  within  their  term  niiis,  insectivora  of 
the  genus  sorex,  that  is  'shrews;'  carnivora, 
among  which  was  the  Mitsteln  ermi/iea,  'stoat'  or 
'ermine,'  {\\e\r  Mus  ponticus  ;  and  in  the  syste- 
matic order  Rodentia,  the  nmrid(e  contain  Myoxus 
glis  or  fat  dormouse;  Dipits  jaculits  or  Egyptian 
jerboa;  Mas,  rats  and  mice  properly  so  called, 
constituting  several  modem  genera;  and  cricetus 
or  hams'er,  which  includes  tlie  marinut  or  Roman 
Mus  Alpimis.  This  was  a  natural  result  of  the 
imperfect  state  of  zoological  science,  where  a 
somewhat  similar  external  appearance  was  often 
held  sulHcient  for  bestowing  a  general  name  which, 
when  more  remarkable  jiarticulars  required  fur- 
ther distinction,  received  some  trivial  addition  of 
quality  or  native  country,  or  a  second  local  ilesig- 
nation,  as  in  the  present  case;  fur,  according  to 
some  liiblical  critics,  \\tv  jerboa  may  have  been 
Known  also  by  the  name  of  IDC,  shaphan.  In 
the  above  texts,  all  in  1  Sam.  \i.  apparently  refer 
to  the  short-tailed  £?ld-mouse,  which  is  still  tiie 
most  destructive  animal  U)  flie  harvests  of  Syiia, 
ami  is  most  li'^f 'y  the  species  noticed  in  antiquity 
anil  dm  ing  th,-  cusades;  for,  had  they  hueu  jerboas 
in  shape  and  resembled  miniature  kangaroos,  we 
would  expect  William  of  Tyre  to  ha\e  mentioned 
the  peculiar  form  of  the  destroyers,  which  was 
then  rnknowii  to  Wes'ern  Europe;  whereas,  tbey 
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being  of  species  or  appearance  common  to  the 
Latin  nations,  no  particulars  were  required.  But 
in  Leviticus  and  Isaiah,  where  the  mouse  is  de- 
clared an  unclean  animal^  the  species  most  ac- 
cessible and  likely  to  invite  the  apjietile  of 
nations  who,  like  the  Arabs,  were  a]it  to  covet  all 
kinds  of  animals,  even  when  expressly  forbidden, 
were,  no  doubt,  the  hamster  and  the  dormouse  ; 
and  both  are  still  eaten  in  common  with  the 
jerboa,  by  the  Bedoueens,  who  are  but  too  often 
driven  to  extremity  by  actual  want  of  food. — ■ 

C.  H.  S. 
MOUTH  (lis).  The  ordinary  applications 
of  this  word,  common  to  all  languages,  require  no 
explanation;  liut  the  following  somewhat  pecu- 
liar uses  may  be  noted  :  'Heavy-mouthed,'  that 
is,  slow  of  speech,  and  so  translated  in  Exod.  iv, 
10;  'smooth  mouth'  (Ps.  xxvi.  2S),  that  is,  a 
flattering  mouth  ;  so  also  '  a  mouth  of  deceit ' 
(Ps.  cix.  2).  The  following  are  also  remarkable 
phrases:  '  To  speak  with  one  moulh  to  mouth,' 
that  is,  in  person,  without  the  iiUei veiitioii  of  an 
interpreter  (Num.  xii.  S;  comp.  1  Kings  viii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxii.  4).  'With  one  mouth,'  that  is,  with 
one  voice  or  consent  (Josh.  ix.  2  ;  1  Kings  xxii. 
13  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.  12).  '  With  the  whole  mouth,' 
that  is,  with  the  utmost  strength  of  voice  (Job 
xix.  16;  Ps.  Ixvi.  17).  '  To  put  words  into  one's 
mouth,'  that  is,  to  suggest  what  one  shall  say 
(Exod.  iv.  15  ;  Num.  xxii.  3S  ;  xxiii.  5,  VI  ; 
2  Sam.  xiv.  19,  &c.).  'Tube  in  one's  mouth,' 
is  to  be  often  spoken  of,  as  a  law,  &c.  (Exod.  xiii. 
9;  comp.  Ps.  v.  10;  xxxviii.  15).  The  Hebrew 
also  says,  '  iqMU  Ihe  mouth,'  where  we  say,  and 
indeed  our  translation  says,  in  or  into  the  mouth 
(e.  g.  Nah.  iii.  12)  ;  that  which  is  spoken  is  also 
said  to  be  '■  tqwu  the  mouth.'  where  we  should 
say,  'upon  the  lips'  (as  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  32).  'To 
lay  the  hand  upon  the  mouth "  is  to  be  silent 
(Judg.  x\iii.  19  ;  Job  xxi  5;  xl.  4  ;  comp.  Prov. 
XXX.  3"2),  just  as  we  lay  the  finger  on  the  mouth 
to  enjoin  silence.  '  To  write  from  the  moulh  of 
any  one'  is  to  do  so  from  his  dictation  (Jer- 
XXXV i.  4,  27,  32;  xlv.  1). 

The  mouth,  as  the  organ  of  speech,  also  sig- 
nifies the  words  that  proceed  out  of  it,  which  in 
the  sacieil  style  are  the  same  as  cummanils  and 
actions,  because  lliey  imply  the  elliects  of  the 
thoughts;  words  and  commands  being  the  means 
used  to  commuiiicale  decrees  to  those  who  are 
to  execute  them.  Instances  of  this  abound  in 
Scripture,  in  various  shades  of  apjilicution,  but 
few  of  them  are  preserved  in  translation.  Thus 
(Gen.  xl\'.  12),  according  to  the  commandment 
of  Phaiaoh,"  is  in  the  original,  'according  to  the 
month  of  Pharaoli '  (comp.,  among  numerous 
other  examples.  Num.  iii.  16  ;  Job  xxxix.  27  ; 
Eccles.  viii.  2).  Hence,  for  a  jierson  or  thing  to 
come  out  of  the  nn  ulh  of  another  is  to  be  con- 
stituted or  cummaiided  to  become  an  agent  or 
minister  under  a  sujerior  jiowcr  :  this  is  fiequent 
in  the  Revelations  (^Rev.  xvi.  13,  H;  i.  16;  xi. 
4.  I  ;  xii.  Ij;  ix.  19).  The  term  moidk  is  not 
only  applied  to  a  .'iieech  or  words,  but  to  the 
speaker  (Exod.  iv.  J6  ;  Jer.  xv.  lUj,  in  which 
sense  it  has  a  near  (quivalent  in  our  expression 
'  mouth  jiiece." 

MULBERRY-TREE.     [B.^ca.J 

MUSIC.  It  seems  probable  that  music  ig  th« 
oldest  Ota. i  iliel.uearU.   It  is  more  tliauiauy  Other 
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an  immediat^  work  of  nature.  Hence  we  find  it 
among  all  natioiis,  even  tliose  wliicli  are  totally- 
ignorant  of  every  other  art.  Some  instruments 
of  music  are  in  Scripture  named  even  before 
the  deluge,  as  being  invented  by  Jubal,  one  of 
Cain's  descendants  (Gen.  iv.  21) ;  and  i^ome 
will  regard  this  as  conlirmed  by  the  common 
opinion  ot  the  Orientals.  Chardin  relates  that 
tile  Persians  and  Araljians  call  musicians  and 
singers  Kayne,  or  '  descendants  from  Cain.'  The 
instruments  invented  by  .Tubal  seem  to  have  re- 
mained in  use  after  the  Hood,  or  at  least  the 
names  were  still  in  use,  and  occur  in  tlie  latest 
books  of  tiieOhl  Testament.  Music,  in  practical 
use,  is  almost  constantly  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  song  and  the  dance  (C>en.  xxxi.27  ;  Exod. 
XV.  20),  and  was  doulitless  employed  to  elevate 
tlie  former  and  regulate  tlie  latter.  Women  es- 
pecially are  seen  to  liave  empl,)yed  it  in  this  con- 
nectioTi  from  the  earliest  time;  (Exod.  xv.  20; 
Judg.  xi.  34  ;  1  S.im.  xvni.  6).  At  a  later 
period  we  trace  the  appearance  of  foreign  girls  in 
Palestine,  as  in  Greece  and  Italy,  who  visited 
the  towns  like  the  Bayaderes  of  the  ))resent  day 
(Isa.  xxiii.  16).  iMusic  was  also  through  all 
periods  used  in  social  meetings,  and  in  public 
rejoicings  (1  Kings  i.  40  ;  Isa.  v.  12;  xiv.  U; 
xxiv.  8:  Amos  vi.  5  ;  Hag.  v.  14;  1  Mace.  ix. 
39;  Judith  iii.  8).  By  David  music  was  vari- 
ously aird  conspicuously  connected  with  the 
temple  worship  (I  Chron.  xxv.  1);  i*n  pirticular, 
tlie  f-evifes,  in  tlieir  several  choirs,  performed  their 
music  divided  into  ililftrent  classes  at  tlie  great 
Bacrilices  (2  Chron.  xxix.  25  ;  xxx.  21  ;  xxxv. 
15).  The  prophets  also  appear  to  have  regarded 
music  as  tiecessary  to  their  services  (1  Sam  x. 
6)  ;  and  they  used  it  sometimes  for  the  jjuipose, 
apparently,  of  bringing  their  minds  into  the 
frame  suited  for  prophetic  inspirations  (2  Kings 
iii.  15).  In  the  case  of  David  playing  l)efo?e 
Saul,  we  have  niarlvcd  and  interesting  eviihnce 
t  lat  the  ell'ect  of  music  in  soothing  the  perturba- 
sioiis  of  a  disordered  intellect,  was  well  known 
among  the  Hebrews  (1  .Sam.  xvi.  ]»j). 

It  would  be  truly  interesting  to  know  to  what 
extent  the  Israelites,  dining  their  sojourn  in 
Egypt,  where  they  became  a  nation,  ])rolited  by 
(he  musical  science  and  instruments  of  that  coun- 
try. It  is  impossible  but  the  patriarchs  had  some 
kind  of  music  afld  musical  instruments  before 
they  journeyed  thither;  but  the  presence  of  music 
among  the  Israelites  is  not  positively  indicated 
till  after  the  exode.  If  we  could  rely  on  the 
assumption  that  (he  celebr;ite<l  painting  at  Beni- 
Hassan  really  represents  ttie  arrival  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  Egy[(tj  we  sho-.ild  thence  learn  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  a  lyre  peculiar  to  themselves, 
or  more  probably  adopted  from  the  Canaariites. 
Whatever  instruments  they  had  befoie  they  went 
t'own  to  Egypt  they  doubtless  retained,  although 
they  may  have  added  to  their  musical  .science  and 
their  instruments  while  in  that  country.  One 
people  adopts  the  musical  instruments  of  another, 
witliout  also  adopting  its  music.  If  we  find 
this  to  be  the  case  now,  how  much  more  so  in 
those  ancient  times,  when  the  absence  of  musical 
notation  made  every  air  a  matter  of  tradition — 
•ince  the  tra<litions  of  one  people  are  not  usually 
imparteil  \i)  foreigners,  or  sought  after  by  a  foreign 
people.  Hence,  although  we  have  no  doubt  that 
tha  inusical  instruments  which    we   read  uf  ia 
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Scripture  may  find  their  tyjjes  in  the  Egyptia. 
monuments,  we  are  unable  e\en  to  conjecture  hoi 
much  they  were  indebted  to  the  music  of  tha 
people,  of  which  indeed  we  know  almost  as  little 
as  of  that  of  the  Hebiews,  althougli  we  know  moie 
of  their  instruments. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  music  and  song 
were  cultivated  in  the  region  from  wludi  the 
Israelites  first  came  (Gen.  xxxi.  27\  and  that 
there  must  have  been  in  the  jarty  which  Alnaliam 
brought  from  Aram,  and  in  the  larger  party  which 
Jacob  took  into  Kgypt,  many  persons  by  whom  lhi( 
native  music  was  jjiactised,  and  to  whom  it  waj 
<lear  ;  and  they  were  almost  certain  to  j)reserve  and 
transmit  it  to  their  chililren.  In  i%ypt  ihev  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  people  inlinitely  then-  superiors  in 
all  the  aits  of  civilization,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  kejit  more  apart,  and  likely  to  adopt 
less  from  them  than  if  the  resendilance  had  been 
greater.  Their  condition  was  also  soon  changed 
into  one  of  intolerable  bondage — a  state  in  the 
highest  degree  unfavourable  to  the  cultivalion  of 
music  ami  its  klndi'-d  arts,  although  tlieie  were 
doubtless  among  the  Israelites  many  individuals 
who  were  led  by  circumstances  or  inclination 
to  cultivate  the  learning  and  the  arts  of  Egypt, 
among  which  music  was  iiot  likely  to  be  tingotten. 
The  conclusion  we  should  be  disposed  to  deduce 
from  this  is,  that  the  native  music  uf  the  Israelites 
was  much  of  the  same  kind  which  exists  in  Syria 
and  Western  x\sia  to  this  day,  and  that  the  instru- 
ments lesemiiled  the  most  simple  of  those  in  pre- 
sent use,  while  we  must  lie  content  to  remain  in 
ignorance  respecting  the  measure  of  tliat  im- 
provement in  musical  science  which  they  may 
be  supposed  to  have  derived  from  the  Egyptians  ; 
although  with  respect  to  the  iustrumenls  much 
infurmation  may  be  collected  from  the  monu- 
ments of  that  ancient  jieople. 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  music, 
it  was  doubtless  of  the  same  essential  character  &3 
tliat  of  other  ancient  nations,  and  of  all  the  present 
Oriental  nations;  consisting  not  so  much  in  har- 
mony (in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term)  as  in 
unison  or  melody.  This  is  the  music  of  nature, 
and  for  a  long  time  after  the  more  ancient  period 
was  common  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
From  tlie  Hebrews  themsehes  we  !;a\  e  no  definite 
accounts  iii  reference  to  this  subject;  but  *he 
iiistory  of  the  art  among  other  nations  must  t.ere 
also  serve  as  our  guide.  It  was  not  the  har- 
mony of  differing  or  dissonant  sounds,  Imt  the 
voice  foimeil  after  the  tones  of  the  lyre,  (hat  cou- 
stituted  tlie  beauty  of  the  ancient  music. 

'  Tu  calamus  inilare  leves,  ego  dicere  versus,' 
was  the  general  rule  followed  in  the  musical 
rhapsodies  of  the  ancients,  and  which  so  enrap- 
turetl  tiie  Arabian  servant  of  Niebiihr,  that  he 
cried  out,  in  contempt  of  European  music,  '  By 
Allah,  that  isfine!  Goilblessyoul  i^lieiscbesdireib, 
nach  Arab, en,  p.  17<i).  Tlie  whole  of  antiquity 
is  full  of  stories  in  praise  of  this  music.  By  iu 
means  battles  were  won,  cities  conquered,  mutinies 
quelled,  diseases  cured  (Plutarch,  De  JMitsica). 
Etl'ects  similar  to  these  occur  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  have  already  been  indicaied.  Why  are 
these  ell'ects  so  seldom  produced  by  our  music? 
Are  they  among  the  things  in  music  yet  to  be 
restored';!  The  different  [larts  which  we  now  have 
are  the  invention  of  modern  times.  Respecting 
the  l>ase,  treble,  &c.,  very  few  discriminating  i» 
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marVi  had  then  Iaish  made.  TliS  olJ,  tlie  youn», 
maidens,  &c  ,  a|i|.'ear  to  liave  sung  one  part.  The 
heauiy  of  ilieir  rnusic  consisted  altogeilier  in  nie- 
loiiy.  The  instruments  l)y  which,  in  singing,  this 
melody  was  accompanied,  occupied  the  part  of  a 
fusfained  baseband,  if  we  are  disposed  (a  apjjly 
in  this  case  what  Nrebuhr  has  told  us,  the  Iteanty 
cf  the  concerts  consisted  in  this — tiiat  other  persons 
rfped.ted  tlie  music  which  had  just  beer>  sung, 
three,  four,  ur  five  notes,  lower  or  higher.  -Such, 
fir  ir.staiice,  was  the  concert  which  Miriam  held 
villi  lier  musical  I'elloivs,  and  to  which  the  '  topli,' 
or  tiihret,  furnishrtl  the  continued  base;- just  as 
JJiehuhr  hasals'j  remarked  of  the  Arabian  women 
of  the  present  day,  '  that  when  they  dance  or  sing 
in  fljeir  harem,  they  always  beat  the  correspond- 
ills'  time  ujwti  this  drum  (Reiseb.  i.  181).  To 
tins  mode  of  })errormaiice  belongs  tlie  2ith  Psnlm, 
wliich'  rests  altogether  upon  the  varied  rqiresenta- 
tion ;  in  like  manner,  also,  the  20th  and  2lKt 
Psalms.  This  was  all  the  change  it  admitted; 
iiid  although  it  is  very  possible  that  this  mono- 
•^nous,  or  rather  unisonous  music,  might  not  be 
interesting  to  ears' tuned  to  musical  progressions, 
n.odiilatiung,  and  cadences,  there  is  sometiiing  iti 
••  -with  winch  the  Orient^ils  are  well  pleased. 
They  love  it  for  the  very  reason  iliat  it  is  mono- 
tonous or  unisonpus,  and  from  Morocco  to  China 
wc  meet  with  no  ■other.     Even    the   cultivated 

^/Xhinese,  whose  civilization  ofl'ers  so  many  points 

•    ©f  resemblance  to, tial  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 

like  their  own  music,  which  cosisists  wholly  of 

'■  jYiolody,  better  iLan  oura,  although  it  is  not 
nthoUy  tlespised  by  them  (l>u  Halde  s  China,  iii. 
816). 

A  music  of.  Ihia  description  could  easily  dis- 
pense wiih  the  compositioiis  which  mark  the  time 
by  notes ;  and  the  Hebrews  do  not  ajijiear  to  have 
linowu  anything  of  musical  notation  ;  for  that  the 
ccceriTs  served  that  purpose  is  a  position  whicli  yet 
remains  to  be  proved.  At  tlie  best  the  accent  must 
J'.ave  been  a  very  imperfect  instmm'ent  for  this 
imrpose,  howevpr  higli  ii3~  antiquity.  Europ'aris 
nad  not  yet  affairied  to  musical  notes  in  the  \  1th 
century  ;  and  the  Orientals  do  not  profess  to  ha/e 
Khown  them  till  the  17i.h.     On   the  other  hjind, 

the  vrord  n?D  selak,  wliicb-occurs  in  the  P'-alms 
and  Habakkuk,  may  very  possibly  be  a  mark  for 
She  change  of  time,  or.  for  repeating  the  melody 
a  few  tones  higher,  or,  as  some  tliink.  for  an  ac- 
companiment or  after-piece  of  entirely  instru- 
mental music. 

The  Hebrevr  music  is  judged  to  have  been  of  a 
sljrill  ciiamclerj  for  this  v/ould  result  from  the 
nature  of  the  instruments  —  harps,  flutes,  and 
cymlials — which  were  emi)loyed  in  the  temide 
eenice. 

The  manner  of  singing  single  songs  was,  it 
seems,  ruled  liy  tiiat  of  others  in  the  same  mea- 
sure, and  it  is  usually  supposed  that  many  of  the 
titles  of  flie  Psalins  are  ijitended  to  indicate  llie 
names  of  olk?r  songs  accorUmg  to  which  these 
were  t<>  Im  sun^  [Ps.ij.ms]. 

There  is  a  iiotiiin  somewhat  widely  diffused, 
that  in  their  sacred  services  the  Hebrews  dis- 
pensed y;iih  real  melody,  and  coiil«nted  them- 
.feolves  with  cucSi  cantillation  as  they  now  use  in 
their  synagogues.  Thi.i  seems  very  dov,btful. 
On  Such  a  subje'ct  it  isnoLsaie  to  argue  from  the 
practice  cf  the  mcderu  Jews ;  and  as  singing  U 
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something  so  exceedingly  simple  and  natural,  i» 
is  ditticiilt  to  believe-  that  in  the  solenm  ^rvicet 
of  their  religion  they  etopjted  at  the  point  of  can- 
tillation. 

The  allusions  to  music  in  the  Scrii»tures  are  eo 
incidental  and  concise,  that  it  will  never  I*  pos- 
sible  to  font)  nut  of  them  a  complete  or  connected 
view  of  the  state  of  musical  science  among  tlia 
ancient  Hebiews.  The  little  knowledge  which 
has  beetr  realized-  on  the  subject  has  been  ob- 
tained chietiy  through  the  patient  labours  anj 
minute  investigations  of  the  authors  named  at  the 
end  of  the  next  article. 

MUSICAL  TNSTRUMENTS.  li  is  Icsa 
dilhcult  to  determine  the  general  character  of  the 
Hebrew  instruments  of  music,  than  to  identify  ilie 
particular  instruments  which  are  named  in  the 
Hebrew  Sciiptures.  We  see  certain  nistrumenia 
ditilprent  fiom  our  own  in  use  among  the  modern 
Orientals,  and  we  infer  that  the  Hebrew  instru- 
ments were  probably  not  unlike  tliese,  because 
the  Orientals  change  but  little,  and  we  recognise 
iji  them  the  peojiles,  and  among  thein  the  habits 
and  the  manners  described  in  the  Bible.  We  see 
other  instruments  represented  in  great  variety  ui 
th^  sculptures  and  mural  tablets  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  we  conclude  that  the  Hebiews  had  sumething 
similar,  on  account  of  their  long  Gojoi:vn  among 
.that  people.  We  find  also  'many  instrumetita 
presented  in  the  sculptures  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
and  we  need  not  reluse  to  dravtr  infeiences  Irpiij 
them,  for  they  derived  their  origiti  from  ihp 
East,  and  the  Eornans  distinctly  refer"  them 
to  Syria  (Juv.  ^a£.  iii.;  Liv.  JhU.  xxxix.  5). 
W  htii,  however,  we  endeavour  to  iilenliiy  wilir 
these  a  jwrticular  inslrunient  named  by  the  He- 
brews, our  ditliculty  begins;  because  tlie  Hebievr 
iiames  aie  seldom  to  be  lecognised  in  those  wliicle 
they  now  bear,  and  because  the  Scripture  allorus 
us  little  inforinatiiin  respecting  the  form  of  the  iii- 
etruments  which  it  mentions.  There  are  some  clui-i^ 
however,  it  is  likely  that  the  Gleeks  auU  l{o- 
nians  retained  tiie  names  of  the  niatrurrit-nts  ti/ey 
derived  from  Syria,  and  these  names  have  been 
preserved.  The  Orientals  also  have  for  tlie  n.os:. 
part,  retained  the  original  names  of  tilings  really 
old  ;  and  by  comparing  these  names  with  the 
Heluew,  and  thfn  examining -the  instiuments  to 
which  they  ajijjear  tii  belong,  we  shall  throw  sonie. 
glimmerings  of  ligiit  on  the  suiiject. 

The  matter  naturally  arrauges  itself  luider  tlio 
following  beads — 

I.  Stringed  Instruments. 

II.  Wind  Instruments. 

HI.  liistruiTienfs  of  Percussion. 
I. — 1.  At  the  head  of  the  Strinoed  Instru- 
ments wc;must  place  the  ItilD  kinnor,  which   ia 
rendered  'harp'  in  the  Authorized  Version.    T!;  ; 
invention  and  first  use  oH  this  instrument  are  as-' 
cribed  to  Jubal  (Gen.  iv.  21 )  ;  and  Labun  namej     ; 
it  among  the  instruments  which  should  havfe  cele-      j 
brated  Uie  dejuirture  of  liis  son-in-law  (Gen.  xxxi.     i 
27;    In  the  lirsl  ages  the  kinnor  was  cunseciated ;     ! 
to  joy -and  exultation  ;. hence  the  frequency  of  i:»     | 
use  "by  David  and  otiiers  in  praiee  of  iJie  Divi:itj     ' 
Majesty.     Ii  is  thought  probable  that  the  instru- 
meut  received  some   improvemenis  from  David 
(comp,  Amos  vi.  5).     lu  biinging  back  the  ark 
of  tire  covenant    (I  Chron.  xvi.  5),  as  v/eJl  a3 
afterwards,  at  tire  com&c:&\loi\  of  the  temple,  tha 
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iinner  was  assigned  to  players  of  known  emi- 
tience,  chiefly  of  the  family  of  Jeduthiui  (1  Chron. 
XXV.  3).  Isaiah  mentions  it  as  used  at  festivals 
along  with  the  nebel  ;  he  also  ilescribes  it  as  carried 
round  by  Bayaderes  from  town  to  town  (xxiii.  1 6). 
and  as  increasingly  its  presence  the  joy  tif  vin- 
tage (xxiv.  6).  When  Jehoshaphat  obtained  liis 
great  victory  over  the  Moabites,  the  triumpiial 
entry  into  Jerusalem  was  accompaiuetl  by  tiie 
nebcl  and  the  kinnor  (2  Chnin.  xx.  27,  2S), 
The  sorfownig  Jews  of  tlie  captivity,  far  re- 
imwed  from  ihcirowii  land  and  tlie  shadow  of  the 
s.nictiiary,  hung  their  kiniiort  upon  tlie  willows 
Ijy  the  w;ifer8^ of  Babylon,  and  Feiused  to  sing  the 
songs  of  STioj)  in  a  strange  land  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  2). 
Many  other  passages  of  similar  purport  might  be 
adduced  in  order  to  fix  the  uses  of  an  instrument, 
the  name  of  which  occurs  so  often  in  the  Hel)rew 
Scriptures.  They  mostly  indicate  occasions  of  joy, 
such  as  jubilees  and  festivals.  Of  the  instrument 
itself  the  Scripture  alfords  us  little  furtiier  in- 
f  jrmatiiin  than  that  it  was  composed  of  the  sound- 
ing parts  of  good  wood,  and  furnished  with  strings. 
JJdvid  made  it  of  the  berosh  wood  [Bkuosii]  ; 
Solomon  of  the  more  costly  algum  (2  Sam.  vi. 
6;  2  Kings  x.  12);  and  Josephus  mentions 
come  composed  of  tlie  mixed  metal  called  elec- 
♦rum.  He  also  asserts  that  it  was  furnished  with 
ten  strings,  and  played  with  a  plectrum  {Antiq. 
vii.  12.  3);  which  however  is  not  understood  to 
imply  that  it  never  had  any  other  number  of 
etrings,  or  was  alwa5'8  played  with  the  plectrum. 
David  certainly  played  it  with  the  hand  (I  Sam. 
xvi.  23  ;  xviii.  10 ;  xix.  9),  and  it  was  probably 
used  in  both  ways,  according  to  its  size. 

That  this  instrument  was  really  a  harp,  is  now 
very  generally  denied;  and  Pfeiffer,  Winer,  and 
other  writers  on  the  subject,  conclude  that  it  was 
ft  kind  of  gu\tar.  Tliis  is  entirely  grounded  on 
Kimewliat  uncertain  etymological  derivations. 
Thus  "1133  is  in  the  Septuagint  translated  by 
KiOapa  and  Kivvpa;  and  by  Aquila.  Symmachus, 
and  Tl'.eodotion  ahvays  l)y  Kt6<ipa.  Now  tiie 
CJreek  cithara,  it  is  argued,  was  a  kind  of  guitar, 
from  which  the  miodern  instrument  so  called,  and 
its  very  name,  gittare,  guitar,  is  c'erived.  The 
tcstim-my  of  the  Arabic  is  also  adduced  ;  for  tlie 
name  among  the  Arabians  for  instruments  of  tlie 
puitar  hind  is  tambura.  and  it  happens  that  this 
i$  tlie' very  term  by  which  the  wurd  kiinor  is 
rendered  in  the  Arabic  version.  When  this  kind 
»if  argument  was  used  by  Pfeiffer  ai)d  otiicrs,  it 
was  not  well  known  that  the  guitar  was  in  fact  an 
ancient  Kgyptian,  as  it  is  also  a  modom  Oriental, 
instrument.  It  is  frequently  figured  in  the  mo- 
Tiuments.  There  is  therefore  little  pfjm  tq  doubt 
that  the  guitar  was  Icnovvn  to  the  Hebrews,  anil 
probably  in  use  among  them.  Notwith^andin^ 
tliis  kind  of  evidence,  the  editor  of  the  Pictorial 
Bible  (on  Ps.  xliii.  4)  ventured  to  suggest  the 
gwafei-  nrobability  that  the  lyn,  in  s.-me  of  its 
various  kinds,  was  denoted  by  the  word  kinnor ; 
and  subsequent  inquiry  has  tended  to  establish 
this  conclusion  as  firmly  perhaps  as  the  nature 
of  the  subject  admits.  It  is  shown,  first,  that 
ihe  cithara,  which  the  Greek  translators  ajipear  to 
have  had  in  view,  was  in  fact  originally  tlie  same 
as  the  lyre  ;  in  other  words,  the  name  Kvpa.,  lyra, 
rarelf  occurs  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  that  of 
rtd^'tt  being  far  more  common'.  But,  about  tl>« 
tioM  of  fiiidar,  certain  innuvatioiis  were  iutro 
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dncecj,  in  consequence  of  n-hich  the  lyre  CoA 
cithara  came  to  be  used  as  distinctive  words  ;  the 
lyre  denoting  the  instrument  which  exhibited  tha 
strings  free  on  both  sides,  and  the  cithara  that  with 
the  strings  partly  drawn  over  the  sounding  body. 
This  laiter  instrument,  preserving  the  shape  ol 
the  lyre,  and  wholly  distinct  in  form  and  ar- 
rangement from  the  guitar,  resembling  it  only  in 
this  one  point,  should  surely  not  be  coiifoundeil 
with  it,  especially  as  antiquity  had 
sfrument  which  mure  obviously  belii 
guitar  species.  If  those  who  allege  that  the  kin- 
nor was  a  kind  of  guitar,  mean  merely  that  it  was 
a  species  of  lyre  which  in  one  point  resembled 
a  yuitar,  we  do  not  ditfer  from  them  :  but  if  they 
allege  that  it  had  any  general  resemblance  to  the 
modern  instrument,  they  remove  it  from  the  lyre 
class  of  instruments,  which  the  authorities  on 
which  they  rely  will  not  allow.  If  therefore  ttie 
word  KtBdpa  denoted,  when  the  Greek  translators 
of  the  Bible  lived,  a  species  of  lyre,  which  was 
the  only  lyre  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were 
written,  it  follows,  that  in  using  this  word  for 
the  Hebrev/  kinnor,  they  sniderstood  and  in- 
tended to  convey  that  a  lyre  was  signified.  They 
also  could  nut  but  know  that  the  dictinclion  bs- 
tween  the  lyra  and  cithara  v/as  of  recent  origin  ; 
and  as  the  latter  vord  had  originally  been  a 
general  term  for  'he  lyre,  they  must  liave  felt  it 
to  be  more  strictly  equivalent  than  lyra  to  thtj 
Hebrew  ki7incr.  It  may  also  be  observed  that 
all  the  uspa  of  the  kinnor,  as  described  in  Scrij)- 
ture,  were  such  as  were  applicable  to  the  lyre, 
and  to  tlie  lyre  cnly,  cf  all  the  aticient  instru* 
TT.ents  of  music :  most  of  them  being  egre- 
giously  inapplicable  to  the  harp,  and  not  very 
suitable  to  the  guitar.  And  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked that  if  is  morally  certain  the  Hebrews  had 
the  lyre,  seeing  that  it  was  common  among  all 
their  neighbours;  and  yet  there  is  noother  of  their 
instruments  hut  the  kin?wr  ivith  which  it  can 
possibly    be    idciitiried.     The    frequency   of  ita 


410.  fEgyptian  figures  of  lyres.  1,  2,  played  without, 
itnd  3,  4,  with  the  plecuum;  4.  is  the  tupposed 
Hebrew  lyre.] 

occurrence   in    Scripture   also   corresponds   with 
(irefercuce  given  to   it  in  most  ancient  wtiters' 
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We  are  moreover  inclined  to  place  some  reliance 
open  the  Egyptian  |Kiii4(ing  supposed  to  rejnesetit 
t'lcarriva!  of  Joseph's  biethien  in  Egypt  (No.  410, 
fig.  4).  Here  one  of  ilie  men  is  playing  on  a  lyre  of 
somewhat  peculiar  siiape;  and  if  lie  be  a  Hebrew 
the  instrument  is  undoubtedly  a  hinnor,  as  no  other 
stringed  instrument  is  mentioned  till  the  time  of 
David.  This  instrument  h;is  senen  strings  (the 
usual  number  of  tiie  lyre),  which  are  partly 
cli;iwn  over  the  sounding  body:  this  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  that  more  ancient  sjjecies  of  lyre 
called  the  citkara.  Tlie  engravings  410  and  411 
will  give  some  idea  of  tlie  varieties  in  form  and 
strings  wliich  the  lyre  assumed  among  the  Egyp- 
tians. Tiiere  were  probably  similar  ditiercnces 
aiming  flie  Hebrews  ;  fur  in  concluding  the  kinnor 
to  be  the  lyre,  we  have  no  wish  to  restrict  it  to  any 
ttne  particular  instrument :  we  father  apjirehend 
that  it  was  a  general  term  for  all  instruments  of 
tue  lyre  kind.     If  there  was  one  instrument  more 


<I1.     (Egj'ptian  Lyres.     I,  in  the  Leyden  collection ; 
'.',  in  the  Uerlio  coUcciion.j 

llian  another  on  which  the  Hebrews  were  likely 
to  pride  (lieniselves,  and  wliicli  should  be  re- 
garded as  tiieir  national  instrument,  it  is  the 
kinnor i  and  if  tliey  gave  the  figuie  of  an  in- 
strument on  any  eoin  as  a  type  of  their  nation, 
a.s  the  harp  of  Iielaml,  it  wnuld  be  this.  Now 
tlie  instrument  which  we  do  (ind  on  some  coins 
aiscribed  to  Simon  MaccabEeus  is  no  other  than 
£  lyre  (No.  415,  (ig.  3;,  and  there  can  lie  liule 
<loubt  tliat  it  was  intcmleit  to  represent  tlie  instiii- 
meiit  known  among  the  Ileiirews  by  the  name  of 
hinnor.  An  iiistiurnent  resembling  the  ancient 
Ivre  is  also  in  use  among  the  Arabians,  bearing  the 
name  of  kussir  ''derived  perliaps  from  hi'Jtara). 
Tiiere  is  a  figure  of  it  in  Nit-biihr,  .and  lie  saw 
no  other  instrument  in  the  East  which  lie  felt 
dispnsed  to  identify  with  'the  harp  of  David* 
[Iteisebesch.  i.  179). 

/  2.  ?I13  nebel,  is  the  next  instrument  which 
TPcpiiies  attention.  The  Greek  tra^Aiov  (ifd0\a, 
►c/SAtj,  vavXa,  or  i/d0\as)  and  the  Latin  nab- 
hum,  nahlum  (or  nabla)  are  obviously  con- 
nected v/ith  or  derived  from  tlie  same  source  as 
the  Hebrew  word,  and  may  alVurd  some  help  in 
oilir  search  alter  the  instrument.  The  word  is 
rendered  '  psaltery'  in  the  Authorized  Version,  in 
imitation  of  (he  Sept.  translation  of  the  Psalms 
and  Nehemiah,  which  renders  it  by  }^a\Tr)piov 
ivith  the  exception  of  iJ/aA/ior  in  Ps.  Ixsi.  22, 
and  KiOdpa  in  Ps.  Ixxxi.  2.  The  Septuagint  in 
the  other  bonks  in  which  the  woiii  occurs,  renders 
it  bj  rdPAa,  O'  witli  4  Uiiliirent  ending  rdUXor* 
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As  to  when  this  instniment  was  invented,  and 
when  it  came  into  use  among  the  Hebrews,  no- 
tiling  can  be  determined  with  certainly.  The 
first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  reign  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
X.  5),  and  from  that  time  forward  we  continue  tu 
meet  with  it  in  tlie  Old  Testament  It  is  how- 
ever not  found  in  «!ie  2nd  chajiter  of  Daniel, 
where  mention  is  made  of  so  many  instruments : 
whence  we  may  infer  either  that  it  did  not  e.\ist 
among  the  Babylonians,  or  was  known  among 
them  by  another  name.  Indeed,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Latins  the  word  nablium  is  not  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  is  only  emjjloyed  by  the 
poets,  who  are  generally  fond  of  liorrowing  foreign 
names.  Tlie  use  of  the  instrument  prevailed  par- 
ticularly in  the  public  worship  of  God.  David's 
own  instrument  was  the  Aiiuiojpy  but  he  negiecteii 
not  the  nebel.  It  was  played  upon  by  several 
persons  in  the  grand  procession  at  the  removal  of 
the  ark  (1  Chion.  xv.  16;  xvi.  5);  and  in  the 
final  organization  of  the  temple  music  it  was 
entriusted  to  die  families  of  Asaph,  Heman,  anil 
Jeduthun  (1  Chron.  xxv.  l-X);  Asapli,  how- 
ever, was  only  the  overseer  of  the  nebel ists,  a» 

he  himself  played  on  the  DTIP^D  metziltaim. 
Out  (if  the  worship  of  God,  it  was  employed  at 
festivals  and  for  luxurious  purjioses  (Araos  vi.  5). 
In  the  nianulacture  of  this  instrument  a  con- 
stant increase  of  splendour  ivas  exhibited.  Tlie 
first  we  meet  with  were  made  simply  of  the  wood 
of  tlie  beroah  (2  Sam.  vi.  5  ;  1  Chron.  xiii.  S), 
«)fliprs  of  the  rarer  algum  tree  (1  Kings  x.  12; 
2  Chron.  ix.  II);  and  some  perhaps  of  metal 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  8.  3),  unless  the  last  is  to  be 
undeistooil  of  jianicular  parts  of  the  instrument. 

Conjectures  respecting  the  probable  form  of 
this  instrument  have  been  exceedingly  various. 
Passing  by  the  eccentric  notiun  that  the  jiebnt 
was  a  kind  of  bagpipe,  we  may  assume  from 
the  evident  tendency  of  the  Scriptural  intima- 
tions, and  from  the  general  be.^ring  of  other 
authurities,  that  it  was  composed  of  strings 
stretched  over  a  woodeii  frame.  This  being  as- 
sumed or  granted,  we  must  proceed  to  seek  some 
hint  concerning  its  shape;  and  we  find  nothin;^ 
nidie  taiigiiile  than  the  coiicuirent  testimony  of 
Jfioiiie,  Isidwrus,  and  Cassiodurug,  that  it  v.'as 
like  theGieek  letter  A  inverted  v.     The  only  in* 


412,    (Fgyptian  triingulat  instxuments.] 

strument  of  this  shape  known  to^  the  older  writerj 
on  the  subject  was  the  harp;  which  some  of  them 
(as  Calmei}  on  this  insufficient  ground  inferred  to 
U  the  )b.saumeot  tnteutieU,    But  f  iace  tUeiv  vast 
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additions  to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  musical  m* 
Blruments  have  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Egypt 
end  the  buried  cities  oJ'Herculaneuni  and  Pompeii. 
From  theae  we  learn  two  things — that  the  ancient 
harp  was  not  shaped  like  the  Greek  A  inverted; 
arid  tliat  there  were  stringed  instruments,  some- 
tiling  between  the  harp  and  tlie  lyre,  which  in  their 
various  forms  bore  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
1  that  letter  (No.  412).  We  feel  assured  that  amung 
\  tliese  forms  may  be  found  the  instrument  which  the 
fathers  huJ  in  view,  foi;  they  lived  while  they  were 
e-'iU  in  use.  They  hffld  it  to  be  the  same  as  d-.e 
Hebrew  nebel;  and  as  we  can,  through  tiie  Egyp- 
tian monunjenta,  trace  the  instrument  up  to  early 
Scriptural  times,  this  view  certainly  deserves  con- 
siderable alteiition. 

We  are,  however,  far  from  thinking  that  tlie 
iiebel  was  always  of  this  shape.  It  appears  to  us  to 
iie  a  general  name  for  various  of  the  larger  stringed 
instruments  of  the  harp  kind,  and  also  to  denote,  in 
a  more  special  sense,  one  particular  sort :  in  otlier 
•words,  that  the  iiebel  was  an  instrument  of  a  prin- 
cipal species,  the  name  of  which  was  applied  to 
the  whole  ^enus.  In  fact  we  have  the  names  of 
several  instruments  which  are  generally  conceived 
to  be  different  varieties  of  the  nebel-  Before  pro- 
ceeding to  these,  we  must  express  an  opinion  that 
one  of  these  Icinds,  if  Jiot  the  princij^al  kind,  or 
the  one  most  frequently  denoted  by  tlie  word,  was 
tlie  ancient  harp,  agreeing  more  or  )es3  with 
that  represented  in  the  Egyptian  monument^. 
Whether  the  nebel  or  not,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Hebrews  had  such  an  instrumeiit, 
altliough  we  may  be  unable  to  point  out  the  pre- 
cise word  by  wl^ich  they  described  it.  It  is  mo- 
rally impossible  that  an  instrument  so  common 
in  Egypt,  and  of  wliich  the  powers  must  h^ive 
much  exceeded  that  of  any  other  instrument 
known  to  them,  could  have  [>eon  neglected  by  a 
people  whose  stringed  instruments  of  music  were 
so  various  as  those  of  the  Hebrews.  It  may  fur- 
t-her  be  observed,  that  the  use  of  this  instrument 
as  shown  in  the  Bgyplian  paintings,  agrees  in  all 
respects  with  that  which  the  Scrii>tures  refer  to 
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of  a  dried-up  tortoise  ;  nnother-tr^  a  Bimilar  cbser- 
vatioii  upon  the  twanging  of  a  bow-string.  Theg<» 
traditions  have  been  deemed  contradictory,  frot» 


413.    [Grand  Egyptian  harps.] 

the  nebel,  so  far  as  we  can  gather  any  indicatiooB 
from  them ;  and  it  is  somewhat  rej^rfcable  that 
the  two  great  harps,  in  what  i«  Ci^Ued  Bruce's 
romb,  have  respectively ,  ^eleven  and  thirteen 
strings,  being  only  one  gnore  and  one  less  than 
tKe  twelve  assigned  by  Josephus  to  the  nebel. 
These  harps  are  shown  in  No  413,  and  other 
Tarieties  oi  the  same  instrument  are  figured  in 
No.  4M. 

OnBof  the  classical  traditions  respecting  the 
•rigin  of  the  lyre  refers  it  to  an  observation  made 
Upaa  the  resonance  of  the  gut-strings  in  die  shell 


4M.     [Other  forms  of  Egyptian  harpa,] 

being  supposed  to  refer  to  one  and  the  same  instrir- 
ment ;  but  they  are  perfectly  reconcilable  when 
referred  to  two.  The  lyre,  which  we  have  already 
sought  to  connect  witli  the  Hebrew  kirmor,  miglit 
have  had  the  tortoise  origin,  and  the  ilistrument  we 
have  now  in  view  miglit  as  obviously  be  referred  tc 
the  h(nv  and  its  string.  That  the  latter  has  only 
lately  become  known  Xo  us  through  the  Egyptiari 
monuments  sufiiciently  accounts  for  this  con- 
fusion, and  explains  why  no  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  made  (except  in  the  Pictorial  Bible,  notes 
on  Ps.  cxKxviii.  2),  to  place  the  Egyptian  harp 
among  the  musical  instrumetita  of  the  Hebrews, 
'We  have  no  desire  to  insist  on  its  identity  witli 
the  nebel  in  particular:  but  it  i3  remarkable 
that  whereas  the  nebel  is  in  Scripture  mentioned 
80  as  to  show  that  it  always  or  generally  formed 
part  of  a  band  of  instruments,  so  the  Egyptian 
harp  is  usually  seen  to  be  played  in  concert  v/ith 
otiier  instruments.  Sometimes,  however,  it  waa 
played  aliMie,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to  the 
voice,  and  a  band  of  seven  or  more  choristera 
frequfiilly  sung  to  it  a  favourite  air,  beating  timp 
with  their  hands  between  each  sfaiiza(\Vilkinsi)n« 
Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  230).  The  principle  oi  the  bo\V 
was  among  the  Egyptians  extended  to  other  in- 
striimeiits,  which,  from  their  smaller  size  and 
manner  of  being  played,  might  be  classed  anioij 
lyres  ^No.  416).  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  simple  instruments  were  known  to  tlie  lie- 
brews,  although  we  are  unable  to  discover  the 
name  by  which  they  were  called. 

3.  *1V.i'J?  asor,  occurs  as  an  instrument  in 
only,  a  few  places,  and  never  but  in  connection 
with  the  nebel.  1  his  has  given  rise  to  the  con- 
jecture that  the  two  instruments  may  have  dif- 
fered from  each  other  only  in  the  number  -A 
thfir  strings,  or  the  openings  at  the  bottom. 
Hence  we  meet  with  the  Sept.  translation  iv 
SeKax^P^Vf  ^"'^  '"  *''^  Chaldec,  Syriac;  and 
Arabic,  words  expressing  an  instrument  of  ten 
strings,  which  is  also  followed  in  the  Authoriied 
Version  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2;  cxiiv.  1).  We  see  nc 
reason  to  dissent  from  this  conclusion.  Pfeiffe* 
was  inclined  to  think  that  the  ascr  may  havs 
been  the  quadraiigularlyne  which  is  represented 
in  diflVrent  varieties  iit  ancient  monuments,  and 
yvhich  has  usually  ten  strings,  though  fiometiiuea 
more  (No.  415,  figs.  1,  2j. 
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word  only  occurs  in  a  list  of  Babylonian  ingfrii- 
nieiits,  end  tiever  among  those  of  the  Hebrew*, 
tlie  identificaiioii  would  go  to  show  that  the  lattci 
had  not  the  harp,  for  which  coucIusioD  we  are  bj 
no  means  prepared. 

As  tlie  intimations  which  can  be  collected  re- 
spectiiig  the  satniiuca  amount  to  tliis,  that  it  waa 
a  large  stringed  instrunieiit  of  a  somewhat  tri- 
angular shape,  it  may  possibly  have  borne  some 
feseml)tance  to  tigs.  4  anil  5,  No.  415,  which  ar.e 
coj)ied  froni  old  writers  on  the  subject,  and  wliicL 
bear  much  resemblance  to  instruments, such  as  ihgg 
khanooii  and  tcheiik,  which  continue  to  be  conJ- 
mon  and  po)miaf  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Persia,  and  which  correspond  to  both  these  con- 
dition.*. 


415.     [Miscellaneous  stringed  instrumenta.J 

4.  rr^ril  gittltk,  a  word  which  occurs  iti  the 
lilies  to  Ps.  viii.,  IxYxi..  Ix.^xiv.,  jind  is  generally 
f npposed  to  denote  a  musical  iiisfiument.  Friirr> 
•  lie  name  it  has  been  supposed  to  bean  instru- 
tneiit  which  David  brought  from  Gath  ;  and  it 
I  <i8  been  inferred  from  Ish.  xvi.  10.  that  it  was  wi 
( articular  use  at  the  vintage  season.  If  an  in- 
ttrument  of  •music,  it  is  remarkable  that  if  (hies 
1  01  occur  in  the  list  of  the  instruments  assigiit-d 
ly  David  to  the  temple  musicians;  nor  even 
«ii  tliat  list  which  appears  in  verses  1  and  2  of 
Ps.  Ixxxi.,  in  the  title  of  which  it  is  found.  The 
supposition  of  Gesenius,  that  it  is  a  general  name 
f (  r  a  stringed  instrument,  obvi;ifes  this  difficulty. 
The  Septuagint  renders  the  title  by  v-kIj)  tuu 
Kr.t/wv,  *  upon  tlie  winepress.'  and  Carpzov, 
]-*^eif!'er  and  others,  follow  tliis.  in  takin.'  tlie 
\v(  rd  to  denote  a  song  composed  for  the  vintage, 
or  for  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Carpzor,  Observ. 

ritllcl.  super  Psalmos  Tres  n'rijin"?!',  Helmst. 
1 758  ;  Pfeiffer,  vber  die  Musik,  p.  32). 

5.  Q^3tp  minnim,  which  occurs  in  Ps.  xlv.  8 
and  cl.  4,  is  supposed  by  some  to  denote  a  stringed 
instrument,  but  it  seems  merely  a  poetical  allu- 
sion to  the  strings  of  any  instrument.  Thuo  in 
Ps.  xlv.  8  we  would  read  '  Out  of  the  ivory  pa- 
laces the  strings  (i.  e.  concerts  of  nulsic^  have 
tnai'e  thee  glad  ;'  and  so  in  Ps.  cl.  A,  '  Praise  him 
with  strings  (stringed  instruments)  and  ugabs.' 

6.  6JD2B'  or  K33p,  sabeca,  an  instvumer!'. 
rendered  'sackbut,'  ancfwhich  occurs  only  in  Dan. 
iii.  0,  7,  10,  15.  It  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the 
stringed  instrument  of  music  denominated  by  the 
( J  reeks  cTaix$vK-n<  cafj.^vKr]s,  ad^^^/^,  (afi^'iK-n,  and 
by  tl;e  Latins  sambitca.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
ipecifS  of  liarp  or  lyre,  and,  ar  some  think,  was. 
•inly  a  species  of  the  nebel,  distinguished  by  the 
number  of  its  strings.  The  able  writer  of  the 
niusical  articles  in  Smith's  Classical  Dictionary 
thinks  the  sambuca  was  the  same  as  the  Egyptian 
narp,  which  we  have  already  conjectured  to  be  the 
particular  instrument  designated  by  the  name 
ncbel.  01  one  of  the  instruments  of  the  class  so 
tltnomlnated.  We  s.iould  have  no  objection  to 
regard  tliis  harp  as  being  represented  by  the  sabeca 
ts  a  tpocies  of  the  nebel ;  but  we  cannot  see  that 
tu.y  ^4>of  cf  the  cftnjecturc  is  adduced, and  as  the 


4 10.     (Bow  shapKd  Egyptian  tastruments.] 

7.  i")ri|DD  or  ri?????.  pesanterin,  tiie  t^-aA- 
fripiov  or  psaltery  of  the  Greeks:  it  occurs  only 
in  Dan.  iii.  7,  10,  1.').  where  it  is  supposed  to  repre- 
sent the  Helirew  nebel.  Tlie  word  li/oJ^Hjptof  is, 
however,  applied  bv  the  Greek  translators  «)  ar()i- 
trarily  to  instruments  wliich  have  different  names 
ill  Helirew,  that  nothing  can  be  built  upon  its  use-.V 
still  less  are  we  disposed  to  accept  the  conclusion  of 
Gesenius,  that  the  Clialdee  word  is  in  this  instanca 
formed  fr;)m  the  Greek.  The  Chaldee  name,  and 
perhaps  (he  instrument  represented  by  it,  may  bo 

recognised  in  the  modern  -Jai.*  santeer,  which 

is  of  the  cl.is3  already  referred  to  £3  represented  by 
figs.  3,  4,  No.  415). 

8.  T'Q^iO  mdckaUith,  which  occurs  in  tha 
titles  of  Ps.  liii.  and  Ixxxviii.,  is  supposed  by 
Gesienius  and  others  to  denote  a  kind  of  lute  or 
guitar,  which  instrument  others  find  in  tjie 
minnim  above  noticed.  We  should  not  like  to 
affirm  that  instruments  of  this  kind  are  repre- 
sented by  either  of  these  words — not  that  wedouDi 
whether  the  Hebrews  had  such  instruments,  but 
beca!.ise  we  are  not  satisfied  that  these  are  (he  pre- 
cise wdrds  by  which  they  v/ere  denoted.  The  jire- 
valence  in  the  East  of  instrupicnts  of  this  sort 
would  alona  suggest  the  jirobabilify  that  the  Jews 
were  not  witliout  them ;  and  this  probability  ia 
greatly  increased  by  the  evidence  which  the  Egyp- 
tian paintings  offer,  that  they  were  equally  pre- 
valent in  ancient  times  in  neighbouriog  nations. 
Before  this  evidence  was  obtained  it  was  usual  to 
ofl'er  figs.  1  and  3^  in  the  subjoined  cut  ("No. 
417),  as  affording  probable  examples  of  Hebrew 
instruments  of  thifi  class ;  and  fig.  3,  from  Nie- 
buhr's  Travels,  as  a  modern  Arabian  'eiiample. 
Objections  were  targed  to  these  figures,  which  it 
woald,  until  lately,  have  been  difficult  to  answer. 
But  now  we  find  their  prototypes  among  the 
oacieut  Egyptiatu,    This  will  ha  seen  from  ths 
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»ubj>ined  engravings,  a  very  cursory  inspection 
of  wbicb  will  tbow  the  general  resemblance  of 


<It.   [1.  A  kind  of  guitar;  2.  Ancient  lute.  3.  Aiabian 
tajibur.] 

the  above  to  the  instruments  represented  in  at 
■-least  figs.  1,  3  (No.  4l8),  or  in  other  wnnls, 
to    iustruments   of  the   lute   and    guitar    class. 


418.    [Isgyjftian  stringed  instruments  with  necks.] 

The  Egyptian  guitar  consisted  of  two  parts,  a 
long  flat  neck  or  handle,  and  a  hollow  oval  body, 
composed  wholly  of  wood,  or  covered  with  leather, 
whose  upper  surface  was  jjerforated  with  several 
holes  to  allow  flie  sound  to  esohpe ;  over  this  body, 
atid  the  wliole  Jengtli  of  the  handle,  extended 
three  strings  of  catgut  secured  at  the  upper  ex- 
tremity. The  length  of  the  handle  was  some- 
times twice,  sometimes  thrice  that  uf  the   body, 


410.    (Egyptian  stringed  Instrinnenta  with  necks] 

find  the  whole  instrument  seems  to  have  measured 
three  or  four  feet.  It  was  struck  with  a  plectrum, 
and  the  performers  usually  stood  as  they  played. 
Both  men  and  women  used  the  guitar;  some 
iLmced  while  they  touched  its  strings  (No.  418, 
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Gg.  2),  9u]iporting  it  on  the  right  arm  ;  and  in 
one  instance  (K^.  3)  it  is  seen  sli^ng  by  a  bano 
round  llie  neck,  like  tlie  modem  Spanish  guitar. 
The  others  CNn.  419)  are  variations  of  these  in- 
struments ;  in  fig.  .3  making  a  near  approach  to 
the  lute.  They  are  trom  actual  and  somewhat 
decayed  specimens,  and  thereture  do  not  exhibii 
the  wires  and  other  minute  parts. 

With  all  this  evidence  before  us,  we  need  not 
hesitate  to  conclude  tliat  tlie  H^-b'-ews  were  in 
possession  of  iiistriimn)its  of  this  kind,  although 
we  may  not  venture  to  affirm  by  what  name  they 
were  called. 

II.  Wind  Instruments. — There  is,  happily, 
less  difficulty  with  respect  to  iristrtiments  of  this 
class  than  with  respect  to  stringed  instruments. 
The  most  ordinary  division  of  these  is  info  trum- 
pets and  pipes,  of  which  the  Hebrews  bad  both, 
and  of. various  kinds. 

1.  p.|5  Iceren,  'horn,'  sometimes,  but  not  often, 
occurs  as  the  namenf  a  musical  instrument  (Josh, 
vi.  5  ;  1  Cliron.  xxv.  5;  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15). 
Of  natural  bonis,  and  of  instruments  in  the  shape 
of  horns,  the  antiquity  arid  general  use  are  evinced 
by  every  extensive  collection  of  antiquities.  It  is 
admitted  that  natural  horns  were  at  first  used,  ard 
'that  they  at  length  came  to  be  imitated  in  metal, 
but  were  still  called  horns.  This  use  and  ap- 
plication of  the  v/ord  are  illustrated  in  our  'cor* 
net.'  It  is  generally  conceived  that  rams'  horns 
were  the  instruments  used  by  the  early  Hebrews; 
and  these  are,  indeed,  expressly  named  in  our  own  ■ 
and  many  other  versions,  as  the  instruments  used 
at  the  noted  siege  of  .lericho  (Josh.  vi.  5)  ;  and  the 
horns  are  those  of  the  ram,  which  Josephus  assigns 
to  the  soldiers  of  Gitleon  {A7itig.  v.  6.  5  ;  comp. 
Judg.  vii.  16). 

Tlic   former  of  these  passages  requires  some 

remark.  The  text  is  731*  pp,  kerenjohel,  or 
jobel-hon\.  It  is  admitted  that  jubel  means  tho 
jubilee,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  jubilee-horn  ; 
and  in  the  other  verses  of  the  chapter  where 
trumpets  are  mentioned,  with  the  epithet _/oie/jn» 
affixed,  to  denote  'jubilee-trumpets.'  But  tiien 
tlie  translation  'rams'  horn'  in- verse  5  is  sougii't 
to  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  the  jubilee  itself 
took  its  name  from  the  instruments  with  which  it 
was.jiroclaimed,  and  as  these  instruments  are  be- 
liei'cd  to  have  been  rams*  horns,  the  term  has  sc 
been  rendered  in  this  text.  In  other  words  the 
argument  stands  thus  : — 1.  Tlie  jubilee  was  named 
from  the  instruments  by  which  it  was  prCclainied. 
2.  Tliese  instruments  were  rams  horns.  3.  Tliere- 
fore  johel  mftins  a  ram.  It  is,  however,  ad- 
mitted that  a  ram  is  never  culled  jobel  in 
Hebrew -..and  an  anecdote  of  R.  AkiTa  impliej 
that  it  was  derived  from  an  Aratiian  source. 
♦  When  I  was  in  Arabia,'  he  says,  '  1  heard  them 
call  a  TAm  jobel;  and  the  trumpet  itself  is  called 
Jobel.  because  made  of  rams'  horn  "  It  would 
be  better,  however,  to  translate  it  'jubilee-horn* 
(see  below,  sect.  4).  The  text  is  not  necessary 
to  show  that  rams'  horns  were  in  use;  the  general 
belief  of  the  Jews  on  the  subject,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  sculptured  figures  of  ancient  instru- 
ments imitated  from  the  horns  of  rams,  if  not 
actually  rams'  horns,  bring  good  evidence  in 
favour  of  this  opinion.  Bochart  and  a  few  oliier» 
contest  tliis  coiicluiioii  6m  the  ground  thi;t  izxat' 
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bonis  are  not  suited  to  tlie  purpose,  and  that  (he 
Greeks  ind  RoniaJis  used  the  hums  of  nent  cattle. 
Neither  of  these  piisitions  is  tenable  or  of  much 
*eight,  and  die  probaliility  seems  to  be  that  keren 
was  first,  in  its  widust  acceptation,  tlie  general 
name  fur  instruments  of  the  horn  kind,  and 
kiso  tlie  particular  name  for  rams'  horns,  or  t!ie 
more'  crooked  kind  of  horns,  and  were  thus  dis- 
tinguished fium  tlie 

'  2.  *5SltJ'  s/iopAar,  which  Is  a  far  more  common 
wiinl  than  ^srevi,  and  is  rentlereil '  trumpet'  in  tlie 
Aiitln)ri/.eJ  \  eision.     This   word   seems,  tirst,  ti> 


t 


j=^^ 


4V0.     \\,  2.  A,  4.  AnciT.t  liorns  and  curved  trumpets  ; 
5    KtraJo'lil  tranipet  ;  6.  pipe. J 

denote  horns  of  the  strai;rhter  kind,  including,  pro- 
bably, those  of  neat  cattle,  and  all  the  instruments 
which  were  eventually  made  in  imitation  of  and 
in  improvement  upon  such  bonis.  It  is,  however, 
diflicult  to  draw  a  distinction  between  it  and  the 
keren,  seeing  that  the  wiirds  aie  sometimes  used 
synonymously.  Thus  that  wliicli  is  called  'a 
johel-hom  '  in  Josh.  vi.  5,  is  in  die  same  chapter 
(ver.  4,  6,  8,  13),  called  'a  jobel-honi  trumpet* 
(shopliar).  Upon  the  whole,  we  may  take  the 
thophar,  however  distinguished  from  the  keren,  to 
tiave  been  that  kmd  of  horn  or  horn-shaped  trumpet 
which  was  best  knnwn  to  the  Hebrews.  The  name 
ahopliar  me;<ns  bright  or  clear,  and  the  instrument 
may  be  conceived  to  have  been  so  called  from  its 
dear  and  shrill  sound,  just  as  we  call  an  instrument 
a  'clarion,'  and  speak  of  a  musical  tone  as  'brilliant* 
tir  'clear.'  In  tlie  service  of  God  this  shophar  or 
trumpet  was  only  employed  in  making  announce- 
inenti,  and  for  calling  the  people  together  in  the 
lime  of  the  holy  solemnities,  of  war,  of  rebellion, 
or  of  any  other  great  occasion  (Exod.  xix.  13 ; 
JJum.  X.  10;  Judg.  iii.  7;  I  Sam.  xiii.  3;  xv. 
2(^;  2  Chron.  xv.  14;  Isa.  xviii.  3).  The  strong 
sound  of  the  instrument  would  have  confounded 
D  choir  of  singers,  rather  than  have  elevated  their 
music'.  At  feasts,  and  exhibitions  of  joy,  horns 
and  tfumpets  were  not  forgotten  (2  Sam.  vi.  15  ; 
1  Chron.  xvi.  45).  There  is  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  trumpet  was  an  irutrumeq^  peculiar  to  the 
Levites,  as  some  have  supposed.  If  that  were  the 
case  we  should  be  unable  to  account  for  the  300 
trumpets  with  which  Gideon's  men  were  furnished 
(Juilg.  vii,  8),  and  for  the  use  of  trumpets  in 
making  signals  by  watchmen,  who  were  not  always 
l^vitds.  In  ]Matt.  vi.  2,  we  read  '  When  thou 
doesi  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trumpet  before 

tkee  as  the  hypociites  do  ia  Uie  r^ndgogues,  an4 
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in  the  streets,  that  they  may  have  glory  of  men.* 
This  verse  has  excited  some  speculation,  ant!  many 
have  sought  to  illustrate  it  by  reference  to  the  cus- 
tom of  Eastern  beggars  of  attracting  attention  by 
means  of  a  musical  instrument — a  usage  which, 
indeed,  exists  in  England.  But  here  it  is  the 
donor  and  not  the  beggar  \rho  is  enjoined  not  to 
{lound  afium])et;  and  Lightfoot,  alter  examining 
the  matter  with  bis  usual  care,  confesi^es  that  he 
can  find  no  trace  in  the  whole  range  of  Hebrew  lite- 
rature, of  a  trumpet  being  sounded  in  connection 
with  public  or  private  almsgiving  (Hor.  Hebr.oa 
Matt.  vi.  2).  it  is  dierefoie  safest  to  suppose  t<ie 
expression  derived  by  an  easy  metaphor  from  tha 
practice  of  using  the  "trumptt  to  proclaim  what- 
ever was  about  to  be  done,  in  order  to  call  atten- 
tion to  it  and  make  it  extensively  known. 

3.  niY^*n  chatzozerah.  This  was  the  straight 
tnimpet,  different  from  the  shophar,  which  was 
more  or  less  bent  like  a  horn.  There  has  been 
Various  speculation  on  the  name;  but  we  are  dis- 
posed to  assent  to  the  conclusion  of  Gesenius,  that 
it  is  an  onomatopoetic  word,  imitating  the  bR)ken 
pulse-like  sound  of  the  trumpet,  like  the  Latiis 
tciratantara,  which  this  word  would  more  re- 
semble if  pronounced  as  in  Arabiq,  hadadcrah. 
Among  the  Israelites  these  trumpets  were  a  di- 
vine regulation,  Moses  having  been  expressly 
directed  how  to  ma!;e  them  (Num.  ."t.  57« 
They  were  of  pure  beaten  silver,  but  the  par- 
ticular form  does  not  appear  in  Scripture.  The 
words  1S1K'  "?ipi  nnV^na,  '^Whchatzotzeroth 
and  voice  of  the  shophar'  (Ps.  xcyiii.  6),  brings 
together  names  which  most  translators  confounJ 
under  that  of  'trumpet,'  and  obliges  them  for 
once,  at  least,  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  two. 


<2l.     [Ancieat  Kgyptian  trumpets.] 

The  Auth.  Vers,  here  has  *  with  trumpets  and  t^^ 
sound  of  the  cornet,'  wliich  clearly  intimates  that 
the  translator  considered  the  shophar  a  kind  of 
horn,  though  usually  called  a  trumpet.  The  Sept. 
draws  the  distinction  very  nice'y — ^i*  ffiKmy^tir 
(Karals.  Kat  <p<tiv^  crdKiriyyos  Kfparlvns,  '  witl* 
ductile  trumpets,  and  the  sound  of  ho'.-n-trumpets»" 
which  is  closely  copied  by  the  Vulgate,  '  in  tubia 
ductilibus,  et  voce  tuba  comeae.'  The  idea  con- 
veyed of  the  chatzolzerah  in  these  translations  is, 
that  these  trumpets  were  of  wrought  or  ductile 
silver,  and  drawn  out  in  length  ;  with  this  some 
coTiinine  a  ret'ereiice  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
ntJ'pD  milishah,  applied  to  these  trumpeu  in  tbs 
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raigijial  ilescrijjtloD  in  Num.x.2,wiiich  (heyunder- 
ttand  to  mean  '  turueil  or  '  ronndeil,"  and  liencis 
infer  that  tlit-y  were  not  meiely  drawn  out  in  length 
[lut  turned  hack  upon  tliemselves,  like  a  trombone. 
Gome  Gentian  writiTS,  indeed,  directly  call  tlie 
iristniment  a  tromhrtrie,  as  De  Wette,  who,  in  his 
transl.ition  of  the  Psalms,  renders  the  line  under 
notice  'Mit  frorapeten,  mit  pusaunen-klang,'  that 
ir..  *  with  trumpets,  with  tromhone-sound.'  And 
Pfeifi'er,  pressing-  upon  this  signitication,  gives  the 
{■giire  of  an  Oriental  instiTJinent  of  this  kind  called 
the  sumara,  as  a  possible  representative  of  the 
diatzotzerah.  We  assipii  little  weight  to  all  this. 
It  seems  c!fa.r  (hat  these  instruments  were  long 
tiTimpets  of  solid  wroug;ht  stiver;  and  as  it  appears 
t'lat  these  are  the  only  musical  iustriiments  nri- 
d'.itiLted  rHpreEenfatioiis  of  which  are  preserved, 
'liere  ought  fa  he  no  question  on  the  subject.  These 
eilver  Irisnnpets  are  figured  on  the  arch  of  Titus, 
amoiif^theothersp'jilsqf  the  Jewish  Temple  (Fii<.  5, 
No.  42i)},  and  they  corresp«)nil  with  die  descrlp- 
liun  which  Josephus,  who.  as  a  plru^t,  could  not 
111  this  matter  be  mistaker>,  has  fjiven  :  '  Moses,* 
he  saya,  'invented  a.  kind  of  trumpet  of  silver  ;  in 
length  It  was  little  less  than  a  cubit,  and  it  was 
Eomewhat  thicket  than  a  pipe;  its  opening  was 
(ihloug,  so  a?  to  pennit  blowing  on  it  with  the 
mouth;  at  the  lower  end  it  had  the  form  uf  a  be-IT, 
like  the  horn,"  aixm-y^  (^Aniiq.  iii.  2).  Moses 
was  commanded  to  make  onlv  two  of  these  tinm- 
pets,  because  there  were  then  but  two  priests,  tha 
two  sons  of  Aaron.  Affe;  wariis  far  more  i>f  thetu 
wei-p  made  ;  and  Josephus  ventures  to  say  that 
S'olumoii  made  200,000  of  them,  according  to  the 
command  of  Mo«e3  {Antiq  viii.  4),  When,  how- 
ever, ncUcs  departed  from  Palestine,  trumpets  tif 
li.iser  metal  were  used  (^2  Kings  xii.  TS),  aithou'^h 
pruhahly  a  certain  number  of  silver  were  still  prc- 
cervpd  They  were  used  in  calling  the  coogiTga- 
tion  to:fCther  for  oacrifices,  and  in  battle  (Has.  v. 
S).  The  tone  of  this  U'umpet,  or  rather  the  noisa 
made  by  blowing  on  it,  was  very  vanible,  and  is 
distinguished  by  different  tenns  in  Scriptuie. 

4.  V^y^Jobel.  There  has  been  much  speculation 
concerning  this  term,  which  the  reader  may  (iud 
in  ample  abundance  in  Bochart  (Uleroz.  i.  43;i). 
It  seems  now  to  be  agreeii  that  the  word  due*  not 
denote  a  separate  instrument,  but  is  an  epithet 
applied  to  the  trumpets  with  which  the  juliih-cs 
were  proclaimed,  i.  e.  the  'y?«6j7ee-trumpet ;'  and 
as  the  flame  trumpets*  were  used  for  signals  and 
alarms,  *  the  alarm-trumpet,  the  alaim-horn  " 
This  name  for  the  sound  of  music  is  supposed  to 
he  derived  from  Jubal,  the  inventor  of  insfru- 
aients  of  music. 

Wind  instruments  of  softer  sound  next  require 
cttention.     The  first  and  principal  of  these  is  the 

5.  /vn  chain,  the  meaning  of  which  is  bored 
throurjh,  and  denotes  a  pipe,  perforated  and  fur- 
nished with  holes.  The  Sept.  always  renders  it 
by  av\is,  a  pijie  or  (I'lte  There  are  hut  live 
places  where  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Ti^stamerit 
(I  Sam,  X.  5;  1  fCiiigs  i.  40;  Isa.  v.  12;  xx.t. 
29;  Jer.  xviii.  3G);  but  the  Greek  ovA(5i  occurs 
in  the  New  'I'estamei  t  (Matt.  ;x.  23),  and  in  the 
Apocryjihal  books  (1  Mace.  iv.  51;  ix.  39; 
Judith  iii.  S).  It  would  seem  to  have  come 
rsther  late  into  use  among  the  Hebrews,  and  pro- 
tiLly  liad  a  foreign  origin.  The  passages  to  which 
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i7e  have  referred  will   indicate  the  use  of  this  in- 
strument or  class  of  instruments ;  but  of  '.h?  foiQt 


422.     [K^yptian  reed.pipis*.] 

we  can  only  guess  by  lefnrence  to  those  of  the  ai 
cienr  Egyptians,  whicf?  are  veiy  sniiilar  to  thost 
still  in  use  in  VVesfern  Asia.  The  pipe  i.<,  how- 
ever, rarely  introduced  m  the  K|.^yptiaii  sculptuits. 
and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  held  in  much  es- 
timation. The  principal  are  llies;iii;le  and  double 
pipes.  The  single  p'pe  of  the  Grei'ks  is  alfowfil 
to  Uiive-  been  niLroduced  fruiu  Kgvpt  (J.  Pollux, 
Oiiom.  iv.  10;  Atliena-iis,  Dcipnos.  iv.),  iVimi 
whi<;h  the  Jews  probably  had  ihcirs.  It  was  a 
straight  tube,  witliout  any  increase  at  the  mouth, 
and  when  played  w;is  held  with  both  liaiids.  It 
was  usually  of  moderate  tetigth,  about  eighteeu 
inches,  but  occasionally  less,  arnl  soinetnnei  s<» 
exceedingly  lung  And  the  holes  so  low  that  llii? 
player  was  ubligeil  to  extend  his  ajins  to  the  ut- 
most. Some  had  llirte  holes,  others  lour,  anil 
actual  specimens  madeof  conimun  reed  hive  bevi» 
found  (Wilkinson,  Ancient  Eyijptians.^  i'u  »}li9). 


423.     ll,  2,  3,  Single  pipes;, 4,  dout)Ie  pipe.l 

The  rfoafile  pipe  was  formed  with  tvr<j  of  sucFr 
tubes,  of  eqijiii  or  unequal  Wni^ths,  liaKin^r  a  com- 
mon mouth-piece,  and  each  played  with  tliecorre- 
spiindiiig  hand.  Thev  were  distinguiihed  as  the 
ri.,d)t  and  left  pipes,  an<l  the  latter,  having  but  few 
holes  and  emitting  a  deep  sou  nd,serv^i  asabase; 
tfie  othec  hail  mure  holes  and  gave  ii  shar[)  sound 
(PI in.  Hist.  N((t.  svi.  Sfi).  This  pi[je  is  still  used 
in  Palestine.  The  Scottish  missinnary  deputation 
overtook,  among  tlie  hilts  of  Jiidah,  an  Arali 
playing  with  all  his  might  upon  i»»lie|)herd's  pipe, 
made  of  two  reeds.  Tliis  was  the  tiisl  time  we 
had  seen  any  marks  of  joy  in  tlie  land '  (Narra- 
tive, p.  118). 

From  the  references  which  have  oeen  given  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  pipe  was^  among  the  Jews, 
chiedy  consecratett  to  jiiyand  jileasure.  So  much 
was  this  tlie  case  that  m  the  time  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  the  Jews  complained  '  tli.it  joy  was  taken 
from  Jacob,  an^  the  pipe  with  the  harp  (r<t0opa'*  . 
ceased'  (I  Mace.  iii.  45).  It  was  piiacularly 
used  to  enliven  the  periodical  journeys  to  Jeru- 
salepa  to  attend  the  great  festivals  (Isa.  xxx.  29); 
ami  this  custom  of  accompanying  travelling  iii 
Cfimpanies  with  music  is  common, in  the  East  at 
this  day  (Harmer.  Oltscrvatt.  ii.  197;  to  v^hjcli 
add  Tournefurt.  Voyaije  die  Levant,  iii.  180), 
Aihcnxus  (ivt  Mi)  lulls  us  of  a  plaluiive  pi^-a 
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which  wa«  in  use  among  the  PliCEtiicians.  Tliis 
serves  to  illustrate  Matt.  ix.  23,  where  our  Saviour, 
£iiding  the  flute-playeis  with  the  deud  daughter 
of  the  ruler,  orders  tiiem  away,  because  the  damsel 
was  not  dead  •,  and  in  this  we  also  recognise  the 
regulation  of  the  Jews,  that  every  one,  how- 
ever  poor   he    might   be,    should    Lave  at    least 

•wo  pipca  (OvvH)  at  the  death. of  his  wife 
(Li^'hU'ootj  Hor.  Hebr.  ad  Matt.  ix.  23).  [Mouiiw- 

6.  Kn"'i3^1K'P  mishrokitha.  This  v/ovd  occurs 
flier  limes  in  Daniel  (ch.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15),  but 
«iowhei;e  else,  and  appears  to  be  the  ChaldEran 
«ianie  for  the  flute  with  two  reeds,  of  whicli  we 
Jiave  already  spolcen.  'If  that  double  pipe  be 
not  comprehended  under  the  Hebrew  chalil,  then 
•we  may  consider  that  we  have  it  here.  Tlie  Sept. 
and  Tiieodotion  render  it  by  aupt-y^,  ST/rinz,  wiiicli 
is  the  name  of  the  Pandaeau  pipe.  This  would 
imply  that  it  had  at  least  more  than  one  reed  ;  and 
if  it  really  denotes  the  Pandaeau  pipe  itself,  the 
word  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  Chaldaean  name  of  tho 
instrument  called  by  the  Hebrews  33iy  u(/ab, 
wliich  was  undoubtedly  the  syrinx.  Tliis  is  the 
more  probable  from  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew 
translator  actually  renders  mishrokitha  by  tigab. 

It  may,  however,  have  difl'ered  from  (he  com- 
«non  uqab  ;  and  some  writers  on  the  subject  have 
lieeii  disposed  .to  regard  it  as  similar  to  the  insti-u- 
irent  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  (No;  424 
iig.  1).  Thia  is  constructed  somewhat  on  the 
|)rinciple  of  an  organ,  being  composed  of  pipes  of 
•various  sizes,  fitted  into  a  kind  of  modern  chest, 
open  at  top,  and  stopped  at  the  bottom  with  wood 
covered  by  a  skin  ;  wind  was  conveyed  to  it  from 
tlie  lips  by  means  of  a  pipe  fixed  to  the  chest ;  the 
pipes  were  of  lengths  musically  proportioned  to 
«ach  other,  and  the  melody  was  varied  at  plea- 
6ure,  by  stopping  or  unstopping  the  apertures  at 
llie  upper  extremity.  We  are  not  however  satis- 
fied with  the  evidence  which  makes  this  instru- 
ment, or  the  modification  of  it  in  fig.  2,  Co  have 
been  known  to  either  the  aacient  Hebrews  or  the 
Bahxlonmis. 


n  » 
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1.  33*1J?  ugah,  is  the  word  rendered  *  organ'  in 
<wr  version.  ■  This  and  the  kinnor  are  the  instru'* 
ue^ts  whose  isveatioa  is  osciihcd  to  Jubal  (Qen, 
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«v.  21),  and  higher  antiquity  cannot  therefore  ha 
claimed  for  any  instrument.  There  are  oiily  three 
other  places  in  wliich  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament:  two  in  the  book  of  Job  (xxi.  12, 
XXX.  31),  and  o:ie  in  the  Psalms  (ci  4).  Tlia 
Targum  renders  the  word  simply  by  K3UN',  a 
pipe;  the  Septuagint  varies;  it  has  K.fJapa  iu 
Genesis,  \^(i/\;ioj  in  Job,  and  tpyavav  in  llie 
Psalms.  The  last  is  the  sense  which  the  Ara- 
bic, Syriac,  Latin,  Englisli,  and  most  other  vcr- 
oions  have  adopted.  The  organon  simply  denotes 
c.  double  or  manifold  pipe;  and  hence  in  particular 
the  Pundawn  or  cheplicid's  pipe,  which  is  at  tliia 
day  called  a  ' mouti  -organ'  among  ourseUes.  For- 
merly it  was  called  gimjjly  '  organ,'  and  'mouth.' 
has  been  added  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cwnpara- 
tively  modern  instrument  which  has  usurped  the 
more  simple  designation  of  'organ.*  Our  trans- 
lators are  thus  not  chargeable  with  the  obscurity 
which  lias  since  arisen,  for  they,  by  liie  word 
'organ,'  inteniled  !o  indicate  no  other  inslrimient 
than  this.  -We  thus  find  a  tolerably  fair  concur- 
rence on  the.subjeot  among  the  translations  wiiicIi 
we  arc  accustomed  to  respect.  The  grounds  of 
their  conclusion  are  to  be  souglit  in  the  etymology 
of  the  Helirew  word  ;  and,  so  far  as  these  go,  wiiicIi 
is  not  very  far,  tliey  tend  fo  support  it.  To  these 
probabilities  the  known  antiquity  of  the  Syriau 
syrinx  {avpi-^^  or  Pandean  pipe  may  be  added. 
The  insn-umeiit  is  in  fact  so  old  that  the  profane 
writers  do  not  know  fo  whom  fo  ascribe  it.  Some 
refer  it  to  Pan  (Virgil,  Ed.  ii.),  others  to  Mercury 
(Pind.  Od.  xii.  de  Palladc),  others  to  Maisyaa 
and  Silenus  (Athonaeus,  iv.  182).  This  antiquity 
corresponds  with  tlie  Scriptural  intimation  con- 
cerning tlie  iigab,  and  justifies  us  in  seeking  tor  the 
syrinx^  among  the  more  ancient  instruments  of 
the  Orientals,  especially  as  it  is  still  common  in 
Western  Asia.  Niebuhr  saw  it  in  the  hands  of  a 
peasant  at  Cairo  {Reiscbeschr.'i.  181);  and  Rus- 
sell, in  his  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo  (t.  15,1,  156), 
eays  that  '  the  syrinx  or  Pan's  pipe  is  stilj  a  festi- 
val instrument  in  Syria  ;  it  is  known  also  in  the 
city,  but  very  few  performers  can  sound  it  tolerably 
well.  The  higher  notes  are  clear  and  pieusingj 
but  the  longer  reeds  are  apt,  like  tlie  dervisc  Hute, 
to  make  a  hissing  sound,  tliough  blown  by  a  good 
Jjlayer,  The  number  of  reeds  of  which  the  sijrinx: 
is  composed,  varies  in  difi'ercnt  instruments  from 
five  »,->  twenty-three.'  The  classical  syrinx  ia 
tistialiy  said  to  have  had  seven  reeds  (Virg.  E'^l, 
ii.);  but  we  find  some  in  the  monuments  with  a 
greater  rrumber,  and  the  shejiherd  of  Theocritus 
(/c?.  viii.)  hud  one  of  nine  reeds. 

HI.  Instuuments  of  Percussion, — or  such 
as  give  forth  their  sounds  on  being  etiuck  or 
shaken. 

1.  F|n  toph,  seems  to  have  denoted  primarily  tha 
tambourine,  and  generally  all  instruments  of  the 
drum  kind  which  were  in  use  among  the  Israel- 
ites. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about  tliia 
instrument.  All  the  translations  and  lexicons 
agree  in  this  one  point;  and  we  have,  besides,  tlia 
actual  evidence  of  existing  instruments  of  thia 
kind  among  the  Arabians,  bearing  the  same  name 
in  the  forms  of  dojff'  and  adufe.  The  toph  was 
known  to  the  Jews  before  diey  quitted  Syria  (Gen. 
jxxi.  27) ;  it  is  also  mentioned  by  Job  (xxi  \1\ 
and  it  is  the  first  iiistrument  named  after  the  exude, 
being  tliat  with  which  Miriam  led  the  danc« 
\yi{.h  \iM\  the  daughters  of  ista^l  celebiattd  tb« 
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overthrow  of  Hharaoli  (Exi)d.  xv.  20\  It  was 
eilijiloyeil  by  Davnl  in  all  the  festivities  of  leli^'iiiii 
(2  Sam.  vi.  5).  Isaiah  adduces  it  as  the  instru- 
ment of  voluptuaries,  but  left  in  silence  amid 
wars  and  desidari-jng  (Isa.  xsiv.  8).  Tlie  occa- 
» ions  on  which  it  was  used  were  mostly  joyful, 
and  those  who  played  uoon  it  were  generally 
females  (Ps.  Ixviii  25),  as  was  the  case  among 
most  ancient  nations,  and  is  so  at  the  present  day 
if  the  East.  It  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  battles  or  warlike  transaiUions.  The 
usages  of  tlie  modern  East  might  adequately  illus- 
trate all  the  Scriptural  allusions  to  this  instrument, 
but  happily  we  have  more  ancient  and  very  valu- 
able illiistrution  from  the  monuments  of  Egypt.  In 
these  we  find  that  the  tambourine  was  a  favourite 
instrument,  both  on  sacred  and  festive  occasions. 
Tliere  were  tliiee  kinds,  dillering,  no  doubt,  in 
sound  as  well  as  form  ;  one  was  circular,  another 
square  or  oblong,  and  the  third  consisted  of  two 
squares  separated  tiy  a  bar  They  were  all  beaten  by 
the  hand,  and  often  used  as  an  accompaniment  ito 
the  harp  end  other  instruments.    The  lamliounne 
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exterior  of  the  cylinder.     It  was   used  chipfly  n 
war.     There  was  another  larger  drum,  less  unlikt 


4(3.     [Tambourines.     1.  angular ;  2.  circular.] 

iras  usually  played  by  females,  who  .ire  represented 
fts  dancing  to  its  soi|nd  without  the  accompaniment 
of  any  other  instrument.  The  imperfect  manner 
of  representation  dues  not  allow  us  to  see  whether 
the  Egyptian  tambourine  had  the  same  moveable 
pieces  of  metal  let  into  the  wooden  frame  which 
we  find  in  the  tambourines  of  the  present  day. 
Their  presence  may,  however,  be  inferred  from  the 
manner  in  v.?hich  the  tambourine  is  held  up  after 
being  struck  ;  and  we  know  that  the  Greek  instru- 
ments were  furnished  with  balls  of  metal  attached 
by  short  tlmiigs  to  the  circular  rim  (Wilkinson, 
Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  314). 

At  mournings  for  the  dead  the  tambourliie  was 
Sometimes  introduced  amnng  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  'mouml'iil  son:?'  was  accompanie<l  by  its  mo- 
iiotonuus  sound.  This  is  still  a  custom  of  the  East, 
and  probably  existed  among  the  Jews 

Whether  the  Israelites  had  drums  or  not  does 
not  clearly  appear,  and  in  the  absence  of  evidence 
jyro  or  con  it  is  useless  to  speculate  on  the  subject. 
Jf  they  had,  they  musH>e  included  under  the  gene- 
ral name  of  loph.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a 
long  drum,  very  similar  to  the  tom-toms  of  India 
(No.  426,  Hgs.  1,  3).  It  was  about  two  feet  or  two 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  was  beaten  with  the 
hand.  The  case  was  of  wood  or  copper,  covered 
at  both  ends  with  parchment  or  leather,  and 
Usced  wiih  coiii  entvuUeU  diagonal!;  over  the 
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426.     [.\ncient  Egyptian  drums.] 

our  own  ;  it  was  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long 
by  about  two  feet  broad,  and  was  shaped  miiqh 
like  a  sugar-cask  (No.  427,  fig  3).  It  was  formed 
of  copper,  and  covered  at  the  ends  with  red 
leather,  braced  by  catgut  strings  passing  through 
small  holes  in  its  broad  margin.  This  kind  ol 
drum  was  beaten  with  sticks  (fig.  5).  It  does  not 
ajipear  on  the  monuments,  but  an  actual  8)K'cimeii 
was  found  in  the  excavations  made  by  D  Atlia- 
nasi,  in  1823,  and  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Paris. 
Another  sjjecies  of  drum  is  represented  in  the 
Egyptian  jiaintings,  and  is  of  the  same  kind 
which  is  slill  in  use  in  Egypt  and  Arabia,  under 
the  nai?ie  of  the  darabooka  drum.  It  is  made  of 
parchment  stretched  over  thetopof  afunnel-shajieil 
case  of  rnetal,  wood,  or  pottery  (No.  427,  figs.  1,2, 
4).  It  is  beaten  with  the  hand,  and  when  re- 
laxed, the  parchment  is  braced  by  exjiosing  it  for 
a  few  moments  to  the  sun,  or  the  warmth  of  a 
fire.  This  kind  of  drum  claims  particular  atten- 
tion from  its  being  supjjosed  to  be  represented  on 
one  of  the  coins  ascribed  to  Simon  Maccabaeus 
(No.  429,  fig.  5).     When  closely  examined,  this 


437.    [Drums.     1 ,  3,  4.  modem  oriental ;  3.  ancient 
Egypi.'an;  6.  sticks  to  3.] 

instrument  will  appear  to  be  the  same  in  prin- 
ciple wiih  our  kettle-drum,  which,  indeed,  has 
been  confessedly  derivtsl  from  the  East,  wheie 
other  instruments  on  the  same  principle  are  not 
wanting.  One  of  them  (No.  429,  fig.  4)  is  just 
the  same  as  the  instrument  we  have  derived  fron} 
it  :  others  are  smaller  in  various  degrees,  are  of 
different  forms,  and  are  tapped  lightly  wit!)  the 
fingers.  Such  drum-tabrets  were  not  unknowii  to 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may  be  perceived  bj 
fig.  2,  No.  426. 

Tiie  Rabbins  speak  obscurely  of  a  sort  of  drum 
which  may  have  been  of  this  kind.  It  stood,  they 
say,  in  the  temple  court,  and  was  used  to  citU 
the  priests  to  prayer,  the  Levites  to  singing,  and 
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leprous  persnns  to  their  piirffieatii)n  They  vm- 
tiire  to  a'lJ  that  its  goutiil  conlil  belifaril  from 
Jerusalem  to  Jeiiciiu  {lin\.\Oi{,  Lex.  Rabbin.  3.  v. 

2.  pOi'S  phaamon.  This  name  noivhere  oc- 
curs but  with  reterence  to  thesniall  gohlen  appi'ml- 
ft'^es  tu  the  riihe  of  the  liii;h-|jnest  (ExoJ.  ^xviii. 
33;  xxxix.  25),  which  all  versions  agree  in  ren- 
dering '  hells,"  or  '  little  bells.'  These  hells  were 
attached  t;;  the  hem  of  the  garment,  and  were 
separated  (Vom  each  uther  by  golden  knobs,  shaped 
like  ponie,t,'ranate.i.  They  obviously  produced 
llieir  tinklinif  sound  by  striking  again.t  the 
}f(ilde,r>  knolis  which  were  appended  near  tliern. 
.There  is  no  trace  ot'  bells  among  the  aricieut 
Kgyptians,  or  in  classical  an'iquity,  and  we  call 
these  such  tor  want  ot"  a  better  term  to  describe 
cunorous  pieces  of  metal  used  in  tins  manner, 

3.  D''H*'?>'  tzeltzelim,  niH'P  metzilloih, 
D'npVP  metzilthaim.  These  words  are  trans- 
lated cymbals  in  most  vei-sions,  except  in  Zech. 
xiv.  20,  where  they  are  rendered  'bells' — the 
*  hells  of  the  horses'  If  the  words,  linwever,  <le- 
note  cymbals  in  other  places,  they  cannot  well 
denote  a  dillierent  thing  here.  It  is  true  that 
ramels,  and  sometimes  horses,  wear  bells  in  the 
Kast  {it  present;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  He- 
brews had  aomething  similar  in  the  shajie  of  small 
cymbal-shaped  pieces  oi"  r-iotnl.  euspt-nded  under 
the  necks  of  the  animals,  and  which  strui^U  atrauist 
each  otlier  with  the  motions  of  the  animal.  The 
"Romans  attached  metallic  pendants  of  this  kind, 
called  phalarea,  to  their  v/ar-hoise.5,  in  order  to 
produce  a  terrilic  effect  when  shaken  by  the  rapid 
motions  of  the  animals.  These  were  certainly  not 
Lells,  but  might  without  any  violent  impropriety 
be  called  cymbals,  from  the  manner  in  which  they 
si  ruck  against  each  other.  This  is  thesingledoubt- 
ful  iext;  in  all  the  other  texts  we  may  conclude 
with  reasonable  certainty  that  cymbals,  and  some- 
»inies  c#-sta!;nets  (which  are  small  cymbals),  are  in- 
tended. There  is  an  important  passage  (l^s.  cl.  5), 
•Praise  him  with  the  clear  cymbal,  praise  him 
with  the  resounding  cymbal,"  which  clearly 
points  to  two  instruments  under  the  same  name, 
and  leaves  us  to  conclude  that  the  Hebrews  had 
both  hand-cymbals  and  fiiiger-cymbals  (or  cas- 
tagneti),  although  it  may  not  in  all  cases  be 
easy  to  say  whicli  of  the  (wo  is  inteiuled  in 
pariicular  texts.  Cymbals  figure  in  the  grand 
proccs.Moii  at  the  removal  of  the  ark  ( I  Chron. 
xiii.  8) ;  other  iiislinces  occur  of  their  being 
used  in  the  worship  of  God  (Neh.  xii.  27  ;  Ps. 
cl.  .^ ;  1  Chron.  xv.  2);  and  the  illustrious 
Asaph  was  himself  a  jdayer  on  the  cymb.il  (1 
Chion.  xvi.  5).  The  sound  of  these  instruments 
is  veiy  sharp  and  piercing,  but  it  does  not  belong 
fii  (itie.  speaking,  expressive  music.  Hence  Paul 
could  describe  i(  by  the  word  6Xu.KaCov.  '  clanging' 
(1  Cor  xiii.  1).  The  Hebrew  instruments  were 
probably  similar  to  those  of  the  Kgyptians.  These 
were  of  mixed  metal,  apparently  brass,  or  a  com- 
oound  of  brass  and  silver,  and  of  a  form  exactly 
resembling  those  of  modern  times,  though  smaller, 
being  only  st-itr,  inches  or  tive  inches  and  a  half 
in  diameter.  The  handle  has  disajipeared  from  the 
existing  specimens,  but  is  supposed  to  have  been  of' 
tlie  same  material,  liound  with  leather  or  string, 
ftud  being  "tnser  ed  in  a  small  bole  »t  the  sunt- 
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mit,  to  fiave  been  secured  tiy  bending  back  the  tw<» 
ends  (No.  42S,  tig.  .3).  The  same  kind  of  instru- 
ment  is  still  used  by  the   modern  inhabitants  ot 


«28.     [Cyralials— Eyyi:tian., 

Egypt,  and  from  them,  says  Wilkinson,  'have 
been  lioriowed  the  very  small  cymbals  playeil 
with  the  tiiig_-r  and  thuinf),  which  supply  the 
place  of  casta^'iiets  in  the  almeh  dance  "  {Anccent 
^■gypt-  'i'-  2-^5)  In  thus  calling  insfrumetita 
used  as  castagnets  'small  cymbals,  this  atithor 
incidentally  supports  the  view  we  ha.ve  taken. 
The  modern  casfagnet,  introduced  into  Spain 
l)y  the  Moors,  is  to  be  refeiied  to  the  samo 
source. 


429.  [Inslriitn.-iit»  ol  ^ercllS.■^ion■.  I  mallet  ii»e>l  in  striR.; 
ill;:  siis|«-iiilril  lioaid^;  2.  rj--,l..yiiets ;  i.  luLfft- 
.Inim.  ^tn^lk  by  aU;ubed  b.ill.s;  4.  Ori.-nial  ketile- 
(Irinn  :  5.  suppiSLd  ancieul  Jev.ish  com  ru|ne.-eatiu£ 

i 
4.  D'^vC/'  shntishim.  This  word  occurs  finC 
once,  viz.  in  1  Sam.  xviii.  6,  and  is  there  uncer- 
tainly rendeied,  in  the  Authori/.ed  Version,  ■  in- 
struments of  music,'  and  in  the  margin  'thret;- 
stringed  instruments."  The  word  is  plural,  ami 
means  'threes."  Most  writers,  proceeding  upi.i* 
this  interpretation,  identify  it  with  the  trlan^ire, 
which  Athenasus  (iv.  23)  alleges  to  have  been  a, 
Syrian  invention.  We  have  no  Egyplian  repie-i 
sentatiou  of  it,  but  that  people  had  instrument* 
which  are  not  ligured  on  the  existing  motiumetits^ 
As  this  wa-:  the  instrument  with  which  the  dams 
sels  of  hrael  came  forth  to  meet  the  victortonsg 
David,  the  ancient  translators  have  usually  ren.» 
dered  the  word  by  cymbals  or  castagi.ets,  whiclij 
seemed  to  them  more  proper  to  women.  But  the 
triangle  may  not  the  less  have  been  suited  to  a 
military  triumph,  and  as  an  accomjianiment  tij 
the  other  instruments  used  on  that  occasion.  Je- 
rome has  sUtra,  an  idea  which  has  received  little, 
attention  from  commentators;  but  if  we  had  i;ol' 
preferretl  to  tiud  the  siatruxn  under  auotlier  v/cnl 
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Vie  would  not  hesitate  to  accept  tliis  coxscluslon, 
founded,  as  it  manifest! y  is,  on  tlie  three  I  ransverse 
rouveaijle  bars  witli  wUicJi  the  sistra  are  usually 
furni.<!iHJ.  In  Barker's  Bible  ^1505),  the  word  in 
rendered  by  '  rebecke.' 

5.  D'i'fPJP  msnaatteim.  This  is  anotlier  wovd 
^hicli  occura  but  once  in  Scripture  (2  Sam  vi. 
5),  where  our  vn-sioa  translates  it  by  'cymbals,' 


430.    (Instnimi'uts  of  Percnssiftii.      1,  3,  S.  Triangular 
and  other  rods  of  metal  cliiii;,'ed  with  ring's ;   2.  a  sup- 

5 used  Hebrew  jnstruineal.  ref;arded  by  8ome  as  the 
lenaanetm;  i   n.  kind  ut'  Easteru  cymbals  i  &*apaa 
«f  Eousding  metal  .J 

oltliough  it  lias  appropriated  anofher  word  to 
that  itistrumeiit.  It  is  now  more  generally 
thought  to  denote  the  sistrum,  and  appears  to  he 
derived  fmm  JJ13  niui,  'to  sliake  "  or  '  to  vibrate,' 
corresponding  to  the  etymology  of  tlie  sistnim 
(^aucnpav),  from  aiUa.  An  objection  has  indeed 
fceen  urged,  that  the  aistrum  was  not  sufliciently 
aucient ;  but  this  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the 
recent  discoveries  in  Egyptian  antiquitie;;,  which 
lia»e  revealed  st'.sfra  belonging  to  the  most  ancient 
fKriod.     Tiie  sistrum  was  generally  from  eight 


431.    [Sistra— x-arioua  Egyptiaa  ifiecimetu.] 

Co  fixteen  or  eighteen  inches  in  length,  and  en-i 
dtdy  of  brQJize  or  bra$iit.^lt  wa^  eomctitses  it^. 
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!^iJ  v^Ilhcilvcr,  Q\\i,  or  olhcTwij'Jcriicinsnted,  nod 
being  held  upri|^ht  was  sliaken,  tlie  rin;^s  moving 
to  and  fio  upon  tJie  bars.  The  lust  weie  fre- 
quently made.to  imitate  snakes,  or  eiinply  bent  £.{ 
each  end  to  secure  then)  from  slipping  tlirough  tha 
holes.  Several  actual  E|ieci'nicns  of  these  instrii- 
ments  have  lipen  founii,  and  are  deposited  in  the 
British,  Berlin,  and  other  museums.  Tliey  are 
mostjy  furnished  v/ith  sacred  synibols,  and  were 
cliiefly  used  by  the  priests  and  priestesses  in  tlj? 
ceremonies  of  religion,  particularly  in  those  con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  Isis  (Plut.  de  Isid.  c. 
63;  Juven.  xiii.  93;  Jablonsky,  Opusc.  i.  30C). 
See  Burney's  and  Hawkins's  Histories  of  Music  ) 
Forkel,  Geschichie  der  Musik ;  Cd.\m?X,  Dissert, 
sur  la  Musique  des  litbreux,  annexed  to  his  Cuni- 
mentary  on  the  Psalms ;  Pfeitfer,  Ueber  die  Mitsik 
der  Alien  Hebr.  1779 ;  Saalohutz,  i^c>?v«  der  Hebr. 
Poesie ;  Gesch,  wid  Wiirdigung  d.  Musik  bci  den 
Hebr.  1R29;  Harenlierg,  Cdmm.  de  Re  Musica 
Veins,  in  Miscell.  Lips.  ix.  218,  sq.;  Winer, 
Biblisches  Real-worterbuch,  arts.  '  Muaik,'  '  Mu- 
fiikalische  l!:strumente,'  '  Becken,'  '  Harfe,* 
'  Tambourint.','  &c.  ;  Jahn,  Biblisches  Arc/id 
oloffie ,  lielaiid,  De  Spoliis  Temp.  Hieros. ;  Ver- 
surh.  Die  Mclodie  it.  Harmonie  der  Alt.  Hebr. 
Hhilte  Haggihirrim,  'v.\  Ugolini  Thesaur.  toin, 
xxxii.  ;  Constant,  Traite  sur  la  Poesie  et  la 
Mii-sique  des  Htbreux ;  De  V'i^ette.  Cotnmentar. 
iiber  die  Psalnisu ,  Rosellini',  Monunienti  delP 
Egitto  ;  \S\\\<'niiQu's  Anc.  Egyptia7is  i  Villoteau, 
Hiir  la  Musique  des  Orientaux,  in  Descript,  da 
l  Egyptc  ,-  Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  Letlcrs  ,■  Vol- 
ney,  Voyage  en  Syrie;  Touriiefort.  Voyage  wii,  Le- 
vant; Niebuhr,  Reisebeschreibxmg  ;  Russell's iVaf, 
Hist,  of  Aleppo  ;  Lane's  Modern  Egyptians, 

MUSTARD-TREE.     [Sinapis.] 

MYRA  (Mupa),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Lycia,  in  Asia  Minor,  It  lay  about  a  leaguo 
from  the  6ea(in  N.  lat.  S6°  18';^E.  long.  30=),  upon 
a  rising  ground,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  a  navi- 
gabk  river  with  an  excellent  harbour  at  its  raoutli 
(Straho,  xiv.  p.  665;  Pliny,  Hist,  Nat.  sxxii.  8). 
Tiie  town  now  lies  desolate.  Wlien  Paul  was  on 
Ilia  voyage  from  Ca2sarea  to  Rome,  he  and  the 
other  prisoners  were  landed  here,  and  were  re- 
embarked  in  a  ship  of  Alexandria  bound  to 
Rome  (.\cJB  sxvii.  5). 

MYRRH.    [MoR.] 

MYRTLE.     [IIadas.] 

MYSIA  (Mufffo),  a  province  occupying  tha 
tKirth-west  angle  of  Asia.  Minor,  and  separated 
frt>m  Europe  only  by  the  Propontis  and  Helles- 
pont: on  the  south  it  joined  J&dYvi,  and  was 
separated  ori  the  east  from  Bithynia  by  ti)o  river 
.i5?sopn«.  Latterly  J&Ais  was  included  in  Mysia, 
which  was  thenseparated  from  Lydia  and  loin'a  by 
the  river  Hermus,  now  Sarabad  or  Djedis  (Strabo, 
xii.  562,  xiii.  628 ;  Pliny,  But  Nat,  v.  32 ;  Ptol. 
Geoff,  V.  2).  In  ancient  times  the  province  of 
Mysia  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  m  corn  and_ 
wine,  and  although  now  but  jworly  filled  it  is  still 
one  of  the  finest  tracta  in  Asia  Minor.  Paul 
{lassed  through  this  province  and  embaiked  at  it 
chief  port,  Troas,  on  his  first  voyage  to  Europa 
(Acts  xvi.  7,  fi ;  Rosenmiiller,  Bibl,  Geog,  iii. 
32  J  Winer,  BUiL  Reahoorterb,  8.  v.  Mysia} 
Jlichter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  460). 

MYSTERY  (/twrrtipiOf).  The  etymology  o< 
tlu&(£C«els^  word,  wblcb  seems  to  bq  thcsioj^jest  ao^ 


MYSTERY. 

tnosl  illustrative  of  Its  nipajiitiir,  IS  that  frominD. 
\o  'hiile  II  'ciinceal.'  whence  "liriDO  <>r  *inDO.  a 
eovert  oi  M!cret  place,  a  gcciel.  A  most  uiiiciip- 
tiirnl  atiil  dangeTDiis  s'-iise  i«  l)iit  too  Dlteri  jitil  upon 
the  wiMii,  as  if  it  meant  Ri)metliirn»  ahsiiliitely 
inriiti-Uigilil?  and  iucompieliensil.le  ;  wli»:ieii3, 
in  e>erv  uistiince  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Sept. 
«)V  N'-w  Tfstament,  it  is  applied  to  sometlimg 
•vliK-h  IS  revealed,  declared,  explaiiiPil,  spiiken,  or 
MJiicii  mav  be  known  (»•  undfrstnud  This  fact 
»i/ill  iiiii'f.ir  from  the  following;  eliiciilation  of  the 
lia<:5rts<es  m  which  it  is  found  Fust,  it  i.*  sonie- 
nines  u<ied  to  denote  the  meaning  of  a  syinholical 
rejiiesentation,  whether  addressed  to  the  mintl  by 
a  liaiable,  alleitoiy,  i^ir...  or  to  the  eye,  liy  a  \isiun, 
?tc.  Tlois  our  Lord,  having  delivered  to  the 
niultitoile  the  ])aialile  of  the  sower  (Matt.  xiii. 
3-'l).  when  the  disciples  asked-^ini  (ver  10)  why 
»j)oke  to  them  in  parables,  rejilied,  'Unto  you 
It  in  given  to  know  tlie  niystenes  of  the  kingdom 
lii' iieaven,  but  tiiito  them  which  are  without  it  is 
liot  given"  (Mark  iv.  11);  'Therefore  I  speak  to 
tltftn  m  parables'  (Matt.  xiii.  13);  'But  yonr 
eyes  see,  and  your,  ears  understand'  (ver.  lo)  ; 
where  our  Lord  applies  the  term  •  mysteites  '  to 
the  vwral  truths  couched  under  that  parable,  that 
is,  to  its  figurative  meaning.  His  woids,  taken 
in  tlifir  general  sense,  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Dr. 
Macknvjht  :  •  I  may  explain  to  yon  the  nature 
of  the  Messiah's  kinrjdom,  and  the  other  diflHcult 
dnclniies  of  flie  Gospel,  because  you  are  able  to 
liear  ihem,  but  1  may  not  deal  so  with  the  multi- 
tude, who  are  obstinate  to  such  a  iie:,'ree,  that  they 
*vill  not  hear  any tldiig  contrary  to  their  prejudices 
and  pa.ssions"  (^Harmony  of  the  Guspels,  ^  49). 
Again,  tlie  mystery  or  symbolical  vision  of  the 
*  seven  stars  and  of  the  seven  gohlen  candlesticks' 
(Rev.  i.  12,  lb),  is  e>.))l  allied  ti>  mean  'the  angels 
of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  and  the  seven 
churches  liiemselves  (ver  2l)).  Again.  '  the  mys- 
tery 01  svirilioiu.al  representation  ■  of  the  woman 
•jpciii  a  scarlet-coloured  beast  "  (Rev.  xvii.3-6),  is 
al?o  explained,  '1  vvlll  tell  thee  the  niysteiy 
ol  the  woman,"  &c.  (xvii.  7).  U'lien  St,  Paul, 
Sjieak'ng  of  man  ia;4e,  says  '  this  is  a  gieat  mys- 
tery '  (Kiih.  V.  32),  he  evidently  tiedts  I  he  original 
institution  of  marriage,  as  allordmg  a  tigiuative 
lejiresentation  of  the  union  betwixt  Clirist  and  the 
cliurcli  (Campbell,  Dissertation,  p.  10,  pait  lii.  ^ 
£1)  The  word  is  a'lso  used  to  denote  anytluiig 
whatever  which  is  hidden  or  concealed,  till  if  is 
explained.  Tiie  Se))t.  uses  it  to  express  1"),  a 
secret  (Dan.  ii.  l«,  19,  27,  28,  29,  'M,  47  ;  n  .  6), 
II)  relation  to  Nebochadnezzai  s  dream,  which  was 
a  secret  till  D  iniel  exjilained  it,  and  even  fiom 
Jhe  king  himself,  for  he  had  totally  forgotten  it 
fver.  5,  'J).  Thus  the  word  is  used  in  the  New 
'Testiuuent  to  denote  those  dociine.s  of  Christi- 
siiity,  general  ot  particular,  which  the  Jews  and 
llie  world  at  large  did  not  understand,  till  they 
were  revealed  by  Christ  and  his  apostles,  'Great 
is  the  mystery  of  godliness,'  i.  e.  tlie  Christian  re- 
ligion (  1  Tim.  iii  16),  the  chief  parts  of  which  the 
apostle  instantly  proceeds  to  adduce, — 'God  was 
manifest  in  the  (li'sh,  justified  by  the  Spirit,  seen 
cf  angels,  &c. — facts  which  had  not  entered  into 
the  heart  ot  man  (I  Cor.  ii.  9)  until  God  visibly 
.iccomMlished  them,  and  revealed  them  to  the 
cpcstles  by  inspiration  (ver.  10).  The  apostle  is 
generally  thought  here  to  compare  the  Gospel  with 
\^e   j;ieat;r  Eleusinian   mysteries  j.  tor  which  see 
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Vi'od.  Sic.  iv  25  ;  Dem.  xxix.  ult.  Xen.  /7.  G.. 
i  4,  14-,  or  Leland  3  Advantage  and  Necessity 
of  the  Clirmtian  lievclaliim.  part  i,  ch.  8,  9  j  ol 
M.icknighf's  I'rclacc  to  the  Ephcsiana,  §  7. 
Thus  also  the  Gos]iel  in  general  i.s  called  'the 
mystery  of  the  faith,  v/hich  it  was  requisite  the 
deacons  should  '  hold  with  a  pure  conscience'  () 
Tim.  iii.  M),  and  '  tlip  mystery  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  had  been  hid  with  God, 
but  •.vhich  was  now  made  known  through  means 
of  the  church"  (Epii.  lil.  9);  the  my.steiy  of  the 
Gii3|iel  which  .St.  Paul  desired  'to  n;ake  known  ' 
(Epli.  VI.  19)  ;  '  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the 
Father,  and  of  Christ,"  lo  the  full  apprehension  or 
nndcrstaiidiiig  of  which  (rather  than  '  the  acknow- 
ledgment ■)  he  piayed  that  the  Colossians  might 
come  (Col.  ii.  2 ;  com.p.  the  use  of  the  wonj 
i-rlyviacns,  I  Tim.  li.  4;  2  Tim.  iii.  7);  which  he 
desired  the  Colossians  to  pray  that  God  would  en- 
able Irmself  and  his  fellow  apostles  '  f o  speak  anil 
to  make  manifest '  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  ;  which  he  calls 
'the  revelation  of  the  mystery  which  was  ke))J 
secret  since  the  world  began,  but  now  is  made 
manifest  and  knowh  to  all  nations*  (Rom.  xvi. 
2.5),  which,  he  say?,  "we  sjieak  '  (1  Cor.  ii.  7),  aiiJ 
of  whnh  the  apostles  were  '  stewards  (1  Cor.  iv. 
1)  The  same  word  is  iise<l  resj/ecting  certaii* 
particular  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as,  for  instance, 
'  the  jiartial  and  temporary  blindness  of  Israel,'  of 
which  mystery  'the  apostle  would  not  have 
Cliris.tiaiis  '  ignorant  (Kom.  xi.  25),  and  which  he 
explains  (ver.  25-32).  He  styles  the  calling  of 
the  Gentile?  'a  mystery  which,  in  other  ages,  was 
not  made  known  unto  the  sons  oi  men  as  it  is  now 
revealt-d  unto  the  holy  apostles  and  prn])het8  by 
the  Spirit"  (Eph.  iii.  4-6;  comp.  i  9,  10,  &c.). 
To  this  class  we  refer  the  well-known  phrase. 
'  Behold  I  sh:iw  you  a  mystery  (1  Cor.  xv  51), 
we  shall  ail  be  changed;'  and  then  follows  an 
explanation  of  the  change  (ver.  51 --^S)..  Even  in 
the  ca,se  of  a  man  sjieak  ing  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
in  the  absence  of  an  interpreter,  and  when,  there- 
fore, no  man  understood  him,  although  '  by  the 
Spirit  he  was  <peaking  mysteries,"  yet  tli'e  Apostle 
sujiposes  that  the  man  so  douig  understood  what 
himself  said  (I  Cor.  xiv.  2-1).  .And  in  the  pro- 
pfietic  jKirfion  of  his  writings  'concerning  the 
mystery  of  iniquity  '  (2  Thess  ii.  7),  he  speaks  of 
it  as  l)eing  ultimately  '  revealetl "  (ver.  8).  Jo&e- 
phus  applies  nearly  the  game  phrase,  fjivoT^ptof 
Kanlas,  ft  mystery  of  rcickedness,  to  Antipater  s 
crafty  cortdnct  to  ensnare  and  destroy  his  brother 
Alexander  (  De  Bctl.  ./ted.  i.  24.  1);  and  to  com- 
plete ttie  proof  that  the  word  'mystery'  is  need  in 
the  sens''  of  knornnhle  secrets,  we  add  the  words 
'  Thougfi  /  uvderstand  all  mysteries'  (1  Cot. 
xiii.  2).  The  Greeks  used  the  word  in  the  sanie 
way  Thus  Menauder,  ixv<jTi]piov  ffov  fi^  Karei- 
■mts  T<u  <pi\'o,  '  Tell  not  your  secret  to  a  friend  ' 
(p.  274.  line  671,  ed.  Clerici).  Kveii  when  they 
ajiply  the  term  to  the  greater  and  lesser  Kleusiiiian 
mysteries,  they  are  slill  mysteiies  info  which  a 
person  might  be  initiated,  wheR  they  would,  of 
course,  cease  to  be  mysteries  to  him.  The  word 
is  used  ill  the  same  sense  throughout  the  Apocrypha 
as  in  the  Sept.  and  New  Testament  (Tobit  xii  7; 
Judith  ii.  2;  Kcclus.  xsii. '22  ;  xxvii  16,17,21; 
2  Mace,  xiii  21);  it  is  applied  to  divine  or  sacred 
mysteries  (VVisd.  li.  22;  vi.  22),  and  to  (he  ce- 
remonies of  false  religions  (VVisd.  xiv.  16,  23 V 
Mu..  J.  F.  D 
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I.  NAAxMAH  (.nO]??,  pleasant; Sept.  Noe;zc{), 
•laughter  of  Lamech  and  Zill^h,  and  sister  of 
Tutial-cain  (Gen.  iv.  22).  The  family  was  one 
of  inventors :  and  as  few  women  ai«  named,  the 
Jewish  Commentators  ascribe  suitable  inventions 
to  each  of  thtm.  Naamah  is  aflSrmed  by  tiiem  to 
nave  invented  the  spinning  <if  wool  and  makinjj  of 
cloth.  But  the  Iwuk  of  (ienesis  does  not  say  this, 
and  they  could  have  no  other  source  of  inl'ornia- 
tioii. 

2  NA.AMAH,  an  Ammonifess,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Solomon,  and  mother  of  Reiioboam 
(1  Kings  xiv.  21). 

I  N AAM AN  C19i^5. pleasayjiiess ;  Sept.  Naijucv), 
commander  of  the  armies  of  Damascene  Syria,  in 
the  time  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel.  Through  his 
valour  and  abilities  Naaitian  held  a  high  place  in 
the  esteem  of  his  king  Benhadad  ;  and  aiihongh 
lie  was  afilicted  with  leprosv,  it  would  seem  tiiat 
this  did  not,  as  among  the  Hebrews,  ojierate  as  a 
(lisqualiiication  for  public  employment.  Never- 
theless tlie  condilion  of  a  leper  could  not  but  have 
been  in  his  high  place  both  afllicting  an<l  [)ain- 
ful :  and  ivhen  it  was  heard  that  a  little  Hel>rew 
slave-girl,  who  waited  upon  Naainan  s  wife,  had 
Sjiuken  of  a  prophet  in  Samaria  who  could  cure 
Iier  master  of  his  leprosy,  the  faint  and  uncertain 
liope  tlius  offered  was  eagerly  seized;  and  the 
general  obtained  permi&siiin  to  visit  the  place 
where  tliis  relief  was  to  he  sought.  Benhadad 
even  furnished  him  with  a  letter  to  his  old  enemy 
lung  Juram;  hut  as  this  letter  merely  stated  that 
JSIaainan  had  been  sent  for  him  to  cin-e,  the  king 
of  Israel  rent  his  clothes  in  astniiisliment  and 
Enger,  suspecting  tliat  a  request  6i>  impossible  to 
frrant,  involved  a  studied  insult  or  an  intention  to 
lix  a  niiarrel  ujKin  him  with  a  view  to  future 
aggression*.  When  tiljings  of  tiiis  affair  reached 
tiie  propliet  Elislui,  he  desired  that  the  stranger 
jnight  be  sent  to  him.  Naaman  accordingly 
went,  and  his  splendid  train  of  chariots,  horses, 
anil  laden  camels  tilled  the  street  before  the  pro- 
phet's house.  As  a  leper,  Nanman  coidd  not  be 
admitted  info  the  house  ;  and  Elislia  did  not  come 
out  to  him  33  he  expected,  and  as  he  thought  civi- 
lity required;  but  he  sent  out  his  servant  to  tell  him 
III  gii  and  dip  himself  seven  times  in  the  .Jordan, 
and  that  his  leprosy  would  then  pass  from  him.  He 
•was,  however,  by  this  time  so  much  chafed  and  dis- 
gus'ed  by  the  apparent  neglect  and  incivility  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  that  if  his  attendants 
liad  nut  prevailed  upon  him  to  obey  the  directions 
»if  the  prophet,  he  wo  ild  have  returned  home  still 
a  lep<'r.  But  he  went  to  the  Jordan,  and  having 
I  lent  himself  seven- times  beneath  its  waters,  rose 
from  them  clear  from  all  leprou*  stain.  His 
grutitiiile  waa  now  proportioned  to  his  previous 
wrath,  and  he  drove  back  to  vent  the  feelings 
of  his  full  heart  to  the  prophet  of  Israel.  He 
avowed  to  him  his  conviction  (hat  the  God  of 
Israel,  through  whom  this  marvellous  deed  had 
been  wrought,  was  great  beyond  all  gods ;  and  he 
declared  that  henceforth  he  would  worship  Him 
«nly,  and  to  that  end  he  proposed  to  take  with  him 
•wo  mulea*  load  vf  the  mU  of  Israel  wbef«witb 
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to  set  up  in  Damascus  an  altar  to  Jehovah. 
This  shows  he  had  heard  that  an  altar  of  earth 
was  necessary  (Exod.  xx.  2JI)  ;  and  the  Imperfect 
liotioits  which  he  rntcrtaitied  of  the  duties  which 
his  desire  to  serve  .Jehovah  invidved.  were  natural 
in  an  uuiustructed  foreigner.  He  had  also  heard 
that  Jehovah  was  a  very  jealous  God,  and  Iiad 
forbidden  any  of  his  servants  to  bow  themselvc* 
down  before  idols ;  and  therefore  he  exprnssed  ta 
Elislia  a  hope  that  he  should  be  forgiven  if,  when 
his  putdic  duty  requiretl  him  to  attend  his  kin;; 
to  the  temple  of  Rininion,  he  bowed  with  bis 
master.  Tlie  grateful  Syrian  would  gladly  have 
pressed  upon  Elislia  gifts  of  high  value,  but  the 
holy  man  resolutely  refused  to  take  anything,  lest 
the  glory  redouiuiing  to  God  from  this  great  act 
should  in  any  degree  be  obscured.  His  servant, 
Gebazi,  was  less  scrupulous,  and  hastened  with  a 
lie  in  his  mouth  to  ask  in  his  master's  name 
for  a  portion  of  that  which  Elisha  had  refused. 
The  illustrious  Syrian  no  sooner  saw  the  man 
rniiiiitig  after  his  chariot,  than  he  alighted  to  meet 
liim,  and  ha[)py  to  relieve  himself  in  some  degree 
under  the  sense  of  overwhelming  obligation,  he 
sent  him  back  with  more  than  he  had  ventured  to 
asK  (2  Kings  v.).  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
Naaman  ;  and  what  befel  Gebazi  is  related  under 
another  head  [Gehazi], 

The  only  points  of  difficulty  in  this  narrativ* 
are  those  connected  with  the  requests  made  hy 
Naaman  to  Klislia,  and  which  the  prophet  seems 
not  to  have  refused.  The  request  for  two  mules.' 
load  of  earth  with  which  to  build  an  altar  to 
Jehovah  in  Damascus,  appears  to  have  arisen  from 
the  notion,  that  the  soil  of  the  land  was  proper  to 
the  God  of  the  land,  whom  he  proposed  henceforth 
to  worslii]).  Jehovah's  claim  tu  be  the  universal 
God  was  unknown  to,  or  misunderstood  by,  the 
neighbouring  nations;  and  the  only  questioii 
that  ever  came  before  them  was  whether  Jehovah, 
the  God  whom  the  Hebrews  worshipped,  was 
more  or  less  juiwcrful  than  the  gods  tney  wor- 
shipped. That  he  was  infinitely  more  powerful, 
was,  as  we  take  it,  the  point  at  which  this  tvan  s 
faith  rested.  He  was  convinced  not  that  Jeho» 
vah  was  the  i-niveisal  God,  but  that  'there  was 
no  God  in  all  the  earth  save  only  in  the  land  of 
Israel ' — and,  therefore,  be  desired  to  worehip  at 
an  altar  formed  of  the  soil  which  was  thus 
eminently  honoured.  It  is  not  clear  «  leiiier 
he  intended  to  say  absolutely  that  there  was  na 
God  in  the  world  save  in  the  land  of  Israel,  oi 
used  the  phrase  as  a  strong  expression  of  iiis  belief 
that  the  gods  of  other  lands  were  nougl.t  as  com- 
pared with  Him.  The  explanation  applies  in 
either  sense.  Naaman's  other  request  for  per- 
mission to  bow  in  the  house  of  Rimmon  seems  to 
have  amounted  to  this.  He  had  acknowle»lped 
indirectly  that  Rimmon  was  no  god,  or  else  a  god 
too  powerless  to  be  henceforth  the  object  of  his 
worsWp.  Yet,  as  a  great  officer  of  state,  his  duty 
required  him  to  attend  tbe  king  to  the  temple  of  this 
idol,  and,  as  the  king  leaned  upon  his  arm,  to  bo\» 
when  the  monarch  bowed.  To  refuse  this  would 
bring  disgrace  uj]on  him,  and  constrain  him  to 
relinquish  his  high  place,  if  not  his  country ;  and 
for  this  he  waa  not  prepared.  Of  the  views 
under  which  Elisha  consented  to  this  request,  we 
are  less  able  to  judge.  But  indeed  it  is  not  cleat 
that  he  did  consent,  or  expressed  any  ilistiunt 
opinion  in  the  matter.     Hit  votda  of  dismiua^ 
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Go  in  peace,*  do  not  necessarily  convey  liis  cp' 
irova)  of  all  that  Naainati  had  asked,  although 
til  ten  ieriiesg  to  otie  so  well  intenfioiied,  and 
rhoni  there  was  no  opportunity  of  instnicfing 
lurtlier,  he  may  iiave  abstained  from  urging  npon 
the  Syrian  (hose  oMiparions  which  wonid  have 
keen  indispensable  to  a  subject  ul  tiie  Musaical 
covenant 

NAAZUZ,  or  Naatzl'tz  (pvy.3),  occurs  only 
n  two  jiassag-es  of  Isaiah,  in  both  of  which  if  is 
translated  '  liiorn'  in  the  Auihorized  Version. 
Thus  (ch.  vii.  IS,  19),  'Jehovah  sliall  idss  for 
iJie  fly  tiiaf  is  in  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
rivers  of  Kgypf,  and  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the 
land  of  Assyria  :  and  they  shall  come,  and  shall 
rest  all  of  (hem,  in  thi-  desolate  valleys,  and 
in  tlie  holes  of  the  ro.ks,  and  npon  ail  the 
thorns '  (naazuzim).  By  some  tliis  has  been 
translated  crevices :  but  that  it  is  a  jrlant  of 
come  Kind  is  evident  from  ch.lv.  13 — 'Instead 
of  the  thorn  (nanznz)  shall  come  up  the  tir-tree, 
And  instead  of  the  briar  shall  come  up  the  myrtle- 
tree.'  Some  have  translated  it  generally,  as  in  the 
KngHsh  version,  by  tlioni,  sluul>,  itioiny  shrub, 
or  small  tree.  Others  have  attempted  to  define 
it  spcciticallv,  renilering  it  bramble,  white-thoin, 
Zic.  (Cels.  Jiieroljat.  ii.  p.  190);  but  nollnuij 
certain  has  been  determined  respectirivj  it.  Crl- 
6IUS  endeavours  to  liace   it   to  tiie  same  origin 

as    the    Arabic    word    i«fl*J    naaz,    which    he 

states  to  be  the  name  of  a  plant,  of  which  the  bark 
is  employed  in  tanning  leather.  The  meaning  of 
flie  term  lie  contirmes,  in  Chaldee,  is  tnjigere,  dfji- 
gere,  'to  stick  into'  or  'fix,'  and  it  is  therflure 
supposed  to  refer  to  a  prickly  or  thorny  plant. 
R.  Ben  Melech  says  that  commentators  exj'laiii 
naazuz  by  the  Arabic  word  sidr,  which  is  the 
name  of  a  well  known  thorny  bush  of  Eastern 
coiuitries,  a  species  of  Zizyjjhus.  Tills,  Spren^el 
«ays,  is  the  Z.  vulgaris,  found  in  many  parts  of 
Palestine,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  uncultivated 
tracts  of  Eastern  countries  Others  suppose  the 
species  to  be  the  nabak  of  the  Arabs,  which  is  the 
Zizypkns  Lotus,  and  considered  to  be  (he  Lotus  of 
the  ancients.  But  from  the  context  it  would  appear 
that  the  plant,  if  a  zizyphus,  must  have  been  a  less 
liighly  esteemed  variety  or  species.  But  i<i  a  wild 
state  these  are  very  abundant,  bushy,  prickly,  and 
of  little  value.  Belon  says,  '  Les  haves,  puur  la 
plus  part.  Sunt  de  tamarisques,  <Enoplia  (i.  e. 
Eizyphl species)  et  rhamnes.  In  Freytag's  Arabic 
licxicon  the  above  Arabic  word  naaz  is  said  to 
lie  the  name  of  a  thorny  trep,  coinmun  in  the 
Hedjuz,  the  bark  of  which  is  used  in  tannnig 
bides,  and  from  whose  wood  a  dentifrice  is  pre- 
pared. This  might  be  a  species  of  acacia,  of 
which  many  species  are  well  known  to  be  abun- 
dant in  the  dry  and  barren  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia, 
and  Egypt.— J.  F.  R. 

N.\BAL-  (733,  stupid,  foolish  ;  Sept.  Na;8aA), 
a  descendant  of  Caleb,  dwelling  at  Mann,  and 
having  large  possessions  near  Carmel  of  Jtidah,  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  He  hud  abiuidant 
ivealth,  being  the  possessor  of  3()U0  sht-epaiid  lOUO 
goats,  but  his  churlish  ajid  iiarsh  charai'ter  had 
i  It  bt-en  softened  by  the  prosperity  with  which 
ie  had  been  favmned.  He  was  holding  a  grt-at 
sheep-shearing  of  his  numerous  flocks  at  C;umel 
— wiiicli  was  a  season   of  great    festivity  among 
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the  sheep-masters  of  Israel — when  David  sent 
some  of  his  young  men  to  request  a  small  aupply 
of  provisions,  of  which  his  troop  was  in  gieai 
neeil.  He  was  warranted  in  asking  lliLs,  as,  while 
Nabal's  flocks  weie  out  in  the  desert,  the  jrresence 
of  David  and  his  men  ni  the  neighl)ourbooil  had 
clTectually  protected  them  from  the  depiedations 
of  the  Arabs.  But  Nabal  refused  this  applica- 
tion, with  harsh  words,  reflecting  coarsely  npim 
David  and  his  troop  as  a  set  of  worthless  runa- 
gates. On  learning  this,  David  was  highly  in- 
censed, and  set  out  with  his  band  to  avenge  die 
insult.  But  his  inlenlion  was  anticipated  and 
averted  by  Nabal  s  wile  Abigad,  who  met  him  on 
tiie  road  with  a  most  acceptable  supply  i.f  |jrov>- 
siiiiis,  and  by  her  consummate  tact  and  good 
st'tise,  molliKed  his  anger,  and  iiideeiJ,  caused 
him  in  the  end  to  fpel  tliankful  that  he  had  been 
prevented  from  the  bloodshed  which  wuiild  Vave 
en3i:ed.  When  Nabal,  alter  recovering  friirn  the 
drunkenness  of  the  feast,  was  informed  of  these 
circumstances,  he  was  struck  with  such  intense 
terror  at  the  danger  to  which  he  bid  been  ex- 
posed, that  '  his  heart  died  within  him.  and  he 
became  as  a  stone;'  which  seems  to  Iiave  been 
the  exciting  cause  of  a  malady  that  carried  liim 
oil' about  ten  days  after.  Davi<i.  nut  King  .idet, 
evinced  the  tavnuiable  impression  which  the  good 
sense  and  ciimeliiie.*s  of  Abigail  had  made  upon 
him,  by  making  her  his  wife,  B.C.  1061  (1  Sam. 
XXV.)  [Abigail]. 

NAB.-VTH/EANS.-  [Nebazoth.] 
NABOTH  (n'UD,  fruit,  produce;  Sejif. 
tia^ovOai),  an  inhabitant  of  Jezreel,  who  was  (lie 
possessor  of  a  patrimonial  vineyaril  adjoining 
the  gardsn  of  the  palace  which  the  kings  of 
Israel  had  there.  King  Ahab  had  conceived  a 
desire  to  add  this  vineyarij  to  his  ground,  to 
make  of  it  'a  garden  of  herbs,'  but  found  that 
Naboth  could  not,  on  any  conaideratioii,  be 
induced  to  alieriate  a  property  which  he  had 
derived  from  his  fathers  This  gave  the  king  so 
much  concern,  that  he  took  tu  his  bed  and  le- 
fused  his  food  ;  but  when  his  wife,  the  nctdrious 
Jezebel,  understood  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  she 
bade  him  be  of  gooil  cheer,  hr  she  wmild  procure 
him  the  vineyard.  Some  time  after  Naboth  was, 
at  a  [iiiblic  feast,  accused  of  blasphemy,  by  ai> 
order  from  her  under  the  royal  seal,  and,  being  con- 
demned tliidugh  the  testimony  of  false  witnesses, 
was  stiined  to  death,  according  to  the  law,  outside 
the  tovsTi  (Lev.  xxiv.  16;  Num.  xv.  ifO).  Co- 
qneiel  (in  tlie  Biographic  Sacree)  thinks  that  fl.-e 
ciiildien  of  Naboth  perished  with  him,  being 
peihajis  put  to  death  by  the  creatures  of  Jezebel  ; 
and  his  reason  is,  that  otlierwise  the  crime  would 
have  been  useless,  as  the  children  would  still  have 
been  entitled  to  the  fattier  s  heritage.  But  we 
know  not  that  Naboth  had  any  sons  ;  and  if  iie 
had  sons,  and  they  had  been  taken  olT,  the  estate 
might  not  have  wanted  an  heir.  It  therefore  rather 
6ee:ns  that  a  usage  had  credit  in  for  the  property 
of  ]jersons  convicted  of  treason  (and  blasphemy 
was  treason  in  Israel)  to  be  estreated  to  the  crown. 
There  are  other  indications  of  this  us.nge.  If  il 
dill  not  exist,  the  estate  of  Naboth  could  not  have 
lapsed  to  the  crown,  even  if  his  children  hud 
shared  his  fate;  and  if  it  did  exist  it  was  not  ne» 
cessary  that  the  children  should  be  slain  tc  •«> 
cure  the  estate  to  the  king. 
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WlicD  Aliab  hearti  nf  the  death  r.t  Nalinfli — 
And  lie  must  liave  known  liow  tliattteatli  had  been 
Bccomplislieu,  or  he  vould  not  have  suppnsed 
hitnseir  a  Raiieer  hy  the  event — lie  hasteneil  to 
taV.e  jxissessioii.  But  he  waa  speedily  tauglit  that 
liiis  h-jrrid  crime  had  not  pasocd  without  notice 
h^  the  all-seeing  God,  and  would  m>t  remain  un« 
panished  by  his  justice.  The  only  tribunal  to 
which  he  i-«'maij«ed  accuuntahie,  pronmuiced  his 
«  diwni  through  the  prophet  Elijah,  who  met  him  on 
th-  spilt, '  III  the  place  wlsere  k\o^s  licked  the  likuid 
of  Naboth,  shall  dog3  lick  thy  blood,  even  tliine' 
(1  Kings  xxi.)' 

NACHON  0^33;  Sepl.  Nax^i.^-  The  noor 
orNac'ion  is  the  name  given  to  tlie  thrcsliing-fldor 
near  which  Uzzah  was  slain,  ("or  layinj;  his  iian<l 
tipon  tliG  ark  (2  Sam.  virft).  it  is  doubted  whether 
tliis  be  a  proper  «jame,  <lenotitig  tlie  owner  of  the 
flour,  or  tr^erely  an  epithet  applied  to  it.  i.  e.  '  the 
rrepared  thot.'  which  in  tliat  case  it  would  signify. 
This  fiiior  could  f4i)t  hai'e  lieen  far  from  Jerusalem, 
end  roust  have  nearly  adjoined  the  house  of  Ohfd- 
edom.  in  which  the  ,ark  was  deposited.  In  the 
fiarallel  text  (1  Chron.  xiii.  9}  the  place  is  called 
the  floor  of  Cbsdcn,  pT3,  showinj?  that  theowner 
or  the  place  had  two  names,  whicli  last  is  the 
alternative  adopted  by  the  Hebrew  writers  (7*. 
£ab.  tit.  Sot'ak,  iii.  fol.  35). 
NaCHOR.     [Nahoh.] 

1,  NADAB  (373,  liberal;  Sept.  Na5ii0), 
eldest  con  of  Aaron,  who,  witti  his  brother  Abihu, 
was  slain  for  olTering  strange  fire  to  the  Lord 
[Abihu]. 

2.  NaDAT),  eoT^  of  Jerohnain,  and  second 
ling  of  Israel.  He  ascended  the  throne  upon  the 
death  of  l.i's  father  (b.c.  954),  whose  deep-laid, 
but  criminal  and  dangeroiis  policy,  he  followed. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  fiibbethon,  a  city 
of  the  Leviies  (of  which  the  Pliilistines  had  oh- 
tained  pnssession).  when  he  was  slain  in  the  camp 
in  a  coiisjitracy  formed  agaijjst  !iim  by  Baasha, 
one  of  his  officers,  wiio  mounted  the  llirotte  in  his 
Btead.  He  reigned  two  years  (1  Klrtgs  xiv.  20; 
XV.  25-2S). 

NaHALAL  (V^r>3-,  Sept.  No,5aiA),  a  town 
Sntlie  tribe  of  Zebulim  (Josh.  xix.  15),  which  was 
assigned  to  the  I.«vite3  (Josh.  xxi.  3-')),  but  of 
ivhich  Zebuluii  was  slow  hi -dispossessing  the  Ca- 
naahites  (Judg.  i.  30), 

NAHALllCL,  ah  encamptnenf  of  the  Israelites 
3n  the  Wilderness  [Wandehing], 

1.  NAHASH  (Ifn;,  a  terpmt ;  Se])T.  Niar), 
a  perso?!  named  only  in  2  .Sam.  xvij.  25  :  and  as 
he  U  there  described  as  the  father  of  Abigail  and 
Zerniah,  wlut  are  elsewhere  called  the  sisters  of 
David,  this  must  have  lieen  either  Another  nama 
for  Jesse,  or.  Us  some  suppose,  of  a  fu'mer  husband 
of  David's  mother. 

2.  NAHASH,  king  of  the  Ammonites,  noted 
for  the  barbaviius  terms  of  canitillation  which  hf 
offered  to  the  town  of  Jabesh-tiileiid,  and  for  his 
aubspqixpnV  <iefeat  by  Saul  CJahesh].  It  was  na- 
tural that  the  enemy  of  SauI  ahould  be  friendly 
to  David  ;  and  we  find  that  he  did  render  to  the 
latter,  rt<«riinj  his  persecutions,  some  acta  of  kind- 
ness, which  the  monarch  did  not  forget  when  be  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Jsrael  (1  Sam.  x.  2 ;  1  Chron. 
xU.  S^     Tbc^e  acts  ars  uut  specified^  but  he  ])r&- 


NASUM. 

lialily  offered  the  fugitive  hero  an  asylum  in  bis 
dominions. 

1.  NAHOR  ("I'lnj,  snorting;  Sept.  Naxwp> 
or  rather  Nachor,  as  in  Luke  iii.  34,  son  of  Serue, 
and  father  of  Terab,  the  father  of  Abraham  (Geu. 
xi.  22-25). 

2.  NAHOR,  grandson  of  the  prpceding,  being 
one  of  the  sons  of  Teiah,  and  brother  of  Abraham. 
Nahor  es))i)used  Milcah  his  niece,  daughter  of 
bis  eldest  brother  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  27-29).  Nahos 
did  not  quit  bis  native  place,  •  Ur  of  the  Chal 
dees,'  wliHU  the  rest  of  the  family  removed  to- 
liarun  (Gen.  xi.  30)  •,  but  it  would  appear  that 
he  went  (hither  aftei  wirds,  as  we  eventually  finil 
his  3:'.n  Betbuel,  and  bis  grandson  L;iban,  esta* 
blished  there  (Gen.  x.xvii.  43;   xxix.  5). 

NAHSHON  (I'liJ'n;.  enchanter;  Sept.  Notwr- 
cwv,  from  which  he  is  called  Naason  in  the  gene- 
alogies of  Christ  in  Matt.  i.  4 ; ,  Luke  iii.  32), 
eon  of  Aminadab,  and  prince  or  chief  of  the  tribs 
of  Jiidah,  at  the  time  of  the  exode  (Num.  i.  7; 
ji.  3\  The  chiefs  of  tribes,  of  which  Nahshoii 
was  one,  took  an  important  and  leading  p^irt  in 
the  aflairs  of  the  Israelites,  as  described  in  the 
article  Tuibes. 

NAHUM  (D-inj,  consolation ;  Sept.  i^aovjx), 
{he  seventh  of  the  minor  prophets,  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  both  the  Greek  and  Hebrew,  but 
the  sixth  in  point  of  date,  was  a  native  of  Elkosh, 
a  village  of  GalHee  (Jerome's  Pref.  to  his  Com' 
ment.).  He  prophesied  in  Judah  after  the  deporta- 
tion of  the  ten  tribes,  and  soon  alter  the  unsuccess-  ' 
ful  irruption  of  Sennacherib  (ch.  i.  11-13-,  ii.  I, 
1 4),  consequently  ?owards  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  th«' 
date  with  precision,  from  the  allusion  to  the  de- 
struction of  No-.Ammon  or  Thebes  in  Egypt  (ch. 
iii.  fir,  but  as  it  is  uncertain  wlien  this  event  took 
place,  Eichhom  and  otliers  have  conjectured  that 
■t  wa-s  near  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Heze- 
lyiah,  or  about  b.c.  '720,  as  about  this  time  Sargon, 
linig  of  Assyria,  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  for 
three  years  against  Egypt  (Isa.  xs.). 

The  contents  of  the  jirophecy  of  Nahum  are  as 
follows : — Chap.  i.  2-7.  The  destruction  of  Ni- 
neveh and  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  is  dcpicfetl 
in  the  liveliest  coloui-s,  togetlier  with  tHe  relief 
of  Judah  fro/n  oppression.  The  destruction  0/ 
Nineveh  is  detailed  with  still  greater  particu- 
larity in  the  third  chapter;  which  has  ijiduceJ 
eome  to  suppose  that  the  prophet  refers  to  two 
dilVerent  events — the  sack  of  Nineveii  by  the 
Meiles,  B.C.  S67,  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus, 
anil  its  second  and  final  destruction,  under  Chy- 
niladan,  by  Cyaxares  tlie  First  and  Nabopolassar, 
B.C.  C'2.3.  Those  who  suppose  that  two-events  ara 
here  alluded  to,  conclude  that  Nahtuft  must  have 
jiroplieiiid  before  the  first  destruction  lif  Kineveh, 
or  about  B.C.  877,  It  is,  however,  obewved  by 
Jahn  {Jnlrod.)  that  it  is  evident  fiiiirr  eh,  i,  fl-1 1, 
14;  ii.  1,  11,  where  the  Hebrews  are  represenfe*! 
as  oppressed  by  the  Assyrians,  and  the  irruption 
of  Sennacheril)  is  mentioned  as  having  already 
taken  place,  that  there  is  but  one  event  referred 
to,  namely,  the  last  destruction  of  Nineveii. 
De  Wette  remarks  that  Nahum  cotild  not  hava 
alluded  to  the  historical  circumstances  undej 
which  Nineveh  was  taken  by  Cyaxares  and  Na- 
beoolassar  (b-c.  625, 603,  or  600),  as  at  that  tiiM 


Babylon,  not  A^y  .1,  wtm  ("inmiilalile  to  the  Jews  ; 
but  that  i)erlia|  i  he  was  leil  »i>  |iio|)he3y  Iiy  t!i« 
lilierntioi)  dC  the  Medfts  (I'min  ihi-  Assyrians),  and 
their  electiiiii  of  a  king,  in  tiie  jxtsoii  oi' Dcjoces 

riie  beauty  ot'  the  stvlp  of  Nahiim  has  hepii 
iiniveisally  fflt.  it  is  classic,  oliserves  l)e  VVelte, 
ill  all  rt-spects  It  is  marked  liy  cl«iiiiies3,  hy  its 
fimsheil  elegance, as  well  as  liy  tire,  richness,  ami 
jiipiiality.  Tlie  rttythni  is  regular  and  iivelv. 
Tlie  ivljwie  l)o:»k  reniaikahlv  culieient,  and  (he 
author  only  holds  his  breath,  as  it  were,  in  the 
Just  cl.ia«]i!er.  Jalm  nbsewes  that  the  lan'^'iiage  is 
onre,  wftli  a  single  exception  (D'tDS*-,  di.  iii. 
17),  that  ihp  style  is  ornate,  and  ihe  Hopes  bold 
and  eleijant  (rendeiing  if,  however,  necessary  lor 
•he  readei  to  supply  some  omissions ;  see  li.  8  ; 
IX.  .'i,  IB);  and  that  the  descriptioiis  of  the 
Jivii.e  oimiipotence,  and  of  the  destiiiction  of 
Nineveh,  are  res]ilende;it  witii  all  the  per- 
fection of  oratory.  No  one,  however,  has  en- 
tered, more  fiilly  into  the  beauties  of  tiic  prophet 
N.iliiim  than  the  accomplished  Eii;lihoin,  who 
;onceive5  that  tiie  most  striking  characfeii.it ic  of 
Inn  style  is  the  power  of  representing  several 
;)hass3  of  an  idea  in  the  briefest  sentences,  as  in 
tiis  ilescriprion  of  God,  the  conquest  of  Nitieveh, 
And  t!ie  destruction  of  No-Animon.  '  The  va- 
riety in  his  TTiaiinev  of  presenting  ideas  discoveis 
much  poetic  talent  in  the  prophet.  The  lerider 
cf  tasie  and  sensibility  will  be  alTected  liy  the 
entire  structure  of  tiie  poem,  by  tlie  agreeable 
manner  in  which  tiie  ideas  are  brought  forward, 
by  the  flexibility  cf  the  expression."!,  the  roundness 
of  his  turns,  the  delicate  outline  of  his  figures, 
by  the  strength  and  delicacy,  and  the  expression 
ui  sym])atliy  and  greatness,  which  {lififu.'e  tliern- 
rfclvea  over  the  whole  subject.  He  does  not  come 
vj.on  you  roaring  and  violent,  nor  yet  softly  and 
^igiitiy.  Here  there  is  sonieihing  sonorous  in  his 
language,  there  sonietliing  murmuring;  ard  vviih 
belli  there  alternates  somewhat  that  is  sflft,  deti- 
ciite,  afid  melting,  as  the  subject  deinaiiJs.  T!;i3 
is  not  possible  for  a  ])oef  of  art,  but  only  for 
the  poet  of  nature'  (De  VVeite's  Jntrod.,  Eng- 
lish transl.).  -'ihe  following  works  on  this  pio- 
J>))el  are  enumerated  by  l)c  '\\'efie  : — Bibliander, 
J'roph.  Nahum,  l.'")3J;  Ursini  Hi/ponijieniata  in 
Obad.  ct  NoJimn,  16.J2;  Haflenretreri  Comm.  i?i 
I^'ah.  ct  Uabac.  1663  ,  Abarbanel,  Commc?tt. 
f{al/(ji?iicrcs  in  NafiJivi,  a.  Sjirechejo,  170.3;  Von 
Hoke,  On  t/ie  Siz  lust  Minor  Prophets,  1709, 
1710;  Kaliiisfiy.  Vaticc.  Habac.  ct  Nahum,  &c., 
17-18;  Agrell,  Vaticc.  Nalnim,  Observ.  Nut. 
Phil.  Ulustr  1788;  Gieve,  Nah.  et  Habac.  !n- 
i  ;rp.  ed.  McCnca,  1793;  Svanliorg,  hahu7i->, 
Latine  I'crs.  ifc.  1806,  Frahn,  C'Jir.  Exeg.  Crit. 
IbOt);  Ivieenen,  Nnhum  I'attc.  Phil,  ct  Crit. 
Expos.  IbOS.— VV.  VV 

NaIL.  Tiiere  are  two  Hebrew  words  thus 
translated  in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  which  it  may  be 
v/ell  to  distiiigiiish. 

1.  TTT  ijitilied,  whii.h  usually  denotes  a  peg, 
i>iii,  or  nail,  as  driven  into  a  wall  (Kzek.  xv.  3  ;  Isa. 
JJxii.  '2));  and  more  especially  a  tent  pin  driven 
into  th'?  earth  to  fasten  the  tent  (Exod.  xxvii.  19  ; 
XXXV.  IS;  xxxviii.  31  ;  Judg.  iv.  21,  22;  Jsa. 
sxxiii.  20;  liv.  2).  Hence,  to  dnve  a  pin,  or  to 
fasten  a  nail,  presents  among  the  Hebrews  an 
image  of  a  fixed  dwelling,  a  firm  and  stableabode 
(Isa.  xxii.  23).  And  this  image  is  still  frequent 
*iiiong  the  .^rabs,  as  shown  by  several  (juotatioiis 

"Ot.  II. 
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^fodnccd  by  CfSpnios,  m  his  Thesavy-us,  timlej 
this  word.  A  pni  or  nail  is  also,  by  a  furlhe? 
application  of  the  nietai>hov,  a|)plied  to  a  prince, 
on  whom  the  cuie  and  welfare  of  flio  stare  'le- 
pends  (Zecb.  x.  4),  wlinre  the  term  HJS,  comer 
stonCy  is  applied  to  the  came  person  denoted  by 
the  word  '  nail.'  All  these  allusions  will  seeiu 
very  plain,  if  we  lieur  in  mind  the  leading  sensa 
of  the  word,  as  referring  to  thore  large  nails,  or 
pnis,  or  cramp."!,  used  in  ai)|,i?c;i4ioiis  i\  quirincj 
>;reat  strength,  being  driven  into  walls,  or  iisto 
the  gt'ound. 

2.  ni'lODO  mismeroth,  wliiclt,  wifli  some 
variations  of  form,  is  acplied  to  ordinary  and 
ornamental  nails.  It  always  occurs  in  tlie  plural,' 
and  is  the  word  which  we  find  in  I  Chron.  sxii.  .3; 
2  Chron.  iii.  9  ;  Isa.  xli.  7  ;  .Ter.  x.  4  ;  Eccles.  xij. 
1 1.  The  last  of  these  texts  involves  a  very  signi- 
ticant  riroverbial  applicalioti— '  The  words  of  ths 
wise  are  as  nails  infixed,'  &c.,  that  is,  '  tliey  cink 
deep  ink)  the  heart  of  man.'  The  golden  naib  of 
<he  temple  are  denoted  by  this  word. 

NAIN  (Na'ff),  a  town  of  T^ilestinc,  mentloneil 
Old y  in  the  New  Testament,  as.  tlse  place  whera 
Jesus  raised  the  v.'iduw's  son  lo  life  (Luke  'vii. 
11-17).  Eusebius  aiiii  Jerome  (O.'20?;ia«f.  e.  v. 
Kaim)  describe  il  as  not  far  from  Eiidor.  As  ita 
name  has  always  bcevt^iireserved,  it  was  recognised 
l)y  the  crusaders,  aiuWlis  been  often  noticed  by 
travellers  up  fo  tlie  pri'sent  day.  It  liM  no'.v 
dwindled  to  a  sraall  hamlet  called  Ncin,  which 
is  situated  about  three  miles  S.  by  W.  i'lvva^ 
Mount  Tabor.  j 

NAIOTH  (nM3  ;  Sept.  Nr.vdS),  a'plac'i!  in  0? 
near  ilamah,  v/hcre  Samuel  abode  wiib  his  dis- 
ciples (1  Sam.  xix.  13,  19,  22„  23;  -\s._  i). 
Naioth  does  not  appear  to  have  beer,  a  distinct 
town  or  village  ;  and  we  are  willing  to  accept  tha 
explanation  of  It.  Isaiah  and  ntlier  Jewish  ccre- 
meiitators,  who  state  that  liamali  was  ihe  name  cf 
ft  hill,  and  iMaioth  of  the  ])lace  upon  it.  In  tliLil 
case  Kaioth  must  be  ii'^eil  on  fh.e  same  grounds 
which  determine  Ihe  site  of  Kumah. 

N.\KED.  The  word  D'IIJJ  crom^  rendered 
•naked'  in  our  Biiiles,  does  n(,t  in  tnany  ])lace3 
mean  absolnfe  nakedness.  It  has  this  nieaniii-.j 
in  such  passages  as  Job  i.  21;  Eccles.  v.  15  ;_ 
Mlc.  i.  S;  Amos  ii.  16.  Hut  in  other  ])laces  it' 
means  one  who  is  ragged  or  poorly  clad  (1  Joh». 
xxi.  7;  Isa.  Iviii.  "7),  in  (he  ■  fame  sense  a3 
yv^vos  in  James  ii.  I'l;  which  does  not  indeed 
differ  from  .1  familiar  application  of  the  word 
'  naked  '  among  ourselves.  A  more  peculiar  and 
Oriental  sense  of  the  word  i.s  tliat  in  which  i4 
is  applied  to  oije  who  has  laid  aside  his  ioosa 
outer  garment,  and  goes  about  in  his  tunic. 
When,  fherefbre,  Saul  is  described  as  having  laiti 
down  •  iiak*d  '  (1  .Sam.  xix.  24),  we  are  to  under, 
sland  that  he  had  laid  aside  his  flowing  outer  7-)be, 
by  which  his  rank  was  most  hidicated,  and  was 
therefore  a  king  'naked'  or  undressed;  and  iii 
was  thus  that  Jsaiali  went  'naked'  an<l  barefocf: 
(Isa.  XX.  2  ;  comp.  John  xxi.  7).  The  point  of  ths 
exiiressioii  may  be  the  better  apprehended  when  wo 
mention  tiiat  persons  in  their  own  houses  freely 
lay  aside  their  outer  garment,  and  appear  in  the)!" 
tunic  and  girdle;  but  ihis  i.?  uiulres.!,  and  they- 
would  count  it  improper  to  appear  abroad,  or  t(j 
see  comijany  tu  their  own  house,  without  the  cutet 
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rob*.  Tn  f;icf.  our  use  of  (lie  word  *  iiTidresg  '  tn 
denote  not  nakedijess,  as  it  would  lltfially  iiriplv, 
but  a  dr*'ss  less  tliari  ihat  wliic!)  we  coiisider  fiiW 
and  complete,  concsptnids  very  exactly  to  tliis 
eigiiificaliori  of  Ilie  word. 

The  mctgplKJrical  uses  of  (be  word  in  Scriptiiie 
are  too  obviaiis  to  require  explanation. 

NAMES,  PROPER,  cliidly  of  (he  Old  Testii- 
inciit.  It  is  so  interesting,  as  well  as  useful, 
10  know  (he  original  signification  of  proper  names, 
that  a  careful  investigatimi  of  their  nature  liiis 
many  advantages.  The  cliief  use,  however,  v.liich 
accrues  from  an  accurate  knowledge  of  tliem  is, 
that  wo  are  by  their  means,  enabled  to  attain  a 
more  lively  apprehension  of  the  truth  of  ancieii(> 
history. 

Witiiout  doubt  many  parts  of,  this  subject  .ira 
very  obscure,  as  pro])er  naraes  aie  so  often  only 
fiie  sKitteied  and  decayed  ruins  of  a  disfiH:t  age. 
lUii.  as  soon  as  we  take  a  more  animated  view  of 
all  t'le  relics  that  have  been  preserved  to  us,  and 
com()are  (iiem  more  cautiously  with  the  customs 
«)f  other  nations,,  we  are  able  to  discern  their  m:)re 
general  and  important  features  at  least,  with 
leasonable  certainty. 

There  are  two  chief  classes  of  pro])er  names, 
those  cf  men,  and  tliose  of  every  (iiing  besides 
man,  as  beasts,  places,  and  festivals.  Those  of 
the  latter  class  are  mucU  more  dural)le  in  tlieir 
form,  as  man  alone  is  alvvays  changing;  they  are 
dso  iinjjortant  for  history,  and  it  is  desirable  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  pissible,  llieir  original  signiti- 
caiibi..  But  the  projjer  nam;'s  of  (he  changcaliie 
racca  of  men  are  in  a  niiicii  higher  degree  those 
i;j  wliich  history  rellects  itself  in  its  >'icissirniles ; 
they  also  constitute  the  more  numerous  class. 
For  tiirse  reasons,  we  confine  ourselves  at  jircsent 
io  the  proper  names  of  men,  as  it  is  beyond  our 
present  scojje  to  treat  the  entire  sulijcct. 

The  firsf^fact  that  strikes  us,  on  a  general  view 
rf  (hern  all,  is,  that  the  ancient  Hebrews'  always 
retained  the  greatest  simplicity,  in  the  use  of 
Xiam(!s.  In  reality,  (here  is  always  otdy  one 
SMigle  name  which  distinguishes  a  person.  Where 
it  is  nectasaiy,  the  name  of  the  falhei-  is  added  ; 
somelimea  tliat  of  (he  mother  instead,  in  case  she 
iuppens  (O'  be  more  celebrated  ;'■'  or  (he  line  of 
descent  is  traced  farther  back,  often  to  ilie  Aiurth 
jreneration,  or  even  farther.  Mere  epithets,  like 
*  David  the  king,'  '  Isaiali  the  propi-ict,'  always 
express  the  actual  and  sigiiificant  dignity  of  a 
nnan.  ■  Tiie  instances  in  which  a  person  receives 
■tworiames  alternately,  as  Jacob-Israel,  Gideon- 
•Jerubbaal  (.fudg.  vi.-ix.),  are  casual  and  rare, 
land  are  not  to  be  ascribed  to  a  general  custom 
■of  tile  ])eoiile.  On  comparing  the  mode  in  which 
Hhe  Arabs  use  proper  names  we  discover  a  striking 
•difference.  With  (iiem,  every  man  of  any  itn- 
ixjriaiice  always  receives,  besides  his  proper  name 
.and  p'rhaps  nickname,  a  praenomen  (Kiiiije), 
-which  might  be  most  fittingly  called  the  nairxe  of 
■compliment,  or  domestic  name,  as  it  deno(C3  the 
irnan  under  the  special  relation  of  father,  as  Abu 
£aid,  '  fuller  of  Zaid  ;'  and,  in  addition  to  these, 
t.  rsame  of  honour  for  (he  world — Hhi<-,h  at  least 
■h.os  prevailed  generally  since  the  time  of  the  Ab- 


*  TTie  tliree  heroic  brothers,  Joab,  Abicliai, 
•nrf  .'Vsaet.  are  always  called  aRcr  tUcir  niotuer 
^f^OJa  [i  Chr^n.  it.  \5'y 
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IiassJde.',  and  which  usually  exalts,  in  pompnus 
terms,  the  persiin  in  reiaCum  Io  veligi.ui  (.is  ^.alah- 
eddlii,  *  the  welfare  of  religion  '  i,  or  to  the  sfiite 
(as  i>aif  ediaula,  '  ihs  swovd  of  the  sj.ife").  In 
this  the  Aiabs  a'e  absolntrly  a  modern  (Kniple, 
and  overvalue  externals  as  much  ^islhe  Eniopeans 
of  liie  piesent  day.  Ho.v  n>ucl»  more  simple 
were  the  Hebiews  dining  (he  most  tlninisiiing 
period  of  (lieir  history  !  For,  in  tins  respect  al.*.), 
the  usiige  of  names  is  only  an  ei  iilence  irl  t!ie  pre- 
doujinant  custonis  and  views  of  whole  periods. 

When  we,  tlien,  consider  proper  n.lmes  wiih 
reference  to  tlie  grand  disiincti.in  of  >iine.'>,  v/e 
are  able  to  dis-;over  in  their  varying  use  tieailv 
the  same  three  jieriods  a.)  those  which  niaik  the 
history  of  this  people  in  all  other  respects.  Tue.^^ 
are  the  tlnte.  periods  vvhicU  uie  uhist  sin>p!y  de- 
fined by  the  three  dilferent  names  of  (he  naliui* 
which  j)revailed  in  each:  tiie  Hehreics.  .i?-  tI«orr 
were  called  in  t-arly  times,  gradually  adopleil 
the  name  of  Israelites  in  the  middle  peiioii,  ami 
exchanged  this  name,  iti  the  third,  for  that  «( 
Jews.  It  is  a  remark. d)!e,  fmt  nevertheless  true, 
coincidence  that,  just  as  the  name  of  the  nation 
varies  in  these  three  periods,  the  colour  of  the 
liames  of  individuals  clianges  in  like  manner, 
according  to  (he  diil'erent  te.ndencies  character- 
izing t!;e  times.  I 

I.  [n  the  Hrst  period,  which,  for  re-asons  ad- 
duced belov/,  v.'e  here  limit  bUjthe  commence- 
ment of  (he  iMo^.iic  religion,  we  afb  able  tu  sea 
the  whole  process  according  'to  whii;h  names  ara 
formed  among  this  people  :  tlse  distinct  character 
^•of  (he  formation  of  names  which  was  establisheil 
in  this  primitive  time,  continues  essentially  the 
same  in  the  succeeding  period,  while  ti.e  elemeota 
of  which  names  are  formed  underpo  a  partial 
change.  For  this  rqasoriy  we  may  e'.x  plain  the 
laws  of  this  formation  ni;!erm3  of  merely  general 
application. — Now  names  aie  either  simple  or 
cumponnd  words,  or  also  words  wl'.ich  arise  froru 
either  of  these  kinds  6//  derivation. 

1.  'V\\c  simple  ocLmcs  exist  in  great  abnnil.viice  v 
and  tlii'ir  signillcatiuii,  as  to  the  mere  word  itself^ 
is  generally  eviilent :  as'^T,  'judge;'  T'r'.  'I't- 
Latin    dexter,    an    ancient    name,    jiccorunig    to 

Gen.  xlvi.  10,  1  Chion.  ii.  27;  "riN"^,  'desired,' 
'  also  an  ancieiiT  name  according  (u  G;ni.  xlvi.  1", 
cf.  xxxvi.  37;  "13^..  '  hVro,"  1  Kings  iv.  19. 
Thus  most  of  them  e.\press  an  honoi'irable  sense; 
although  e.>camj)!c5  are  not  wanting  ol  the  <lirect 

contrary,  as  ^^V,  '  crooked,"  2  Sam.  xxiii.  20, 
With  what  ease  also  feminine  words  become 
names  for  men,  is  shown  by  cases  like  '^'^,  '  vul- 
ture,' 2  .Sam.  iii.  7,  xxi.  S  ;  cf.  (len.  xxxvi.  21  ; 
HDV,  '  dove,'  which  are  just  as  a|)p!i<:able  (o 
men  as  the  mnsculine  PJ-'-lt^,  *  fox,'  1  Chrifn.  vii. 
30.  Diminutives,  which  are  so  frequently  used 
as  jiroper  names  by  the  Arabs,,  are  rare  among 
the  Hebrews  ;    tint  are  by  no   n-eans  wanting,  a9_ 

is  proved  by  fPnT  or  P-13T,  the  name  of  the 
son  of  Jacob,  and  linn*,  or  jinn^.tlie  name  ot 
the  singer  of  David.  All  those  names  which 
are  formed  with  a  prefixed  jod  are  to  tie  consi- 
dered as  especially  ancient,  because  this  nominal" 
formation  became  entiiely  obsolete  in  the  la.-*- 
jjj'aage,  anil  recurs  almost  only  in  j. roper  takasa* 
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OS  is  sJiown  not  only  bv  the  well-Uiin-ivn  names, 
apjT,  P,D1\  m^iT,  pn'^',  but  aho  by  a  immbcr 
af  less  common  otieSj  as  31iJ'\  Num.  xxvi.  2i  ; 
:>,'T  I  ChroH.  iv.  21  i  tlh^l  iv.  34;  {3^^, 
w.  13;  -inV^,  Exod.  vi.  18;  ")n3\  2  Sam- 
V.  15;  n.jDN  Num.  xiii.  6,  1  Chron.  vii.  SS ; 
DHT,  1  Sam.  i.  1,  1  Chron.  viii.  27  ;  and  others. 
There  is  an  ancient  adject ive-prulmg,  that  in  utn 
vr  6m,  winch  has  fixi-'t!  itself  most  firmly  in 
proper  names,  as  DTnX,  1  Cliroii.  iv.  0;  D^|, 
Ezra  ii.  48;  □''"ID,  ihe  sister  of  Moses,  and 
0'"lii''13.  his  son;  bnp3.  2  Sam.  xix.  CR.  which 
not  only  exists  also  in  the  form  DiniDS,  Jer.  Jilii. 
17,  but  in  inD2,  2  Sam.  sis.  41,  according  to 
customary  clianges.  We  are  c.nxii;us  not  to 
i^atigiie  the  reader  by  such  philological  observa.- 
ftons,  but  we  can  assure  him  that  a  deeper  in- 
vesfijration  into  these  apparently  deaa  eubjccts 
'vill  lead  to  the  discovery  of  m.uch  that  illus- 
trales  the  ancient  language  and  custcnis  cf  the 
,]  leopie. 

2.  The  compound  natpes,  however,  ere  mere 
•ftr.]iorlant  for  history^  ^biecause  they  e::pres3  more 
complete  and  distin(;t '  ideas  than  the  simple 
names.  Some  of  thetit  ifre  altogether  isolated,  as 
Dny£,  properly  '  serjient's  mouth,'  the  (jratjdson 
vf  Aaron;  "i^^^^^,  the  eon  of  Jacob;  OholiaK 
Exod.  xxxi.  6,  '  father's  tent,'  a  name  resembling 
«!ie  Greek  Patrocles.  But  most  of  them  bear  a 
general  resemblance  to  eacli  oilier,  and  follow  in 
cnoals  certain  dominant  opinions  and  customs; 
nnd  these  last  are  what  we  must  particularly 
consider  here.  ' 

A  great  number  of  them  owe  their  origin  to  the 
relations  of  the  house,  as  the  sense  of  tha  first 
vrord  of  the  compound  shows.  Most  of  these  have 
«.he  word  abi,  '  father,'  for  their  first  member,  as 
Abiezcr,  Abital,  Abigail.*  The  prevalent  opinion 
simuiig  modern  scholars  f  resjiecting  this  class 
3s  \.\\\Lt  they  are  really  epithets,  wiiich  have  after- 
vards,  as  it  were  casually,  become  proper  names  ; 
tiiat  Abigail,  for  example,  is  literally  '  father 
tif  joy,'  or  '  whose  father  is  jo  ,'  that  this  meana 
cheerful^  and  thus  became  a  proper  name ;  and 
h\  proi)f  they  appeal  to  the  Arabic  language,  in 
v.lilcii  such  periphrases  with  a6i  are  common.  In 
ivality,  however,  this  assumption  is  extremely  un- 
certain and  emineous.  The  Arabic  undoubtedly 
(Missesses  a  vast  number  of  such  names,  as  Abul- 
M.i'ali,  'the  father  of  dignities,'  «'.  e.  the  vei;e- 
ra-Lle;  Abul-liusni,'  the  father  of  beauty,'  i.  e.  the 
f ipiicock  ;  Abul-hussalni, '  the  lather  of  the  little 
tUrtress,'  i.e.  the  fos,  who  lives  in  holes;  Abu- 
vAijuba,  '  the  father  of  Job,'  i.e.  the  camel,  be- 
cause it  is-  as  j)atient  as  Job.  But  such  names, 
vhich   may  be  formed  ad  libitum,  by  hundreds, 

*  This  abi  was,  without  doubt,  gradually 
el.oHened  to  ab,  as  is  proved  by  132S^  l>eside 
*)j^3i>5,  1  Sam.  xiv.  60,  2  Sam.  ii.  8,  and  by 
many  other  examples.  The  further  softening  of 
this  ab  to  cb  is  only  possible  when  a  j  follows  it, 
as  ->nUK,  1  Sam.  xxii.  20 ;  «D>n«,  I  Chron. 
»u  8,  22,  beside  the  older  form  S]DK*2«,  Exod. 
-Ei.  24. 

i  Vta  iostaiice,  Gesesius  in  h\s  Thesaurus, 
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bcicng  sn  Arabic  rather  ro  the  astificial,  oRpn  to 
tiie  sportive,  and    getierally  also  to  the   lafrr,  lan- 
guage, and  wore  not  possible  until  the  Arabs  had 
adopted  the  custom  of  always  using  a  prscnomeHj 
cr  diinicstic  name — t)ie  abovementioned  Kuiije — 
in  addition  to  the  chief  name.     As  soon  as  ever 
it   becaine   customary   to   give   <>.  man   a  double 
t'esignatlon — liis   real  name,  and    the  more  fami- 
liar, often  6])ortive,  domestic  name — this  custom 
was  gradually  transf^erred  to  other  subjects,  and 
then   these    in    themselves   extraordinary  ciicurr.' 
locutury    liamfo    arose."       But    such     (h^mestic 
names  vcve   never   in    use   among   the  Kebrewa 
— nay,  more,  such  rieriphrastic  names   v«itii  all 
do  not  even   occur    in    tlieir  poetic  dictior.  ;  as 
the   only   passage  ivhich  could   be   adduced    i:i 
favour  of  it  (Job  xvii.  1-1)  is  not,  vAwa  taken  in 
its  true  sense,  at   all   an   instance   in  point.     To 
call  the  camel   '  father  of  Job'   is  undcuiablj.a 
hind  of  spot tivB  riam?^ :  and  are  we   to  a-ssjime 
that    this  jesting    custom    prevailed   among    the 
primitive  Hebrews?     Thus  we  have  h-vre  another 
striking  example  cf  the  danger  attending  euper- 
(icial  cor.oparisoiis  of  Arabic  with   Hebrew;  fos 
this  view  never  could  have  bee.n  formed  by  thoce 
who  wera  intimately  acquainted    with  the  trea- 
cuFCS  of  Arabic  literature. f     I  believe,  oti   the 
corrtrary,  that   the    first  member  of   si:ch   com- 
jKiutitls  did   indeed,  in  Ihe  early  times  in  which 
they  were  first  foimed,  really  denote  nothing  but 
ihe  father  of  the  son  who  is  named  in  the  si'coiiti 
nifimher;  but  tliat  subsequently,  for  a  particular 
reason,  they  were  employed  only  to  deiiote  a  kinj 
of  digtiitv.     If  we  compare  the  numerous  genea- 
logical   vegiEters    in    the    books    of  Chronicles, 
which,  d:y  as  they  are,  yet  contain  much  that  13 
instructive,  we  find  that  a  man  is  often  caileil 
the  father,  that  is,  tlie  lord,  of  a  town  or  village, 
as   '  Ashchur  the  father   of  Teqoa,'    t  Chron.  ii. 
29;  '  Mesha,  the  father  of  2if,'  ver.  42;  '  Msi-Mi, 
the    father    of   Beth-zur,'  ver.  4S ;  '  Sliobal,  th«» 
father  of  Qlrjathjearim,'   ver.  5(i,  &c.     in   these 
cases    the    meaning   cannot   be  doubtful,  as  the 
second  member  always  signifies  a  place  ;  but  this 
is  at  the  same  time  a  genuine  Hebrew  custom, 
which    will    hardly    be  found   among   the  other 
Semitic  nations.    As  soon,  then,  as  it  had  become 
ciisfomavy  to  use  the  word  '  father'  to  denote  a 
kind  of  dignity  in  the  family  and  in  the  nation, 
it  was  easy  to  prefix   this  short  word,. as  a  mere 
term  of  honour,  to  any  name  by   way  of  <iistin- 
guishing  the  elelest  or  the  favourite  son.     Several 
cogent  arguments  favour  this  view.     First,  it  can 
almost  always  be  proved,  even  from  our  present 
scanty   documents,  that  the  second   member  of 
euch  compound   names  was  also  used,  by  itself, 

'*  See  a  leameil  article  on  the  Kunje,  by  Kose- 
garten,  in  the  Zeitsckrifi  fiir  das  Morgenland, 
i.  297,  sq. ;  in  which  he  has  only  neglected  to 
insist  sufficiently  en  the  fact,  that  abu  originally 
denoteil  t!ie  actual  father  of  tlie  son  mentionea 
in  the  second  member. 

■)•  We  could  more  easily  admit  such  a  mela 
phorical  sense  in  the  compounds  with  son,  sine* 
O  is  really  often  used  in  a  liiguly  msfaphcrical 
eense.  Bathsheba'  is  certainly  not  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Sheba',  2  Sam.  xi.  3.  Such 
compound  names  with  son^  however,  are,  osj  the 
whole,  rare,  and  are  cclj  fciicid  in  eome  frG-queacy 
in  1  Kings  iv.  ?.  s«i< 
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BS  R  proper  name,  as  Dan  beside  Ahi'ddni^'KuTh. 
I.  Il;  Ezer,  1  Chrou.  vii.  21,  Neli  iii.  IVt.  heside 
Ahicsrr ;  Asaph  \ye!i\'\e  Abiasaph  or  Ebjri'.iaph  ; 
Nndah,  Exod.  vi.  23,  lieside  Ahhiadab  ;  Noam 
OT  Noam,  I  Clirur..  iv.  15,  beside  Abinoam ; 
Jathar  or  Jelher,  a  very  common  name,  biside 
JSbjntkar ;  ni'.y,  tlicy  are  even  found  in  tlie  same 
famdj',   as   Ahiner  or   Ahner,  the    son   of  Ntr, 

1  Sam.  xjv.  50,  2  Sain.  ii.  8.  M.irejiver.  tliis 
exjilalns  how  otljer  words  of  relalionship  are  {jre- 
ft'xed  in  the  same  way  ;  the  latter  nieml)er  is 
always  a  word  which  was  originally  a  proper 
name,  whicli  is  only  multiplied  by  means  of 
these  litlle  prefixes,  and  in  «>hich  we  indeed  no 
longer  discern  why  father  is  the  word  pretixed  in 
«jne  instance,  and  brother  that  in  anotlier.  Acid, 
i.  e.  '  brother,'  is  often  prefixed  in  tlii'i  jnatiner  ; 
thlis,  the  one  v/as  called  Ram,  1  Chron.  ii.  9, 
xXv.  27,  Ruth  iv.  19;  tlie  other  Abirum,  Num. 
xvi.  I  ;  and  the  third  Achh-am,  Num.  xxvi.  3S. 
Ackinoam,  Achiezcr,  and  others  of  this  sort,  are 
eaaily  accounted  for.  Chamu,  i.  e.  '  brothw  in 
law,'  is  rarely  so  used  ;  as  Chamtdal  at  Chamital, 

2  Kings  xxiv.  18,  Jer.  Iii.  1  ;  beside  Abital, 
2  Sam.  \i\.  4.  Under  this  class  we  may  aiso 
include- C'^K,  '  man,'  with  which  several  names 
are  comj^unded.  As  the  Hebrews  had  a  8im)>le 
tiame,  Hiid  or  Hod,  i.  e.  '  splendour,'  (cf.  Jehu- 
dah),  ]  Chron.  vii.  37,  and  an  Abihud,  \  Chron. 
viii.  3,  and  Achi/nid,  Num.  xxriv.  27,  so  algo 
they  formed  an  Isheh')d,  1  Chron.  vii.  18  ;  as 
they  hail  an  Ahitub  and  Ackitob,  so  also  an 
ishtob,  2  Sam.  x.  6  ;  and  as  there  was  an  ancient 
name  Chur,  '  free,'  lyho  is  mentioned  in  Kxod. 
xvii.  10  as  a  friend  of  Moses,  so  Ash-chur*'  ap- 
pears as  a  relative  of  the  family  of  Chur,  I  Cln-un. 
iv.  5,  comp.  ver.  l.         « 

Another,  but  a  emallei,  clasa  consists  of  names 
conijwunded  with  DJ?,  '  people,'  resembling  the 
many  Greek  comj)ositions  with  AcwJx  and  Sri/j.os ; 
and  i'lst  as  in  Greek  55/uos  is  placed  first  or  last 
(Deni:)stheiie8,  Aristodemos),  so  also  Dy  is  at  one 
time  found  in  the  first,  and  at  another  in  the 
JJast  place  ;  only  that,  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  Semitic  language,  the  sense  of  one  of  these 
pnsilioiis  is  exacily  the  reverse  of  the  other.  It 
Js  im|jnrtaiit,  however,  to  remaik  lieie  fli.it  in 
this,  just  as  in  tiie  former  class,  one  member  is 
^eneially  a  word  which  is  useil  by  itself  as  a 
proper  name  ;  tliat  here,  tlierefore,  instead  of  a 
reference  to   the  mere   family,  a  wider  jegard  to 


*  There  is  no  doubt  that  tliis  (ish,  as  also  rsh, 
in  7y5y'^'  ^  Chron.  viii.  33,'  is  an  abbreviation 
of  ish.  No  words  are  more  liable  to  such  graiiual 
Khorteiiings  th?n  proper  names,, esj)ecially  those  of 
longer  compass.  Even  Abi,  above  explained,  has 
Iieen  sometimes  sliortened  to  t,  in  consequence 
«)f  its  fre()uent  use,  as  is  shown  by  conijiaring 
*l*J?''!!*'  "''"^■'^  occurs  twice  in  Num.  xxvi.  30, 
with  the  Abiezer  of  Josh.  xvil.  2,  Judg.  vi.  11  ; 
and  we  must  explain  the  few  other  names  of  this 
kind  in  the  same  way,  such  as  IDJT'K,  Exod. 
vi.  22;  "pnrX,  1  Kings  xvi.  31;  and  "!i:iD''X, 
I  Sam.  iv.  21.  In  the  last  passage  there  is  an 
allusion  to  Ihe  sense  without,  whicli  ^64  considered 
per  ««  may  express ;  but  the  only  conclusion 
*n>m  this  is,  f'oat  tliis  .sotinil  had  already,  iu  &ome 
camos'  auQ'eied  that  change  constantly. 
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tlie  wlioie  people  'preva?!-..  and  an  inJ'vicluai  w 
considered  with  relation  to  his  nation.  Thu»  the 
common  name  3"J3*?3j;,  Exod.  vi.  23,  the  Ger- 
man Edelvolk,  i.  e.  one  who  lielongs  to  the  noble 
{ifiople,  so  that  it  answers  to  the  Greek  Arisri>- 
demos  ;  "Tin'Oy,  Glanzvolk,  also  a  favouriie 
name,  which  would  be  Fhaitlrodemos  in  Greek  ; 
on  the  contrary,  DJJ'in^,  2  Sam.  iii.  5,  perhaps 
the  German  VoUihart,  the  Grepk  Dcmosthene.s  ^ 
D|;3n"},  Volkbreit ;  UV^T}).-'  Volkgrun,  whicli 
occurs  in  1  Chron.  ii.  44  as  the  name  of  a  placei 
but  which  inust  oiiginally  have  been  the  tiame 
of  the  founder  of  that  place.  As  all  these  coin- 
pcnnds  must  he  conceived  to  be  in  the  slate 
construct,  so  likewise  we  are  probably  to  take  the 
names  Qy^l*,  properly  'people's  increaser,'  a 
suitable  name  for  a  prince,  and  CyS^^ '  peojile'a 
turner'  or  '  leader;'  for,  as  was  observed  abovev 
the  simple  names  are  often  formed  with  a  jire- 
fixeil  jod ;  and  we  actually  tind  31B^  as  a 
simple  name,  in  Num.  xxvi.  29,  1  Chron.  vii.  1- 
Miist  of  the  compound  names,  however,  ratiisK 
endeavour  to  express  a  religious  sense,  and  there- 
fore often  contain  the  divine  name.  And  here 
we  at  the  same  time  find  a  new  law  of  formation  : 
as  these  compounds  are  intended  to  express  z 
complete  thought,  such  as  the  religious  sentimeuJ 
requires,  a  name  may  consist  of  an  entire  pro-" 
position  with  a  verl>,  but  of  course  in  as  brief  a 
cutnpass  as  possible ;  and  indeed  shorter  com- 
pounds are  made  with  a  veiti  than  with  a  passiva 

participle,  as  7N3n3  (in  the  New  Test.  Noflai'O'^A. 
properly  '  God-gave,'  i.  e.  whom  God  gave,  given 
by  God,  0£({5oToy  or  ©efiJajpoj)  sounds  shorter 
than  PK^3-in3  with  the  participle,  which  would 
certainly  express  the  same  sense.  But  as  the 
finite  verb,  as  also  any  other  predicate,  can  just: 
as  well  precede  as  follow,  accordingly  a  great 
freedom  in  the  position  of  the  divine  name  iiaa 
jirevalleii  in  this  class;  and  this  jieculiarity  is 
preserved,  in  the  same  case,  in  the  fiv' lowing 
period  :  but  indee<l  the  Greeks  use  AupoQcos  as 
well  as  eeSBwpos-  Thus,  7?>"ri3,  I  Chron.  ii.  U, 
or  J^37^J,  -ler.  xxxvi.  12.  The  two  naimes  are 
then  generally  assigned  to  two  dilFerent  persons  ; 
nevertheless,  both  combinations  may  form  name^ 

for  the  same  person,  as  ^K^Sy,  1  Chron.  iii.  5, 
and  t]y75>>  2  .Sam.  xi.  3,  belong  to  the  same 
individual.  Nov/,  as  compound  names  evidently 
became  very  general,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in 
the  infinite  multij)licatio:i  of  names  to  corre- 
spond with  the  inlhiitemi:ltifude  of  persons,  som<> 
proper  names  were  at  length  formed  which  solely 
consist  of  two  names  of  God  himself,  expressing, 
as  it  were,  the  iiiellably  holy  name  to  which  tiia 
pe;-son  <led!cate3  him.self,*  as  Abiel  and  I:liab, 
nay,  even  Elicl,  I  Chrou  v.  21,  viii.  20,  2  Chron. 

•  *  Names  of  this  sort  are  found  among  -all 
nations.  We  may  briefly  mention  that  there  arc? 
persons  with  the  Latin  name  .Sa/uafcr,  v/ith  tha 
German  ones,  Ileitand,  lierrgott,  and  that  a  well 
known  Dutch  orientalist  was  c-illed  Louis  da 
DieH.  The  impious  Seleucid,a5  took  tho  n~— /3 
TAcos  for  a  dillVrent  rcasoru. 
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SSvi.  13  A  vury  impiifant  question,  linwever. 
still  leiDaiiis  :  what divirie  iiaiiios  weie  tluis  used 
jr  the  failiest  times  uniil  fllnses?  We  find  tliiit 
El  was  llien  the  commonest,  and  Shaddui  less 
fiequeiit;  the  latter  is  jidy  found  in  '"^E^'ll^* 
*  lock  of  the  Almighty.  Num.  i.  G,  ii.  i'l,'-'  and 
nti'^JS^, '  people  of  the  AInsiglity,'  ver.  12;  still 
more  laiely  is  Hl^,  '  ro-k,"  itself  usetl  as  a  divine 
name,  as  ^IViTIQ.  Num.  i.  10,  which  is  almost 
equivalent  to  7SmD,  '  God  redeems."  If  we 
jiow  consider  ihat,  according  to  the  ancient  testi- 
mony in  Exod.  vi.  3,  the  name  Jahve  (Jehovah) 
WiLS  not  known  then,  tmt  that  the  only  other  name 
•jf  God  which  existed,  Ijeside  tlie  common  El  and 
i^lcj/iiDi,  was  the  rarer  and  more  awful  Shaddai, 
tiiese  historical  traces  v/Iiich  are  discovered  in 
jjrojKT  tianies,  accord  most  perfectly  with  that 
Btatement,  and  furnish  a  very  welcome  confirma- 
tion of  it. 

On  reviewing  this  whole  system  of  forming 
compound  names,  it  is  evident  sliat  tliey  at  length 
Ijecaine  very  common,  as  if  their  sounding  poinp  , 
was  considered  more  dignified  and  attractive; 
nevertheless,  llieir  chief  tendency  was  to  express 
8lie  tiirce  great  and  most  comprehensive  lelatuins 
in  which  a  man  can  stand,  namely,  Home, 
Peojjle,  and  God,  The  original  luxuriance  of 
all  language  again  gathered  itself  together  in 
names,  as  in  a  fruitful  soil;  and  accoidingly  there 
»vere  times,  even  within  the  historical  period,  in 
Evhicli  the  primitive  energies  of  all  language  were 
80  liissily  active  even  in  this  ajijiareutly  barren 
jTovince,  that  (sines  all  possible  comliinations 
»vere  attempted  in  order  to  make  an  infinitude  of 
names  for  the  inlinite  number  of  'lersons)  sncii 
names  Also  v/cre  /levised  as,  at  first  hearing,  were 
surprising,  as  K-in'3N,  properly  '  s(;lf-father,' 
tJiriyJJ,  *  self-ged,'  cwro666s,  a  name  vvhich  may 
Le  old,  although  it  is  only  now  found  in  the  book 
iif  Job  And  if  we  coin[iaie  lliis  Hebrew  mode 
jif  forming  comfwund  names  with  that  of  the 
trieeks  and  Aralis,  as  the  more  familiar  examples, 
»ve  find  this  remarkable  result,  although  it  har- 
monises with  many  other  phenomena;  namely, 
lhat  it  is  essentially  more  like  the  Greek  than 
!lie  Arab  mode;  otdy  that  the  Greeks  allude 
more  frequently,  in  their  nam;»,  to  the  people, 
ivliich  is  characteristic  of  the  wliole  of  Greek  life  ; 
•vliile  the  Arabs,  who  always  had  families  only, 
Imt  never  were  a  nation,  never  allude  to  tije 
iieople,  and  do  not,  in  composition,  possess  so 
great  freedom  in  the  position  and  juncture  of 
»vords. 

3.  Lastly,  many  proper  names  have  assumed 
tlie  derivative  syllable  -?,  or  ai  (which  ajjpears  to 

•  That  is,  '  who  seeks  protection  in  the  Al- 
mighty,' like  j^ioKpd.T-!js.  It  is  desirable  tocon- 
fine  the  force  of  the-/,  as  much  as  possible,  to 
lliat  of  a  mere  vowel  of  union,  because  the  uni- 
formity of  the  other  structures  of  names  i-equires 
if.  Tlieie  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  in  later 
times,  as  tiiis  union- vowel  became  lost  to  the 
comnion  larguage,  it  was  taken  as  the  8uf!ix 
of  the  first  person,  as  is  shown  by  tlie  newly- 
coined  poetical  name,  7^*  "^X, '  VVjth-me-is-God,' 
Prov.  ^xx.  1,  But  this  is  not  the  force  of  it 
BFiginally, 
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be  only  <lialeclically  dilTerent  from  -{,  and  b 
cliii'rty  frequent  in  the  later  periods);  and  \v» 
must  cerf.iinly  consider  that,  in  some  cases,  this 
syljable  may  pissibly  form  mere  iidjectives,  ant) 
therewith  simple  names,  as  'rijpN,  '  trueman,' 
from  njJN,  'truth,'  and  BarzilLu  *  Iron,'  o» 
'  Ironmaii,'  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Gileadita 
family.  Ezra  ii.  61  ;  2  Sam.  xvu.  27;  or  dial  il 
is  derived  from  a  place,  as  '"^lO.  Hos.  i.  I  ; 
1  Chron  vii.  36,  '  he  of  The  well,'  or,  he  of  a 
plai:e  known  as  the  well.  But  it  undoisbtedly 
very  often  also  expresses  a  genealogical  relatioir. 
like  the  Greek  ending  -tfi^s,  and  piesujiposes  n 
previous  projier  name  from  which  it  is  derived; 
thus  the  name  '"^IH,  1  Chion.  v.  14,  as  surely  pre- 
supposes the  aliove-rfieiitioned  Chur,  as  llw  GieesJ 
Pliilippides  does  Pliilippos,  and  as  Kctubai,  11 
Cinoii.  ii.  9,  tine  of  the  descendants  of"  Judalj,  is 
connected  witli  the  Ketub  in  iv.  I  1.'' 

Among  the  names  of  women,  theioldest  as  well 
as  the  simplest  wfiicb  are  foundt  are  actually 
only  suited  for  women,  as  Rachel,  '  Ewe;'  De- 
borah, 'Bee;'  Taniar,  'Palm-tree;'  Hannah^ 
*  Favour,'  the  mother  of  Samuel.  Those  whicli 
exjjiess  such  a  delicate  and  endearing  sense  as 
Qeren  Hapjmk,  '  box  of  eye-ointmenf,"  Job  xliJ. 
14,  and  n3'V?>n,  '  my  delight  is  in  her,'  2 
Kings  xxi.  1,  betray  that  they  were  forn)ed  in 
much  later  times  ;  for,  although  the  first  occurs 
in  the  book  of  Job,  which  sedulously  retains  aU 
archaism.s,  it  nevertheless  belongs  to  the  siinie 
date  as  the  latter,  il  appears  indeed  to  liiive 
been  customary,  at  an  early  period,  to  fornt 
names  for  women  from  those  of  men,  by  means 
of  the  feminine  tei.j.inafjnn  ;  as  n'5n.  2  Saia. 
iii.  4,  beside  'JPl,  Num.  z:£vi.  15  ;  T\^P'0.  i.e. 
Pia,  2  Kings  xxi.  19,  beside  Q^K'P,  Ems,  i 
Chron.  V.  13,  viii.  17,  and  ITPPE^,  Friedenke, 
Num.  xxiv.  11,  beside  TVChu,  Friedcrich.  iJiit 
we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  these  aro 
instances  of  simple  names  :f  no  single  example 
occurs  from  a  compound  man's  name.  As  the 
same  compound  names,  however,  are  sometimea 
used  both  for  men  and  women,  and  as  even  those 
very  names  are  applied  to  women,  which  could 
not  originally  have  been  applicable  to  any  but 
men,  as  Abigail,  Achinoam,  accordingly,  we 
must  assume  that  the  plastic  power  of  the  lan- 
guage had  already  exhausted  itself  in  this  lemole 
province,  and  that,  for  that  reason,  the  distinction 
of  the  feminine  was  omitted  ;  almost  in  the  same 
way  as  Sanscrit  and  Greek  adjectives  of  the  foiixi 

*  it  is  remarkable  that  the  genealogical  rela- 
tion appears  to  be  sometimes  expressed  by  the 
mere  T\'  of  motion,  as  n3pj|^  1  Chron.  iv.  36, 
which"  would  be  equivalently  expressed  by  a 
German  name  Zu-Jaxob ;  nVKlK^\  De  Israel^ 
1  Chion.  XXV.  14,  cf.  ver.  2;  and  most  distinctly 
ill  nj'^BtJ'n,  '  reckoned  to  Dan,'  Neh.  viii.  4  ; 
of.  HK'ipiK';  in  1  Chron.  jcxv.  4. 

f  Or  of  those  also  in  which  the  masctiline  has 
already  dropped  the  second  member:  for  C-hariatj} 
and  Zabdi,  as  is  showa  below,  are  sfiortened  froa 
Chananjabi  Zabdija;!) 
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rjlia^usy,  (vrvx^s,  are  not  aLle  to  dlstlngntsli  the 
feminine  in  form, 

II.  This  is  the  wliole  principle  which  regulates 
the  formation  of  Hebrew  names,  both  as  it  mani- 
fests itself  in  the  earliest  tunes,  and  as  it  extenils 
into  the  succeeding  j^criods,  in  which  it  receives 
new  impulses,  and  undergoes  moditications  of 
colonr  but  not  of  substance. 

For  if  we  inquire  what  new  element  tlie  Mosaic 
period  introduced  into  names,  we  find  that,  on 
the  whole,  it  is  only  the  intiuence  of  Ibe  new 
religion  which  manifests  itctlf  in  the  stronijest 
characters,  and  causes  extrc^ordinary  innovations. 
It  b  iiot  in  the  Psalms  only  and  otber  books  that 
we  discover  how  deeply  fliis  religion  affected 
men ;  we  may  alro  infer  it  from  tlie  names  which 
became  current  in  tliat  period.  Nay,  it  is  only 
these  words  of  common  life  which  render  it 
evident  to  our  senses  with  what  a  power-  tiiis 
religion  penetrated  ajl  the  (le])ths  of  the  national 
mind,  and  how  eeajously  every  man  in  Israel 
endeavoured  '.  to  glory  in  tluj  name  of  Jahve,* 
according  to  the  words  of  the  propliet,  Isa.  xliv. 
6;  cf.  Ps.  cv.  3. 

Ae  tlte  whole  national  life  was  renovated  by  so 
influential  a  new  religion,  the  mode  of  giving 
names  returned  to  its  primitive  state,  since  not 
only  v/ere  new  names  created,  but  entire  sen- 
tences, of  the  shortest  com])ass,  expressing  ths 
mighty  tlioughfs  which  agitati'd  the  times,  were 
also  applied  as  names.*  Thus  especially  in  the 
times  in  which  the  Mosaic  religion  exercised  a 
more  vivid  intiuence,  names  v/eve  formed  of  entire 
sentences,  in  which  some  of  its  most  an'ecting 
truths  are  expressed,  E3  IDn  nC'-V,  '  mercy-is- 
tecompensed,'  1  Chron.  iii.  20 ;  'JjilvK,  *  to- 
Jahve-are-minc-eyes'  (as  if  it  were  derived  froin 
hymns  like  Vs.  cxxiii.),  1  Chron.  iv.  36,  vii.  8, 
viii.  20  ;f  K/.ra  x.  22,  27;  Nehenj.  xii.  41; 
riM.Tin,  '  praise-ye-Jah'  (fn')m  well-known  pas- 
sages of  the  Psalms),  1  Chron.  iii.  24,  Ezra  ii. 
40  ;  t  as  a  name  cf  a  woman,  *3iB7>'lJ'!'' '  ^ive- 
ghadovz-thou-that-secst-me'  (God),  1  Chron.  iv.  3. 
But  wc  8eem  to  have  the  words  of  a  great  prophet 
distributed  in  nanica  of  caveral  relations,  when 
we' Grid  the  words — 

s.  e. '  1  have  given  great  and  exalted  aid. 
Have  spoken  oracleo  in  abundance ' 
fwTiich    evidently   contain  a  verse   such    as   an 
ancient  propliecy  might  begin  with),  applied  to 
the  five  musical  sons  of  Hemr.H — Giddalti  (ezsr), 
Itomamliezcr,  Malloti,   Hotlih\  Machazioth,    1 

*  Similar  instanr^s"  occurred  in  England  ia 
the  seventeenth  century.  . 

f  In  this  "place  we  find  ''Jj;^'?S,  which  the 
Masoretes  point  Elienai ;  but  tliis  would  nut 
produce  any  sense,  and  a  1  has  evidegtly  been 
omitted.    The  Sept.  reads  'EXiwyei,  which  is  right. 

J  The  heavier  pronunciation  Hoddvjah  seems 
to  be  designedly  preferred  to  Hod'jah,  because 
Undujah  would  easily  pass  over  into  Hodijjah, 
tv.yich  would  give  a  difierent  sense.  Tliero  is 
only  one  other  similar  example,  n**K'1%  1  Chron. 
JU.  43,  the  meaninjj  of  which  is  obzcqre. 
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Chron.  xxv.  4,  cf.  ver.  26,  2S-31.  Tli!.-)  Is  r*i.tlf" 
a  remavkable  example.  We  also  once  find,  in 
Isa.  vii.,  a  particular  rejjresentation  of  the  mcida 
in  which  &uch  nam»3  as  Hheurjashuh  and  Irr-- 
viaiiHvl  aro!-e  in  real  life. 

But  it  was  chielly  only  the  name  of  God  in 
this  religion,  Jahve,  whicli  was  employed  iu  the 
furmatiun  of  names  (in  the  same  way  as  the 
earlier  ilivine  names  were) ;  and  it  is  sl'ortoned. 
when  it  coiiititufes  the  l2.st  member  of  the  nam?, 
to  jiihu,  or,  still  more,  to  -jah,  and,  wlien  it  is 
the  (irst  member,  to  Jclv'i-,  orVo-.  In  thi.s  usage 
it  occurs  with  inlinite  freqr.ency  (the  older  name 
Shaddai  becoming  obsolete,  and  El  alone  con-*' 
tinuing  in  r.se),  w!sle  tiie  ()tii{';-  member  of  the 
name  often  retains  tlie  ."same  form  a^  in  the  pri- 
mitive limes,  e.fj.  n'^J,  like  13,  and  1j'3^?-  TI;e 
motlier  bf  Moses,  Jokkbed,  Esod.  vi.  20,  is,  ac» 
cording  to  all  traces,  the  first  whose  name  be'-rs 
evide-.ice  of  the  worship  of  tlii  j  God  (wliich  is  an 
exceedingly  important  lest  niony  to  tlie  truth  cf 
thi  whole  iiisfory,  but  we  cannot  pursue  the 
siihject  farther  Iwre) ;  and  it  is  a  beiuitiful  in- 
cident that  Moses,  with  his  own  mouth,  changed 
llie  name  of  Ids  most  valiant  wairior  Hoihea, 
i.  e.  '  Helji!'  into  Jehoskdi,  a.  e.  'Godhel]);'  as 
Muharomed,  in  like  manner,  gave  some  of  hia 
followers  names  conformable  to  his  new  religion. '^^ 

The  frequency  of  such  compositions  with  tlia 
name  of  Jahve  may  l>e  estimated  liy  the  al)bre» 
viatioiia  whicli  sometimes  become  customary  iia 
such  names.  Thus  ••ir.^3''S,  or  ^.l^S'S  (as  it  la 
occasionally  pointed),  h  not  only  rtjioriened  tra 
njD/p.  but  to  nyD,  Judg.  2 vii.  5, '9- 13,  cf.  ver. 
1,4;  2  Chron.  xviii.  14,  cf.  ver.  7- 13  ;  in  wliich 
manner  we  are  also  to  explain  the  name  of  tho 
well-known  minor  prophet.  Thus  also  tlie  com* 
nion  nanifi  for  men  and  wtmen,  A bijdhmn  Abija^ 
is  once  shortened  to  Abi,  2  Kings  xviii.  2.  v" 
Tlicie  are,  however,  tv/o  cases  which  are  not  to  be 
confounded  widi  these  casual  and  gradual  al>brL— 
viation.^.  First,  namely,  we  find  the  rave  in- 
stance that  a  name  wliich  has  been  preserved  un- 
changed, is  nevrrthe^.-'ss  occasionally  formed  br 
dropping  the  syllable  Jo-  or  -jah:  as  it  is  eviJeui 
tliat  |ri3  has  been  sliortened  fscm '  iT3n3  oi-'^ 
}n?'T';  as  likewise  |nD.  2  Kings  xi^  1'3,  linnv' 
mm-,  and  -ID],  1  Chron.  viii. .31,  from  "n?^; 
because  names  v/hich  mean  '  gave,'  '  gift,'  '  me-' 
mory,'  do  not  by  themselves  jiroduce  a  .siiitabla 
sense,  and  because  they  never  are  found  with, 
Abi;  Achi-,  and  such  addition?,  nor  can  bs» 
traced  back  info  the  primitive  times;  AVe  ai« 
therefore  cl'ligsd,  in  tliis  case,  to  assume  that 
these  names  b.ave  been  designedly  shortened,' in 
the  effort  to  make  as  many  different  names  a.? 
possible;  and,  aa  it  is  not  uncommon  for  twc 
brothers  ro  receive  sirriilar  names,  this  may  be  tts 
immediate  cause  for  the  formation  of  a  name- 
Kathan   beside   Netkanjah.l     Secondly,    when*' 

'*  Weil,  -n  his  Lehen  Miihammeds  (Stuttgav<If, 
1843,  p.  344),  treats  ihis  subject  too  bri:dly.  El- 
navavi  di.scusses  it  more  at  length  in  th.e  preface? 
to  his  Tahdsib  elasmai,  ed.  Wiistenfekl,  p.  15. 

-)•■  In  like  manner,  ^£375,  1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  la 
an  abbreviation  of  PK'pPS,  2  Sam.  iii. -15.  ,•  ^  ' 

J  This  case  occurs  in  the  same  way  among' 
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ever  a  denvat.ve  in  -'  is  formed,  (ho  aJJition 
'jahi  or  even  Jo-  at  l!ie  L><?f;iiiiiiiig,  disajiiieuis  ; 
»:«!  in  (Jiis  cas«  also  we  iintl  'J^O  (aUiiotigli  it  is 
eqtiivaiimt.  to'(ii<;  iviirou^niic  Chauaniades),  be- 
eiiJe  rfj^ri,  as  tlie  iiaine  ut*  liis  brutiier,  1  Chcuii. 
XXV.  4,  '2J,'  25. 

III.  This  is  the  type  and  f.ishion  of  tVie  ramca 
B3  lute  as  tiie  times  ut'ier  (lie  first  Jostiuctimi  of 
Ji-iu.saleni.  Tlie  iiiHuence  of  tlie  ilis|x.'rsioii 
uiTi<«ig  ioicign  nations  may,  indeed,  be  tninie' 
•liaielj'  traced  m  tlie  new  names  wliic.li  allude  tw 
tlie  Ciirfivily,  as  tiie  raine  o(  Zeruhbabel  liiinself, 
uJiidi  C3  a  contraction  of  ^33  5"T|,  means  '  scaf- 
tfied  to  JJa/jyUin  '  Yet  lliis  Ibielgii  ifdlu^nce  is 
i<jl  transient;  and  in  the  centuries  iinmediately 
succeeding  flie  Exile,  in  which  (he  last  books  of 
(lie  Old  Ti'slanieut  weie  wiitleti,  vre*  (ind,  on  the 
<u)ntiai_j-,  tiiat  the  ancient  mode  of  yivijig  names 
b>  pjeseived  almost  unchanged. 

ill  tliss  resjipc?,  liowever,  tliere  is  a  tufal  difier- 
ence  in  the  times  between  the  close  of  the  Old 
aud  tiie  U;ipnni:iij  of  tlx;  Neiv  TeatainenL  For 
aiiei-  a  iiujely  Je.nnecl  study  of  tJie  Old  T^sta-. 
nr.eiit  liad  s^ii'iin^  up,  and  ilie  whole  nation  only 
couiinued  fo  e.\i»t  in  its  sacred  boohs,  ihey  <le- 
li;,'hted  to  give  fheii  chiidien  the  ancient  ScrJj)- 
/nrai  iiatjies;  nay,  they  si/ught  out  such  naaies 
as  bad  only  l«en  common  hi  (he  tir.ies  beloie 
Rloses,  2iul  liad  become  oljsoleie  in  (he  long  in- 
terval :  uamea  like  Jacob,  Joseph,  Maria.  But 
ifliile  these  dead  names  were  revived  and  zea- 
{ulioiy  sought  out,  the  capability  for  forming  ne^v 
natnes  became  giajlually  weaker.  And,  as  the 
luve  of  riuvehy  still  operated,  and  as  the  jieojile 
lost  tlieir  'Jnde{>2ndeJice  more  ajid  more,  many 
^'oieigu  itamis  bscanje  favourites,  and  were  used 
eijually  with  tlw  old  Biblical  names.  In  this 
mar.Tier  (Ire  forei  of  names  had,  by  the  time  of 
the  IJew  Tesl.aEi«it,  reached  a  state  of  devehip- 
snent  which  neaily  lesemblea  tliat  juevalerit 
among  ourselie*. 

Lastly,  with  regard  to  the  Biblical  namcs'of 
individuals  belonging  to  the  less  eminent  nations 
^N'\'■U  which  (!«  Israelites  were  surrounded,  sncli 
as  flie  Edotailes,  Phasnicians,  Damascenes,  &c., 
th^ir  formalion  indeed  is  generally  very  iil<e  that 
tif  the  Hebrew  names,  inasmuch  as  all  (he;-3 
nations  s[Kike  a  Semitic  liinguage;  but  the  ma- 
terials of  uhich  they  are  fi^rmed  are  so  different, 
that  one  can  alurost  recognise  these  foreign  iia- 
<ii)U3  by  their  mere  names.  Thus  names  like 
Jladad,  Dcn-hadud,  Hadad-eier,  aie  quite  strange 
to  tli«  Israelites,  and  refer, to  the  rrihc-s  to  the  E..st 
of  Palestine,  where  a.  god  named  Iladad  wds 
WuTsbinpeil, — H.  v.  E. 

NAOMI,  wife  of  Elimelech  of  Betiilehem, 
tnd  roi)ther-in-lavv  -of  Ruth,  in  v^hose  history  hers 
js  involved  [RoTa], 

NAPHTALI  (Y'^SJ,  my  wresiliiit/ ;  Sept. 
tif(pBaX(l/i),  the  sixth  son  of  Jacob,  and  his  second 

the  Arabs  (of  which  Hasan  and  Htisain,  the  sons 
of  All,  are  tl.-e  readiest  example)  as  among  the 
Hebrews  (cf.  Gescfiichte  des  Volke  Israel,  i.  321). 
Inetances  like  Uzziel  and  IJzzi,  1  Cliron.  vi^.  7, 
belong  altogether  to  ihis  rule ;  as  also  Jishvah 
6iid  Jiihvl  (with  'he-^  derivative  syllable),  G^. 
sWi.  17.  Father  and  son  also,  for  tlie  suina 
reMon,  hesx  tiames  of  similar  sound. 
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tiy  Bilha!),  Rachel's  iiandmaid,  born  B.C.  1747, 
in  Hadan-.A.ram.  Nothing  of  his  peisonal  history 
is  recorded.    In  the  teslauientary  blessing  of  Jacob 

Naphtali  is  described  as  )ni)0  nni/t^  ."i^jSS 
-\^'^  nCX  (Gen.  xlix.  21),  transUled  in  \\\e 
Auih.  Vei;;.  'a  hind  let  loose,  he  givelh  goodly 
words.'  This  sense  is  cfriainly  that  cotivcyed  by 
the  pointed  Hebiew  text  as  it  now  .stands,  .ind  it  \i 
Siibsit.intially  pie.^erved  in  the  Oriental  and  Latin 
veiiii<iiis,  and  in  iheTargum  of  Jonathan.  Gfseniua 
renders  it,  '  Naphtali  est  cerva  jjroceia,  edejia 
ve)ba  pulchra,'  t.  c.  pleasiint  or  jierssiasive  words, 
releiring.  he  lliinks,  to  some  pi^tic  or  oratorical 
talent  ot  tin's  tiibe,  otherwuse  unknown.  lit-  vin- 
dicates this,  which  is  essentially  tlic  cnircnV  ver- 
sion, tVom  iliecummcn  oi)jection, — How  can  words 
be  ascritied  to  a  bind'/  — by  obseiving  liiat  the 
'  giving  r'oith  '  applies  not  to  tie  hind  but  to  Naph- 
tali. The  Sejit.  translators,  however,  must  have 
found  the  wonis  rendered  'bind'  an<l  'words' 
dilit'ient,  tor  they  lender  (he  verse,  Ne<pOa\elft 
(TTiKixoi  aya/jLifov  ^vtSidovs  iif  tu  yeyTJij,art 
KaWos ;  and  as  this  reading  ineiely  reqimes  a 
ditlerence  of  points  in  the  two  Hebrew  words  in 
question,  the  itlea  here  conveyed  has  been  adopted 
by  the  great  liody  of  mixiern  inierj^reteis,  liochart's 
vrrsion  of  it  lieing  generally  followed  : — 'Ne[.>ll- 
tali  tercbiiithtos  pamla,  edens  ramos  pnlchnis.' 
According  to  this  leading  (he  veise  niii{iit  Ije  ren- 
dered, '  Na])htali  is  a  giKidly  (it.'«  [teiebiiith  or 
oak]  (hat  pills  forth  lovely  branchos.'  AVe  cer- 
>tainiy  incline  to  lids  vivu'  i.f  die  text;  ilie  me- 
taphor wliich  it  involves  l)eing  well  adapted  to  tha 
residence  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  winch  vas  a 
beautitul  woodland  country,  extending  to  Mount 
Lebanon,  and  producing  fruits  of  every  sort. 
N\Vi!h  this  interjiretalion,  belter  than  with  -tiie 
oilier,  agrees  the  blessing  of  Moses  ii]>on  die  sanin 
trilie  :  '>0  Naphtali,  satislied  with  Javonr,  and 
full  with  (he  blessing  of  the  Lord,  j;q«k£5  thou  the 
west  and  the  south  '  (Deut.  xx.^iii.  23). 

When  (he  Israelites  quilted  Egypt,  the  triiie  of 
Naphtali  numbered  53,4U(J  aduit  males  (Num. 
i.  43),  which  made  it  tlie  sixtli  in  population 
among  the  tiilx-^s;  but  at  (he  census  taken  iji  thu 
plain*  of  Moab  it  counted  only  45,  IL'U  (Niim» 
xxvi.  50),  being  a  deciease  of  80G0  in  one  gene- 
ration, whereby  it  bei'-anie  tlie  seventh  in  point 
of  niimljeis.  The  limits  of  the  territory  assigijeil 
to  this  tiibe  are  stated  in  Josh.  xix.  32-30,  whicli 
sliow  thaf  it  jwsseised  one  \)f  the  finest  and  most 
fertile  districts  of  Upjicr  Galilee,  extending-  i'roni 
the  Lake  Gennesaieth  and  the  border  of  Zcbuluii, 
on  the  soulh,  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  (ha 
spui-s  of  Lebanon  on  (he  north,  and  from  tlia 
Jordan,  on  the  east,  to  the  boiders  of  Asher  on 
(he  west.  But  it  was  somewhat  slow  in  acquirin[j 
possession  of  the  assigned  territory  (Judg.  i.  33;. 
Tlie  chief  towns  of  the  tribe  were  Kedesh,  Ilazor, 
Harosheth,  and  Chinneieth,  which  last  was  aTso 
the  name  of  the  great  lake  afterwards  calkil 
Gennesareth.,  in  the  Hebrew  history  Naphtali 
is  distiirguislied  for  the  alacrity  with  which  it 
obeyed  the  call  to  arms  against  the  oppressors  o? 
Israel  when  many  other  tribes  held  back  (Jud^f. 
iv.  10;  V.  18;  vi.  35;  vii.  23).  In  tiie  time  or 
David  the  tribe  had  on  its  rolls  37,000  men  Mi 
for  military  service,  armed  with  shields  and  sjjears, 
under  a  Thousand  officers  (1  Chron.  xii.  34). 

NARCISSUS  {HdfueiatoiX  a  neraw  of  Koat^, 
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tppaieJitly 'of  some  consequence,  to  tlie  f)eTiever3 
of  whose  liDuseholJ  St.  Fjut  svnt  his  gieetings 
(Rom.  xvi.  li).  M.my  conimtsits.fer3  have  su[> 
jwsed  this  person  (lie  si;iie  r»arccs!ius  wlfo  wata 
•lie  IVecilmii)  arni  f.ivomite  oi  tlie  Emperor  Clua- 
uius(S'jct.  Claud.  '25;  Tacit.  Aitttal.  xii.  Uy 

KATAF  (»',l3p.)oc<:iir3  osily  eiice  in  Scripture, 
end  is  friiijjtaicd  'sracte'  i>i  the  Aufharizt^ii  Ver- 
iirin  (RxiiJ,  XX A,  .3  5).  'And  the  Luid  s;iiii  luito 
Piloses,  Tcil;e  unto  tiies;  sweot  S()!Cf.?,  *  at:tc  (natoj), 
ivnii  or<,yclii7.,  ancj  giillianuin  ;  tliese  sweet  s|)>ces 
ivith  pure  fratikincei.'se.'  '  Tljuii  shalt  make  it  a 
jierfiirne  ai'for  the  ait  c!"  (iieapulliecary  '  (vcr.  3.')). 
S'attrf  has  been  variously  tr.ins'rafril — brJsam, 
liquid  sti/rar,  benzoin,  cosCits,  nuistick.  bdellium. 
Ct4siu3  IS  <>('  cphii;;n  tliit  it  means  ^ie  jiurest 
kruil  i;i'niynh,  calleti  stacle  fiy  the  (Jrefks  [Mois], 
Sle  aeliiucfs  Plii>y  as  saying  nf  the  myrrh-trees, 
'.Sudaiit  s])onte  sfacteu  dictam,'  and  remaiks,  , 
■Kli.'ajia  P,03  Nathnf  e&l  stillare' — adding,  .xs  an 
aigiinieiil,  l!iat  if  ynii  do  not  transhife  it  Triynli 
in  this  place,  you  ivill  exclude  myijli  alfiigethgj 
iVom  iht"  s  icred  psrfume.  But  Roseiimuller  says, 
'  lliis,  hoive\er,  Wduld  not  be  s»iitnl  i or  the  pre- 
paration ()!"  the  ])erfiinje,  and  ii  iXn*  h.LS  auoilser 
Hehrew  name,  ft)!-  it  is  callec'l  mcrderor.  Bui  ihit 
Gew.-1:s  also  ca1}ed  LtalUe  a  species  nf  Storax  ?um, 
\vhi«l>  Diuscorides  describes  as  tratisparerjt  like  a 
ft'sr  and  rcsetril>r!rtg  mvrrh.  This  ajjrees  well 
tvitlj  the  -iltbrew  name.'  But  Storax  does  not 
ojipear  to  las  to  Le  more  satijfdctorily  proved 
to  be  sia.taf  than  the  lormer.     The  Arabs  apply 

Jhe  term  6,„£ay  to  a  sweetmeat  composed  ol'suga?, 

flour,  atid  huttcr,  ii>  equal  |srts,  with  fh';  addition 
or  aromatics.  We  have  no  means  of  determining 
the  question  more  accurately. — J.  F.  R.         , 

NATHAN  (|n3,  given;  Sept.  Naeaw),  a  p.-^- 
pliel  of  flie  time  of  David.  When  lliat  monarch 
conceived  the  idea  ofhuildinga  temple  to  Jehovah, 
the  dt,-sign  and  motives  seemed  to  Nathan  so  jjooi 
thai  he  ventured  to  ap[;rove  of  it  without  the  Di- 
vine authoiity ;  but  the  isigirt  follov/ing  he  rei:eived 
:he  Divine  coiiirr.atid,  which  preveiiteii  t!ie  kiii>j 
J'ltirn  c>:fccii:in-  this  great  ivoi  k  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  sq.  ; 
1  Chron.  xvil.).  Nathan  (hies  not  again  ap|)ear 
in  th.e  sacred  history,  till  he  conies  forward  in  tiie 
name  of  the  Lonl  to  reprove  David,  and  to  de- 
nounce dlie  pnnisllmel^t  for  his  frightful  crime 
\\\  the  matter  of  Uriah  and  Baflisheba.  This  he 
does  hy  excitiij(^  tlie  king's  indignati:)!i,  and  leaii- 
in<j  him  to  cnndemii  himself,  l)y  recitjng  to  him 
the  very  striking  jia-able  of  the  traveller  and  the 
lamb.  Then,  changing  tlie  voice  of  a  stqjpliant 
for  tiiat  iif  a  judge  anil  a  cummissioned  prophet, 
i;e  exclaims,  ^  Thou  art  the  man!'  aiid  pro- 
c.-eds  to  announce  the  evils  v/liich  Vi^ei-e  to  cin- 
Liiler  the  remainder  of  Ids  reign  (2  Sam.  sii.  1, 
sq. ;  comp.  Ps.  li.).  The  lantentations  of  the 
repentant  king  drew  forth  some  mitigation  of 
jiunishnienf ;  but  the  troubled  iiistory  of  the  re- 
liiaimhr  of  his  reign  shows  how  coniplefely  God's 
righteous  doom  waa  fullilled,  Tlie  child  con- 
ceived in  adultery  died;  lint  when  llatosheha's 
second  son  was  bom,  the  jirophet  g.ive  him  the 
name  of  Jedidiah  (beloved  of  Je/iovah),  altliougli 
Itc  is  better  known  by  (hat  of  Solomcni  (3  Sam. 
vii..  24,  26).  He  reci'gnisi;<I  in  tlii.j  young  prince 
(hj  successor  of  Davii!  ;  end  it  was  in  a  great 
■ua'iuure  lbiou{jh  liis  iuterposiiiuii  tlitU  lli^  dejijfn, 
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of  AJof.ijah  to  seize  the  crown  was  linsuccessftil 
(1  Kiiiifs  i,  R,  «(j.).  Nadif.n  proiiabty  died  soon 
after  the  accessiun  of  SolomoK,  for  his  fiaine  iloea 
not  again  historically  occur,  Jt  is  generally  «up- 
{);)scd  lh.it  Solomon  tvH&  btiuiglit  «ip  u»t-der  his 
care.  His  sons  occupieil  high  pfafies  in  this 
king's  court  (1  Kings  iv.  .')).  lie  as.sisfed  Da%iit 
by  ilia  coimsi'Fs  when  he  ie-organi2e>!  the  jiiiblic 
worship  (2  Chroii.  sxix.2l);  'di»i  he  com;)(>.seii( 
annals  of  the  fiines  in  which  Ik?  Jivetl  i  1  Ciiron, 
xxi.s.  29;  2  Chron.  is.  2'n;  t-.nt  these  have  not 
been  presevved  lo  »it  In  Zeciiarrali  (sii.  12)  fha 
name  of  NH-tlian  occuss  as  repvfsvntirvg  flte  tjteaC 
family  of  tJte  j>riJ'|)rief,>i, 

NATHANAEL  pN^HJ,  giveix  of  Go^l ;  New 
Tf.it.  HaOcu/caiX),  a  p»-r.siin  of  Cana- in  CJalilee, 
wiio,  wiien  iiflbrme-d  by  Pliiiip  ihut  the  Messiali 
had  apps'ared  in  the  j.'tT.^orJ  of  Je.<;us  of  Nazareth, 
asked,  'Gin  any  good  tiling  ciirtieoutof  Naz;(seth?' 
But  he  neveitheless  acrej.ted  Philips  laconic  in- 
vitation, '  Come  and  see  :  Whii*  Jesiis  saw  him 
coming  he  said,  '  Behold  nn  Israelite  indee?!,  iik 
vidiom  is  no  guile.'  Asfonishrff.  fo  hear  lliis  fiom 
a  man  to  ivhom  he  su[>posed  himself  alloge'hti" 
unknown,  Le  asked,  •  Whence  knoives'  tl'Oii  rae'i' 
And  the  answer,  '  Before  that  IMidip  called  thee, 
wlien  thou  was!  nniler  the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee,' 
wrought  such  cunviction  on  his  rriinil  that  heal 
oijce  exclaimed,  '  R-i'ibi,  thon  art  tlie  am  of  God  ; 
thou  art  tlie  king  of  fsr.iel  '  (John  t.  47-51).  It 
is  clear,-fronB  the  effect,  that  Natlianael  knpiv  hjr 
this  that  Jesus  was  stipernatorally  acquainted 
with  his  dispisition  and  character,  as  the  aruw*?r 
had  referenca  to  the  private  acts  of  devo'iicvn,  or  \(> 
the  meditations  which  tilled  his  rriiiid,  vvheir'-^mder 
tl)e  (ig-frce  in  his  garden.  It  is  questioned  whethnjr 
Jesus  had  act  nail  y  seen  Naihanael  or  nut  will* 
iiis  bodily  eyes.  It  matters  not  to  the  result  ;  but 
the  form  of  the  words  employed  Seems  to  suggest 
that  he  laid  actually  Rotic'ed  him  wlien  lirnler  the 
fig-free,  and  had  then  cast  a  lotik  through  his 
inwafd  being.  Passages  from  the  rabbinical 
liuoks  might  lie  multiplied  to  show  that  the  Jews 
were  in  the  liahit  of  studying  the  Jav/  and  mt-di- 
tatiiig  on  religiiiMS  suhjecfs  utnler  sliady  trees 
(comp.  Thohick,  Connntntar  zum  Jokan.  \.  41'). 
It  is  btlieveii  tliar  Naihanael  is  the  same  fis  the 
apostle  Burlholomea-.  All  the  disciples  of  Jiihn 
the  Baptist  nameil  in  tin?  (irst  chapter  of  St.JoiiD 
became  apostles  ;  and  St.  John  docs  not  n.une 
IJarthwloniew,  iius-  the  otlie?  evangel-aJs  Naiiianael 
in  tlie  lists  of  the  apostles  (Malt.  x.  3;  Maik  iii. 
18  ;  Luke  vi.  1-t):  beside.s,  llie  name  of  Bartho- 
]ome>v  always  follows  lliat  of  Piiilip ;  and  it 
woulii  >.ippear  (hat  Baitltolomew  (son  of  Tholmai) 
is  no  moie  than  a  surname  [B.^htkolommw]. 

N.\T10NS,  DISPERSION  OF.  M^ny 
olivious  reasons  incline  iis  to  supjxise  that  the 
small  number  of  mankind  which  du^ine  mercy 
sjiaied  from  the  exitipation  of  the  Deluge,  eight 
{k-rsoiis,  forming  at  the  utmost  five  families,  would 
continue  to  diveil  near  cacii  other  as  long  aa  tin 
utmost  stretch  of  convenience  would  permit  them. 
Tiie  undutiful  conduct  of  Ham  and  lus  fourth 
son  cannot  well  lie  assigned  to  a  point  of  titifta 
eailier  than  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  the  Flood. 
Si)  long,  at  least,  family  aSlection  and  mutual 
interests  would  urge  the  cliildren  of  Noaii  not  to 
break  up  their  society.  The  (iread  oi'  dangers, 
kiutfii  ui!(l  uukuowfi,  and  every  daye  exjirriyioj 
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of  the  benefits  derii'ed  from  mutual  aid,  would 
stnngilipn  oilier  motives.  It  is  evident  from 
Cien.  xi.  lO-lC,  lliat  about  100  years,  according 
1o  (lie  Ileliicw  text,  were  gjieiit  in  this  state  of 
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event  which  singular!)  marl<ed  Peleg's  life  waa 
an  occurrence  in  physical  geogra|i!iy,  an  earth- 
quake, which  produced  a  vast  chasm,  separating 
two  coi'sidcraljle  parts  of  the  earih,  in  or  near  tJ;e 


family    propinquity,   yet    with    a    cousiderahle  v'listrict  inhahited  by  men.     That  earfhquakeo  ami 
■      ^'-^    ■  -     -t.-.-i-  .       dislocations   of  land    have    taken    j)lace  in  and 

around  that  region,  at  various  times  hefo^e 
the  historical  period,  the  i)resent  very  different 
levels,  and  other  results  of  voi.:anic  agency, 
allord  ample  pr(X)fs.  Tlio  possibiliiy,  therefore, 
of  some  geological  ccnvulsiou  cannot  he  denied  ; 
or  that  it  might  have  heen  ujiui)  a  great  scale 
and  followed  by  important  fillects  upon  tiie  con- 
dition of  mankind. 


tlcpnee  of  i  proxitnate    iitfusion,   which  necessity 
\vould  urge:    but  the    dates   of  the  Septuagint, 
M'ithout   including   the   generation    of   the    post- 
diluvian  Cainan    [see    that   article],  give   400. 
The  well  weighed  couiputation  of  Professor  Robert 
Wallace,  not  yet  published,  makes  the  period  531 
years.     Tiis  Hebrew  period  can   scarcely  be  ad- 
uiitled-:    but  even  that,  much  more  the  others, 
will  atVord  a  sutncient  time  for  such  an  increase 
cf  mankind   as  would  render  an  extensive  out- 
Sjircad  highly  ex[;edi?ut.     A  crowded  population 
Mould   he  likely  to  furnish  means  and  incentives 
to  tuii)ulcnce,  on  the  one  liantl,and  to  some  form 
of  tyranny  on   the   oiher.     Many    of  the  unoc- 
cupied districts  would  become  dangerously  un- 
wiiole^ome,  by  stagnating  waters  and  the  accu- 
mulation of  vegetable  and   animal  ])utrescence. 
The  products  of  cultivation,  and  of  oilier  arts, 
svould  have  been  acquired  so  slowly,  as  to  have  re- 
tarded human  improvement  and  comfort.    Tardy 
expansion"  would  have    failed   to   reach    distant 
regions,  till  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years 
Ijaderun  out.     The  noxious  aiiim.ais  would  iiave 
multiplied  immoderately.     The  religious  obedi- 
ence associated,  by    the  Divine  commapd,   with 
<he  possession  and  use  of  the'  earth,  would  have 
been  checked  and  perverted  to  a  greater  degree 
than  the  v.-orld'g  bitter  experience  proves  (hat  it 
actually  has  been.     Thus,  it  may  ajipear  v/ith 
jiretty  strong  evidence,  that  a  dispersion  of  man- 
l.ind  was  highly  desirable  to  be  in  a  more  prompt 
cud  cctive  style  than  would  haye  been  clfected 
J)y  the  impulses  of  mere  conyenience  and  vague 
iuchnation.. 

That  this  dictate  cf  reasonable  conjecture  was 


liut  neither  the  affirming  nor  the  rejecting  of 
this  inierpietation  of  'the  earth's  being'divided," 
can  afi'cct  the  question  upon  the  primeval  sejiara- 
U'.j.'i  and  migratory   distributions  of  men.     "i\:3 
re:iso:is  wliich  we  liave  mentioned  render  it  car- 
fain,  that  some  such  event,  and  successive  events, 
have  taken  jdace  :  and,  v.itiiout  urging  the  pass- 
age (d"  disputed  interpretation,  it  is  evident  thaS 
the   chapters  of  Genesis  x.  and  xi.  assume  th? 
fact,  and  may  be  considered  as  rather  a  summary 
reciignition  of  it  than  as  a  detailed  account.  Tw«j 
sentences   are  decisive  (ch.  ix.    19),    'These  are 
the  three  sons  cf  Noah,  and    from  these  all  the 
earth  (nVD3)  was  scattered  ever:     This  is  the 
closest  tiaiislation  wc  can  give.     Gesenius  assign* 
fo  the  verb  a  redexive  signification  j  and  thus  it 
would   be  well   expressed  in  French  by  lu   terra 
&  est  repandtic  or  s'est  distribiiee.     The  other  ig 
ch.  X.  if2,  'Tlxse  are  the  families  of  the  sons  of 
Noah,  [according]  to  their  generations,   in  theis*. 
nations;  and  from  these  the  nations  (IliSJ)  wei^ 
dispersed  in  the   earth,  after  the  Flood.'     Here 
another  verb  is  used,  often  occurring  [:\  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  riieaning  cC  which  admits  of 
no  doubt.      We  find  it  also  at  verse  5—'  From 
these  the  isles  of  the  nations  were  dispersed,  in' 


realized   in    fact,   is  determined  by  the  Mosaic     their   lands,   each   [accordii.'g]   to  its    kngua"-e. 


writings.  Of  the  elder  sou  of  Eber,  the  narrative 
tays,  his  '  name  was  Peleg,  because  in  his  days 
the  earth  was  divided  "  (Cien.  x.  18)  ;  and  this  is 
repeated;  evidently  as  a  literal  transcript,  in  1 
Ciirun.  i.  19.  If  vve  might  coin  a  Word  to  imitate 
the  Hebrew,  v.'e  might  show  the  paronomasia  by 
^-^y'lyi  '  *he  earth  was  peleg<jed.'     Some  are  of 


[according]  to  their  families,  in  their  nations.' 
\Ve  have  an  idiom  perfectly  similar  in  our  mo- 
dern language,  when  we  say,  the  field  is  soioii,  fojf 
the  seed  is  sown  in  the  field. 

In  the  latest  composition  of  Moses  is  another 
passage  which,  in  this  inquiry,  must  not  be  neg- 
lected (Deuf.  xxxii.  8,  9)—*  In  the  Most  High's 


Djunion  that  the  event  took  place  about  the  time  of    assig?iing  a!)udes  to  the  nations,  in  his  dispersintf 

the  sons  of  Adam,  he  fixed  boundaries  to  the 
peoples  according  to  the  number  ("lEDD,  more 
exactly,  mimerativn)  of  the  sons  of  Isi.iel  :  Ihi- 
the  assigned  portion  of  Jehovah  is  his  jieople  j 
Jacob,  the  lot  of  his  inh-eritance.'  Of  this  Stir 
verse  the  Septuagint  franslatiuu  is  remaikahle; 


his  birth, and  tliat  his  birth-name  was  given  to  him 

BS  a   memorial   of  the   transaction.      lint   it   was 

the  practice  of  probably  all  nations  in   the  early 

limes,  that  [)t:r3oi>3  assumed  to  themselves,  or  im- 

jiused  upon  ihcir  childien  and  other  connections, 

new  names  at  diilerent  ejjochs  of  their  lives,  de- 

raeil  fiimi  coincident  events  in  all  tlie  variety  of    and  it  thus  "became  the  source  of  extraordinary 

ussociated    ideas.     Of    that   practice  many   ex-     interpretations:    'When  the   Mt\st    High    apjior- 


i.mples  occur  in  (he  Scrijitures.  Tiie  conjeclui-e 
,w  more  [irobable  tliat,  in  this  instanpe,  tlie  name 
was  applied  in  the  individual's  mature-  age,  and 
on  account  of  some  personal  concern  which  he 
Lj,d  ill  the  commencement  or  progress  of  the  se- 
paration. But  the  signification  usually  given  is 
cy  no  means  a  matter  of  indubitable  certaini/. 
i  he  Verb  occurs  only  in  the  tivo  passages  meii- 
ti'jiied  (strictly  but  one),  and  in  Ps.  Iv.  9, 
'  diviiie  their  tongues,'  ajid  Job  xxxviii.  25, 
'  who  hath  divided  a  channel  for  the  torrent'  (pro- 
C'acad  by  a  heavy  thunder-shower)  ?  Respectable 
phdclogists  have- disputed  whether  it  refers  at  all 


tioned  nations,  when  heccaltered  abroad  the  sons 
of  Adam,  he  fixed  ^boundaries  of  nations  accurd- 
iitg  to  the  number  of  the  angels  of  God.'  Theie 
might  be  a  reading  (Zi"/  or  Elohim,  insteail  of 
Israel),  which  would  yield  that  meaning  fiom 
c^jmj)arisonwithJobi.6;  ii.  I ;  xxxviii.  7.  Also  the' 
Alexandrine  translatois  might  v/elcome  a  Colour- 
able reason  for  the  rendering,  that  it  might  haply 
&erve  as  a  jirutectioa  from  the  danger  of  the 
Macedonico-Egyptian  governmeni,  taking  uj)  the 
idea  that  the  Jews  claimed  a  divine  riglit  of  su- 
premacy over  all  other  nations.  This  reading, 
however,   gave   occasion   to   the   Greek    Father* 


ocBiratioa  of  uiawkiad  j  aud  lUiii.H  that  the    (Juetiu  Miutyr,  Orige.a,  Eiuebiws,  &<?.■),  to  wali^ 
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taJa  tb«  I'octrino  of  a  later  Jewish  origin,  that 
Iba  grandjoiis  of  Noah  being  seventy,  each  was 
the  ancestor  of  a  nation  ;  each  nation  having  iu 
own  language,  derive  1  from  the  coul'u'iioii  of 
Babel ;  and  each  also  its  guardian-angel,  set  over 
it  by  the  Creator ;  excepting  the  nation  of  Israel, 
of  which  Jehovah  himself  was  the  Tutelary  Deity. 
In  this  notion  a  reader  who  is  versed  in  the  Bible 
sees  the  mixture  of  a  little  truth  with  great  error. 
That  error  of  ancient  heathen  priest-  and  their 
followers,  of  the  Gnostics  in  the  second  and  third 
centuries,  and  of  some  modtrn  anfi-sujwrna- 
tnralists,  itivolves  that  the  God  ot"  Israel,  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  an  imaginary 
being,  a  part  of  the  national  niytlio'ogical  ma- 
chinery, ftnd  not  the  Ai.i.-Peufect  Supre>se. 

The  accessory  perplexities  in  this  passage  are 
thus  satisfactorily  unravelled.  The  only  real 
difficulty  lies  in  itj  seeming  to  assert  that  the 
nascent  popidation  was  distributed  into  groups 
with  the  i"xpres3  design  of  elfectiiig'a  numerical 
eonespondence  "vith  the  Israelifish  family  eight 
hundred  years  aiter.  The  names  assigned  to  the 
thinl  degree,  that  is  the  sons  (ratlier  tribes  or 
nations)  of  Noali's  three  sons,  are,  Ja[/het  four- 
teen, Ham  thirty-one,  Shem  twenly-tive,  making 
■seventy;  and  tlie  whole  family  of  Jacob,'  when 
it  came  to  be  domiciliated  in  Egypt,  was  seve7iiy 
(Gen.  xlyi.  26;  Exod.  i.  5  ;  Deut.  x.  22).  Some 
tave  also  fancied  a  parallel  in  the  seventy  elders 
(Exod.  xxiv.  1,  9;  Num.  xi.  16.  24,  25;  see  also 
I'ictorial  Palestine,  Civil  History,  Index,  article 
Elders).  These  puerilities  might  have  lieen  pre- 
vented h:id  men  considered  that  12DD  does  not 
signify  merely  an  arithmetical  aimiunt,  but  ia 
used  to  denote  an  exact  narration  (Judg.  vii.  15). 
The  passage  is  in  liie  highly  poetical  style  of  the 
niiigniticent  ode  in  which  it  occurs,  and,  reduced^ 
to  plain  terms;  miglit  be  thus  represented  :  '  The 
Almighty  and  Omniscient  Jehovaii  has  decreed 
and  dis]K)sed  all  beings  and  events,  'in  all  time 
and  every  place,  upon  a  perfect  system  of  mutual 
relationship,  ev<Ty  part  of  which  corresponds  to 
every  otiier  :  tiierefore,  by  bis  provident  wisdom 
and  power,  he  directed  tiie  movemtrnts  arid  settle- 
ments of  all  tlie  tiiljes  of  men  in  such  a  manner 
aa  would,  after  the  lapse  of  a  thousand  years, 
combine  every  agent  and  instrument  for  putting 
the  Israelites  into  possession  of  the  country  pro- 
Jiiised  to  their  ancestor3,  and  thereby  demon- 
strating them  to  be  t^e  peculiarly  favoured  people 
of  God." 

We  riow  C!ime  to  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
article,  the  Dispersion  of  Natio7is. 

Under  this  or  some  similar  designation,  it  bas 
liTien  tha  prevalent  opinion  that  the  outspreading^ 
which  i-i  the  entire  sidiject  of  Genesis,  ch-.  x.,  and 
the  scattrring  narrated  in  ch.  xi.  l-D,  refer  to  the 
same  event,  the  latter  Ijeing  included  in  the  for- 
mer description,  arid  being  a  statement  of  the 
vianner  iii  which  the  separation  was  elVected. 
From  this  opinion,  however,  we  dissent;  and  our 
conviction  was  formed  solely  from  the  perusal 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  before  we  were  aware 
(or  in  total  forgetful iiess)  that  Mr.  Jacob  Bryant 
bad  long  ago  maintained  the  same  opinion 
f^Ancient  Mytholorjy,  vol.  iv.,  3rd  ed.,  pp.  23-44, 
92).  An  unbiassed  reading  of  ihe  text  apjifars 
cnost  plaiiifv  to  mark  the  distinctness,  in  time  and 
character,  of  tlie  two  narrativej.  The  first  was 
Tiniveraal,  regulated,  orderly,  ^uiet,  and  progress- 
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ive  t  the  second,  local,  embracing  only  a  pari  of 
mankind,  sudden,  turbulent,  and  attended  ^ilu 
marks  of  the  Divine  displeasme. 
^%  Tlie  former  is  introduced  and  entitled  in  tiiesf 
words  : — '  Sliem,  and  Ham,  and  Jajilietli; — these 
are  tlie  three  sons  of  Noah  ;  and  from  them  wa*' 
the  whole  earlh  oversjiread.'  Aflfr  the  mentiorw 
ol' the  sons  of  JajHieth,  it  is  addea.  'From  tliesfc 
the  isles  of  the  nations  weie  dispcr^-ied,  in  tlit'ir, 
lando,  each  to  its  language,  to  their  families,  ni 
their  nations.'  A  formula  somewhat  dilleiini; 
is  aimexed  to  the  descendants  of  Ham  :  '  Tlifse 
are  the  sons  of  Ham,  [according]  to  thsir  lamilie^, 
to  their  tongues,  in  their  la,nds,  in  their  natinns.' 
The  same  phrase  follows  the  enumeration  of  the 
house  of  Shem  :  and  the  whole  concludes  with, 
'These  are  the  familiej  of  the  sons  of  Nuali, 
[according]  to  their  generations,  in  their  nations  ; 
and  from  these  the  nations  were  dispersed  in  the 
earth  after  the  Flood '  (Gen.  ix.  It);  x.  5,  20, 
31,32). 

The  second  relation  begins  in  the  manner  which 
often,  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  introduces  a  ncv/ 
subject.  We  shall  present  it  in  a  lilerality  even 
servile,  liiatthe  reader  may  gain  '.he  most  prompt 
ajiprehension  of  Ihe  meaning.  '  A;;d  it  was  [ct;/- 
ka-aretz\  all  the  eaiih  (but  with  perfect  pro- 
priety it  might  be  rendtred  the  tchole  land, 
cou7itry,  region,  or  district)  :  lip  one  and  v/ori!a 
one  \i.  e.  the  same,  similar].'  And  it  was  ij» 
their  going  forwards  that  they  discovered  a  plain 
in  the  country  Shinar;  and  tliey  fixed  [tiieir 
abode]  there.'  Then  cotnes  th.e  nanativc  of  ibeir 
resolving  to  build  a  lofty  tower  v/hich  ehould 
serve  as  a  sigjial-poinS  for  their  ra'lyi'.ig  ami  lo- 
maining  united.  Tha  defeating  of  this  j)u:<pi).ia 
is  expressed  in  the  anthropomoiphism,  v/hicli  ii 
characteristic  of  the  earliest  Scriptures,  and  \v^3 
adii])ted  to  the  infantile  condition  of  mankind: 
'  And  Jeliovali  scattered  the^n  from  thence  upc;i 
the  face  of  file  whole  earth  [or  /and^,  and  they 
ceased  to  build  the  city"  (c!;.  xi.  2-9;  ANriiau- 
poMoiiPHisM,  Badki,,  in  tlds  work  ;  also  J.  Pye 
Smith's  Sci-ipture  a}id  Geology,  Icct.  va  ,  \vhc]« 
this  cliar.icteristic  of  primeval  style  is  largely  in- 
vestigated). We  shall  here  quote  so  much  from 
l\lr.  Bryant  as  appears  to  us  supported  by  dirccj 
evidence,  or  a  higli  degree  of  probability. 

Of  Noah — '  We  may  eujiposo  that  his  cct;3' 
showed  him  always  great  reverence;  and.  after 
they  were  sefiarated,  and  when  he  was  no  more, 
that  they  still  behaved  in  conformity  to  the  rnlt.* 
which  he  eslal)lished.  lint  there  was  one  family 
which  seems  to  have  acted  a  con'trary  part.  The 
eons  of  Cush  would  not  subn;it  to  the  Divine  dis« 
liensation  [in  the  dispersion  of  the  families]  :  and 
Nimrod,  who  first  took  upon  him'elf  regal  sfal<?, 
dro\e  Asliur  from  his  demesnes,  and  forceil  liini 
to  take  shelter  in  the  higher.parts  of  ftlesojiotamia. 
The  sacred  historian,  after  this,  mentions  another 
act  of  a  lebellious  purpose,  which  consisted  in 
building  a  lofty  tower  with  a  very  evil  intent. 
Most  v/riters  have  .described  this  and  the  former 
event  (N  imrod's  usurping  conduct),  as  antecedent 
to  the  migration  of  mankind  :  but  it  will  be  my 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  general  migration  was 
not  only  prior,  but  from  another  part  of  the  ^orld. 
I  third;  that  we  may  (from  Gen.  x.  and  xi.)  oK, 
serve  two  different  occurrencss  which  are  gene- 
rally blended  together.  First,  that  there  was  a 
formal  migration  of  faqniliea  to  the  several  re.- 
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?ions  apjioiiited  for  them,  according  to  the  defet- 
iiiiiiatiun  of  the  Almighty  :  secondly,  that  tliere 
was  a  dissipation  of  others,  who  would  not  ac- 
quiesce in  the  Di\ine  dispensation.  It  is  gcne- 
»a.lly  thouglit  that  the  whole  of  mankind  is  in- 
cluded in  this  description  (Gen.  xi.  1,  2).  Hut 
"1  am  not  certain  that  these  words  atVord  any 
jjro'of  to  this  opinion.  The  psissage,  wi)en  truly 
jrauslated,  does  not  by  any  means  refer  to  the 
whole  <jf  mankind.  According  to  the  original, 
»t  is  said  indeienninately  that,  "  in  tlie  journey- 
ing of  fwople  from  the  East,  they  found  a  plain 
ill  tlie  land  of  Sliinar."  Tlie  jjnrport  of  the  whole 
jwssage  amounts  only  to  tliis,  tliat  before  there 
was  any  alteration  in  llie  language  of  mankind, a 
l)<>dy  of  ])eople  came  from  the  Ea->t.  fo  the  |)lace 
above  sj)eci!ied.  So  that  I  am  i'ar  from  lieing 
satisfied  lliat  the  whole  of  mankind  was  engaged 
an  tiiis  expedition  from  the  East.  The  Scripture 
does  not. seem  to  say  so;  nor  can  there  l)e  any 
reason  assigned  why  they  should  travel  eo  fur 
aner«]y  to  be  dissipated  afterwards.  _  VVe  have 
aeasoii  to  tliink  that,  soon  after  the  descent  from 
4,he  ark,  tlie  patriarch  found  himself  in  a  line  and 
fruitftil  country  (as  described  bj'  all  the  ancient 
and  modern  autlioritie?).  Here  I  imagine  tliat 
she  patriarch  resided.  The  sacved  writings  men- 
aion  seemingly  his  taking  up  his  abode  for  a  loiig 
•ime  upon  the  Sfwt.  Indeed  they  do  not  allbid 
us  any  reason  to  infer  that  he  ever  departed  from 
it.  Tlie  very  plaiifation  of  the  vine  seems  to  im- 
ply a  purjiose  of  residence.  Not  a  word  is  said 
of  tlie  patriarch's  ever  quitting  the  place;  nor  of 
any  of  his  sons  departing  from  it  till  the  general 
wiigration.''  When  mankind  had  '  become  very 
aiumeious,  it  pleased  Gud  to  allot  to  the  various 
families  difl'ereiit  rfgions  to  which  they  were  to 
retire :  and  they  accordingly,  in  the  days  of 
Vele;,',  did  remove  and  betake  themselves  to  their 
ililferent  departments.  But  the  sons  of  Cush 
would  not  obey.  They  went  oft'  under  'the  con- 
duct o^  the  arch-rebel  Nimrod,  and  seem  to  have 
Leeii  for  a  long  time  in  a  roving  state  ;  but  at 
last  tiiey  arrived  at  the  plaiii'^  of  Shinar.  These 
tliey  found  occupied  by  Ashur  (ch.  x.  11)  and 
his  sons  ;  for  he  had  been  placed  there  by  divine 
appointment.  But  they  ejected  him,  and  seized 
upon  his  dominions.  Their  leader  is  often  men- 
tioned by  the  Getitile  writers,  who  call  him 
Belus'  \_Be!,  Baal ;  'not  a  name  of  any  particjj- 
lar  person,  but  a  title  assumed  by  many,  and  of 
ilill'ereuf  nations;'  Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  vi.  p.  260], 
•  In  the  tieginning  of  this  history  it  is  said  that 
llipy  journeyed  from  the  East  when  they  came  to 
liie  hind  of  Shinar.  This  was  the  latter  part  of 
Jiifir  route;  and  the  reason  of  their  coming  in 
ihis  direclion  may,  I  think,  be  plainly  shown. 
Tlie  ark,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  both 
sacred  and  profane,  rested  upon  a  mountain  of 
.Armenia,  called  Minyas,  Baris,  Lubar,  and 
Ararat..'  fSee  in  this  work  Akarat,  especially 
|).  200,  and  Ars.  ]  'Maiiy  families  of  tlie  emi- 
grants went  probably  directly  east  or  roest,  in 
co'usequence  of  the  situation  to  which  they  were 
appointed.  But  those  who  were  destined  to  the 
suutiiern  par^a  of  the  great  contineiits  which  they 
were  to  inhabit,  could  not  so  easily  and  uniformly 
proceed;  there  being  but  few  outlets  to  their 
place  of  destination.  For  the  high  Tauric  ridge 
(Biid  the  Gordyaean  mountains  came  between  and 
iuteicepted  their  due  couriC'     [Mr,  Sryaiit  jn- 
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froducfs  evidence  of  the  nest  to  insuranonuiable 
character  of  those  mountains,  which  cau'St  have 
been  far  more  impassable  in  those  early  times  tiian 
now.]  'I  should  therefore  think  that  mankind  must 
necessarily,  for  some  ages,  have  rem. lined  near  tha 
place  of  descent,  fi-om  wliich  tiiey  did  not  dejiarS 
till  the  titAe  of  the  general  migration.  Armenia 
is  in  great  measure  bounded  either  by  the  Pontic 
Se;i  or  by  mountains:  and  it  secnis  to  have  heei» 
the  purpose  of  Providence  to  coniiiie  the  s»ns  o^' 
men  to  this  particular  region,  to  prevent  liieir 
roving  too  soon.  Olherv/ise  they  might  h.ivf» 
gone  o'll'in  small  parties  before  the  great  families 
were  constituted.  Many  families  were  oLliijeiJ 
to  travel  more  or  less  eastward,.who  uMJited  to 
come  down  to  the  remoter  parts  of  Asia.  Tlie 
Cushites  [Cnthites,  Bryar.t,  p.  216],  who  seem 
to  have  been  a  good  while  in  a  roving  state,  migliJ 
possibly  travel  to  tiie  Pyls^  Caspira  before  tliry 
found  an  outlet.  In  cunsequencs  of  this  tlie 
latter  part  of  their  route  must  liave  hrcn  a 
"journeying  from  the  East."  I  was  suri;rised, 
otter  I  had  fonneil  this  opinion  frani  the  natural 
history  of  the  country,  to  find  it  verified  by  tlial 
ancient  historian  Berosus.'  [The  Chald«an  his- 
torian, contempDrary  with  Alexaiuler,  a  v/ritcr 
appaiently  of  (idellty  and  judgment,  considerinij 
his  circumstances.  Ol  iiis  work  a  few  fragir.entg 
only  are  piesened  by  Josephus,  Eusehius,  anj 
otiier  ancieiil  writers.  See  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  passages  translated  by  Mr.  BryanT, 
vol.  iv.  p.  12J-Un.]  '  He  mentions  the  niute  oS 
his  countrymen  from  Ararat  after  the  Deluge, 
and  says  that  it  was  not  in  a  straight  line;  buC 
the  people  had  been  instructed  to  take  a  circuit, 
and  so  descend  to  the  regions  of  Babyhr.ia.  Int 
tliis  manner  the  sons  of  Cush  came  to  the  plains 
of  Shinar,  of  which  Babylonia  was  aprrt-.  aniS 
from  heuce  they  ejected  Ashur,  and  aftcp-.varda 
tre3])assed  upon  Etam  in  tlie  region  beyc:id  the 
Tigris'  {Anc.  Mythol.  vol.  iv.  p.  21-34)'. 

Mr.  Bryant  adduces  reasons  for  believing  thafe 
the  confusion  of  speech  was  a  miraculously-in- 
flicted failure  of  the  physical  organs,  producing 
unintelligible  pronunciation  of  one  and  the  same 
langua^'e;  that  it  afiected  only  the  house  of  Cusi* 
and  tlieir  adherents  ;  and  that  it  v/as  temporary, 
ceasing  upon  their  separation.  He  proceeds  :— 
'  They  seem  to  have  been  a  very  numerotis  body  j 
and,  in  consequence  of  this  calamity,  they  Hecj 
away  ;  not  to  any  particular  place  of  desfinatioiv 
but  •'  were  scattered  abroad  ujion  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth. '  They  had  many  associates,  pro- 
balily  out  of  every  family;  apostates  from  the 
truth,  who  had  left  the  stock  of  their  lathers  ami 
the  religion  of  tlie  true  Go<l.  For  when  Babel 
was  deserted  v/e  find  among  the  Cushites  of 
ChaTtiaea  eome  of  ttie  line  of  Shem  (ch.  xi.  28, 
31);  whom  we  could  scarcely  have  expected  tii 
have  met  in  such  a  society.  And  we  may  wel! 
imagine  that  many  of  the  branches  of  Ham  were 
associated  in  the  same  manner  in  confederacy 
with  the  rebels  :  and  some  perhaps  of  every  great 
division  into  which  mankind  was  separated'  (/6. 
pj).  3S-45). 

Having  thus  removed,  as  we  trust,  the  obsln.e- 
tions  and  obscurities,  our  course  will  be  J  lain  and 
brief  in  the  consideration  of  cur  chief  subject,  the 
first  and  properly  ."o-calied  Dispeusion  oi  fa- 
milies and  tribes  destined  to  form  the  naticaa  o£ 
the  earth. 
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•The  most  ancient  history  of  the  human  race, 
end  the  oldest  composition  perliaps  in  the  worhl, 
is  a  work  in  Hehrew  ;'  of  which  the  initial  por- 
tions (Geii.  i  ,  ii.)  are  '  a  preface  to  Aie  oldest  civil 
liistory  now  extant ;  we  see  the  truth  of  them  con- 
rirmeJ  by  aiitecetkiit  reasoning,  and  by  evidence  in 
part  liighly  probable,  and  in  part  certain;  but  the 
conueclion  of  the  Mosaic  liistory  with  that  of  the 
GospeL,  by  a  chain  of  sublime  predictions  unques- 
tionably ancietit,  and  apparently  ful'illed,  must 
'  iduce  us  to  think  the  Hebrew  narrative  more  than 
lUiman  in  its  origin,  and  consequently  true  in 
every  substantial  part  of  it;  thongli  jiossilily 
expressed  in  Bgurative  latignage  [referring  to  the 
accounts  of  the  creation  and  the  fill],  it  is  no 
longer  probable  only,  but  it  is  absolutely  certain, 
that  (lie  whole  race  of  man  proceeded  from  Iran 
f  tbe  proper  and  native  name  of  Persia  and  some 
connected  regions],  as  from  a  centre,  whence  tlicy 
migrated  at  first  in  three  great  colonies  ;  and  that 
Ihose  three  brandies  grew  from  a  common  stock, 
which  had  been  miraculously  preserved  in  a  gene- 
ral convulsion  and  inundation  of  this  globe '  (Sir 
IVilliam  Jones,  On  the  Origin  and  Families  of 
f^tttidiis,  Works,  ed.  by  Lord  Teignmouth.  84^0. 
iii.  191- 196). 

from  the  study  of  this  interesting  fragment  of 
Biitiijuity,  the  following  observations  have  pre- 
Bented  themselves. 

1.  The  enumeration  comprises  only  nations  ex- 
isting in  the  age  of  Moses,  and  probably  of  jhem 
only  tlie  most  conspicuous,  as  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  the  Israelites.  Many 
nations  have  been  formed  in  subsequent  times, 
and  indeed  are  still  forming,  by  separation 
and  by  combination  ;  these  can  be  considered 
only  as  included  on  the  ground  of  long  subse- 
quent derivation.  Such  are  the  populations  of 
ilastern  Asia,  Medial  and  South  Africa,  America, 
and  Australasia, 

3.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  we 
ore  here  presented  with  a  complete  Table  of  Na- 
tions, even  as  existing  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Of 
fach  of  die  sons  of  Noah,  it  gives  the  sons  :  but  of 
their  sons  (Noalr's  great-grandsons)  it  is  manifest 
tliiit  all  are  not  mentioned,  aiid  we  have  no  pos- 
Biblft  means  of  ascertaining  how  many  are  omitted, 
a'iius,  of  the  sons  of  Japheth.  the  line  is  pursued 
tinly  of  Gomerand  .Tavan;  Magog,  Madai,  Tubal, 
©lesUech,  and  Tiras,  are  dropped  wifliout  any 
ineiition  of  their  issue.;  yet  we  have  evidence  that 
ejations  01  great  importance  in  the  hisfory  of  man- 
liiiid  have  descended  from  them.  Ham  had  four 
BOHs  :  of  three  cf  them  the  sons,  or  rather  clannisli 
nr  national  descendants,  are  specified;  but  to 
S^hiit,  the  fourth,  no  posterity  is  assigned.  Shem 
had  five  son.s,  but  the  descendants  of  only  two  of 
Ihem  arc  recorded.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
«hose  wli(i.se  sequence  is  thus  cut  off,  died  without 
children;  for,  as  we  stiall  presently  see,  nations 
of  great  historical  interest  may  be  traced  up  to 
ihem.        '.      ^ 

3.  The  immediate  descendants  of  Japheth, 
Ham,  and  Shem  are,  except  in  the  instance  of 
Kimrod  and  a  few  more,  some  of  which  are  doubt- 
ful, given  by  names  not  personal,  but  designative 
iif  tribes  or  nations,  or  their  countries.  Thus,  all 
tliose  terminating  in  the  plural  im,  and  those  spe- 
rjfie<l  by  the  Geatilitian  adjective,  the  Jebusite, 
|t)e  Hivite.  &c. 

4.  lit  aKacUitig  the  nsimea  of  nations  ta  tbo;?. 
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Iiere  given,  there  is  »i.inotimes  a  deepnncerfainl». 
Resemblances  in  orthogra|)hicaI  appearance,  or  in, 
similarity  of  sound,  are  not  to  be  relied  on  alone 
there  must  be  accessory  and  confirmatory  evidence 
Oriental  names  possess  a  distinguished  character  of 
Hncliangeableriess  ;  a  circumstance  of  which  Or. 
Hobinson  has  made  important  use  in  his  Biblical 
Researches  in  Palestine.  On  this  ground,  in- 
ferences are  pretty  safe.  But  it  is  far  oiiicrwise 
with  names  known  to  us  only  tlirough  llie  me- 
dium of  tlie  (Jreeks  and  Romans;  for  they  were 
in  the  habit  of  altering  proper  names,  often  with 
wide  licuce,  to  a  contbrmity  with  tlieir  own 
tongues.  For  the  investigation  before  ns  we  have 
an  aid,  invaluable  both  for  its  ample  comprehen- 
sion and  its  divine  authority,  in  tiie  account  of 
the  trailic  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvii.), 

5.  We  are  not  warranted  to  suppose  that  the 
families,  or  clans,  or  tribes, or  however  the  groups 
might  ha"e  been  formed,  migrated  immediately 
to  their  respective  seats,  by  any  sort  of  general 
breaking  up.  This  woiild  presup]iose  some  kind 
of  compulsory  enforcement,  wliich  neither  (h» 
nature  of  the  case,  nor  any  intimation  in  the  nar- 
rative, warrants  us  to  assume.  We  may  rather 
conceive  that  a  diversity  of  movements  took  plac^^ 
excited  by  general  conviction  of  thity  and  utility; 
guided  in  a.  great  measure  by  patriarchal  direc- 
tions, and  strengthened  by  circumstances  which 
would  inevitably  occur;  such,  on  the  one  han(t, 
as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  local  inunda- 
tions, land-slips,  proof  of  utiwholesomeness  ii» 
marshy  districts,  the  annoyance  v{  wingetl  insect* 
or  otiier  noxious  animals — urging  to  deiiart  from 
disagreeable  or  dangerous  places;  an(i,  on  the 
otiier  hand,  attractive  peculiarities,  new  and  mora 
convenient  situations  for  pasturage,  better  soils  foe 
the  various  kinds  of  agricultufe,  more  pleasing 
sites  for  dwellings,  the  formation  of  ttiwns,  and  the 
security  of  their  inhabitants.  It  is  also  too  pro- 
bable that  there  were  turbulent  men,  or  those  who 
had  perpetrated  crimes  or  occasioned  offences, 
who,  with  their  families  and  adherents,  would  quit 
hastily  and  travel  as  rapidly  and  as  far  as  they 
could. 

6.  The  acts  of  separation  and  journeying  wouht 
have  specific  difi'erences  of  impulse«nd  perform- 
ance; they  would  affect  one  party  and  anotlier, 
more  or  less,  as  to  time,  numbers,  and  rapidity  of 
movement. 

7.  Did  this  great  measure,  so  important  in  if» 
influence  upon  the  whole  history  of  mankind, 
originate  in  a  PiVINE  command,  given  by  mira- 
culous revelatiou  ?  Or,  was  it  brought  to  pas* 
solely  in  the  way  of  God's  universal  providence^ 
to  which  nothing  is  great,  nothing  is  small- 
operating  by  natural  means  upon  the  judgments, 
wills,  and  actions  of  men  as  rational  agents? 
We  think  that  we  have  not  decisive  reasons  for 
adopting  eitlier  side  of  this  alternative.  In  fa- 
voin-  of  the  former  may  be  urged  the  necessity  of 
a  supernatural  authority  to  induce  universal  obe- 
dience, the  motive  arising  from  the  assurance  ol 
Divine  guidance  and  protection,  and  the  analogy 
of  the  fact  which  took  place  600  years  after  (cor" 
rected  chronology,  buf^  according  to  the  presen- 
Hebrew  text,  only  176);  .'The.  Lord  had  said 
unto  Abram,  Get  theis  out^f  thy  country,  unto  a 
land  which  I  will  show  thee'  (Gen.  xii.  I),  On 
behalf  of  the  latter  supposition  it  is  to  be  reco? 

Iect€^,'^bat  all  events  are  (cd^aU/  I'lfVYt^ect]^ 
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fiial  God  rules  by  his  unseen  and  too  often  un- 
-acknowledged  ii-tiueuce  upon  the  free  actions  of 
hh  creatuies,  no  less  than  hy  any  supernatural 
disclosure  of  his  will ;  that,  in  this  case,  the  in- 
spired recoi-d  is  silent  upon  such  a  disclosure; 
that  the  ordinary  plan  of  tiie  Divine  govpinment 
is  fully  adequate  to  all  tlie  eO'ects  ;  and  tliat  the 
tan^'uage  uj)on  which  we  iiaxe  hefiire  comment<Kl 
(Dent,  xxxii.  8)  is  completely  itijpiicable  to  tliat 
ordinary  course  of  events  hy  which  '  the  Most 
High  God  riileth  in  the  kingdom  i>f  men,'  and 
woiketii  ali  things  according  to  the  counsel  of 
his  own  will'  (Dan.  v.  21 ;  Ephes.  i    11). 

We  have  now  only  to  place  tlie  enumeration 
of  nations  before  our  readers,  havings  availed  our- 
selves of  tlie  labours  of  Bocliavt,  J.  D.  IVlicliaejis, 
the  younger  Rosenmiiller,  Gesenjus,  Robinson, 
and  Bauingarfen. 

I.  Sons  oi'  J  APHETH,  the  lapetus  of  the  Greeks. 

i.  Gonier.  Tiiis  name  is  traced  in  the  Kiin- 
nieiii  of  Homer  and  Herodotus;  tlie  Gomares 
^Tofiapiii,  Joseptius,  Antiq.  i.  6),  whence  Kelts, 
Gauls,  Galatians;  the  Kymry ;  all  the  Celtic 
and  Iberian  tribes,  Weisli,  Gaelic,  Irish,  Breton  ; 
the  Cimmerian  Bosphonis,  Crimea. 

Sons  of  Gomer  :— 

1.  Ashkenaz.  A>:eni,  inhabitants  of  the  south- 
cm  coasU  of  the^Kuxine  Sea,  where  we  (ind  a 
country  Askania,  and  a  river  Askatiios,  and  a 
larp;e  part  of  Anneaia  ;  the  Basques  in  the  north 
of  Spain  ;  the  Saxons,  as  the  Jews  interpret  Ash- 
kenaz,  in  Jer.  li.  27,  to  be  Germany. 

2.  Riphath  (Diphath,  !  Chrnn.  i.  6,  a  pern.j- 
fation  of  D  and  R.  not  unexampled).  R'iTjti, 
♦■ast  of  the  Euxine ;  Tobata  and  other  parts  ot 
Paphlagoiiia ;  Croatia;  the  Ripha?an  mountains, 
a  very  obscure  name  in  ancient  t^eography  (Stralio, 
Virgil,  Pliny,  Mela),  referring  probably  to  tl^j 
great  chains  of  mninitains  from  the  north  of  Asia 
westwards  (Hyperborasans,  Steph.  Byzant.),  and 
therefore  including  vague  knovvdedge  cf  the 
•Uralian,  Hartz,  an-l  Alpine  regions. 

3.  Tu^armah.  Peoples  of  iiimeiua'and  other 
jiitrts  of  the  Caucasian  region.  The  Armenian 
traciifions  assign  as  tijeir  ancestor  Haik,  tiie  son 
vfTorgom  and  grandson  of  Noah. 

ji.  Magog.  In  Ezekiel  this  seems  to  be  used 
as  ithe  name  of  a  country,  and  Gog  that  of  its 
chieftain.  The  Mongoles,  Moguls;  the  great 
Tartar  naiion.  ^ 

iii.  Madai.  Tlie  Dledes;  people  of  Iran,  to 
V/hom  the  Sanscrit  language  belonged;  primeval 
inhabitants  of  Hindustan. 

iv.  Javan.  The  Greeks,  Asiatic  and  Euro- 
fpan.     laones  (Horn.  //.  xiii.  C85).     - 

Sons  of  Javan  : —  ^   * 

1.  Elisha.  Greeks  especially  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; Hellas  ;  Elis,  in  which  is  Alisium  ^'AAef- 
aioVf  II.  ii.  G17). 

2.  Tais!:isli.  The  east  coast  of  Spain,  where 
the  Phoenician  Canaanites  afterwards  planted 
their  colony. 

3.  Kittitn.  InhahitantB  of  the  isles  and  many 
of  tlie  coasts  cf  the  Mediterranean,  particularly 
the  JIacedonians  and  the  Romans,  and  those  far-. 
Iher  to  tiie  west.         ** 

4.  Dodajiim  (Rhodanim,  1  Chron.  i.  7).  Do- 
fdona,  a  colony  from  which  probably  settled 'at 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  Rhodanus. 

To  this  Javanian  (Ionian)  branch  is  attributed 
ilie  peopling  of  '  the  isles  of  the  nations'  (v.er..  5)^ 
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G  Jieqneiit  Hebrew  denomination  oj  the  western 
countries  to  wiiicli  tha  Israelites,  Tyrians,  P-gyp" 
tians,  ^-c,  had  access  liy  sea. 

II.  Sons  of  H.^M.  The  word  sij^nifies  Aea<  or 
liot,  alluding  to  tiie  climes  wliicli  the  nio.'it  of  hij 
posterity'weie  to  occupy:  it  was  also  an  indi- 
genous nam'»  of  Egypt. 

i.  Gush.  Ti:e  I'^thiopians,  first  on'the  Arabian, 
side  of  tiie  Red  .Sea.  then  cnlonizing  the  Afrioail 
side,  and  subsequently  extending' iiuleiinitelv  tcT 
the  west,  so  that  Cushitc  (Jer.  xiii.  'ii)  bccirne 
the  appellative  of  a  negro. 

Sons  of  Cnsh  : —  ■  I 

1.  Seba  Joined  with  Mizraim  and  Cush  (Isa. 
xliii.  o),  evidenliy  denoting  cnntiguity  and  aiti- 
nity.  This  rrilie  or  class  is  (mibably  referred  to 
Suba,  a  native  name  of  Meroe  upon  the  Nile,  in 
tlie  farthest  south  of  Egypt,  or  the  begiiining  cf 
Ethiopia. 

2.  Havilah.  Of  (his  wonl  vestiges  are  found 
in  various  names  of  places  in  Western  Arabia, 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Africa.  It  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Havilali  (ch.  ii.  11)  in  or  near 
Armenia,  and  probably  from  another  (ver.  29)  in 
Arabia,  unless  we  suppose  a  union  .of  tribes;  or 
one  succeeded  by  the  other.  _ 

3.  Sabfah.  Sabota-  or  Sabbafha  'is  the  nan^ 
of  an  ancient  trading  town  of  Arabia. 

4.  Raaniaii,  T\12S\  Sept.  Rhcgrna  (Alex.  Rhe- 
gehma),  which,  clsniging  «  into  tj,  is  the  name  of 
a  port  which  the  ^Egypto- Greek  geographer  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy  (who  Nourished  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  second  century)  places  on  the'^Arabiari  coast 
of  the  Persian  Gulf.  To  this  place  Dr.  Buum- 
garten  (Kiel,  1843)  refers  the  name  :  others  take 
it  to  be  Reama,  a  tov/n  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  sonth-wcslern  part  of  Arabia  tiie  Happy, 
whose  inhabitants  are  remarkaijiy  black ;  men- 
tioned along  with  Sheba  in  Ezek.  xxvii.  22,  as  a 
place  of  rich  Oriental  traihc. 

Two  sons  o?  tiiis  Raamah  are  mentioned,  Sheba 
and  Dedan.  Vi'c  find  these  in  the  subsequent 
Scriptures  distinguished  for  trade  and  onulence 
(Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  35;.  1  Kings  x.  2;  Jsa.  Ix.  6  ; 
Ezek.  xxvii.  15,  20,  22).  Tiiey  both  lie  in  the 
v/CGtern  part  of  Arabia.  The  queen  cf  Slieba 
came  to  the  court  of  Solomon,  Dedan  is  iktI 
improbably  considered  as  tlie  orijjin  of  Aden, 
that  very  ancient  sea-proit  an.^  isla7id  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Arabian  Gulf  oi-  Red  Sea,  which  has  very 
recently  risen  into  new  importance. 

'  5.  Nimriid,  an  in<!ividi!al  [Nimhod],  He 
built,  besides  Babel^  his  metropolis!,  three  cities 
or  town.s  in  the  great  jilain  of  Sliinar — I'aecii, 
Accad,  and  (^alneh.  The.'se  were  prohalily 
Aracca  or  Arecha  on  the  Tigris  (some  think 
Edessa)  ;  Sacada,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ly- 
cos aii<l  the  Tigris;  .ind  the  third  (^Calno,  Isa. 
X.  9)  Chalonitis  of  the  Greeks,  afterwards  called 
Ctesiphon  .  tiut  much  ubscinily  lies  upon  these 
conjee  fn  res. 

ii.  Mizraim,  literally  fne  txco  Egypts,  tlie 
upper  and  llie  lower  ;  each  was  calleii  Blisr,  a 
word  even  now  vernacular  in  that  country.  Of 
his  descendants  seven  are  %\iec\i\eK\  .wndex  plural 
national  names,  some  of  which  are  well  ascer- 
tained. ♦ 

1.  Ludim. '  Ludites,  celebrated  as  soldier? 
and  archers  (Isa.  Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Ezek. 
xxvii.  10;  xxx.  5),  and  in  those  passages  con* 
nected  ^yith  other  peoples  knowa  to  be  African, 
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The  liiidim  ])rohahly  lay  towards  Etliinnia. 
They  must  not  be  coirf'Dundeil  with  the  Lyiliaiis 
of  Ajia  Minor  (ver.  22).  Mr.  William  Jolin 
Hamilton,  in  hia  recent  very  valnahle  Researches 
tn  Asia  Minor,  Pontua,  and  Armenia,  annexes 
the  following  paragrapli  to  his  accdunt  uf*tiie  few 
remaining  ruins  of  Sardis,'  tiie  ancient  capital  of 
Livditi : — 

'  It  was  my  intention  to  have  added  some 
ohservationa  on  the  early'. trrtdltinnal  history  of 
Lydia.  and,  fullowing  the  iilaii  nf  an  interesting 
wurk  hy  tlie  .\bbe  Guerin  dn  Rocher,  on  the 
filjiilous  history  of  Kgypt,  to  show  how  that  of 
Ijvdia  might  also  he  divtsted  of  many  of  the  in- 
consistent fable*  with  which  it  ha^  been  clothed 
liv  Herodotus  and  other  ancient  historians.  I 
ivished  to  have  shown  tliat  Manes,  the  first  king 
pf  Lydia,  was  no  other  than  Noah  ;  thi't  Lydns, 
the  t,'ratidsun  of  Manes,  was  Lud,  the  grandson 
I'.f  Noih;  and.  J)art!cul^rly  with  regard  to  the 
Dnicti  involved  question  of  tiie  Tyrrlienian  emi- 
gration of  the  Lydians,  that  the  whole  account  is 
n  confused  and  perverted  narrative,  founded  on 
the  real  emigration  of  anotlier  Tyrrhcnns,  viz. 
Abraham  the  con  of  Terah,  with  the  accnuiit  of 
^vhich.  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteentli  cliapters  of 
dienesis,  the  Lydian  emigration  coincides  in  every 
important  respect.  I  have  found,  however,  that 
the  development  of  this  view  would  exteiul  to  a 
yredter  length  than  I  had  anticipated ;  and  I  am 
ihei-cfore  compelled  to  defer  the  considcratioM  of 
it  to  a  future  opportaidty '  (vol.  ii.  p.  .383). 

2.  Ananim.  Very  uticert.ain.  Bochart  gup- 
poses  them  to  have  been  wandering  tribes  about 
(lie  teniple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  vyhere  was  an  an- 
cient people  called  Nasamoiif s. 

3.  Lehabijn.  Perhaps  inhabitants  of  a  coast- 
tUstrict  immediately  west  of  Egypt.  Probably 
ihe  Luhim  (^  Chroa.  xii.  3  ;  Nahum  iii.  9).      . 

.  4.  Pathrusim.  The  people  of  the  Thebaid 
(Pathros)  in  Upper  Egypt. 

5.  '  Caaluhim,  out  of  v/hom  ^came  Phllistim.' 
A  people  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Egyjit,  of 
whom  the  Philis'iines  were  a  colony,  probably 
combined  with  some  of  the  Caphtorim. 

6.  Caphtorim.  Inhabitants  of  the  island  Cy- 
prus. 

iii.  Phut.  This  word  occurs  in  two  cr  three 
passages  besides,  always  in  connection  v;ith  Africa. 
Joseplms  and  Pliny  mention  an  African  river, 
Pluites.  The  great  modem  archccologist  geo- 
grapher, Ritter,  says  that  hordes  of  peoples  have 
beeij  poured  out  of  Futa,  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
•  iv.  Canaan.  His  descendants  came  out  of 
Arabia,  ■  j)!ai)led  colonies  in  Palestine,  and  gra- 
dually possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  country. 

His  children  or  posterity  : — 
•   I.  .Sidon,    his  firit-boni,   founded  the  city  of 
that  iiatne.  » 

2.  Heth,  the  ancestor  of  the  Hitfitos.  The  re» 
maining  nine  are  v/ell  Unov/n,  and  are  here  laid 
<lowti  in  the  singular  of  the  patronymic,  or  patrial 
adjective — the  Jebusite,  the  Emorite  (Amorite), 
the  Girgashiie,  the  Hivite,  the  Arkite,  the  Sinite, 
the  Arvadile,  the  Zemarite,  and  the  Hamathite. 
All  ars  assigned  to  Palestine,  and  the  boundaries 
uf  the  country  are  precisely  laid  dov/n. 

III.  Sjinai,  though  here  introdiaced, last,  is  de- 
clared to  be  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers.  The 
reason  of  this  order  evidently  is  the  design  of  the 
,bl3toriaa  to.  pul:£ue  thu  line  uf    the  favoured 
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people  which  the  Divine  Sovereign  would  raW 
up  in  the  posterity  of  Shem,  and  in  which,  '  when 
the  fulness  of  the  titne  siiould  come,'  '.dl  ttjo 
families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.' 
,     Children  of  Shem  : — 

i.  Elam.  The  ancestor  of  the  Elamifea  or 
Elymasans,  who  possessed  Elymais,  a  region  l*8» 
tween  Susiana  and  Media,  now  called  Khusistan. 
The  Japhetian  I'ersians  afterwards  entered  that 
region  ami  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  subse- 
quently lliey  were  comprehended  under  the  name 
ofElam. 

ii.  Ashur,  the  ajicestor  of  the  Assyrians. 

iii.  Arpliaxad,  a  personal  name  in  the  Abra- 
hamic  line.  The  word,  a  remarkable  compound, 
probably  denotes  Neighbouring  to  the  Chasdim, 
i.  e.  Clialdaeans.  The  name  appears  in  Arrha- 
pachitis,  a  province  in  Northern  Assyria,  the 
primitive  seat  of- the  Chasdim,  and  near  to  which, 
or  in  it,  Abraham  was  bom. 

Children  of  Arpliaxad  : — 

Tiiese  are  chiefly  personal,  Rnd  contribute  to 
form  the  sacred  pedigre«  which  leads  to  the  Mes- 
siali.'  In  this  line  are  mentioned  two  grandson.'*^ 
Peleg,  of  whom  we  have  ti Bated  before,  and 

Eber,  The  only  circumstance  that  we  can 
attach  to  him  is  the  very  imprtant  one  (which 
eeems  therefore  to  imply  something  extraordinary 
in  bis  personal  history)  of  being  the  origin  of  the 
name  Khrew,  or  as  it  is  commoidy  written,  oi» 
account  of  tiie  y,  Hebreio,  the  '  ancient  and  uni- 
versal name"  of  the  nation,  includiiig^Abraharr* 
himself  (oee  Ewald's  Hebr.  Gmmm.,  translated 
by  Dr.  Nicholson,  p.  2,  atrd  our  article  IlEnan). 

Joktan.  Universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
fither  of  the  numerous  tribes  of  Arabs  in  Yeinen, 
Arabia  the  Happy,  so  called  tm  account  cd'  its 
apices  and  other  rich  products,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  Rocky  ami  the  Desert.  Of  the  foun- 
ders of  those  tribes  thirteen  are  speciiied.  The 
first  is  evidently  Modad,  with  the  Arabic  article: 
the  cecoud  is  Shaleph;  and  Ptolemy  mentions  a 
people  of  interior  Arabia,  the  Salapeui.  Jlatzar- 
maveth  is  a  fruit l"ul  district  on  the  sout!)  coast, 
which  still  bears  exactly  the  same  name.  That 
name  signi.iic3  t!;e  Enclosure,  Gate,  or  CczirC  of 
Death,  on  account  of  its  insalubrity,  arising  from 
tlie  great  abundance  and  mixture  of  pov/erl'ul 
cdonrs.  Jeracli  signifies  the  moon;  and  on  the  west 
of  this  region  is  a  go!d-])roducing  tract,  in  wliic'i 
are  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  whicli  yet  must  be 
distinguished  from  a  group  in  East  Africa,  very 
imperfectly  known,  and  called  also  by  Orientals 
t]i2  Backbone  of  the  V/orld.  Hadcram,  the  Adra- 
rnitcs  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  on  the  south  coast. 
Uzal,  mentioned  in  Ezek.xxvii.  19,  which  should 
be  translated  '  \'edan  and  Javan  [perhaps  Ye- 
men ■?]  from  Uzal.'  The  ancient  name  of  a  prin- 
cipal city  of  Yemen,  now  Sanaha.  Ohal  (Ehal 
in  I  Chron.  i.  22),  unknown.  Abimael,  unknown; 
the  meaning  is,  my  father  Mael,  and  Bochart 
adduces  the  Mali  of  Tlieophrastus  and  the  Minaei 
of  Strabo,  a  tribe  or  tribes  in  Arabia,  as  possibly 
intended.  Sheba,  probably  indicating  an  inva- 
cion  of  this  tribe  upon  the  Cushlte  Sh«ba  and 
Dcdan,  Geti.  x.  7,  and  see  xxv.  3.  '  From  such 
mixtures  much  embarrassment  often  arises  in 
ethnography.  Sheba  and  Seba  (x.  7)  are  often 
mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  seats  of  ^a» 
riches  and  traffic.  Ophir,  undoubtedly  referring 
to  the  sea-port  in  South  Arabia,  so  celeli-.it9d  foi 
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Its  traTifir;  in  k^IJ,  jewellery,  and  fine  woous. 
The  same  name  was  jjrob.ilily  given  to  places  in 
Biiiiia  and  East  Africa,  to  wliich  the  mercantile 
«Si|)s  of  this  Arabian  0])liir  resorteil,  A  ]!art  of 
the  south  coast  ol  Arabia  is  calleJ  Oman,  and  in 
it  is  a  town  called  El-Ophir,  with  the  aificle. 
IJnvila/i:  fierhnps  the  Cusl'.ite  settlerj  were  in- 
Viided  by  tins  Jiikfai;ilo  tribe.  Jobirb  :  Pt()!en»y 
.tnentions  a  people,  InhariUe,  iin  tlie  e»st  coast  of 
yVrabia.  The  r  may  be  a  mistake,  or  \  dialectic 
.variety,  for  b. 

^These  thirteen  trities  oeem  to  have  formed  the 
confederacy  of  tiie  independent  and  unconquer- 
able .\rabs,  whose  petiinsular,  desert,  aiid  moun- 
t.iiiioiis  country  defended  them  from  invasion : 
{shniael  and  his  descendants  were  united  with 
ihem. 

Our  text  concludes  with  describing  a.  boundary 
.'ine  for  tiie  country  of  th^se  tribes  'from  Mesha 
til  Sephar.'  The  foimer  is  probably  the  country 
JMaislinn  or  Mesene,  at  the  north-wrst  head  of  the 
Persian  C'ulf ;  and  the  latter,  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Arabia,  where  is  found  a  Mount  Sabber. 

iv.  Lu<l.  From  him  tlie  Lydians  in  Asia 
Slinor  de:ived  their  siame. 

V.  Aram.     From  him  the  Inhabitants  of  Syria, 
Chilonilis,  and   a   considerable   part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. 
'     Ciiildteti  or  posterity  of  Aram  :  — 

1.  Uz.  In  the  northern  jjart  of  Arabia,  border- 
in>j  n»;(in  Chaldaa  :  the  lan<l  of  Job. 

*2.  Hid.  The  large  tiit  district  in  the  north  of 
Palestine,  through  which  lies  the  initial  course  of 
tUe  Jordan,  even  now  called  the  Land  of  Huleh, 
and  in  which  is  the  Lake  Hfi'eli,  aticientiy  Me- 
mm,  am[ily  illustrated  by  Dr,  Robit;sun,  Re- 
searches, iii.  339-357.  ^ 

■3.  (lether.  East  of  Armenia ;  Carthara  was  a 
city  on  the  Tigris. 

4.  M;isii.  A  moimtain  region  branchinf»  east- 
*v:uils  fnim  the  great  Taurus  ridge  :  the  Masian 
tnntintains  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Tiiese  ;ire  the  results  of  our  own  endeavours  in 
tlie  study  of  this  intricate  and  frequently  obscure, 
subjei  f.  Hilt  we  are  bound,  in  concluding,  to 
etate  that  Sir  William  .Junes,  whom  all  v,iill  ad- 
mit to  have  been  a  scholar  of  the  higliest  order, 
iind  ni.iie  conipetent  than  most  men  to  vanquish 
the  dilii:iil;ie<  of  this  investigd'tion,  jiroposed  a 
Jlifory  very  dill'erent,  ciiicHy  with  respect  to  the 
family  of  Ham.  He  has  himself  given  a  lumi- 
«ion3  simitnary  of  his  views,  and  we  cannot  do 
iietter  than  tiansciibe  it.  «. 

'  It  seems  t.i  follow,  tliat  the  only  human  family 
after  the  (l;ud  established  themselves  in  ihenoitii- 
«in  (Kirt.s  of  Ir.'tn;  that,  as  thev  multiplied,  they 
♦vrte  divided  into  three  distinct  branches,  each 
retaining  little  at  first,  and  losing  the  whole  by 
decrees,  uf  their  common  piimary  language,  but 
agieein^'  sevrr.illy  on  new  expressions  fur  new 
iiieas  ;  that  the  branch  of  YivwT  was  enlargeil  in 
jniny  sratteiCil  shoots  over  the  north  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  difusing  themselves  as  far  as  the 
wpsfoin  ami  eastern  seas,  and  at  length,  in  the 
infancy  of  navigation,  beyond  them  both;  that 
fhey  ciiitiviited  no  liberal  arts,  and  ha<l  no  use  of 
letters,  but  f.innpil  a  vaiiety  of  dialects,  as  their 
tribi-i  were  variously  ramified  ;  that,  secondly, 
tfie  cliililien  of  Ham,  who  founded  in  Irin  itself 
til'-  motiarcliy  of  the  lirst  Chaldeans,  invented 
leners.  ol  sejv^u  and  nanaetj  the  lumiaatit's  of  the 
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firmampnt,  calculated  the  known  Indian  period 
of  432,000  years,  or  lli}  repetitions  of  the  sarot^ 
and  contrived  the  old  system  of  mythology, 
partly  allegorical  and  partly  grounded  on  idola- 
trous veneration  for  their  sages  and  lawgirerg; 
that  fhey  were  dispersed,  at  various  nitcrvais  and 
in  various  cotnnics,  over  land  and  ocean;  thai, 
the  tribes  of  MisR,  CusH,  and  Rama  settle*!  in 
Africa  and  India,  while  some  of  fheni,  having 
improved  the  art  of  s.iiling,  pas.^eil  from  Egypr, 
Phoenice,  and  Phrygia,  into  Italy  and  Greece,' 
which  they  found  thinly  jieoplcd  by  former 
emigrants  [Japhetians  ?],  of  whom  they  sup- 
planted some  tribes  an(!  imiled  tliem.'=eive3  with 
others  ;  whilst  a  swarm  from  the  same  iiive  moved^ 
by  a  northerly  course  into  Scandinavia,  and  an- 
other, by  the  head  of  the  Oxus  and  tiirmigh  the- 
passes  of  the  Imaus,  into  Cashgar  and  Eigh'ir, 
Khafa  and  Khoten,  as  far  as  the  territories  'if 
Chin  and  Tancut  [an  ancient  division  of  China  j", 
^yhera  letters  have  been  useil  and  arts  immemo- 
■  rially  cultivated  ;  nor  is  it  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  some  of  them  found  their  way  from  the 
eastern  isles  into  Mexico  .nnd  Peru,  where  traces 
were  discovered  of  rude  literature  and  mythology 
analogous  to  those  of  Egypt  and  India;*  tliar, 
thirdly,  the  old  Chaldean  em[iire  being  over- 
thiown  by  the  Assyrians  under  Cayijmers,  other 
migrations  took  place,  esjieciilly  into  Iiidi.i, 
while  the  rest  of  Shem's  progeny,  some  of  whotrr 
had  before  settled  on  the  Red  Sea,  peopled  the 
whole  Arabian  jieninsnla,  pressing  close  on  the 
nations  of  Syria  and  PhiEtiice;  that,  lastly,  from 
all  the  three  families  were  detached  many  bold 
adventurers  of  an  ardent  £[)irit  and  a  roving  dis-, 
position,  v/ho  disdained  suliordination,  atid  wan— 
deied  in  sejiafate  clans  till  they  settled  in  disfaiit 
isles  or  in  deserts  and  mountainous  regiotis  :  that, 
on  the  whole,  some  colonies  might  have  migrated 
bi-fore  the  death  of  tlieir  venerable  jirogenitnr, 
but  that  states  and  empiies  cmild  scaice  have 
assumed  a  regular  form  till  1500  or  1600  yeaia 
before  the  Christian  epoch  ;f  oml  that,  for  the 
first  thousaiifi  years  of  that  period,  we  lia\  e  nf> 
liKstory  unmixed  with  fable,  except  that  of  (lie 
tuibulent  and  vaiialile.  but  eminently  distin- 
guished, iiHtiun  descended  from  Abraham.' — Dis- 
course on  the  Orijin  and  Families  of  Nations  : 
Works,  iii.  201. 

Dr.  Charles  Von  Rotfeck,  Professor  of  Juris- 
prudence in  the  University  of  Friebuig.  published 
in  1820,  the  ninth  and  la.<t  vnlome  ol  A  General 
Jlis/uri/  of  the  World.  This  work  lias  been  de- 
ceived in  Germany  with  great  favour.  It  cer- 
tainly contains  pioofs  of  extensive  reading  ail<i' 
eminent  talents  ;  but  we  think  also  of  a  precipi-- 
tate.  judgment  and  dashing  boldness,  an  aiming' 
at  pungency  which  often  creates  alTectation,  und 
a  watchful  habit,  like  that  of  Hume  and  Voltaire, 
of  aiming  a  sly  stab  at  revealed  religion.     JJook» 

*  How  would  Sir  William  Jones  have  beeij. 
delighted,  and  have  felt  his  argument  strengtii- 
ened,  had  he  known  of  the  massive  ruins  l;itely 
brought  to  our  knowledge,  by  JUr,  St-.'j/hena  and 
others,  in  Central  America! 

.-f  The  recent  disclosures  of  paintings  and  uten- 
sils in  the  Egyptian  tombg  atid  templea  require  a 
much  higher  assignment  of  established  govern- 
ments, mechaiiical  arts,  and  great  (fombiiiuliotio 
vf  science  and  puwer. 
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having  these  qualifies,  especially  if  they  pnsseM 
eonie  unquestionable  excellences  and  an  attrac- 
tive style,  as  Rolteck"s  dt),  are  sure  tu  find  readers 
Biid  approvers.  It  is  manifest  that  he  is  far 
Letter  acquainted  vvil!)  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writi  rs,  and  the  affairs  to  which  they  de}X)sc,  than 
v;ilh  ihe  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scrijifures,  the 
doctrines  whicli  they  teach,  and  the  inf'LMmavicin 
whicli  they  afl'crd.  In  tine  word,  he  is  a  disiie- 
lieter  in  any  revelation  of  fact,  truth,  or  duty, 
jmsitive'.y  (Vom  God,  or  in  any  other  way  than  by 
the  reason  and  genius  of  man.  He  maintain*  it 
tn  he  a  cliaiacter  of  'the  scientific  inquirer,'  that 
'be  I  ejects  every  theory  of  the  pop\ilaiion  of  the 
earth,  which  is  confined  tii  the  sons  of  Noah  ;  and 
lie  knows  tuat,  in  the  time  of  those  sons,  or  their 
nearest  descendants,  according  to  Moses's  repre- 
senta.tion,  alraady  nations  and  kingdoms  actually 
exisffd  iik  Asia  and  Africa,  which  tlierefore 
«iriginated  not  from  the  posterity  :f  Nouh:' 
and  he  adds,  'these  last  may  indeed  have  sent 
Colonies  among'  those  tiations,  perhaps,  also,  liave 
occasioned  the  foundatioii  of  sorr.e  new  states ; 
liut  tliey  were  not  the  only  founders  of  them  ' 
i(Gen.  Hist.  i.  63.  Eu|j.  transl.).  Further,  Von 
Riitteck  intimates  more  than  an  inclination  to 
reject  the  lielief  of  the  descent  of  mankind  from 
any  one  common  ancestor ;  founding  ll:at  ri'jection 
•especially  upon  the  striking  generic  dili'erence 
of  the  principaPraces  of  out  species  ;  and  that  in 
particular  the  attention  of  the  tiiinker  is  claimed 
with  perfect  justice  by  the  doctrine  of  three  such 
^-.rincipal  races,  viz.,  1,  the  EuropEEO-ArabJan  or 
Caucasian;  2,  the  Mongoliati;  3,  the  jEihiopian 
or  Negvo  tribe'  (p.  65). 

Thus,  as  is  the  manner  of  the  infidel  school, 
assuming  what  he  ought  fo  have  proved,  but  of 
%vhich  he  brings  no  proof,  (his  author  seeks  t.)  tix 
li!3  insinuated  conclusion  in  ihe-uiiwary  mind. 

In  tlie  absence  therefore  of  counfey-evidence, 
we  adhere  to  theeonclusion,  that  the  whole  human 
|)opulation  has  descended  from  Noah  r^s  a  second 
ancestiir,  as  is  plainly  affirmed  in  the  pristine 
.records  to  which  we  believe  ourselv.ea  Avarranted 
to  attribute  a  divine  autliorify.  For  lhe  phy- 
siological part  of  the  argument,  we  appeal  to  the 
researches  of  the  late  venejable  Blumenbach,  Dr. 
Yrichard  in  his  elaborate  volumes  on  this  subject, 
ihe  notes  in  .1.  Pye  Smith's  Scripture  and  Geo- 
ioify,  and  a  dissertation  by  Samuel  Forrey,  M.  D., 
jentitled,  The  Mosaic  Account  of  the  Unity  of  the  ' 
Jiitman  Baca  cnnjirmcd  by  the  Natural  History 
t)f  the  American  Aborigines,  in  the  Arn^erican 
Jiibiical  Repository^  Julv,  1813.— J.  P.  S. 

NAVIGATION.     [Ship.] 

NAZARENE.  an  epithet  constituting  a  part 
of  one  of  the  names  given  to  our  Lord.  There  are 
two  nearly  similar  Greek  words  connected  with 
this  designation — Vla^ap-qvis  a.XMl'iiaC<^pdiot — both 
tlerived  frorrj  Na^apkO,  Nazareth,  the*  place  of 
the  Saviour's  chiiuhoo<l  and  education.  These 
J  wo  Greek  words  occur  in  the  New  Testament 
19  times;  out  of  these  instances  two  only  are 
rendered  Nazarene  (Matt.  ii.  23  ;  Acta  xxiv.  5); 
thereat  are  rei>resented  by  the  words  'of  Naza- 
reth;' thus,  '  .lesns  of  Nazareth'  (Matt.  xxi.  11  ; 
Luke  iv.  34  ;  John  xviii.  5  ;  Acfj  ii.  22).  From 
ihe  number  of  times  that  the  epithtt  ia  employed 
it  ap|)ear8  that  it  became  at  the  very  first  an 
appellation  of  our  Lord,  and  was  hence  applied 
to  ilssignAte  hU  fullovvera.     Considering  that  lhe 
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toahi*  V;a8  derived  from  the  plare  wl-.ere  JesiS 
resided  during  t]ie  greater  part  of  his  life,  we  »i'« 
no  reason  to  tiiink  that  at  first  if  bore  witli  it,  in  its 
application  to  him  cr  hii  followers,  anything  ot 
an  offensive  nature.  Such  a  designation  was  in 
this  case  natural  and  proper.  In  proci-ss  of  time, 
hdwover,  other  influences  came  info  operation, 
Nazareth  was  in  Galilee,  a  part  of  Palestine 
«?hlch  was  held  iridisesteem  for  several  reasons  ; — 
Its  was  a  jTovincial  dialect ;  lying  remote  from 
the  capital,  its  inhabitants  spike  a  strange 
tongue,  which  was  rough,  harsh,  and  uncouth,  hav- 
ing j)eculiar  combinations  of  words,  and  words 
also  peculiar  to  themselves  (Buxforf,  Lez.  Tal- 
mud; Mark  xiv.  70)  ;  its  population  was  im- 
pure, being  made  up  not  only  of  provincial 
Jews,  but  also  of  heathens  of  several  sort-s,  Egyj)- 
tians,  Arabians,  Plirenicians  (Straho,  Oeog.  xvi. 
&23);  its  people  were  its  an  es])ecial  manner  given 
to  1)0  seditions,  whichcquality  of  character  they 
not  rarely  displayed  io  the  ca])ital  itself  on  occa- 
sion of  tlie  public  festivals  (Josephus,  VVefstein, 
as  cited  in  Schleusner,  s.  V.  FaAiAaToj)  ;  whence 
may  be  seen  the  point  of  the  accusation  made 
against  Paul,  as  '  ringleader  of  the  sect  of  Na- 
zareiies'  (Acts  xxiv,  5).  As  Galilee  was  a  despised 
part  of  Palestine,  so  was  Nazaretli  a  despised 
part  of  Galilee,  being  a  small,  obscure,  if  not 
mea?i  place.  Accordingly  its  inluibitants  were 
held  in  little  consideration  by  other  (j;ilileans, 
and,  of  course,  by  those  Jews  who  dwelt  in  Judsea. 
Hence  the  name  Nazarene  came  to  bear  with  it  a 
bad  odour,  and  wa?  nearly  synonymous  with  a 
]yw,  ignorant,  and  uncultjhved,  if  not  un-Jewisl» 
person  (Kuinoel,Hii  Matt.  ii.  23).  It  became  ac 
cordingly  a  contemptuous  designation  and  a  term 
of  reproach  (VVetsfein,  in  Matt.  ii.  2.'^,  26,  71). 
and  H3  such,  as  well  as  a  mere  epithet  of  descriji- 
tion,  it  is  used  ip  the  New  Testament. — J.  R.  B. 

NAZARITE.  This  word  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  1T3,  which,  signifies  to  'separate  one"s- 
self ;'  and  as  sucli  separation  from  ordinary  life 
to  reiigioiis  puqwses  must  be  by  al)sti>ieiii;e  oJ 
some  kind,  so  it  denotes  '  fo  refrain  fiom  anytiiing.' 
Hence  tlie  import  of  the  rerm  Nazarite — one,  that 
is,  who,  by  certain  acts  of  self-denial,  rorisecruieil 
himself  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  service,  wor» 
ship,  and  honour  of  God. 

We  aie  here,  it  is  clear,  in  the  midst  of  a  sphere 
of  ideas  totally  dissipiilaj  to  the  genius  of  the 
Christian  system  ;  a  sphere  of  ideas  in  which  the 
outward  predominates,  in  which  self-mortificatiois 
is  held  pleasing  to  God,  and  in  which  man's 
highest  sei-vice  is  not  enjoyment  with  gratitude, 
but  privation  with  pain. 

It  may  be  questioned,  if  at  lenst  so  much  oF 
this  set  of  notions  as  supposes  the  Peity  to  lie. 
gratified  and  conciliated  by  the  privations  of  his 
creatures,  is  in  harmony  with  the  ideas  of  God 
which  the  books  of  Moses  exhibit,  or  had  their 
origin  in  the  law  he  promulgated.  The  manner 
in  which  bespeaks  on  the  subject  (Num.  vi.  1-21) 
would  seem  to  imply  that  he  was  not  introducing 
c.  new  law,  but  regulating  an  old  custom  ;  for  liis 
words  lake  for  grajited,  that  the  subject  was  gene.. 
rally  and  well  known,  and  that  all  that  was  needed 
was  such  directions  as  should  bring  existing  ob- 
servances into  accordance  with  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
Winer,  indeed,  sees^  in  the  minuteness  and  particw 
larity  of  tiie  Mosaic  regulations,  a  proof  that  iha 
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Natante  vow  w;is  of  lioine  origin  in  Mosaism  ;  an 
crgutnenl  wl.ose  Jiiice  we  cannot  discein,  tor  a 
foreign  jiractice,  <p!u;e  introduced,  musl  of  neces- 
sity lie  c.onfoimed  to  ilsnew  al>ode. 

It  is  not  least  amoiifr  til"  iiifiits  of  Judaism  (hat 
in  general  it  is  eniiiienlly  of  a  jiractical  ciiaracter. 
Tliougli  admitting  a  tnnltitude  of  observances, 
some  of  wliic.ii,  lieing  of  a  very  minnte  kind,  and 
relating  to  every-day  Hie,  must  have  been  trouble- 
some, if  not  vexations,  yet  the  ordinary  current 
of  existence  was  allowed  to  run  on  unimpeded; 
energy  was  not  directeil  from  its  proper  channel  ; 
and  life  was  spent  in  the  active  discharge  of 
th.ije  offices  which  human  wants  require,  and  by 
wliich  iiuman  hai)piiiess  may  be  best  advanced. 
Tl  ev.  v/as  no  Indian  sell-renunciation;  there  was 
no  .ncnkish  isolation;  yet  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite 
shews  that  personal  privations  weie  not  unknown 
in  the  Mosaic  poli*;'.  Tiiis  vow  we  regard  as  an 
instance  and  an  extmj)Ii(icatioii  of  that  asceti- 
cism which,  wherever  human  nature  is  left  free 
to  develop.e  itself,  will  always  manifest  it-;  ten- 
<lencies  and  put  forth,  its  effects.  No  age,  no 
nation,  ro  religion  has  been  without  asceticism. 
Self-mortiticafion  is,  with  some  minds,  as  natiual 
as  self-enjoyment  with  otheis.  The  proneness  to 
ascetic  piactices  is  a  sort  of  disorder  of  fem()era- 
ment.  It  is  in  ])avt  a  tjuesfion  of  original  con- 
stlti-.cioM.  As  some  individuals  are  inclined  to 
inelancholv,  to  brood  over  their  owti  states  of 
minii,  so  they  tend  to  liecome  morbid  in  their 
feelings,  iute!i--ely  self-dlssatislied,  over-thought- 
ful, full  of  personal  solicittides ;  then  gloomy; 
theii  still  more  dissatislie<l  with  themselves,  till 
at  lengtii  the)'  are  led  to  think  that  nothing  but 
severe  mortilicatiotis  and  self-iidlicted  jjenalties 
can  atone  for  their  guilt,  and  placate  a  justly 
oll'er.ded  God.  This  general  tendency  of  a  cer- 
t  lin  physical  temiK-ranunt  may  be  checked  or 
encour.iged  by  religious  opinions  or  social  insti- 
tutions, as  well  as  liy  tiie  peculiar  hue  which  the 
firtune  of  an  age  or  a  country  may  bear.  The 
disease,  however,  is  eminentlv  contagious;  and, 
if,  owing  to  «uiknown  circumstances,  there  was  in 
the  days  of  Moses  a  teiidencv,  whether  borrowed 
fiom  Hgypt  or  merely  strengthened  ()y  Egyptian 
practices,  which  tlneatened,  in  its  excess,  to  be- 
come in  any  degree  epidemic,  it  was  wise  and 
[latriotlc  in  tliat  l.jwgiver  to  take  the  subject  into 
his  own  remedial  hamls,  and  to  restrain  and  limit 
to  individuals  that  which  might  otherwise  infect 
large  classes,  if  not  reach  and  so  weaken  the 
Dational  mind. 

The  law  of  the  Nazarite,  whicli  may  lie  found 
in  Nutn.  vi.,  is,  in  ej'ect,  as  follows  : — male  and 
female  might  assume  the  vow  ;  on  doing  so  a 
person  was  understood  to  separate  himself  unto 
llie  Lord  ;  this  separaliun  coiisisTed  in  abstinence 
from  wine  and  all  intoKicating  li<[uors,  and  from 
everything  made  thejvlwm  :  '  From  vinegar  ol 
wine,  an<i  vinegar  of  strong  diink;  neitiier  siiall 
he  drink  any  li<[Uiir  of  grapes,  nor  eat  rticiist 
grajies  or  dried;  he  was  to  '  eat  nothing  of  the 
vine-tri-e,  from  the  kernels  even  1o  tlie  Imsks.' 
N'lc  was  a  razor  to  come  ujwn  his  head  all  the 
time  of  iiis  vow;  he  was  to  '  l)e  huly,  aiid  let  the 
locks  of  the  hair  of  his  head  grow.'  W  ith  special 
care  was  he  ta  avoid  luticiiing  any  dea<l  body 
whatever,  lieing  holy  unto  tlie  Lord,  he  was  not 
to  make  liiiuself  uncie.in  liy  touching  ihe  coipse 
even  of  a  le'ative.     Shouhl  lie  happen    lo   do  so, 
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ne  was  then  lo  shave  his  head  and  offer  a  sin- 
olVering  and  a  bumt-offering  ;  thus  making  an 
atonement  for  himself,  '  for  that  he  sinned  by 
the  dead.'  A  lamb  also,  of  the  first  yeai,  was  to 
be  offered  as  a  trespass-offering.  The  days  too 
fh  it  had  gone  before  liis  defilement  weie  to  be 
lost,  not  reckoned  in  the  niunber  of  those  dunng 
which  his  vow  was  to  last.  On  the  termination 
of  the  period  of  the  vow  thf  Na/.arite  himself  was 
brought  unto  the  (bior  of  the  tab' made  of  the 
congiegation,  there  to  oiler  a  burit-oflerlng,  a  sin- 
oll'ering,  a  ppace-ofl'ering,  and  a  meat  anil  a  drink- 
offering.  The  Nazaiite  also  shaved  hi.s  head  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle,  and  put  tlie  hair 
grown  dining  the  time  of  separation  into  the  tire 
which  was  under  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace-olVex-- 
ings.  '  .-Vnd  the  priest  shall  t.ike  the  sodden 
shoulder  of  the  ram  an<l  one  mileavened  cake  out 
of  (he  basket,  and  one  uideavened  wafer,  and 
shall  ])ut  them  iti  the  hands  of  the  Nazarite  after 
the  hair  of  his  separation  is  shaven  ;  and  the  priest 
sliall  wave  them  for  a  wave-offering.'  'Alter 
that  the  Nazarite  may  think  wine.' 

Tiiere  are  not  wanting  individual  instances 
which  serve  to  illustrate  this  vow,  aii'l  to  show  that 
tiielaw  in  the  case  went  into  opeiatiim.  Hamiaii, 
Samsi/n's  motiier,  became  a  Nazarite  tliat  she 
might  have  a  son.  Samson  hinrsell'  was  a  Naza- 
rite from  the  time  of  his  birth  (Jodg.  xiii.). 
In  his  history  is  fiiund  a  fact  which  seems  to 
piesent  the  reason  why  cutting  the  hair  was  for- 
bidden to  the  Nazarite.  Tlie  hair  was  considered 
the  source  of  strength;  it  is,  in  fact,  often  con- 
nected with  unusual  strength  of  body,  for  the 
male  has  it  in  greater  abnntlance  than  tlie  female. 
Delilah  urged  Samson  lo  tcl  I  her  where  his  strength 
lay.  Alter  a  time,  'He  told  her  all  his  heait, 
and  said  unto  her.  There  h;ith  not  come  a  lazoi 
upon  mine  head,  for  I  have  been  a  Nazarite  utito 
(«od  from  my  mother's  womb  :  if  1  be  shaven, 
then  my  strength  will  go  from  me,  and  1  shall 
become  weak,  and  be  like  any  other  man"  (Judg. 
xvi.  15  sq.).  The  sect et  was  revealed;  Samson 
was  sliom,  and  accordingly  lost  his  stieiigtli  and 
his  life. 

Tills  conception  led  to  the  prohibition  in  ques- 
tion ;  lor  as  the  Nazarite  was  separated  to  the 
Lord,  so  was  it  projier  that  he  should  be  in  full 
vigour  of  body  (seciircil  by  the  presence  of  his 
hail)  an<l  of  mind  (secuieil  by  abstinence  from 
strong  diiuL).  As  animals  ofleied  in  sacrifice 
were  lo  be  faultless  and  spotle.ss,  so  a  man  or  a 
woman  set  apart  to  God  was  to  be  in  full  pos- 
se.ision  of  their  faculties. 

From  the  language  cmp^iyed  by  Samson,  as 
well  as  from  I  he  tenor  of  the  law  in  this  case,  the 
letenlion  of  the  hair  seems  to  ha'vebien  one  essen- 
tial iealnre  in  tire  vow.  It  is,  theielbre,  some- 
what sin-ular  that  any  case  should  have  l)een 
coiisidtred  as  the  Nazaritic  vow  in  which  the 
shaving  of  tlie  head  is  put  fortli  as  the  chief  jiar- 
ticular.  St.  P.iul  is  supjiosed  to  have  been  unde" 
t/iis  vow,  wl.eii  (Acts  xviii.  18)  he  is  saiil  U 
have  'shoin  his  head  in  Ceiicbrea,  for  he  ha«l  » 
Vow"  (see  also  Acts  xxi.  24).  Tiie  head  was  nix: 
shaven  till  the  vow  vras  performed,  when  a  per.sots 
(]ad  tidt  a  vow. 

Carj  zov,  Apjxir.  y.  \'>\  sq.  p.  799  sq. ;  Rf-lan-.-.. 
Aiidq.  Sfur.  ii.  11):  Meinhaid,  De  >«.♦'»■'»««, 
Jen.,  1()"70  ;  Zorn,  in  Miscell.  Lips.  Nov.  iv. 
42(»   sq  ;    Spencer,    De   L^y.    Ueb.    Bit.,   iii.  f> , 
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lior\g\Ae\  AnalecL,  i.37;   Lncian,  De  Dea.  Sur., 
c.  fiO;  M'slina,  Aasir.—.].  R.  B. 

NAZARETH  (NoCapff',  NaCapfx),  a  town  in 
Galilee,  in  uliicij  tlie  paients  of  Jesus  wne  resi- 
dent, ami  wlieie  i:i  cuTiseqiseme  he  lived  till  tiie 
commencement  of  liis  miiiistrv.  It  derives  all 
its  liislorical  impciitaTice  I'voni  tlii»  circumstance, 
for  it  is  not  even  named  in  tlie  Old  Testament  or 
liy  Joseplins  :  wliicli  suffices  to  sliow  that  it  co»ilU 
not  liave  l>een  a  place  of  any  consideration,  and 
was  pvohably  no  more  tii.in  a  villaa;e.  Lighlfoot 
indeed  starts  the  question  whether  tlie  name  may 
not  he  recognised  in  tiiat  of  the  lower  of  Nozarim 
in  2  Kin<^s  xvii.  9  (Ilor.  Hehr.  on  Luke  i.  2(3); 
but  tlierc  is  here  nothing  to  go  upon  l)ut  the  laiut 
ttiiaUtgy  of  nanne.  The  expression  of  Nalhanael, 
'  Can  there  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naza- 
retli  V  (Jolm  i.  46)  migiit  imply  a  certain  degree 
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of  evil  notoriety  in  the  place.  Ti.  ire  arr*ari  ntf 
reason  for  this,  however  ^  and  as  the  »)i^*ik»^r  waa 
iiimself  of  Galilee,  the  exnresslon  could  r.ot  ha»« 
heen  intentled  to  a]))ily  to  it  merely  as  a  Galilean 
town  J  it  seems  therefore  likely  tluit  Nath.iMa»>r» 
meaning  \va<,  '  Is  it  pt)ss!l>le  that  so  gveaf  a  good 
should  come  from  so  o-liscure  a  place  a*  Pilaza- 
reth,  which  is  never  m.ei»tioneil  hs  tlie  fn-ophefs.' 

Nazareth  is  situated  aS>oHt  six  uiilei  W.N.W, 
from  Mount  Tahor,  on  the  western  side  of  a  nar- 
row oblong  Uisiii,  or  depressed  valley,  al>»>ut  a 
mile  long  by  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  Tlie 
buildings  stand  on  the  lower  part  o-f  the  slo-pe  of 
tlie  western  hill,  which  rises  stee]>  and  high  ai»i>\'e 
them.  It  is  nnw  a  small,  but  more  than  usually 
well-l)uilt  place,  containing  about  three  t!io«sanJ 
inhabitants,  of  whom  two-'hirds  are  Cinistians. 
The  (lat-roufed  houses  are  built  of  stoiie,  and  an 
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ni>)stiy  twif  stories  high.  The  environs  are  phiiited 
with  luxuriantly-growing  fig-trees,  olivs-trees, 
Rtid  vines,  and  the  crops  of  coin  are  scarcely 
equalled  tln\)ugiunit  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Cai'u.m.  Ail  till-  i|iots  wuich  coiiitl  he  supposed 
to  lie  in  any  way  connected  with  the  history  of 
Christ  a.-'e,  of  course,  pointed  out  by  the  monks 
and  local  guides,  but  on  authoiity  too  piecaiious 
to  deserve  any  credit,  and  with  circumstances 
loo  ])iierile  for  reverence.  It  is  enough  to  know 
t'lat  the  L(.:d  dwelt  here;  that  for  thirty  years 
>e  trod  this  spot  of  earth,  and  that  his  eyes  were 
fa(mi!iar  witli  the  objects  spiead  around.  In  the 
•outh-west  ])art  of  the  town  is  a  small  Maronile 
citurch,  uudtr  a  ))reci]iice  of  the  hill,  which  here 
breaks  off  in  a  perpendicular  wall  forty  or  lifty  feet 
in  leight.  Dr.  Roliiuson  noticed  several  such  pre- 
Vpices  in  the  western  hill  around  the  village,  and 
with  very  good  reason  concludes  that  one  of  tiiese, 
fiobably  ttie  one  just  indicated,  may  well  have 


been  ihe  spot  whither  the  Jews  leu  Jesus,  '  i.j.to  th« 
brow  of  the  hill  wheieon  the  city  was  built,  that  they 
might  cast  him  tlowri  headlong"  (Luke  iv.  2S-30)  ; 
and  not  the  precijjice,  two  miles  from  fiie  village, 
overlooking  the  plain  of  Ksdiaehn,  wliich  monk- 
ish tradition  indicates  to  the  traveller  as  the 
•  Mount  of  Pie(  ipitation."  He  denounces  (his  as 
the  most  clumsy  of  al!  the  local  legends  of  the 
Holy  Land;  and  indeed  itsintiinsic  uusuitable- 
ness  is  so  manifest,  that  the  present  monks  of 
Nazareth  can  only  surmount  tiie  (lilKcnlty  by 
alleging  that  the  ancient  Nazareth  was  nearer 
than  the  modern  to  this  mountain,  forge/ting  that 
this  hypothesis  destroys  the  identity  and  credit  of 
the  holy  places  which  they  show  in  the  present 
town.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  selected 
as  a  striking  object  to  travellers  approaching  from 
the  ]ilain  of  Esdraeion  (Robinson's  Reaearchea, 
iii.  183-200;  cornp.  Burckhanll,  S;/Ha, -p.  :137  , 
Ricliter,  Wallfahrten.  p.  37  ;  Schu'iest's  Mart/en 
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fiind.  iii.  IfiS  ;  Clarke's  Travels,  iv.  vol.  i.  p.  537  ; 
Kar~rative  of  Scottish  DcpiUatiun,  pp.  30  J,  oOG). 

NE.\POLIS  iNean-oXir).  a  maiilime  city  of 
Macedonia,  neai  the  Imniers  of  Tlirace,  now 
called  Napoli.  Paul  landed  iicie  oti  liis  (iist 
journey  into  Kurojie  (.\(*^  xvi.  11). 

NEBAIOTH,  or  Nkba.ioth   (nVn?),  called 

by  the  Arabs  /Lo  or  l^"^'  '''^  first-born  son 
of  Islimael  (Gen.  xxv.  13  ;  1  Chron.  i.  29),  and 
the  prince  or  sheikh  (5<^t?'5  rendered  by  Jerome 
tpv\apxos)  of  one  of  the  twelve  Islimaelifisb  tribes, 
which,  as  well  iis  the  territory  tiiey  occupied, 
continued  to  bear  iiis  name  in  alter  times  (Gen. 
xxv.  It);  com[).  ch,  xvii.  20).  One  of  Esan"s 
wives,  .Mahalath,  otherwise  called  Bashemath,  is 
expressly  designated  as  'the  sis'er  of  Nebainth' 
(Gen.  xxviii.  9;  xxxvi.  3);  and  liy  a  singular 
coincidence  the  land  of  Es,ui,  or  Edoin,  w,is  ulti- 
mately ]K)ssessed  by  the  posterity  of  Nebaioth. 
In  common  with  the  other  Ishmaelites,  they  first 
settled  in  the  wilderness  'before"  (/.  e.  to  the 
east  of)  their  bielhren,  the  other  descendants  of 
Abraham;  by  which  we  are  prol)abIy  to  under- 
stand the  threat  deseit  lying  to  the  east  and  south- 
tasl  of  Palestine  (Gen.  xxv.  18;  xxi.  21  ;  xvi. 
12;  and  see  the  article  Auabia).  In  Gen.  xxv. 
16,  llie  Enirlish  Version  spe.iks  of  the  Ishmaelilish 
•towns  and  ca;tles,"  but  the  former  word  in  the 
oiiginal  signilies  'a  moveable  village  of  tents' 
(ihe  Itorde  of  the  Tartars),  and  tiie  latter  seems  to 
denote  pens  or  fojds  for  caltle  and  sheep.  Both 
expressions  tiius  point  to  tiie  nomadic  life  of  sliep- 
lieids,  wiiich  the  trihe  of  Nebaioth  seem  to  have 
followed  for  ages  afterwards,  inasmuch  as  in  the 
days  of  I<aiah  the  '  rams  of  Neb:ii(jth  '  aie  men- 
tioned (Isa.  Ix.  7)  as  among  the  most  jirecious 
gilts  wiiich  the  Bedawees,  or  '  Men  of  the  Desert" 
would  consecrate  to  the  cervice  of  Jehovah.  Aral) 
writers  mention  the  tribe  o(  Nabat  as  successful 
cultivators    in   Babylonian    Irak  ;   but   the    nacne 

is  written   ^*^    with    a    tha.    (D'Herbelot,   Bib. 

Orient,  under  'Nabat;'  Pocock"s  Sjiec.  Hist. 
Arab.  pp.  IG,  268). 

The  successful  invasion  of  Western  Asia,  first 
by  the  Assyrians  and  ai'lerwards  by  the  Chal- 
daeans,  conld  not  but  allect  the  condition  oi'  the 
tribes  in  Noitlicrn  Arabia,  though  «e  |)ossess  no 
record  of  the  s[)ecial  results.  The  propliet  Isaiah, 
after  his  obscure  oracle  regarding  Dumah  (ch.  xxi. 
11,  i2),  introduces  a  'juilgnient  upon  Arabia,' 
t.  e.  Desert  .-Vrabia,  which  some  suppose  to  have 
been  fulfilled  by  Sennacherib,  while  others  think 
i;  refers  to  the  later  events  that  are  foietold  by 
Jeremiali  (ch.  xlix.  2R-33)  as  befalling  ■  Kedar 
and  the  kingdoms  of  Ilazor'  in  consequence  of  the 
ravages  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
we  know  tiiat  when  the  latter  carried  the  Jews 
captive  to  Baliylon,  the  Edomites  made  them- 
Belves  masters  of  a  great  part  of  the  south  of  Pales- 
fine  [Idum^a],  while  either  then  or  at  a  later 
period  they  themselves  were  supplanted  in  the 
soutliern  part  of  their  own  territory  liy  a  jjeople 
called  Ijy  Greek  writers  NajSarouot,  and  by  the 
Romans  Nabatcei — a  name  clearly  traceable  to  the 
Nebaioth  of  the  Hebrews.  It  were  an  error,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  they  consisted  only  of  his 
descendants  to  the  exclusion  of  other  Ishmaelites. 
Vbe  Aiabp  are  frei^uently  described  in  Scripture 
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as  'a  mingled  people'  (Jer.  xxv.  24);  and  as  we 
find  in  the  days  both  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxvii.  27, 
28,  30)  and  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  22,  24)  the  name 
of  '  Ishmaelites  "  used  interchangeably  for  that  of 
'  Midianiles '  (the  descendants  of  another  son  of 
Abraham);  so  it  cannot  lie  doiit>ted  that  the  Na- 
batlucans  included  a  variety  of  Arab  races  who 
took  their  common  name  from  the  progenitor  of 
the  largest  or  most  influential  tribe,  Nebaiotli,  the 
firstborn  of  Ishmael.  While  the  gieater  number 
of  their  coimtrymen  followed  the  occupation  of 
siiepherds,  otliers  applied  themselves  to  conmierce, 
which  we  find  them  prosecuting  so  e.iily  as  the 
days  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  27,  36).  They 
appear  to  have  originated  the  liansit  tiade  carried 
on  by  caravans  across  the  desert  towards  Palestine 
and  Egypt,  and  })robably  their  chief  moti\e  in  at 
length  locating  themselves  in  Iduniiea  was  that 
they  might  command  the  gieat  comnieicial  route 
from  the  Ked  Sea  northward  through  the  con- 
tinuous valley  of  El-Araba  and  El-Glior. 

Tlie  territory  occupied  by  the  Nabalh.qeans  is 
called  by  Greek  writers  NoySctTTjtTi  (by  Ei)ipha- 
nius  Na;8aTfa  and  NoySarT/s),  iin<i  by  Latin  writers 
Nabatka-a  or  Nabathev.a.  In  its  v/idest  sense 
this  included  the  whole  of  Northern  Arabia  from 
the  Euphrates  to  Ihe  Elanitic  Gulf  of  the  Ked 
Sea  ;  but  more  strictly  taken  it  detioled  (at  least 
in  later  times)  only  a  pt)rtion  of  the  southern  part 
of  that  vast  region  (.losenhus,  Anttq.  i.  12.4; 
St.  Jerome,  Quust.  on  Isa.  xxv.  13:  Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  xiv.  8).  We  first  hear  of  the  Na- 
bathiEans  in  iiistory  in  the  leign  of  Antigonns, 
who  succeeiled  Alexander  Ihe  Great  in  Babylon, 
and  died  in  the  year  n.c.  3t)l.  He  sent  two  ex- 
peditions against  them;  iIk.'  first  mider  Athenieus, 
who  found  most  of  the  men  absent  at  a  certain 
emporium  or  mart,  having  left  (heir  families, 
says  Diodorus  Siculus  (xix.  D5D8)  iiri  rtfos 
Tlerpas,  i.  e.  u]ion  a  certain  rock,  or,  ])erhaps, 
rather  '  in  a  ceriain  place  called  Petra,'  thus 
{H)inling  to  their  famous  metropolis,  llie  Selah  or 
Joktheel  of  the  Hebrews  [Petka].  Taking  this 
stronghold  by  surjirise,  be  fjund  in  it  a  large  store 
of  frankincense  and  myrili,  and  live  htnulred 
talents  of  silver,  all  whic:i  he  seized  and  car- 
ried off.  But  the  Nabatlia?ans  having  quickly 
rallied  their  forces  pursued  iiim  and  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  his  army,  Anligonus,  after  certain 
deceitfid  iiegociations,  sent  agaii  st  them  another 
expedition  under  his  son  Demetrius;  but  having 
had  intelligence  of  his  a)i]!rouch,  they  tlro\e  their 
fl.icks  into  the  surrounding  deseits  ami  de[)osited 
their  wealth  in  Petra,  to  which,  says  the  historian, 
'  tiiere  was  but  a  single  approach,  and  (hat  X^'P"' 
irol-qroi.'  i.e.  made  by  hand— an  expression  strik- 
ingly descriptive  of  the  pas.^age  of"  El  Syk  at  Wady 
Musa.  Demetrius  thus  balHeil,  h.id  to  retire  with 
his  troojjs.  It  appears  from  these  accoimts  'hat 
the  Nabathaeans  were  as  yet  essentially  a  pastoral 
people,  though  they  were  likewise  engaged  in 
commerce,  which  they  afterwards  prosecitcd  to  a 
great  extent,  and  thereby  acfjuiied  grea"  liche* 
and  renown.  It  was  in  this  way  that  ilicy  gra- 
dually became  more  fixed  in  their  habits;  aiid 
living  in  towns  and  villages  they  were  at  length 
united  under  a  regular  monarchical  government, 
constituting  the  kinifdom  of  Arabia,  or  more 
strictly,  Arabia  Pftra-a,  the  name  being  derived 
not,  as  some  sup])ose,  from  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
country,  but  from  the  chief  city,  Petra.    Accotd- 
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vng  to  Ptolemy  tliis  kint^dom  was  bnntuleil  on  the 
east  by  tlie  desert,  on  the  west  hy  K}i:y))t,  on  the 
north  by  Palestine  and  jiart  of  tlie  Roman  pro- 
vince (il  Syria,  and  it  extended  southward  to  the 
Elanitic  (inlf.  Il  was  thus  rather  limited  in  ex- 
tent, not  materially  exceeding  (except  on  the 
west)  the  size  of  tlie  territory  which  had  been 
jjossessed  by  Edom. 
j.  The  common  name  of  the  kings  of  Arabia 
SPefr^a  was  either  Aretas  or  Ol)odas.  Even  in 
'the  time  of  Antiochus  Epipbanes  (aliout  B.C.  1(5^), 
we  read  in  2  JVIacc.  v.  S,  of  an  Aretas.  kini^  of  the 
Arabians;  and  from  that  period  downwards  they 
came  frequently  into  contact  biith  with  the  Jews 
and  Unmans,  as  may  lie  seen  in  the  bonks  of  the 
Maccaliees  and  the  wiifini,'s  of  Josephus.  When 
Judas  Maccal)wns  and  his  brother  Jonathan  had 
crossed  the  Jordan,  they  readied  after  a  three 
davs'  march  the  country  of  the  Nabafhaeans,  who 
tfave  them  a  very  friendly  rece])tion  (I  Mace.  v. 
21,  25;  Joseph.  A/itiq  xii.  8.  3;  comp.  xiii.  13. 
5.  15,  and  De  Bell.  JurL,  i.  4.  4.  7).  Long  liefore 
tlie  kingdom  of  Arabia  was  actually  concpiered  by 
the  Romans,  its  sovereigns  were  dependent  on  tlie 
Roman  power.  An  expedition  was  sent  thither 
by  Augustus,  under  villus  Gallus,  governor  of 
Egypt,  and  a  personal  friend  of  the  geographer 
Strabo,  who  has  left  us  an  a<;c(iunt  of  it.  After 
varions  obstacles,  he  at  last  reached  AevK-tj  Ka>ij.T], 
01-  Albiis  Pagus,  the  emporium  of  the  Nabathaeans, 
and  the  port  of  Petra,  whicli  was  probably  at  or 
neir  Elath  (Strabo,  xvi.  4.  22,  21;  DionCassius, 
liii.  27;  .\rrian,  Peripliis  Maris  Eryth.).  Another 
fiieiul of. Strabo,  theStoic  philosopher  Athenodnrus, 
had  spent  some  time  in  Petra,  ami  related  to  him 
wifli  admiration  how  the  inhabitanfs  lived  in 
entire  harmony  and  union  under  excellent,  laws. 
The  kingdom  was  hereditary ;  or  at  least  the  king 
was  always  oneof  the  royal  family,  and  had  a  prime 
minister  or  vizier,  firiTpoiros,  who  was  styled  t/ie 
kiiir/'s  brother.  Plinv  also  repeatedly  speaks  of 
the  NabathceansCffis^  Nat  v.  11  ;  vi.  28;  xii.  27); 
and  classes  along  with  them  the  Cedrei,  exactly 
as  Kedar  and  Nebaioth  are  placed  together  in 
Isa.  Ix.  7.  Another  Arabian  king  of  the  name  of 
Arelas  is  the  one  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor. 
ii.  32;  comp.  Acts  vii.  24,  25;  Joseph.  Anti.q. 
xviii.  5.  1).  We  find  that  a  former  Aretas  had 
been  invited  to  assume  the  sovereignty  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud., 
i.  4,  7  ;  Antiq.  xiii.  l").  1);  and  now,  during  the 
weak  reign  of  Caligula,  the  same  city  is  seized 
hy  another  Aretas,  and  governed  through  an 
ethnarch.  as  related  by  Paul.  The  k  ngdom  of 
Araijia  Pefnea  maintained  its  nominal  inde- 
pendence till  about  A.D.  105,  in  the  veign^  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  when  it  was  subdue!  by  C.-r- 
nelius  Palma.  governor  of  Syria,  and  annexed  to 
tim  vast  empire  of  Rome. 

The  Naliaiha-ans  had,  as  we  have  seen,  early 
applied  themselves  to  commerce,  especially  as 
cun-iers  of  the  products  of  Arabia,  India.  an<l  the 
far-distant  East,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo, 
were  transported  on  camels  from  the  above-men- 
tivi.ed  Lenke  Komo  to  Petra,  and  thence  to 
Riiiiiocoloura  (El  'Arisli)  and  elsewhere.  '  But 
uniJer  ♦he  Roman  dominion  the  traile  of  these 
regions  ajipears  to  have  widely  exten<le(l  itself, 
fciid  to  have  flourished  in  still  greater  ]iios|ierity  ; 
probably  from  the  circumstance  that  the  lawless 
taoacitv   of  the    adjacent    nomadic    hordes   was 
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now  kept  in  check  by  the  Ko'i.an  power,  ami 
particularly  by  the  garrisons  wnicri  were  every 
where  estalilished  for  this  specific  purt'ose.  Toe 
country,  too,  was  imw  lendered  nmre  accessible, 
and  the  jiassage  of  merchants  and  ciiravans  more 
]iracticable,  by  military  ways.  From  Elath,  oi 
Ailali,  one  great  road  had  its  direct  ion  nortiivvardi 
to  the  rich  and  central  Petra;  thence  it  dividea 
and  led  on  one  side  to  Jerusalem,  Gaza,  and  othei 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean;  and  on  the  other  side 
to  Damascus.  Another  road  apjieais  to  nave  led 
directly  irom  .Ailah  along  the  Gnor  to  Jerusalem. 
Traces  of  these  routes  are  still  visible  in  many 
parts.  These  facts  are  derived  not  from  the  testi- 
mony oi'  liistorians,  but  from  the  specifications  ot 
tlie  celebrated  Tabula  Theodoslana,  or  Peutin- 
geriana,  compiled  in  the  Ibintii  century.  Ac- 
cording to  this,  a  line  of  small  fortresses  was 
drawn  along  the  eastern  frontier  ol  Arabia  Pefraea, 
towards  the  desert,  some  of  which  became  the  sites 
of  towns  and  cities,  whose  names  are  still  extant. 
But  as  the  power  of  Rome  fell  into  decay,  the 
.\rabs  of  the  desert  would  seem  again  to  have 
acquired  the  ascendancy.  They  ]jlundered  the 
cities,  but  (lid  not  destroy  them  ;  and  hence  those 
regions  are  still  full  of  uninhabited,  yet  stately 
and  often  s])lendid  ruins,  of  ancient  wealth,  and 
taste,  and  greatness.  Even  Petra,  the  ricli  and 
impregnable  metropolis,  was  subjected  to  the  same 
fate  :  aTid  now  exists,  in  its  almost  inaccessible 
loneliness,  only  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the 
scholar,  and  the  wqniler  of  the  traveller,  by  the 
singularity  of  its  site,  its  ruins,  and  its  fortunes.' 

In  the  coin-se  of  the  fourth  century  this  region 
came  to  be  included  under  the  general  name  of 
'  Palestine;*  and  it  then  received  the  special  de- 
signation of  Palcpstiiia  Tertia,  or  Salu'aris.  It 
became  the  diocese  of  a  metropolitan,  whose  seat 
was  at  Petra,  and  who  was  afterwards  placed 
under  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  With  the 
Mohammedan  conquest  in  the  seventh  century 
its  commercial  prosperity  disaj)peared.  Lying 
between  the  three  rival  empires  oif  Araliia,  Egypt, 
and  Syria,  it  lost  its  ancient  independence  ;  the 
course  of  trade  was  diverted  info  new  cliannels; 
its  great  nmtes  were  abandoned  ;  and  at  length 
the  entire  country  was  quietly  yielded  uji  to  the 
Kedawees  of  the  surrotmding  wilderness,  whose 
descendants  still  claim  it  as  their  domain. 
During  the  twelfth  century  it  was  partially  oc- 
cnpied  by  the  Crusaders,  who  gave  it  the  name 
of  Arabia  Tertia,  or  Syria  Sobal.  From  that 
period  it  remained  unvisited  by  Europeans,  and 
had  almost  disappeared  from  their  maps,  until  il 
was  partially  explored,  first  liy  Seetzen  in  1807, 
and  more  fully  by  Bnrckhardt  in  1812;  ami  now 
the  wonders  of  the  Wady  Mfisa  are  familiaily 
known  to  all.  (See  Relands  Pala-stina  lllustr.  ; 
Vincent's  Covimerce  of  the  Anc'fnts ;  Hitter's 
(iesih.  d.  Petr.  Arabiens,  in  the  '  Trans,  of  the 
Berlin  .Acad.'.  182t;  Forster's  Mnha.nmedanism 
Unveiled.,  and  Geography  of  Arabia;  Roljinson  3 
Sketches  of  Iduma-a,  in  •  Atiier.  Hib.  Repos.', 
1833;  and  Bibl.  Researches,  vol.  ii.)— N.  M. 

1.  NEBO  ('133  :  Sejrf.  Nct/3w),  a  Chaldaean  idol 
mentioneil  in  Isa.  xlvi.  1,  and  suppose  1  to  have 
been  the  symbol  of  the  ])lanet  Mercury,  the  celestial 
scribe  and  inteijireter  of  the  gods,  answering  tt 
the  Hermes  and  Anubis  of  the  Egvptia».i>.  il» 
was    likewise    worshipped    I y    tht    Sabiaos    ia 
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Arabia  (Norberf ,  Onotnast.  p.  95  .  Gesetims 
traces  the  name  in  N^33,  jW)o;)/(e<,  an  interpreter 
of  tlie  Divine  will.  Tlie  divine  Wdrslil])  ]iaid  to 
this  idol  by  tlie  Cbalda'aiis  and  Assyrians  is  at- 
tested by  many  compound  jiroper  names  of  which 
it  forms  part,  as  iVeiftciiadnezzar.  Ae6«zaradan, 
iV«6Mliaslihan  ;  besides  otliers  mentigned  in  clas- 
sical writers, — iY«6oiiedus,  A'aoonassar,  Nabu- 
rianiis,  Aa'^onabiis,  AVf6o]iolassar.  (See  Geseidus 
anil  Henderson  on  Isa.  xlvi.  1). 

2.  NKB(),  file  name  of  a  mountain  on  the  con- 
fines of  Moab(l)eiit.  xxxii.  49  ;  xxxiv.  1),  and  of  a 
town  near  it  (Nnm.  xxxii.  3,  3S;  I<a.  xv.  2).  Since 
tlie  time  of  Seetzen  ami  Hurckiuudt,  Mount  Nebo 
has  l)een  usnallv  identilicd  with  Mount  Attarus, 
east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Dr.  Robinson  has  weakened 
tliis  conclusion  witliout  substituting  any  titiier. 
He  says,  '  Durinu;  the  wiiole  time  we  were  on  the 
coast  of  the  Dead  Sea,  on  tlie  Jordan,  and  in  or 
near  the  plains  of  Jericho,  we  were  much  inter- 
ested in  look  in<^  ixit  among  tlie  eastern  mountains 
for  Mount  Nebo,  so  celebiatetl  in  tlie  history  of 
the  great  Helirew  legislator,  where  he  was  ]ier- 
mitted  to  beiiold  with  his  eyes  the  Lanil  of  Pro- 
mise, and  then  yielded  up  I  he  ghost.  But  our 
searcii  was  in  vain  ;  for  altliongli  we  ])assed  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  see  the  mountains  over 
against  Jericho  from  every  quarter,  yet  tliere 
seems  to  be  none  standing  so  out  from  (lie  rest, 
or  so  markeil,  as  to  be  lecognised  as  the  Nebo  of 
tlie  Scripdnes.  Tiiere  is  no  jieak  or  point  jier- 
ceptibly  higlier  tiian  the  rest,  but  all  is  a])parently 
one  level  line  (if  summit,  withoid  peaks  or  gaps. 
The  higiiest  point  in  all  the  eastern  mountains  is 
Jeliel  el-Jil'ail,  or  es-Salt,  near  the  city  of  that 
name,  rising  about  3000  feet  above  llie  Ghor; 
but  this  is  much  loo  far  north  to  lie  Mount  Ntbo, 
to  whicli  Moses  ajiceiided  from  the  plains  of  Moab 
o\  er  against  .lericlio.  Possibly,  on  travelling  into 
these  mountains,  some  isolated  jioint  or  summit 
might  lie  fnund  answering  to  liie  iiosition  and 
character  of  N.ebo.  Indeetl,  Seetzen.  Burckhardt, 
and  also  Iiby  and  i\langles,  have  all  found 
Mount  Nebo  in  Jeliel  Attarus,  a  higli  mountain 
south  of  the  Tnrka  Ma'-in.  This,  iiowever,  as 
the  latter  Ira\elleis  remark,  is  "  f.ir  from  op- 
posite Jericho,"  and  would  be  almost  as  distant, 
and  as  little  convenient  to  the  plains  of  Moab, 
as  is  Jebel  es  Salt.  It  may  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  assume,  that  Moses  mesely  went  up  fioni  these 
plains  to  some  high  pai  t  of  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains, from  whicii  he  would  every  where  have  an 
extensive  view  over  the  Jordan  \alley,  and  the 
mounta  Tious  tract  of  Judaii  and  Kphraiui  t  ivards 
(lie  western  sea.  Tiie  Mediterranean  itself  could 
never  well  be  visible  I'rom  any  point  east  of  the 
Jorilan.' 

3  NKBO,  a  town  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Ezra 
ii.  29)  :  or  mnie  fully,  in  order  to  distinguish  it 
Ironi  the  preceiling,  ~ini<  i33,  '  the  other  Nebo  ' 
(Nell.  vii.  3.!)  The  name  may  have,  as  in  the 
pieceding  instance,  been  tl?r.  ved  from  tliiit  of  the 
idol  Nebo  ;  but  more  jirobalily  from  HSJ,  '  to  be 
high.' 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR  ("1-^\XJ1?-13:,  Kings, 
Chronicles,  and  Daniel;  Jer.  xxvii. ;  •  xxviii. ; 
xxxiv.  1  ;  xxxix.  I  ;  Kzek.  xxvi.  7;  and  Ezra  v. 
12  ;  written  also  'VV^"!1.?5"133^  Nebuchadrezzar,  ge- 
nerally in  Jereniiali,  and  in  Ezek.  xxx  IS)  v/as  the 
"iduie  of  the  Chaldaean  monarcii  of  Babylon   by 
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wbotn  Judah  was  conquered,  and  tiie  Jews  led 
into  their  seventy  years  ca]itivity.  Ih  the  Sep 
Uiagint  version  he  is  called  ^a^ovxo^ot'6aop;  by 
Berosus  (ap.  Josephum),  NaySouxuSoyi^ffopoy  ;  by 
Aliydenus(an.  Eusebium,  I'reep.  Evaiir/.),  'NuSov- 
Spdffopos;  and  by  Sirabo,  the  only  writer  among 
the  Greeks  by  wiiom  he  is  named  (xv.  687)  Nai/- 
KooKuSpocropos-  This  name,  Nabuchoilonosor,  has 
nassed  fioni  the  Se[-.tuagiiit  into  the  Latin  \\i\- 
gate,  and  into  the  authorized  English  version  of 
the  books  of  Judith  and  Tobit.  Nabu  or  Nelio 
(Isa.  xlvi.  1)  was  the  name  of  a  Chaldaean 
deity,  supposed  to  be  Mercury,  and  enters  fre 
quently  into  the  composition  of  Clialda?aii  proper 
names,  as  Nabo[nilassar  (Coji.  Piol.);  Nabuzar- 
adan  (2  Kings  xxv.  8.  &c.)  ;  Samgar-neliu 
and  Nebnshasban  (.Fer.  xxix.  3.  13).  The 
name  Nebuchadnezzar  has  been  commonly  ex- 
plained to  signify  the  treasure  of  Nebo,  but, 
according  to  l.orsliach  (Archiv.  f.  ilorgenl. 
Literatur),  it  signities  .VeOo,  ihe  prince  of  gods  ; 

Pers.  jt^^Ss-  y»i ;  see  also  Norberg's  Otiomas- 

ticon  Cod.  Xasar.  ji.  i)5,  sq.  and  Gesenius  in 
Isni.  xv.  o44,  3(3(). 

The  only  notices  which  we  have  of  this  monarch 
in  the  canonical  writings  are  foun<l  in  the  books 
of  Kings,  Chronicles,  Diiniel,  and  Ezra,  and  in  the 
allusions  of  the  prophets  Jeremiah  anti  Ezekiel. 

From  2  Kings  xxiii.  20,  ;ind  2  Cliron.  xxxv.  20, 
we  gather  that  in  the  leigii  of  Josiah  (b.c.  610), 
Pharaoh-Neclio,  king  of  Egy()t,  liaving  iijijiroached 
by  sea  the  coast  of  Syria,  made  a  friendly  appli- 
cation to  King  Josiaii  to  be  allowed  a  passage 
through  his  teiiitories  to  the  dominions  of  the  As- 
svriaii  moUciicli,  with  whom  he  was  then  at  war. 
'  I  come  not  against  thee  this  day,  liut  against  tlie 
house  wbeiewilh  I  have  war ;  for  God  (Eloliim) 
commanded  me  to  make  haste,'  &c.  (2  Cliron. 
xxxv.  20,  21).  The  design  of  Phaiaoh-Necho 
was  to  seize  upon  Carchemish  (Circesium  or  Cer- 
cusium),  a  strong  jiost  on  tlie  Euphrates:  but 
Josiah,  who  was  tributary  to  the  Batiylonian  mo- 
narch, o)i[)qsed  his  piogiess  at  Megiddo,  where  he 
was  defeased  and  mortally  wounded  [Josiah]. 
Necho  Hunched  ujion  Jerusalem,  when  the  Jews 
became  tributary  to  the  king  of  Egypt.  Upon 
this,  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  (2  Kings 
xxiv.  1  ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  6,  where  this  mo- 
narch's name  is  for  the  first  time  introduced), 
invaded  Juilali,  retook  Carchemish,  with  the  terri- 
tory which  hud  been  wrested  from  him  by  Necho, 
seized  upon  Jehoiakim,  the  vassal  of  Pharaoh- 
Neclio,  and  reduced  liiiii  to  submission  (b.c. 
C07).  This  invasion  took  place,  according  to 
Jer.  xxvi.  1  ;  xlvi.  1,  in  ihe  fouith  year  of  Jeiioia- 
chim,  but  according  to  Daniel  i.  12,  in  the  tliiid. 
In  order  to  reconcile  this  apjiarent  contr.idiction,  it 
has  been  generally  maintained  that  the  first  year  of 
Nebuchadnezzar  fell  partly  in  the  third  and  partly 
in  the  fourth  year  of  Jehoiakim  [Captivities, 
Daniei,].  Jehoiacliim  was  at  first  loa<led  with 
chains,  in  order  to  be  led  captive  to  Babylon,  but  j 
was  eventually  restored  by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his  • 
throne,  on  condition  of  paying  an  annual  tribute, 
Nebucluidnezzar  carried  oil'  ]iait  of  the  oinamente 
of  the  Temple,  together  witn  several  hostages  of 
distinguislieil  rank,  among  whom  were  the  youths 
Daniel  and  his  three  friends  Hananiali,  Azariah, 
and  Mishael  (Dan.  i.).  Tiiese  were  educated  at 
court  in  the  language  and  sciences  of  the  Cbal- 
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daeans,  where  they  subsequently  filleil  offices  of 
distinct  ion.  The  sacred  vessels  were  transferred 
by  Neliocliadnezzar  to  his  temple  at  Babylon 
(Isa.  xxxix.;  2  Cliroii.  xxxvi.  fi,  7);   [Babylon]. 

Afer  the  conqiipst  of  JiuljEa,  Nebuchiuliie/.zar 
turned  his  attention  towards  the  Egyptians,  wlioin 
he  drove  out  of  Syria,  tal<ing  possession  of  all  tlie 
land  Itetween  tlie  Euphrates  and  the  river  (2 
King-!  xxiv.  7)  :  which  some  suppose  to  mean  tlie 
Nile,  but  others  a  small  river  in  tlie  desert,  which- 
wa-i  reckoned  the  boundary  between  Palestine  and 
Egypt  (Prideaitxs  Connection), 

Tiie  fate  of  Jerusalem  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching its  consummation.  After  three  years 
of  fidelity,  Jehoiacliim  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  Bal)vl<>n,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  Neclio, 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  incursions  of  Ammon- 
ites, Moabites  and  Syrians,  together  with  Clial- 
daeans,  to  harass  him.  At  length,  in  tlie  eleventh 
year  of  ids  reign,  he  w,is  made  prisoner,  ;uid 
slain  (Jer.  xxii.)  [JkhoiakimI.  II. ■  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Jehoiacliin,  wlio,  after  three 
months"  reign,  surrendered  himself  with  his  family 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  had  come  in  person  to 
besiei;e  Jerusalem,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign 
(2  Kings  xxiv.  10 — 12)  [Jkhoiachin].  Upon 
this  occasion  all  the  most  distinguished  inha- 
bitants, incliuliiig  the  artificers,  were  led  cap- 
tH\e  [Captivitib.s].  Among  the  captives,  who 
amounted  to  no  less  than  50,000,  were  Ezekiel 
(Ezek.  i.  1)  and  IMordecai  [Estheu].  The 
golden  vessels  ol'  Solomon  were  now  removed,  with 
the  royal  treasmes,  and  Mattaniah,  the  brither  of 
Jehoiacliin,  nlaneu  on  the  throne  by  Neliuchad- 
nezzir,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Zedekiah,  and 
bound  him  l)y  an  oath  not  to  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Egy|)t.  Zedekiah,  however,  in  the  ninth 
year  of  his  reign,  formed  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh- 
Hoplira,  the  successor  of  Nicho.  Hoplira,  coming 
to  the  assistance  of  Zedekiah,  was  driven  back 
into  Hgvpt  by  Nelmchadtiezzar,  who  linilly  cap- 
tured Jeiusalem  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Zeilekiah's 
reign  (B.C.  588)  [Zhheiciah].  TheTemple,  and 
the  whole  city,  with  its  toners  and  walls,  were  all 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Nebuz:iradan.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's lieutenant,  and  the  ))rincipal  remaining 
inhabitants  put  to  death  by  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Riblah.  Jeremiah  was,  however,  spaied,  and  Ge- 
daliah  apjiointed  governor.  He  was  shortly  after 
murdered  by  Islimael,  a  member  of  the  royal 
family,  who  was  himself  soon  obliged  to  take 
refuge  among  the  .\mmonites.  Many  of  the  re- 
maining Jews  lied  into  Egypt,  accompanied  by 
Jeremiah  ;  those  who  remained  were  soon  after 
expatriated  by  Nebuciiadnezzar,  who  depopulated 
the  wliide  countr}'. 

He  next  undertook  the  siege  of  Tyre  [Tvitr.], 
and  after  its  destruction  ])n)ceeded  to  F]gypt,now 
distraited  by  i:,ternid  conunotioiis,  and  devastated 
or  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  coiuilry  frnm 
Migdol  to  Syene  (according  to  the  leading  of  the 
Seventy.  Ezek.  xxix.  10;  xxx.fi),  transferring 
many  of  the  inlial>itants  to  the  territory  beyond 
the  Eu])lirates. 

We  h.ive  referred  fo  the  cajitivity  of  (he 
prophet  D.iiiiel,  and  have  to  turn  to  the  book 
wbich  bears  his  nair.e  fur  the  history  of  this  pro- 
phet, who,  from  an  exile,  was  destinal  fo  become 
the  great  protector  of  liii  nation.  Iti  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Daniel, 
who  was  found  sujjerior  in  wisdom  to  die  (Jhul- 
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daean  magi,  was  enahhd  not  only  to  inter\iref,  hi  i 
to  reveal  a  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar's,  .he  very 
sul)ject  of  which  that  monarch  had  forgotten 
[Dreams].  This  was  the  dream  of  the  statue 
consisting  of  four  diflierenf  metals,  which  Daniel 
interpreted  of  four  successive  monarchies,  the  last 
of  which  was  to  be  the  reign  of  the  Messiah.  D.iniei 
was  elevated  to  be  first  minister  of  s'ate,  anil  hig 
three  friends  were  made  governors  of  provinces. 
The  hist.iiy  of  these  events  (Dan.  ii.  4,  S,  jr  Is 
written  in  the  Chaldee  lan.,'uage,  together  uiih  the 
narrative  which  immediately  follows  (ch.  iii  ),  of 
the  golden  statue  erecled  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  the 
plain  of  Dura,  f:jr  refusing  to  worship  '.vhlcli,  Da- 
niels three  friends  were  thrown  into  a  furnace,  but 
mnaculously  pieserved.  The  fourth  chapter,  also 
written  in  Chaldee,  contains  the  singular  history 
of  the  judgment  infiicted  on  Nebuchadneczar  as 
a  punishment  for  his  ])ride,  and  which  is  narrated 
in  the  form  of  a  royal  pioclamation  from  the  mo- 
n.uch  himselr,  giving  an  account  to  his  peojiie  of 
his  atllictioii  and  recoxery.  This  allliclion  had 
l)een,  iiy  tlie  monarch's  account,  j)redicted  by 
Daniel  a  year  before,  in  the  interj.'re'atioii  of  Ins 
fearful  dream  of  the  tiee  in  the  midst  of  theeaith. 
While  walking  in  his  palace,  and  admiring  Ids 
magnificent  works,  he  ottered,  in  the  ])lenitmle  of 
his  pride,  the  remaikalle  words  recoule'l  in  ver. 
30.  '  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built 
for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of 
my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?' 
He  iiaii  scarce  utieied  the  wokLs,  when  a  voice 
from  heaven  jiroclaimed  to  him  that  his  kingdom 
was  dejiurted  from  him;  that  he  should  be  for 
seven  times  (^generally  snjtposed  to  mean  years, 
although  some  reduce  the  period  to  fourteen 
months;  Jahn,  Introd.)  driven  from  the  habita- 
tions of  men  to  dwell  among  the  beasts  of  the  fieUI, 
and  made  to  eat  grass  as  an  ox,  until  he  learned 
'  diat  the  Most  High  rulelh  in  the  kingdom  o' 
rnen,  and  giveth  it  to  wliomsoexer  he  will.'  The 
sentence  was  immediately  fulfilled,  and  Neliu- 
chadnezzar  continued  in  this  melancholy  state 
during  the  ])redicted  ]ieriod,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  restored  to  the  use  of  his  understanding 
(ver.  36).  We  have  no  account  in  Scripture  of 
any  of  the  actiiais  of  lliis  monarch's  life  alter  the 
period  of  his  recovery,  but  the  fiist  year  of  the 
reign  of  his  successor  Evil-meroilach  is  repre- 
sented as  having  taken  place  in  the  thirty-sev(>nth 
year  of  .lehoiachin,  answering  to  B.C.  552  (2  Kings 
XXV.  27). 

^Ve  h  ive  !iow  to  consider  the  light  which  ]iro- 
fane  history  has  thrown  on  the  events  of  these 
times. 

The  canon  of  Ptidemy  the  matiiematiciiin,  who 
fl.'urished  about  the  commencement  of  the  Chris 
tian  era,  consists  cf  a  catalogue,  airanged  in 
chronological  order,  (d"  the  kings  of  Baiiylon, 
commencing  with  Nabonassar,  who  reijned  b.c 
747,  anil  ending  wiili  Naboiined,  b  c.  55t>.  .Ac- 
cording to  this  catalogue.  Nabopolassar  (No/80:'- 
TToKaaapos),  who  dietl  B.C.  625,  was  succeeded  bv 
Nabocol.isjar  {'NaBoKoKaaapos),  B.C.  CU5.  Thi* 
Naboc()las:^ar  is  therelore  presumed  to  be  the  Nc- 
Imcliaclnezzar  of  Scripture  (for  the  canon  of  Pto- 
leiiiv,  see  'J'able  Chro>iolo(/h,ue  dcs  Ufi/nes,  &c. 
par '1  Abbe  Halmy,  Paris,"  1819).  Nali'opolassar, 
the  lather  of  Nabocolassar,  is  sup]iose(l  to  liav« 
been  the  i\rA  Ciiahhran  monarch  of  Habylon,  and 
to  have  disunited  it  from  the  Assyiian  empire,  of 
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irhicVi  it  l.ad  hitherto  funned  a  part  (Jahii's  We- 
ittio  ComtnoHweallk).  According  to  a  fragment 
(i<  Ak-jcaiuler  PaJyliistoii.,  rejKuted  by  Syiicelhis 
ill  us  ChroKagrapkia,  if  was  tliis  so\'^'eigM  wha 
destroyed  the  city  of  Nijieveh,  «.c.  61"2,  whicli, 
accordijig  to  Euseliins  \  Vlirooi,  p.  4li),  lie  effected 
in  conjiuictioii  with  Astyages,  tlie  eldest  son  of 
Cyaxares,  l<iiig  of  the  Mtdes  (see  also  Toliit  xiv. 
15,  uliere  tiie  Jattcr  is  named  Assuerns).  Tiie 
foUoHiiig  extract,  ]wesei-ved  by  Josephus,  from 
the  lost  Clialdaeau  hi--torv  (jf  lierosus,  jaiest  of  the 
'templ«  (^f  Jiel  («.c.  2(58),  will  l«  found  to  throw 
consid«iidi1e  liglif  on  tlfe  Scvipli^re  warrative : 
•'When  his  father  Nahuchodonosor  heard  that  lh« 
governw  whom  he  had  set  ovea'  Egypt  and  the 
•jlaces  ahoiit  Coel-c-Syaiaand  Pha-nicia  had  revolted 
from  him,  while  lie  was  «ot  iiiioself  iibl*  any 
hinger  to  njuleigo  hardsliips,  he  C"niiiiit1ed  to  hHs 
sou  Nai)ucho(h)nosor,  who  was  still  hut  a  yotitli, 
some  pajts  of  iiis  iunjy,  iuid  sent  tliem  against 
*hem.  So  when  NahtifhiKhmosor  had  given  him 
tjattle,  and  loiiglit  witii  the  rt-liel,  he  overcame 
him,  and  leduced  the  country  fidin  wnd'er  hissnlj- 
jection  and  made  it  a  lir;tnch  of  his  own  kingdom. 
Iliit  aUckUt  that  time  it  iiappened  that  his  fatiier 
Nahuchodojiosoi-  fe31  ill,  and  «nde<l  his  lili;  in  the 
city  of  Ualiyliin,  when  he  had  rtigned  tweiity-oue 
years;  and  when  he  was  made  isensihle  tliat  iiis 
father  Nahncl';odoju)sor  was  dead — iiavhig  settled 
the* affairs  of  Kgy]it  and  the  other  countries,  and 
also  those  thaf  concerned  the  cajjtive  Jews,  and 
the  Phaeuiciiuis,  Syrians  and  Egyjitians,  and  hav- 
ing coiniiiittied  (Iwe  conveyance  of  them  to  Baby- 
lon to  oertiiin  af  his  friends — he  hastily  crossed  the 
desert,  with  a  few  conipajiious,  into  Ba()ylon.  So 
he  took  upon  him  the  niatiagem-ent  of  jiublic  af- 
fairs, and  of  the  kingdom  which  liad  l*ee«i  kept  for 
him  by  one  of  tlie  chief  Chalda'an«,  an<i  lie  received 
the  entire  dominions  of  his  father,  ainl  appointeil, 
that  wlieii  the  captives  came,  tl«y  should  be  jjlaced 
in  colonies  in  the  most  j>roj)er  jilaces  of  Baby- 
lonia^ {Antiq.  x.  11). 

It  will  be  observed  tliat  both  Nebuchadijeerar 
{styled  by  some  the  Great)  and  his  father  are 
Jiere  equally  named  NiU<uchodo£iosor,  but,  in 
the  citation  of  the  same  nanative  from  Berosus 
by  Josephus  {Cont.  Apioii.,  i.  19),  the  father 
of  Nel)ucl]adiie£zar  is  called  Nabolassar  (Na/8o- 
\d(Tffapos)^  correspouiling  nearly  with  the  Nabo- 
polassar  of  Ptolemy:  which  has  induced  some 
to  supp  ise  the  naroe  Nai)ucliodonosor  in  tlie 
former  citation  to  [m  an  error  of  transcription. 
We  have  already  no! iced  the  opinion  of  those 
who  consider  the  Nabucliodonosor  of  Judith  lo 
be  the  same  with  th/9  Saosduchin  of  Ptolemy, 
who  was  contemporary  witii  Majiasseh  [Judith]. 
Some  fouEdLition  has  thus  been  alVorded  for  con- 
sidering Nebuchadnezzar  as  a  geiieral  name  for 
Babylonian  stjveieigns  (Prideaux,  Connect.) ; 
this,  liowever,  is  cunsidere<i  liy  Wliiston  as  a 
groundless  mistake  (VVhistous  Josephus,  note 
on  ch.  xi.).  It  is  by  no  ineans  impr<»bable  tliat 
the  similarity  of  the  two  nani-es  may  have  led  to 
their  being  sometimes  coniounded.  The  conqueror 
of  Ninevth  i«  also  calietl  l)y  the  name  of  Nebu- 
chodonosor  in  Tobit  xiv.  l.')  (in  the  Greek,  for 
the  Latin  ends  with  ver.  14).  and  is  on  this  ac- 
count styleil  by  s<»me,  Nebuchadnezzar  the  First, 
a  designation  first  a]]plied  to  him  by  Ralibi  David 
Ganz,  under  llie  age  of  the  world,  3285.  Alber 
considers  (^lusi.  Ilertn.  V.  T.  vol.  ii.  ch.  xv.^  that 
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the  Nabuchodonosor  of  Judith  was  not  one  of  the 
legitimate  sovereigns  who  flourished  before  the 
Persian  domination,  bat  that  l)otli  he  anil  Ar- 
phaxad  weie  governors  of  provinces,  who  had 
rei)e]l«d  against  the  Persians,  and  assumed  fiiosn 
names,  anil  that  the  pretended  Nebuchadnezzar, 
or  Nebucha-diiez-zar  the  Third,  was  reduced  to 
order  upon  the  failure  of  his  ex]iedition  under 
Holoferncs.  By  this  rather  hazardous  conjectui'e, 
wheieby  he  further  maintains,  in  contradiction  fo 
Bellarmin«»(7Je  T'cri.  7>)e/),  that  the  b.nik  of  Judith 
i-efers  to  a  perio<l  posferioi-  to  the  exile,  he  endea- 
vours to  pr.A'e  that  the  history  of  Judith  is  iiis- 
t.iricaUy  true,  in  o]ipositi<(n  to  Jahn,  who  regards 
it  as  a  Hcti,  n    [Juisniij. 

.'Vccovdijig  to  Ptoletny's  canon,  the  reign  of 
Nali«colasar  is  made  to  commence  two  years  later 
than  that  of  tlie  Neljuchaditezzar  of  Scripture. 
Many  attempts  have  \>^vn  mad*  to  i-econcile  this 
discit'pancy,  ()nt  the  solution  generally  received 
assuiries  that  the  (list  capture  of  JerusaleTii  (Dan. 
i.  1)  took  place  during  the  last  years  of  the  reign 
of  Nabopolassar,  in  the  expe<lition  mentioned  by 
Beuisus  (tit  supra),  and  that  the  canon  of  Pto- 
lemy dates  the  commencement  of  his  reign  from 
the  death  of  iiis  lather,  when  he  liecume  sole  king 
of  Babylon  (De  Wette's  Introd.  ^  2oi,  note). 

Althougii  KercKhitus  does  not  name  Neliuchad- 
nezziir,  he  is  supfiosed  by  some  to  allude  to  (he 
ex]iedition  of  Phar.ioh-Neciio  against  Babylon, 
when  he  observes  that  '  Neclio,  alter  an  engagement 
at  Mag<lolos  in  Egypt,  took  Kadyfis,  a  great 
city  of  Syria.'  It  is  conjectured  that  he  may 
have  confounded  Migdol,  in  Egypt,  with  Me- 
gi<hl«,  and  that  Ka<lytis  was  the  sat>ie  with  Jeru- 
salem (El  Kaddosh,  *  the  holy  city").  (Jahu's  He- 
bfeto  CommomceuUh.) 

We  learn  from  a  continuation  of  the  extract 
from  Berosus  ahea<ly  cited,  lliat  Nebuchadnezzar 
almost  rebuilt  the  city  of  Babylon  with  tlie  spoils 
of  his  expedition,  and  niagnilicenlly  a<loined  tiie 
temple  of  Bel,  together  with  other  temples,  and 
tmilt  a  splendid  jialace,  which  he  beautilied  with 
wo«ded  te«raceS;  and  those  hanging  gardens  which 
were  considere<l  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world 
[Babylon].  To  him  are  also  attributed  those 
stujjendous  canals  describe<l  Ity  Herodotus,  who 
himself  visited  Babyhin  about  b  c.  430,  and 
whose  descriptions  are  fully  corroborated  by  the 
statements  of  Philostratus,  Quintus  Curtius, 
An-ian,  and  Dioiloius  Siculus,  by  none  of  whom, 
however,  is  this  monarch  mentioned,  .losepiius 
adds,  that  Magasdienes,  in  his  fouith  liook,  refers 
to  the  same  subject,  and  theieby  endeavours  to 
show  that  he  exceeded  Hercules,  and  conquered 
a  great  part  of  Africa  and  Spain.  Strabo  adds, 
that  'Sesoslris,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Tearcon,  king 
of  Ethiopia,  extended  their  exi>edilion  as  far  as 
]*'uro])e,  but  that  Navokodrosor,  who  is  venerated 
by  tli«   ChaUlaeans  more    than    Hercules    by    the 

Greeks marched  through    Spain  to  Greece 

anil  Pontus.*  According  to  the  canon  of  Ptolemy 
(with  which  Josephus  agrees,  c.  Apion.  i.  20^, 
Nebuchadnezzar  reigned  forty-three  years,  when 
he  was  sncceeiled  by  llouaroudamos,  the  Evil- 
Merodach  of  Scripture. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  recovery  of  Nebucliadnezzar  have 
not  escaped  the  notice  of  commentators  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  times.  The  impression  mada 
by  them  on  the  acute  mind  o(  Origen,  thiit  fattiar 
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thu«  exDiPs-ies  :  '  How  is  it  jx)ssible  to  suppose  a 
man  metam  upliosed  into  a  beast?  This  sounds 
(veH  eniiii^li  in  the  poets,  who  speak  of  the  c<iit]- 
panioMs  of  Ulysses  ami  ot"  Dionieile  as  liansl'oimed 
info  birds  and  wolves,  fables  which  existed  in  Jhe 
jiot-t  s  iinaL^ination  oidy.  Butliow  could  a  prince 
like  Nebuchadnezzar,  reared  in  delicacy  and 
])leasure,  l)e  able  to  live  naked  for  seven  years, 
exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
ba\  in^^  no  iiourisliirient  bnt  grass  ami  wild  frnits"? 
How  couid  he  resist  ihe  violence  of  wild  beasts? 
^Vho  governed  tiie  empire  of  Chaldsea  in  iiis 
absence?  How,  at  tlie  end  of  seven  years,  was 
he  leceived  again  by  his  people,  resuming  Iiis 
throne  as  alier  the  absence  of  a  night?  I'inally, 
could  an  event  so  singular  and  so  memorable  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  profane  liistoriaiis,  wlio  relate 
so  many  other  things  regarding  the  same  prince, 
much  less  curious,  and  less  worthy  of  attention 
than  this  f'  (ap.  Hieron.  in  Dati.)  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  borne  in  niiiid  that  Origeii  s  passion  ibv 
all egoii zing  frecjuently  led  him  to  overstate  liie 
difficulties  of  Scripture,  and  his  own  solution  of 
tliose  which  he  enumerates,  viz.,  that  the  account 
of  Nebuchadnezzars  met.imoiphosis  was  merely 
a  representation  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer,  is  not  Idiely 
to  meet  with  many  supporters.  Besides  Origen's, 
there  have  been  no  less  than  Hvedilferent  opinions 
in  reference  to  this  subject.  Bodrn  (in  Dcinonol.) 
maintains  that  Nebuchadnezzar  underwent  an 
actual  metamor])l)(>sisof  soul  and  body,  a  sii7iilar 
instance  of  wliich  is  given  by  Cltivier  (Append. 
ad  Epiiom.  Hist.)  on  the  testimony  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness. Tertuiliaii  ( De  Panit.)  confines  the  trans- 
formation to  the  body  only,  but  witliont  loss  of 
reas  ij),  of  which  kind  of  metaini>ri)lu)sis  St.  .Au- 
gustine (J)e  Civ.  />ei,  xviii.  1S^  leports  some  in- 
stances said  to  liave  taken  jjlace  in  Italy,  to  which 
he  himself  attaches  little  cretiit;  l>ut  Gaspard 
Pencer  asserts  that  the  transformaiic.n  of  mtj)  mto 
wolves  was  very  common  in  Livonia.  Some 
Jewish  Rabbins  liave  asserted  tliat  Ihe  soul  of  Ne- 
biicliadnezziir,  by  a  real  transmigration,  changeil 
jilaces  with  that  of  an  ox  (Medina,  De  recta  in 
Denin  fid.);  while  others  liave  supposed  not  a 
real,  but  an  ajiparent  or  docetic  change,  of  which 
there  is  a  case  recorded  in  the  life  of  St.  Ma- 
carius,  the  parents  of  a  young  woman  having 
been  ])ersuaded  that  their  daughter  hail  been 
transformed  into  a  mare.  The  most  generally 
received  ojiinion,  however,  is,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar lab.tined  niider  that  species  of  hy]X)cl)on- 
driacal  monomania  which  leads  the  ]ialient  to 
faticy  liimself  changed  info  an  animal  or  other 
substance,  tlie  hal>its  of  which  he  adopts,  .ferome 
proi)ably  leaneil  to  this  opinion.  'VVho  does  not 
see,' lie  ol)serves,  'that  madmen  live  like  brute 
be.'ists  in  the  lields  and  wikhIs,  and  in  v,i)at  is  it 
wondeiful  that  this  punisiimeiit  should  be  in- 
HictL'd  by  (iod's  judgment  to  show  the  power  of 
God,  and  to  humble  the  jiride  of  kings  ?  Greek 
and  Uoman  histories  relate  much  more  incredible 
things,  as  of  men  ciiaiiged  into  .Scylla,  the  Ciii- 
maera.  and  the  (Jentaurs,  into  l)irds  and  beasts, 
Mowers,  trees,  stars,  and  stones  ;'  \in  I 'an.  iv.  -1). 
To  this  disease  of  the  imagination  jjhysici.ins  have 
given  the  name  of  Lyc3nlhroi)y,  Zoanlliroj)y,  or 
Insania  Canina  [Diseasus  of  the  Jews].  In 
Dan.  iv.  15  (iv.  12,  according  to  tlie  Latin)  there 
Memi  an  allusion  to  some  species  of  iiisiuiily  in  the 
•Kpreseion,  •  even  willi  a  band  of  inju  and  brass' 


(alligetur  vincido  fcrrco  vt  eereo,  Vulg.):  and  tba 
loss  and  return  of  reason  is  very  clearly  iniimated 
in  ver.  34,  'mine  understamliiig  returned  to  in«n 
a.id  I  Idessed  tlie  Most  High.'  Virgil  ( Eclog.  6) 
refers  tii  this  kind  of  madness  in  the  case  oi'  the 
daughters  of  Proetus,  who  fancied  themselves 
oxen,  and  made  the  plains  lesound  with  their 
bellowings  : 

Implerunt  falsis  rriUgitibus  agros. 
And  a  somewhat  similar  kind  of  insanrty  ia 
described  by  Mr.  Diiimmond  Hay  (Western 
Biirbanj,  1^44,  ]>.  67)  as  ])rud!iced  liy  the  use 
of  an  intoxicating  herb  among  tlie-Gisowys,  or 
Moorish  fanatics.  (See  Heinroth,  Seeleiiatvr.  i. 
C5  ;  .\der,  De  cegrotia  in  Evang.  p.  3i,  &c. ; 
Meaile,  Med.  Sac.;  anil  MtiWer,  De  Nebuchad' 
nezz.  fX€Taixop(p<i(Tei). 

Tlie  idea  of  an  allegory  lias  been  revived  in 
modern  times,  especially  by  De  Wette  ( Enlei- 
tung,  p.  2J7),  who  considers  the  accounts  in 
Daniel  too  improbable,  if  literally  understood, 
alihough  lie  admits  that  they  may  have  been 
iounded  on  historical  traditions.  He  considers 
the  whole  of  the  nanativ  e  in  Daniel  as  referring 
to  Antiochns  Epijihanes,  who  be  asserts  is  also 
signilied  by  BelshazziU'.  In  reference  to  the  8id>- 
ject  before  us  his  translator  adds,  that '  Anfiochus 
Epiphanes  was  called  with  jjerfect  propriety 
Epimanes,  or,  the  mad.  which  may  have  given 
the  author  a  hint  to  represent  the  o]<!  and  ideal- 
ized monarch  of  his  nation  as  bereft  of  reason, 
and  reduced  to  the  form  and  character  of  a  beast. 
Heie  the  historical  fact  is  ide-aiizetl,  and  an  ex- 
quisite piece  of  .sarcasm  on  the  folly  and  brutality 
of  Antiochusisjjroduced'  (D.ni.  iv.  14,  22-21,  2J>, 
31,  32,  34).  But  the  truth  of  this  inference,  how- 
ever ingenious  the  arguments  in  its  favour,  deptnids 
altogether  txi  tbe  alleged  spuriousrtess  of  the  book 
of  Daniel,  whose  genuineness  is  attested  by  the 
citations  of  tiie  New  Testament  writers,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  1st  book  of  Maccal)ees,  who  was 
acquainted  with  the  Ijoik  of  Daniel,  e\  en  in  the 
veision  of  ilie  .Sept.  (Mace.  i.  54,  comp.  with 
Dan.  ii.  27;  and  ii.  59  with  Dan.  iii.  and  vi.). 
[D.ANiBi,.]  De  Wette  can  only  avoid  the  force 
of  this  evidence  liy  denying  tiie  authority  of  the 
New  Testament  writers  in  a  case  of  tbe  kind.  He 
adds  that  it  is  a  biassed  assum])tioi>  of  Hengsten- 
beig  to  maintain  that  1  Mace,  was  oiiginall) 
written  in  Greek  (ollcin  dnss  es  nrspriinglich 
griechisch  .  .  .  sei,ist  eine p'lrteiiache  Annahme\ 
not  Hebrew,  as  De  Wette's  English  translator  has 
it,  and  in  the  time  of  John  Hvrcanus  (b.c. 
134  — lOJ),  as  according  to  him  (De  Wette)  it 
ap]>ears  from  1  Mace.  xvi.  23,  2  J,  to  have  been 
written  much  later  [M  .acc.^bkes]. 

Some  have  fancied  that  there  was  an  allusion 
to  the  disease  of  Nebuchadnezzirr  in  the  ])assage  of 
l!en)sus  (juotivl  by  Josephus  [Cont.  Apion.  i.  20). 
"iiajiouxo^oviaopos  fj-tv  oiiv  pira  rh  ap^aaOat  toS 
TTpoeipTjpevov  reixovs,  ipinauiv  (Is  appucTTiay, 
fxiT7)K\ai,aT0  Thv  /3ioy.  '  Naliucliodonoaor,  after 
he  lia<l  commenced  the  atiirciaid  wall,  falliiig 
info  a  sickness,  died."  Thfre  is  another  remark- 
able passage  respecting  him  in  Abydeiius  (ap. 
Eusebium,  Pra'/ntr.  Evang.  ix.  41),  where,  hav- 
ing cited  the  jiassage  from  Megaslhenes  already 
referred  to,  he  add-,  tijion  the  authority  of  th« 
same  writer,  a  speech  of  Nabuchodi.nosov.  where- 
in, having  been  struck  by  some  god,  he  fme- 
told    the   destiuctiun   of  Bal)j'lon    l>y  a   •  Persliu 
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BiLli,'  assisted  liy  a  Mede,  the  former  boast  of 
Assyria,  alter  wliicli  he  instantly  vanisijed.  A 
reference  lias  b;'en  siijiiinsed  to  exist  in  lliese  words 
to  Nebuchadnezzar's  inailness  and  consequent  ilis- 
appeara.ice,  but  there  is  at  must,  as  De  \\'ette 
oi>serves,  oidy  a  trailitional  connection  between 
diem.  Jahu  (Hebrew  Commontoealth)  conceives 
the  wii»le  to  be  a  tradition  made  up  from  liis 
proplietic  dri^ams,  his  insanity  ....  and  from 
Daniel's  explanation  of  the  well-known  hand- 
writing in  the  baiiq'ietii\g-hall  of  Belsha/.z.ir. 

Objections  liave  been  made  by  Sir  Tliomas 
Browne  anil  others  to  the  jiroportions  of  Nebucliad- 
luzzar's  golden  statue  (Dan.  iii.),  said  to  have 
Lten  60  cubits,  or  90  feet  high,  and  only  G  cubits 
in  lireadth  ;  liir  it  is  evident  that  tlie  statue  of  a 
mail  ten  times  higher  than  its  breadth  exceeds  all 
iialural  symmetry.  ,Tahn  (Inliud.j  supposes  that 
this  form  might  have  a  mere  august  ajipearance, 
or  have  been  retained  from  a  ruile  antiipiity. 
Some  consider  that  the  height  of  90  feet  included- 

the  pedestal.  Hengsteiiberg  supposes  that  D?)} 
mpy  mean  an  obelisk,  as  well  as  a  statue,  in 
which  case  the  proportions  would  be  symmetrical. 
Diodoius  Siculus  (lib.  ii.)  informs  us  that  one  of 
the  images  of  massy  gold  found  by  Xerxes  in  the 
Temple  of  Bel,  measured  40  feet  in  height,  which 
would  have  been  fairly  pioportionetl  to  a  breadth 
of  6  feet,  measured  at  the  shouUlers.  Prideaux 
su])-poses  that  this  may  have  been  the  identical 
statue  erected  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  whicii,  however, 
Jahn  conceives  was  more  proliably  only  gilt,  as  a 
statue  of  gold  could  scarcely  have  been  safe  fiom 
robliers  in  the  plain  of  Dura  ;  but  this  conjecture 
of  Jaliirs  seems  by  no  means  necessary. — W.W. 

NEBUSHASBAN  (pTB'n?  ;  Sept.  Na/3ot;- 
ffe^ay,    Jer.    xxxix.    13),   a   follower    of    Nebu. 

Peis.  (^Lwi*^-»-J'  the  name  of  one  of  the  Baby- 
lonian oHicers  sent  by  Nebuzar-adan  to  take  Jere- 
miah out  of  jirison. — VV.  W. 

NKBUZAR-ADAN  (IliSI-l^^  ;  Sept.  NaySou- 
{^apSdu,  1  Kings  XXV.  8;  Jer.  xxxix.  9;  xl.  1  ; 
lii.  12,  &c.).  ^  Nebu  is  the  I.ord,^  a.ccovil\i\g  to 
lire  Helirew  ;  or,  according  to  the  Persian,  '  Nebu 

's  wise"  (ciinip.  Pers.  ij'*^)-     T'le  name  of  the 

capt.iin  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  guard,  by  whom  the 
ruin  of  Jerusalem  was  completed. — W.W. 

NKCHO  (b3;  Sept,  Nexaw ;  Herodotus, 
N(Ku-s).  an  Egyptian  king,  son  and  successor 
jiccoi'ling  to  Heiodotus,  ii.  158)  of  Psamme- 
tichiis,  and  contemjiorary  of  the  Jewish  king 
Julias  (uc.  C)\0).  The  wars  and  success  of 
Ni'ciio.  Ill  Syria,  are  recorded  by  s.icieil  as 
well  as  profane  writeis,  alfording  an  instance  of 
agreement  lietween  them  which  the  historical, 
and  esiK'cially  the  Biblical  student,  would  be 
glad  to  linil  of  more  frequent  occuirence.  Stu- 
dious of  military  renown,  and  the  I'urtherance  of 
commerce.  Necho,  on  ascending  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  applied  himself  to  re-organize  the  army, 
and  to  equip  a  l)owerful  fleet.  In  order  to  pro- 
DTiOte  his  pur[)oses,  he  courted  the  Greeks,  to  whose 
troops  he  gave  a  post  next  to  his  Egyptians.  He 
fitted  out  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  another 
in  the  Red  Sea  Havin-J  engaged  some  expert 
Phoenician  sailors,  he  seat  them  on  a  voyage  of 
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discovery  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  'They  were 
ordered  (says  Herod.,  iv.  42,  3}  to  start  from  tiie 
Arabian  Ciulf,  and  come  round  tlirt)ugh  t!)e  (lillara 
of  Hercules  (the  straits  of  Gibraltar)  into  the 
Ninth  Sea,  and  so  return  to  Egypt.  Sailing, 
tlierefoie,  down  the  gulf,  they  pas.-ed  inio  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  when  autumn  arrived,  they 
laid  up  their  ships  and  sowed  the  land.  Here 
they  remained  fill  harvest  time,  when,  having 
reaped  the  corn,  they  contiiiueil  their  voyage. 
In  this  manner  they  occupied  two  years,  and  tlie 
third  having  bniught  them  by  the  jiiilars  of  Her- 
cules to  Egypt,  they  related  what  to  me  ajjp-ears 
incredible,  that  they  had  the  sun  on  tiieir  right 
liand;  and  by  this  means  was  the  form  of  .Africa 
first  known.'  Siniilcr  ex])editions  round  Africa 
were  j)ei  formed  by  other  ])eople  (Herod,  «^  supra  ; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  ii.  67  ;  Arrian,  Rcr.  hid.  ad  tin.). 
The  honour,  however,  of  being  the  liist  to  equip 
an  expedition  for  the  jiurpose  of  ciicumnavigating 
Africa  belongs  to  Phaiaoh-Necho,  who  thereby  . 
ascertained  the  ])eniiisular  form  of  that  continent, 
twenty-one  centuries  belbre  ihe  Cajie  of  Good 
Hope  was  seen  liy  Diaz,  or  doubled  liy  \'asco  lie 
Gama.  The  assertion  by  Herodotus,  that  the 
sun  (when  rising)  was  on  the  riglit  hand  of  these 
Egyptian  navigators,  though  incredible  to  him, 
IS  satisfactory  to  his  modern  readers,  who  are  in- 
debted to  his  doubts  for  ]iriiof  of  a  fact  whicli  might 
otherwise  have  l)een  called  in  question. 

Befoie  enteiing  on  this  voyage  of  discovery, 
Necho  had  commenced  re-oiieniiig  the  canal  from 
the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea,  whicii  had  been  cut 
many  years  bet'ire  by  Sesostris  or  Rameses  the 
Gieat.  The  work,  however,  if  we  may  believe 
Herodotus,  was  aliandoned,  an  oracle  warning  the 
Egyptian  monarch  that  he  was  labouring  for  the 
baibirian  (Herod,  ii.   158). 

Necho  also  turned  his  attention  to  the  Egyptian 
conquests  already  made  in  Asia ;  and,  fearing 
lest  the  growing  power  of  the  Babylonians  should 
endanger  the  territories  acquiied  by  the  arms  of 
his  victorious  predecessors,  he  delerminul  to  check 
fiieir  ])rogress,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  on  his  own 
frontier.  W  ith  this  view  he  collecteil  a  )iowerful 
aimy,  and  entering  Palestine,  Ibl lowed  tlie  route 
along  the  sea-coast  of  Judaea,  jntending  to  besiege 
t!ie  town  of  Carcliemish  on  the  Eujihrates.  But 
Josiah,  king  ol  Judah,  offended  at  the  j)assage  of 
the  Egyptian  army  through  his  teriitojies,  resolved 
to  impede,  if  unable  to  ]ire\eiit,  their  march. 
Necho  sent  messengers  to  induce  him  to  desist, 
assuring  him  that  he  had  no  hostile  intentions 
against  Judaea,  '  but  against  the  house  wherewith 
I  liave  war ;  for  God  commanded  me  to  make 
haste.'  This  conciliatory  message  was  of  no  avail. 
Josiah  posted  himself  in  the  valley  of  Megiddo, 
and  prepaied  to  oppose  the  Egyjitians.  Megiddo 
was  a  city  in  the  tribe  of  IManasseli,  between  forty 
and  fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Jerusa,lem,  and 
within  tliree  hours  of  the  coast.  It  is  called  by 
Herodotus  Magdolus.  In  this  valley  the  feeble 
forces  of  the  Jewish  king,  having  attacked  Necho,  | 
were  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Josiali  being  | 
wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow,  ordered  his 
attendants  to  take  him  from  the  field.  Escaping 
from  the  heavy  shower  of  arrows  with  wliich  theii 
broken  ranks  were  overwhelmeil,  they  removed 
him  from  the  chariot  in  which  he  had  been 
wounded,  and  placing  hin.  in  a  '  second  one  that 
he  had,'  they  conveyed  him  to  Jerusalem,  where 
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he  died   (2  Kings  xxiii.  29  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxv. 
20  sq.). 

Intent  upon  his  original  project,  Necho  did  not 
Btop  to  revenue  himself  upon  llie  Jews,  hut  con- 
tinueil  his  miiioti  to  the  Hluphrates.  Tliree  months 
haJ  scarcely  elapsed,  when,  returning  from  the 
Capture  of  Carcherni.sh  and  the  ilefeat  of  the  Clial- 
(laeans,  lie  learned  that,  thougli  Josiaii  had  left  an 
elder  son,  Jelioahaz  had  caused  himself  to  lie 
proclaimed  king  on  the  death  of  his  father,  wiili- 
oiit  soliciting  Necho  to  sanction  his  taking  the 
crown.  Incensed  at  lliis,  lie  ordered  Jehoahaz  to 
meet  him  'at  Uilihih,  in  the  laml  of  Hamatli  ;' 
and  having  dejxised  iiim,  and  condemned  the  land 
t.)  pay  a  heavy  tribute,  he  carried  iiim  a  prisoner 
t.)  Jerusalem.  On  arriving  there,  Necho  made 
I'^li.ikim,  ilie  eldest  son,  king,  changing  his  name 
to  Jehoiakim  ;  and  takir)g  tlie  silver  and  gold 
which  liiid  been  levied  upon  the  Jewisii  nation,  he 
returned  to  Kgypt  with  the  captive  Jehoahaz,  who 
there  tertnhiate<i  ids  short  and  unfortuna(e  career. 
Herodotus  says  that  Necho,  aft<r  having  routed 
tiie  Syiiaiis  (ihe  Jews)  at  Jlagdoliis,  took  Ca- 
dytis,  a  large  city  of  Syria,  in  Palestine,  which, 
lie  adds,  is  very  little  less  than  Sardis  (ii.  151>, 
iii.  5).  Hy  t'adytis  there  is  scarcely  a  douhf  lie 
meant  Jerusalem;  the  word  is  otdy  a  Greek  form 
of  the  ancient,  as  well  as  the  modern,  name  of 
that  city.  It  is,  however,  to  be  legietted  that  the 
imual  sculpf.nes  of  Egypt  present  no  commemo- 
ralion  of  these  Irimnplis  on  the  ))art  of  Necho;  the 
•  sole  record  of  him  wliich  they  give  being  ilie  name 
of  Necho,  found  among  the  hieroglypliics  in  the 
great  hall  of  Karnak.  His  oval  also  occurs  on 
vases,  and  some  small  objects  of  Egyptian  art. 

Pleased  with  liis  success,  the  Egyptian  monaich 
dedicated  tlie  dress  he  wore  to  the  Deity  who 
was  sup|iosed  to  have  given  him  the  victory.  He 
did  not  long  enjiy  the  advantages  he  had  ob- 
tiiineil.  In  the  fourth  year  after  his  expedition, 
being  alaiined  at  the  increasing  ))ower  of  the 
Bal)ylonians,  he  again  marclu>'.  nito  .Syria,  and 
advanced  ro  the  Euphrates.  Tlie  Baliylonians 
were  prepared  f  .r  his  approach.  Nebuchadnezzar 
coniph-tely  routed  his  army,  recovered  the  town 
of  Carcliemish,  and.  pushing  bis  conquests  (hiough 
Palestine,  took  fioin  Necho  all  the  territory  be- 
longing to  the  Pharaohs,  from  the  Eujjhrates  to 
the  southern  exirtmity  of  >yria  (2  Kings  xxiv. 
7;  Jer.  xlvi,  2;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  'J;  2  Kings 
xxlv.  S).  Nebuchadnezzar  deposed  Jehoiachin, 
who  had  succeeded  his  father,  and  carried  the 
warriors  ami  lrea.sures  away  to  Habylon;  a  short 
time  pievioiis  to  which  Necho  died,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Psaiiimetichus  II.  (\\' ilkinson's  ^«c. 
Egyptians,  vol.  i.   157  sq.) 

A(;((;iilujg  to  Manetho  (Euseb.  Chron.  Armen., 
!.  219),  Neclro  was  the  sixth  king  in  the  twenty- 
gixtli  dynasty,  successor  of  Psammetichus,  and 
as  there  had  been  another  of  the  same  name,  he 
was  jinjperly  Necho  tlie  Second.  The  (leriod  of 
his  reign  was.  according  to  .Manetho,  six,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus  sixteen,  years  CConsult  Gese- 
aias,  laia/i,  i.  596). — J.  R.  li. 

NECOTH  (nK33).  This  word  occurs  twice 
In  the  liook  of  (Jenesis,  and  no  doubt  indicates 
a  product  ot'  Syria,  for  in  one  case  we  find  it 
carried  into  I'^gyjit  as  an  aiticle  of  commerce, 
and  in  another  .sent  as  a  jirescnl  into  the  same 
country.     It  occurs  in  the  same  j>a.«sages  as  lada- 
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num,  which  is  translated  myrrh  in  the  Autho* 
rized  Version.  Many  of  the  same  general  ob« 
servafions  will  therefore  ap])ly  to  both  [Lcth]. 
Necoth  has  unfortunately  been  rendered  spicery. 
This  it  is  not  likely  to  have  meant,  \i  least  in  tua 
present  sense  of  the  term,  for  such  commoditie* 
were  not  likely  to  be  transjiorted  into  Egyjit  from 
Gilead,  thougli  many  Eastern  products  were,  no 
doubt,  carried  north  by  caravans  into  Asia  Minor, 
uj)  the  Eii)ilirates,  and  by  Palmyra  into  Syria.  In 
the  jiresent  case,  however,  all  the  aiticles  men- 
tioned, seem  to  be  |iroducts  indigenous  in  Syria. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  attend  strictly  to  the  original 
names,  for  we  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  Englisii 
tiaiislalion.  Tims,  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  we  read, 
'  Behold,  a  iMJiiijiany  of  isliiiiaeliles  came  fiom 
Gilead  with  their  camels,  bearing  s^iCM'y  (necotli)^ 
and  balm  [tzei  i),Mn\  myrrh  ((!o</iy, going  to  carry 
it  down  to  Egy[)t."   To  tiiese  men  Joseph  was  sold  v 

by  his  bietluen,  when  they  were  leeiling  llieir  Hocks 
at  Dotlian,  supposed  to  Lea  few  miles  to  the  north  • 
of  Sebaste,  or  Samaria.  It  is  curious  that 
Jacob,  wlien  desiiing  a  present  \o  be  taken  to  the 
luler  of  Egyjii,  enumerates  nearly  the  same  ar- 
ticles (Gen.  xliii.  11),  "Cany  ilown  the  man  a 
Jiresent,  a  litile  balm  (tzeri),  and  a  little  honej 
(debush),  spices  (necoch)  ami  myrrh  (loth)  ;  or, 
'  Suniiie  de  laudatissimis  liiijus  teriije  fructibus  in 
vasis  vestris,'  as  Bochart  tiai;slales  it.  (See  the 
se\eral  words.) 

Bochart  ( Hierozoiroyi,  ii.  lib.  iv.  c.  12)  en« 
teis  into  a  learned  exposition  of  the  meaning 
of  necuih,  of  which  Dr.  Han  is  has  given  an 
abridged  view  in  his  article  on  spices.  Bochart 
■  f-hiiws  that  the  true  impiiit  of  necoth  has  always 
been  consideretl  uncertain,  for  it  is  rendered  loax 
by  the  paraphrast  Jon  .than,  in  tiie  Arabii;  version 
of  Erpenius,  and  in  Beresilli  liabba  (sect,  91,  near 
the  end).  Olheis  interpietu  very  dilferently.  The 
Sepluagint  renders  it  Ovfj-iafMo,  perfume,  Aipiila 
stnrax,  the  Syrian  version  jesin,  the  Samaritan 
balsam,  one  .Arabic  version  klncnioob  or  carob, 
another  sumiighu  (or  gum),  Kimchi  a  desirabU 
thing.  Rabbi  Selomo  a  coUeclion  cj' several  aro- 
niutics.  Bochart  himself  considers  it  to  mean 
storax,  and  gives  six  reasons  in  sujiport  of  his 
opinion,  liut  none  of  them  appears  of  much  weight. 
Stojax,  no  (hmbt,  was  a  natural  jiroduct  ol  Syria, 
and  an  indig(nous  product  seems  to  be  implied; 
and  Jerome  (Gen.  xliii.  11)  loUows  Aquila  in 
rendering  it  styrax.  Rosen mli Ilea',  in  his  Bibl. 
Dot  p.  1(35,  Eng.  transl.,  adopts  trayacanth  as 
the  meaning  of  iitcot/i,  without  expressing  any 
doubt  on    the  subject ;  stating  that  '  1  he  Arabic 

word    (v>J    or    <ijt>sj    neka    or  nekat^    which  is 

analogous  to  the  Hebrew,  denotes  that  gum 
which  is  obtained  from  the  tragacanth,  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  by  way  ol  contraction,  fra» 
gaiith  sliruli,  and  which  grows  on  Mount  Lebanon, 
in  the  Isle  of  (Jandia,  and  also  in  southern  Eu- 
rope.' We  have  not  been  able  to  Hod  any  word 
similar  to  necoth,  indicating  the  tragacanth, 
which,  in  our  own  MS.  Mateiia  Medica,  is  given 
under  the  Arabic  name  ol  kilad,  sometimes  pro- 
nounced kithiid ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  found 
under  the  same  name  in  Avicetina  and  otiiei 
Arabic  authors.  Tragacanth  is  an  exudation  from 
several  .species  of  the  genu*  Astragalus,  and  sub- 
division tragacantha,  which  is  produced  in  Cret^ 
but  chieHy  in  Northern  Persia  and  in  Koordistan. 
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fn  fhelatfcjr  ]irovinfie,  Dr.  Dickson,  of  Tripoli,  mw 
largeqiiatiiitiesof  it  collected  IVom  plants,  of  which 
he  preseryetl  s|)pcimpns,  mid  gave  them  to  Mr. 
Braut,  British  (-onaiil  at  Erzeionin,  by  whom  they 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Limlley.  One  of  these,  yielding 
the  l)est  tragacaiith,  proved  to  he  ^.  gummifer  of 
Labillardiere.  It  wa<i  found  by  him  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  where  he  ascertained  that  tragacanth  was 
collecteil  by  the  shepherds.  It  miglit  tlierefore 
liave  been  conveyed  Ijy  Isiimaelites  fiom  Gilead  to 
Egypt.  It  lias  in  its  favour,  that  it  is  a  produce  of 
the  remote  parts  of  Syria,  is  described  l)y  ancient 
autliors,  as  '1  heoplira-^tus,  Dioscorides,  &c.,  and  lias 
always  been  iiighly  esteemed  as  a  g"ni  in  Eastern 
countries:  it  was,  therefore,  very  likely  to  be  an 
article  of  commerce   to  Egypt  in  ancient  times. 

Ll  Richardson's  Arabic  Dictionary  we   find    s\3J 

7iakat,  translated  as  meaning  tlie  best  part  of 
corn  (or  dates)  when  siftetl  or  cleaned;  aJso  7U(- 
kaj/ef,  tiie  choicest  part  of  anytliing  c'eaned,  but 
sometimes  also  the  refuse. — .1.  V.  R. 

NEGINIOTH,  a  word  which  occurs  in  the 
titles  of  several  Psalms  [Psai.ms]. 

NEHEMIAH  (H^Dn?,  comforted  of  Jehuvah  ; 
Sept.  'Nfffx.las).  Three  persons  of  this  name  occur 
in  Scripture;  one,  the  son  of  Azbuk  (Neh.  iii.  16), 
respecting  whom  no  more  is  known  tlian  that  he 
was  ruler  in  Beth-zur,  and  took  a  prominent  part 
in  repairing  the  wall  of  Jeiiisalem  [Bkth-zuu]. 
Another  is  mentioned  (Ezra  il.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7) 
among  tho-:e  wlio  acconi])  uiied  Zerubliabel  on  the 
first  return  from  captivity.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  this  man,  though  some  writers  (see 
Carpiov,  Introd.  ad  Lib.  Bib.  Vet.  Tcsiamenti, 
P.  i.  310,  scj.)  hold  liim,  without  valid  reasons, 
*o  I*  the  same  with  the  well-known  Jewish  patriot, 

Nehkmiah,  whose  geni-alo:^y  is  unknown,  ex- 
cept th.it  he  was  the  son  of  Hachaliah  (Neh.  i  1), 
and  brother  ol  Hanani  (Neh.  vii.  t2).  Some  think 
he  was  of  ])riestly  descent,  because  his  name  ap- 
pears at  the  head  of  a  list  of  prirsts  in  Neh.  x.  1-S  ; 
l)ut  it  isdbvions,  from  Neh.  ix  38,  that  he  stands 
there  as  a  prince,  anil  not  as  a  priest — that  he 
heads  the  list  becau-e  he  was  head  of  the  nation. 
The  Vulgate,  in  2  Mace.  i.  2 1 ,  calls  him  '■saccrdos 
Neliemias  ;  but  this  is  a  false  version  of  the  Greek, 
wliich  has  (KiAiuae  tous  hpe'is  Nte^iaj,  and  not  6 
lepev%,  which  tlie  Latin  would  requiie.  The  Syriac 
agree*  with  the  Greek.  Others  with  some  jnoba- 
i)ility  infer,  fiom  his  station  at  the  Persian  com  t  and 
the  liigh  Commission  lie  received,  that  he  was,  like 
Zerubbabel,  of  lbs  tiibe  of  Juilah  and  of  the  hou.se 
jf  David  (Carjizov,  Intruductio,  &c.,  P.  i.  339). 

While  Neheniiah  was  cupbearer  in  the  royal 
falace  at  Shnshan,  in  the  twentieth  year  ol"  Arta- 
xerxes  Longimanus,  or  AA\  years  li  c.  [Akta- 
XKiiXKsl,  he  learned  the  niuurnful  and  desolate 
cmditiiin  of  the  returneil  colony  in  .lutlaja. 
This  (illed  liim  with  such  deep  an<l  prayerful 
concern  f)r  iiis  country,  that  his  sad  cotustinance 
revealed  to  the  king  his  'sorrow  of  heart ;'  which 
induced  the  monarch  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and 
also  to  voucrisafe  the  remedy,  by  sending  him, 
with  full  powers,  to  rebuild  the  wall  of  .leiusalem, 
iiid  '  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  children  of  Israel.' 
Being  furni.shed  with  this  high  commission,  and 
•njoyiiig  the  protection  of  a  military  escort  (ch. 
ii.  9),  Nehemiah  reached  Jerusalem  in  the  year 
B.C.  41-1,  and  remained  there  till  B.C.  432,  being 
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actively  engaged  for  twelve  years  in  pn»m(vtiiif 
the  public  good  (rh.  v.  14).  The  principal  wori 
which  he  then  accomplislied  was  tlie  lebuilding, 
or  rather  the  repairing,  of  the  city  wall,  whir^h  wa* 
done  '  in  fifty  and  two  days  '  (ch.  vi.  L)),  nofwith  ■ 
standing  man_^  discouragements  anil  illfticulties, 
caused  chieHy  by  Sanballat,  a  Moabile  of  Ho- 
rotiaim,  and  Tol)iah,  an  Ammonite,  who  were 
leading  men  in  the  rival  and  r.nlV'endly  colony 
of  Samaria  (ch.  iv.  1-3).  These  men,  with  their 
allies  among  the  .\rabians,  Anunonites,  and  Ash- 
doilites  fell,  iv.7),  sought  to  hinder  the  re-lbrtify- 
ing  of  Jerusalem,  first  by  scuffing  at  the  attem])t; 
then  by  threatening  to  attack  the  workmen — which 
Nehemiah  averted  by  '  setting  a  wat<  h  against 
them  day  and  night,'  and  armiui,'  the  wiiole  peojde, 
so  that  '  every  (me  with  one  of  his  hands  wruught 
in  the  work,  and  with  the  other  hand  held  a  wea- 
\HY.\'  (ch.  iv.  7-1  S);  and  finally,  when  strolls  and 
Ihieats  had  failed,  by  using  various  stiatagems  to 
weaken  ^ehemiah  s  authority,  and  e\'en  to  take 
his  life  (ch.  vi.  1-14).  But  in  the  midst  of  these 
dangers  from  without,  onr  patriot  encountered 
troubles  and  hin<lerances  from  his  own  jieojile, 
arising  out  of  the  general  (TLstress,  which  was  ag- 
gravated by  the  cruel  exactions  and  o])pre.ssron  of 
their  Ui.bles  and  rulers  (ch.  v.  1-5).  Tlie.se  ]i(>])nlar 
grievances  were  promptly  redressed  on  the  earnest 
and  solenm  remonstrance  of  Nehemiah,  who  had 
himself  .set  a  striking  example  of  retrencliment 
and  generosity  in  his  high  office  (ch.  v.  6  19).  It 
appeals  also  (ch.  vi  17-19)  that  sonie  of  the  chief 
men  in  Jerusalem  were  at  that  time  in  conspiracy 
with  Tobiah  against  Nehemiah.  The  wall  was 
thus  built  in  '  troublous  times'  (Dan.  ix.  25) ;  and 
its  completion  was  most  joyously  celebrated  by  a 
solemn  dedication  under  Nehemiah  s  direction 
(ch.  xii.  27-43). 

Having  succeeded  in  fortifying  the  city,  our 
reformer  turned  his  attention  to  other  measures  in 
order  to  .secure  its  good  government  and  jirospeiity. 
He  appointed  some  neces.sary  officers  (ch.  vii  .1-3  ; 
also  ch.  xii.  44-47),  and  excited  among  the))eople 
more  interest  and  zeal  in  religion  by  the  public 
reading  and  exposition  of  the  law  (ch.  viii.  1-12), 
by  the  unequalled  celebiation  of  the  Peast  of  Ta- 
bernacles (ch.  viii.  13-18),  an<l  by  the  observance 
of  a  national  fast,  when  the  sins  of  tlie  people  and 
the  iniquities  of  their  fathei-s  were  pulilicly  and 
nost  strikingly  confessed  (ch.  ix.\  and  wlien 
also  a  solemn  covenant  was  made  by  all  ranks 
and  classes  *  to  walk  in  God  s  law,'  by  avoiding 
intermarriages  with  the  heathen,  by  strictly  ol>- 
serving  the  Sabbath,  and  by  contributing  to  the 
sup])ort  of  the  temple  seivice  (ch.  x.).  But  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  as  yet  too  few  to  de- 
fend it  and  to  ensure  its  pros|>eri}y  ;  and  hence 
Nehemiah  brought  one  out  of  every  ten  in  the 
connrry  to  take  uphisabod<-  in  the  ancient  cajiital, 
which  then  ))resenteil  so  iew  inducements  to  the 
settler,  that  '  the  peoj)le  blessed  all  the  men  tliat 
willingly  oil'ered  themselves  to  dwell  at  Jerusalem' 
(ch.  vii.  4;  also  ch.  xi.  1-19). 

In  these  impirtant  ])ublic  proceedings,  wlii<;h 
apjiear  all  to  have  hapjiened  in  the  fiisl  year  of 
his  government,  Nehemiah  enjoyeil  the  assistance 
of  Ezra,  who  is  named  on  se\  eral  occasions  as 
taking  a  prominent  part  in  conducting  an'airg 
(ch.  viii.  1,  9,  13;  xii.  30).  Ezra  had  gone  up 
to  Jerusalem  thirteen  years  before  according  to 
some,  or  thirty-three  years  accuiding  to  otltenj 
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but  OJi  eitlier  reckoning,  witlioiit  sn])posing  un- 
usual l<iiig«iity,  he  miglit  well  have  llvt'd  to  he  Ne- 
heiniah's  lellovv-laliouier  (  Ezra],  Tliese  coiitein- 
poiaiies  are  alike  eiiiiueut  aiiiong  the  heiietacfurs 
ol' tiie  Jewish  jit-ujile — alike  [latriolic  and  zealous, 
tliiiiijrh  iKit  Miiilbiin  in  character,  (uvlhe  satTie  in 
0]>eiati«i».  In  the  chaiaciei- of  Ezra  we  liiul  no 
indication  of  (he  self-coniplaceucy  which  forms 
a  marked  featnie  iu  that  of  Neheniiah.  The 
former,  in  accordance  with  his  priestly  calling, 
lahoured  chiedy  in  promoting  tlie  interests  of  re 
li^iuii,  but  the  latter  had  most  to  do  with  the 
(reneral  alliiirs  of  government;  the  one  was  in 
cliaige  of  tlie  temple,  tiie  otiier  of  the  state. 

Nehemiah,  at  the  close  of  his  successful  admi- 
nistiaiion,  '  from  tlie  tweutietli  year  even  to  tlie 
thirty  second  year  of  Artaxerxes  the  king'  (ch.  v. 
14),  returned  to  Bahylon  in  the  year  b.c.  4.'i2, 
and  resumed,  as  some  think,  his  duties  as  royal 
CU|)liearer. 

He  returned,  however,  after  a  while,  to  Jeru- 
salem, wliere  iiis services  Ijeiame again  requisite,  in 
consequence  of  alnises  that  had  crept  in  during  his 
absence.  His  stay  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  was 
not  very  long  (certainly-  nut  above  nine  years); 
*  for  after  certain  days  he  obtained  leave  of  the 
king  and  came  to  Jerusalem'  (ch.  xrii.  fi,  7). 

The  phrase  *  after  certain  days '  (D''J2''  Yp7,  at 

the  eiid  of  dat/s)  is  indeed  quite  vague,  and 
lience  many  take  it,  as  in  our  connnon  bibli- 
cal chronology,  for  the  space  of  one  year,  while 
others,  on  the  contrary,  reckon  it  a  peiiod  of 
about  twenty  years,  and  so  consider  the  return 
{o  have  hafijwned  about  b.c.  410  (Prideaux,  i. 
52C ;  Jahn,  Eiideituug  ins  A.  Test.  ii.  2S!^ ; 
W  iner,  Real-tc<  rtcrbuch).  But  the  Ibrmer  reckon- 
ing appears  too  short,  for  it  is  exceedingly  impro- 
bable that  allaiis  could  fall  into  sucli  conlusion 
had  Neheniiah  been  absent  only  one  year ;  and 
the  latter,  tiiougli  it  has  much  in  its  favour-,  is  t(JO 
long,  for  it  makes  Nehemiah  return  after  the  death 
of  the  very  kin.;  from  whom  lie  olttainei  leave  to 
de[)art.  Artaxerxes  Longimanus  dieil  in  B.C.  42i», 
having  reigned  forty-one  years  ;  and  hence  Nehe- 
tniah's  return  to  Jerusalem  cannot  be  dated  later 
titan  B.C.  423,  which  allows  only  nine  years  lor 
Lis  stay  at  BaJiylori.  It!,  liien,  we  date  his  retmn 
abtmt  B.C.  424,  we  at  once  iiring  it  within  (he 
feign  of  Artaxerxes,  and  allow  lime  enough  for 
abuses  to  creep  in  during  liis  absence,  or  at  least 
for  the  paiticular  al/iise  wiiich  is  expressly  named 
(ch.  xiii.  4-9)  as  having  actually  arisen  (Haver- 
nick,  Ewleiiunrf  ins  A.  Test.  ii.  324). 

After  his  return  to  the  government  of  Judaea, 
Neheinialr  enforce<l  the  separation  of  all  tlie 
mixed  mtdtitude  from  Isiael  (ch.  xiii.  1-3);  and 
accoidingiy  expelled  Tobiah  the  Annnonite  from 
the  chamber  which  ihe  high-priest,  Eliashib,  had 
jii«pared  for  hiin  in  the  temple  (ch.  xiii.  4-9). 
lielter  airangemcnis  were  also  made  for  the  sup- 
p.irt  ol'  the  tem|ile  service  (ch.  xiii.  10-14),  aiid 
for  !l"<;  rigid  oliseivaoce  of  liie  Sabbath  (ch.  xiii. 
i.5-22).  One  of  the  last  acts  of  his  government 
was  an  tsfl'ort  to  put  an  end  to  mi.xed  marriages, 
which  led  Inm  to  '  chase'  away  a  son  of  Joiada 
tiiehigh-piiesi,  because  he  was  son-in-law  to  San- 
hallat  the  Horoniie  (ch  xiii.  23-2!)).  The  dura- 
tlon  of  this  se(;ond  admini.stiation  cannot  be  de- 
termined: only  it  is  evident  thai  .loiadawas  higli- 
priMt  during  that  [x-riod.   Now  Joiada,  according 
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to  some  clironologisfs,  succeeded  In's  father  Eli» 
shili  in  the  year  B.C.  413;  and  hence  we  may 
gather  that  Nelieniiah's  second  rule  lasted  at  leas' 
ten  years,  namely,  1'rom  ii.c.  424  lo  413.  It  is 
not  irnlikely  that  he  remained  at  his  post  fill 
about  the  year  B.C.  405,  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  who  is  mentioned  in 
clr.  xii.  22  [1)ai4ius].  At  this  time  Nehemiah 
would  be  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  old,  if 
we  su])pose  iiim  (as  most  do)  to  have  been  oidy 
between  twenty  and  ihiify  when  he  lirst  vverit  lo 
Jerusalem.  Tl  at  he  lived  to  be  an  old  man  is 
tlius  quite  ]irobalile  from  lire  sacred  history  ; 
and  this  is  expressly  declared  by  Josephus,  who 
(Aittiq.  xi.  5,  (j)  states  that  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age  {els  yhpas  a.<ptKdfj.ii'os ).  Of  the  place 
and  year  of  his  dealh  nothing  is  known. 

Besides  the  account  in  Josepiuis,  there  are 
some  notices  of  Nehemiah  in  the  Apocrypha. 
The  Son  of  Sirach  (ch.  xlix.  13)  mentions  him 
with  great  hnnour  as  tlie  rebuilder  of  the  city 
walls;  and  in  2  Mace.  i.  19-36,  he  is  said  to 
have  discovered  the  holy  fire  that  had  been  con- 
ce.rled  by  Jeremiah  the  [in. phet,  at  the  destruction 
of  the  temple,  which  is  clearly  a  mere  legend. 
In  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  he  is  said  to  have  formed  a 
library,  and  collected  the  books  of  the  kings  and 
jirophets,  and  of  David  ;  and  hence  some  thirik  it 
pudiable  that  he  was  concerned  in  forming  the 
canon  of  Hebrew  Scriptures — whicii  is  quite 
credible    [Canon]. 

Two  titles  are  given  to  Neheniiah,  expressive 
of  his  office.  One  is  nnS  (ch.  xii.  2iJ),  wiiich 
is  translated  '  governor.'  It  is  considered  a 
Persian  word,  meaning  friend  or  assistant  of  a 
king,  and  of  the  same  origin  as  paslia,  still  used 
(or  the  goveinor  of  a  Tuikish  province.  The 
oilier  is  fc\^L^'^n^  tirshat/ia,  in  ch.  viii.  9,  which 
might  also  lie  translated  '  governor,'  as  it  comes 
probaldy  from  a  Persian  word,  meaning  severe 
or  stern,  and  hence  ajiplicalile  to  a  ruler.  But 
in  Nell.  vii.  65,  70,  this  title  denotes  not  Nehe- 
miah. but  Zerubbabel,  as  is  evident  from  Ezra 
ii.  63-70. 

The  Book  ok  Nkhemiah,  which  bears  the 
title  iT'Dnj  ''"131,  Ntheniiah's  Words,  was  an- 
ciently connecterl  with  Ezra,  as  if  it  formed  part  ol 
the  same  work  (Eichhorn,  Einleituny,  ii.  627) 
This  coiuieclion  is  still  indicated  by  its  (irst  word, 
^"n^l,  '  And  it  came  to  jia.ss.'  It  arose,  doubtless, 
IVom  (he  fact  that  Nehemiah  is  a  sort  of  continu- 
ation of  Ezra  [Ezi4a].  From  this  circumslance 
some  ancient  writers  were  led  to  call  this  book  the 
2nd  Ijook  of  Ezra,  and  even  lo  regard  that  learned 
scribe  as  the  author  of  it  (Carpzov,  Irdroductio. 
ifc.  p.  336).  Tlieie  can,  however,  be  no  reason- 
able doulit  that  it  proceederl  from  Nehemiah,  for 
its  style  and  spirit,  except  in  one  jiortioii,  are 
wholly  unlike  Ezra's.  Here  we  find  no  Cliahlee 
documents,  as  in  Ezra,  though  we  might  expect 
some  liom  ch.  ii.  7,  8,  9,  and  ch.  vi.  5;  and 
here  also  the  writer  discovers  a  species  of  egotism 
never  manifested  by  Ezra  (Neli.  v.  11-19,  Eich- 
horn, Einleitung  ins  A.  Test.  ii.  619). 

The  canonical  character  of  Nehemiah's  worK  is 
established  by  very  ancient  test imony.  It  «liould 
be  noticed,  however,  that  this  book  is  not  expressly 
named  by  Melito  of  Sanlis  [a.d.  170]  in  iiii 
account  of  the  sacred  writings;  but  this  createt 
no    difficulty,    since    he   does   mention  Ezra,   <4 
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whicl/  Nt^liemiah  was  then  consiilered  hut  a  part 
(Eichhorii,  Einleilung,  ii.  C27). 

The  contents  of  tlie  book  have  heen  specifietl 
ahi»ve  in  the  hioLriaphy  of  tlie  author.  The  work  i 
can  scarcely  he  calloil  a  l)istory  i>l"  Nehemiah  ami 
liis  times.  It  is  latlier  a  collecliiHi  of  notices  of 
some  iiDpoitant  transactions  that  ha])])eiie(!  liuring 
the  lirsf  year  of  iiis  government,  with  a  few  scia])S 
from  his  i.iter  history.  Tiie  contents  aii))ear  to 
be  airan^ed  in  cl]roiU)h)j>;ical  order,  with  the  ex- 
ception |)eihap3  of  ch.  xii  27-43,  wiiere  tlie  ac- 
count of  the  dedication  of  the  wall  seems  out  of 
its  [iroper  ])lace  :  we  might  expect  it  rather  after 
ch.  vii.  1-4,  where  the  completion  of  the  wall  is 
mentioned. 

As  to  the  date  of  the  liook,  it  is  not  likely  that 
it  came  from  Nehemiah 's  hand  till  near  the  close 
of  liis  life  Certainly  it  could  not  ha>e  l>een  all 
written  before  the  exjiulsion  of  the  priest,  recorded 
in  ch.  xiii.  25-29,  which  foi>k  place  aliont  the 
year  b.c.  4Ki. 

Wiiile  the  book  as  a  whole  is  considered  to 
have  come  from  Nehemiah,  it  consists  in  ])avt  of 
compilation.  He  doubtless  wrote  the  greater  ])art 
himself,  but  some  poitions  he  evidently  took  from 
other  works.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  he  is,  in 
the  strictest  sense,  the  author  of  the  narrative 
from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  vii.  5  (Havernick,  Ein'eitiing, 
ii.  3U4).  Tlie  account  in  ch.  vii.  6-73  is  avow- 
edly compiled,  for  he  says  in  ver.  5,  'I  found  a 
register,'  Kc.  This  register  we  actually  lind  also 
in  Vizx.x  ii.  1-70:  hence  it  might  lie  thought  that 
our  author  borrowed  this  ]>art  from  Exra ;  but  it 
is  more  likely  that  they  both  copied  from  ))nblic 
documenrs,  such  as  '  the  book  of  the  chronicles' 
(□"•O'n  *"!3n),  mentioneil  in  Neh.  xii.  23.  Had 
Nehemiah  taken  his  list  from  Ezra,  we  might 
expect  agrt-en.ent,  if  not  idejitity.  in  the  contents  ; 
whereas  the  two  registers  jiresent  an  amazing 
number  of  pal|)able  discrepancies,  uliich  can 
sc-arcely  be  accounted  for  without  sup])osii)g  that 
they  were  taken  from  public  records  that  were 
discordaiit.  It  is,  lio.vever,  liaiely  jjossible  tliat 
the  disci epancies  arose  from  the  errors  of  tran- 
8cril)ers. 

Chapters  viii.-x.  were  probably  not  written  by 
Nehemiah,  since  the  narrative  respecting  him  is  in 
the  third  person  (ch.  viii.  9  ;  x.  1),  and  not  in  the 
first,  as  usual  (ch.  ii.  9-20).  Hiivernick,  iixleed, 
(^Einleitung,  ii.  305-308)  makes  it  appear,  from 
the  contents  and  style,  that  Ei^ra  was  the  writer 
of  this  portion.  Theiemaining  chapters  (xi.-xiii.) 
also  exhibit  some  marks  of  compilation  (ch.  xii. 
26,  47j ;  but  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  clear 
proofs  of  Nehemiah 's  own  authorship  in  ch.  xii. 
27-43,  and  in  ch.  xiii.  6-31  ;  and  hence  Haver- 
nick tliinks  he  wrote  the  whole  except  ch.  xii. 
1-26,  which  he  took  fiom  'the  book  of  the  chro- 
iiicle.-j,"  mentioned  in  ver.  23  {Einhituttg,  ii.  315- 
319). 

The  mention  of  Jaddua  as  a  high-pviest,  in 
ch.  xii.  11,  22,  has  occasioned  much  perjdexity. 
This  ,Ta<liluii  a])[)ears  to  have  l)een  in  otlice  in 
B.C.  332,  when  Alexamler  the  Great  came  to 
Jerusalem  (Joseph,  Antiq.  xi.  8)  :  how  then  coiiHl 
he  be  namtU  liy  Nehemiah  '?  The  common,  and 
peihaps  tiie  readiest,  escape  from  this  dilKculty 
IS  to  regard  the  naming  of  J.uldna  as  an  addition 
by  a  later  hand.  Yet  it  is  just  creilH)le  that 
Nehemiah  wrote  il,  if  we  bear  in  minil  that  lie 
'ived  to  be  an  old  man,  so  as  possibly  to  see  the 
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year  b.c.  370  ;  and  if  we  further  sirfjp.>se  that 
Jaddua  had  at  that  time  entered  on  his  office,  so 
that  he  filleil  it  for  atioiit  foity  years,  i.  e.  till 
B.C.  332.  In  support  of  this  conjecture,  see  espe- 
cially H.iveriiicks  Einlfitung.  ii.  320-324. 

The  exegelical  helps  for  the  explanation  of  this 
book  are  cliietly,  Foli  Sijnopsts ;  Jo.  Clerici 
Com/n.  in  Lib.  Historicog  V.  T..  Amst.  170S ; 
IMaiirer,  fomnient.  Crit.  Grammat.  in  V.  T.,  vol.i. 
Lips.  1833;  Sfrigelii  Scholia  in  Xehem.,  Lips. 
1575;  and  Rambach,  Annotntiones  in  Librum 
Ae/i.miee. —  IJ.  D. 

NEFIILOTH,  a  word  whicli  occurs  in  the  title 
of  the  lifth  Psalm    [Psai.ms]. 

NEHUSHTA  (XmriJ,  h-a»s ;  Sept.  NeVflo), 
the  mother  of  king  Jehoiachin  (2  Kings  xxiv.  S), 

NER  (13,  a  light ;  Sept.  NtjV),  grandfather  of 
king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50.  51  ;  xxvi.o;  ]  Chron. 
viii.  33). 

NERD  or  Naud  ("113)  is  mentioned  in  three 
))lares  in  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  by  Mark  arwl 
John  in  the  New  Testament,  under  the  name  of 
vdpdos.  Both  are  tianslafed  in  tlie  Authorized 
Version  by  the  word  spikenard,  which  indicates 
a  far-famed  ])erfunie  of  the  East,  that  lias  often 
engaged  the  attention  of  critics,  but  t!ie  plant 
uliieh  yields  it  has  only  been  ascertained  in  very 
recent  times.     Thai  the  nerd  of  Scripture  was  a 


433.    [Navdostachys  Jatamansi.] 

perfume  is  evident  from  the  jiassages  in  which  it 
c.^cuiS.  Cant  i.  12:  •While  the  king  sitteth  at 
his  table,  my  spikenard  (nai.d)  sendeili  f<»rth 
llie  smcU  thereof."  Su  in  Cant.  iv.  14  :  '.SjiiKe- 
nard  an. I  satl'ron,  calamus  and  ciniianion.  witli 
all  trees  of  frankniceiise,  inynh  and  aloes,  with 
all    the    chief    spices.'     Here    we   lind    il   iiMit 
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tioneil  alon^  witli  many  of  (he  most  valued  aro- 
tnuUcs  wliicl)  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  all 
of  whicti,  witli  llie  e\<P|)tiiin  [leihaps  of  saflroii, 
must  liiive  been  <ibtained  by  foreign  comme-.cu 
from  distant  cowntv  cs,  as  Persia,  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  Ceylon,  the  noilh-west  and  the  soutli-east 
of  India,  an<l  in  the  ])resenl  instance  even  frotn 
the  lemote  Himalayan  mountains.  SmcU  sub- 
stances must  iiecessarily  have  been  costly  when 
the  means  of  comntunicatiiin  were  defective,  and 
the  gains  of  the  successful  merchant  pro])oi- 
tionally  ^reat.  That  the  nard  or  nardus  was  of 
gr(>at  value  we  learn  from  the  New  Testament 
(Mark  xlv.  3).  Wlien  our  Saviour  sat  at  meat 
in  Bethany.  '  there  came  a  woman  having  an 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  (rapSoi/)  spikenard 
very  precious;  asid  she  brake  tlie  box,  and  jwured 
it  on  his  head.'  So  in  John  xii.  3  :  'Then  took 
Mary  a  piund  of  ointment  of  sjiikenard  <^fj.vpov 
fdp^oo),  very  costly,  and  anointed  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  and  wiped  his  feel  with  iier  liair;  ati<l  tlie 
liouse  was  filled  with  the  odour  of  tlie  ointment.' 
On  this  Judas,  who  afterwards  betrayeil  our 
Saviour,  said  (ver.  5j,  "Why  was  not  this  oint- 
ment sold  fur  thiee  hundred  pence,  and  given  to 
the  pour?' 

Before  proceeding  to  identify  the  plant  yielding 
nard,  we  may  refer  to  the  knowleilf^e  wiiich  the 
ancients  had  of  this  ointment.  Horace,  at  a 
pericid  nearly  contemporary,  'proniises  to  Virgil 
a  wiiole  cadus  (about  thirty  six  quarts)  of  wine, 
for  a  small  imyx-bux  full  of  spikenard'  (Rosen- 
naiiller,  p.  168  \ 

Nardo  vina  meiebeie. 

Nardi  parvus  onyx  eliciet  cadum. 

The  cornp'sifion  of  tliis  ointment  is  given  by 
Dioscni  ides,  in  lib.  i.  c.  77,  irepl  fap^ivou  fivpou, 
where  it  is  desrrilied  a?  beinj;  made  with  nut  oil, 
and  having  as  ingredients  malaliathrum.  schaenus, 
costus,  ainomum,  nardus,  myrrlui,  and  b.ilsa- 
muni ;  that  is,  almost  all  the  most  valued  j^er- 
fuuies  of  antiquity. 


•3' .    [Spikeourd  froru  a  .liu;;gist's  ill  London.] 

Th<  nard,  wdpSot,  was  known  in  very  early 
time*,  and  is  noticed  by  Theophrastus.  and  by 
Hip^  Hrrates.     Dioscurides,  indeed,  describes  three 
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kinds  of  naid.     Of  the  first,  called  vdpSos  Cnar 

dos)  simply,  there  were  two  varieties,  the  one 
Syrian,  tive  other  Indian.  The  former  is  sc 
callwl,  not,  Iwcause  it  is  produced  in  Syria,  but 
Ivcause  the  mountains  in  which  it  is  produced 
exfeud  en  one  side  towards  Syria,  and  on  the 
other  towards  India.  This  niay  refer  to  the 
Hindoo  Khoosh,  and  to  the  extensive  signification 
of  the  name  Syiia  in  ancient  times,  or  to  so  many 
Indian  products  finding  their  way  in  those  ages 
info  Enrojje  across  Syria.  Tliese  were  iirought 
there  either  by  (he  caravan  route  from  north-west 
Iiulia,  or  up  tiie  Persian  Gulf  and  Euphrates. 
It  is  evident,  from  (lie  jKissa^es  quoted,  that  nard 
coukl  not  have  been  a  produce  of  Sviia,  or  its 
value  woulii  iKtthave  beensogreateither  among  the 
Romans  or  tlie  Jews.  Tlie  other  variety  is  called 
Gangitis,  from  the  Ganges,  being  found  on  a 
mountain  round  which  it  H(nvs.  It  is  describe<l 
as  having  many  spikes  I'rom  one  root.  Hence  It,  no 
doubt,  came  tube  called  vapZ6<TTa\vs  \  and  from 
the  word  stachys  being  rendered  liv  the  word 
spike,  it  has  been  translated  s]iikenard.  The 
second  kind  is  by  Dioscorides,  called  Celtic 
Nard  {ydpdos  K6At((cV)),  and  the  third  kind  moun- 
tain nard  (i/dpSos  ipftyr)).  If  we  consult  (he 
authors  subsequent  to  Dioscorides,  as  Galen, 
Pliny,  Oribasius,  vEtius,  and  Paulus  y^'^gineta, 
we  shall  easily  be  able  to  trace  these  dlHierent 
kinds  to  the  lime  of  the  Arabs.  As  the  author 
of  this  article  has  already  said  (v.  infra),  on 
consulting  Avicenua,  we  are  referred  I'rom  Har- 
den to  suiibul.  pronounced  sumbul,  and  in  the 
Latin  translation  from  nardwn  to  spka,  under 
which  the  Roman,  tiie  mviuntain,  tlie  Indian, 
and  Syrian  kinds  are  mentioned.  So  in  Per- 
sian woiks  on  Materia  Medica,  chieliy  trans- 
lations from  the  Arabic,  we  have  the  dilleient 
kinds  of  siaibul  mentioned;  as  —  1.  t^unbul 
hiiidee.  2.  Suiibtcl  roomie,  called  also  suitbul 
ukletee  and  nardwn  %ikletee,  evidently  the  above 
Celtic  Hard,  said  also  to  be  called  siiubul 
italion,  that  is,  the  nard  which  grows  in  Italy. 
3.  Sunbid  jibiiUee,  or  mountain  naui.  The  first, 
however,  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  are  at 
present  concerned.  Tlie  synonymes  given  to  it  in 
tliese  Persian  woiks  are, — Arabic,  sunbul  al  tech, 
or  fragrant  nard;  Greek,  nard  en  ;  Latin,  mir- 
doom  ;  and  Hmilt^e,  balc/iur  mid  jatama7isee. 

Sir  William  Jones  {Asiat.  Res.  ii.  416,  8vo.j 
was  the  (list  to  ascertain  that  the  above  Hindee 
and  Sanscrit  synonymes  referred  to  the  true  spike- 
nard, and  that  the  Ata.bs  described  it  as  being 
like  the  tail  of  an  ermine.  The  next  step  was 
of  course  to  attempt  to  get  the  plant  which  pro- 
duced the  drug.  This  he  was  not  successful  in 
doing,  because  he  had  not  access  to  the  Hima- 
layan mountains,  and  a  wrong  plant  was  set 
iiim,  which  is  that  figured  and  described  by  Dr. 
Roxb.irgh  (Asiat.  Res.  iv.  <J7,  438).  The  author 
of  this  article,  wlien  in  charge  of  the  East  India 
Company's  botanic  garden  at  Sehannqiore,  in 
30°  of  N.  latitude,  about  30  miles  from  the  fo.  I 
of  the  Himalayan  mountains,  lieiiig  favourably 
situated  for  the  ]iur|K)se,  made  inquiries  on  the 
subject.  He  there  learnt  that  jatamansi,  better 
known  in  India  by  the  name  halchur.  was  yearly 
brought  down  in  considerable  quantities,  as  an 
article  of  commerce,  to  the  plains  of  India,  from 
such  tnountains  as  Shalma,  Kedar  Kanta,  and 
others,  at  the  foot  of  which  flow  the  Ganges  aadi 
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iumna  rivers.  Having  obtaineil  some  of  the 
frc»h  Ijrouglit  down  roi)  ,s,  lie  planted  them,  botii  in 
the  liotanic  garden  r.'  Heliaruniioreand  in  a  ntnsery 
at  Mus3o()iee,  in  tlie  Hiinalaya,  attached  to  t'le 
garden,  'ilie  plants  prudncfd  are  figineil  in  his 
lUus'.rations  of  Hiinalaijan  Botany,  t.  54,  and 
a  reduced  fiL(nre  is  i^iven  in  the  accompanying 
wood-cut  (No.  433).  The  plan'  produced  was 
found  to  lielong  to  llie  natural  family  of  Vale- 
rianea,  and  has  hc^n  nanuil  itardostaclti/s  jata- 
maiisi  l)y  De  Canch)lle,  and  formerly  patrhna 
fatainansi,  by  Mr.  ])()\v.  from  ]ilaTits  sent  home 
by  Dr.  Waliich  from  Gosaamtham,  a  mountain 
of  Nepal  [Poiiiij  Ci/cliipa'dia,  art.  Spikenaril  ; 
and  Royle,  lUust.  Ilimal.  Botany,  p.  2i2). 

Hence  there  can  be  no  doubt  tiiat  ihe  jata- 
mansi  of  the  Hindoos  is  tiie  sunhul  /li/idee  of 
the  .\rabs,  which  they  ompare  tu  the  tail  of  an 
ermine.  This  would  almost  be  sufficient  to  iden- 
tify the  drug  :  the  a])pearance  to  which  it  refers 
may  be  seen  even  in  ilie  wood-cut  (  134,  Kg.  1),  but 
very  conspicuously  in  the  spe';imens  of  the  drug 
which  the  author  has  deposited  in  the  Museum  of 
Materia  Medici  in  King's  College.  Tiiis  is  pro- 
duced in  Consequence  of  the  woody  libres  of  the 
leaf  and  its  footstalk  not  being  decomposed  in 
the  cold  and  comparatively  dry  climate  where 
they  are  pioduced,  but  remain  antl  form  a  pro- 
teclion  to  Ihe  iilant  from  the  severity  of  ihe  cold. 
Tiiere  can  lie  as  lillle  doubt  that  tlie  Arabs  refer 
to  tiie  descriptions  of  Dioscorides,  and  both  they, 
and  the  Christian  [)hysicians  who  assisted  them  in 
making  translations,  had  ample  opportunities,  from 
their  profession  and  their  local  situation,  of  lieconi- 
ing  well  acquainted  witii  things  as  well  as  words. 
I'hcre  is  as  little  reason  to  doubl  that  the  vdpdos 
of  Dioscorides  is  that  of  the  otlier  Greek  authors, 
and  this  will  carry  us  into  ancient  times.  As 
many  Indian  products  found  their  way  into  Egvjit 
ind  Palestine,  and  are  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
indeed  in  tlie  very  passage  with  nard  we  have 
calamus,  cinnamon,  and  aloes  (alialim),  theie  is 
no  reason  why  sjiikenard  from  the  Himalavas 
could  not  as  easily  have  been  procured.  Tlie 
Duly  dilliculty  appears  to  arise  from  the  term 
vdpSos  having  occasionally  been  used  in  a  ge- 
neral sense,  and  therefore  there  is  sometimes  con- 
fusion lietween  the  nard  and  the  sweet  cane 
[Kaneu  bosem],  another  Indian  product.  Some 
difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the  fra- 
grance of  i][e  jatamansi :  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
state  that  it  continues  to  lie  highly  esteemed  in 
Eastern  countries  in  the  piesent  day,  where  fra- 
grant essences  are  still  procmed  from  it,  as  the 
unyuentum  nardinum  was  of  old. — J.  F.  R. 

NERGAL  ('?51?. ;  Sept.  'Epye^),  an  idol  of 
the  Cuthites  (2  Kiiigs  xvii.  30).  The  Rabbinical 
commentators  believe  that  this  idol  was  in  the 
form  of  a  cock  ;  founding  their  not  \ery  happy 
Conjecture  ajiparently  ujion   the   fact   that   in   the 

Talmud  the  similar  word,  T'lJJin  tanicgol,  means 
1  cock.  The  more  measured  lesearches  of  Nor- 
b«g,  (iresenins,  and  other  iiKpiirers  into  the 
aatrolatry  of  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldaeans,  lead 

to  tlie  conclusion  that  ?3^J  is  the  same  as  the 
Zabian  •^wi^,  which  was  the  name  for  the  planet 

Mars.  This  name  of  the  planet,  both  among  the 
Zabiani  and  x\rabians,  means  ill-lttck,  misfortune  { 
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anil  it  was  by  no  means  jiecnliar  to  the  mythoJo^ 
of  the  West  to  inake  it  the  symbol  of  Idoodshod 
and  war.  Arnciig  the  jieople  lirst  nan^ed,  the 
planet  Mars  wa-s  typilied  under  tiie  ligiire  of  a 
man  holding  in  one  hand  a  diawn  sworil,  ai.d  in 
the  other  a  human  head  just  cut  oil';  and  his  gar- 
ments were  also  red,  which,  as  well  as  (he  other 
ideas  attached  to  this  idol,  were  no  doubt  founded 
on  tiie  reddish  hue  which  the  body  of  the  planet 
presents  to  the  eve.  Among  llie  .soulhcin  Arabs 
his  temple  was  painted  red  ;  and  they  olVercd  to 
him  giiiments  stained  with  blood,  and  also  a  war- 
rior (nrobahly  a  ])risoner),  who  was  cast  into  ajiool. 
It  is  related  yf  the  khalif  Hakeem  that  In  the 
last  night  of  his  life,  as  he  olweived  the  stais, 
antl  saw  the  ])lanet  Mars  rise  above  the  horizon, 
he  niuriiiiiied  iietiveen  his  li]is,  '  Dost  thou  ascend, 
thou  accursed  shedder  of  blood  '?  then  is  mv  hour 
come;'  and  at  that  moment  the  assas-:ii is  S|irung 
ii]!on  him  from  their  hiding-jjlace  (Mohammed 
Aba  Taleb,  ap.  Norberg,  Onumnst.  p.  1  ()5  ;  Bar- 
Hebrreiiii,  ]i.  220).  Von  Bolilen  would  rather 
derive  the  name  from  the  Sanscrit  Nriyal,  '  inan- 
devourer,'  spoken  of  a  Kcrce  warrior,  and  corre- 
sjiondiiig  to  Merodacli  (Gesenius,  Thesaur.  p.  913, 
and  Comment,  zu  Jesa,  ii.  p.  314). 

NERGAL-SHARKZER  (IVNIE^J-IS ;  IVrs. 
Keryal.  prince  nfjirc  ;  Sept.  i^fptyKteradp).  1.  A 
military  chieltaiu  under  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer. 
xxxix.  3).  2.  The  chief  of  the  magi  (Rab-mag) 
under  the  same  king,  and  present  in  the  same 
expedition  (Jer.  xxxix.  3,  13). 

NESER.     [E  AG  I.E.] 

NET.  There  are  in  Scripture  several  words 
denoting  dilVerenf  kinds  of  nets,  and  this,  with  the 
frequency  of  images  derived  from  them,  shows  that 
nets  were  much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  for 
fishing,  hunting,  and  fowling.  Indeed,  for  the  t.vo 
latter  purposes,  nets  were  formerly  used  to  an  extent 
of  which  now,  since  Ihe  invention  of  riie-arms,  a 
notion  can  scarcely  be  formsd.  1.  Dlft  c/icrem, 
which  denotes  a  net  for  either  fishing  or  fowling. 
It  is  derived  from  a  word  signifying  'to  shut  iqi;' 
and  the  idea  is,  llierelbre,  founded  on  its  shuiting 
in  the  prey.  It  occurs  in  Hab.  i.  16,  17;  Ezek. 
xxvi.  5,  14;  xlvii.  10;  Zech.  xiv.  11,  &c.  In 
Eccles.  vii.  26,  it  is  applied  by  an  a]it  metaphor 
to  female  entanglements.  2.  IDjD  niikmor  or 
■niachmo);  which  occrns  only  in  Ps.  cxii.  1(1,  Isa. 
li.  20,  where  it  denotes  a  hunter's  net;  but  a 
longer  word,  from  the  same  source,  m?D2D  mik- 
moret/i,  denotes  the  net  of  fishermen  in  the  i  nly 
passages  in  which  it  is  found  (Isa.  xix.  8;  Hab. 
i.  la,  16).  In  these  cases  we  find,  by  tracing  the 
words  lo  their  source,  that  the  idea  is  (bunded 
upon  the  plaiting,  bjaiilii  g,  or  inlerweaving-of  llie 
net-work.  3.  Hwllti'  sebaka,  which  designates  an 
actual  hunting  net  in  Job  xviii.6;  but  elsewhere 
it  is  ajiplied  to  net-work  or  lattice-work,  e.spe.-iallv 
aiound  the  capitals  of  columns  (1  Kings  vii.  1  S^ 
20,  41,  42;  2  Kings  xxvi.  :7;  2  Chron.  iv.  12, 
13  ;  Jer.  lii.  22,  23 ,i ;  and  al.^o  liel'ore  a  window  or 
balcony  (2  Kings  i.  2).  In  ihe  New  Testament  nc 
other  net  tiian  that  for  fi.^liing  alone  is  mentioned. 
The  word  which  describes  it  (S'iktvov)  is  usiiailv 
confined  to  fishing  nets  by  classical  writers,  al- 
though sometimes  a])plied  to  the  nets  of  hunters 
Another  word  to  describe  a  net,  atx<p'i^\iicrTpot>, 
occurs  in  Matt.  iv.  18;  Mark  i.  16,  which,  like 
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tkerem  above,  is  founded  on  the  idea  of  enfolding; 
or  gliufting  ill  the  )ney. 

AVe  liH\e  no  jx>sitive  information  concerning 
the  nets  of  tlie  Helirews..  and  can  only  suppose 
that  they  were  not  ma'erially  diHerent  from  those 
of  the  uiicient  Efjyplians,  concerning  whicli  we 
now  ]K)sse3S  very  {jnoil  iifformation.  Indeed,  the 
nets  of  Ei^vpt,  the  fishers  who  used  tiietn,  and  the 
fi»h  caiii,'ht  i.y  thern,  are  more  than  once  mentioned 
^  .iu  ScripMire  (Isa  \ix.  S).  Tlie  usual  fishiiis^net 
•moiiic  'his  ])e<iple  was  of  a  lou!^  firm,  lii<e  tlie 
common  drai^-net,  wltli  wo  ideii  Moats  on  the  u])i)er, 
and  le.ids  on  the  li'wer  side.  It  was  sometimes  let 
down  from  a  boat,  hut  those  wIki  (galled  it  usually 
stood  on  the  shoie,  and  landtd  the  lish  on  a 
shelving  liank.     This  inode,   however,  was  more 
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ftd9pte<l  to  river  than  to  lake  fishing;  and  hence, 
in  all  (lie  detailed  examples  of  lishing  in  the  New 
Testament,  llie  net  is  cast  frutn  and  drawn  into 
boats,  excepting  in  one  case  wiiere,  tiie  dralt 
being  ton  great  to  take  into  tlie  boat,  the  lisheis 
dragged  the  net  after  their  boats  to  tlie  slioie  'John 
xxi.  6,  8).  Sometimes  use  was  made  of  a  smaller 
net  for  catcliing  lish  in  shallow  water,  furnished 
with  a  pile  (^n  eitlier  side,  to  wisicii  it  was  attaciied  ; 
and  tlie  fisheiman,  iiohliiig  one  of  tlie  poles  in 
eitlier  hand,  thrust  it  lielow  tlie  surface  of  the 
water,  and  awaited  the  moment  when  a  shoal  of 
fish  passed  over  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  fishermen  in 
theU)at,excepting  the  master'  No.  435), are  almost 


naked,  a.s  ai*  also  those  who  have  occasion  to 
wade  in  the  water  in  hauling  the  net  to  the  shore 
(No.  436).  Such  seems  also  to  iiave  been  tiie  prac- 
tice among  lijs  Hebrew  (isheriiicii  ;  Cor  I'etev, 
wlieu  lie  left  tiie  boat  to  hasten  on  shore  to  his 
risen  Lord,  '  gilt  his  fisher's  coal  unto  him,  for  he 
was  naked"  (Joiiii  xxi.  7);  although,  in  this  case, 
the  word  •  naked'  must  lie  understood  with  some 
latitude  J^Nakku]. 

Nets  weie  also  use<l  in  taking  birds,  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  we  can  scarcely  form  an  adequate 
coiiceotion.  A  chip  net  was  usually  empbtyed. 
Tills  was  of  dill'eient  kinds,  that  shown  in  the 
cut  (No.  4.JS),  lieiiig  tiie  most  common.  It  con» 
tisted  of  two  sides  or  frames,  over  which  tlie  net 
<yoik  was  spread  ^    at    one  end  waj  a  short  net. 
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wliich  they  fastened  to  a  bush,  or  a  cluster  of 
reeds,  and  at  the  other  was  one  of  considerabl* 
length,  wliich,  as  soon  as  the  liirds  weie  seen  feed- 
ing in  the  area  within,  was  pulled  by  the  fowlers, 
causing  the  instantaneous  collapse  of  the  two 
sides  (No.  437).  Sir  J.  ti.  AViliiinson  (Ancient 
EgyjHians,  iii.  45)  says  the  nets  are  very  similar 


to  those  used  in  Europe  at  the  jjiesent  day,  but 
probably  larger,  airi  repiiring  a  greater  number 
of  ]iersons  to  inanage  them,  than  our  own  ;  which, 
however,  may  be  ascrihfd  to  an  imperfection  in 
tlie  contrivance  for  closing  them. 

In  hunting,  a  space  of  considerable  size  waa 
sometimes  enclosed  with  nets,  into  which  the 
animals  were  driven  liy  heaters.  The  spots  thus 
ench'sed  were  usually  in  the  vicinity  of  the  water 
brojks  to  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing 
in  the  morning  and  evening  ;  and  having  awaited 


the  time  when  they  went  to  driiilc,  the  hunters 
di--.j)05ed  tlieir  nets,  occupied  proper  positions  for 
observing  them  unseen,  and  gradually  closed  in 
upon  them.  The  usages  of  tha  Egyptians,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  other  Oriental 
nations,  in  this  res)ifct,  correspond  with  the  iii- 
timitioiis  of  .lulius  Pollux  (Oiiomast.  v.  4),  who 
states  that  two  kinds  of  nets  were  employed  in 
this  mode  of  hunting.  One,  a  long  net,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Si'ktus,  was  furnisiied  witli  several 
ropes,  and  was  supported  on  forked  poles,  varying 
in  length  to  cories])ond  with  the  inetpialities  ol 
the  ground  over  wiiicli  it  extetided.  The  otners 
were  smaller  net?,  called  ivodia.  for  sto])ping  gaps. 
These  practices  are  obviously  alluded  to  in  such 
passages  as  Joli  xix.  6  ;  Ps.  cxl,  5;  Isa.  li.  20. 

NETER  ("in3  ;  Sejit.and  Symmachns,;'iVpo»'; 
Vulg.  nifnim;  English  version  '  nitre")  occurs  '■■• 
Prov.  XXV.  20  ;  .ler.  ii.  22  ;  where  the  substance  in 
question  is  desciibeil  as  effervescing  with  vinegar, 
and  as  lir-ing  used  in  washing;  neither  of  which 
particulars  a]i]iliis  to  what  is  now,  by  a  niisaiipro- 
priation  of  this  ancient  nam,e,  called  'nitie,  and 
wliich  in  modern  usage  means  the  saltjiefre  of 
commerce,  but  they  both  ajiply  to  the  natron,  o( 
true  nifrum  of  the  ancients.  The  similarity  of 
the  names  wliich  is  observable  in  this  case  in 
considered  by  Gesenius  of  great  weiglif  in  a  ]iro- 
ductioii  of  the  East,  the  name  of  which  usually 
passed  witli  the  article  itself  into  Greece.  Both 
Greek  arnl  Ilomau  writers  describe  natron  by  the 
words  given  in  the  Se]it.  and  Vulgate.  Jerome, 
in  Ilia  note  on  Prov.  xxv.  20,  considers  this  to  \n 
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"be  substance  iu'eiulcd.  Nation,  tlioiigli  found 
ir.  many  parts  of  tlie  East,  lias  ever  been  one 
of  tlie  dis.tinguisliing-  natural  productions  of 
Kgyiit.  Sfrabo  mentions  two  places  in  that 
country,  lieyiiti<l  IMomenipliis,  where  it  was  found 
in  great  aljumla  ice,  and  says  that  those  districts 
were  in  coiiscqiicuce  called  the  nitritic  nomes 
or  jirovinces  (Geiig.  xvii.  ji.  1130.  Oxon.  1807^, 
to  which  Pliny  refers  liy  the  name  Nitritis  (^Hist. 
Nat.  V.  9),  i»n(l  describes  tlie  natural  and  tna- 
niifactnred  nilium  of  Egypt  (xxxi.I(J).  This 
stihstance.  acconling  to  Herodotus,  was  used 
by  the  Kf^yptians  in  the  jirocess  of  embalm- 
ing (ii.  76,  77).  The  )',rincipal  na'roii  lakes 
now  found  in  Egypt,  six  in  luiinber,  are  situate 
n  a  barren  valley  about  tliirty  miles  westward 
if  the  Delta,  wiiere  it  both  iliiats  as  a  whitish 
scum  upon  the  water,  and  is  found  deiiosited  at 
the  liotfom  in  a  thick  incrustation,  after  the  water 
is  eva])Oiated  by  the  heat  of  summer.  It  is  a 
natural  mineral  alkali,  comjiosed  of  the  car- 
Idinate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of  soda,  derived 
from  the  soil  of  that  region.      Forskal  says  thai  it 

is  known  by  the  name  i^eAal  atritn,  or      ,4  Ja> 

nutnai,  that  it  ellVrvesees  with  vinegar,  and  is 
used  as  soajp  in  washing  linen,  and  by  the  bakers 
as  yeast,  and  in  cookery  to  assist  in  boiling  meat, 
dice.  {Fiura  Auji/ptiaco-Arablca,  Hauniae,  1775. 
pp.  45,46).  Comliined  with  oil  it  inalcHs  a  harder 
itid  liimer  soaj)  tjian  the  vegetable  alkali  [Bo- 
KiTii].  Tiie  application  of  the  name  nilre  to 
saltjieire  seems  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  iiillron,  the  true  nitre,  was  lost  fir 
many  centuries  in  tliis  country,  till  revived  liy  tiie 
Moll.  11.  lioyle,  who  says  lie  '  liad  had  some  of  it 
/)roiight  to  him  from  Egypt'  (^Memoirs  for  a 
History  (if  Mineral  Waters,  Lond  1681-5,  p.  86). 
See  an  inteiesling  ])aper  in  which  this  is  staled,  in 
the  rhilusophical  'Iransaciioiis,  abridged.  1800, 
vol.  xiii.  ]).  2ll>,  & i. ;  and  for  a  full  descri])fion  of 
the  motlerii  merchandise,  uses,  &c.,  of  the  natron 
■)\'  Egypt,  see  'Jonini's  Travels,  Paris,  vol.  i.  ch. 
xix. ;  Andieossi's  Memoirs  sur  la  Vallecdcs  Lacs 
'Je  Xatro'/i  Decade  E'lyptieune,  No.  iv.,  vol.  ii. ; 
IJeckini'.n.i's  Bei/trur/e  zur  Geschiclite  der  Lrfin- 
duiii/cn.  th.  iv.  p.  15,  If.;  J.  D.  ftlichaelis,  De 
Xitro  llebra'or.  in  Comment.  Societ.  Regal. 
Pru'd't.  jit.  i.  ]i.  166;  and  Supplem.  ad  Lex. 
Ihf  riic.  p.  1704  ;  Shaw's  Travels,  2nd  ed.  p  47P. 

J.  F.  D. 

NETHINIM  ip-^yn;  ;  Seiit.  Na9ii/iV).  This 
^e.ine,  which  means  '  the  given  "  or  '  the  devoted,' 
»?.s  ajiplied  to  the  servants  of  the  temple,  or  temple 
laves,  who  were  under  tiie  Levltes  in  the  miiiisliy 
^f  (lie  talieriiacle  and  tem|ile.  Gfsenius  (Jewish 
t\)itiq.,  p.  280)  is  wrong  in  alleging  tiiat  there  is 
10  trace  of  the  name  till  the  time  of  David.  On 
.he  contrary,  it  was  attached  in  the  first  instance 
.o  the  Levites  th^■nl^elves.  Tims  God  says,  '  I  have 
jiven  the  Lfvites  hh  a  gift  (Heb.  mtltiiiiia)  to 
Aaron  and  to  liis  sons  fiom  am>,ng  the  childien 
)f  Israel,  to  do  the  service  of  the  cliiidien  of 
Israel  in  the  tabernacle  of  llie  congregation"  (Num. 
viii.  19  1.  Tlii-;,  in  fact,  explains  the  origin  of 
t!ie  name,  Tlie  term  '  Levites,"  however,  was  at 
tirst  suHiciently  distinctive  as  a  title;  but  when 
•ulordinate  iielpers  were  eventually  (/if <??i  to  these, 
ttie  lat.'er  toi/k  tiie  lumie  ol  Nethiniin.  TI.e  first 
«»rvanis    wliom    tiie    I.ev.tes    obtained    wt.e    tiie 
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Gibeonites,  on  whom  devolved  the  very  lalioriou* 
services  of  fetching  water  and  collecting  wo»kJ 
(Josh.  ix.  3-27).  The  number  of  such  servants 
appears  to  have  been  increased  Ijy  David;  and  it 
seems  to  h;ive  been  then,  when  these  servants  ceased 
to  l)e  wholly  Gibeonities,  tliat  Nethinim  came 
into  use  as  a  proper  name  for  the  whole  class  (Ezra 
viii.  2U).  From  that  lime  forward,  they  appear 
to  have  been  no  'longer  regarded  or  treated  as 
slaves,  but  as  the  lowest  order  of  tlie  servants  of  the 
sanctuary:  who,  although  in  their  origin  foreigners 
and  heathen,  had  doubtless  embraced  the  Jewi.sh 
religion.  l"liese  did  not  all  forget  their  relation- 
ship to  the  sanctuary  during  'he  Captivity.  Some 
of  them  returned  to  their  duties  under  the  decree 
of  Cyrus,  and  were  jilaced  in  cities  with  Iht.  I.e- 
viles  (Neh.  xi.  3;  Ezra  ii.  70;.  1  Chron.  ix.  27. 
It  was  not  to  be  ex|iecleil  that  many  of  them 
would  return  to  this  linmble  station  in  Palestine, 
but  220  accompanied  Ezra  (Ezra  viii.  20),  and 
392  Zernbbaliel  (ii.  o-S).  The  voluntary  de- 
votedness  which  wais  thus  mani("ested  by  these 
jiersons  consideralily  raised  llie  station  of  the 
Nethinim,  winch  was  thencelbrth  icgarded  laiher 
as  honourable 'than  degiading.  '1  heir  ninjiber 
was,  however,  insntlicient  for  the  service  ol  the 
temple;  whence,  as  Josejibus  tells  us  {Dc  Bell, 
.lud.  ii.  17,  6),  a  festival,  called  -.vKoipo/ia, 
Xylophoria,  was  established,  in  which  the  ])eople, 
to  supiily  the  deficiency,  were  obliged  to  bring  a 
certain  quantity  of  wood  to  the  temple  lor  the  use 
of  the  altar  of  Ijurnt-olVering, 

NETOPII.\II  (naba  ;  Sejit.  NeT&-<^£{),aplace 
not  far  from  I'ethlehem  in  .luda'a  (Ezra  ii.  22  ; 
Nell.  vii.  2G).  Hence  the  Gentile  name  Netophite 
(2  Sain,  xxiii.  28,  "29;  "2  Kings  xxv.  23). 

NETTLE  [Thorn]. 

NETZ.      [Hawk.] 

NEW  .MOON  [Festivals;  Moon]. 

NEW  YE. AH  [Ye.vuI. 

NIBHAZ  (tn23  ;  Sept.  'E^\a^lp\  an  idol  of 
the  .-\vites  (2  Kings  xvii.  31).  The  Jewish  inter- 
preters, knowing  nothing  ol"  'his  idol,  sought  to 
deduce  some  idea  of  it  from  the  etymology  of  the 
name.  Deriving  it  from  n33.  "to  l),iik,'  they 
have  assigned  the  klol  the  lignreof  a  dog;  althongli 
there  are  no  traces  ol'  any  idol  of  tliis  figure  wor- 
shijijcd  in  ancient  Syria.    In  theZabian  books  the 

conespondiug  name,   L.^.^,   is   that  of  an  evil 

demon,  who  sits  on  a  throne  ujion  the  eartn,  while 
his  feet  lest  on  the  iKiito.n  ol'Taitarns;  lint  it  is 
donbtliil  whether  this  should  be  iilentitied  with 
the  .-Vvite  Nibliaz.  \\.e\-i.  Dissert,  dc  Idola  Nibchaz, 
171  ';  Noiberg.  Onomast.  Cod.  Nasar. ;  Gese'" 
Thesaur.  in  Tni33. 

NICODEMUS  (NiK({5rj^os),  a  Pharisee  and 
memlier  of  the  S.inhedrim.  who  was  impressed  by 
what  he  had  heard  conceiiiing  Jesus  ;  but  lieing 
unwiirng,  on  account  of  liis  station,  to  commit 
himself  without  greater  surety  tlian  he  posse.ssMl, 
repaired  liy  night  to  the  house  in  which  Chiist 
dwelt,  and  held  with  h  m  that  important  disconrse 
which  occiinies  the  tliird  chanter  of  .b)hn"» 
Gosjtel.  The  efl'ect  which  \\a.s  then  ])roduce(J 
ii])on  his  mind  may  be  collected  from  the  fact 
that  siibsequen'ly,  at  one  of  the  sittings  of  the 
veiieiab!e  body  to  wliicli  he  belonged,  he  ven- 
tured to  let  fall  a  fe.v  words  in   favour  of  J»>su», 
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whose  proceedings  were  ti-.en  in  question  (John 
vii.  OW) ;  and  that  lie  took  ))art  with  liis  col- 
league, Juseplrof  Aiimathea,  iniendeiing  the  last 
honours  to  tiie  liody  ot'  the  ciucilled  Redeemer 
(John  xix.  39).  Nothing  t'urtliei-  is  l<novvn  ol'Nico- 
dom.is  from  Scripture.  Tradition,  however,  adds 
that  al'ter  iieliad  tlins  openly  declaie<l  lii  nisei  Fa  Fol- 
lower of  Jesii-;,  and  had  been  l>aptisei.l  by  Peter,  he 
was  displaced  from  his  oflicv,  and  expelled  from 
Jerusalem  (Phot,  Cod  y.  171).  It  is  added  that 
he  foLUid  retiige  in  a  countiy  house  ol'  his  cousin 
Gamaliel,  and  rein.iined  there  till  his  death. 
Modern  wrilers  have  heen  disposed  to  identify 
Nicodemus  with  a  rich  and  pious  person  of  the 
same  name  (Ixit  aho  calleil  I3onai),  mentioned 
in  the  Talnual,  whnse  family  eventually  sank 
into  great  povei'ty  (Otho.  Lex.  Kabbin.,  p.  1.59). 
All  this  is,  however,  \  ery  uncertain,  and  what  is 
stated  ni  the  A])ocryplial  Gospel  of  Nicodemus  is 
unsafe,  and  in  some  parts  manifes'ly  uiitrne.  -Too 
strong  an  apjireciation  of  llie  world's  good  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  the  failing  of  Nicodemus, 
although  Niemeyer  {Cliarukt.  i.  113,^  has  lately 
made  a  sirong  ell'ort  to  clear  him  fiom  this  impu- 
tation. We  do  not  lay  mucli'slress  upon  what 
he  ventured  to  say  in  the  Sanhedrim;  for  he 
sulieied  himself  lo  be  easily  jiut  down,  and  did 
not  come  forward  with  any  bold  avowal  of  his 
belief.  Winer  calls  attention  to  the  fact,  that 
allhimgh  he  took  part  in  the  sepulchral  lites  of 
Jcsui,  he /lid  not  join  Jose])h  in  his  application  to 
I'ilate  for  the  body  of  his  cruciiied  Lord ;  and 
justly  remarks  that  such  characters  usually  re- 
quire a  .strong  external  im[)ulse  to  bring  them 
b  /Idly  forward,  which  impulse  was  jirohably  in 
this  case  supjjked  hy  the  resinrection  of  Jesus. 

NICOL.MTANS  {HLioKdCral).  This  word 
occurs  twice  in  the  New  Testament  (Rev.  ii.  G, 
l-l).  In  the  f./iirier  passage  the  conduct  of  the 
Nicolaitaus,  to.  epya  tujv  NiicoAairHv,  is  con- 
demned; in  the  latter,  the  angel  of  the  church  in 
Pergamus  is  censured  because  certain  mcmliers 
of  his  church  held  their  doclrine,  tV  5i5axV  tcoj' 
'NiKo^aiTwv.  Irenaeus,  the  earliest  Christian 
author  who  mentions  them,  says  simply  (^Con- 
tra U ceres ,  i.  "ifij,  '  It  very  clearly  ap:ie,us, 
from  the  Apocalypse,  that  the  Nicolailans  held 
fornication,  an<i  the  eating  of  idol  sacrifices,  to 
be  things  indifteretit,  and  therefore  jiermittcd  to 
Chr  stians.'  In  short.  Irenieus  evidently  knew  , 
nothing  of  the  Nicolaitaus,  exccjit  wliat  he 
gathered  from  (he  text  of  tlie  Apocalypse  :  as,  in 
deed,  the  concluding  words  of  his  short  notice 
sngirest  :  '  Quaprojiler  dixit  et  de  lis  sermo  ;  Sed 
hoc  liabes  quod  odisti  ojiera  Nicolaitarum,  quae  et 
egoodi;'  unless  it  be  his  statement  that  Niculas, 
one  of  the  seven  deacons  I'Acts  v.),  was  the  founder 
of  the  sect.  The  firacl'rces  of  ihe-e  heretics  were 
the  more  reprehensible,  a-;  lieing  not  only  opposed 
to  the  whole  spirit  and  morality  of  t.ie  Gospel, 
but  a  violation  of  an  express  decree  of  the  Apos- 
tles and  Elders,  issueil  in  relation  to  this  niatler 
(Ac's  XV.).  As  time  rolled  on,  however,  the  in- 
fonratlon  reg.Li'ding  Nicolas  and  his  |iroceediugs 
seen's  Continually  to  have  increased,  till  l"i]iiplia- 
ni;i'  at  Vengfli.  fiariislies  us  with  a  full-blown 
acc"  ".It  of  tlie  manner  in  which  the  |)rose!yte  of 
An''";h  fontiiled  the  sect  which  was  supposed  to 
Y.eiv  '.is  name.  Nicolas,  siuih  is  the  story  of 
Hj)ii»haniu-s  (Adrers.  Ihfre.s.  i.  '2'i.  p.  7fi,  edit. 
P''iav.),    h.id    a    bea"lilnl     wife,    and,    following 
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the  counsels  of  ])erfeciion,  he  separated  himsell 
from  her;  bu^  not  being  able  to  ])ersevere  in  lug 
resolution,  he  returned  to  iier  again  (as  a  dog 
to  his  vomit,  ws  KVici'  irrl  rhi/  i'SiO*'  tfjuTOv);  and 
not  only  so,  but  jnstilied  his  comluct  by  licen- 
tious princijiles,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  ihe 
sect  of  the  Nicolaitaus. 

Against  this  account  (in  whicli  Tertullian, 
Hilary,  Giegory  of  Nyssa,  and  several  other 
fathers,  substantially  concnij  we  may  object — (I) 
That  the  custom  of  men  putiing  away  their  Wives 
for  the  attainment  of  a  supposed  highe-  sanctity 
evidently  belongs  to  a  later  ]ieriod,  when  the 
monastic  ideas  produced  these  and  similar  prac- 
tices. Such  an  occuirerue  was  natural  enough 
in  the  age  of  Clement  of  .-Vlexandiia  and  of  Ter- 
tnllian  — that  is,  towards  the  comkision  of  the 
second  century  :  but  we  cannot  believe  it  could 
have  happened  in  the  Apo-tolic  age.  ('2)  It  is  not 
conceivalile  that  his  tal<ing  back  his  wii'e,  even  if 
he  had,  on  tho.se  grounds,  sejiaraled  himself  from 
her,  would  then  be  regarded  as  an  immorality, 
much  less  as  an  enoimons  crime,  especially  con- 
sidering what  yt.  P.ud  had  saiil  on  tlie  subject 
(1  Cor.  vii.  '■i  6).  (oj  Epiphanius.  after  staling 
that  Nicolas  lapsed  into  the  greatest  enormities, 
informs  us  that  all  the  Gnostics  derived  their 
origin  from  him;  a  statement  which  throws  aii 
air  of  ridicule*  ovi-r  all  he  has  told  us  on  this 
subject,  and  jiroves  how  little  his  autiiority  in 
the  matter  is  worth 

Clement  of  .A_lexandi  iii  has  jireserved  a  dif- 
fi-ient  version  of  the  story  (Strom,  iii.  4,  p. 
5'22,  edit.  Potter),  which  Kugebius  copies  from 
him  (Hist.  Eccles.,  iii.  29),  and  which  is  repeated 
by  Augustine  and  other  ancient  wrilers.  'The 
apostles,' they  say,  'reprehended  Nicolas  for  jea- 
lousy of  his  wife,  who  was  beautiful  ;  where- 
upon Nicolas  proiluced  her,  and  said.  Any  one 
might  marry  her  who  pleased.  In  this  aliair  the 
deacon  let  fall  the  expression,  on  napaxpV'^oiaOai 
rfl  aapKl  5e?,  '"  that  we  should  abuse  the  llesh  ;' 
which,  though  employed  in  a  good  sense  by  him, 
was  perverted  to  a  bad  one  by  those  who  would 
gain  to  their  licenliousness  the  sanction  ol"  a  le- 
speclahle  name,  and  ulio  from  hence  styled  them- 
selves Nlcolatains.'  \\  ho  can  believe  that  a  sect 
should  lake  ils  rise  and  its  name  from  a  casual 
exjiiession  by  a  man  whose  obvious  sense  and 
whose  conduct  were  ojiposed  to  the  jieculiarities  of 
the  sect?  Neither  can  we  think  the  conjectuie 
of  (I'lollus  {Annot.  in  Apucalyps.,  ii.  6)  at  all 
jiidbable:  '  Milii  veteruni  testimonia  confereiiti, 
media  placet  senleiifia,  qua-  haecest:  Nicolaum 
accnsatiun  '^ri\orvT{ias.  quod,  uxorem  pulclnam 
habens,  usitata  ilia  inter  Christ ianos  utriusque 
sexfi;  pacis  oscula  iion  sails  ferret,  in  conlrariiun 
cucurrisse,  et  exemplo  Laconum  ac  Catonis  uxoria 
suae  iisniam  jieimisisse  aliis,  plane  quasi  in  eo 
(piod  marito  et  uxore  volentibns  (ieret  noii  pecca- 
retnr,  ike'  For  it  is  hard  to  conceive  tl.at  a 
custom  which  was  universal  ct.uld  excite  any 
je,il(iiisy  ;  and  yet  more  so  that  a  man  in.h-ied 
wi'h  the  doctiiih'S  of  the  .A.postles.  as  I\icola9  wa«, 
should  seek  lo  luin  aside  iheir  disp'easnre  by 
imitating  llie  maliinuini.il  eiioiniilies  of  Spartans 
or  of  Cato. 

It  is  evident  from  the  fathers,  lliat  the  Nicolai- 
taus with  whom  they  were  a.qriainted  were 
(moslics;  sIikw  they  ini]iule  lo  llieni  l!.<;  distinctive 
tenets  and   praclice,s  of  the  Gnostics.      But  in  tnc 
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•hnrt  allusion  in  dev.  ii.  6,  15,  flwe  is  iKitliinrr 
to  ideiitily  tiie  tenets  cr  cooduct  alliiduil  to  with 
Gnosticism,  cv-en  sini|K»sinL^  lliat  Giiosticisin,  jiio- 
{leily  so  cuHwl,  existetl  in  liif  Ajtostolic  iige,  wliicii, 
lO  siiy  iite  l<?ast,  lias  hot  lieeji  j)rove<l  to  (»e  tiie  cast". 
So  tliat  tlie  <;()iij«^tiiie  meiitiimed  liy  Mo^iieim, 
and  wliicli  TejtulHiiii  appears  t(»  lUvoiir,  may  lie 
regai'dt^J  as  iMdttalil*-,  that,  the  Nicolaitaiis  men 
tiiuied  in  Reveiatiotj  ha(J  eiioiieously  lieen  con- 
loiitiile<l  with  a  paity  olGiiostifs  foiined  at  a  later 
period  hy  uue  Nicohis. 

Tlie  ini^enious  conjecture  of  Michaelis  is  worthy 
<»("  coiisidrration,  wiio  supposes  tiiat  liy  Nicolai- 
tj.ns  (Rev.  ii.  a,  ]j)  the  same  class  oC  jieisons  is 
intended  whom  St.  Peler  (2  Ejt.  ii.  15)  deseiibes 
as  4^ai^oKoudr)<rai'Tes  rtj  o5q5  raO  BaAad/i.,fthll<)icers 
of  t/Kimmicaif  (if  Balaain ;  and  that  their  name, 
Nicohiitans,  is  merely  a  (iveek  translatiin  of 
their  Heluew  designatkHi,  tlie  nonn  Nt/c^Aaay  ,  iVoni 
KiKi'j}  and  Kaos)  beifig  a  literal  version  <(f  DV/^, 
that  is,  Dy  y?3.  The  cu.sfoiTi  of  trunslallng 
jianies,  which  prevailed  s<i  extensively  in  modern 
Em()])e,  was  iiadoiditedly  practised  also  ainon^ 
the  Jews,  as  the  example  in  Acts  ix.  .'<()  (to  wiiich 
others  Hiii;ht  he  added)  shows.  Accord  iu^dy,  the 
Araliic  version,  jiuldished  hy  Erpeniiis,  renders 
the  worils  i-a'  tpya.  tUv  NiKokairiiv,  the  works 
of  the  Shuailntcs,  the  Arahic  Shuaih  liein^  ap- 
parently the  name  for  Balaam.  The  only  oli- 
I'ection  wliicii  occurs  to  iis  asrainst  this  very 
ini^enious  and  jirohahle  supposition,  arises  from 
the  circumstance  that,  ill  the  jiassaj^e,  llev.  ii.  14, 
15,  both  'they  that  hold  tiie  doctrine  of  liahiani," 
and  'the  Nicohiitans,'  are  specilie<l,  and  are 
tiistingnislhcd  from  each  otlier :  'So  hast  thou 
also,"  ovTws  ex^ts  koli  ffv,  the  Nicolait;uis,  as 
well  as  the  lialaamites,  mentioned  in  the  previous 
verse.  So  that  whatever  general  agieeinent  there 
might  he  between  those  two  classes  of  heietics — 
and  their  collocation  ill  the  passage  (jefoie  ns 
seems  to  imply  tliat  thw*  was  sncli  agreement — 
it  ap[(«ais  e(pial]y  evident  that  some  distinction 
also  must  ha\e  separatetl  them  tlie  one  froin  the 
etoer. —  ■'.  L. 

NICOLAS  (Ni»cJA.aoy),  a  proselyte^of  .\ntioch, 
and  oipe  of  tne  seven  deacons  (.■Vets  vi.  i>).  No- 
tliing  further  is  known  of  him;  i)iif  a  large  bodv 
of  unsafe  traililioa  Iws  been  connected  with  his 
naiiiv,  under  the  supposition  tiiat  lie  was  the 
fiiuniJer  of  the  heresy  i^'  tlie  Nicolaitans,  .stigitia- 
tisid  in  Kev.  ii.fi,  15.   (See  the  jaec^ding  article.). 

NICOPOLIS  (NiKciiro-Ais).  a  city  of  Thrace, 
now  Nicopi,  cm  the  river  Nessus,  now  Karas(Ki, 
which  wasliere  tl^e  Itouiubuy  lietween  Thrace  and 
Macedonia;  anil  iienco  the  city  is  sonutinies 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  latter.  In  Titus  iii. 
15,  Pail!  expresses  an  intention  to  winter  iiPNi- 
cojiolis  atid  invites  Titus,  tUtai  iji  Crete,  to  join 
Inm  there. 
i  NK;KR  [Simon]. 

NKjKT  The  general  tlivisicwr  of  tine  Migiit 
among  lhe  Heln-ews  has  been  de-cribeii  inid'cr 
D.w  ;  and  it  only  i-eniains  to  indica*.  a  few 
wiaiked  apjiJic-ations  of  tire  w«r<l.  Tine  teini  of 
immaii  lilc  is  usually  called  a  day  i««Scrii|itMiie; 
fent  in  one  passage  it  is  called  nigh',  to  f>e  fid lo wed 
«oon  liy  d-ay,  *  the  day  is  at  li«nd  '  (Romi.  viii. 
13).  being  a  time  of  dai1<rress,  tiie  iwiage  aj»tl 
•Uftdow  of  dearli,  in  which  the  beasts  of  prey  go 
forth  to  <ievouT,  it  was  made  a  symlwl  of  a  season 


of  atlvei-sity  ami  troulde,  in  ivhicfi  meii  prey  ■ijHWj 
each  other,  and  the  sfroirg  txr.mnize  over  tlie  'veak 
(Isa  xxi.  12;  Zi'ch.  xiv.  (i,  7;  comp.  Rev.  xxi. 
21;  xxii.  5  .  Hence  continued  day,  or  liie  ab- 
sence of  night,  implies  a  constant  state  of  quiet 
and  happiness,  unilistm  lied  by  the  viciss  liides  of 
jK'ace  ami  war.  Night  is  also  put,  as  in  our  own 
language,  (iir  a  time  of  ig!ioiaj<ce  an<l  helplessness 
(Mic.  iii.  C^.  In  John  ix.  -k  night  rep'veseiits 
<leatli,  a  necessary  ivsv^lt  <if  lh«  cji relative  usage 
which  makes  lile  a  dav. 

NIGHTHAWK.  "  |Tach.mas.1 

NILE  [Ko^i-i'J. 

NI.MRA  [Hkth-Ni.mua]. 

NIMROU  I-IDJ;  Sept.  Ne/3^t^5;  Jnseiaius 
Ne/SpaJSr/r),  a  son  of  Cush,  the  eldest  son  of  Ham 
(Gen.  X.  b-Kl).  Fi\e  sons*  of  Cush  are  enume- 
I'iiteii  in  verse  7  in  the  moie  usual  manner  of  this 
chapter;  lint  a  change  of  phrase  intiodrtces 
Niniuxl.  This  ditlermce  mav  in<licaie  that 
while.,  in  relation  to  the  other  five,  the  names 
have  a  national  and  geogra]ilii<al  lefeience,  this  * 
appellation  is  exclusively  personal.  It  is  sniclly 
an  abstract  noun,  signifying  contciiipt,  ivIk'UIoh, 
aposldvi/,  liiipiitij:  bnt  "it  is  not  to  be  thought 
smpiisiiig,  and  it  is  a  thing  which,  takes  place-  in 
all  languages,  that  a  noiui  which'  in  lesjiect  of 
its  (iirm,  is  jiropeily  an  abstract,  becomes  in  the 
use  of  speech  a  concrete;  and  cotner.sely  '  (<ire- 
seiiius,  Lehr<ieljiU((le,  ji.  483).  Hut  sucJi  con- 
cretes  usually  carry  a  strengthened  i'iva  of  the 
abstract,  a  kind  of  itn|.'ersonatiiii4  of  the  ijtiadity. 
Therefore  Nimrod  denotes  intensively,  the  e.c- 
trame/i/  wipiuus  rcl)eL  Hence  we  conceive  that 
it  was  not  his  original  proper  name,  but  was  , 
affixed  to  him  afterwards,  [lerhajis  even  aflen'  his 
death,  as  a  characteristic  appellative. 

No  other  peisons  connecle<l  v/idi  this  work 
must  be  considered  as  answerable  fi.-r  the  opi- 
nion which  the  writer  of  (Ins  aificle  thisrks  t<i 
rest  U|]on  pmbable  giounds,  that  tU'  earlier  pait 
<if  the  book  of  Genesis  consists  <4'  seveial  in- 
dejiendent  an<l  co!n[ilete  comjiositions,  o.f  the 
highest  anti()uity  and  authority,  maiked  by  s<inie 
<lill'eiences  of  style,  and  having  cle<ir  indieuliuns 
of  cmnaiencement  in  each  instance.  !f  this 
supposition  be  admitted,  a  reason  ])re.sen<s  itselt 
fur  the  citation  of  a  proverbial  pliia-e  in  cli.  x.  9. 
The  single  instance  of  minute  ciicumstanliality, 
in  so  brief  a  ieiati<K(,  see«n*  t«  imply  that  the 
writer  lived  near  (he  age  of  Nimrod,  wliile  his 
history  was  si  ill  a  nialtei'  of  traditional  noto- 
riety, and  the  cotnjiiiitsiiJi  of  any  hero  with  hi«i 
was  a  familiar  toiiji  of  S[ieech,  It  is  also  sup- 
]K*sed  that  those,  not  fragments,  Imt  coni|ilete, 
(iioiigli  short  an<l  9e])aia!e  compositions  (of  whi(  h 
eight  or  nun'e  aie  hypothetical ly  eniunerated  in 
J.  fyeSmitlTs  Si-riptttiv  -and  Gfolorfi/.  p.  202), 
weie,  luwler  l)i\iiie  authority,  pielixed  by  Moses 
to  his  own  histoty.  TIteir  series  has  a  continuitv 
generally,  Imt  not  rigowiusly  exact.  W  we  place 
*omsehes  iji  sinh  a  jwint  of  time,  supjiose  the  age 
suc<teeding  Niinixid,  wliicii  might  lie  the  ihiid 
century  alter  the  l^lnge,  we  mav  see  how  na- 
turally tlie  o-rigijiation  ot'acornmoii  phrase  uiuild 
rise  in  liiie  writer's  ijiiikI;  and  thai  a  motive  ol 
usefulness  would  lie  snggesletl  with  if.  Hut  both 
these  ideas  involve  that  of  neatness  to  the  time; 
a  peiitnl  in  wliich  the  country  traditions  weie 
j«t  iiiesli,  and  an  elucidation  of  them  would  be 
Acceptable  aiid  consonant  to  genera)  feeling.    An 
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upparenlly  jtist  r?a.son  thus  accrues  f(W  the  tnspr-' 
tiui!  of  this  little  and  insulated  povtisii  of  personal 
Itistory  ii)  the  miilst  of  a  tablet  of  tlie  descent  of 
iiations.     A  close  t>-v>slation  of  the  whole  passage 
is  this  :  '  And   Cash   ^'uat  Nimrod  :    he  hegan 

]bj^T\  opened  a  course  of  action,  leil  the  way}  to 
being  a  hei-o  in  the  earth  [or  in  the  land]  *he 
was  a  held  .-^t  tlve  chase  in  tlie  presence  of  Jeliovali ; 
oil  wlii«h  acciiii'.vt  the  saying  is.  Like  Niirirod, 
the  hero  of  the  chase,  m  the  jiresence  of  Jeliovah. 
And  the  ciiief  [city]  of  iiis  dominion  was  Bahel  ; 
an:l  [he  totindedj  KzeU  and  Akkad,  and  Kalneh, 
m  the  land  of  Sh  iiiw.' 

Tiie  commiin  renderhfg,  '  a  mighty  hnnte?,'  is 
'li,iii»r]ess  cqiiivaler.t  to  tliis  literal  translation. 
The  adjunct,  '  ii>  tlie  presence  of  Jeiiovali,'  occurs 
wany  times  in  tlie  Hel)rew  Scriptures,  and  it 
t-enerally  convey's  the  idea  o\'  favour  avMl  appro- 
bation, as  we  in  oui  language  employ  tlie  word 
counteiumce.  Heniv  soi)>e  have  supposed  that 
here  (he  exjMession  is  used  in  a  good  sense,  aiwl 
denotes  that,  hy  the  special  aid  and  hlessing  of 
O.id's  providence,  tl>e  hravery  and  skill  of  this 
hero  were  remarkably  successful,  in  attacking  and 
de-itroying  tin*  fefocious  animals  wliich  had 
greatly  n>nltij>lied.  The  Jewish  commentator 
Abarbanel,  wjtli  other  Rabbinical  writers,  '  iii- 
ternret  tlio^e  words  f.ivoniably,  saying  that 
Nimrod  was  (fiialiiied  l>y  a  jnecnliar  dex'erity 
an  1  stretiglh  fir  the  chai;e,  and  that  lie  olK-red  to 
God  [[Hirtions]  ol'  the  ]>rey  that  he  look;  and 
several  of  the  moderns  are  of  opinion  that  this 
passage  is  not  to  t>e  understood  of  his  tyrannical 
0|)l)ie<sioi>s.  or  i>\'  huikting  of  men,  but  of  lieasts '" 
{Ancient  Un'rv.  Hint.,  vol.  i.  p.  276,  oct.  ed.). 
Hence  they  have  contenik-^J  that  we  have  no 
reason  for  regarding  Nimrod  as  any  other  than  a 
henelactor  to  his  cmiiitry,  and,  in  that  view,  a 
man  acceptable  and  well-])leasiiig  to  Jehovah. 

But  the  general  opinion  is.  that  no  moral  ap- 
]>robati()ii  is  imjilied,  but  only  .that,  by  his  ex- 
traordinary |)ossession  of  |ir(>wes9,  the  gift  of  God, 
as  is  every  nalnial  talent,  he  l)ecanr>e  thus  distin- 
guished in  dealing  tlie  conntry  of  wild  lieasts; 
and  that  the-e  exploits  led  him  to  make  aggressions 
upon  men.  Iisterpieters,  with  scarcely  an  excejx- 
tion,  frotn  the  SejMuagint  and  (lie  Targnms  down 
to  our  ov.n  times,  understand  the  wliole  case  thus  ; 
fh  it  NimriMl  was  a  man  of  vast  UkUIv  stiengfh, 
and  eminent  for  courage  and  skill  in  the  arts  of 
ii  niting  doivn-and  capturing  or  krliing  the, 
•  iangerons  animils,  which  prolKibly  were  both 
veiy  huineroiis,  and  frequently  of  enormous  size; 
fhat,  by  these  re:on>mendation<  he  made  himself 
the  I'arom  iteof  liohl  and  enter]>rising  young  mew, 
who  readily  joined  his  linnting  expeditions  ;  that 
hence  he  to.ik  e»>c  lurageinent  \a  break  tlie  jxi- 
fri.ir(;lial  uiiiiin  of  venerable  and  jieaceful  snbor- 
din  ition,  (o  set  himself  up  as  a  military  chieftaJn. 
assailing  and  sulidHing  irjen,  training  his  ad- 
herents into  lorinidable  tio»),is,  by  their  aiil  s«l»- 
tfuing  tbe  inlialiitants  of  'iliinar  and  its  neigh- 
Houring  disiricta  ;  and  that,  fir  consolidating  and 
retaining  hi*  ]>o.ver,  n.iw  become  a  iles]iotism,  he 
employed  his  subjects  in  building  forts,  which 
becaine  t(Kvvijs  iwid  cities,  that  v/hicli  was  after- 
wards- called  liabel  being  the  )iriKci]>al.  Com- 
binirg  (his  with  tlie  contents  of  chapter  xi.,  we 
hvfw  tl  at  Nitniod  either  was  an  oiiginal  jmrty  in 
tbe  dating  impiety  of  building  the  tower^oc  8ub- 
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seqnertfly  joineil  himself  to  those  who  had  begoi 
it.  The  former  fact  is  positively  affiiined  bj 
Josephvis;  but  it  is  not  probable  tliat  he  could 
have  any  other  evidenee  than  that  of  the  general 
interpietation  of  his  countrymen.  The  late  Mr, 
Rich,  not  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  extensive  plain 
where  lie  buried  tlie  rwins  of  Babylon,  disco\ered 
the  very  remarkalile  mound  with  remains  of  build* 
ings  on  its  snmmit  (of  which  see  the  hgnre  in  the 
article  Babej.,  vol.  i.  p  2<tl  of  thi-  wiakj,  which 
even  now  Ijeais  iLe  name  of  J.irs  ]Si»i/-ud:  atid  thia  • 
may  well  be  legarded  as  some  conliiuiation  of  the 
common  o,;iinioii.  Tiie  precise  noeaniiig  of  the 
word  Bira  is  said  to  be  unknown  ;  which  seems  to 
be  a  proof  of  high  aniiijuity.  There  is  only  on* 
other  ])assage  of  the  OUI  Testament  in  which 
Nimrod  is  mentioned,  Mieah  v.  H,  'the  land  of 
Nimrod.'  But  it  is  not  quite  iiaiubitabie  that 
these  words  refer  to  Babylon,  though  they  may 
very  pro])erly  lie  so  consfrued  ;  for  it  is  ]H)ssible, 
and  agreeable  to  freqiuTit  usage,  to  take  them  as 
put  in  apjiositlon  with  the  piecedi^g  oJiject  of  the 
action,  '  the  land  of  Assyria  '  The  rejietition  of 
the  demonstrative  particle  H^  adds  something  to 
the  f.iriner  of  the  two  constructions,  yet  not  de- 
cisively. 

'I  he  two  different  translations  of  verse  11  have 
Wen  stated  arvd  explained  in  the  article  Aksyuij^, 
vol.  i.  p.  2i5.  The  translation  there  preferred,  and 
which  Bochait  and  many  other  high  authorities 
have  sanctioned,  is, "  From  that  lairtl  he  [Nimrod} 
went  forth  to  Asshur,  and  Imilded  Nineveh  anti 
Rehoboth  city,  and  Calah,  and  Resen  between 
Nine\eh  and  Calah,  ll>at  the  great  city.'  As 
of  the  three  last-named  jilaces  we  can  lintj 
scarcely  a  vestige,  or  rather  none  at  all,  in  the 
Scriptures  or  in  prolane  authors,  we  seem  to  have 
here  a  [(roofof  an  anticpiily  far  higher  tluui  th* 
age  of  Moses — thiis  strengthening  the  idea  of  a 
Collection,  above  mentioned.  The  annexed  jilause, 
•"Tliat  [or  this}  tlie  great  city  '  (we  decline  snj>» 
jilying  tlieverl)  is  or  icas,  as  we  can  have  tki 
autlioiify  for  detein^ining  the  tense)  is  most 
ev  idently,  acecuding  to  the  use  of  the  )>»onoun,  to 
lie  rel'eired  to  Resen,  and  not.  «s  some  have  sup- 
poshed,  to  the  renvoter  object,  Nineveh. 

The  writer  of  tiiis  article  must  aicknowledge 
that  he  thnks-the  otlner  rendei  ijig,  tahijig  A-sslmr 
fwr  the  name  of  the  son  of  Shein  (verse  22),  is 
the  iwore  ]irobable.  His  reasons  are,  (1.)  Tlie 
iirternal  jirobability  as  arising  from  a  remank 
iivade  in  tl>p  beginning  of  this-  article,  that  the 
whole  cha|>ter  carries  in  itself  wcral  evidence  of 
having  lieeii  wiitter.>  while  many  of  the  facts  le- 
ntaineil  in  the  trwlilional  naemory  of  tribes  and 
nations:  thus  this  jKissage  would  give  authentic 
coniirmation  to  a  niaiter  of  cit«eiit  b-elii*)', 
(2.)  Had  Asshur  mi(  been  the  noraiinative  to  the 
verb,  but  the  name  of  (he  «0K*it>iy,  propriety 
would  Imve  lecpiired  a  )}re]iosition  separate  oi 
prefixed,  or  the  H  diresttvn  or  heal  to  lie  snb. 
joined  ;  «s  we  iiiid  rS  in  ch.  xxv.  18 — '  in  (he 
going  [/.  c.  on  the*  road}  to  Asshur,"  Aishnval^ 
(see  amjile  aiwd  elucidatoiiy  proof  of  this  iksage  in 
Kwald's  dram.,  Nicholson's  fiaiwl.,  Si420,  ajid  itj 
Nordheivwr's  Gram.  vol.  i.  6  612).  We  are  aware 
of  the  objection,  that  this  He  directive  \>TStnnel\me» 
omitted;  but,  we  rejily,  snch  omission  is  uncom- 
mon, and  an  instance  cann,i<  be  found  easily,  '\t 
at  all,  of  the  omission  when  any  im])ortance 
attaches' tO' the  idea  of  loca.1  direction  (.spe  abuiul> 
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Uit  «iRmpTes  ill  Noldius's  rartie!il.  Hehr,  p. 
J17).  (3.)  Tiie  translation  for  whicli  we  plead 
is  tiie  ])laln  and  iiatiiia'i  one,  the  most  olivious  to 
both  writer  and  reader;  wiiereas  fiie  other  is 
artificial  and  ohscure  :  which  woitkl  not  therefore 
c>e  likely  to  lie  adopted  liy  a  writer,  sucli  as  this 
is,  of  extreme  simplicity  and  straightforwardness. 
(4.)  All  the  ancient  versions,  except  the  Targimi 
of  Onkelos  (to  wiiich  unquestionahly  great  defer- 
ence is  due),  adopt  tlii>  construction. 

The  objections  to  tiiis  are,  (1.)  That  it  is  out 
of  place,  and  unnatural,  to  hritijc  in  ;iny  mention 
of  unotlier  family,  and  that  a  circmiistance  which 
wouhl  haie  fcjiind  its  proper  position  in  verse  '12. 
To  this  objection  we  reply,  that  there  are  two 
links  of  association  which  would  dictate  the  an- 
ticipative  mention,  the  idea  of  buildini!;  towns, 
which  has  this  only  place  in  the  whole  enumera- 
tion of  descents  from  Noahs  sons  ;  and  the  fact 
ihat  a  son  of  Shem,  having  for  some  reason 
(probable,  though  we  can  only  conjecture  it), 
settled  with  his  tube  among  the  Hamites,  was, 
either  by  prospects  of  superior  advantage,  or  hy 
the  jealousy  and  annoyance  of  Nimrod,  induced 
to  colonise  another  district.  (2.)  That,  thus 
taken,  the  proposition  comes  naturally  as  the 
correlate  of  verse  10;  the  one  laying  down  the 
commencement  and  chief  seat  of  Nimrod's  domi- 
nion, namely,  Babel  and  its  (le|iendencies,  and 
the  other  subjoining  a  secondary  autl  suh.irdinate 
annexation.  To  this  we  leply,  that  it  is  quite 
iiypothetical,  and  that  |^e  (low  of  thought  and 
connection  is  plairj  and  natiual  upon  I  he  other 
interpi-etation.  (3.)  That,  in  Micah  v.  6,  Assyria 
is  called  *  the  land  of  NinuMiL'  The  doiditful- 
ness  of  this  interpretation  we  liave  already  shown. 
(4.)  The  learned  Mr.  Bochart  even  claims  sup- 
port from  the  lost  writings  of  Ctesias,  as  cile<l  by 
Diodorus  the  Sicilian  ;  and  he  udght  have  added 
Justin's  Epitome  of  Trof/tis.  Ctesas  lived  later 
than  B.C.  400,  and  wiote  histories  of  Assyiia  and 
Persia,  of  which  some  fragments,  or  rather  ab- 
stracts, are  in  the  collections  of  Plio' ins  He  pro- 
fessed to  have  derived  his  materials  from  ancient 
authorities  in  the  respective  countries;  but  he  is 
ieclared  by  his  contemjKirary  Aristotle  to  be  ini- 
v/orthy  of  any  credit,  by  Plutarcli  to  lie  (••e- 
queiitly  a  liar,  by  AulusGellius  to  be  a  dealer  in 
fables  ;  and  he  is  characterised  by  Joseph  Sca- 
liger  as  a  jietty  and  absurd  writer,  full  of  eirors 
arid  dii^ct  falsehoods,  and  utterly  woiililess  as  an 
Historical  authority.  Yet  the  utmost  that  can  lie 
derived  from  Ctesias  is,  that  Ninus  was  the  iirs' 
Ki[ig  (if  the  A.ssyriMns,  that  lie  built  Nineveh, 
calling  it  after  his  own  name  [suppose  \in 
\acaJi,  'town  of  Nin  '],  and  that,  after  his  death, 
Lis  witlow,  Semiramis,  founded,  and  carried  to 
a  great  extent  of  magni licence,  the  city  of  Ba- 
tyhm.  How  precarious  these  premises  are  to 
supjK)rt  the  conclusion,  the  studious  reailer  will 
judge. 

Mr.  Bryant  lias  discussed  this  questlim  at  large, 
atul  he  gives  the  result  thus  :  '  Tlie  ciiief  obiec- 
tiiin  made  Ly  tliese  writers  [Bochait,  and  H\(ie  in 
his  De  Rellg.  I'eterum  I'ersai-um,  &c.]  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  pa.ssage  arises  from 
this,  that  Assliur,  thcj-  say,  is  here  mentioned  out 
of  his  jdace,  which  is  the  most  frivolous  and  ill- 
grounded  allegation  that  could  be  thought  of. 
^lotlii'.ig  is  mure  common  with  thesacred  writers, 
la  fuing  a  list  ot  jieople,  than  to  introduce  some 
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little  history  of  ]iarticular  persons,  as  tliey  lO"*- 
tioii  them.  The  jierson  here  spoken  of  is  Ninnod, 
of  the  line  of  Ham,  who  is  n^.entioned  as  an  ex- 
traordinary character.  As  he  trespassed  upun 
Assiiiir,  and  forced  him  to  leavetlie  lan<lof  Shiiia2a, 
his  history  is  so  blended  with  that  of  .-Vsshur,  that 
one  could  not  be  mentioned  without  the  othei'. 
Wiiat  is  said  is  so  far  from  lieing  introduced  otit 
of  its  place,  that  nothing  couhl  come  in  m  xa 
naturally,  or  with  greater  propriety.  It  was  inr.- 
jwssible  to  omit  it  without  lender. ng  the  history 
defective.  Nimrod  wa.^  a  liold  and  powerful 
man.  He  seizeu  upon  Baiiylori.  anil  foivcd  Asshur 
to  leave  that  country  ;  who  went  out  of  the  land, 
and  built  Nineveii  and  other  cities.  This  is  the 
amount  of  it :  anil  what  can  be  mure  natural  and 
proper?"  (Anc.  ilylliol.  vi.  lO'ij. 

Concerning  the  sul>se(jMeiit  lile  of  Niinrml,  the 
Scriptures  give  not  the  slightest  int'oruialion,  nor 
even  ground  for  conjectuie.  But.  after  seventeen 
or  mure  centuries,  a  dubious  anil  supposititious 
narrative  got  into  ciedif.  of  wlii<th  the  eailiest 
promoter  that  we  know  was  Ctesias,  but  which, 
variously  an  pi i tied,  has  lieen  rejieated  liy  many 
compilers  of  ancient  histoiy  down  to  our  own 
times.  RoUin,  Shuckford,  and  Prideaux,  seem 
to  have  given  it  a  measure  of  creilit.  It  is  briefly 
to  this  efl'ect : — Some  make  Nimiod  to  l/c  Belus, 
and  consider  Nin  (for  us  and  us  are  only  the 
Greek  and  Latin  grammatical  teiminatiuns)  to 
have  been  liis  son:  otheis  itlentify  Nimrod  and 
Ninus.  It  is  fuiflier  narrated  that  Ninus,  in  con- 
federacy with  Aric,  an  Arabian  sovereign,  in 
'seventeen  years,  spread  his  conquests  over  Me>o- 
potamia,  Media,  an«l  a  large  part  of  Armenia 
and  other  countries;  tliat  he  mariied  Scmiuimis, 
a  warlike  companion  and  culilinuatrix  of  his  con- 
quests, ami  the  builder  of  Babylon;  that  their 
son  Ninyas  succeeded,  and  was  followed  by  rnoie 
than  thirty  soveieigns  of  the  same  family,  he  :ind 
all  the  rest  being  efiemiiiate  voluptiiaiies  ;  that 
their  indolent  and  licentious  characters-  trans- 
mitted notliing  to  posteiity;  that  the  crown 
descended  in  this  unworthy  .  line  one  tiiuus;in<l 
three  hundred  and  sixty  years  ;  that  the  last  king 
of  Assyria  was  Sardanajialus,  proverbial  (or  his' 
luxury  aii<l  dissipation;  that  his  .Median  viceroy, 
Arbaces,  with  Belesis,  a  jiriest  of  Babylon,  re- 
belled against  him,  took  his  capita!  Nineveh  and 
destroyed  it,  according  to  the  horrid  prac'ice  of 
ancient  conquerors,  those  pests  of  tlie  earth,  while 
the  miserable  Sardaiiapalus  pe:isl;ed  with  his 
attendants  by  setting  tire  to  his  ]«i!ace,  in  the 
ninth'century  befoie  the  Christian  era. 

Tliat  some  portion  of  true  history  lies  inter- 
mingled with  error  or  f.ible  in  this  legend,  esjie- 
cially  ihe  concluding  pait  of  it,  is  probable.  Mr. 
Bryant  is  of  opinion  that  theie  are  a  I'evr  scattered 
notices  of  the  Assyrians  and  ti.eir  conliedeiates 
and  opponents  in  Ku|iolennus  and  otiier  atitl.ors, 
of  whom  fragments  are  jireserved  by  Knsehius: 
and  in  an  oliscuie  (lassiige  of  Dioilorus,  To  a 
part  of  this  series,  piesenfiog  a  jiievioiis  siiliinga- 
tion  of  some  Canaanitisli,  of  course  Hamilt 
nations,  to  the  .Assyrians,  a  revolt,  and  a  lediic- 
tion  to  the  former  v.Lssalage,  Mr.  Bryant  thinks 
that  the  very  remarkal'le  passage,  Gen.  xiv.  1-1((, 
refers;  anil  he  supports  his  argument  in  an  able 
manner  liy  a  variety  of  ethnological  coincidencei 
{Anc.  MijlhoL,  vol.  vi.  pp.  193-20S}.  But  what- 
ever   we    know   with   certainty   of  an    Ass'yriac: 
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monarcliy  commences  witli  Pul,  about  B.C.  7G0 ; 
•  Wid  we  have  then  the  succession  in  TijjjUilh- 
cileaer,  Slialmaiieser,  Sennacherih,  and  Esar- 
b&ddon.  Under  this  last  it  is  probahle  that  the 
Assyiiau  i<inj;iliini  was  absui  bed  by  tlie  Chahlaeo- 
lialiy  oniaii. 

As  a  great  part  ol'  tlie  ancient  mylh^loj^y  and 
idi)lalry  arose  I'roin  the  liistories  t>t'  chiefs  and 
say;ei.  decoialed  with  allen">rical  lidiles,  it  is  l)y 
111)  me.iiis  iini>iol)ahle  lljat  the  lil'e  and  actions  of 
^innod  gave  occasion  to  stories  of  this  lund. 
Hence,  some  have  sii])]H)seil  hiin  to  have  been 
si^iiilied  by  tlie  Indian  IJ,icch\is,  deriving  that 
name  from  llar-(,'h>is, '  son  of  Cosh  :"  and,  it  is  pro- 
l)iible.  I)y  the  Persian  giant  Gibber  ("iinswering  to 
tlie  Hebrew  G.bhor,  '  nii;4hty  man,"  Mieio,"  in  (-ien. 
X.  S,  •))  :  and  l)y  the  Greek  Orion,  whose  fame 
as  a  '  mij^h'y  iiimler'  is  celelirated  liy  H.iniev.  in 
the  Odijsaeit,  xi.  571-4.  Tiie  Persian  ajid  tl:c 
Giecian  I'al  les  are  botli  re|re.>ented  by  tiie  well- 
known  and  magnil'ceiit  constellation. — J.  P.  S. 

NINEVEH,  iTieaning  the  dwelling  of  N  inns; 
a  fanioiis  city  of  the  aiicient  world,  ca)>ital  of  tlie 
great  .Assyrian  empire,  which  stood  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  ri>  er  Tigris,  opposite  to  the  pre.sent 
Mosul  ;  its  actual  site  lieing  most  probal)ly  the 
sime  will)  ihat  of  Niinia  anJ  the  tomb  of  Jonah, 
aliuut  ihiee-f.inrlhs  of  a  mile  from  the  river,  in  the 
midst  oC  ruins,  N.  Lat.  3h^  21)'  17";  E.  L.  43° 
10'  17'''.  The  name  m  Hebrew  is  niVJ  ;  in  the 
Greek  of  the  Sejitnanint,  Nij/ew,  Nij/euT) ;  in  ordi- 
nary Gieek,  tilvos;  Latin,  Nin.us  (.loseph.  Antifj. 
i.  G.  4  ;  ix.  11.  3).  The  Bible  makes  the  city  a 
sorfof  colony  from  I'abylon  or  Baliel:  Shin;ir  [see 
B\ur.i.].  "slating  (Gen.  x  11).  'out  of  that  land 
(Babel,  ^c,  in  the  land  of  Shinar)  went  forth 
Asshur  and  buihied  Niiieveli.'  After  this  simjde 
statement  tlie  sacred  record  is  for  a  long  time  en- 
tirely siletit  re'pej;ling  Nineveh,  which,  we  may 
therefore  ]iresiune,  lemained  inconsiderable  for 
.tiany  geneialions.  At  leiigl  li,  s  >me  fifteen  liunilre|l 
yeais  after  tlie  lirst  mention  of  the  ]ilace,  in  the 
days  of  .ler.iboam  II.,  king  of  Israel  (u.c.  S2.')), 
Nine\eli  again  enters  by  name  on  the  liiblical 
reclird,  having  meanwhile  grown  into  a  mighty 
jHiwer.  This  reajipearance  of  Nineveh  is  acci- 
ilental,  and  shows  that  the  Bible  does  not  profess 
'p  give  any  orderly  and  systt-matic  history  of  the 
world.  Other  countries  come  on  the  scene  and 
disapjiear.  just  as  the  course  of  events  in  tlie  king- 
doms of  Jnilali  and  Israel  seems  to  recjuire  or 
niav  chance  to  oc<asion.  Nineveh  is  described 
in  the  b.iok  of  Jonah  as  'that  great  city,'  '"an 
ex(?Pediiig  great  cilv  of  three  days  journey,"  jiro- 
balily  in  a  sir.iiglit  line  thniiigh  the  ])lace,  as  the 
large  cities  of  Asia  stood  on  a  great  extent  of 
country,  having  gardens,  and  even  lields,  in  the 
midst  of  them  ;  and  Jonah  is  said  to  '  enter  into 
the  city  a  day"s  jonrney  '  (ch.  iii.  4)  befiiie  he 
liegaii  to  f./ietell  its  overthrow  ;  that  is.  as  is  most 
1  ktily,  he  jit-netraled  into  the  iieart  of  the  jilace, 
as  oeing  lh.it  which  was  most  suitable  for  deliver- 
in,'  his  i.urdeii.  The  magnitude  of  the  place  may 
als.)  be  gathered  from  what  is  said  in  the  last  verse 
of  the  lio.ik  :  '  That  great  city,  wherein  are  more 
than  s'x  score  ^h<iu,sand  jiersons  that  cannot  dis- 
cern between  their  right  hand  and  ihelr  left  hand, 
and  also  much  cattle'  (grazing).  The  po))ulation 
oi  A  place  must  have  been  immense  in  which  there 
w?re  DO  fewer    than    120.000   children  —  young 
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children  the  laugn.ige  employed  .seems  to  dei/>!te» 
It  also  appears  fi-om  the  same  book  tliat  the  sialt 
of  society  was  highly  complex,  organi/,e<l  in  divtia 
ranks  from  the  king  and  the  noble  to  the  [leasant  : 
and,  if  we  may  argue  fnim  the  exactness  widi 
which  the  number  ol'  children  is  given,  we  should 
be  jujtilied  in  asseiting  that  the  peo))levvere  in  an 
advanced  sjage  of  civili/alion,  seeing  diat  theii 
.social  statistics  were  well  attended  to  and  caie- 
fully  presei  ved.  Ci vilizat ion, however,  had-brought 
luxury,  and  luxury  coiruptioii  of  moral.s,  for  '  their 
wickedness  had  gone  up  before  God  '  (ch.  i.  2). 
Yet  was  not  their  iuitpiitv  of  the  lowest  kinil,  for 
the  Ninevites  repented  at  (he  ])reaching  of  Jonah. 
In  conleinplating  llie  dim  shade  of  th  s  immense 
city  and  powert'nl  empire,  ancl  being  made  sen- 
sible that  our  sole  ir.eans  of  accpiiriiig  the  litlle  ue 
know  about  it  is.  fiini'sheil  by  a  few  ]!ages  con- 
nected willi  a  seer  of  the  iiisignilicaut  kingdom  of 
Israel,  we  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised,  nor  to  ask 
lio.v  it  is  that  the  records  of  Nineveh  itself  liave 
])erislieil,  and  that  almost  its  only  memorial  is 
fiiund  amimg  a  |)etty  and  despised  iieojilti?  If  the 
menuiiials  of  those  great  empires  of  ancient  days 
have  jieiished,  aiiii  we  owe  oiu-  knowledge  of  tlnin 
mainly  to  the  Hebrew  race,  wiiy  did  not  these 
Hebrew  records  perish  too?  That  which  pie- 
served  them  must  have  been  an  intluence  no  less 
jiotent  than  peculiar.  The  sacieil  writings  of  the 
Hebrews  were  carefully  preserved.  This  ans.ver 
is  not  suHicieiit.  What  nation,  having  vecoid? 
did  not  kee|)  them  with  ^are  "?  A  special  value 
must  liave  been  attached  tiHlie  Helneiv  memorials, 
dtherwi.se  so  sjiecial  and  ellectnal  a  care  would  not 
lia\e  been  bestowed  on  I  hem.  But  a  special  value 
implies  a  s)iecial  worth;  and  ue  are  thus  Ifd  to 
recogni^e  the  peculiar  chavacte'  of  these  wiitter 
documenis,  namely,  that  they  were  true  and 
divine. 

A  I'ew  years  later  we  find  the  ])ro])het  Nahirm 
entrusted  with  'the  burden  of  Nineveh  '  From 
this  book  it  would  apj)ear  that  the  re]Tentance  of 
the  city,  if  sinceie,  was  not  duralile.  Therefore 
was  the  anger  of  Jelio\  ah  about  to  fall  u|ion  it 
and  make  it  a  jierpcliuil  waste.  Exjiressioiis  that 
are  enipl  lyed  tend  to  gi\e  a  hi;.;h  idea  of  the  .si/.!'. 
and  splendour  ol  the  place  :  it  had  many  sir.ing 
holds,  anil  many  gates  with  bars,  ])robably  of  brass; 
its  inhaliitants  wire  '  many  as  ihe  locust  ;'  it  had 
miilli|)lied  its  merchants  above  the  stars  of  heaven  ; 
its  crowned  (|)rinces)  were  as  the  locusts,  and  ils 
captains  as  the  great  grassho]i[)ers  (ch.  iii.  12-17). 
So  her  wealth  was  jirodiglous  :  '  'I'here  is  none  end 
of  the  store  and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  fur- 
niture.' The  reason  assigned  for  the  desliuction 
of  the  city  shows  how  gu'at  was  its  wickedness: 
'  Out  of  the  house  of  thy  gmis  will  I  cut  otf  the 
graven  image  and  the  uiullen  iui.ige  ;  i  will 
make  thy  grave;  for  thou  ait  vile'  (ch.  i.  14). 
'  Woe  to  the  bloody  city  !  It  is  ail  full  of  lies 
and  robbery  (ch.  iii.  1  .  Shortly  after  (b.c.  713) 
the  delivery  of  this  |:rophecy  Sennaclierib,  king  ol 
Assvria,  having  invaded  Jnila-a,  sullered  a  signal 
defeat  bv  the  sjiecial  art  of  (iod  :  "  .So  Sennacherib 
departed,  and  went  and  returned  and  dwelt  at 
Nineveh  '  (2  Kings  xix.  36).  Very  biiel,  however, 
was  his  dwelling  there,  for  as  he  was  worshipping 
in  the  hou-e  of  Nisroch  his  god,  Adiammelech 
and  Sharezer,  his  sons,  smote  him  with  the  sword*, 
and  Esarhaddou,  his  son,  reigned  in  his  sti  ad 
(2  Kings  xix.  37j.     The  piedicteil  punishment  «J[i 
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the  city  was  r.ow  approacliinf^.  Zeplianiali  also 
gave  his  authoiily  that  it  wmilcl  ciime  (eh.  ii.  13). 
See  also  Isa.  xiv  24,  sfK  :  'Tiie  Lonl  will  stretch 
out  his  hiiml  af^ainst  the  iioitli  and  destroy  Assyria, 
and  will  make  Nlneveli  aiiesolation,  and  dry  like 
a  wi.derness.'  Tiie  lani;iia^'e  which  imnieiliately 
eim;es  goes  to  coiilirm  llie  view  which  lias  lieen 
given  of  the  commercial  ufreatiiess  (it  was  the 
eiitrepot  for  the  trade  ofKastm-u  ;ind  Western  Asia), 
the  siirpivssiii;^  0|mleiice,  lije  liii;h  culture,  the 
immense  ))o])ulation,  and  the  deep  criminality  of 
the  city  of  Nineveh.  For  the  acco'uit  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  we  must  look  beyond  tlie 
Bihle  documents;  Imt  a  description  of  what  the 
ulace  was  before  its  overthrow,  conceived  in  the 


finest  style  of  Eastern  p^ietry,  and  adonied  with 
tlie  most  splendid  imagery — a  descrlpdon  which 
exiiibits  in  the  most  stiikin;;  and  interest im,'  man- 
ner the  greatness  of  ils  (h)mijii(iu  anil  the  graniieur 
of  its  state — may  be  found  in  Ezekiel  \xxi. 

The  scaHereil  notices  of  Nincxeh  found  in  pro 
fane  autiiors  agree  substantially  with  the  Sciiji- 
tural  account.  Tlie  phrase.  '  that  great  city  ' 
(.foiiali  i.  2).  which  seems  in  thf  Bible  to  be  em- 
jiloyed  as  its  cuslouuiry  ajipellation,  is  found 
applied  to  Nineveh  (NIcos  fxeyaKri)  iu  a  poetic 
fragment  preserved  by  ])io<lorus  Sic.  (ii.  23)  ;  so 
that  the  epithet  woulu  jippear  to  be  one  by  which 
the  city  was  oidinarilj'  -^nd  generally  charac- 
terized.    Its  greatness  was  such  that  it  was  deno- 
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wiinatwl  '  the  Great.'  What,  however,  is  most 
Jm)iortant  and  inteiesting '  is  the  agreement  in  so 
minute  a  particular  of  the  sacreil  and  the  jirofane 
authorities.  From  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  737^,  the  place 
ajipears  to  have  been  much  greater  tlian  even 
Babylon  ;  aud  from  Diodoius  Sic.  (ii.  3),  tiiat  it 
measureii  4&0  stadia  in  circumference,  having  very 
high  and  broad  walls,  wliicii,  aided  by  the  liver, 
rendered  it  impregnable.  This  safety  was,  however, 
merely  imaginary.  Sanlanapalus,  who  had  a  full 
sliare  of  the  vices  of  iiis  subjects,  endured  in  liie 
eighth  century  before  Clirist  a  siege  of  three  yeais" 
duiatinn  at  the  hands  of  the  iVIedes.  under  Arbaces, 
which  le<l  to  tlie  overthrow  of  (he  city  (l)iod.  Sic. 
ii.  26).  But  so  large  and  so  ])owerfu!  a  capital 
was  not  easily  desrrnyed.  Nineveh  was  the  seat  of 
All  Assyrian  king<iom  (ill  (he  j'ear  h.c.  tV2.5,  when 
it  was  taken  by  Nabojioiassar  of  liabylon,  and 
Cyaxares,  king  of  the  Medes,  which  led  to  the 
destriiction  of  the  Assyrian  kingdom  (Hernd.  i. 
106).  Nineveh  flourished  rio  more.  Strabo  (xvi. 
p.  737)  repieseiits  it  is  lying  waste:  though  in  the 
times  of  the  Roman  miperors  some  remains  of  it 
seem  to  have  survived,  as  a  Nineveh  on  the  Tigris 


is  mentioned  in  Tacitus  (Atinal.  xii.  13),  and 
is  characterized  as  a  castc/lum,  ov  fort,  probably 
some  small  f  irtification  raised  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  city  for  ]iredaroiy  |iurpi>ses.  Si)me(hing  of  the 
kind  was  found  theie  at  a  later  period,  for  in  the 
thirteenth  century  Abull'aragius  {llist.  Dynast. 
p.  404  ;  iiarliebraeus,  Cliron.  [i.  4(i4)  makes  men- 
tion ui'  a.  casteliuin  there. 

The  tradition  given  by  Heiodnfns  (i.  IR.l),  that 
its  founder's  name  was  Nlnus,  <lisajii'cs  with  tlie 
Bildical  statement,  which  is  that  (he  ',ily  was 
budt  by  Asshur,  and  may  be  notiung  more  ihan 
a  repetition  of  the  practice  so  common  with  the 
Greeks  ami  Lai  ins,  of  making  foundery  lor  cities 
from  tiie  names  which  the  places  bear. 

The  present  remains  comprise  a  rjnpa't  and 
foss,  (our  miles  in  circuit,  with  a.  Muss-covered 
wall  about  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  ruins  at 
first  sight  prest  nt  a  range  of  hills.  From  '.hese 
hills  large  stones  are  constantly  dug  out,  from 
which  probably  a  biidge  over  the  Tigiis  has  been 
built. 

JonalTs  cotmection  with  the  city  is  srill  pre- 
served in  a  tu!iil,'  which  bears  his  name;  but  how 
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far  back  Iti  aitticpiity  tliis  Imilfliir;^  niri?,  it  is  now 
imposstble  to  say.  The  tomli  stands  on  a  hill, 
«ii(l  is  CDVcred  l>ya  musrjiie  wliich  i>  Ik'IiI  in  great 
laieratiiiii  Briclxs,  partly  wli'.>le.  jiarlly  in  (Vag-- 
nients,  and  pieces  of  !^y|)siiir>  willi  iii-jcrptious  in 
the  arrow-liead  char,u:rev,  are  I'. mid  rniiii  time  to 
time.  Landswi',  in  \u-i  Sahcran  Hescurc/ie-i,  gWea 
an  eiip-ravin:^  of  cyliiiilers  di..;  up  at  Nineveh, 
which  he  stales  to  lie  iiiitneMiis  in  tlie  East,  and 
gwptcises  lo  have  hecn  eniiiloyed  a?  s'giiuts  :  tlKey 
are  of  jas])er,  chalcedony,  and  jade,  and  hear  astro- 
nomical emiileiiis.  the  grav  nj4  of  wiiich,  especially 
cinisiih'rin.Lf  the  hardness  of  tiie  niateiiuls,  shov/s  a 
hit^h  state  of  ait. 

Mosul,  witli  which  Miie  eh  is  '■ommoji! y  iden- 
tilied.  stands  on  the  ojip.isiie,  i,r  .vc-lcm  hank  of 
theTiKris.  and  lies  »i  near  the  r'ver  that  ifsslicels 
are  ol'teii  flooded — a  ciicunislance  uhis-h  trails  to 
mind  some  of  the  terms  employed  hy  the  pro- 
niietic  writers  hel'ure  referred  to.  This  place,  like 
its  i^ri-.it  prototype,  cairies  on  a  fr.ide  (f!ion.,di  to 
a. small  extent)  helweeii  the  Ea.sf  and  tlie  West. 
Tlie  climate  is  slated  to  l>e  very  iiealdiy ;  ti)e 
averauje  temjjerature  of  sotniner  not  exceeiiing 
66^  Fattr.  ;  hut  irt  .sprintjf,  dnrin;;  the  Hjods, 
epidemics  are  conimnn,  thouifh  not  fatal. 

SeeNJebiihr,  lle'iseb  ii  o.5.i,  36*^;  Ives,  W^yni/e, 
p.  327,  seq.  ;  H  senmiiller,  Alterlh.  i.  2,11(5; 
Uriins.  Erdbeschreilnmrj,  ii.  1,  199,  sq.  ;  Ma  iiieit, 
.V.  410.  sq.  ;  Kinneir's  Persia,  25fi-!l  ;  Olivier, 
Voyaae  eii  Ttirgiiie,  iv.  265;  Ainswortb's  Assyria, 
p.  266.— J.  Ii.  B. 

NISAN  ()D''3),  the  first  mojith  of  the  Hebrew 
civil  year.  The  name,  if  Semitic,  mij^ht  Ije 
traced  lo  ]*3  9JC<z,  'a  flower,'  and  would  hence 
mean  '  flower-month,'  like  the  Floreal  of  repub- 
lican France.  As,  however,  this  is  a  later  name, 
)):)slerior  to  the  Captivity  (Neh.  ii  1;  Esther  iii.  7), 
of  the  niontti  which  was  originally  called  3^3i4 
Abib,  Gesenins  is  inclined  to  follow  Benfey  in  seek- 
ing a  Persian  ori;.^tii  for  the  word,  and  (inils  it  in  the 
Zend  yavai:aii.  'new  day,"  made  npofuov,  'new,' 
an»l  <7pin,  equivalent  to  the  .Sanscrit  ah'n,  'day.' 
Ahih,  hy  which  nanrje  this  munlh  is  called  in  tlie 
I'mlateucli  (Ex  d.  xiii.4;  xxiii.  \o  ;  Dent.  xvi.  1^, 
means  an  ear  of  grain,  a  ^;reen  ear;  and  hence 
'  tl,e  month  Ahib.'  is  'the  nxinth  of  green  ears.' 
It  thus  dei>oteil  the  condition  of  the  harley  in  tl)e 
climate  of  Kiiyjifand  Palestine  in  this  moiidi. 
Nisan,  i>thcrwi>e  Ahib,  bej^vin  with  the  new  moon 
of  .'Xpril,  or  according  lo  Ihe  Rilibins,  of  March 
[Month]. 

NISROCH  Opp}  ;  Sept.  Maerapdx),  »"  '''"^ 
of  llie  Ninevitcs  (2  iviny:s  xix  '.il  ;  Isa.  xxxvii. 
3'Sj.     'I'he  word  i.s  now  iisnally  supposed  to  mean 

'great  eagle,'  from  ~CX  Arah.~^',  eiif/k;  and  the 

syllable  ocA,  och,  which  in  Persian  is  inlensilive. 
This  bird  was  held  in  peculiar  veneration  by  the 
ancient  Peisi.ins;  and  wa.s  likewise  worshi[iped 
by  the  .\rabs  before  the  time  of  JVl.iliammed. 
(.Fnricn,  His/,  dcs  I)oc//nes,\\.  4,  ch  1 1  :  (^reu/.'  r, 
t^yinhulik,  i.  72.J  ;  Gesen.  Themur.  p.  ^92,  where 
also  may  l»e  seen  several  derivalions  proiiosed  by 
U.ihlcn  from  tl>e  Sanscrit  and  Zend). 

NITRE.     [Nktku.] 

NO,  or  NO-AMMON    [Tue»b,s]. 

NOAH,  the  second  fallier  of  the  human  race, 
«'8S  tlie  son  '.>f  the  spcond  Lainech,  ihe  grandson  of 
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JfetiiuseTali,  and  the  tenth  in  lescent  from  Adaic 
Methuselah,  who  died  at  the  age  ui  9fi9,  was  the 
longest  lived  of  the  jKitriarclis,  and  pvobalily  of 
all  mankind.  The  n«^nealogy  is  in  the  line  of 
Seth.  who  is  di.;tingnished  in  the  history  (Gen.  iv, 
2(>)  by  an  interjwsed  observation,  that  in  or  alionl 
Ids  U'Stli  year  'a  beginning  was  made  lor  calling 
by  the  name  of  Jeliovaii :'  or  'a  lieginning  was 
n>ade  for  calling  ii|ion  the  name  ot  Jehovah;'  or 
'  profanation  was  committed  for  calling  tlie  name 
of  JehovaJ),*  i.  e.  applying  the  divine  name  ti> 
other  objects.  This  <liversi1y  of  renilerings  may 
seem  very  extraordinary;  bnt  it  is  to  l)e  consi- 
ilered — (1),  that  the  jiarenlhetic  character  of  til's 
snitence  and  its  extreme  brevity  ,,rechwle  out 
receiving  aid,  except  inferenlially,  from  the  con- 
nection ;  (2),  that  the  vei  li  7?r\  apjx^ais  not  merely 
lo  diverge  from  one  jivimary  meaning  ilito  several 
si.;nitications,  difl'eiing  Irom  eacii  oilier,  yet  ca- 
pable of  being  derived,  in  ilifl'erent  lines  of  asso- 
ciated ihoiight.  from  the  piiniarv  (which  is  \ery 
much  the  cas(^  in  the  Hehrew  anil  its  allied  lan- 
guages); lint  that  it  Ix-dongs  to  the  cla-ss  of  words, 
instances  of  which  are  probably  to  be  fivund  in 
all  languages,  alike  in  sound  or  in  sijeilriig,  oi 
even  in  both,  but  most  widely  dlU'eient  in  mean- 
ing, and  often  in  derivation,  and  tlierefove  each 
entitled  to  be  considered  as  a  separate  veib, 
having  grown  from  a  ditl'ereiit  radical,  proiiably 
lost.  Dr.  .I>dins  Fiirst,  in  iris  very  jndicious  and 
philosophical  Lexic(>(/r(vphy,  incorporated  in  hia 
edition  of  Buxtorf  "s  Concurdancc  (Leipzig,  1840), 
makes  of  ^/H  four  indejtendent  veibs,  having  the 
several  meanings  of — to  pierce,  to  turn  an  object 
from  a  h(dy  use  to  sometning  wicketl,  to  beyiii, 
and  to  whirl  round.  The  question  here  lies  Ije- 
tween  the  second  and  the  third  of  these  sensts. 
(.1)  That  the  frequent  Hebrew  phrase  to  call, 
connected  by  a  prepositii^n,  esjiecially  7  fci'  ?N, 
wit))  the  noun  for  vmne,  sometimes  signifies  to 
apply  a  name  loan  object  merely,  and  son;efimes 
to  do  so  as  an  act  of  reliyious  homage. 

Thus  the  English  leader  sees  the  grounds  oJ 
the  difficulty  ;  and  so  great  is  that  diS^iculty  on 
every  side  as  to  have  compelled  the  illiistiious 
Hebraist  Jolin  Drusius  to  say,  '  Long  has  tlii» 
passage  ke[if  me  on  the  rack,  and  so  it  rioes  still  ;' 
and,  after  an  aide  investigation,  he  concluiles.  yet 
not  contkUiitly,  in  lavoiir  of  that  sense  which  wfc 
have  put  the  second.  The  eailiest  inierpretatioii, 
that  of  the  Septuagint,  seems  to  have  lieen  formed 
upon  a  wning  leading,  and  few  or  none  regard  it 
as  entitled  to  acc"]itaiice.  The  next  in  antiquity 
is  the  Taigiim  (Chaldee  Paraphrase)  of  Onkelos, 
attributed  to  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era;  it  gives  'he  passage,  '  Thus,  in  his  tlays,  the 
sons  of  men  set  aside  earnest  siip))licatioii  in  tine 
name  of  Jeja."  The  Syriac  ha",  '  Tlien  he  began 
to  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord.'  The  Lalirr 
of  Jerome  is  the  same,  l)ufh  making  Eiios  the  agent 
of  the  verb.  But  St.  .Jerome,  in  his  QucEstiottci 
in  (I'etiesim,  gives  this  translation  and  remaik: 
'  "  Then  was  the  beginning  of  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  Lord;"  yet  many  of  llie  Hebrews 
])reler  a  dillvieiit  meaning — that  then  Ihst  idols 
were  faliricated  in  the  name  of  llie  Lord  and  in 
his  likeness,' 

Of  these  interpretations  we  own  that  the  first 
most  commends  itjclf  lo  our  judgment ;  yielding 
the  sense  tliat,  in   consequence  of  the  awful  in* 
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crease  of  wickenness,  the  true  wirsliippds  of  God 
ti'.eii  begin  to  be  liistinguislieil-  by  the  apiiellation 
Doni  of  God.  Thus  the  clause  stands  in  an 
iil'istrati ve  connection  with  its  proper  sequel, 
(ien.  vi.  1  ;  for  cli.  v.  is  hii  insul,ite(Upart,  \vhi<'li, 
In  the  nioilein  way  of  composition,  would  be  a 
genealoL(ical  talile.  This  was  the  interpretation 
ol'  A(pjila  in  the  second  century  ;  it  is  intimated 
in  tine  margin  of  om'  common  version,  and  is 
adopfeil  by  Piscator  in  both  his  Latin  and  his 
(ieiman  versions;  liy  Diodati  in  his  Italian,  iiy 
Ila.kspan,  hy  Lecleic  (KiW),  by  Bishop  Putrick, 
hv  \^'ells  (1724),  bv  J)ereier"  (in  Bientano's 
Bible,  l^'20),  by  Ko'mamis  Teller  (1719),  by 
Boolliroyd,  by  Leander  van  Ess,  and  no  doulit 
hy  many  others.  Dereser's  note  deserves  to  be 
citeil  :  '  Some  pious  lamilies  began  (o  call  them- 
selves sons  (in  tiie  Hebrew  idiom  ecpiivaleirt  to 
disciples,  learners)  of  God,  in  order  to  distinguish 
tl\emselves  I'roin  the  sons  of*men,  those  who  dis- 
regarded the  instructions  ol '^ivine  authoiity,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  wickedness.'  Wells's 
])araphrase  is  also  excellent.  Shucklbrd  gives 
Ills  sanction  lotliis  inttrjiretatiun.  Yet  the  second 
has  great  weight  of  iiotli  reason  and  authority  in 
its  favour,  and  probai.-ly  the  majority  of  expositors 
have  sanctioned  it.  None  have  expressed  it  better 
tiian  Bishop  Al lei gh,  in  the  Bishops'  /J/wZf  (15GS): 
'  'I'hen  began  men  to  make  invocatinn  in  the  name 
of  the  Loni.',  It  jiossesse.s  a"  strong  reconnnenda- 
tion  in  that  the  most  n^ual  signilication  of  to  call 
upon  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, is  to  jierlbrm  a  soleinn  act  of  worshi]i. 
'  JMoses  is  )iresenting  to  us  the  piety  of  one  family 
which  worshipped  God  in  purity  and  holiness 
when  religion  was  almost  universally  corrupte<( 
and  collaiised  '  (Calvin).  '  Religious  worship  be- 
gan to  be  celel)rated  with  gieater  hfe  and  energy, 
an<l  more  publicly,  tiian  hail  before  been'  (Jas. 
Cajipell,  Willett,  &c.). 

The  third  inter])retation,  first  found  in  Onkelos, 
and  apparently  implied  in  the  Antiquities  of 
Joseplius,  was  maintained  by  Maimonides,  Jarchi, 
and  otlier  Jewi.-h  interpreters,  and  adoi)ted  by 
<iur  illustrious  Selden,  and  l)y  .-Vntony  van  Dale. 
But  it  can  .scaicely  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  j)re(ix  p  before  the  second  verb,  wliicli,  it  is 
ob-ierveii  by  Theodore  Hacksiwn  (wliose  eminence 
in  tlie  niceties  of  Hebrew  and  all  other  Shemitic 
literature  was  considered  as  without  a  jiarallel  in 
the  tinnier  half  of  the  seventeenth  century),  de- 
termines the  sense  of  the  antecedent  verb  to  the 
idea  of  begimiiwj. 

The  father  of  Noali  must  not  be  confounded 
vvitli  the  Lamecli  who  was  the  fouitli  in  descent 
.'r.im  Cain.  Tliere  is  another  instance  of  the 
same  name  in  each  line,  Knoch  ;  but  the  perioils 
of  each  of  the  two  couples  must  have  been  very 
dill'erent,  though  we  cannot  exactly  compare 
them,  for  the  hi-tory  does  not  give  the  years  of 
life  in  tlie  line  of  Cain.  The  two  Lamechs,  how- 
ever, have  one  remarkable  circiunstance  in  com- 
mon ;  to  eacli  of  them  a  Iragnient  of  inartiticial 
poetry  is  attached  as  his  own  composition.  That 
of  the  Cainitic  Lamech  is  in  Gen.  iv.  23.  21. 
That  of  the  Sethlte  now  conies  before  us  iu  cli.  v.  • 
2^  29  : — '  Lamech  lived  lb2  years,  and  tiien 
begat  a  son,  and  he  called  his  name  Noah, 
saying. 

This  siliall  comfort  ug 
From  our  labour, 


And  from  the  sorrowful  toils  of  our  bao'lSi 

From  the  ground. 

Which  Jehovah  hath  cursed.' 
The  allusion  is  undoubtedly  to  the  penal  conse- 
quences of  the  fall  in  eaifhly  toils  and  sufl'erings, 
and  to  the  hope  of  u  Deiiveier  excited  l)y  the 
promise  made  to  Kve.  Tl:at  this  expectation  was 
groinided  upon  a  divine  communication  we  infer 
fiom  the  importance  attached  to  it,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  its  expression.  See  this  subject  well 
argued  in  Bishoj)  Sherlock's  Use  and  Intent  of 
J'roj/lieci/,  Disc.  iv. 

'I  hat  the  conduct  of  Noah  corresponded  to  the 
faith  and  liope  of  his  father  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt.  The  brevity  of  the  hist.ny  sati>ties  not 
human  curiosity.  He  was  horn  six  hundreil  years 
befoie  the  Deluge.  We  may  reasonably  snjipose 
that  through  that  peiiod  he  maintained  the  cha- 
racter given  of  him  : — '  Noah  found  favour  in 
the  eyes  c  f  the  Lord.  Noah  was  a  just  man,  and 
perfect  in  his  generations.  Noah  walked  with 
God  '  (ch.  vi.  S,  9).  These  words  declare  his 
p'ety,  sincerity,  and  integrity,  that  he  mainlaineil 
habitual  conmiunion  with  the  Father  of  Mercies, 
by  the  exercises  of  devotion,  and  that  he  was  an 
inspiied  instrument  of  conveying  tlie  will  of  G.d 
to  mankind.  The  wickeJness  of  the  human  race 
hail  long  called  upon  the  wisdom  and  justice 
of  God  for  some  signal  display  of  his  displeasure, 
as  a  nteasme  of  righteous  government  an<l  an 
examjile  to  fntme  ages.  For  a  hing  time,  pro- 
bably many  centuries,  the  better  part  of  men,  the 
descendants  of  Sefli,  had  kept  tliemselves  from 
society  with  the  families  of  the  Cainite  race. 
The  former  class  had  become  designated  as  '  tlie 
sons  of  (iod,'  faithful  and  obedient:  the  latter 
were  called  bv  a  term  evidently  designoil  to  t\nm 
An  appellation  of  the  contrary  import,  '  daughters 
of  men,'  of  impious  and  licentious  men.  'i'hese 
women  jiosse.ssed  beauty  and  blandishments,  by 
which  they  won  the  affections  of  unwary  men, 
and  intermarriages  upon  a  great  scale  took  place. 
As  is  usual  in  such  alliances,  the  worse  ]<art 
gained  the  ascendancy.  The  olVsj  ring  became 
more  depraved  than  the  parents,  and  a  universal 
corruption  of  minds  and  morals  took  jilace. 
Many  of  them    became   '  giants,  the  mighty  men 

of  old,  men  of  renown  '  (Qv&3  nephilini) 
apostates  (as  the  word  im])lies),  heroes,  warriors, 
plunderers,  'filling  the  earth  with  violence.'  Ciod 
mercifully  afforded  a  respite  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  (ch.  vi.  3  ;  1  Pet.  iii.  20;  2  Pet.  ii. 
5),  during  which  Noah  so'Jgrat  to  work  salutary 
imj)iessions  upon  their  minds,  and  to  bring  tiieir. 
to  repentance.  Thus  he  ivas  '  a  ])reiclier  of 
righteousness,'  exercising  faith  in  the  testimony 
of  God,  moved  with  lioly  reverence,  obeying  the 
divine  commands,  and,  by  the  contrast  of  his 
conduct,  condemning  the  world  (Heb.  xi.  7) : 
and  probably  he  had  during  a  long  previous 
period  laboured  in  that  benevolent  and  pious 
work. 

At  last  the  tlueatening  was  ful.'illed.  All 
human  kind  perished  in  the  waters,  except  this 
eminently  favoured  and  lighteous  man,  with  his 
three  sons  (boin  about  a  hundred  years  befoie) 
and  the  foo.r  wives  [Dki.uge]. 

At  tlie  a|ipoinied  time  this  terrible  state  of  the 
earth  ceased,  and  a  new. surface  Wiis  i  is^closed  foi 
the   occupation   and    industry    of  the  delivef 
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family.  In  seme  places  that  surface  would  be 
wash«l  bare  lo  the  naked  rock,  in  otliers  sand 
would  be  (lepcsited,  vvliicli  would  be  ^ong  uncul- 
tivable  ;  but  by  far  the  lart^er  portion  would  ()e 
covered  with  rich  soil.  With  agriculture  and  its 
allied  arts  the  antedihnians  must  have  been  well 
acquainted  [Adam].  Tiie  lour  men,  in  the  vigour 
of  their  mental  laculties  and  bodily  strength,  ac- 
cording to  the  tlien  existing  scale  of  liuniiui  life, 
would  be  at  no  loss  for  the  profitable  a)iplication 
of  their  ])owers.  Immediately  after  the  desolating 
judgment  the  merciful  Jehovah  gave  'intimations 
of  his  accei)tance  of  the  sacrifice  and  tiianks- 
givings  of  Noah  and  his  family,  and  of  his  gra- 
cious purposes  revealed  in  the  I'orm  of  a  solemn 
covenant  for  tlie  continual  iienelit  of  them  and 
their  posterity.  The  beautiful  phenomenon  of 
tlie  rainbow  was  put  to  a  new  and  significant  use. 
As  infa!lil)ly  certain  as  is  the  production  of  a 
rainbow  under  ceitain  conditions  of  the  atmo- 
spheie,  so  certain  and  sure  of  fulfilment  are  the 
pronuses  of  Jehovah.  The  act  of  grace  is  an- 
nounced in  the  condescending  language  wliich 
was  best  adapted  to  the  earliest  condition  of 
human  .tlionght  [Anthuopomokphism].  'The 
Lord  smellfd  a  sweet  oilour;  and  the  Lord  said 
to  his  heart,  1  will  not  aihl  lo  inllict  a  malediction 
further  uiion  t!ie  ground  on  account  of  man'  (Gen. 
viii.  21).  'Tliat(dd  curse,'  says  Bishop  Sherlock, 
'  was  fully  executed  and  accomjjlished  in  the 
flood.  In  consequence  of  winch  discharge  from 
the  curse  a  new  blessing  is  immediately  pro- 
nounced u]K)n  the  eartir  (Use  and  Int.  p.  b9). 
Noali  and  iiis  children  would  labour  the  more 
assiduously  from  the  consolation  and  lio[)e  tlius 
inspired.  Accordingly,  in  a  subsequent  jiart  of 
the  narrative,  we  read,  '  And  Noaii  began,  a  man 
of  the  ground'  (ch.  ix.  20),  i.  e,  set  diligently  to 
his  welcome  labour,  tlie  sorrow  being  mitigated, 
the  prosjiect  encouraging,  and  tiie  assurance  of 
success  given  l)y  divine  ])romise.  The  simple 
))hrase  comprehends  the  continuity  ol* action,  tiie 
formation  and  prosecution  of  habit.  It  is  added, 
'  And  he  planted  a  vi.neyard.'  Dr.  Dereser  thinks 
that  tne  two  memliers  of  the  sentence  should  be 
connected,  jtroducing  this  translation,  '  And  Noah, 
in  his  field-work,  commenced  llie  planting  of  a 
\ineyard.'  The  narrative  makes  it  evident  that 
tlie  occurrence  next  menfioiied,'tlie  invention  of 
vine-making,  must  have  been  some  years  after 
die  cessation  of  the  flood  ;  for  not  Ham  himself, 
but  Canaan  his  son,  is  the  first  and  emphatic  ob- 
ject of  the  jirophetic  curse.  We  cannot  with 
reason  assume  less  than  (ifteeii  or  eiglileen  years. 
We  are  thus  led  to  the  idea  (iiat  agricultural 
processes  weie  improved,  and  produce  augmented 
in  variety  and  in  quality.  Tlie  vine  had  existed 
before  the  flood,  and  Noah  could  nut  lie  unac- 
quainted with  it  ;  l.'ut  not  till  now  iiad  grapes 
been  grown  of  such  size,  sweetness,  and  abun- 
dance of  juice,  as  to  strike  out  the  thought  of 
expressing  that  juice,  and  reserving  it  in  a  vessel 
for  future  use.  Noah,  we  think  ir  probable,  knew 
not  that,  in  a  few  days,  it  would  ferment  and  ac- 
quire new  and  sni prising  jiropeities.  Innocently 
and  without  suspicion  he  drank  of  the  alluring 
beverage,  as  if  it  had  liecn  water  fiom  the  sjiring. 
Tiie  consequence  is  lecorded  in  the  characteristic 
simplicity  of  style  which  affirms  neitiier  censure 
nor  apoh)!/y.  We  regard  tiiat  coiisequen<',e  as 
not   a    sinful   intoxication,   both  from   what   w;is 


probably  the  occasional  cause,  and  from  the  im- 
mediate agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  commnni- 
eating  prophecy.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  not  an 
impregnalile  ground;  for  liad  men  might  receive 
gifts  of  iii<pi^tion,  as  Balaam  and  Judas;  but 
Noah  was  eminently  a  righteous  and  jierfcct 
man.  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  miratulous 
induence  of  God  should  be  granted  in  immediate 
contiguity  with  a  sinful  action. 

That:  ])rophetic  denunciation  is  thelast  recorded 
fact  of  the  life  of  Noah,  though  he  lived  through 
the  subsequent  jieriod  of  3.50  years.  It  is  a  pro- 
jiliecy  of  the  most  remarkable  character,  having 
been  delivered  in  the  inl'ancy  of  mankind;  in  its 
undenialile  fulfilment  reaching  tl'.rough  more 
than  4000  years  down  to  our  own  time;  and 
being  even  iimv  in  a  visible  course  of  fnllilnient. 
It  seems  more  strictly  correct  in  jihllology,  and 
more  in  accordance  with  fact,  to  render  it  as  a 
})ropliecy,  than  as  jirecatory  of  malediction  and 
blessing.     We  give  it,in  the  closest  version. 

'  Accursed  Canaan  I 
A  slave  of  slaves  he  will  be  to  his  brethren. 
Blessed  Jehovah,  (Jod  of  Sheni ! 
And  Canaan  will  be  slave  to  him, 
God  will  make  Ja]jheth  to  spread  abroad, 
And  he  will  inhabit  the  tents  of  Sliem, 
And  Canaan  will  be  slave  to  him.' 

The  first  part  of  this  prediction  implies  that,  in 
some  way,  the  conduct  of  Canaan  was  more  of- 
fensive than  even  that  of  his  father  Ham.  The 
English  reader  will  ]jerceive  the  peculiar  allusion 
or  alliteration  of  the  third  member,  when  he  is  in- 
formed that  the  name  .Taphetli  comes  from  a  verb, 
the  radical  idea  of  which  is  opening,  widening, 
expansion.  In  two  ways  one  might  imitate  it ;  by 
translating  both  the  words,  or  liy  coining  a  verb  ; 
thus,  1,  God  will  enlarge  the  enlarger;  or,  2, 
God  will  japhethize  Japheth.  The  whole  para- 
graph, short  as  it  is,  contains  n  germ  which,  like 
the  acorn  to  the  -oak,  comprelienils  the  spirit  of 
the  respective  liistories  of  the  three  gieat  branches 
of  mankind.  The  next  chapter  presents  to  us 
the  incipient  unlolding  of  the  ])rophecy.  See  tlie 
article  Nations,  Dispersion  of. 

'Godwin  give  to  Ja])iieth  an  abundant  pos- 
terity, which  will  tpread  itsell'  into  difiereiit  re- 
gions, and  will  dwell  among  the  jiosterity  (;f 
Shem  ;  and  Canaan's  posterity  will  be  couqielhd 
to  be  slaves  to  that  of  Jajiheth.  The  following 
chapter  shows  !iow  this  prophecy  has  been  fullille,!. 
The  descendants  of  Japheth  peojiled  Europe,  the 
northern  jiarts  of  Asia,  Asia  Minor,  Media,  llieria, 
Armenia,  the  countries  between  the  Bla-ck  Sea 
and  the  Caspian,  Great  Tarlary,  India,  China, 
the  Eiirojie.in  settlements  in  America,  and  pro- 
bably America  itself.  They  also  inhabit  in  part 
the  more  sonlheily  parts  of  Asia,  mingling  I'reely 
with  the  posterity  of  Shem,  who  chielly  peojiled 
those  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  Africa,  wliich 
was  jieopleil  liy  the  descendants  of  Canaan  and 
[other  sous  of]  Ham,  was  conquered  and  lironglit 
under  the  yoke  by  the  Romans,  descendants  ot 
Japheth  '  [This  applies  only  to  the  Carthaginians 
and  settlers  in  other  districts  along  the  north 
coast  of  Africa,  which  had  been  ])eopled  by  tiie 
Pho'iiicians  and  other  Canaanitish  tribes.  We 
have  not  the  bhadow  of  authority  for  deriving  the 
negro  tribes,  or  any  of  the  nations  of  Medial  and 
South  Africa,  from  Canaan.]      '  ]>own  to  our  OWA 
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times  Africa  has  hcen  to  all  other  nations  tlie 
source  of  the  suj^jly  of  shives"  fDereser,  in  the 
Roman  Catiiolic  Germ.  Trunsi,.  nf  tlie  Bible,  liy 
him,  Bvenlano,  and  Scliulz,  17  vols.  Fiancf. 
1820-1833)  :  an  excellent  version,  made  from 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

It  is  an  old  tradition  of  the  Rabbinical  Jews, 
on  which  they  lay  great  stress,  tliat  at  this  j'lnc- 
ture  Noah  delivered  to  his  children  seven  ])re- 
cepts,  to  be  enjoined  upon  all  tlieir  descendants. 
Tliese  prohiliit,  1.  idolatry;  2,  irreverence  to  the 
Deity;  3,  hoiriicide  ;  1,  imchastity ;  .5,  fraud  and 
jilundering;  the  6tii  enjoins  government  and  obe- 
tllence;  and  the  7tli  foibiils  to  eat  any  part  of  an 
animal  still  living.  Mr.  Sehieii  has  largely 
illustrated  tliese  jiiecepts,  and  regards  tliem  as  a 
concise  tablet  of  the  Law  of  Nature  (De  Jure 
Nat.  et  Gent,  juxta  DiscipUn.  Ebneorum),  u'iiicii 
excellent  worl<  of  900  pages  is  taken  up  in  com- 
menting upon  tliem.  Tiiougli  we  have  no  posi- 
tive evideirce  of  their  having  been  formally 
enjoined  b,y  the  great  jjatriarch,  we  can  have  no 
great  reason  for  rejecting  such  an  hypothesis. 

After  fliis  evtnt,  we  have  in  the  Scriptuie.s  no 
fi\rtlier  accomit  of  Noah,  than  that  'all  iiis  days 
were  nine  liundred  and  tifly  years  ;  and  he  died.' 
That  lie  had  no  more  children  is  evident  from  tlie 
nafuie  of  the  case,  notwitlistanding  the  antedilu- 
vian kuigevity,  from  flie  impossibility  of  his  iiav- 
ing  a  second  wife  without  horrid  incest,  wliich 
surely  no  man  of  sound  mind  can  imjiute  to  him, 
and  from  the  absence  of  the  constant  clause  ofch. 
v..  which  would  naturally  liave  come  alter  the 
28th  verse  of  ch.  ix.,  'and  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters.' Mr.  .Sliuckford  regards  this  al)sence  of  any 
mention  of  Noah,  as  'a  strong  intimation  that  lie 
neither  came  with  tlie  travellers  to  Sliinaar,  nor 
was  settled  in  Armenia  or  Mesopotamia,  or  any 
of  the  adjacent  countries.  He  was  alive  a  great 
.vhile  after  the  confusion  of  Baliel,  for  he  lived  350 
years  after  tlie  flood;  and  surely,  if  he  had  come 
to  Babel,  or  lived  in  anj'oftlie  nations  into  wliicli 
m<inkiiid  were  ilisperseil  from  thence,  a  person  of 
siuth  eminence  could  not  at  once  sink  to  notiiing, 
and  be  no  moie  mentioned  than  if  he  had  not  been 
at  all  '  (^Connect,  i.  99)  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  argument  from  silence,  however  strong  it 
may  a))])ear  in  this  case,  is  not  decisive.  The 
narratives  oi' the  Bilile  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by 
tiie  common  and  just  rules  of  writing  history. 
Those  narratives  are  not,  ])roper]y  S};eaking,  a 
iiistor}-,  but  are  a  collection  of  sncli  anecdotes  and 
detached  facts  as  the  Spirit  of  holiness  and  wisilom 
determined  to  be  the  most  practically  jiroper  for 
(he  religious  and  moral  instruction  of  all  soits  of 
men.  'i'he  Bible  was  written  for  children  and 
poor  peasants,  as  well  as  for  scholars  and  nhiloso- 
phers.  That  learned  and  judicious  author  su])- 
poses  that  Noah  migrated  far  into  the  East,  and 
that  the  Chinese  mean  no  otiier  than  iiim  wlfen 
^'leir  traditions  assign  Fold  as  their  first  king, 
laving  no  father,  i.  e.  none  recorded  in  their 
legends  ;  to  whom  also  they  attribute  several  ac- 
tions and  circumstances  which  ajipear  to  be  derived 
by  disguisement  from  the  real  facts  recorded  in 
our  sacred  book  of  Genesis.  One  in  particular 
is  in  connection  with'  a  universal  deluge ;  and 
this  is  rR:;iitioned  also  by  Sir  William  .Tones,  who 
»ays,  '  the  great  progenitor  of  the  Chinese  is  named 
by  them  Fohi,'  and  that  'the  eailiis  being  wludly 
ctrcroJ  with  water  just  preceded   the  appearance 


of  Fohi  on  the  mountains  of  Chin'  (^Works.*\\\. 
151-5).  11;  may  be  very  ralioiiatly  conceived  that 
Noah  remained  li'ng  in  the  neighbourhood  of  iiig 
descent  from  the  ark  ;  and  that,  at  last,  weighty 
.  reasons  might  induce  iiini,  with  a  snllicieiit  num- 
ber of  associates,  graiiilcbildien  and  great-grand- 
children, who  woulil  be  Ixirn  in  some  SO  or  lOO 
years,  to  migrate  far  to  the  East. 

Sir  William  .lones,  also,  is  evidently  ioclined 
to  think  the  seventh  iMenu  of  the  Hindoos,  con- 
nected in  their  ancient  books  with  n.  univer.sal 
deluge,  to  lie  no  other  than  a  legendary  repiesent- 
ation  of  Noah.  The  very  name  is,  indeed,  i(h'n- 
tical,  Me  Nuh.  the  M  being  a  common  Oiiental 
prefix,  and  Nuh  is  Noaii  without  the  jioints. 

As  the  Hood  aiVetled  ecpially  the  common  an- 
cestry of  inankind,  all  nations  that  liave  not  sunk 
into  the  lowest  barbarism  would  be  likely  to  jire- 
serve  the  memory  of  the  chief  person  coniu-cted 
with  it;  and  it  would  be  a  natural  fallacy  that 
every  jieople  should  attach  to  itself  a  prijicipal 
interest  in  that  catastiojihe,  .ind  regard  that  ciiiet 
person  as  the  founder  of  their  own  nation  and  be- 
longitig  to  their  own  locality.  Hence  we  can 
well  account  for. tlie  traditions  of  so  many  iieoiiles 
upon  this  capital  fact  of  ancient  history,  and  the 
chief  person  in  it; — the  Xisuthrus  of  the  Chal- 
daeans,  with  whom  is  associated  a  remarkable  num- 
ber of  jirecise  circumstances,  corresponding  to  the 
Mosaic  narrative  (Alex.  Polyhist.  in  the  Ckronide 
of  Eiacbiiis,  so  hap])ily  recovcied  by  Mr,  Zolirab, 
in  the  Armenian  version,  ami  ])ublislied  by  him 
in  1S18);  the  Phrygian  JS'oe  ol'  tlie  celebrated 
Alianiean  medal,  which,  besides  No.'ih  and  his 
wife  with  an  ark,  presents  a  raven,  and  a  dove  with 
an  olive-branch  in  its  mouth  iligiiri'd  in  Bryant's 
Anc.  Mytli.  vol.  iii-);  the  Manes  of  lise  Lvdiaiis 
(Mr.  ^^  .  J.  Hamilton's  Asia  Miii.  iii.  3!^3,  [Na- 
tions, DisFKiisroN  Ol']  ;  the  Deucalion  of  tlie  .Sy- 
rians and  tlie  Greeks,  of  whose  deluge  the  account 
given  by  Lucian  is  a  copy  almost  exactly  circum- 
sUiiitial  of  that  m  the  botik  of  Genesis  (Dew  Syria; 
Luciani  0})p.  iii.  457,  ed.  Ueit/;  IJryaiit,  iii  28); 
the  many  coincidences  in  the  (ireek  mythology 
in  respect  of  Saturn,  .lanus,  and  Bacchus;  tfie 
traditions  of  the  aboriginal  Amei  icans,  as  statetl 
by  Clavigero,  in  his  lUstury  of  Mexico;  and 
many  others.  —  .F.  P.  S. 

N<  >B  pi  ;  Sept,  l^ofj.l3a),  a  city  of  Benjamin, 
ill  tlie  vicinity  of  Jeiusalem,  i^elonging  to  the 
priests,  and  where  the  tabernacle  was  stationed  in 
the  time  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxi.  2;  xxii.  9,  1 1.  19  ; 
Neh.  xi.  32;  Isa.  x.  3"2.  From  the  last  of  these 
texts  it  would  ajipear  that  .leriisalem  was  visible 
fioin  Nob,  which,  therefore,  tniist  ha\e  been  situ- 
ated Somewhere  upon  (he  ridge  of  the  Mount  of 
Oli\es,  north-east  of  the  ciiy.  Dr.  Robinson  stales 
that  he  diligently  sought  along  the  ridge  iiir 
some  traces  of  an  ancient  site,  which  might  be 
regarded  as  that  of  Nob,  but  without  the  slightest 
success  {I'libl.  Researcltes,  ii.  150). 

NOBLEMAN.  The  word  so  rendered  in 
John  i\;.  40  is  fiaotX'iKds,  which  is  somewhat 
various  in  signification.  It  may  mean:  1.  A 
rege  oriundus,  ilescendeil  from  a  king.  2. 
vTrrjpfTT]';  tov  ;Sa<T;.\f'.i)s,  one  belonging  to  the 
court.  3.  (TTpaTLccTTjs  fiacrtKeais,  a  soldier  of  the 
king,  in  which  latter  sense  it  otten  occurs  in 
Josephus.  The  second  signification  sseems,  how- 
evei-,  to  be  the  {prevalent  one;  and  t!;e  Greek  in- 
terpreters are  also  favourably  inclined  towajil*  it. 
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Miinler  fuuiid  it  likewise  in  inscri|itions.  Tlie 
Syriac  lias  here,  '  a  royal  servant  ;"  the  Etliiopic, 
'  a  royal  house-servant.'  This  jjerson  was,  tUere- 
fora,  pruljably  of  the  court  of  Herod  Anlipas,  who 
reigned  over  Galilee  and  Peiaea  (Tliuluck,  Com- 
mentar  zum  Johan.  iv.  40). 

NOD  ("113;  Sept.  Nai5),  the  land  to  which 
Cain  withdrew,  and  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
settled  (Gen.  iv.  1<>).  While  tlie  site  of  Paradise 
itsfir  remains  iindeti^rniiiied,  it  is  useless  to  seek  for 
that  of  the  land  ol"  Nod.  This  land,  wherever  it 
was,  could  riot  have  had  a  name  till  Cain  went  to 
it;  and  it  was  doulitless  called  Nod  (which 
signifies  flight,  icaiuleriiig),  from  the  circum- 
stance that  Cain  fled  to  it. 
NOPH   [MkjipuisJ. 

NOPHECH  (Tjab),  a  precious  stone,  named 
ill  Exod.  xxviii.  IS  ;  xxxix.  11;  Ezt-l'.  xxvii.  16; 
xxviii.  13;  in  all  whicii  jilaces  it  is  rendered 
'Emerald'  in  tlie  Authorised  Version.  The 
Sept.  and  Josephus  render  it  by  &vaQpa^.  or  car- 
huncle.  This  name,  denoting  a  live  coal,  the 
ancients  gave  to  several  glowing  red  stones  re- 
sendiling  live  coals  (a  similitudine  itjiiium  ap- 
pellati,  Pliii.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxii.  25;  comp.  Theo- 
jihrast.  De  Lapid.  18),  particularly  ruhies  and 
garnets.  The  most  valued  of  the  carbuncles  seems, 
however,  to  have  been  the  Oriental  garnet,  a  trans- 
parent red  stone,  with  a  violet  shade,  and  strong 
vitreous  lustre.  It  was  engraved  upon  (Tiieo- 
])lirast.,  31),  and  was  jirobably  nut  so  hard  as  the 
ruby,  which,  indeed,  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  of  the  ])recious  stones  of  a  red  colour,  but 
is  so  hard  that  it  cannot  easily  be  subjected  to  the 
graving-tool.  The  Hebrew  iiophech.  in  the  breast- 
pla'.e  of  die  high-jji  iest,  was  certainly  an  engraved 
»:one;  and  there  is  no  evidence  tliat  tlie  ancients 
could  engrave  the  ruby,  although  this  has  in  mo- 
dern times  been  accomplished.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  jiarticular  land  of  stone  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
•Aord  must  be  regarded  as  uncertain  (Rosen- 
mil\]er.  Biblical  Mineralof/y,  ]ip.  32,  33;  \\'iner's 
Real-xoorterbur.Ii,  art.  ♦  Eitelsieine  ;'  Braunius, 
De  Vest.  Sacerdot.  p.  523  ;  Bellermann,  Ueber 
die  Urim,  u.  Thummiin,  p.  43). 

NORTH  (flay;  Sept.  /3op^Ss;  Vulg.  Sep- 
tentrio,  &c.).  Tiie  Shemite,  in  sjieaking  of  the 
quarters  of  the  heavens  and  of  the  earth,  sii])poses 
his  face  turned  towanis  the  east,  so  that  the  east 
is  before  him,  the  west  behind,  \\>e  south  on  the 
iii;ht  hand,  and  the  north  on  the  left,  fleiice  the 
words  whicli  signify  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
signify  also  that  which  is -before,  behind,  on  the 
right  hand,  and  on  the  lelt.  ,  Thus  .\quila  venders 
the  wonls,  '  the  north  and  the  south'  (Ps.  Ixxxix. 
12),  $oppai/  Kol  St^idv,  the  'north  ami  the  right 
hand.'  The  Hebrew  word,  translated  noith,  occurs 
in  the  five  following  senses:  1.  It  denotes  a  quarter 
of  the  heavens;  2.  of  the  earth  ;  3.  aiioith  aspect 
or  direction ;  4.  it  is  the  conventional  name  for 
certain  countries  irrespectively  of  their  true  geo- 
graphical situation;  and,  5.  it  indicates  the  iinrth 
■wind.  1,  It  denotes  a  particular  quarter  of  the 
heavens ;  thus,  '  fair  weather  cometli  out  of  the 
north'  (.lob  xxxvii.  22);  literally,  'gold  cometh,' 
whicli  Gesenins  iinderstamls  figuratively,  as 
nK'aning  the  golden  splendour  (of  the  lirmament), 
and  compares  Zech.  iv.  12,  '  gold-<-(d(Hircd  oil.' 
The  Sept.  somowhat  favours  this  idea — ino  fiop^ia, 
V(<pi\  xi'V'^"-^"^*''^''-}  '  ''"^  "Joud  having  the  lustre 
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of  gold,'  which  perhaps  corres])onds  with  fhj 
XpvauiTvhs  alQrip.  the  gilded  aelher,H)r  sky  ol'ari  old 
Gieek  tragedian,  quoteil  by  Grotins.  The  same 
Hebrew  word  seems  used  jioelically  for  the" whole 
heaven  in  the  following  passage  :  '  He  stietchelh 
out  the  north  (literally  the  concealed,  dark  plice), 
(like  Tzphs  C'^cpov,  in  Homer)  over  the  empty  place' 
(Job  xxvi.  7  ;  .Sept.  tV  ovS(v).  Hence  the  niean» 
ing,  probably  is.  that  the  north  wind  clears  the 
sky  of  clouds  ;  which  agrees  with  the  fact  in  Pales- 
tine, to  which  Sidoniun  thus  alludes,  'The  north 
wind  driveth  away  rain'  (Prov.  xxv*.  23).  Homer 
styles  it  al9priyei/4Tr]s.  '  producing  clear  weather  ' 
(h.  XV.  171  ;  Od.  V.  2?6).  Josephus  calls 
it  aldpiuiTaTos,  '  that  wind  which  mcst  produces 
clear  weather'  ^.-intiq.  xv.  9.  6)  ;  and  Hesychius, 
fTTiSe'lioj,  or  'auspicious';  and  see  the  remarkable 
rendering  of  the  Sept.  in  Prov.  xxvii.  16.  In  the 
words,'  c(dd  weatljer  cometh  out  of  the  north' 
(Jol)  xxxvii.  9),  the  word  rendered  Inurth'  i» 
D'''1TD  mezarim,  whicli  Gesenius  understands  to 
mean  literally  '  the  scattering,'  and  to  be  a 
poetical  l»>rm  for  the  north  winds,  which  scatter 
the  clouils  and  bring  severe  colil.  He,  therefore, 
with  Cocceius  and  Schultens,  approves  of  Kim- 
clii's  rendering  of  the  ]ihrase  by  '  venti  Hantes  et 
dis]iergeiiles.'  By  some  a  northern  star  is  here 
understood:  the  Vulgate  has  for/to-MS  ;  the  Sept. 
UKpcuTripta  (])eiha])s  to  be  read  apKTwa  or  apKT 
ovpos);  while  others,  as  AlienEzra,  and  after 
him  iNIichael IS,  regard  Mezarim  in  this  text  as  the 
same  with  the  constellation  denoted  elsewhere  by 
niazzaroth  (Job  x»xviii.  22),  and  muzzaluth 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  5). 

The  word  pDV  occurs  also  in  the  same  sense  in 
the  following  passages:  '  the  wind  turnelh  abou' 
to  the  north'  (Eccles.  i.  6);  'a  whirlwind,  ou 
of  the  north"  (Ezek.  i.  4).  2.  It  means  a  quarts 
of  the  earth  (Ps.  cvii.^;  Isa.  xliii.  6;  Ezek.  i./ 
47;  xxxii.  30;  comp.  Luke  xiii.  29).  3.  1 
occurs  in  the  sense  of  a  northern  asj)ect  i.,i  I'iret 
tion,  &c. ;  thus,  '  lonking  north'  (I  Ki:.gs  7ii.  25  , 
1  Chron.  ix.  24;  Num.  xxxiv.7)'  on  '  the  nort  . 
side'  (Ps.  xlviii.  2;  Ezek.  viii.  H;  j.1.44  ;  com[> 
Rev.  xxi.  13).  4.  It  seems  lised  as  tlie  convet  - 
ti(mal  name  for  certain  c:<up'«-ieE,  iiresjiective'f 
of  their  true  geographica!  si*^jation,  namely.  Baby- 
lonia, Chalda?a,  Assyria,  and  Media,  wliich  £.re 
constantly  represented  as  being  to  the  north  of 
Juilxa,  though  some  of  them  lay  rather  to  die  east 
of  Palestine.  Thus  Assyria  is  called  the  north 
(Zep)i.ii.  13).  and  Babylonia  (Jer.  i.  14  ;  xlvi.6, 
JO,  2(»,  24  ;  Ezek.  xxvi!  7;  Judilh  xvi.  4).  The 
origin  of  this  use  of  the  word  is  sujijjosetl  to  lie 
found  in  the  I'act  that  the  kings  of  most  of  these 
countries,  avoiding  the  deseits,  used  to  invade 
Jnda?a  chielly  on  the  north  side,  by  way  of  Da- 
mascus anil  Syria.  Thus  also,  the  kings  of  the 
north  that  were  '  near,'  may  mean  the  l;)"jgs  of 
Syria,  and  '  those  that  are  afar  oil','  the  Hy jf  niaiis 
and  Bactrians.  &c.,  who  are  reckoued  iiy  Xeno- 
plion  among  the  peoples  that  weie  eubje'-.led  or 
op])ressed  by  the  king  of  Baby  lor.,  y/.id  jieihaps 
olhers  besides  of  the  iieighl)ou;inr  nitions  that 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  (lie  liabylonisli  yoke 
(Jer.  xxv.  26).  By  '  the  pri:ices  of  the  north' 
(Ezek.  xxxii.  30),  some  uiderstand  the  Tyriant 
and  their  allies  (cli.  xxvi.  IC),  joined  here  with 
the  Zidonians,  their  neighbours.  'The  families  u' 
the  north"  J^Jer.  i.  1  J)  aie  inferior  kings,  who  wer« 
allies  or  tributaries   to    the  Babylonian  empirt 
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(comp.  xxxiv.  1  ;  !.  41  ;  ii.  27).  'Tlie  fiimilies 
of  the  iiorlli'  (Jer.  xxv.  9)  may  mean  a  still  in- 
("erior  class  ul'  peo])lt'.  or  i-iations  (lepeiuiciit  (in 
babylon.  5.  The  Hebiew  word  is  ajjplied  to  the 
uoilli  wind.  In  Pruv.  xxvii.  Ki,  tlie  inipossiljilily 
of  concealing  )lie  qualities  of  a  contentious  wife, 
is  illustrated  l)y  comparinj;  it  to  an  attemjrf  to 
hind  the  north  wind,  mT|E3V-  Tlie  invocation 
orS.ilomon(Cai)t.  iv.  l(i),  'Awake,  oh  norili,  and 
come,  thou  sontii,  blow  np'jii  my  garden  that  llie 
spices  may  How  out.'  ind  whicii  has  occasioned 
mnch  perjjleNity  to  il  nslrators,  seems  well  ex- 
plained by  Kosenniiiller,  as  simply  alliidini^  to 
the  elVect  of  winds  from  opposite  quarters,  in  dis- 
persing the  IVagrance  of  aromatic  shrubs  (ver.  13, 
1  Ij  far  and  wide,  in  all  directions.  A  thie  de- 
scription of  the  ell'ectsof  the  north  wmd,  in  winter, 
occurs  in  Ecclus.  \liii.  20  ;  which  truly  a^'rees 
with  the  '  honifer  Uoreas"  of  Ovid  (Met.  i.  G5), 
and  in  which  reference  is  made  to  tlie  coincident 
etlects  of  the  north  wind  and  of  (ire  (v.  21  ;  comp. 
V.  3,  4),  like  the  '  Borea;  penetrabile  frijjjus  ailurit' 
of  Virgil  {Georg.  \.  93);  or  Milton's  description, 

'  The  ])archinif  air 

Burns  fierce,  and  cold  performs  the  ellVcts  of  fire.' 
I'ardflise  Lost,  ii.  595. 
Jose])lnis  states  that  tli^  north  wind  in  theneii^h- 
l)omhood  of  .To]ipa  was  called  by  those  who  sailed 
there  Me\a/j.$6pfios.  '  the  black  north  wind.'  and 
certainly  his  description  of  its  etlects,  on  one 
occasion,  oil'  that  coast,  is  apfjalling  (Z>e  Bell 
Jud.  iii.  9.  3).— J.  Y.  I). 

NOSK-JKVVEL  1  Women]. 

NOX'ICE,  or  Neophyte  (yie6(pvroi),  one 
newly  converted  (literally  7ieicJy  planled),  not 
yet  matured  in  Christian  experience  ( I  Tim.  iii.  6). 
The  ancient  Greek  inter])reters  evnlain  it  by  'new- 
biiptised,  vio^diTTicTTOS,  '  proselyte,"  tt^oiTtJa.i'Tos, 
iSiC.  The  word  continued  to  lie  in  use  in  the  early 
church  ;  l)iir  it  gradually  acquired  a  meaning 
soineivhat  dilVcrent  from  that  whicli  it  bore  imder 
the  Apostles,  when  'newly  converted' ami  'newly 
i)aptised'  described,  in  fact,  the  same  condition, 
the  coinerted  being  at  once  l>iij)ti.sed.  For  when, 
in  subsequent  ye.us,  the  chinch  felt  it  ]irudeiit  to 
put  coinerts  under  a  course  of  insiruction  before 
admitting  them  to  baptism  and  the  full  jirivi- 
leges  of  Christian  brotherhood,  the  term  'Ne6<pvrot, 
Kovitii,  Novice.s,  was  sonietimes  applied  to  them, 
altliough  moie  usually  distinguished  by  tlie  ge- 
nera! term  of  Catechumens. 

NUMBERS  is  the  appellation  given  to  the 
fiiurtli  book  of  Moses,  whicli  in  the  Sejituagint 
is  called  'hpidfxoi.  ami  in  the  Hebrew  canon 
"13T02  be-niidbar,  '  in  the  desert.' 

Contents. — This  book  embraces  more  espe- 
cially the  continuation  of  the  Sinaitic  legislation, 
them  ircli  through  the  wilderness,  the  rejection  of  a 
whole  generation,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
conquest  o\'  Canaan.  Thus  we  see  that  il  treats 
on  very  ditleient  subjects,  and  on  this  aicounl  it 
has  frequently  been  attempted  to  resohe  it  into 
leparate  I'lagments  and  documents  and  to  ie]iie- 
»ent  it  as  being  comjiosed  of  the  most  hetenigene- 
3US  materials.  We  will  endeavour  to  refute  this 
opinion,  by  turiiisiiing  an  accurate  survey  of  its 
contnts,  and  by  describing  the  internal  connec- 
tion of  its  component  paits,  so  that  the  organisa- 
tion of  the  iiook  mav  lie  clearly  nnilersfiHiil. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  lii.v  having  been 
Willed    in    the   jiieceding  liooks,  that  of  Numbers 


comnieiices  with  the  arran^'einonfs  reqnisitf  for 
iireserving  good  order  in  the  camp  of  the  Isr  elites. 
The  peo])le  are  numbered  for  the  exjiiess  jiurposs 
of  sejiarating  the  Leviles  frcm  those  Isiaeliles  who 
had  to  bear  arms,  and  of  thus  infiiHbicing  into 
practice  the  law  concerning  the  liisf-born,  for 
whom  the  tribe  of  T..evi  became  a  substitute. 
For  this  reason  the  people  are  not  merely 
numbered,  but  also  classed  according  to  their 
descent;  the  oider  which  each  tribe  sliould 
occupy  in  the  camp  is  delined  ;  and  the  Levites 
are  introduced  into  their  respective  functions 
(ch.  i.-iv.). 

The  camp,  having  been  consecrated,  was  to  be 
kept  pure  according  to  the  law  of  Levitical 
cleansings  ;  coiiseqnenlly  all  persons  were  ex- 
cluded from  it  who  weie  alllicted  with  le]irosy, 
who  had  become  unclean  by  a  ilux,  and  who  had 
touched  a  corpse  (ch.  v.  1  4). 

Thus,  after  civil  and  sacerdotal  life  had  been 
br.uight  into  a  definite  form,  other  laws  based  ujion 
this  form  came  info  force,  especially  those  laws 
which  regulated  the  authoiilyuf  (he  jiiiests  in 
civil  afi'airs  (ch.  V.  5  ;  vi.  27).  These  regulations 
conclude  with  the  beautiful  foim  of  benediction 
which  indicates  the  blessing  to  be  expected  from 
the  true  observance  of  the  jireceding  directions. 
The  people  are  imjirosed  with  this  fact ;  the  hearts 
of  the  Israelites  are  willing  to  oiler  the  required 
gilts,  and  to  entrust  them  to  the  Levites. 

Jehovah  is  faithful  to  his  iiioniise,  and  glori- 
ousl'y  reveals  himself  to  his  people  (ch.  vii.). 
Before  the  T.*vites  enter  upon  the  discharge  of 
their  sacred  functions,  the  law  concerning  t!i» 
lamps  to  be  lighted  in  the  sanctnavy  is  signifi 
cantly  repeated  (ch.  viii.).  These  lamps  sym 
boli/e  the  communication  of  the  Holy  Spiri' 
and  bring  to  the  recollection  of  the  nation  tb 
blessings  of  theocracy  to  lie  derived  from  setting; 
a]iart  the  tribe  of  Levi,  which  had  recently  been 
sejiarated  from  the  rest  of  the  pei.jile. 

Then  follows  a  description  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Passover,  jirepaiafoiy  to  the  depuitine  of 
the  people  fiom  Mount  .Sinai  (ch.  ix.  1-14). 
Some  regulations  aie  C(;niiectpd  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Passover,  and  the  whole  miraculous 
guidance  of  the  people  is  described  (ch.  ix.  l.i-x.). 

Tlius  the  entrance  of  Israel  into  the  Holy  Land 
seemed  to  be  fully  prejiaied;  and  it  was  of  great 
imjiortance  to  sImw  how  they  were  ]»ievented 
from  entering  it.  Accurate  iletails  are  therel'ore 
given  of  the  .spirit  which  pervaded  the  nation; 
a  spirit  which,  in  sjiite  of  the  forbearance  of  God, 
manifested  itself  in  daiing  rebellions  against  the 
tlivine  autli:iiity  (ch.  xi.  and  xii.). 

Now  comes  the  turning  i  oiut  of  the  history. 
Everything  seems  externally  prepared  for  the 
conquest  of  the  country,  when  it  ap])e,tr3  that  tlie 
nation  are  not  yet  internally  fipe  for  the  jierform- 
ance  of  so  impoitant  an  act  (ch.  xiii.,  xiv.). 

In  immediaie  connection  with  this  are  some 
laws  which  were  given  in  the  desert  ;  the  iu- 
tentioii  of  which  w.is  to  lecal  to  the  lecoUectiftn  of 
the  rejected  race,  which  had  been  justly  con- 
demned to  sufi'er  severe  jinnishment,  that  never- 
theless they  had  not  ceased  to  be  the  ])eoiile  of  the 
Covenant,  an<i  the  ile)iosifaiy  of  divine  revelation 
(comp  ch.  XV.  2,  13-16,  22,  23.  37,  sfj.J.  In 
this  lespect  the  facts  mentionetl  In  ch.  xv.  32-36 
and  ch  Nvi.  are  al.so  of  great  importance.  They 
show    on  the  one  hand,  Ihe   ;ont  iniiaiice  of  an  evii 
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disposit.on   in    tlie  ])e()ple,  and,  on  the  oflier,  the 
majesty  of  (iod  watcliing  over  his  holy  Liw. 

The  coiilenf«  of  cli.  xv.-xix.  are  of  a  similar 
character.  The  facts  tliere  recorded  relate  to  a 
period  of  thirty-eight  years.  The  conciseness 
wilh  which  tliey  are  stated  sif^nilicantly  indicates 
tiie  strictly  lei^al  and  theocratical  principles  of 
t'oe  Mosaical  legislation.  'I'he  period  of  Israel'is 
rejection  is  chaiac^terized  by  tiie  circumstance, 
tliiil  the  historian  is  almost  silent  respecting,'  if, 
as  being  a  period  not  strictly  helongin,:^  to  Iheo- 
cr.itical  history.  During  this  period  the  striking 
deeds  of  God,  his  miracles  and  sig  is,  the  more 
promiueut  o[)erations  of  iiis  grace,'  and  iiis  pe- 
culiar blessings,  cease.  The  rejection  of  the 
nation  consisted  in  this  suspension  of  the  divine 
o[»eiations.  During  tliis  period  God,  as  it  were, 
ignoreil  his  ]ieople.  Consequently,  the  iiistorian 
also  almost  ignores  the  lebelllous  race.  But  the 
jieiiod  in  wiiich  the  divine  promises  were  to  be 
fulfilled  again  forms  a  prominent  portion  of  the 
history.  The  terndnation  of  the  penal  period 
is  the  connncncement  of  the  most  important 
era  in  the  Mosaical  history.  It  brings  the 
legislation  to  a  splendid  conclusion.  The  most 
glorious  facts  here  follow  each  other  in  close 
succe-sion  ;  facts  which  were  intende<l  clearly  to 
demonstrate  that  the  chosen  ]ieo))le  entered  info 
the  land  of  pnimisi',  not  by  their  own  power  and 
ir.iglit,  but  that  this  latiil  was  given  into  their 
hands  (>y  the  God  of  ]iromise. 

Miriam  was  already  dead  ;  and  the  forty  years 
of  wandering  in  the  wilderness  were  accom- 
plished. Israel  was  again  in  sight  of  the  H(dy 
Land  on  the  borders  <if  Etloni.  Then  Moses  and 
Aaron  also  sinned  ;  soon  after,  Aaron  died,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Kleazar.  Israel  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  the  iting  of  Kih)m  to  obtain  )iermis- 
siiin  to  pass  through  his  territory,  but  was  haugh- 
tily re!nsed  (ch.  xx.).  Everything  seemed  to 
be  i)repare<l  by  |i!eceding  events  already  re- 
corded. The  dying  olf  of  the  real  emigrants 
from  I'^gypt  might  be  exjjected,  after  the  divine 
decree  that  this  sliould  come  to  pass,  had  been 
mentioned  ;  the  uidielief  of  Moses  arose  from 
the  pio'jacied  duiatiuu  of  the  time  of  punish- 
ment, wliich  at  length  6i()l<e  his  courage:  llie 
spirit  of  I'Mom  arose  in  overbe.iruig  anirnositv, 
Ijecause  it  seemeil  that  Jehovaii  had  foisaken  his 
l.eople.  It  was  appointed  that  Isiael  sliould  un- 
dergo all  this  in  order  that  they  might  grow  strong 
in  the  Lord.  Tiieir  strength  was  soon  proved 
against  Arad.  They  vowed  to. devote  all  the 
cities  ol"  the  Canaaiiites  to  Jeliovah,  who  gave 
them  the  victory.  Tliey  were  tlirecied  to  avoid 
the  boundaries  of  Edom,  <i.nd  to  have  (yana.ni 
alotie  in  view.  The  jieople  muimuied,  and  tiie 
gignlticant  gyndio]  oi'  the  serpent  was  eiecfed 
Itel'ore  them,  retinnding  tiiem  of  their  anc  ent 
sin.  and  !inw  it  had  been  he.i'ed  and  over- 
come liy  Jeiiovah.  In  all  liiis  Israel  is  con- 
stajitly  diiec^ted  to  Canaan.  They  manh  cou- 
rageously to  the  boundaries  ol'  the  Amoiifes, 
singing  praiaes  to  Jelutvah.  and,  bv  the  powei' 
of  the  Lonl,  defeat  the  kings  of  He^hlion  and 
IJashan  (ch.  xxi.). 

In  the  plains  of  Moab  still  greaier  glory 
awaits  the  cliosen  ])eople.  The  pagan  prophet 
of  Mesopotamia,  bei-og  hiied  Ijy  the  king  of  the 
M<ial)ites,  is  ovi.'i  pciweied  l»y  .felioiali,  so  that  he 
is  compelled    to   bless  Israel    instead   of  cursing 


them ;  and  also  directs  them  to  the  ancient  bifs* 
ings  granted  to  the  patriarchs.  The  bitterest 
enemies  of  the  theocracy  are  here  mi,st  deerdy 
humljled,  being  themselves  compelleil  to  con- 
tribute to  the  glory  of  Jehovjih  (ch.  xxii.-xxiv.). 
Not  the  God,  but  the  })eople  of  Israel,  were  dis- 
honoured through  the  devices  of  Balaam. 

Tiie  subsequent  account  concerning  the  idolatry 
into  which  the  people  were  led,  forms  a  striking 
cotitrast  with  the  i)receding  chajilers,  and  evinces 
the  impotence  of  the  Israelites,  whose  fiist  attack, 
therefore,  was  to  l)e  directed  against  their  seducers. 
This  was  to  be  the  begiinnng  of  the  conquest  of 
Canaan,  which  was  essentially  a  combat  against 
idolatry,  and  the  victory  of  the  kingdom  ol  God 
over  ]iaganism.  The  conquered  country  was 
granted  to  se]iarate  tribes,  and  for  this  purpose  the 
peojile  were  once  more  nundjered,  and  Joshua 
appointed  tlieir  leatler. 

Jehovah  reserves  his  own  rights  in  the  distri 
bution  of  the  ct)untry,  and  Israel  is  directed  not 
to  forget  the  sacrilices  to  the  Jjord,  the  sabbaths, 
festivals,  and  vows:  the  ortlinances  concerning 
which  are  here  briefly  repeated,  inculcated,  and 
com])leted. 

The  people  shall  certainly  gain  the  victory, 
hut  oidy  in  strict  coniniunioii  witii  Jehovah. 
Thus  begins  the  condiat  against  Midian,  accord- 
ing to  the  diiections  of  tiie  law,  and  formiwg  as 
it  were  a  ])rototy|ie  of  tlie  later  coad)ats  of  Israel 
against  pagan"  ]iowers  (ch.  xxv.-xxxi.). 

This  was  the  last  external  work  of  Moses.. 
Henceforth  his  eye  is  directed  only  to  the  internal 
alVairs  of  his  people.  An  entrance  has  l)een 
eH'ecteil  into  the  country,  and  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory is  divided  among  two  tribes  and  a  half- 
tribe  (ch.  xxxii.). 

Mo>es  leminds  the  jieople  of  Jehovah's  gidd- 
ance  in  the  wilderness,  and  of  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  whole  land  was  to  lie  conquered.  He 
commands  the  destiuction  ol'  tlie  Canaatntes  and 
of  their  idolatry.  He  appoints  to  what  extent 
the  land  is  to  be  conqueieil,  and  in  what  manner 
it  should  be  divided  ;  also  the  towns  to  be  granted 
to  the  Levites,  anil  the  cities  of  refuge.  He 
establishes  also  the  statute,  which  was  of  great 
inipoitance  lor  the  pieservation  of  landed  pro- 
perty, that  un  heiress  shouhl  many  only  within 
lier  own  tribe  (en.  xxxiii.-xxxvi.). 

There  have  fiequently  been  raised  strong 
doubts  »ai;aiiist  the  hi-toiical  <-ie<libilily  of  the 
book  of  Numbers,  although  it  is  impressed  with 
indubitalile  marks  of  the  age  to  which  it  refers, 
anil  of  iieriect  authmticity.  The  numerical 
statements  in  ch.  i.-iv.  are  such  that  they  repel 
every  su'ijiicion  of  forgery.  There  could  appa- 
rently be  no  motive  ibr  any  fabiication  of  this 
description.  The  ninnliering  of  the  ]ieople  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  Exod.  xxxviii.  26.  The 
amount  is  here  stated  in  roiuid  tnnnbers,  liecaiise 
a  general  survey  only  was  lequiied.  When 
requisite,  the  more  exact  numliers  are  also  added 
(ch.  iii.  ;{9,  43.)  A  later  falsarius,  or  f.irg(r, 
would  certainly  have  afiecteil  to  possess  the  most 
exact  Unowledge  of  those  circumstances,  and  con- 
sequently would  have  given,  noi  round,  but  ])ar- 
ticulaily  delinite  numiters. 

The  account  of  the  setting  apart  of  the  Irib^  of 
Levi  has  bee*  especially  urged  as  bearing  the 
mu)ks  of  ticlion;  but  this  accmnit  is  strongl'y 
coulirmed  by  the  distribution  of  the  cities  uf  tltt 
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Lcvites  (Num.  xxxv.  ;  Jos.  xxi.).  Tliis  distii- 
Imlioii  is  an  iiii'lenialjle  fact,  and  tlie  existence  of" 
tlu'se  Levitical  luvviis  may  lie  apjealed  to  as  a 
document  jiroviil^^  Tluit  tlie  Lex  ites  were  really 
set  apart.  Our  op|iouents  have  vainly  endea- 
voured to  find  coiirradictions,  tor  instance,  in  the 
system  ot' titliiug  (Num.  xviii.),  whicii,  they  say, 
is  not  mentioned  in  Deuteronomy,  where  the 
tithes  are  ap])lied  to  dillerent  purposes  (Dent, 
xii.  6,  7,  17-19;  xiv.  22,  seq. ;  xxvi.  12-15). 
But  there  were  two  sorts  of  tithes  ;  one  yp- 
pointetl  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites,  and 
the  other  t)  defray  the  expenses  of  puldic  lian- 
ijiiets,  of  whicli  the  Levites  also  partook  on  ac- 
count of  tlieir  positiun  in  society  (comp  Neh. 
xiii.  10 ;  Toliit  i.  7). 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  book  of 
Nundiers  contradicts  itself  in  ch.  iv.  2,  3,  and 
cli.  viii.  24,  with  respect  to  the  jiroper  age 
of  Levites  for  doing  duty.  But  the  first  of  these 
passages  speaks  al)out  carrying  the  tabernacle, 
and  the  second  aljout  performing  sacred  functions 
in  the  taljeinacle.  To  carry  the  tabernacle  was 
heavier  work,  and  required  an  age  of  tliirty  years. 
The  functions  witliin  the  tabernacle  were  com- 
paialively  easy,  for  which  an  age  of  twenty-five 
years  was  deemed  suflicient. 

The  opiniwns  of  those  writers  who  deem  that 
the  Ijook  of  Numbers  iiad  a  mytliical  cliaracter, 
aie  in  contradiction  with  passages  like  x.  2(5,  sq., 
wheie  Choltab  js  requested  by  iMoses  to  aid  the 
n>arch  tiirough  the  wilderness.  Such  passages 
were  written  by  a  conscientious  reporter)  whose 
object  was  to  slate  i'acis;  who  did  not  con- 
fine iiimself  merely  to  the  relation  of  miracles, 
and  who(h)es  not  conceal  tiie  natural  uccurrences- 
wliich  preceded  the  marvellous  events  in  ch.  xi.  sq. 
How  are  our  opponents  able  to  reconcile  these 
facts  ?  Here  again  the}'  require  the  aid  in  a 
new  hypotliesis,  and  speak  ol'  fragments  loosely 
connected. 

The  author  of  the  book  of  Numbeis  proves 
himself  to  \ib  intimatelv  acquainted  vvilh  Egvpt. 
The  productions  mentiiined  in  ch.  xi.  5  aie, 
according  to  the  most  accurate  investigations, 
leallv  those  which  in  that  country  cliiefiy  served 
(or  food. 

In  ch.  xlii.,  xxii.,  we  find  a  notice  concerning 
Z  lan  (Tanis),  which  indii-ates  an  exact  know- 
ledge of  Egyptian  history,  as  well  in  the  author 
as  in  his  readers.  In  cli.  xvii.  2,  wheie  the 
writing  of  a  name  on  a  stick  is  mentioneil,  we 
find  an  allusion  characteristic  of  Egy])lian  cus- 
tunn  (compaie  Wilkinson,  Manners  and  Cus- 
toms of  the  Ancient  Eyijptians,  i.  p.  ;5SS. 

The  history  of  the  lefiellion  of  the  sons  of 
Korah  Txvi.  17)  has  certainly  some  colouring  of 
liie  ma.-velloiis,  but  it  nevertheless  bears  the  stamp 
of  truth  ll  is  absurd  to  suppose  th.ii  a  poet  who 
wiole  (,li.  x\ii.  6,  s(i ,  in  order  to  magnify  the 
priestly  dignity,  should  have  reprcsenled  the  Le- 
vites themselves  as  the  chief  authors  of  these  cri- 
minal proceedings.  This  circumstance  is  the 
ninic  inipoitant,  liecause  the  descendants  of  Korah 
(Num.  xxvi.  11 J  lis-came  afterwards  one  of  the 
'Host  uisiinguished  Levitical  families.  In  this 
(osilion  we  finil  tliem  as  early  as  the  times  of 
l)a\id;  so  that  it  is  inconceivafile  how  any  iiody 
sliouul  have  entfitained  the  idea  of  inventing  a 
rriiiit'  fii  be  charged  upon  one  of  ihe  ancestors  of 
f'is  .iiustrious  family. 


Many  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  Ibnnd  in  ch.  xxi. 
The  whole  chajjter,  indeed,  bears  a  charactf  .isti- 
cally  antique  impress,  which  manifests  itself  in 
all  those  ancient  poems  wliich  are  here  commu- 
nicated only  in  fiagments,  so  far  as  was  requirea 
for  the  illustration  of  the  narrative.  Even  such 
critical  sce])tics  as  De  Wette  consider  these 
poems  to  be  relics  of  the  JMoviical  period.  But 
they  are  so  closely  connected  with  history,  as  to 
Ije  iniinlelliglble  without  a  knowledge  of  the  facts 
to  whicli  they  refer. 

Narratives  like  the  history  of  Balaam  (xxii., 
xxiv.)  furnish  also  numerous  ])roofs  of  their 
high  antiquity.  These  confirmations  are  of  tlie 
greatest  importance,  on  account  (>f  the  many  mar- 
vellous and  enigmatical  points  of  the  nariati\  e. 
Compare,  for  instance,  the  geographical  siate- 
ments,  which  are  uncommonly  accurate,  in 
ch.  xxii.  1,  3(5,  3U;  xxiii.  14,  l.>,  27,  2S.  See 
Hengstenberg's  Geschkhte  Bileum's,  Berlin, 
1^42,  p.  221,  .'^q. 

The  nations  ])articularl y  mentioned  in  Ba- 
laams prophecy,  the  Amalekiles,  Edomiles, 
Moabites.  and  Kenites,  belong  to  the  Mosaical 
jieriod.  In  ch.  xxiv.  7,  it  is  stated  that  the  king 
of  Israel  woidd  be  grealer  than  Agag;  and  it  can 
be  proved  that  .\gag  was  a  standing  tiile  of  the 
Amalekite  princes,  and  that,  consequently,  there 
is  no  necessity  to  reft-r  this  decl.iralion  to 
that  king  Agag  whom  Saul  vanquished.  The 
Kenites,  at  a  later  period,  disapj)eared  entirely 
was  from  history.  A  ])rojiliet  froifi  Mesojiotamia 
likely  to  make  particular  mention  of  Assur  (ch. 
xxiv.  22j.  There  is  also  a  lemarkable  prediction, 
that  persons  sailing  frors  the  coast  of  Chittim 
should  subline  Assur  and  Eber  (ch.  xxiv.  23). 
The  inhabi'ants  of  the  west  should  vanquish 
the  dwellers  in  the  east.  Tlie  writers  who 
consider  the  jnedictions  of  Balaam  to  be  vuti- 
cinia  jiost  eventuni,.W\u^  us  ilown  to  so  Lile  a. 
period  as  the  Giecian  age,  in  which  the  wliole 
passage  could  have  been  inserted  only  under 
the  sujiposition  of  most  ailiitrary  dealings  with  ■ 
history.  The  truth  of  the  liiiilical  narrative  here 
asseits  its  power.  There  occur  similar  accounts, 
in  wliich  it  is  strikingly  evident  that  they  ]iro- 
ceeiled  from  the  hands  of  an  author  confemjiorarv 
with  the  events  ;  f  r  instance,  ch.  xxxii.,  in 
whicli  the  distribution  of  the  trans-Joidanic  ter- 
ritory is  lecorded,  even  (he  account,  which  has 
so  frequently  been  attacked,  C(.ncerning  I  he  Ha- 
voth-jair,  the  small  tonus,  or  rather  tent  viihiges 
of  Jair  (xxxii.  41,  42;  compare  Judg.  x.  4,  iiiid 
Deut.  iii.  14).  Even  this  account,  we  say,  is 
fully  justified  liy  a  closer  examination. 

The  list  of  stations  in  ch.  xxxiii.  is  an  im- 
|)ortaiit  document,  which  could  not  haveoriginaled 
in  a  jioetical  imagination.  This  list  contains 
a  survey  of  the  whole  loute  of  tlfe  Israelites,  and 
mentions  individual  ,)laces  only  in  rase  the 
Israelites  abode  tlicre  for  a  consideralile  jieiiod. 
It  is  not  the  produclion  of  a  diligent  compiler, 
but  rather  the  oiiginal  work  of  an  author  well 
versed  in  the  circnmsiauces  of  that  jieriod.-  A 
later  author  would  certainly  .have  avoided  the 
appearance  of  some  contradictions,  such  as  that  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  30,  3  I,  Comp.  with  Dent.  x.  (5.  This 
conlrailiction  may  best  lie  lemoved,  by  observing 
that  the  book  of  Numbers  speaks  of  the  exi)edi- 
tion  of  the  Israelites  in  the  second  year  o'  their 
wanderings,    atid    the  book  of  Deuteronomy    oi 
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th«>ir  expedition  in  tlie  rmlietli  year.  The  list  of 
•tafions  contains  also  important  historical  notices  ; 
tiiose,-  tor  instance,  in  cli.  xxxiii.  4,  9,  14,  38. 
These  notices  (iemoiistr  ite  the  accurate  iiislorical 
information  of  the  autliir. 

We  still  (Ivvell  for  a  moment  on  (lie  consi- 
deration of  the  great  fact,  vvhicli  is  tlie  hasis  of 
the  narrative  of  the  whole  hook — namely,  the 
sojourn  of  the  Israelitr-s  during  forty  years  in 
tlie  wilderness.  The  m  inner  in  vhlch  the  nar- 
rator s*ates  this  fact,  we  have  mentioned  al)ove. 
A  view  so  strictly  theocratical,  and  a  description 
80  purely  ohjective,  are  mo-t  liefitting  the  law-giver 
himself.  Modern  critici-sin  has  chieliy  taken 
ollence  at  tiie  statement  that  Jehovah  had  an- 
il.mnced  all  tiiis  .as  a  panisinnent  to  l)e  inHicted 
upon  the  ])eo]jlt.  This,  tliey  say,  is  inconipre- 
henslhle.  However,  the  fact  stands  lirm,  tliat  llie 
Israelites  really  abode  forty  years  in  the  wilder- 
ness. This  fact  is  proved  in  the  Scriptmes  hy 
many  other  testimonies.  Hence  arises  the  ques- 
tion, vow  this  protracted  al)wde  was  occasioned, 
and  what  induced  Moses  to  ])ostpone  or  give  up 
the  conquest  of  Canaan,  De  We'te  says  that 
such  resignation,  in  giving  up  a  plan  to  which 
one  has  devoted  the  full  half  of  a  life,  is  not 
human.  Gothe  asserted,  that  hy  such  a  representa- 
tion the  picture  of  Moses  is  entirely  dislignred. 
All  this  renders  the  priil)lem  of  our  opponents 
thq  more  dillicult.  ])e  Wette  says,  •  Who  i;nows 
what  hapin'ned  iu  that  long  period?'  This  ques- 
tion would  aiuoiuit  to  a  confession  of  our  entire 
igtiorance  concerning  what  was  most  important, 
und  what  is  tiie  real  turning  point  of  the  history 
of  Israel,  and  would  make  an  enormous  and 
tuo.st  striking  gap  in  universal  history.  It  is  in- 
cieilihle  that  no  tradition  sh.iuld  have  been  ]ire- 
served,  in  which  was  told  to  posterity  what  was 
iieve  most  imjKirtant,  even  if  it  should  only  have 
been  in  a  very  dislignred  form.  It  is  incredlhle 
that  what  was  most  important  should  have  been 
passed  by,  and  that  there  should  have  been  com- 
nmiiicated  only  what  was  comparatively  iiisigni- 
(icant.  •  If  this  were  the  case,  the  traditions  of 
Israel  would  form  a  perfectly  isolated  pheno- 
menon. Tlius  the  history  of  Israel  itself  would 
be  something  incomprehensihle.  Either  the  history 
is  inconceivable,  or  the  astoiuidiog  fact  is,  indee<l, 
a  truth.  And  so  it  is.  The  resignation  of  Moses, 
and  the  sojoiun  of  tlie  people  in  the  wilderness, 
can  'le  exjdained  only  by  assuming  an  extraordi- 
nary divine  inlervention.  A  merely  natural  inter- 
pretation is  here  completely  futile.  Tne  proldem 
can  only  be  solved  by  assuming  that  the  whole 
proceeded  from  the  command  of  God,  which  is 
unconditionally  oiteyed  by  his  servant,  and  to 
which  even  the  rebellious  people  must  liow, 
because  they  ha\e  amply  experienced  that  without 
God  they  can  do  nothing. 

For  the  works  relative  to  Numbers,  see  the 
article  Pkntateuch. — H.  A.  C  K. 

NUN  (pj;  in  Syr.  and  Arab.,  a  fish),  the 
father  of  Joshua,  wlio  is  hence  constantly  called 
Joshua  beu-Nun,  '  Joshua  tlie  son  of  Nim.' 
Notliing  is  known  of  the  jierson  who  bore  this 
nartie.  The  Sept.  constantly  uses  the  form  it  Noi/tJ, 
which  ap))ears  to  have  arisen  from  an  eiror  of  an 
earlier  copyist  (NATH  for  NATNJ.  From  tiie 
forms  Ha^iff  and  Na/3;',  found  in  some  MSS., 
it  would  seem  tliat  later  transcribers  sup- 
pose I   this  Naw^j   to   he    the   pronunciation   of  the 


Hebrew  i<*'33.  If  is  from  this  error  of  (lie  Sejjt. 
that  some  of  our  old  versions  have  '  Joshua  tbft 
son  of  Naue.' 
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OAK  [Am.on]. 
.  OATH  {r\^^ip  and  H^N),  an  appeal  to  GorJ 
in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  what  you  say,  or  in 
confirmation  of  what  you  ]iromise  or  undertake. 
The  Latin  term  is  ju^nrandum,  or  juramentxim. 
Cicero  (De  OJficiis,  iii.  29)  correctly  terms  an 
oith  a  religious  aflirmafion  ;  that  is,  an  atlirma- 
tioii  with  a  religious  sanction.  This  ajipears  fmm 
the  words  which  he  proceeds  to  employ  :  '  Quod 
autem  allirmate,  quasi  Deo  teste,  promiseris,  i  1 
tenendum  est.  Jam  enim  non  ad  iram  deorinu, 
quae  nulla  est,  sed  ad  justitiam  et  ad  lidem  ])er- 
tinet;'  which  in  eH'ect  means  that  an  oath  is  an 
ap])eal  to  God,  as  the  source  and  the  vindicator 
of  justice  and  fidelity.  Hence  it  ajipears  that 
there  are  two  essential  elements  in  an  oath  :  lirst, 
th«  human,  a  declared  intention  of  speaking  the 
truth,  or  jierforming  the  action  in  a  given  case  ; 
seconilly,  tlie  divine,  an  a])peal  toGo<l,  as  a  Being 
who  knows  all  things  and  will  j)iniish  guilt. 
.According  to  usage,  however,  there  is  a  third 
element  in  the  idea  which  'oath'  commonly  con- 
veys, namely,  that  the  oath  is  taken  only  on 
solemn,  or,  more  specifically,  on  juriilical  occa- 
sioiis.  The  canon  law  gives  all  three  elements 
when  it  represents  j\idicium,  verilas, Justi.tia,  as 
entering  into  the  constitution  of  an  aoih  ^Kclicium, 
judgment  or  trial  on  the  part  of  society  ;  Veritas, 
truth  on  (he  part  of  the  oatii-taker  ;j«s<(r(rt,  justice 
on  the  part  of  God.  An  oath  \§  accordingly  a  re- 
ligious undertaking  either  to  say  (Jwamcntum  as- 
sertoriuni),  or  to  i\o(  juramcntuiii.  jyromissorium) 
something  entered  into  voluntarily  with  the  cus- 
tomary lorms.  Being  a  religiouS  undertaking, 
the  appeal  v/ill  varj'  according  \o  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  country  in  which  (he  oath  is  taken. 
Ill  some  instances  it  will  be  »n  apjieal  imme- 
diately (o  God;  in  others,  to  objects  supposed  to 
have  divine  jwwer;  and  by  a  natural  declension, 
when  men  have  lelt  the  only  true  God,  tliey  may 
appeal  in  their  oaths  even  to  stocks  and  stones. 
Accordingly  tiie  Romans  swore,  *  ])er  caput  snum 
vel  suoruni  (iliorum,'  (a-  '  jier  genium  jaincipis;' 
that  is,  by  their  own  head  or  (hat  of  (heir  children, 
or  liy  the  genius  of  the  emjieror.  We  shall  have' 
by  and  by  to  notice  similar  errors  and  abuses 
among  the  Jews. 

The  essence  of  an  oath  lies  obviously  in  the 
a]i])cal  which  is  thereby  made  to  (tod,  (»r  to 
di\ine  knowledge  and  jiower.  The  customary 
form  estaldishes  this,  '  So  help  me  God.'  The 
Latin  words  (known  (o  have  lieen  used  as  early 
as  (he  sixdi  century),  whence  our  English  (iirm  is 
taken,  run  ihus:  'Sic  me  Deus  adjuvet  et  ha?c 
sancta  Kvangelia;'  so  may  God  and  these  holy 
Gospels  helj)  7ne ;  that  is,  'as  I-  say  the  truth.' 
The  jjre^ent  custom  of  kissing  a  book  containing 
the  Gospels  has  iu  England  taken  place  of  the 
latter  clause  in  the  Latin  formula. 

U\  (hen,  an  appeal  (o  God  is  (he  essence  of  an 
oa(h,  (latli-taking  is  a  jiractice  which  cannot  be 
justilied.     Such  an  appeal   is  wrong,  because  it  it 
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»niere  act  of  a  rie.iture'i  will,  being  nn required 
Uiil  tiDsaiictiiined  by  God,  in  a  r.iiae  in  uliicli 
nk)d  is  tnaile  a  party  ti>  a  certain  coiivst',  wliicii 
conrse  may  nr  luav  not  lie  asri-eealile  to  iiis  mind 
(liecaiise  a  wisii  on  the  |>art  of  tiie  oalli-t.iker  for 
jmiiislitnent,  sliould  lie  f'.iii  in  his  niideitakins^,  or 
any  pait  of  the  same,  is  an  act  iinbecotiiitis^  a 
frail  man,  iinseenilv  in  its  very  nature,  and  awful 
to  think  of  u  hen  man  ssinfiihiess  and  God's  power 
nre  righllv  ;ip|irehen<led  ;  hecanse  it  relaxes  tlie 
(feneial  honds  ki['  reliq:i(in,  and  molality, and  Iruth  ; 
I  for  ill  estaiilisliins^  an  occasion  when  justice  must 
be  doii«»,  if  authorizes  the  i<iea  that  its  observance 
IS  not  imiieiative  on  oilier  occasions)  ;  and  because 
if  IS  founded  on  an  essenlially  false  view  of  reli- 
pious  oblii,M!ioii  ;  for  as  God  sees,  knows,  and 
governs  all  thin<j;s,  and  as  all  thinjis  so  each  thing, 
so  man  is  iioiind  universally  to  speak  thelrudi  and 
perform  wiuit  he  undertakes,  bound  as  much  in 
each  and  in  ail  (he  actions  of  his  life,  as  his  de- 
peudance  and  God's  sovereignty  can  bin<i  a  ra- 
tional and  accountable  bein,' ;  so  that  it  is  radi- 
cally false  t<t  suppose  that  there  is  or  can  lie  any 
tiling  s]iecial  in  the  <ildigatioii  of  an  oath;  the 
tendency  of  which  falsity  is  not  to  raise,  Imt  to 
degrade  the  cliaiacter,  to  re^luce  the  general 
slandard  of  truth  and  rectituile,  to  weaken  the 
moral  sense,  bv  eucduraging  (he  idea  that  on  spe- 
cial occasions,  and  of  course  on  sjiecial  occasions 
otil^,  truth  is  to  be  spoken  and  promises  ]ier 
formed. 

It  is  01  e  atnmig  those  numerous  small  accord- 
ances comtiamtively  with  the  dictates  of  right 
.■eason  wisich  will  l)e  found  to  prevail  in  the 
Bible  the  more  niiimtely  it  is  investigated,  and 
which,  though  now,  after  a  ivveiation  has  en- 
lightened die  mind,  are  discoverable  by  tiie  mind, 
are  yet  so  far  lieyond  the  i-each  of  the  mind  when 
left  to  its  own  i-esouices,  tliat  the  practice  of  anti- 
quity liears  in  an  opjuisile  dii^ctioii  —  it  is  one  of 
those  veiy  important  accoidances  with  truth,  that 
the  Mosaic  legiski.tion  is  not  answeraiile  for  the 
practice  of  tijking  oaths,  which  existed  liel'oie  (he 
time  of  Moses.  It  is  found  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Abraham,  who  made  tlie  oldest  servant  of  his 
family  swear  he  would  select  for  Isaac  a  wife  of 
liis  own  kindretl  (Gen.  xxiv.  2,  3,  37).  It  is  here 
ol)ser\able  that  the  oath  is  a  private,  not  a  judicial 
one;  only  that  the  recloral  authoiity  of  Abiaham, 
38  patriarch,  must  lie  taken  into  account.  The 
form  observed  is  found  in  these  words  :  '  l^iit, 
1  pray  (hee.  thy  hand  under  my  thigh  ;  and  I 
«dll  make  thee  swear  by  the  Lord,  the  God  of 
heaven  and  the  God  of  earth,  that,"  ike.  An  oath 
wa*;  sometimes  a  jiulilic  and  gciier.il  bonii,  oliliging 
\lie  iwrties  wiio  to<ik  it  to  a  certain  course — a  case 
iti  which  it  ajijiears  to  have  lieen  sjxintaneous  and 
v<duntary  ;  as  when,  in  Judges  xxi.,  the  men  of 
Israel  swore,  saying,  there  shall  not  any  of  us  give 
ids  daugiiter  unto  Benjamin  to  wife(comp.  ver.  ;>). 
From  I  Kings  xviii.  U),  it  ajipears  to  have  been 
customary  (o  i-equiie  on  occasions  of  great  concerts 
a  puliiic  <ia(!\,  eitibiacing  sven  an  entire  '  king- 
dom an<l  nation-.'  but  whether  taken  indi\  idtially 
or  by  s<ime  re])iesentative,  we  liave  no  means  of 
ascertaiiiiug,  Sucli  a  custom,  however,  implying, 
as  it  <loes,  a  douiit  of  die  public  fiiith  of  a  (leopie, 
would  haiilly  be  subniitietl  to,  unless  on  liie  part 
of  an  iul'eri<ir. 

Uatiis  <lid  not  take  their  oiigin  in  anv  <livine 
command.     Tliey  were  a  p;'.rt  of  that  cunsuetndi- 
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narv  law  wliIcli  Moses  found  prevalent,  and  was 
bounii  to  respect,  since  no  small  portion  of  the 
force  of  law  lies  in  custom,  and  a  legislator  can 
neither  abrogate  nor  institute  a  binding  law  of  his 
own  mere  will.  Accorilingly,  Moses  made  use  of 
the  sanction  which  an  oath  gave,  but  in  that  ge- 
neral manner,  and  ajiart  fiom  minute  directions 
aiiil  exniess  words  of  appio\al  ;  which  shows  that 
lie  mtrely  used,  without  intending  to  satjction,  an 
insfrumint  that  he  found  in  existence  and  could 
not  safely  dispense  with.  Examples  are  found  in 
Exod.  xxii.  II,  where  an  oath  is  or<leied  to  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  lost  projierty  ;  and  here  we 
(irst  meet  with  what  may  strictly  be  called  a 
judicial  oath  (  FjCv.  vi.  3-0). 

Tlie  forms  of  ailjuratioti  found  in  the  Scripttires 
are  nuniernus,  Saul  swaie  unto  Jonathan,  '  As 
tlie  Lord  livetir  (1  Sam.  xix.  G).  '  A  heap  and 
a  jiillar'  were  for  a  witness  between  Labaii  and 
Jacob,  with  the  ensuing  for  a  sanction,  '  The  God 
ofAbiahain  and  the  (rod  <if  Nahor,  (he  God  of 
tlieir  father,  judge  betwixt  us.  .\nc|  Jacob  sware 
hif  the  fear  of  hts  father  Isaac'  ((ien.  .\x.\i.  52, 
s(|.).  A  cominon  formula  is,  'The  Lord  do  so  to  • 
me  and  more  also'  (Ruth  i.  17  ;  I  Sam.  iv.  44), 
which  ajiproaehes  neatly  to  our  moilern  form, 
'  So  help  me  (rod,'  and  is  obviously  ellipticah 
Reference  ajipears  to  be  had  to  the  ancient  custom 
of  slaving  some  animal  in  conlirmation  of  a  treaty 
or  agreement.  The  animal  thus  slain  and  oHered 
in  a  burnt  olfering  to  (iod  became  an  image  or 
type,  betokening  (he  fate  which  would  attend  tiiat 
one  of  the  two  contracting  parties  who  failed  in 
his  engagement ;  and  the  woids  just  cited  were 
intended  to  be  a  voluntary  assumption  of  the 
liabilitv  thus  foreshadowed  on  the  side  of  those 
who  joineii  in  (he  covenant:  subsequendy  the 
sacrifice  was  in  ordinary  cases  omi((ed,  and  (he 
hirm  came  in  itself  to  liavc  the  force  of  a  solemn 
asseveration. 

An  oath,  making  an  appeal  tothedi\ine  justice 
and  power,  is  a  recognition  of  tiie  divinity  of  the 
being  to  wluim  the  appeal  is  made.  Hence  to 
swear  by  an  idol  is  to  be  convicted  of  iilolatry. 
Such  an  act  is  accordingly  given  in  Scripture 
as  a  proof  of  idolatry  and  a  rciison  for  condigi. 
punishment.  '  How  shall  I  pardon  (hee  for  this? 
Thy  children  have  foisaken  me,  and  sworn  by 
them  thai  are  no  gods'  (Jer.  v.  7;  xii.  16;  Amos 
viii.  1  4  ;  Zeph.  i.  5). 

Other  beings  besides  God  are  sometimes  added 
in  the  form  of  an  oath  :  I'llijah  said  to  Elishji, 
'As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  tiiy  soul  livetli' 
(2  Kings  ii.  2;  1  Sam.  xx  3).  The  party  ad- 
iliessed  is  frequently  sworn  by,  especially  if  a 
prince  :  '  As  thy  soul  livelli,  my  lotil,  I  am  the 
woman,'  &c.  (I  Sam.  i.  26;  xvii.  55;  xxv.  26; 
2  Sam.  xi.  11).  The  Hebrews,  as  well  as  the 
Egyptians,  swoie  akso  by  the  head  or  thejlfe  of  an 
absent  as  well  as  a  (iiesent  prince  :  '  liy  the  lile 
of  Pharaoh'  (Gen.  xlii.  15).  llanway  says  thai 
the  most  sacred  oath  among  ihe  Peisians  is  *  by 
the  king's  head.'  Aben  Ezra  asseits  (hat  in  his 
time  (.*.u.  1170)  (his  oa(ii  was  common  in  Egypt 
under  the  caliphs  :  death  was  the  [lenalty  of  |ier- 
jury.  Seidell,  in  bis  Titles  <if  lloiwur  (p.  45^., 
ascribes  the  practice  to  the  ciKstom  ot  applying 
the  name  gml  to  piinces  (Ro.seiuu.  M<)rijer<,i.,\.i 
200,  .«q.  ;  conip.  Strabo,  xii.  p.  557  ;  UeiHML^v. 
fiS;  Terlull.  Apol.  c.  52 1.  (;,,.- 
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head  (Matt.  v.  36;  see  Virg.  ^n.  ix.  300;  Ovid, 
Trist.  iv.  4.  45;  Jiiven.  vi.  17);  or  by  some  jjie- 
cioiis  part  (  t'  liis  body,  as  tlie  eyes  (Ovid,  Amur. 
iii.  3.  13;  Tibull.  iii.  6.  47);  someiiines,  but 
only  ill  tlie  ciise  of  the  later  Jews,  by  the  eaith, 
tlie  lieavei),  ami  the  sun  (Malt.  v.  31,  3.5;  Enrip. 
Hippol.  1029;  Virsi^.  Ahi  xii.  176);  as  well  as 
by  anjiels  (Jose[)li.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  16.  4)  ;  by  the 
temple(Matt.  x.xiii.  16  ;  coiiip.  Li;ilifr()ot,  )>  280); 
and  even  liy  jiaits  of  the  temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  16  ; 
M'^etstein).  They  also  swore  by  Jerusalem,  as  the 
holy  city  (Matt.  v.  35  ;  Lightlbot,  p.  281).  The 
Rabbinical  writers  Indulge  in  much  proli.'iity  on 
the  subject  of  oaths,  entering  into  nice  distinctions, 
and  siiowing  tiieniselves  exfjuisite  casuists.  A 
brief  view  of  their  disquisitions  may  b'  seen  in 
Otiimi.  Lex.  p.  347,  sq.  Some  oaths  tliey  declared 
invali<l  :  '  If  any  one  swear  by  heaven,  earth,  the 
§1111,  anil  Bucli  things,  altliough  there  may  be  in 
liis  mind  while  u-.ing  tiiese  words  a  reference  to 
Him  who  created  them,  yet  this  is  not  an  oatli  ; 
or  if  anv  one  swear  by  one  of  the  [)rophets,  or  l>y 
some  book  of  Scripture,  having  relerenc-;  to  Him 
who  sent  tlie  prophet  and  gave  the  l)o,)k,  neverthe- 
less this  is  not  an  uath  (Maimon.  Hal.  Svhebltuoth, 
c.  12).  So  the  Misiina  {Schehhnoth,  c.  4):  '  li 
any  one  adjures  anofiier  by  heaven  or  eartii,  he  is 
not  held  bound  l>y  this.'  It  is  ea-sy  to  see  that 
oaths  of  tiiis  nature,  witii  authoritative  interpreta- 
tions and  glosses  so  lax,  could  hardly  fail  to 
loosen  moral  obligation,  and  to  lead  to  much 
jiractical  jjerjury  and  im])iety.  Minute  casuistical 
distinctions  iiiidei mine  tlie  moral  sense.  When 
a  man  mav  swear  and  yet  not  swear,  by  the  same 
formula  ajipear  to  bind  himself  and  yet  be  free, 
contract  with  liis  associates  aii  oldigation  from 
whicli  he  mav  lie  released  by  leligious  authorities, 
tlie  basis  of  iirivate  virtue  ard  tiie  grounds  of 
];ublic  ciiniideuceareat  once  endangered.  Besides, 
t!ie  practice  of  unautinirizeil  and  s|ioiitaiieous  oath- 
taking,  wlii(;h  seeins  even  in  the  earlier  jieriods  of 
Jewish  iiistory  to  have  been  too  common,  became 
about  the  time  of  our  Lord  of  great  frequency, 
and  mu.st  have  tended  to  lower  tiie  religious,  as 
well  as  weaken  the  moral  character.  Peter's  con- 
duct isa  striking  case  in  puiiit,  who  '  began  to  curse 
and  to  swear,  saying,  1  know  not  the  man'  (Matt 
xxvi.  74).  All  ojx'n  fakseliuoil,  thus  asserted  and 
maintained  by  oaths  and  iinpiecations,  siiows  how 
little  regard  there  was  at  tliat  time  paid  to  such 
means  of  substantiating  truth.  Tlie  degree  of 
guilt  im|died  in  such  lameiitalile  practices  is  not 
lessened  l>y  the  emphasis  with  winch  the  Mosaic 
law  guarded  the  sanctity  of  the  divine  name,  aiw' 
jirohiliited  the  cri;ne  of  perjury  and  profanation 
(Lev.  xix.  12;  Exod.  xx.  7;  Dent.  v.  Ill; 
Matt.  V.  33). 

These  remarks,  tending  to  exhibit  the  state  of 
minil  an^  tlie  manner  of  conduct  ]irevaleiit  in 
our  Lords  time,  show  with  what  propriety  he  in- 
ter|).)sed  his  authority  on  the  [loint,  and  not  only 
disallowed  tlie  vain  distinctions  of  tiie  Pharisees 
(Matt,  xxiii.  !••),  Iiut  also  foi  b.ril  swearing  entirely 
(Matt,  V.  33).  Before,  however,  we  submit  his 
doctrine  on  this  matter  to  Siime  lemarks,  there  are 
yet  a  few  words  to  be  adde.l.  in  order  to  con>|)lete 
our  statement  touching  the  ceremonial  observed  in 
coiuiection  w'tl'  :^n  oatii. 

We  have  a.ready  intimated  that  it  was  usual  to 
p«t  the  (land  under  the  thigh  (Gen.  xxiv.  2 ;  xlvii. 
Vt\     On  tliii  practice  Aben  Ewa  observes  :  '  It 


a]i)iears  probable  to  me  that  the  meaning  of  due 
custom  was  as  il'  the  siqieiior  saM,  witij  the  con- 
sent of  his  slave.  If  thou  art  under  my  power, 
and  therel'ore  prepared  to  execute  my  commands, 
put  thy  hand,  a<  a  token,  under  my  tliigli.'' 
Winer,  however,  thinks  that  as  il  was  usual  to 
swear  liy  the  nmre  imp  .riant  parts  ol'  tiie  human 
i'rame,  so  this  was  a  reference  to  the  geiieiative 
]>owers  of  man.  But  .see  on  this  interpretation, 
as  well  as  on  the  general  (juestion  ol'  swe.iring 
by  parts  of  tiie  body,  Meiners  GeschuJite  der 
Ri'lig.  ii.  286,  sq.  It  is,  iiowever,  ceita  n  that  it 
was  usual  to  touch  lliat  by  wiiich  a  ])ersi)ii  swore: 

'  Tange  jirecor  mensain,  tangunt  quo  more 
jirecantes.' 

Other  instances  may  be  seen  in  Niedek,  De  Po- 
pnlur.  Adorat.  p.  21,},  sq.  .'^t  p.  218  of  this  work, 
with  the  jilate  relating  to  it,  an  instance  may  be 
found  wliicli  cannot  be  mentioned,  but  ^vhich  goes 
immediately  to  conlirm  (he  idea  advanced  by 
Winer. 

Tlie  more  usual  emiiloyment  of  the  hand  was 
to  raise  it  towanls  heaven  ;  designed,  |nolial>iy,  to 
excite  attentiim,  to  jiuint  out  the  oath-t.iLer,  and 
to  give  solemnity  to  the  act  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  23). 
In  the  strongly  anthrojiomorphilic  language  <»f 
))arts  of  the  Scripture,  even  Giid  is  iufrcwluced 
saying,  '1  lift  up  my  ha>id  to  heaven,  and  say,  i 
live  forever'  (Deut.  x\xii.  40).  It  can  only  "oe 
by  the  employment  of  a  similar  licence  that  the 
Almighty  is  represented  as  in  any  way  coming 
under  the  obligation  of  an  oath  (Exod.  vi.  8; 
Ezek.  XX.  5).  Instead  of  the  head,  the  jiliylactery 
was  sometimes  touchet.'  by  the  Jews  on  taking  ai> 
oath  (Maimon.  Sclieb/m.'th,  c.  xi.).  Even  the 
Dejtv  i^  !-ometime>  introduced  as  swearing  l>y  )>hy- 
lacteiies  {Tanih,  fol.  vi  ,'>;'Oihon.  Lcc.  p.  757). 
In  cases  where  a  civil  authority  aiijuied  a  jKirty, 
that  i.s,  put  a  peis  >n  to  an  oath,  the  answer  was 
given  by  IDX,  tru  tlTras,  "  thou  hast  said'  (  1  Kings 
xxii.  16;  Num.  v.  It);  Matt.  xxvi.  63;  Sche- 
hhnoth, c.  i.  ;  Mistch.  ii. ).  Women  and  slaves 
were  not  jiermitted  to  f.d^e  a>»  oalh  (^MaimuiK 
Hikh.  Schfbh.  9,  10,  II). 

Tlie  levity  of  the  Je.vtsh  ualion  in  regard  to 
oaths,  tliou^h  rrproved  by  some  of  their  il.ictors 
(Othoii.  Lex.  ]).  35!  ;  Philo,  ii.  li)l},  was  uoto- 
rioiis;  and  when  we  lijjd  it  entering  as  an  element 
into  ]K>piilar  p(jetry  (Martj.i).  xi.  9).  we  canii«i< 
ascribe  the  iuijmtatiosi  to  the  known  injiustice  o$ 
heathen  wri'eis  towards  the  Israelites.  Tlits  !»>• 
tioJial  vice,  doiiiitle^s,  had  an  inlluence  with  the 
Essenes  [E.ssknks].  in  jilaulng  the  ]ii(>l)rii.ltion  ol 
oaths  among  tlie  rules  .i'  »hei»  iclonnatoi y  order, 
Certaiidy,  '  the  Gieat  Teacher  '  foibaileoafiis  alto- 
gether. The  language  is  most  expres.s  ( Matt.  r. 
34-37;  James  V.  12).  Equally  dec-ided  was  the 
inter])retation  put  on  this  }aii_'>tage  by  tiieaucieirf 
church.  Justin,  lienwus,  Basil,  C'hrysiwtom, 
Augustine,  held  oatlis  to  lie  unchti.stiaii  (1).^  \Vet»»', 
Sittenlehre,  iii.  143i.  Even  modern  phili.»o|iliy  has 
given  its  vole  against  the  ])raclice  (see  Bentha'Ti  » 
'  Swear  not  at  all').  'I  hat  n-i  case  has  been  made 
out  by  Cliristian  commentators  in  favour  of  judi- 
cial swearing  we  do  not  affirm  ;  bur  we  must  ht 
excused  if  we  aiid  that  the  case  is  a  very  w  e  ik  one, 
wears  a  casuistical  a[ij)earav>ce,  and  as  if  neces- 
silateil  in  order  to  excuse  existing  us.iges,  and 
guard  against  errors  imjiufed  to  unjiopular  sects, 
such  as    the    Quakers  and   Mennoniles.     If  iu^ 
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feretitial  and  irio  sly  prolialile  conclusions,  sucli 
as  Itie  case  consists  ol',  may  lie  allowed  to  ]iievai» 
against  llit  exjilicit  laiii^tiai,'e  o("  Jesus  and  James, 
Sciiiifme  is  rolilied  of  its  ceifairity,  and  jiioiiibi- 
tioiis  tlie  most  express  1  ise  liieir  Ibice.  For  iti- 
gtance,  it  lias  Ixeii  alleged  lliat  our  Loixl  himself 
took  jiart  in  an  oatli  wlitn.  Iieit)^  adjured  by  tlie 
high-priest,  lie  answered  'Thou  hast  said  '  (Matt. 
xxvi.  63-|i.  Hut  what  has  tnis  to  do  with  liis 
own  doctrine  on  the  point  V  Placed  at  the  har  ot" 
judgment,  Jesus  was  a  criminal,  not  a  teacher, 
bound  hy  the  laws  of  his  country,  which  it  was  a 
])art  of  his  )ilaii  never  utinecessarily  to  disregard, 
to  give  an  aiiswei'  to  ihe  qiiesliun  jinlicially  put  to 
liiiti,  and  lioniid  equally  hy  a  regard  to  the  great 
interests  wliich  he  had  come  into  the  world  to 
gerve.  Jesus  did  not  swear,  hut  was  sworn.  The 
putting  the  oath  he  ould  not  pievent.  His  sole 
question  was,  Should  he  answer  the  interrogatory? 
— a  question  which  dejienileil  on  considerations  of 
the  highest  moment,  and  which  he  who  alone 
could  judge  decided  in  the  allirmative.  That 
question  in  ellect  was,  'Art  thou  the  Messiahs 
His  reply  was  a  simple  affirmative.  The  employ- 
ment of  the  adjuiation  was  the  act  of  the  ma- 
gistrate :  to  have  olijected  to  « iiich  would  have 
lidught  on  Jesus  tiie  cliarge  of  eq.uivo(a'ion,  if  not 
if  evasioti.  or  even  the  denial  of  liis  '  high  calling.' 

The  general  tendency  of  this  article  is  to  show 
liow  di-sirahle  it  is  that  the  practice  of  oath-taking 
of  all  kiiidi,  judicial  as  well  as  others,  should  at 
least  he  diminished,  till  at  the  projjer  time  it  is 
tot.dly  ah  dished  ;  f>)r  whatsoever  is  more  than  a 
simple  alKrmation  ciuneth  from  the  Kvil  One, 
fK  rov  TTovTipov  (Matt.  V.  37),  and  equally  leadeth 
loevil. 

On  the  suhjert  of  this  article  llic  reader  may 
consnit  :  Lvilii  Diss,  de  Juramcnto ;  Nicolai 
De  Juraiii.  llebrceoruni.  Gra^conim,  Romanorniii 
uliiirumque  popidoruiH  ;  iichleui  Diss  de  Jtira- 
vientis  ;  Jlc'lemijecii  De  Jurameiitn  per  Genitim 
piiiici/n's;  Spenceii  Diss,  de  Juramento  per 
Ancliialam  ; — all  of  which  may  lie  found  in  the 
'26tli  volume  of  Ugoliiiii's  T/tesaurus  Autiq.  Sacr. 
fcee  also  Hansen,  De  Jttraiiient.  Vett.  in  Gr<ei\ 
'I liesaurus.  A  more  recent  authority  tnay  he 
found  in  Staiidlin,  Gescliichte  der  J'ors!elt.  v. 
Eide  ;   Tyler,  Oaths ;  tlieir  Origin,  &c. — J  R.  B. 

OBADIAH  (innay  and  nnny,  seroMU  of 
Jehovah  ;  Sept.  A^Setrfrl,  the  name  of  s'  veral 
peisoiis  mentioned  in  Scri[ituie. 

1.  OBAI)I.\H,  the  fourth  of  the  minor  pro- 
phtls  according  to  the  Hehrew,  the  fifth  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek,  atid  the  eightli  according  to 
chronological  arrangement,  is  supjKised  to  have 
jirophesied  ahont  the  year  b.c.  599  (Jahu"s  /«- 
trod).  We  have,  liowever,  hut  a  small  fragment 
of  his  prophecies,  an<l  it  is  impossiUe  to  determine 
anything  witli  certainty  ies)iecting  iilmself  or  his 
liist(jry.  Several  j)ersons  of  this  name  occur  aliout 
the  same  period,  one  of  wliom  [iresided  at  the  lestnr- 
ation  of  the  temple  iti  the  reign  of  Josiah,  u.c.  624, 
and  ig  consideiie<l  hy  many  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  pwiphecy.  A  rotlior,  wiio  was  go- 
vernor of  the  house  of  Ahah,  was  regarded  by 
the  ancient  Jews  as  the  author  of  the  book  : 
whicli  opini<in  is  followed  hy  Jerome  (Hieroiu 
Vimim.  in  Abdinni  ;  Si.vlus  Senens.  Bid.  Satict.). 
Others  place  the  author  in  the  reign  of  .\haz,  B.C. 
r26-699;  while  some  think  him  to  have  been  a 


contemporary  of  Hosea,  who  propliesietl  B.C. 
722.  But,  as  is  (rliserve<l  by  Jahn,  Newcomr. 
and  other.s  it  is  evident  from  ver.  20  that  he  jiro 
pliesied  while  Jerusalesn  was  subjected  to  the 
yoke  of  the  Chaldaeans,  and  after  the  exjiatriatioi- 
of  several  of  the  citiiens — which  relers  iiim  to  the 
period  alier  the  seventh  year  <if  the  ca'itivitj', 
B.C.  599.  Jahn  iviainlains,  from  the  warnings  to 
the  Kdomites,  ver.  12-14,  tiiat  Obadiah  ])roplie- 
sied  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchatlnezzar ;  while  De  W'elte  infers  from 
the  mention  of  the  'cajitivity  of  the  children  ol 
Israel,'  and  the  '  caplivitv'  of  Jerusalem  "  in 
ver.  20,  that  the  composition  of  the  btxik  must  he 
placed  aftti  the  destruction  of  that  city.  From  ■< 
compaiison  of  Obad.  ver.  1-i,  with  Jer.  xlix.  1-1- 
Ki;  Obad.  ver.  0.  with  Jer.  xlix.  9,  10;  and 
Oiiad.  vet.  8,  with  Jer.  xlix.  7,  it  is  evident  that 
one  of  these  prophets  had  read  the  other's  wotk. 
It  is  not  easy,  observes  Calmel,  to  <leciile  which 
of  the  two  copie<l  from  tlie  other;  liut  from  the 
fact  that  Jeremiah  had  made  use  of  the  writings 
of  other  ])r  iphets  also,  it  has  been  generally  con- 
cluded that  Obadiah  was  the  original  writer 
(See  Kichhorn's  Introd.  6  312:  Rosinmiillers 
Nc7to/t«,  and  Jiiger,  Ueb.die  Zeit  Obadjah).  That 
Jeremiah  was  the  original  writer  has  been  main- 
tained by  BerlhuUlt,  Credner,  De  Wette,  and 
others.  De  Wette  supposes  (Iiitrod.  §  235)  that 
Oliadiah  made  use  of  Jeremiah  from  recollection. 

His  ])r(iphecies  are  directed  against  the  Kdoin- 
ifes,  anil  in  this  lespect  correspond  with  Am<«  i.  1 1, 
Jer.  xlix;.  22,  Kzek.  xxv.  12-14,  and  Vs.  cxxxvii.  7 
(Jahn  s  Introd.).  He  menaces  Kdom  with  de- 
struction for  their  hostile  feeling  towards  Judah, 
and  their  insulting  conduct  towanis  the  Heldeua 
when  Jerusaleirr  was  taken  (ver.  11,  12);  but 
consoles  the  Jews  with  a  promise  of  resUnalion 
from  their  captivity,  when  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Ten  Tril.es  (Jahn's  Introd.)  shall  repossess  both 
their  land  and  that  of  Kdom  and  Philistia — a 
prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  in  the  lime  of  the 
Maccabees,  under  John  Hyrcaiuis,  B.C.  125 
(Jahn,  I.  c). 

Tiie  language  of  Obailiah  is  pure;  hut  Jahn 
and  others  have  observed  that  he  is  interior  to  the 
more  ancient  pro])liets  in  its  too  great  addiction  to 
the  inteirogatoiy  foim  of  expiession  (see  ver.  8), 
His  sentinienis  are  noble,  and  his  figuces  bold 
and  striking  (De  Wette's  Introd.,  Eug.  transl.). 
De  Wettes  translator  observes  that  his  hatred 
towards  other  nations  is  not  so  deep  and  deadlv 
as  that  of  some  of  his  younger  conteirii'.oraries. 

See  Leusdeii's  Obadiah  ;  Pfeilfer.  Comm.  in 
Obad.;  Sclnoer,  Der  Prophet  Obad,  kc.\  \'e- 
nema,  I^ctt.  in  Obad.,  with  the  additions  o( 
Verschuirand  L'lhze;  Kohler,  j4h/«c?AA.  ;  Schniir- 
rer's  Dissert.  Vhilul.  ,■  Hendewerth.  Obadjte  Pro 
phetce  Oraculum  in  Idwnceos.  These  are  (lie 
works  referreil  to  in  De  Wette's  lutroductiun  — 

W  .  W. 

2.  OBADIAH,  ihe  governor  of  King  Ahabs 
household,  aiid  high  in  the  coiilidence  of  hi.s 
master,  notwilhstanding  his  aversion  to  the  idola- 
tries which  the  court  jialronized.  In  the  jiersecu* 
tion  raised  by  Jezebel,  Obadiah  hid  one  hiiritlred 
oi  the  Loid's  prophets  in  ca\es,  and  supplied 
them  secretly  with  nourishment  during  the  I'amino, 
It  was  this  jierson,  when  sent  out  to  explore  th» 
country  in  the  vain  search  of  pasture  iinconsumed 
by  the  drought,  whom  Elijah  eucuuntered  when 
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about  to  sliovv  himself  to  Aliab.  and  who  was  re- 
Itictantly  prevailed  upon  to  conduct  the  prophet 
to  his  master  (I  Kings  xvlii.  4-16).    b.c.  906. 

3.  OBADIAH,  one  of  the  heroes  of  liie  tribe  of 
Gad,  who  joined  David  at  Ziklai,'  (1  Cliron.  xii.  9). 

4.  OUADIAH,  one  of  tlie  lu.bles  wiimn  .le- 
liRshaphat  sent  to  teach  in  tlie  cities  of  Jodah  (2 
Chron.  xvii.  7). 

.      t*.   OISADIAH,   one   of  the   L»^vites  who   pre- 
■  nided  over  tlie   restoration   of  the   temple   under 
Josiah  (2  Chron.  xxxiv.  12). 

6.  OB.\DIAH,  the  head  of  a  party,  consisting 
of  218  males,  with  females  and  ciiihiren  in  i)rt)- 
portion,  who  returned  with  Ezra  from  Balijlon 
(Ezra  viii.  9). 

7.  0BADI.\H,  one  of  the  priests,  who  sealed 
the  written  covenant  which  Nehemiali  caused  the 
peo])le  to  enter  into  (Neh.  x.  5). 

Other  persons  of  this  name  occur  in  1  Chron, 
iii.  21  ;  vii.  3;   viii.  38;   ix.  16,  41;  xxvii.  19. 

OBKD  05iy,  serving;  Sept.  'O.^T)h),  son  of 
Boaz  and  Ruth,  anil  father  of  Jesse  the  father  of 
David,  accordinji;  to  the  a])parently  incomplete 
genealogical  list  (Ruth  iv.  i7  ;  1  Cliron.  ii.  12). 
The  name  occurs  in  tlie  genealogies  of  Matthew 
(i   5)  and  Luke  (iii.  32% 

OBKD-KDOM  {Zn^'\'y}i,  serving  Edoin ; 
■Sept.  'A$e5Sapa).  a  Levite  in  whose  premises,  and 
under  whose  care,  the  ark  was  deposited,  when 
the  death  of  Uzzah  caused  David  to  apprehend 
danger  in  taking  it  farther.  It  remained  lieie 
tliree  months,  during  which  the  family  of  Olied- 
edom  so  signally  ])rosi)ered,  that  the  king  was  en- 
cooraged  to  resume  liis  Hrst  intention,  which  he 
then  happily  carried  into  effect  (2  Sam.  vi.  10- 
12).  W  e  learn  from  I  Chron.  xvi.  38,  that  Obcd- 
edom's  connection  with  the  ark  did  not  then  ter- 
minate, he  and  his  brethren  liaving  charge  of  the 
dporsof  the  sa:ictnary  (1  Chron.  xv.  18,  24). 

OBIL  (^''iii^,  chief  of  the  camels;  Sept. 
'A.0ias),  an  Ishmaelite,  or  Arab,  doubtless  of  the 
nom-vde  tribes,  who  hatl  charge  of  the  royal 
camels  in  the  time  of  David — an  exceedingly  lit 
employment  for  an  Arab  (I  Cliron.  xxvii  30). 
As  Obil  means  in  Arabic  'a  keeper  of  camels" 
Hieron.  (ii.  2),  leasonably  infers  that  the  jierson 
had  his  name  from  his  otlii'e,  which  has  always 
been  a  verv  common  ciiciiiostance  in  the  East. 

OBLATION   [Okkhuing]. 

OBOrH,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  [VVan- 
nciiiNa]. 

1.  ODED  (Tl'iy,  erecting  ,•  Sept.  "HS^S),  the 
projihet  who  r«mon3tiated  against  the  detention 
a9  captives  of  the  persons  whom  the  army  of  King 
Pekali  had  brought  prisoners  from  Judah,  and 
at  whose  suggestion  they  were  handsomely  treated, 
and  conducted  back  with  all  tenderness  and  care 
to  their  own  country  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  9). 

2.  ODKD,  father  of  Azariah  the  prophet,  who 
was  commissioned  to  meet  and  eii(;onrare  Asa 
on  his  return  from  defeating  the  Ethiojiians  ( :l 
Cliron.  XV.  1-8).  It  cm-iously  happens  that  »lie 
iidJress  which,  at  the  comirwiicemeMt,  is  ascribed 
III  .\zariah,  the  son  of  Oded,  is  at  the  end  ascribed 
to  Oded  himself  (xv.  S).  But  this  is  sup|)iised 
to  have  lieen  a  slip  of  cipyists,  and  the  versions 
r^ad  the  latter  verse  like  the  former. 

ODEM  (D*]X  ;  Sejit.  aip^iw),  on-;  of  the  i;ie. 
eioua  stonw  in  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest 
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(Exoil.  xxviii.  17;  xxxix.  11), and  slsomei  t-'oned 
in  Ezek.  xxviii,  13.  In  all  the^e  place*  it  it 
rendered  •  sarditis'  in  the  Autlioriztsl  Vei--ion,  fol- 
lowing the  Septviigint  and  Jonrpims  (Dc  Bell, 
Jud.,  V.  5,  7).  who,  hinvever,  in  Antiq.  iii.  7,  6, 
makes  it  the  ^ardoiiyx  ((TapSJi-i'^ ).  The  sardiiis 
is  the  stone  now  calleU  llie  camel. an,  I'lom  its  co- 
lour (ff.  cariH'\  which  resembles  thai  of  raw 
flesh.  The  Helirew  name  is  tleiivcd  fn.m  a  root 
wlii'h  signilits  being  red.  Tiie  .s..riiius  or  car- 
nelian  is  of  the  Hint  family,  ami  is  a  kind  of 
chalcedony.  'I'he  mole  vivid  the  red  in  this 
stone,  the  higher  is  the  estimalion  in  which  it  is 
held.  It  was  ancienlly,  as  now,  more  frequently 
engraved  on  than  any  otiier  stone.  The  ancients 
called  it  sardius,  because  Sardis  in  Lydia  was 
the  ])lace  wheie  they  first  l)ecame  actjuainted  with 
it;  but  the  sardius  of  Babylon  was  considereil  of 
greater  value  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxvii.  7).  The 
Hebrews  jirobably  obtained  the  camelian  from 
Arabia.  In  Yemen  there  is  fo.nul  a  very  line 
daik-red  camelian,  which  is  called  el-Akik  (Nie- 
bidir,  Beschreib  ,  p.  142).  The  Arabs  wear  it  on 
the  finger,  on  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  and  in 
the  belt  Ijefore  the  nbdomen.  It  is  siijiiwsed  to 
stop  hemorrhage  when  laid  on  a  fresh  wound, 

OFFERING  (the  general  name  for  which  in 
Hebiew  is  t3~ip)  is  anything  jiresented  to  God  as 
a.  means  of  conciliating  his  favour:  which  being 
in  the  Jewish,  as  well  as  in  all  other  religions,  con- 
sidered as  the  one  thing  needful,  oflerings  <ictord- 
ingly  have  always  constituted  an  essential  part  of 
public  worsliip  and  private  piety. 

Ollerings  ha\  e  been  diviilel  into  three  kinds  ; 
1.  Lnpelratoria ;  2.  I'^ucliaristica ;  3.  Piacu- 
huia:  tlie  first  denoting  those  which  are  de- 
signed to  jirocure  sone  I'avour  or  beiielit  ;  the 
second,  those  which  are  expressive  of  gratitude 
for  bounties  or  mercies  received;  the  tliiid,  those 
which  lire  meant  to  atone  for  sins  and  ])ro- 
])itiate  the  Deity.  Porphyry  also  gives  three 
)eas<Mis  for  making  ofTerings  to  the  gods  (Absti- 
iientin,  ii.  24), —  in  order  to  do  them  honour,  to 
acknowledge  a  favour,  or  to  ])iocuie  a  suj|ily  for 
human  needs.  Among  the  Hebrews  we  lind  a 
complex  and  multiform  system  of  on'ciingsex- 
teiiding  through  the  entiie  circle  of  divine  worship, 
and  prescribing  the  minutest  details.  .-V  leading 
distinction  separates  their  oH'eiings  into  unbloody 
(mnjD,  -wpoacpopai,  Sdpa)  and  bloody  (DTl^T, 
ducriai)  Used  in  its  widest  sense  the  term  ollering, 
or  oblation,  indicates  in  the  Hebrew  ritual  a  very 
great  nundier  of  things — as  the  lirstliiigs  of  the 
flock,  lirsl-fruits,  tithes,  incense,  the  shew-biead, 
the  wood  for  liurning  in  the  temple  (Neh.  x. 
34),  Tlie  objects  otVered  were  salt,  me.il,  baked 
and  roasted  grain,  oli>e-oil,  clean  animals,  such 
as  oxen,  goits,  doves,  but  not  fish.  The  animals 
were  required  to  be  spotless  (Lev.  xxii.  20  ;  Mai. 
i.  8),  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  doves,  not 
uiider  eight  days  old  (Lev.  xxii.  27),  younger 
animals  being  tasteless  and  innutritions.  The 
.smaller  beasts,  suuh  as  sheep,  goat.s,  and  caives, 
were  commonly  one  year  old  (Exod.  xxix.  38  ; 
Lev.  ix.  3 ;  xii.  6;  xiv.  10;  Nimi.  xv.  27; 
xxviii.  9,  sq.).  Oxen  were  ottered  at  tliree  years 
of  age;  in  Judges  (vi.  26)  one  is  oiVered  whicii 
is  seven  years  old.  As  lo  sex,  an  o])tion  wa« 
sometimes  left  to  the  offerer,  as  in  peace  and  sin- 
ofl'erings  (Lev.  iii.  1,  6  ;  xii.  5,  6)  ;  at  other  tin  e» 
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males  were  required,  as  in  hurnt  sacrifices,  for, 
contrary  t<  classical  usage,  tlie  male  was  consi- 
dered the  ncire  peifect.  In  buint-uHeiiii^s  and 
m  tiiank-ofl'eiiiigs  tlie  kind  of  animal  was  Itit  to 
ilie  choice  of  the  worshi])|«r  (IjCv.  i.  3),  but  in 
trespiiss  and  sin-oH'erings  it  was  regulatett  hy  law 
(Lev.  iv.  5j.  ir  llie  desire  of  the  woislii|)|)er  was 
to  express  his  gratitude,  he  olVen  d  a  peace  or 
tiiiiiik-t)fleriiig  ;  if  to  obtain  forgix  eness,  he  oll'ered 
a  tresjuiss  or  sin  oll'ering.  Bmnt-onierings  were 
of  a  general  kind  (Num.  xv.  3;  J)eut.  xii.  (i  ; 
Jer.  xvii.  26).  Hecat.iinbs  or  Luge  munbers  of 
cattle  were  sacriticeil  on  special  occi!.si.ins.  In 
1  Kings  viii.  5,  G3,  Solouioa  is  said  to  have 
'saciificed  sheep  and  oxen  (hat  coulil  not  lie  told 
or  nuinbeied  tor  multitude,'  'two  and  twenty 
thousand  oxen  and  an  liunured  and  twenty  thou- 
sand sheep'  (see  also  "2  Chron.  xxix.  32,  sq.  ; 
XXX.  21  ;  Mxxv.  7,  sq.  ;  conip.  Herod,  vii.  43  ; 
Xenopli.  Ih'licii.  v'l.  i;  Suetoii.  Caliij.  14).  Oller- 
irrgs  weiealso  either  pultlic  or  private,  prescribed 
or  fiee-will.  Sometimes  they  were  piesenled  liyau 
individual;  sometimes  l)y  a  family  ;  once,  or  at 
regular  and  periodic  intervals  (1  Sam.  i.  '24; 
Job  i.  h  ;  2  Mace.  iii.  3»i).  Foreigner-^  weie  per- 
mitted to  make  olVeiingson  the  r.atinnal  altar 
(Num.  XV.  14  ;  2  llacc.  iii.  35  ;  xiii.  23;  Pliilo, 
Legat.  p.  101  4  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apioii.  ii.  5)  Oilerings 
were  maile  liy  Jeas  for  heather!  jinnces  (1  Mace, 
vii.  33  ;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  2.  a).  In  t!.e  ciise 
of  bloody-ollerings  the  posse:^so^,  alter  he  had 
Baii'tilied  himself  (I  Saiu.  xvi.  0),  brought  the 
victim,  in  case  of  thank-nlleiings,  witii  his  hoiris 
gildfd  and  with  garlands,  &c.  (Joseph.  Aiitiq. 
y.iii.  8.  2;  \\"ini?r,  Reat-icurteib.  ii.  2i2,  niite  5) 
to  tile  altar  (I,ev.  iii.  1  ;  xii.  4;  xiv.  17),  where, 
;ayiiij?  hi.;  hai'd  on  the  head  of  tl;-*;  a-iiiinal  (Lev. 
i.  4  :  !:;.  2;  iv.  4).  he  thus,  in  a  clear  and  pointed 
".vay,  ilevolt''.  it  to  God.  Having  so  dune  he  pro- 
ceeded to  slay  (he  victim  himself  (Lev.  iii.  2; 
iv.  i)  ;  vvhicli  act  might  be.  anil  in  later  times 
was,  done  by  the  priests  (2  Chron.  xxix.  24).  iinil 
probably  by  tlie  Lei  ites  (Holtin^er,  De  Fui-v- 
tioiubiis  Sacerdi.t  circa  vktimam,  Jlarb.  170u). 
The  blood  was  taken,  and,  according  to  tlie  kind 
of  olVering,  spiinkled  upon  the  altar,  or  Ironghl 
into  tiie  temple  and  there  shed  upon  (he  ark  of 
the  covenant  and  smeared  upon  the  horns  of  the 
altar  of  incense,  and  then  tiie  lemainder  poured 
foith  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  biirnt-oll'friugs. 
Having  slain  the  animal,  the  ollerer  stintk  oil'  its 
he.ii!  (Lev.  i.  Gj,  which  wiien  not  burnt  (Lev.  iv. 
W)  beKin:;ed  either  to  the  priest  (Lev.  vii.  8),  or 
to  the  oll'erer  (comp.  Mishna,  Lebach.  xii.  2). 
Tlie  victim  was  then  cut  into  pieces  (L«;v.  i.  6; 
viii.  "20),  which  were  eillier  all,  or  only  the  best 
and  most  tasty,  set  on  lire  on  the  aliar  by  the 
iiriesls  or  the  oll'erer,  or  xust  be  burnt  without 
.he  jMCcincts  of  tiie  holy  city.  The  treatment 
of  doves  may  be  seen  in  Lev.  i.  14,  sq.  ;  v.  8 
(see  Hottiiiger,  De  Sacrificiis  Avium,  .Marb. 
1706).  In  some  sacrifices  heaving  (rTDIirij  and 
waving  (n312j"lj  were  usual  either  before  or  after 
t!.e  slaying. 

Tlie  annual  expense  of  ofi'erings,  including 
tiio»;e  made  by  individuals  as  well  as  the  nation, 
•  Uaist  have  been  consideraile.  It  may,  however, 
he  ».rd  that  'he  country  p  oduced  on  all  sides  in 
gyeal  •ibundaiK/e  tiost  of  the  required  objects,  and 
that  i.ieie  we'e  numerous  foiests  whence  wjjod  for 
use  'u  vac ritice  was  procured.     At  later  peiiods 
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of  the  nation  foreign  princes,  desirous  of  con* 
ciliating  the  goodwill  of  the  Jews,  made  "arge 
contributions  both  of  natural  objects  and  of 
money  towards  the  siqijiort  of  the  ceremonial  o! 
public  worship  (Ezra  vi.  9;  1  Mace.  x.  39; 
2  Mace.  iii.  3;  ix.  16  ;  iohv\\h,  Antiq.  xii.  3.  3\ 
The  jiiace  where  otVeiings  were  exclusively  to  be 
presented  was  the  outer  court  of  tiie  national 
sanctuary,  at  first  the  Tabernacle,  afterwards  the 
Temple.  Kvery  olVeriiig  made  elsewhere  was 
forbithlen  under  jienalty  of  death  (Lev.  xvii.  4, 
sq.;  Dent.  xii.  5.  stp  ;  roinp.  1  Kings  xii.  27). 
The  ]irecise  spot  is  laid  down  in  Lev  i.  3;  iii  2, 
'at  tlie  door  oi  the  taber:iacle  of  tiie  congregation 
before  the  Lord.'  According,  to  the  Mischna 
(Hcbach.  c.  .5),  ofi'erings  were  to  be  slain  partly  on 
the  noiili  s  de  of  the  altai.  and,  if  tiiey  were  in- 
considerable, at  any  ]iart  of  the  outer  couit.  The 
object  of  these  regulations  was  to  ])ieveiit  any 
Secret  idolatrous  lites  from  taking  place  under 
the  mask  if  the  national  ritual  ;  ami  a  common 
])lace  of  worship  must  have  ten<leii  considerably 
to  ])ieserve  the  unity  of  the  jieojjle,  whose  constant 
disagieements  leqiiiied  precautions  of  a  special 
kind  (1  Kings  xii.  '27).  The  oneness,  however, 
of  the  place  of  sacrifice  was  not  stiictly  preserved 
in  the  troubled  perioil  of  tl  e  Judges,  nor  indeed 
till  the  time  of  David  (1  Kings  iii.  2,3).  Ofler- 
ings  were  made  in  other  places  besides  the  door 
of  the  Tabernacle  (I  Sam.  vii.  17  ;  Judg.  ii.  5), 
High  places,  which  had  long  been  ttsed  by  the 
Caiiaaniles,  retained  a  certain  saiu-tlty,  and  were 
111  iioiued  wilh  offerings  (Judg.  vi.  26  ;  xiii.  19). 
Even  the  loyal  .Samuel  followed  this  [iractice  (I 
San.),  and  David  endmed  it  (i  Kings  iii,  2). 
After  Solomon  these  ofltrings  on  high  places  still 
Continued.  In  tlie  kingdom  of  Israel,  cu!  oft'  as 
its  subjects  weie  from  the  holy  ci'y,  the  national 
tem]ile  was  neglected. 

Olfei  ings  being  legarded  as  an  expression  of  gra- 
titude and  p'ety,  and  require'l  as  a  necessary  [lart 
of  ordinary  ]irivaie  life,  were  diligently  and  abun- 
dantly )Mesented,  failure  in  this  point  being  held  as 
asignof  irreligion(Ps.  Ixvi.lO;  ex.  3;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
II  ;  Matt.  viii.  4;'  Acts  xxi.  26;  Isa.  xliii.  23). 
Offerings  weie  swoin  by,  as  being  something  in 
themselves  holy,  fiom  the  jiurpose  to  which  they 
were  consecrated  (Matt,  xxiii.  18).  And  in  the 
glowing  pictures  ol'  religious  happiness  and  na- 
tional pros[)eiily  which  the  poets  drew,  there  is 
t'ound  an  ideal  perfection  of  this  essential  element 
of  Isiaelitish  woiship  (I-a.  xix.  21 ;  Ivi.  7;  lx.7; 
Zecli.  xiv.  21  ;  Jtr.  xvii.  26;  xxxiii.  18);  ami 
deprivation  of  this  privilege  was  among  the  cala- 
mities of  the  perioil  of  exile  (Hos.  iii.  4). 

Under  the  load  and  the  multiplicity  of  these  out- 
ward oblations,  however,  the  Hebrews  loigot  the 
substance,  lost  the  thought  in  the  symbol,  tlie  thing 
signified  in  the  sign;  and,  failing  in  those  devo- 
tional seniiments  and  that  practical  ohedience 
which  olfeiings  were  inteniled  to  prefigure  and 
cultivate,  saiik  into  the  practice  of  mere  dead 
woiks.  Hereupon  liegaii  the  pro]ihets  to  utter 
their  admonitory  lessons-,  to  which  the  world  is 
indebted  for  so  many  graphic  ilescrijitions  of  the 
real  nature  of  religion  and  the  only  true  worship 
of  Almighty  God  (Isa.  i.  11;  Jer.  vi.  20;  vii. 
21,  sq.  ;  Hos.  vi.  C :  Amos  v.  22;  Micah  vi.  6, 
sq.  ;  comp.  Ps.  xl.  fi;  Ii.  17,  sq.  ;  Frov.  xxi.  3) 
Thus  the  failures  of  one  church  prepared  the  way 
fur  tire  higher  jjrivileges  of  another}  aad  tuv  latv 
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proved  a  schoolir  aster  to  bring  us  to  Clirist 
(Matt.  ir.  23;  Gal.  iii,  21).  Even  before  the 
advent  of  oiir  Lorii  pious  ami  reflecting  men,  like 
the  Esxenes,  iliscovered  flie  lamentable  abases  of 
the  natii>'.ial  ritiKil,  and  were  led  to  abstain  alto- 
gether from  the  customary  firms  of  a  mere  out- 
ward wiirsliip  (Joseph.  /l?2<(y.  xviii.  1.5).  The 
50li)  Ps.ilni  nnist  lia\e  had  great  iidbieiice  in 
jjrepaiing  tlie  minds  of  thinking  men  fur  a  pure 
ami  s|iiiifual  form  of  woisliip,  llie  rather  because 
some  of  its  principles  strike  at  tlie  very  ro(jt  of  all 
oHerings  of  a  meie  otitwaid  kind  :  thus,  '  I  wdl 
lake  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he  goats 
out  of  tiiy  ri)Ms;  for  every  beast  of  llie  forest  is 
mine,  and  tlie  cattle  upon  a  tliousand  lulls.  If  I 
were  hungry  1  wnuld  not  tell  thee;  for  tiie  world 
is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  Will  1  eat  the 
flesii  of  bulls  or  drink  the  blood  of  goats?  Oiler 
unti)  God  liiaiiksgiviug.'  Indeed  t!ie  conception 
and  c.imp.isilioii  of  such  a  noble  iiiece  show 
what  great  progress  the  l>est  cultivated  minds  had 
made  from  the  rndimenta!  notions  of  jiriniitive 
times,  aii'd  may  seive  of  themselves  to  prove  that 
witli  all  the  aliuses  which  liad  ensued,  the  Mosaic 
litiiul  and  institutions  were  admirably  fitted  to 
carry  forward  the  education  of  tiie  mind  of  the 
people.  Tims  was  the  Hel)rew  nat'oii,  and 
througli  thi-m  the  world,  leil  on  so  as  to  be  in 
some  measure  jivepared  fur  receiving  the  Gospel 
of  liie  Lord  Jesus,  in  wliich  all  outward  ollerings 
are  done  away,  the  one  great  ollering  being  made, 
and  all  those  who  are  members  of  the  ciiurch  are 
required  to  otfer  themselves,  body,  suid  and  s[)irit, 
a  lioly  nlfering  to  the  f.ord  (Hel).  x. ;  Rom.  xii.). 
'  By  Him  tiierefore  let  us  oiler  the  sacrifice  of  praise 
to  God  Ciintinually,  that  is,  tiie  fruit  oi"  our  lips, 
giving  thanks  to  his  name.  But  to  do  good  and 
to  commtuiicate  forget  not;  fir  with  such  sacri- 
fices (toiI  is  well  pleaspil'  (Hel).  xiii.  15,  16; 
Matt.  ix.  13;  xii.  7;  Rom.  xv.  16;  Phil.  ii.  17; 
2  Tim.  iv.  6). 

Lightfoiit's  work,  De  Ministerio  Templi,  is 
esjjecially  to  be  reconunended  on  this  siil)ject; 
see  also  Outram,  De  Sucrif.;  Reland,  Antiq. 
Sacr.  iii.  1  ;  Uauer,  Gottesd.  Verfass.  i.  80,  sq.  ; 
Roseiimiiller,  i:xcurs.  1.  ad  Lev.  The  Jewish 
doctrines  on  ollerings  may  be  found  in  the  trea- 
tises Sebachim,  Menachoth,  and  Temura ;  a  se- 
leclion  from  wliich,  as  well  as  from  the  Rabbins, 
is  given  in  that  useful  little  work,  Othon.  Lex. 
Talmud,  p.  621,  sq.  ;  see  Ugulin.  Thesaur.  torn. 
xix. — J.  K.  B. 

OG  (jiy,  giant;  Sept.  ''CLy),  an  Amorilisli 
king  of  Bashan  (Num.  xxi.  33  ;  xxxii  33;  Deut. 
iv.  47;  xxxi.  4).  In  form  he  was  a  giant,  so 
that  ids  liedstead  was  preserved  as  a  memorial  of 
his  huge  stature  (Dent.  iii.  11  ;  Josii  xiii  12) 
[Bkd].  He  was  defeated  by  the  Israelites  under 
Moses  (Nun.,  xxi.  33;  Deut.  i.  4;  iii.  3);  and 
his  country,  which  contained  many  walle'l  cities 
(Deut.  iii.  4-10),  was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Dtiit.  iii.  13;  josh.  xiii.  30)  [Amo- 
iMTKs;   Bashan;  (jiant]. 

OIL  (ipK';  Sep^.  eAaiof)  was  fir  more  exten- 
g-vely  used  aujong  the  ancient  Hebrews  than  in 
our  n(»rfhern  climate.  The  use  of  oil  is  equally 
tjeneral  throughout  Western  Asia  at  the  jiresent 
rime,  as  it  wms  in  pr'mitive  a;es.  Oil  was  much 
VMd  instead  of  l<utti!r  .t\n\  animal  I'at.  at  meals 
tsd  ii)  t'oxiouaiireparutions  of  foo.i  fsee  Food   and 
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com]).  Ezelt.  xvi.  13).  In  such  uses  oil,  »li<a 
fresh  and  sweet,  is  moreagreeal»le  than  aiiimai  fat, 
The  Oiientals  lliink  so;  anil  Enrojieans  soon  ac- 
quire the  same  preference.  Oil  was  also  in  many 
cases  taken  as  a  meat  ofleiing  (Lev.  v.  1  1  ;  Num. 
V.  15);  and  it  was  tiien  mixed  with  the  meal  o/ 
oblation  (Exod.  xxix.  40;  Lev.  ii.  4;  vi.  21  ;  vii. 
12;  Num.  vi.  15;  [Okkbuing].  Tiie  rife  o( 
sprinkling  with  oil,  as  a  lihaiion,  does  not  occur 
ill  the  law,  but  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  Micah 
vi.  7. 

The  application  of  oil  to  the  person  has  been  de- 
scrihed  in  the  ailicle  .-\nointing.  Whether  for 
luxury  or  ceremony,  tlie  head  and  heard  were 
the  jiarts  usually  anointed  (Deut.  xxviii.  40; 
2  Sam.  xiv.  2:  Ps.  xxiii.  5;  xcii.  11  ;  civ.  15; 
Luke  vii.  46);  and  this  use  of  oil  became  at 
length  proveibially  common  among  the  Israelites 
(P.ov,  xxi.  17). 

The  emplovment  of  oil  for  burning  has  been 
illustrated  in  the  article  Lamps.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add,  that  for  this,  and  indeed  I'.ir  most 
other  pui])()se.><,  olive-oil  was  considered  the  best, 
and  was  therefire  used  in  tlie  lamps  of  the  taber- 
nacle. The  custom  of  anointing  the  diseastrj 
and  the  ilead  has  been  noticed  in  the  article 
Anointino;  and  for  the  use  and  comjiositioii  of 
fragiant  oils  and  ointments,  see  Pei{FUME.s. 

The  numerous  olive-plantations  in  Palestine 
made  (dive-oil  one  of  the  chief,  and  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  products  of  the  country  :  it  sup- 
plied an  article  i.f  extensive  and  prolitahle  traffic 
with  the Tyriaiis  (Ezek.  xxvii.  17;  cnmp.  1  Kings 
V.  11);  and  jiresents  of  the  liner  sorts  of  olive-<jil 
were  deemed  suitable  for  kings.  1"i)eie  is  in  fact 
no  other  kind  of  oil  distinctly  mentioned  in 
.Scrijitnre  ;  and  the  best,  middling,  and  inferior  oils 
aiipear  to  have  been  merely  dill'eient  qualities  of 
olive-oil.  Tiie  berries  of  the  olive-tiee  were  some- 
times plucked,  or  carefully  shaken  otVby  the  hand, 
before  tliey  were  ri])e  (Deut.  xxiv.  2l(;  Isa.  xvii. 
6;  xxiv.  13).  If  while  they  were  yet  green,  in- 
stead of  being  thrown  into  the  press,  they  were 
only  beaten  or  squeezed,  they  yielded  the  best 
kiiid  of  oil.  If  was  called  Ophaciniiiu,  or  the 
oil  of  umipe  olives,  and  also  '  beaten"  or  '  fiesh 
oil'  (Exod.  xxvii.  20).  Tliere  were  presses  (if  a 
peculiar  kind  fc/  ]>repariiig  oil  called  \'0^  nj, 
gath-shemen  (whence  the  name  Gethsemane,  nr 
'  oil])iess,'  Matt.  xxvi.  36;  John  xviii  i ).  in 
which  the  oil  was  tiodden  out  by  the  feet  (Micah 
vi.  1.5).  Tlie  first  expressiofi  of  the  oil  was  better 
than  the  second,  and  the  second  than  the  third. 
Ripe  olives  yielded  the  least  va'uable  kind  of  oil, 
l)ut  the  quantity  was  more  abundant.  The  best 
sort  of  oil  was  ])re|ared  with  fragrant  s])ices,  and 
was  used  in  anoi:iiing:  the  inferior  sorts  were 
useil  with  food  and  for  lamps. 

OLIVE-TREK.      [Zay,t.] 

OL4VES,  MlJUN  r  OF,  a  mountain  or  ridge 
now  calleil  hy  the  Aralis  Jebt  I  et  Tor,  lying  tri 
the  east  of  Jeiusalem,  fioin  which  it  is  separated 
onlv  liy  the  narrow  valley  of  .lehoshapliat.  To- 
wards ti.e  south  it  sinks  diwn  into  a  lov/cr  ridge, 
over  against  llie  so-<'alled  '  well  of  Neheniiah,' 
now  called  by  Franks  ioe  Mount  of  OllVnce,  in 
allusion  to  the  idolatrous  worship  established  by 
S.iliimo!)  'on  the  hill  that  is  hel'oie,'  that  is 
eastward  of  'Jerus;ilem.'  In  this  diiecriou  lie* 
the  usual  road  to  Bethany,  so  uften  trodden  by 
our  Saviour.     About  a  mile  towards  the  north  it 
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another  gninmit,  nearly  or  (juite  a8  high  as  fhe 
miilillp  one.  Tlie  ridge  belweeii  the  (wo  liends 
gligliVly  eastward,  leavini^  room  Cor  the  valley  l>eIow 
to  expand  somewliat  in  that  ]iart,  Tlie  view  of 
the  lioly  City  and  of  tlie  Dtvid  Sea,  from  the 
soiitiieni  summit,  is  descrilie<l  in  the  article 
JeiiUSALGSi ;  that  from  (lie  northern  summit  does 
not  eoiljiace  (he  Ttvud  Sea.  The  elevation  ol'  ttie 
central  fieak  of  the  Slomit  of  Olives  is  stated  hy 
'  Scliutwit  (Av.se.  ii.341jat  ao.W  Paris  feet,  or416 
Paris  I'eet  ahove  tlie  valley  of  Jehosiia[jhat ;  and 
hence  it  appears  to  be  I  7  J  Paris  feet  ahove  the 
highest  jiait  of  Mount  Zion.  lieyond  the  northern 
summit  tiie  rhlge  sweejis  round  towaixJs  the  west, 
and  sjiwads  out  ira(o  (lie  liigh  level  tiact  ninth  of 
the  city,  witich  is  skirted  on  i\»i  west  aiul  sotith 
by  the  u(ij>er  (mrt  of  the  valley  of  Jelioshajihat 
(Rohinson's  liescafck^s,  ii.  4<(.')-407  ;  Olin's 
Travels,  ii.  127).  Tiiis  ijiconsi<lerahle  ri(ly«  de- 
rives all  its  imjxntjusce  from  its  connection  with 
Jef<JsaI*m,  aii<l  frotn  the  sacred  iissociations  which 
heJic«  (>ec.iuie  connected  wuh  it.  To  the  mount 
whose  ascent  David  'went  u{i,  wee|iiii)?  an<l  ijare- 
foot,"  Jo  which  our  Saviour  olttiines  withdrew  with 
his  disciples,  over  wiiich  he  ofleri  jia^sed,  an<l  from 
wliich  he  evetiltially  as<'erid'<;d  into  heaven,  lie- 
longs  a  liighcr  de^'tee  of  sacred  <uid  nioral  interest 
than  is  to  Iwi  (ound-in  mere  physical  magnitude, 
or  tlian  the  j-eciMxl  couiiects  even  with  Lehanjri, 
Tahoi-,  Ol-  Ararat 

OLYMFAS  ("OXj/^irus).  a  Cliris(!an  at  Rome, 
whom  Paul  sa3ut<es  iii  his  Epistl«  to  the  Romans 
(Hutet.  xvi.  15). 

OMEGA  (ri),  the  lust  letter  of  tli«  Gi-eek 
alpiialict,  |rovejhially  appliid  to  express  the  end, 
as  A}|iiia  (A),  tlie  (itst  letter,  (he  hegiiiniug  of  any 
thing  [Aj.i'ka]. 

OMER  (VVbights  and  MkasuresJ. 

OMRI  {"^JOi}}, God-taught;  Sept.  'A/tjS/jt),  sixth 
king  of  Israel,  who  liegan  to  reign  in  h.c.  92'J,  and 
reigned  twelve  years.  He  was  iai>ed  to  the  tliioiie 
hy  the  artny,  while  it  was  engaged  in  tiie  siege  of 
Gihitethon,  a  Levilical  city  in  Dan,  of  which  the 
Philiistines  had  gaii*ed  possession,  when  the  news 
cam*;  to  tlkecatiip  of  ilm  deadiof  Elali,  and  tiie 
<igutT}oaliom  of  Zir»ii.  On  tliis,  the  army  pro- 
clajjiked  theia'  general,  O.mri,  kitig  of  Israel.  He 
then  lost  not  a  moment,  ijut  le.iving  Gihltedion  in 
the  power  of  the  inlidels,  went  and  besieged  his 
competitor  in  I'irzah.  Hut  he  was  no  sooner  de- 
livered of  this  rival  [Ziuiii],  than  another  ap- 
peared in  the  jierion  of  Tiiini,  \vl»(  m  a  jjart  of 
the  |)eo[ile  h:id  raised  to  the  throne,  probably  fiom 
unwillijigness  to  submit  to  military  dictatiiui. 
This  occasioned  a  ci\il  war,  whicli  lasted  six 
years,  and  left  Oniri  undisputed  inaster  of  the 
throne,  b  c.  92.5.  His  reign  lasted  six  years 
Ktore,  and  its  chief  event  was  the  foundation  of 
Samaria,  which  thenceforth  became  the  capital 
city  of  the  kingdom  o(  Israel  (1  Kings  xvi.  15- 
28).  [Samamia.] 

ON  (flN,  strength;  Sept.  'Affj'),  a  chief  of  (he 
trilie  of  Reuben,  who  was  one  of  the  acconnplices 
ol"  Korali  ill  the  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
Moses  and  Aaron.  He  is  metitione  1  among  the 
leaders  of  this  <.onspiracy  in  the  first  ins(aiice 
(Num.  xvi,  !7),  but  iloes  not  ap]>ear  in  any  of 
the  subseqient  Mansactions,  and  is  not  liy  name 
uiclu<led    ill   tlie   tinal    punishment.     The   Hab- 


hinical  tradi(i(!n  is,  that  the  wife  of  On  persuaded 
her  husband  to  abandon  the  enterprise. 

ON  (pN  ;  Sept.  'HA.iouTroA.«r),  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  in  the  world,  situated  in  Lower  Egypt, 
about  two  hours  N  N.E.  from  Cairo.  The  Sep- 
tuagiiit  (ransla(es  the  name  On  by  Heliopoiis, 
which  sigtidies  '  city  of  tiie  sun  ;'  and  in  Jer.  xliii. 
liJ,  it  bears  a  name,  Bedi-sliemesli  roppiduiii  solis, 
Pliny,  llUt.  Nat.  v.  1 1 ),  of  equivalent  iiii]iort,.  On 
is  a  Coptic  and  ancient  Egy|i(iaii  woril,  signilylng 
light  anil  the  sun  (Ritiei^  Eidk.  i  S22).  The 
site  is  now  marked  by  low  mounds,  enclosing  a 
sjiace  about  thiee  ijuarlers  of  a  mile  in  leng'h  by 
half  a  mile  in  breadth,  wiiicli  was  once  occupied 
by  houses  and  by  the  celebiated  'remjile  of  the 
Sun.  This  area  is  at  |  resent  a  ploughed  Held, 
a  garileti  of  heih't;  and  the  solitary  obelisk  which 
s(ill  rises  in  (he  mi(ls(  of  it  is  the  sole  remnant  of  the 
former  splendours  of  the  place.  In  the  days  of 
Edrisi  and  Abilallatif  the  place  bore  (he  name  of 
Aijj  Shems ;  an<l  in  the  neighbouring  village, 
Matariyeh,  is  still  shown  an  ancient  well  bearing 
(he  same  name.  N-ear  by  it  is  a  very  old  sycamore, 
its  trunk  straggling  .md  gnailed,  under  which  le- 
gen<lai  y  tia<lition  lelates  that  tlie  holy  family 
once  rested  (^Robinson's  Biblical  Researches,  i.  36), 
Heliopoiis  was  (he  capital  of  a  district  or  ru>cnus 
l>eariiig  (he  same  name  (Plin.  Ihit.  Nat,  v.  9; 
Ptolem.  iv.  5). 


Tlie  place  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  xli.  45,  where 
it  is  said  (liat  Pharaoh  gave  to  Joseph  a  wife, 
Asenatli,  the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priost  of 
On  (ver.  50).  From  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  {ut 
supra),  it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  distin- 
g«ishe<i  for  idolatrous  worship  :  '  He  shall  break 
also  (he  images  of  Beth-sliemesh  that  is  in  the 
lantl  (f  Egypt,  and  (he  houses  ol'  (he  gools  of  tlie 
Egyptians  shall  he  liurn  with  fire.'  The  names, 
'  City  of  the  Sun,'  '  Temples  of  the  Sun,'  connecteil 
with  the  place,  taken  in  conjunction  with  tlie 
words  just  cited  from  (he  proiihef,  seem  to  refer 
(he  mind  to  the  ))uier  foim  ol'  worship  which  pre- 
vailed at  a  very  early  [leriod  in  Egypt,  nana«ly. 
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•lie  worship  of  tl  e  lieavenly  boiliej,  and  thence  to 
cariy  tlie  fliouglis  to  the  defeiioiations  wliicli  it 
aftei-.vaiils  uiiijer\v?i)t  in  sinking  to  the  adoration 
of  imiiijps  and  airimuls. 

Ti)e  traces  of  this  city  wliich  are  found  in 
classic  atilliors  correspond  with  the  little  of  it 
that  we  know  from  the  brief  intimations  of  Holy 
Writ.  Accordini;  to  Herodotus  fii.  59),  Heliopolis 
was  one  of  the  four  great  cities  tl>at  were  rendert-d 
famous  in  E^vpt  by  heing  tlie  centres  of  solemn 
religions  festivals,  which  were  attended  by  splendid 
jMocessions  am!  homage  to  thegiKls.  In  HeliojxiHs 
the  ()hseiv;;nce  was  held  in  honour  of  the  sun. 
The  inajesfv  of  ihe,-;e  sacied  visits  may  he  best 
le.iriied  now  bv  a  caiel'ul  stmly  of  the  ten)])les  (in 
tlieir  ruins)  in  which  the  riles  were  perfoiiieti 
(Wilkinson's  ylrtc.  Egt/plians).  Herio]iolis  hud  its 
priesthood,  a  niinicroiis  and  learned  btnly,  cele- 
brated before  other  Egy]>tians  for  their  historical 
and  aniiqiiarian  lore;  it  long  continued  the  nnj- 
versity  of  the  Egyptians,  the  chief  seat  of  their 
science  (Kenrick  s  Herod,  ii.  3;  Wilkinson); 
the  priests  dwelt  as  a  holy  community  in  a  sjia- 
cions  structure  appropriated  to  their  use.  Id 
Strabo's  lime  the  halls  were  to  I*  seen  in  which 
Eudoxiis  and  Plato  had  studied  under  the  diiec- 
t-icin  of  the  jrtie-ts  of  Heliojw'is.  A  detailed  de- 
scri])tion  of  the  temple,  with  its  long  alleys  of 
sphinxes,  obelisks,  &c.,  may  l)e  found  in  Stralx) 
(xvii.  ;  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  ii.  2),  who  says  that  the 
nuiral  scnliiture  in  it  was  very  similar  to  the  old 
Etruscan  an<l  Grecian  works.  In  the  temple  a 
bullock  was  fed — a  symbnl  of  the  god  Miievis. 
The  city  sulVered  heavily  by  the  Peisian  invason. 
I'njiii  the  time  of  Shaw  and  Pococke,  the  )>lace 
has  l>een  described  by  many  travellers.  At  an 
early  peri<id  lemains  of  the  fan>iias  temjtle  were 
found.  Abdallatif  (a.d.  12i)0)  saw  many  colossal 
sphinxes,  ))artly  jjvo.slvate,  partly  standing.  He 
also  saw  tlie  gates  or  propyl«'a  of  the  feinple  ci>- 
vered  with  inscrijjfions  ;  he  describes  two  immense 
obelisks  whose  summits  were  covereil  with  massive 
bniss,  aroinid  which  were  others  one-half  or  one- 
third  llie  size  of  the  lirst,  placed  in  so  tliick  a  ma.S3 
that  they  could  scarcely  be  counted  ;  most  of  them 
thrown  dov/u.  .-^n  uljelisk  wliich  tlie  Emperor 
Augustus  caused  to  be  carried  to  Uoine,  aixl 
)daced  in  the  Campus  Martins,  is  hehl  by  Zoega 
{De  Ori().  el  Vsu  Obeliseij  to  have  been  brought 
from  Heliopolis,  and  to  h.ive  owed  its  origin  to 
Sesostris.  This  cily  furnisVied  works  of  art  to 
Augustus  for  adorning  Runie,  and  to  Constantine 
for  ailurning  Constantinople.  Ritter  {Erdknnde. 
i.  82-}  I  says  that  the  sole  reinainiug  ol>elisk  is 
from  fiO  to  70  fi'el  high,  of  a  block  of  red  granite, 
bearing  hieroglyphics  which  remind  the  beholder 
of  what  Sirabo  terms  the  Etruscan  style.  '  The 
figure  of  the  cross  whi(;li  it  bears  (crux  ansata) 
lias  attracted  the  s|(ecial  notice  of  Christian  anti- 
quaries •  (Ritter).— J.  R.  B. 

ON  AN  (J31K,  strong,  stout;  Sept.  Ai-fcu'), 
second  son  of  Judah,  who,  being  constraiiie<J  by 
the  oblig  itions  of  the  ancient  Levirafe  law  to 
espouse  Tamar,  his  elder  brothers  widow,  took 
means  tn  frustrate  the  intention  oCthis  usage,  which 
wits  to  povlde  heirs  for  a  brother  who  had  died 
childless.  This  crime,  rendered  without  excuse  l>y 
the  allowance  of  polygamy, anil  the  serioiif«ness  of 
which  can  scarcely  lie  appief  iaied  but  in  rt8|)ect 
to  tl.e  usages   of  the  times  ic  which  it  was   com- 
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mitted,  was   ])uni»l)ed  by  premature  J«itli  (Gen 
xxxvfii.  4,  sq.). 

ONESIMU.S  {'Oi-ha ifjuos,  profitable),  a  slave 
lielunging  to  PliilenHni  of  Co]os.,»,  who' lied  from 
his  master,  and  proceetled  to  Rome,  where  iie  was 
conveited  by  St.  I'aul,  who  sent  him  back  to  bi» 
master,  a  friend  and  convert  of  the  apcstle,  wilh 
an  eloquent  letter,  the  pnr|)ort  of  whidi  is  de- 
scribeti  in  the  article  Phu.kmuh.  Onesimus, 
accomi>euiied  by  1  ychicus,  left  Rome  wilh  not 
only  this  epistk,  but  with  thoje  to  the  Ef^esiaiw 
and  Colossians  (Col.  iv.  9).  It  is  believed  that 
Onesimus, anxious  to  justify  the  coiittdeuce  which 
Paul  reposed  in  1  im,  by  ajipearing  sjieedily  befoie 
his  master,  left  Tyr.hicus  to  take  \\\ii  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  ;  ami  liasteneil  to  Coltxs.sa,  where 
he  doubtiess  received  the  f4)ig)\eness  which  Paul 
had  .so  touchingly  implored  for  him  as  'a  brother 
beloved'  (Canon.  Apost.  73).  An  uncertain  i 
tradition  makes  Onesimus  to  have  been  bishop 
of  Beraea,  where  he  is  said  to  have  sulit  r-d  mai- 
tyrdom  (Coiixi  Apostol  \ii.  46).  Tlie  j)art 
which  Paul  took  in  this  dilliciilt  and  trying  case 
is  liigldy  hiPUdurable  to  bins;  while  f>r  Onesiuiu* 
liimselr,  the  bighejt  praise  is.  that  he  obtaineil  the 
iriendshij)  and  conlidence  of  the  apostle. 

O  N  ES I P  H  O  RUS  (■  Ox/rj  (7•i>o/)os,;Jro;i^6;-^M(7«'), 
a  belie\er  i.f  Ephesus,  who  came  to  Rome  during 
the  second  captivity  of  St.  Paul  in  tbat  city  ;  and 
having  found  out  the  apostle,  who  was  i)»  custody 
ol  a  solilier,  to  whose  ain)  his  own  was  chaii>ed, 
was  not  asbameii  of  hi.  chain,"  but  attended  him 
frequently,  an  I  rendered  bim  al]  the  services  ill 
his  poi/  er.  Tiiis  i'aiihlul  aftaclujient,  at  a  time  of 
calatnity  and  deseition,  was  fully  appreciated 
anil  well  remembered  by  the  apostle,  wl)o,  in  bis 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  carefully  records  the  ciicum- 
staiice;  and,  after  cliaiging  him  to  salute  in  his 
name  Mbe  bouseliold  oi  Ojiesiphonis,'  expresses 
tlie  most  earnest  and  grateful  wisljes  for  his  sipi- 
vitual  welfaie  (1  '1  im.  ii.  ItM^).  It  would  ap- 
pear fron>  this  that  Onesiphorus  Itad  then  quitted 
Koine. 

ONION.     [Betzai..] 

ONYX.     [Yahai.oivi.] 

OPHEL  (^Syil;  Sept.  ^n^dx),  a  place  or 
q.iaiter  of  .lerusalem  near  tlie  walls  (2  Chron. 
xxvii.  3  .  xxxiii  4  1),  oi'i  the  east  side  (Neb.  iii. 
26;  xi.  21).  Ophel,  or,  as  be  calls  if.  Ojihla 
(*0<|)Aa  '0<^At£s),  is  often  mentioned  by  Josephiis 
as  adjoining  the  valley  of  the  Kidmn  and  the 
temple  mount  {De  liell.  Jnd.  \.  G.  1  ;  vi.  6.  3). 
He  explains  him-elf  nioie  precisely  in  v.  4.  2, 
where  he  makes  the  tiist  wall  of  the  city  to  ex- 
fend  from  the  tower  of  the  Essenes  ovej-  Siloaru 
and  the  jiools  of  Solomon  to  Ophel.  From  these 
intimations  Winer  collects  that  Ophel  was  a 
high  or  asreiiding  place,  built  over  (in  the  an- 
cient city)  with  houses.  Tnis  view  is  coidhmed 
by  Dr.  Uubinson,  who  identities  it  with  the  low 
ridge  which  extends  southward  from  the  temple 
iiioimt  to  Mount  Zon,  between  the  exterior  valley 
of  .lehoshaphat  and  the  ii»terior  valley  of  Tyvo- 
jXBon.  Tlie  top  t>f  this  ridge  is  Hat,  descending 
nipidly  towards  the  south,  sometimes  by  ulVsets  oJ 
riM-ks;  and  the  ground  is  now  tilled  ami  plauleil 
witi)  olive  and  other  fruit  trees.  Tiiis  ridge  \» 
considerably  below  the  level  of  ALfunt  .Moriali: 
its  length   is    lo50  feet,  and   its  Ueadtli   in   th* 
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middle  \>n\i.  fron    Ijrovv  to  Uiow,  290  feet  (Winer, 
«.  V.  '  Opliel  ;"   Robinson,  ii.  349)  [.Iekvjsai.em], 

OPHER    (IDj; ;    Am  .ic  jij6\   alrjophro),   in 

the  Song  of  Siilomon  (ch  iv.  5),  denotes  the  calf 
or  fawn  of  astaj?  {ail)  \  it  ccurs  in  no  oilier  l)Ook 
of  Sciiptuie,  is  unknown  in  the  Sviiac  and 
Clialilee,  nnd  appears  to  he  only  a  ))oelit.il  ap- 
plication of  a  term  niuie  strictly  belonging  to 
fawn-like  animals;  for  in  tiie  aliove  jiassage 
it  is  applied  to  couples  feeding  in  a  l;ed  of 
lilies — indications  not  de.scri|)tive  of  yoniig  goats 
or  stags,  but  quite  applicable  to  tlie  Anliio- 
pine  gro«j)S  uliicli  are  characterized  in  Griilitli's 
Cuvier,  in  siil)genus  X.  Ceplicilophus,  and  XI. 
Neotragus  ,  both  furnishing  S)iecies  of  exceed- 
ing delicacy  and  graceful  diminutive  stinc- 
tures,  several  of  vvhicli  habitually  feed  in  })airs 
among  slunlis  and  geraniums  on  the  hilly  plains 
of  Africa;  and  as  they  have  always  been  and 
still  are  in  request  among  the  wealthy  in  warm 
climates  for  domestication,  we  may  conjecture 
tliat  a  species  designated  by  the  name  of  Ojjiier 
("IQy,  jieihaps  alluding  to  "1"'D''N,  Ophir,  or  even 
Africa),  was  to  be  found  in  the  (larks  or  royal 
gardens  of  a  sovereign  so  interested  in  natural  his- 
tory as  Solomon  was.  and  from  tlie  sovereign's 
own  observation  became  alluded  to  in  tlie  tridy 
api)Osite  imagery  of  his  poetical  diction  (Cant. 
iv.  12).  Among  tlie  species  in  question,  in  which 
iKjtli  male  and  female  aie  exceedingly  similar,  and 
whicii  might  have  reai  lied  him  by  sea  or  by  caravan, 
we  may  reckon  Ccphaljplius  Griinmia,  C.  Ptr- 
fusilla,  C.  Philanlumba,  all  marked  by  a  small 
black  tuft  of  hair  between  liieir  very  slioit  lioms, 
as  also  liie  Aeotrae/tis  I'yginca,  or  Guevei,  the 
smallest  of  cloven-footed  animals,  a:id  tlie  Madoka, 
witii  speckled  legs  ;  all  these  species  being  natives 
oi"  Central  AiVica,  and  from  time  immemorial 
brouglit  by  caravans  from  the  interior,  for  sale  or 
presents.. — C.  H.  S. 

OPHIR  occurs  fnst,  as  the  proper  name  of  one 
of  the  thirteen  sons  of  Joktaii,  the  son  of  Eber,  a 
greai -grandson  of  Sliem,  in  Gen.  x.  '.26-29  (121N  ; 
Sept.  Oixpeip ;  Vulg.  Ophir).  Many  Arabian 
coiin'ries  are  believed  to  have  been  peopled  by 
these  jiersons,  and  to  have  been  called  after  their 
resjieclive  names,  as  Slifl)*,  &c.,  and  among 
others  Ophir  (Bochart,  Phaleg,  iii.  15).  Ophir 
occurs  also  as  the  name  of  a  jihice.  country,  or 
region,  fa'.niras  for  its  gold,  which  Siilomon"s  slii])s 
visited  in  company  with  the  Phoenician  ("1"'S1S  ; 
Sept.  Ov(plp;  Alex.  Oixpcip:  'S,ov<pip,  ^ou<pfip, 
2a!:|)ip.  'S,aitj)ipa.  ;  Alex,  ^latpapd  ami  Sct'^Tjpct; 
Alil.  ^aircpeij) ;  Cam.  'Oir(belp;  Alex,  and  Cam. 
'Cl(pe'p;  Vnlg.  Ophir).  The  difliculfy  is  to  as- 
certain where  Opiiir  was  situated.  Sonie  writers, 
reasoning  from  the  etymology  of  the  word,  which 
is  sti])p<i5ed  to  mean  dust,  &c.,  have  inferreil 
almost  every  place  where  gold  ilust  is  jirocured 
in  abundance.  Others  have  rested  their  con- 
clusions ujton  the  similarity  of  the  name  in 
Hebrew  to  tliat  of  other  countries,  as  f.)r  instance 
Aphar,  a  port  of  .\rabia  mentioned  by  Ar'rian  in 
his  Peripius  of  the  Eri/thraian  Sea;  or  ujwn  the 
similarity  of  the  name  in  the  Sept.,  Sox^ipa ; 
hence  Sofala,  &c.  :  and  others,  by  a  transpusitiou 
of  the  letters  of  the  Helirew  word,  have,  among 
other  conjectures,  even  ri.aile  out  Pe<u!  By  such 
metJiods  of  investigation  the  following  countries, 
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among  others,  have  been  )iroi>oscd  :  IVIelindah  on 
the   coast   of  Afric.i,   Angola,    Carthage.  St.  Do. 
niingo.    Mexico,    New   Guima,  Urpiie  an  islanU 
in  the  Red  Sea,  and  Ormuz  in  the  Peisian  Gulf. 
Bochart  thinks  that  ihe  Opliir   from  which  David 
obtained  gohl   ()  Chron.  xxix.  4)   was  the  ('as- 
sanitis  of  l-*toleniy  and  Ste^ilianus,  on  the  coast  of 
Arabia;  while  that  visited  liy  the  tlect  of  Solomon 
was  Tapiobaiie,  now  called  Ceylon  (Gtogr.  Sacra, 
ii.  27).      Pegu    is   the  ylace   selected    Ity  Mallaji 
(Hist.  Ind.  lib.  i.).      Olhi-rs   deci.le   in  favuur  of 
the    peninsula    of   Malacca,    which    abounds    in 
])iecious   ores,    apes,  and  peacocks  :   others   prefer 
Sumatra,  for  the  same  leasun.      Lipenin-,  relying 
(i:i    tlie    authority    nf   Jo^eplius,    Tlieodoret,    and 
Procopius,  who  call  Ophir  '  the  golden  land,'  "•  Ihe 
golden  chersonesc,'  says  that  the  children  of  Jok- 
tan    ))eopled   all    toe   •joiuvries  bounded    by   the 
eastern  seivs,   and    that   Ophir   includes   not  (inly 
Sumatra  or  Malacca,  but  e\eiy  coa^t  and   island 
from    Ceylon    to    the    Indian    Ai<;hiiie1ago.      We 
shall  now  lay  before  tiie  readers  \\\^^.\  we  conceive 
to  be  the  exact  amornit  of  our   infoimation  re- 
specting Ophir,  and  show   how   far  it  applies  to 
v/tiat  appear  to  us  to  be  the  ihiee  most  prol)able 
theories  respecting  ils  situation,   namely,  .Arabia, 
Africa,  and   India.     Opliir  is  mentiniied  in  the 
following  thirteen  passages  :  Gen.  x.  29  ;  1  Chron. 
;.  23;   1  Kings  \%.  28  ;  ^2  Chron.  viii.  IS;  ix.  10; 
1  Kings  X.  11  ;  xxii.  48;   1  Chron.  xxix.  4:  Job 
xxii.  24;  xxviii.  16;    Ps   xlv.  9;    Isa.  xiii.  12; 
Ecclus.  vii.  18.     Only  seven   of  these    ))assages 
atVord    even   the    felightest    clue    to    its    ]iosiiion, 
and    these   are   reduced    to    three   when    the    pa- 
rallel  jiassages   antl    texts  in  which  Ophir  is   not 
a  local  name  have  been  withihawn.     We  f.rlher 
thiidi  that  the  situation  of  Taisliish  is  not  in  any 
way  connected   with   this  inquiry.     It  is  indeed 
said,   in  reference   to  the   voyage  to  Ojihir,  that 
'  Soh.mon   had    at  sea  a  navy   of  Tarshisli,  and 
that  once  in  three  years  came   the  navy  of  Tar- 
shish'(l  Pvlngs  X.  22);  and    that   '  Jehosiiaj)hat 
made  ships  of  Tavshisli  to  go  to  Ophir   for  gold  * 
(1  Kings  xxii.  4S)  ;    but  the  word  may  denote 
large   merchant  sliips    bound    on    long   voyages, 
perhaps  distinguished   by  their  construction  from 
the  common  Phoenician  ships,   even   though  they 
weie  sent  to  other  countries    instead   of  Taisliish 
(compare  the  English  naval  phiase,  an  Imliaman, 
and  see  Isa.  xxiii.  1;  Ix.  9:    Ps.  xlviii.  7;    Isa. 
ii.  16)  ;  and  although   tiie   'rarshish   ships   which 
went  to  Ojihir  (1  Kings  xxii    4S,  &c.)  are  ex- 
pressly said   by  the  writer  of  Chronicles   to   have 
gone  to   Taisliish  (2  Chron.  ;:i.  21  ;  xx.  3<>,  S7), 
yet   in   the   interval    between   the   composition   of 
tiie  books  of  Kings  and  that  of  Chronicles  the 
name  was   most   jirobably   transferred   to  denote 
any  distant  couiitry    [Tausiush].     The  utmost 
that  Clin   be  said   is,  that  Solomon  sent  ships  to 
Tarshish   as  well  as  to  Ojiliir,   but  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  same  .ships  aie  meant,  or  that  they 
went  to  both  places  in  the  same  voyage.    It  seems 
to  us  most  probalile  that  S.'lomon  sent  direct  to 
Ophir  for  gold,  wheiever  it  might  be;  and  that, 
whereas  it  had  lieen  hitherto  iirocuied  from  llience 
by  David,  &c.  Iiy  foieign  merciiants,  Solomon  fitted 
out  a  tleet  to  obtain   it  at  lir.-t  hand.      Neither  do 
we  think  that  the  time  occupied  by  the  voyage  to 
Ophir  is  jirecisely  determinable   from  the  words 
'  once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  '  (1  King*  z. 
22).     Upon  the  whole  tlieii  our  iufotiaatioii  ap- 
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pears  to  amount  to  this,  tliat  Kinj;  Solomon  made 
A  navy  of  ships  in  Knion-gelier,  wliii-Ji  is  beside 
Eloth,  on  the  shoie  oC  the  lie. I  Sea,  in  the  land 
of  Edom,  and  that  liis  Plia-iiician  neij^hhour  and 
ally,  Ilituin,  kiii,^  "f  Tyre,  sent  in  this  navy  his 
servants,  sliipmeti  that  jiail  Icr.owlinlge  oC  the  sea, 
with  the  servants  ofSoloitKin,  and  tliat  tliey  came 
to  Ojiliii',  and  fetched  from  tlieiice  gold,  and 
bi-uii'/i't  it  to  Solomon  (I  Kin;;s  ix.  26-29),  and 
tliat  mev  hioii^ht  in  tiie  same  xd\ai;;e  alburn  or 
alimi^-t;ees  aii<l  jiiecioiis  stomas  (I  Kini^s  x.  II), 
iilver,  ivoiy,  apes,  or  ratlier  monl<eys,  and  pea- 
cocks, or,  aixonliuij  to  sotne,  jiheasants,  and  to 
others,  parrot.*;  and  that  gold  in  great  abundance 
and  of  the  |irirest  (piality  was  jddcnred  from 
0|ihlr  (1  Chron.  xxix.  -I;  Joi)  xxviii.  Ifi),  ren- 
Jereil  by  Sy mniachiis  ;^/)i;(Tbs  TrpwreTos,  (Ps.  xlv. 
9;  Isa.  xiii.  12);  Vidg.  niimdu  obrizo,  (Kcclus. 
vii.  IS).  The  lirst  theory  wiiicii  appears  to  be 
atteii(h-d  with  some  degree  of  evidence  not  jurely 
fancii'id  is  iliat  Ophir  was  situate  in  Aiabia.  In 
Gen.  X.  29,  G|ihir  stands  in  the  mi  lit  of  other 
Ar.ibian  countiies.  Siill,  as  (ie-iinius  oljserves, 
it  is  possiidv  mentioned  in  tliat  cilineclion  only 
on  account  of  ils  luing  an  Aiaiii.iri  colony  planted 
aliroad.  Though  gold  is  not  now  found  in  Arabia 
(Niebuhi-,  Description  de  I'Ardbte,  ('o|  enliague, 
1773,  p.  121),  yet  the  ancients  ascribe  it  to  the 
iniiabilants  in  great  plenty  (Jndg.  viii.  21,  26  ; 
2  Ciimii.  i.;  1  Ivings  x.  1,2;  'Ps.  Ixxii.  15). 
This  gohl,  Dr.  Lif  tiiinks,  was  no  olher  than  the 
gold  of  Ilavilah  ((ien.  ii.  11),  wliitli  he  supposes 
to  iiave  been  situate  somewheie  in  Arabia,  and 
refers  to  Gen.  x.  7,  29  xxv.  18  ;  1  .Sam.  xv.  7  ; 
1  Ciuoii.  i.  9  (^Tniuslatiun  of  the  Book  Job,  S^c, 
Lond.  IS.  7,  p.  5)).  lint  Diothiius  Siculus 
ascribe?  gohl  mines  to  Aiabia  :  MeTaWeverai  Sf 
Kal  Kwra  tt]v  Apa^iau  /coi  6  itpoaayopevo/xevos 
&TTvpas  XP""^^  (c.inp.  Gcii.  ii.  12),  oi'x  uxnrfp 
irapa  roti  aAAoir  (K^^riy/xaroiv  Kade\i/o/j.(i/us,  aW' 
eiidus  opuTTu/xfuos  ejpiaKfrai  {\t.  oOj.  Ilf  also 
testilies  to  tlie  abundance  of  '  piecious  stones' 
in  Arabia  (ii.  51),  especially  among  the  in- 
habit.mts  of  S.dias  (iii.  -16  ;  comp.  Gen.  ii. 
12;  2  Chron.  ix  I  ;  I  Kings  x.  1,  2).  Pliny 
al.^o  speaks  of  the  '  Saliaji  ditissiini  auri  metallis" 
(^llist.  Nat.  vi.  32;.  Again,  '  Littns  Ham- 
maeum,  ubi  auri  melalla  "  (^^6).  Others  suppose 
that  tiuingh  Ophi.  was  situate  somewhere  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  it  was  rather  an  emporium,  at 
which  the  Hebrews  and  Tyrians  olitaitied  gold, 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  ahnug-liees,  &c ,  brougl.t 
thither  from  India  and  .-Vfrica  by  the  Arabian 
meichanti,  and  even  from  Ethiopia,  to  which 
Heroihitus  (iii.  114)  ascribes  gold  in  great  quan- 
tities, elephants'  leeth,  and  trees  and  shrubs  of 
every  kind.  Apes,  properly  spei<king,  are  also 
ascribed  to  it  by  Pliny  (viii.  I'J)  ;  wiio  speaks 
ahso  of  the  conlluence  of  merchandize  iit  Ar.ibia: 
'Sabaji  inirumqne  dictu,  ex  iiinuinerio  poiiulis 
pars  a-qi'.a  in  conimeiciis  aut  latrociniis  degit  : 
in  nniieisum  genres  ditissimse,  nt  apud  qiias 
noaxiioie  opes  Uomatioiuni  Parthorumqiie  sub- 
•i.slant,  venilentiljiis  qua;  e  mari  ant  syivis 
capiii'it  '  (at  supra).  A  little  iiefore  he  speaks 
of  the  Arabian  enipcaiuiiis  :  '  Insulue  miiltae  :  em- 
porium eoruiu  Acila,  ex  quo  in  Indiam  navi- 
gator.' Again:  '  Thimaneos.  . .  Aieiii  :  ojipidiuTi 
ill  quo  oinnis  negoiiatio  coiivenit  '  (comp.  Strabo, 
ivi. ;  2  Chron.  ix.;  Kzek.  xxvii.  21,  22;  and 
Oio<l.    Sic.   ii.    51).      In   behalf   of   the   snpposi- 
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tion  that  Ophir  was  the  Arabian  port  Aphar, 
already  referred  to,  it  may  be  reinaiked  that  tli« 
name  has  undergone  siinila:  chinges  to  that  of 
the  Sept.  of  Ophir;  for  it  is  called  by  Arrian 
Aphar,  by  Pliny  Saphar,  by  Ptolemy  s'aiiphern, 
and  by  Stepliatius  Saphirini.  Grotius  thinks  his 
to  be  Ophir.  Tne  very  name  El  Ophir  has  l>een 
lately  jiointed  out  as  a  city  of  Oman,  in  former 
times  tlie  centre  of  a  very  active  Arabian  com- 
merce (Seefzen,  in  Zuchs.  Munatl.  Correspond. 
xix.  331,  fl.).  In  the  article  0[)hir  in  the 
Encyclopadia  Londinciisis,  great  stress  is  laid 
upon  the  objectic.n  that  if  Ophir  had  lieen  any- 
where in  Arabia  or  Asia,  .Solomon  could  have 
conveyed  the  commodities  he  ])i(icuied  from  it 
by  caia\aiis  :  but  suiely  a  waler-c.iiiiiigc  was 
nioie  convenient,  at  least  for  the  algnui-tiees, 
which  he  procnretl  from  0|)hir,  and  of  which  he 
made  pillars  for  the  h.ir.se  of  the  LonI  and  for 
the  kings  house  (2  Chro".  ix.  10,  II)  [.Ai.gum], 
and  which  it  is  higiily  improbable  he  had  the 
means  of  conveying  by  land.  In  favour  of  the 
theory  wheh  places  Ophir  in  Africa,  it  ha-^  been 
suggested  that  we  have  the  \  ery  name  in  "T'QIK 
cjrt,  Africa,  the  Roman  tei  minaticai,  Africa  terra, 
and  that  Tarshish  was  some  city  or  country  in 
Africa;  that  the  Chain.  Taigumijt  on  I  Kings 
xxii.  -iH  so  understood  it,  where  herenders  K'^C^IH 
by  npHDN.  He  jjrobably  iid'erreti  fiom  2  Chron. 
XX.  36,  that  to  go  to  Ophir  and  to  Tarshish  was 
one  and  the  same  filing,  and  that  Tarshish  there 
meant  the  name  of  a  pi, ice.  Origen  also  says,  on 
Job.  xxii.  Ii,  that  some  of  the  inter])reteis  uniler- 
stood  Ojiliir  to  be  Afiici.  Michaelis  supposes 
that  Soli. moil's  fleet,  coming  down  the  Hed  Sea 
from  Ezion-g(  l>er,  coasted  along  the  shore  of 
.Africa,  di.ubling  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  and 
came  to  Tiir.-.hish,  which  he,  with  many  others, 
sujiposes  to  have  been  Tartessus  in  Spain,  and 
thence  back  again  the  same  way  ;  that  this  con- 
jecture accounts  for  their  three  years'  voyage  out 
and  home  ;  and  th.it  Spain  and  the  coasts  of  Africa 
furnished  all  the  commodities  which  they  brought 
back  [Spifiletf.  Geoc/r.  llebr.  Extcroe  ]).  98), 
Stiabo  indeed  says  that  Spain  abnunded  in  gold, 
and  immensely  more  so  in  silver  (see  1  Mac.  viii.  3). 
Others  have  not  hesitated  to  cairy  Solomon's  fleet 
rounil  from  S|iain  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Jojjjja. 
The  chief  support  for  tins  supposition  is  the  very  re- 
markable statement  of  Herodotus,  liiat  Necho,  king 
ol'  Egypt,  the  i"*hara(:h-Neeho  of  Scripture,  whose 
enterpiising  disposition  ajjpears  bom  his  project  to 
unite  the  i\ile  and  the  Red  Sea  Ijy  a  canal,  '  dis- 
jiatched  some  vessels,  u;ider  the  conduct  ol'  Phoe- 
nicians, with  directions  to  ])ass  by  the  columns  of 
Heicides,  now  called  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and 
after  penetiating  the  Norihern  Ocean  to  return 
to  Egypt;  that  these  Phienicians,  taking  their 
course  from  the  Red  Sea,  entered  into  the  Southern 
Ocean,  a;ul  on  the  apjaoach  of  autumn  landed  in 
Libya,  atid  planted  some  corii  in  tlie  place  where 
they  happened  to  find  themselves;  that  when  this 
was  ripe  ihey  cut  it  down  and  dejiarled.  Having 
thus  consumed  two  years,  they  in  the  third  year 
(ioiil)led  the  columns  of  Hercules  and  retninecf 
to  Egypt."  He  adds,  'This  relation  may  ol)taiii 
atitniion  from  others,  but  to  me  it  seems  iiicre- 
dilde,  for  they  aflirmed  that,  having  sailed  round 
Liliya,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right  hand. 
Thus,  he  (ibserves,  'was  Libya  for  Ihe  lirst  time 
known  '    (iv.    42).     It    seems   certain    that   this 
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royage  was  accomjjlislied,  for  tl.e  marWrs  would 
have  tlie  sun  on  tn-ir  right  h  uiil  after  jiassing  tlie 
line,  a  fact  wliicli  never  could  lia\e  heen  imagined 
in  tliat  age,  when  astronomy  was  in  its  infancy; 
»nd  it  has  heen  sii]ii)0.seii  that  this  was  the  voyage 
nnade  'once  in  three  ye.us'  by  Solomon's  ileet, 
under  the  conduct  also  of  Plicenician  mariners. 
But,  assuming  this  to  have  heen  the  case,  it  seems 
strange  that  tlie  knowledge  and  record  of  it  should 
have  heen  so  completely  lost  in  the  time  of 
Pliaraoh-Necho,  only  two  centuries  after  Solomon, 
as  that  Herodotus,  whose  inloiniatiou  and  accu- 
racy appear  from  this  very  account,  should  say 
that  Liliya,  eviiiently  meaning  the  circuit  of  it 
hy  the  .sea,  was  thus  for  the  first  time  known. 
Heeren  finds  an  answer  i]i  the  ilesolating  ravages 
of  the  Bal)ylonian  conquerors,  and  indeed  in  the 
])rotiacted  siege  of  Tyre  itself  hy  Nel)uciiad- 
iiezzar,  which  followed  shortly  after  the  time  of 
Solomon,  It  seems  likely  indeed  that  Neclio 
had  heard  of  such  a  passage,  and  helieveil  that 
the  PhcBuicians  knew  how  to  find  it;  and  tiiat  it 
was  not  nun  h  frequented  duiing  many  subse- 
quent ages  ap|)ears  Irom  the  notice  taken  hy 
Pliny  of  the  lew  who  had  accomplished  it  {Hist. 
Nat.  ii.  ti7);  and  it  was,  we  know,  after  his 
time  imused  and  forgotten  till  recovered  hy 
the  Spaniards,  k.o.  1497.  It  must  i>e  allosved 
that,  if  Solomon's  fleet  actually  ))insned  this 
course,  then  Opiiir  iis  Africa,  and  Tartessus  in 
Spain,  as  Tarshish,  seem  on  many  accoimts  very 
jilansiiile  sijiixisitions.  In  liehalf  of  the  con- 
jecture that  Ophir  was  in  India,  the  following 
arguments  are  alleged:  that  it  is  most  nafur;.!  to 
uiiderstanil  from  the  narrative  that  all  the  jiro- 
ductions  said  to  have  I.een  lironght  from  Ophir 
came  iVom  one  and  the  same  country,  and  that 
they  wcie  all  jirocurahle  only  from  India.  The 
Sept.  tiaiislators  also  appear  to  liave  understood  it 
to  he  lixlia,  from  renderingthe  word  'S.aiipip.  'S.oixpip, 
Sox^ipct,  which  is  the  Egypt'an  name  for  that 
country.  C'hampollion  says  that,  in  the  Coptic  vo- 
cabularies liiilia  hears  the  name  ColLfp  (^L' Egypie 

sous  les  l^haraons.  Paris,  1S14,  torn.  i.  p.  9^; 
Jahhiiiskii  Opuscule,  Lug.  Bat.,  1804,  torn.  i. 
p.  3  !6,  &(■.).  Josejihus  also  gives  to  the  sons  of 
Joktaii  the  Kicalitv  from  Copheii,  an  Indian  riverj 
and  in  part  of  Asia  adjoining  it  (Antiq.  i.  fi.  4). 
He  also  expressly  and  unliesitatinglv  attirms  that 
the  land  to  which  Solomon  sent  for  g'dd  was 
'  anciently  calle<l  Ophir,  hut  now  the  Aurea 
Cher.sonesus,  which  belongs  to  India"  (Aittiq.  viii. 
6.  41.  '1  he  Vulirate  renders  the  words  "  the  gold 
of  Ophir'  (Job  xxviii  16)  liy  '  ti))ctis  Iiidiae  rol.  r- 
ibns.'  Hesychiiis  thus  defines  2oi>0e(p"  X'^P^'t  *'' 
p  ol  Tro\vTi/j.ot  KiBnt.  ica\  6  xpyfoy,  cV  IfSict  ;  and 
Siiidas,  ^ov(pfip  X'^P"  f"  'ij'Sio  ;  and  see  Eusehii 
Ouoinnst.  p.  146,  ed.  Clerici.  There  are  several 
places  compiise<l  in  that  region  which  was  ac- 
tually known  as  India  to  the  ancients  [India], 
any  of  which  would  have  snpjdied  the  cargo  of 
Sonimoii's  fleet  :  for  instance,  the  coast  of  Mala- 
lar.  wliere  the  natives  still  call  the  ^leacock  fof/ei, 
vincii  IS  supposed  to  resemble  the  Helirew  □'•'•DH. 
Peiliajs  llie  most  prohalile  of  all  is  Malacca, 
which  is  known  to  be  the  .Aurea  Chersonesns  of 
the  ancients.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  nmives  of  Malacca  still  call  their  gold-mines 
ophirs.  ])e  P.  Piji>re  says,  '  Les  iles  malaises 
produissent  l)eaucouj'  de  hois  lie  'einture  surtout 
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(111  sapan,  qui  est  le  meme  que  le  hois  Je  Bres)!. 
On  y  trouve  jilusieurs  mines  d'or,  qui  les  ha- 
bitans  de  Malaca  ef  <le  Sumatra  nonjment  Dphirs, 
et  dont  quelqiies-unes,  surtout  celles  que  reiiferm6 
la  cote  orientale  de  Celel>es,  et  les  iles  adjacentes, 
sont  plus  riches  que  touted  celles  d  i  Perou  e»  du 
Bresil  '  {Voyage  d'lin  I'hilouppke,  (-Euvrcs  Com- 
plettcs,  Paris,  i797,  p.  123).  On  the  other  hand, 
some  \vriters  give  a  wider  extent  to  the  country 
in  question.  Ileeren  observes  that  'Ophir,  like 
the  name  of  all  other  very  distant  places  or  re- 
gions of  antiquity,  like  Tliule,  Taviessns,  and 
others,  ilen'otes  no  jKiiticular  sm>*,  but  oidy  a 
certain  region  or  jart  of  the  world,  such  as  the 
Eist  or  West  Indies  in  modern  gei>g)a})hy. 
Hence  Opliir  was  the  general  name  fir  the  rich 
countries  of  the  south  lying  on  the  Afiican,  Ara- 
bian, or  Indian  coasts,  as  far  as  at  that  time 
known'  {Uislorical  liesearchcs,  traiislitted  front 
the  Germrin,  0.\ford,  1«3:J,  vol.  ii.  \>\i.  73.  74). 
It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  in  Jer.  x.  9  we 
have  '  the  gold  from  Uphaz,'  TD1N  ;  and  in  Dan. 
X  5.  'the  tine  gold  of  Uphaz;'  and  see  the  Heb. 
of  1  Kings  \.  l**.  In  these  instances  Uphaz  is, 
by  a  slight  clian^e  of  ])ronnncia))on,  jiut  I'or 
Ophir.  The  words  of  Daniel  are  quote>l  and 
paia)ihrased  in  l{ev.  i.  ]3,  in  a  maisner  wliicli  shows 
this  ht  be  tae  true  e.xjilanati.m  of  the  dilVeience. 
If  the  words  'the  gold  of  Parvaim '  (D'TQ, 
2  Chmn.  iii.  6)  be  really,  as  Bochart  conjectures, 
the  same  with  T'3'iX,  the  name  had  u!;depgone  a 
still  wider  alteration.  It  wiis  by  taking  this  for 
granted,  and  arguing  from  the  similarity,  that 
the  wild  conjecture  that  Ojiliir  was  Peru  wiis  ob- 
tained. The  alterations  sntlered  by  the  Septnagint 
words  are  befoie  the  le.ider.  Among  otlitr  woiks 
on  this  con'roversy  not  befne  lelVried  ti»,  see 
\Valiiier,  De  liegiotie  O/jIiir  ;  Tychseii.  De  L'om- 
merc.  Ilvbr.  in  Vvwmeiilt.  Gutt.  xvi  li)4,  &c.; 
Huetii  Commentntio  de  Nav^yitionc  Snhimuni* ; 
Keland,  Dissertt.  Miscel.  i.  172;  or  in  Ugoiiiu 
Thesaurus,  \ii.  —  J.  F.  D. 

1.  OP H  RAH  (iTTSy;  Sept.  *E<^pa9a),  a  town 
of  Benjamin  (.losh.  xviii.  23),  seemingly  in  the 
north-east  of  that  tribe's  domain  (1  Sasn.  xiii.  17). 
Accordingly  it  is  jilaced  by  Kusebius  and  Jerome 
(Ononiast.  s.  v.  Ajihia)  live  Horn  ni  miles  east 
of  Bethel.  Tliis  corresponds  with  the  position  of 
a  ])lare  calleii  et-'l'a'yibeh,  uhich  \va.s  visited  by 
Dr.  Roiiinson  in  his  excursion  to  Bethel  {Bibl. 
Kesearchcs,  ii.  121-123).  It  is  now  a  small 
village,  curiously  situated  Jijioii  a  conical  hill, 
on  the  snmsTiit  of  which  is  an  old  tower,  whence 
is  commanded  a  s]ileiidid  view  of  the  valley  of  the 
J,  rdan,  the  Dea.l  Sea,  and  the  eastern  mountains. 

2.  OPHU.A.H.  a  town  in  the  tiilieof  Manas- 
seh.  to  which  Gideon  belonged,  antl  where  he 
cimtinued  to  re5i>le  alter  he  had  delivereil  Israel 
from  the  Midianites,  establishing  lliere  his  ephod, 
winch  became  a  snaie  to  Israel  (.liidg.  vi.  11-24  ; 
viii.  27).  Jose])hus  calls  tiie  jilace  Kjihra  {An- 
tiq. V.  ♦).  5).  It  cannot  be  jxisitivelv  deteimined 
from  the  narrati\e,  whether  t»iis  0|)hrH!i  was  in 
the  territory  of  Manasseh  east  or  west  of  tlie  Jor- 
dan ;  and  no  satisfactory  attempt  to  Kx  the  site 
has  yet  been  made. 

OREB  and  ZEEB  (3Nn  3*5?;  Sept.  'Oj>),3 
Kcl  Zr.!,8).  the  reinarkalile  names  \raven  and 
wolf)  of  two  emirs  of  tlie  Midianiiei!,  who  wert 
made  prisoners  by  the  Ephraimites  in  attemptiDg 
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ijo  recrosa  the  Jordan  alter  the  victory  of  Gideon. 
They  were  put  to  death  liy  the  caplurs,  uiul  iheir 
heads  carried  as  a  trophy  totheciiiKj'ieror,  ulio  was 
then  (111  ti:e  olhi'r  si<le  tlie  Jonlaii  (Judi,'.  vii.  "20  : 
■yiii.  3).  The  first  of  these  jtrinces  tiiet  his  lieatli 
tiear  a  rock,  wliicli  llieit(ef,irtii  bore  his  name  (Isa. 
X.  'I'i)  ;  the  oflier  seems  to  liuve  at  lirst  souglil, 
reCuijte  in  one  of  thtise  excavalions  in  vvliich  vviiiea 
were  pie.seive<i.  and  wMich  was  ihenceforlh  called 
tlie  winepress  of  Zetb  (.lud^.  vii.  25). 

OIlEIi,  or  OitKu.M  i2-\^_  or  DU^^),  written 
rlso  AitAB  and  Ahakim,  occms  in  several  jias- 
sage-i  ol' Scriptuie,  in  ,ill  ol'wliich  it  is  translated 
xoiliow  'W  the  A-n'i'oi'iied,  and  most  other  iviodeir. 
versions.     This  sense  lias   been  inferred  i'roiii   the 

similarity  of  the  word  arab  to  the  Arabic  '     ">  ■'^ 

f'haib,  and  from  the  most  ancient  Greek  trans- 
atius  adoptinj^  tTta  as  the  synonyme  of  the 
Hebiew  arab,  Kut  it  is  also  similar  to  ano- 
ther Arabic  word,  ghurah,  signifyinj^  croios  ; 
whence  jiroliably  some  of  the  early  translators 
have  adoiited  this  as  the  meaning  of  tlie  Hebrew 
word.     Thus  the  Arabic  translator  has,  in  Jobxl. 

17,  adopted  i^yJs-a,  corvos,  as  the  interpretation 

of  arabi/n.  So  also  the  Sepfuagint,  in  Isa.  xv. 
7,  give.^  the  same  interpretation  to  this  word, 
and  has  thus  lieen  tiie  cause  of  error  and  con- 
fusion. Moreover,  in  Lev.  xxiii.  10,  after  ireas 
it  adds  without  autliority  ayvou  KXddous,  vainu- 
los  agni,  and  has  adopted  'iyvou  in  Job  xl.  17 
(Cels.  Hierobat.  i.  '6<S[).  "hyuos  is  intended, 
no  doubt,  for  the  plant  wliicii  by  b.itanisls  is  now 
calletl  Vitex  axjmis  castas,  and  was  at  one  lime 
called  .S'fiif/.r  anieriita 

There  is,  however,  little  doubt  of  willow*  lieing 
tiie  Ci'ri-ect  5nter|)retation,  from  lis  suitableness  to 
all  the  jiassagts.  Tlius  in  Jiilt  xl.  22,  reteirin;,^  tolie- 
!>emoth  it  is  said,  'Tne  sliady  trees  cover  bins  with 
their  shadow  ;  (lie  xciUows  (orabitn)  of  the  brook 
coMijfass  iiim  about.'  So  tbe  Jews  when  in  cap- 
tivity sing,  '  liy  the  ri»ers  o(  Babylon,  there  we 
sat  down;  we  luui^ed  our  harps  upon  tiie  willows 
(orebiiti)  in  tiie  midst  tiiereof  (Ps.  cxxsvii.) 
And  again,  in  Isa.  xliv.  4,  '  And  tlicy  shall  spring 
uj,  as  among  the  gntss,  as  willows  (orcbim)  of 
the  water-courses.'  The  willow  is  as  applicable 
as  any  other  plant  to  fiie  other  passages,  quoted 
above,  i'l  wJjich  (uebim  is  mentioned. 

riie  w»)id  gliarb  is  in  the  present  day  ajiplied 
in  many  paits  of  the  Kast  lo  the  |)oplar  (wliicli 
one  ol  the  Latin  veisions  gives  liir  (he  Heb.  orcb, 
Cels.  ;  301),  a  genus  closely  allietl  to  the  willow, 
and  forming  with  it  the  grouji  cif  Salicineae  in 
modem  botany.  Tlie  words  arab  and  gliarb  do 
Hut  diller  so  much  in  tiie  .Aribic  as  they  appear 
to  do  ill  the  Knglish  <lress;  for  the  initial  letters 
are  aiii  and  gliain,  lietween  which  mutual  inter- 
ciianges  fiequently  lake  place. 

That  willov.s  grow  in  moist  situations,  and  in 
the  iieighliiiuj  IkkhI  of  lioth  still  ami  running  water, 
is  snilicienliy  well  known.  That  iliey  are  common 
in  JiidiL'a  is  evident  fioin  what  Relaiid  says:  'Sa- 
lices,  tamarisci,  agnus  castu<,  et  canna;  ing'-iileg, 
quas  u8i!T»  liastaiurn  pra;beiit,  orescunt  ad  ripam 
Jordanis.  uti  rei'srunt  ouTiirTat."  So  al.so  on 
the  bajiks  of  I  be  Nile,  to  which  we  mw.y  sup- 
pwe  Job  alludes  when  lie  speaks  of  the  behemoth 
Leitijj  covered   by  the  willows  of  the  brook,  *«- 
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Vices  torreatis  of  the  Latin  versio?i.  In  refrrence 
to  this,  Celsius  quotes:  'Teiiam  islam  Nilui 
aliuit  ah  orlente  ad  occidenfem,  ibiqiie  »d  ri|>a4 
ip.sius  nascuutur  arunilines  ludicse,  arbores  Ebeiii, 

atque  buxi      '.\_«-«b    item   salicum   et    tamarisci, 

arborumque  similium  sylvse  latissimae'  fGeog. 
Nubiensis,  ('lim.  i.  );.  1).  It  hardly  required  to 
be  )iiove<l  that  willows  were  found  in  Jud*a  and 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  still  less  does  il 
require  to  be  shown  that  the  willow  is  common 
on  the  rivers  of  Babyl;'/n,  (or  we  have  a  species 
which  is  called  Salix  Babgloiiica,  commonly 
known  by  llie  name  of  weeping  v^^illow,  and  wliicli 
Celsius  considers  to  be  ]ieculiarlv  the  willow  ol 
the  brook.  Bochart  says  of  the  channels  of  the 
Euphrates,  'Quorum  ripae  tam  miillis  salicibiit 
erant  c<insiliE,  ut  Babylonia  ideo  vocefur,  vallis 
salicum."  In  all  jioints,  therefore,  the  willow 
seem  well  suited  to  the  )ia.ssages  in  which  orebinx 
occurs,  though  it  is  ^irobable  that  this  may  have 
been  used,  like  willow,  in  a  generic  rather  tliar 
in  a  specific  sense;  but  there  is  another  word, 
wlii(di    is    also  supposed  to   denote  one  of  tlies* 

willows  [Z,U'HZA1-HAHJ. —  J.  F.  R. 

OREN  (P.i4)  occurs  only  once  in  Scii])liirt^ 
and  is  variously  translate<l :  bill  from  the  manne; 
in  which  it  is  introduced,  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  any  of  the  translalioiis  aie  cor- 
rect. The  orcn  is  mentioned  vvilli  other  trees,  ot 
wlio.se  timliLr  itUds  were  made,  in  Isa.  xliv.  1-1: 
'  He  lieweth  him  down  cedars  (eres)  and  takclh 
the  at/press  (lirsa/i\  and  liie  oak  (uUoii),  v.liich 
he  stienglhenetli  for  himself  among  the  trees  o( 
the  forest;  be  ]ilanteth  an  ash  (oren),  an-d  tiie 
rain  doth  nourish  it.'  Though  llie  English  ver- 
sion renders  it  ash,  others  consider  ^^'we-Z/ee  to 
be  the  correct  translation;  but  for  neither  does 
tliere  appear  to  be  any  decisive  proof,  nor  for  the 
rubiis  or  bramble,  adopted  lor  oren  in  the  table 
of  ihe  Cedar  and  Uubus,  translated  from  ihe  He- 
brew of  R.  Berechia  Hannakdan,  by  Celsius 
{Ilicrubot.,  i.  180). 

Oren  is  translated  /»')ie-tree  both  in  the  Greek 
Septuagint  and  the  Latin  \'ulgate,  ami  this 
has  been  acqiiiesceil  in  by  seveial  of  the  most 
learned  critics,  and  among  ihein  by  Calvin  and 
Bochart.  Celsius  (/.  c.  p.  lt)i)  stales,  moreover, 
that  some  of  the  Rabbins  also  consider  oren  to  be 
the  same  as  the  Arabic  siincber  (wliicli  is  no 
doubt  a  pine),  and  that  they  often  join  together, 
arasi/a,  arauim,  and  beruschiin.  as  trees  of  the 
same  nalure.  Luther  and  the  Poitugue.se  version 
read  cedar.  Roseniniiller  contends  that  it  is  not 
tlie  common  wild  jiine  {pinus  sijlvesiris)  which 
is  intendeil,  but  what  the  ancients  called  the  do- 
mestic pine,  whicli  was  raised  in  gardens  on  ac- 
count of  its  elegant  shape  and  the  ]iieasaiil  fiuit 
it  yields,  the  Pignole  nuts  of  the  Itali.ins  yPiniiS 
pii-ea  of  Linnajus),  and  quotes  Virgil  as  saying 
'  Fraxinus  in  sylvis  pulcheriima,  phius  in  hortis.' 

'i'lie  English  version  instead  ot  pitte  gives  osh 
as  the  translation  of  oren;  in  consequence  pro- 
liably  of  ornus  having  been  ado])ted  by  several 
franslators.apparently  only  because  iheelementarT 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  are  fouml  also  in  the  Latin 
word.  Celsius  objects  to  lliis  as  an  insufficient 
reason  for  supposing  that  tbe  ash  was  intended; 
and  tiiere  does  not  appear  to  be  any  other  jiroot 
Ornus  europcea^  or  manna  ash,  dues,  huweva 
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grow  in  Sy  ia,  but  being  a  cultivated  piaiit,  it  may 
aave  been  iutroiluced.  Celsius  ((uotes  from  the 
Aral)  aijtl.or,  "Aun  1  Fadli,  tlie  desciiplion  nl'a  free 

tailed  (.'Ml  aran,  wliicli  appears  well  suited 
to  tlie  ]iassiige.  llioiigli  it  lias  not  yel  l)een  ascer- 
tiined  wliat  tree  is  iutpudcd.  Tiie  aran  is  said 
ti)  be  a  free  of  Arabia  Petrwa,  of  a  tlinrny  nature, 
iiibaliitiujj  tlie  valleys,  but  I'ouiid  also  in  tlie 
mountains,  wliere  it  is  however  less  f horny.  Tlie 
wood  is  said  to  l)e  much  valued  for  cleaiiius^  the 
teetii.  The  fruit  is  in  I>un(he3  like  snniil  f;ra]ies. 
The  berry  is  noxious  uliile  green,  and  bilter  like 
galls;  as  it  r'jjens  it  becomes  red,  then  lilack 
and  somewhat  svreetish,  and  when  eaten  is  grate- 
fid  to  the  stomach,  kc,  and  seems  to  act  as  a 
stimulant  medicine.  Spiengel  su])poses  this  to  be 
the  taper  ])lant,  Capparis  spinosa  of  Linnfrus. 
Faber  lliou^lit  it  to  be  the  niiniiimts  sirulu.i  pen- 
tap/ii///t<s  o{'  H\\a.\v.  Link  iiienlilies  if  with  Fln- 
courtia  sepiarif.  of  Roxl)nrgh,  a  tree,  however, 
wliich  has  not  been  found  in  Syria.  To  us  it 
appears  to  agree  in  some  respects  with  Salvadvra 
persicn,  hut  not  in  all  points,  and  therefore  if  is 
preferable  to  leave  )t  as  one  of  those  still  re(]niring 
investigation  by  some  traveller  in  Syiia  coinersant 
hotii  with  ]ilant3  and  the  r  oriental  names  and 
uses. —  J.  F.  R. 

ORION.     [Astronomy.] 

OROR,  or  .AiiAR  (lyil?)  occurs  in  two  or 
three  j-Jaces  of  Scriptuie,  and  iias  been  vari- 
ously tr.uislated,  as  myrica,  tamarisk;  lamarin, 
which  is  an  Indian  tree,  the  tamarind  ;  re- 
tcnna,  that  is,  the  broom  ;  and  also,  as  in  the 
French  and  English  versions,  bruirre,  lieoth, 
which  is  perhaps  tlie  mu?.':  incorrct  of  all,  lliougti 
Hasselquiit  mentions  finding  liealh  ne;ir  Jericlio, 
in  Syria.  As  far  as  the  context  is  concerned,  some 
of  these  plants,  as  the  refam  and  tamarisk, 
would  answer   very  well  ;   but    the  Arabic  name, 

X-S  arar,  is  applied  to  a  totally  dilTerenf  ))!ant,. 

a  s]iecies  of  jiuii])er,  as  has  been  cleaily  shown  l)y 
Celsius  (llierohot.  p.  ii.  p.  1!;.^).  wlio  slates  lliat 
Arias  Montaniis  is  the  only  one  who  has  so  trans- 
lated thv'  Hebrew  arar  or  oror  (Jer.  xv  ii  ti)  : 
'  For  he  shall  be  like  the  /lealh  (ororj  in  tlie 
deseit,  and  shall  i:ot  see  when  good  comefh.  but 
shall  inhal>it  the  parched  place?  in  tlie  wilder- 
ness, in  a  salt  land,  ami  not  inhabited.'  The 
Won!  arar,  in  all  the  old  Araliic  authois,  signi- 
fies a  kind  of  juniper. 

Several  specii  s  of  juniper  are  no  doubt  found 
in  Syria  and  Palestine,  as  has  already  been 
meiitiiined  under  the  head  of  Kuks.  Rnbinson 
met  with  some  in  jiroceeding  fiom  Hebron  to 
Wady  JIusa.  near  the  romantic  jiass  of  Nemela  : 
'  On  the  rocks  above  we  found  the  juniper 
Iree,  A\\i\)\c  ar'ar ;  its  berries  have  the  appear- 
unce  and  taste  of  the  common  juniper,  exce])t 
that  there  i.s  more  of  the  aroma  of  the  pine. 
These  fiees  were  ten  or  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and 
tHing  upon  the  rocks  even  to  the  sumniits  of  the 
cliO's  iind  needles."  In  a  note  the  anihorsays: 
'  Tills  is  doubtless  the  Hebrew  "lyiiy  arocr  (Jer. 
xlvii.  G);  whence  both  the  Kngiish  veision  and 
I.ulhei  lead  incorrectly //eo//(.  Thejon  jierofllie 
same  Ir.uislalion  is  \Vj'  rctcm'  ( Bibl.  Ii'  searches, 
ii.  506).  In  jik  ceeding  S  E.  he  stales  :  '  Large 
trees  of  tin"  juniier  become  quite  common  in  the 


Wadys  and  on  the  rocks.'  It  is  mentioned  io 
the  same  situations  l)y  other  tiaveilers,  anil  is  no 
doubt  common  enough,  particularly  in  wiltl,  un- 
cultivated, and  often  niaccessible  situations,  and 
is  thus  suitable  to  .ler.  xlviii.  6:  "Flee,  save 
your  lives,  and  belike  the  heath  (oror)  in  the 
wilderness."  In  this  j)assage.  some  autliors  pro- 
p)se  reaiiing  onid  instead  of  ori,r  as  the  fians- 
lators  of  the  Se]ituagint  seem  to  have  done,  liir 
they  render  oror  by  ovos  aypios,  icild  ass.  '  He 
like  the  wild  ass  in  the  wildeines-,"  which  is  con- 
siileied  as  agreeing  well  with  the  llight  lecom- 
mendevl.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  Scripture  Illustrated, 
imjuires  whether  the  orud,  wild  ass,  may  not  be 
the  subject  of  both  jiassages?  This  can  only  lie 
.settled  liy  Hebrew  scliolars;  we  hive  .shown  that 
the  juniper,  from  growing  in  wild  and  inacces- 
sible jilaces.  is  also  suitable  to  tl)e  sense  of  both 
])assages. — J.  F.  R. 

OROTH  (nmX)  occurs  in  two  pas.sages  of 
Scripture,  where  it  is  translated  /lerb  in  the  Autho- 
rised \  ersion  :  it  is  generally  supposed  to  indicate 
such  ])la)its  as  are  employed  for  fuoti.  The  tr.ost 
ancient  translators  seem,  however,  to  have  been 
at  a  loss  for  its  meaning.  Thus  the  Septuagint 
in  one  ])assage  (2  Kings  iv.  39)  l)a^  only  the 
Hebrew  wor.l  in  Greek  characters,  apiwd,  and  in 
the  other  (Isa.  xxvi.  19),  '  "ia/xa.  simationem,  v. 
medicinam,  vel  lierbas  medicinales.'  Tiie  Latin 
Vulgate,  and  the  Clialdee  and  Syiiac  versions, 
translate  oroth  in  the  latter  passage  by  lucem,  in 
consequence  of  confounding  one  Hebrew  word 
with  aiiolher,  accordngto  Cel.sius  (  Uicrobot.  vol.  i. 
p.   159).      l}ut  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  translators 

give  the  names  for  malloies,  the  Arabic  '  ImSp- 
hhabccza,  in  Lower  Egy])t  called  habeeza. 

\\  ith  res])ect  to  the  meaning  ol  oroth,  Rosen- 
muller  says  that  it  occurs  in  its  original  and  ge 
neral  sigiiitication  inlsa.xx\i.  \9,  v'li.  (/reeu  herbs 
The  fiitine  restoration  of  llie  Hebrew  peo))le  is 
(heie  announced  under  the  type  and  figuie  of  a 
revival  of  the  dead.  '  Thy  dew  isa  dcie  of  yreen 
heibs,^  says  the  iirophet,  i.  e.  as  by  liie  dew,  gieen 
herbs  are  revived,  so  t.lialt  fliou.  Iieing  revived  Ijy 
God  s  stieugtheniug  jiower,  liourish  again.  The 
lia^sage,  however,  ap])ears  an  obscure  one,  with 
respect  to  ihe  meaning  of  oroth.  Celsins  has, 
with  his  usual  learning,  shown  that  njallows  were 
much  en)i)k)yed  as  food  in  ancient  times.  Of 
tliis  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  there  is  no  proof 
adduced  that  oroth  means  mallows.  It  miglif  or 
it  might  not,  becau.se  tliere  are  many  other  jilants 
which  were  and  still  are  employed  as  aiticles  of 
tliet  in  the  East,  as  purslane,  goosefoot,  chen- 
podiums,  lettuce,  endive,  &c.  Some  have  trans- 
lated oroth  in  2  Kings  iv.  39,  by  the  word  criica, 
which  is  usually  applied  to  a  species  of  lirassica. 

But  it  a))peav3  to  us  that  oroth  should  lie  con- 
sid(  red  only  in  conjunction  with  jHikyotli;  ftir  we 
lind  in  2  Kings  iv.  that  when  Elisha  came  again 
to  ftilgal,  and  there  was  a  dearth  in  the  lanil,  he 
said  unto  his  servant,  '  Set  on  tlie  great  ])ol,  and 
seethe  p/ottage  for  tlie  sons  i)i  the  prophets  (ver 
39)  ;  and  one  went  out  into  the  tield  to  gallieit 
herbs  (oroth),  and  found  a  nild  vine,  and  ga. 
thered  t\\eri;oi'  tvild  yavrds  (pakyoth)  his  la]i  full, 
and  came  and  shred  them  into  thejiot  of  potfagi^ 
for  they  knew  them  not  '  From  this  it  would  ap* 
|)ear  that  pakyoth  had  been  mistaken  for  oroth} 
aad  OS  the  former  ia  universally  acknovvletlged  to 
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be  the  fruit  of  one  of  ttie  gnnrd  tribe,  so  it  is  not 
Hi>!Tas<iiiali!o  to  coiicltule  that  ofoth  also  was 
the  (Vuit  of  some  pliint,  for  which  the  pukyoCk 
lia<l  tHVii  misiakeii.  This  is  nothing  more  than 
conjeiture,  hut  it  ajipears  to  he  justified  by  the 
context,  aii<l  miiy  U'  adtnitteih  as  nothing  better 
than  conjecture  has  been  addncecl  in  support  of 
otlier  iuter]iie»ati»ins.  and  as  there  are  fruits,  such 
as  tiiut  of  tiie  e^g  phmt,  wiiicii  are  used  as  aiticles 
of  dill,  and  for  wliicii  the  fruit  of  tlie  pa/iyo^/t, 
or  wibl  goiiid,  migiit  ijjive  been  mistaken  by  an 
ignorant  person  [Pakvoth]. — J.  F.  R. 

ORPAII  (nS"l];,/rt»m,-  Sejit. 'Op<f)tt),  daugh- 
ter-in-law of  Naomi,  who  remained  liehind  amonj^ 
her  kindled  in  Moalt,  wiien  Knth  rettnned  with 
Naomi  to  Httiilehem  (Uuth  i,  4-11)  [Rurn]. 

OSPRAY.     [AaANiAH.] 

08SI1-RAGK.     [Pkki;s.] 

OSTRICH  (n:i?:yrtrtM«/<,  |K>eticaiiy  H^ynTia 

batk-ha-yaanah  ;  al^o  CJil,  Job  xxxix.  13).  In 
Aranic,  uedtna/i,  tkar-edi,  jammel,  i.e.  '  camel- 
bird;'  llie  same  as  tue  Persian  sutur  nwrgh ;  iit 
Western  Arahic,  c«i//(f//s  ;  and  in  (> reek,  (TTpouOJj, 
and  <rTpou6nK(ifi.r)\os  ;  Irom  wliich  tlie  Latin  stru- 
tAio  canielas  is  (or rued. 

Tlie  ostrich  is  ftetpiently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  in  terms  of  gieat  lieauty  and  ]irecision  ; 
wliich  commentators,  iidhaps  more  conversant 
with  ihe  exphxied  misslalenients  of  the  ancients 
than  with  Ihe  tme  physi<tlogical  history  of  (lie 
l>iixi  in  question,  have  n.;it  lieen  hapjiy  in  explain- 
in;^,  sonieiiii.es  leleiiinir  it  lo  wrong  species,  such 
as  liie  }«aco<:k,  or  mistaking  il  for  ihe  stoik,  the 
eagle,  or  the  huslartl  (Lev.  xi.  19  ;  Dent.  xiv.  15; 
•Toll  XXX.  29;  xxxix.  13;  Isa.  xiii.  21  ;  xxxiv.  13; 
.\liii.  20;  .let.  i..  39;  Lam.  iv.  3;  Micah  i.  8). 
In  spveiul  cf  these  jKissuges  '  owls  "  has  been  used 
in  om' version  (<tf  J/aanah,  now  generally  admitted 
lo  mean  *  ostriches  ;'  for  the  passages  where  tiie 
word  itccuis  rilale  to  ihe  deseits  aiut  ihe  [ireseiice 
of  ser|ieiits  -  certainly  more  applicable  to  the  latter 
than  the  former;  for  although  ihe  owl  and  the 
ser[ient  are  fonn<l  in  certain  localities  in  thedeseit, 
rieveilheless  neither  of  them  retires  far  into  the  ab- 
Eolute  barren  waste,  as  the  ostrich  constantly  is 
observe*!  to  «hi.  Both  jatiek  and  rinonim,  as 
Pococke  well  obser\es,  apiie.u'  to  be  derived  from 
llie  jwwer  (»f  ntteiiiig  loud-souudinif  cries;  iind 
tlie  tliiitl  name,  Aa/A-/[rt.-j'rt/tu«/«,  'the  daughter  of 
vocil'eratitin,'  or  '  loud  ni<ianiiig.'  is  in  conformity 
Willi  the  others,  and  an  Oiental  (iginative  mode 
C)f  expiessing  the  same  (itcnlty  (wliich  exists  not, 
we  ihink,  ill  the  females  alone,  but  in  the  whole 
6peci<'s);  for  ihe  ostrich  has  an  awful  voice,  which, 
when  IwiU-d  on  the  desert,  is  sometimes  mistaken 
in  «I»i;  "ig^it,  even  by  natives,  (or  the  mar  of  a  lion. 
It  is  nltereil  most  likely  a,s  a  warning  to  the 
fiuaily,  a»isl  as  a  ihwiit  to  some  nighlly  jirowler, 
stealing  t(nva<<Js  llie  nest,  mud  coming  within  ken 
of  their  watcblul  organs. 

Tliei-e  iiixv  two  vaiieties  if  not  two  species,  of  the 
ostrich  :  one  never  altaining  seven  ('■eet  in  height, 
and  coveied  chietiy  with  giey  and  dingy  (eathers ; 
tlie  xithei-  sonietiiues  growing  to  more  than  ten 
<ee1.  and  of  a  glossy  black  plumage;  tlie  miibs  in 
tjolii  having  tlie  great  (eathers  of  the  wings  and 
tail  white,  but  the  females  the  ta.il  only  of  tliat 
oolonr.  Their  dimensions  render  them  both  the 
bu^geat  animali   «<  the   feathered    creation   now 
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existing.  The  apjtear  promiscuously  in  Asia 
and  Africa,  but  the  troops  or  coveys  of  each  are 
always  separate  ;  the  grey  is  more  common  in  tht 
south,  while  the  black,  which  grows  largest  in 
Calfraria,  predominates  to  the  noilh  of  the  equator. 
One  of  the  last  mentioned,  taken  on  boartl  a 
Fiench  |iri/e,  and  wounded  in  the  capture,  we 
remember  to  have  seen  in  London,  where  it  wa.s 
able  to  (leck  its  food  from  a  crosj-beam  eleven  feet 
('mm  the  ground.  The  enormous  bird  afterwards 
shown  in  Bullock's  nniseum  was  said  to  be  the 
same.  The  common-sized  ostrich  weighs  about 
eighty  pounds;  whence  it  may  be  judged  that  the 
individual  here  mentioned  may  hare  been  at  least 
forty  pounds  heavier. 


The  head  of  the  ostrich  is  small,  and  not  com- 
posed of  strong  bones  ;  the  bill,  in  form  viinewiiai 
like  (hat  of  a  duck,  is  Hat,  with  a  nail  at  the  apex, 
and  broad  at  the  gape  ;  the  eyes,  hazel-coloured, 
have  a  clear  and  distinct  vision  of  objects  to  a 
great  distance,  although  when  seen  oldiquely  they 
have  an  o|ialescent  apjiearance ;  the  auditory  aji- 
paratus  is  large  and  o])en,  notwithstanding  that  in 
the  pairing  season  oslriches  are  said  to  be  very  deal ; 
the  neck,  long  and  slender,  is,  together  with  (he 
head,  but  scantily  clothed  with  whitish  shining 
hairs,  and  in  tlie  pairing  season  becomes  for  a  time 
pink  or  rosy  red  ;  towards  the  base  it  assumes  the 
general  colour  of  the  plumage,  v.'hicli,  with  the 
quill  and  tail  plumes,  is  entirely  composed  of  loose 
downy-webbed  feather.s,  only  didering  in  size  and 
colour;  the  wings,  each  from  tliiee  to  four  feet 
long,  exclusive  of  feathers,  are  entirely  naked  on 
the  inner  side,  and  are  su[iptie<l  towards  the  end 
of  the  jiinion  bone  on  each  side  with  two  sharp 
pointed  quills  leseinbling  those  of  a  porcupine, 
and  no  doubt  serving  for  defence:  the  thighs, 
nearly  bare  of  plumage,  and  of  a  deep  fiesh-cclour, 
are  as  full  and  muscular  as  those  of  a  strong 
man,  nnd  the  tarsi  or  legs,  of  corres[K)nding  length 
with  the  proportions  of  (he  neck,  are  covered  with 
broad  horny  scales,  and  (erminate  in  two  toes  ;  the 
inner,  being  the  longest,  is  armed  with  a  l>Toad 
strong  claw;  an<l  (baton  (he  outside,  only  iialf  the 
length  of  the  other,  is  without  any.  The  great 
feathers,  so  much  prized  in  commerce,  are  tweuty 
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ki  w'l  wing,  tliose  of  the  tail  being  nearly  always 
aseless.  broken,  and  worn.  The  cloven  fe«>t,  long 
neck,  and  vauhetl  hack  of  tliese  hirLl«  are  in  thetn- 
gehe.<  'jnite  sufficient  to  sni^^eat  to  the  imagination 
an  animal  of  the  canie-1  kinil  :  but  tliese  external 
a])i)ea:ances  are  not  tiie  only  jjointa  of  resem- 
blance; tiie  stoinacii  is  so  formed  as  to  a|i)iear 
jiosst-ssed  of  ix  tiiird  ventricle,  and  there  are  other 
slrnctnral  [larticnlars,  such  as  a  sternum,  not  keel- 
shaped,  as  in  l)iriis,  but  in  the  form  of  a  round 
Luci<ler,  to  jirotect  tiie  chest,  vvliich,  with  tiie  fact 
that  they  are  without  flie  muscular  ciinforMKilion 
to  render  llieni  capalile  of  Hyiiii^,  altoLjeliier  ap- 
proximate tiie»e  birils  ti)  quadru])eds,  and  particu- 
larlv  to  tiie  order  of  Runiinantia. 

(Jstiiches  aie  {^rejfarions — from  families  cons  st- 
ing of  a  male  with  one  or  several  female  hiids,  and 
peiliaps  a  hroml  or  two  jf  youii;,',  up  to  troops  of 
near  a  hutulred.  They  keep  aloot  I'mm  the  presence 
of  wafer  in  tlie  wild  andaiid  desert,  mixin.;  with- 
out hesitation  among  lierds  of  gnu,  wilil  asses, 
q^iaggas, and  other  striped  Equidse.  and  the  hirger 
species  of  Antilopldic.  From  the  nature  of  tiieir 
f.jod,  wliicli  consists  of  seeds  and  vegetables,  al- 
though seldom  or  never  in  want  of  drink,  it  is 
evident  tiiat  tliey  nnist  often  approacli  more  pro- 
ductive regions,  wliicb,  by  means  of  the  great 
rapiditv  of  motion  lliey  possess,  is  easily  accom- 
plislied;  and  they  are  con>-equently  known  to  lie 
very  destructive  to  cultivated  fields.  As  tlie 
ergan  of  taste  is  very  olttuse  in  liiese  Ijiids,  they 
swallow  witli  little  or  no  discrimination  all  kinds 
of  sulistances,  and  among  others  stones;  it  is  al.so 
jirohahle  tliat,  like  poultry,  tiiey  devour  lizards, 
snakes,  and  tiie  young  of  bids  that  fall  in  their 
Wiiy.  W  n  liave  had  our  own  sketch-book  snapped 
out  of  our  iiand  by  an  ostrich,  attracted  to  it 
by  tlie  siglit  of  the  wliile  ]ia])er.  It  is  not  vet 
finally  decided  whether  the  two  species  are  poly- 
gamous, tliough  concurrent  testimony  seems  to 
leave  no  doulit  of  tiie  fact:  there  is,  however, 
no  uncertainty  respecting  the  nest,  wliich  is 
merely  a  circular  basin  scraped  Out  of  the  soil, 
witli  a  slight  elevation  at  tlie  border,  and  suf- 
ficiently large  to  contain  a  great  numlicr  of  eggs  ; 
for  from  twelve  to  about  sixty  have  been  found 
in  tliem,  exclusive  of  a  certain  number,  always 
observed  to  be  outlying,  or  placed  beyond  the 
raised  liorder  of  the  nest,  and  amuunting  appa- 
rently to  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole.  These 
aie  supposed  to  feed  the  young  brood  when  first 
hatched,  either  in  tiieir  fresh  state,  or  in  a  cor- 
rupted form,  when  tlie  substance  in  them  has 
produced  worms.  These  eggs  are  of  diH'erent 
]ieriodsof  laying,  like  those  witliin,  and  the  birds 
liatclied  form  only  a  part  of  tlie  contents  of  a 
ne^t,  until  liie  breeding  season  closes.  Tlie  eggs 
are  of  dilVerent  sizes,  some  attaining  to  seven 
inches  in  their  longer  diameter,  and  others  les?, 
liaving  a  dirty  white  shell,  finely  sjjeckled  with 
rust  colour;  and  their  weight  borders  on  three 
))ouiids.  Within  the  tropics  they  are  kejjt  suf- 
licicntly  warm  in  the  day-time  not  to  require  in- 
••.uhation,  lint  lieyond  these  one  or  more  females 
sit  constantly,  and  the  male  bird  takes  that  duty 
himself  alter  the  sun  is  set.  It  is  then  that  tlie 
•hort  roar  may  lie  ''Card  during  darkness  ;  ami  at 
otiier  times  dilTeieiit  sounds  are  utteied,  likened 
to  tlie  cooing  of  pigeons,  the  cry  of  a  hoarse  child, 
anu  the  hissing  of  a  goose;  no  doubt  expressiveof 
4iffereut  emotions ;  but  that  the  roar  is  expressive  of 
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the  feeling  of  anger  miy  >>e  inferred  from  the  an- 
gertion  that  jackals  and  foxes  (Catiia  Megalcti) 
Cac.maf]  have  been  foinid  cl.ise  to  the  nests  oi 
these  birds,  kicKed  to  death.  This  fict  is  tlie  more 
credible,  as  the  last  mentioned  animal  is  a  dex- 
terous pniloiner  of  their  eggs  ;  and  it  may  lie  here 
added,  in  ])roof  of  f'e  org.iii  of  stnelling  nut  being 
quite  so  olituse  in  the  ostrich  a'*  is  asserted,  (ha» 
CalVres  and  Hottentots,  when  they  daily  rob  a 
nest  for  their  own  convenience,  iilways  withdraw 
tlie  eggs  l>v  means  of  a  stick,  in  order  to  )iie\ent 
the  female  tinditig  out  the  larieiiy  by  means  (/ 
the  scent  which  human  hands  wonhl  leav  e  lij-hinu  ; 
i'lr  then  they  will  not  continue  to  lay,  l)Ul  forsake 
the  abvide  altogether.  Tiiis  circumstance  may 
account  for  the  small  number  of  eggs  olfen  found 
in  their  ne.^ls. 

Although  possessed  of  strength  sitllicienf  to 
cany  with  velocity  two  adult  human  beiiig.^,and 
although  readily  tamed,  e\  "ii  when  tai^en  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  nay  easily  rcnilered  familiar 
and  docile,  and  allhoiigh  they  are  by  no  means 
the  stupid  ciealures  ihey  have  been  believed,  still 
their  voracity,  leatiing  to  the  lie.'stnictlon  of  young 
jioultry,  and  the  impraclicaliility  of  guidi:;g  their 
powers,  will  ever  under  them  nn-safe  and  nn;  ro- 
titable  domestics.  'I  hough  at  fir^t  sight  useless, 
we  may  be  assured  that  Hrovidtnce  has  not  ap- 
pointed their  abode  in  the  deseit  in  vain;  and  they 
still  continue  tuexiit,  not  only  in  .Africa,  but  in 
the  region  of  Aiabla,  east  and  south  of  Palestine 
beyond  the  luiphiates  ;  luit  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  extend  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  (ioa, 
although  that  limit  is  assigned  them  by  late 
French  oinilhol.igists. 

The  llesli  of  a  young  ostrich  is  .said  to  \ie  not 
unpalatable  :  but  its  liaiiig  tieclared  unclean  in 
Mosaic  legislation  may  lie  asciibed  to  a  two-fold 
cause.  '1  he  first  is  snlliciiiitly  uljvious  from  its 
indiscriminate  voracity  already  mertrtineU,  and 
the  other  may  have  been  an  intention  to  lay  a  le- 
striction  upun  the  Israelites  in  order  to  wean  them 
from  the  love  ol"  a  numade  life,  which  hunting  in 
the  desert  wouhi  have  f*istered  ;  f;ir  ostiiches  must 
be  sougrit  on  the  liairen  plains,  where  they  are 
not  accessible  on  foot,  except  by  stratagem.  When 
pursued,  they  cast  stones  and  gravel  behind  them 
with  great  force;  and  though  it  requires  long 
endurance  and  skill,  their  natural  mode  of  ilee- 
ing  .  in  a  circular  form  en.ddes  well  mounted 
Arabs  to  overtake  and  slay  them.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  ammig  the  Hebrew  names 
refeired  to  'ostrich'  in  our  versions,  one  in  par- 
ticular. nV3  iiesseh,  be  not  the  Araldan  bu.stard, 
Otis  Arabs,  a  biid  of  great  size,  abuntlantly 
clad  with  feathers,  endowed  with  the  habit  of 
half  raising  its  wings,  and  keej-'ing  them  in  tic- 
midous  motion,  |iaiti(nlaily  when  prejiaring  to 
run;  for  this  species  always  jirehides  with  a 
rapid  course  before  it  can  rise  on  the  wing.  It 
occurs  ill  Arabia  and  tlie  desert  of  Syria,  and 
we  take  it  to  be  the  species  represented  liy  Sir 
J.  G.  Wilkinson,  where  an  Egy|)tian  leads  by  a 
rope  about  its  neck  a  bird  witii  tliree  toed  feet, 
which  that  interesting  wiiter  takes,  we  I.elieve  by 
inadvertence,  to  be  a  young  ostricli. —  C.  H.  S. 

OTHNIEL  (VN*:nj;,  /w«  of  Cad  -,  Sept 
ToBovi-^\),  first  judge  of  Israel,  son  of  Kenaz,  the 
younger  brother  of  Caleb,  whose  daughter  Acb«ah 
he  obtained  iu  marriage  by  his  darhig  valcHir  at 
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the  sjeg«  of  Dehir  (Josh.  xv.  17;  Jiulg.  \.  13;  ! 
Ohroii,  iv.  lay  Keiiileieii  fatnous  among  liis 
coiinfivmeii  I'V  tliis  expljit,  artd  cotinected  by  n 
twof'olii  t'e  wild  one  of  tlie  only  two  Israelites  of 
tlie  I'.niier  ^'eneriitioii  wlio  liail  not  died  in  the 
desert,  we  :ire  [ii>'|i;ned  for  tlie  C.ict  that  on  iiitn 
devolveii  the  uiis-;i<tii  to  dfliver  Israel  from  tlie 
Mesi)|)Ot,imiiin  o|i])ie-siiin  under  wliicli,  in  |iin(isli- 
,  merit  lor  llieir  sins,  (hey  ('«ll  after  the  death  of 
\  Jo-liiia  Mod  oC  the  cMt^ts  alio  oatlived  him  (Jiidg. 
iii.  9).  This  victory  cecnred  to  Israel  a  jjeace  of 
forty  years.  F,.r  the  chfoiiology,  &c.,  of  this 
period  see  Juuous. 

OWL  (DO  os;  r.b")>  Ulith).  Two  other 
Helitew  ujHne^  tiavelueti  likewise  a'ssigned  in  our 
veisi"t5-i  to  jireswnied  sjiecies  of  owls;  namely, 
ClI^'S'  ffiiusit/ifi.  which,  althoiiirh  it  most  be  con- 
fesse.l  ih.it  in  common  Hebrew  it  indicates  tlie 
owl.  we  h  iveeniit'avonr''d  to  ,diow  is  applied  mure 
particul.irh  to  the  ni.^ht- heron,  Ardfa  ni;ficorax 
[Ibis],  and  T^2p  kiplioz,  cither  the  same  or  con- 
fonmled.  as  it  apfiears,  with  T12p  Iccphod^  wliich 
has  leit  to  much  controversy,  and  caused  one  or 
Jhe  ofh.'r  to  lie  referred  to  six  or  seven  animals, 
all  widelv  diffeieiit,  f.r  they  incUide  owl,  osprey, 
bittern,  hed^'elio;  or  imrcnpine  ("iSp),  otter  ("r), 
and  tortoise.  Our  reasons  for  apjilyin;.,'  kepfiod  to 
the  bittern  will  be  fonnd  in  Ki'-PHOd.  TIDp 
kippoz,  we  have  already  notice. I.  Bochart,  though 
admiltio'j^tiiat  it  may  designate  a  kind  of  owl,  was 
incluied  I<t  refer  the  more  siiecilic  appellation  to 
{\\e  jacuhis,  or  darting  serpent;  and  it  maybe 
asked  wheiher  tlie  \.\;\.Ukcbsch,  the  wild  m'lmntain 
sheep,  <ir  Arabian  tnicsnion,  deriving  its  name 
likewise  fnnn  darting  or  plunging  down  preci- 
pices «b*es  not  deserve  consideration  *  If  these 
iiami's  aie  in  part  mistakes,  and  the  admitted  not 
free  from  objections,  several  others  adopted  by 
translators  f  ;r  owl  are  proved  to  be  quite  wrong, 
such  as  Luther's  an<l  tlie  Vulgate.  D^^S  iifim, 
which  is  inoi-e  applicable  to  howling  (|uadru[ieds 
[Shuai.].  D?2nn  tach)nas,  night-hawk  ur  go  it- 
siicker,  ha=  been  taken  for  Strix  otnx,  or  ear-owl  ; 
which  bird  oihers  again  find  in  the  5]1U'3>  7/aii- 
«ir/>A.  one  that  dwells  lieneadi  niins,  and  to  which 
is  im]iuted  'he  very  tiuestionable  Ixahit  mentioned 
by  the  Arabs  of  entering  oi»en  winibiws  at  night 
and  tearing  the  faces  of  unguarded  iid'ants.  Be 
it  oliseived  that  this  unlikely  tale  is  relittd  as  oc- 
curling  in  a  country  where  the  inhabitants,  nearly 
all  the  year  round  sleep  in  tents  or  on  the  lionse- 
tops;  but  as  tlie  imjintation  evidently  means  to 
point  out  an  existing  specifS  pre-eminently  an 
oi»ject  of  superstitious  (ear,  we  would  take   it  to 

he  the  D  v  v  liUth,  which  rame  appears  again 
to  iiicluile  botli  the  goat  sucker  and  the  ov/1.  It 
IS  not  ualikely,  ill  the  iiidclniite  form  wliich  zoolo- 
gical nomenclature  maintaine<l  in  Scripture,  as 
repeatedly  pointed  out  in  ])recedirig  articles,  that 
yansH/t/i  was  used  more  or  less  generically  (or 
nigbt-binJs.  and  liius  was  often  taken  for  the  o»il, 
iKHMu-e  the  f imily  of  .Sfrty(«{(C  constituting  all, 
or  with  few  escepiions.  '  bir<ls  of  darkness,"  it  was 
most  pi^'seiit  in  the  public  mind;  was  connecteil, 
a.s  it  s<iil  is,  with  siip>er$titious  notions,  and  por- 
t«n<b'd  evil  to  (lie  vulgar. 

There  are  noticed  in  Kgypt  and  Syria  three 
well-known  gjiecies  of  the  genus  StrtJ:,  or  owl  : — 
Ktrii  biiho,  'the  great  eared  owl;"  Strix  _flam- 
mca,   t'e   common  barn  owl;  and    Stru:  passe 
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nn«,  the  little  owl.  In  this  list  S(r{xofu9,At 
long-eared  owl,  Strix  brar/n/atiis  or  uluia,  the 
short-eareil  ow  1,  knov/n  nearlv  over  the  whole  earth, 
utid  Strix  orieiifnlis  of  Hasselquist,  are  not  in 
clude<l,  and  several  other  species  of  these  wan 
dering  birds,  both  of  Africa  and  Asiatic  regions, 
occur  in  Palestine.  DID  cos  or  c/ws  (Lev.  xi. 
17;  Dent.  XIV  16;  Ps.  cii.  ()),  rendered  'little 
owl' and  '  owl  of  the  desert,' is  most  applicable 
to  the  while  or  barn  owl,  Strix  Jiammfi.  Bo- 
chart  referred  this  name  to  the  pelictan,  on  account 
of  the  assumed  signitication  of  cos,  'cnp.'  by  him 
fancied  to  point  out  the  ]«)ucli  beneath  the  bill  ; 
whereas  it  is  more  probably  an  indication  of  the 
disproportionate  bulk  isnd  Hainess  of  the  head 
com](ated  with  the  boily,  of  which  it  measures  to 
the  eye  (nil  half  of  the  whole  bird,  when  (he  fea- 
thers are  raised  in  th"'ir  usual  a])|)earance.  '(Jos' 
is  only  a  variation  of  'cup"  and  '  cap,' wiiich, 
with  some  iiiMexions,  additional  or  terminal  par- 
ticles, is  c<»mni()n  to  all  the  great  languages  of 
the  ol<l  continent.  The  Liarn  owl  is  still  sacred 
in  Northern  Asia. 


The  eagle-owl,  or  great  eared  owl,  !^trix  huho^ 
we  do  not  find  in  ornitlj(jloglcal  works  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  Syria,  ihoiigli  nodonbt  it  is  an  occasional 
wititer  visitant:  nnil  the  smaller  species,  Bubo 
At/ietiiciisis  of  Gnielin,  which  may  lie  a  rare  but 
]ierinaneiit  resident,  probably  also  visiting  Egypt. 
It  is  not,  howfver,  we  believe,  that  s)«cies,  hut 
the  Otiis  asca/rt;;/iJ(«  of  Cuvier.  which  is  common 
in  Egypt,  and  which  in  all  ]irobability  is  the  type 
of  the  innumerable  representations  of  an  eaied 
owl  in  hieroglyphical  i.nscriplions  This  may  b« 
(he  species  noticed  under  the  indefinile  name  of 
T12p  kippoz,  for  it  is  fairly  applicable  to  Isa. 
xxxiv.  15. 

Next  we  have  Strix  nlttla,  Strix  hrachyntus, 
or  short  eared  owl,  likewise  found  in  Egypt  and 
Arabia,  as  well  as  to  the  norlli  of,  Syria,  a  bchl 
jiiignacious  biid,  residing  in  ruiiiid  buildings, 
mistaken    by  commentators    \\n   the   screech-owl, 

Slrix  stridnln,  and  most  probably  the  flvv 
Ulith  of  the  Bible  (Isa.  xxxiv.  1  4).  The  spectral 
species,  again,  coidonndeil  with  tjie  goat-sucker, 
is,  we  l)€lieve,  Strix coromavd<i  [Might  H.iwk]; 
and  the  same  as  Strix  orienfniis  of  Hasselquist 
who  makes  it  synonymous  with  itmssdsu  anil 
w  ith  the  Syrian  bann,  but  apparently  only  upin 
the  evidence  of  the  vulgar,  who  belieye  !n  th? 
's|iectral  lady"  appearance  of  the  iilith  anil  bnna, 
and  in  its  jnjijiensity  to  laceiaie  inliints,  of  whick 
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(his  bird,  tog;etliei-  witli  the  Slrix  ulida  «n(l  huho 
of  antiquity,  is  accused.  The  original  version  of 
the  story,  however,  refers,  nut  to  an  owl  or  goat- 
tucker,  hut  to  tlie  poetical  .SY/i^c  ol' the  ancients,  a 
Lamia  wilii  hreasrs,  that  is,  a  harpy  or  a  vainpiie, 
being  a  lihioil-snckuig  species  ol  the  hat  family 
(Oviil,  Fast.,  vi.  1)9,  ami  the  fables  of  C.  'I'itinius, 
quoted  l)y  Gesiier,  De  Striffe,  p.  73S)  [Bai]. 

The  little  owl  of  Kgypt  is  not  likely  to  lie  tlie 
Passerine  S[iecies  of  Kiuope,  and  |irol'ahly  does  no( 
occur  nn(ier  a  distinct  name  in  Hililical  Hebrew  • 
but  that  the  owls  which  inhahiteil  Palestine  were 
numerous  mav  he  iid'erred  with  tolerable  certainty 
fr.im  the  abundance  of  mice,  rats,  anil  other  ver- 
min, occasioned  liy  the  ollal  and  ofVerings  at 
the  ninnerous  sacrilices,  and  consequentlv  the 
number  ol'  nocturnal  birds  of  ])rey  that  subsisted 
upon  them,  and  were  tolerated  for  that  pur|)0>.e. — 

C.  H.S. 

OX  OlJ3  hakar,  in  a  collective  sense,  '  cattle," 
neat  cattle').  Having  abeady  noticed  the  do- 
mestic beeves  undor  Btii.i.  and  C.\kf  (to  which  we 
refer),  the  few  words  aihled  here  will  ajiply  to 
the  bleeds  i/f  Western  .\sia  and  the  manner  of 
treating  them.  Tlie  earliest  ]i-j.sloral  tribes  appear 
to  have  had  <lomesticated  catlle  in  the  herd;  and 
judging  from  the  manners  of  South  Africa,  where 
we  find  nations  still  retaining  in  many  respects 
primeval  usages,  it  is  likely  that  the  patriarclial 
families,  or  at  least  their  moveables,  were  trans- 
ported on  the  backs  of  oxen  in  the  manner  which 
tile  C.iHVes  still  practise,  as  alsc  the  Gwallahs  and 
grain-uierchants  in  India,  wno  come  down  from 
the  interior  with  whole  droves  -learing  burlhens. 
But  as  the  Heiirews  did  not  ca.strate  tlieir  bulls, 
it  is  plain  some  oilier  method  of  enervation  {bis- 
tournure?)  was  necessary  in  oider  to  render  tlieir 
violent  and  brutal  indocility  sidliciently  tract- 
able to  (wrmit  ihe  use  of  a  metal  ling  or  twisted 
rope  passed  through  the  nostrils,  and  to  ensure 
something  like  safety  and  command  to  their 
owners.  In  Kgypt,  emasculation,  no  doubt,  was 
resorted  to,  for  no  ring  is  observaljie  in  the  nume- 
rous representations  of  cattle,  while  many  of  these 
indicate  even  more  entire  docility  in  these  animals 
than  is  now  attained. 

The  breeds  of  Kgypt  were  various,  (liffering  in 
the  k'ligth  and  rexines  of  the  horns.  There  were 
some  with  long  horns,  others  with  short,  and  even 
none,  while  a  hunched  race  of  Nubia  reveals  an 
Indian  origin,  anil  indicates  that  at  least  one  of 
the  nations  on  the  Upper  Nile  had  come  from  the 
valleys  of  the  fiaiiges;  fur  it  is  to  the  east  of 
the  Indi's  alone  tliat  that  s|iecies  is  to  be  found 
whose  oiiginal  stock  ap[)ears  to  be  the  moun- 
tain yak  (Bos  griiiuneus).  It  is  Ixirn  with  two 
.'eeth  in  the  mouth,  has  a  groaning  voice,  and 
is  possessed  of  other  distinctive  characters.  Fi- 
gures of  this  s[)ecies  or  variety  bear  the  signi- 
ficant lotus  (lower  susnended  from  the  neck,  and, 
as  is  still  practised  in  India,  they  are  harnessed 
to  the  cars  of  princesses  of  Nubia.  The.-*e,  as 
well  as  the  straight-backed  cattle  of  Egvpt,  are 
all  figuied  with  evident  indication  of  l)eauty  in 
tlieir  form,  and  Ihey  are  in  general  painte<l  white 
wilh  black,  oi  rufous  clou<ls,  or  entiiely  red, 
ipeckled,  or  (^ruudinated.  tliat  i.s,  black  with^ 
uumerous  suiall  white  specks  ;  and  there  are  also 
.Jeeves  w,;..  white  and  black  o^,^;asiollally  marked 
in  a  jieculuir  manner,  seemingly  the    kind  uf  to- 
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kens  by  wlilcli  the  priesthood  pretended  to  recog- 
nise their  sacred  individuals.  The  cattle  of 
Egyjit  continued  to  be  lemarkable  fi  r  beauty  for 
some  ages  after  the  Moslem  conquest ;  for  Abdol- 
latiph,  tlie  historian,  extols  their  bulk  and  jiropor- 
tions,  and  in  particular  mentions  the  Al-chisial. 
breed  for  the  abundance  of  milk  it  furnished  a.nd 
for  the  beautv  of  its  curved  horns. 

The  domestic  biillalo  was  unknown  to  Western 
Asia  and  Kgypi  till  after  the  Aiabiaii  conquest: 
it  is  now  conunon  in  the  last-nientiuned  legion 
and  far  to  the  south,  but  not  beyond  the  equator  ; 
and  from  structural  dillerences  it  may  be  sur- 
mised (hat  tlieie  was  in  early  dues  a  domesticated 
distinct  species  of  this  animal  in  Aliica.  In 
.Syria  and  I'^gyjit  the  present  races  of  domestic 
catlle  are  somewhat  less  than  the  large  breeds  of 
Em-ope,  and  those  of  PalfSliiie  appear  to  be  of  at 
least  two  forms,  both  with  short  horns  ami  both 
used  to  the  iilough,  one  being  tall  and  laf.ky,  the 
other  more  compact ;  and  we  possess  (igures  id'  (he 
piesent  Egyptian  cattle  with  brig  horns  bent 
down  and  forwards.  From  Egyptian  ])ictuies  it 
is  to  be  infeired  that  large  droves  of  fine  cattle 
weie  imported  (roin  /Miyssinia,  and  that  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Nile  they  were  in  general  stall- 
fed,  used  exclusively  for  the  ])lough,  and  treated 
with  humanity.  In  Palestine  the  Mosaic  law 
provided  witli  care  for  (he  kind  treatment  o/ 
cattle;  for  in  treading  out  com — Ihe  Oriental 
mode  of  separating  the  grain  from  the  straw — it 
was  enjoined  that  the  ox  should  not  be  muzzled 
(Dent.  XXV.  4),  and  olil  cattle  that  had  long 
served  in  tillage  were  often  suHered  to  wander 
at  large  til!  tlieir  death — a  jiractice  still  in  vogue., 
though  from  a  diii'erent  motive,  in  India,  iiul 
the  Hebiews  and  other  nalii.ns  of  Syria  graze<l 
their  domestic  stock,  particulaily  those  tribes 
which,  residing  to  tlie  east  of  the  Jordan,  had  fertile 
districts  for  that  purjiose.  Ileie,  of  course,  the 
droves  liecame  shy  ami  wild  ;  and  fhi  ugli  we  are 
inclined  to  apply  the  passage  in  Ps.  xxii.  12.  to 
wild  species,  yet  old  hulls,  maming  at  large  in  a 
land  where  the  lion  still  aboutided,  no  iloubt 
became  fierce  ;  and  as  they  would  obtain  cow*- 
from  lUe  jiastures,  tliere  must  Itive  lieen  frrr 
breeds  in  the  woods,  as  fierce  and  resolute  as  real 
wild  Uii — which  ancient  name  may  be  a  mere 
modilication  of  Reem  [RekuJ. — C.  H.S. 


PAD.\N-AUAM.     TAkam.  ) 

PAKYOTH  (niJ?i?D)  and  Pekaim  rD''j;pQ;. 
It  is  related  in  2  Kings  iv.  3S-40,  that  Klisiia 
liuviiigcome  again  to  (Tilgal,  when  tliere  was  a 
famine  in  the  land,  and  many  sons  of  the  prophf  ts 
were  assetiibled  there,  he  ordered  his  servant  to 
prejiare  for  them  a  dish  of  vegetables:  *  One  went 
out  into  the  field  to  gather  lierhs  (oroth ).  an<i 
fi.und  a  tvihl  vine,  and  galbeied  tlieie<if  wi/d 
(/otirds  (pakyoth  sadeh)  bis  lap-full,  and  cnnie 
and  shred  ibem  into  the  pot  of  pottai;e,  for  they 
knew  them  i  ot.'  "So  tliey  pouied  out  fii'-  the 
men  to  eat  :  but  as  tliey  were  ea'ing  of  the  i<o'- 
tag*,  I  hey  cried  out,  O  thou  man  of  (iod,  there  i» 
de.al>  ".u  the  pot  ;  and  they  could  not  eat  thereat".' 
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From  tL  3   it   aiipiMis  tljat    the  servant    mistwTk 
the   friiic  cl"  one   jil.iut,   paki/oth,  tor  sometliiiig 
else,  called  oroi/i,  and  tliui   the  tbimer  was  vme- 
like,  tli;it  is,  with    Iciij;,  weak,  slender   stems,  and 
tiiat    tiie    fruit    had    soirie    rcinarkahle    tiiste,    liy 
which    tlie     mistake     was     discovered     whenever 
the    ]K>tta.;e    was    lasted.     Tlii»ii>;h    a    lew    other 
plants    have     been    indicated,    tlie  pakyoth    has 
almost  iniiver:fally  ht-en  supposed  to  lie  one  of  the 
Tainily   of    tlie    g-oiud    or    cnciimher-like    plants, 
several  ol'  which   are  coiH|>iciioiis  Cn  their   bitter- 
ness, and  a  few  poisonons,  while  otiier^,  it  is  well 
known,  are  ediljle.      'I  herefore   one  of  the  f.irtner 
may  have  lieen  mistaken  for  one  of  the  latter,  or 
the    07-(jth   may    have    l)een    some  similar-shaped 
fruit,  as,  f.ir   instance,   the   e^r.^-phint,    nsed    as   a 
ve-ei„il»le.      The   reas.ins  why  pukyot/i    lias    l)een 
supposed  to  he  one  of  the  g.nird  trilie,  nsiially  the 
Colocyiith,  are  ■^\\e\\  in  detail  by  Celsius  {Hieni- 
bot.  vol.  i.  p.  393).      1.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
be   derived  from  Vi^^  puka,   '  to  crush,'  or   '  to 
burst;'    and    this    is    the    characteristic    of    the 
species  called  the  wild  cncinnl)er  by  the  ancients. 
Tims  Pliny  s  lys  :  '  Semen  exilit,  ocnlorinii  eliain 
|H'riciiIo.'     This  is  the  kind  called  Sprinr/  (jurken 
by    the    Germans,    and    Squirting    cnctoiiher    in 
Ku^lind.     2.  The   f.irm  of  the  iVnit  appears   to 
have  been  ovoid,  as  the  pckai?ti  of  1  JCinj,'s  vi.  18 
are  supposed   to  he   the   same   fruit   as  pakijoth  : 
'  And  the   cedar  of  the  house  within  was   carved 
witli  knops'    (pikaiin).     So  in   vil.   21:  'And 
under  the  brim  of  it  round  about  there  were  knops 
(pekairn)   compassint^-    it:    the    knops   (pckiiiin) 
were  cast  in  two  rows,  when  it  was  cast '    Kim<hi 
tlistmctiy  says  these   were  called  pekaim,  '  quia 
fij;main  lial)i'rent  tcov  pakyoth  a^nestinm.'     That 
the  form   of  these  was   ovoid   would    appear   from 
tiie  more  free  exposition   of  the   Chaldaic  version 
of  Jijn.ith.ui,  to  whom  the  form  of  the  fruit  could 
Hot    have    been    unknown  :    '  Kt    liijurye   ovoriiin 
fiubter    labium    ejus"   (vid.   Cels.    /.    c.    p.    397). 
3.   The  seeds  of  the  jjakyuth,  moreover,   yielded 
oil,  as  appears  from  tlie  tract  Shabbath  (ii.  ^  2): 
'  Nun  acceiiduiit  r<'slna,  pro[)ter  honorem  sabliali. 
At    sapientes    permiltiinl    omnia    olea   seqiienlia: 
oleum  se^amorum,  oleum   nucum,  oleum    laplia- 
ii.jrum,    oleum     pisclum,    olemn    palcyuth.'     So 
Kiiiichi  :    '  Faciunt  e  seniinibus   eorum    oleum, 
quid   vocaiit   iiabhini    nosiri    jiiae    mem.    oleum 
pakyntk.'     The  seeds   of  the  dill'erent  gourd   and 
ciicuadier-like  plants  are  well  known  to  yield  oil, 
ivhii  h  was  employed  by  the   ancients   and   still  is 
in   the   East,  lioth  as   medicine  and    in    the   arts. 
4    Tlie   bitterness  which  was   probably   perceived 
on  eatinj;  of  the    potta^'e,  and  wiiich  disappeaied 
in  the  addition  of  meal,  is  f.iund  in  many  of  the 
cucumber  tribe,  anil  coospicmously  in  the  species 
which  have  I.een  usually  selected  as  the  paki/oi/i, 
'tiat  is,  the  C  ilocyuth  (Cncinnis  (Jolocyntliis ).  the 
Bqiiintiii;^    Cucumber  ( M  :mordica   Ela(eriuin), 
and    Cuctimis   propfietm  itn  :    all    of  whlcli    iue 
found  in    Syria,  as    relalei/    by  various    tiavclleis. 
The    Culoquiiilida    is  esseul ially  a   desert    jilant. 
Mr.   Kitto   says,    •  In    the   deseif   jiarts   of   Syria, 
K^ypt,aii(i  .Aialjia,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
Ti^fiis  and    Eupiiiates,  its   tendrils   nni   over   vast. 
tiH';is  of  giMuiid,  oU'eiing  a  prodl^fioiis   number  of 
({.iiirds,  which   are  crus  ed    under  foot  liy  camels, 
iiwi*es,    and    ir.en.      In    vvintc;-    we    have   seen   the 
extent  of  many  miles  covered  with  the  ccnnectinif 
'<«'»drils  and  Jry  (jourds  of  the  preceding   season, 
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the  ;atter  exhibi-in^  nrecisely  the  same  appear 
ance  as  in  our  shops,  and  vvheii  cruslux],  with  a 
crack  m,-  iioi-e.  >  u.-  th  the  feet,  disiharging. 
in  the  form  of  a  light  powdtr,  the  valuable  drug 
which  it  contains."  In  tne  A-ubic  version, 
htaizal  (w'.iich  is  the  Coiocynth)  is  used  as  the 
syuonyme  for  pakyoth  in  2  Kings  iv.  39.  The 
(ilobe  CiKumber,  Mr.  Kitto  eontiimes,  •  derives 
its  specilic  name  (Citmmis  prophttanim)  from 
the  notion  that  ii  aHovded  tlie  gourd  which  "the 
sons  of  the  prophets"  siired  by  misiake  in'o  their 
liotfage,  and  which  made  them  <lechue,  when  they 
caine  to  tast-e  it,  that  there  was  '•  death  in  the  pot." 
This  jilant  is  smaller  in  every  jjart  than  the  com- 
mon mel(;:i.  and  has  a  nauseous  odour,  while  its 
fruit  is  to  the  full  as  bitter  as  the  Votoqidntida. 
Tlie  fniit  has  a  rather  singular  a|)pearauce,  from 
the  inaniier  in  which  its  surface  is  armed  with 
prickles,  whicii  aie.  however,  soft  and  harm- 
less' {I'ictoiial  Paleatiiie ;  Physical  Geog.  y. 
cclxxxix.)  lUil  this  ))ta!il,  tlicugh  it  is  nauseous 
and  billei-  as  the  Coiocynth.  yet  the  fiuit  n<it  being 
bigger  than  a  cherry,  does  not  ajipear  likely  (o 
have  been  that  which  was  &hred  into  the  pot. 
(Jeisius,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  the  Ci/t-w- 
mis  ayrestis  of  the  Ancients,  and  which  was 
found  l)y  Belon  in  descending  from  Mount 
Sinai,  was  the  plant.  This,  he  says,  is  the  Otn-a 
asitii  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Chafe  al  hemar  of  the 
Aiab.s.  and  llie  Cucumis  asinimis  of  the  drug- 
gists of  hi.s  day.  This  plant  is  now  called, 3io- 
mordica  eluteriuni,  or  Squirting  Cucumbei-,  and 
is  a  well  known  drastic  purgative,  violent  enough 
II  its  action  to  be  consideied  even  a  poison.  Its 
fruit  is  ovate,  obtuse,  and  scabrous.  But  it  is  not  ■ 
easy  to  say  whether  this  or  llie  Coloc-ynth  is  most 
likely  to  have  been  tiie  plant  mistaken  i\>r  oroth  f 
but  the  I'liiit  of  this  species  might  certainly  be 
mistaken  for  young  gherkins.  Both  are  ijitter  and 
poisonous. — J.  ¥.  R. 

PALACl'y,  in  Scri]iture,  denotes  what  is  cou- 
tained  within  the  outer  enclosure  of  the  royal  re- 
sidence, including  all  the  buildings,  courts,  and 
gar  :ens  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  19  ;  conip.  Ps.  xlviii  4  ; 
cxxli.  7:  cxxii.  7:  Prov.  ix.  3;  xviii.  19;  Isa. 
xxiii.  13;  x\v.  2;  Jer.  xxii  14;  Amos  i.  7,  12, 
11;  Nah.ii.6).  In  the  New  Testament  the  term 
palace  ■avArj)  is  a|i])lied  to  the  rt'sidence  of  a 
man  of  rank  (Matt.  xxvi.  3;  Maik  xiv.  Ct5; 
Luke  xi  21  ;  .lohii  xviii.  15).  The  sp  ci(ic 
allus'ons  are  t.i  the  palace  buill  iiy  Heiod,  which 
was  afterwiirds  occupied  by  the  Rom. in  governors, 
and  was  the  priBtoriuni.  or  hall,  which  formed  the 
abode  of  Pilaie  when  Christ  wius  brought  before 
him  I  Mark  xv.  It)):  the  other  passiiges  abov( 
cited,  except  Luke  xi.  21,  reler  lo  the  ie:idenca 
of  the  high-piiest 

The  paiticuhus  v.hi<  h  have  been  given  under 
the  head  Housk,  lequire  only  to  beaggr.indized  to 
c.iiivey  a  suitable  idea  of  a  p.ilace  ;  f.ir  the  general 
arr.ingemeiits  and  distribution  of  parts  aie  the  siime 
in  the  palace  as  in  the  house,  save  that  the  courts 
are  nmre  numerous,  and  with  more  distinct 
appriipiiafions*lhe  buildings  moie  extensive,  and 
the  materials,  moie  costly.  i'lie  p.ilace  of  tha 
kings  of  .fiidah  in  .lerusalem  was  that  built  by 
Solomon,  called  '  liic  hoii.se  of  the  ior.ist  of  Lebei- 
noil,"  of  which  some  [larliculars  ai  J  given  ia 
1  Kings  vii  1-12;  and  if  read  along  with  the  de- 
scription  which  Joseuhus  gives  of  the  «ame  pill 
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(  j  \ttq.  y.  ^\  a  faint  idea  may  be  formed  (if  it, 
Ett  a  magiiificcP.t  ciil'ec,''o  I  of  Imildiitg-!  in  ad- 
ji;i!iing  courts,  ?cinii»xtevA  \v;<li  and  sdirounded  tiy 
galleiies  and  C(rifMna;(e!>.  Tlie  details  ol'  ilie 
.lewisli  liisKitian  are  net  tc  lit  citiileiimed  ;  lor  lie 
was  necessarily  bettiM-  alil«  tt.U;  x^e.aie  (i>  a(i|iie- 
liend  tlie  {jailiculars  in  the  SiM-iyv'u-at  acconnt,  on 
M'iiicli  liis  «\vn  d-es(;iijitii:n  is  fiast't.  To  iiiin  we 
are  also  itidebteil  Cor  an  accouii*  of  Henxl's 
])alac^;,  <iis  description  of  wUicli,  fw^A  jieisonal 
JitKuv  ledge,  may  be  found  in  De  i'e.'i.  Jicd.  v. 
I.  I. 

PALESTINE.  T1«isname,usua1Iy  n^.M^ied  to 
tlie  couiitiy  foiineily  inliabitvd  by  tlie  Isiatlites, 
does  not  ttcciii  in  tlie  Hebrew  HiUle.    Jt  iS,  l(o>yevei-, 

deiived  from  PliiJistia  (nE^PD),  or  tlie  country 
of  (tie  Piiilistines,  wliicli  comjuised  tite  sotitlietn 
jiart  (if  fiie  coast  idaks  of  Canaan  aiony;  the 
Mediteirasiean.  Ttie  word  PMIisti'a  occurs  in 
Kxid.  xiii.  17;  Ps.  Ix.  S;  Ixxiciii.  7:  Ixxxvii. 
4;  L-\\\\.  \)  \  Isa.  xiv.  *29,  .'51.  From  this  aiose 
t'lie  name  Palestine  (rtaAaiorriV'^).  wliidi  was  ap- 
^ilied  ■tty  most  anciwit  writer*,  and  ■even  by  .bj- 
■stlihus  (Antiq.  i.  6  2;  ii.  1-J.  2;  viii.  10,  Uy, 
to  th«  wiiol-e  bind  of  tlie  Israelites  (see  Reland's 
Pulfextiita,  p.  38,  sq.). 

N/kMKs, — Tlie  otl^er  iiarr>es  of  x\te  -cirtiutry  may 
tie  given  in  tl»e  order  af  lliei*'  occuiien<ie  iii  Scri[«- 
Uiie, 

1.  Cttwao.'i  Cjyil)),  from  Canaan,  tli-e  (inu-tli 
son  of  Ham,  ii-om  whom  tiie  first  iiilia^jitairts 
were  ilttsivtKled.  Jt  is  tli«  moil,  ancient  nam*  of 
tlie  cinniTiy,  iuid  is  first  found  as  stu-ii"  in  Gen. 
xi.  yi.  This  denomination  was  ■confined  to  tlie 
counlTV  b«tw-8eii  liie  Mediierratfean  atid  tl»e  .tor- 
dan  ;  fi«-  Exod.  xvl.  Zh  (coiiip.  .bdi.  v.  I  L  \t) 
tliows  that  tin"  .lordan  was  lire  tastevu  lioulidai-y 
isf  Canaan.  Tins  is  als<5  seen  i^n  Num.  xxxii.i. 
51  ;  v.xxiv.  11.  \%;  cump.  Exod.  xv.  15.  When 
ihe  name  Canaan  was  thus  used  with  reference 
lo  '(he   cooirtiy    v-est   of  the  Jordan,  the  region 


ea»t  of  that  river  was  oalleil  the  Land  of  Gilead 
(^Dent.  xxxiv.  1  ;  Josh.  xxii.  t),  i  1).  \'.'  later  liinei 
the  term  Canaan  was  imderstocHl  to  includ* 
Pli(Knicia  (isa.  xxiii.  U;  Malt,  xv  21-2".l),  and 
also  the  land  of  the  Philistines. 

2.  Land  of  Israel,  'ibis  n  rne  w;is  given  to 
the  whole  country  as  di-triimteil  among  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Those  recent 
writers  have  therefore  fillen  into  error,  who  iniit- 
gine  that  it  ever  com|)reheniied  the  utmost  <'.\ tent 
of  dominion  ])romised  to  the  seed  of  .-Uiialiain,  {it 
actually  possessed  by  David  and  Solomon.  The 
desigiuitiiai,  Land  of  Israel,  was  never  iip];lied 
but  to  flie  aq-gregate  possessions  of  the  fnbes  as 
delbied  liy  tlie  limits  laid  (hnvii  when  the  distii- 
bntioii  was  made  in  the  (inie  of  .loshua  (Jiidg. 
xix.  21);  I  Sam.  xiii.  19:  Ezek.  vii.  2;  iVI.itl.  ii. 
2d,  21.  yrj  'Irrpa-'/A.).  In  Ezek.  xxvii,  17,  ,-.nd 
other  pbices,  tlie  land  of  Isiael  is  cons'dered  us 
the  territorv  if  the  ten  tiilies.  f.rmiii.i-  the  se- 
]i;ivate  kingdom  of  Israel,  a.s  distinct  lioni  that  vi 
Judali. 

3.  Land  of  Promise.  So  called  as  die  land 
which  God  promised  t<i  the  patriarchal  Catheis 
to  bestow  on  their  descendants.  This  name  was 
applied  tn  it  chielly  beCore  the  coiinrry  wasaclu.dly 
jiossessed  (Gen.  xv.  18;  I.  2i;  Num.  xxxii.  i; 
comp.  Hell.  xi.  9  ■. 

4.  Land  of  Jeli6vnh.  So  callrd  as  biing  iti 
a  special  and  jieculiar  sense  tlie  piopeify  of 
Jehovah,  who.  as  the  sovereign  jiroprieior  if  the 
soil,  gr.inted  it  to  the  Hebiews  (Lev.  xxv.  23; 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  1  ;  Isa.  viii.  8). 

D.  The  [loiii  [.and.  This  name  only  occurs 
in  Zech.  ii.  12.  '  The  L  i<l  sliall  iniieiit  Jndah, 
his  portion  in  the  H..ly  Larwl.'  It  was,  however, 
proliiiblv  without  anv  par'iciilar  reference  to  the 
present  text  lliat  this  liecame  from  liequeut  use  a 
pro|!er  name  for  Palestine.  The  b^nd  is  lieje 
called  '  Holy,'  as  lieiiig  tiie  Lord's  projievty,  aiul 
saiictilied  by  ids  teiiqile  and  woiship  :  but  Cliris- 
tians,  in  applying  to  it  the  same  title,  proiial>ly 
regard  it  moie  as  the  scene  of  the  liie,  tiie  travels, 
and  (he  sulleriiigs  of  Christ. 

•5.  Judnh,  Ji<d(Pa.  Tliis  name  bebingetl  at 
liist  to  llie  territory  oi'  tlie  tribe  of  Jiuiah  alone. 
After  ih »  separation  of  the  two  kiiig<ionjs,  one  of 
rhein  took  trie  n:i«ie  of  Judali,  which  contained 
(Ik?  territories  l«)(li  of  that  tribe  and  of  i!enj;imin. 
Alter  (he  Ciil<tivity,  <lown  to  and  after  the  time 
of  Christ,  .Judaea  was  used  in  a  loose  way  as  a 
gejienil  name  fiK-  'be  wdtole  countrj'  of  Palestine; 
iiiit  in  ni(«e  pi<*cijie  binguag<>,  an<l  with  leftrenc* 
to  inteiLud  <t(strili*ilii«i  it  denoted  nearly  the 
teriitories  of  fbe  ancient  kingdcmi,  as  dis(in4^iijsh<'d 
from  S.im.iiia  and  Galilee  cm  tlie  w«st  of  tlie  Jor- 
dan, oind  Peiaea  on  tiie  east. 

DIVISION'S. — The  divis^i'^Hts  t>f  Palesrtine  were 
tliiferent  in  <lillerait  ag«.s. 

!.  Ln  ihe  time  -of  tlie  P-atricurdt^^  tlie  country 
was  divided  ainwng  tlie  tiHies  or  nations  <le- 
«cen4ed  liM«i  tilje  sous  «f  CaniiaTi.  The  piecise 
liK-ality  'W  each  nation  is  not,  in  e\evy  cisf,  tlie- 
titK'tly  tnown  ;  Iwt  cmr  isiap  e?>bibit.s  the  most 
jiioli.iijle  aviangement.  Hei*  it  is  suflicicnt  (»! 
mejition  tbat  tiie  Kenitt-s,  the  Kenizxiles,  ami 
iJae  KaxliiKH'iit-es  lived  iHi  tlie  eiist  of  the  .lordan 
(Gen.  XV.  iS-2{);  and  thai,  on  the  .vest  of  that 
river,  or  in  Palesline  I'lojier,  the  Hittiteii,  the 
Pcriaait^  the  Jebusites,  and  the  Amorites,  abod« 
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in  the  hill  country  cf  tlie  south  (afterwards  he- 
longiu?  to  Jiiilali);  the  Cuuiiaiiites — ])i()])eily  so 
called — in  tlie  middle,  acriws  the  country.  )'ro)n 
the  aea-coast  to  the  river  Jordan;  tlie  Girj^ashiles, 
along  llie  eastern  hurder  of"  (he  lake  of  Genne- 
sareth  ;  and  the  Hivifes  in  the  north,  among  flic 
soutliern  hranclies  of  the  I^banun  mountains. 
Tiie  Southern  part  of  the  coast  was  occu))ietl  by 
the  Philistines,  and  the  northern  part  by  the 
PhiEiiicians. 

2.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  when  the  Israelites  were 
pre|)aring  to  enter  Canaan,  tiie  distribution  of  the 
nations  on  tiie  west  of  the  .lordan  i)ad  undergone 
very  little  change;  but,  on  the  east  offliat  river, 
we  (ind  the  three  principal  territories  to  have  been 
IJa-ihan,  in  the  north, — that  is  to  say,  east  antl 
north-east  of  the  lake  Gennesarelh;    Gi lead,  in 

♦  lie  inichlle;  and.  in  the  south,  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Se;i,  the  Land  of  Moab. 

3.  After  the  Conquest,  the  land  was  distri- 
Jmted  by  tot  among  the  tribes.  The  particulars 
of  this  distribution  will  be  best  seen  by  reference 
to  tlie  man.  .ludali.  Benjamin,  Simeon,  ,.nd  Dan 
occupied  tlie  south  ;  Kphraim,  lialfof  IVIa:ia-seh, 
and  Issacliar,  the  middle;  and  Zebulon,  Naph- 
fali,  and  Asher,  the  north.  Keul>en,  Gad,  and  the 
other  half  of  Manasseh  were  seltletl  beyond  the 
Jord.in,  in   Bashan   and  Gilead.      This  distribu- 

•  ion  was  in  no  way  aflected  by  the  division  oi' 
file  country  info  two  kingdoms,  which  took  jilae 
after  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  boundary  line 
lietween  tliem  was  the  noithern  limit  of  the  trib'i 
of  Benjamin. 

4.  After  the  CaptivHi/,  we  hear  very  little  of 
the  territories  of  the  tribes,  for  ten  of  them  never 
returned  to  occupy  their  undent  domains. 

5.  In  the  lime  of  Christ,  the  country  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  was  divided  into  the  priivinces 
of  Galilee,  .Samaria,  and  btdsca.  Gildee  is  a 
)iaine  which  occ"U'3  repeatedly  in  the  book  uf 
.Toslnia  (xxi.  32);  and  very  often  in  the  later 
history.  It  was  applied  to  that  ])aif  of  Palestine 
north  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  or  Je/.ieel.  This 
province  was  divided  into  flower  or  Soutliem, 
and  Upper  or  Northern  Cialilee.  The  latter  sec- 
tion was  .ilso  denominated  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles 
(Matt.  iv.  15).  Samaria  occupied  nearly  the 
middle  of  Palestine;  lint,  although  it  extended 
across  the  coinitiy,  it  did  not  come  down  to  the 
sea-shore.  Judiea,  as  a  province,  c^iriesponded 
to  the  iiortheiii  and  western  jiarls  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  that  name;  but  the  southeastern  jior- 
lion  formed  the  territory  of  Idunsjca.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Jordan  the  divisions  were,  at 
Ihis  time,  more  numerous  and  h-ss  distinct.  The 
whole  country,  generally,  was  called  I^erica, 
Riid  was  ili\  ided  into  eight  districts  or  cantons, 
num'dy  : — 1.  Pexra,  in  t\ie  nioie  limited  sense, 
which  was  the  southernmost  canton,  extend- 
ing from  I  lie  river  .Anion  to  the  river  Jabbok. 
2.  Gilead,  noith  of  the  Jabbok,  and  highly  po- 
"•ilons.  .'i.  Iteoapolis,  or  the  district  of  ten 
C'tiea,  which  were  S<ytho])olis  or  Betlishan  (on 
She  west  y'de  of  the  Jordan),  Hijipo.s,  (iadara, 
Pi'll.i,  Philaiielpin  I  (fovoierly  Rabbatli),  Dium, 
Caiiatha,  (iernsa,  kaphana,  and,  perha|;8,  Da- 
ntascuj  :  but  there  is  not  much  certainty  with 
regard  to  the  fen  cities  from  which  the  region  had 
its  name.  ).  Gaj.',^o«/</«,  extending  to  the  north- 
east of  the  Up|ier  Jordan  and  of  the  lake  of  Geii- 
o«*areth.     5.   JSaianma,  the  ancient  Bashatu  but 


less  extensive^  east  of  llie  l,d>e  of  GermesarefK 
(5.  Aiiraiiitis,  a\»o  calleil  ]tur'/-a,  a  }ii  known  to 
tips  <lay  by  fhe  old  name  of  Ilanran  (Kzek.  xlvif. 
IS-l**),  to  fhe  noith  of  B.itaiiica  and  the  east  oi 
(laulojiifis.  7.  Trachonitis.  extending  to  the  north 
of  G  :ulo>!iti!i,  and  east  from  Paneas  (Caesarea 
Phjli]>pi)  and  the  .sources  of  the  Jordan,  where 
it  was  separated  Ironi  Galilee  (Luke  tii.  1). 
8.  Abilene,  in  the  extreme  north,  among  the 
mountains  of  Aiiti-Libantvs  between  Baalliec 
and  Damascus.  The  more  important  of  these 
names  have  been  iiyticeU  under  their  several 
heads. 

Situation  .4nd   Boui^raries. — Syria  lies  at 

the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  Mettiterraneau 
Sea,  u|H)n  a  line  of  coast  which,  if  prolonged 
northward,  niiglil  have  been  cimlerminous  with  the 
eastern  extremily  of  the  lilack  Sea,  did  not  tli« 
]>eninsula  of  Asia  Minor  intervene.  It  forms 
])artol'the  western  coast  of  Asia,  and  ban  Asia 
ftlfiior  an'^  Meso]iotaiiiia  on  the  north,  Arabia  on 
the  east  av.d  south  east,  Kgypt  on  the  soiifh-west, 
and  fhe  Mediterranean  on  the  west.  Of  this  re- 
gion Palestine  is  the  so'ifh-western  ])art,  extend- 
ing from  themonnfaiiis  of  Lebanon  to  the  borders 
of  Kgypt.  It  lies  about  midway  betwreen  the 
equator  anil  the  polar  circle,  to- which  ha|ipy  po- 
sition it  owes  the  line  medium  climate  which  it 
jxissesses.  Its  lengtii  iseml;raced  l)etween  30^  40' 
and  Xf  32' of  N.  latitude,  and  between  33°  4  J' of 
K.  longitude  in  the  south-west,  and  35^48'  in  the 
noitli-eabf.  The  line  of  coast  from  noifh  to  south 
trends  westward,  which  causes  tlie  country  lie- 
tweeii  fhe  coast  and  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to  lie 
inncli  wider  in  the  south  than  in  the  north.  But 
where  tlie  country  was  narrowe.st  theie  were  ]io.s- 
sessions  on  flit  east  of  the  river,  and  where  widest, 
there  were  none  beyond  the  line  of  the  river,  so 
that  the  actual  breadth  of  territory  was  in  some 
degree  equalized  ihroughuiit  ;  and  niay  be  taken 
at  an  average  of  sixty-five  miles,  the  extreme 
bveaiilh  being  about  lOOmiles.  Theleiigth,  fioin 
Mount  Hermiin  in  fhe  north,  to  which  the  ter- 
ritory of  Manasseh  beyoriil  the  Jordan  extended 
(Josh.  xiii.  II),  to  Kadesh-barnea  in  fhe  south, 
to  which  the  territory  of  Jndah  reached,  was  180 
miles.  The  above  measurement  is  consideralily 
greater  than  that  which  is  usually  given.  This 
is  l>ecause  the  usual  nieasnrenient  is  founded 
»j>o!i  the  authority  of  the  pojnilar  scri|itiiral 
phrase  '  from  Dan  to  Beersheba.'  But  that  phrase 
was  only  used  to  designate  the  length  of  the 
conniiy  we-it  of  the  river;  for  it  is  clear  that  the 
territory  beyond  the  line  of  the  Jordan  reached 
far  more  to  fhe  noifh,  even  to  Momit  Hernion 
(<now  Jebel-e.s-Sheikh),  while  on  the  snilh  we 
now  know  fliat  Kadesh-barnea,  on  the  liorders 
of  the  gie.it  Arahah,  or  valley  south  of  the  Dead 
.Sea,  was  on  a  parallel  consideralily  to  the  south 
of  Beersheba.  Even  in  making  the  meiisiue- 
inenf  from  Dan  to  Beersheba  only,  the  extent 
would  be  grea'er  than  has  usually  been  given, 
seeing  tloit  Beersheba  is  now  ascertained  to  b« 
considerably  to  tlie  .south  of  th.'  ))osifion  formerly 
assigned  to  it.  In  fixing  the  limits  as  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba,  it  has  lieen  forgotten  that  the  jiopu- 
lar  usage  merely  de^cril/ed  two  w(;ll-kuown  points 
towards  the  opposite  extremities  of  the  lanil,  and 
does  not  iiriply  that  there  was  no  territory  nortlv 
Wafiiof  lian  or  sout'tii  ard  of  Beers!  leba.  Tlieusag« 
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18  the  Slime  ■m  that  according  to  wliich  it  was  for- 
merly ciistomai  V  to  desci  il)etlic  length  of  Erif^land 
by  the  phrase,  iVom  Ldiiilon  to  York,  although 
there  is  much  country  tiortii  of  York  and  f.outli  of 
L(4ridori  Dan  was  the  norfherninost  and  Heer- 
sheha  t  e  soiitherninnst  great  and  well-known 
towns  ol  the  land.  Dan  was  also  near  the  northern 
frontier  of  tlie  weslein  teniiory  ;  hot  altllou^d. 
in  the  tract  lieyond  Beerslielia  so'ifliward,  there 
were  few  itdi.ihited  siles,  it  is  not  uieie  <lesert, 
as  was  formeilv  sn]i|Hised;  hut,  as  some  years 
since  conjectuted  (^I'icturial  Bible,  on  Josh,  xiii.), 
and  since  ]irovt'd  liy  Dr.  Rohin-soii  {Bib.  lie- 
searches,  i.  2S1-30')),  consists  of  g(Ki<i  (laslnie 
gron'iids,  into  wiiith  tiie  iuliahit.mts  of  tiie  settled 
country  sent  their  (locks  to  graze. 

Under  this  nioie  extended  view,  Palestine  miy 
be  regarded  as  einlnacing  an  area  of  ahnosi  1 1,000 
square  miles,  which  is  .somewhat  more  than  is 
usually  given  to  it.  Having  arrived  at  tins  le- 
sult,  we  are  etiatiled  to  giiesome  suggestive  com- 
parisiins  of  ifs  extent,  as  contiasted  with  tliat  of 
other  coMtitiies,  and  (ind  that  '  this  does  not  give 
a  sujjerticial  extent  equal  to  one-foinlh  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  nor  moi«  than  two-lilihs  of  Scut- 
land,  Irelanil,  or  Poitngal.  Bavaria  and  Sar- 
dinia olier  an  area  ahowt  twice  as  large;  that  of 
Denmark  is  aiiotit  one-thiiil  larger,  lait  according 
to  the  estimate  we  have  maile,  the  area  of  Pales- 
tine is  nearly  douhle  that  of  Wales,  Wirteinlitrg, 
or  Tuscanv.  Tims,  as  to  mere  extent,  the  conn- 
try  can  only  lie  com|iare<l  to  some  of  the  smaller 
European  states,  of  which  Hanover,  Helgium, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Papal  Stales,  ajUK^ar  to  olVer 
the  nearest  approxtmaliuns  But  the  real  sniCace 
is  nuich  gieater  thin  thisestimate  ami  these  com- 
parisons would  imply;  f<ir  Palestine  tteing  essen- 
tially a  hilly  coiui<[\',  the  sides  ol  tlie  mountains 
atul  tlie  slo])es  of  the  hills  enlarge  the  avadahle 
surface  to  ;ui  extent  which  does  not  ailmil  ol'cal- 
culati(in°  (I'/njsical  Geoff-,  p.  xxviii'.,  in  Kitto's 
Pictorial  Hist,  of  Palestine).  Still,  v.ith  all 
allowances,  Palestine  is  an  exceedingly  small 
couiitiy  in  pnoporlion  to  the  fnleiest  wiiicli  has 
lieen  concentrated  on  it;  and  this  fact,  as  com- 
pareil  with  the  iaige  claims  to  attention  a<lvaiiced 
l)y  and  for  the  ancient  inhaliitants,  has  given 
occasion  for  uncient  nnliei  levers  and  modern 
infidels  to  Idaspl  eme.  Cicero  coiiUl  inter  the 
littleness  of  the  Hehiew  goii  fiom  llie  srna^ne^s 
of  the  tenitiiiy  he  had  given  fo  his  people;  ami 
the  ponr  hiasphemies  of  such  n»en  as  \  (dtaiie 
and  Rtiegelliin  aie  more  lamentable,  as  uttered 
against  the  light  of  lii.-tory.  wliich  shows  tliiit  the 
true  interest  and  in)]ioitan(e  of  a  country  arise, 
not  from  its  leiritoiial  extent,  luit  IVom  tlie  men 
who  furni  its  living  suul  ;  lioni  its  institutions, 
bearing  the  impress  of  mitxl  iuid  spirit;  and  from 
the  events  wliich  grow  out  of  the  cdiaracler  au'l 
condition  of  its  inhahitaiits.  It  is  thus  that  the 
bisfories  of  such  small  cunnlries  as  Phoenicia, 
Greece,  early  Rome.  \'enice.  Holhuid,  England, 
possess  an  inte-est  and  imjioriaiice  to  which  ihose 
of  countries  o(  ten  times  their  extent  cannot  pre- 
sent the  slightt-st  claim. 

After  this  general  statement,  we  mav  examine 
the  lines  ol'  lioundary  with  somewhat  more  atten- 
tion. The  clearest  <lcscription  of  them  is  that  con- 
tained in  Num.  xxxiv.  In  going  through  that 
chapter  on  a  former  occasion  (Pictorial  Bible), 
die  present  writer  had  an  opportunity  of  stating 
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nis  views  on  the  subject  at  greater  length  thau . 
can    be  aflbrde«l  in  this  general  suToniary.     Suiv 
sequent   inquiry  has  only  contiimul  the  conclu- 
sions at  which   be  then   arrived,  and  which  niay 
nere  he  summarily  stated. 

The  South  Boundary.  The  text  ("Num.  xxxiv. 
3,  5)  we  reatl  thus  :  '  Your  south  holder  shall  he 
at  the  wiUlerness  of  Zin  ailjoining  to  E<loni.  and 
your  south  liorder  shall  lie  at  the  utmost  point  of 
the  great  sea  southwa'rd.'  Theie  is  heie  a  general 
description  <if  the  line,  namely,  that  it  extends 
from  the  <lesert  of  Zin  (V\  ady  .■\ral)ali),  at  a 
point  not  stated,  to  the  Mediterranean,  at  a  [Kjint 
also  not  stated.  Then  in  the  following  icrsesthe 
writer  returns  to  state  the  jiarticniais  ol  this  same 
boundary  line:  '  Your  south  lioKlcr  shall  wind 
hy  the  ascent  of  Akralihim  (at  the  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea\  an<l  ]iass  on  (down  the  Aialiah)  to 
Zin  ;  and  thence  extending  (still  southward  down 
the  Aiabab).  to  the  south  uf  Kade&h-hurnea,  it 
shall  go  on  to  Hizar-addar,  an<l  pa.ss  on  to  Ais- 
mon.  An<l  from  Azmim  the  lioundary  shall  wind 
about  to  the  river  of  Egy|)t,  and  its  teimiiialion 
shall  be  at  the  sea.'  \\  hat  is  heiesaid  ies|iectiiig 
Ha/.ai-addar  and  Azmon  we  dn  not  undeistandj 
as  the  siles  have  not  been  determined;  but  with- 
out this,  if  is  clear  that  the  w  ritti,  alter  j  lolongiiig 
the  eastern  l«>iindary  line  from  the  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  down  the  ediie  <if  the  Aiabah,  lo  a 
jioiiit  somewbeie  south  of  Ka<lesh-lianiea,  then 
tuiiis  olf  westward  to  foim  the  southeiti  line, 
which  he  extends  to  the  Mediteria.'jeiiii,  at  a 
]M)int  where  '  the  river  of  Egypt'  falls  into  the 
sea.  Tliis  livei  of  Egypt  is  usually,  ami  on 
very  adequate  grounds,  supposed  fo  be  the  siieam 
which  falls  into  tie  sea  near  EI-.Arish.  In  for- 
nieily  considering  this  matter,  we  had  to  prove 
the  position  of  Kailesh-baniea  by  argument;  but 
Dr.  Robin  (in  has  le'ievetl  ns  from  the  necessity 
of  reproducing  this  argunient.  by  having  acioally 
identified  the  site  at  a  point  \ery  near  to  that  in 
which  vie  had  placed  it.  This  conclusion  obligeii 
us  to  iliaw  the  southein  JHnindary  line  much  to 
the  south  of  Be  rslielia  (which,  if  will  lie  observed, 
is  not  named  in  these  veises),  and  thus  to  assign 
to  Palestijie  a  huge  and  impor  ant  tiact  of  coun- 
try whi<  h  had  not  foimerly  been  ascribed  lo 
Israel.  The  defeniiinalion  of  the  site  of  Kadesif- 
baiiiea  makes  all  the  rest  cit-ar ;  for  it  is  ceifain 
that  the  I  ouiidarv  was  diawn  south  of  that  place, 
ulii<di  is  on  a  paiallel  32  minutes  south  of  that  ol 
Beersheba. 

The  Hest  Border.  In  the  6th  verse  of  the 
same  chajiler  (Num.  xxxiv.)  the  we.stein  border 
is  siateil  as  (htiiied  by  the  Metliteiiaiieaii  coast. 
This  was  the  lioundary  of  Palestine;  but  the 
Hebrews  never  [Missessed  the  v.iiole  of  it.  The 
iKiitliem  pait  of  the  coast  from  Sidoii  to  Akku 
(Acre)  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Phcenicia.ns,  an*.' 
the  southern  ]'art,  i'lom  Azotus  lo  (>azii,  »vas  le- 
taiiied  by  the  Philistines,  except  at  intcnals.  in 
an<l  after  the  time  ol  David,  when  they  were  sub- 
ject to  the  Hebiew  sceptic  [1'hii.is'iini:sJ  ;  ami 
a  ceiilial  jiortion.  aliout  one-thiid  of  the  wlude, 
friim  Mount  (aimel  to  Jaiineh  (Janinia)  wan 
alone  permanently  open  to  the  Israelites.  The  rea 
son  for  the  non-possession  of  the  Philistiiie  territory 
has  been  stated  :  ami  the  reason  tin  their  iinf  uccu- 
pying  the  coast  from  the  bolder  of  Sidon  to  Cannel 
we  take  fo  be  this.  At  the  timeol  the  conquest  llie 
Bou'liernniost  Phoenician  town  was  Sidun,  to  the 
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very  border  of  vliicli  the  coiist  assigned  to  Israel 
oxtejiileil  (.To.sli.  xix.  2t);  l)ut  as  tlie  Helirews 
nej^lecteil  to  ajiinopriate  this  teiritorv,  the  I'liop- 
uiciatis  did  so,  and  Umiided  tiiereim  Tyre  and 
other  settlements.  Tyre  is  aihnitted  to  iiave  heen 
'the  daui^hter  ofSidoii'  ( I<a.  xxii.  12),  ami  tlieie 
are  no  traces  of  its  f  xisffuce  in  llie  time  olMo^hna. 
The  fiifndly  relations  wliicli  afterwards  grew  up 
preventeii  the  Hel)rews  iVoni  niginji;  tlieir  claim  to 
l!ie  narrow  slip  ol  roast  sonlli  ot  Sidon,  which  the 
Phoenicians  had  api.rojiriated,  and  vvliich  imleed 
file  Hehrews,  as  an  agiicnltmal  peop'e,  did  not 
feel  tlie  want  of.  tlioiii,'h  it  was  invaluable  to  the 
Phuenicians.  Tiiis  sulJicienily  accounts  for  the 
exception. 

The  North  Border  is  as  difficult  to  define  as 
the  soutii.  The  verses  in  wliich  it  is  described  we 
read  thus:  'This  shall  he  your  north  houndary  ; 
from  the  gre.it  sea  ye  shall  draw  a  line  to  the 
great  m mniain  [LehanonJ  ;  from  the  jjreat  moun- 
tain ye  shall  draw  your  Uonitr  to  the  etitering  in 
of  Haiiiath;  and  the  boundary  shall  ])ass  on  to 
Zedad.  and  the  boundary  shall  go  on  to  Ziph- 
roii,  and  its  termination  sliall  lie  at  Hazaienan' 
(Niuti.  xxxiv.  7-9).  This  only  vtfers  to  the 
northern  boundaiy  of  the  western  teirifoiy,  or 
Oiunian  Pio])er,  and  we  may  theiefore  extend  it 
in  the  same  diiecfion  to  .Mount  Ilerniwu,  fir  the 
(Mupose  {}(  comp'etini^  the  noithern  bnuiidary. 
The  .Authorized  V^ersion  of  this  text  has  created 
some  confusion  by  translating  ^^^~^^^  hor 
ha-hor  hy  '  Mount  Hor;"  but  the  phrase,  which 
literally  means  •  mountain  of  the  mountain,  that 
is,  'the  f,'reaf  moiuitain,"  oiiviously  denotes  Le- 
banon. VVe  think  that  wecannut  be  mistaken  in 
nndeistajidiiis^  that  the  line  commenced  at  the 
sea  some.vheie  not  far  to  the  soutii  of  Sidon, 
whence  it  was  extetided  to  Lebanon,  and  crossini^ 
the  narrow  vallev  (heie  called  '  the  enteiint;  in  of 
Hamatli '),  which  leads  into  the  ureat  ))lain  en- 
-losed  between  LIbaiius  and  .Anii-Lib.uius,  ter- 
ninated  at  Mount  Hermon,  in  tlie  latfrr  ranj^e. 
This  arrangement  of  tiienorthein  line  of  boundary 
seems  to  us  to  meet  all  tiie  diiKculties  arising  from 
deficient  knowledgp,  which  have  hun^  like  a 
den?e  mist  over  the  northern  boundary  of  Pales- 
titie. 

The  Eastern  Botmdarij.  as  resjjects  Canaan 
Pro|)er,  was  defined  l)y  tht?  Jiirdan  and  its  lakes; 
bJit  as  respects  I  lie  wliole  country,  includiu:;  the 
]>i>rtion  beyond  the  Jordan,  it  is  not  so  e.isily  deter- 
mined :  yet  if  m.iy  lie  made  out  with  close  alten- 
tion.  Salchali  wa-;  a  town  on  the  eastern  limits 
of  Bashaii,  and  also,  therefore,  of  the  Hebrew 
lerritiiry  (Dent.  iii.  lU;  .losli.  xii.  ■).  Theie  is  a 
l.iwn  in  the  Hauran  of  the  name  of  S.ilkiiad, 
visited  hy  Burckhanll  (Si/rin,  ]).  99),  who  calls  it 
Siialkhat,  and  wliich  Ge.senius  is  disposed  to 
iilelitify  with  Sa'chah.  This  plai:e  is  more  to 
!iie  e.i-t  than  the  territory  usually  as>i{5ned  to  the 
l^iaelite-i;  and  if  the  ideiililiration  is  to  he  relied 
npoii.  the  line  diawn  to  »hls  ))lacf  from  Henuon 
must  have  included  a  consideralde  liieadlh  of 
country.  From  this  point,  however,  the  line 
niu.;t  liave  inclined  soiriewhat  »harp1y  to  the 
Routh-wcst,  and  if  would  be  l)est  to  brini^  it  to  the 
point  where  the  W'ady  ed  Deir  en'ers  the  Zerka, 
iil)d  thence  extend  it  almost  dot  sonlh  to  the 
Ariiiin.  which  was  t!ie  southern  limit  of  the 
eastern  territiTy.  The  necessity  ot  lamgin^  the 
eastern   bvundarv   line  so   far  west  as  \V  adyed- 


Deir,  arises  from  tne  obligaticn  of  excluding  the 
site  of  Amman,  as  that  city  certainly  did  nst 
belong  to  the  Israelites. 

MiNEKAi.oGTf. — Under  this  head  we  know  not 
that  we  can  do  better  than  introduce  the  ol)«rv« 
ations  of  Pr  /feasor  Schubert  in  his  lleise  nach 
dein  Murgenhinde : — '  .\s  regards  the  mineralogy 
of  the  Jerusalem  neiglibourhood,  and,  if  1  may 
form  a  judgment  from  the  districts  ihuiUjcli 
which  1  pas.si<i.  of  the  Holy  Land  generaUy,  I 
should  say  that  the  niotuitains  on  tiie  "est  ol 
the  Jordan  consist  cLiefly  of  chalk,  on  which 
basalt  lieg'tis  to  occur  lipyond  Cana  (noillnvarl), 
as  is  tnanifestly  exhiliittd  in  the  hei,'hts  ol'  Hal- 
tm,  and  in  tlie  « esleru  descent  to  the  hike  of 
Tiberias,  in  such  large  quantity  and  great  ex- 
tent lis  1  have  never  l.efoie  oliserved.  That 
the  so-called  \v.liile  lime~tone,  which  is  met 
with  around  Jeru-^alem  and  thence  to  Jericho, 
which  covers  the  summit  and  loims  the  ilecliv  i- 
ties  of  llie  Mount  of  Olives,  and  which  is  also 
found  at  .Mount  'I'abor  and  around  Nazareth,  is 
a  kinil  of  chalk,  is  oliviotis  tu  any  one  but 
slightly  acquainted  with  njineralogy.'  iJy  this 
we  suppose  Schulieit  means  that  it  is  a  chalk 
considerably  ii.durat.  d,  and  apiiroaching  ti>  whit- 
ish compact  liuie>ioiie,  such  as  m.iy  tie  seen  in 
Normandy,  on  tlie  hlgii  road  bordering  the  Seine, 
between  Havre  and  Rouen.  •  Layers  and  de- 
tached masse-i  of  Hint,'  .Schnberl  c  >ntinues,  '  are 
very  commonly  seen  in  it ;  and  tiiese  mountain* 
preserve  the  character  ol  'heir  forinaiion.  as  weU 
ill  iheir  more  s.did  coii.iition.  le.^euibliiig  .Al|iine 
limestone  and  Schninl-limestone,  as  in  their 
Softer  organ-z  itiiu,  which  has  a  likeness  to  chalk- 
mail.  Besitles  this  indurated  ch.ilk,  a  stone  i» 
found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jerusalem, 
chielly  towards  the  north,  as  well  as  towards  Safet, 
and  in  otiier  parts  of  the  countiy,  which,  togeiiiei 
with  the  doloinile  forniation  occasionally  niel 
with,  !  Could  not  l>ut  consider  to  l>e  of  »h.it 
in  Germany  is  calleil  the  Juia  formation.  I 
am  suppoited  in  tliis  conclusion  l>y  the  opiniou 
of  a  professional  gentleman,  M.  Kussegge!,  ihf 
distinguished  gei>logist,  who  tiaveiled  in  Pu.les- 
tine  al  a  later  peiio«l.  He  also  describej  ti.e 
stone  of  which  1  am  speaking  as  '"  a  foimation 
which,  accoiding  to  all  external  and  internal 
mark.s,  is  to  be  classed  with  the  upjier  Jura 
foiniation,  the  oolite,  and  the  Jura-dolomite,"' 
.Among  thf  Jura  chalk,  cuntaluing  dolomite,  of 
Jeinsaleni,  Russegger  found  limestones  contani- 
iiig  much  iron,  but  no  dolomite;  and  this  foinia- 
tion iie  was  disjiosed  to  class  with  the  inleiior 
oolite*.'  .After  njentionlng  that  an  unhrtunate 
accident,  whidi  deprived  liiui  of  the  use  of  the 
extensile  geological  c.dlections  iiiide  liy  him  it 
Aiahla  Petisea.  &c.,  prevented  him  from  at  pre- 
sent enleiing  into  the  subject  so  iuigely  as  he 
wished,  he  subjoins  :  •  This  one  obser.  at.,  n  on  the 
minevalogv  of  Pales  ine  may,  however  be  added,  ^ 
that  it  deserves  to  lie  m  'St  emphatically  calleii 
tlie  countiy  of'  salt,  wliich  is  produced  in  vast 
alinndance.  chielly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  '.he 
Dead  Sea.  which  desei\  es  to  lie  regarded  as  jnj 
of  the  great  natural  salt-works  of  the  world.' 

Under  liiis  head  it  mav  be  uoteil  ihat  '.he  t:n» 
impalpable desert-s.iiid,  which  ])ioves  .so  menacing 
to  travellers,  and  even  to  iniiabitants,  is  scaicely 
found  in  Palestine  Proper  ;   but  it  occurs  beyoo* 
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Lebanon,  near  Beirut,  and  in  tl^  neighbourhood 
of  J)atnascus. 

Palestine  is  eminently  a  country  of  caverns, 
to  wliicli  mere  is  freque/it  allusion  in  Scripture 
^Cavks],  and  vvliicli  are  iiardly  s.)  niimemus  in 
anv  country  of  the  same  extent.  Many  of  tiiem 
were  enlarged  I)}'  tlie  iiihahitaiifs,  and  even  arti- 
ficial grottoes  were  formed  liy  niiinu.il  labonr. 
In  these  (lie  inljahitants  still  like  to  reside;  as  in 
siinnner  tliev  all'ord  protection  (rom  the  heat,  and 
in  winter  from  cold  and  rain.  Even  now,  in 
many  places,  iioiises  are  oliserved  liuilt  so  near  to 
rocks,  that  their  cavities  may  be  used  for  rooms 
or  *heds  suited  to  the  coniiitioti  of  the  seasons. 
Tiiougli  tiie  country  is  not  unlVeijviently  visileii 
by  eartiiqiiakes,  tliey  leave  beh  nd  no  siicli  fright- 
ful tr.ices  as  those  of  Asia  Minor  ;  as  the  vaults 
of  limestone  otler  more  elfectu.il  resistance  tiian 
the  sandstone  of  the  latter  country.  While  the 
great  earlii(|uake  of  January  1,  1837,  precipitated 
many  biiildings  to  the  giound  in  and  aroinid 
JMaz.nelli,  not  one  of  tlie  grottoes  dedicated  to  de- 
votion was  in  tlie  sliglitest  degree  injiuod,  or  their 
conteiilsdislurbed. 

We  are  glad  to  see  so  cimjietent  a  witness  as 
.Schul)ert  bear  his  testimony  to  the  natural  re- 
sources of  llie  soil,  wiiich  supeiticial  oliservers, 
judging  only  from  ]iresent  appearance,  have  so 
(;ften  quesliont'd.  He  says, '  The  riilge  of  chalk 
mountains,  cliie/1)'  those  contuiniug  marl,  is  in 
most  places  so  irrigated  liy  water,  and  so  acted 
upon  liy  the  sun,  as  to  be  remarkaile  for  the 
luxiuiaiit  growth  of  the  gre.af.  variety  of  [.'lants 
witii  which  tbey  aic  adorned.  Tiie  basalt  moun- 
tains give  biith  to  numerous  springs.  No  soil 
could  lie  naturally  itioie  fruitt'ul  and  (it  for  cul- 
tivation tlian  lliat  of  Palestine,  if  man  had  not 
deslroved  the  source  of  fertility  by  annihilating 
the  f,«-raer  green  covering  of  the  hills  and  slo])es, 
and  thereby  destroying  the  regular  circulation 
of  sweet  w.iter,  which  ascends  as  vapour  from  the 
sea  to  be  cooled  in  the  biglier  regions,  anil  then 
descends  to  form  the  Sjirings  and  riveis,  for  it  is 
well  known  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  jierfirms 
in  this  circulation  the  funclioii  of  capillary 
tulies.  Hut  although  the*  natives,  from  exas- 
peration against  their  foreign  conquerors  and 
rulers  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xii.  54),  and  ihe  in- 
vaders who  have  so  often  ovei ruled  this  scene  of 
ancient  blessings,  have  greatly  reduced  its  pros- 
perity, still  1  cannot  comprehend  how  not  only 
gcolleis  like  Voltaiie,  but  early  travellers,  wlio 
doubtless  intended  to  declare  the  tnilh,  represent 
P.ilestiiie  as  a  naliiial  desert,  whose  .soil  never 
couhi  have  been  lit  for  jii  ifitaliie  cultivation. 
Whoever  saw  the  exhaustless  abiiiidanceof  phmts 
on  Caiinel  .md  the  border  of  the  desert,  the  grassy 
carpet  of  Esdiiieion,  the  lawns  adjoining  the 
Jordan,  and  the  rich  foliage  of  the  fiaests  of 
Mount  I'abor ;  whoever  saw  the  borders  of  the 
"iakes  of  jVIerom  and  (rcniiesaieth,  wanting  oidy 
the  cultivator  to  entrust  to  the  soil  his  seed 
and  plants,  may  stale  wliat  other  country  on 
earlh,  devastated  by  two  thousand  years  of  warfare 
and  sp;)lialioii.  could  l>e  more  lit  for  being  again 
Liken  into  cultivation.  The  bountiful  hand  of 
lliC  .Most  High,  wiiich  formeily  sliowerfd  abund- 
aii'te  upon  ti>i»  renowned  land,  continues  to  be 
*<dl  ojieii  to  those  desirous  of  his  blessings.' 

There  are  some  very  excellent  remarks  on  this 
,iulject   in  Dr.  Olin's    Travels  (.i.  235-240),  to 
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which  we  must  be  content  to  refer  the  roadei^ 
licing  prevented  by  wan*  cf  room  from  intro- 
ducing them  in  this  place 

Levels. — Annexed  to  the  a<l,lilion9  to  hig 
Palnstiua,  which  Raunier  has  latelv  published, 
under  the  title  of  Be.tiiige  zur  lUli/iscJicn  Gco- 
(;ra;i/iie,  IS  13,  there  is  iin  engraved  scale  of  levels 
in  Palestine  This  document  is  curious  and  valu- 
able, and  embodies  the  ol>servaf  ions  of  .Schubert, 
Riippell.  Russegger,  and  otliers,  whose  .scieofilic 
observations  are  more  im|ioitant  dian  the  roiigii 
guesses  of  oriliiiary  travellers.  We  shall  copy 
the  results  in  the  subjoined  table,  ami  llien  oiler 
some  remarks  upon  them.  The  measurementJ 
are  in  Paris  feet,  above  and  beluw  the  level  of  (he 
Dead  Sea. 

Al>ovc. 

Great  Hermnn 10,000 

Mount  St  Catheriiiefiii  Sinai)  .S01i3 
Jebel  Rlonsa  (in  Sinai)  .  .  7033 
Jebel  et-Tyh  (in  Sinai)  .  .  4J()0 
Jebel  er-Ramah      ....        3000 

Kanneyfra 2S50 

Ilelmiil 2700 

Mount  of  Olives     ....        253G 

Sinjil 2520 

Sai'et 25li0 

Mount  Gerizim      ....        2100 

Semiia .        2225 

Damascirs  .       .      .      .      .       .        21Sfi 

Kidron  (iirook)        ....        2140 

Kabul  us 1751 

Mount  Tabor 17-18 

Pass  of  Zephafh  ....  1  J37 
Desert  of  et-Tyh    ....        1400 

Nazareth     .    ' 821 

Zerin 515 

Plain  of  Esdraelon       .      »      .  459 

Below. 
Lake  of  Tiberias     ....  84* 

The  Arabah  at  Kadesh      .       .  91 

Dead  Sea 1337* 

■Some  of  these  results  are  so  exlraordinary,  thaj 
one  might  occujiy  whole  tiages  in  discussing  theiii. 
The  most  important  of  them  will  be  cousideicd 
under  their  proper  heads;  and  it  is  here  onlv  ne- 
cessary to  indicate  a  few  of  the  uuiie  maiked 
results.  Pirst,  here  is  ihe  reniaikable  liict.  that 
the  Momif  of  Olives  and  tlie  Kidron.  and  ci.nse- 
quenllv  Jerusalem,  stand  700  feet  higher  thiui 
the  to])  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  about  2500  leet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediteirancan.  More  to 
the  south,  Hebron  stands  on  still  higher  gK^uiid  ; 
and  while  it  is  2700  feet  aliove  the  sea  en  the 
one  hand,  the  Asi)haltic  Lake  lies  4000  feet  Ixhiw 
it  on  the  other.  This  fact  has  no  known  parallel 
in  anv  other  region,  atid  within  so  short  a  dist.iiK-.e 
of  the  sea:  and  the  extraordinary  depre-sion  of 
the  lake  ( 1 337  feet  below  the  sea  levelj  .ule'.pialely 
accounts  for  the  very  jieculiar  climate  wln'cli  ii? 
remaikalile  basin  exbiliits.  The  jKiinIs  at  Tiliej  ia.s 
to  the  north,  an<l  Kadesh  to  the  south  of  (he  Dead 

*  These  measurements  are  in  English  feet,  and 
give  the  results  of  the  lines  of  allitmle  cairied 
fiuin  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Se,i  and  the 
lake  of  Tibeiias,  by  the  Hi  Irish  engineers  left  ni 
Syria  to  make  a  niilitjiry  survey  of  the  country. 
when  the  fleet  was  wilhd'awu  froiu  the  Ci)a»t  io 
1841. 
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Sea.  iire  Ixitli,  and  nearly  equiilly,  helow  fTie 
Meilitenaiie.iii  level,  ami.  taken  toLretlier,  fliey 
gbiiw  the  great  slope  ic^^^  IVditi  tlie  iioitli  and  f'lom 
the  s  i/7/j  Inwards  the  Dead  Sfa,  coi>(iin>iiig  the 
discovery  !>!'  l^r-  11  ibiiisoii.  that  tlie  water-shed  to 
♦1)6  sDinh  of  \he  A-))halti(;  l^ake  is  towards  ils 
Ixisin,  iiiid  thai,  therel'ore,  llie  Jord.iii  could  not 
at  any  lime,  as  the  (■.,>iiuMv  is  at  present  consti- 
tineii,  liave  ili>wed  on  sinlljvvard  to  the  Elaiiitic 
Gull",  as  was  finnerly  siiijp.ised  On  tl)e  ell'ects 
resulting  from  ihis  groai  irif(]iiality  ol'snrlace,  we 
cann^it  do  Inciter  than  cite  the  observations  of 
Schidx'rt  {R('ise,\n.  101\  which  are  of  s.nnewliat 
general  ai>|)!icalion.  allli.iugli  suLTf^esled  liy  the 
extraorclinary  ele\ati(in  ol'thesite  ol'.Ierwsalem.  .  . 
'  AiKirt  I'rorn  the  jrrandenr  oC  fliis  conntiy's  his- 
tory, natnre  has  stamped  on  its  SHrlace  such  dis- 
tin^uishiiiL,' and  peculiar  I'eatines  as  hardly  any 
oilier  ]>ortion  of  tlie  world  exhil>its.  Tliis  ob- 
servation aii])lies  in  particular  to  the  neijjiibour- 
li(H)d  of  .lernsaleni.  Wilhont  takin-i  into  account 
the  i^irdle  of  lieiglils  in  its  immediate  iieiglilxmr- 
Jiood,  the  ascent  on  all  sides  to  this  l)ii,di-se.ited 
town  is  very  C(>nsideral)le.  It  is  nearly  2j00 
feet  above  the  sea.  which  is  an  elevation  belong- 
ing to  few  cities  of  tlie  Kaslern  hemisphere  equally 
near  tiie  sea.  Tlif  ascent  is,  however,  most  ^fr:k- 
iiig  from  lire  east,  frons  the  vicinity  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  and  the  Jordan.  Science  has  in  onr  time 
made  snch  jnogress..  that  the  question  may  he 
fairly  raised  : — is  there  any  place  on  earth  wheie 
exlraordiiiary  elevations  anil  depressions  co-exist 
8i>  near  eich  other  as  they  do  here,  where  in  the 
distance  of  seven  iionrs'  slow  travel  we  lind  a  de- 
|iress!on  of  at  least  000  I'eet,  and  an  elevation  of 
more  than  fonr  times  that  amount  below  aJxl 
alM>ve  the  level  of  the  sea?  The  dill'erence  of 
flevation  l>etween  .lernsalem  and  the  ])lain  of 
Jeviclio  (near  I  lie  vill.iije  so  called)  is  upwards  of 
'HMO  feet.  Now  it  is  siijjiiosed  that  I'JI)  metres 
of  this  dilVcrence  occasion  a  dill'erence  of  climate 
equal  to  that  which  would  lie  jimdiiced  by  a 
Jegree  of  latitude:  and  consequently  llie  tem- 
perature of  jxii)its  so  near  to  each  other  must  l»e 
equal  to  the  dilVerence  between  ]>Iaces  so  remote 
in  Lititude  as  Rome  and  London.  While  the 
climate  in  the  jjlain  of  the  .Ionian  and  Di^ad  Sea 
is  similar  lo  tliat  of  Sontbem  Arabia  and  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  that  of  Jerusalem  exhil)its  a 
temperatuie  similar  to  that  of  the  isle  of  Leimios 
and  the  ancient  Troy,  or  that  of  the  vale  of 
Tempe  and  the  middle  di.slricts  of  Sardinia. 
And  if,  from  the  observations  of  a  few  weeks  only 
(l)nt  made  in  April  when  the  temperature  is 
iK-arly  at  the  average  of  the  year),  an  inference 
may  .lie  drawn,  it  will  pvoliahly  he  near  the 
mark  to  estimate  the  average  heat  of  the  sunomer 
at-81  or  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit. 

RIoUNT.'klN.s, — As  all  tt»e  jirincipal  mr)nntains 
of  Palestine  are  noticed  in  this  work  under  (heir 
res]iective  names,  a  few  general  observations  aie 
all  that  here  seem  necessary.  Schubert  s  remarks, 
given  in  ill  s  aiticle  under  the  heads  Mineralogy 
and  Levels,  si II I  fuithcr  limit  the  scope  of  the  oh- 
servalious  to  be  olVcred,  which  will  coiisi.st  of  a 
bird's-eye  view  over  the  country  liom  north  to 
»outn. 

To  Lebanon,  which  forms  ihe  northern  boundary 
of  the  liiid  I  Lkb.xnon],  succeeds  the  high  table- 
land of  Gah  lee,  whi'jh   eiLler.  Is   to   the  plain   of 


Esdraelon,  and  the  general  heighl  of  which  above 
the  sea  may,  by  a  coniparsou  of  levels,  be  esti- 
mated at  between  900  ami  1000  feet.  Theelevuted 
s;;iiation  61  this  legion  is  evinced  by  the  gradual 
declivity  which  it  exhibits  on  all  sides  but  tii*  north, 
— sloping  on  the  East  towards  the  Jordan  and  its 
uj>per  lakes,  on  the  west  to  the  plain  of  the  Acre, 
and  on  the  south  to  the  ]jlain  of  lOsdraelon.  Tia- 
vellers express  sur|)riseal  the  deepdescent  from  the 
comparatively  level  jjlains  of  Galilee  to  the  lake 
of  Tiberia-;,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  905  Palis 
feet  bi-low.  ihe  level  t.'f  Naz;ireth.  Tiiis  table-land 
is  not  without  i's  eniiinnces.  The  chief  of  these 
is  Jeliel  Safet,  which  is  seen  to  tower  conspicnoiRly 
and  isolated,  from  every  jxiint  except  the  north. 
Tiiis  is  one  of  the  highest  summits  in  Palestine 
(2-'>00  Paris  leef),  although  Sveing  ni'  rely  a  peak  of 
the  high  lable-laml  from  which  it  rises,  it  does  not 
seem  to  exceed  elevations  lising  frons  lower  levels, 
which  are  scarcely  infeiior.  Still  it  is  very  high, 
even  in  aiiparent  altitude.  Tne  snn>iiiit  of  this 
lofty  and  steep  mountain  is  crowned  by  a  castle, 
anil  ii  liflle  below  the  summit  there  is  a  city.  This 
city  is  sujijMsed  to  be  that  which  onr  Saviour  had 
in  view,  as  '  a  city  set  oji  a  liill,'  in  his  sermon 
on  the  Muiiiif  (Matt.  v.  4):  but  it  is  doubll'iil  if 
anv  city  existed  theie  so  eaiiy,  although  modern 
ecclesiastic, il  tradition  has  betn  disposal  toregaid 
this  as  ihe  nelhnlia  of  Judith  [Bi-Tiivj.jA].  The 
nrountaiii  itself  is  not  named  in  Scri pi nie,  unless, 
as  is  probable,  it  lie  the  '  nionnlain  of  Naphtali/ 
mentioned  in  Josh,  xx.  9.  .Among  ihe  swells  of 
this  table-land  aie  the  Khiinin  Ilatiiii  (Hoins 
of  lialtin).  This  is  a  ridge  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mite  in  length,  and  thirty  or  forty  I'eet  high, 
teimiiiating  at  Ciich  end  in  an  elevaieil  jie.ik, 
which  gives  the  lidge  the  shape  of  a  saddle,  'i  his 
is  alleged  to  have  lieen  the  place  from  which  onr 
Lord  deliveievl  liis  famiMis  .Sermon  on  the  Moun< 
to  the  miillitude  standing  in  the  adjacent  jilain. 
The  authority  for  this  is  very  duiildftil ;  and  in 
the  neighUiurlKKid,  towards  '1  iberias.  there  are  at 
least  a  dozen  other  emii.ences  which  would  jiisl 
as  well  answer  to  the  circumstances  of  the  history. 
One  of  these,  nearly  llnee  miles  souih-easi  of  this, 
is  by  similarly  uncertain  tradition  alleged  to  he 
the  sj  ot  where  the  five  thonsaiid  vi  jre  fed  v/ith  live 
loaves,  allhoiigh  that  miracle  jMoliably  look  place 
on  the  east  side  of  tlie  lake  of  Tiberias  (Malt, 
xiv.  13-21). 

If  we  consider  the  dillert-nce  of  elevation  be- 
tween the  higlilaiid  of  Gililee  and  the  low  plain 
of  Esdraelon,  we  shall  .see  leason  to  legarti  the 
mountains  and  ridges  of  llie  bortler  l)etvveeii  them, 
and  which  form  as  it  were  the  Ixmndaries  of  the 
low  pL.in,  as  merely  detached  or  connectetl 
recesses,  or  peaks  of  the  highland.  The  moun- 
tains of  (iilboa  and  Hennoii,  which  hound  the 
})lain  of  Esdraelon  on  the  East,  aie  certainly  no 
other  than  {xations  of  this  high  land,  though  they 
liecome  mountains  from  the  tower  level  of  the  gieat 
plain.  Tabor  itself  seems  but  as  one  advanced 
jieak  or  jvromontory  of  ihe  high  lands  of  Galilee 
[T.MJOitJ.  On  Ihe  west  the  Great  Plain  i? 
bounded  liy  Carnu'l,  which  may  be  either  regard- 
ed as  a  delaihcd  lidge,  or  as  connected  with  l!i« 
mountains  of  Samaria,  which  risel>eyond  the  plain 
on  the  south    [Cakmei.]. 

Southward  of  the  jilain  of  Esdraelon,  through 
out  to  llie  bonlers  of  the  Siinlliern  desert,  is  an 
aluiust  unbroken  nrou;>tainuua  cuuntrj^  or  ridge  of 
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mmiiitains,  extenitin^  noitli  and  sonfli.  It  ofTprt 
few  ci)ii8|iiciu)MS  )n>iiit.s,  but  its  geiieial  elevation 
in  the  ce.iiie  niiiy  he  (leteimiiietl  by  tliat  of 
Gerizlin  ii<  llie  iioitli  (2100  Paris  feet),  t.f  Olivet 
ill  llie  rentie  1;25;i<)  P.  feci),  and  of  Ileliidn  in  tlie 
BOiilii  (2700  p.  I'ett).  Tiie  a-ctiit  lo  tlie  higher 
and  central  ic^'ion  froni  the  pla'n  of  liie  coast  on 
the  west  is  giadual,  hy  a  succession  of  iiafnial 
terraces;  but  eastward,  in  tlie  direction  of  the 
Jordan  anil  Dead  Sea,  the  descents  are  compara- 
tively abrupt  and  precijiitons. 

There  is  no  disiinct  natural  bonndavy  between 
llie  niounfaiiis  of  S  imaria  and  Jiidwa.  The  hills 
of  Sainaiia  exliiliit  scenery  very  dilVerent  I'roni 
those  of  (iaiilee.  They  are  often  beantifully 
woodeil,  and  the  region  is  more,  populous  and 
better  cultivated  than  any  other  part  of  Palestine. 
AniuTi;^  niinieroiis  venerable  olive  woods  towns 
and  villaji;t's  are  scatleied  in  every  direction, 
and  some  of  the  views  lival  those  of  Switzer- 
land. Tl  e  jirincipal  mountains  of  Samaria  are 
those  of  Ebal  and  Gerixim,  which  have  been  de- 
scribed under  the  piojier  heads  (Moiison,  ii.  10; 
Buckinghiim,  Palestbie,  ch.  xcii. ;  Elliot,  ii.  380; 
Olin,  ii.  3Jl). 

The  mountains  of  Judaea,  allhougli  of  greater 
historical  celebrity,  are  now  less  attractive  than 
those  of  S.imaria,  but  ajiparently  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  their  cultivation  has  been  more 
neglected.  'J'he  hills  are  generally  separ.ifed  fiom 
each  other  by  valleys  and  torrents,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  of  modeiate  height,  uneven,  ami  seldom 
of  any  legiilar  liguie.  The  rock  of  which  lliey 
are  composed  is  easily  converted  into  mould, 
which,  l)eing  Jirrest^d  by  terraces  when  washed 
down  by  the  rains,  rendeis  the  hills  cultivable,  in 
a  seri<'s  of  long  narrow  gaidens,  formed  by  these 
terraces,  fiom  liie  base  upwards.  Thus  the  hills 
were  clad  in  foimer  lime  most  abundantly,  and 
enriched  and  beauiilied  with  the  fig-trte,  the  olive, 
and  the  vine;  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the 
limited  cultivation  which  suivives  is  still  cairied 
on.  But  when  the  inhabitants  were  thinned  out, 
and  cnltivalion  abandoned,  the  terraces  fell  to 
decay,  arid  the  soil  which  had  collected  on  them 
was  washed  dmvn  into  the  valleys,  leavingonly  the 
and  rock,  bare  and  desolate.  This  is  the  general 
character  of  the  hillsof  Judaea;  but  in  some  parts 
(hey  are  beantifully  wooded,  and  in  otlieis  the 
application  of  the  ancient  mode  of  culture  suggests 
to  the  tiaveller  bow  jiroduclive  the  coimlry  once 
wai,  and  how  fair  the  aspect  which  it  ollered 
(Kitto's  Paicfttine;  Phy.i.Geoq.  ji.  xxxix.;  comp. 
M«riti,  ii.  a6:J;  PJIiot,  ii.  4C7,  408  ;  Olm,  ii. ; 
llaiimer,  Palasthid.  p.  47,  sq.). 

The  characteristics  of  desolation  which.  ha\  e 
been  iiidicited,  ap|)ly  with  peculiar  Ibrce  to 
tlie  nortliern  jiart  of  Judaea,  fcfrming  the  ancient 
(eriitory  of  Benjamin.  Its  most  favoinably-situ- 
ated  mountains  are  wholly  uncultivated;  and 
jjeihaps  in  no  other  couiitiy  is  such  a  mass  of 
rock  exliibitid  without  an  atom  of  soil.  In 
tlie  East,  towards  the  plain  of  Jericho,  it  takes 
a  naturally  stem  and  giand  character,  such  as 
no  other  part  of  Palestine  oilers.  It  is  through 
liiis  wild  and  melancholy  region  that  the  roads 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  and  (by  way  of  VVady 
Saba)  to  the  Dead  Sea  lie.  It  has  hence,  by  the 
former  route,  oltcii  been  passed  bv  travellers  in 
their  pil^riuiages  to  tin- Jordan  ;  and  thev  unite  in 
depicting  it  in  the  most  gloomy  hues.    '  The  road,' 
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«ays  Dr.  Olin,  'runs  along  the  edgf  of  steej)  nre- 
cipices  and  yawning  gulfs,  and  in  a  few  places  la 
overhung  with  the  ciags  of  the  mountain.  The 
aspeetof  the  whole  region  is  jieciiliarly  savage  and 
diiary,  vying  in  these  respects,  tlioiiijh  not  in  over- 
jiowering  graiidevir,  with  the  wilds  of  Sinai.  The 
mountains  seem  to  ha\  e  been  loosened  from  their 
f.iiindalions,  and  rent  in  jiieces  liy  some  teirible 
convulsion,  and  there  lelf  to  be  .scathed  by  the 
burning  rays  of  the  sun.  which  scorches  the  land 
with  consuming  heat  ('J'rait'l.t,  ii.  J  97).  These 
characteristics  became  more  manliest  on  a])])roa(:li 
ing  the  Joidan  ;  and  the  wild  region  extending  iioi  th 
of  the  road  islielieved,  with  snflicient  piobability 
to  form  "the  wiklerness"  wlieie,  after  his  baplism 
Jesus  '  was  led  up  of  the  Spiiil,  to  be  timpted  ot 
the  devil,"  and  where  '  lie  fasted  forty  days  an<. 
fiaty  nights'  (Matt.  iv.  1,  2j.  The'lofty  lidge 
which  extends  north  of  the  road,  and  fioiits  ih* 
jjlain  of  Jeiiclu),  is  called  Qnarantana,  with  lelVr- 
ence  to  this  e\  ent.  and  the  particular  summit  froa: 
which  Salan  is  su])iiosed  to  have  displajed  to  th« 
S.iviour  'the  kingdoms  of  thewoild  and  the  glory 
of  them,'  iscrowiieil  by  a  chapel,  sli'l  occasionally 
lesoifed  to  by  the  devonter  ]iilgiims,  while  the 
easlein  face  which  overhangs  the  plain  is  much 
occupied  with  grots  and  cells,  once  the  favourite 
aboiie  of  pious  anchorites.  The  Qnarantana  forma, 
ajipaiently,  the  highest  summit  of  the  whole  im- 
mense pile,  and  is  distinguished  for  its  seie  and 
(iesolate  as]iect,  even  in  this  gloomy  region  of 
savage  and  dreary  sights.  It  has  not,  tint  we 
know,  been  measured,  but  Dr.  Olin  computes 
its  height  at  neaily  2000  feel  in  jieipeiulicular 
height  {Travefs,  ii.  HO;  Kitto's  Pnhst.;  I'hys. 
Geag.  ji.  xxxix.;  Kobin.-on,  ii.  289;  H.isselquist, 
p.  12S;  Maiindiell,  p.  79;  IMorisoii,  ji.  623; 
Nan,  p.  J()3;.     : 

In  the  southern  region,  usually  called  in  Scrij)- 
ture  'the  hill  country  of  Judali  '  (Mntt.  iii.  1), 
there  aie  i'evt  mountains  of  a  mavked  cliaracier  ; 
the  peaks  of  the  general  ritlge  being ol' little  apiia- 
rent  elevation,  allhough  actually  much  elevated 
above  the  sea-le\el.  '1  he  most  reniaikable  of  the 
whole  of  this  wild  region  sei  ms  to  have  bei  n  ilis- 
tingiiished  as  '  the  wilileiness  of  Judali"  (Luke 
i.  30,  (55).  while  'the  miamlains  of  Judah,'  or 
'the  hill  Country  of  Judaia,"  a)iplies  to  the  moun- 
tainous region  smith  of  Jerusalem  towards  Hebron 
(Josh.  xi.  21  ;  2  Cliron.  xxvii.  4,  Ac).  To  this 
disliict  belongs  the  wilderness  of  Tekoa  (2  Chron. 
XX.  20  ,  and  beyond  it  eastward,  'the  wilder- 
ness of  Kngeddi  ■  (I  Sam.  xxiv.2),  I\Iaon(l  Sam. 
xxiii.  24,  2.)),  and  Zipli  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  14,  15), 
names  made  familiar  to  ns  by  the  history  of  David, 
lleie  also  is  the  Kraidc  Mountain  near  'lekoa, 
which  has  already  been  di  scribed  [Bi:tuui.i.\], 
as  well  as  the  Carniel  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  N.ibal  (Josh.  XV.  .55;  1  Sam.  xxv.).  It  would 
seem  that  the  hills  of  soiitheinmost  Judae;l  weie, 
before  ihe  conquest  of  the  conntiy  by  the  Hebrews, 
calle<l  'the  mountains  of  the  Amoiiles'  (  Deut.  i. 
7,  10,  20.  43,  44).  Miis  tract  has  only  of  late  been 
explored  by  tiavellers  on  the  new  route  from  l-'etia 
tol-iebron,exceiil  bySeetzen,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
])iesent  century.  I'o  obtain  a  clear  notion  of  if,  we 
should  view  it  from  the  great  .Aiabali,  beyond  the 
sontheiii  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  whence  it  v/ag 
surveyed  by  the  Israelites,  uhen  they  contemplated 
enteiiiig  ihe  Pioin'sed  Land  from  the  soulh-ea«t. 
The  two  lei  races  whicb.  ^owaids  the  south  end  o/ 
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the  Dead  Sea  on  the  east  side  farm  the  descent  to 
its  ileep  liasiii  iVoin  tiie  liigli-laiuls  of  Judaea, 
•tretch  oft"  to  the  soulli-west,  and  tlie  ascents  from 
the  plain  to  the  lirst.  and  fmrn  the  |)hiteaii  of  the 
first  to  tlie  tup  of  the  second,  which  forms  the 
generiil  level  of  .ludaja,  present  to  him  who  ap- 
proaches from  the  lovvei'  leirion  of  the  Aial)ah. 
higli  mountain  hanieis,  wliicli  he  lias  to  ascend 
by  S'"'o'^s  or  )iasses  of  more  or  less  difficult  ascent. 
After  asceiidin:^  !Vom  the  great  valley  the  traveller 
passes  over  a  wild  district  covered  with  rocky  hills, 
till  he  conies  to  the  frontier  wall  of  the  tirst  terrace 
or  step,  and  which  was  prohably  pre-eminently  '■the 
moiuitain  of  the  Ainorites.'  There  are  in  this  three 
arinci[)al  jiasses  ;  the  southernmost  being  that  of 
Niibeh-es-Sufah,  liie  Zephath  of  Scri|itine.  called 
also  liormah,  which  we  know  to  have  been  the  pass 
l)y  which  ihe  Israeliti's  attempted  to  enter  Palestine 
from  Kadesh,  when  they  weie  driven  back  (Dent. 
i.  4  4;  Niwn.  xiv.  45  ;  Jiidg.  i.  11).  Tlie  top  of  this 
pass  is  given  in  the  table  of  Levels,  on  the  authority 
of  Schubert,  as  1 1  U  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
A  particular  description  of  this  'vast  inclined 
plane  of  rock  '  may  be  seen  in  Robinson's  Re- 
searches (ii.  590).  On  reaching  the  top  a  journey 
of  three  hours  among  hills  of  cJialky  limestone 
brings  the  traveller  to  the  second  great  ascent  to 
the  general  level  of  the  hill  country  of  eastern 
Judi£a  Tiiis  second  ascent  is  similar  to  the  lirst, 
but  not  more  than  halt  as  high.  This  statement 
will  convey  some  idea  of  that  difliiciilty  of  mili- 
tary access  to  llie  coiinliy  in  this  direction  which 
eventually  induced  the  invading  Hebrews  to  talie 
another  and  more  circuitous  route. 

Ill  the  direct  south  of  .Imlah  the  approach  is 
marked  by  an  ascent  more  gradual,  over  a  siic- 
i^ession  of  less  elevated  plateaus,  from  the  desert 
legions  of  sajid  and  rock  to  the»  hills  of  .ludali. 
Recent  discoveries  in  tli  it  ipiarter,  cliielly  tliuseof 
Dr.  Roliinsou,  have  shown  that  much  of  the  south 
l)order  e.ountry,  which  was  formerly  regarded  as 
desert,  is  in  f.ict  a  vaiiegated  region  atfording  good 
pastures,  into  which  the  sheep-masters  of  .ludah 
doubtless  sent  their  (locks  of  old.  On  the  moun- 
tains of  Palestine  generally,  see  Raumer  s  Paliis- 
tina,  ])])  29-81;  Winer's  Real-wortcrb.,  art. 
'  Gebirge  ;'   Kiito's  Palest.,  '  PAi/s.  Geog.'  ch.  ii. 

Plains  and  Vam.kys. — The  two  jjieceding 
sections  will  have  given  an  idea  of  the  general 
arrangement  of  the  |)iaiiis  and  valleys  of  Pales- 
line:  and  it  is  dieiefore  here  only  necessary  to 
indicate  those  which  are  separately  the  most  im- 
portant or  the  most  <listinguished.  These  are 
tiiose  of  Lebanon,  of  the  Jordan,  of  Jericho,  of 
Esdiaelon,  and  of  the  Coast. 

The  I'laiii  of  Lebanon  mav  be  descriiied  as 
tiie  valley  which  is  encloseil  between  the  ))arallel 
mountain  ranges  of  Lib.inus  and  Anti-Lil)arius. 
Although  the  greater  |)art  of  it  must  ha\  e  been  with- 
in .Solomon's  dominion,  it  can  scarcely  lie  deemed 
to  belong  to  Palestine  Proper;  but  its  geographical 
and  historic.rl  connection  with  that  country  re- 
quires its  introduction.  This  enclosed  ],l,iin  is 
the  (!u^ie-Syria  of  the  ancients,  and  now  bears 
the  name  of  Kl-liekka  (the  Valley).  It  is  about 
iiinety  miles  in  length,  from  north  to  south,  by 
tlev 'n  miles  in  lirea'-ltli,  i.>early  eqnal  throughout, 
exce])t  that  it  widens  at  tiie  northern  end  and 
narrow.s  at  the  southern.  This  ])lain  is,  pel 'iai)s, 
Uie  most  lich  and  beau; if  d  ])art  of  Svria.     The 
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soil  is  good,  and  the  water  abundant  fron  th* 
numerous  mountain  springs  on  eacli  side,  but 
the  concentration  of  the  sun's  rays  renders  the 
summer  heat  excessive.  These  are  the  sources  ut 
that  fertility  I'or  which  the  valley  has,  in  all  ages, 
been  renowned  ;  but  only  a  small  portion  is  now 
culti\ated,  the  rest  b'^ing  left  in  jiasture  to  tlie 
Aral)  triljes.  (La  Roque,  i.  115-120  ;  \olnev,  i. 
271  ;  Buickhardt,  pp.  4-18,  31  ;  Addison,  ii,'48- 
5U  ;  Modern  Si/rians,  ]).  124). 

'J'l'ie  Plain  of  the  Jordan.  Ry  this  name  we 
undeistand  the  margin  of  the  lakes,  as  well  iis 
the  valley  wafeiel  by  the  river.  Here  the  iieat 
is  still  greater  than  in  the  valley  of  Lebanon, 
and.  in  consequrnce,  ])alm-trees  and  the  fruits  of 
more  southern  climes  than  Palestine,  will  grow 
freely  wherever  there  are  soil  and  water.  But  the 
lattei  is  usually  wanting,  and,  therefore,  except 
on  the  immeiliate  borders  of  the  river,  of  the  lalse 
of  Geiinesareth,  and  of  the  lesser  streams,  t, le 
whole  ])lain  is  barren  and  desolate:  for  the  iu- 
tense  heat  which  causes  exuberant  feitility  wher- 
ever there  is  water,  consumes  tiie  plain  wiiereve/ 
it  is  wanting. 

The  Plain  of  Jericho  is  but  an  opening  or 
expansion  in  the  pla!n  of  the  Jordan,  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  whole  ex]iaiision  takes  in  the 
jilains  of  Moab  on  the  east  side  of  the  liver,  and 
the  plains  of  Jericho  on  the  west,  the  breadth 
across  being  from  ten  to  twelve  miles.  In  fact, 
the  plain  of  the  Jordan  is  in  no  other  part  so  wide. 
The  large  plain  of  Jericlio  is  ]iait!y  desert,  but, 
from  the  abinidaiice  of  watrr  ami  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  it  might  be  rendered  highly  iiroiluctive  ; 
indeed,  the  fertility  of  this  ])laiii  has  been  cele- 
brated in  every  age.  Josepiius  describes  it  as  the 
most  fertile  tract  of  J  ud;ea,  and  calls  it  a  'divine 
region.'  He  sjieaks  also  of  its  lieaulilul  gardens, 
and  its  groves  of  palm-trees  ;  and  his  description 
is  borne  out  by  Scripture,  in  which  Jericiio  is 
described  as  '  The  city  ol'  palm-trees'  (Deut. 
xxxiv.  3;  Judg.  i.  Iti).  This  region  also  luo- 
duced  honey,  o[>ol/alsam,  the  cypress-tree  (or  el 
henna),  an>l  myrobalanum,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mon fruits  of  the  eartii  in  jirolliic  abundance 
The  Scrijitiire  adds  tlie  sycamore-tree  to  the  num- 
ber ol  its  jiidducts  (Luke  xix.  4).  Of  all  the.se 
productions  which  so  distinguished  the  cliniateoj 
Jericho,  and  the  gieater  pait  of  wbicli  if  enjoyed 
in  common  with  Egypt,  very  few  now  lemain. 
Only  one  solitary  jialin  tiee  liiigeis  in  the  plain; 
the  sycairioies  have  altogether  disajipeared  ;  the 
celebrated  opobalsam  is  nol  known;  an<l  tlie  my. 
robalanum  alone  appears  to  tluive,  being  pmbaiil' 
the  thorny  shrub,  growing  wild  in  the  plain,  tj 
which  the  name  of  z«/i/t«//i  is  given  by  the  present 
inhabitants — the  modern  '  Balsam  of  Jericho'  is 
an  oil,  extracted  from  the  kernels  of  the  green  nut 
which  it  bears.  (Nau,  p.  319  ;  Moiison,  p.  507  ; 
Suriiis,  ]i.  491  ;  Maiiti,  ii.  oOl  ;  Robinson,  ii. 
281,  sqq.;  Olin,  ii.  2'2t>). 

The  Plain  of  Esdraelon  is  oflen  mentioned  in 
sacred  history  (Judg.  iv.  13,  13,  K)  ;  v.  19;  2 
Kings  xxiii.  29;  Zech.  xii.  II;  Jmlilli  i.  8), 
as  the  great  battle-held  of  the  Jewish  and  othei 
nations,  under  the  names  of  the  Vallei/  of  Megiddo 
and  the  Vallei/  of  Jezreel ;  and  by  .loseplius  al 
the  (jreat  J'lain.  The  convenience  of  its  extent 
and  situation  for  military  action  and  display  has, 
fr.)m  the  earliest  pe-iods  of  history  ilown  to  oi» 
own  day,  caused  it^  surface,  at  certain  ititervali^ 
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to  be  moislCTif-i  witli  tlie  bLvxI,  and  covered  with 
tlie  bodies,  o("  c<iJiHiclin;j:  warriors  of  aunusr  every 
nation  under  lieaven.  Tiiis  extensive  plain,  ex- 
clusive of  three  sifieiit  arms  wlilcli  streloli  eastward 
towards  liie  valley  of  the  Jordan,  may  he  said 
to  be  ill  the  foini  of  an  acnie  triangle,  iiaving  the 
measure  of  thirteen  or  fonrteen  miles  on  the  north, 
aooiit  eighteen  on  the  east,  ami  above  twenty 
on  the  soulbwest.  In  the  western  portion  it 
seems  ])erf'e(tly  level,  ivilli  a  general  declivity 
towards  the  Medlttrra.iean  ;  hnt  in  (he  east  it  is 
Siimevvhat  nndulated  hy  slij^ht  spins  and  swells 
I'rom  llie  roots  of  the  mountains  :  tVoir.  the  eastern 
side  three  <>:ieat  valleys  go  olV  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  These  valleys  are  separated  by  the  ridges 
of  (riihoa  and  Little  Hermon,  and  the  space 
which  lies  between  tiiesc  two  ridges,  is  t\\e  prupe7' 
valley  of  Jezrecl.  which  name  seems  to  lie  some- 
times giveti  to  the  whole  [liain  of  Esdraelon. 
The  valley  of  Jezieel  is  a  deep  plain,  and  about 
three  nu les  across.  BefoiC  the  verdure  of  sprijig 
and  early  summer  has  been  ])arche<l  np  by  tlie 
heat  and  drought  of  the  late  summer  and  autumn, 
the  view  of  the  Great  Plain  is,  from  its  fertility 
and  beauty,  very  ilelightful.  In  June,  yellow 
fields  ol  grain,  with  green  patclies  of  millet  and 
cotton  interspersed,  chequer  the  landscape  like  a 
carpet.  The  plain  itself  is  almost  without  vil- 
lages, but  there  are  seveial  on  tl;8  slopes  of  the 
enclosing  hills,  especially  on  {he  siile  of  I^Iount 
Carmel.  (Robinson,  ii.  I(i0-162;  Olin,  ii,  376; 
Sc|ubert,  iii.  1()3  ;  Clarke,  iv.  35tJ-3()(J  ;  Jowett, 
ii.  192;  Stephens,  ii.  307;  Elliot,  ii.  3tJ0.) 

'J'/ie  Plain  of  the  Coast  is  that  tract  of  land 
which  extends  along  the  coast,  between  llie  sea 
and  the  mountains.  In  some  plai;es,  where  the 
mountains  approach  the  sea,  this  tract  is  inter- 
rupted by  jiromontories  and  rising  grounds;  but, 
taken  generally,  the  whole  coast  of  Palestine  may 
be  described  as  an  extensive  plain  of  various 
breadth.  Sometimes  it  expands  into  broad  plains, 
at  others  it  is  contracteil  into  narrow  valle\s. 
\Vith  (he  exception  of  some  sandy  tracts  (he  soil 
is  throughout  rich,  and  exceedingly  prodiicdve. 
The  climate  is  everywhere  very  warm,  and  is 
considered  rather  insalubrious  as  compared  wi(h 
the  upland  country.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
one  collective  name  in  Scripture.  The  ])art 
fronting  Samaria,  and  l)etween  Mount  Carmel 
and  JalVa.  near  a  rich  )]astuie  ground,  was  called 
the  Valley  of  Sliarun  ;  and  the  continuation 
southward,  between  JaiVa  and  Gaza,  was  called 
The  Plain,  as  distinguished  tVom  the  liill-conntry 
of.Fiidih.  A  minute  descrii)tion  of  tiiis  ]'laiii 
throughout  its  extent  is  given  in  Kido's  Palestine, 
Pliys.  Geoq.  p.  c.-cv. 

Rivers. — The  Jordan  is  tlie  only  river  of  any 
note  in  Palestine,  and  besides  it  tlieve  are  only 
two  or  three  ])erennial  streams.  'I  he  greater 
nundier  of  the  streams  wliich  figure  in  the  history, 
and  find  a  jilace  in  the  maps,  are  merely  torrents 
or  water-courses,  which  carry  olV  (he  waters  in 
the  .season  of  rain,  or  if  (hey  have  their  oijgin  in 
S[>rings,  aie  spent,  in  the  season  of  drought,  soon 
utter  they  quit  their  sources. 

The  Jordan.  We  should  like  to  considsr  this 
river  simply  as  the  stream  is.suing  from  the  reser- 
voir of  the  lake  Huieli,  but  custom  requires  its 
srince  to  lie  traced  (o  some  one  («'  more  of  the 
•troams    w  lich    form    that    reservoir.      The  two 
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lar?est  streams,  Wiiich  enter  the  hike  on  the 
north,  aje  each  formed  \ty  the  junction  of  tw<. 
others.  It  is  usual  to  refer  the  oiigin  nf  .i  rivei 
to  its  remotest  sources;  but  in  (his  case  div"  larg- 
est and  longest,  being  (he  most  ea>terly  of  'he  two 
streams,  does  not  ajipear  to  have  men  at  any  time 
identified  with  the  Jordan — that  honour  having  for 
ages  been  inscribed  to  the  western  stream  ;  this 
liier  has  dstinci  sources,  at  Banias  and  at  Tel- 
el-Kacli.  .^t  Banias  (anciently  I'aneas,  bom 
the  worshi])  of  Pan)  a  stream  issues  from  a  spa- 
cious cavern,  under  a  wall  of  lock,  at  the  b  se  of 
the  Ilciili  moimtaiiis.  Directly  over  the  cavern, 
and  in  other  parts,  in  the  face  of  the  ])erpendiou- 
lar  rock,  niches  have  been  cut  fo  receive  statues. 
Here  Heiod  bnilt  a  temple  in  honour  of  Augus- 
tus ;  and  there  was  a  town  somewliat  below, 
traces  of  which  still  remain.  This  is,  nmlooht- 
edly,  that  place  and  cavern,  at  the  foot  of  ii 
moinitain,  which  .losephus  descrilies  as  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan  (Joseph.  Amiq.  xv.  10.  3; 
De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  21.  3;.  Yet,  in  another  place 
{Dc  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  lO.  7),  this  writer  rel'ers  ttie 
source  to  a  leniotcr  quarter.  He  lelates  (hat  the 
Telrarch  Pliilij)  cast  some  chalV  111(0  llie  lake 
Pliiala,  and  as  it  came  on)  at  the  Paneas  cavern, 
the  lake  was  deemed  the  true  soiuce  of  the  river. 
This  lake  lay  120  stadia  eastward,  and  was  deep 
atid  round,  like  a  bowl  or  cup — whence  its  name 
Pliiala.  .Such  a  lake,  about  a  mile  in  circum- 
ference and  ))erfectly  round,  wat-  discovered  by 
Cajitains  Irby  and  Mangles,  as  (liey  journeyed 
from  Damascus  to  Banias.  not  moie  than  twelve 
miles  from  the  hitler  ]ilace. 

A  second  source  of  the  Jordan,  as  described  by 
ancient  writers,  is  at  ti:e  place  now  called  Tel-el- 
Kadi,  which  is  ai)Out  thiee  miles  to  tie  west  of 
the  cavern  at  Banias.  '1  he  Tell  (hill)  is  a  small 
elevation  in  the  plain,  with  a  flat  space  on  (he 
top:  here  are  two  sjaings,  one  of  which  is  very 
large.  The  united  wa(eis  immediately  form  a 
stream,  twelve  or  fifteen  yaids  acioss,  vihich 
rushes  rapidly  over  a  stony  bed  infoa  lower  plain. 
After  a  course  of  about  four  mile^  die  slieam 
unites  wi(li  that  from  Banias,  forming  (he  iepu(ed 
Jordan,  which  then  continues  its  course  to  the 
lake. 

The  true  Jordan — the  stream  ihat  quits  this 
lake — |)asses  rapidly  along  (he  nairow  valley, 
an>l  between  well-shaded  banks,  (o  (he  lake  of 
(ienne.saielh  :  (he  distance  is  about  nine  miles. 
Nearly  two  miles  lielow  (he  lake  is  a  bridge, 
called  .ra(-ob"s  inidge;  and  here  the  river  i."  aliout 
eighty  feet  wide,  anil  four  feet  deep.  It  is  said 
thai,  in  passing  through,  the  Jordan  does  not 
mingle  its  waters  wi(h  tliose  of  the  lake  of  Gen- 
nesaretli  :  the  same  ihing  is  reported  ol  other  rivers 
that  ]iass  through  lakes.  It  is  certain  that  the 
course  of  the  liver  may  lie  traced  tlirough  the 
middle  of  the  lake  liy  a  line  of  smoother  water. 

Oil  leaving  the  lake  «f  (j'ennesaieth  (he  river 
enters  a  very  liroad  valley,  or  d'/ior,  by  which 
name  the  natives  designate  a  de]).ie.ssed  tiact  or 
jilain  between  mountains.  This  name  is  applied 
to  the  jdaiii  of  the  Jordan,  not  only  iietween  the 
lake  of  Gennesaielh  ami  (he  Dead  .Sea,  but  quite 
across  ihe  Dead  Sea,  and  to  some  distance  bevond. 
The  valley  varies  in  width  from  live  to  ten  mile* 
between  die  mountaiiis  on  each  side.  The  river 
dies  not  make  its  way  straight  ihrouudi  the  "nidst 
of  tiie  Ghor  ;  it  flows  first  near  the  westers  hilU 
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then  nccar  llie  fasten  i.  hut  advances  to  tlie  Dead 
Se.1  tliniiigli  the  middle  oi'  the  valley.  Witiiin 
this  valley  there  is  a  lower  one.  and  witliin  tiiat, 
III  some  i)art-,  another  still  lower,  tiirougli  which 
the  river  (lows;  tiie  iuncr  valley  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide,  and  is  generally  green  and  lieaiitil'iil, 
covved  widi  trees  and  hushes,  wheieas  the  ii])ijer  or 
large  vallev  is,  Cor  tiie  must  part,  sandy  or  barren. 
The  distance  between  llie  Two  lakes,  in  a  direct 
line,  is  about  sixty  miles.  In  tiie  lirsl  part  of  its 
course  the  stream  is  clear,  but  it  becomes  turbid 
as  it  advances  to  the  Dead  Se.i,  proi;ably  from 
passing  over  beds  of  sandy  clay.  The  water  is 
very  wholesDine,  always  cool,  and  nearly  taste- 
less The  brcailtli  and  deptii  of  the  river  varies 
much  in  dill'ereiit  places  and  at  dillereiit  times 
of  the  year.  Dr.  Shaw  calculates  tiie  average 
breadtii  at  thirty  yards,  and  the  depth  at  nine 
feet.     In  the  season  of  ili>ud,  in  April  and   early 


in  May,  the  river  is  full,  and  sometimes  ovei*' 
flows  its  lower  banks,  to  wliich  fact  there  arc 
several  allusions  in  Scripture  (Josh.  iii.  15;  I 
Chnni.  xii.  15;  Jer.  xii.  5;  xiix.  19;  1.  44; 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  26).  (Nan,  p.  272;  Sliaw,  ii.  156  ; 
Paxton,  p.  15S;  Stephens,  ii.  3li  1-3(53;  Burck- 
haidt,  pp.  39-43;  3U.  315,  5U;  Irby  and 
Mangles,  pp.  283-200  :  304,326;  Buckingham, 
Arab  Tribes,  pp.  40l-4n()  ;  I'alcstiKc,  i.  90,  93; 
Roliinson.  ii.  2o5-2()7  ;  iii.  3()9-312;  347,  353  j 
Oiiii,  ii.  229  334  ;  Schubert,  iii.  S0-fi4  ;  I'ococke, 
ii.  71  ;  Richardson,  ii.  42'),  445,  446  ;  Lindsay, 
ii.  65,  91  ;  Klliot,  i.  71-77.) 

The  Kishoii,  that  '  ancient  river,'  b\'  whose 
wiiie  and  rapid  stieam  tiie  hosts  of  Sisera  were 
swept  away  (.ludg.  iv.  13;  v.  21),  has  been  no 
ticed  under  llie  ])ro])er  head  [Kishon]. 

The  Belus,  now  caUed  i\ahr  Kardanus,  entcri 
the  bay  of  Acre  higher  up  than   the  Kishoi       11 
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n  <  small  stream,  fordable  even  at  its  mouth  in 
Bummer.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  tlie  Bible,  and 
is  ciiiedy  celebrated  for  the  tradition,  that  the 
accidental  vitre<action  of  its  sands  taught  man 
the  art  jf  making  glass. 

Tlie  other  stieams  of  note  enter  the  Jordan 
from  the  east;  these  are  the  Jarmutli,  the  Jabbok, 
and  the  Anion,  of  which  the  last  two  have  lieeii 
noticed  under  their  pro]ier  heads  The  .larmuth, 
called  also  Sheriai-el-Mandhour,  aiicienlly  Uie- 
rowrtx,  joins  tiie  Jordan  live  miles  below  the  lake 
of  Gennesareth.  Its  source  is  ascrilied  to  a  small 
lake,  almost  a  mile  in  circumference,  iit  Mezaieii), 
which  is  liiirty  miles  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  a 
beautiful  stream,  and  yields  a  consideialile  body 
of  water  to  the  Jordan  [Aknon  ;  Jauuok]. 

Lakes. — The  riier  Jordan  in  its  course  forms 
three  remarkable  lakes,  in  the  last  of  which, 
called  liie  Dead  Sea,  it  is  lost  : — 

The  Lal-e  Merom  (Josepii.  Andq.  xi.  5,  7), 
or  Satnorfioiiitis  (Antiq.  v.  5,  1).  now  called 
HuleA,  the  tirst  of  these,  serves  as  a  kind  of  reser- 


voir to  collect  the  waters  which  form  the  Joidan, 
and  again  to  send  them  foith  in  a  single  stream. 
Ill  the  spring,  when  the  waters  are  liighest,  the 
lake  is  seven  miles  long  and  three  and  a  half 
broail  ;  but  in  summer  it  becomes  a  mere  marsh. 
In  some  jjart.s  it  is  sown  with  rice,  and  its  reeds 
and  rushes  allbrd  shelter  to  wild  iiogs.  (^Pococke 
ii.  71;  Buickhardt,  ]i.  316:  Irby  and  Mangles 
p.  2!;0 ;  Biickiiigiiam,  Arab  Tribes,  ]).  309 , 
Richardson,  ii.  450,  451  ;  Robinson,  ii.  339-342.) 
The  Lake  of  Gennesareth,  called  also  the  .Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  After 
quitting  the  lake  Merom,  tiie  river  Jorilaii  proceeds 
for  aliout  thirteen  miles  southward,  and  then  enters 
the  great  lake  of  Geiiiiesarelli.  This  lake  lies  very 
deep,  among  fruitful  liills  and  mountains,  from 
wliich.  in  the  rainy  season,  many  rivulets  descend,' 
its  shape  will  be  seen  from  the  map.  Its  extent  has 
been  greatly  over- rated  :  Professor  Robinson  con- 
sideis  that  its  length,  in  a  straiglit  line,  does  not 
exceed  eleven  or  twelve  geographical  miles,  and 
that  its  breadth  is  from  live  to  six  miles.  From 
numerous  indications,  it  is  judged  tluit  the  bed  at 
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Alls  lake  was  formed  by  some  ancient  volcanic 
erupti'in,  wliidi  liistoiy  has  not  recorded.  Its 
waters  ar(^\ery  clear  and  sweet,  iind  contain  vari- 
Oi'i  Kinds'ot'  excellent  fisli  in  great  al)ini(lai;re. 
It  will  h"  reineini'eied  that  several  ol'  the  apostles 
were  lislieinien  ot  this  lake,  and  fliat  it  \v;is  also 
tiie  scene  of  several  transactions  in  tlie  lile  of 
Christ  :  it  is  thus  I'requently  mentioned  in  the 
New  Testament,  Imt  very  raiely  in  tlie  Old,  where 
it  is  called  ihe  Sea  of  Ciiiiureth,  of  which  Geii- 
ncsareth  is  a  corruption.  The  borders  of  the 
lake  weie  in  ihe  time  of  C'-hrist  well  peoj)led, 
being  covercil  with  numerous  towns  and  villages; 
but  now  lliev  are  almost  desolate,  and  tlie  lisli  and 
water-Cowl  are  lint  little  dislniljeil.  (Robinson, 
iii.  263.  'iOl.  ai2.  3U  ;  S;;lnibeit,  iii.  2;$.)-21.J; 
Olin,  ii.  40f)-J0S  :  D'Arvienx,  ii.  17(i,  177; 
Chirke,  iv.  119-225;  Uurckhardt,  p.  332;  Buck- 
ingiiam,  Pale»t.  ch.  xxv. :  Irliy  and  Man;iles, 
p.  2'Ji  :  Jowetf,  pfi.  17217i>;  Hardy,  pp.  237- 
211  :  Kl'iot.  ii.  :J12-3J0.) 

The  Dead  Sea,  called  also  the  !^alt  Sea,  the 
Sea  of  Sodom,  and  tiie  Asphaltic  Lake  {Lncus 
Asphaltites),  is  I'roni  its  size  the  most  important, 
and  from  its  liistory  and  qualities  tlie  most  re- 
markable, of  all  the  lakes  of  Palestine.  It  was 
lonuf  assumed  that  this  hike  did  not  exist  hetbre 
^lie  destruction  of  Sodom  and  the  other  'cities  of 
tlie  plain  '  (Gen  xix.);  and  that  before  that  time 
the  present  hed  ol  the  lake  was  a  fertile  plain,  in 
which  tiiese  cities  stood.  It  was  also  concluded 
that  the  river  Jordan  tIieii«tlowed  thioiigh  this 
plain,  and  alterwurds  pursued  its  course,  through 
the  great  valley  of  Arabaii,  to  the  eastern  arm  of 
the  Red  Sea.  The  careful  obsei  valions  of  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  iiave  now,  however,  rendered  it 
more  probable  that  a  lake  which,  as  now,  received 
Jiie  river  .Ionian,  existed  here  before  Soilom  was 
iostroyed;  bi:t  that  an  encroachment  of  the 
raters,  southward,  then  took  jilace,  overwhelming 
1  lk;autifiil  and  well-watered  plain  which  lay  on 
iie  sositiiern  border  of  the  lake,  and  on  which 
Sodon'!,  Gomorrah,  Adniah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar 
vere  situated.  The  promontory,  or  rather  penin- 
»da,*  towards  the  south,  which  is  so  distinct  a 
'eatiire  of  this  like,  probably  marks  the  (/riglnal 
boundary  of  tlie  lake  in  thai  diiection.  and  shows 
the  point  througli  which  the  waleis  broke  into  the 
plain  beyond. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  about  thii  ty-nine  or  forty  geo- 
graphical miles  long  from  uorfh  to  south,  and  nine 
or  ten  miles  wide  I'rom  east  to  west;  and  it  lies 
embedded  very  deep  betwetn  lofty  clilVs  on  the 
western  side,  wliich  are  aliout  15v^t)  feet  high,  anil 
mountains  on  tlie  eastern  shoie,  the  highest  ridges 
of  which  are  reckoned  to  be  Ironi  2()00  to  2500 
feet  above  the  water.  The  water  of  tlio  lake  is 
much  Salter  than  that  of  the  sea.  From  t  ho  quant  it  v 
ofsah  wbicli  the  water  holds  in  solution  it  is  thick 
and  hoa.-y,  and  no  Ii  h  can  live,  or  marine  jilants 
grow  in  it.  The  old  stories  ab.  ut  the  jiestiienms 
qnalitits  <i  .'''le  Dea<l  Sea  and  i!s  wa'er»  are  nriiTe 
fables  or  dt'u.icus  ;  anil  actual  apjiearances  are 
llie  natural  a»  d  'ilvijusefiipcts  of  the  contined  and 
deep  sifuatifii,  "h^  iviisnse  hea*,  and  the  unco:ii- 
nion  saidiess  it  tl.*  waters.  Lying  in  its  deep 
cauldron,  surro>in  Itl  by  lofty  cliffs  of  naked 
limestone  rock,  eipi.st.1  for  seven  or  eight  i.ionrhs 
in  the  year  to  the  ii'iclo  id.^d  bejinn;  of  a  I  uri.ing 

•  See  the  ligure  of  the  Dcau  Sej.  i>}  t)i.°  n.up. 


sun,  nofliing  but  sleiility  and  solitude  can  b« 
looked  for  upon  its  shores;  and  nothing  else  \» 
actually  found,  except  in  those  parts  where  tlicre 
are  fountains  orstieatiisof  fresh  water;  in  all  which 
jdaces  there  is  a  fertile  soil  and  abundant  vege- 
tation. Kirds  also  abound,  an^l  they  are  obser\e<i 
to  flyover  and  a<;ross  the  sea  without  being,  as  old 
stories  tell,  injured  or  killed  iiy  its  exhalations. 
Professor  Robinson  was  live  days  in  the  vicinity 
of  its  shores,  without  being  able  to  perceive  that 
any  noisome  smell  or  noxious  va|io(ir  arose  I'roni 
the  bosom  of  the  lake.  Its  coast.s  ha\e  always 
been  inhaliiled,  and  are  so  now  ;  and  alth.ui^di  the 
inhabitants  suller  from  fevers  in  summer,  this  is 
not  more  than  might  be  expected  from  the  concen- 
liateil  heat  of  the  climate  in  coniieition  with  the 
marshes.  The  same  etl'ects  might  be  exneiieiiced 
were  there  no  lake,  or  were  the  waters  fiesli  inslead 
of  salt. 

On  the  borders  of  this  lake  is  found  much 
sulphur,  in  pieces  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  even 
larger.  There  is  also  a  black  shining  stone,  whicii 
will  partly  burn  in  the  fire,  and  wUich  then  emits 
a  liitiiminous  sinell  :  this  is  the  'stink-stone'  of 
Huickhardt.  At  Jerusalem  if  is  made  into  rosaries 
and  toys,  of  which  great  quantities  are  solil  to  the 
jiilgrims  wlu)  visit  the  sacred  places.  Another 
remarkable  production  found  here,  fioni  whicii.  in- 
deed, the  lake  takes  one  of  its  names,  \sasphaltuin, 
or  bitumen.  Josephns  says,  that  '  the  sea  in 
many  places  sends  up  black  masses  of  ;isplialtum, 
whicii  float  upon  the  surface,  having  the  size  and 
shape  of  headless  oxen  "  (/Je  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  ■**,  4). 
Fiom  recent  information  it  a])])ears  that  large 
nui'^ses  aie  rarely  found,  and  then  generally  alter 
eaithqiiakes.  The  substance  is  doublless  prounced 
fronr.  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  in  whicii  it  coagulates, 
and  rises  to  the  surface  ;  or  possibly  the  coagu- 
lation miiy  ha\e  been  ancient,  and  the  substance 
adheres  to  the  bottom  until  detached  liy  earth- 
quakes and  other  convulsions,  when  its  buoyancy 
brlin:s  it  to  the  surface.  We  know  that  '  the  valo 
of  Sidilim"  (Gen  xiv.  10)  was  anciently  'full  of 
slime  ]iifs'  orsourcesof  l)itumen  ;  and  these,  now 
under  the  water,  probabl)'  siqiply  Ihe  asphaltiim 
which  is  fiuiiid  on  such  occasions  (Nan,  jip.  .577, 
57^;  Morison,  ch.  xxx. ;  Shaw,  ii.  1.j7,  IJS; 
Hasselqui.r,  pp.  \3'\  131,284;  Irby  and  .Mangles, 
))p.  3j1-35(),  ;UG-35i!;  Hardy, 'jip.  2U1  20i; 
Memo,  i.  115  Us;  Elbott,  ii.  479  l*fG  ;  Wilde, 
ii.  ;  Lindsav,  ii.  (11-66;  Stephens,  ii.  ch.  15; 
Paxtoii,  p)..'  15D-1G3;  Robinson,  ii.  201  23S) 
b01-(>nS;  661-b77;  Schubeit.  iii.  84  92;  Olin, 
it.   231  245). 

Climate  and  Seasons. — The  variations  of 
sunshine  and  rain  which,  with  us,  extend  through- 
out the  year,  are  in  Palestine  conlined  (;liiefiy  to 
the  latter  pari  of  autumn  and  the  winter.  Dining; 
all  the  lest  of  the  year  the  sky  is  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly cloudless,  and  rain  \eiy  raiely  falls. 

Toe  autumnal  rains  usual ly  commence  at  the 
Icitler  end  of  Octolier.  or  beginning  of  Nov  ember, 
not  suddenly,  but  liy  degrees;  which  gives  ojipor- 
lunity  to  tiie  husbandman  to  sow  his  wlieat  and 
n.viley.  •  The  rains  coir.e  mostly  from  the  west 
(Luke  x'i.  54)  end  soi.lh-west,  and  continue  for 
twv>  01  ♦liiee  days  at  a  'ime,  l:illing  chiefly  in  the 
niglii  ;  the  wind  ;hei.  changes  to  the  tioifn  or  east, 
»-tiil  several  tayi  of  .*ine  \?eitlier  succeed.  During 
the  tiio.nthk  of  Nov,°mi^r  and  Decemi.fi  the  raiw 
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C£?iitiniie  to  fall  liwivily;  aCterivards  they  return 
at  longer  intervals,  and  are  not  so  lieavy  ;  but  at 
no  period  iliiiini^  the  winter  do  tliey  entirely  cease 
to  oecnr.  Riin  ci.iitinn»'S  to  lall  more  or  less 
during  the  month  of  .Marcli,  but  is  afterwards  very 
rare.  Mornin.^  mists  occur  as  late  as  May,  l)nt 
rain  almost  neier.  Rain  in  the  time  ■)f  harvest 
was  as  inconin.ehensilile  to  an  ancient  Jew  as  <now 
in  sumintM-  (  Frov.  xxvi.  I  ;  1  Sam.  xii.  17  ;  Amos 
iv.  7).  Tiie  'early 'and  the  '  latter  '  rains,  for 
which  the  Jewisii  hushandmen  a^vaite  I  with  long- 
ing (  Prov.  xvi.  [,5;  James  v.  7),  seem  to  have 
been  the  lirst  showeis  of  autumn,  which  revived 
the  parched  and  thirsty  soil,  anil  ])rei>ared  it  for 
tile  seed  ;  and  the  later  showers  of  sjiring,  which 
continued  to  refresh  and  forward  the  ripening 
crups  and  the  vernal  products  of  the  fields. 

The  I'old  of  winter  is  not  severe,  and  tiie  ground 
is  never  Irozen.  Snow  fills  more  or  less.  In  flie 
low-lying  plains  hut  little  falls,  and  it  disap))ears 
early  in  the  day  ;  in  the  higher  lands,  as  at  .Jeru- 
salem, it  often  falls,  chieOy  in  Janucuy  and  Fe- 
liruary,  to  tiif  depth  of  a  f)ot  or  m:)re  ;  hut  even 
there  if  does  not  lie  long  on  the  ground.  Thunder 
and  li^dituin^  are  frequent  in  the  winter. 

In  the  jihiins  and  valleys  the  heat  of  summer  is 
Oppressive,  t)ut  ni)i  in  the  more  elevated  tracts,  as 
at  Jerusalem,  except  when  the  south  wind  (Sirucco) 
Wows  (Luke  xii.  5;).  In  such  hii,di  grounds  the 
nights  are  cool,  often  with  heavy  dew.  Toe  total 
atisenie  of  r.iin  in  smnmer  soon  destroys  the  ver- 
dure of  the  (ielih,  and  gives  to  the  general  land- 
scape, even  in  the  hij-li  country,  an  asjiect  of 
drought  and  liarrenness.  No  gieen  thing  remains 
liut  the  iMiaije  of  the  scattered  fiuit-t.ees,  and  oc- 
casional vineyaidsaTul  lields  of  millet,  in  autumn 
the  whole  land  lietouies  dry  and  p.irched  ;  tiie 
cisterns  are  neaily  empty,  and  all  n.itiire,  animate 
anil  inanimate,  i.ioks  forward  with  longing-  I'urlhe 
return  of  the  rainy  season. 

In  the  hill-country  the  season  of  harvest  is  later 
Jliati  in  the  p'airjs  of  the  Jord  m  and  of  the  .>,ea- 
coast.  The  l^ai  ley-hariest  is  aliiput  a  fortnight 
earlier  than  that  of  v; heat.  In  the  plain  oi'  the 
Jordan  the  wheat-harvest  is  early  in  May;  in  the 
pliiins  of  the  Coast  ami  of  Esdraelon  it  is  towards 
the  latter  eii<l  of  that  motitli ;  and  in  the  hill,,  not 
until  June.  Tlie  ^eneiiil  vinta.;eis  in  Septeodjcr, 
but  ilie  first  giapes  npeii  in  .Inly,  and  from  tiiat 
time  the  towns  are  well  supplied  -with  this  fruit. 

In  tiie  Bililical  nairatire  only  two  seasons  of 
the  year,  summer  and  winter,,  are  directly  men- 
tione<l.  Among  many  t)iieiilal  nations,  a.-  the 
Hindoos  and  Arabians,  the  ye  ir  has  six  .seasons. 
The  Talmud  ( llacu  Mezia,  p.  lOG.  2)exhil,ilsa 
siiniLir  arrangement,  which  in  this  case  appears  to 
have  l)een  fv.uuded  on  Geti.  viii  22,  '  V\  hile  tJie 
earth  reinaintlli.  seedtime  and  harvest,  and  cold 
and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  shall  not  cease." 
This  is  tlwonly  p  issagc  of  Scriptuie  which  can  l,e 
Construed  to  have  reference  toaiiy  such  division  of 
the  >eas<tiis  and  in  tins  it  is  not  v>*rv  clear,  iiut 
if  such  a  dislriliution  of  the  seasons  ever  existed, 
iJie  fol  lowing  would  seeiu  lo  have  been  its  airaii  e- 
;tieni  : 

'•  V]T,  Seuckiine;  l.jth  October  to  I5th  I)e- 
C^nilier. 

2.  ►I'lh  Winter ;  1.5lh  Decemln'r  to  l.)tli  Fe- 
biuary. 

3.  Sip,  Cold;   15th  Februaiv  to  loth  .\prij, 
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4.  TVi^,  Harvest;   15fh  April  to  l£th  JuiMw 

5.  D'n,  Heat ;   15th  June  to  15lh  4"gu»t. 

6.  ]'^|7,  Summer;  15tli  August  to  15th  Oo 
fober. 

The  climate  of  Palestine  lias  always  been  con- 
sidered healihy,  and  flie  inhabitants  have  for  tht 
most  p.iit  lived  to  a  good  old  age  (Tacit.  Hist 
V.  6).  Jerusalem,  in  particular,  from  it?  great 
elevation,  clearsky  and  invigorating  atmosphere, 
should  be  a  heallliy  place,  and  so  it  is  generally 
esteemeil;  but  the  plague  frequently  appetirs 
among  its  ill-fed  and  uncleanly  ponul.tiion;  and 
bilious  fevers,  the  result  of  gie, it  and  suilden  vicis- 
situdes of  temperature,  are  moie  common  than 
might  be  expected  in  such  a  situation.  (.Schuliert, 
Morr/pitland,  u\.  lOtt;  Olin,  ii.  333;  Robinson, 
ii.  'Jti-lOO;  Kalthoti",  Hehr.  Altevthum,  pp.  42- 
JG  ;  ■liibliotheca  Sacra,  Feb.  1814,  pp.  221-224.) 

Inhabitants. — Under  tliis  nead  we  present  the 
reader  with  the  following  observations  of  Dr. 
Olin  CJ'rai-e/s,  ii.  13S,  43!i):— "The  inliabitants 
of  Palestine  are  .A.rabs  ;  that  is,  they  Sjjeak  the 
Arabic,  though,  with  slight  exceptions,  thev  are 
jiiobably  all  descendants  of  the  old  inhabitant.' 
of  Syria.  They  aie  a  fine,  spirited  race  of  men, 
and  ii.ive  given  Mohammed  Ali  much  trouble  in 
subduing  them,  ami  still  more  in  retaining  them 
ill  subieclion.  They  are  said  to  be  industrious 
for  Orientals,  and  to  have  the  right  elements  foi 
becoming,  under  bi#ter  auspices,  a  civilized  in- 
tellectual nation.  1  believe,  however,  it  will  be 
found  im|  racticable  to  raise  any  ])eo]ile  to  a 
respectable  social  and  moral  state  under  a  Tuikisb 
or  Kgyjiiian,  or  any  other  Mohammedan  govern- 
ment. The  inhereul  vices  ol'  the  religious  system 
enter,  and,  fiom  their  unavoidable  coimections, 
must  enter,  so  deeply  into  the  |H)litical  adminis- 
tration, that  any  reform  in  government  or  im- 
provememt  in  the  ]:eo])]e,  beyond  temporary  alle- 
\'iations  of  evils  too  iiiessing  to  be  endured, 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected.  The  Turks  and 
Syrians  aie  about  at  the  maximum  of  the  civiliza- 
tion possii)le  to  Mohammedais  of  the  present 
time.  The  mercantile  class  is  said  lo  be  little 
res)iected.  and  generally  to  lack  integrity.  Vera- 
city is  lield  very  lightly  by  all  classes.  The 
people  are  conini  ,iily  te:n]ieraie  and  fiugal,  which 
may  be  denoniinated  Oriental  \iitues.  Their 
situation,  with  regard  to  the  physical  means  of 
comfort  and  subsistence,  is,  in  many  resiects, 
fa>. ouiable,  and  under  a  toleralile  government 
would  be  almost  unequalled.  .\s  it  is,  the  .Syrian 
jjeasuit  and  his  family  fare  much  belter  than 
the  labouiing  cl.is^es  of  luirope.  The  mildness 
of  the  cllni.ite,  the  al  iiudance  of  land  a. id  its 
feitility,  with  the  tree  and  luxiu'ant  pasturage 
that  covers  the  monnta  lis  and  the  ]jlaiiis,  rei.'.der 
it  inarly  impossible  that  the  peasant  should  not 
be  well  supplieil  with  bread,  liuit,  meat,  and 
ii'iilk.  The  peo)iIe  almost  always  appear  well 
clothed.  Tlieir  douses,  too,  though  often  of  f 
slight  consiriietion  aod  mean  apjiearance.  mns( 
be  ]iiiiiiounced  Commodious  when  compaied  witj 
the  dark,  crowded  apartments  usually  occupied 
by  th;-  corresponding  classes  in  Kurope.  Ay-ii- 
cultural  wages  vary  a  good  deal  in  difieient  part* 
of  the  conniry,  but  1  had  reason  to  conolnde  that 
the  avirage  was  not  less  than  three  or  four  piasten 
jitr  day.'      VVitli  all  these  advantages  ^"'pulatiua 
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J  on  (he  decline,  arising  from  polygamy,  military 
tonscriptiiiii,  iine(]iial  anil  (iji|ivessive  taxation, 
forced  lal)inir,  general  iiiseciiritv  uf  jiropeity,  tlie 
iiscourageinenf  of  industry,  and  tlie  plague. 

Natural  IIistouy.— As  all  llie  objects  of 
iiatmal  liistnry,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  are  in 
ilie  present  wurk  examined  under  the  proper 
neads  with  unexampled  care  and  compleffness, 
liy  writers  eniinent  in  their  several  departments, 
it  is  imnecessary  in  this  p'lace  to  go  over  the 
ground  which  has  been  so  advantageously  jire- 
occupied.  Al!  that  is  here  wanted  is  an  account  of 
tiic  actual  na'ural  history  of  the  country.  In  the 
I'/ii/sical  Gecgraphij,  attached  to  tlie  jnesent 
writer's  Pictorial  Ilislori/  of  Palestine,  a  large 
liody  of  inloimation  on  this  subject,  derivr<l  from 
a  great  number  ol'  travellers,  has  been  brought 
tn:rether.  Since  then  Schubert  has  ])ul)lished  his 
lieise  in  das  Morijenland,  Erlangen,  1840  ;  the 
third  volume  of  which  contains  seveial  jjages 
(pp  101-123)  devoted  to  the  natural  liistory  of 
Palestine.  Sclitdiert  was  a  most  comiietent  ob- 
server, anil  one  of  the  very  few  real  naturalists 
who  have  visited  the  country  since  Hasselquist; 
and  we  consiib  r  that  his  account  forms  the  most 
valuable  confriliution  to  the  natural  history  of  the 
countiv  which  any  single  traveller  has  yet-otlertd. 
His  observations  on  the  niineialogy  of  Palestine 
have  alreaily  been  introduced,  and  we  shall 
further  enric!:  this  article  with  the  remifinder  of 
bis  innportant  an<l  interesting  notice. 

Botaiiy.  In  the  present  woik,  that  which  is 
called  Bibliral  Botainj  is  largely  consiihred 
under  the  names  of  the  se\  eral  jiroilucts  ;  ;ind  for 
the  actual  Flora  of  liie  country  tiie  most  copious 
account  which  has  hitl^erto  been  furnished,  will 
be  found  in  tie  writer's  above  named  woik  on 
I'alcstine.  The  ample  materials  there  iirought 
together  are  not  howeiei  so  well  suited  lo  the  ob- 
ject of  this  sketch,  as  the  short  account  given  by 
Schul)ert  of  the  priiicipil  produ<:ls.  He  stales 
that  a  more  detailed  account  is  reserved  lor  an- 
other work,  and  for  the  present  is  content  to  lead 
his  reader  along  one  foot|  atli  of  the  great  garden. 

In  llie  Koran  of  Mohammed  God  is  intuxluced 
as  swearing  bv  the  tig  anil  by  the  olive,  which  the 
Moslem  comme!itat(ns  say,  mean  Damascus  and 
Jeuisalem.  The  olive  certainly  was.  and  siill 
continues  lo  lie,  the  chief  oC  all  the  liees  of  Pales- 
fine,  which  .seems  to  be  its  natrual  home.  '  Never,' 
says  Schul)crt,  '  have  I  any  where  beheld  such 
ancient  oli\e-trees  as  here.  But  the  plantations 
mlg.'il  be  more  exteiisiv  e,  and  tl;e  produce  moie 
jirotitalile,  were  they  tended  by  sucli  carelul  and 
diligent  hands  as  those  of  Provence.  Excellent 
oil  is  obtained  from  (he  fruit.  But  althuugh 
tlie  pre-eminence  among  the  trees  of  Palestine 
luust  be  assigned  to  the  iiYwe.  fiij-trt^cs  al-so  occur 
in  great  ntmibers,  and  the  planlations  sonietin  t\s 
cover  large  tracts  which  the  eye  can  scarcely 
unbrace.  This  sight  is  most  common  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  .bdirut,  ni  (he  hills  between 
\j\r-  and  Sinjil.  The  fiuit  hits  a  jieculiarly 
pi".Lsant  flavoui.  and  an  aromalic  sweetness,  but 
is  generally  smaller  ihaii  that  of  Smyrna.  As 
to  the  vine,  which  is  n.iw  only  found  in  .some 
districts  <if  I'ulesiine,  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any 
*i  earth  for  the  slrenglh  of  its  juice,  and;;— at 
least  in  the  soutii-in  mountains — for  the  size  and 
iljundance  of  the  grapes.     In  the  neighbourhood 


of  Lebanon  I  drank   wine,  which  seemed  to  xn« 

unequalled  by  any  1  hail  ever  lasted  for  strength 
an<)  (lavoiu-.  As  the  Moslems  do  not  ojienly 
drink  wine,  though  they  are  begmning  to  relisf 
the  forliidden  enjoyment,  they  a\  ail  them.selves  of 
such  of  the  abun<lance  of  grapes  which  the  coup* 
try  yields,  as  tiiey  do  not  eat,  or  sell  to  (christians 
and  Jews,  who  piess  thetn  for  wine,  in  prejiaring 
raisins,  but  more  in  making  an  uniivaUed  syrup 
called  dibs,  which  is  exjioiled  chielly  to  Egypt. 
Prom  the  large  quantities  exjioited  the  gieat 
abundance  of  ihe  proiluce  is  a]>parent;  and  Dr. 
Shaw  states  that  in  his  time  n..t  less  than  2000 
cwts.  were  aniuially  expoid-ii  from  Heiiron  ah'iie. 
In  ihe  enviions  of  Jerusalem  and  Hebron  the 
grapes  aie  rijie,  and  aie  gatheied  in  Si-jitember  ; 
only  in  Lebanon  do  llie  people  Iroulde  iheni- 
selves  to  cheri.sh  and  preserve  the  wine;  but 
generally  drink  the  jtroduce  of  the  yeai  from  one 
vintage  lo  another. 

'ihe  fiist  tree  whose  blossoms  a]ipear  )iri(H' to  ihe 
period  of  the  laller  rains,  and  open  in  ihe  \ery  deep 
valleys  before  ihe  cold  days  of  February  sel  in.  is 
the  Lnz  or  alnimid-tree.  We  found  ihe  environs 
of  Hebron,  in  Mai cri,  adorned  with  Iruil-liees  in 
blo8«om,  among  which  were  the  apiic<it,  the 
aiiple,  and  the  )iear;  in  April  the  ]iuipleof  the 
pomegranate  flowers  comuines  with  ihe  while  of 
tile  myrtle  blossoms;  and  at  the  same  pei  iod  the 
roses  of  the  country,  and  the  vaiiegated  ladants 
(Cistus) ;  the  zuKkim-liee  (Elaagnus  angusli- 
folius).  the  stoiax-tiee,  whose  flowers  le.'enible  those 
of  (lieC4erman  ja-mine  (Philadelphus  coronarius), 
emit  their  Iragrant  odours.* 

Together  wiili  ihe  victorious  strength  of  the 
country,  the  palm-tree,  the  syniliol  of  viclory,  has 
been  removed  fiom  its  place;  and  of  the  famous 
])alm  groves  of  Jericho  \  cry  lew  traces  now  je- 
niaiu.  But  how  well  this  excellent  liee  thrives 
in  the  low-lands,  we  witnessed  at  Acre,  and  in  the 
environs  of  Cai[:ha,  unthr  Caimel. 

The  tall  cypress  only  exists  in  Palestine,  as 
cultiv'Ued  by  man,  in  gaideiis,  an<l  in  cemeteries, 
and  other  ojen  )jlaces  of  towns.  I;nt  as  the  spon- 
taneous growlh  ol  the  counliy,  v\e  find  ujion  the 
heights  and  swelling  hills  the  azarole  (Ciatse- 
gus  axariilus),  the  walnut-lree.  the  straw  l.eriy- 
tiee,  tie  lauiel-i.ee.  the  laureslii.us,  species  of 
the  ]iistaciiioand  leubinlli  tries,  of  eveigietn  oaks, 
and  of  the  ihamnus  of  llie  size  of  trtes  and  shrubs, 
ihe  cediine  jiini]ier-iree.  ai.d  some  sorts  of  ihy- 
meia-us ;  while  liii  th.e  fortneily  wioded  heights 
various  kinds  i f  j)ine-tiees,  laige  and  small,  s>till 
maintain  their  gioiUMl.  The  s_\caiiioie.  the  carob 
liees,  and  the  opunlia  tig  tiees,  aie  only  I'uui.d  as 
objecis  of  cultivation  i)i  or  near  towns;  and 
orchards  of  oiange  and  lemon  trees  occur  chielly 
in  the  neighbourl;o<id  of  Nabulus  (Sliechem). 

The  vai ions  kinds  of  Corn  grow  sponlaiieously 
in  gieat  )ileiity  in  many  dK'-lricts,  <  Ijielly  in  ihe 
plains  of  Jezicel  ami  the  heights  of  (Valilee.  being 
the  wild  ]!rogeny  of  h.rmeily  ciillivated  (ielils,and 
bearing  testimony  by  iheir  presence  lo  the  (ilness  of 
the  soil  for  the  pnKluct'on  <(f  grain.  In  addition 
to  wheal  and  liailey.  among  this  wihi  giowth.  the 
common  rye  was  olten  seeu.     The  jaesent  course 

*  A  very  full  accouni  of  ihe  stale  of  the  vege- 
taiile  prodii.  Is  of  Palestine,  fn.m  moi.ith  to  month, 
throu;;hout  the  year,  is  given  in  ihe  Phyticoi 
Geography  of  Palestine  abo\e  refeired  to. 
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of  agriiulinre,  wliicli  is  l)ut  carelessly  piactist-d, 
con.tirises  nearly  the  same  kinds  of  gr.iiii  wliicii 
are  yrown  in  F^^^ypt.  Fields  are  seen  coveieil 
witli  summer  dharah  (dhttrah  ffai/di),  tlie  coin- 
mon  dkiirah  (^dharah  saiifch),  ami  liie  autumnal 
dhurah  {dhnrith  dimiri),  all  of  which  are  varie- 
ties of  the  Holcns  sorirhum.  Maize  (kum/i),  sj)elt, 
and  harley  (sc/tai/ir),  tiuive  everywiiere ;  and 
r'ce  (ar'iz)  is  pindnced  on  the  Upper  Jordan  and 
thi  marshy  liord'rs  of  tlie  lake  JMeroni.  Upon  ti.e 
Ji.. dan,  near  Jacob's  bridije,  may  l)e  seen  line 
ta.ll  s))ecimens  of  the  ))a|)yriis  reed.  Of  pulse  t!«e 
inliabitauts  ^row  the  /lomiiios  or  cliick  pea  (Cicer 
arietanum),  the  fuul  or  Kijyptian  liean  (V'ieia 
faba\  the  (/ishiuiiffaif/a  (Phase  il us  Munj,'oJ,  the 
qilban  (Lathyrus  sativus),  together  with  tiie  ads 
or  lentil,  and  the  hisiUck  or  peas  (Pisum  arveiise). 
Of  esculent  vegetables,  the  jiroduce  of  the  various 
species  of  iiiiiisiusare  mucli  likeil  and  cultivated, 
iiarf icul.uly  tlie  bamia  fowi/eh  (Hdiiscns  escu- 
ientus),  the  bamia  helt-di,  or  wai/ka  (Hibiscus 
i)VOBc-.ox).  In  some  places  the  Ciirislian  iidia- 
bitants  or  Franks  are  endeavourinj;  to  ii»troduce 
the  potato  whici)  the  nai  i  \  es  cal  1 /ty/ztrw  Fraiischi. 
In  the  garden  of  the  moiiasteiies  the  kharschiif 
or  artichoke  is  very  common,  as  is  also  tlie /cA'w 
or  salad  :  in  m.i^t  districts,  as  about  Nabulus 
(Shechem)  liie  wa'cr-mrlon  {halikh)  and  cucum- 
ber (/v/i«ar)  are  coinnmn.  Hemp  (iK«<)  is  more 
commonly  grown  in  P.ilestine  than  llax  (^kettaii)  ; 
and  111  favourable  localities  cotton  (ki)ln)  is  cid- 
tivated,  and  also  madder  (fua/i,  Rubia  tiucto- 
lum)  for  dyeing. 

'  My  report,'  jiur^ues  Schubert,  'would  become 
a  volume  weie  I  to  ennmerate  tiie  jilants  and 
flowers  which  llie  season  exhibited  (o  our  view; 
for  whoever  follows  the  cunparatively  short  course 
of  the  Jordan  from  the  Deail  Sea  nurlhwaid, 
alotiij  tiie  borders  of  the  lakes  of  Gennesarefh  and 
Merom.  and  onward  to  the  utmost  springs  ill 
Anti-Libanus,  traverses  in  a  few  days  climates, 
Eones,  and  observes  varieties  of  plants  which  are  in 
other  countries  separated  by  liundreds  of  miles. 
The  blood-immorteC^  (Gnaphilium  sanguineum) 
is  a  small  plant  which  the  pilgiims  commonly 
gather  in  the  Mount  of  Olives;  while  from  Carmel 
and  Lebanon  tliey  pluck  the  great  Oriental  im- 
mortelle (Gnaph.  orient.ile)  as  a  memorial  (d"  their 
pilgrimage.  Tlie  fruits  of  the  mandrake  of  Pa- 
lestine (Mandiagora  autumnalis)  are  sought  in 
the  neighb(mrliood  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Oriental 
Christians,  as  well  as  by  the  Moslems,  because 
they  are  cnnsitlered  to  possess  jiecnliiar  jiowers  : 
but  the  plant  is  in  that  quarter  very  rare,  thougli 
of  fiequent  occuirence  on  the  south  of  Hebron, 
and  in  Mounts  Tabor  and  Carmel.  \\  lioever 
desires  views  really  extensive  and  beautiful  of 
lilies,  tiilijis,  hyacinths,  and  narcissuses,  must  in 
tlic  sjiring  seas. in  visit  the  districts  through  which 
we  ))a.ssed  ;  where  also  the  garlic  assumes  a  size 
and  beauty  which  might  render  it  worthy  of  be- 
coming an  ornamental  plant  in  our  gardens.' 

Animals. — Herds  of  black  cattle  are  now  but 
rarely  seen  in  Palestine.  The  ox  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  is  small  and  unsightly, 
and  beef  or  veal  is  but  rarely  eaten.  Hut  on 
the  Upiier  Jordan,  and  in  the  viciidty  of  Talior 
and  Naziireth,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Jordan  on 
tlte  way  from  Jacob's  br:dge  to  Damascus,  the  ox 
(hrives  better  and  is  more  frequently  setu.     The 
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buffalo  thrives  upon  the  coast,  and  Is  there  eqnal 
in  size  and  strength  to  the  bulValo  of  Kgypt, 
Tiie  rearing  of  black  cattle  seems  to  have  been 
checked  by  the  exactions  of  the  government,  from 
whose  notice  wealth,  in  the  shape  of  animals  so 
bulky,  could  not  be  easily  withdrawn  or  con- 
cealed. The  absence  of  IVuces  also  renders  it 
ditWciilt  to  ]iut  them  to  graze,  as  they  could  hardly 
be  prevented  from  tiespassing  in  tlie  corn-lields, 
and  of  treading  diiwn  ten  times  more  than  they 
would  eat.  King  Solomon  required  daily  lor  his 
table  ten  fattened  and  twenty  grass-fed  oxen  (1 
Kings  iv.  23);  liut  were  another  Solomon  now  to 
ascend  the  tliione  of  Israel,  he  would  have  to  be 
contented  witli  the  Ilesh  of  sheep  and  goats.  These 
animals  are  still  seen  in  gieat  nundiers  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  :  their  Ilesh  anil  milk  serve 
ibr  daily  fi!<l,  and  their  wool  and  hair  for 
clothing.  Tlie  common  sort  ol  sheep  in  Palestine 
manifest  the  tendency  to  form  a  fat  and  large 
tail.  The  long-eared  Syiiaii  goat  is  furnished 
with  hair  of  considerable  lineness,  but  seeitiingly 
not  so  line  as  that  of  the  same  sjiecies  of  goat  in 
Asia  Minor.  Of  animals  of  the  deer  kind, 
Schubert  saw  only  the  female  oi  the  faliow-deer, 
and  this  was  in  the  same  district  in  which  Hassel- 
quist  also  met  with  I'allow-deer,  namely,  on 
Mount  Tabor.  On  aniitlier  occasion  he  thought 
that  he  discovered  animals  of  the  tleer  kind  upon 
the  mountain  to)) ;  but,  on  a  closer  view,  ileemed 
it  more  jirobable  that  they  were  tlie  jiarive  brown 
antelo|)e  (A.  hiiaiuleics) ;  for  of  the  antelojies 
several  species  are  met  with  in  the  cofiiitry. 

Camels  are  not  leared  in  Palestine  to  any  ex- 
tent wortli  mentioning,  at  least  on  the  west  of 
the  Jordan;  but  several  herds  of  these  animals 
were  noticed  near  iJaalbec.  in  the  great  valley  be- 
tween Libanus  anil  Anti-Libanus.  Palestine 
cannwf  boast  of  its  native  breed  of  horses,  although 
line  animals  of  beautilul  sliajie,  and  apparently 
of  high  Arabian  race,  are  nol  unfrequently  seen. 
The  ass  of  the  country  scarcely  lakes  higher  rela-  . 
five  rank  than  the  horse;  asses  and  mules  are 
still,  however,  much  used  for  riding,  as  tiiey 
aflbrd  a  means  of  locomotion  well  suited  to  the 
difficult  mountain  [lalhs  of  the  ciainlry.  Boars 
(khaiizie)  aie  very  often  observed  uiion  Mount 
Tabor  and  the  Lesser  Hermon,  as  well  as  on  the 
woody  slopes  of  Mount  Carmel  ;  and  from  these 
habitats  they  often  descend  into  the  plains  of 
Acre  and  Ksdraelon.  Of  the  waber  or  Hyrax 
Syriacus,  to  which,  in  Arabia  Petrtea,  so  much 
attention  has  lately  been  drawn,  no  trace  has 
been  found  in  Palestine  or  Syri.i,  although 
it  has  been  named  from  the  latier  country. 
Our  traveller  was  informed  by  the  guides 
who  conducted  his  party  from  Jerusalem  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  afterwards  to  Damascus,  to 
the  neigldiourho.id  of  which  they  belonged,  fiiat 
the  lion  was  among  the  most  dangerous  animals 
of  the  country:  '  but,'  he  adds,  'I  could  not 
credit  them,  on  account  of  their  general  ignorance, 
which  they  evinced  by  naming  several  animaia 
after  whicli  I  inquired  by  the  general  term  hywan^ 
i.  e.  "animal  ;'  or  at  best,  wakcsch,  i.  e.  "  wild- 
animal."  If  the  lion  should  really  have  been  in 
mo«'»in  times  seen  in  Palestine,  it  can  scarcely 
have  been  indigenous,  but  must  in  all  prol.'abilitj 
have  wandered  from  the  mure  eastern  region  to- 
wards the  Kuphrates,  wiiere  it  certainly  exi«ts.' 
Among  indigenous  animals  of  the  gvuuajelit,  w« 
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IftaT  howevw  ni-»!o  (lie  conimun  {:,iiill.cr  (nimr) 
wnich  is  t'oiinii  Mimnr  tlie  i-.iotiiitM  ris  (if  ccritial 
Palestine;  atiil  in  lUc  j^riiiK  cnut's  liters  is  tlitf 
urnall  Abi<l  H/iossei/it.  in  C-anis  fameliciis  and  a 
kiiiil  (if  l.iige  (ox  (Cmis  SyiiacHs).  which  our 
Mjtveller  <liil  not  I li nisei f  see,  lint  sii|»|kis<><1  fo  lie 
rienotel  '  v  tlie  vvoni  ta/eh.  In  a<lilitii)ii  to  these 
IS  the  j;i  •i:i.\  {dihb).  whieli  is  very  iiijuiions  to  the 
flocks.  The  In  ;en  I  f irt/jw^)  is  t\>uw\  chidly  in  llie 
v.illev  (if  tiie  Jordan,  a  ul  in  tlie  inouiitaiosarotind 
(lie  lake  olTliievias.  lint  is  also  oc<asional  ly  seen  in 
ather  distiicts  of  Pa'e<iine.  ()(  lieaisonr  traveller 
fciiw.  none,  hut  he  met  witli  hides  cut  \\\t  and 
liaM;<iii:<  from  the  suldle-i  of  Some  ninlej,  to  wiiose 
liders  they  fmiiished  a  comlbitalile  .seat.  The 
animals  to  which  llie  li:<U>s  lieli.n'fed  were  said  tti 
fiave  lieen  killed  in  the  Anti-Liliantis.  not  far  from 
Oaniascus,  Tlie  hiiles  iiad  moie  resemblance  to 
\hat  oflheciimniiin  lir  iwn  liear  than  to  that  of 
tiie  Itear  described  liy  Ehienlterg  tinder  the  name 
of  Ursu5  Syiiaciis.  A  lie(i.;elio^  was  |irocnied 
near  IJetii'eliein.  uhicli  was  (bund  to  roseniiile  die 
eoinmiiti  Kiii<t|ieatt  animal,  .ind  n.it  to  l»e  the 
lonjr-eared  Kij^vntian  species.  The  native  urneb 
or  liaje  is  the  same  as  the  Ar.iliian.  The  |iorcn- 
(line  is  IVequently  found  in  (he  clefts  of  the  rocks 
ill  Puiesline.  and  is  called  kanfeds.  tiioni,'h  the 
common  ^leople  also  give  it  (lie  same  name  wiili 
the  hedgeiioy. 

Amuni^  t!<e  lavs^r  liirds  of  jirey  SclinlK'vt  often 
taw  the  commofi  cathartes  or  vulture  (C.  jierc 
iiojitenis),  and  the  liedij  or  kite.  The  native  wild 
dove,  called  qiiuri,  dilleis  not  )ierfe[ititily  from 
our  own  s|ie(ie<,  which  is  ais<i  tlie  c.ise  with  the 
tlirike^,  crows,  rollers,  and  other  sjiecies  fo(nid  in 
Palestine. 

.Schuliert  iia<l  no  oj»j)  irtnnity  of  ascertainin.i^ 
whether  (he  lar^e  aiinnal  called  liy  the  Aralis 
teni^H/i,  and  said  di  lie  f.iiind  in  a  river  or 
small  hike  to  (lie  west  of  Sheihoiii,  r."ally  was 
the  crocodile,  as  the  name  im|ihes.  The  (.utilise, 
observed  near  lietliieh.em  and  Nazareth,  was  the 
Testudo  Grasca  which  is  found  also  in  Italy  and 
ftreece.  ASer|ients  ;ue  raie,  and  none  of  those 
which  liave  Irt'eti  oliserved  are  |misoni)Us.  Onr 
traveller  noticed  (hem  only  in  the  environs  of 
Nazareth,  and  otl  (he  route  fuim  ('ana  to  the  i.ike 
of  Tiberias.  For  obse'vations  on  tiie  fiesh-water 
snakes  of  Palestine,  we  are  referred  lor  informa- 
ion  to  an  intended  work  of  Sclnilierl's  lellow- 
havelier,  Dr.  Koth,  wh  cli  does  not  seem  (o  have 
l>een  vet  |iublishe(i.  Near  Beimt  was  noticed 
(he  Jiiithijia  fra;,nlis,  wiiicli  yields  the  comtnon 
5(iU|i!e  dye.  Among  tlie  iiise<:ts  the  tiee  is  the 
most  <ons]iicnons.  Mostjtiitoes  ar«  s:  me  what 
(vmldesome,  tint  not  at  the  time  of  the  ye.ir  in 
'*hicii  Sclm  I  leif  travel  leil.  Beetles  are  abundant, 
and  of  various  siiecies  wbi<-ii  our  traveller  il<»e8 
not  eniiMierate,  but  which  are  ti.nired  and  ile- 
scril.ed  i<i  Klnenl>eii;"s  SijtnlHilop  I'ln/Sica-. 

(M  \\Mi  iniitierous  woiks  on  Palestine  it  is 
inij'ossible  ♦«  idler  a  coinjilete  list  in  this  jtlace. 
A  co])ioNS  list  ol  such  works  was  -fiien  in  tiie 
Pictorial  Hhtorti  of  f'alestute ;  and  since  (hen 
t'ne,  no(  inaterialiy  tlilleienl,  has  also  lieen  \\w- 
»en(<^i  in  J)r.  R  ibtnsoii  s  lUhtical  lleae.nixkcs. 
A  very  excellejit  ll^t  is  al>o  |iritixe<l  to  Itannier's 
i'al«stina.  Nearly  ail  the  w.iiks  in  these  lists 
iire  ill  tile  writer's  jtosse-isliin.  or  lia*  e  l.een  ex- 
amined l)y  lilin:  but  his  objert  in  drawiii!,'  up  the 
f"''"V. i.'j^  <u  nmary  is  siiii|ily  to  snjiplv  die  title* 
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of  tl'.e  worts  wliicli.  for  brevily,  are  referred  to  tfi 
the  piecedin:^  article  only  by  the  iianies  of  (be 
writers,  and  lo  indicate  such  others  as  ap|iear  to 
liim  the  nio..t  triisl worthy  unU  nse("nl.  Works 
merely  ctnious  or  entertainin;^  aie  jiurjxisely 
omitted.  We  lia\e  adopted  a  clitonolo^ical  ar- 
raiixement.  The  dales  ate  those  of  publication; 
but  the  order  is  that  of  tiavcl  :  — 

E'isebii  ef  Hiemnymii  Oiiomns/tcon  Locortim 
et  Urbiuni.  lliol,  I(j  i9  ;  Itiiierariuin  H.  Antonlni 
Martyris.  IfilO;  Adaninanus,  l>e  /.oris  Satictis^ 
1(>19;  B'lij  iinin  Tndeleiisis.  Ifinerarin/ii,  l(i33, 
Beiliii,  1840;  Will.  Tyrensis,  Uisloria  Belli 
Sacri,  I5t!t;  Jacobi  de  Vitriaco,  Ilistoria  llie- 
ro.Hutij)iiitana.  1-3!/ 7;  Brinardi  l.ovonim  'J'errtR 
Sancfrc  Descriptio.  1513  :  Abnlledse  Tabula 
Si/r.tp  (Aiab.  and  T.atin),  l7oG;  S'ichem,  Von 
dem  (ielohtcu  Land,  1477;  (iiiinpenbeig.  Meer- 
farth  III  das  lleilir/e  Land,  lolil  ;  Tiicher, 
Reifssheschyeibunt;,  14S2  ;  IJreydenbach,  7//«e». 
Ilicros.  ac  in  '!'.  Sancfam.  I  iSii ;  Fabri,  Eigent- 
liche  licsclireijbiinf)  dcr  Iliii.  tend  Wicdcrfaiih  rw 
ii?/»  //.  Land,  1.5.16  ;  I^a  Hiieii.  La  Craut  i'oijaffe 
de  Hicriisalem.  1.1 1 ti;  BantiiL,'aiien,  Vcreyrinatio, 
l.)94;  lielun.  Observations,  I.").)'?;  Finer,  Itine- 
rarium,  IG'iO;  R.iuwolf.  Aigenliclte  licisilirei- 
hunrj,  !^c..  1581,  translated  in  Rays  Collection, 
16i!(> ;  l{ailzi\ii,  Jerosdlymitana  I'eregrinntio, 
1601  ;  Ziiallarl,  //  Devofissinw  I'laijijio  di  (Hciti- 
salenime,  IkS?;  Cutovicns,  Jdiicrar.  Ilicrosoly- 
mi/amcm  et  Si/riacu»i,  1619:  Uochetta,  l^eregri- 
natioiu'di  Ten  a  Stinta,  16  lO  :  S mdys'  Travailes, 
llil.");  (^(iiaiesnilus,  llistorica,  tholorjica,  et 
nuiiidis  I'ervcK  Sunctce  l-'Jui:iilatii>,  IdJ'J;  Cas- 
(illo,  LI  Devoir)  I'eicf/riiio  y  V.agc  de  Tierra 
Saii/a.  16.56:  .Sunns.  Le  Pietcc  I'elurin,  1666; 
Monconys,  Journal  des  I'oi/ages,  tVc ,  l(!(i.5; 
D.iiibdan,  Le  Voyage  de  la  Tciie  Sainte,  16)7; 
Tlie\enot.  Voyage  an  Levant,  Kili");  D'.Arvienx, 
Voi/age  dans  la  Palestine,  1717;  \  on  Ti-ulo, 
Orientalische  Heisebesc/ireibnn//.  1676:  J)e  Biuyn 
(Le  Brun),  llegzen  door  den  Leoant,  1699; 
Nau.  I'oyage  Nouveau  de  la  Tcrre  >aint'\\\il^; 
De  la  luique,  Voyage  de  Syrie  et  du  Mont 
Leban,  1722;  Maiiiidrell,  Journey  from  Alepp't 
to  Jerusalem.  16!'7  :  Morison,  h'efation  dun 
Voyage  an  Monl  Sinai  cf  a  Jerusalem,  17(1.1; 
Van  I'^^mond  en  Heymaii,  Keizen  door  een  Ge- 
declte  van  Luropa  .  .  .  Syria,  S,c.,  17')7,  1758-- 
Kn-^lish,  175'J;  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary  and  the 
Levant,  17.iR;  Koiteii,  Ueise  7iach  dem  Gelobten 
Lamle,  1711;  Pococke,  Description  of  the 
Past,  (713-1748;  IlasseUpiist,  Iter  PalcBstinian, , 
17.37 — Kn-lish.  17ii6;  Schulz,  Leitungeii,  &c., 
1771-75:  Mariti,  Viaggi per  Ic  Soria  e  Palestine,. 
1769-71  ;  Nieiiiihr.  Peselneibung  von  Arabieii, 
1.773;  Lieisbesclireibung  nack  Arabien,  m  I-IS. 
—  ihe  volume  lelaling  lo  the  Holy  Land  was  not 
]iublidiel  till  18:37;  Voliiey,  Voyage  en  Syr  is, 
17.S7;  Clarke,  Travels,  1811  ;  Ali  IJey,  Travels, 
ISKi;  Seelzen  -  his  \  aluahle  obseri  atioiis  aiescat- 
teieil  tbroiiijli  many  volumes  of  Zach's  Monaf.licfm 
Co/re.'-poi'deiiz ;  a  small  pmlioii  was  liaiislated 
ami  published  in  1812  by  the  '  Palestine  Society," 
under  the  title  of  A  lirief  Arc  tint  of  the  <  'onn- 
tries  (idjoitiina  the  Lake  of  'Til>erius,t/ie  Jordan, 
and  the  Dead  Sea.  Burckhardt.  Travels  in  Syria 
and  Ihe  Holy  Land.  I S22  ;  Turner,  Journal  of 
a  Tour  in' the  Levant.  l<!::'0;  \i\rUer.  H  all- 
fonrten  im  Morgeulande,  18'12;  i!ii<kinj,diam, 
Tiuvi-.U  in  PaUnttMH    18   I  ;    Trnv.h  umoiuf  Iki 
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jirah  Tribes.  1R25;  Rcliardsoii,  Travels  along 
the  Mcditeiri'-mn.  Ib22;  .lolillV.  Letfers  from 
I-utestiiie,  1819-.  IiUy  ami  Man-les,  Travels  rn 
hqi/pt,  Niibia,  Syria,  S^'c,  1P"22;  Ji)\vett,  Chris- 
tian Researches  in  St/ria  and  the  llulij  Land, 
162o:  Ru|)i)"ll,  I{/'iscn  in  NuJiien,  Kordofan, 
tmd  den  Petniisrhen  Arahien,  1829;  111)^,%',  Visit 
to  Alexandria,  Daninscns.  and  Jerusalem,  1S2); 
Haply,  Auficei  of  the  Iloli/  Land,  I'^Sa;  Momo, 
A  Summer  Randdc  in  Si/ria,  183');  Stciilicns, 
Incidents  of  Travel,  iS;i7;  Klli.it,  Truceh, 
183"^:  Willie,  Narrative  of  a  Toyage.  18-40; 
Paxfiiii,  Letters  on  Palestine  and  Eyypt,  18;U>; 
Lm-ti  LiiuU:ij'.  Letters  on  Eiiypt,  L'dom.  and  the 
■Iluhj  Land  183(i»;  Scliiilieit.  Reise  nac'i  dem 
Morf/enlandc,  18:58-10;  R^Auusow,  Bihlical  Re- 
searches in  Palestine,  1841;  IJdwrin;^,  Report 
on  tlie  Commercial  Statistics  of  Syria.  ISIO; 
Oliii,  Tracels  in  the  Last.  1813;  Narrative  of 
a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the  .h'u-s  from  the 
'Church  of  Scot/and,  '\ '^-12:  Hers'liell,  I'isit  to 
My  Fuiher-Land,  lf'41;  Erdhcn,  1S41;  Modern 
Syrians.  1811;  Russf^'^er,  Reisen  in  Europa, 
Asien.uiid  Afrika,  1844.  in  course  of  pnliliiui'ion. 

Extensive  as  is  the  above  list,  it  is  liiit  a  seleo 
tio'i  (Voin  liooks  mimeious  enonijli  to  (ill  a  lihiai y. 
Besides  tliese,  there  are  numerous  woiks  on  the 
geography  -il'  Palestine,  of  which  tiie  following 
are  the  )irincii)al  ;  —  Ailriciiomiiis,  Theatriim 
Tirroe  Sanctis,  1590;  Bochait,  Geor/raphia 
Sacra,  1(5  tl>;  Sanson,  Gooyraphia  Sacra.  1565; 
Fuller,  Pisyah  Siyht  of  Palestine.  IGoO;  Dap'iir, 
Si/rie  en  Palastyn  of  Uciliye  Lant,  1(577; 
Wells,  Historical  Geography  of  the  New  Test., 
1712;  Historical  Geography  of  the  Old  Test, 
1712  ;  Rehind,  Palfcsiina  ex  Monumentis  vcte- 
rihus  lllustrata.  1711;  Hachiene,  lleilige  Geo- 
graphie.  IJ.JS-fi'^;  liiiscliinLf's  Erdheschreihuny, 
178.);  Hainelsveld'.  liiblische  Geographie.  1793; 
Mannert,  Geographic  der  Grieschen  und  Rioner, 
1799  (Arabia,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  in  vol.  vi. 
fit.  1);  Rilier,  Die  Erdekunde,  1»18  (  Wester >i 
Asia  ill  vol.  ii.)  :  Roseiiuiuller,  Biblische  Geo- 
ffraphie,  182.'51828;  R.Loiiier,  Palustina,  1835 
Bnd  1838;  Supplement,  1843;  Kiltos  Pictorial 
History  and  Physical  Geography  of  Palestine, 
1811. 

P.\LM.     [Wrights  anu  Mkasukes] 

PALM-TRKK.      [Tamau.] 

PALSY.       [DlSEASKS.] 

PAMPIIYLIA  f na,u<^uAia),  a  jirovince  in  the 
soutiieni  pait  of  A-ia  Minor,  liavinj^  ihe  Medi- 
terranean on  the  south,  Cilicia  on  the  east,  Pisidia 
on  the  noitli.  and  Lycia  on  the  west.  It  was 
nearly  opposite  ttie  island  of  Cyiirus  ;  and  the  sea 
Wetween  (he  coast  and  the  island  is  called  in  Acts 
the  sea  of  Fainpiiylia.  Tlie  chief  cities  of  this 
province  we:e  Perga  and  Attalia.  Ciiristianiiy 
Kus  jirohalily  first  preached  in  this  conntry  hy 
•o.tiie  of  die  .lewish  proselytes  who  were  converted 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acta  ii.  10,  1 J.  38).  It 
was  aftervvanls  visited  hy  Paul  ami  Barnabas 
(Acts  xiii.  13). 

PANNAG  (332)  occurs  only  onCe  in  Scrip- 
ture, hot  so  iniicii  nnceilalnty  exists  resjiecting 
the  ineaninj.  of  l!ie  word,  fiiat  in  many  Iranshi- 
lions,  ikS.  r  II  instance,  in  tlie  Antiioriiied  Enj-lish 
Version,  tlie  orrtfinal  is  retained.  Thus  in  the 
Mscouiit  of  li.e  commerce  of  Tyre,  it  is  stated  in 
ViMk.  xxvii.  n,  '  Jud^h  iuid  tiie  land  of  Isr.;Lel, 
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they  were  thy  merchants ;  ti  ?y  trs»d»\l  in  th» 
markets  wheat  of  Minnith,  and  Pannag,  aiid  oij, 
and  honey,  and  balm'  (tzcri.  'raiisia'eil  also 
rosin  in  tlie  margin  of  \\re  English  Bible  i.  From 
tlie  context  it  is  evident  that  wheat,  oil,  and 
honey,  were  con\eyed  by  .hidah  and  l-Tael.  that 
is.  the  products  of  their  cuimiry  as  an  agvunllural 
people,  as  articles  of  rralhi;  to  the  mei<-haiit3  and 
manofacturers  of  Tyre,  who,  it  is  cer'aiii,  must, 
from  their  insular  (Hisitioii,  liave  obtained  theii 
chief  articles  of  diet  I'rom  the  neighboining  land 
of  Syria.  It  is  jirob.ible,  iherefoie,  that  panna-ff 
and  tzcri.  whatev  r  they  ni:iy  liave  been,  were 
the  produce  of  Palestine,  or  at  least  of  Syria. 
S.une  hav  e  consideied  pairnag  to  ii  dli-ate  i«/.w«i, 
others  cassia.  a.i\i\  sotne  again  sieeetineats.  •Chal- 
daens  kolija  Grfeca  voce,  quam  interpjelatur 
Hesychius  Tpw^aAio,  bellaii.i  ex  melle.'  Some 
of  tlie  Rabbins  liaie  also  ihonght  ihat  it  was  a 
distiict  of  Jiiibea,  which,  like  Minutth.  yielded 
the  best  wheat  ;  others,  as  .Imiins  and  1  remellius, 
from  the  similarity  in  the  name,  have  thought  it 
might  be  the  original  of  the  name  of  Phipnicia. 
But  Hilier  ( Uieropliytica,  ii.  p.  51)  says.  "  Nullus 
liornin,  ut  opiiior.  r,  cte  divinavit.  Nee  enirii  est 
casia,  nam  casiae  suum  nomen  est;  neijue  bal- 
samiim,  tjnia  in  h(jrlis  legiis  jilantatns  li.^lsami 
fiutex,  nihil  p'ebi  ad  mercatum  leliijuerat.  et 
generali  nomine  *1^  opob.ijsamum  nolatinn  ; 
nee  Ijellaria  ex  tnelle,  meices  vulgalissima.  tjiian* 
Tyrii  et  (irae<"i  nierca'ores  domi  parare  ]ioteyant; 
nee  deiiiijne  PiiG6nician>  Pamuig  sigiiiiicaveirit, 
qitod  insciti  Ezechiel  sci-ibeiet  Israe'itas  tril'cum 
l'li(i>nicia>  in  Phiuuiciam  ud  mmdina-s  sciT.  Ty- 
rias  altiilisse."  He,  however.  co«i}r»mes,  'Pannag, 
nisi  magn(>|)ere  falhir,  est  Panax  vel  Pan;tce:»,  vox 
(ira!C,-B  vel  Syriaca;  orig'nis  ad  (irsei-iim  etym»- 
logiam  aptata.  quo  videatnr  i)iso  mmtine  oiiinimn 
morborum  reniedia  promittere.'  The  name  )ianax 
occurs  as  earl  V  as  the  litne  tvf  Thi'i>phia.''tus  (tx.  lb), 
and  several  kinds  are  dfS(  iibe*l  by  him.  as  well 
as  by  Dioscorides :  one  kind  is  calletl  es-pecially 
.Syrian  panax.  Of  one  of  tliese  plants,  ni>w  s.n]>- 
jjosed  to  be  species  of  Fervla  laaerpitittm  or  Hera- 
chum,  tl>e  juice  was  called  opopanax.  This  was  in 
gieat  re))iite  among  Ihe  ancients,  aiid  still  holds 
its  place  .IS  a  nuilic.iie,  though  not  possessed  of  any 
reuiaikable  ]ir  ii<-itie.s  ;  but  its  name  is  ihenriginol 
our  panacea,  fiom  iravaxi'toL.  "an  univers  il  lemedy.' 
It  is  curious,  however,  thai  the  jilaiit  yieliling  the 
opopanax  of  commeice  is  sii!!  niiknown,  <is  well 
as  the  exact  locality  wheie  it  is  pr.dnced,  whether 
in  Syria,  or  in  .some  jiart  ol'  the  Persian  empiie. 
By  the  Aiabs  it  is  called  jnirasheer.  Lady 
Caku)tt  has  supposed  the  p.uiax  of  the  ancients  to 
refer  lo  Pana.r  ifuimjiufulinm.  or  yins  ncf  of  the 
Chinese,  which  they  also  snpjiose  lo  be  a  ini- 
versal  remedy,  though  not  jnisscs^ed  of  any  active 
])r(^perties.  But  the  nauie  pana.<  was  not  applied 
to  this  pl.int  until  the  lime  of  Liima;us.  and  th«re 
is  no  proof,  nor  indeed  is  it  pioliable.  that  it 
found  i;.$  way  liom  Cliina  at  any  siicl>  eaily 
j)erind  :  at  all  events  the  Israelites  were  not  likely 
to  convey  it  toTyre.  The Sy rian  versiiai.  however, 
translates  ^)(7)j;/«V  liv  the  wonl  dokhon,  wiiicli.  we 
have  already  seen  (vol.  i,  p.  570),  s.gnilit-s  •  miller,' 
or  Panicitm  milinceum.  Bishop  .Newconie,  there- 
fore, translates  ;j((;i««</  by  the  word  panis,  signi- 
fying the  species  of  millet  which  was  em))h>ye(!  by 
tlie  am;ient8  as  an  article  ol'  diet,  and  which  still  u 
•0  by  the  uatives  of  tiie  East.     Hr.  Harris  i^uotw 
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Cesar,  as  statii:";  that  flie  M.issilie!ist>s,  \i  ,eti  he- 
giegeil,  '  I'iiiiici)  vetere  oniiies  aleli.iiitiir.'  Fium 
t!i(}  coiitevi  it  woiiKI  seem  iiuist  liui'ly  iliat  tliis 
patt'iaj  uiis  a  pnnince  iif  tin'  coiinn y,  ami  pto- 
Ijalily  ail  aiticie  (if  diet.  One  olijettion  to  its 
beiii^  tlie  millet  is.  that  this  f^iaiii  lias  a  iianiP, 
doklion,  which  :s  usfd  liy  tlie  same  jM<i])liet  in 
Kzek.  iv.  1).  N(itwithstainiiii;^  the  aiitliniity  of 
Hiller,  there  iliies  luit  aii|iear  siillicieiit  prool'  in 
gii])|i.iit  of  his  ii|iiiii»iii.  that  the  juice  of  the  pariax 
or  oiMjiaii.ix  w.is  the  iirticle  iiiteiuled.  and  there- 
fore panii'ig  must  still  he  considered  undetei- 
niiiied. — J    F.  li. 

PAPER.  PAPYRTJS.  [Writing.] 
PAPIIUS  yXlicpos),  a  city  of  Cyprus,  at  the 
westert'  extemily  of  the  island,  and  the  seat  of 
the  Rnnuui  f^ovesniir.  That  oftict-r.  when  Panl 
visited  the  place,  was  named  Ser;.riiis  Paulus, 
who  was  coui  e  led  thioUjjh  'he  ])reacliin;_^  of  tlie 
ap.istle  and  fh  •  miracle  performed  on  Klymas 
(Acta  xiii.  <)-ll).  Paphos  was  ce'ehrated  for  a 
temple  of  X'enns.  wli.se  infamous  rites  wvie  still 
practised  lierL-  400  years  afterwards,  notwithstand- 
ing' the  success  of  Paul,  Harnalia-:,  and  others,  in 
preaching  the  Gospel.  Paphos  is  now  a  poor  ^nd 
inconsid'-rahle  place,  hut  gives  its  name  to  a 
Gieek  hisooj)!  ic. 

PARABLK.  The  word  paralde  is  dciivert 
froiij  Tro-'jia^oKri,  »i  hicli  comos  from  irafia^aXKfiv, 
tu  coi.ipaie^  t(i  collate  In  the  New  Testament  it 
is  em|  ioy  u  hy  our  translators  as  tlie  rendering  of 

iraps3a,\7;  ;  in  the  Old  it  answers  to  /"-"'O  [PiiO- 
V  Ei{  iis J .  1 .  It  denvites  an  ohscm e  ur  enigmatical 
sayin.,-,  e.a.  P->.  xlix.  4, 

'1  will  incline  nune  ear  to  a  parable  ; 
I  will  open  niy  dark  suyiuy  upon  the  harp.' 
And  Ps.  Ixwiii.  2, 

'1  «ili  open  my  ninnth  in  a.  parable , 
1  will  utter  dark  suijiiKjs  of  o'd. 

2.  It  denotes  a  iiciitiotis  nariati\e,  invented 
for  the  puip.ise  of  conveying  tiulli  in  a  less  ollcn- 
sive  or  more  eng.iging  f.ini  tliau  that  of  diiect 
asseition.  Of  thi>  soit  is  the  parahle  ly  which 
Nathan  repioved  David  (2  .Sam.  xii.  2,  3).  that 
in  which  Joihani  exp.iseii  the  folly  of  the  Slie- 
chemitts  (Judjj.  ix.  7-loj,  and  that  addiessed 
liy  Jehuash  t.i  -imaziah  (2  i\.ings  xiv.  5),  10).  To 
this  cLioS  also  helong  the  jiiualiles  of  Christ. 
3.  Any  discourse  exnressed  in  figurative,  poetical, 
or  highly  ornamented  di<;tii.n  is  called  a.  jiai abU. 
Tims  it  i.s  said,  '  Balaiun  to  .k  \ip  his  parable 
(Num.  xxiii.  1 )  ;  and,  *  Joh  continued  his  jjarahle' 
(Joli  xxvii.  I).  Under  this  general  and  wider 
fclgnilication  the  two  former  classes  may  not  iui- 
propeily  I)    included. 

In  the  New  Testament  the  woid  seems  to  have 
a  more  resUicted  signilicaiion,  being  generally 
employed  in  the  se^-oiid  sense  mentioned  aliove, 
viz.,  to  denote  a  lictitious  nasralive,  under  which 
is  veiled  souse  impoitant  truth.  It  has  been  sup- 
jx)sed,  indeed,  tli.it  some  of  the  paiables  uttered 
Lv  our  Saviour  naiiale  real  and  not  lictitious 
events;  but  whether  this  was  the  cise  or  nut  is  a 
point  of  no  con-equence.  Each  of  his  p.irables 
ivas  esscnluilli/  true;  it  was  true  to  hiutiaii  n.i- 
ture,  and  nothing  moie  WiU  neces>ary.  Another 
me.ining  which  the  aoril  occasion. illy  lieai-s  in  the 
New  Testannnt  i?  that  of  a  type  or  einbleii),  as  in 
Heb.  ix.  9,  u  here  ■Kapo.^jXq  is  lemiered  in  our 
t^litn  fiijure.      [Aci,ordiinj  to  Mackuight,  the 
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word  in  Keh.  xi.  19  has  the  same  meaning,  but 
this  is  probably  incorrect.] 

Parables  or  fables  are  found  in  the  literature 
(if  all  natiwiis.  They  were  called  by  the  (ireekg 
clfoj,  and  by  the  Romans  j\dnU<r.  It  has  been 
Visual  to  consider  'he  |)aiable  as  comjiosed  of  two 
paits:  viz.,  ihe  protasis,  conveying  rneieiy  the 
literal  sense  :  and  the  apodosis,  containinij  the 
mystical  or  figuratice  setise.  It  is  not  necessary, 
however,  tli.it  this  secund  pait  sh.iul.l  be  always 
expressed.  It  is  frequeiit'y  omitted  in  the  pa- 
raliles  of  our  Loril,  when  the  tiuth  illustrated  w«« 
such  as  his  disciples  weie  unable  at  the  time  fuily 
to  Comprehend,  or  when  it  was  his  design  to  re- 
ve.il  to  them  something  which  was  to  be  hidden 
from  the  unbelieving  Jews  (comp.  Matt.  xiii. 
11-13). 

The  excellence  of  a  jianihle  depends  on  the 
]iriipriety  and  force  of  the  com|)arison  on  which 
it  IS  founded  ;  on  the  general  litness  and  harmony 
of  its  parts;  on  tiie  obviousness  of  its  main  scope 
or  design;  on  the  beauty  and  conciseness  of  the 
stvle  in  which  it  is  ex|)ressed  ;  and  on  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  circumstances  and  cajiacities  of  the 
hearers.  If  the  illus'ration  is  diawn  from  an 
object  obscure  or  little  known,  it  will  throw  no 
light  on  the  point  to  be  illuotiate.l.  if  the  resem- 
blance is  f  reed  and  inob\  ions,  the  mind  is  per- 
plexed and  disappointed  in  seeking  fur  it.  We 
must  be  ca:el'iil,  however,  not  to  insist  on  too 
minute  a  cones,  cmdence  of  the  objects  cinipaied. 
It  is  not  to  I.e  tX]  ccfed  that  the  lesemblance  will 
hold  good  in  eveiy  paiticular;  non  enim  res  tota 
rei  toti  necesse  est  similis  si/,  says  Cicero;  but 
it  is  siiflicient  if  the  agreement  exists  in  those 
])oiiits  on  which  the  main  scope  of  the  parable 
depends. 

The  parable  of  tlie  Te7i  Virffins,  for  example, 
is  designed  to  leach  the  importance  and  necessity 
«if  being  always  prepare<l  for  li.e  coming  of  the 
Loid  ;  and  tl.eiefuie  no  infeience  can  be  drawn  as 
to  tl  e  number  of  tliose  linally  saved,  from  the 
circumstance  tli.it  live  of  the  virgins  weie  wise 
and  (i\e  of  them  were  fooli>h.  Nor  does  the 
parable  of  the  House/older  teach  that  tlieie  wl!! 
be  n  I  dilVeience  in  the  rewards  of  the  righteous 
heie.ifier,  liecanse  eich  of  the  laboureis  received 
a  penny.  The  design  of  the  jiarahle  as  expiessed 
in  the  woids  'Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  wliat 
I  will  with  mine  own';'  is  to  bet  foitii  the  jieifecl 
sorereignty  of  Cod  in  ti.e  dis(iensation  of  his 
lewanls,  the  truth  that  all  reward  is  of  yr'ttce, 
and  that  it  is  consistent  with  tiie  sti iciest  justice 
for  him  to  treat  some  better  than  they  deservis, 
since  none  aie  treated  icorse. 

If  we  test  the  ])aiaiiles  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  the  rules  above  laid  down,  we  shall  not  find 
them  wanting  in  any  excellence  belonging  to  tins 
sjiecies  of  composition.  What  can  be  mo7t 
forcible,  more  jiersuasive,  and  more  beautiful 
tlial.  the  parables  of  Jothani  (Jud/.  ix.  7-io),  of 
Naiiian  (2  .^am.  xii.  1-14),  of  Isaiah  (v.  1-3), 
and  of  Ezekiel  (x  x.  l-'J)'; 

But  the  j)aiab!es  uHered  by  our  Saviour  claim 
pre-eminence  over  all  others  on  account  of  their 
number,  vaiiety,  appositeness,  and  lieauly.  In- 
<leed  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  mode  of 
instiuctioii  better  titled  to  engage  liie  attention, 
interest  the  feelings,  and  iminess  the  conscience, 
than  thai  which  our  Lord  adopted.  Among  its 
advantages  may  be  meuliuued  the  foUuwui^*, — 
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1.  It  secured  tlie  altention  of  multitudes  who 
would  Mof  li.ive  listened  to  trutii  conveyed  in  the 
furm  III'  iit)stiMCt  in()]i(isition3.  It  did  so  in  virtue 
«f  two  principles  of  liiiman  nature,  viz.,  tli.it  out- 
ivard  and  scnsilde  ohjects  make  a  more  vivid 
impres-iion  than  inward  notions  or  ideas  ;  iind  tiiat 
llie  particuliir  and  t!ie  concrete  all'ect  llie  mind 
more  than  tlie  j^eneral  and   tlie  abstraC.     Tiius  a 

S  virtue  or  vice  may  lie  iield  up  for  alilmrrence  or 
atiinlration  far  more  successlidly  liy  exiiibitiiisj 
'  its  ed'ects  on  tlie  rliaracler  of  an  individual  tli  ui 
t>y  eulogiiinij  or  ded.iimiiij;  au;ainst  it  in  tiie  al)- 
stract.  How  coiild  a  dis  juisition  hive  exliil)ileJ 
llie  contrast  lietween  hiuniiily  and  sell- con lidence 
Si^  viviilly  as  does  tlie  jiaralde  of  the  Pharisee 
and  llie  pnlilicanV  Oi  how  coulil  so  elVectual  a 
sermon  liave  (leen  ]ireaclied  ajjainst  woildliness 
as  liv  tlie  paralile  of  the  rich  man  wlio  said  to  his 
soul,  '  Kat,  drink,  and  he  merry.' 

2.  Tliis  moile  of  teacliin,;^'  was  one  willi  wliicli 
fclie  Jews  were  familiar,  and  for  wliicli  lliev  enter- 
tained a  ])refereiice.  They  had  been  accustomed 
to  it  in  the  writin^rs  of  their  ]irophets,  and.  like 
oilier  eastern  nations,  listened  with  pleasure  to 
truths  llius  wiapjied  in  the  veil  of  allefroiy. 

3.  Some  truths  which,  if  openly  stated,  woulil 
nave  lieen  irppused  liy  a  barrier  ol'  prejudice,  were 
III  this  v/ay  iiislnuated,  as  it  were,  into  men  s 
minds,  and  secured  tiieir  assent  nnauares.  When- 
ever ancient  jirejudices  stand  in  ihe  way  of  the 
leception  of  truth,  it  is  im])ortunt  that  the  teacher 
should  adojit  sucli  a  circuitous  mode  of  approach 
as  may  for  a  time  conceal  his  desii;n,  and  secure 
for  his  instruclioi.s  an  impailial  hearini,'. 

4.  The  ])aribolic  style  was  well  adapted  to 
conceal  Christs  meaning;  from  those  who,  throui;!) 
ohstinacy  and  (lerverseness,  were  indisposed  to  re- 
ceive it.  This  is  the  meanin;^  of  Isaiali  in  the  pas- 
sai^e  quoted  in  B^itt.  xiii.  13.  Not  that  tiie  truth 
was  ever  hidden  from  those  who  slncertlv  sought 
to  know  it;  but  it  was  wripped  in  just  enouL^h  of 
,>b3curity  to  veil  it  froiri  those  who  '  li.ul  pleasure 
in  unri^rhteoiisness,'  and  wlio  would  'not  come  to 
•lie  light  lest  their  deeds  sliould  be  reproved."  In 
accordance  with  strict  justice,  such  were  'given 
»j)  to  strong;  delusions,  that  they  might  believe  a 
lie.'  '  With  the  uprifiht  man  thou  viilt  show 
thyself  upright;  with  the  froward  thoxi  xvdt 
shoiD  thysuLf froward.' 

The  scope  or  design  of  Clirisl's  ])arables  is 
sometimes  to  lie  leathered  from  liis  own  ex])res3 
cleclaration,  as  in  Luke  xii.  16-20,  xiv.  1 1.  xvi.  9. 
Ill  other  cases  it  must  be  sought  by  considering 
the  context,  the  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
spoken,  and  the  features  of  the  narrative  itself, 
I.  e.  the  Z(te;'rt^  sense.  For  tlie  right  undeistand- 
iii^  of  this,  an  acquaintance  wilh  the  customs  df 
the  people,  with  the  jiiodiictions  of  their  country, 
and  with  the  events  of  their  history,  is  often  de- 
sirable. Most  of  our  Lord's  parables,  however, 
ftdinit  of  no  doubt  as  to  their  main  scope,  and  are 
«o  simple  and  perspicuous  that  •  he  who  runs  may 
read,'  'if    llieie   be   first   a   willing   mind,'      To 

♦  hose  morediflicultof  comprehension  more  thou^^ht 
and  study  should  be  given,  agreeably  to  Ihe  ad- 
iiiointion  pri/lixed  lo  some  of  them  by  our  Lord 
biiwaelf,  •  Wlios)  lieareth,  'et  him  understand." — 
The  following  are  among  the  principal  woiks  on 

•  he  parables  :  — (»ray.  Delineation  of  the  Pa- 
rables, 1777;  Uulkley,  Discourses  on  the  Pa- 
rablM,  1771 ;  Col  Iyer,  Discourses  on  the  Parables, 
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1815;  Kromm,  Homilien  uber  die  T  xrahein 
Jesn,  1823;  V K\ger,  Db  J'urabolis  Jfh,  1828} 
Dailey,  Expot  iUm  of  the  Jatablcs,  1^29; 
vSchulize,  De  r'uraholii  Jesn  Vhristi.  1827  J 
Lisco,  Die  Parahein  .lesu,  1  rt 32. — L.  V.  II. 

PARACLKTUS  (na,.ii«A7iTos)-  This  word 
is  applied  to  Christ  in  I  .bdm  ii  1.  Indeed, 
in  that  fam  lus  nassage  in  wliicli  Cuisi  proniisea 
the  H.ily  Sjinil  as  a  paraclete  lo  liis  sorrowing 
disctipli-s,  he  takes  die  title  himself ;  'I  will  send 
y.iu  another  paiaclete' (John  . xiv  .  lOj,  imiilying 
tliat  he  was  iiimseif  ime,  and  ihil  on  his  de« 
partnre  he  would  send  anollier.  The  question 
then  is.  In  what  sense  dees  (;iirist  denominate 
himself  and  the  Spirit  sent  i'lom  liini  and  ihu 
Father,  irapaKXTjTos.  pararlete't  The  answer  to 
this  is  not  lo  be  found  without  some  ditiicnitj', 
and  it  becomes  the  more  dilli(;ult  from  the  fact 
that  in  genuine  Greek  the  veil)  Tropa/caAeu/  has  a 
variety  of  signilicatiuns  : — 1.  To  call  to  a  p!ar«; 
to  call  to  aid.  2.  To  admonish;  to  jjeisiiade; 
to  incite.  3.  To  entreat  ;  to  pray.  To  which 
may  be  added  the  Hellenistic  si^iification,  "  to 
ciiiKside  :'  •  to  sootlie  ;'  '  to  encourage.*  Finally, 
the  {{abbins  also  in  llieir  language  use  (he  word 

NDvplD,  perakhta  ;  a  circumstance  which  must 
also  be  taken  into  consideration.  In  the  explana- 
tion of  the  word  the  leading  circumstance  to  guide 
us  must  be  to  take  that  sigiiilicatioii  which  is 
a)iplicable  to  ihe  different  passages  in  which  it 
i/crurs.  For  we  may  distinguish  three  exjihina- 
ti.ns  : — 1.  Origen  e.\]ilaiiis  it  where  it  is  applied 
to  the  Holy  Spirit  by  '  Consolafor' (Tra/ja/xi/STjr/'iiJ, 
while  in  1  John  ii.  1  he  adojils  the  sigiiilicatioii  of 
'  Deprecator.'  This  is  the  course  taken  liy  most 
of  the  Greek  commentators  (Suicer,  Tliesanr.  s. 
v.),  and  which  has  been  followed  l.y  Erasmus, 
Luther,  and  others.  But  to  this  Tholuck  and 
others  object  that,  not  to  insist  that  the  si.'iiilica- 
tion  cannot  be  grammatically  eslablislied  (for  no 
admissible  instance  can  be  adduced  wliere  the 
jiassive  ■Kap6.K\riTo^  is  used  in  an  active  sense  for 
vapaKA-tjTwp),  it  is  suitable  to  but  a  very  few 
passages  only,  while  to  olliers  it  is  either  too  cir- 
cuniscribed  orallogether  inajipropriate.  2.  Aware 
of  this,  others,  after  the  exam]ile  of  Theodore  of 
Mopsnestia,  sanctioned  by  Mede,  Ernesti,  and 
others,  would  Iranslate  it  teacher.  I5ut  neither  does 
this  sense  seem  adapted  to  all  the  jiassages.  It 
would  also  lie  dillicnlt  to  deduce  it  I'rom  the 
usages  of  the  language;  for — not  to  mention  that 
in  this  case  also  the  active  signification  would  be 
assnmeil  fcir  the  jiassive  I'orm — we  are  pressed 
wilh  the  question,  whether  the  vei  b  •7rapa«oAe»>'  can 
anywhere  in  ihe  New  Testament  be  found  in  the 
sense  of  '  to  teach,'  as  this  hypothesis  assumes.  It 
is  at  least  very  certain  that  this  sense  never  was 
transferred  to  the  Rabbinical  Nt2vp"lS ;  and 
since  the  word  occurs  here  also,  this  must  neces- 
sarily be  taken  into  account  in  deleimining  the 
signilicaliiin.  3.  The  cuiisiderations  which  tell 
against  ihese  views  incline  the  balance  in  favour 
of  a  third  sense,  wdiicli  is  that  of  '  a.ssistant,' 
'  helper,'  '  advocate  '  (intercessor).  Demosthenes 
uses  it  with  this  force  in  a  judicial  sense  (see  Index, 
ed.  Reiske)  ;  and  it  occurs  in  the  same  sense  in 
Phil. I  see  Lirsner.  Olservatt.),  ivn\  in  the  l{ab» 
binical  (iia!ect.  It  is  sujipoited  by  Rom.  viii. 
20,  and,  wl  icli  is  still  more  to  the  j  urpose,  it 
appropriate  .oall  the  pa.s$a)<;es  in  the  New  Tcft** 
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cent  where  the  word  occurs.  After  the  example 
9f  the  early  Latin  f'ltheis,  Calvin,  Heza,  Lamjie, 
Bengfl,  Knapi).  Kujiioel,  Titlmann,  and  nnaiiy 
otlieis,  iiave  adopted  tliis  sense.  Tcilidlian  and 
Auijustir.e  have  (advocate.  '1  he  Authorized  \'er- 
sion  lendeis  the  woid  by  'advocate'  in  1  Ji/iin 
ii.  1,  hut  in  other  jrlaces  (John  xiv.  16,  'lii ;  xv. 
2<)  ;  xvi.  7)  by  '  comforter.'  Ho^v  mnch  better, 
howe/er,  the  nioie  extensive  term  '  iielper  '  (in- 
ciuding  leaciier,  mnnitur,  advocate)  agrees  with 
these  passives  than  the  narrow  term  '  comlarter,' 
may  be  shown  liy  a  single  instance.  Je-ns  says 
to  his  disciples,  '  I  will  send  you  another  ])ara- 
clete'  (.lohn  xiv.  l(i),  implyin^j  that  he  liimself 
had  been  sncli  to  them.  But  lie  iiad  not  been  in 
any  distil. jjniihinir  sense  a  '  coniloiter'  or  '  con- 
soh^r,'  because,  having  Him  jirtsent  with  them, 
fhey  had  not  mourntd  (Matt.  ix.  15;.  But  he 
had  been  eininenily  a  helper,  in  the  extensive 
sense  which  has  been  indicated  ;  and  such  as  he 
had  lieen  to  them — to  tea<h,  to  guiile,  and  to  up- 
hold—  the  Holy  Spirit  would  In-come  to  them 
after  his  removal  '^ee  the  Commentators  above 
named,  parliculaily  Tlioiuck  and  TittmaTui  on 
John  x:v.  16;  also  Knaji]),  De  Sp.  S.  et  Chriati 
ParacltCis,  Halle,  1790). 

P.A.UAD1SK,  the  term  wuich  by  long  and  ex- 
ten^ive  u^e  lias  been  employed  to  designate  the 
Gakukn  of  Eden,  llielirst  dwelling-place  of  lui- 
nian  lienigs.  Of  this  word  (TrapaSeicros)  the  earliest 
iusiance  that  we  have  is  in  the  Cyrojicedia  and 
oiIk  r  writings  of  Xenophon,  neailv  4(l0  years  be- 
fore Christ  ;  but  his  use  uf  it  has  that  ap|iearance  id' 
ease  and  f.imiliarity  which  le.ids  us  to  suppose  that 
it  was  current  among  his  Countrymen.  We  find 
it  also  uscil  by  Hlulaicli,  who  li\ed  in  the  lirst  and 
second  century  of  our  era.  It  was  by  those  au- 
thors evidently  employed  to  signil'y  an  e.\tensive 
plot  of  ground,  enclosed  with  a  strong  (ence  or 
wail,  almunding  in  trees,  shrub-,  plants,  and  gar- 
den culture,  and  in  which  ciioice  animals  were 
kept  in  ddlerent  ways  of  restraint  or  freedom,  ac- 
Cvirding  as  they  were  fifrocious  or  jieacealile  ;  thus 
answering  veiy  closely  to  our  Knglish  word  parlc, 
wilii  the  adJilion  of  (jardens,  a  menaytrie,  and 
an  (I  dan/. 

The  circumstance  which  has  given  to  this  term 
Its  e\ten^ive  and  pajiuhir  use,  is  its  having  lieen 
taken  by  the  Greek  transhitors  of  the  I'entaleuch, 
in  the  third  century  ii  c'.,  and,  I'oliowing  them,  in 
the  ancient  Syriac  vemion,  and  bj-  Jeiome  in  the 
La'.in  Vidga'e,  as  the  Iianslation  of  lite  ffu/den 
(|3  [/"■')  which  the  limignant  ]irovidence  of  the 
Crcalur  prepared  for  toe  abode  of  innocent  and 
happy  man.  Tlio-.e  tians'ators  also  use  it,  not 
only  in  tlie  twelve  places  of  (ien.  li.  and  iii.,  but 
in  eight  others,  and  two  iri  which  the  feminine 
form  {c/aiiiinh')  occuis;  whereas,  in  otlier  in- 
stances (d'  llio-ie  two  words,  they  eniploy  kTittos, 
the  u>uai  (jieek  woiil  for  a  garden  or  an  enclo- 
Buie  of  fridt-fiees.  lint  there  are  three  places  in 
wincii  'he  Helirew  text  itself  has  the  very  word, 
giving  it  the  form  C^~[B  pa-dies.  These  are, 
■  t!ie  ke«^ner  of  the  king's  j'arext,  that  he  may  give 
me  timber'  (Neh.  ii.  S);  'orchards'  (Eccles,  ii. 
3  ;  '  an  o;r/(f(/7/ of  |vpmegranales'  (Song  of  Solo- 
mon iv.  l^).  Eviilihlly  the  \v(jrd  is  not  proper 
Hebrew,  but  's  an  exotic,  impoited  fiom  a  more 
c;!£tern  tongue.  ]irobably  the  Firsi;(n,  fmm  whicli 
•uurce  also  Xenophon  derived  it.     But  tlie  best 


authorities  carry  the  derivalioii  farther  liask. 
'The  word  is  regarded  by  most  learned  tnen  a« 
Persian,  of  the  same  siginficafion  as  the  Hebrew 
ffan.  Certainly  it  Wiis  used  Ity  the  Persians  in 
this  .sense,  coriespondi:ig  to  their  darcJien ;  Irit 
that  it  is  an  Aimeni.m  -vori'  is  siiown  both  i'r<in» 
its  constant  use  in  tliat  liiignage,  ami  from  its 
formation,  it  lieing  com]n.nnded  of  two  Arme- 
nian simple  words.  Kort  an<l  ses.  meaning  -itcien- 
surij  grains  or  edible  herbs.  The  Armenians 
an]ily  this  word,  7J(7rf/es,  to  <ienote  a  garden  ad- 
joining to  the  dwelling,  and  replenished  with  the 
different  sorts  of  grain,  heibs,  and  Howers  for  use 
and  ornament' (Sciiia'deri  'J'/ieiotir.  IJitg.  Arnicii. 
Dissert.,  \t.oiJ,  Kmit  1711).  Willi  this  E.  F.  C. 
Uosenmiiller  accords  (liibl.  Alterthutvsk.  vui.  i., 
p.uf  i.,  ]).  174).  '  Ir  corresponds  to  the  Ciieek 
Trofja5ei(Tos.  a  woril  ajipropiiated  to  the  pleasure- 
garilens  and  ]:arks  witli  wild  animals  aroimd  the 
jialace  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  The  oiigin  of 
the  woril,  however,  is  to  be  sought  with  neither 
the  Gieeks  nor  the  Hebrews,  but  in  the  languages 
of  Kasierii  A:iia.  \'\  e  (ind  it  in  Sansci it />aya- 
deesha,  a  region  of  suijiassing  beauty;  and  the 
Armeiii. in  ^Jort/M.  a  jiark  or  garden  adjoining  to 
the  house,  planted  with  tietsloruse  and  orna- 
tnent''  (Geseniiis  and  Rol  inscn,  conibining  the 
L'i]izig  an<l  the  American  euiiioiis  of  the  llcbr. 
Lcx.y  'A  paradise,  i.e.  an  orchard,  an  arbo- 
letuni,  ])aiticul,iily  of  jiomegr.inates,  a  park,  a 
fiuit-garden  ;  a  name  common  to  sevt  lal  Oiienta) 
languages,  anil  esirecially  cuiient  among  the  Per- 
sians, as  we  leain  from  Xen(i]ihiin  and  Juliua 
Pollux.  San.scrit,  ;)nc6^ei7/a  ,-  Aimeniaii,  par- 
dez  ;  Mn\i\i-,Jirdaus ;  ii\i\a.r,fcirdaisu;  Chaldee 
of  ti:e  Targuins,  ^jtHf/ceia'  {Fu\bt,  Co}lcvrd.  V.  T. 
p.  920,  Leipzig,  1.S4II). 

In  the  apocr\]ilial  book  of  Susanna  ("a  moral 
tale  or  litile  novel,  possibly  fuunded  on  some 
genuine  tradition),  tlie  word  paradise  is  con- 
stantly used  for  the  garden.  It  occurs  also  in 
three  jiassages  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  the  fiist  of 
which  is  in  the  <lescriptioii  of  Wisdonr  :  *  I  came 
forth  as  a  canal  dug  from  a  liver,  and  as  a  water- 
jiipe  into  a  paradise'  (ch.  xxiv.  '60).  In  the 
other  two,  it  is  the  objeitive  term  of  comparisons  ; 
'  kindness  is  as  a  paradise  in  blessing.9,  and  mer- 
cifulness abidefli  for  ever — the  fear  of  the  Lord 
is  as  a  paradise  of  lilessing,  and  it  adorns  above 
all  pomp'  (ch.  xl.  17,  '21).  Josei,has  calls  the 
gardens  of  Solomon,  in  the  ))lura]  numl'er,  *  pa- 
radises" (An:'<{.  viii.  7.  3).  Berosus  (cent.  iv. 
B.C.),  quote  (ly  Josephus  (c.  Apion.  i.  20),  say* 
that  ilie  lofty  g.irden-platl'orms.  erected  at  Babylon 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  were  called  the  ijuspeuded 
I'aradise. 

The  term,  having  thus  become  a  metaphor  foi 
the  abstract  idea  of  exquisite  delight,  was  trang- 
feried  still  higher  to  denote  tlie  hajipiness  of  the 
righteous  in  the  future  state.  The  origin  of  this 
ap]ilicalion  must  lie  assigned  to  tl»e  Jews  of  the 
middle  period  oetween  the  Old  and  the  New 
Testament.  In  the  Chaldee  Targums,  '  ihe  gar- 
den of  Eden'  is  put  as  the  exposition  of  heavenly 
blessedness  (Ps.  xc.  17,  and  oiler  |ilaces).  The 
Talmudical  writings,  cited  by  the  elder  Duxforf 
[Lex.  C/iald.  et  Talm.,  \>.  1^02;,  ard  John  James 
VVetsteiii  (iV.  T.  Cr.  vol.  i.  ji.  819),  contain  fre- 
quent references  to  Paradise  as  the  immortal 
heaven,  to  which  the  sjiir'ls  of  tlie  just  are  iid- 
milted  immediately  upuu  the  liberatiuu  fium  ib» 
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boily.  Tlie  book  Sohar  speaks  of  an  eartlily  and 
a  heavenly  I'ariuiise.  ol'  wliicli  the  hitter  excels 
the  I'.piiner  '  as  much  .is  ilarkiie>i3  iloeg  light.' 
(Schofi^en.  llor.  Ilebr.  vol.  i.  \>   lO'JU). 

Hence  we  see  tli.it  it  was  in  the  acceptation  of 
the  cmieiit  Jewish  ))hra8eoh>gy  that  tlie  expies- 
si;>n  was  nse(i  hy  our  L:>ril  anil  the  apostles  : 
'T.-(l,iy  'hoii  shalt  l>e  with  me  in  Paradise;"  'He 
was  (iuight  up  inli)  Paradi -e  ;"  ■  The  tree  of"  life, 
wliich  is  ii]  the  Panuiiseof  my  God'  (Luke  xxiii. 
43;  2  Cor,  xii.  4:   ){ev.  ii.  7). 

Kdkn  is  the  most  ani-,ient  and  veiierahle  narrie 
ii]  !j;ei>^ra])hy,  the  name  of  the  liist  disrict  of  liie 
earth's  surface  of  which  human  heiiij,'s  c.iuld  liuve 
aiiy  knowhd^'e.  The  word  is  fonnd  in  the  Arahic 
a-i  well  as  in  the  Ilehiew  laniriia^e.  It  is  ex- 
{'lained  hy  Foiizahaili,  in  his  ceielirated  Arahic 
Lexicon  {Ka/niisj,  as  sij^nifyin^  c^ellijlit,  tender- 
ness, lucelineas  (see  iMoiren,  in  Edinb  Biblical 
Cabinet,  \ol.  xi.  pp.  2,  4^,  J9).  Major  W  WW.vd 
and  Professor  Wilson  find  its  elements  in  the 
Sansciit.  The  {jreek  ifiovii  is  next  to  identical 
with  it  in  bo'h  soimd  and  sense.  It  occurs  in 
three  places  (Isa.  xxxvii.  12;  Kzek.  xxvii.  23; 
Amos  i.  .'J)  as  the  name  of  some  eminently 
ple;isant  districts,  |)ut  not  the  Eden  of  this  aiticlc 
(.3f  them  we  iiave  no  teitam  knowleilge,  except 
(hat  llie  latter  iiiMtance  jioinls  to  the  neii;hlionr- 
liood  of  Damascus.  In  these  cases  it  is  p(»iiited 
with  liolh  syllaldes  short;  hut,  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  primitive  seat  of  man,  the  first  syllalile  is 
ion,:;.  Those  passa„'es,  in  addition  to  Gen  ii. 
iii.  iv.  16,  are  the  few  fi/llowinj;,  of  whicli  we 
iranscrilie  the  chief,  l)e<-,an.>e  they  ca^t  li^lit  upon 
the  primeval  term:  '  lie  will  o\ake  herwihlir- 
htss  like  Eden  and  her  liesert  like  the  garden  of 
Jehovah.'  'Thonliiisl  heen  in  I'ldiii,  the  garden 
of  God.'  '  All  the  tiees  ol'  Eden,  that  were  in  the 
garden  of  God,  envied  him.'  '  This  Kmd  which 
Has  desolate  is  l)ecome  like  the  j^arden  of  Eden' 
(Isa.  Ii  3;  Ezek.  xxviii.  13;  xxxi.  9,  Ui,  IS; 
Kxxvi.  .3J  ;  Joel  ii.  U). 

All  this  evidence  f^nes  to  show  that  Eden  was 
a  tract  of  country  ;  ami  that  in  the  most  eligilile 
pait  of  it  was  tlie  Paradise^  the  fjaiden  of  all 
ile!ii;hts,  in  which  the  Creator  was  ]]leased  to  place 
his  new  and  pre-eminent  creatuie  with  the  inferior 
l)ein,4s  lor  his  sustenance  and  sidace. 

YVe  now  present  tlie  passa;.;^  fn)m  the  Ilehrew 
Archives  to  which  this  disquisition  helon;;s  : — 

Genesis  ii.  8 — 'And  Jeiimah  Elohim  planted 
a  garden  in  Eden,  on  the  east;  and  placed  llieie  the 
man  whom  he  had  foimed.  And.lehnvah  Elohim 
caused  to  grow  out  of  the  gKanid  there  every  tree 
agreealile  to  the  sight,  and  good  fur  eating  ;  and 
the  tiee  of  life  in  the  midst  of  the  gaiilen,  and  the 
»r<'e  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil.  And  a 
river  pro  ceded  from  Eden,  for  the  watering  nf 
diei'-  Jen;  and  from  thence  it  was  divided,  and 
fiecanie  into  four  heads.  The  name  of  the  first, 
Pislion  ;  it  suiroiind(!tli  the  whole  country  of 
Havilah,  where  is  the  gold,  and  g(dd  of  that  land 
is  g(/od  ;  there  is  the  bedolaek  and  the  stonf-  slio- 
hnr.  And  the  name  of  the  second  river,  (iihon  ; 
it  surriiiiiiilinh  the  whole  conntry  of  Cusli.  And 
rhe  i-ime  of  the  lliird  ri\er,  Iliddekcl  ;  it  is  that 
which  goeth  easterly  to  ,\ssyiia.  And  the  fourth 
river,  it  is  the  Phrat.' 

Upon  this  description,  we  shall  oO'er  our  senti- 
meut-,  in  the  shortest  maimer  diat  we  can. 

L   It  is  given  in  that  sini]ile,  artless,  childlike 
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style  which  characteri/.es  (lie  whole  of  thj  ^  riin» 

val  Hehrew  Si  rintures.  This  is  the  slvle  whicli 
was  alone  adajited  to  the  eaily  stages  of  th< 
human  histoiy.  Gr.r  whole  race  had  to  ])ass 
thiough  a  long  succession  of  trying  and  training 
ciicumslances,  which  formed  truly  the  collecliv* 
ediicatiiin  i.f  mankind.  '1  he  cuiiimimicalious  Oi 
knowledge  nuist  have  heen  iiiaile  ainl  leci.vded 
ill  such  terms  and  phrases  as  tlie  men  of  the  age 
could  at  the  lii-st  wid-vrstaiid ;  and  which  yet 
slionld  j)0sses3  a  suggestive  and  attractive  cha- 
racter, which  wouh!  gradiially  capacitate  lot 
higher  and  mine  s])irifual  disci  isures.  (See  the 
ohservations  on  the  iiuhIhs  nf  divine  manilesiatii<u 
tofheliiit  human  hi'in.;s,  in  fiie  aiticle  Ad.\m, 
Vol.  i.  p.  60.)  If  it  wi'ie  oljected.  that  thus  'the 
revelation  would  he  clothed  in  the  imagery  of 
giDss  ami  sensihle  ohjects,  with  the  impel  feci  ions 
and  mi.sconceplh.ns  iiridrr  which  thove  olijecis  ap* 
peared  to  men  posse.ssing  only  t!ie  lude  ideas  of* 
primeval  state  of  society,  and  this  would  of  ne- 
cessity pr.iiluce  a  rude  and  imperfect  language 
[Am'hkopomoupiiism],  wi- reply,  that  the  spirit 
of  the  ohji  ction  would  ri'(]uire  '  that  the  termi 
and  style  of  the  revel  it ioTi  shnuld  have  heen  in 
the  most  pure  and  ahstiait  kind  of  ])hrase  that 
human  diction  could  allord,  the  n)o>f  neatly 
approaching  to  the  spiiiluality  of  tl.e  i)ivine  na- 
ture and  themaje?ty  of  eternal  things;  and  this 
would  he  equivalent  to  saying,  that  it  ought  to 
have  anticipated  hy  many  cenlnr  es  the  ])rogress 
of  man  as  an  inttlleitual  and  social  heing ;  that 
it  ought  to  have  lieen  wrilfen,  not  in  the  language 
of  shepherds  and  heidsmen,  hut  in  that  of  moral 
];hilo<ophfrs  and  rliitoi  icians :  not  in  Ileiiiew, 
lint  in  Gii'ik  or  English.  It  would  also  follow, 
that  a  revelation  so  ex];rpssed  would  have  heen 
iini>ttelli!/ible  to  the  ages  and  generations  of  pri- 
mitive time,  and  to  the  generality  of  mankind  iD 
all  times'  (P\e  Smith,  On  i<cr>pture  and  Ge- 
ology, y.  2!2).'    _ 

Upon  this  ])rincip1e  we  understand  the  ex- 
jiression,  '  the  Lord  iioiX  planted.'  caused  to  i/roio, 
placed;  he.  the  su])reme  and  omii'poienl  cause, 
jiioduced  those  ellects.  in  ways,  immediate  oi 
mediate,    the  most  worthv  of  his  peifectii  lis. 

II.  The  s/?i/f///o«  of  Eden  :  tli(ingh  DIpD  is- 
liti'ially  from  the  east,  it  answers  to  our  |  hiase 
on  the  east  or  eastirards,  preciselv  as  the  Latin 
ah  orcasii.  The  supposrd  station- point  wecaiinot 
suppose  to  he  any  other  than  Palestine.  In  every 
countiy.  the  region  of  the  rising  sun  must  always 
he  |):e  eminent,  on  acci  tint  of  the  I  eautv  and 
majesty  of  the  sky;  and  hence  it  is  a  ii:itinal 
repieseiitalive  of  excllence  :  and  this  most  iii- 
leresting  of  regions,  (he  l)i)th]i'ace  of  maiikind, 
did  lie  eastward  Irotn  the  land  of  the  Isiaelites. 
Also,  the  eailiest  tiadi'^ons  of  human  and  di\  iue 
knowledge  were  associated  uith  the  s|ilendouis  of 
the  east. 

Upon  the  question  o'"  its  exact  geograjihical 
position  disscrtaiions  iii'itimeiahle  have  heen 
written.  Many  authors  have  vdvcn  descrijilive 
lists  of  tliem,  with  arguiiieofs  for  and  against 
each.  The  most  convenieiiv  jiiescnfation  of  their 
res]iective  oiillines  has  I  ei  n  lednced  to  a  tabu- 
hUed  form,  with  ample  illiisl«atioiis.  I  y  the  Rev, 
N.  iMonen.  aiine.\eil  to  his  Tiaiislation  of  the 
voiinLrer  Rosenmiilhr  s  llib/icrl  fieiyircphy  of 
'central  Asia.  )ip.  91—1)!^.  Edich  \iiM.  -He 
reduces  them  to  nine  j/iincipal  tlito'ie*.     JAittha 
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fcct  18  that  not  one  of  thorn  answers  to  all  tlie 
cornlitions  of"  the  ])i(il.lem.  We  more  than  tidulit 
the  jxissihiliiy  of"  liIl(lill^'  any  hicalily  that  will 
do  so.  T'l  it  J'hml  is  the  Knphrate.*,  and  Hid- 
dekel  tlie  Ti;.Mis,  is  aj^rt'eil,  with  scaicely  ati  ex- 
ception ;  l)ur  in  deterniinrii,'  the  two  othtr  livtis, 
great  diveisity  of  o|)iniun  exists;  and,  to  our  aji- 
prehens'on,  s:itisractiiin  is  atid  ijinst  remain  nn- 
attain.ihh'.  Crom  the  im|io-sUility  of"  making  the 
\  evidence  to  colicre  in  all  it-^  parts.  It  lias  heeii 
'  reinarke<l  (bat  tliis  dilKciilty  mi;,dit  have  Iteen 
ex]iec(e<i.  a-nd  is  ohrii-usly  pnilialde,  fiom  the 
geoliigiral  ciiaii^^es  tliaf  may  have  taken  place, 
and  esjji^vi.illy  in  eoi  meet  ion  with  the  deln^e. 
This  jeinark  would  not  I*  appiii  ahle,  to  the  ex- 
tent lliat  is  rjecfssary  ("or  the  armmieiit,  except 
ojion  the  stipjinsitioii  heCore  nientmneil,  that  llie 
earlier  paits  of  the  lH«ik  of  Cienesis  coM_sist  of  pri- 
meval docutrients,  ei'eii  antediluvian,  and  that 
this  is  one  of  tluMJi.  Tieie  is  reason  to  think 
that  tiace  tite  (Miuje  the  face  of  tiie  conniry  can- 
rot  liaie  nndeii;one  aiiv  change  apfiroatlfni^  to 
what  tlie  hypotiiesisof  a  |ios  diltivian  ci>ni|)ositi()n 
would  re  juire.  But  we  think  it  highly  prohahle 
that  the  jirincipal  of  the  innne'liale  causes  of  tiie 
deluge,  the  '  hjeakiu,.^  up  ol  the  fountains  of  the 
great  tieep,"  was  a  sidsidence  ol"  a  lai;,'e  part  or 
jiails  (if  the  land  hetvveen  the  inlialiiteil  tract 
^which  we  Inunlily  ventiiie  to  place  in  E.  l.ilig 
from  Greenwicli.  30^  to  90^  and  N.  lat.  25^  to 
40^)  and  the  sea  wiiich  lay  to  the  sonth :  or 
an  elevatioii  of  tlie  l«d  of  that  sea  JDkj.lgk]. 
Kitliev  of  these  occurrences,  ]  loiliiced  liy  volcanic 
causes,  oj- 1«  ith  of  them  c..iijoiiitly  or  successively, 
would  he  adequate  to  tlie  ]iroilucti.i«i  of  the  awful 
Jeluge,  and  tlie  retniu  of  tlie  waters  would  he 
«niecte<i  liy  ii«  elevittioii  of  some  jiait  of  tlie  dis- 
trict which  had  he*;n  suhuier;.;ed ;  and  that  pait 
could  scarctly  f.iil  to  he  charged  with  animal 
remains.  pJow  tlie  recent  g.eolo.;ical  re5eaiclies 
of  Dr.  Falconer  and  Capt.  Cautley  have  brought 
to  light  honcK,  more  or  less  mineralized,  of  the 
^irall'e  (camehiNirflalis,')  iii  the  Sew.ilik  range  of 
hills,  which  .seejas  ta  l.-e  a  liricHch  of  the  Hima- 
laya, westward  of  the  river  Jiimna  But  the 
giraffe  is  jjut  an  ;ujiui,il  tliat  can  live  in  a  moun- 
tainous regioii,  or  even  on  the  skirts  of  such  a 
region;  its  subsis^eiice  and  its  safety  retiuire  '  an 
0])eri  coniitiy  aid  liro;uJ  pl.iiiis  to  roa:n  over.'' 
ffaiciaier  and  Cautley.  in  Proceed.  Geol.  Hoc, 
Nov.  15,  I*i43).  The  present  ]»<isition,  therefoie, 
of  these  fossil  remains  ( — '  of  almost  every  large 
pachydeimatous  genii-s,  such  as  the  ■  elejiliant, 
mastodon,  ihiiio<;eros,  liip|K)|iotamiis,  sus  (swine), 
horse,  &c."  ib.,  also  deer  iuid  oxen) — lodged  in 
ravines  and  v.iles  among  the  ]ieaks,  at  vast  eleva- 
tions, leads  to  the  snjipusilion  of  a  late  elevation 
of  extensive  plains. 

Thus  we  seem  to  have  a  middle  course  pointed 
out  lietaeen  the  two  extieaies  ;  the  one,  that  hy 
tlie  deluge,  tlie  ocean  and  tlie  land  were  made  to 
exchange  jilaces  ("or  perinauency  ;  the  other,  that 
very  little  alteration  was  pi-uiUice«l  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  earth's  snrf"ace.  Indeed,  such 
alteration  might  not  1«?  oonsi.lendde  in  places 
very  distan  from  flw  f.iciis  <»f  elevation;  but 
near  th<xt  central  district  it  could  not  hut  he  very 
great.  An  alteration  of  level,  live  hundred  times 
less  than  that  edected  hy  the  uptliiow  of  the  Hi- 
malayas, wo-ild  change  tne  beds  ol  many  rivers, 
ami  <|uite  obliterate  utuerv. 
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We  therefore  decline  to  enter  intodisqnis'tioni, 
interr;iinalile  and  smely  disappoint'iix.  "[lOii  the 
rivers  Pishoii  and  Gihoii,  and  toe  coiintr  es  of 
Havilaii  and  Cush.  Ktyniological  similaiities 
afford  no  sale  grouiul  ("or  com  Insions;  lor  many 
names  of  close  resemblance  We  to  he  ("oniiil  in 
the  Asiatic  languages,  but  of  which  the  natural 
hi>toiy  and  collateial  circumstances  aie  iicom- 
patilile  with  other  pails  ol  this  (as  «e  lliin!;)anle- 
diliivian  Iragmeiit  of  topogiaphy.  .Also  Gilioii 
certainly,  and  probably  Fishon,  were  used  in  the 
ancient  Oriental  languages  as  appellatives,  sepa- 
rate or  prefixed,  sigiiit'ying  a  stream  in  general  ; 
as  the  <ihl  British  Avon,  which  has  the  same 
uieaning.  has  become  the  pro]ier  name  of  seveial 
rivers  in  Kngland,  Wales,  anil  Scotland. 

Ill  ^Ve  ventuie  to  give  a  summary  of  this  de- 
scription. It  was  a  tract  ot"  countiy,  the  finest  inia- 
gmable,  lying  probably  between  the  3;-!rd  and  the 
iJTtli  dt-giee  ol"  N.  laiitude.  ofsuch  moderate  ele- 
vation, and  so  adj  sted,  with  respect  to  mountain 
ranges  an<l  watei -sheds  and  forests,  as  to  jireserve 
the  most  agieeable  and  salubrious  conditions  of 
temperatuie  and  all  atmospheric  changes.  It« 
suiface  must  therefiire  have  been  <:onstantly  di- 
versified by  bill  and  plan.  From  its  hill-sitleg, 
Ijetween  the  cioppings  out  of  their  strata,  s[iring» 
tiickled  out,  whose  streamlets,  joining  in  their 
courses,  formed  at  the  bottom  small  rivei.s,  which 
again  receiving  oilier  s' reams  (which  had  in  the 
same  way  flowed  down  from  the  higher  gioiinds), 
Ijeciime,  in  the  bottom  of  every  ralley.  a  more 
con>iderable  river.  These  valleys  inosculated, 
as  must  consequently  th:  ir  contained  stieams; 
wider  valleys  or  larger  p'ains  appeared  ;  the  river 
of  each  united  itself  with  that  of  its  next  neigh- 
bour:  others  contiiliufed  their  waters  as  the  aug- 
menting stream  proceedeti  ;  and  finally  it  quitted 
the  laud  of  Kden,  to  continue  its  couise  to  some 
sea,  or  to  lose  its  waters  by  the  evapoiation  of  the 
atmosphere  or  the  absorption  of  the  sandy  desert. 
In  the  finest  ]iart  of  this  land  of"  Kden,  the  Cre- 
ator had  formed  an  enclosure,  jirob.ibly  by  rocks 
and  liirests  and  livers,  and  had  filleil  it  with  every 
jiroduct  of  natiiie  conducive  to  use  and  ha])])i- 
ne-s.  Due  moisture,  of  both  the  ground  and  the 
air,  was  pieserxed  by  the  streamlets  from  the 
nearest  hills,  and  the  rivulets  from  the  more  dis- 
tant; and  such  stieartilets  and  rivulets,  collected 
according  to  the  levels  of  ihe  surroiiniling  coun- 
try ('  it  pioceeded  f"rom  Kden')  flowed  u\\  after- 
wards in  f"our  larger  streams,  each  of  which 
thus  became  the  source  of  a  great  river. 

This  metaphrase  deviates  from  what  is  com- 
monly tiiought  to  1)6  the  n.eanlng  o("  the  original, 
but  not,  we  th,nk,  from  its  true  Mguilication  and 
intention. 

1.  It  is  a  metonymy  occurring  probably, 
though  not  very  fiequently,  in  all  languages,  that 
a  collective  noun  is  sometimes  used  when  the 
idea  is  compound  and  distributive.  The  usage 
is  recognised  in  the  Hebrew  language,  by  Geseniun 
in  his  Lehrgehiiude,  p.  5'2o :  Kwald,  Gramnu 
h  3JC;  and  Nordheimer,  Gramm.  6  7;!8 — 750. 
This  kind  of  synthesis  would  be  likely  to  find 
jilace  in  a  primitive  and  consequently  very  sim])le 
language.  The  multitude  of  dro]ipiiigs  and 
tricklings,  rills  and  streamlets,  having  one  bene- 
ficial design,  and  ever  tending  to  confluence^ 
would,  in  the  mind  of  a  jirimeval  writer,  readily 
coalesce  into  a  singular  term,   i  rive«      Ve  have 
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»n  aj)|rr(>|)riate  exMnip'e  in  Ps*.  inv.  10,  wfterefl»e 
ft^ip»'^ate  ot  siiottt'is  is  calieil  '  llie  river  of  Gtxl, 
full  iiT  water.       'J  lie   iiiiiici[ile  applies  esjually  to 

i/3  iiJJil  ^^3.      It  is    tlieiefoie  i>o  unwarrantable 

lilii-rty  ti)  iiiiilcrstaixl  iiy  t!je  '  liver"  a  niiuilier  of 
riils  ami  I  ivnlel»  ilj>jx?iseil  tliron^liimf  .lie  i,ni>iin(l, 
itiit)  llowin,'-  into  one  cl>iiiiiiel  ali.iiit  ll>e  issiip  iufo 
tlie  ealemaJ  caiiiitvy.  U' flie  wutf  r  eiiteieil  llie 
g,ii(leii  iis  a  river  ))r()|)erly.  fliaf  is  hi  oiie  (>o.ly, 
h  CKiiM  i>i>t  •  water  the  anlen'  witliotit  artilicial 
Sij)|>:!atii:es;  ami  it  wonlil  iia\  e  iiivi(l»"cl  the  i,'ai- 
lieii.  »)i.ik;iig  o.e  jiart  iiiaccessihle  JVom  tlie  other, 
Viithout  a  Uut  or  a  l>riit^e. 

2.  I  hilt  a  river  sliouhl  l>e  '  divided  ii)ti>  (oiir 
heitds.'  or  sources  ol"  new  rivers,  is  naturally  iiii- 
ptkisibie.  Il  to  a  inniiini;  stream,  »iii,il)  or  },ir>;e, 
irt'o  or  moie  chanmls  he  presented,  it  \yill  not 
«liv)de  iiselr  disti  ihiitively,  hut  will  jxmr  its 
whole  mass  of  water  li»to  tJie  deep  st  channel  :  it 
will  ever  seek  the  lowest  h.ilfoin.  We  must 
theiefore  understand  the  jwssajje  as  sayiii;^  that, 
iroisj  fo«i|-  iliffeieiit  collect lous  of  lilis,  which  had 
iloweil  (l.uvi)  dilVerent  declivities  in  the  same 
iieii^hh ini i>iM>d,  the  sources  were  filmed  (if  four 
rivers  wliici)  in  tiieir  proLfress  hecame  great  and 
eelehrafed.  To  <;.(ntr(ivert  tins  reasoniug  it  wosilU 
M,)t  he  snllicient  to  adduce  line  division  of  a  great 
river  ii>to  l>ra?ichej  as  it  upproiiches  the  sea,  axd 
ineffts  an  extensive  swan)p  or  flat , shore,  as  in 
the  tleltas  of  the  Uhine  (firmiu;^,  wi)li  n>.ii)v  in- 
feri.ir  streurns,  the  Lt'cli  and  the  Waal),  tlie  Po, 
the  N:li',  the  (iaiiges.  and  niatiy  oflieis.  The 
soft  and  aim  ist  hiuiit.iiital  le\el  causes  tlie  watej 
ti>  c«»ase  li,)wii)L^,  or  nearly  so.  and  the  vast  extent 
of  njiiil  or  sand  ))e/niils  hvaliches  of  (lie  stiean>  to 
hike  place  when  s>)ine  small  chan.i^eof  the  siijfai-e 
gives  occasion,  liul  the  rivers  of  Paradise  most 
have  l>een  in  liigli  ground,  and  have  liad  a  con- 
»ideral>le  I'al).  Il  is  possible,  indeed,  tliat  r.icky 
olxstacles  i»if^it  exist,  coiinecteil  hai  fiivasds  miiIi 
a  moiintaiiMns  Ciuntry,  presentiji.^  tlieir  heads 
agamst  llie  stre.nn,  and  thus  se|)iirafii»i;  if,  as  islets 
are  formed  in  the  Irj^her  course  of  the  Khine. 
Kut  llie  conditions  necesSiiry  to  derive  four  i;veat 
rivers  out  of  one,  in  tins  wav,  are  scarcely  coii- 
ceivahle  as  occririin:f  in  one  p'ace  The  oxiLfin 
of  two  or  nioie  rivers  IVoin  dilVerent  fiuntains  in 
the  same  locality  of  ii>:^h  ^r.innd.  I>ul  on  dilfeient 
levels,  ami  then  j^irsuinL^  dilieienf  courses,  is  not 
iin  unexampled  piienomeuon.  The  Rhine  and  the 
KhiM)e  rise  hut  al)out  eif^ht  Kii^lish  miles  fiom 
each  other  j  anil,  which  apjdiesto  the  c.ise  diiecfly 
Ijefore  us,  the  sources  of  the  Ei^pln  ales  ami  llie 
Tic^ris,  on  llje  e.isreiit  frontier  of  Armenia,  so  lar 
as  ihey  can  he  followed  up,  are  u\i\'^ Jijtven  miles 
apart.  m 

Here,  then,  in  the  south  of  Aiuii-jii  i,  a(ter  the 
explication  we  have  f^iven,  it  may  seem  the  most 
siiilahle  to  lool«  for  the  ohject  of  t>ur  exjjloration, 
tlie  site  oj  Pauadi.'sk.  From  tliis  upiiiioii  few, 
we  think,  will   dissent. 

Hut  the  stringent  ilifliculty  is  to  find  any  two 
rivers  ihat  will  reasonalily  answer  to  the  predi- 
cates of  'he  Pisliou  and  the  Gdioii  :  and  any 
countries  winch  can  be  ci>llocated  as  Ilavilah 
and  Ciish.  The  hitter  i»  ime,  indeeil,  was  given 
by  the  Hebrews  and  other  Orientals  to  several  ex- 
tensive ciiiintrles,  and  those  very  distaiit  l>otli 
ftrom  Armenia  and  from  each  other.  As  for  Ha- 
rilali)    we  have  tlie  name  a^ain  in  tlie  acconut  of 
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f?n^  I)fsi>«.»it)i>  of  the  Descendants  of  Noah  (ch 
X.  2!1),  biit  whether  that  was  the  same  a>  tht« 
Havllali.  and  in  w^iat  part  of  Asia  it  was,  w« 
desfwir  of  ajceilaining.  Reland  and  others,  the 
best  writers  ui«)n  this  qmsti.n,  have  ft. t  tiieni- 
selves  comiielled  t»>  ^ive  to  ihestinames  a  comnrt- 
hension  which  ilesfioy*  all  preciseness.  .S*>,  like- 
wise, the  meaning  of  the  two  names  of  iiatnra) 
])rodiiclA  lan  l«  little  uioie  ihan  matter  of  con-: 
jectuie;  tUv bedifUuii  and  tlie  stone  skohata.  The 
foimer  word  orcms  only  here  and  in  Nnui.  xi.  7. 
The  Septuaginf,  our  oldest  aivd  l>e»J  ajitliority 
with  regaul  to  |pri»s  of  natinal  histiuy,  renders 
it,  in  our  passage,  by  aiithrax.  meaning  proliahly 
the  ruby,  i>r  |)o.ssildy  the  fopa/;  and  i»  Piunibeis 
by  cri/skdlox,  which  the  Greeks  applied  no; 
merely  to  r»>ck-crystal,  bi.t  to  aj>y  Jim  ly  frans- 
jxirent  mineral.  Any  of  the  s<-veial  kinds  oi 
odoi  iferous  gum,  which  many  ajicienf  and  mo- 
liein  authorities  have  maintained,  is  noS  likely; 
for  it  cotiUl  nol  lie  in  value  ci,Mii|iavali>le  to  gold. 
The  pea/l  h  piwsibie,  lint  not  (jnite  prohable  ;  for 
it  is  an  animal  |>rodu£(.  anil  the  ctiniieciion  seems 
rather  to  ctxiiine  us  I.  roiwral.s ;  and  jwails, 
though  translucent,  are  noi  tnwisuKi.irs'iiJ  as  ^ood 
crystal  is.  Would  iM>t  the  itiamond  l>e  iut  ad- 
nii.'rsible  cnrijectnie'^  Tlie  aiivfiiim  swesirs  in  ten 
other  pjices,  chielly  in  the  Uxik  of  Exodus,  ant3 
in  all  fluise  instances  onr  veisiim  says  cjiyx  ;  bnl 
tiie  SeiiJnagint  varies,  ta&ijig  wy.i,  saitbns,  sas- 
dojiYK,  l>eryl,  piase-sfone,  sapj^hire,  and  ssiaiag- 
lins,  which  is  a  gieej>-li!ictJned  rucK-cr^islaJ.  The 
preponderance  s«;er»i  to  U'  in  faniMir  of  wiyx.  ona 
of  the  many  varieties  of  baiwlnl  agate  j  Iwit  the 
idea  of  jtfi/oe  leads  us  to  think  tliaS  the  emerald 
is  the  most  pioliKible.  There  ase  fvv«>  remarkable 
in\  entories  »>f  precious  stones  ia  Hxod.  xx.^ix.  IW- 
}^,  aiul  Kaek.  xxviii.  \'A;  >.hich  maybe  jnofit- 
abty  studied,  coJJipariujj  the  Sepltvagiaiit  with  tli« 
IldiJew.  , 

\  nearer  approach  to  the  solution  el  oar  prc- 
b)ei]i,  we  caniiitt  liojie  to  make. 

A  fjenl'eman  lo  wliorn  high  resfiect  is  tlue,  lh# 
late  Mr.  (iranviJle  Penn.  piopo-es  to  sweep  away 
ihe  difiiciihies  by  dejyying  the  auttheiiticity  of  the 
jKissage,  verses  11  to  14  (Compora/iye  Estimate 
of  ihe  Minireil  and  Musiii({il  Giruhtyics,  p.  418). 
We  thijik  the  reply  suflicient,  that  Ihe  {Mssag* 
cannot  lie  legarded  as  an  interpolation  wilhuul 
violating  all  the  piirsciples  of  jtist  criticism. 

The  nuKieniMs  attempts  of  modern  German 
vriiteis  to  lesolve  this  pait  and  all  the  re.'t  of  th* 
Mdsaic  .^rclisp<)U>gy  into  what  fhe-y  call  a  Mythi* 
Philustypheme  (an  allegoiy  made  up  of  tiailitioB 
and  fancv  ).  w>.»ld  retpiise  a  large  splice  to  detail 
and  examine  flinem.  They  are  fu»{  ol'  aiibitrary 
assum])>io;is  and  iMCinisistencies;  their  tendency 
and  design  are  to  undetmnte  all  the  facts  of  sn- 
jiernatmal  revelation,  to  uesfroy  the  authority  of 
the  Mosaic,  and  Ihe  pmjihetical  Scirptnies,  anil 
coii>eqiie;itty  of  the  Chrisiiun,  and  thus  event- 
u;illy  to  suwrscde  all  rel  gjini  fhat  Bcste  HjjoJi  any 
other  ground  tban  eg-.vtisficat  leasosiings  and  ro- 
mantic tancies.  Tli^ey  form  a  great  }Mrt  of  a 
mulllfarious  schetivc  t>f  inSidelity  ajid  panthcisn;, 
which  »e»juires  to  be  met  by  flie  pjiiuls  i,l'  the 
existence  of  a  jsersoiiiil,  intelligent,  ami  ellv  ielit 
God,  and  tlte  evitletices  that  hk  Iijis  l,es»,,«ej 
Ufxin  man  ,).  positive  manifestation  of  his  aull-oi 
rity  and  Ins  .ore. 

A   lea»n«ti   aiiti   apparently    pioiis    writer,    ui 
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\ae  firil  \oliiir.e  of  a  Thcolnr/ical  ConimHntary 
upon  the  Oil  Teatainent  (Kiel.  1^*43.  tlie  only 
jiart  vft  ]niblish'»(l  \  Dr.  M.  liaiiiiiL'arteii,  Ims 
pruposetl  fi)  elimiiiiUe  tlu'  jifipiexilies  in  ii  new 
way.  .Ailniittin^  the  iinp)ssil)ility  of  fiii(liii<; 
ttuy  jiliice,  in  the  [(ifseiit  coliilition  of  the  earlli, 
that  will  answei- to  the  ilesriiplioii,  yet  helieviii^ 
tiiat  it  wa-i  re.ilizcil  at  the  time,  lie  conceives  that 
it  jjleaseil  the  Aiitlior  of  revelation  to  conihine 
witii  the  his'orical  f.ict,  a  symbol iial  and  |ir.i- 
phetical  intention,  ^^'e  shall  conrliide  this  article 
by  citin;^  a  pasiai^e  from  that  woik  : — 

'  Ainiilst  all  this  liti^aiioii  of  contending  ami 
contra'littoiy  opininns,  it  lui.<!  been  alioij  ihei' 
overlooked,  that  we  oiij^ht  to  inqn'ie  lor  %ch(lt 
reason  this  remuikably  ciicninstantial  desciiplion 
Wiis  irivin  :  I'.jr  i(  is  not  the  mariner  ol'  the  Holy 
ScriiJfures  to  communicate  miinite  particulars 
for  tlie  (^rat ideation  of  useless  curiosity.  The 
word  of  God  never  loses  sight  of  its  chief  object  ; 
and  it  puts  all  its  minor  paits  into  connection 
wiili  that.  The  question  then  is,  \V)uit cunnectioii 
Hoes  tlie  description  of  Paradise  hold  with  the 
rest  of  the  histiry  ?  That  the  mention  of  the 
river,  llowin;^  out  of  Eden,  hath  its  proper  and 
imporlanl  place  is  pl.iin  from  the  purpose  ascribed 
to  it — ihe  watering  of  the  yarden,  the  impartatii^n 
of  lite  and  leitilit v,  that  it  might  be  sntlicieiilly 
ada|ited  for  the  aliode  of  the  liist  Ininiaii  crea- 
tures. Hut  what  now  must  be  the  design  of  the 
branches  of  the  river,  which  are  expiessly  (loinled 
out  as  not  belonging  to  tlie  garden?  If  evirleiilly 
must  lie  the  same  as  in  the  first  case,  the  wateiiiig 
of  some  ground;  and  that  ground  can  be  no 
other  than  ,tlie  countries  through  which  those 
derived  streams  aie  decl.ued  to  How.  Here  then 
we  are  met  wiih  the  jiarticnlars  stated  cimceniing 
Havilah  and  the  other  geographical  names.  'J'lie 
f.iur  blanches  g<>  out  into  the  country  of  gold,  of 
precious  stones,  and  of  aromatics  ;  lliey  go  out 
into  the  countries  in  which  men  first  fumed  com- 
munities and  founded  mighty  kingdoms,  the  lands 
uf  Cush,  .Assyria,  and  Habyhm.  Thus  the  gieat 
river  which  comes  from  the  east,  and  lias  its  lise 
ill  Kdcn,  and  thence  immediately  waters  the  gar- 
il<  !i,  is  that  which  pours  its  waters  into  the  juin- 
cipal  cou^lricg  ot  the  world,  as  the  streams  of  life 
to  the  natiiiiis.  The  number  also  of  Ijotli  the 
streams  and  the  conntiies  claims  consideration; 
if  \>  ftmr.  Biihr  (in  his  woik  on  Si/7nbols,  vol.  i. 
p.  lo517l)  has  shown  that  tins  nnmlier  was  the 
symbolical  sign  of  proportion  and  order;  and 
was  conseipient'y  legardeil  as  a  designation  of 
ihe  worUI,  considered  as  a  woik  uf  onler  and 
pr')p,iiti;iii,tl  aiiMiigement — the  jiroper  idea  of 
lie,'  U'reek  i<6(r/ioi.  At  a  later  jieriod,  we  liiid 
the  Sciipfiiie  assigningyb^;-  as  the  number  of 
the  gre.it  m.iiiarchies  of  the  world  (Dan.  vii.). 
The  de-criptiiin  must  fheielbre  be  iinderstooil  as 
directing  us  far  forward  into  the  future,  and  as 
piviiiL'  11  prophetic  intimation  of  itso.vn  meaning. 
The  life  ol  the  human  race  be^^an  in  Paradise; 
but  fiom  li.ence  it  uas  to  ditl'use  itself  inio  all 
Other  regions,  and  biing  the  niorningdieam  of 
divine  light,  which  enlightened  man  in  the  gar- 
den, to  be  enjoyed  over  trie  whole  earlh.  And 
indeed  those  conniries  aie  the  mo-t  immediately 
pointed  out,  which  held  leady  their  fulness  and 
power,  and  as  it  were  kep'  in  their  view  the  corn- 
ing of  tiieir  Lord,  in  oiJer  to  do  him  homage 
(^att.  li.  1 1 ).     But  now,  witli  respect  to  the  geo- 
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Ifraphical  question,  it  should  not  be  fcrg-ottrn  that, 
between  tiie  t  onimciicement  of  hisloiy  and  out 
times,  there  lies  a  great  revoliilit  ii,  the  Dehiije. 
It  cannot  be  sniipused  that  such  a  niightv  sii"clc 
of  the  whole  teriHsti  iai  globe  could  do  oti:ersvis« 
than  greatly  disfiguie  the  eaith's  suiface.  ]t  niiglit 
indeed  lie  thoiiglit  that  this  roiisideiation  would 
jnslil'y  an  eiitiie  leliiipiishnient  of  atteni))ts  to 
collate  t:ie  description  wiih  now  existing  iucali- 
ties.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  .■•hoiild  be  con- 
siilered  that  the  Deluge  did  not  take  away  tlie 
identity  of  the  eaith:  and  that  the  S]  ecial  names, 
as  Phiat  and  Assiir,  without  doubt  iia»e  theil 
reference  to  the  earili's  snbse(iuent  condiiion. 
The  two  names  Plirat  and  Hiddekel  appear  to 
deleimine  ex]ilicitly  the  tract  of  country  lloough 
which  they  How  ;  and  consequenllv  we  may  be  led 
to  conceive  of  the  «  hole  ina'tei  thus  :  that  from 
the  legh.n  of  .Aimenia  a  river  llowed,  anil  then 
divided  itself  into  fi.ur  branches,  of  which  the  two 
eil>leiii  conespoiided  to  the  ri\  ers  aflei  waids  do 
iiominaied  the  Kn])lirate<  and  the  Tigris,  nvA  the 
two  western  had  their  course  ihiough  Aiabia;  but 
that  countiy  (.Arabia^  in  some  tollowing  age,  was 
elevated  (by  volcanic  action)  above  the  oiigiiial 
river-lied.  Prof  Rilfer  (of  the  University  of 
Berlin,  the  lather  of  what  may  be  calleil  a  new 
science,  Comparatiic  Geor/rupln/,  and  which  he 
has  happily  comliined  witii  KtLnogi.ijihy)  has 
lemarked  that,  e\  en  within  the  modem  jieriwl, 
the  Euphrates  has  not  inconsiderably  changi  d  its 
course.  (See  his  Geography  in  relanon  to  yature 
and  the  History  of  Manldnd,  vol.  ii.  p.  121,  Ist, 
ed.)  Ill  the  I'ollo.iing  times  of  history,  we  have 
seen  how  theiiver  of  niankii  d  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  ponied  ilself  into  the  jihiins  of 
the  Tigiis  and  the  Ivijihrales.  The  ti  ibes  if  men 
went  liirlli  into  the  le^ions  of  the  streams  of  Para- 
dise, acquiied  power  and  gatheied  riches.  Hut 
of  gold  ihey  made  god.<,  decked  them  witii  jewela, 
and  brought  incense  to  the  things  wliich  iia-re 
noses  and  smell  not.  Their  power  rebel leil  ag.iinst 
God  and  his  jieojile.  and  by  the  liveis  ol  Ijaby- 
loii  the  childieii  of  Isiael  .sat  ilown  and  wept,. 
Thus,  in  the  world's  history,  has  the  track  of  the 
four  branch  rivers  maintained  itself,  but,  by  the 
intrusion  of  sin,  the  glorious  future  of  the  pri- 
meval Paiad  se  has  lieeii  changed  into  a  mourn- 
ful iiieseiii.'  Theoloy.  Contmeut.zum  A.  Tistam. 
vol.  i.  p.  39). 

We  ha\e  thought  it  but  fair  to  put  our  readers 
into  ]iossession  of  this  interpielation.  )iieseiitiiig 
the  pa.ssage  as,  though  literally  tine,  yet  having 
an  allegorical  and  piojihetic  intention.  It  is  in- 
genious and  s'rikiiig  ;  but  what  we  want  is  some 
solid  ground  of  evidence. — J.  P.  S. 

PARAN  (|"1NB  ;  Sept.  <^apav).  a  name  which 
seems  to  be  ajiplied  in  Scii-j.tnie  to  the  whole  of 
the  desert  region  extending  from  the  frontiers  of 
Judali  to  the  bordeis  (.f  .Sinai.  At  least,  as  we 
find  it  in  the  south  of  this  legion,  liordering  .Sinai 
(Num.  X.  12),  and  in  the  noith  liorder'iig  on 
Kadesh  (Num.  \iii.  26,  and  el.-ewhere),  it  seema 
easier  to  su])pose  that  Paian  was  the  name  of  tiie 
whole  region  maiked  by  the.-e  liin  ts,  than  that 
there  weie  two  opposite  districts  beaiiiig  the  same 
name,  llnder  this  view  the  <lit^ll;ulty  of  lightly 
appropriating  the  name  is  obviateil.  seeing  that 
all  the  sepaiate  allocations  uliiih  dilferent 
writers  have  sought  fur  it  meet  in  the  somewhol 
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extensive  disfrict  wliioii  we  siijipose  it  to  nave 
emlira'-eJ  The  name  is  still  pn-spiveil  in  that 
of  Waiiv  Feiraii.  a  valley  nl'  tlie  lower  Sinai, 
thniu.^li  which  lay  ilie  ro.ni  wli  c.li  appears  to  have 
been  taken  by  'lie  Israeliles  in  their  march  to  the 
up)ier  ri'L,^i<>i'.  In  this  valley  there  ate  rnms  of  a 
toivn.  and  iml  'e  i  (iC  nioie  than  one,  willi  towers, 
aoMeciiiols,  and  sepulchral  excavations;  and  here 
RUp-ie  1  Connd  the  remains  ol' a  chnrch,  which  he 
assiivis  to  t  e  lifih  centmy  {  lieise  m  Xu/iicn, 
p.  263:  liinckhardi,  Si/ria,  ]>.  bl(>).  This  was 
(lie  Hharan  or  Faiau  wliicli  liail  a  Christian  jio- 
jailati.m.  ;uul  was  the  seat  of  a  liisli.ipric  so  eaily 
as  A  u.  400  (  (hieii.i  Christ  cd.  7.J) ;  Rel.md, 
Pcda-s^  pp.  21!>,  ili)  2^).  Tne  city  is  des.-rilied, 
under  the  nam^  of  Feir.in,  l>y  the  Arai.i.m  hi..i- 
tonari  K  iri^i.  aliont  a.u.  llaO,  and  by  Makiiii 
ab.'ut  ,v  I).  IK)!'.  The  descriiiti.jn  ol"  the  latter 
is  co;iieil  bv  Hmikhardt.  fie  mentions  it  as 
having  been  a  <ity  ol  the  Amalekiles;  and  tlie 
history  of  ih"  Hel>rew  ])ilL,Minia.(e  ren<lers  it  ex- 
treint'ly  jtrobali'e  that  the  A  nalekites  were  ac- 
tually s'atioiied  in  this  valley,  tVom  which  they 
camf  forth  to  atta-k  llie  Israelites  when  encamped 
ii«ar  it  at  liephedim  (Kx^d.  xvii.  Sj.  We  thus 
perceive  the  j^ronnd  on  which  .leronie  ])roceeded 
in  stitirij;  that  the  desert  of  Paran  joined  on 
Hoieb  (  ():i(iiiiast.  s.  v.  ^ipiv,  Faran  ;  Xt«)p7)/3, 
Choreb).  VVa  ly  F' Iran  does  actually  join  upon 
M.)n;it  Serbal  ;  and  hence  it  might  seem  that 
Jerome  regarded  this  ;is  the  Iloreb  of  Scriptuie. 

PARCIIMKNT.    [\V KITING.]       . 

PARLOUR.    [H..U.SE.] 

PAR.\11'-NAS  {Xla.pfjieva.s),  one  oftlie  seven  first 
deaciMis  ol'ti'.e  clinrch  firmed  at  Jemsiilem  (Acts 
vi.  5).  Nothing  mare  is  kn  iwii  of  him  ;  h'x*  the 
Roman  maityiologies allege  that  he  suflered  mar- 
tyrilom  under  Trajan. 

P.VRTril.A  {UapQia..  Plol..  UapdvalA,  S'traho 
and  Airian),  tin'  cotnitry  of  the  P.irihians  (J\ap- 
Qoi),  mentioned  in  A<-ls  ii.  !),  as  being  with  their 
neighli.inrs,  the  Mi'des  and  Klainites,  jiresent  at 
Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Peiitecist.  The  persons 
refei  red  to  were  Jews  from  Paithia,  and  the  pas- 
sage is  a  strung  evidcine  showing  how  widely 
spre.id  were  meitd»ers  of  the  Ilebiew  family  in  the 
first  ceninry  of  onr  eia.  The  term  originally  re- 
ferred to  a  small  mountainous  district  lynig  to 
the  northeast  of  lledia.  .Afterwards  it  came  to 
be  apjplied  to  the  great  Parthian  kingdom,  into 
which  this  province  e\pa;:deil.  Paithia  Proper, 
or, Ancient  Paithia,  lying  lietween  Ari;'  and  Hyr- 
caiia.  lliH  ie..i  :ei\re  of  u  rude  and  poor  tribe,  and 
traversed  bv  biie  moiiiitaiiis,  woods,  and  sandy 
gtep'ics,  formed  a  part  of  the  great  Persiair  mo- 
narchy, being  ,r  liepeiidency  on  thesalra))y  of  Hyr- 
cani.i.  lis  inhaljilanis  were  of  Scythian  origin. 
Tliey  foiined  a  pait  of  tiie  army  of  Xerxes,  and 
were  found  in  Itiat  of  the  last  Daiius.  In  the 
l)reikiii,'  up  uf  the  kln_'<lom  id'  Alexairder  the 
Priihi.ms  t  lok  sides  with  Kirmenes.  and  b 'carne 
giibject  to  Aii'ig  lins  and  the  Seleucidifi  Aliont 
25'!  ve.irs  liefoie  Christ  Aisaceg  rose  against  tl'e 
Svin- dacedonian  ])o,ver,  and  commenced  a  new 
dvna<tv  in  his  own  person,  designated  by  the  title 
of  Arsii-id;c.  This  was  the  beginnin(r  of  (he 
great  Parthian  empire,  wh'ch  extemled  itself  in 
♦he  eaiiy  days  of  Christi.rnity  over  all  the  pro- 
TilK'ejJ  of  what  had  benr  the  Persian  kingdom, 
hin  lig  the  Euphrates  for  it?    western   buirndary, 
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Iiy  which  it  was  separated  (rom  ttie  ilnmrnions  (t 
Rome.  It  was  divided  into  eisjhteeii  )>rovince» 
Now  at  jieace.  now  iir  iiifter  hostilities  wiih  Iluine, 
now  the  victor  and  now  the  varuprished,  tli* 
Parthians  were  never  snbjUgaied  by  (lie  Roniana. 


At  length  Artaxerxes  founded  a  new  dynasty, 
Represent'ng  himself  as  a  clesceiidaiil  of  the  .itl- 
cieiit.  Persian  kings,  and  calling  upon  the  Per- 
sians (o  recover  their  iiidepHndeiK.e,  he  rai.sed  a 
large  army,  dcfeaietl  the  Paitlnans  in  a  great 
battle,  succeedeil  (o  all  the  dominions  v\'  the 
Parthian  kings,  and  founded  the  new  Persian 
empire,  to  ihe  rulers  of  whicli  is  commonly  given 
the  name  (d"  the  Sassanida'.  The  go\  ernnient  ol 
Paithia  was  monarchical;  but  as  there  was  no 
settled  and  recognised  line  of  succession.  ri»al 
aspirants  were  constantly  presenliiig  (iiemselves, 
which  weakeiieil  (he  coiiiitrv  widi  iiittrnal  broils, 
especially  as  the  Romans  saw  it  to  be  'heir  inte- 
rest to  fos(er  dissensions  and  encnuiai^e  rivalries, 
and  led  eventually  to  the  overthrow  of  (he  dynasty 
in  (he  case  of  the  successful  aspirant  .Artaxerxes 
Dmingthe  Syio  Ma(tedoniair  ireiiod  the  Pailhiaa 
and  .(ewish  history  kept  apart  m  sejiaiate  spheres, 
but  under  the  Romairs  the  Parlhians  defended 
the  paity  of  Aniigonns  agaitrst  Hyrcanus,  atrd 
cveir  took  and  plundered  Jeru-^alem(Josepli.  Antiq, 
xiv  1.3  ;i;  L)e  Bdl.  Jtul.  \.  Vi).  The  geography 
of  Parthia  may  be  studied,  besides  the  aircient 
aiithoriiies,  in  Cellar.  Xotit.  ii.  700;  Mannert,  y. 
lOi.-  J.  R.  R. 

PARTRIDGE  (Nnp.  h-a,  kora,  korM;  1 
Sam.  xxi'i.  20  ;  Jer.  xvii.  1  I  ;  Sept.  Tre'p5i| ;  ^  «lg, 
])erdix.  Kc(dirs.  xi.  31).  Late  cimimtiii.itois  state 
that  there  are  four  species  id'  the  tetrao  (grouse)  of 
Linijaei:s  abunilalit  in  P.tlesline;  'he  francolin 
{T.  francol inns'),  thekait.i  (7^.  alchata).  the  led- 
legL'ed  or  Hailiary  partridge  ( 7'.  /)t'</vs?/»).  and 
the  Greek  partridge  i  T.  sitxatil.s).  In  this  now 
obsolete  cla-silicaf ion  there  aie  iiicliiiled  not  les« 
than  three  genera,  according  to  the  more  correct 
systems  id'  lecent  wiileis.  anil  not  one  strictly  a 
gi'ouse  (iccrns  in  the  rnimber,  though  the  real  T. 
Uroffallits.  or  cock  of  the  woods,  is  repoited  to  fre- 
qnenf  A>ia  Minor  in  winter',  and  in  that  case  is 
]irol)ably  i:o  stranger  in  Liiianns.  Tlieie  is.  how- 
ever, the  genrrs  Pteroc/cs,  of  which  (he  P.  alchata 
is  tiie  katia,  ganga,  c.ita,  and  jjiii-laileil  grouse  ol 
authors,  a  sjiecies  vei  v  common  in  Palestine,  and 
innumerable  in  Aialiia  ;  but  it  isin.t  the  only  one, 
for  the  sand-grouse  of  Latham  {P.  arenarius) 
occurs  in  France,  '■pain,  Bail)ary,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  on  t!ie  north  side  td' the  Mediterranr^an,  or  all 
round  Pale^tiire.     1'.  di'abicus,  and  pit  babl)  .•* 
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0xu»fns,  or  '.1?  Arabian  nnd  s'ni^ed  ganp;as,  occur 
equally  iis  ihcoix'si  ilistiicts  ol'  the  smitli,  iipojiling 
tlie  desert  aliuig'  xvitli  tlie  ostricli.  All  aie  distiu- 
giiisiied  fioni  other  genera  of  Tetraimidie  liy  their 
long  and  |)i)vverl'iil  wiiij^s,  eiiaid'ng  ihein  to  reacli 
water,  which  they  delli;lit  to  iliiid<  in  ahiiiidanc  e ; 
and  liy  this  pro]iensily  they  olte))  iiidirale  to  tlie 
tliiisty  caiavaii  in  unat  direct  ion  to  tinil  relief". 
Thev  feeii  inoie  on  insects,  larise,  and  worms  than 
on  seeds,  and  none  of  the  S|:ecies  having  a  perlVct 
hind  toe  thnt  icaches  the  gronnd,  they  run  last: 
these  chaiacfcrislics  are  of  si.ine  inipor'ance  in 
deterniiniiig  whether  they  were  lielil  to  he  leally 
clean  hiids.  and  consequently  conld  he  the  selav 
of"  the  Israelites,  which  onr  versions  have  rendered 
•qii.iil      [QuAU.;  Unci.kan  Biitus]. 

Tlie  Piijncolin  forms  iv  second  gcnns,  whereof 
F.  vu'yaris.  or  the  common  tiee-])aiti!(lge.  is  the 
Syrian  species  hesi  known,  tlKiigh  most  ril<ely 
not  the  only  one  of  that  counlry .  It  is  larger  tlian 
the  ganga ;  the  male  is  always  provided  witli  one 
pair  of  spurs  (ihotigli  others  of  the  genus  iiave  two), 
and  has  t'.-e  tad  longer  than  tiue  ]iaitiidges. 
This  spf-'ei  is  valued  for  the  tulile,  is  ol  hand  (ime 
j)li,  ^.  fj-«,  anil  comnii  II  (lom  Si>aiii  and  France, 
or  '-'I'/i  iides  of  the  Mediterranean,  eastwaid   to 
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<46.     [^Fartriilge  of  Syria.     Franroliniia  Viil^-aris.] 

Tlie  ]iartridge  is  a  third  genus,  rerlvoning  in 
Syria  tlie  two  s)!ecies  liefoie  named.  Iiolli  red- 
legged  anii  l"uinisheu  with  orange  and  hlaik  cies- 
cetits  on  the  sides;  hut  the  other  niaikings  difVer, 


r  i  lie  Katta.     Prfirodes  Alcliata.] 


and  the  Bailiary  species  is  smaller  than  the  Greek, 
Thev  are  inferior  in  delicacy  to  the  common  i)ar- 


triflge,  and  it  is  pvohahle  that  l^e^-dix  ruffi,  and 
the  (Ja-^pian  i)aiiriiige.  hotli  lesend  ling  the  .'"ormef 
in  ntany  particulars,  are  no  sirangers  in  Syria. 

The  expostiihitiiin  of  David  witli  Saijl,  where 
he  says,  '  The  king  of  Israel  is  come  (>nt  (o  seeii  a 
He. I,  as  wlien  one  doth  hunt  a  partridi;e  on  the 
mountain<,'  is  pei  feclly  n.itural  •,  for  the  led-leggeil 
parliidges  are  partial  to  upland  lirushwood.  wliich 
is  not  an  uncommon  character  of  the  hills  and 
mountains  of  Palestine;  and  the  koria  silling  on 
lier  eggs  and  not  hatching  t!iem  (.leieni.  xvii.  11), 
we  take  to  allude  to  the  liahilily  of  tin  nest  heing 
tiodilen  miller  fiiot,or  lohhed  liy  carnivorons  ani- 
mals, notwithstanding  all  the  caie  and  interesting 
manaMivics  of  die  jiaient  hirds  io  save  it  or  the 
hnnid  ;  for  lliis  genus  is  monogamous,  tiestles  on 
tiie  giiiiiiid,  and  hotli  mule  and  female  sit  and 
unxlously  walcli  over  the  safety  of  tiieir  young. 
This  txplanalion  rtndeis  it  unnecessary  to  adveit 
to  exploded  nntions  drawn  fiom  the  ancients. 
The  little  regard  p.iid  to  si)ecilic  and  generic 
identity'  hy  the  Rahbinical  and  Arabian  writers  kS 
ex])osed  in  li.jchail's  comm.iit.  and  is  manifested 
constantly  in  the  civllocjuial  tenninolo;;y  of  the 
E.isl,  where  cognate  languages  expres-;  very  ditl'er- 
ent  ohjecis  by  words  realty  or  a)i(iaieiitly  tiie  same. 

mp  kurp,  is,  we  think,  deriveil  fiiim  the  voice 
of  a  bird,  anil  more  than  one  s)>ecies  ol  bustaid  is 
thereby  indicated  in  various  tongi»es  to  tlie  extre- 
mity of  Al'iica  and  ol  India;  aninHg  whicli  OtU 
cart/  and  Otis  Arabs  aie  so  cilled  at  this  day, 
iilthoiigh  the  Hist  nientioned  le.sides  on  the  plains 
of  Western  India,  the  second  in  Arabia.  We  take 
botli  these,  however,  to  be  the  same  si.ecie^  '  (  ory' 
is  likewise  apjilied  in  CaiViariatoa  busiani,  which 
from  an  indigenous  word  has  been  converted 
by  llie  Dutch  into  kniiiiaan.  Notw  itlislandirig 
the  jiretended  etymology  of  the  wonl,  by  which  it 
is  made  to  indie. ite  a  long  liAik,  none  of  the  genus, 
not  even  Otis  Dnilianii  (a  large  liiid  of  Northern 
Afr*!!  a),  lias  it  long,  it  being,  m  fact,  miiiiile-sized 
in  all.  Thus  it  would  ajijwar  that  the  type  of  the 
)iame  belongs  to  Otis,  and  it  might  be  maintained 
that  sjieries  (d'that  genus  were  known  to  tlie  He- 
brews, by  their  name  Xlp  liovi  or  kmiii,  were  it 
not  lor  the  fact  that  biiils  bcuiing  lliis  name  were 
hunled  by  the  Hebrews,  vvhii'h  could  not  well  have 
been  the  case  had  tliey  not  included  other  genera; 
f"or  bust  irds,  being  without  a  liind  foe,  were  con- 
sidered unclean,  while  partridges,  having  it.  were 
clean.  The  gan>;a  or  katta,  being  provided  with 
a  small  iiicomplele  one.  may  have  olleied  an  in- 
stance wheie  the  jiK'ginent  of  the  priesthood  must 
have  decided.  We  give  (igu-.es  of  both  Ftanco- 
liiius  vulijaris  ami  J'terocivs  ak/iata. —  C  H.  S. 

P.\RVAIM  (D'H?:  .Se])(.  ^-aiiovifx.),  a.  region 
produring  the  tii.est  gold  (2  Chron.  ii  .  6).  There 
is  vtry  strong  reason  to  conclnile,  with  Hochart, 
that  it  is  the.iame  with  Ophir.  Caste'l.  however, 
identifies  it  with  Barbatia  on  the  Tigiis,  which  is 
named  by  Pliny  {Hist.  Aii,'.v\.  3'?);  ami  Gese- 
niiis.  .seeking  the  root  of  the  name  in  rhe  .S.mskiit 
purvci,  '  before,"  i.  e.  '  eastern.'  concludes  if  to  be 
a  general  term,  coriesponding  to  our  Levant, 
meaning  east  comitiy  ;  so  tiiat  'gold  of  Parvaim' 
means  Kastern  gold. 

1.  PASHUR  ("line's;  ."Sept.  *a.o-o.V,  i>a(r. 
(Tovp),  son  of  Immei,  a  jir'est,  and  cliief  over.ne«r 
of  the  Temple,  wtio  smote  .lerenuali  aii'l  put  him 
in    the  sto<.ks  l"or  his  prophecies  of  cajr(ivit)  an4 
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!W!M ;  aa  which  tlic  propliet  was  .oni!v\issi<'.iieil  to 
declare  tii.it  lie  sIkhiUI  l;e  ,iiie  oCtlDse  Ic  k'^)  iii!i< 
exil<>,  ami  iliat  lie  aii'l  all  liis  (Vieii<U  slintill  die 
in  Baity  Ion,  arni  1)6  liuiieil  there  (Jer.  xx.  1-6). 

2  PASHUR.  son  of  Melcliiali,  a  iii^'-ii  officer 
of  kiu.5  iifiiek iiiii,  auJ  one  of  tlmse  at  «  hose  in- 
slaiite  Jereiniali  was  cast  ii;t<i  prisou  (Jei-.  xxi  1  ; 
xxvviii.  l-(> '.  A  (le.-c«iRl<4nt  of  !iis  is  meiitioiieil 
aiiujii({  llie  ii«\v  colonists  of  Jciusalem  allei-  tlie 
cajitivily  (Neli.  xi.  12). 

PASSOVER  (TlDS  :  rd<Txc!.',  pasclia,  a /j«ss- 
iurf  t/cer,  sparing,  or  protection)  The  Passo\  er, 
like  the  salihatli  ami  oth.r  ius'itiitioiis,  iiail  a 
two  folii  i-eleifrico — liistorical  and  typical.  As  a 
coiiiiueiiiiirative  institution  it  was  designed  tti 
{)teser\e  ainoii^st  the  Heliiews  a  grateful  sense  of 
tlieit  ledeiuiition  from  Ksjyiitian  iioiidage,  and  of 
the  jiioteclion  },Manfed  to  tlieir  (itst-hoin  on  the 
iii.^lit  when  all  the  first-liorn  of  the  K,^'y|ifiaris 
were  (test!(tye<l  (Kxod.  xii.  '27);  as  a  tyitical 
instittite  its  object  was  to  shadow  foitii  the  nie^t 
facts  and  conse<jiieiices  of  llie  Christian  Sacrifice 
(1  Cor.  V.  7).  That  the  ancient  Jews  undeistond 
this  inslitiitiou  to  jireligure  the  sullerinj;s  of  the 
Christ  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  New  'I'esta- 
•neiit,  Imt  fioiii  the  Mishcui,  where,  anion,'  the 
five  tiling's  sai<l  to  lie  coulaiiied  in  tUe  r/reat  Ilal- 
lel  (a  hyuiri  c(mi|K)seil  of  several  psalms,  and 
snn,'  afti'i  the  [lascti.d  supper),  one  is,  tiie  suller- 
inijs  of  Messiah,  for  which  they  refer  to  Fs.  cxvi. 
(Pemc/aiti,  f.  1  19). 

The  word  FA!»fi(»VKit  has  (hiee  p;eiieral  accept- 
atiofjs  in  Scripture.  1st.  It  denotes  the  yearly 
so!rri\nily  celeoiated  on  the  i  Ilh  day  of  Nisan  or 
Ahih,  wliicli  was  strictly  the  Pcmsorer  of  tlie 
Lamh^  lor  on  that  day  the  Israeliies  were  com- 
inaniie<i  to  roast  the  lamli  and  eat  it  in  tlieir  own 
houses;  &iU.  it  siiruities  that  yearly  lestivity, 
cele(»rated  on  (lie  ISlh  of  Nisan,  which  may  he 
ca'led  the  Feciht  of  the  /'(Witiccr  (Dent.  ..vi.  2; 
Num.  XKviii.  16,"l7);  3rd.  It  deiuttesthe  whole 
■olemifiti.',  comnieiiciiig  on  the  Nth.  mv\  endit;g 
«ci  (((«•  'list  day  of  Nisan  (T.,iike  xxii.  I),  thonyi', 
in  strictness  of  speech,  the  Passover  ami  llie 
niSDn  jn,  feast  of  unfcymentcd  thuKjs.  are 
distinct  institutions.  Tlie  Passover  was  to  Ik; 
k<^pt  on  the  eve  of  the  Ulh  of  the  first  inonlli 
(Ahih),  in  which,  alihou^h  nnfenneiited  thinj^s 
weie  enj.tineil  to  lie  eaten  with  the  laoih,  yet  tlie 
feist  of  iiiilfaveneil  bread  did  not  comtneiice  until 
the  folhtwing  morning,  continning  seven  (lays,  of 
which  the  iirst  and  last  only  were  sahliaths  (Lev 
xxiji.  •'•-8X  die  lirst  prohalily  in  c<imineiniirat:oii 
0^  (he  confinienceinent  (d'  their  niaich  ont  of 
Eicypt,  the  last  of  their  pass;i.;e  throii-h  the  lied 
Sea  (Fkstsvai.s].  T^ie  paschal  lainh,  -in  the 
a.^^e  foilo.vinj.^  the  first  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over in  K^'Vpt,  and  after  the  settlement  i.f  the 
Hebrews  in  Pales* o'fl.  could  only  he  killed  liy 
the  prte^(s  in  the  conn  of  the  temple  (l)eut.  x\i. 
6-7;  i  (Jhroii.  XXXV.  Ill;  Lev.  x\ii.  3  6), 
whence  the  o.vner  ol'  the  land)  received  it  from 
tiie  priests  and  '  brought  il  to  his  house  in.ltrn- 
tatem.  kiHil  roasted  it,  and  ate  it  in  the  evening; ' 
(Maimoiiides  Corhau  J'esacn,  c  i.  ^6);  and  it 
was  luis  that  Christ  kept  the  Passover,  eating;  i( 
in  a  chandler  witidii  Jeiiisaleiii  (Luke  xxii  7- 
II);  Ijul  till-  feasi  o{'  tinferiiienUd  thit(/s  (JTlVD, 
Kxod.  xii.  !•»)  ihe  Jfws  thou^dit  tlieinsches  bound 
to  keen  lU  every  place  in  which  they  might  dwell, 
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if  they  could  not  vi.sit  ,Ieriis;dem  ;  'the  eating  ol 
it,'  savs  Maimoiiides,  '  dt'jieiided  not  upon  t.l« 
Passiiver,  for  it  was  a  couiiuandniei't  by  itself 
{C'.homslz  Vi>nnlza/'i,  §  6).  As,  howe\pr,  from 
the  evcniii},'  of  the  I  tth  to  the  2Isi  day  of  Abib 
or  N'san  (April),  all  ferment  was  banishetl  from 
the  habitations  of  the  Hebrews,  both  inslitiiiiior.s 
thus  iecei\'eil  a  ((Jiiinion  name  (1  Cor.  v  5,  7.  8, 
13)*  Hence  the  1  Itli  of  Abib  may  with  pro- 
]iriety.  as  it  is  in  some  ))assages,  be  called  the 
^rst  day  of  uiifermented  tilings,  since  the  fermeu*. 
was  removed  on  the  Hili  before  evening.  Thus, 
while  Dent.  xvi.  8  mentions  only  six  days  of 
unfernienied  biead,  Jo-ejilius  once  assigtis  eight 
[Autiq.  ii.  !■).  1),  and  in  other  ]ilaces  seven 
{Anliq  iii.  10.  5;  ix.  13.  3).  Comp.  Num. 
xxviii.  lG-18;   Malt.  xxvi.  17. 

On  the  10th  of  the  month  Abib,  the  master  of 
a  faoiily  scjiarafed  a  lam  or  a  goat  of  a  year  eld, 
without  blemish  (Exod.  xii.  l-G;  1  Pet,  i.  19), 
which  was  slain  on  the  1  1th  day,  heiicceu  the  Uoa 
evenings,  C^IV  p^,  before  the  altar  (Dent.  xvi. 
2,  5,   (3).f     Originally   the  blood  was  spiinkled 

*  The  Rabbiris  eiiuiiieiate  four  degrees  of  ))re- 
]iaralion  for  the  feast  of  nnfenneiited  things,  (I.) 
E.ipurc/atio  fcriiiefiti,  (he  cleansing  of  all  their 
household  uieiisils.  lest  any  taint  of  IVrmeiit  might 
be  attached  to  them,  winch  process  of  purification 
wasell'ected  t.vo  or  three  days  before  the  Passover. 
(2.)  Inqnisitio  ferincuti,  the  searching  alter  fer- 
ment or  leaven  throughout  all  their  houses,  even 
to  Ihe  mouse-holes,  th<'  Mishna  expvesaly  enjoin- 
ing the  cellar  to  be  searched,  'i  his  search  was 
made  with  a  wax  canille  on  the  night  preceding 
the  Passover.  (3.)  Conjiagratio  fennenti,  or 
lniining  of  the  ferniPiit,  which  took  place  about 
noon.  (l.)Tlieii  followed  the  last  degree, /ixec/aiio 

fermeiiti,  |-*Dn  711311,  the  cinsiiig  or  annulling  of 

the  ferment  ir\  this  lorm  ;  '  .\\\  manner  of  fer- 
nient,  or  whatsoever  fermented  tliiiig  is  in  my 
possession,  whetlier  seen  o(  me  or  not  seen,  cleansed 
of  me  or  not  clear.sed,  let  it  all  be  scalteied, 
annulleil,  an<l  accounted  as  liie  dust  of  the  earth  ' 
(X'iile  Chometz  Vematz(ih,u.2;  liiixtoif,  Synug. 
Jud.  p.  12;  .Scaliger, />e  ilyneiid.  'I'emp. ;  I'role- 
yoni  ;   Fagiiis,  in  kxod.  xii.). 

f  The  Jewish  day  had  twelve  hours  (.lolin  xi. 
9),  c<iuiitirig  from  sunrise,  about  six  of  the  clock 
of  our  lime.  Tiie  niiilli  hour  Tor  three  in  (he 
afternoon)  was  the  hour  of  prayer,  when  they 
went  into  the  temple,  at  the  tlady  evening  sacri- 
fice (Acts  iii.  I).  This  was  the  ordinary  time 
l(ir  the  Passover,  as  appears  I'rom  the  liabylonian 
Talmud.  '  The  daily  evi  ning  sat.rilice  was  killed 
at  the  eighlli  hour  and  a-luilf,  and  il  was  olfered 
up  at  the  ninth  hour  and  a-half  In  the  evening  of 
tlie  Passover  it  v.as  killed  at  the  seventh  hour  and 
a  half,  and  ollisred  at  the  eighth  Imnr  and  a-half 
(/'<.'*«//«/;/,  c.  5).  The  reason  of  this  ob\ioiisly  is, 
because  the  priests  hud  first  to  kill  liie  daily 
sacrilit.'e,  and  then  to  slay  the  Passover  and  eat 
it;  and  also  to  rest  on  the  evening  jirior  to  the 
sabbath.  'I'lins  inthee\ening  of  times  (Heb.  i. 
2;  I  Pel.  i.  iy-20),  or  hist  day*,  about  the  same 
iiour  of  the  day  when  the  jiaschal  lamli  was  of« 
fered  in  the  leni])le,  di<l  Christ  ilie  on  Calvary, 
So  thai  the  sul>stance and  the  shadow  c-orrespuiideij 
(Mark  XV.  25-;i3).  Calinet,.  in  a  very  elaiiorute 
dissertation,  contends,  with  many  ni  the  ancient^ 
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in  the  posts  of  the  door  (Sxoil.  xii.  7),  Init  after- 
iva.tlj  tlie  ]iri<'sis  s,  rinlileil  tlie  1>1()ikI  upon  tiie 
hottom  of  tlrt-  altiir  (coiiip.  Deut.  vi.  9;  1  Pet. 
i.  2;  H.-II  viii.  10;  \\.  13,  11)-  The  ram  or 
kill  was  roas(p(l  in  an  oven  (D^'D)  wliole.  witli 
two  spits  in;Lde  of  poinejjranate  woml  tlirnst  tliroiigli 
it,  tlie  one  li'n4;l!uvise,  tiie  ofhor  tnmsvcrsely 
(crossing  tlie  l.mjjitiulinal  one  near  the  fiire-le;,'s), 
thus  forniins^  a  cross  {I'csachim.  c.  3).  Tliis  mode 
i>fn)astin^   is  expiessed   in   Aialiic   l)y   the  verb 

1^  ^A^i»,  '  to  crucify'  (Jahn's  Bib.  Antiq.  6   1  \'i). 

Tims  ri)a4ed  uilli  (ire,  as  an  eniMem  of  piirilica- 
tlon,  it  was  served  up  with  a  hitter  salad  [Mu- 
houim]  iinpickled,  indicative  of  the  Ijittt-rness 
of  tlieir  bonda^'e  in  KLcyiif,  and  with  the  Wesli  of 
tiie  other  sacrilices  (Dent.  xvi.  2-6)  Wiiat  of 
the  llesh  rt'inaiiied  uneaten  was  to  be  consumed 
with  lire,  lest  it  should  se<^  corruption  (comp. 
E)y)d.  xii.  10;  Ps.  xvi.  10;  Acts  ii.  27).  Not 
fewer  than  ten,  nor  more  than  twenty  persons, 
were  atlmitted  to  this  sacreii  solemnity.  At  its 
first  oliservance  the  Hebrews  ate  llie  Passover  with 
K)ins  girt  about,  sandals  on  their  feet,  staves  in 
their  bonds,  and  in  haste,  like  tr.ivellers  etinipped 
and  pvepaK'd  for  inmiediate  departme  (  Exoil.  xii. 
11);  but  subsequently  the  usual  mode  of  re- 
clining was  adojjied,  in  token  ot'  rest  and  secu- 
rity (Jol'.n  xiii.  23).  Several  of  these  rites  are 
therefoie  omitted  by  Moses  in  repeating  the  laws 
of  the  Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  5-8  ;  Nnni,  ix.  2-11; 
xxviii.  K;,  17:  Deut.  xvi.).  The  Ral)bij)s  enu- 
merate tlie  following  particidars  as  peculiar  'o  its 
original  observance: — I.  The  eatir.jof  it  in  flieir 
douses  disjier-eil  in  Kgypi  ;  2.  Tiie  t'vking  iiji  of 
llie  paschal  l.inib  from  the  tenth  day;  3.  The 
charge  to  stiiketlie  blood  on  the  door-posts;  4. 
The  eating  of  If  in  ha-te  (Haii. Talmud,  I'csac/iim, 
c.  9;  Maim.  Corbmi  Pesacli.  c.  10,  ^  15).  IJut 
the  coiiimaml  not  to  lireak  a  bone  of  tiie  olVering 
was  always  observed  (John  xix.  3G). 

Considering  the  conilition  of  the  Hebrews  in 
Egy[jl,  and  that  the  country  was  not  celelnated 
fiir  its  wines,  lliougli  it  had  ils  vineyarils  (Ps. 
ixxviii.  47;  cv.  33;  Gen.  xl.  11).  it  seems  Jiro- 
liabie  tliat  wafer  was  tiie  general  diink  at  the 
original  institution.,  though  some  of  the  more 
wealihy  might  have  w:nc.  In  this  case,  we  ajh 
prehemi,  it  would  be  such  as  Piiaraoii  is  repre- 
sented as  drinking  ((ien.  xl.  11),  which  is 
c.iUed  by  Herodotus  (ii.  37)  olvos  afiireAtyc^, 
and  which,  in  Kxod.  xxli.  29 ;  xxix.  iO,  inidei 
the  names  of  J/D"!,  tears,  and  p*,  ichte,  is  ap- 
pointed amongst  the  ofl'erings.  As  wine,  tlien, 
afterwards  formed  jiart  of  their  oblations,  and 
was  consumed  in  their  sacred  feasts,  it  would 
thus  naturally  become  introduced  into  that  of  the 
Passover.  The  Ume  nseiJ  wouid  of  course  iie 
unfirineuted,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  it  was 
always  the  fresh  exjjressed  juice  or  'pure  blood 
of  the  grape'  (Dent,  xxxli.  M);  for  the  Misliiia 
stales  that  the  .lews  were  in  tlie  habit  of  using 
boiled  10/ ne.  '  Tiiey  do  not  b.iil  the  wine  of  the 
heave-ollering,  because  it  diminishes  it,'  and 
fonsecpienlly  thickens  it,  thus  rendeiing  the 
mltigling  of  water  with  it  when  drunk  iiece.ssarv  ; 
hut   it   is   immediately   added,   '  Rabbi  Yehudah 

diat  our  Sa\  iour  c'id  nol  celebrate  tlie  Passover 
-he  last  Vfarof  his  life,  or,  at  least,  that  the  .lews 
lelebtateil  if  on  Fnday,  the  day  of  C'lirist  s  death. 
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permits  tlii.s,  became  it  imjrrtr'jes  it'  (Teroomoth 
Perek,  c.  xi.).  IndejH'iident  of  tiiis.  however,  we 
may  consider  it  certain,  that  on  tiie  9i)ecial  »>cca. 
sion  of  the  Po.ssover,  when  all  fenneiited  things 
\.'ere  so  cautiously  banished,  this  prai-.lice  of  .bod- 
ing the  wine  woiiM  be  (d'len  resorted  to  as  a  well- 
known  means  of  destioy  Ing  the  feimenting  jirin- 
ciple,  and  .securing  the  purity  of  the  wine  [  U  ink]. 
Though  the  llabliins  have  m<ide  many  burden- 
some and  nnaiifhorlzi'd  additions  to  the  simple 
laws  of  the  liilile,  their  writings  still  illiislrafe 
our  subject  to  a  very  great  extent,  ami,  with 
reference  to  some  of  tlie  chief  ceremonies  of  tiie 
Passover,  demonstrate  that  our  Loid's  ]iiactice 
corresponded  with  theirs.*  One  of  tlie  oidiiiances 
of  the  llilchoth  Chotnctz  (whereby  aie  typilied 
the  fiiur  tdessings  expiessed  in  I'.xod.  vi.  (5,  7)  is, 
that  'all  ))er-ons,  whether  men  or  women,  are 
iiound  on  tins  night  to  diiuk  fan  mips  of  wine, 
and  this  numljer  is  not  to  lie  diminished  '  ^c  vii.). 
Besides  these  four  cups,  wine  was  also  diunk 
during  the  snpjier.  Sncli  a  (jnanlity  of  wii.e  ;>f 
the  modern  kind  (aliont  two  and  a  half  pints 
Knglish),  exclusive  of  water,  drunk  by  eacii 
jieiscin  present,  would  have  transformed  (his 
sicred  lesflval  into  a  sad  scene  of  levelry  and 
diunkennp-.s,  which,  considering  the  gia\e  and 
temperate  baliits  of  the  ancient  Jews,  is  a  sn[h 
position  we  ate  not  warra-ited  to  make.  Fer- 
mented wine  was  in  fact  excluded  liy  a  ffetierul 
law  [LKAViiN].  which  a]))iears  to  have  been  well 
understood.  This  is  e\  ident  fiom  many  facts. 
The  Mislina  enumerates  ihue  spt-eies  iif  think, 
the  tise  of  which  would  vfoiatt  the  Passover  : 
viz.  "the  cnlach  of  lialiylon,  (he  »]>i'kar  of  the 
Medes,  and  the  cliotnetz  ol  IduniEPa  '  {Pes.  c.  iil.). 
jMaimonides  anil  liartenora,  in  their  comments, 
say  that  water  and  (lie  juices  of  fruits  were  al- 
lowed to  be  diunk  at  the  Passover  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  wh(>  held  an  hypothesis  that  the  water  of 
fruits  tlid  not  ferment!  The  finiier  says,  •  The 
juice  of  fruits  does  not  leaven,  but  jiuirelies :  and 
the  liquor  of  fruits  are  wine,  and  milk,  and 
honey,  and  oil-  live,  and  the  juice  of  apples  and 
])oinegraiiates,  and  such  like.  But  if  any  water 
be  mixed  with  them  they  do  ferment  '  {^('Jionivtz 
Vc/nu'zah.  c.  v.  §  1).  Again:  -Paste  (liat  is 
kneaded  in  tlie  liijuor  of  fniit.s,  if  they  lioil  it  in 
the  liiniov  of  fruits,  or  fry  it  in  a  pan  in  oil,  it 
is  lawful,  for  the  liquor  of  fruits  ferments  not" 
{iJ/id.).  These  statements  serve  to  prove  that,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  alicii  nt  Jews,  both  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  lasv  exteiideil  to  the  prohibition 
oi evc-ything  known  to  be  fermented.  The  later 
Jews,  as  well  as  some  of  the  earlier,  may  have 
held  erroneous  chemical  hypotheses  on  this  suii- 
ject,  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  o^ir  Lord,  in 
obseiving  the  law,  did  not  eir  in  its  appliiatioii. 
He  emjiloyed  tlie  fiiiit  of  the  vine,'  jEJi"!  HE), 
•ytvvrjixa  rri^  a./j.irehui'.  The  «>ral  law,  however, 
clearly  indicates  the  kind  of  wine  nsetl  by  the 
Jews  on  this  occasion  ;  '  Whosoever  has  not  got 
wine  transgies.ses   an   injuiicfion  of   the   Kahbiiis, 

*  The  Jewish  wiitings  of  course  vary  much  in 
value,  according  as  they  ;n)proacli  To,  or  leieiie 
from,  the  |iiimit!ve  ages.  The  Misiinicul  iloctors 
must  lie  distinguished  from  their  more  modem 
commentator.*,  the  Gemarists,  who,  like  anno 
tators  in  general,  often  oliscure  a  subject,  ajt  well 
as  .sometimes  exiiLiin  one. 
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for  they  liavp  said  (liiit  there  is  to  be  no  diminu- 
tion fio'n  llif  l\)ni'  cups.  And,  if  necessary,  lie 
must  sell  wluit  lie  luis,  in  ordtr  to  keejt  llie  in- 
)UM('.tiiiii  ii(  the  wise  men.  He  is  not  tn  depend 
ap.in  the  Israel,  for  if  lit;  fulfil  the  command 
concerning  one  cu[»,  lie  lias  not  fullilleil  that  cun- 
cernnijj  the  three.  Tlieiefnie  let  him  sell  what 
he  his  •""'  funiish  th«?  expense,  until  he  ]iro- 
cnre  (Q^p^D'ik  IN  *''')  wink  or  uaisins  "  (.^ria/i 
Turi/ii.  Oiiu:h  Cli(tyini,  |)  4^3).  Tliis  accords 
witli  the  pr  ictice  of  tiie  uhideni  Jews.  '  They  are 
forliidden  to  diiiik  imy  liquor  n»,ide  fioni  grain' 
(cleaily  liccanse  such  dnnks  aie  always  fer- 
•.nented),  '  or  fJi.it  lias  passed  througli  tiie  process 
of  frTiiiHiitafiiiu.  Thi-ir  drink  is  eilher  puie  water, 
ox  ralsiii-(riiit'  pre[>are<l  liy  thetnsehes  "  (Allen's 
Modern  J adalsiit,  p.  Ii9{,  1830).  Hyam  Isaacs 
says,  '  Their  drink  during  tiie  time  of  the  fea-st 
is  either  fair  waier  or  raisiii-toiue  prepared  hy 
themselves,  l,ut  no  kind  of  leaven  must  lie  mixed' 
^Cerrinonies,  &;c.  of  Vie  Jews,  p.  9o).* 

'J'he  (;iiitK.ii'.tNJEs  practised  at  the  eating  of  the 
Paschal  .Sup[ier,  c'.s  ilesciihed  in  the  Jewisli  ritual 

riDQ  hv  min  "IsiD,  and  other  hooks,  will  illus- 
tiaie  III. my  circiiuHtatices  alludeil  to  hy  the 
Evangel  st.-,  ill  their  account  ol' the  last  Passover 
kept  liy  the  Siiviour.  Since  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the  .lews  can  sacrilice  no  paschal 
lanilt,  and  only  iihserve  the  paitsof  the  least  which 
rel.ite  to  tiie  hie. id,  herhs,  and  wine.  Assuming 
tliat  the  Mishn.i  pretty  coirectly  details  the  cus- 
toms of  ih:'  liehievvs  in  the  da\sof  Ciiiisf,  the 
followiiiir  sunniuuy  will  e.xhiliif  such  jiaits  of  the 
ceremonies  ohsened  liy  the  ancient  Je.vs  .is  a])- 
pear  tu  thro.v  liglit  upon  the  Gosjiel  nairatives. 

*  Professor  Moses  Stuart  has  the  following  in- 
teresting leiriaiks  on  the  snliject  of  the  Pa-sover 
wine;  *  Perhajis,  however,  the  usage  which  was 
carried  so  f.ir  hy  lite  Jews,  arose  mainly  fioin 
Btrict  regard  to  tlie  su;  ,  ./.leU  real  meaning  of  the 
coiiinaaiid  in  ExikI.  xii.  lo;  xiii.  3,  7.  ul.,  wiiich 

is  not  expressed  hy  bread  (|'?Dn  DH?),  but  hy 
tleclariug  (hat  they  should  not  e..t  VDH,  i.e.auij- 

thing  ferniitiited.  Kow  as  the  word  ?DN,  trans- 
lated catiiitj,  i<,  in  cases  without  nnuiher,  eni- 
jjloyed  to  include  a  p.ut. iking  vX  all  refreshments 
at  a  uie.ih  tha»  is,  of  the  drinks  as  well  as  the 
food,  the  Rahhins,  it  wouhl  seeiri,  interpreted  tht 
command  ju  t  cited  as  exleiiding  !o  the  tcinc,  as 
well  as  the  bread,  of  the  Passover.'  '  The  R,ih- 
Lins,  therefoie,  in  order  lo  exclude  every  kind 
of  ftMmentatioii  from  tlie  Passover,  taught  lije 
Jews  to  make  a  wine  from  raisins  or  dried  grapes 
ex))r<*ssly  fur  that  occasion,  and  this  was  U)  he 
drunk  hefoie  it  had  time  (o  fevnient.'  '  When 
tlie  Jewish  ciisfum  lie  .an  of  excluding  fermented 
wine  from  the  Passo\er  feast  is  not  krwiwu.  That 
♦he  custom  is  very  ancient,  that  if  is  even  now 
almost  iiniveisal,  and  tint  it  has  heel!  so  for  time 
where  if  tiic  memury  of  man  runnelh  not  to  the 
contiiuy.  I  lake  to  lie  facts  that  cannot  he  faiily 
cotiTr<iver1ed.'  '  I  caiuiot  doiiht  litat  ^'DH,  in  its 
widosf  gei.se.  wns  excluiled  from  the  Jewish  Picss- 
rver.  wh.  n  the  Lurd's  Supper  uas  (irst  instituted; 
lor  I  am  not  ahle  to  (inU  evidence  to  make  me 
douht  that  the  rustoui  among  the  Jews  of  ex- 
cluding leimenl.'d  wine  as  well  as  hrea<l  is  ohler 
tiian  the  (iinistian  era"  (Dr.  |{ol)inson'«  Biblio- 
Vuoa  Sacra^  jip  507,  508,  A'ew  York,  1843> 


After  the  Pasthal  Stipper  had  heen   prepared, 

and  the  washings  or  puiiticatioiis  iisaal  at  feasu 
Ijertormed,  tiie  master  of  the  family  (or  mos*. 
eminent  guest)  proceeded  to  the  giving  of  thanks. 
Sitting  liown  with  the  company,  he  tiiok  a  cup- 
ful of  wine  in  hij  right  Lunl,  with  which  he 
hegan  the  consecration,  saying,  '  Blessed  he  Thou, 
O  Lord  our  God,  the  King  of  the  universe,  who 
hast  cre.ited  t„e  fruit  of  tlit:  vine'  ^|2J^  HDj.  H» 
tlien  diaiik  the  hrst  cii|i  of  wine,  aiiu  his  txample 
was  followed  liy  each  person  ]i:ejeiif.  Tnis 
thanksgiving  was  called  pTJ  DDIQ,  the  blesaiuy 
of  the  nine  (Luke  xxii.  17).  He  then  l,!essed 
for  the  washing  of  hands,  anil  washed.  A  table 
was  next  bioughl  in  I'lirnished,  having  u])un  it 
hitti  r  hi'ihs,  unleavened  hread,  and  the  sauce 
c.illed  ^D'1^^  cliarusetk  (or  ladit^r  a  sort  of  wine 
or  fruit  cake  composed  of  r.iisins,  dates,  figs,  &c., 
stairijied  or  ;;)?e*A'ff/  together,  a  species  of  HViD, 
s  1  as  to  resemble  clay,  the  Ualihins  deeming  "it  a 
memorial  of  the  Jews  having  wi ought  therein), 
also  the  hoily  of  the  pasclia'  LuiiIj,  and  the  Uesh 
of  the  chayii/dh,  or  feast-olleiing,  which  is  for  the 
IJtii  day  of  jSisan  (I)eut.  xvi.  2).  Tlien  he  liegan 
to  hiess  God  who  cieati'd  X\w  Jruit  of  the  earth, 
taking  an  heih  and  lirst  dipping  il  in  the  sauce 
or  ]iaste,  eating  if,  with  all  who  lay  at  the  table 
around  him,  none  eating  less  than  the  size  of  an 
olive.  The  table  was  now  removed  I'rom  before 
him  only  who  made  the  decl.iatii  n  miH  hag- 
qctdah,  or  showing  f>irth  ( 1  Cor.  xi.  "iti)  of  their 
deiivsrauce  out  of  Egyjif,  as  commanded  iti 
Kxod.  xii.  17;  siii.  8.  Then  the  second  cup  of 
wine  was  filled,  and  the  son  or  other  young  jier- 
soii  asked,  accoiding  to  Exod.  xii.  2d,'  V\  hat 
mean  ye  by  this  service;'  He  vvlio  piesided 
would  then  respond,  accoiding  to  a  piesciihed 
foim  or  liturgy,  '  How  diBVrent  is  this  night  fiom 
all  other  nights!  For  all  other  nights  tve  wash 
but  once,  but  this  night  twice.  All  other  nights 
we  eat  leavened  bread,  or  unleavi-ned,  bt'.t  these 
nights  unferniented  only.  All  other  nights  we 
eat  (lesh.  roasted,  bake.l,  or  boiled,  but  this  niglit 
roasted  only.  All  other  nights  we  eat  of  any 
other  lieibs.  but  this  night  only  bitter  lieibs.  All 
either  nights  we  eat  ether  silting  or  lying,  but  this 
night  lying  only."  Then  the  fable  was  again 
placed  1)1  foie  him,  and  he  said.  •  This  Pass./ver 
which  we  eat  is  in  resjiecf  that  the  Lord  passed 
over  the  houses  of  our  fathers  in  Egy}it."  Then, 
holding  up  the  bittei  herbs,  he  wouhl  say,  '  I'hese 
bitter  heibs  that  we  eat  are  in  resperl  that  tie 
Egyptians  made  the  lives  of  our  ladieis  bitter  in 
Egypt.'  Then,  holding  up  the  unleavened  bread 
in  his  hand,  he  saith,  '  This  jnleavened  bread 
which  we  eat  is  in  respect  that  the  dough  of  our 
fathers  had  not  lime  to  be  leavened,  when  the 
Lonl  ajipeared  unto  them  and  redeemed  them 
out  of  the  hand  of  the  enemy  ;  and  they  bake«l 
nnleaveiiPtl  cakes  i.f  the  ilough  which  they  lir,aigiit 
out  of  Egypt'  (Exod.  xii.  o9)  Then  he  said, 
'  'Iherefoie  are  we  bound  to  confess,  to  juaise,  lo 
land,  to  glorify,  to  honour,  to  extol,  to  magnify, 
aii<l  to  asciibe  victory  to  Him  who  di<l  unto  our 
f.:thei8  and  unto  us  all  these  signs,  and  who 
brought  us  forth  from  servitude  to  fieedom,  fiom 
sonow  to  joy,  from  daikiie.ss  to  inirvellons  ligiit, 
and  we  say  before  Him,  lUdkluyah  !  &e.'  Psalms 
cxiii.  and  c.viv.  were  then  re|>eated.  Then  ti.ey 
blessed  the  Lord  who  had  redeemed  them  and 
their  iiithera  out  of  Egypt,  aud  preserved  them 
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■nto  liiat  llifriiT,  t.)  eat  unl'.'avcned  bread  and 
biuer  rifMfS.  'J  lie  sectnil  cii|)  of  wine,  alter  (lie 
ustiui  blessiiiir,  wastlien  diunk.  He  next  lilessed 
foi  tTie  wiisliiny  ol'  liaiids,  aiiil  washed  a  second 
tinie  (.liilin  xiii  ^J,  ■),  l"2).  Tlieii  he  fouk  two 
cakes,  anil  he  '  Ijiake'  one  of  them,  nsinj^  hoth 
h.inils,  anil  iimnoniicing  thn  ciiiHi'datiini  in  tliese 
w.:.d8,  '  lJle^>^'l  lie  Thon,  O  Loid  <nir  (i.d,  the 
Kin;;  ol'iliH  niiivtisc,  wh  ';iiiige»t  liiith  I'ooil  tint 
of  tlie  eaitli'   (I's.iiiii  civ.  11).     Tliis  was  calleil 

Dn?n  niD"l2,  //te  blrsning  of  the  bread;  and  he 
who  ]Mononnc,»d  tlie  hlesain;,'  J?^k*3n,  the  breaker 
(Luke  xxii.  19).  He  ti:en  distrilxited  a  i)iece  of 
the  hiead  to  eacii  person  around  him,  lilessing 
God  who  coinmaniled  to  eat  nnleavened  hreail 
and  l)itter  lierhs,  and  saying,  '  TJtis  is  tlie  hiead 
of  aill  clion  whi<:h  onr  fathers  did  eat  in  the  hind 
of  E,'V|it.'  [Tlii.>  form  ul's|ieech  was  lollowed  liy 
theSavioui  (I.iike  xxii.  19),  when  lie  gave  to  tlie 
bread  a  ne.v  leleienie,  raying,  '  7 'A  is  is  my  body,' 
»'.  e.  a  si(jii  of  it.]  Tlieii  all  ate,  sncli  of  them  as 
ciinse  d'ppliig  tiieir  |ioilioii  into  the  charoseth 
(John  xiii.  '2t)).  The  master  next  lilessed  God 
who  comm.iiiiied  the  eating  of  the  sacrilice,  and 
he  ate  of  the  Hesli  of  tlie  feast-ollering  :  then  he 
Llessfd  God  who  commanded  the  eating  of  the 
Passover,  and  he  ate  iif  the  'ivA\  of  the  lla^cllal 
lamb.  Afier  tliis  the  com;iaiu  sat  long  at  siipiier, 
each  person  eatuiganil  drinkin.^  as  much  a.'*  he 
reipiiretl,  religions  disci  uwe  being  generally  car- 
ried on  dining  the  meal.  Afierwauls  they  ate  of 
the  fle^h  of  ihe  Pass.'\er,  if  only  a  piece  the  size 
ufan  I. live,  but  tasted  no  other  fuoii  aflerwaids,  so 
that  it  might  be  the  end  of  their  supper,  and  the 
taste  of  it  leniain  in  the  monlli.  Alter  this,  he 
lifted  up  ills  hinds,  and  blessed  tlie  third  (^ip  of 
wine  Ml  the  n.^ual  furni,  and  the  wine  was  diunk, 
each  peis,)!!,  in  these  ceiemmiies,  lejxating  the 
words  of  the  master,  anil  folh/wing  his  e.\ani|i]e 
ill  eating  .iiid  di  Inking.  Tliis  cu])  was  )iro- 
perly  the  cup  nf  benediction,  HDI^n  D'3  (Matt. 
xxvi.  27  ;  I  Cor.  x.  16),  with  which  the  Savionr 
coniinended  the  mysteries  of  his  blood  to  his 
discijih-s.  After  this  third  cup  wasdiniik,  thanks- 
giving was  continued  for  the  food  of  which  they 
liad  p  iitaken,  f><r  the  deliverance  of  their  fathers 
from  Egyptian  seivilude,  for  the  covenant  of  cir- 
cumcisiv/ii,  aiid  for  the  law  given  to  Moses.  Hence 
the  propriety  ol  the  Siivionr  8ele<;ting  tliis  cup  as 
tlie  sign  of  'the  new  covenant  in  his  blood' 
(Luke  xxii.  20).  A  fouith  cup  was  then  lilled, 
the  ])raise  of  the  song  |  roiiounceil,  which  is,  '  All 
Vty  xcoi  ks  praise  thee,  O  Lord,  &<:.'  (Psalm 
cxlv.  lOj,  and  the  usual  blesbing  on  the  wine. 
Alter  the  fourth  cup  the  Jews  tasted  nothing  that 
light,  save  water,  unless  they  chose  to  (ill  a  lil'th 
cup,  for  v'lich  tiiey  must  say  the  (ircat  Ilallel 
^Ps.iini  '..xxy.vi.),  '  Confess  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  lie 
is  good,  for  his  incrcy  endureth  for  ever;  aiid 
other  hyniris.  Mo  f.urtli  cup  seems  to  have  been 
Urunk  by  our  Loid  or  his  disciples,  though  hymns 
were  sn  g  at  the  close  of  tiie  repiist  (Matt.  xxvi. 
30  ;  Mark  xiv.  26).— F.  R.  L. 

PASTURAGE.  In  the  first  period  of  their 
history  tiie  Hebiewsled  an  unsettled  pastoral  life, 
*ich  as  we  still  liod  among  many  Oriental  tribes. 
One  great  oliject  of  the  Mosaical  polity  was  to 
tum  them  from  this  condition  into  that  of  fixed 
culliv<Uui8  of  the  Koii.     Pasturage  was,  iiuwever^ 
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only  discoiiraireil  as  ixconditimi  .f  life  iinfii'tndlj 
to  settled  habits  ami  iiistitnlions,  anil  not  om  a 
jmr-fliil  conni'cted  with  agrivnltnre.  Hence,  al- 
tlioti;;li  in  later  limes  the  principal  attention  of 
the  Hebrews  was  given  to  iig'icnlliire,  llie  lending 
of  Hliec|)and  ca'tle  was  not  al  any  lime  iie^'lt-cled. 
The  oheplieids  who  move  about  with  then  lloclcs 
from  one  pasture-ground  tn  anoihe-,  aMuidiiig  to 
the  dem.iiiils  of  the  season,  thesta't  of  live  hriliage. 
and  the  supply  of  water,  ale  calltd  ninmuie^  —  tliat 
is,  not  nifiely  shepherds,  hut  irundcrin;/  shep- 
hcj-ds.  They  feed  llieir  Jlucks  on  the  '  cuiiimuns,' 
or  the  deserts  and  wilderiiessfs,  which  no  settled 
or  cultivating  jieop'e  have  ap])mpiialiil.  .\\. 
tiist.  no  p.isioral  tiilie  can  have  any  pailicnl.ir 
jjKijieity  ill  siicii  til'-'  ,.i  gionnil  in  ))ieleienre  to 
another  tribe;  lint,  in  the  end,  a  particular  tract 
becomes  appro|)riated  to  some  one  Inbr,  or  .>*ecl:iin 
ofatiibe,  ei'her  Iri.m  luiig  occni.alion.  or  !iom 
digging  «ells  theiein.  Accoiding  to  toe  ideas  of 
the  Kiust,  the  digging  of  a  well  is  so  meiit.rioud 
an  act,  that  he  who  perfoims  it  acqiiiies  a  [nopeity 
in  tl.e  wasti-lanils  aiouiid.  in  the  time  i>f  the 
])atriar(li-,  Palesnne  was  but  tliinly  ),eo|ih  d  by 
the  Canaanites,  and  oll'eied  m.iiiy  such  tracts  i.f 
nnajipiopriaied  giounds  lit  f .  r  pastniage.  In 
these  they  fed  their  flocks,  widioiit  estal)lisl:ing 
any  exclusive  claims  to  (he  s^oil,  until  they  ]iro- 
ceeded  to  dig  wells,  whicli.  being  considered  as  an 
act  of  appiojii 'atiiiii,  was  opposed  by  some  i,f  ihe 
inhabitants  ((jen.  xxi.  '25,  '26).  Alter  the  con- 
quest of  (Canaan,  those  Isiaelites  who  jn.ssissed 
large  Hocks  and  heids  sent  them  mit,  under  the 
caie  of  shepherds,  into  the  *  wihlernesses,  or  com- 
mons, of  tlie  east  aid  south,  wiiere  tlieie  are  rich 
and  juicy  ]i;istiirages  dining  the  inoi-t  seasons  of 
the  year  (1  Sam.  xvii.  "iS  ;  xxy.  4-15;  1  Ohron. 
xxvii.  29-31;  Isa.  Ixv.  1();  Jer.  1.  b9).  'Ihe 
nomads  occupy,  successively,  the  same  slaliuns 
in  the  de>eits  e\erv  yeiir.  In  summer,  when  the 
jilains  are  parched  with  iliought,  and  every  giicn 
lierb  is  dried  up,  they  proceed  noithwards,  or  into 
the  mountains,  <ir  to  the  banks  of  riveis;  and  i: 
winter  and  spring,  when  the  rains  have  re-cloti.eii 
the  plains  with  veidnie,  and  lilled  tiie  waler- 
courses,  they  letniti.  \\  hen  these  pastors  leinove, 
they  strike  their  tents,  pack  them  up,  and  convey 
them  (.11  camels  to  tlie  next  station.  Ncai^ly  all 
the  pastoral  u.sages  were  llie  same,  ancient. y,  as 
now.  The  sheep  were  constantly  kept  in  the 
0])en  air,  and  guarded  by  hiied  servant.^,  and  by 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  owners.  E\en  the 
daughters  of  emii-;,  or  chiefs,  did  not  disdain  to 
tend  the  she.  p  (Gen.  xxiv.  17-20  ;  xxix.9;  Kxod. 
ii.  10).  The  princi|  al  shepherd  was  ies()oiisible 
(or  the  sheej)  intmsted  to  Ins  caie,  and  if  any  were 
lost  he  had  to  make  thtm  good,  except  in  ceitain 
cases  ((ien.  xxxi.  o9  ;  Exod.  xxii.  12,  Amos  iii. 
12.)  Their  services  weie  olten  paid  by  a  ceit.iin 
pro[i"rtion  of  the  y.  liiig  ol  the  Uock  ,  (reii.  xxx. 
30).  On  the  more  tlaugeious  stati.ms,  to.vers 
were  erected,  from  which  the  approach  of  enemies 
might  be  discovered.  Tiiese  weie  called  ihe 
Towers  of  the  Flock  (Gen.  xxv.  21;  2  (Jhr.ai. 
xxvi.  10;  Micah  iv.  M.) 

PATARA  (riaTopa),  a  port  of  Lycia  in  Asia 
Minor,  where  Paul,  on  his  voyage  to  Jerusalem, 
changed  his  sliijj  for  one  iHiund  to  Plupnicla  (Acta 
xxi.  1,  2).  Patara  was  at  the  mouth  o*"  the  ilver 
XantUus,  and  had  a  faiiiuuii  temple  and  oracle  of 
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AiHillo  (Stialio,  xiv.  66r) ;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  v.  28  ; 
MeUi.  i.  IJ;    Herml.  i.   182). 

I'ATHliOS,  a  iitiir.f  ^'iven  to  Eify|it,  patticii- 
laily  Upiier  K^^ypt,   liy  tlie   pnijiliet  Kzi-kiel  (cli. 

XXix.    I  1  -.     XVK.    H)   [KoYi-'T]. 

PATMOS  (nar,uoy),  a  tocky  and  tiaie  island 
of  file  yKjjeau  Sea,  aluut  fiCteeri  miles  iti  cir 
cuiiifeieiice,  aiid  reckuriid  as  cine  of  tlie  Spi)rades 
(Pliii  //wC.  i\at.  'u\  ii;  StialHi,  x.  4^0 J.  On 
acciiiint  ut'  hi  slein  and  desdlate  cliaracter,  the 
island  was  used,  uinler  tlie  Ruinan  einpii-e,  as  a 
place  iiC  Ifiiiisliineiit,  wlilcli  acc^iiiiits  fov  the  exile 
ol'Jiiliri  thither  *  Cm  the  testimony  nf  Jesus'  (llev. 
i.  9)  [./(tiiNJ.  He  was  liere  fivoiiied  with  tliose 
visii»iis  wliich  are  cont.iiiied  in  tlie  Apocalypse, 
add  to  winch  the  ]m.iv:p  <nves  its  Sciiptnral  in- 
terest. Tlie  extern;il  aspect  tn  ;!ie  island,  as 
viewed    itom  tbe  sea.,  and   tiie  associ.itions  con- 


nected witli  it,  are  neatly  indicated  liy  'lie  Scot- 
tish Deputation  [\arr<ifive,  p.  -JiO): — '  We  saw 
the  pfaks  of  its  two  piiiiiiinent  hills,  Imt  out 
conise  did  not  lie  very  near  it.  Still  it  was  in- 
tensely interesting  to  get  even  a  glance  of  that 
iTiemorable  spot  wheie  the  lielo\ed  i^isciple  saw 
tlie  vi>ions  of  God  ;  the  sp.it,  too,  where  the 
Saviour  was  seen,  and  his  voice  heaul,  for  the 
last  time  till  lie  comes  again.  Joiin's  eye  ol'ten 
rested  on  the  inonniains  and  the  islands  among 
whicli  we  were  passing,  anil  on  the  shores  and 
waves  of  this  great  sea;  and  often,  after  the  vision 
was  [liisseil.  these  natural  featuies  of  his  place  of 
exile  W(jnld  rel'resii  his  spirit,  recalling  to  hii 
min  I  how  '  lie  stood  on  the  sand  of  the  sea'  (Re>. 
xiii.  Ij,  and  how  he  had  seen  that  'every  island 
fled  away,  and  the  mountains  were  not  fojutl' 
(Rev.  xvi.  29). 


448.    [Patmos.] 

On  approacliinEf  llie  island  tlie  coast  is  found  tlie  supply  of  their  own  vessels  and  others  whieh 
to  lie  high,  and  to  Consist  of  a  succession  of  capes,  often  put  in  at  the  great  harbour  for  pruvisiont* 
wliicW  form  so  many  ports,  some  of  which  aie  Tiie  ishmd  now  lieais  the  names  of  I'atino  and 
excellent.  The  only  one  in  use  is,  however,  a  Pal mosa,  and  the  inhabitants  do  not  exceeil  4000 
deep  bay,  sliel'eivd  by  high  Tnonnta'ns  on  every-  or  5' 01,  many  of  whom  are  emigrants  from  the 
side  but  one,  where  if  is  pidlected  by  a  projecting  neighbonritig  continent.  About  half  way  on 
cape.     The  town  alt,iche<i  to  this  port  is  situated     which,  whereon    the   town    is  buili,   is   slunvn  a 

natuial    grotto    in    the   rock-  where   St.  John  is 
supposed  to  have  seen   his   visions,  and  to   h:ir» 


upon  a  titgli  rocky  mountain,  rising  immediately 
from  tiie  sea;  and  this,  with  the  Scala  below 
i\[)on  t!*  sliote,  consisting  of  some  shops  and 
(i  iiisei!,  forms  the  only  inliabite<l  site  of  the  islantl. 
The  best  and  most  recent  account  of  tins  island  is 
th  it  of  S-lu(liert  in  his  Reise  nach  MuvgenlaHcl, 
iii.  42I-«12. 

Patmos  is  d;  firient  of  tree',  l)ut  abounds  in 
tl.iw^'iiiie  pi. lilts  and  shridis.  Walnuts  and  other 
fruit  trees  are   grown    in   tlie  orchards;    and   the 


written  tlie  Revelation.  In  and  around  it  is  a 
small  church,  connected  witli  which  is  a  school 
or  college,  where  the  ancient  (ireek  literature  is 
said  to  uc  well  taught  anil  understood.  On 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  conseiinenlly  in  tiie 
middle  of  the  t.iwii,  is  a  monastery,  which,  from 
its  sitnalion,  lias  a  very  majestic  a|ipeaiaiice. 
If  WHS  built  bv  Alexius   Conmenns,   and    in   the 


wiiie  ot'   I'a.'mos    is    the  strongest    and   liest  (la-  library    are    a    gieat    many    printed    liooks    and 

iriMireU    of    any    in    *!ie  Greek    islands.       Maiee  manuscripts.      The    latter    have    been    examined 

KiKl   iiarley  are  cultivated,  but  not  in  a  quantify  and  described   by  Dr.  Clarke   and  Professor  Car- 

•<iflicirnt  for  the  use  tf  the  iunabitant»,  and  for  li»le.     See  also  'lurner,  Jc-irnal  of  a  'i'owr,  iu. 
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98-101,  ai>il  SchuliPtt,  Iletse  ins  Morgenland,  iii. 
424-13i. 

PAVEMENT.     [Gaubatha.] 

PAVILION.      Tknt.] 

PAUL  (na.v\  ;;,  oii-iually  Soul  (^-INt;', 
"iavXas-  caked  for  ,  was  a  iiiitive  of  Tarsus,  a  cify 
ol'Cilicia  (Acts  xxii.  '^,  &c.),  and  was  of  Jewish 
descent,  of  the  tiihe  of  Henjaniiii  (Phil.  iii.  5). 
From  his  father  lie  inherited  the  ii_jiits  of  Koinan 
citizensiiip,  wliicii  had  jir^bahly  heen  earned  hy 
some  of  his  ancesti  y  tin()i,.jh  services  ien<lereil  to 
the  Ronuin  stale  ( Lard,  er,  U^urks.  i.  "22^.  ed. 
HfeS,  8vo;  Giolins.  ad  Act  xxii.  2R).  The  su(..- 
jiD.^ition  lliat  lie  enjoyed  them  in  viitue  of  lieing  a 
native  of  Tarsus  is  not  well  foinided  ;  for  tliou!,di 
tliat.  city  had  iieen  cieated  by  Augustus  an  vrbs 
libera  (Dhtn.  C'hiysost.  ii.  3tj,  ed.  Reiske  ;  Plin. 
Ifisf.  Nat.  V.  27),  it  does  not.  follow  from  this  thK.t 
all  ils  natives  enjoye.l  the  |iiivile;,'e  of  lloinan 
ci  i/.eiiship  ;  and  hesides,  from  Acts  xxi.  39,  com- 
pared with  xxii.  21,  '^7,  it  may  he  infened  thai, 
as  the  chief  captain  knew  Paul  to  be  a  native  of 
Tarsus  and  yet  was  not  aware  of  his  Roman 
citizenshi]),  the  hitler  of  these  was  not  necessarily 
as.50cialed  with  the  lormer.  From  his  receivitijj 
the  name  Saul  it  has  lieen  snp[)oseu  that  he  was 
the  iirst  horn  son  of  his  parents,  and  that  they  had 
li  n[i;  desired  and  often  asked  for  such  a  favour 
from  G(  -I ;  that  he  r's  n,;t  tlieir  only  child,  how- 
ever, appears  from  toe  tnention  made  (Acts  xxiii. 
Ifi)  uf  ins  'sister's  son.'  V^'hcther  Andronicus, 
Juiiiu,  and  Herodion.  whom  he  terms,  in  the 
F.pistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  7,  11).  cvyyet/tls  fJ.ov, 
were  of  the  n.imlier  of  his  blood  relations,  or  only 
lieloiiired  to  the  same  friiie  willi  him,  is  a  question 
iin  whicli  learned  men  have  taken  different  sides 
(comp.  Lardiur,  Works,  vi.  235;  Estius,  C'owtwt. 
in  lOc). 

At  that  time  Tarsus  was  the  rival  of  Alliens  and 
.\lexandria  as  a  place  of  le.irninjf  and  jihiloso- 
p'ii<:al  research  (Strabo.  xiv.  5  ;  but  to  wiiat 
extent  the  future  '  A  postle  of  the  Gentiles  "  enjoyed 
Ihe  advantage  of  its  schools  we  have  no  means  of 
jicciiralely  determining.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  show  I'ldm  his  writings  that  he  was  familiar 
witli  Greek  literature,  and  Dr.  Beiitley  has  not  lie- 
silal.ed  to  affirm  that  •  a-i  Moses  was  learned  in  all 
tiie  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,  so  it  is  manifest 
from  this  chapter  alone  (Acts  xxvii.),  if  nothing 
else  had  been  now  extant,  that  St.  Paul  was  a  gieat 
master  in  all  the  learning  of  the  (ireeks  "  {lioi/le 
Lectures.  Serm.  iii.  sub.  init.).  An  authority  like 
that  of  lientley  in  a  question  of  Greek  lileiatiue 
isn.it  tobelightly  set  aside;  yet  on  refening  to  the 
evidence  which  has  lieen  furnished  both  by  himself 
and  others  in  snpjiort  of  the  ojiinion  to  which  he 
has  lent  his  samtion,  it  will  not  be  found,  we 
rtiink,  such  as  to  justify  the  strong  and  decided 
lai;g'!age  he  hasemployed.  This  evidence  consists, 
(1)  of  a  few  sup])osed  references,  in  the  discourse 
alluded  to  iiy  l)r  Hentley.  to  certain  dogmas  of 
the  Greek  jihilosophers ;  but  even  sup)).ising  the 
.■\postle  to  ha\e  hud  these  in  his  eye.  it  will  not 
follow  that  he  must  lia\e  studied  the  writings  in 
winch  these  Hogmas  were  unfolded  and  def.  nded, 
because  he  tniglit  ha\  e  learned  enough  of  them  to 
guide  him  to  sucli  references,  as  by  tiie  supposition 
he  makes  in  tliat  discourse,  from  those  controver- 
•ial  eucoimters  with  'the  philosophers  of  the  Vj\>\- 
nvreans  aiid  oi  the  Stoics,'  which  we  are  toUl  he 
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had  in  Ihe  market-place  of  .-Vtliens,  previous '.oth* 
delivering  of  his  oration  on  the  .•\reopagu3  j  (i)  <it 
three  quotations  made  by  him  from  Ciieek  piiei*. 
one  iVom  the  Phenomena  (\er.  5)  of  his  couiitr?- 
man  Aratus  (Acts  xvii.  2S  ,  one  from  a  lost  ]iiuT 
of  Menander  (I  Cor.  xv.  33),  and  one  from  Eih- 
meiiides  (Tit.  i.  1'2),  all  of  which,  liowever,  bear 
the  general  character  of  gnomes  or  proveibs,  ami 
might  consequently  find  their  way  to  the  .A|)oslie 
merely  as  ])ait  of  the  curreni  coin  of  popular  con- 
versalion.  without  his  having  once  visited  the 
treasury  whence  lliey  were  originally  drawn  ;  ami 
(3)  of  certain  similarities  of  idea  and  expression 
between  some  passages  of  the  Aposlleaiid  s  ime 
that  are  found  in  classic  authors  (Florneg  Intro- 
duction, iv.  313);  but  none  of  which  are  of  such 
a  nature  as  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that 
the  coincidence  is  inoie  than  purely  accidental. 
It  must  be  allowed,  h(nve\er,  that  the  mere  cir- 
cumstance ol'  having  spent  his  early  years  in  such 
a  cily  as  Tarsus  could  not  but  exert  a  very  power- 
ful inlliience  on  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Paul, 
in  the  way  of  sharpening  his  faculties,  retining  his 
faste<,  and  enl.uging  the  circle  of  his  sympathies 
and  alVections.  '  If,  e\  en  to  the  meanest  citizen, 
as  Eichhorn  nmaiks,  'such  a  circumslaiice  af- 
fords—  unless  he  be  by  nature  utteily  unobservant 
—  much  inlbimation  whicli  otherwise  he  con  Id 
not  have  obtained,  and  in  consequence  oi'  ih's  a 
certain  activity  of  mind,  how  much  greater  may 
not  ils  ell'ect  l)e  su)i]iosed  to  have  been  on  a  gieal 
mind  like  that  of  Paul.  To  his  liiith  and  eaily 
residence  in  Tarsus  may  be  traced  theuibaiiity 
whicli  the  A])oslleat  no  time  laid  asiile,  and  of 
which  he  was  frequently  a  perfect  model,  many 
insinuating  turns  which  he  gives  to  his  epistles, 
and  a  more  skilful  use  of  the  G'reek  tongue  than 
a  Jew  born  and  educated  in  Palestine  could  well 
liave  altained'  ( Kinleit.  ins  N.  T.  iii.  5). 

But  whatever  uncertainty  may  hang  over  Ihe 
eaily  studies  of  the  Aju'stle  in  the  depaitment  of 
(Jieek  learning,  there  can  be  no  doulit  that,  being 
the  son  of  a  Pharisee,  a.nd  destined,  in  all  jnoba- 
bility,  from  his  infancy  to  ihe  pursuits  of  a  doctor 
of  Jewish  law,  he  wdiild  be  carefully  instrucled 
from  liis  earliest  years  in  the  elements  of  Rabbi- 
nical hire.  It  is  ]irobable  also  that  at  this  time 
he  acquired  his  skill  in  that  handicraft  trade  by 
which  in  later  years  he  frequently  supported  him- 
self (Acts  xvii.  3;  I  Cor.  iv.  12,  ^c.)  ;  for  it  was 
a  maxim  among  the  Jews,  that  '  he  who  does  not 
teach  his  son  a  trade,  tenches  him  to  steal.'  Tliis 
trade  isdesciibed  by  Luke  as  that  of  a  aKrivoirows, 
a  word  regarding  the  meaning  of  which  there  has 
been  no  small  dilVerence  of  opiiiHin.  Lnllier 
rhakes  it  '  carpet-maker ;'  Morus  (in  Act.  xviii. 
3)  and  others,  'maker  of  mats  or  mattresses;' 
Michaelis  {Einl.  ins  N.  T.  ^  2l(>j  and  Jlacoleiii 
( Einl  ills  A'.  T.  iii.  301 ),  '  looi-m.iker:  Clirvsos- 
tom  and  others,  'worker  iir  leather"  '  =  <tkvto- 
T((|Uoj);  \\k\)^  {Introd.  p.  505,  Fosdicl's  Trans.) 
and  Eichhorn  {Einl.  ins  N.  T.  iii.  8),  •  maker 'if 
tent-cloth  ;■  but  most  crit  cs  agree  with  our  trans- 
lators in  rendering  it  'tent-maker'  (comp.  Kv.i- 
noel,  Dindoif,  liosenmiiiler,  Glsiiausen,  m  loc  ; 
Winer,  liealworterb.  Art.  'Paulus;'  Schleusner, 
in  V'jc). 

At  the  proper  age  (supposed  to  be  after  he  was 
fointeen  years  old),  the  A])ostle  proceedea  'O 
Jerusalem,  to  ]irosecute  his  studies  i.i  the  leAmui^ 
of  the  Jews.     Here  lie   became  a  student  unJa 
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fcy«sp.ali«l,  a  .iis,.tigiii8!ie(l  teacher  of  the  law,  and 
*'»<»  i(  supposed  to  bu  tlie  persoi)  of  that  n.iine  who 
W  c*Iel)i<*tf(l  111  the  writings  of  tlie  Talniiidists  as 
»»ie  of  tlie  seven  leaclitvs  It)  whom  the  title  '  Rali- 
lian  '  was  given  (Liglitt'.ot.  Ilora;  Hebr.  in  Act. 
V.  \H;  Neaiiilei'.  Jpostol.  Zeitalter.  u.  s.  w.  s  Ql ; 
tjlho.  Lex.  RaLibmico  I'/ii/.s.v.  'Ka.\ihV).  Hesides 
acquaiiita  ce  witli  the  Jeivisli  law,  and  a  sincere 
conviction  of  tiie  sn|neine  excellence  ol"  Jnd.iism, 
Gamaliel  appens  to  have  possessed  a  singularly 
calm  anil  judicious  mind,  and  to  have  exercised 
a  freedom  of"  thonj^lrf  as  well  as  pursued  a  range 
•»t'  study  very  nnltke  what  was  common  am  )ng 
tiie  party  to  which  he  belonged  (Acts  v.  31 — 31); 
com]).  Neander,  loc.  cif.).  How  much  the  in- 
gtrnciions  and  the  example  ol'sncli  a  teacher  may 
have  iutineiiced  the  mind  of  Paul  in  a  direction 
favoural>le  t^i  the  coiiise  he  was  suhseipiently 
called  to  pursue,  it  is  easy  for  ns  to  imagine, 
though  fiom  the  absence  of  all  testiitiony  on  the 
sul)ject  it  is  not  competent  lor  us  to  affirm. 

We  n  iw  approacli  the  period  in  Paul's  history 
when  lie  liecomes  a  primment  figiue  on  the  pa^e 
of  the  sacred  historian,  and  when,  consequently, 
the  facts  of  his  life  can  he  more  conlidently  nar- 
rated. The  points  about  which  dilVeietnes  of 
opinion  ciiiefly  exist  relate  to  the  cliionoloj:y  of 
the  events  lecorded  concerning  him.  tJii  sucli 
questions  our  limited  space  forbids  us  to  enter,  and 
therefore,  contenting  ourselves  with  a  geneial  le- 
ference  to  the  aiticle  Acts  ov  thk  .\pAsti.i;.s,  in 
tills  work,  wheie  the  reader  will  lind  the  dates 
assigned  to  each  event  of  jjrominent  impoitancein 
the  Apostle's  Hie,  by  IJssher,  Pearson.  Micliaelis, 
Hug,  Haenlein,  (ireswell,  and  Anger,  respec- 
tively, we  shall  )n-o(eed  to  narrate  lirielly  the 
Apostle  s  history,  witliout  any  attempt  to  asier- 
tain  the  year  eiiiier  of  his  own  life  or  of  the 
Christian  era  when  eacli  event  occurretl. 

He  i.s  introduced  to  our  notice  liy  the  sacred 
liistorian  for  tlie  (iist  time  in  connectioti  with  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  in  which  transaction  he 
was,  if  not  an  assistant,  something  more  than  a 
mere  spectator.  He  is  described  as  at  this  time 
'a  yoiuig  man'  (^i'eavlas)\  but  this  term  was 
employed  with  so  much  latitude  by  the  Greeks, 
that  it  is  impossible  from  the  mere  use  of  it,  to 
determine  whether  the  |)arty  tx»  whom  it  was  ap- 
plied, was  under  thirty,  or  between  that  and  forty. 
The  piolialiility  is,  that  Paul  must  have  reached 
the  age  of  thirty  at  least;  lor.  otherwise,  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  wo'dd  have  shareil  the  counsels  of 
tlie  chief  pi iesfs,  or  been  intrusted  by  them  with 
the  entire  res|ionsibility  ofexecuting  their  designs 
against  the  followers  of  .Fesus,  as  we  know  was 
the  case  (Acts  xwi.  10.  12).  For  such  a  task 
he  showed  a  painful  aptitude,  and  discharg.tl  it 
with  a  zeal  which  spared  neither  age  nor  sex 
(Acts  viii.  1-3;  xwi.  10,  11).  But  whilst  thus, 
in  Ills  igniiiaiice  and  unbeliel,  he  was  seeking  to 
be  '  iiijiiiioiis '  to  the  cause  of  Clirist,  the  great 
Author  of  Christianity  was  about  to  make  iiiiii  a 
aistinguished  trophy  of  its  })ower,  and  one  of  the 
most  de\oled  and  successful  of  its  advocates. 
WiiiUt  jnurncy  iiig  to  Damascus,  with  a  cominis- 
»!on  (rom.llie  high  priest,  to  arrest  and  bring  l)ack 
AS  (irisoners  to  .lerusalem  the  Christians  who  li.id 
px"  ft|)ed  liiitlier  from  tlie  fury  of  their  jieisecnrors, 
ami  wiieii  he  had  almost  completeil  his  journey, 
je  wjis  s'lCuenly  aireijted  by  a  miraculous  vision 
•f  L  iiritr,  wbo  addreMing  hiui  from  heaven,  de- 
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maiided    the  reason  of  his    furious  »e«l,  i<i    Ui« 

remarkable  winds,  '  Saul,  Saul,  why  pcnieoa.«»i 
thou  meV  Struck  to  the  gronnd  by  the  suilden- 
ness  and  overwhelming  s])leii(lonr  of  the  vision, 
and  alile  only  to  ask  t)y  wlioni  it  was  he  was  thug 
addies^ed,  he  received  for  answer,  '  1  am  Jesns  oi 
Nazareth  whom  thou  peisecutest  ;  but  arise,  and 
go  into  the  city,  and  it  shall  be  told  thee  what  to 
do.'  This  command  the  confounded  and  now 
humble  zealot  immediately  ruse  to  obey,  but  as 
the  biilliancy  of  the  light  which  had  shone 
around  him  had  dazzled  him  to  blindness,  he  had 
to  be  led  into  the  city  by  ii's  attendants.  Heie 
he  remained  for  tliiee  days  and  nights  in  a  state 
of  deep  mental  coiillict  and  dijeclion,  tasting 
neither  meat  nor  drink,  until  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Ananias  ajipeared  at  the  command  of 
Christ  to  lelieve  his  ilistress,  and  to  admit  him 
into  the  Christian  fraternity  by  bajitizing  him 
into  the  name  of  the  Lord  (Acts  ix.  1-lS) 

Respecting  the  character  of  this  transaction 
different  opinions  ii:ive  lieen  entertained  ;  some 
regarding  the  whole  narrative  as  a  mere  myth  ; 
others  maintaining  that  the  events  may  be  ex- 
plained on  natural  ]irlr.ci)iles  (such  as  a  severe 
stoiiTi  of  thunder  and  lightning,  by  \vhi<i)  Saul 
was  blinded  and  terrified,  and  which  he,  'accord- 
ing to  the  faith  of  the  ancients,  viewed  as  an 
omen  wh  reby  he  was  wanieil  to  desist  from  tne 
j^erseciiting  design  with  which  he  had  com- 
menced his  journey  to  Damascus'  (Kichhorn, 
Eiiileit.  iii.  12);  whilst  others  regard  the  whole 
as  having  been  a  mere  vision  which  jjassed  iiefore 
'the  inner  consciousness'  of  Saul.  Such  snp- 
]iositioiis,  however,  are  ntteily  irveeonrilable  witii 
the  authenticity  of  the  Act.s  of  the  Apostles,  and 
with  the  references  to  this  period  of  his  life  by 
tVie  Apostle  himself  in  his  Epistles  (comp.  1  Cor. 
XV.  8;  ix.  1;  Gal.  i  1;  Neander,  Apostol. 
Zeitalter.  s.  Ill  If.;  Olshausen.  on  Acts  ix. 
1-19;  Lyttlefon's  Observations  on  the  Conver- 
sion and  Apostles/lip  of  St.  Paul). 

Immeiiiately  on  his  conversion  to  Christianity 
Saul  seems  to  have  gone  into  .Ardiia,  where  he 
remained  three  years  (Gal.  i.  11-17);  and  where 
he,  in  all  jirobahility,  was  cliielly  occupied.  Iiy 
meditation  and  study,  in  prepaii'ig  hunself  lor 
the  great  work  to  which  he  had  been  called. 
Here  also  we  may  venture  to  sujipose  he  received 
that  Gospel  which  afterwards  he  jireaclied  '  by 
revelation'  from  Christ  (Gal  i.  12).  Neander 
(/.  c.  s.  121)  and  Anger  {De  Tempp.  in  Actis 
App.  Ratione,  )>.  123)  have  endeavomed  to  show 
thai  Paul  weni  into  Arabia  to  ]ireach  tiie  Gospel ; 
l)ut  the  reasons  they  adduie  lia^  e  little  weight, 
(comp.  Olshausen.  on  Acts  ix.  liO-2)). 

Returning  from  Arabia  to  Damascus  the  A[)0stle 
commenced  his  piihlic  elfirts  in  the  service  of 
Christ,  liy  boldly  advocating  in  ihe  synagogues 
ot  the  Jews  the  claims  of  .lesiis  to  lie  venerated  as 
the  Son  of  God.  .\i  lirst  astonished,  the  .lews 
weie  afterwards  furiously  imensed  at  this  clung* 
in  the  oj-inions  and  con.inct  ofSaul,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  llieir  allemjits  ujion  his  liherty  and 
life,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  rseape  from 
Damascus.  This  he  elVected  with  dillicnlry  l)¥ 
the  aid  of  the  Christians,  some  of  whom  let  hiai 
down  in  a  basket  from  the  window  of  a  dwell- 
ing erected  upon  the  outer  wa'l  of  t(ie  city 
(Acts  ix.  21,  &c  ;  2  Cor.  xi.  3'^).  Alter  ttiU 
he  went  up  to  Jerusalem  (for  \\\t  Jirtt  linae  aft*! 
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bis  5on 'ergioii),  wlieie,  on  tii«?  leslimmiy  of  Bar- 
Dah  w,  lie  was  ackudwledyed  as  a  Cliiibti.in 
brother,  and  ailujittwl  hy  tiie  AjHislles  to  that 
place  iii  ti]<^ir  (VatcMiity  wliicli  liad   been  assigntd 

I  to  liim  by  Clnist.  Fi(Mn  Jeiusal«'m  lit  w;is  Sdnti 
drivfij  by  tbe  liostility  ol' the  Jews;  \vl:eti,  after 
visiting  CacsaivH,  he  went  to  his  native  (own 
Thisms,  where  lie  aiiode  several  y«us  (Acts  ix. 
26-30 j.  Fiom  this  retreat  he  was  siinimoiie.i  iiy 
Barnabas,  who,  liaviiig  been  appointed  by  tlie 
Apostles  at  Jerusalem  to  visit  the  clmrch  at 
Antiocli,  wheie  accessions  had  been  made  l«  the 
number  oC  ihe  (oriovvers  of  Jisns  Ironi  among  the 
Gentiles  as  well  as  the  .Ie.\s,  and  (incl.njj  the 
need  oC  counsel  and  co-ojieiation  in  his  uork, 
went  to  Tarsus  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Saul 
(Acts  xi.  '2"2-'25)  After  residing  and  labouring 
for  a  year  in  Antiocli,  these  two  distinguished 
servants  uf  Christ  were  sent  up  to  Jemsalcin  with 
certain  contributions  which  had  l<een  made 
among   the  Chiistians   at    Antioch,  on  behalf  of 

I  their  lirefbreii  in  Judea,  who  were  snfierin,'  from 
the  ellects  of  a  dearth  (Acts  xi.  27-;{() !.     This,  as 

'  commonly  received,  was  the  Apostle's  second 
visit  to  .(enisalem  alter  his  conversion. 

Having  disciiarged  this  commission  they  re- 
turned to  Antiocli,  accom]ianied  by  John  Mark, 
the  Me|ihew  of  Hainabas,  and  weie  .shoitly  after- 
wards despatched  by  that  ciiurch,  in  obe<lience  to 
an  injunction  from  heaven,  on  a  general  mis- 
iionary  tour.  In  the  course  of  this  tour,  duiing 
*lie  earlier  part  only  of  which  they  were  accom- 
panied by  Mark,  in  coiise<juence  tf  iiis  shrinking 
torn  *he  toils  and  dangers  of  the  jomney  and 
eturning  to  Jerusalem,  they  visited  Seleucia, 
Cyprus,  Perga  in  PtUtiphylia,  Antiocli  in  Pisidi.i, 
Iconunn,  Lystra  and  Derbe,  cities  of  Lycaimia 
(in  the  former  of  whicii  the  (ickle  populace, 
though  at  first  tliev  had  witri  diflicully  been  pre- 
vented from  otlering  them  divine  honours,  were 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  at  the  instigation 
ul'  the  Jews,  led  to  stone  the  Ajiostie  until  he  was 
leff  for  dead)  ;  and  then  tiiey  returned  by  way  of 
Attalia,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  by  sea  to  Antiocli, 
where  they  rehearsed  to  tiie  church  all  that  (iod 
had  done  liy  them  (Acts  xiii.-xiv.).  This  formed 
the  Apostle  s7?/'«(!  great  missionary  lour. 

In  the  narrative  of  this  journey,  given  by  Luke, 
the  histori.m,  without  assigning  any  reason  for  so 
<loing,  drops  the  name  Saul  and  adopts  that 
of  Paul,  in  designating  the  Apostle.  It  is  |iro- 
bable  from  this,  that  it  was  during  this  jouiney 
that  the  Apostles  change  of  name  actually  took 
place.  What  led  to  that  change  we  can  only 
conjecture;  and  of  conjectuies  on  this  point  tiiere 
lias  lieen  no  lack.  .Terome  and  Augiisline,  whom, 
among  recent  writers,  Olshausen  follows,  asciilie 
the  change  to  fiie  conversion  of  Sergius  Paulus, 
whose  name  tlie  A]ioslle  assumed  in  commemora- 
tion of  so  important  an  event.  C^lnysostom,  fol- 
lowed by  '['lieophy lact  and  Theodoret,  imputes  it 
to  the  Apostle's  <letermination  that,  as  Peter  had 
two  names,  he  would  no',  even  in  this  re.-pect, 
'  be  l)ehi4id  the  cliielesi  of  the  a])ostles.'  Nice- 
•[iWiiuii (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  37)  thinks  he  leceiveil  the 
name  as  a  sort  (if  nickname  IVcun  the  Romans,  on 
account  of  his  diminutive  statiue  ;  Paulus,  quasi 
Fusdlut.  Lightl'oot,  Hammond,  and  others,  sup- 
pose that  from  his  birth  the  Apostle  had  the  two 
BameK,  t^ie  one  in  virtue  of  his  Hebrew  descent, 
&e  uth«>t  'aH  virtiu  oi  his  Roman  citizenghip,  and 
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(liat  r.e  used  the  or  re  among  tfte  .Tews,  but  adopted 
the  otuer  when  he  came  to  laJmur  ciiielJv  amoni; 
Gentites.  Bnt  the  most  probable  op;nit)n  is  that 
of  liczo,  Grotius,  Dfuldiidge,  !\.<jirujvl,  &c.,  that 
as  the  Rimians  and  Ciixx'ks  vwei'e  in  t!«  haliit  «/ 
softening  the  Hebiew  Jiauies  t]i  pronunciation, 
and  acconimodaling  their  form  to  that  of  the 
Latin  or  (Tieek  (c.onip.  Jasi>n  for  Jcsns,  Silvaiiiia 
for  Silas,  P;)llio  for  Iliilel,  &c.),  they  substiluted 

I'auliis  for  ?1St^,  an<l   the  .A[K)stle   henceforward 

adopted  the  substituted  name  as  liis  usual  desig- 
nation. 

Not  long  after  Paul  and  Baiitaltas  had  returned 
to  Antiocli,  they  were  deputed  liy  the  chinch 
there  again  to  visit  .leiu.salem,  to  consuJi  the 
Ap  sties  and  elders  upon  the  quest  ion,  wiiich 
certain  members  of  the  churcli  at  Jerusalens  had 
r.ri.sed  in  that  at  Antioch,  whether  coiiveits  from 
heathenism  recjuired  to  Ije  circiinicised,  an<l  s« 
Income  Jews  befuie  they  could  besa\«(r;'  Tlw 
Apostle  on  this  occasion  visited  Jerusalem  for  the 
third  time  after  his  conversion;  and  alter  the 
question  had  been  settled  by  the  parties  in  that 
city  with  whom  the  power  to  «lo  so  lay,  he 
and  his  companion  returned  to  Antiocli.  .  .After 
restoring  )i<'ace  to  the  chtnch  tlieie  Paul  pro[i/ised 
to  Barnabas  toundeitake  another  in lssi(;naiy  tour, 
to  which  the  latter  coidiaily  assented;  but,  un- 
happily, on  the  very  eve  of  their  dejwiture,  a  con- 
tention arose  lietween  them,  in  consequence  of 
Barnabas  being  <leteimiiied  to  take  with  them  his 
nephew  John  Mai k,  and  Paul  being  equally  de- 
termined that  one.  who  had  on  a  former  occasion 
ingloriously  desened  them,  sii<nild  not  agaisi  be 
employed  in  the  woik.  Unable  to  come  to  an 
agreement  on  this  point  they  separated,  and  Paul, 
accompanied  by  Si 'as,  commmced  his  second 
missionary  journey,  in  the  cornse  of  which,  afler 
]iassing  through  Syiia  and  C'ilicia,  he  revisited 
Lystra  and  Deiiie.  At  the  former  of  these  places 
he  found  Timothy,  whom  he  associ;'*^ed  with 
Silas,  as  the  comjjanioii  of  his  fuither  travels,  after 
he  had  been  ordained  by  the  Apostle  and  the 
presbyleiy  of  Ihe  church  of  whicli  he  was  a 
member  (1  Tim.  iv.  IJ).  Paul  then  passed 
through  the  regions  of  Phrygia  and  Galiiiia.  and, 
avoidiirg  Asia  sfiicllj'  so  called,  ao<l  Hithyuia, 
he  c.me  with  his  companions  iry  way  of  Mysia 
to  Tr  us,  orr  the  borders  of  the  Helli  spont.  Hence 
they  crossed  to  Samothracia,  and  thence  to 
Nea|)olls,  and  so  to  Philippi,  whilher  lie  had 
been  summoned  in  a  vision  by  a  man  of  Mace- 
donia saving,  •  Come  over  and  help  us.'  Alter 
some  time  spent  in  tliis  city  they  passed  through 
Am[)liipolis  and  A[)ollonia,  cities  of  Macedonia, 
and  came  to  Thessalonica,  where,  though  tliey 
aljode  only  a  shoit  time,  they  jireached  the  Gospel 
with  no  small  success.  Dii\en  fiom  that  cilv 
'jy  the  malice  of  the  Jews,  they  came  by  night  to 
Berea,  ai. other  city  of  Macedonia,  where  at  first 
they  were  favourably  received  liy  the  .levv.s,  until 
a  party  frnm  Thessalonica,  which  had  followed 
them,  incited  the  Bereans  against  them.  Paul, 
as  esjrecially  obnoxious  to  the  Jews,  deemed  it 
prudent  to  leave  the  place,  and  accordingly  re- 
tired to  Athens,  where  he  lieternnned  to  await 
the  arrival  of  Silas  and  Timothy.  Whilst  resid- 
ing in  this  city,  and  obseiving  the  manners  and 
religious  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  his  spirit  waa 
•tirred  within  him,  when  he  grrw  how  entiiely  ther 
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(Fere  immereed  in  idolntry  ;  and  unaWe  fo  refrain, 
Iws  commenceil  in  tlie  syisaj^foi^ties  of  the  Jews,  and 
:ii  tiie  maikd-])!ace,  to  hold  discussions  with  all 
wiioin  he  encountered.  This  led  to  his  heiiiij 
taken  to  tlie  Areopagus,  wiieie,  snirounded  l)y 
j)eiliaps  the  sluewdest,' most  jjolislied,  nnost  acute, 
most  witty,  and  most  scoiiil'ul  asseinldai^e  tiiat 
ever  sunoiuided  a  pieacher  of  Ciiristianify,  lie, 
with  exijui^ite  tact  and  ability,  ex))osed  the  lolly 
of  llie'r  superstitions,  and  uiiroldeei  the  character 
snd  claims  of  the  livini;  and  true  God  For  the 
])ur!iose  of  more  elVecfnally  arresting  tiie  attention 
i)f  lii-i  audience,  lie  commenced  hy  referring  to  an 
ulf.n-  in  their  city,  on  which  he  had  read  tiie 
insciiption  ayyw~T(!j  deqS.  to  an  unknown  God; 
and,  applying  this  to  .Feliovah,  In-  ])ropo3ed  to 
ileclare  to  them  that  Deity,  whom  thus,  without 
Knowing  him  (a-yvooDi'Tes),  they  were  wo'shipjiing. 
Considevalile  difficulty  has  been  loniid  hy  many 
interpreters  to  reconcile  tiiis  with  tiie  fact,  that  no 
mriition  is  made  hy  tlie  classic  authors  of  any 
altar  in  Athens  liearing  this  iiiscri])tion,  whilst  we 
a;e  informed  by  Pausanias  (  Attic,  i.  4  ;  Elide. 
V.  14)  anil  Philoslratns  (17^.  Apollonii  Tijan., 
vi.  3),  that  there  were  several  altars  inscrilied 
i>.-yv(ji<noi%  Oeois,  in  the  ])lural  ;  and  diH'erent 
su|)))i)sitii)n3  iiave  been  n)ade  to  account  for  the 
Apostles  language  (Kniuoel,  in  Act.  xvii.  23). 
Kut.  why  should  we  nut  receive  the  Api/slle'sown 
testimony  on  this  subject  as  re[>oi  ted  by  tlie  in- 
sp  red  historian?  It  is  certain  that  no  one  is  in 
ciiciimstances  to  affirm  that  no  altar  existed 
in  Athens  bearing  sucli  an  inscription  at  the 
time  Paul  visited  that  city  ;  and  when,  there- 
fore, Paul,  publicly  addrehsing  the  Athenians, 
says  he  saw  such  an  altar,  why  should  we  hesi- 
tate for  a  moment  to  take  his  words  for  what  they 
literally  mean  i?  Besides,  there  is  nothing  in 
what  Pausanias  and  Philostratns  afliiin  that 
ajipears  iucompatilde  with  Paul's  as^eition.  It 
is  to  lie  observed  that  neither  of  them  says  there 
were  altars,  o)i  each  of  which  the  ins(;riptiiin  wiis 
ill  the  ])lnral  number,  liut  only  there  were  'altars 
of  goils  called  unknown"  {Pwfxol  decay  dyo/xa- 
^oixfvoov  ayvdiiiTt/fv);  so  that  for  aught  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  each  altar  might  bear 
the  inscription  which  Paul  says  he  saw  upon  one. 

On  being  rejoined  liy  Timothy  (1  Thess.  iii.  1  ), 
and  perhajis  also  by  Hllas  (comp.  CJieswell's 
[Hssp.rtatioiiSy  ii.  pn-Sl,  32),  the  A])ostIe  sent 
them  both  back  to  Macedonia,  and  went  alone  to 
\isit  Coiiiith,  wliitiier  they  soon  after  followed 
bini  (Acts  xviii.  :'>).  Heie  he  abode  for  a  year  anil 
a  li.ilf 'preaching  the  frospel,  and  supporting  liim- 
sell  by  his  trade  as  a  tent-maker,  in  wliieh  he  was 
j  lined  by  a  converted  Jew  oi' the  name  of  Aqnila, 
iilio,  with  lis  wife  Piiscilla,  had  been  expelled 
fioni  Rome  by  an  edict  of  the  emperor,  forliidding 
Jews  lo  remain  in  thai  city.  ])riven  from 
(.'orinth  by  the  eimiily  of  the  Jews,  lie,  along  with 
Aipiilaand  I'rissdlla,  iietuoU  iiimself  to  Knliesus, 
whence,  after  a  r  sidetice  of  only  a  few  tiays,  he 
went  up  !o  Jeinsalem,  being  commanded  liy  God 
fo  visit  that  city,  at  the  time  of  the  ap|)roaching 
pa^sover.  His  visit  txi  this  occasion  —  t\\e  foii-rth 
since  his  conversion — was  very  biief;  and  at  the 
close  ol'  it  he  «ent  down  to  Antiocli,  thereby  com- 
pleting his  second  great  apostolic  tour. 

At  Antiocli  he  abode  lor  some  time,  and  then, 
accom})anied,  as  is  supposed,  by  Titus,  he  com- 
■tunccd  another  extensive  tour,  in  the  r.uurse  ot 


wliicK,  af^er  J)a=;sing  tiirongh  Plirygia  and  6»> 
latia,  he  visi  ed  K])hesti».  The  jmjiotfivnce  <A 
this  city,  ill  relation  to  the  region  of  Hillier  Asi.-^ 
detei  mined  him  to  remain  in  it  for  a  considerable 
time;  and  he  accordingly  continued  preaching 
the  Gospel  there  for  three  years,  with  occasional 
lirief  periods  of  absence,  fot  the  purpose  of  visiting 
jilaces  in  the  vicinity.  With  such  success  were 
ins  elVorts  crowned,  that  the  gains  r>f  those  who 
were  interested  in  suppovting  the  vvor^hij)  of 
Diana,  the  tutelar  goddess  <■?'  l!ie  city.  Iiegan  to  be 
seriiiHsly  affected  :  ami  at  the  instigation  ofoneof 
these,  by  name  Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  who  had 
enjoyed  a  lucrative  traffic  by  the  ma:iiufacture  of 
what  a)ipear  to  have  been  niiniatnre  repres-'iifa- 
tions  of  the  famous  temple  of  Diana  (Vaoi/s  apyif 
povs  'ApTf/j,idof,  ciirn]).  Kninoel,  in  Act.  xix.  24; 
Neander,  /Iposi.  Zeit.  s.  350),  a  poyinlar  tumult 
was  excited  against  the  Af>ostie,  IVimi  the  fury  of 
which  he  was  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the 
sagacity  and  tact  of  the  town-clerk,  aided  by 
others  of  the  chief  men  of  the  place,  who  appear 
to  have  been  friendly  towards  Paul,  liy  this 
occiirience  the  Apostle's  removal  from  Ephesns, 
on  which,  however,  he  had  already  determined 
(Acts  xix.  21),  was  in  all  probability  expedited; 
and,  accordingly,  he  very  soon  after  the  tumult 
went  by  way  of  Tioas  to  Philippi,  where  he 
a])peai-s  to  ha\e  resideil  some  time,  and  from 
wliicl).  as  his  headquarters,  he  made  extensive 
excursiwis  into  the  siirronndiiig  districts,  pene- 
trating even  to  Illyvicum,  on  the  eastern  shove  of 
the  Adriatic  (Rom.  xy.  19).  From  Philijipi  he 
went  to  Corinth,  where  he  vesiiled  three  months, 
anil  then  returned  to  Philippi,  ha\  ing  been  frus- 
trated in  his  design  of  pi ciceediiig  through  Syria 
to  Jerusalem  by  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  .Sailing 
from  Philippi,  he  came  to  Tnias,  where  he  abode 
seven  days;  thence  he  journeyed  on  foot  to  Assos , 
thence  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  Miletus,  wheie  he 
had  an  alVeciing  interview  with  the  elders  of  the 
church  at  Kphesns  (Acts  xx.  17.  IV);  thence  h« 
Siuled  for  Syria,  and,  after  visitijig  several  inter- 
medi.ite  poits,  landed  at  Tyre;  and  thence,  afte» 
a  residence  of  seven  days,  he  travelled  by  way  o* 
Ptolemais  and  Csesareu  to  Jerusalem.  This  con 
stituted  his_^71;/i  visit  to  that  city  after  his  con 
version. 

On  his  arrival  at  .Teriisalem  he  had  the  moiti- 
fication  to  find  that,  whilst  the  malice  of  hi* 
enemies  the  Jews  was  unaliated,  the  minds  ft/ 
many  of  his  brother  Clni.-.tians  were  aliena'ed 
tVinn  him  on  account  of  what  they  deemetl  his  too 
lax  and  lilieral  notions  of  the  obligations  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual.  To  obviate  tliese  IVeli»gs  on  their 
))ait,  he.  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Apostle  James, 
joined  himself  to  four  jiersoiis  who  had  taken  on 
them  the  vows  of  a  Nazanle,  and  engaged  lo  pay 
the  cost  of  the  sacrifices  by  which  the  Mosaic 
ritual  required  that  such  should  lie  aiisolveil 
from  their  vows.  With  what  success  this  some- 
what questionable  act  id'  the  .-Viiostle  was  ailended, 
as  respects  the  minds  of  his  bretlnen,  we  are  iioi 
informed,  but  it  had  no  ellect  whatever  in  se- 
curing for  him  any  mitigation  of  the  hatred  witb 
which  he  was  regarded  by  the  unconverted  Jews; 
on  the  contrary,  his  appearance  in  the  tem])le  M 
much  exasjierated  them,  that,  before  his  vow  wa» 
accomjjlished,  they  seized  him,  ;ind  would  have 
jiut  him  to  death  had  not  Lysias,  the  commaiidei 
of  the  Romaic  cohort  in   the  axl_^uiiila|r  clradet. 
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broiigbt  scl .  iers  fo  liis  rescue.     Uiidei  llie  protec- 
liou  of  Lysiis.  ilie  Apostk-  addressed   the  angry 
nwl),  setting  fbrlii  tlie  main  <;iicunis(aiices  uf  liis 
Ide,  and  csjw'cially  liis  conveisioii  to  Clirislianity, 
and  liis  aj)[ioiiilnieiit   to   pteacli   tl»e  Gosjiel  to  tlie 
Gentiles.      IJjt  lo  tliis  point   they  heard    iiim    pa- 
tiently ;   hut  no  sooner  had  lie  insinuated  tliat  the 
Gentiles  w«e  viewed  hy  him    as   jilaced  on  a  [lar 
witii  the  Jews,   than   all   their  feelings  of  national 
Ijlgotiy  hiust  fo<th  in  a  tempest  of  e\«ciation  and 
fnry  against  the  Apostl«,    Lysias,  ignorant  of  what 
Pa»il  liad  lx>en  saying,  from  his  having  addressed 
the  people  in  Hehiew,  and   sns{>ecling  from  these 
veliemeu';    «lenionstrations   of   the    detestation    in 
which   he   was   held  hy  the  Jews   tiiat   something 
Cagrautly  vicious  must   Live   Ifeen  committed  hy 
liim,  gave  ordeis  tiiat  he  shouhi  he  examined,  and 
forced  i»y  scouri^jug  to  confess  his   ciime.      From 
this  iiKiigiiity  Paul  delivered  himself  hy  asserting 
i)i«  privileges   as  a  Ruinan   citizen,  whom  it  was 
not  lawful  to  hind  or  scourge.     Next  d:iy,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sanhediim,  he  enteied  into  a  de- 
fence of   his  cxiiiduct,    in    the   course  of  which, 
having  avo.veil  himself  a  lieliever   in   the  doctrine 
of  a  hiidiU'  resurieciion,  he  awakene<l  so  fierce  a 
controveisy  on   this  point  Ivetween   the  Phari-ees 
and    tlie  SathUicees   in   the   council,  that  Ly>:as, 
fearing  lie  might    lie   torn  to   jiieces   among  them, 
gave  orders  to  remove  him  into  the  f 'it.     From  a 
c.  nspiracy  into  which  aliove  foilyof  the  Jews  had 
enteretl  to  iissassinate  him  he  was  delivered  hy  the 
timely  iiiter|iosition  of   his    nejihew,  who,   having 
acquired  intelligence  of  the  ph. t,  intimated  it  (iist 
to  Paul,   and   then    to    Lysias.      Alarmed    at   the 
serious apjiearance  which  the  matter  was  assuming, 
Lysias  detertnined  to  seii<l  P.iul  (o  C^aes.ireii,  where 
Felix  tiie  procuratia-  was  residing,  and   to   leave 
tlie  aflair  to  liis  <lecision.     At  C'as.--are.i  Paul  anil 
bis  accusers  were  heard  hy  Felix  ;   hut  though  the 
Apostle's  defence  was  unanswerahle,    the   procu- 
rator, feart'ul  of  giving  the  Jews  ollenre,  declined 
Uronoiuicing  any  decision,  and  still  letaineil  Paid 
in  honils.     Some   time  after  he  was   again   sum- 
moned to  appeal-  hefore  Felix,  uiio,  along  with  his 
wile  Drusilla,  expressstl  a  desire  to  hear  liim  *  con- 
cerning tl^e  faith  in  Christ ;'  and  on  this  occasion 
file  taithl'ul    and   fearless   AjHistle  (iisco<nsed    so 
p)inteilly  laj  certain  branches  of  gooil   morals,  in 
which   the   parties   lie  was  addre-sing  weie  iioto- 
liously  tleficient,  that  Felix  treiiddeil,  and  hastily 
sent   him   from   his   presence.     Shortly  after   this 
Felix  was  succeeded  in  liis  government  hy  Porcnis 
Festus,  hefore  wliom  (he  Jews  again  hrought  their 
charges  against  Paul  ;  and  who,  when    the   cause 
came  to  l*e  heard,  showed  so  much  of  a  ilisjiosition 
to  favour   the  Jews,   that    the  Apostle  felt  himself 
constrained  fo  apjieai  (o  Casar.    To  giafify  King 
Agiippa  and  his  wife  Bernice,  who   had   ccime  (o 
Ca}saiea  to  visit  Festus,  ami  whose  ciniosity  was 
exciteil  hy  what    they  h.id   heard  of  Paul,  he  was 
again  called  l;eloie  the  governor   and   '  ]iermitted 
to  sjieak  for  himself.'      On  this  occasion   he   reca- 
pitulated  the  leailing  jmints  of  his  history,  and 
gave   such   an    account  of  his  views  and  <iesigns, 
that  a  deep  impiession  was  made  (in  the  mind  of 
Agrip]ja   favourahie    to   Christianity    and    to    the 
Apostle;  so  much  so  that,  hut  fnr  his  having  ap- 
pealed  to  Ca'sar,   it  is    pii)l>al)le   he  would    ha\e 
been  set  at  liheity.     His  cause,  however,  having 
by  that  a  ipeal  been  placed   in   the  hands  of  the 
tm-tvor,    t  wa«  necessiuy  tl:  4t  he  should  go  to 
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Rome,  and  thither  accordingly  Festus  gent  hiia. 
His  voyage  was  long  and  disastrous.  Iveaviiig 
Caesaiea  when  the  season  was  alieady  coiisideral  !y 
advanced,  (hev  coasted  along  Syria  as  firasSidon, 
and  then  crossed  to  Myra,  a  port  of  Lycia  ;  thence 
they  sailed  slowly  to  Cnidns;  and  thence,  in  fon- 
sequeiiceof  unf  ivonrahle  winds,  they  struck  across 
toCrete,  and  with  difficulty  reached  a  [Kiit  on  the 
southern  part  of  that  island  called  '  The  Fair 
Haven.'  near  the  town  of  Lusea.  There  Paul 
urged  the  centurion,  under  whoso  charge  he  and 
liis  fellow- prisoners  had  been  placed,  to  winter  : 
but  the  p'ace  not  being  very  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  weather  promising  favourably,  lhi» 
atlvice  was  not  f  illoweil,  and  they  again  set  sail, 
intending  to  leach  Phoeiiiie,  a  jiort  in  the  ?am« 
island,  and  there  to  winter.  Scarcely  had  they 
set  sail,  however,  when  a  tempest  arose,  at  the 
mercy  of  which  they  were  ilriven  U'l'  fourteen 
days  in  a  westerly  direction,  until  tlie\  weie  cast 
upon  the  coiist  of  Malta,  where  they  sulVeivd  shii»- 
wieck,  but  without  any  loss  of  life.  Hnspiiahly 
rt'ceived  by  the  natives,  thev  abode  there  thiee 
months,  iluring  which  time  Paul  had  a  (avonrahle 
op[)ortunity  of  ]iieaching  the  (ios|)el,  anil  of  shovv- 
iiig  the  power  with  which  he  was  endue<l  for  the 
aiitlienli<:ati(in  of  his  message  by  peitbrming  many 
tniiacles  fur  the  advantage  of  tlie  jieojile.  On  tiie 
approach  of  spring  they  availed  themselves  of  a 
ship  of  Alexandiia  which  had  winfeied  in  the 
island,  and  set  sail  for  .Syracuse,  where  they  le- 
inained  three  days  ;  thence  they  cros-sed  t<i  Rhe- 
gium,  in  Italy  ;  and  thence  toPnteoli,  from  which 
place  Paul  and  his  comj.anions  journeyed  to 
Rome.  Here  he  was  delivered  l.y  the  centiiriotj 
to  the  captain  of  the  guaril,  who  peiinitted  hint 
to  dwell  in  his  own  liireil  house  niKler  the  sur- 
veillance of  a  soldier.  And  thus  he  continued  lui 
two  years,  'receiving  all  that  came  to  him.  pleach- 
ing liie  kingdom  ol  Gild,  aiid  teaching  those  ihiliga 
which  concern  the  Loril  Je.-us  Chii,-.t,  vrilii  alt 
ciiihdence,  no  man  forbidding  him  ■  (.Aclsxxi.  17; 
xxviii.  ill). 

At  this  point  the  evangelist  abruptly  closes  hi* 
iiarrafive,  leaving  us  to  gle.m  our  infojmatio'.t 
regarding  the  subsequent  history  of  (he  Ajxistle 
from  less  ceitain  sources.  Tiailition  s'ruliislly 
afiiims  that  he  siiflered  niartyiilom  at  Home,  ami 
(hat  the  mam  er  ol  his  death  was  by  belieading 
(Tilleniont,  Memoircn,  i.  p.  324) ;  bu!^  wlneiher 
(his  (ook  place  at  the  close  of  the  impiisonment 
mentioned  by  Luke,  or  after  a  second  im|)iison- 
nient  inclined  .sub.seipient  to  an  inler\ening  period 
ol  fieedom  and  active  exertion  in  the  cause  oi 
Christianity,  has  been  much  iliscnsseil  liy  uiodein 
wi iters.  The  latter  hypothesis  lists  chiclly  on 
some  statements  in  Paids  secoml  Kpistle  to 
Timothy,  which  it  is  deemed  impissible  lo  lecon- 
cile  with  the  former  hypothesis.  Tlie  consideration 
of  tlie,se  lielongs  prnpeily  to  the  lileiaiy  hi.-loiy  oi 
that  F.pislle  [Second  Ki'is'd.e  t<i  Tjjiiritiv], 
and  we  shall  not  (hertfoie  inter  upon  ihtiii  l;eie. 
Suffice  it  to  remaik  (hat,  though  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  involved  in  much  obscurity,  tiie  piei^on- 
deiance  of  ev  itlence  seems  lo  1«  in  favour  of  ttig 
supposition  of  a  second  inq  risonment  of  liiC 
AjHistle.  The  (esdlrionies  of  si  tiie  of  the  lalei 
fathers  in  supii<iit  of  tlii.s  supposition  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  allowed  much  weight,  for  they  all  rest 
upon  Kusebius,  anil  he  rests  upon  a  nieie  'rumour' 
(hia  words  aie  \6yos  ex^h  i^i^t-  J^cckt.  iL  %l^ 
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and  u-on  tlie  A]>ostle"s  expressions  in  the  second 
Epistie  to  Tim  tliy.  Move  wei^iit  is  iliie  to  the 
testiriioiiy  of  C'leniens  Rotiianiis,  l)ecaose  of  liis 
proximity  in  time  to  the  A])ostle,  and  ol'  ins  lesi- 
tieiice  at  Rome;  but  all  I  he  informiifion  lie  fnr- 
nislies  lieaiing  or  this  question  is  that  Paul, 
'  after  havinir  ])!0{  laimed  the  Cios|H'l  both   in  tiie 

east  anil  in  tlie  west and  'aui^lit  righteons- 

»iess  to  tlie  whole  world,  and  li.ivinir  come  to  the 
liouiiilarv  ol'  liie  west  (rfpiua  Tvj?  Svaeics),  and 
having-  testified  l)erore  tlie  iiileis(iir  ha*  ingsnlVeied 
martvrdom  by  order  of  the  rulers,  fj.apTup7)aas 
eirJ  Tuu  riyovfiivtav).  thus  lei't  the  world  and  went 
to  llie  holy])lace'  (  Kp.  i.  ail  Cor.  c.  5j.  By  'the 
bonndary  of"  the  west  '  it  is  afHimed,  on  the  part 
of  the  advocates  of  a  second  imprisonment  of  tlie 
Apostle,  that  Clement  means  Spain,  or  jierhaps 
the  extreme  west  ])a:t  (d'  Sjiaiii  ;  and  as  I'anl 
never  visited  this  durinij  the  i)orfion  of  his  life  of 
which  we  have  reconl  in  the  New  Testament,  it 
is  infirivd  that  he  must  have  done  so  at  a  subse- 
quent period  ai'ter  being  liberated  from  ini])rison- 
meiit.  I?ut  this  is  not  very  coj^ent  reasoning;  lor 
it  is  still  open  to  question  whether  by  tJ>  T^p/xa 
Tijy  5vefoos  Clement  really  intended  to  designate 
Spaiuv  We  may  give  up  at  once  the  o])inion  of 
Hempen,  that  the  jdace  referred  to  is  lllyricnm, 
as  faiicifnl  and  untenable  :  iior  do  we  feel  in- 
clineil  to  contend  strenuously  for  Rome  as  the 
place  intend<'d,  though  this  is  not  altogether  im- 
jirobable  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  over  the 
suggestion  that  Ch'ment  means  nothing  more  t)y 
the  phrase  than  simply  the  western  part  of  the 
RoriKm  eni))ire,  without  intending  to  sjjecify  any 
r)Tie  i>lace  in  particular.  It  is  to  be  ob>erveil  that 
his  language  is,  through  the  wliole  sentence,  vague 
and  e^aj-gerateil,  as  when,  for  instance,  he  aiVirms 
that  Paul  •  had  taught  righteousness  to  the  whole 
world  ;'  and,  in  such  a  case,  it  is  attrilmting  too 
much  to  liis  assertion  to  insist  u|)on  understanding 
it  of  some  delinile  locality.  iJesides,  the  use  of 
i\6iifv  by  Clemi'Ut  would  seem  to  intiuiale  that  he 
was  liimself  residing  at  the  place  or  in  the  region 
which  was  present  to  his  unnd  while  writing  as 
the  termiinis  ad  qitein  of  the  Apostle's  jnnrney- 
ings  ;  and.  moreover,  if  by  the  succeeding  (dause 
we  undeistand  him  as  alluding  to  Panls  liaving 
wrrt'ered  martvrdom  by  order  of  the  emperor 
(wliich  is  the  rendeiiiig  usually  given  by  those  who 
adduce  the  ))assage  as  favouring  the  hypothesis  of 
a  second  imprisonment),  does  it  not  ap))ear  to 
f()ll(»w  that  the  Tf'pMo  rfjs  St'erews  was  tlie  place 
where  that  occurred':?  B.ith  these  snggnstions  are 
in  favour  of  Rome,  or  of  the  West  geneially.  as 
the  place  leferred  to  by  Clement;  and  adopting 
Oiis  iiiteipre^rttion  of  bis  w()rd3,  the  infercn'ial 
evidence  tliev  have  Iteen  snp])iised  to  yield  in 
favour  of  the  hypothesis  that  the  .Apo-tle  enjoyed 
■A  period  of  labour,  and  sulVered  a  secoml  imnri- 
soiuneiit  subsequent  to  that  mentioned  by  Luke, 
i;;  of  <'Oiirse  destroyed. 

If,  on  the  e\iilence  furnished  by  the  allusions 
in  the  Second  Kpistle  to  Timothy,  we  adopt  toe 
siippivsilion  :ib(ive  stated,  it  will  tiillo'.v  that  Paul, 
flnring  the  interval  between  his  first  and  secoml 
iniprisoTiments,  undertook  an  extensive  apostolic 
tour,  in  the  coinse  of  which  he  visited  his  foimer 
*cene»  of  laliour  in  Asia  and  Greece,  and  perhaps 
also  fulrdled  his  purpose  of  going  into  Spain  (Rom. 
XV.  'il-28).  He  iirnbibly  also  visited  Crete  and 
balmatia  fcomp.  Greswell  vol.  ii.  pp.  78- J 00). 


In  the  a|fOstle's  own  writings  one  or  two  innt- 
deiits  of  his  life  are  alluded  to  of  which  non<)tic« 
ii;i3  !;een  taken  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  hi» 
history,  in  conseijuence  ot  die  obscurity  in  which 
they  are  involved,  in  st)me  cases  as  to  the  time 
when  tliey  occurred,  and  in  others  as  to  the  naturs 
of  tiie  event  itself.  Iliese  are  his  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
meniioneil  Gal.  ii.  1  ;  his  rapture  into  the  third 
heavens  (2  Cor;  xii.  1-1);  the  thoiu  in  ilie  Hes.i 
with  which  be  was  altiicied  after  that  e\  eu. 
(ver.  7);  and  liis  fighting  with  wild  beasts  a» 
Ephesus,  n)entioiied  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32.  As  to  fh« 
first  of  these  it  does  not  reailDy  synchronize  witJ 
any  visit  of  the  apostle  to  Jerusalem  noticed 
by  Luke.  That  il  was  anteiior  to  the  visit  men- 
tioned in  Acts  XV.  is  ei'idenced  by  llie  entire  dis- 
crepancy of  the  two  narratives  (couip.  Tate's 
Coiiti/iwjiis  II is/or;/  oj"  St.  PauJ,  ]>.  141);  and 
tliul  it  was  the  same  as  the  visit  mentioned  in 
A<-ts  xi.  30,  is  rendered  doubtful  by  tlie  ciicnni- 
slance  that  on  the  »K'casi..n  refeireil  to  bv  the 
apostle,  Titus  accompaided  hiiu  anil  Barnabas  tj 
Jerusalem,  whereas  it  would  apjiear  from  the  nar- 
rative ol'  Luke  as  if  Paul  anil  Barnabas  vvere 
without  any  companion  whesi  they  went  np  with 
the  alms  for  the  |).ior  saints  (conip.  Acts  xi.  30, 
and  xii.  2.')).  We  are  strongly  inclinetl,  tliere- 
foie,  to  suppose  tLat  iluiing  the  inieival  whicn 
e!a]iseit  between  what  aie  commonly  reckoned  ai 
the  apnslle's  aeanid  and  third  visits  to  Jerusalem 
(an  inteival  of  about ^t^'  years),  a  shoil  visit  was 
])ud  by  him  and  B.irnal)as,  along  with  '1  Itns,  of 
a  ])rivate  natuie.  and  probably  with  a  view  of 
consulting  the  apostles  resident  at  Jeiusalem,  ag 
totlie))ioper  treatment  of  Gentile  convetts  (Gal. 
ii.  2-10). 

As  iesj)ects  the  ra])t«re  into  the  third  heavens, 
one  thing  apjiears  very  certain,  vii.,  that  those  are 
ndstaken  who  attcinjjt  to  idintil'y  this  with  the 
vision  on  the  mail  to  Daniascns  winch  led  to  tne 
a))oslles  conveisii.n.  The  design,  character,  and 
consequences  of  the  one  aie  so  dilleient  bom  those 
of  the  4it.ier,  tliat  it  is  siupi  ising  any  sliouUl  have 
imagined  the  two  events  weie  the  same*(NeaJiiler, 
Apiistol.  /.eifalter,  i.  115).  It  is  not  impioliable 
that  the  on-raffia  of  which  Paul  writes  to  the Corin- 
lliians  was  the  snme  rs  tlie  fKffraffts  refeneti  to  by 
him  in  tlie  recapitulation  of  the  events  of  his  life 
in  his  address  to  tlie  .lews  as  recorded  in  .Actsxxii. 
17.  When  in  an  ec-.t<isy  or  tr.mce  an  individual 
might  be  well  described  as  dpirayfis.  lor  all  out- 
ward perception  was  sus|iended,  and  the  wliole 
mind  was  wrajjt  in  contenijilation  of  the  objects 
presented  in  tlie  vision.  The  dale,  moreover, 
which  the  apostle  assigns  to  the  event,  mentionetl 
in'  the  Kpistle  to  li?e  Corinthians,  agrees  very 
closely  widi  that  of  the  event  mentioned  in  the 
Acts.  The  latter,  Paul  says,  occuried  wlien  he 
wa-i  in  Jeiusalem  fvir  the  fiist  lime  alter  his  coli- 
yersion  :  the  former,  he  says,  took  place  '  aho"at 
fourteen  years'  bel'oie  the  time  of  his  writing  the 
Second  Kiiistle  to  the  Coiiiithians.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  almost  all  the  chroiiologers,  a  space  of 
fniiileeii  years  intervened  between  the  a|>ostle3 
first  vi-il  to  Jerusalem  and  his  writing  that 
epistle:  so  that  it  is  highly  jirobable  tliat  thn 
vision  relerred  to  in  the  two  narratives  is  t''C  same. 

What  '  the  th.vn  in  the  llesli'  was  with  which 
the  apo-itle  was  lisiteil  after  his  visinn,  has  )irovec 
indeed  a  qiMStio  vcxata  to  interpietcrs  (Cf.  Poli 
SSynopa.  Cril.  in  loo.).     The  conclusion  t«>  ■'rV-eb 
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Neander  has  com(»  on  tliis  sulg'ect  appears  to  is 
much  tiie  nust  jiiiliclous.  '  We  must  reii;aid  it 
W  soinetliing  eiitiiely  personal,  alVettiiiif  liiiii  not 
as  an  apostle.  l)ut  as  Paul  ;  fliouijli,  in  the  alisetice 
of"  any  inl'mtnatioii  as  to  its  characteristics,  it 
wouKl  l)e  foolish  to  (leciiie  more  precisely  w/iaC 
it  was'  {Apostol.  Zeit.  i.  22SJ. 

Resj  ectiti^  tlie  apostle's  lighting  with  wild 
beasts  al  Epliesiis,  the  (jnestioii  is  whelher  this 
siiouhl  1)«  iiiiilerstood  literallij  of  an  actual  ex])o- 
sure  in  the  tlieatie  to  tiie  assault  of  savage  lieasts, 
ox  figurativehj  ofdaiii^ers  to  whicii  he  was  exposed 
from  the  attacks  of  savage  men.  It  is  no  ohjec- 
tion  tt)  the  liteial  inlerpri  tation  that  Luke  has  not 
noticed  any  such  event  in  his  narrative  ;  for  from 
Rom.  xvi.  4,  we  find  that  tiie  ajwsile  must  iiave 
encountered  many  deadly  jjeiils  at  Kphesus  of 
which  no  notice  is  taken  hy  Luke.  As  little 
force  is  there  in  the  oljection  that  Paul,  as  a 
Romaii  citizen,  could  not  legally  he  sulijecfed  to 
such  a  punishment;  for  however  his  privi'ieges  in 
lliis  re>j)ect  may  have  availed  him  on  some  occa- 
sions, we  know  that  they  did  not  on  all,  else  he 
would  not  have  endured  the  indignity  of  iiein.; 
scourged,  as  he  wan  ixf.  Philippi  (.Acts  x\i.  2<i), 
and.  according  to  his  own  tectimotiy,  olleii  besides 
(2  Cor.  xi.  2i.  25).  Tradition  is  in  favour  of  the 
literal  interpretation  (Nicephori  Hist.  Ecclcs. 
ii.  6.  25);  and  no  exegesis  of  the  whole  clause 
seem-:  he;fer  tlian  that  of  Theodoret :  Ka-ra  avdp-Ji- 
■Kivov  XoyKT/jLov  97i{ti<i:v  iytv6fi.-r\v  0opd,  aWa  irapa- 
tS^tos  eariidriy ;  foi  it  is  far  fiom  improlialile  liiat 
fhe  fuiious  mol)  might  have  raised  the  crv  'Ad 
leones'  against  the  apostle,  and  tiiat  some  unex- 
jjected  interposiliuti  had  saved  him  from  the  lear- 
ful  doom.  To  interpiet  lliis  statement  of  his  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  <if  Demetrius,  is  ahsurdly  to 
make  iiim  refer  to  an  event  whicli  tit  the  time  he 
was  writing  had  nut  occurred. 

On  the  writings  of  the  apostle  Paul,  see  the 
articles  in  this  wcjrk  under  tlie  titles  of  iiis  dif- 
feient  epistles. 

Pe&\sou,.  Annnles  PanUni,  4fo.  Lond.  1688, 
translated  hy  J.  M.  Williams,  12mo.  Cainhiidge, 
1S26:  J.  Laiige,  Conuneid.  Hist.  Hermeneiit. 
de  Vitfiet  EpUto/is  Ap.  Pau/i,ito.  Halsp,  1718; 
Macktnglit,  Translation  of  the  ApontoUcal  Epis- 
tles, vol.  vi.  8vo.,  vol.  iv.  4to. ;  Lardner,  Works, 
vol.  vi.  Svo.,  vol.  iii.  4to;  More,  Essay  on  St. 
Paul,  2  vols. ;  'fate,  Continuotts  Histori/  of  St. 
Paul  (prefixed  to  a  new  eilition  of  Paley's  lloree 
Pauliii<g),Hvo.  Lund.  1S40;  Sdnnilev,' Der  Ap. 
Pa:ilus,  \i  th.  Rvo.  Leip.  1830;  Ilemsen,  Der 
Ap.Pau(t(s,8\o.G6tt.  1830;  Tlroluck,  Ferwisc/ite 
Schrifteii,  hd.  ii.  (translated  in  the  Edinburgh 
Biblical  Cabinei,  vol.  xxviii.)  —  W.  L.  A. 

PK.-\.CUCK.  It  is  a  (juestion.  jierhajis,*  more 
of  geographical  and  historical  than  of  Bihlical 
interest  to  decide  whether  D''OnWK/.y^M  (1  Kings 
X.  22;  and  n^''Dir>  thukijim  (2  Chron.  ix.  2!) 
denote  jieacocks  strictly  so  called,  or  some  other 
«))ecies  ofajiimal  or  bird  ;  for  on  the  solution  of 
tlje  questiun  in  the  atMrinali\e  depends  the  real 
direction  of  Solomons  fleet;  (hat  is,  whether, 
after  pa  sing  the  straits  of  Bab  el-Mandet),  it 
proceeded  along  the  east  coas'  of  Africa  towards 
Sofala,  or  whether  it  turned  ea,stward,  ranging 
along  the  Arabian  and  Peiji.in  shores  to  the 
Peninsula  of  India,  and  jjerhaps  went  onwards  to 
P/cylon,  and  penetrated  to  the  great  .\usiralian, 
9revea  to  the  Spice  Islands.     Buchart,  unable  to 
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discover  a  Hebrew  root  in  Thukytm,  ntlher 
arbitrarily  proposes  a  transjiosition  of  letters  by 
which  he  converts  the  woid  into  Culhi/im,  de- 
noting, as  he  su I  poses,  ihe  country  of  the  Citthei, 
which,  in  an  extended  sense,  is  applied,  in  con- 
formity with  vaiiiius  writeis  of  antiquity,  to  Media 
and  Persia;  and  Gieek  audiorities  aie  cit^d  to 
show  ihat  jieacocks  abounded  in  Babylonia,  Sec 
This  mode  of  proceeding  to  determine  the  species 
and  the  native  country  of  the  bird  is  altogether 
inadmissilile,  since  Gieek  wiilers  speiik  of  l^t-rsiaii 
peacocks  at  a  mncli  later  ])eiiod  than  liie  age  of 
Solomon  ;  and  it  is  wA\  known  liiat  liiey  weie  suc- 
cessively cariied  westwaid  till  tliey  passed  fmm 
thetinek  islands  into  Kuioj-e,  and  tliat.  ;i.s  Juno's 
birds,  iiie  Romans  gradually  .spread  them  to  Gaid 
and  Spain,  wliere,  however,  they  were  not  coiiiinon 
initil  aftei  the  tenth  centiiiy.  But  even  if  pea- 
cocks had  lieen  numeious  in  Media  anil  norliiern 
Persia  al  llie  time  in  <piesti.  n,  how  were  ihey  to 
be  furnished  to  a  lleet  which  was  navigating 
the  Indian  Ocean,  many  degrees  lo  the  south  of 
the  coidtr  region  of  high  Asia?  and  as  for 
tlie  land  of  llie  Ciithei,  or  of  Cush,  when  it 
serves  their  purpose,  wi  iters  remi/ve  it  lo  Africa 
along  with  the  ndgialions  of  tiie  Cu>li:tes.  The 
Tlui/iijiiii  havelxen  piesumed  to  ileiive  their  aai- 
jiellation  fiom  an  exotic  word  implying  'tufied' 
or  •  cresteil,'  wlich,  though  true  of  the  peacock,  is 
not  so  olivious  a  character  as  that  afforded  l,v  its 
splendid  tail;  and  therefore  a  creste<l  [larrot  has 
been  supposed  to  be  meant.  Parrots,  though  majjy 
S|  ecles  are  iniiigetiuus  in  Africa,  do  not  api»ear 
on  the  monuments  of  Egy|it;  tliev  weie  un- 
known till  the  time  of  Alexander,  and  then  both 
Gieeks  and  Romans  weie  acipiainted  only  with 
species  liom  Ceylon,  dest.tute  ol  ciest.s,  such  as 
I'sutuciis  Alexaiidri  i  and  Ihe  Romans  Cora  long 
time  leceived  these  (/lily  liy  way  of  .llexanilriii, 
though  in  the  time  of  Plmy  otheis  i.ecame 
known.  Again,  the  pheasant  has  lieen  proiKtsed 
as  the  liird  intenUeU ;  but  I'/nis.  Coltiiicus, 
tlie  only  species  known  in  antiquity,  is  likewise 
williout  a  prominent  crest,  and  is  a  l.iid  of 
the  colder  regions  ol  the  ceotial  range  of  Asiatic 
mountains.  Following  a  line  of  latitude,  it  gra- 
liually  leached  wesiwaid  to  High  .^imenia  and 
Colchis,  wlieiice  it  was  first  br.  ught  to  Knrope  fiy 
(irtek  merchants,  who  frfqiieiiled  the  taiiv  empo- 
rium on  the  Phasis.  Tlie  centie  of  existence  of 
the  genus,  rich  in  splendid  spei  ies.  is  in  the  woot.y 
region  l)eneatn  the  snowy  jieaks  ol  the  Iliinalavas, 
reaching  also  eastwaid  to  noitlicrn  (Jinna,  where 
the  common  pheasant  is  alRiiuiant  but  not,  we 
believe,  any  where  naturally  in  a  low  latitude. 
Thus  it  ap|,ears  ihat  pheasants  weit  not  the  biids 
hiteiided  liy  the  Hebrew  TJiuhyim,  althougli  all 
versions  and  comments  agree  that  afler  ihe  Cvbi, 
or  apes  ( ]rroliably  Cerrop.i/icciis  Entclius.  one  of 
tlie  sacied  species  of  liiuiaj,  some  kind  of  lem.uk- 
able  bird  is  meant;  and  none  are  more  obviouslv 
entitled  to  the  application  of  the  name  than  ihe 
])eacock,  since  it  is  abundant  in  the  jtuigles  of 
India,  and  would  be  met  with  both  wild  and  do- 
mesticated. Iiy  navigators  to  the  coa-ts  from  Gam- 
boge to  Ceylon,  and  would  l.ettei  than  any  of  th>; 
otiiers  be.u  a  long  sea  voyage  in  ttie  crowdt-d  shijia 
of  antiquity.  Moreover,  we  fiiiU  it  still  deiwi- 
miiiated  Togci  in  the  Malaharic  dialects  of  tiie 
country,  wliich  may  be  the  source  of  'J'Uuki,  as 
well  as  of  the  Arabic  Tawas  and  Armenian  Tavi- 
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^Yitil  res^aul  U>  the  oi  jerti.^ii,  tliat  flie  Ion-  o<^l- 
iiit«d  ft-.'ithcrs  i)f  tlie   luinp.  ami  not    tluise  i.l    tlie 
,ail.  as   IS  .onimonlv  l>elieveil,  aie   the  i.io^t  coii- 
Mjioio.is  ohjretuflViea  Uy  this  i>uil,  it  Jnay  he  aii- 
Bweieil,  that  if  tlie  ua me  Toyei  Uv  ilie  o)ii!;iiial,  it 
ir.ay  not  refer  to  a  full,   or  may  exjiress  both  the 
erectile  featlieis  on  the  head  ol'  a  l>)r>l    and  tho^e 
aluut  the  mini,  or  tlie   tail:  and  that  those  of  the 
j,eaa.ck  Wave  al  all  thne^  l.een  w.u-ht  lo  lorni  arti- 
ficial  crests    Ihr    linman    o,  naments.     One   other 
point  rem.iins  to  l>e  eonsideied;  n.nnely.  whether 
the  lleet  weni  to  !lie  Ka^t,  or  [.locte.ied  soutliw.ird 
alon-  (he  AlVi.-.in  ^iu.reV    No  douht,  ha.l  the  n,a^ 
T»i'J=an  trade  -nided  the  Hebrews  in  the  Wsf  men- 
tioned d'.iecfion,  gold  and   apes  might  have  been 
<il.fainetl  on  iheea-t  coast  of  AlViea.  and  even  some 
kinds  o>'  spices  in  the  ]»(>Vs  of  Al)vsVinia  ;    lor  all 
that  region,  as  far  as  theSlvait  of  Madagascar,  was 
at  that  eailv  jieriod  in  a  state  of  cinnpAvalive  allln- 
-^CK  and  civilization.      But  in  that   ca^e  a  gieat 
(art  of  tlie  comniercial  jirodtice  would  have  been 
obtained  within   the  borders  of  llie  Red   Sea.   and 
l)eyond   the  Straits;   the  distance  lobe  traversed, 
therefore,  U'ing  l>nt  partially  alVecled  iiy  lliem  ,n- 
soons,  never  conld  Viave  required  a  j.eriod  of  tlnee 
years   for  its  accomplishment;    and  a  prolo>iged 
voyage  rotnid  ihe  Cape  to  tlie  Guinea  and  Gold 
Coast  is  an  assumption  so  wild, that  it   does  not 
merit  serious  consideration  ;   but  intentting  to]iro- 
cee<i  to  India,  the  fleet  had  to  reach  tlie  Sliaits  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  in  time  to  take  advantage  of  the 
western  monsoon  ;   Le  in   port,   perhaps   at  or  near 
lion)bay,  before  the  change;   and  after  tlie  storms 
accompanying  tliecliange,  it  had  to  proceed  ilui  n.g 
the  eastern'   monsi.on  under  the  lee  of  the  land  to 
Coodrainalli.  or  the  poit  of  Palesininridus  in  Ta- 
piobana,  on  the  east  coast  of  Ceylon  ;  thence  to  the 
Coroman.lel  shore,  jiei  haps  to  tlie  site  of  the  present 
ruins  of  Maluibalipuram;  while  the  return  voyage 
would  iigaln  occupy  oueyear  and  ahalf.   '1  he  ports 
of  India  and  Ceylon  could  luinish  gold,  i/recious 
stones,  easi em  spices,  and   even    Chinese   wares; 
for    the   last   fact    is    fully  established    by   disco- 
veries in   very  ancitiit   Egyptian   tombs.      Sdks, 
which  aie   liist  mentioned    in  Proverbs  xxxi.  '22, 
ri-,;ihi'not   have   come    from   Africa,  and    niany 
iiilicles  of  advanced   and   refined  social  life,  not 
the   jirodnce  of  Egypt,  conld  alone  have   been 
derived  Irom  India  [Oi'Hin]. 

Though  in  this  short  abstract  of  llie  argwments 
ies])ecling  the  direction  of  .Scdomons  fleet,  there 
rnav  lie  eirors,  none,  we  lielieve,  are  oi'  sufficient 
weight  to  impugn  the  general  conclusion,  which 
supports  the  usual  reiideiiiig  of  Tliukijim  by 
'peacocks;'  although  the  increase  of  species  in 
Ihe  west  does  not  apjiear  to  have  been  renuukahle 
till  some  ages  after  the  reign  of  the  gieat  Ilebie.v 
monarch,  when  tlie  bird  wasdedicated  to  Jnno,and 
reaied  at  lirst  in  her  temple  at  Samos.  'I  here  aie 
only  two  sjKcies  of  true  jieacocks,  vii.,  th.il  under 
consldeiatloii,  which  is  the  J'«yoc;-t4^a/«s  of  Linn.; 
and  another.  Pavo  Muticus,  more  recenily  ilis- 
c-'vered.  which  ditt'ers  in  some  particulars,  and  ori- 
ginally belongs!!.  Japanand  China.  Peacocks  bear 
the  cold  of  the  Himalayas:  they  lun  with  great 
gwiftness,  and  where  ihey  are,  seipents  do  not 
abound,  as  they  devour  the  young  with  great 
nviditv,  and,  it  is  said,  at»ack  with  spirit  even  the 
Cobra  di  Cat>?llo  when  giown  to  considerable  size, 
arresting  its  [  rogress  and  confusing  il  l)y  the  ra- 
ddity  and  va.ie'.y  of  their  evolutions  around  it, 
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till  exhausted  with  fatigue  it  is  struck  on  the  head 
and  diS|iatclied. 

A    detailed    descrii.tion  of  a   species  so   well         1 
known,  we  deem  superlluous. — C.  li.  S. 


PEARLS.     It  is  doubtful  that  iiearl.s  are  men- 
tioned  in  Ihe  Old  Testament.     The  word   ^"<Zii         " 
gabish.    rendered  '  pearl'   in  .!,)»>   xxviii.    IS.   ap- 
jiears    to   mean    crystal  ;    and    the   wind   D'r^D, 
peuinim,  which  our  version  translates  by  '  rnbies.' 
is  now  sup]X)sed  to  mean  coral  [Cokai,].      But  in 
the   New   Testament    the  j.ea.  Is  ( fjiapyap'tTTis)  nrn 
re|)eafedly   mentioned.      In    Matt.  xili.  45,  J(>,  a 
meirhant    (travelling    jeweller,    seeking    giHidly 
pearly  IJiids  one  ])earl    of  gve.it  price,   and  to    be 
able   to  purchase  it.  sells  all  that  he  lias— all  the 
jewels  lie  had   [reviously  secured.      In  1  Tiai.  ii. 
9,  and    Uev.  xvii.  4,  peails  aie  mentioned  as  the 
ornaments    of    females;     in    Rev.    xviii.    12-1(>, 
anrong   costly    mercliai>di/.e ;  and    Uev.   xxi.    12, 
the   twelve   gates  of  the  heavenly  .lerusaTem   are 
'twelve   jiearls.'     These   intimations  seem  to  in- 
dicate   that    pearls   were    in    more    common    nse 
among  the  Jews   after    than   before  the  caiitivity, 
while"lliey  evince  the  tsfiniation  in   which  they 
were  in  la'ler  limes  he'd  (Klin.  Hist.  ynt.  ix.  54  ; 
xii.    41  ;    .^lian,   Ait;,'t.    x.    13;    comp.    Uitler, 
hrdkumle.n.  161).      The   island(>fTyh>s  (Bah- 
rein) was  especially  renowned    for  iss  fishery   oi 
jjearls  (Plin.  vi.  32';  coinp.  Strabo,  xvr.  p.  7(i7  ; 
Athen.  iii.  ttiJ)  ;   the  Indian  ocean  was  also  known 
to  i.roduce  jiearls  (Airian,  Indicii,  n.  194  ;   Plin. 
ix.  51;  xxxiv.  48  ;  Strabo,  xv.  p.  717).     Heeitn 
feels  assuied  that   this   indication    must  be  under- 
stood toiefer  to  the   strait  l.etween  Tapn.baiia,(>r 
Cevlon,  and  the  southernmost   point  of  the  niaiir- 
laild  of'liidi.i.  Cape  Comorin,  whence  Europeans, 
even  at  present,  deriVe  their  jirincipal  suj-'plies  of 
fhe-e    costly    natural    productions.       This    writer 
adds,  '  Pearls  have  at  all  times  been  esteemed  one 
of  the    most   valuable    comm  .dities   of   the  East. 
'Il.eir  moilest  splendour  and  simple  beauty  appeal 
to  have  captivated  the  Oiienlals,  even  more  than 
the  dazzling  hrilliancv  of  the  diamond,  and  have 
made  the:ii  at   all    tin'ies    the   favomile  ornamenl 
of  despotic  ].rinces.      In  the  West,  the  j.assion  for 
this  elegant   Juxnry   was   at    its   height   alx.ut  fli« 
period   of  the   extinction  of  Roman  freedom,  and 
ihey    were  valued    in    Rome   an-l    Alexandria  a» 
h  ghly  as  precious  stones      In  Asia  this  taste  wa» 
„f  more   ancient    date,   and  may  be  traced   to   a 
period  anterior  to  the  Persian  dyn  isty  ;   iii>r  has  it 
ever  declined.      A  stiing  of  pearls  of  the   largest 
size  is  an  indispensable  j.art  of  the  decorations  of 
an  Eastern   monarch.      It   was   thus    that  Tippoo 
was  adorned  when  he  lell  before  the  gates  of  hi» 
capital;  and   it   is  thus   that  the  present  lulev  of 
the   Persians    is  usually  decorated  {Idem,   i.  2. 
224). 

PEG  AN  ON  (irnyavov).  The  wonl  rite  occurs 
only  in  Luke  xi  42.  '  iiut  woe  unto  you,  Phari- 
sees'  for  \e  tithe  mint  and  lue  and  all  manner  ol 
herbs,  and  pass  over  judgment,'  Kv.  lu  the  ].a- 
rallel  i.assage,  Malt,  xxiii.  2-5.  dill  (airoOov).,  traus. 
late.1  anise  in  the  Eugli-^h  Version,  is  me  tioned 
instead  of  rue.  Both  dill  and  lue  were  cultivated 
in  the  gardens  of  Eastern  countries  mi  ancient 
times  as  they  are  at  the  present  day.  Dioscondes 
describes  two  kinds,  Trijyafoi'  hpuvov  liuta  mon- 
tana,  and  irnyavov  kvtt(Vt6v,  liuta  hurtensiz. 
<■  Ex  horlensL  auteui  esui  naagis  idonea,  qua  juxta 
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toim  pi  tvenit."     I'liese  are  considered  hy  Ixitaiiists 
to  li.'  distinct  SI  ecie^,  and  aie  railed  respectively, 
;lie  liibt.   Ituta  /nontana,  wliicli  is  cnmnion  in  the 
ioulli  ol'  I'^uviipe  and  tlie  north  of  Africa  ;   tlie  otiier 
is  U'inally   called  Uiita  graveolens.  and  liy  some 
H.    hurtcnsis,    wliicli    is    I'onnd     in    llie^  sonlli    of 
Knrojie,  and  is  tlie  kind  ciniirionly  cultivated  in 
gardens.'     Hue   was  lii^idy  est  etned   as  a   medi- 
cine, even  as  early  ;is   the   time  oC  Hijjiiocraies. 
Pliny  says,  '  line   is  an  lierlie   as   ninlicinaide  as 
the  l)est.     Tiiat  of  llie  jjardeu  lialli  a  l)ri>ader  leai'e, 
and    Ijiaunclietli    moie   fiian    tiie    wild,    wliicii   is 
inoie  liotte,  vehement,   and    rit,'or(ins  in  all  opera- 
tion--;   also    that  is  it  sowed  nsirally  in  Felnuarie, 
when     the     weslertl     wind,    Favonius,     bl.Avelii. 
Certes  we  (ind,  that    in  old   lime  roe  was  in  some 
great     account,    and    es|)eciall    reckonini^    ai)o\e 
oilier  liearlis:   for  I  read  in  auncicnt  histories,  Tliat 
Cornelius  Ceiheu'us.  al  wiiit  lime  as  he  was  chosen 
Consul!    wit!)     Quintins    Flamiuins,     presently 
upon    the   said  election.   s;a\e  a    largesse  to  the 
people  of  new  wine,  aromatized  witii   rue.     The 
fig-tree  and  rue  are  in  a  great  league  and  amitie, 
insomuch  as  this  herh,  sow  and  set  it  wheie   you 
will,  in  no  place  (jrusperelh  lielter  than  under  that 
tree;    for   jil.uited    it   may  he  of  a  slip   in   s|)riiig' 
(Hollaiid"s  Pliny,  xix.  c.  viii.).     That  itwasem- 
ployed  as  an  ini^redient   in   diet,  aijd  as  a  cundi- 
ment,   is   almndantly   evident  from   Apicuis,    as 
noticed  by  Celsius,  and  is  not  more  extiaordinaiy 
than  the  I'-uulness  of  some  Eastern  nations  were 
of  assafcctida   as  a  seasoning   to    food.     Tliat  one 
kind  was    cultivated' liv   the  Israelites,  is  evident 
from  its  he'iig  mtiitioned  as  one  of  the  articles  of 
which  the  Piiarisees  paid  their  tithes,  though  they 
neglected  the  weightier  iriatters  of  the  law.      Ro- 
senmiiller  states  that  in  the  Talmud  {Tract  S/ie- 
bi'th,  cap.  ix.,  6  1)   the  rue  is   indeed   rneiilioned 
amongst    kitchen    herbs  {asparurpM  poitulaca:  et 
coriandro)  ;   hut,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  iheie  ex- 
pressly stated,  that    it  is  tithe  free,   it  heing  one  of 
those   herbs  which  are  not    cultivated  in  g.:rilens, 
according  to  the  general   mle  estahlisheti   in    the 
T.ilmud.'     Celsius  long  previously  observed  with 
ret'erfiK-eto   t!  lis  fact  :   'Cum   auiem  dicunt    ibi- 
dem, rutain  a  decimaiione  immunem  esse,  oslen- 
dmit,   quantum    recesseiint  a   ci.nsuelndine   ma- 
jorum,   quos  decimas   ex   ruta    separas^e,   ipsum 
alKrmat   os   veritatis'  {Ilierobot.  ii.  p    2');i)   — 

J.  F.  R. 

PKKAII  {Tp^,  open-eyed ;  Sept.  *«K€'e),  the 
ollicer  who  slew  Pekahiah  and  mounted  the  ihione 
in  his  stead  (b  c.  '-JSj,  becoming  the  eighteenth 
king  of  Israel.  He  reigned  t-ivenly  years.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life  (liut  not  before  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Ids  reign)  he  entered  into  a  league  wi'h 
Hezin,  king  of  Damascene-Syria,  against  Jiidah  ; 
and  the  success  which  alleniled  their  o[)erations 
imlnced  Ahaz  to  tender  to  Tiglafh-jiileser,  king  of 
Assyria,  his  homage  and  triijute,  as  the  price  of  his 
aid  and  protection.  The  result  was  that  the  kings 
ol  Syria  and  Israel  were  soon  obliged  to  abandon 
their  tiesigns  ag.iinst  Judah  in  order  to  attend  to 
their  own  domiriiuns.  ol  which  considerable  parts 
were  seize<l  and  retained  by  the  Assyiians.  Israel 
Install  tlie  ten  itory  east  of  the  Jordan,  anil  the  two 
and  a  half  tribes  wiiich  inhabited  it  were  sent  into 
exile.  These  disasters  seem  to  have  created  such 
popular  discontent  astogive  '!ie  sanction  of  jiublic 
opiuioa   to  tlie  conspiracy  lieaded  by  Uosheo,  iu 
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which  the  king  lost  his  life  (2  Kings  xv.  J5,  iq.; 
xvi.  5,  sq.;   Isa.  vii.;  viii.  l-'J;  xvii.  l-il). 

PEK.-VI-II.-^H  (PT'ni^E!,  Jehovah  has  opened  hit 
eyes;  Sept  $aiffo-ia?.*aK€ios).  son  and  successor 
of  Menahem,  king  of  Isiael.  who  began  to  reign 
in  B.C.  760.  He  patronizeil  and  supported  Mie 
idolatry  of  tlie  golden  calves;  and  after  an  un- 
distinguishe;l  ni-u  of  two  years.  Pekali,  one  <  ''Ids 
generals,  con.sji'ied  against  him,  anil  wit!i  the  aid 
of  .Argob  and  Arisli.  and  lifty  {■■'ileadiies^slew  him 
in  the  haiam  of  Ins  own  palacL-  (2  Kings  xv. 
22-2.5). 

PELKG,  son  of  Eber,  and  fomth  in  descent 
from  Shem.  His  name,  370,  means  division,  and  is 
said  to  have  lieen  given  him  '  because  in  h  s  days 
the  earth  was  divided  '  (Gen.  x.  2.')  ;  xi.  IG  ) :  con- 
cerning vihich  see  Nations.  Dispeusion  ui--. 

PELICAN.  riN'i?  kaath;  Syriac,  kaha  i 
Arabic  and  Talmuds,  /.J(/t  and  ki/t. 

The  name  kaath  is  supposed  to  lie  derived 
from  the  action  of  thiowing  ii))  food,  which  tl  e 
bird  really  elVects  when  discharging  the  content* 
of  the  bag  beneath  its  bill.  Hut  it  may  be  sug- 
gested, its  not  unlikely,  that  all  the  above  names 
are  imitative  of  the  voice  of  the  pelican,  whicti, 
altlioiigh  seldom  heard  in  captivity,  is  uttered 
frequently  at  the  ])eiiods  of  migration,  and  is 
compared  to  tlie  biaying  of  an  ass.  It  may  he 
likewise  that  this  characteristic  has  influenced 
several  translators  of  the  Helirew  text  in  subsri- 
lutiiig  on  some,  or  on  all  occasions,  wlieie  kaath 
occurs,  biltein  lor  ])elicaii,  but  «e  think  wilhiut 
sufli'ieni  reason  [Kri'Hou  ;  Eittkhn  |.  Kaath 
is  found  in  Lev.  xi.  18:  Dent.  xiv.  17;  Ps.  cii.G; 
Isa.  xxxiv.  11  ;  Zeph.  ii.  1-1. 

Pelicans  are  chielly  trojiical  birds,  equal  or 
superior  in  liulk  to  the  common  swan  :  they  have 
pov.eiful  wings;  Hy  at  a  great  elevation  ;  are  ]iar- 
tially  giegarious;  and  though  some  always  remain 
in  their  favourite  subsolar  regions,  most  of  them 
migrate  in  our  liemisphere  with  the  northern  spring, 
occiijiy  Syria,  the  lakes  and  ri.ers  of  temperatf 
Asia,  and   extend  westwaid    into   Eurojje   up  the 


Danube  iiita  Hungary,  anil  nortliward  to  sonie 
rivers  of  siiutherii  Russia.  They  likewise  frequent 
salt-wafer  marshes,  and  ti.e  shallows  of  harbours, 
but  seldom  alight  on  tlie  open  sea,  though  they 
are  said  to  dart  down  upon  lish  from  a  consider* 
able  height. 

The  i'ac«  uf  the  pelican  is  naked ;  Itie  bill  lon^ 
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broad,  and  flat,  is  terminated  by  a  strong  crnolsed 
and  critnsoti-Cdlouied  nail,  wiiich,  when  fisii  is 
pressed  out  of  tlie  ])oncli,  and  the  bird  is  at  rest, 
is  seen  rejjosing  upon  tlie  crop,  and  ihen  may  l>e 
fancied  to  repre-;erit  a>i  ensanguined  spot.  This 
ni;iy  liave  occasioned  tlie  fabidous  tale  wl.icli  repre- 
sents the  liird  as  wminiling  her  own  bared  breast  to 
revive  its  young  brood;  for  that  part  of  the  bag 
which  is  visible  then  appears  like  a  naked  breast, 
all  the  feathers  of  ihelKnly  lieing  while  orslijjhtly 
tiiifj;ed  with  rose  colour,  except  the  great  quills, 
which  are  black.  The  feet  have  all  the  toes 
united  bv  l>voad  inemliranes,  and  are  of  a  nearly 
orange  ccdour.  Pelicainis  ouocrotalits.  \hcs\)ec'\es 
here  noticed,  is  the  most  widely  sjnead  of  the 
g-enus,  being  sujiiiosed  to  lie  identical  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  in  India,  as  well  as  in  western 
Asi.i.  It  is  very  distinctly  represented  in  ancient 
Egyptian  paintings,  where  the  oirds  are  seen  in 
inimbers  congregated  among  reeds,  and  the  natives 
collecting  basketfuls  of  their  eggs.  They  still 
fre(pieiit  the  marshes  of  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  islands  of  the  river  hii;h  up  the  country,  and 
resort  to  the  lakes  of  Palestine,  excepting  the 
Dead  Sta.  With  regard  to  the  words  '  of  the 
wilderness  or  desert,"  often  added  to  the  pelican's 
name  in  consecpienceof  their  occurrence  in  Ps.  cii. 
(>,  there  is  not  snflicient  ground  to  infer  from  them 
any  peculiar  cap  diility  in  the  geiins  to  occupy  le- 
mote  solitudes  ;  tor  they  live  on  fish,  and  generally 
nestle  in  reedy  abodes;  and  man,  in  all  le- 
gions, etpially  disirous  to  possess  food,  water,  and 
verdure,  occupies  the  same  localities  for  the  same 
reasons.  We  think  the  Psalmist  refers  to  one 
isolated  by  circumstances  fnrm  the  usual  liamits 
of  these  birds,  and  casually  nestling  among  rocks, 
where  water,  and  consequently  food,  iiegins  to 
fail  in  tlie  dry  season,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
eastwartl  of  the  Jordan — such  a  supposition  ottering 
a.i  image  of  misery  and  desolation  forcibly  appli- 
cable to  the  context. — C.  H.  S. 

PELlTIIiTES.     [Chehethites  and  Peli- 

THITES.] 

PEN.     [Writing.] 

PENIEL  ('?S^:S,/ace  of  God;  Sept.  ElSos 
0€oi)),  or  Pknuki.,  a  place  beyond  the  .Tordaii, 
wiicrejacol)  wrestled  with  the  angel,  and  '  ca'led 
the  name  of  the  place  Peiiiel;  lor  I  have  seen 
God  face  to  face,  and  my  life  \^  preserved  '  ((Jen. 
xxxii.  30).  There  was  in  after-times  a  fortitied 
town  in  this  jilace,  the  inhaliitants  of  which  ex- 
posed themselves  to  the  resentment  of  Gideon, 
fir  refusing  succour  to  his  troops  when  jnirsuing 
the  Midi. mites  (Judg.  viii  8),  The  site  is  not 
known  ;  lint  it  must  have  been  at  some  point 
on  or  not  far  from  the  north  liank  of  the  Jabbok. 
Men  of  this  name  occur  in  I  Chron.  iv.  4  ;  viii. 
2.3. 

PENINNAII  (n3:3,  coral;  Sept.  ^evvdva), 
one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elkanah,  the  father  of 
Samuel  (1  Sam    i.  2). 

PENNY.      [Drachma;  Denarius.] 
PE\'r.\TKUCH    is    the    title    given    to    the 
five   books  of  iVIose-;.      The  Jews  usually  call    the 
Pentateuch    minrt,    i/ie    laio  ;    or,  more    Aillv, 

niinn  'cmn  r,i:'^r\.ihcjite-ff'i,snft)i€iaw. 

This  title  again  has  been  abbreviated  into  pi^'DH, 
fw  the  whole,  and  t;'Din,  for  a  single  book  of 
*•  I'tentafeijc'i.     In  (ireek  iu  usual  appellations 


are  5  vifxas,  and  -KiVTaTfvxos.  The  word  rfD^o* 
occurs  in  the  later  .-Vlexandrian  writers  in  th* 
signiHcation  of  vohimen  The  division  into  five 
books  is  alluded  to  in  the  works  of  Josephiis  and 
Philo.  It  seems  that  this  division  was  first  made 
by  the  Alexandrian  critics,  iu  Jewish  writer* 
are  found  statements  indicating  that  the  I\'nta- 
teuch  was  formerly  divided  into  seven  poitions 
(comj)  Jarchi,  ud  Proverb,  ix.  1;  (ii'jMe 'Breit- 
haiipt). 

In  the  .Tewisli  canon  the  Pentateuch  i«  kept 
somewhat  distinct  fiom  the  other  sacred  books  ot 
the  Old  I  estament,  because,  consideied  wiih  re- 
ference to  its  contents,  it  is  the  book  of  books  oj 
the  ancient  covenant.  It  is  tlie  basis  of  the  reli- 
gion o*'  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  the  whole 
theocr.itical  life.  The  term  law  characterizes  the 
princi])al  substance  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  its  real 
kernel  and  cent;al  point  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy,  the  historical  demonstration  ol 
that  jieculiar  communion  into  which  the  God  ot 
heaven  and  earth  entered  widi  one  chosen  ])eople, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Moses;  the  [ne- 
jiaration  for,  and  the  development  of,  tliat  com- 
munion ;  the  covenant  relation  of  Jehovah  and 
Israel,  from  its  first  lise  down  to  its  complete  ter- 
mination. In  considering  the  Pentateuch,  the  first 
question  wiiich  arises  is — Who  was  its  author? 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  hear  lirsf,  what  the 
book  itself  says  on  this  subject.  The  Pentateuch 
does  not  present  itself  as  an  anonymous  juodiic- 
tion.  It  is  manifestly  intended  and  destined  to 
be  a  public  muniment  for  the  whole  ]ieople,  and 
it  does  net  veil  its  origin  in  a  mysterious  ob- 
scurity ;  on  the  contrary  the  book  speaks  most 
clearly  on  this  subject. 

Accoiding  to  Exod.  xvii.  14,  Moses  was  com- 
manded by  God  to  write  the  victory  over  the 
Amalekites  in  the  book  (1DD3).  This  jiassage 
shows  that  the  account  to  be  inserteii  was  in- 
tended to  form  a  portion  of  a  more  extensive  work, 
with  which  the  reader  is  supposed  to  be  acquaint- 
ed. It  also  proves  that  Moses  at  an  early  iieriod 
of  his  public  career,  was  filled  with  the  idea  ol 
leaving  to  his  people  a  written  memorial  of  the 
Divine  guidance,  and  that  he  fully  understood 
the  close  and  necessary  connection  of  an  autiiori- 
tative  law  with  a  written  code,  or  pIDt-  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  surprising  that  the  observ- 
ation repeatedly  occurs,  that  Jloses  wrote  down 
the  account  of  certain  events  i  Exod.  xxiv.  4,  7  ; 
xxxiv.  27,  28;  Num.  xxxiii.  2).  Especially 
important  are  the  statements  in  Dent.  i.  5  ; 
xxviii.  5S.  In  Deut.  xxxi.  9,  24  (.'50)  the  whole 
woik  is  expressly  ascribed  to  M  ses  as  the  author, 
incdudiiiL:  the  jioem  in  Deut.  xxxii.  It  may  be 
made  a  question  whether  the  hand  ol'a  later  writer, 
who  finished  the  Pentateuch,  is  jieiceptible  from 
cli.  xxxi.  24  (comp.  xxxiii.  1,  anil  xxxiv.),  or 
whether  tlte  wor<ls  in  xxxi.  24  30  are  still  the 
words  of  i\Ioses.  In  the  former  case  we  have  two 
witnesses,  viz.  Moses  himself,  and  the  continuator 
of  the  Pentateuch  ;  in  the  latter  case,  which  seemg 
to  us  the  more  likely,  we  have  the  testimony  of 
Moses  alone. 

Modern  criticism  has  raised  many  objections 
against  these  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  rela- 
tive to  its  own  origin.  M.iny  critics  snpjiosp 
that  they  can  discover  in  the  Pentateuch  indicik^ 
tions  that  the  audior  intended  to  make  himself 
known   as  a  person  different  from  Muses.     Tb« 
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most  important  objection  is  the  following  :  that 
the  Pentateuch,  speaking  of  Moses,  always  uses 
the  thiul  ]]ersiin,  hestows  jivaise  n])on  liim,  anil 
uses  ciiiicerning  liini  ex])rcssions  of  respect.  The 
Pentateuch  even  exhibits  Mi.ses  quite  olyectively 
in  the  lilessiiig  lecnideil  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  4.  5. 

To  this  olijection  we  lejjly,  that  the  use  of  the 
third  |iers(in  proves  notiiing.  Tiie  later  Hebrew 
writers  also  speak  of  themselves  in  the  thini  iier- 
son.  \\\e  might  adduce  similar  instances  from 
the  classii-ai  authors,  as  Caesar,  Xenophon,  and 
otlieis.  The  use  i)(  thetiiird  ]iersou,  instead  of  tlie 
first,  [irevails  also  among  Oiiental  authors.  In 
aililiti(,n  til  this  we  should  observe,  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  book  itself  demands  the  use  of  tiie 
tiiird  [)erson,  in  refL'ience  to  Moses,  throughout 
the  Pentateuch.  Tliis  usage  entirely  corresponds 
with  th»  character  both  of  the  history  and  of  tlie 
law  coiilain-.nl  in  the  Pentateuch.  By  the  use  of 
the  word  I,  the  objective  character  of  this  iiistory 
woulil  iiave  lieen  destroyeti,  and  the  law  of  .leliovah 
wouhl  have  been  brought  down  to  the  sjjhereof 
hiunan  subjectivity  and  option.  If  we  consider 
that  tiie  Pentateuch  was  destined  to  be  a  book  of 
divine  revelation,  in  wiiicii  God  exhiliited  to  his 
peop'e  the  exem|ililication  of  his  jirovidential 
guidance,  we  cannot  expect  that  Closes,  liy  whom 
the  Lord  had  comminiicated  his  latest  levelalions, 
should  lie  spoken  of  otherwise  than  in  the  third  per- 
son. In  the  poetry  contained  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  4, 
Moses  speaks  in  tlie  name  of  tlie  people,  which  he 
personities  and  introduces  as  speaking.  The  ex- 
pressions in  Exod.  xi.  3,  and  Num.  xii.  3  and  7, 
belong  entirely  to  the  context  of  history,  and  to 
its  faithful  and  complete  relation;  consetpieiilly 
i*  is  by  no  means  vain  boasting  that  is  there  ex- 
pressed, but  admiration  of  the  divine  mercy  glori- 
fied in  the  people  of  God.  In  consiilering  these 
passages  we  must  also  bear  in  mind  tlie"far  greater 
number  of  otiier  passages  which  speak  of  the 
feelileness  and  the  sins  of  Moses. 

It  is  certain  that  the  author  of  the  Pentateuch 
asserts  himself  to  be  Moses.  The  question  then 
arises,  whether  it  is  possible  to  consider  this  asser- 
tion to  be  true — whether  Moses  can  be  admitted 
to  lie  the  author?  In  this  question  is  contained 
another,  viz.  \vliethir  tho  Pentateuch  forms  such  a 
continuoiH  whole  that  it  is  possible  to  ascribe  it 
to  one  author  ?  This  question  lias  lieen  ]irinci])ally 
discussed  in  modern  criticism.  In  various  man- 
ners it  has  been  tried  to  destroy  the  iniity  of  the 
Pentateuch,  and  to  resolve  its  constituent  jiarts 
into  a  number  of  documents  and  Iragnients  (comp. 
here  es|iecially  the  aiticle  Gknksis).  Eichhorn 
and  his  followers  assert  that  Gbnesis  only  is  com- 
posed of  several  ancient  documents.  Tliis  asseition 
is  still  reconcile.ible  with  the  Mosaical  origin  of 
the  Pentateuch.  But  ^'aler  and  others  allege  that 
the  whole  Pentateuch  is  coniposed  of  fragments; 
from  which  it  necessarily  follows  that  Mo-es  was 
not  the  autiior  of  the  whole.  Modern  critics  are, 
however,  by  no  means  luianimnus  in  their  opinions. 
The  latest  writer  on  this  subject,  Ewald,  in  his 
history  of  the  people  of  Israel  {Geschichtedes  Volkes 
Israel,  vol.  i.  Qotfingen,  1SI3),  asserts  that  there 
were  seven  dilVerent  authors  concerned  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch. On  the  other  hand,  the  internal  unity  of 
the  Pentateuch  has  been  demonstrated  in  many 
able  essays.  Tlie  attempts  at  division  are  es}*- 
cially  8up)iorted  by  an  appeal  to  the  prevailing  use 
of  th»>  dilVerent  names  of  God  in  various  por- 
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tions  of  the  work;  but  the  argument*  derived 
from  this  circumstance  \\\\v  been  fomul  insuffi- 
cient to  prove  that  the  Pent.iteudi  was  written  oj 
dilVerent  authois  (comp  again  the  aificles  Gk- 
m;sis,  ExdDls,  Lf.viticls,  Nunukks,  and  Deu- 

TKltONOMV). 

The  inquiry  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch is  intimately  connected  with  its  histo- 
uic.\i.  CH.in.^cTEu.  If  tiieie  are  in  the  Penta- 
teuch decided  confradiction.s,  or  dilVerent  con- 
tradictory statements  of  one  aiiil  the  same  fact, 
not  onlv  its  uni'v  but  also  its  historical  truth 
would  lie  negatived.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  work  is  to  lie  consiilered  as  written  by  Moses, 
the  whole  style  and  internal  veracity  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch must  coirespond  with  the  character  of 
Moses.  Considerate  critics,  who  are  not  under 
the  sway  of  dogmatic  iircjiidices,  find  that  the 
])assaL;es  whicli  are  pioiluced  in  oider  to  prove 
that  the  I'entateucli  was  wiitten  after  the  time  of 
Moses,  liy  no  means  suppoit  suih  a  conclusion, 
and  that  a  more  accurate  examination  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  separate  jxirtions  discovers  manv  ves- 
tiges demonstrating  that  the  work  originated  in 
the  age  if  Moses  (compare  here  again  the  articles 
on  the  separate  books). 

Ihe  gent-ral  arguments  fur  and  against  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Pentateuch,  which  are  here  still 
to  be  considered  separately,  are  the  following  : — 

The  historv  of  the  art  of  writing  anmn^'  the 
Hebrews  lias  often  been  a|i])ealiil  to  in  order  to 
ilisjiiove  the  authenticity  of  the  Pentateuch.  It 
is  true  that  in  our  days  no  critic  of  good  repute 
for  learning,  ventures  any  Ioniser  to  assert  that  the 
art  of  wiiting  was  invente<l  subserjuent  to  the 
IMo-^aical  age  (Ewald's  (lesrhic)ite  des  Volkes 
Israel,  p.  61,  sq.)  ;  but  it  is  questioned  whether 
the  Hebrews  were  acqu.iinted  with  that  ait.  Such 
a  doubt  jirocetds  fiom  eiroiieous  ideas  conceiiiing 
the  condition  of  tli's  jieojile,  and  concerning  the 
civilization  necessarily  imparted  to  them  in  Egypt. 
The  reality  of  this  civilization  is  ])roved  by  inilu- 
bitable  testimony.  It  is  said  that  a  wink  of  such 
extent  as  the  Pentateuch  w.is  beyond  the  means 
of  the  ]:rimitive  modes  of  wriiiiiL;  tieii  existing. 
But  various  testimonies,  not  merely  in  the  Penta- 
teuch itself,  but  also  derived  fiom  other  sources, 
from  the  period  immediately  subsequent  to  that  of 
Moses,  prove  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ait  of  writing 
was  widely  difVused  among  the  Helr.ews  (comp. 
Judu-es  viii.  14).  Ami  if  there  was  any  knowledge 
of  this  art,  its  ajiplication  would  entiiely  ihjiend 
ujion  the  particular  circumsfancts  of  a  given  pe- 
riod. Some  writers  seem  to  entertain  the  ojiinion 
that  the  materials  for  w  riting  were  yet,  in  the  days 
of- Moses,  too  clumsy  for  the  executi.in  of  larger 
woiks.  This  ojiinion  is  leluted  liy  the  fact,  that  the 
Hebrews  became  acquainted,  just  in  tlieMosaica) 
period,  with  the  use  of  very  good  materials  for 
writing,  such  as  ])apyriis.  bys.sus,  jiarcl.nient,  &c. 
(com]).  Herodotus,  v.  5S).  Theie  are,  indeed, 
mentioned  in  the  Pentateuch  some  more  solid 
materials  for  writing,  such  as  tables  of  stone 
(?^,xod.  xxiv.  12,  xxxi.  18,  xxxiv.  1,  &c.)  :  liut 
this  does  not  prove  that  in  those  days  nolhing  was 
wiitten  excejjt  u])on  stone.  Stone  was  employed, 
on  account  of  its  durability,  for  speciHc  purposes 

1  he  language  of  the  Pentateuch  has  also  been 
the  suliject  of  many  di.scii.ssions.  It  has  frequently 
been  urged  that  it  ditl'ers  less  from  that  of  the  latef 
booksof  the  Old  Testament  than  niiglit  have  hettx 
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sipecteil  if  tliis  work  proceedeti  from  Moses.  In 
this  ol)jectii)ii  tlie  chaiacleiistic  stability  of  the 
Oriental  laii^niages  has  been  overlooked.  The 
Oriental  laii;,nia;;es  are  not,  in  the  same  degree  as 
the  Occidental,  in  a  slate  of  development  and  con- 
stant clianire.  It  is  also  overlooked  that  the  Penta- 
leuch  itself,  by  its  lii^di  autliorily,  exerted  a  con- 
»tant  intliience  upon  the  whole  sulisecjuent  velig^i- 
ous  liforatnre  of  tlie  Helirevvs.  And  we  do  not 
know  any  other  lileraiure  of  the  ancient  Hebrews 
except  the  religious.  In  addition  to  this  we  nnist 
observe  that,  neveitheless,  the  style  of  the  Penta- 
teuch has  its  distiiictive  (eatnres  of  anticpiity. 

The  Pentateuch  contains  a  number  of  charac- 
teristic GitAMMATiCAi.  FoitMATioNs;  sucli  are, 
for   instance,   the  use  of  the   pronoun  XIH  as  a 

feminine  also,  the  form  7t\n  for  n?X ;  1303 ; 
the  forms  of  the  imperatives  in  Gen.  iv.  23,  Exod. 
ii.  20,  the  word  ~\]}2  as  a  feminine  for  myS- 

The  Pentateuch  contains  also  wouus  which  do 
not  occur  in  the  ullier  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
such  as  pO,  species  i  2^p,  to  curse,  for  2p3 ; 
ab'D,  lamb,  for  C'33  ;  l!^2'\  and  D'13"l  in  the  sig- 
nitication  ol\/;/'o/;e;Yi/. 

There    occur  also  characteristic   phrases,  as, 

their  shade  (D^V)  is  departed  from  them ; 
i.e.  the//  are  defenceless  (Num.  xiv.  9_) ;  he 
was  gathered  to  his  people,  VDJ? ;  the  agree- 
able odiinr,  'or  sweet  savour,  of  tlie  sacrilice, 
nn"'3n  nn  •,  to  cover  the  eye  of  the  earih, 
pXn  py  vl^^o'l-  ^-  &,  15;  Nmii.  xxii.  5,  11, 
&c.). 

Others  have  vainly  endeavoured  to  find  in  the 
Pentateuch,  and  esjjecially  in  Deuteronomy, 
vestiges  of  a  later  style.  The  instances  produced 
by  the  opponents  of  the  Mosaical  origin  of  the 
Pentateuch  do  not  stand  examination,  and  are, 
therefore,  unable  to  counterbalance  the  \vei;,dit  of 
argunent  deducible  from  the  antique  exjiressions 
in  the  Mosaical  writings. 

Lastly,  the  historical  contents  of  the  Pentateuch 
are  of  very  great  importance  in  our  present  inquiiy, 
because  they  constantly  bear  testimony  in  f.ivoin- 
of  it5  age  and  anthfuticity.  and  lead  to  the  lollow- 
ing  important  resu'.ts.  We  iind,  in  Liter  times, 
no  period  which  we  could  deem  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  Pentateuch  as  a  whole:  lor  this  rea- 
son, the  opponents  of  its  authenticity  are  obliged 
to  ascribe  the  dilferent  portions  of  the  work  to 
widely  dilTerent  periods.  If  we  allow  that  (he 
apostles  were  such  jiersons  as  they  assert  them- 
selves to  be,  we  must  admit  also  that  the  \ery 
frequent  apostolical  allusions  to  the  Pentateuch 
are  a  high  sanction  to  the  work  ;  and  we  cannot 
overlook  the  fact,  that  every  opinion  which,  wifii 
greater  or  less  decision,  tinds  in  the  Pentateuch 
a  work  of  fiaml,  enters  into  an  unavoidable  con- 
flict with  the  New  Testament  itself. 

In  the  remote  times  of  Jewish  and  Christian 
antiquity,  we  tind  no  vestiges  of  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Mo-^aical  books.  The  Gnostics, 
indeed,  opposed  the  Pentateuch,  but  attacked  it 
merely  on  accomit  of  their  4logmatical  opinions 
concerning  the  L  iw,  and  .(udaism  in  general; 
consequently  they  did  not  impugn  (he  auliienti- 
city,  but  meiely  the  divine  authority,  oi' the  Law. 
Heathen  authors  alone,  as  Celsus  anil  Jidiaii, 
repre8ente<l  the  consents  of  the  Pentateuch  as 
being  mytlndogical,  4nd  paralleled  them  with 
Pagan  mythuiogy. 
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In  the  middle  ages,  but  not  earlier,  we  6nd 
some  very  concealed  critical  doubts  i.i  the  worki 
of  some  Jews — as  Isiiac  Ben  .fasos,  who  livei 
in  the  eleventh  centin-y,  and  Alien  Ezra.  AllCT 
the  reformation,  it  was  si.nietin]es  attempted  to 
demonstrate  the  later  origin  (,f  the  Pentateuch. 
Such  attempts  were  made  by  .Spinoza,  Richard 
Simon,  Le  Clerc,  and  Van  Dale  ;  but  these  critics 
were  not  unanimous  in  their  results.  Against 
them  wrote  Heidegger  {^Exercitvtiones  Iliblicce, 
i.  24(5,  sq.)  ;  Witsius  (Miscellanea  Sacra,  i 
103,  sq.)  ;■  and  Carpzov  (^Introcluctio,  i.  3S,  sq.). 

]n  the  period  of  English,  French,  and  German 
deism,  (he  Pentateuch  was  attacked  rather  4)y 
jests  than  by  arguments.  Attacks  of  a  more 
scientiiic  iiatin-e  were  made  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  lint  these  weie  met  by  such 
critics  as  John  David  Micliaelis  and  l<}!chhorn, 
who  energetically  and  efl'eciually  defended  the 
genuineness  of  the  Pentateuch.  These  critics, 
however,  on  accoimt  of  then-  own  false  jiosition, 
did  as  much  harm  as  good  to  the  cause  of  the 
Pentateuch. 

A  new  e]ioch  of  criticism  commences  about 
the  year  180.5.  This  was  produced  by  ^"ater'3 
Commentary  and  De  Welte's  Beitrliye  znr  Ein- 
leitung  in  das  alte  Testament.  Vater  embodied 
all  the  arguments  which  had  been  adduced 
against  tlie  authenticity  of  the  Pentatencli,  and 
a])plied  to  (he  criticism  of  the  sacred  books  (he 
])riiiciples  which  Wolf  had  employed  with  re- 
feience  (<>  (he  Homeric  poems.  lie  ilivided  the 
Pentateuch  ^nto  fragments,  to  each  of  which  he 
assigned  its  own  period,  but  leferied  the  whole 
generally  to  (he  age  of  (he  Assyrian  or  Babylo- 
nian exile.  Since  the  days  of  Vater,  a  seiies  of 
the  most  ditVeient  hypotheses  has  been  jiioduced 
by  (ierman  clitics  aliout  the  age  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, and' (hat  of  its  consdtnent  sections.  No 
one  critic  seems  fully  (o  agree  wi(h  any  other; 
ami  fiequendy  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  opinions 
advanced  are  de.-titule  of  any  suie  foundation  — 
that  they  are  qui(e  arbidary,  and  produced  by 
merely  subjective  motives.  We  will  illustrate 
this  by  a  few  examples  relative  to  the  Pentateuch 
as  a  whole. 

Schumann  makes  Ezra  the  author  of  the  law. 
Accor.ling  to  A.  T.  Hartmann  the  sepaVate  por- 
ti(jiis  of  the  law  sprang  up  gradually,  some  of 
them  as  late  as  the  exile;  but  he  does  not  show 
by  what  circumstances  they  were  coTnbmed  into 
a  whide.  Accorciing  to  Dr.  Amnion,  the  Penta- 
teuch was  planned  by  Moses  ;  was  gradually 
continued  down  to  the  times  of  Solomon;  was 
entijely  forgotten  during  the  jieriod  of  idola(ry  ; 
was  rediscovered  under  (lie  reign  of  Josiali ;  and 
was  then  retouched,  and  edited  under  the  name  of 
Moses.  Von  Hohlen  urges  the  fact  mentioned  in 
(he  second  Bonk  of  Kings  (ch.  xxii.),  as  if  it 
were  explanatory  of  the  origin  of  Deutia'oiiony  ; 
but  he  considers  some  portions  to  be  of  a  much 
]a(er  origin.  He  a.<sei(s  (l.'a(  the  Pen(a(euch  was 
])ar(ly  wriKen  after  (he  exile,  (ha(  it  was  gradually 
develope<l,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  in  the 
age  of  t'hrist.  According  to  the  latest  statements 
of  De  Wetfe.  in  his  Einlcitiing  in  das  alte  Tes- 
tament, ^  1.57,  sq.,  (he  Ei.oniiM  portions  were 
written  in  the  age  of  Samuel  and  Saul,  (he  Jk- 
HOVAH  jiortioiis  nearly  about  (he  same  period,  but 
Deu(eronomy  much  later,  under  Josiali.  Kwald 
assigns  seven  authors  to  the  Pentateuch,  vtuo,  how- 
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sver,  wrote  in  very  dUlerent  periods.  The  first, 
tie  sii|)jios>es,  wiole  in  tlie  ilays  ot  Samson;  the 
secoijU  ill  llie  ifi^u  oi  Solomon  ;  the  ti.ird  in  tiie 
rt'i^'n  of  I'-lijah,  &c. 

The  crilical  doulits  respecting  the  autlienticity 
(if  the  Pentateuch  have  proiluced  in  nio.lein  tiiiits 
seveial  woiks  in  I'.efjiice  of  its  geiiuiiienes.i ;  sucli 
as  Karine's  JiibLschar  Unlcnuchuityen,  2  vols., 
1820;  ihe observations  by  Jaliii,  lloseiiinullei,  and 
Uleek  ;  Han.>e  s  UiUcrsuclilitiyen  uber  dot  i'cn- 
tateach,  2  vols.  ;  Heiigst.enbeig  s  Bmirur/e  zur 
EiidcUung,  vols.  2  ami  3 :  Hiiveniick's  Ein- 
le>:un(j  in  das  idle  'J'entd.'neiit,  vol.  1  ;  Dieulisler, 
Ucber  die  t.iiilivit  imd  Autlientie  der  Genesis  ; 
]\.'6ii\gs  Alt-tcstiunenlliche  btudien,  2d  number; 
Sack  s  ApuLijctik,  &;c. 

The  most  uiiporlant  commentaries  and  exege- 
tical  aids  for  the  ex[)lanati()n  of  the  wliole  Penfa- 
teuch,  and  its  ci;nstitueni  parts,  are  tiie  follow- 
ing;: —  >ilviiii  lioni'ierii  I'eutiiteuc/iiis  Cuininen- 
tiirio  IliuiinUtis,  ■(j:i.3;  jMaickii  Coniineiitarius 
ill  prcfctj'  <U6  qiiasdii/n  I'eiiiateuuhi  jjci^'tes^  1721 ; 
Clerici  L  'in'incntarius,  1710;  (ierljaidi  L'vtn- 
inciitarius  '.n  i lenesin,  lG\>\i ;  Mticeri  Coinnicn- 
tariiis  i/i  Genesiu,  Ijyjl;  Vater,  Coininentur 
liber  den  PenliUeuch,  1802,  sq.,  3  vols.;  Ro- . 
seniniilleri  Sc/iulia,  3d  ed.,  lS21,  S(j  :  Schu- 
mann, renliiteia/ias  Uebraice  ct  Gracce,  torn.  1, 
1621);  V'oii  lijhien,  Die  Genesis  'tibeisetzi  uiid 
erkliirt,  Konigsbeig,  1S2.3  ;  Tiele,  Das  erste 
Buck  Musis,  l^c,  1st  vol.,  1830;  Tuch,  Com^ 
>nentar  iiber  die  Genesis,  1838,  &c.  The  follow- 
ing ale  the  piincipal  Knglish  works  on  the  Penta- 
teuch : — AinswoMli,  Annotations  on  the  Five 
Books  of  Muses,  1699  ;  Ki.lder,  ('ontmenlart/ 
on  the  Five  Buuks  of  Muses,  1713;  Paiker, 
Bibliutheca  Bibiieii,  1720,  1735;  Jamieion,  Ci  i- 
tical  and  Practical  Fxpusitiun  uf  the  I'enta- 
tcuch,  17iS;  Uolierts.iu,  C'lavis  I'entateucld, 
1770;  Graves,  Lectures  on  tiie  I'entuteucii,  18 15. 

—  11.  A.  C.  H 
PENTECOST  (Ilej'TrjKoo'Tr)),  the  name  (signi- 
fying liftietlij  given  111  llie  New  Testament  to  the 
Feast  of  \^  eeKs,  or  of  Ingathering,  which  was 
celebrated  on  i\\^j!j'iielli  day  lioni  the  festival  of 
unlea\ened  lire.ul,  or  tiie  Passover  ;  or  seven 
weeks  from  the  lOlh  day  of  N  isan.  It  was  a 
festival  of  thanks  fir  tlie  liarvest,  and  coni- 
nieiiced  imiiieilialely  after  the  Passover  [Fks- 
TlVAi.s].  it  was  one  of  the  three  great  yearly 
I'estivals,  in  which  all  the  males  were  required  to 
uupt'ar  before  God  at  the  jiiace  of  bis  sanctuary. 
Josephus  states  that  in  his  time  gieat  numbers  of 
Jews  resorted  from  every  quaiter  to  Jerusalem  to 
keep  this  I'e^tival  [Ant.q.  viv.  13,  1;  xvii.  10,  2; 
De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  3,  1_).  Tliis  testiHiony  aliords 
inteiestiiig  corroln>ratioii  of  Acts  ii.  1,  h  11;  xx. 
IG  ;  1  Cor.  x\  i.  8,  in  wliicli  ihe  same  fact  ajipears. 
The  commencemeiit,of  the  Cliiislian  cliurcU  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost,  preceded  as  it  was  by  our 
Lords  ascell^ioIl,  atlaclied  a  peculiar' inlercat  to 
tins  season,  and  eventually  leil  to  its  being  set 
apart  for  the  commemoration  of  these  great  events. 
It  was  not,  however,  established  as  one  of  the 
great  festivals  until  the  fuuith  century.  Tlie  com- 
bination of  two  events  (the  Ascension  and 
the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost)  in  one  lestival 
liaa  a  parallel  in  the  original  Jewish  feast,  wliicli 
IS  lieid  to  have  included  the  feast  of  lirst-lrnils, 
ftiid  of  the  delivering  of  the  la.v  (Exod.  xxiii.  16; 
Lev    xxiii.  14-21  ;  Num.   xxviii.  20j.     indeetl, 
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this  festival  in  some  respects  bears  a  c^ose  analogy 
to  the  Jewish  line;  and  is  evidently  little  more 
than  a  moditication  of  it.  The  coin  ei  Is  of  that  dav, 
on  which  the  Holy  Giiost  descended,  were  tlie 
Jirst  fruits  of  the  Spirit.  Jeionie  {Ad  Tabiol, 
^  7)  elegantly  contra.>ls  this  with  the  giving  of 
tiie  law  Of)  Mount  Sinai  :  '  Utra(jne  facta  est 
quiiiquagessiiiio  liie.  a  Paschate;  illo,  in  Sina; 
hac,  in  Sion.  Ibi  teuBe  iimtu  cintremuit  nioiis  ; 
hie,  donius  apostolonim.  Ibi.  in'er  llamiiias  ig- 
llium  et  micilitia  fiiigiii:i,  turlui  ventoinm,  et 
iiagor  tonitruoium  ]]ersonuit  ;  liic,  cum  igne- 
amm  visione  lin:;uaiiim  sonitus  jiiu  iter  de  cado, 
tampiam  spiritus  \  eliemeiitis  adversit.  Ibi,  clangor 
buccinie,  legis  veiiia  ].erstiepuit  ;  hie,  tuba  evan- 
gelica  apostoloium  ore  iiitoiinll.'  This  festival 
liecame  oneof  the  three  liaptisnial  seasons  (TertuU. 
De  Bnptis.  c.  19;  Hieroii..  in  Zaeh.  xiv.  Sj  ;  and 
it  derives  its  name  of  V\  hitsunday,  or  white- 
Sunday,  from  so  many  being  clul  in  white  on 
this  the  day  of  tlieii  bapliaiii. 

1.  PEOR  ("liyS  ;  Sept.  ^oydip^,  a  mountain 
in  the  land  of  iMoab  (Num.  xxiii.  2"^).  Eiisebius 
jilaces  it  between  Livias  and  E.->bus,  over  against 
Jericho;  which  shows  tliat  it  was  not  supposed  to 
be  east  of  the  Dead  Sea.  as  usually  stal.d  (Ono- 
mast.  s.  v.  'Apa^tid  McoctyS).  It  has  not  in  modern 
times  been  recogniseil. 

2.  PEOR,  an  id.,1   [BAAi.-PKoit]. 

PERES  (D"l3,  in  our  versions  'ossifrage' 
Lev.  xi.  13;  Dent.  xiv.  12).  Allliongli  Neser 
is  unquestionably  llie  Helirew  name  of  tlie  eagle, 
a  genus  so  conspicuous,  and  to  lliis  moment  so 
common  in  Pale.^tuJe,  jirobably  possessed  more 
than  one  designatiim  in  tiie  national  dialects  of  tlie 
country,  ami  unuler  the  term  ossifrage  it  would 
indicate  the  great  sea  eagle.  But  Peres  is  by 
otiier  translafois  lel'eneil  to  a  hawk,  wiiicli  they 
ilenominale  Accipitcr,  altli  ugh  bel'ore  scientific 
ornithology  had  dtlined  it  to  niaik  a  ])aiticiilar 
species,  it  had,  as  in  antiquity,  been  generalized 
and  understood  to  mean  any  predaceous  bird, 
j^'^lian  notices  Accipitres  equal  in  size  to  eagles, 
and  these  included  both  the  ospiay  and  ossifrage. 
\in\  these  names  have  receive.l  specific  defemii- 
nalh.ns  only  since  oiliilhologi.^ts  have  more  strictly 
distinguished  genera  and  species  ;  for  originally 
they  were  i.lentical  ;  our  os]iray  lieing  derived 
from  the  l"'r  nch  (hfrai,  which  is  itself  a  mere 
euphonious  pronunciation  oi' ossifrage,  introdiuiHl 
during  the  polishing  of  (nillo-Frankish  into  the 
modern  idiom.  Their  scieiililic  application,  how- 
ever, has  been  refeired  to  two  biids  ;  osjirey  being 
Xhn  Pandion  Haliaetiis,  '  the  lii-hing  hawk,'  and 
ossifrage  the  Aquilu  Ossifraya  of  Hrissoii,  or  •  great 
sea  eagle"  of  Pennant;  authois  having  even  jire- 
tendeil  that  fragments  of  bones  have  bten  found  in 
the  stomach  of  the  last  mentiolied.  If  this  fact  were 
proved,  it  would  justify  the  deiiominalii)ii  ol' ossi- 
fiage,  or  '  bone-laeaker  ;'  but  the  disj  ensalion  of 
faculties  in  nature  always  indicates  a  ])urpose, 
which  in  the  case  of  ihe  Pandion,  living  as  it  does 
exclusively  upon  fish,  appear.-*  inapjilicable;  for 
tiieirs  are  not  the  bones  unileistood  by  the  name, 
and  such  as  the  bird  accidentally  swallows  are 
small  and  without  nutriment.  With  regard  to  the 
sea  eagle,  which  subsists  mostly  on  the  same  diet, 
or  on  can  ion,  and  only  by  chance  on  biids,  whose 
bones  in  all  genera  are  very  haul,  destitute  of  mar- 
row, and  like'vise  without  nutritious  matter,  tht 
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CMC  i«  nearly  the  same.  Finally,  liieakiiiir  the 
bones  must  beeilected  liy  ihe  tieak,  wliicli  is  stron;^ 
indeed,  Imt  only  fomi;}*!  to  strike,  tear,  or  liold,  ocit 
to  masticate;  -ind  it'llie  iKines  are  hrnkeii  for  that 
purpose,  where  are  they  to  be  Ibiiiid?  in  the  crop, 
the  succentoiial  ventricle,  or  in  the  •,My./,ardT — 
organs  in  l)irds  oC  ]irey  Car  iVom  vi^jorous,  or  so 
well  (lelined  as  tliey  are  in  other  orders  oC  the 
class,  ])aiticularl y  in  Gallinaceae.  Tims,  iheie  is  in 
nature  no  such  bird  as  one  that  l>ieaks  the  hemes  of 
warnri-i)loo<leil  animals  in  order  to  swallow  them; 
consequently,  no  identitication  can  Ue  made  with 
any  of  the  sea  eagles,  liut  when  we  place  tutje- 
ther  Peres,  a  name  derivetl  from  a  lout  ileiuitino; 
*to  crush  '  or  '  break.'  and  find  that  Ity  the  Greek 
name  (fiTiyi}  (J^lieue).  tiie  Hellenic  nations  called 
the  Lanuner  Geyer  oftlie  Swis*,  wliich  Savigny 
( Oiseaux  d  Eyijptf-  et.  de  Si/rie)  has  jnoved  to 
be  tlie  os»iliaj;e  of  the  Romans;  then  it  l)ecomfS 
an  immediate  question,  why  such  a  denomination 
shnuld  have  hei'ti  l)e>tovved.  The  answer  is,  we 
tliink,  sati factory  ;  f.r  constituting  the  largest 
flying  bird  of  the  old  continent,  and  being  a 
tenant  of  the  highest  ranges  of  mountains  in 
Europe,  western  Asia,  and  Africa,  though  some- 
times feeiling  on  carrion,  iind  not  a[ipeaving  to 
take  up  prey  like  ea-les  in  tiie  talons,  it  pursues 
the  chamois  youn^'  ibi'X,  mimntain  deer,  or  mar- 
mnt,  among  precipices,  until  it  drives,  or  by  a 
rush  of  its  wings  foices  tht-  game  over  the  briiik, 
to  be  dasiied  to  pieces  hehiw,  and  thus  deservedly 
obtained  tiie  name  of  bone-breaker. 

The  species  in  Europe  is  little  if  at  all  inferior  in 
si^e  to  the  Condor  of  S.)nt!i  America,  uiea  uiing 
from  the  p(rnt  of  the  loll  to  I  he  end  of  the  tad  four 
feet  twoorlhiee  inches,  and  sometimes  ten  leet  in 
the  expanse  of  wing;  the  head  and  neck  are  nut, 
like  tliiise  of  vultures,  naked,  but  cneied  uitu 
wiiitisli  nairow  featJieis;  and  there  is  a  beard  of 
bristly  hair  under  the  lower  mandible:  the  lesr 
of  tlie  plumage  is  nearly  black   and   bnwn,  wit  i 


AM.     [li  ■f)rte'.i>i  IJiirUitus.] 

soMie  whil  si.  sM-crik-i  im  the  sliouh'ers.  and  an 
uOiindan -e  of  pale  rust  c  Join-  on  the  back  of  the 
neck,  the  tlii<glis  ^'f"*-  *">'•  '*"«»  '-  •'"'  ^"^^  '"'^  short, 
and  bbilsli.  andt  le 'daws  strong.  In  the  yitung  the 
mead  atid  neck  are  black,  arxl  the  species  or  variety 
of  Abyssinia  a]i])ears  to  be  rusty  and  yellowish  on 
Hie  neck  and  stomach.     It  is  the  {jnflbn  of  Cuvier, 
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Gypa'tfos  ba>Outus  of  nomenclators,  and  7^^  ot 
the  Seventy.  The  Arabs,  according  to  Urucf, 
use  the  names  Abou-Duch'n  and  Nisser- Werk, 
which  is  a  proof  that  tliey  consider  it  a  kind  of 
eagle,  and  perhaps  confoun<l  this  species  with  the 
great  sea  eagle,  wliich  has  likewise  a  few  bristles 
under  the  throat;  and  commentators,  who  lia\  e 
often  repre.s<!nted  Peres  to  be  the  black  vulture, 
or  a  great  vulture,  were  only  viewing  the  Gijpaelcs 
as  forming  one  of  the  onler  Jcclpitres^  accordinj} 
to  the  Linnaean  arrangement,  where  J^tdtur  bar- 
hatus  (Si/st.  Nat.)  is  the  last  of  that  genus,  al- 
though in  the  l.'jtii  edition  (by  Gmelin).  we  find 
the  name  changetl  to  Fa/co  harbaivs,  and  located 
immediately  before  F.  Albicil/a,  or  the  sea  eagle, 
showing  that  until  a  still  mure  accurate  classifi- 
cation [ilaced  the  species  in  a  sepaiate  genus, 
ornithclogists  had  no  determined  idea  of  tlie  true 
place  it  should  occupy,  and  conseqnenily  by 
what  generical  a]ipellation  it  was  to  lie  distin- 
guished.—C.  H.  S. 

PERKZ-rZZAH,  a  place  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  which  nbfainefl  tiiis  name 
(meaning  '  lireach  of  Uzzah  )  from  the  judgment 
indicted  upon  Uzzah  for  rashly  handling  the  ark 
(2  Sam.  vi.  S;   1  Chron.  xiii.  11). 

PERFUMES.  In  the  article  Anointing  we 
have  noticed  the  use  of  peri'nines  in  Eisiern  coun- 
tries ;  and  in  the  botanical  articles  all  the  aro- 
matic substances  mentioned  in  Scripture  are 
carefidly  examine  I.  Here,  therefore,  we  liava 
only  to  add  a  le.v  remarks,  which  the  scope  01 
those  articles  does  not  embrace. 

The  practice  of  ])roduciiig  an  agreealde  odour 
bv  fumigation,  or  liurning  incense,  as  nell  as  tlia. 
of  anointing  the  perscai  with  odoriferous  oils  and 
ointments,  and  of  sprinkling  the  dre-iS  wiili  fra 
grant  waters,  originated  in,  and  is  conlined  to, 
warm  climates.  In  such  climates  perspiration  is 
]iroruse,  and  much  care  is  needful  to  pievent  the 
en'ecs  of  it  from  being  oiTensive.  it  is  in  this  ne- 
ccisity  we  mav  Iind  tlie  reason  for  tlie  use  of  per- 
I'niiies,  ])articulaily  at  weddings  and  feasts,  and 
on  \  isits  to  |iers(ins  of  rank  ;  and  in  fact  on  most 
of  the  occasions  w)iicli  bring  ]ieo])!e  together  with 
ihe  iiiteiilivin  of  being  agreeable  to  one  another. 

The  ointments  and  oils  used  by  ihe  Israelite* 
were  rarely  simjile,  but  were  comiiounil  of  various 
ingteilieiits  (.lob  xli.  22  ;  comp  Plln  Hist  Nat. 
sxix,  8)1  Olive  oil,  tlie  valued  pioduct  of  P,i- 
les'ine  (Dent,  xxvili.  40;  Mic.  vi.  15),  was 
combined  with  sundiy  aromatics.  chiefly  fireign 
(I  Kings  X.  10;  Ezek.  xxvii.  22),  particulirly 
boseni,  rwyrrh,  and  naid  [see  these  wor.ls].  Such 
ointiiienis  were  for  the  most  ])art  cosily  (Amos 
vi.  6),  and  fiairied  a  much-coveted  Inxciry.  The 
ingredients,  and  often  theprepaied  oils  and  resins 
in  a  state  fit  for  use,  were  obtalneil  cliielly  in 
traffic  from  the  Phoenicians,  «vli<i  imported  them 
in  small  .alabaster  boxes  [.Ai.aua.^tkk],  in 
.v/hich  the  delicious  aroma  was  b-;.-,!  ]ireseived. 
A  description  of  the  rnoVe  costly  unguents  is 
given  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nut  xiii.  2).  The  ]ire- 
jiaratlon  of  these  recpiired  |)eculiar  skill,  and 
iheictbre  formed  a  jiarticular  piofession.  Trie 
D*np"l  rokechiin  of  Exod,  xxx.  25.3');  Neli. 
ill.  8;  Eccles.  x.  1,  called  '  Ajiolhecaiy'  in  the 
Auth.  Vers.,  was  no  other  than  a  maker  of  {icr- 
I'umes.  So  strong  were  the  lietier  kjiiils  of  oint- 
ments, and  so  perfectly  were  the  dill'erent  com- 
iioneiit  substances  amalgamated,  that   they  have 
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W*n  k:\<»v))  to  rofain  their  scent  several  luiiidre'l 
vewf.  Oi.i  jf  the  alahaster  vases  in  the  museiiin 
B.t  Alnwick  Castle  contains  some  of  llie  ancient 
Egy,tian  ointnient,  between  two  and  tiiiee  thou- 
•and  /ears  old,  and  yet  its  odour  remains  (Wil- 
kinson, Akc.  Egyptians.  W.  311). 

'I'he  '  holy  atiointing  oil,'  employed  in  the 
SB  :erdotal  unci  ion,  was  coniiinsed  of  two  pai  ts 
'  myrrh'  [Muit],  two  parts  '  cassia'  [Kiudah], 
one  ]iarl  '  cinnamon"  [Kinnamon],  one  part 
'sweet  calamns"  [Kankh  Boskm],  compounded 
'according  to  llieart  of  I  lie  ])erfiuiier,'  with  a  sidli- 
cient  cpiantitv  of  tlie  pmest  olive  oil  to  give  it  llie 
pro])eL  consistence  (Exod.  xxx.  23,  2.3).  It  was 
strictly  forbidden  ihatany  perfume  like  this,  that 
is,  composed  of  tiie  same  ingredients,  should  be 
used  for  common  ]inr|)oses,  or  indeed  made  at  all 
(xxx.  32,  3'?);  '•-nd  we  cannot  bnt  admire  the 
course  adopted  in  order  to  secme  tiie  object  con- 
templated by  the  law.  The  composition  was  not 
preserved  as  a  secret,  but  was  publii  y  declared 
and  desciibed,  with  a  plain  proiiibitii  to  mal<e 
any  like  it.  M.iimonides  says  that  (U  htless  the 
cause  of  this  prohibition  was,  that  then  might  be 
no  such  perfume  fonnd  elsewhere,  ai.d  conse- 
quently that  a  greater  attachment  might  be  in- 
duced to  tiie  sanctuary;  and  also,  to  pievent  the 
great  evils  wiiicii  might  arise  from  men  e-iteeming 
themselves  more  rxcellent  than  others,  if  allowed 
to  anoint  themselves  with  a  similar  oil  {More 
Nevochim,  ch.  xx.).  The  reasons  for  attaching 
such  diilinction  to  objects  consecrated  by  their 
holy  apiiropriations,  are  too  obvious  to  need 
'nuch  elucidation. 

The  prodigious  quantity  of  this  holy  ointment 
made  on  the  occasion  which  the  text  descrilies, 
being  no  less  than  750  ounces  of  solids  com- 
pounded with  live  quarts  of  oil,  may  give  some 
idea  of  the  ])rofuse  use  of  jierfumes  among  the 
Hebrews.  \\'e  are,  imleed,  told  by  (lie  Psalmist 
(cxxxiii.  2),  that  when  the  holy  anuintirig  oil 
was  jioure  1  ujon  the  head  of  Aaron,  il  (lowed 
down  over  his  beard  and  dress,  ev^n  to  the  skirls 
of  his  garmen  s.  Tiiis  circumstance  mav  gi\e 
some  interest  lo  the  following  anecdote,  wiiich 
we  translate  fn  m  Chanlin  (^Voyages,  iv.  43,  edit. 
Langles),  Alter  remarking  how  prodigal  the 
eastern  femahs  are  of  perfumes,  he  gives  this 
instance  :  '  I  lemember  that,  at  the  solemniitation 
of  the  nu])tia!s  of  the  three  princesses  royal  of 
Golconda.  wl  om  the  king,  tlieir  lather,  who  liad 
no  other  cliildien,  married  in  one  day,  in  the 
year  167!',  jerfumes  weie  lavished  on  every  in- 
vited guest  as  he  anive<i.  Tliey  sprinkled  tiiem 
tipon  those  who  were  clad  in  white;  Ijut  gave 
them  info  the  hands  of  those  who  wore  Coloured 
raiment,  because  their  garments  would  have  lieen 
ijHiiled  by  llirowing.it  over  them,wliich  was  done 
m  the  follow  iiig  manner.  They  threw  over  the 
body  a  b  ittle  of  rose-water,  containing  about  half 
a  pint,  and  then  a  larger  bottle  of  wat  m  tinted  with 
sali'ron,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  clothes  Hould 
have  \n'v^n  stained  with  it.  Alter  this,  they  rubbed 
ihe  arnis  and  the  liody  with  a  liquid  (eri'ume 
of  .idaiium  and  amijergris,  and  they  j;ut  round 
t  .0  thiuat  a  til  ^k  cord  of  j.ismiiie.  I  was  thus 
perfumed  with  saH'ion  in  nianv  great  houses  of 
tJii?  couTitry,  and  in  other  places.  This  attention 
ajul  l.onour  is  a  universal  custom  among  the 
wnioen    v,  liO  have  the   meiiiis  of   obtaining   this 
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PERGA  (Xlepyv^,  a  town  of  Paniphyiia,  in 
Asia  Minor,  situated  ujion  the  river  Cestrus,  sixty 
stades  from  its  estuary.  On  a  hill  near  tlie  town 
stood  a  celeliiated  temple  of  Artemis,  al  which 
the  inhabilanis  of  the  surrounding  country  held 
a  yearly  fes'ival  in  honour  of  the  goddess.  Perga 
was  originally  tiie  capital  of  I'amnhylia;  but 
when  that  prnvince  was  divided  into  two.  Side 
becaiiie  the  chief  town  of  liie  Hrsi,  and  Perga  of 
the  second  Pamphylia  (Strabo,  xiv.  ]>.  (i(j7 , 
Pliny,  Hist.  Sat.  v.  26;  Pom)).  Mela,  i.  U; 
Cic.  l^err.  i.  31)).  The  apostle  Paul  was  twice 
at  this  jdace  (.Acts  xiii.  13;  xiv.  25).  In  the 
first  instance  he  seems  to  have  landed  at  Perga, 
and  the  (Oestrus  was  then,  in  fact,  navigable  to 
the  town,  although  the  entrance  to  the  river  is  now 
im[Kissable,  having  long  lieen  closed  by  a  bar. 
The  site  has  been  established  by  Col.  Lenke,  as 
th.it  wliHie  extensive  remains  of  vaulted  and 
ruined  buildings  were  observed  by  General 
Koliler  on  the  Cesfrus,  west  of  Stavros.  It  is 
calletl  liy  the  Turks  Eski-kalesi. 

PERGAMO.S  (nepya/jLos),  or  Pkrg.*mum,  a 
town  of  the  Great  Mvsia,  the  capital  of  a  king- 
dom of  the  same  name,  anil  afterwards  of  tiie 
Roman  jirovince  of  As  a  Propria.  The  river 
Caiciis,  which  is  I'ornied  by  ihe  union  of  .wo 
branches  meeting  tliiity  or  forty  miles  above  » 
mouih,  waters  an  extensive  valley  not  exceeded 
in  natural  beauty  anil  fertility  by  any  in  the 
world.  In  this  valley,  in  N.  lal".  39"  i',  E.  long. 
27"  12',  stood  Perganios.  at  the  distance  of  about 
twenty  nnles  from  the  sea.  It  lay  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Caicus,  at  the  base  and  on  the  de- 
clivity of  two  high  and  steep  mount, lins,  on  one 
of  which  now  stands  a  (iilapidateil  castle.  About 
two  centuries  befoie  the  Christian  era,  Periramo* 
became  the  iesid<-nce  of  the  celeliiaied  kings  u* 
the  family  of  .Attains,  and  a  scat  of  literature 
and  tlie  arts.  King  Eiimene.*.  the  srcoiid  of  tlie 
name,  greatly  beuiiilied  die  town,  and  increased 
the  library  of  Pergamos  so  considerably  that  the 
numler  of  volumes  amounted  t,)  2C0.0IJ0.  As 
the  papyrus  shiub  had  not  yet  begun  to  be  ex- 
])orted  from  Egypt,  .•■liei  p  and  goal  skins,  cleaned 
and  prepaied  lor  the  purpose,  were  used  for 
iTianuscri|its  ;  and  as  the  art  of  pie|iai  ing  them 
was  brought  to  pei  lection  al  Pergamos,  they,  from 
that  circumstance,  obtained  the  name  of  perga- 
mena,  or  ]iaichmenl.  The  libraiy  remained  at 
Pergamos  after  the  kingdom  of  the  .Aitali  had 
lost  its  indejjendence.  until  .Antony  removed  it 
to  Egypt,  and  presruled  it  to  Queen  Cleopalra. 
(Pliny,  Hist.  \ot.  ii'i.  2;  Pliitaich,  Anton.). 
The  valuable  tapestries,  called  in  Eatin  aulaea, 
from  having  adorned  Ihe  hall  of  King  .Allalus, 
were  also  urouglit  in  this  town.  The  last  king  of 
Pergamos  bequeathed  his  treasines  to  the  Romans, 
wlio  took  |)iissession  of  the  kingdom  also,  and 
erected  it  into  a  pjoi  ince  under  the  n.ime  of  ,Agia 
Propria  (.Marti, d,  I'.piy.  ix.  17).  Pergamos  re- 
tained under  ihe  Romans  that  authority  over  the 
citits  of  -Asia,  wiiicli  it  had  acquired  under 
the  successors  of  ..^llalus,  and  it  still  preserves 
many  vestiges  of  its  ain  lent  magniiicence.  Re- 
mains of  til  .Asclenium  and  of  some  other  tem- 
ples, of  the  theatre,  stadium,  amphitheatre,  and 
several  other  buildings,  are  still  tube  seen.  Even 
now,  Pergaiiihs.  under  the  name  of  liergamo,  is  » 
place  of  considerable   importance,  containing  ■ 
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population  estimated  at  14.000,  of  wliom  about 
3000  are  (i reeks.  30O  Armenians,  and  the  rest 
Turks  (Macl'arlme's  Visit).  The  writer  just 
citeil  says,  '  Tlie  approach  to  this  ancient  and 
decayed  city  was  as  ioiprc  usive  as  well '  might 
he.  After  crossing  the  Caicus,  I  saw,  looking' 
over  three  vast  tnmnli,  or  sepnlclwal  barrows, 
similar  to  those  of  tlie  ]  lains  ol'  Troy,  the  Turkisli 
city  of  PerL^amos,  witi;  its  tail  minarets  and  taller 
cvpiesses,  situated   oa  the  lower  declivities  and 


at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis,  whose  hold  gray  brow 
was  crowned  hy  the  rug;^etl  walls  of  a  barliarous 
castle,  the  usurper  of  the  site  of  a  ma^niticent 
(jreek  temple.'  The  town  consists  for  ihe  most 
]):irt  of  small  and  mean  wooden  liouses,  among 
which  appear  'ht  remains  of  early  Christian 
churclies.  showing  '  like  vast  fortresses  amid  vast 
barracks  of  wood.'  None  of  these  ciunclies  have 
any  S(;riptural  or  A])0calyplic  interest  connected 
with  them,  liaving  been  erected  '  several  centuries 
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after   the   ministry    of    the    apostles,    and  wlien  to  conclude  that  when  he  says  in  the  above  pa»- 

Christianity    was    not   a    himible    and    despised  sage,  that  the   church  of  Pergamos  dwelt  '  whert 

creed,  but  the  ado[)ted  religion  of  a  vast  empire.'  Satan's  seat  is,'  he  alludes  to  the  worsliip   of  the 

The  Pagan  temples  have   fared   worse   that  these  serpent,  whicli  was  there  practised  (lloseimiiiller, 

Christian  churclies.      'The  fanes  of  Jupiter  and  Bib.  Ceog.   iii.  13-17;  Macfarhuie,   Visit,   to  the 

Diana,  (if  y^-;culapius  and  Venus,  are  prostrate  in  Sci'cn   Aporahjpt(C   Churches.  \^'S'2  :   Arimdell's 

Ihe  dust:  and  where    they  have   not  been  carried  Asia    Minor,   ii.    .']0'2-7  ;   Le.ike's    Geofi.  of  /4sia 

away  iiy  the  Turks,  to  cut  up  into  tomlistones  or  Minor,   pp.   "ifio,  266  ;  Richter    ]Vallfuhrten,  p. 

to  |io(uid  iulo   moitar,  the    Coiinthian    and    Ionic  48^^,  s(j.  ;   Hclinltft^.  /{rist  iits  Morffeiilaud i   Mis- 

columrH,  the  splendid  caijitals,  tlie   cornices  and  siuuanj  Herald  for  1*^39,  pp.  228  30). 
,,ediment .,  all  in  the  highest  ornament,  are  thrown  PKRIZZITE    (^13  ;  Sept.  ^ep^Cato,),  a  Ca- 


into  unsightly  heaps.' 

In  Pergamos  was  one  of  '  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia."  to  which  the  Apocalypse  is  adihessed. 
This  chinch  is  commended  for  its  lidelity  and 
(irnniess  in  the  midst  of  ]iersecutions,  and  in  a 
city  so  eminently  addicted  to  idolatry.  '  1  know,' 
it  is  said,  Mliy  woiks.  and  where  thou  dicellest, 
even  where  !<atan's  seat  is'  (Rev.  ii.  13).  Now 
there  was  at  Pergamos  a  celebrated  and  much 
freqnerited  temple  of  y^ilsculapius,  who  probably 
there,  as  in  oilier  places,  was  worshipped  in  the 
form  of  a  living  .serpent,  l'e<l  in  ihe  temple,  and 
considered  as  its  divinity.  Hence  .(iJsculapius 
was  called  the  god  of  PeVgamos,  and  on  the  coins 
otruck  by  the  towti,  y^^sculapius  appears  with  a  rod 
encircled  by  a  serpent  (Herger.  Thesaur.,  i.  492). 
Aj8  the  sacred  writer  mentions  (Rev,  xii.  9)  the 
fttli.  dragon  aF.d  the  old  x^rt^nt,  there   is  reatoD 


naanitish  tribe  inhabiting  the  mountainous  region 
which  tliev  e\entuallv  yielded  to  Kphraim  and 
.Imhdi  (.I(^h.  xi.  3;"xvii.  lo  ;  .Iiidg.  i.  4,  5). 
They  were  kindred  to  the  Canaanites  strictly 
so  called  (Kxod.  xxiii.  23-;  Judg.  i.  45)  : 
sometimes  Canaanites  and  Perizzites  are  put  for 
all  the  other  tribes  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xiii.  7; 
xxxiv.  30);  while  in  other  places  the  Perizzites 
are  enumerated  with  various  other  tribes  of  the 
same  stock  (Gen.  xv.  2l) ;  lilvoii.  iii.  ^,  H  ;  Deut. 
vil.  1,  &c.)."  A  lesidue  of  the  Perizzites  stiH 
remained  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  were  by 
him  subjected  to  liond-service  (1  Kings  ix.  2C). 

PERSIANS,  ^he  name  of  a  peojjie  and  natisn 
which  occurs  only  in  tiie  later  jieriods  of  toa 
biblical  histoiy,  and  then  for  tlie  most  j)art  i* 
coni'unction    with   the   Medes   riVlEOfisl — a  co» 
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Junction  which  feuds  to  coiitirrr  flie  truth  of  the 
lacred  recimls,  since  the  Tnost  respectable  liisto- 
rical  aiitliiiriiies  liave  fouml  reason  to  conclude 
Ihat  the  Medes  und  Persians  were  ill  truth  hut 
one  nation,  only  that  at  an  earlier  ])eriod  the 
Medes,  at  a  lati  r  period  tiie  Persians,  !,'ained  tiie 
tipper  hand  and  Imre  sway.  This  ascendancy,  in 
the  case  of  the  Persians,  as  generally  in  the  an- 
cient Asiatic  governments,  was  owing  to  the  cor- 
rupting and  enervating  induence  nf  supreme  and 
despotic  ])ower  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
to  the  retention  on  tiie  part  of  mountainoprs,  or  of 
tribes  seateil  lemotely  from  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire, of  ])rlmilive  sinnilicity,  —  in  laborious  lives, 
liard  f.ne,  and  constant  exposure,  whicli  create  pa- 
tient endinance,  athletic  strength,  manly  courage, 
inilepeiidence  :  qualities  wiiich  in  their  turn  refuse 
or  throw  off  a  yoke,  anil  convert  a  subject  info  a 
conquering  and  ruling  nation.  At  what  jiiecise 
time  this  great  change  was  brought  about  in  re- 
gard to  the  Medes  and  Persians,  we  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  determine  historically.  With  Cyrus 
the  elder,  h  )wever,  liegins  (b  c.  55S)  the  domma- 
tion  of  the  Persian  dynasty  which  held  rule  over 
Media  as  well  as  Persia.  V\  iietlier  Cyrus  came 
to  the  throne  by  inherilance,  as  the  son-in-law  of 
Cambyses  II.,  according  to  Xenophon.  or  whetlier 
he  won  the  throne  by  vanquishing  Aslyages,  (lie 
last  Median  king,  agreeably  to  the  statements  of 
Herodotus,  is  one  of  those  many  jioints  connected 
with  early  eastern  history,  which,  for  want  of  do- 
cuments, anil  in  the  midst  of  historical  discre- 
pancies, must  remain  prol)al)lj'  for  ever  imcertain. 
Meanwhile  tiie  existence  of  Cyrus  and  the  gieat 
tenor  of  his  inlluence  lemain  the  same,  though  on 
this  anil  on  other  points  historians  give  irrecon- 
cilable statements  ; — a  remark  which  we  make  the 
rather  because  a  certain  school  of  modem  iheologv 
has  alfempted  to  destroy  the  general  hisloiical 
credibility  of  the  Gospels,  on  the  ground  that  the 
several  n^irrators  are  found  to  disagree. 

The  must  interesting  event  to  the  theologian  in 
the  history  of  Cyrus,  is  the  j)ermission  wliicii  he 
ga\e  (u.c.  53<i)  to  ilie  captive  Jews  to  return  to 
their  nilive  bind.  After  a  prosperous  reign  of  (he 
unusual  length  in  Asiatic  nionaichies  of  thiity 
years,  Cyrus  was  gathered  to  his  fatliers  (b.c.  529). 
He  was  succeedeil  by  Cainbyses  (b.c.  529),  who, 
acconling  to  Herodotus,  reigiieil  seven  vears  and 
Hve  months.  Then  came  (b.c.  5'2'i)  Smenlis, 
nominally  brotlier  of  Caml)yses,  but  in  reality  a 
Magian  ;  and  as  the  Magi  were  of  Median  blood, 
this  circumstance  shows  that,  though  the  Medes 
liad  lost  the  sovereignty,  they  were  not  without 
great  power.  Smenlis  being  assassinated  (h.c. 
021),  Darius  Hystaspis  was  elected  king.  He 
favoured  the  Jews,  and  permitted  them  to  resume 
and  coinj)lete  the  building  of  their  temple,  which 
had  been  broken  off  by  reason  of  jealousy  on  the 
pari  of  the  heterogeneous  p<ijiulations  of  Samaiia 
(Ezra  iv.  2;  2  Kings  xvii.  24),  and  the  inlluence 
which  they  exerted  at  the  Persian  court  (Ezra 
IV.  1 1).  The  last  monarch  had  for  sficcessor 
Xerxes  (b  c.  4^5),  who  is  probably  the  Ahasuerus 
of  Esther  and  Mordecai  Alter  a  reign  of  twenty 
years,  Xerxes  was  murdered  by  Artabanus,  who, 
however,  enjoyed  his  booty  only  for  the  short  pe- 
rio<l  of  se;  en  nionths.  The  next  in  order  was 
Aitaxerxes  (I.)  Longimanus  (b.c.  IC>5),  who  en- 
joyed liis  power  for  the  surprisingly  long  per.od  of 
forty  yeaia,  and  then  quietly  hamletl  the  sceptre 
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over  to  his  son  Xerxes  II.  (b.c.  42I\  who  reigned 
hut  two  months.  He  was  followed  by  his  step^ 
brother  Sogdianus  (b.c.  424),  whose  rule  came  to 
an  end  in  seven  months;  thus  making  way  for 
Darius  Nothus,  whose  reigji  liLSfed  nineteen  years, 
Artaxerxes  (I1-)  Mnemon  next  'o.ik  llie  throne 
(b.c.  404),  and  is  reported  to  have  reigned  forly 
or  forty-three  years  (l^lod.  Siciil.  xiii.  1(J8;  xv. 
93).  His  successor  was  Artaxerxes  Oclius  (b.c. 
3l)4),  who  occupied  the  throne  liir  twentv-six  yeara. 
Then  came  Arses  (b.c.  3oS),  reigning  three  \ears. 
At  last  Darius  Coihjmaniius  (b  c.  33 J)  ascended 
the  throne.  I'ut  the  valour,  hardihood,  and  liis 
cipline  which  h.idgaineii  the  dominion,  and  which, 
as  the  lengtii  of  several  reigns  in  the  successiirt: 
shows,  had  sustained  it  with  a  (iim  and  efl'ectual 
hand,  were  almost  at  an  end,  having  been  suc- 
ceeded h\  the  elleminacy,  the  luxiniousness,  and 
the  vices  which  had  caused  tiie  dissolution  of 
earlier  Asiatic  dyiuisties,  and  among  them  that 
of  the  Medes.  which  the  Persians  had  set  aside. 
When  this  relaxation  of  morals  has  once  taken 
place,  a  dynasty  or  a  nation  only  waits  for  a 
conqueror.  In  this  case  one  soon  ap)ieared  in  the 
jierson  of  -Alexander,  misnamed  the  Great,  who 
a.ssaillng  Darius  on  seveial  occasions,  (inally  over- 
came him  at  .•\rbela  (b.c.  330',  and  so  put  a  jieriod 
to  the  Persian  monarchy  alter  it  had  exi-ted  for 
219  years.  On  this  the  country  shared  the  tate 
that  belell  the  other  parts  of  the  world  which  tlie 
Macedonian  madman  had  oveirun  :  but,  more 
fortunate  than  that  tii'  other  eastern  nations,  the 
name  of  Persia  and  of  Persians  has  been  jiie- 
served  even  to  the  present  day,  as  the  represenia 
tive  of  a  people  and  a  government. 

The  events  whicli  transpired  d'aing  this  sue 
cession  id' Persian  kings,  so  far  as  they  aie  con- 
nected with  the  bitilical  history,  may  be  llius 
brlcHy  narrated  : — Cyrus,  having  conqueieil  Ba- 
bylon, [)eimitte<l  the  Jews  to  quit  their  cajitivity 
and  return  into  Palestine,  allording  diem  aid  fur 
the  reconstruction  of  their  national  house  of  wor- 
ship. Under  Ciiml)yses,  who  invaded  Egypt  and 
became  master  of  the  land,  adveisaiies  of  the.leus 
tried  to  render  them  objects  of  suspicion  at  the 
court;  vvhich  intiigues,  however,  had  full  ell'ecl 
only  in  the  reign  of  his  succe.ssor,  Snieidis,  who 
issued  a  decree  expressly  commanding  the  build- 
ing of  tiie  temple  to  cease  (Kzia  iv.  21)  ;  in  which 
prohibition  Smeidis,  as  lie  was  of  the  Magian  trilie, 
and  therefoie  of  the  jjriestly  caste,  may  have  been 
inlluenced  by  religious  considerations.  A  milder 
and  moie  lilieral  policy  ensued.  Darius,  having 
by  search  in  the  national  records  ascertained  what 
Cyrus  had  done  towards  the  Jews,  took  otV  the 
])rohil)ition,  and  jiromoted  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple.  Darius  Hystiispis  was  distinguished  for 
great  enterprises,  as  well  as  libeial  iileas.  He 
canied  tlie  renov.n  of  the  Persian  arms  to  India, 
Lil)ya,  and  Europe,  and  began  tiie  Persian  alteiript 
to  subjugate  Greece.  What  Xerxes  iniderto(.k, 
and  what  success  he  had  in  his  warlike  under- 
takings against  Greece,  is  known  to  all.  His 
conduct  towards  the  Jews,  as  wel!  as  his  owii 
despotism  and  luxuriousness,  are  exh  bited  in  tlie 
book  of  Esther  witli  great  force  as  well  as  truth. 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus  led  an  aimv  miIo  Egyjjt, 
which  had  rebelled  against  its  Peisian  masters. 
He  was  compelled  to  makepeace  with  the  (ireeks. 
Palestine  must  have  sulVered  much  by  the  passage 
of  troops  through  its  I  (orders  on   their  way  t'l'om 
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Pcrjia  to  Egypt  •,  the  dpw  colony  at  JtnusaleTn 
began  to  sink,  when  tlie  Tnonaicli  j)eimitted  Nelie- 
miati  to  {vruceeJ  with  I'lill  powers  to  the  Jewish 
capital,  in  onler  to  stieiis^tlien  tlie  liaiuls  ol'  liis 
brethren.  Darius  Nothiis  had  to  li^dit  on  all  sides 
of  his  kiiigilom,  and  made  Phtionicia  llie  scene  of 
a  war  against  the  coinl)ined  forces  of  Kfjypt  and 
Arabia.  Even  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  tho!ig;h  long' 
busied  with  his  arms  in  other  parts,  did  u»i  lose 
siglit  of  Egypt,  which  had  thrown  oil'  tiis  yoke, 
and  sent  new  Persian  armies  into  the  vicinity  of 
Palestine.  Jn  consequence,  the  Je.vs  had  much 
to  endure  fnini  tlie  insolence  ol'a  T'ersi.m  general, 
namely,  Bago~es.  wiio  ]»>lluted  the  temple,  and 
'  punished  llie  Jews  seven  years"  (Josepii.  Antiq. 
xi.  7,  \).  Ochiis  followed  the  plan  of  iiis  father, 
sulxlned  the  levcdted  Phoenicians,  and  again  fell 
upon  Egypt.  The  remaining  |)eriod  of  the  Peisian 
dominion  over  the  Jeivs  passed  away  peaceably 
(Winer.  Rcal-H'nrt.  ;  Joseph.  Antiq..  hh.  xi.  ; 
Jahn,   Arc/idol.   ii.   1,  231-312-,    Schlo<ser,  Alteii 

Welt,  i.   212,   sq  ;    J.   G.   Eichhuni,  Geschkhte 

Df.r  Alt.  Welt,  i.  80,  sq.). 


lent  Persian  king  on  tlirone.] 


The  biblical  iwoks,  Daniel,  Esther,  Neliemiah, 
and  Ezra,  combine  to  present  a  true  as  well  as 
higjj  idea  of  the  Persian  court  and  government. 
We  will  give  a  few  particulars  from  Esther,  a 
book  of  dee])  and  vivid  interest,  not  only  in  its 
story,  but  also,  and  by  no  means  less,  in  llie 
indirect  history  (as  it  may  be  termed)  wiiicli  it 
contains  regarding  the  (perlia|)s)  most  splendiil  do- 
minion that  ever  existed  upon  earth.  The  extent 
of  tlie  goveriinient  was  from  India  to  Kthi()[)ia, 
including  127  provinces.  The  einjjire  was  under 
the  control  of  vassal  princes  and  nobles,  '  the 
poiver  of  Persia  and  Meilia,'  inider  whom  were 
governors  of  various  ranks,  and  otlicers  for  every 
Sjjecies  of  dnty.  It  was  specially  the  duty  of 
seven  ministers  of  state  ('  chainlierlains 'j  to  serve 
in  the  immediate  jjiesence  of  the  monarch.  Otlier 
officers,  hoivever  high  in  rank,  were  admitted  to 
tlie  royal  jietson  only  througii  the  b.irriers  of  a 
strictly-obser'. ed  ceremonial.  Even  the  prime 
minister  hhii'^elf.  and  the  favoured  concubine  who 
was  li(>'iOured  with  the  title  of  queen,  durst  c(jme 
no  'bearer  than  the  outer  court,  unle?s,  on  making 
•heii  a])pearanc.e,  the  king  extended  towards  them 
his  sceptre  of  gold.  The  gorgeousness  of  the  court 
dazzles  the  mind,  ami  surpasses  imagination. 
When  the  king  .lat  upon  his  throne,  his  chief 
vixier  an<l  his  beloved  (pieeu  on  elliier  side,  with 
rows  of  princes  and  nol>Ks,  like  lessening  stars, 
running  in  a  line  of  tire-jjoinis  from  the  monarch, 
.the  sun  in  wh(t»e  light  they  shone,  and  in  wiiose 
'v.^l■m  smile  they  were  happy,  feasting  a  hundred 
and  loursci.re  days  with  his  great  men,  in  a  hall 
ftnd  A  palace   >f  v/hich  the  jiraise  is   t(Ki  litlle  to 


say  that  they  were  not  unworthy  the  g^aiidenr  of 
the  monarch  on  an  occasion  wlien  '  he  shewed  the 
riches  of  his  gloiious  kingdom,  and  the  honour  of 
his  excellent  majesty  ;' — or  when  the  stately  uuto« 
craf,  relaxing  in  a  measure  iht-  ligonv  of  his  great- 
ness, and  descending  from  Ins  god-like  throne  to 
a  nearer  level  with  ordinary  mortals,  '  maile  a 
feast  unto  the  people,  l)olh  nnfo  great  and  small, 
seven  davs  in  tlie  coint  of  the  gaideii  of  the 
])alacp,'  where  weie  while,  giem,  and  bine  ])avi- 
lions,  fastened  with  cords  of  line  lint-n  aixi  )iurple 
to  silver  rings  and  jiilLus  of  man. If ;  ouches, 
gold  antl  silver,  upon  a  tesselat^d  pavement  of  red 
and  blue,  while  and  black  niarlile ;  and  drink 
was  served  all  around  in  golden  vessels  of  cm  ious 
faliric  and  divers  shapes;  and  wine  in  abundance, 
whose  worth  had  gained  for  it  the  ii.nne  (jf  Uoyai, 
ol'  which  each  jieison  by  ex])ress  orduiance  drank 
what  he  pleased; — or  when,  at  the  end  of  these 
seven  Uays  ol  )«)pular  enjoyment,  the  king  feasted 
with  \'asliti,  the(pieen,  at  a  b.in(|uet  for  '.he  women 
in  lier  own  jialace,  when  the  ni.ioarch  coinnianded 
his  seven  high  otliceis  of  slate  to  liniig  Vasliti  the 
queen  before  the  king  with  the  crown  royal,  to 
show  the  people  ami  tlie  princes  her  lieauty,  for 
she  was  fair  to  look  on  ; — (^r.  finally,  when  a  fa- 
vourite servant,  being  clothed  in  the  royal  a]iparel, 
and  set  upon  the  horse  that  the  king  r(»le  upon, 
with  the  crown  royal  upon  his  head,  was  con- 
ducted by  the  ha'.d  of  one  of  the  king«s  :nost 
noble  [irinces  ihiough  the  highways  of  the  giiiler- 
ing  city,  while  heralds  proclaiint-d  before  the  re- 
splendent relinue,  'Thus  shall  it  be  done  to  the 
man  whom  the  king  dcliglitetli  to  honour;' — then 
blazed  forth  the  glory  of  the  Persian  greatness,  in. 
pomp  and  spleiulour  col  respondent  with  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  heavens  and  the  luxuriance  of  the 
earth  untler  which  and  on  which  ihc.'^e  Iniiiinaries 
shone.  Nor,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  outward 
pom]i,  were  there  wanting  inhriial  regu'alions 
titled  to  sustain  and  give  ellect  to  the  will  of  the 
monarch  and  his  council.  A  body  of  law  was 
ill  existence,  to  which  additions  weie  constantly 
made  by  omnipotent  deciees  issued  liy  the  king. 
These  rescripts  were  made  out  by  otlic  als,  a 
body  of  men  who  are  ihsign.iled  royal  scribes  or 
secretaries  ;  and  being  drawn  ii})  in  the  pre- 
scribed form,  weie  copieil  an<l  trans  ated  for 
'  every  people  after  their  langu  ige.'  Being  then 
'sealed  with  the  king's  ring,"  the  letters  weie  sent 
'  by  post,'  '  on -hoiseback  ami  on  niuU.s,  camels 
and  young  dr.imedai  its,'  to  the  kings  lienteii  nis, 
and  to  the  governors  over  every  jirovioce,  and  to 
the  lulers  of  every  people  of  eveiy  one  of  the  127 
jirovinces.  History,  af  well  as  law,  leceived  dili- 
gent and  systematic  alien; ion.  '  A  book  of  records 
of  the  chronicles'  was  kept,  in  which  the  events  of 
each  reign  vvereenteied,  probably  under  the  super- 
vision .of  the  learned  caste,  die  Maui.  This  boiik 
the  monarch  used  to  consult  on  occasions  of  im- 
jioilance  and  perji'exity,  paitly  for  instruction, 
)iarlly  f  r  guidance;  so  that  the  piesent  was  mo- 
delh-d  after  the  ));!St,  and  the  legisl.ition  and  the 
Conduct  of  tlie  king  formed  one  entiie  and.  to  some 
extent,  consistent  whole.  Wlnnce  if  apjjears  tha» 
ihougli  the  monar'-.h  wa<  despotic,  lie  was  not 
strictly  arbitrary.  Aided  by  a  council,  conlrolled 
by  a  priesthood,  guided  l>y  the  jiast  as  well  as  in- 
fluenced l)y  the  present,  the  king,  nincli  as  l:e  may 
have  been  given  up  to  his  personal  pleasures,  mu«t 
yet  have  liad  a  di^Icult  olbcc  to  fill,  aud  heavy 
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dtlties  fo  (l'sct»arge.  Rii1<ts  arc  i»pMpran  v  insecure 
Ml  propmtifin  )u  tlie<Jei;iee  dC  (Ir-ii'  (iHS]iotism  ;  iiiul 
fo  we  lin<i.  IVoh!  tlte  ^il«t  aifaiiist  tiie  ].u-  of  Aiui- 
srienis  (Xcvxes,  b.c.  4'-'5-4€5),  wiiicii  .M(r.ikca.i 
discoveffed  ■and  made  kfticvii,  ttiat  even  tlje  i-e- 
cesse.-;  »f  a  palace  dul  not  jrrotect  tlie  kings  of 
Peis'iH.  frava  The  Atteiii{,ts  of  ilic  ;issassi»i.  In  the 
fiuiiiilmieut,  hoivTi'ei,  whicli  f«l!  upon  ti«'  wicked 
Hanijw,  u-€  see  liie  wjtmwaiy  tYiearis  w!\it;l«  tire 
Persian  Ri()Maix;'hs  empinye;!  i'w  av'«ni;iMg  or  (te- 
Cendini;^  tlietnseU'es  iis  well  as  the  uuslkared  and 
uiiqu^litied  |x».vev  v/hiclt  rtiey  li«el<i  «ver  tire  life 
«("  Iheir  snlij^cts  even  in  tlte  tiigliest  giades,  In- 
<leed  it  is  Hot  [(  issihle  to  read  the  liouk  oCE.sllier 
wiliioiiT  f'iu<cviii^  inme  tliaii  once  tlia'  yiw  are  in 
the  miilst  ol  tii«  c<*int  «!' the  Civand  Sei  j?i  <«■.  Not 
least  a^iwHig  the  causes  of  INis  illu-ion  is  wh.it  is 
r^iirated  in  »ei;av<l  to  ti»e  h.iiein  <if  Xi'Jxes.  'V\re 
voiiien,  it  seems,  bad  a  jjalacc  of  their  own.  and 
dwell  tliere  apirt  from  tiw  king,  wijo  p  lul  tiiem 
visits  of  oeiejuony.  T  his  theii  alioiie,  and  ihey 
tliet«-«lves.  weie  «ind«i"  tite  c;ne  <»f  a  n.val  chatn- 
Ijerlaifi.  «'ii«se  j.v>ivei-  in  tlie  iiaj-eoi  w;cs  scpwuie, 
and  who  hid  atHuwiancc  (*f  I'Csources  for  iiiweiis- 
iii},'  the  state  ai«l  (>;<(in<»Ting  the  comfort  of  those 
wlio  ])Ieased  him;  mw  may  (to  itave  heen  without 
an  influence  in  deteimining  tlte  king  in  Uis  choice 
«f  his  favo«.nile  mistc'ess.  To  snpplv  lire  hatetii, 
<ttKc«rs  weie  ajipiiuteii  in  tli*-  scieiai  jn'ovitices, 
wiiose  (}iity  St  was  to  tiud  out  anil  procure  for  (tie 
wionarch  tlie  fxiiiest  irvaidens  in  the  worid.  Eiicii 
•of  these,  after  sti«  had  h  eii  in  the  wonieti's  house 
a  tweUetnimlU.  and  had  g(n»«  tinougii  a  certain 
coiiise  iti'  yreparalioii,  visited  the  kinj(  for.  Dire 
night  iw  turn  ;  but  she  catne  ii(  unto  tlie  king  no 
more  exce^.t  li-e  king  d«lig<ited  in  he:-,  an<l  that 
she  we»«  cailtrd  l»y  nameT  in  which  case  she  lie- 
came  (ji»ee«..  '  Aud  tlie  king  ?oie<l  Ksllter  alufe 
all  tift;  wot.-."*!,  a.::-'  »'.rr  i,i(T:iined  grace  and  favour 
in  his  sight  no'.'e  tlian  aii  tbe  virgijis;  so  that  he 
set  the  royal  ciwwn  upon  lier  head,  and  mad«  hei- 
^ueen  itist«i;d  of  Vashti.' 


4^3.    (.\wcient  Persiaa  guards.] 

The  givatness  flf  the  pow^r  of  tlte  chief  vizie«-s 
tif  the  PeTsian  monaTchy  is  illustrat'sd  in  tlte  re- 
corded acts  ef  Haoian  atwl  Montecai.  Tl^e  rrwdv 
«f  dele gatMjg  power  was  by  presenti<ig  t<«  tl«  e«t- 
trustcd  pei^on  tlte  wyal  signet,  wUicii  ap^ieais  to 
have  license<l  tiini  to  do  what  li«  wtHild,  tty  sircli 
«neans  as  lie  pleaseil. 

The  great  ifjfluence  which  Esther  and  Mot\lecai 
«ossessed  with  Xetxes  is  attrihutalile  to  the  iiolde 
qualities,  both  of  mind  aii<l  body,  for  which  the 
Hebrew  race  were,  and  siill  are,  conspicuous. 
Tbeae  qualities  wuii   the  heart  and  gaLi.<£d  the 


'favcniT  oT  'tlie  king,  and  thereby  provetl  instru- 
mental in  saving  tlte  .lews  scattered  thnnigiioist 
tlte  empire  (i-wti  ifae  4-,le,)dy  slanglil«-  wlitcii  Ha- 
tnas^  hai-l  *{esig«ed  should  Ia4«.e  place  every  where 
on  tJte  sainc  <Uy.  JS'is-  is  it  inipwltabie  that  t« 
iw^ireiices  cmtnected  with  tiie  saTiie  high  •qiialities 
the  deaiee  may  have  lieeii  o>ii?ig  by  uliicli  Cyrus 
set  tl«e  i)e;>pk'«l?"  the  captivity  tree,  tliat  they  rnigk* 
i-efiiH(  hiiiife  a<t<l  Injild  again  tlte  walls  ot' Ji^rM- 
sal'ein.  Cyrus,  it  is  true,  may  Ivave  bad  SHmrs 
regard  to  justice;  ife  may  have  tbimght  it  pivd^irt 
to  sei«<  away  fronj  liis  •CoiNitry  at  least  lire  l)e.st  lA 
these  highly-ertdowe<l  mien  ;  lie  may  itot  "iiave  beoR 
uawilling  to  see  .fernsalem  rise  agaifi  into  i><iw«r, 
and  prove  a  li  fend ly  ban  it-r  agai«st  ^''g-y]!  ;  but 
the  uiiiniJiceiit  manne*'  i«i  which  the  Jews  wei<« 
dismissed  seents  to  lietok«'ii  tlte  ag^eficy  o1  wtme 
perscKial  inflitetice,  if  «iot  of  s«me  ptrsunai  ai:iw> 
tion.  Neheni'ati  (xiii.  6  ;  corny,  ii.  i,  m\.} 
S|)eaks  expressly  of  a  favour  which  Ite  i-iitained 
of  .-^rtaxfrxes  (  Lotigimaifiis,  B.C.  4-S.5),  w  Xe<xes 
II.  («  c  i'il)^  alt«r  an  irittrview  of  scei.il  days. 
Ky  no  means  iticoiisi-tent  with  \^.:':<  jx?r>(«»a:  fa- 
vour, niM'  is«)pro<)iible  i«i  tli«T!isel\  :>,  ait  liie 
religious  considejations  liy  wliic^i  tlie  SciiptiuaJ 
writess  ivjnvsent  Cyius  as  ijeing  attiiaied  in 
setting  tlte  Jews  at  Isljerty.  Tlie  i-eligicKi  of  the 
Persians  was  in  it.- essential  and  jiriroitivefirtin  mo- 
iiotlR-istic,  a»id  must  tlieiefoie  have  been  anytliing 
but  alien,  in  S|jtnt  at  ieast,  to  that  of  "lie  Hvlirews, 
Nor  is  liieit;  anything  «xfravagatil  i:i  assuming 
that  so  greal  a  [xince  asCvru.s.  wh-j  c:r,'A.iw..ir':-^l? 
liAve  yiebletl  t-j  tne  iuxiivioiis  efiieminacy  pii  wbitjti 
bis  successors  i'idiilged,  ami  v.liose  t  :iud  inuSt 
have  Iteen  ele\ated  as  \v«ll  iis  powei  Ful,  liiider- 
st<4iKi  iu  a  measure,  an<l  hig^riy  apptciate*!.  tli« 
excellenres  </  tine  Mosaic  I'eligion  ;  vvliile  tire 
same  general  leeling  which  directed  tie  rtorm  of 
tlte  Peisians  against  the  polytheislic  tfmp'es  ttf 
<3tifece,  may  have  jirnnipted  a?i  eat  lier  a*ul  be'ler 
sovet>eign  to  Ulteiat^  the  .Jews,  and  hiing  about 
the  restoiation  of  the  monotlieistic  M'oiship  yn 
Moiitit  Zii»).  Oettainly  the  terms  a'e  distinct 
and  einphatic  in  which  Cyiiis  is  inaih'  t«  speak 
m  our  sa>cre<l  books ;  nor  do  we  see  any  rcasim  M 
s\tpuose  that  a  Jewish  csilonrilig  has  Iteen  given 
to  these  passages*.  <M' to -question  tlvat  vie  -have  in 
titem  a  faitblnl  tra«islation  of  the  wigJMal  stat* 
documeiits  (Ivzja  i.  i-4;  i.  7-11;  vii.  2-3 ;  viii. 
22  I.  The  two  last  passages  here  relm-ei!  to  would 
seem  to  justify  tlte  infirence  that  the  favour  i>$ 
tiie  Persian  gover-nmmt  was  owitig  not  Tnetvly  to 
geiieial  itligioiis  iiiflurtqi«s,  but  also  to  siiecitrc 
instances  of  giK^d  and  ill  co<u«ected  wi  li  tiie  will 
of  tL-e  .Almighty  ;  j>iol>ably  naticMiiil  wverses, 
nxire  or  less  diit-tlly  and  beiievingly  iscrilieil  to 
God,  Riay  have  be«i  in  eperatiiii  vo  anl  tlie 
t'pstojaliou  of  the  lempl«  woiship. 

A  gei«;ral  inapression  prevails  fl>at,  to  n.-»e  tli« 
w«k1s  of  \\'i{m\rie&l-iViirtcrb.  s.  v.  •  Persien  '  i, 
'  JK)  edict  |.^.lbii^lred  beating  the  Things  signature 
couhi  he  revoked,'  so  that  the'  laws  of  the  Medes 
aii<l  FeisiaTis  "  altei"ed  not  in  tlte  set  se  of  <ieing  di-- 
mmlshe*!  <m-  informed.  Winer  refers,  as  an  authtt- 
rity,  to  Esth.  i.  19  ;  yet  this  book  cinttuins  a  strik 
jniT  (k'ct  whicli  ^iroves  the  coiitiary  ;  Iw  t^^e<^ecre« 
which  Haovan  liad  got  promulgated  fm-  the  de- 
structimi  of  the  Jews  was  superseiled  by  ani«h« 
procured  liy  the  iiiHuence  of  K.-ther  and  Mor- 
uecai,  and  this  other  of  so  decided  a  cisajacter  as 
to  give  tlie  Jew«  ia  all  the  p:ovince«  of  tii«  etnpuv 
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the  power  of  aesanltrng  awl  slaying  ttieir  pnemies. 
In  friith,  file  wurd*  'that  it  l>e  not  altereii  "  seem, 
at  least  in  the  period  to  whicli  the  bililical  records 
refer,  to  sigmfy  little  more  than  tlve  general  sta- 
bility of"  the  law,  and  the  certainty  ot"  it3])enalties. 

The  extiaonlinary  power  entriisteil  to  th"  Jews 
serves  to  show  that  the  social  constilution  i)f'  ti>e 
Peisiai!  empire  was  o|)en  to  the  greatest  abuses. 
VVliat  could  be  worse  t)ian  for  ihe  g-overnnient 
Hsclt'  to  let  loose  on  society  a  scalteied  horde  of 
peciple,  trembling  for  their  lives,  yet  united  in  the 
strong  bonds  of  religions  fellowslii))?  They  would 
want  no  encomagement,  if  only  relieveil  of  the 
penalties  commitmleil  by  the  decree  of  Haman, 
to  do  all  they  could  ))rivalely  '  to  be  ready  to 
avenge  thi'mselves  oiv  iheir  enemies'  (Esth.  viii. 
-■'))  ;  but  when  coiniers  came  riding  ]X)st  into  all 
parts  where  they  were,  bearing  the  royal  behests 
to  the  elfoct  that,  on  the  very  day  on  which  tliey 
tliemselvrs  ex])ected  unsparing  sla'igliter,  they 
were  allowed  not  only  '  to  stand  for  their  lile,' 
but  Mo  destroy,  to  slay,  ami  to  cause  to  jwrish  all 
llie  ]>ower  of  the  ])eoi)le  and  province  that  would 
assault  them,  liolh  little  ones  and  women,  and  to 
take  the  spoil  of  them  for  a  jjrey  '  (Esth.  viii.  11), 
then,  we  may  well  believe,  a  dreadful  vengeance 
would  be  tal;en.  and  frightful  disorder  causal, 
tlie  possibility  of  which  in  any  social  condirioii  is 
a  proof  that  The  tirst  [irincijjles  of  justice  are  not 
understood  ;  and  the  actual  existence  of  which 
shows  that,  whenever  occasion  requiretl,  they  were 
recklessly  set  at  nought. 

On  the  religion  of  tiie  ajicient  Persians  we  refer 
t)  the  articles  Mkdes  and  Magi,  from  whom  the 
Persians  received  their  religion,  as  well  as  the 
constitution  of  their  social  state.  If,  indeed,  the 
Persians,  as  a  separate  tribe  in  tiie  general  govern- 
ment of  the  Medes,  succeeded  in  getting  the  upper 
band  of  their  eti'enilnate  masters,  and  wresting  the 
sceptre  from  their  enl'eel)led  h.inds,  the  Medes  were 
not  without  a  reconijiensein  that  they  perpetuated, 
even  l>y  the  instrumentality  of  their  conquerors, 
tnost  of  the  higher  appliances  and  elliects  ot  civi- 
lization to  which  in  the  course  of  ages  lliey  had 
given  biith,  and  which  have  in  all  ages  consti- 
tuted the  true  honour  of  T:ien  and  the  be.st  treasure 
{)f  states.  In  truth,  in  this  matter  the  relation  into 
which  the  Persians  entered  with  the  Medes  is  that 
which  nnist  exist  where  the  rough,  untamed  energy 
of  a  half  Uubarous  race  comes  down  on  the  culti- 
vated plains  ()f  a  high  but  <lecaying  civilization; 
and  that  which,  in  fis  chief  features,  may  be  seen 
in  the  relation  which  the  Romans  bore  to  the 
Greeks,  and  which  the  Northmen  in  tlicir  turn 
bore  to  the  Romans  ; 

'  GrsBcia  capta  ferimi  vicforem  cepit,  et  artes 
lutulif  agresti  Latio.' 

Tiie  oldest  Persians  were,  however,  fire-wor- 
shi]i])ers — a  species  of  idolatry  which  is  least 
removed  from  monotheism,  and  also  least  un]>ar- 
donable  in  such  a  clime  as  that  of  Persia.  That 
such  a  Worship  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
esoteric  recognition  of  one  intelligent  Creator  is 
obvious,  lor  tile  liie  nn'y  have  lieen  regarded,  and 
doiditless  iiy  the  wise  i.ud  philosophic  was  re- 
garded, aj!  merely  symbolical  of  the  Great  Power 
which,  as  imaged  in  the  sun,  q-iickens,  vivilies, 
«nd  blesses  all  things.  Knt  even  so  jiureanii  lofty 
a  tbrm  of  symbolical  worship  tended  to  corruption; 
and  *lu>a{{h  we  aie  unable  I  j  1  -ace  the  Meps  of  the 


progress,  vet  we  know  Mint  it  did  gvatliiallj.  intba 
case  of  the  Persia.n.s.  lead  fust  to  duuiiim,  an<l  then 
to  gross  idolatry  (Bauei  Hytnlhil.  u.  Mythol.  i. 
32;},  sq.,. 

The  name  'Persia'  t»  not  foinid  in  tlie  older 
records  of   the   Bible,   but   after   the  Babylonish 

]>eriod  it  (D^3)  occurs  freiinently  (2Chron.  xxxvi. 

20,  22;  Ezra  iv.  5.  sq. ;  vi.  14,  »q. ;  Esth.  i.  3; 
viii.  10;  1  Mace.  i.  1).  meaning  the gi tat  Persian 
kingdom  founded  by  Cyrn-.,  whicii  in  the  period 
of  its  highest  glory  comprised  all  As'utic  cour>- 
trles  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Inilns,  from 
the  Black  and  Cas]>iiin  Sea  to  Aral>ia  and  tlie 
Imlian  Ocean.  This  vast  emiiire  was  dlviiled  n.'o 
many  [novinces  or  satrapies,  one  of  which  was 
Pei.sia  (properly  so  called),  or  Persis  (Farsistan), 
which  on  the  north  was  separated  from  Media  by 
the  range  of  truMuitains  <le)iomiiiatetl  Parchratias, 
on  the  west  bordeied  on  Susiana  (Khusistan),  o» 
the  south  reached  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  tlw 
east  was  Ixirdeieil  by  (Jarmania  (Kirinan).  The 
country  that  lies  along  the  sea  is  a  sandy  plain, 
which  the  heat  and  Vsi..,,iis  winds  render  imtit 
for  human  alxides  (Plin.  Hist.  Kat.  xii.2(*).  Tl* 
interior  is  crossed  by  rocky  mountains,  whose  sum- 
mits are  covereil  with  snow  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
year.  This  mountain  chain  renders  the  north  of  tl« 
country  rough  and  unfriiitlul,  so  that  herdsmen 
and  nomads  alone  ilwell  there.  In  thp  inter- 
mediate parts,  however,  are  for.jid  many  well- 
watered  valleys  and  plains,  which  yield  to  few 
ill  fruitfvilness  and  iniliiness  of  climate  (Stiabo, 
XV. .{1.727  ;  Pfoleui.  vi.  4  ;  Mannert,  Gioy.  ii.  -197). 
The  inhaliitants  ot  this  province  ot  Persls  were 
connected  by  lilood  with  the  Medes,  and  were 
divided  into  many  tribes  and  clans  (Herod,  k 
125),  three  of  which  were  noble,  the  Pasargadce, 
Ihe  Maraphii,  and  the  Maspii.  The  Pasargada 
held  the  iiie  eminence ;  of  wiiich  trilie  was  Cvrus, 
a  circumstance  to  wliicb  he  in  part  owed  his  jiov/er 
and  influence. 

The  Peisian  language  was  diverse  from  the 
Shemitlc,  and  connected  with  (lie  Indo-Germaiiic 
tongues,  of  which  the  S.in>crit  may  be  considered 
as  the  eldest  branch  (Adeliing,  MifJiridat.  i.  255, 
sq.  ;  O.  Fr.ink,  l)e  Persidis  Liii(/tia  et  Geuio, 
Norimh.,  ISDH;  Wahl,  Gesch.  d.  Morgenliind 
SprarJie  n.  Liierattir,  p.  12!*.  sq.). 

Tiie  residences  of  the  niowardis  of  the  immense 
country  denominated  Persia  were  various.  Pasar- 
gada,  with  its  royal  toml»s,  was  most  ancit-iit. 
Perse])olis  rose  not  very  tar  from  it,  and  became 
a  tieiusnie-city.  After  the  oveithrow  of  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom,  Cyrus,  while  preserving  a  regaril 
for  tJie  more  ancient  cities  of  tlie  empire,  seems  to 
have  thought  Babylon  a  move  suitable  place  for 
the  metropolis  of  Asia ;  bjt  as  >t  ought  not  be 
jx)lilic,  if  it  v/ere  possilile,  to  make  a  s  range  place 
the  centre  of  bis  kingdom,  lie  IV)unde(\  a  new  city, 
Susa,  where  he  was  still  on  Peisian  ground,  anej 
yet  not  far  distant  from  Babylon.  There  was  alsw 
Ecbatana,  the  Metlian  capital.  These  several 
royal  alnxles  seem  to  have  been  occujiitd  by  (he 
later  mouarchs,  according  as  the  season  of  the 
year  called  for  a  colder,  warmer,  w  mlider 
climate. 

We  have  before  seen  that  the  Persian  monarchy 
halt  its  chioniclcs.  These  may  have  been  cx>if 
suited  by  our  classical  authorities,  but  are  wholly 
lost  to  us.   Wc  are  llierc^oie  tlifown  outwo  foteigD 
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aourees  of  infunnation  legardii!^  the  Persian  his- 
tory :  i.  Tlie  Jewisii,  to  \)e  elic'tcd  cliielly  from 
the  books  of  Ezr.i,  Nelieiiiia.1),  ami  Estlier.  of 
which  so:Hetliing  lias  l)feii  said.  2.  (iiecian 
writers.  Of  these,  Ctesias  availed  liiiiiself  of  the 
Persian  atiiials,  but  we  have  only  extracts  from 
his  woik  in  Photins,  Ilerodufus  ajipears  also  to 
have  cunsuhed  the  native  sources  of  Persian  his- 
tory. Xenoplion  jwesents  us  with  the  fullest  ma- 
terials, namely,  in  his  Aitaha^is^  his  Uelleiiica, 
and  es{)eciaily  in  his  i'l/ropoedUi,  which  is  an 
imaginary  [tictuie  <if  a  [jerfect  jirince,  acc(>rding 
io  (Jrientiil  concejjtiuns,  drawn  in  the  person  of 
Cyrus  tiie  elder.  Some  of  the  jjoints  in  which  the 
classica-l  authorities  disagree  n)ay  lie  fonnd  set 
forth  in  Eichliorn's  Gcsch.  der  A.  Welt,  i.  82,  83. 
A  re];r€stn(atioii  of  the  Persian  history,  accoiding 
to  Oriental  antiiorities,  may  lie  I'uund  in  the  llal- 
iiscke  AUyeiiieiive  \\'eU'jeschichle,\\t.'\\'.  A  very 
tliligeut  compilation  is  that  of  lirissonins,  De 
PiCgno  Versarum,  lo9!.  Consult  especially 
Hteren's  Idet'it,  i.  I  ;  and  his  Ilaudbuc/i  dcr  G. 
d.  S.  AUertk.,  i.  102.  A  full  and  valuahle  list 
of  the  older  authorities  in  Persiau  ali'airs  may  he 
ieen  in  the  Bibliotlteca  Hiatotica  of  Meusellius, 
vol.  i.,  ut.  ii.,  p.  2S,  sq.— J.  R.  B. 

PESTILENCE.  The  terms  pestilence  and 
plague  are  used  with  much  laxity  in  our  Auth. 
Version,  The  lat'er,  however,  whicli  generally 
represeiits  the  HeUrew  V^.,  is  by  far  {he  wider 
term,  as  we  i«ad  of  '  plagues  of  leprosy,'  ♦  o("  hail,' 
and  of  many  olh^r  visitations.  Pestilence  is  em- 
ployed to  denote  a  deadly  epidemic,  and  is  the 
word  by  which  "IS"!  (Sept.  Qajvaros,  and  occa- 
sional! v  \oif/.6s]  is  translated.  In  our  time,  how- 
ever, boti.  these  terms  are  nearly  synonymous; 
h\it  pLri/p^c  ir,  by  medical  writeis  at  least,  restiic.tcd 
to  mean  tii«  gi.;U'.!u::;r  ['la^ue  of  tlie  East  There 
is  indeed  no  iirsc>ii)tiiin  of  any  pestilence  in  the 
Bible,  wiiici;  wcu'd  eiial.'c  tis  u<  iurm  an  adequate 
idea  of  its  swciiic  character.  Severe  c])ideuiics 
are  the  cj>uimon  accompaniments  of  dense  crowd- 
ing in  cities,  and  of  fauiine;  and  we  acconiingly 
often  (ind  tliem  mesitioned  in  cosinection  (Lev. 
xxvi.  25;  Jer.  xiv.  12;  xxix.  18;  Matt,  xxiv.7; 
Luke  xxi.  11  J.  But  there  is  no  belter  argument 
for  believing  that  '  pestilence  '  in  these  instanres 
means  the  glaiidular  [jlague,  tliim  the  fact  of  its 
Le;ng  at  jiiesent  a  prevalent  epidemic  of  the  East. 
It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  Mosaic  law,  which 
contains  kucIi  sti  ict  rules  for  the  seclusion  of  lepers, 
should  have  allowed  a  disease  to  jiass  unnoticed, 
which  is  above  all  othei-s  the  m^jst  deadly,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  (he  mi/St  easily  checked  by  sanatory 
regulations  of  the  same  Kind.*  The  destruction 
of  .Sennacheiib's  anny  (2  Kings  xix.  '6b)  has  also 
Ijeen  ascribed  to  the  plague.  But — nor  to  insist 
on  the  circumstance  that  this  awfully  sudden 
anniliilation  of  185,000  men  is  not  as(-riijed  to 
any  disease,  but  to  the  agency  of  an  angel  (since 

*  Michaelis  endeavnurs  to  explain  why  the  Law 
contained  no  crdinances  about  the  [jlague,  by 
ti'guiiig  that,  or.  accoiuit  of  the  sudden  appearance 
and  brief  duration  of  the  tlisease,  no  jermanent 
«nactmenfs  could  have  been  efficient  in  mode- 
^ting  its  ravages,  but  (jiily  such  preventive  mea- 
» ires  as  varie<l  icojrding  to  the  evtr-varying  cir- 
cumstances of  t  le  origin  and  coiurse  of  its  visita- 
tiom  {Mot.  Recht.  iv.  290). 


such  ]iassages  as  2  Sam.  xxiv.  15,  16,  weaken  thi( 
objection,  and  even  Josejjhus  uixierstood  the  cause 
to  be  a  j}estilence,  Anliq.  x.  1.  5) — it  is  iinpossibla 
that  such  a  mortality  could  have  been  pio<iuce<l, 
in  one  night,  by  a  disease  which  spread  itself  by 
coiitiigion,  like  the  Oriental  plague;  and  t!ie  same 
remark  ap|)lies,  though  in  a  less  degree,  to  (he 
three  liays'  pestilence  in  theieign  of  David  (2Saai. 
xxiv.  13).  riiose  wlio  entertain  the  coninuui  ojii- 
n;on  about  the  means  by  which  the  destruction  of 
Sennacheril)'s  army  was  efl'ected,  regard  the  illness 
of  Ilez  kiah  (2  Kings  xx.  1-11)  as  connected, 
both  as  to  time  and  cause,  with  that  event;  and 
consider  his  '  boil  '  esjiecially  (o  atVord  direct  evi- 
dence that  he  sulfeied  from  (tie  |)lague.  The  boil 
would  have  certainly  been  a  most  chaiacterislic 
symptom,  if  we  ha<l  the  least  indication  that  his 
disease  was  [jestilential  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
whatever  that  atiy  epidemic  pievailed  at  that  tin;e 
at  Jerusalem. 

The  ghindular  plague,  like  the  small -pox,  is  i  n 
eru|)ti\e  ("ever,  anii  is  the  most  virulent  and  nn.  rt 
contagious  diseiise  with  which  we  are  acquainte  '. 
The  eruption  consists  of  bidnies,  caibuncles,  ai  J 
jietechia;.  Buboes  are  inllamed  and  swollen 
glands  ;  and  the  glands  so  allected  are  generally 
those  of  tlie  groin,  axill.i,  neck,  and  the  parotid 
glands.  Moie  frequently  there  are  two,  three,  or 
even  four,  such  tumours.  They  sometimes  sub- 
side of  themselves;  or,  what  is  more  commonly 
(he  case,  they  siip|iurale  :  and  as  (his  «  vocess  .sel- 
dom commences  before  the  disease  uas  taker,  a 
favourable  turn,  it  is  regarded  as  t''e  cause,  bul 
more  coriectly  as  a  sign,  of  apiiroaching  recovery 
A  caibuncle  is  an  inlianiuiation  of  the  skin, 
givi' g  rise  to  a  hard  (umour,  with  pustules  rr 
vesicles  upon  it.  It  lesenibles  a  commiTi  lioi!, 
but  dilfers  from  it  in  (his  impoitant  nspect.  Tlie 
caibuncle  beconies  gangrenous  ihtoughout  its 
whole  extent,  so  that  when  tiie  escliar  sepaiates 
a  large  deeji  ulcer  is  left.  Under  the  term 
petechiae  are  included  evanescent  sjHits  and  stieaks 
of  various  hues,  from  a  pale  liliie  to  a  dee]i  pur|'le, 
which  give  a  maibled  ap])e,irance  to  the  si  in. 
\^'llen  such  livid  stieaks  occur  in  (he  face,  tney 
di.-liguie  the  coun(enance  so  much  that  a  jiatient 
can  baldly  be  recogniseil  by  his  frienils.  Tlie 
disease  varies  so  consiilerably  in  its  symptoins  ami 
couiije,  that  it  is  impossilile  to  gi\e  one  description 
that  will  suit  even  the  majority  of  cases.  Some- 
times the  eruption  does  not  appear  at  all,  arxl 
even  the  gent  ral  symptoms  are  iii/t  of  that  vic.lenca 
to  lead  an  ignoianl  peisori  to  sus]:e<t  the  liiist 
danger.  The  patient  is  siuldenlv  attacked  with  a 
loss  of  strength,  a  sense  of  confusion,  weight  in  the 
head,  ojipression  at  the  heait,  and  extreme  dejec- 
tion of  spirits.  Such  cases  sometimes  teiTnii.ale 
fatally  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  occasioniilly 
on  (he  second  or  third  day.  Cieneially,  luiweier, 
the  |)atient  is  attacked  widi  shivering  or  coldness, 
which  is  soon  followed  by  fever,  giddiness,  pain 
in  the  head,  occasionally  also  by  voniiting. 
Buboes  and  carbuncles  in  most  cases  nwike  their 
appearance  on  the  tirst  day  :  and  successive  erup- 
tions of  them  are  not  unusually  observed  during 
the  course  of  (he  disease.  There  is  a  j^cu.liar 
and  chaiacleristic  muddiness  of  the  eve,  whicK 
has  been  described  by  Dr.  Russell  as  a  muddiness 
and  lustre  strangely  blended  toget'aer.  The  fever 
remits  every  morning,  and  increases  duiiiig  tiie 
day  and  uijjht.     The  vomiting  tbea  iucreases; 
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tlie  tumo  lis  Iiecoine  piiiiifiil  ;  and!  the  patient 
waiulos,  ;ui<l  is  ijicfiiK'tl  to  stii(x>v.  On  the  mom- 
rn^  (of  tlx'  thinl  (lay.  in  lavomiiUle  eases,  a  sweat 
bit^ks  (Hit.  wliich  jjroiliices  great  velid',  aiul  unne- 
tinie*  e\  en  |ii()\  «s  <:nt?cal.  The  exacfjUition  on 
Hie  foiirlli  day  is  moit  seveie  iban  on  tlie  ]we- 
cediii!,'  '>ne>,  and  continnes  intense  until  it  is  ler- 
minaled  liy  tie  sweat  on  llie  niDrning  of  the  lil'fh 
tl&y,  whicli  lea\es  ll>e  |)atient  weak,  Ijnt  in  every 
respect  rel  eveil.  Al'fec  tliis,  the  exaceihations 
^leconle  slighter  and  slighter  ;  aisd  the  liiihoes  ad- 
vancing favourably  'o  snj)ii!iialion.  little  or  no 
f'-ver  remains  alter  the  hegiiiuing  of  the  second 
week.  In  other  ca-;es,  again,  the  symptoms  are 
far  more  orient.  Besides  vomiting,  giddiness, 
and  lieadaclie,  there  is  also  diairhiea  at  the  ont- 
liie.ik  oC  the  l'e\er.  ])nriiig  the  night  the  patient 
t)e(.'onies  delirious  or  comatose.  The  pulse  is  full 
and  strong  ;  and  though  the  tongue  is  not  dry, 
the  thirst  is  excessive.  The  fever  aliates  some- 
what on  the  succeeding  morning,  hut  the  jjulse  is 
frequent,  the  skui  hot  and  dry,  and  ti)e  jiatieiit 
♦lejecled.  As  the  second  day  advances,  the  voniit- 
rng  and  dlanhoea  heconie  urgent,  the  eyes  are 
muddy,  expiessicn  of  countenance  Ciinfnsed,  the 
j)ulse  (jinck^  ami  sometiines  low  and  tUittering, 
external  heat  nioih'rately  feverish,  or  occasionally 
intense  in  irregular  llushings.  There  is  ])ain  at 
the  heart,  liurning  )),iin  at  the  pit  of  the  stomacli, 
and  incessant  resth-ssness.  When  to  these  symp- 
toms are  joined  faltering  of  fiie  tongiip,  or  loss  of 
speech,  and  the  suil'ace  of  the  hody  becomes  cold 
or  covered  with  clammy  sweats,  death  is  inevi- 
table, although  it  may  still  be  at  some  distance. 
When  the  jiatient  has  l«een  mucli  weal<ened  by 
tlie  vomiting,  diairhoea,  or  hsemorrhage,  the  third 
flay  proves  fatal ;  hut  more  connnonly  the  disease 
is  pn 'longed  two  or  thiee  days  lunger.  In  this 
fonn  of  plague,  buboes  apjiear  on  the  second  or 
third  dav,  aiid  s.irnetimes  later;  but  wlielher  they 
advance  towards  suppuration,  or  not,  tliey  seem  to 
have  no  elVect  in  liasteuing  or  retarding  the  ter- 
mination of  the  disease.  Lastly,  in  some  cases, 
the  eru|)fion  of  buboes  and  caibuncles  constitute 
the  ]irincipal  svmptoms  of  the  disease  ;  and  ]ia- 
tieiits  are  so  little  indisjuised,  that  they  are  able 
to  go  about  the  streets,  or  attend  to  their  usual 
avocations,  if  not  pievenfed  by  the  inllammation 
of  inguinal  tumours. 

Resjiecting  the  causes  and  origin  of  ])lague 
nothing  is  known.  There  cannot  be  the  slightest 
doubt  th  it  it  is  ])ropagale<l  by  absolute  C(/nt,ict 
with,  or  a  \ery  near  a])pn)acli  to,  the  Ijodies  or 
clothes  of  )iersoos  infected  ;  liut  we  are  entirely  at 
a  loss  to  know  how  it  is  generateil  aCrestu  Ex- 
tremes of  f^m|)erature  have  a  decided  elfect  in 
putting  a  stop  to  it;  but  Dr.  Russell  observed 
that,  in  the  year  1761,  the  plague  at  Aleppo 
vi"  mild,  in  1762  it  was  seveier,  and  in  176;$ 
it  was  very  fatal  ;  and  yet  theie  was  no  appre- 
ciable dilievence  in  the  resjiective  seasons  of 
fiiese  years.  In  Egypt,  tlie  ))lagiie  commences 
ill  autu'.nn,  and  is  regularly  ]iut  an  end  to  liy 
the  he.its  of  summer;  and  it  is  even  asserted 
that  codfaminateil  gowls  are  also  disinfected  at 
this  lime. 

In  K«ro]»e,  the  jdague  disappw.red  during  the 
winter.  This  was  remarked  in  all  the  epidemics, 
•xcept  tliat  {"rojn  1636  to  1618,  called  the  Great 
Plague,  («j  accmmt  of  it.s  long  Juration;  but  even 
in  tbia  instance  it  abated  CiinsideraJjly  during  the 


winter.     It  was  a  common  supprstTtion   that    fh« 
plau'ue  abated  o::  St.  Joh^^'s  day. 

The  most  fatal,  ajid  at  the  same  title  the- most 
geiural  epidemic,  was  that  whie^>  ravaged  Asia^ 
Africa,  and  the  whole  of  Europe,  in  the  tourteeritli 
century.  It  was  called  by  the  in>ithein  E»>ro)iea!i 
nations  '  the  black  Death,'  and  by  the  Italfansr 
'  la  M  >rt»lega  (Trande,'  or  the  great  niovtality. 
According  to  Dr.  Hecfcer,  Jiot  Jess  tharttweiity-Hve 
iiiillions  perished  bv  it  in  the  vhort  space  of  three 
years,  from  IS17  to  Ki.^O.  Since  tite  *:oniwience>- 
Hient  (if  this  century,  l*^Jirope  1  as  been  fvee  I'voin 
the  jilague,  with  the  excepti  u  of  two  or  three 
instances.  It  occurred  j>t  Noja,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  IPl&and  l-'lfi  ;  at  thf  Laziuetio  of 
Venice,  in  1S18;  in  Greil'enherg,  in  Silesia,  in 
ISU).  It  has  not  been  seen  in  Gi\at  Hrilain  siuce 
the  great  e])idemic  of  16(>.'>,  which  is  stated  to 
have  cariied  off  eight  thousand  in  one  week.  Qoa- 
rant  ne  was  (irst  performed  in  one  ivf  the  islands 
near  Venice,  in  1  l'"^").  Persons  who  had  been 
cured  of  ])lagne  in  the  Lazart  tto  on  one  of  the 
adjoining  islands  were  sent  there,  and  all  those 
with  whom  thev  had  had  intercourse,  where  they 
were  detained  foity  days.  This  jx-riod  was  priv 
hablv  fixed  »i])on  on  account  of  soiiie  medical 
hypothesis.  Tlie  f  afieth  day  was  regarded  as  the 
last  day  of  ixnlent  di^easts,  and  that  which  sepa- 
rated them  fioni  chronic.  Foity  <hiys  consfituteil 
the  ])hiloso))hi(al  month  of  alchymists.  Theolo- 
gical, and  even  legal  derivations,  have  been  also 
given.  The  foily  d.iys  of  the  (KhxI  :  Moses  so- 
journ on  M'Unt  S  nai  ;  our  Loid's  fast;  and, 
lastly,  what  is  called  the  '  Saxai  term  '  (  Sachsisclie 
Fiist),  which  also  lasts  f  rfy  days.  Bills  of  health 
weie  (irobably  lirst  esfal)lished  in  15(i7,  by  a  coun- 
cil of  health  established  at  Venice  during  a  fatal 
])lagiie  that  visited  Italy  for  live  vfais  ;  but  they 
were  not  generally  used  until  166).  It  is  to  tiiese 
great  measuies  that  Kurope  is  indelited  f.r  its 
]iiesent  immunity  from  this  ten ibie  scourge  ;  and 
it  cannot  be  doubteil  tl  at.  but  for  the  callous  in- 
dillerence  of  the  Orientals  (which  ])ioceeds  from 
their  fatalism,  love  of  gain,  and  ignorance),  the 
same  measures  would  be  adopted  in  the  East,  with 
the  same  success.  'Ilecker's  Ili-sf.  of  the  Kjii- 
demies  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  Ui.  Blown,  art. 
'  Plague,"  in  (^ycloj).  of  Pract.  Med  ;  Dr.  Rus- 
sell, Hist,  (f  Aleppo.)— W .  A.  N. 

PETER  (HfTpos  ;  Aram.,  NS"?  ;  originally 
SiMUON  or  .Si.MON,  pypy',  heard)  was  a  native 
(if  IJcthsaida,  in  Galilee,  and  was  the  ?on  of  a 
certain  .loiia-:,  or  .lohn  ;  whence  he  is  named  on 
one  occasliin  in  the  Gospel  history  Simon  Bar 
jona,  that  is,  S(.n  of  .lona  (^Matt.  xvi.  17).  Along 
with  his  l)rollier  .\ndre.v,  he  followed  the  occu- 
]iation  of  a  lisiieiman  on  the  sea  i/f  Galilee.  It 
is  ]irobable  that,  bet'oie  they  became  known  to 
("hi  isl,  they  were  lioth  discijiles  ot  John  the  Baptist. 
That  .\ndrew  was  so  we  are  expressly  inl'ormed 
by  liie  ev  angelist  John  ;  and  as  iiis  brother  seems 
to  have  been  much  of  the  same  mind  with  liini 
on  religious  matters,  it  is  exiieniely  likely  thai 
he  was  so  likewise.  Their  becoming  kn.iwn  to 
(Jhrist  was  owing  to  John's  ))ointing  him  out  on 
the  day  after  his  baptism  to  .Andie.v  and  mother 
disciple  (jirobably  the  evangel i>t  John),  is  -the 
Lamb  of  God;'  on  which  they  innnediately  fol- 
lowed Christ,  and  spent  some  time  in  receiving 
his  iusli'uctions.    Siioitlv  alter  thi«,  Atidrew  flud 
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ing  Simon,  carried  liim  to  Christ,  who,  or  re- 
ceiving him  as  his  (lisr-i|i]e,  lustiiwed  upon  iiim 
that  suiiiaiTie  tiy  whic-ti  he  has  since  tliat  time 
been  most  comnmrily  dt-sigiiatetl  :  '  \A  hen  Jesus 
l)eheld  him  he  sh.'h\,  Tlmu  ait  Siuioii  the  son  of 
Juna;  tliou  sliilt  lie  culled  Cejihas,  wliich  is  hy 
iiittrpretation  a  stone  (■jrerpos).'  Alter  this  inter- 
view (he  two  hrolliers  set  tu  to  have  returned  to 
theirusual  occn|iali(»n  Cora  season,  as  we  have  an 
account  in  JLiithew  (iv.  lS-'20)  of  their  hein^' 
Buniniuned  I'loni  that  occupation  hy  Christ  on  a 
suhsequent  occasion,  posleiior  to  ins  tem|)tation 
in  the  wilderness,  and  to  tlie  conmieiiceinent  of 
his  jiulilic  tninistry  <is  a  rtliy;ions  teacher.  From 
this  time  forward  they  weie  ids  devoted  and  ad- 
miring ndlovvtrs.  In  the  course  of  the  evangelical 
history  seveial  aneciloies  of  Peter  are  incidentally 
recorded,  for  the  puriiose,  douhtless,  piincipally 
Oi  illusiiatin^  the  character  and  teaching  of  our 
Lord,  hut  wliicli  tend  also  to  throw  lif^lit  upon  the 
liistory  and  character  of  liis  attached  disci|)le. 
Such  are  tlie  accounts  i'urnished  l)y  the  evangelists 
of  his  walking  upon  the  a<;itated  waters  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee  to  meet  his  master  (Matt.  xiv.  22.  IV.  ; 
Mark  vi.  45,  iV.) ;  of  I'is  iw!d  and  iutelligtnt 
avowals  of  the  undouiited  Messiahshij)  of  Jesus, 
tiolwithslariding  the  dillicuhies  which  lie,  along 
with  (lie  rest  of  tlie  disciples,  felt  in  reconciling 
what  tliey  saw  in  him  wiih  what  they  had  fon<Uy 
expected  (he  Christ  to  he  (^Matt.  xvi.  13-20);  of 
his  rash  hut  aiJ'i  ctionate  relnike  of  his  Lord  lor 
gpeakint?  of  snfferiui,'  antl  death  as  in  prospe<;t  for 
him,  and  iis  forming  a  necessary  part  of  his  me- 
diatorial woik  (Matt.  xvi.  21-23);  of  his  conduct 
in  liist  rejecting,  with  an  earnestness  bordering  on 
norror,  the  oiler  o(  Christ  (o  wasli  his  feel,  and 
then,  when  the  syirdiolical  nature  of  that  act  l.ad 
lieen  explained  U)  hiin.  Ids  over-ardent  zeal  that 
not  his  feet  only,  hut  also  his  hands  and  his  head, 
mij;lit  he  washed  (John  xiii.  4,  tl'.i;  of  his  hold 
and  s<inie\vhat  vaunting  avowal  of  attachment  to 
his  Muster,  and  his  deteimination  never  to  forsake 
him,  loUowed  hy  his  disgraceful  denial  ol'Jesu.s  in 
the  hour  of  (rial  (J.ihn  xiii.  36,37;  Maik  xiv. 
29,  &c.);  of  his  deep  and  poignant  contrition  f(.r 
this  sin  (Malt.  xxvi.  7.));  and  of  his  Lord's  ample 
forgiveness  of  his  ollence,  after  he  ha<.l  received 
from  him  a  professii>n  of  attacliment  as  strong 
and  as  fiequentlv  repeated  as  his  former  denial  of 
liiiu  (Jolio  xxi.  15-1''').  l'"r(iin  these  notices  it  is 
easy  to  gather  a  loUrahly  coirect  conception  of  the 
predounnatiiig  I'eatmes  of  the  apostle's  cliaracter 
up  to  (ins  [leriod.  He  setnis  to  have  been  a  man 
of  nnd(;uh  itl  piety,  of  anient  attachment  (o  his 
Master,  and  of  great  zeal  tor  what  he  deemed  his 
Masters  honoor;  liut,  at  the  same  time,  witii  a 
mind  ratlier  quick  th.in  accuiate  in  its  appiehen^ 
sions,  and  with  lieelings  ratlu-r  iias(y  in  tlieir  im- 
pulse (hail  deterniiiied  and  continuous  in  their 
exercise.  Hence  his  readiness  in  avowing  his 
opinions,  and  his  rashness  in  I'oiniing  them;  and 
hence  .also  (he  tendency  wiiicli  heset  his  honest 
ojienness  to  degenerate  into  bravado,  and  his  de- 
terminations of  vaUiur  to  evaporate  into  cowardice 
at  apjulling  forms  ot  dan.er.  His  fall,  however, 
and  liis  subsequent  re.->toration,  connected  as  these 
were  with  the  mysterious  events  of  liis  Mas(er's 
crucdixion  and  lesurrection,  and  with  (he  new 
light  which  had  liy  lliem  been  cast  around  his 
character  and  woik,  proihneil  a  poueiful  change 
^or  tha  t>etter  upon  ilie  apostle's  mind.    From  this 


time  forward  he  comes  before  us  under  a  new 
aspect.  A  sober  dignity  and  firmness  of  juipose 
have  displaced  his  former  hasty  zeal  ;  sagacity 
anil  prudei  ce  chaiacterize  his  conduct ;  and  whilst 
his  love  to  liis  Master  shows  no  syiniitoni  of  altate- 
nient,  it  displays  itself  rather  in  aciive  .Abourand 
much-enduiing  patience  in  his  service,  (haii  in 
loud  ;;rotestations  or  extiavagan(  exhiliitioiis  ot 
a(ti.„.iinent.  In  the  subsequent  .Scripture  history 
he  is  ])iesented  to  us  as  the  couragions  herald  ot 
the  kingdom  of  Christ,  by  whose  nioutli  the  first 
jiiiblic  declaration  of  salvation  (hiough  (he  cru- 
ciiied  Jesiis  was  made  (o  the  ])eople  ;  by  whose 
advice  and  couiistl  the  eaily  churches  were  planted 
and  governed ;  and  by  whom  (he  ])rejudices  ol 
Judaism  weie  first  fairly  surmouiited,  and  the 
Gospel  preached  in  all  its  universal  freeness  to 
(he  (ientile  world.  Tlie  Acts  ol  the  .\[jotles  con- 
tain recitals  of  many  inieiesting  inci«ients  which 
befell  him  whilst  engaged  in  those  elloits.  Ol 
these,  the  chief  are  his  imprisonment  and  trial 
before  the  Sanhedrim  for  iiieaching  Christ,  and 
his  hold  avowal  of  his  determination  to  persist  in 
that  work  (Vets  iv.  1-22);  his  miraculously  i.i- 
ilicdng  (he  punisiimeiit  of  death  on  the  infatuated 
couple  who  had  dared  to  try  an  ex{)eriinent  upon 
the  omniscience  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (v.  l-ll);  his 
visit  to  Samaria,  and  lelinke  of  Simon  Magus, 
who  deemed  that  the  miracles  of  tlie  apostle  were 
the  result  of  s<inie  deep  magic  spell  of  which  he 
had  not  yet  become  possesse<l,  and  which,  conse- 
quently, he  was  desirous  of  pui  chasing  from  Petet 
(viii.  I4-2i);  the  vision  by  which  he  was  taught 
that  the  ancient  ritual  distinclions  between  clean 
ami  unclean  had  l^een  abolished,  and  iheieby  [ire- 
paied  to  attend  on  the  summoiis  of  Cornelius,  (o 
whom  he  pieached  the  Gos|iel  (x.  1  4S);  his  ap- 
jnehension  liy  Herod,  .-igiipjia.  and  his  ilellveraiice 
by  the  interposition  of  an  angel,  who  o|iened  for 
him  (he  doors  of  his  [irison,  and  set  him  free 
(xii.  3-iflj;  and  his  address  (o  the  council  at 
Jfinsalem.  on  (lie  occiision  of  a  request  f,,r  ailvice 
and  diiection  lieing  sent  to  (he  chnrrh  theie  by 
tlie  chuich  in  Antioch,  in  which  he  advocated  (he 
exemption  oi  tientile  conveits  (Vi.m  (heceremon  al 
ins(itutes  of  the  law  ol  Moses  ("xv.  6-11).  In  all 
these  incidents  we  (race  the  eviiieni  es  ol'  his  mind 
having  undergone  an  entire  change,  both  as  to  iis 
views  of  tiiilli  and  impressions  of  duty,  from  what 
is  displayed  by  the  earlier  events  of  his  histoiy. 
On  one  occasion  onlj'  do  we  delect  something  <if 
his  former  weakness,  and  that,  strangely  enough, 
in  regaid  to  a  matter  in  which  he  had  been  the 
first  of  the  a(x)slles  to  jierceive,  and  the  first  to 
recommend  and  follow,  a  coirect  course  of  pro- 
cedure. The  occasion  referied  to  was  his  with- 
drawing, (liroiigh  (.head  of  die  censuies  of  Ir.s 
Jewish  bietiiieii,  from  the  (jentiles  at  Ant  ocii, 
afler  having  livetl  in  free  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  them,  and  his  tinddly  dissendilirig  his  con- 
victions as  to  the  religious  ecjuulily  of  Jew  and 
Gentile.  For  this  Paul  withstood  liim  to  the  face, 
and  rebuked  iiim  shaiply.  hecaiisc  uf  (he  injury 
which  his  conduct  was  (.alculated  to  pro<luce  (o 
(he  cause  of  Chris(iani(y.  Willi  (his  single  ex- 
ception, however,  his  coniluct  setms  (o  have  been 
in  full  accor«lance  with  (he  name  which  his 
Master  had  prophedcally  bestowed  on  him  when 
he  called  him  Simon  (he  Rock,  and  wi(h  (he 
jiositioii  wiiicli  Paul  himself  assigns  to  liim,  at 
the   very  time    that    he   recounts    hia   ternforur* 
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dereliction,  as  one  vf  •  the  Pillars  uf  (tie  CIjuiCii' 
(Gal.  ii.  9,  14). 

Tims  far  we  :ire  enable*!,  iV(im  tlie  ins|iire(i  I'o- 
Eiinieiils,  til  hiicf  'lie  liisttny  o\'  (his  apost'e  ;  Imt 
forvvliat  reina'nts  we  must  lie  iiulelited  to  evidence 
ofa  less  ex]>lieit  and  oTlain  cliaracter.  Eccle- 
siastical tiiidilii)>i  asserts  tliat  lie  ];tMri)iiried  an 
extensive  missionary  four  liiiouijlmiit  fluise  dis- 
Iricts,  to  llie  cirneits  in  wliicli  tiis  epistles  are 
addressed.  '  Peler,'  say-  Ori.^en,  '  appears  to  l>a\  e 
preached  fo  tiie  Jevvs  in  ilie  (lisi>er--t,)ii.  in  Pontiis, 
Gal.ilia,  Bitiiyiiia,  Cai>padocia,  and  Asia'  {In 
Gcnesin,  torn,  iii.;  Enseb.  Uht.  Eccles.  iii.  1,4). 
This  tradition,  however,  though  deiiving  son)e 
connlenance  IV.dn  1  Pet.  v.  13.  is  very  uncer- 
tain ;  even  Ori^^e^,  in  addncint?  't,  speaki«  donbf- 
tn^^^iy  (KeK7;pvx^:'ai  ioiicff).  Tiie  tact  that  no 
itilnsiun  a]>pe,ii-s  io  his  epi^lles  to  any  personal 
iieqiiaintani  e  on  t)ie  ))ait  of  the  apistle  with  those 
to  whom  tliey  aie  addre.r-sed,  militates  sfroiiuly 
against  its  authcnt.icriiy.  Anollier  tradition  le- 
jMirts  the  ajnistle  as  having  towards  tlie  close  of 
lijs  life  visited  Rome,  lieconre  hisliop  of  tlie 
church  in  that  city,  and  sull'ered  martyrdom  in 
the  jiersecntioii  raised  agair.st  (he  Christians  hy 
Nero.  The  importance  of  these  jjoints  in  con- 
liection  witii  ll.-e  claims  nrged  hy  the  Catholics 
•HI  hehalf  of  the  supremacy  (d'  the  ]>ope.  has  leil 
lo  a  careful  and  sifting  examination  of  the  accu- 
racy of  this  tradition;  the  result  of  which  seems 
to  he,  that  whilst  it  is  admitted  as  certain  that 
Peter  sull'ered  martyrdom,  iii  all  jMiihahility  hy 
truciijxion  (Terinlllan,  De  rripscripi.,  3A  ;  Lic- 
tantius,  De  Mortibus  rorsecnturum,  c.  ii.),  and 
:\s  probable  t\mt  ihis  tiH>k  place  at  Rome,  il  has, 
)ievertlieless,  heeii  m.iile  ]>ielty  cU'ar  tlial  he  ne\er 
was  for  any  lengih  of  time  resident  in  that  city, 
and  morally  certain  that  he  never  was  i)isliop  of 
the  church  there  fBarrnw,  On  the  Pope's  Si/pre- 
macy  ;  Works,  vii.  207,  ti'..  Loud.  1S31  ;  -Cave's 
Life  of  St.  I'etir,  ^  11;  Campl)ell,  Eccles.  Hist. 
lect.  xij.  ;  Neander.  Gesch.  d.  rflanz.  nnd  Lett. 
U.S.  w.,ii.  47 i;  Winer.  Real-  Warterb  ,'n\  'Petrus,' 
&c.}.  By  some  an  altenjpf  has  been  made  to  oS>- 
lain  the  siipjjort  of  the  ajx)stle"s  own  testimony  in 
favour  of  his  having  at  one  jreriod  resided  at  Ronse, 
hy  inlerprctiog- the  words,  '  tlie  (-hurch  lliat  is  at 
liubylon,  the  Mlutati<ios  of  which  lie  sends  to 
tlio3e  to  whom  he  wrote  liis  first  epislle,  as  apply- 
ing to  the  church  at  Rome  j  an  attempt  which 
Dr.  Cain|ii)ell  justly  stigmatizes  as  '  jioor,  not  to 
call  it  lidiculons.'  Even  if  we  admit  that  at  the 
time  when  this  e))isfle  was  written  it  was  under- 
stood amongst  the  Christians  that  Babylon  waj 
the  prophetical  t>ame  for  Rome — an  admission, 
howe\(r,  wiiich  is  entuely  unsii|)iiorted  liy  evi- 
dence if  would  remain  unexplained  why  the 
apoiitle,  ift  such  a  mere  malier-ofi'act  alVair  as 
the  cnnimunicalion  of  the  friendly  salutations  of 
«)ne  church  to  another,  should  have  eioployeil  the 
ohscuie  anil  symbolical  language  of  prophiecy, 
when  his  meaning  coulil  have  been  so  much  ni,/re 
distinctly  cnnvcyed  by  a  simple  statement.  This 
would  he  the  more  iiiex]ilicable,  that  the  style 
l)i  PeliT  is  remarkably  plain  and  perspicuous 
throughout  tlie  eutiie  ejjistle.  It  seems  much 
more  consistent,  therefore,  wilh  rational  principles 
Df  interprei.it ion,  to  understand  the  s'aiement  lite- 
rally oi'  the  Assyiian  Babyhin,  'n  vvhi<h  city,  as 
we  learn  from  Josephus,  there  was  a  gre.it  multi- 
tude   oi   Jews   {iv&a    kdX    -nKriOos    -^y    'lovScduty, 


Antiq.  XV.  2.  2;  see  also  c.  3.  1),  and  to  whichi 
consequently,  it  is  probable  that  at  some  iieriod 
of  his  life  'the  a))ostIe  of  the  circumcision'  (Gal. 
ii.  8)  must  have  p  lid  a  visit.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  Babylon  in  Egy]if  is  probably  in- 
tended ;.  but  this  is  set  asiile  by  the  fact,  that  at 
this  lime  the  Egyptian  Babylon  was  nothing 
more  than  a  Rmnan  f'<Mt  (Strabo,  xvii.  )). 

The  assertion  that  Peter  was  bishop  of  Rome 
is  connected  with  another,  by  which  the  claims  of 
the  ])a)>acy  are  sought  to  be  estalilisiied,  namely, 
that  to  him  was  c mceded  a  right  of  supremacy 
over  the  other  apostles.  In  snppoit  of  this,  an 
ajipeal  is  made  to  those  jiassages  in  the  Gospels, 
where  declarations  supposed  to  iM>]ily  the  bestowal 
of  peculiar  honour  and  distinction  on  Peter  are 
recorded  as  having  been  addressed  to  him  by  our 
Lord.  The  must  important  of  these  are  :  *  Thou 
art  Peter, and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  chnrcli' 
(Matt.  xvi.  IS);  am),  'Unto  thee  will  1  give  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  &c.  (Matt,  svi, 
19).  At  lirst  sight  these  jiassages  would  seem  fo 
bear  out  the  assumption  fiuitded  on  them  ;  but, 
upon  a  more  careful  investigation,  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  is  rather  in  appeal ance  1h;m  in  leality. 
The  force  of  both  is  greatly  im]iaired  for  the  pur- 
])ose  \\k  which  Catholics  produce  them,  by  the 
circunisfaiKe,  that  whatever  o!'  p;)wer  or  authority 
they  may  be  supposed  to  confijr  upon  Peter,  must 
be  regarded  as  shared  by  him  with  tlie  other 
apostles,  inasmuch  as  to  them  also  are  ascribed 
in  other  jiassages  the  same  qualities  anti  jiowers 
which  are  pioiniseil  to  Peter  in  those  under  con- 
sideration. If  by  the  former  of  these  jiassages  w« 
are  to  understand  that  the  church  is  built  upou 
Peter,  the  a]iostle  Paul  informs  us  that  it  is  not 
on  him  alone  liiat  it  is  built,  but  ujion  all  the 
a|):istles  (Ephes.  ii.  20);  and  in  the  book  of  Reve- 
lation we  are  told,  that  on  the  twelve  foundations 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  (ilie  Chiistian  chinch)  are 
inscribeil  '■  \\k  names  of  the  ticclre  apostles  of  ilie 
Lamb'  (w'l.  11).  As  for  the  deciaratiim  in  the 
latter  of  these  passage.s,  it  was  in  all  its  essential 
jiaits  re])eated  liy  our  Lord  to  the  other  discqjles 
immediately  liefore  his  pa-sion,  as  announcing  a 
jirivilege  which,  as  his  apostles,  they  were  to  pos> 
sess  in  common  (Mait.  xviii.  IS;  John  xx.  23) 
ll  is,  uxncoi  er.  uncwtaiu  in  what  sense  our  Lora 
used  (he  language  in  question.  In  both  cases  his 
words  are  metajihorical ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
unsafe  than  to  build  a  theological  do<;ma  ujioii 
language  of  whicli  the  \neaning  is  nut  clear,  and 
to  which,  from  the  earliest  ages,  dilfevent  inter- 
pretations have  been  affixed.  And,  linally,  even 
granting  the  cnnectness  of  that  interpretation 
which  Catholics  jiut  upon  these  verses,  it  will  not 
bear  out  the  conclusion  they  would  deduce  from 
them,  inasmuch  as  the  judicial  suprema(;y  of 
Peter  over  the  other  apostles  does  not  necessarily 
follow  fr<im  his  possessing  authiirity  over  the 
church  On  fheotlier  side,  it  is  certain  that  (here 
is  no  instance  on  record  of  the  ajiostle's  having 
ever  claimed  or  exercised  this  supjrosed  power  ; 
but,  on  the  c.mtrary,  he  is  offeiier  than  once  repre*- 
senled  as  submitting  to  an  exercise  of  power  upon 
the  ]iart  of  others,  as  when,  for  i;istaiice,  he  went 
forth  as  a  messenger  from  the  ajios'les  assembled 
in  Jerusalem  to  the  Christians  in  Samaria  (Acts 
viii.  14),  and  when  he  received  a  rel>nke  from 
Paul,  as  already  noticed.  This  circumstance  i> 
so  fatal,  indeed,  tc  the  pretensions  which  bjve 
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been  JTged  in  Cavonr  of  liis  8ti]irem;icy  over  tlie 
ota«  apostles,  tliiit  IVoiti  a  very  t-arly  a_:e  attempts 
',ave  been  iiuule  to  set  aside  its  force,  hy  llie 
liypotliesis  lliat  it  is  not  of  Peter  tlie  ajjostle, 
but  of  aiiotliei-  peison  of  tlie  same  name,  that  Paul 
speaks  in  tlie  |iassai;e  i"feired  Ic  (Eiiseli.  Jlisf. 
Kccles.  i.  13).  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  so 
plainly  contradicleil  hy  the  wonls  of  Paul,  who 
expliciily  ascrilies  ;ipostlesliip  to  the  Peter  of 
whiiin  he  writes,  that  it  is  astonishing  how  it  lould 
have  lieer.  admitted  even  hy  the  nnist  blinded 
tealot  (vers.  8,  9).  \Miilst,  however,  it  is  pretty 
well  established  that  Peter  enjoyed  no  jmlicial 
snprenuKry  over  the  other  ajiosiles,  it  would,  per- 
haps, lie  s^mvx,  too  far  to  alKi  in  that  no  dignity  or 
primacy  whatsoever  was  conceded  to  l.iiii  on  the 
part  of  ids  liretliren.  His  superiority  in  jioiiit  of 
age,  his  di.stiii!,'uished  personal  e-\celleiice,  his  le- 
piitatioii  and  succeis  as  a  teacher  oi' Christianity, 
and  tlie  jironiinent  ))art  which  he  had  ever  taken 
in  his  Masters  all'airs,  both  before  his  death  and 
after  his  ascension,  fmnished  suflicient  jj;iOMnus 
for  his  l.einij:  raised  to  a  jiosition  of  lesjiect  aiul  ■'*' 
moral  iniluence  in  the  chnicli  and  amon.^>t  his 
brother  aptistles.  To  this  some  countenance  is 
given  by  the  circumstances  that  he  is  called  '  I  he 
(irst'  (irpooros)  by  Maitliew  (x.  2),  and  this  ap- 
parently nut  merely  as  a  numerical,  but  as  an 
lionoiary  di>fiiiction  ;  that  when  the  api. sties  are 
mentioned  as  a  body,  it  isfieqnenlly  by  the  phrase, 
'Peter  and  the  eleven,'  or,  'Peter  an!  the  rest  of 
tlie  a[)ostles,'  or  something  similar  ;  and  that  when 
Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  by  divine  revelation, 
it  was  to  Peter  pmliculaily  that  the  visit  was  ]i<iid. 
These  circiimstaiices,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
])revaleiit  voice  of  Cluistian  antiquity,  would  seem 
to  authorize  the  opinion  that  Petei  occupied  some 
sucli  position  as  that  »i  -rzpofffTws,  or  piesident  in 
the  a[K)Stiilical  college,  but  without  any  power  or 
authority  of  a  judicial  kind  over  his  lirfither 
apostles  (C.inriihell,  Eccles  Hist.,  lect.  v.  and  xii.  ; 
Biurow,  tibi  atip..  &c. ;  Eichhorn,  Eiiileii,  iii. 
599;  Hug,  liitrud.  p.  635,  iM.rdick's  tr.  :  Home, 
Introd,\\'.  4;i:i ;  Laidner,  Works,  vols.  iv.  v. 
vi.,  ed.  17^8;  Cave,  Antiqtdtates  Aposlolica, 
&c.).— W,  L.  A. 

PhrrKit,  EPISTLES  OF.  Of  the  seven 
Catholic  Epistles,  there  are  two  ascrlbeil  to  St. 
Peter.  Tiie  lirst  of  these  is  one  of  the  o/xoKo- 
yovfj.eva,  or  those  uuiveisally  received  in  the  early 
cliurcli.  Tiie  second  tanks  among  the  avriKe- 
ySfxtva,  or  controverted  [ANTii.BCiOMKN.^]. 

Gemdiu'ueitS  of  the  First'  Epistle. — The  ex- 
ternal evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of 
lliis  Epistle  is  comphte.  '  One  Epistle  of  Peter,' 
says  Eusebiiis  (Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  3),  '  called  the 
first,  is  f.niversally  received;'  and  Origen  had 
before  this  time  observed,  tliat  'Peter  .  .  .  has 
left  one  Epistle  acknowledged  to  lie  his.'  It  is 
cited  by  lieiupus  {Adv.  Ha-r  iv.  9,  2):  'Peter 
Bays  in  iiis  Epistle,  Jii  whom,  thmigh  now  ye  see 
/liin  not,  yet  believing,  ye  rejoice  with  Joy  tm- 
speakable  and  full  of  glory  '  (i.  8.  And  again 
he  cites  1  Pet.  ii.  16);  also,  iiy  Clemens  Alexan- 
dvinus  {Strom,  i.  3)  :  '  Peter  in  the  Epistle  says,' 
&c. ;  and  iiy  TertuUian  (Scorp.  c.  12),  •  Peter  says 
lo  the  inhabitants  of  Pontus"  (comp.  1  Pet.  ii.  20). 
Dr.  Lardner  observes  [HisL  Apost.  c.  ix.)  that 
'  j*  seems  to  be  relerre-d  to  liy  Clement  of  Rome 
in  his  Hist  Epistle.'  Euseliius  notices  its  citation 
by  Polycarp  (comp.  Polycarp,  c,  L  with  1  Pet. 
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i.  8)  ;  and  also  hy  Papias ;  (Hist.  Ecclss.  iii.  3S). 
'  In  fact,"  says  De  V\  ette  (  Endeitung,  §  173),  '  if 
we  except  its  omission  in  the  ancient  catalogue 
in  Muiatori,  and  its  rejection  by  the  PauHciaiis 
it  has  been  never  called  in  question.'  De  \^  ette 
himself,  who  never  omits  an  opportunity  of  raising 
a  doubt,  contents  himself  with  observing  that  'as 
its  contents  aie  really  apostolic,  any  doubts 
arising  from  the  absence  of  any  known  ])eis(.iial 
relatiiinship  between  the  aiitlmr  and  those  to  wliom 
the  Epistle  was  aiiuresstd,  or  any  peculiarity  of 
dociiinal  ]ihiaseology,  lind  no  favour  or  recog- 
nition." He  adds  that  the  second  Epistle,  even 
though  not  genuine,  bears  testimony  (iii.  1)  to  tiie 
genuineness  of  the  lirst. 

The  internal  evideiKC  is  e(]iial!y  complete, 
1  he  author  calls  himself  the  Apostle  Peter  (ch. 
i.  1),  and  the  whole  character  <if  the  Epistle  shows 
that  it  proceeds  from  a  writer  who  jiossessed  great 
authority  among  those  whom  he  addresses,  who 
were  most  probably  composed  chieOy  of  Jewish 
Christians.  The  writer  descrdies  himself  as  'an 
elder,' and  'a  witness  of  Chiist's  snll'erings  '  (v. 
]).  The  vehemence  and  energy  of  the  style  are 
altogether  ajijiropriate  to  the  warmth  and  zeal  of 
Peter's  character,  and  every  succeeding  critic^ 
who  has  entered  into  its  sfiirit,  hag  felt  impressed 
with  the  truth  of  the  observation  of  EiasmiiSj 
'that  this  Epistle  is  full  of  apostolical  dignity 
and  authority,  and  woithy  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles.' 

The  only  indication  as  to  the  place  from  whence 
this  letter  was  adilressed  to  the  five  jiroviiices,  is 
contained  in  ch.  v.  ver.  13!  'She  in  Babylon, 
elected  with  you  (fj  iv  BaPvAaivL  (TvveK\eKTrj),  sa- 
luteih  you."  For  whether  'she  in  Baby'on"  refers 
to  the  church  or  to  an  individual  (in  which  latter 
case  Peter's  wife  is  the  person  generally  believed 
lo  be  referred  to),  the  letter  must  have  been 
written  in,  or  at  least  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
Biibylcn.  But  where  Babylon  was,  or  whether  it 
was  the  celebrated  city  of  tlia.t  name  on  llie 
Euphrates,  as  has  lieen  maintained  by  Beza, 
Light  foot,  Basiiage,  De  Wette,  Neaiider,  an<l  a 
host  of  learned  men,  is  a  question  which  has 
never  been,  and  jirobably  never  will  be,  decided. 
It  iias  been  maintained,  as  an  objection  to  the 
supposition  that  Babylon  on  the  Euphrates  was 
meant,  that  there  weie  no  Jews  residing  there  at 
ttie  date  of  this  Epistle,  inasmuch  as  they  had  all 
been  exjielleil  from  that  city  in  the  latter  jiart  of 
the  reign  of  Caligula,  with  the  exception  of  such 
as  weie  permitteti  to  remain  on  accdunt  of  con- 
nection, or  other  special  reasons  (Hug's  Introduc- 
tion); while  those  in  Seleucia,  or  New  Babylon, 
were  soon  alter  massacred,  or  fled  to  Ctesiphon,  on 
the  otiier  side  of  the  river.  Hug,  who  still  main- 
tains that  Babylon  on  the  Euiihrates  is  intended, 
conceives  that  the  af^opivoi.  or  '  ])ious,'  were  the 
persons  to  whom  the  apostle's  injimctii.ns  were 
addressed,  and  who  "'ere  imnierous  in  the  P'ast, 
There  is  certainly  no  autiiority  from  ecclesiastical 
history  for  supposing  that  Peter  was  ever  at  B.a- 
bylon  ;  but  this  silence  jiroves  nothing,  for  there 
aie  fourteen  years  of  the  apostles  life  conceinino' 
which  we  have  no  inforniiitiiin.  But  this  mentiois 
of  Babylon  by  St.  Peter  has  led  to  the  belief  that 
he  may  have  jiaid  a  visit  to  the  Parthians  (De 
Wette,  I.  c),  of  which,  however,  there  is  no  ot"uei 
indication  among  tiie  ancientji. 

ijdbylon  in  Egypt,  near  Memp'aij,  has  been  canf 
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jectured  by  Pearson,  TjB  Cleic,  and  ollieis,  to  have 
been  the  scene  of  Peter's  lahoiiis;  but  neither  for 
this  is  Iheie  any  evidence,  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  very  insignilicant  place,  for  Sirabo  de- 
tcribes  it  only  a^  a  frontier  garrison,  occupied  by 
Oiie  of  the  Roman  le^Mons  qiiarlered  in  Egypt. 

Altliough  the  ancient  Syrian  wi iters  conceived 
ttie  Babylon  nienlii»ned  by  St.  Peter  to  have  lieen 
A  city  in  tlie  I'^ast,  the  Gieek  and  Latin  fathers 
neld  the  name  of  Bal)yh)n  here  to  liave  been,  as 
in  the  Apocalypse,  a  metonymy  for  Rome.  This 
was  llie  prevading  opinion  in  the  lime  of  Eusebius, 
who  observes  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  15)  tliat  Peter  "is 
said  to  have  composed  iiis  lirst  Epistle  at  Rome, 
which  he  indicaSes  in  calling  it  tiguralively  Ba- 
bylon.' This  opinion  is  repeated  by  Jerome  (De 
Vir.  Jllustr.  ca]).  viii.)  CEcumenins  (ii.  p.  2j6), 
and  Belle  (^Expos.  1  Pet.  v.  1  <).  It  h.is  beeti,  as 
is  observed  liy  Lirdner  and  Michaelis,  received 
by  most  members  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
certainly  no!,  as  Mr.  Home  supposes  (Iiitrod.  vol. 
ii.  c.  iv.  1^  3),  after  Macknight  (  0/<  the  Epislles), 
by  all  the  learned  of  tiiat  communion  ;  for,  among 
others,  Krasnuis  (Cumment),  Du  Pin  (Canon  of 
Scripture),  and  Hug  (In  rod.),  contend  against 
Rome  in  I'avonr  of  Bal)ylon  in  MeiO])otamia. 
That  Rome  was  meant  has  lieen  maintained  also 
by  Grotius,  Whitby,  Macknight,  and  Lanlner. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  olijeclion  to  this  hy|)otliesis 
arises  from  the  consideiation  that  the  use  of  a 
mystical  name  is  unsuited  to  the  chaiacter  of  an 
ej)isfolary  wriliiig,  although  adajiteil  to  the  sym- 
bolical and  poetical  style  of  the  apocalypse.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  arcana  noinhia  were 
sometimes  used  by  the  early  Christians.  Louis 
Cajiell  favours  the  idea  of  a  mystical  name,  but 
he  stands  alune  in  considering  Jerusalem  to  be 
the  ])lace  indicateil.  It  may  be  adiled  that  there 
IS  independent  authority  for  believing  that  Peter 
was  at  Rome,  but  none  that  he  was  ever  either  iii 
A-ssyria  or  Egypt. 

Age  of  the  Episcle. — The  Epistle  inust  have  lieen 
written  before  A.u.  G7-6S,  the  year  of  St.  Peter's 
martyrdom.  Lardner  i)laces  liie  date  in  a.d.  63  or 
61,  cliiefiy  from  the  lacf  that  an  earlier  date  than 
A.u.  63  cann.it  be  assigned  for  his  arrival  at  Rome. 
Hug  and  [)i;\W\\e  {Introductions).  AnA  Neander 
{^llist.  of  the  I'laating  of  the  Christian  Church), 
find  an  indication  of  the  true  date  in  the  Neronic 
j)ersecution,  to  which  the  Epistle  manifestly  re- 
I'e.s.  The  Clnistians  were  now  sutl'ering  perse- 
cutions as  Christians,  and  accor<iiug  to  the 
p.)j)ular  belief,  of  which  Tacitus  informs  us  Nero 
ti>ok  advant.ige,  they  were  punisheil  as  evildoers 
(jnalcjici,  Tacitus  ;   KaKonoLoi,  1  Pet.  ii.  12). 

Hug  Hxes  the  date  in  the  eleventh  year  of  Nero's 
reign,  or  a.d.  65,  a  year  after  the  coiiflagiation  of 
the  (;ity,  and  live  belbre  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. Lardner  supposes  that  Peter's  first  Epistle 
c.inld  not  ha\  e  been  wrilteu  from  Rome  l>elore 
the  death  of  .St.  Paul.  a.u.  66,  a<  it  is  difficult  lo 
account  for  St.  Pauls  silence  lespecling  him  if 
Peter  was  at  Rome  at  tiie  date  of  any  of  his 
epistles  fr(.m  that  city.  Otiiers,  however,  as 
Bishop  Sherlock,  consider  that  the  first  Epistle 
was  wrillen  alioul  a.d.  60.  It  is  at  the  same 
time  ceitain  that  Peter  iiad  read  several  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  as  he  adopts  expressions,  and 
g'jmetinits  wiiole  phrases,  from  the  Kjiistles  to  tiie 
3omans,  Ephesians,  (Jolossians,  (jalatians,  Thes- 
•alonitUM,  1  Corinthians,  and   1   Timothy  (comp. 
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especially,  1  Pet.  ii.  Kt,  with  1  Tiir.  ii.  2-4 ;  ii, 
18,  with  Ejih.  vi.  5;  1  Pet.  i.  l,willi  Epb.  i.  4-7  , 
i.  3,  with   Eph.  i.  3  ;   i.  14,  witli   Rom.  xii.  2;   ii. 

1,  with  Col.  iii.  8,  and  Rom.  xii.  1  ;  ii.  6-10, 
wilh  Rom.  ix  32;  li.  I'J,  with  Rom.  xiii.  1-4, 
ii.  16,  with  Gal.  v.  13;  ii.  18,  with  Eph.  vi.  5, 
iii.  l,wilh  Eph.  v.  22;  iii.  9,  with  R(,m.  xii.  .7; 
iv.  9,  with  l'hili])p.  ii.  14  ;  iv.  10,  with  Rom.  xii. 
6,  &c. ;  V.  1,  widi  Rom.  viii.  18;  v.  5,  with 
Kph.  V.  21  ;  V.  8,  with  1  Thess.  v.  6;  v.  14,  with 
1  Cor.  xvi.  20).  Tiiere  is,  observes  Hi:g  (/w^/W.), 
evidence  of  more  than  accidental  relationship  even 
in  the  deviation  of  expiession.  in  which,  however, 
there  is  no  essential  dillerence.  The  similarity 
in  thought  and  expiession,  and  even  in  their  verj 
jilan  (Hug,  I.  c),  are  iiideed  most  striking,  and 
this  ciicumstance  has  been  well  accounted  for  by 
the  fact  that  Peter  had  not  iiim.self  visited  tlie 
Asiaiic  |)rovinces,  and  had,  therefore,  reference 
to  the  Epistles  of  his  esteeme<l  colleague  for  the 
general  condition  of  the  inhal/itants,  their  manner 
of  life,  their  virtues  and  their  failings,  and  their 
civil  and  domestic  relations.  There  are  also 
some  passages  identical  with  tho.«e  in  the  E[)i8t!e 
of  St.  James  (comp.  1  Pet.  i.  6,  7,  with  James  i. 

2,  3  ;  i.  21,  with  .lames  i.  10;  ii.  1,  with  James 
i.  21  ;  iv.  8,  with  James  v.  20;  and  v.  5,  with 
James  iv.  6).  This  latter  jiassage  is,  inileed, 
a  citation  i'rom  Prov.  iii.  34  ;  but  the  iden- 
tity of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  each  renders  it 
improbable  that  tiere  was  a  merely  accidental 
coincidence.  It  is  also  lemarkable  that  in  1  Pet. 
iv.  8,  and  James  v.  21),  tlieie  occurs  (in  each)  the 
same  citation  from  I'rov.  x.  12.  Tliese  resem- 
lilance.s,  hinvever,  iiaolve  important  consequences. 
If  the  Epistle  of  James  was  the  first  in  oider  of 
time  [Jame.s],  its  light  to  a  jilace  in  the  canon 
is  providentially  confiimed  by  the  high  and  un- 
exceptionable authority  of  St.  Peter. 

Object  and  Cuntents  of  I'etcr' s  First  Epistle. 
— To  ailord  consolation  to  tiie  pei.secuted  ajipears 
to  have  been  the  main  object  of  this  Epistle.  To 
this  the  moral  instructions  aie  subsidiary  (Hug's 
Introd).  The  exhortations  to  a  puie  coii.>cience, 
to  lebut  the  calumnies  of  the  time  by  their  inno- 
cence, to  abstain  from  violent  disputes,  to  pay 
res])ect  to  the  existing  authorities,  toexeici.se  in- 
creasing love  and  liilelity,  were  exhiirtations  all 
given  witli  a  view  to  alleviate  their  fate,  or  enai)le 
them  to  liear  it.  The  repeated  lefeiences  lo  the 
example  of  Jesus  in  his  death  and  suU'eiings,  are 
designed  to  strengthen  them  I'or  the  endurance  of 
calamities.  The  exhortalion  to  the  ^laves,  too, 
has  reference  to  the  unhappy  «iay^,  in  which,  for 
real  or  imaginary  wrongs  and  hardships,  ihey 
fiequently  liecame  the  accusers  and  lietrayers  of 
their  masters.  The  I'ollowing  is  a  summary  of 
the  contents  : — 

The  salutation  and  introduction,  in  whicli 
the  inhabitants  of  the  five  provinces  who  were 
purchased  by  the  snlVerings  of  Chri.^t,  are  exhorted 
to  )irepare  themselves  for  a  reward  liigher  than  the 
en^iyments  of  this  fleeting  life  (i.1-13).  They  are, 
theiel'ore,  recommended  to  lay  asiue  anything 
which  could  rtnder  them  unworthy  of  Christ,  the 
centre  of  tlieir  hopes,  their  jialtein  and  their 
Saviour,  anil  so  to  re;;ulale  their  conduct  to  ihei' 
superiors  that  none  should  lie  able  to  reproach 
them  as  'evildoers.'  These  jirecejits  were  to  ex* 
tend  to  slaves,  to  whom  the  n.eeli  and  sutiieriug 
Jesus  should  be  an  example.     W'omeji,  toe,  wen 
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to  render  llieir  submissive  noiseless  virtue  their 
chiefest  ornament,  and  men  slioulil  clierish  anil 
honour  tliem.  All  slioiml  be  full  of  sympatliy 
and  lovc,  iuul  mutual  indulgence.  Tlieir  inno- 
cence sliould  be  so  marked  as  to  shame  the 
r-alumniator,  and  tiiey  should  make  jjrejiaraiion 
for  the  ajiproachin^'  catastro])iie,  wlien  tliey  sliould 
have  an  opijoitunitv  of  imit.iljng  Jesus  in  their 
snU'erings:  Loping  f.r  tliem  all  to  iiave  no  other 
rB])roacii  tiiau  that  of  lieing  his  disciples.  Tiie 
presbyters  are  enjoined  to  watch  over  their  flocks, 
and  tlie  suhonhnate  lo  ])ay  them  respect,  and  all 
shonlil  be  on  the  walch,  and  lay  aside  their 
worldly  cart-s.  All  these  exhortations  are  eufoiceii 
by  tlie  example  of  Chii.-t,  and  by  the  jiuiiishmeiit 
of  the  disobedient  in  tlie  days  of  Noah,  ihose  ,-plrits 
in  ])rison  to  wliom  Christ  went  and  preached  (iii. 
19,  20). 

The  Second  Episti.e  ok  St.  Pe-iei4  [Anti- 
LEGouena]  has  been  tlie  subject  of  more  discus- 
don  than  any  other  book  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  its  ^genuineness  has  been  contested  by  not  a  few 
of  the  alilest  critics.  Our  sp;ice  will  not  allow 
U8  to  notice  in  detail  all  the  objections  which 
have  been  raised  a;^ainst  it,  but,  it  will  be  our 
duty  to  state  the  niost  imjioitant.  Its  genuine- 
ness, the  date  of  its  composition,  and  its  cha- 
racteristics, are  so  intimately  connected,  that  we 
ihali  jiursue  a  dill'erent  method  in  Ire.iting  of  this 
Ejiistle  fiom  that  which  we  have  adopted  in  regard 
to  other  books. 

The  author  of  tiie  first  epistle  refers  (1  Pet.  v. 
12)  to  a  former  letter,  now  no  lonj^er  extant,  which 
lias  l)eeii  ^^-nerall y  concluded  to  be  a  private  com- 
munication, as  the  jiresent  is  ex[)ressly  called  the 
Secotid  Kjiistle  (2  Pet.  iii.  1).  The  ihst  writer 
who  has  e\])iessly  named  it  is  Origen  {lioimhj 
on  Joshria),  who  speaks  of  the  two  Epistles  of 
Peter.  He  also  cites  the  second  epistle  in  his 
fourth  homily  on  Leviticus,  '■  Vi^Xius  dicit,  co;j- 
sorlcs,  \\\f.\\\\\,  facti  estis  divince  luitiirce'  (2  Pet. 
i.  4),  and  gives  it  the  name  of  Scripture  ('as  the 
Scripture  says  in  a  certain  place,  the  dumb  ass, 
replijing  with  a  human  voice,  reproved  the  mad- 
ness of  tlie  Prophet,'  alluding  to  2  Pet.  ii.  16  ; 
0pp.  il.  )).  32').  At  the  same  lime  he  observes 
{ap.  Euseb.  vi.  25)  that  '  Prter  has  left  one  acknow- 
ledged Kpi-,tle,  and  jierhapj  a  second,  for  this  is 
contested.'  Firiiiilian,  Bislioj)  of  Cappadocia,  also 
{Ep.  ad  Cyprian.)  speaks  of  Peters  epistles  in  a 
passage  referring  eviuently  to  the  second.  E  irlier 
allusions  have  lieeii  supposed  to  exist  in  the  She|)- 
heid  ol  Hennas  (  ]^isio>i  iii.  7),  "  reliqiierunt  viam 
suam  veiam'  (2  Pet.  ii.  15).  and  Vision  iv.  '6,  '  ef- 
fngislis  SECculnui  hoc'  (2  Pet.  ii.  20).  Clemens 
Romainis  has  also  been  thonglit  by  some  to  ha\  e 
referred  to  this  ejiistle,  in  the  passages,  'saved 
Noah,  the  eighth  preacher  of  righteousness"  (see 
2  Pet.  ii.6)  and  '  liy  hospitality  and  jiiety  Lot  was 
delivered  from  Sodom,  when  the  whole  region  was 
destroyed  by  fire  and  biimstone,  the  Lord  thereby 
making  it  manifest  that  he  does  not  forsake  those 
who  trust  in  him,  but  tho'se  that  turn  aside  he 
api oints  to  punishment  and  torment'  (2  Pet.  ii. 
6,  7,  9). 

Irenieus  (a.d.  178)  is  supposed  by  some  to 
a!lude  to  2  Pet.  iii.  8,  'The  day  of  the  Lord  is 
at  a  thousand  years;'  as  is  also  Justin  Martyr, 
who  cites  the  same  passage  in  an  earlier  part  of 
theiHune  century.     But  others  have  supposed  that 
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the  allusion  here  is  to  Ps.  xc.  1.  Enseb'iu.^  observes 
(Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  11)  that  •  Cieuieut  of  Alex- 
aiuliia  (a.d.  192-217)  w,-ote,  in  liis  "TvurjTvwfffts 
('Aiiumbrations  ),  connnentarieson  the  canonical 
ei)istles,  and  also  on  the  aniilegomei'a,  that  is. 
Jude  and  the  other  Catholic  ei)istles,  logetliei 
with  that  of  Barnabas,  and  the  .so-called  Itevela- 
tion  of  Peter.'  Cassiodorus,  liowevir,  who  ]  uh- 
lislied  a  Latin  translation  ol'  tlie  Adunibiations 
{De  Instit.  div.  bg.  c.  S),  seems  to  couline  the 
explications  ol'  Clement  to  1  Peter,  1  and  2  Johii^ 
and  James. 

Although  we  do  not  know  by  whom  tlie  (ol 
lection  of  Cutliolic  Ejtistles.  as  distinct  fr.iiii  the 
Pauline,  was  made,  yet  there  can  be  no  leason- 
able  doubt  that  such  collection,  including  all  the 
AiUileyomena.  existed  befire  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  It  \va.<)  well  known  in  the  time 
of  Origen,  and  is  referred  to  by  ICoseliius  ms  gene- 
rally received  in  Ills  \\n-ie  [Hist.  ], cries,  ii.  23),  for 
he  expressly  calls  St.  .lames's  "  the  lirst  of  the  seven 
Catholic  ejjistles.'  Eiistl)iiis  at  the  »iinie  time 
infoiiiis  us  of  the  doubts  which  hail  iie«i  raibcd 
hefoie  his  lime  in  regard  to  our  epistle:  — •Tliaf 
called  the  Second  Epi-tle  of  Petei,  as  we  have 
been  informeil,  has  not  been  nceived  as  a  jiart  ol 
the  New  Testament.  Neveithele.ss,  appealing  to 
many  to  be  useful,  it  has  lieen  caiefiilly  stndie'i 
with  the  other  Sciiptures"  {Ilist.  Eccles.  iii.  3). 
The  next  writers  who  refer  to  the  ditub».»  respect- 
ing our  epistle,  are  Didymus,  the  blind  teachei 
of  Alexandria,  in  the  I'ouilh  century,  anil  his 
jiiipil  St.  Jerome.  The  former  acijuaints  us 
{Comment.)  that  '  it  should  not  be  concealed 
that  the  piesent  epistle  was  considered  spurious 
(falsatum  esse),  and  that  although  published,  it 
was  not  in  the  Canon  '  And  Je'ome  observes 
{Dc  vir.  illustr.),  that  •  Pettr  wrote  two  epistles 
called  Catholic,  the  second  of  which  had  l)een 
denied  liy  many  (or  m,is\,  pie)  iinie)  lo  be  his, 
because  of  the  dilference  of  style.'  And  again, 
'  Paul  had  for  his  interpreter  Tilus,  and  Peter 
had  Mark,  ....  the  two  epi.stles  attributed  to 
Peter  dill'er  in  both  style  and  character,  and  1  he 
structure  of  their  language;  fiom  which  we  must 
of  necessity  suppose  that  he  made  use  of  two  dif- 
ferent inlerprelers.'  It  may  be  lieie  i.Userved  that 
the  Fathers  sujiposed  that  such  of  the  sacred 
writers  as  did  not  undeistand  (iieek  (among 
whom  they  reckoned  St.  Peter)  dictated  in  tlieir 
n,itixe  language  to  an  amanuensis,  who  wrote 
down  in  Gieek  wh.it  tliey  had  utteied  in  Hebrew. 
Silas,  or  Silvantis,  has-  been  conjecluied  to  ha\e 
acted  in  this  cap^icity  to  St.  Peter  in  the  writing 
of  his  lirst  epistle  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  Finally.  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  observes,  towaids  the  close 
of  the  sixth  century,  that  theie  were  some  who 
asseited  that  'Peter's  seconil  epis'le,  in  which 
Paul's  e])istles  were  commended,  was  not  his.' 
'  Uefore  tlie  fourth  century.'  oliserves  tlie  Roman 
Catholic  PidfesM^ir  Hug.  '  Cluistian  wiiteis  with 
perfect  freedom  advocated  (jr  denied  the  autho- 
rity of  certain  writings  of  the  New  Te.stameiit 
according  as  their  judgment  dictated.'  We  Hnd, 
however,  that  before  the  close  of  the  foiurh  cen- 
tury the  doubts  had  subsided,  and  \\\\s  s^iistle 
was  received  as  genuine  by  St.  Alhauasiiis,  St. 
Cyril,  St.  Epiphaniiis.  S\  Jerome,  and  St.  Au- 
gustine, and  liy  Ruttnus.  Gregiiry  Naziaiuen 
alone  considers  it  doubtful  whether  three  iir  seven 
Catholic  epistles  ought   to   be   used.     The  only 
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dissentient  voices,  after  tl)is  period,  were  rro- 
balily  Theoiloie  ot"  Mopsuestia,  ami  Cosnias  Iii- 
dicopleus'ps  [Antii-euomena  I,  the  latter  on 
.logniatical  ratlier  tliasi  critical  fjrouiuls,  as  the 
destruction  of  the  world  Ijy  tire  clashed  with  his 
ipinions.  It  is  emimeraled  in  the  canon  of  I^ao- 
Jicea  (a.u.  360  1),  and  in  the  85lii  apostolical  ca- 
non, anil  was  (inally  adopted  hy  tlie  councils  of 
Hiiipo  and  Caithai;e.  whicli  included  auioiig  the 
canonical  howlis  all  tliose  which  are  now  com- 
monly received,  making  no  distinction,  however, 
between  the  acknowledged  and  controverted  Itooks 
of  the  New  Testament,  or  between  the  canonical 
and  deuterocanoiiical  of  the  Old. 

Altlsough  bel'oie  tliis  ])eriod  certain  books  were 
rejected  from  the  defect  of  historical  evidence,  or 
from  internal  grounds  of  sus]>iciun,  an  undevi- 
ating  nnifurmity  now  took  place,  and  no  contro- 
versy was  raised  respecting  any  of  the  books  of 
tiie  New  Testament  until  the  inquiring  age  wliich 
tishered  in  tiie  Reformation.  We  now  find  Eras- 
mus denying  the  genuineness  of  our  epistle.  Al- 
though Luther  does  not  appear  to  have  liad  any 
doubts  of  its  genuineness,  he  revived  the  ancieni 
distinction  ui  regard  to  the  books  both  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament, — separating  the  apocryplial 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  tlie  canonical, 
and  in  tlie  enumeration  of  the  books  leaving  the 
antilegomena  of  th.e  New  without  any  nmnbers 
attached  to  them;  and  in  the  Lniieiii)erg  edition  of 
Lufhers  Bdile.  published  in  1614  (68  years  after 
Lutiier's  death),  these  books  are  headed  by  tlie 
words,  '  Apocryjjha  of  the  New  Testament'  [An- 
rii.EHOMKNA].  Our  e[)istle  was  called  in  question 
by  Calvin  {Conim.  in  Ep.  Cath.),  who  ol)serves, 
that  'notwithstanding  some  atlinity  in  style,  the 
discrepancies  between  it  and  the  former  are  such 
as  to  indicate  that  they  had  not  the  same  author.' 
It  was,  however,  received  by  all  the  Ret'ormed 
Confessions,  as  well  as  by  the  Coimcil  ol' Trent. 
It  has  been  since  tliat  period  rejected  by  firofius 
(^Annot.),  Scaliger  (Scali'f/eriana,  ii.  j).  '2'2),  Sal- 
masius  {De  Kjhsc.  p.  14.3),  Semler  {Pra-f), 
Eiclihorn  (Ein/eit.),  Schmidt  (Ein/eit.).  Walker 
{Clavis),  Schott  (^Isac/.).  Guericke  {Beitrage,  p. 
170,  note),  Credmr  (EinleiL),  De  Wette  (/im- 
leit.).  Ullinann.  to  some  extent  (Der  2  Brief  Pet.), 
and  NenwitfY  {Hist,  of  the  Planting,  Ifc).  Among 
Its  numtrous  di  lenders  it  will  lie  sutficient  to  men- 
tion the  names  of  Micliaelis  (Marsh's  transl.,  vol. 
vi.).  Lanlner  {I.e.)  Pott.  {Proiet/.).  August!  {Ein- 
Iril.),  Flatt  {Progr.j,  Dahl  {Dissn-t.),  Berfholdt 
{Einleit.  vol.  vi.),  who.  however,  rejects  the  second 
chapter;  Nietzche  {Dissert.)  and  Olshausen 
{Opusr.  Acade/n.),  with  the  le^uned  Roman 
Catholics  Hug  (//(<»v;6?.)  and  Feilmoser:  the  latter, 
however,  lluctiiates  in  his  o\i\u\oii{Einleit.  p.  527). 

Before  ])roceeding  to  consider  the  grounds  for 
and  against  the  lejection  of  this  epistle,  it  may  l)e 
useful  to  inquire  into  its  internal  structure  and 
contents. 

'I  he  writer  designates  himself  here  as  the  apostle 
Peter  (Simon,  or,  according  to  some  MSS.,  Syincon 
Peter,  2  I'et.  i.  1  ;  comp.  Acts  xv.  14  ;  JcjIui's 
Gospel,  passim)  more  cle  irly  than  in  the  first 
epistle;  as  jiersonally  known  to  Jesus  (i.  14);  as 
a  beloved  brother  of  Paul  (iii.  15)  ;  and  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  fust  epistle  (iii.  1).  It  is  addressed  to 
the  same  )iersons  with  the  first,  wliom  he  presup- 
poses to  beaccpiainted  with  the  writings  of  St.  Paul 
^iii,  15 ;  comp.  Rom.  ii.  4).    Neaiider  {rianting  of 
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the  Church)  asserts  thst  the  readers  app«ai  \o  have 
been  personally  instructed  i)y  the  a|iostle,  whiclk 
implies  a  relationship  in  whicli  the  autlor  did  not 
stand  to  the  readers  of  the  first  epistle.  He  refer* 
to  his  approaching  death  (i.  1  i).  Tiie  main  object 
is  the  refutation  of  erroneous  teachers.  He,  there- 
fore, as  iin  eye-witness  of  the  acting  and  teaching 
of  Jesus,  is  enabled  to  give  them  more  accurate 
instruction  than  tliose  who  would  mislead  them. 
He  exhorts  them  to  advance  in  the  knowledge  and 
doctrine  ol"  Jesus,  by  adding?  to  tlieir  iaith  f(.rti- 
tude  {apeTTjy),  anil  every  other  excellent  qualify. 
He  denounces  (ch.  ii.)  punishment  against  false 
teachers,  by  examples  drawn  from  the  disobedient 
angels,  the  world  before  the  flood,  and  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah.  He  inveighs  against  those  leacheis 
for  resigning  themselves  to  im])nrity,  and  speak- 
ing evil  of  God  and  angels,  whereas  angels  have 
not  ventured  to  do  this  even  of  Satan.  He  coin- 
jiares  them  to  tiie  false  prophet  Balaam,  and  to 
clouds  filled  with  wind.  He  rebukes  those 
mockers  who  doubted  of  the  corning  of  Clirist, 
which  was  only  delayed  in  mercy,  but  predicts 
the  dissolution  of  the  world  liy  fire,  and  warna 
them  to  keep  themselves  in  readiness  for  the  new 
heavens  and  tiie  new  earth. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  main  reasons 
which  induced  many  of  the  ancients  to  reject  this 
epistle  arose  from  the  dilVere.'ice  in  style  and 
structure  lietween  the  first  and  second  epistle. 
The  ancients  have,  however,  not  entered  into 
detail  in  the  examination  of  this  subject,  a  task 
which  has  been  left  to  their  mine  critical  suc- 
cessors. It  is  said,  for  instance,  to  be  distin- 
guislied  by  a  different  iisus  lopwndi,  as  iiy  the 
word  a-ctJT7]p,  frequently  applied  to  our  Lord, 
Trapovffia.  day  of  the  Loid,  or  of  judgment  ;  and 
instead  of  '  revelation,'  knowledge  {yvdxns  and 
iniypciKTis)  is  said  to  be  enforced  with  jiecnliar 
prominence.  The  Christian  relifiion  is  called  'the 
way  of  (ruth,  and  of  righleousm  ss '  (ii.  2,  21). 
It  contains  a  surprising  multitude  of  aira^  Ae-yo- 
ixeva,  instead  of  the  \ery  few  found  in  the  firs*, 
epistle.  A  remarkable  dift'eience  has  been  ob« 
serveil  in  respect  to  the  ap|iellations  of  our  Sa- 
viour, who  is  in  the  first  epistle  generally  called 
simply  Christ  or  Jesus  Christ;  but  the  word 
Kvpios.  wliich  in  the  first  epistle  often  nccuis,  and 
is  always  apjilied  (with  one  exception  only,  i.  3) 
to  God  the  Father,  is  ajiplied  in  the  second  in 
almost  every  place  to  Christ,  lis  apjdication  in 
all  other  ])a,-.sages  in  the  tirst  epistle  is  confined 
also  to  citations  from  the  Old  Teslament,  exce)it 
in  ii.  13,  where  the  Vulgate  reads  Detttii,  It 
is  peculiar  to  the  first  epistle  to  subjoin  to  tlie 
terms  God,  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  Holy  Sjtirit, 
ejiilliets  designed  to  exalt  the  glory  of  the  divi- 
niiv.  The  second  epistle  has  no  quotations  from 
the  Old  Testament, — in  which  the  liist  abounds, 
and  is  leinaikalde  for  clothing  its  sentiments  in 
tilt  language  of  the  Old  Testament.  Ue  Wette 
furnishes  as  instances  of  repetition,  indicating  a 
carelessness  of  style  iu  the  author  of  the  second 
epistle,  2  Pel.  i.  3,  4,  where  occur  SfS<i>pri/j.fi'os, 
and  SeSwprjTai.  and  5io  is  several  times  repeated; 
2  Pet.  ii.  1-3.  in  which  dirit/\(ia  occurs  three 
times  ;  2  Pel.  ii.  7,  8,  in  which  SiKatos  occurs  as 
many  times;  and  2  Pel.  iii.  12-14,  in  which 
there  is  a  similar  repetition  ol'  ir-^oaSiiKfiy.  The 
first  epistle  is  also  said  to  be  .emarkafile  for  a 
frequent  and  peculiar  use  of  the  paiticle  ws,  of 
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nhich  the  secoii<l  fnrtiislics  hut  one  examjile  (i. 
19).  Olshaiiseii  ailiis,  tliat  in  the  secoiul  epistle 
the  subjects  ])roceeil  in  vei^iihir  order,  and  iininlei- 
ruptedl y,  while  the  lirst  is  lemaikahle  I'lU-  ilelached 
and  independent  sentences  (see  1  Pet.  i.  3-12). 

But  in  compensation  for  these  dill'erences,  tlie 
reserphlauces  are  remaikahly  strikinu^.  One  of' 
the  most  oh\  ious  of  these  is  the  reference  in  hoth 
to  (  le  delu^'e.  and  tlie  nnniiier  of  persons  saved, 
the  first  epistle  mentioning  ei(//it  pers:ins.(l  Pet. 
iii.  20),  and  the  seeoinl  s])eakini^  of  Noah  I  he 
eighth,  oySoov  Nwe  SLKaiocrvvTjs  KripvKa  (2  Pet. 
li.  5).  Some,  however,  here  connect  Noah  with 
Ihe  following  words,  viz.,  Noah,  the  eir^hth 
preacher  of  righteotisneas,  comparing  it  witli  the 
parallel  passage  in  Jude,  '  Knocli,  the  seventh  from 
Adam,"  the  Jews  having  varions  ways  of  enume- 
rating the  good  men  who  lived  before  Abraham 
(Tllmanii,  Der  zweilc  Brief  P.). 

There  are  some  words  used  in  a  peculiar 
tense  by  the  author  of  each  epistle,  as  airodeais 
[\  Pet.  iii.  21  ;  2  Pet.  i.  H)  ;  ApiT-/,  (1  Pet.  ii. 
9;  2  Pet.  i.  .3);  avaaTpe(t>fa-dai  (1  Pet.  i.  17); 
ava<Trpo<p-/i  (1  I'et.  i.  15;  ii.  12;  iii.  1.  17^; 
dfidfios  and  dairiKos  (1  Pet.  i.  19;  2  Pet.  ii. 
13);  TTopeveaOai  (1  Pet.  iv.  3 ;  2  Pet.  ii.  10; 
iii.  3V,  €7n0u^ua  (I  Pet.  i.  14;  2  Pet.  ii.  10; 
iii.  3);  6  KaKe(ra<!  (1  Pet.  i.  15;  ii.  9,  21); 
and  (5io5  (1  Pet.  iii.  1,  5;  2  Pet.  i.  20;  ii.  16, 
22;  iii.  16).  Some  critics  have,  indeed,  vindi- 
cated the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  jjrincipally 
on  the  groiuid  of  resendilnnce  in  both  seniiment 
and  diction.  Of  these  it  will  be  suHicieiU  for  one 
purjjose  to  refer  to  Hug  and  Michaelis.  The 
former  of  these  observes  that  the  resemblance 
between  the  two  is  'so  thorongh  as  to  denote  an 
idenlily  of  authorship'  (Fosdick's  transl.)  ;  and 
Michael  is  had  liefore  this  asserted  (/.  c.)  that  the 
aj;;reement  between  them  appeared  to  him  to  be 
such,  '  that  if  the  second  was  not  written  by  St.  Pe- 
ter, the  person  v.'lio  forged  it  not  only  ])ossessed  the 
power  of  imitation  in  a  very  unusual  degree,  but 
understood  likewise  the  design  of  the  lirst  ejiistle, 
with  which  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  acquainted.'  The  principal  dflerence  of 
style,  however,  is  found  in  the  second  chapter,  the 
cliaracter  of  which  is  totally  uidike  anything 
contained  in  the  Mist  epistle.  Tiie  resemblance, 
indeed,  between  this  chapter  anil  the  short  epistle 
)f  St.  .hide  is  so  striking,  that  it  has  been  at  all 
nmes  perceived  that  one  must  have  at  least  read, 
If  not  copied  from  the  other. 

All  those  theologians  who  have  disputed  the 
genuineness  of  Peters  second  epistle,  have  main- 
laiued  that  its  wiiter  adopted  tlie  sentiments  and 
language  of  Jude,  and  this  opinion  is  favoured  even 
by  many  of  the  modern  advocates  of  its  genuine- 
ness, including Plshansen  and  Hug.  But  whicli  of 
the  two  wrote  first  is,  notwithstanding,  a  questio'i 
impossible  to  decide.  '  Si  Jude's  Kpistle  is  so 
like  the  secoird  chapter  of  St.  Peter's  .Second 
Kpi-tle,'  says  Bishop  .Sherlock,  '  the  figures  arrd 
images  in  both  are  so  nuicli  the  same,  .... 
that  it  has  iieen  conmioidy  thought  that  .St.  Jude 
copied  a'ter  St.  Peter's  Kpijf  le.'  Tliis  was  the  more 
generally  recei\ed  opuiion,  and  was  held  among 
the  ancients  by  CEcumenius  (ii.  p.  G3o),  and 
maiiifaineil  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  b" 
Luther,  who  observes,  in  his  Preface,  that  'no  one 
Can  deny  that  Jude's  Epistle  is  an  extract  or 
copy  fiuno  St   Peter's  Second  Epistle,  as  the  very 
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words  are  nearly  the  same  ....  and  allegetb 
stories  whicii  have  no  place  in  Scripture'  [^Enoch  ; 
Judk]  ;  see  also  Ediiihurrih  lievitir,  ()<:t.  1S34, 
and  the  extract  from  it  in  Mr.  Ward's  Ideal  of  a 
Christian  Church,  IS  14,  p.  175,  where  Loiher  i» 
reproached  for  maintaiiriu^-  this  ojjiuion.  It  Via.s, 
hovve\er,  adopted  by  Mill  (J'ru/er/.),  Michaelia 
{Introd.),  .Storr  (Ojnise.),  Haenlein  (liiit/eif.], 
])alil  (De  avOevTia  Ep.  Petr.  poster,  et  Jiid.), 
Wetslein  (Test.  JS'ov.).  and  among  the  Koman 
C.itliolics  by  Du  Pin  and  Calmet.  One  set  of 
critics  have  snppo-ed  that  one  of  the  writers  of 
these  epistles  had  intended  to  illustrate  at  large 
what  the  other  had  briedy  stated  ;  olher<,  that  one 
sought  to  aliridire  what  tlie  other  had  staled  dif- 
fusely. The  former  of  the-;e  views  is  nuiinlained 
liy  Hug  and  Olshausen.  The  latter  writer  founds 
his  view  on  the  fact  that  Peter  does  nut  give  the 
minute  siatements  found  in  Jude,  esjiecially  in 
regard  to  the  history  of  angel., ;  in  whicii  pas 
sages  Jude  alone  goes  into  rletails,  while  Peter 
advances  a  general  historical  fact, — which  he  con- 
ceives to  l»e  characteiislic  of  a  later  composition. 

Dr.  Sherlock,  bishop  of  London,  adopted  * 
middle  course.  Perceiving  tliat  the  aignme^it 
from  the  style  affected  only  the  second  chapter, 
which  'abounds  in  pomijous  words  and  exprti- 
sions,'  and  that  tiie  style  of  this  cliapter  dillerod 
as  much  from  the  rest  of  the  second  epistle  a.'  it 
does  from  the  first,  he  conceived  that  neit.ier 
writer  borrowed  from  the  other,  but  that  eacb 
made  use  of  a  common  document.  The  expla- 
nation of  St.  Jerome,  that  Peter  used  two  dillerent 
interpreters,  the  bishop  entirely  rejects,  as,  if  tliis 
were  the  case,  the  •IijT"ieiice  of  style  would  have 
appeared  in  the  whole  ejiislle,  and  not  in  the 
second  chajiter  only.  The  bishop  conceives  that 
notwithstand  ng  the  remarkable  resemblance  be- 
tween both,  tliere  is  snllicienl variation  to  ])rove 
that  the  one  was  not  a  mere  transcriber  irf  the  other's 
thoughts  or  language.  '  St.  Peter  has  an  instance 
not  to  be  found  in  .lude  ;  and  St.  Jnde  has  an  in- 
stance not  to  be  I'ouiul  in  Peter  :  St  Jnde  quotes 
the  propliecy  oi'  Enoch,  of  which  St.  Peter  says  no- 
thing ;  St.  Peter  refers  to  the  preaching  of  .Noah,  of 
which  St.  Jude  Siiys  nothing,  althorrgh  both  lelate 
to  one  and  the  sanie  thing,  the  desliuction  of  the 
old  world.'  The  ciicumstaiice  that  each  quotes 
from  a  common  Hebrew  document  will,  in  his 
lordships  judgment,  account  not  oidy  for  th» 
difference  in  style  bttween  Peter's  two  epistles, 
but  for  that  wliicli  exists  between  the  second 
chapter  and  the  first  and  third  of  Peter's  second 
episile.  The  bishoj)  at  the  same  lime  admits 
tliat  thei-p  are  >ome  instances  of  agreement  which 
cannot  ]iossibly  lie  drawn  from  any  Jewish  book 
(as  2  Pet.  ii.  l-l.'J,  comp.  witli  Jude  4-12;  and 
2  Pet.  iii.  2,  3,  with  Jude  17,  18).  He  therefore 
suiijioseb  that  Jude  had  both  the  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter  and  the  old  Jewi.sh  book  liel'ore  him. 
Herder  supposes  tins  lost  book  to  have  been  the 
Zendavesta  r)f  Zoi'oaster.  The  strongest  oljjection 
to  Bisho[)  Sherlock's  ingenious  conjecture  will  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  resemblance  to  the 
epistle  of  St.  Jude  is  not  confined  to  the  second 
chapter  of  Peter's  .Second  Ejjistle,  but  will  be 
found  equally  striking  in  the  tiitrd  chapter, 
imouiiting.  in  the  originals,  although  not  in  the 
English  authuii/ed  version,  nearly  to  identity  of 
exprrs.sion  (comp.  2  Pet.  iii.  2,  3,  fJviiaOrji'ai  rir 
TtpoeiprifJieycoi'  pTifidrtcy  i  'h  tHiv  wyiuv  Trporpiji  w 
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teal  rrjs  Tiiv  iTtorfr6\tiiv  ■']fj.(iSv  4i/to\t]s  tov  Kvptov 
Kal  flraiT^pos"  TovTQ  npuTOf  •yij/atrsovres,  on  (\ev- 
ffoyrcii  fV*  f'Tj^arajc  Tajv  rijji.ii,oiv  if  ifxiraiy/A'ii/rj 
€/j.iraiKrai  Kara  ras  I'Sias  irrtOuuias  abruv.,  &c., 
with  Jmli'  17,  IS,  fiy-ifcrdiiTi  riiv  p'jaa.Twy  raiv 
irpoeip-nfievo)!'    uiri)    tuiv    dirocTTuKcav     tov     Kvpiox, 

tlfiUlV     lTf(TOV   XpllTTOV,    OTl    thifOV   UfMf  OTl   fV   eV- 

jeaTov  )(p(iyov  iKivcroi/raL  ifjLiraiKTai  Kara,  to.? 
eauTtiv  f.?r<9./,aias.  &c.  A  late  eiiiiiieiit  critic, 
peiceiviiij;  tiiat  tlie  (ipponents  iif  tlie  epistle  were 
indiiceil  liy  llii<  lesemM.iiice  'if  tlie  second 
epistle  tit  S;.  Jmle  to  lieiiy  its  geimiiieiiess,  main- 
tained tli.it  tliis  le-iemlilaiice  was  acciileiital,  and 
li.is  etxlrMvoiired  tu  show  that  tlie  second  chapter 
is  an  interpellation,  and  tiiat  without  it  there  is  a 
closer  cr.i  meet  ion  iieiween  the  first  an(i  third 
cliapters  (Heiiliiiidt.  luiileiluiig  in,  die  Schrifien 
dcs  A  und  \.  Ti.it.).  But  It  lias  lieeii  satisfac- 
torily slio.vn  ill  tejily,  that  though  llie  second 
chapter  lias  no  necessary  coiinectiuii  with  either 
the  first  or  tiiinl,  yet  there  are  references  in 
the  third  rliipter  to  matteis  jn'opoimded  in  (he 
second.  Be.liioldt  conceives  that  the  arijiinient 
aifaiiist  tiie  e|ii>tle.  foiimled  on  tiie  dilleience  of 
style,  is  met  liy  a  ioptin^  his  view,  as  the  iiist 
and  third  chajiieis  agiee  in  style  with  the  lust 
fpistle.  Olshausen  maintains,  in  reply  to  this, 
that  the  circiinst.ini  e  ol"  Peters  havliij;  appro- 
priated a  i;Teat  part  of  Jiides  epistle,  will  of  itself 
account  for  I  lie  diftVrence  of  style  in  the  second 
chapter;  and  that  there  is  no  di>cre|iaiicy  lietween 
the  style  of  (he  liist  and  second  epistles  of  F,  ter, 
which  is  not  coiiinioii  to  eveiy  part  of  llie  second 
epistle,  or  strikingly  peculiar  to  the  (Irst  and  third 
ciiupters.  The  hyjKithesis  of  Uertholdt.  e\'eii  if 
true,  would  not  remove  the  dlrticnlties,  as  many 
of  the  circuiiistances  which  have  l/eeii  supposed 
to  militate  a/aiiist  the  j^eiiuitieiiess  of  the  ejiistle 
are  found  in  the  llrsf.  and  still  more  in  the  third 
cliap'er.  If  would  lie  doing  an  iinneces>aiy  vio- 
lence lo  our  euistle.  in  direct  lijiposiliou  to  all 
external  testimijuy. 

Ullmanii  proceetled  one  step  farflier,  '  Not  lonsj 
since,"  says  Hug,  '  the  Second  KpisMe  of  Peter 
met  with  a'l  oppoiieiit,  who  menaced  its  dismem- 
(leiment,  and  m-iintaiiied  his  right  to  do  this 
violence  with  leaining  and  acnteiuss.'  He  sepa- 
rates il  into  tli-ee  distinct  porlions,  uhich  h  ippen 
to  correspond  with  the  ))resent  division  info  chap- 
ters. Tlie  liist  jJiapter  he  asci  ilies  to  Heier,  and 
Consideis  it  to  be  one  of  hi.s  epistles,  the  conclusion 
}f  which  was  early  lost.  To  this  precious  relic 
5ome  iinkno.vn  person,  t,)  eflecl  a  well-meant 
pur|;ose,  has  added  the  two  next  clnpiers,  lor 
which  the  KpisMe  of  .(iide  affuded  liiiii  mate- 
rials. The  ohjec.t  of  this  writer,  iis  well  as  of 
Herlholdf,  is  t.i  viodlcafe  the  genuineness  of  pait 
of  the  epistle,  liy  rejecting  ihi.se  jiaits  which  aie 
ije>et  with  greatest  dllBciilties. 

lint  while  Ullmaiin,  the  di>ine  alluded  to 
{Der  zwettc  llriif,  J'ct.  krit.  vii/ci siicfit,  IS21}, 
clearly  shows  ill, it  Hertlioldt  s  liy))otliesis  meiely 
less»i;s,  without  remo\itig  the  ditTiculty,  his  own 
solution  of  the  remaiulng  olijections,  wliicli  con- 
sists simply  in  cutting  the  Kimt.  has  not  been  such 
as  to  satisfy  any  ieasv»nalile  niliid.  lie  argues 
fron«  a  lesemldance  in  style  heiween  St.  Peter's 
lirst  epistle,  and  the  first  chapter  of  the  .second, 
and  particulaily  from  the  use  in  each  of  certain 
wordf  in  a  peculiar  sense,  as  dpexT),  dirSStaa, 
kc ,    that    these    portions    emanated    from    the 
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same  writer,  anu  furtlie-  maintains  that  theii 
is  no  col»erence  between  the  first  cliajter  and  tLe  * 
remaining  portions  of  the  e])istle.  Uut  it  hat 
been  shown  that  this  incoherence  cvists  only  in 
the  fancy  of  the  leaineil  German,  as  the  lirst  i 
chapter  (4,  Ifi,  17)  is  but  a  |)ieface  to  the  re- 
futation of  erroneous  opinions  in  the  second 
(Hug's  hiirod.);  and,  further,  from  a  comparison 
of  the  first  with  the  third  chapter,  that  there  a-e 
sniTicieiit  reseinblatices  of  expression  to  show  tliut 
the  whole  e(iistle  had  an  Identical  oiigin  (Olshau- 
sen, De  Integrilate  et  aiUkent.  post.  I'ef.  e/j.). 

But  iilthough  neither  these  resemblances  lie- 
twetn  the  Epistles  of  Peter  and  .lude.  nor  the 
diflerence  in  style  between  the  Fust  and  Second 
l*>pistles  of  St.  Peter,  are  of  them.selves  sidlicient 
to  destroy  the  genuiiiene-s  of  St.  Peters  ejiistle 
yet  they  would  iloulitless  lia>e  some  welglit  in 
affectiiig  it,  if  suppoiteil  by  other  internal  marks 
of  spiuiousness.  We  shall  llierefoie  now  consider 
whether  such  marks  actually  exist,  and  shall 
mention  the  {irincipal  indications  which  have 
had  weight  in  the  minds  of  some  learned  men  1 
against  the  anfhoiily  of  our  epistle,  lu  (he  lirst 
jilace,  anachronisms  have  been  pretended  (o  be 
discovered  which  remove  the  epistle  from  the 
a|)ostolic  age  and  place  it  in  the  second  century. 
The  first  who  imagined  that  he  iliscovered  an 
indication  of  this  nat'-iie  was  the  illustrious  Gro- 
tius,  who,  conceiving  that  (he  errors  of  the  Car- 
pocratians,  a  sect  which  originated  in  the  second 
centuiy,  were  those  against  which  the  secorut  and 
third  chapters  were  diiecfeil,  asciil)ed  the  autlior- 
slii|)  of  the  epistle,  not  to  Siniuii  o  Simeon  Peter.  ' 
but  to  Simeon,  bishoj)  of  Jerusalem,  the  successor 
of  St.  James.  This  opinion,  however,  whicn 
assumes  upon  mere  conjecture  that  the  name 
Peter  [t.  1).  the  words  our  beloved  brother  (iii, 
15).  and  the  Kith,  I7(li,  and  ISdi  veises  of  the 
first  chapter,  were  itilerpolaled  liy  ihose  who 
wisiied  to  have  the  epistle  pass  for  Peters, 
has  been  long  exploded  (see  especially  Kiel zch, 
Epist.  Petri  2>«stcrior  niirturi  sua  imprimis 
cont.  Groiium  viiidicata,  Lel[is.  17^5),  ami  Ik'rt- 
liold,  Einleittuic/.  vol.  vi.  |).  310,  .--q.).  Niet/.ch 
has  shown  that  the  repieseniutloii  of  the  heretics 
described  by  Peter  does  not  accord  with  the  Car- 
pocratians.  It  is  as  )iiobable  that  the  Gnostics 
were  the  heretics  aimed  at.  (he  seeds  of  whose 
lieiesie.s  were  doubtless  sown  in  the  H]iostolic  age. 
'This  second  Epistle'  (iii.  1),  in  the  opinion  of 
Giol  ins,  refers  tothethi-d  cha|iter  only,  th^^two  for- 
mer chapters  forming  a  distinct  and  [iievious  letter. 

The  doubts  respecting  the  coming  of  CliiisI, 
ex'pressed  in  2  Pet.  iii.  4,  have  als  /  lieen  consi- 
dered as  indicating  a  later  age  than  the  apostolic, 
and  it  has  been  asserted  by  the  opponents  of  the 
genuineness  of  our  epistle,  that  siitlicl<'nt  lime 
tiad  riof  elapsed  during  St.  Pi  ter"s  lifetime  for  the 
a|)piication  of  the  exprcssioti  'our  lathers  have 
slept."  This  passage  is  also  one  of  (hose  adduced 
by  Ullmann  {i.e.)  against  ilie  genuineness  of  (he 
third  clia[)ter.  Olshausen  has  replied  to  this  ob- 
jection by  maintaining  that  the  scoffers  referred 
lo  wtie  not  believers,  but  gnostic  heretics,  who 
ridiculed  the  faith  of  true  Christians  in  relation  to 
the  return  of  Christ. 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  anaclnonism  hai 
been  juctended  to  be  discovered  in  2  Pet.  iii.  15, 
16,  where  Paul  is  faid  •  in  all  his  epistles  . .  ••■ 
which  the  unlearned  aj  •!  unstable  dtf  wre»t  as  !hey 
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io  the  other  Scriptta-es^  (ras  Aotirhs  -ypapais}.,  &c, 
— tliii3  both  iittrilMiliiij,'  a  collectimi  ol'tlie  Pauline 
tjiisries  to  a  period  within  the  lit'cliiiie  of  their 
dulhor,  and  a])plying  the  tpim  Sciiptiiifs,  which 
is  exclusively  applied  by  the  New  Testament 
writers  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  to 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  there  was  no  collection  of  St.  Paul's  epistles 
completed  befiire  the  second  century,  and  tiiat  to 
no  part  of  ihe  New  Testan\ent  was  the  term  So  ip- 
tures  applied  initil  near  its  close  [Scuii'TunE, 
Holy].  In  res])ect  to  the  former  part  of  this  objec- 
tion, however,  it  has  been  well  shown  by  An<;usti 
(Cofumentar  fiber  die  CaUiol.  Brief.)  that  Peter 
ioes  not  here  refer  to  a/^  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  liut 
that  the  word  all  is  to  Ije  taken  relatively,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  more  important  ejiistles,  which  were 
most  prol)ably  wiilely  dlti'used  in  the  lifetime  of 
(he  a|K)stle.  To  the  reasoning  derived  from  the 
phrase  '  the  other  Scriptures,'  wherein  the  word 
.\o(irar  with  the  article  is  said  byUllinann  to  indi- 
cate things  of  a  like  nature,  more  than  one  reply 
has  been  given.  It  has  been  shown  that  things  of 
a  diilerent  nature  are  sometimes  refeired  to  by  this 
phrase  (com]).  Luke  xviii.  9  ;  Actsv.  13;  Ephcs  ii. 
3;  and  iv.  i7,  if  the  reading  be  correct).  Another 
interi)retation  of  the  words  has  therefore  been  ])ro- 
posed,  viz.,  that  the  word  'scriptures  here  has  no 
reference  to  the  sacred  writings,  but  to  liooks  in 
general,  or  such  writings  as  were  used  i)y  the  jjarli'S 
relerreil  to.  Olshausen,  however,  has  given  an  in- 
terpretation, by  vvhicli  he  conceives  the  seiious  diHi- 
culfies  liy  which  this  ]iassage  is  beset  may  l)e  wholly 
removetl.  He  sn])|iiises  that  tiie  words,  'in  which 
are  some  things  hard  to  be  inideistood,'  lelale  to 
the  epistles  which  Paul  had  sent  to  the  readeis  of 
Peter  s  e[)istle,  and  that  the  other  scriptures  are 
(he  otlier  epistks  of  St.  Paid,  just  liefoie  named, 
irdcrai  (iruTToKal  (all  his  epistles)  This  e.\pla- 
nation  sewms  much  more  satisfactory  than  that 
of  Storr  (De  Vath.  Epist.  Occcis.  et  Cunsil), 
wlio  conceives  that  'other  scriptures'  mean  other 
passar/es  in  the  same  ejiistles  of  St.  Paul,  as 
7pa(^rj  signilies  a  passage  in  Mark  xv.  2S,  Luke 
iv.  21,  where,  iiowever,  it  means  a  jiarticular  pas- 
sage, l)ut  not  any  passage  indiscriminately. 

An  ol>)ection  of  quite  a  dilTerent  character  has 
been  deiived  fmm  '2  Pet.  iii.  2,  already  refeired 
to;  in  our  English  V  ersion,  '  the  conuiiandment 
of  us  the  a])()Stles  ol"  the  Lord.'  IJul  the  older 
of  the  words  in  our  Greek  copies  will  nut  bear 
his  remleiing:  to  answer  our  \'ersicin,  we  must 
•ead  ri^Hiv  toiv  ' hiroffToXcov.  These  words,  theie- 
fore,  '  our  ajiosths,'  as  the  words  must  lie 
translated,  would  seem  to  separate  the  writers 
from  the  a])o--tles.  Bishop  Sherlock  proposes  that 
the  sentence  be  transposed,  anil  that  the  word 
y)i.L2v  l)e  placed  after  Kvpiov.  as  in  the  parallel 
jiassage  in  .lude  17,  when  the  whole  sentence 
would  run  thus.  koI  rf/j  riSv  AiT0(n6\t»u  iuroKri^ 
roil  Kvplou  riuwv  KoX  (jurripos,  'the  command- 
ment (if  t\w  apostles  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour;' 
II  reading  supported  by  the  j^^thiopic,  and  which 
Olshiiusen  also  favours,  observing  that  '  there  are 
is  many  genitives  as  there  are  words,  and 
diese  not  following  each  other  in  projier  order." 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to 
conjecture,  if  we  ailopt  the  reading  of  the  Alex- 
iiidrine,  Ihe  V.itican,  the  Ephrem,  anil  other 
manuscripts,  which  instead  of  7';yu«j'  have  vfjLcov. 
A.ccording  to  this  reading  there  is  no  further  dif- 
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ficulty,  and  the  sentence  will  st*ii.i  thus:  'the 
word  spoken  by  the  holy  ]irophet8  and  your 
apostles,  the  commandment  of  ths  Lr)rd  and 
Saviour.'  This  reading  is  also  contirmed  by  the 
Vulgate,  which  has  '  et  a])ostoloium  ve-troium, 
prseceptorum  Domini  et  Salvatoris.'  The  .Syiiac 
also  reads,  'the  cominandment  of  our  Loid  and 
Saviour,  which  through  the  ajioslles." 

On  another  alleged  anaclironism,  brought  for- 
ward by  Neaiider  {Hist,  of  the  I'lantiiig,  S,c.), 
founded  on  the  jihrase  *  the  holy  mount'  (2  Pet.  i. 
18),  we  shall  merely  observelhal  this  might  with 
as  much  force  be  ad<luced  as  an  argument  against 
our  epistle  being  a  work  of  the  second  century. 

An  objection  has  been  also  taken  from  Peti  rs 
referring  to  the  aqueous  origin  of  tlieeaith  and 
its  destruction  by  fire,  which  Ullmann  and  others 
consider  rnythical  in  their  chaiactei.  I!ut  so 
far  from  this  being  the  case  in  regaid  to  the  oiigin 
of  the  earth,  it  conipletely  coincides  with  the 
Mosaic  cosmogony  ;  and  as  to  the  ilestruction  of 
the  wnrld  by  fire,  although  nowhere  else  alluded 
to  in  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  only  intimated 
by  the  prophets.  (>ut  is  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  jihysiological  conclusions  of  the  science  of 
modern  geology.  If  Wetstein's  interpretation  lie 
well  founded,  iind  if  the  writer  made  use  of  tin  se 
strong  figures  to  indicate  the  Roman  war,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Jewish  slate  and  city,  iii!>tead  of 
forming  an  objection,  they  will  furnish  an  addi- 
tional and  ])oweiful  argument  in  favour  of  the 
early  date,  and  consequently  of  the  genuinei.ess 
of  our  epistle. 

It  is  fully  conceded  ti  ?.t  there  is  no  other  hook 
in  the  Ne\v  Testament  against  whose  authority  so 
many  arguments  can  be  adduced  as  against  this 
epistle.  One  of  the  most  impartial  as  well  as 
alilest  critics  of  modern  limes,  after  weighing 
them  all,  comes  to  the  conclusion  tliat  neither  its 
genuineness  nor  its  spuriousliess  can  be  tlemoii- 
strated  by  undoidited  aigumeiils  ;  but,  while  he 
admits  that  unfriendly  critics  will  see  occasion 
for  doubt,  yel,  relying  on  subjective  grounds,  he 
is  jiersuaded  of  the  authenticity  of  the  epistle, 
and  thai  the  arguments  which  go  to  disjiiine 
its  genuineness  are  not  of  sullicient  weight  to 
establish  its  spuriousliess,  or  cause  it  to  be 
'  stricken  from  the  number  of  insjiired  books.' 
This  is  ill  accordance  with  the  decision  which 
he  has  formed  of  Ihe  sacred  iiooks,  and  whii-li 
consists  (1 )  of  those  wdiose  genuineness  and  author- 
ship can  be  deteimined  ;  (2)  of  those  wliose  spiui- 
ousness  can  lie  shown,  of  which  there  are  nmie ; 
(3)  of  those  whose  author  is  uncertain,  but  whose 
authenticity  is  clear,  viz  ,  Hebrews,  James,  2  and  3 
John,  and  Jude  ;  and  (4),  those  whose  anthenlii  ity 
or  sjniriousness  cannot  be  jxisitiiely  ascertained. 
These  are,  in  his  estimation,  1  and  2  'rimothy, 
Titus,  and  2  Peter.  To  these  he  adils  the  .-\po- 
calvpse,  as  being  a  woik  of  a  peculiar  kind,  but 
of  whose  genuineness  lie  entertains  rio  doubt 
(Olshau  en.  xd  supra). 

The  authorship  of  other  jmrlions  of  the  sacred 
writings  mav  indeed  bereu'lered  iincei  tain,  without 
throwing  any  doubts  on  their  light  to  a  place  in  the 
canon,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
biews.  No  one  contests  the  right  of  the  Epistles  of 
Jude  or  of  .lames  to  their  present  position  in  tlw 
canon,  allliougli  it  is  uncertain  whether  their  au 
thors  were  the  apostles  of  those  names  or  I'oe  br» 
thren  of  our  Lord,    lii.t  it  is  A*  otherwise  with  tbo 
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Epistle  of  Si,  Peter.  As  Calvin  has  oliserved, 
'  11  it  is  to  1)6  received  as  canonical,  Peter  inust 

have  been  its  uiithnr ;  for  any  otlier  one  to 

have  personated  the  apostle  would  have  b'-en  a 
deception  unworthy  the  Christian  name.'  It  has 
been  indeed  maintained  that  sutne  well-ineaning 
indiyilnal  may  have  iieist)nated  Peter,  cil her  lo 
intiuiate  that  a  recoMciliaiioii  iiad  taken  place 
between  liini  and  St.  Paul,  to  streni^tlieii  the 
minds  of  the  Gemiles  wiio  doubted  the  comings 
ofCiirist,  or  the  more  easily  to  };ain  advantage 
over  file  heretics.  .  But  although  it  may  lie  true 
lliat  some  writers  liave  tiironL,di  modesty  (see 
Lees  l)is.se)fntion  upon  1  Esdras ;  Laurence's 
Ascensiu  Vatis  Isaiee,  p.  178  ;  and  the  Rev.  W . 
MascalFs  Preface  to  the  Ancient  Liturf/y  of  the 
Church  (if  England,  ISJl)  used  another's  name 
and  prefixed  it  to  (heir  worlc,  we  are  convinced, 
with  Olshausen,  from  the  internal  structure  of  our 
epistle,  tliat  it  would  not  have  been  possible  to 
ha\e  found  a  jiious  man  the  bold  and  unblushing 
inventor  of  a  literary  artilice  so  manifest  as  tlie 
antiior  in  queslion  must  have  been  if  lie  had  dis- 
honestly assumeil  the  cliaracfer  of  Peter.  We 
must  also  liear  in  mind  iiow  cautious  and  discri- 
minating were  tiie  Fathers  of  the  Church,  who 
first  adniitted  this  book  into  llie  canon.  Nor 
were  tliev  strangers  to  the  application  of  the 
higher  criticism,  while  they  had  opportunities  of 
adducina;  external  evidence,  which  ig  not  within 
our  reach.  ♦  Higher  criticism,'  says  Hng,  'is 
still  open  to  us,  and  I  even  entertain  the  h,)pe  of 
drawing  from  it  matiifesl  ])riofs  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  some  of  tluse  epistles,  particularly  those 
of  James  and  Jude,  and  the  Second  of  St.  Peter.' 
I's  apostolical  character  is  conl'essed.  '  In  the 
two  epistles  (if  Peter,'  says  Priestley,  '  many  atteur 

t.ive  readers  have  observed  that theie  is  a 

];eculiar  dignity  and  energy,  e.xceeding  any  thing 
in  the  writings  of  Paul,  and  worthy  of  the  prince 
of  the  apostles'  (  Utst.  of  Chrislian  Church,  i.  l-ll ; 
see  also  Wright's  Sei/er,  p.  513). 

JJy  those  who  acknowledge  its  genuineness 
its  ilate  is  generally  lixed  about  the  year  a.u.  65, 
or  not  long  liefore  Peter's  deatli,  which  they  decbice 
from  2  Pet.  i.  14.  H'etstein  concluiles  from  "2  Pet. 
iii.  that  it  must  have  been  written  before  the  de- 
struction of  .lerusalem,  in  which  case  none  will 
allege  that  any  but  Peter  coidd  have  been  its 
author.  If  it  were  proveil  that  l^eter  had  .fude's. 
epistle  before  iuni,  this  nuist  have  been  written  not 
long  before  the  same  period,  which  agrees  with 
the  time  assigned  by  Dr.  Lardtier,  between  64 
and  66  [Jude],  But  if  .Jnde  certaiidy  quoted 
the  book  of  Enoch,  and  if  the  result  of  the  inves- 
tigation of  Liicke,  who  concluiles  that  this  book 
was  written  in  the  first  century,  at  the  time  of 
the  Jesvish  war.  and  probably  after  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  lie  correct,  this  circumstance  would 
of  itself.  c<rtn-is  pari'jiis,  settle  the  question  in 
favour  t)f  the  priority  of  St.  Peter's  second  epistle 
[JuDF.].  Bishop  Sherloi:k  maintains  that  there 
are  no  less  than  five  years  intervening  between 
the  date  of  the  two  epistles  of  Peter  (see  Dissert- 
ation or'  the  Authority  of  the  Second  Epistle  of 
^t.  rete''\~W.  W. 

PETRA  (called  by  the  earlier  Greek  writers 
TlfTpa  or  T]  rifVpa,  but  by  the  later  al  Xlfrpat) 
was  the  capital  of  the  Nabatlia;an  Arabs  in  the 
land  of  Edom,  and  seems  to  have  given  name  to 
the  kingduna  and  legwri  oi  Arabia  Petrtea.     As 
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there  is  mention  in  the  Old  Testament  of  a 
stronghold  which  successively  I'clonged  to  tha 
Amoiites  (Jiidg.  i.  36),  the  Edomites  (2  Kings 
xiv.  7)  and  the  Moabites  (Isa,  xvi.  1,  comp.  in 
Heb.  ch.  xlil.   11),  and  bore  in  Hebrew  the  name 

of  V/P  Selah,  which  has  the  satne  meaning  aji 
Petra  in  Greek,  viz.,  'a  rock,'  that  circumstance 
has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  Petra  of  the 
NabiUhaeans  had  been  the  Selah  of  I'Mom.  But 
the  consideration  of  that  point  in  a  work  of  this 
nature  falls  more  naturally  under  the  Bible  head 
of  Ski. AH,  to  which  article  acccrdingly  the 
reader  is  leferred;  and  there  likewise  thequestio'i 
will  be  dis|K)sed  of  as  to  whether  (on  the  supiio- 
sition  of  Petra  being  the  Selah  of  Scripture)  its 
site  is  to  be  ideiitilied  with  that  of  the  motlern 
Kerck,  or  with  the  locality  of  the  far-fameil  Wady 
M'isa  [Akaijia  ;  Iuum.'ea;  Ne3aic)Th]. — N.M. 
PH.\R.\OH  (nyna  ,  Sept.  *apaci>),  the  ge- 
neral title  of  the  kin^s  of  Hgypt  in  the  Old 
Testament,  and  found  only  there  and  in  the 
writers  who  have  drawn  from  that  source.  It 
often  stands  simply  like  a  ])roj)er  name  (Gen.  xii. 
15;  xxxvii.  ''<&•,  xl.  2,  sq. ;  xliv.  1,  sq. ;  and  so 
generally  throughout  the  Pentateuch,  and  also  in 
Cant.  i.  0;  Isa.  xix.  11;  xxx.  2).  'King  of 
Egypt"  is  sometimes  subjoined  to  it  (1  Kings 
iii.  1;  2  Kings  xvii.  7;  xviii.  20;  and  some- 
times also  the  more  specilic  designation,  or  real 
jiroper  name  of  the  monarch  i?  indicated,  as  Pha- 
laoli  Necho  ("i  Kings  xxiii.  S^J),  Hiaraoh  Hophra 
(Jer.  xliv.  30).  Josephus  inliniates  lliattiie  word 
signifies  'the  king'  in  the  Kgyutian  language 
{Antiq  viii.  6.  2),  Tliis  is  annaiently  ciiiitirmed 
by  our  finding  the  word  '  king"  written  in  the 
dialect  of  Memphis,  CY^pO  oti-rc,  and  witli  the 
masculine  article  JIOTJ>D  piouro  (Jablonsky, 
Opiisc.  i.374:  Peyron,  Lex.  Copt.,  y.  150).  Tho 
idea  has,  however,  Ijeen  more  recently  started  tliaf 
Pharaoh  corresponds  to  the  Egyptian  '^I'-phT 
f/irci,  '  the  sun,'  which  is  written  as  an  hieiogly- 
jihic  syndiol  over  the  titles  of  kings  (Koseilini, 
Monument.  Storici,  i.  117;  Lipsius,  Lettre  a 
Nosellini,  p.  25  ;  Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egyptians,  iv. 
287).  It  seems  to  iis  that  this  explanation  might 
be  admitted  without  contradicting  the  other,  see- 
ing that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  highly  jiro- 
bable,  that  the  Egyptians  should  make  the  name 
of  the  Sim  a  royal  title,  and  that  at  length  custom 
rendeied  it  equivalent  to  '  king."  Tiie  jiractice 
of  ancient,  and,  indeed,  modern  Oriental  kings,  of 
associating  the  idea  of  llieir  own  dignity  witli  the 
glorv  of  the  sun,  is  well-known. 

PHARAOH-HOPHRA.  [Hophra.] 
PHARAOH-NECIIO.  rNtcHo.] 
PHARISEES  (in  the  Talmud  pS'llQ).  The 
name  denotes  tho.se  who  are  separated,  i.  e.  from 
ordinary  persons,  of  course,  by  the  correctness  of 
their  opinions  and  the  holiness  of  their  lives.  They 
were  a  Jewish  sect  who  had  the  dominant  inlln- 
ence  in  tlie  lime  of  our  Lord,  to  whose  faults  tht 
overthrow  of  the  state  may  be  attributed,  and  wh» 
have  to  bear  the  awful  burden  of  having  crucified 
the  Lord  and  giver  of  life. 

A  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Pharlseej 
is  even  more  important  to  the  reader  of  the  New 
Testament  than  of  the  two  other  leading  jihilo 
sophical  schools,  because  pur  Lord's  doctrine  hai 
an  immediate  reference  tr>  their  several  opiiuoo^ 
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because  these  0)i'r)i'r)<!  constituted  tlie  sourrc  of  the 
power  wiiich  wiuiiiviiivel  ai^ain.sr  liiin,  and  liecrt'ise, 
fkbsiirdly  eixiuij;!],  it  lias  lit'cii  asserted  (as  vliat 
paradox  lias  ii<it  .')  tint  .lesiis  did  but  hoiioiv  fiom 
these  jcliools  what  siilt-d  Ids  jniipose,  so  lliat  Irs 
»\Rtem  is  iiotliitig  more  lliati  an  lieterogeneons 
<,omi)OMiid  (if  old  Jewish  doctiines,  dressed  ii|) 
anew  in  oiil-'i  to  serve  a  new  jiinpose  (Hennell's 
Enquiry  cvnccrning  the  Orujbi  nf  C/iiistiamtij  ; 
Loudon,  ]Ki'^). 

The  force  of  character  whicli  Moses  possessed, 
the  wisdom  lie  dis|  laved,  and  the  excellence  o'his 
institutions  in  irencral,  aie  seen  in  the  fact  that 
for  many  centuries  alter  his  dealii  no  sect  arose 
amonjr  tlie  .lews.  Such  was  the  deep  impression 
whicii  he  made  on  the  Heliiew  nation  that  they 
ever  after  retained  it.  atid  <inly  under  jieculiar  cir- 
Ciiinstances  alloucd  any  diiturhin;^  and  etVdcin^- 
induences  to  aHect  it.  So  long  as  the  cultuie  of 
the  nation  (lowed  oii  in  its  own  orij^inal  and  pid[ier 
cliaunei,  the  Jewish  religion  was  free  from  even  a 
M'ace  of  secti-in.  But  when  foreign  iiiHuences 
came  into  immediate  contact  and  eiitere<l  into 
close  union  with  Musaism,  then  the  grounds  were 
laid  for  diversities  of  opinion,  and  ere  long,  as  a 
natural  cniisefiuence  of  diverse  carrents  of  iiiqu'lse, 
there  came  into  existence  ditlerent  parties,  agi.:"- 
ing  ill  scarcely  more  than  one  thing,  namtly,  ti»«>A 
they  were  all  of  a  religious  description. 

The  i)recise  jieiiod  when  (he  Phaiisees  ap]>eared 
as  a  sect,  history  does  not  supply  iis  with  llie  means 
of  determining.  That  they,  however,  as  well  as 
their  natuial  opp<nieiits,  tlie  Sa<lducee-:,  existed  in 
the  priesthood  of  Jonathan,  in  the  inlei  val,  that  is, 
lietweeu  I5!Jand  1  ii  hefoie  C'hiist,  is  kinnvn  from 
Josephus,  wlio(^»t'(V/.  xiii.  5)  makes  mention  of 
them  as  well  as  of  the  sect  of  the  K-i.senes.  The 
terms  lie  cmplovs  wairmt  the  conviction  that  fliey 
we™  then  no  novelties.  Imt  well  kno.vn,  well  ile- 
lilied,  and  two  estalili-.lied  religious  ]iarlies.  But 
from  the  time  of  JonatliHSi  to  that  of  lizra  (aliout 
460  B.C.),  llicre  had  taken  place  no  great  forma- 
tive event  such  as  could  of  itself  cause  so  great  a 
change  hx  the  Heliiew  system  as  was  the  ri>e  id' 
these  sects;  whereas  the  inllnences  to  »hicli  the 
Israelites  had  heen  subject  in  llie  "Medo  reisian 
dominions,  and  the  necessarily  somewhat  new 
direction  which  things  took  oti  the  reJiuilding  of 
the  Temple  and  the  resloralion  of  thecixil  and 
religious  p/lity.conid  hardly  fail,  considering  tlie 
distance  from  AI(/ses  at  which  these  changes  lia])- 
pej  'd,  and  the  gieat  extent  to  which  the  jieojile 
had  lost  even  the  knowleilgeof  the  instilulions  and 
langtiage  of  their  forefathers,  to  lead  lo  d'versities 
of  views,  interests,  anKfaims,  whence  sects  would 
spriiigas  a  natural  if  not  inevitable  regnlt.  There  is, 
thei'efoie.  goiid  le.ison  to  relierllieorigin  of  the  Phari- 
sees to  the  time  of  the  letuiii  (i(im  the  Babylonish 
captvity,  a  ]ieri(Kl  which  constitutes  a  maiked 
e|K)ch,  as  <livi«.li«ig  fiie  Heiiraism  of  the  older  and 
pui-er  age  from  (lie  Judaism  of  tlie  later  and  moie 
corrupt  times.  Nor,did  our  p})ace  allow, should  we 
find  it  ditticult  t  .  tr.ue  tiie  leading  featuies  of  the 
Fhatisaic  chaiacter  li.ick  to  ilmse  peculiar  ojiiniuiis 
and  usii^'es  uitii  whuli  tiie  old  Isiaeliiisli  type  of 
mind  had  been  made  familiar, and  at  the  same  time 
corrupt,  in  il.e  Persian  empire.  Nor  are  we  aware 
ttiat  any  scdid  »ibjection  can  he  taken  to  this  refer- 
ence of  the  ristof  (lie  Phaii.-ees,  provided  it  is  iin- 
deistood  that  we  ilo  not  suppose  that  they  spiang 
forth,  as  Miiierva  in  the  legetid,  compleie  at  oni:*-. 
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Tlioso  sects  lav  in  embryo  among  the  Jri»s  whil* 
scatn-ied  over  (he  piovinces  of  IVr-ia.  wcri'  I  roujrat 
l(!illi  at  the  rebuilding  of  theT'emph',  nd  grew 
coiitin.ially  m  strength  tdl  (lie  days  of(  lirisJ  aii«J 
the  oveiihidw  of  Jerusalem — divuioli  in  this,  OS  in 
all  oilier  cases,  jirovlng  wiakncss,  and  i-sning  in 
riiin.  The  Mosaic  institutions  weie  in  themselves 
sliari.ly  delined  and  str  ngly  sanctioned,  nor  con  hi 
there  well  originate  in  them  any  impoitant  ililler- 
ences,  s(ill  less  any  sects.  ISut  in  Persia  the  scat 
tered  Jews  were  subjected  to  new  iind  impnie  cur- 
rents oldpinion,  which  would  do  something  (o  over- 
flow and  overlay  the  pi  iniitive  doctrines  and  usages. 
Here,  then,  was  at  once  a  soil  i'or  sectism.  Puri- 
tans would  sjiring  u])  wishing  lo  )iieseive  or  restoie 
the  original  I'orni  of  docliine  and  wor->lii]).  They 
natnially  calhd  lortli  del'enders  of  things  as  lliey 
were.  Bu(  in  thedisputes  which  would  hence  ,iri«e, 
appeal  niiisl  be  niatleto  reason,  for  the  voice  of  ])ro- 
]ilu'cy  was  extinct,  (he  iliv  ne  oracles  weie  silent; 
there  remained  only  the  Sciiptures  ami  (he  in(er- 
]iretalionol'tliem  by  meai is  olt radii  ion — aqiiegtion- 
ed  instniment— ^and  reason,  to  which  all  were,  in 
(he  nature  of  tlie  case,  comjielled  to  appeal.  But 
when  there  is  a  general  appeal  (o  reas^on  in  reli- 
gious questions,  then  pliilo  ophy  is  lioin  in  tlie 
(lunch,  and  may  be  expecttd  to  lake  the  several 
diieclioiis  into  whicli  (he  diveiaities  of  foimatioB 
a.id  complexion  urge  the  mind  of  man  to  run. 
Accordingly  it  is  (he  name  philoscsphy  whicli  . 
Josephnsgives  lo  the  three  leading  sects — 'llie.Iewa 
had  thiee  sects  of  philosophy  '  (Anti(j.  xviii.  1,2; 
De  Hell.  .hid.  ii.  12).  This  philosophical  tendency 
would,  in  process  of  time,  be  strengthened  by 
the  ihilnence  of  the  Western  world,  viliose  phi- 
losophy was  cultivatetl  and  spread  in  the  Ka^t, 
and  particularly  at  Akximdiia.  Uidike  \\\*i 
jiliilosophy  of  llie  (ireek.s,  however,  which  Iia4 
scarcely  anything  but  a  liiiman  ground  on  wliirh 
to  stand  and  lalmiir,  the  Jewisli  sects  made  a 
divine  revelation  the  oliject  of  their  philo^iopliic  J 
re.-.earcli,  and  so  were  saved  from  the  grosser  error* 
and  absurd  wandeiings  into  which  the  Gieek 
schools  were  led  while  in  pursuit  of  the  airy 
visions  of  their  own  heated  brain. 

Theie  is  a  tendency  in  all  institutions  (o  grow 
in  process  of  time.  Peihajistlie  tendency  to  glow 
corrupt  is  not  less  certain.  In  the  licli  and  teem- 
ing soil  of  Persia,  Htbraism  conld  do  no  olhei  lliar 
become  rank.  Accretions  would  also  lie  made 
and  those  in  great  numlier.  But  every  accieliott 
would,  of  course,  have  the  sanction  whicli  belo'iged 
to  the  piimitive  form.  There  never  conld  lie  any 
corruption  of  religion,  did  not  each  new  opinion  ot 
1)1  act  ice  contrive  to  get  to  iis  behalf  the  sanction 
of  the  old  and  recognised  type.  Con  u]itioiis  dc 
not  come  as  coirujifions.  Accretions  fis(<n  ihem- 
selves  on  to  an  ancient  institution,  and  are  then 
defended  as  old;  or  they  8]ii!iig  oiu  of  the  body 
of  (he  institution  itsell,  and  then  appear  a  natural 
oflshoof.  Any  way  the  old  sanctions  and  iierjie- 
tnates  the  new. 

Thus  the  very  soil  in  which  Hebraism  hiy 
during  the  captivily,  w;i.s  (Itfed  to  jirodiice  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  Piiarisees,  which  w.is  es^tiitially 
<;onseivative  and  aggregative,  it,  in  all  t^imes 
and  cases,  kept  the  old,  howsoever  abundant  it 
became,  and  did  not  reject  (he  riev»-,  j>idvideil  its 
natnie  and  tendency  weie  lo  add  and  not  to  (ai{« 
away.  Hence  theirs  was  a  system  ol'jvsilive  be- 
liefs, distirgui.siicd  rather  by  its  exni/etauce  tbaa 
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tts  purity,  retentive  of  vvliat  was  estahlislit'd,  vene- 
lAting  |)a»t  ages,  decry  iiif,'  novelties  tliongli  liaviiig 
its  very  essence  in  iiuvelfifs,  und  excluding  all 
reform  as  hostile  alilve  to  G,)d  and  ;naii.  This 
tendency  to  agirregation  on  the  part  of  the  Pliaii- 
sees  is  well  descrilied  l)y  Ttrtullian  (  L)e  Vrcescrip. 
c.  45):  'Piuirisacos  qui  additamc^nta  (juaedam 
legi  adstv'ieiido  a  Jii  laeisdivisi  sunt, — making  the 
very  groornl  of  tiieir  separation  and  tlie  reason  of 
tlieir  name  to  lie  in  tlie  additions  whicli  they 
made  to  the  ancient  law.  This  same  cliaracteristic 
is  found  recognised  by  Josephus,  wiien  lie  asorilies 
to  them  the  preservation,  if  not  tlie  invention,  of 
tradition. 

liut  as  we  think  it  nr:ore  for  tne  reader's  in- 
struction to  lay  before  Lim  tlie  very  words  in 
which  this  sect  is  (lescril;eil,  than  to  give  a  philo- 
sophical account  of  the  risf  anil  connection  of  their 
])riiici])les.  to  which  of  necessity  our  own  vien'S 
would  impart  a  colouring,  we  shall  proceed  to 
transciihe  a  nearly  literal  translation  of  the  most 
important  jiassages  in  cpiestion. 

'  Tlie  Pharisees  have  delivered  to  the  j)eo])le  a 
gi-eat  many  observances  by  succession  from  their 
fathers,  which  are  not  written  in  the  law  ol'  M<ises, 
ami  ii)r  that  reason  it  is  that  the  Saddncees  reject 
them,  and  say  that  we  are  to  esteem  those  obseiv- 
ances  to  be  obligatory  which  are  in  the  written 
word,  but  are  not  to  observe  what  are  derived  from 
*the  tradition  of  our  forefathers.  Hence  great  dis- 
jiutes.  The  Saddncees  are  alile  to  persuaile  none 
but  the  ricli,  and  have  not  the  populace  obsequi- 
ous to  them,  liut  the  Pharisees  have  the  niultitiide 
on  their  side.'  'The  Phaiisees  are  not  apt  to  be 
severe  in  punisimients '  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  It). 
5  and  6  :  Epiplian.  Ucpi\  15). 

'The  Pharisees  live  meanly  and  despise  d-li- 
cacies  in  diet  ;  and  they  follow  the  conduct  of 
reason,  arnl  what  that  jiresoribes  to  them  as  good 
they  do.  Tliey  al>o  jiay  respect  to  such  as  are 
ill  years;  nor  are  they  so  bold  as  to  contradict 
them  in  anything  which  they  have  introduced; 
and  when  they  determine  that  all  things  are  done 
by  fate,  they  do  not  take  away  from  men  the 
freedom  of  acting  as  tliey  think  tit,  since  their  no- 
tion i?  that  it  hath  pleased  God  to  make  a  consti- 
tution of  things  whereby  what  he  wills  is  done, 
but  so  that  the  will  of  man  can  act  virtuously  or 
viciously.  They  also  believe  that  souls  liave  an 
iinmoita'l  vigour  in  them,  and  that  under  the 
earth  there  will  be  rewards  or  punishments,  accord- 
ing as  men  liave  lived  virtuously  or  viciously  in 
this  life.  Tlie  latter  are  to  be  detained  in  an  ever- 
lasting prism  ;  but  the  former  shall  liave  jiower  to 
revive  and  live  again  :  on  account  of  which  doc- 
trine (hey  are  able  greatly  to  jiersuade  the  body 
of  the  jieople;  iind  whatsoever  is  done  about  divine 
woiship,  ptayers.  and  sacrifices,  is  jieifoinied  ac- 
cording t.)  their  ilirections.  insomuch  that  the  I'ities 
gave  great  aiteviations  to  them  on  account  of  their 
entire  virtuous  conduct"  (Joseph.  Antiq.  w'ui.  1. 

3). 

'  The  Pharisees  are  those  who  are  esteemed  most 
skilful  in  the  exact  interpretation  of  the  laws. 
They  ascribe  all  to  Fate  (or  Providence)  and  to 
God,  and  yet  allow  that  to  act  what  is  right  or  the 
contrary  is  for  the  most  jiart  in  the  power  of  man. 
They  say  that  all  souls  are  incorruptible,  but  that 
the  souls  of  good  men  only  are  removetl  into  other 
bcxliet,  and  that  the  souls  of  bad  men  are  subject 
toeuRuU  puiiisbuieut.   Moreover,  the  Pharisees  are 
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friendly  to  one  another,  and  are  for  tue  exerciw 
of  C(mcord  and  regard  for  the  public  '  (Jogepli. 
Da  Bell.  .lad.  ii.  8.  1-1). 

'The  Pharisees  are  a  sect  of  .Jews  whicti  appCAI 
to  be  more  jiious  Mian  otiiers,  and  to  ex}>ound  tl)« 
laws  more  accurately.  The.se  Pharisees  artfully 
insinuated  themselves  into  her  (Queen  Alexan- 
dra's) favour  by  little  and  little,  ^ind  liecan.L-  th« 
real  administrators  of  pul)lic  aflairs  ;  they  banish- 
ed and  lestoied  whom  they  ] il eased  ;  they  bimnj 
and  loosed  at  their  pleasure;  they  had  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  royal  authority,  whilst  the  expenses 
and  the  dillicnlli  s  of  it  belonged  to  .Alexandia. 
Slie  was  a  sagacious  woman  in  the  mana-enient  ot 
great  afi'airs,  and  became  not  only  very  powerful 
at  home,  but  terrible  also  to  foieign  potentates; 
while  she  governed  other  jieople,  the  I'haiisees  go- 
verned her.  She  was  so  superstitious  as  to  comply 
with  their  desires,  and  .iccordinnly  they  .slew  w  lioin 
they  pleased'  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jtul   i.  O.  2,  SX 

'  I  lieie  was  a  certain  sect  that  were  Jews,,  who 
valued  themsehes  highly  upon  the  exact  skill 
they  had  in  the  law  of  their  fathers,  and  made  men 
believe  they  were  highly  favoured  by  God,  by 
whom  this  set  of  women  were  iiiveigleil.  These 
are  those  that  are  called  the  scot  of  the  Pharisees, 
who  were  able  to  make  great  oppo,-,ilioii  to  kings  ;  a 
cunning  seel  they  were,  and  soon  elevated  to  a 
pitch  of  open  (jghting  and  doing  mischief.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  all  the  people  of  the  Jews  gavt 
assurance  of  their  good  will  to  {!)«sar  and  to  the 
king's  government,  these  men  did  not  swear,  being 
about  (iOOO ;  and  when  the  Moi;  impo.sed  a  line 
upon  them,  Phveroias"  wife  paid  it  In  ouler  tc 
requite  this  kindness,  since  lliey  were  believed  tC 
have  a  tbreUnow ledge  of  things  to  come  by  divint 
ins|)iration,  they  foret(,ld  how  (iod  had  decreet! 
that  Herod  s  goveiimient  shoulil  cease,  and  thai 
the  kingdom  sliould  ct>t)ie  to  her  and  Phieioras,  and 
to  their  children  ;  so  the  kinj  Her,/d  slew  sucli  of 
the  Pharisees  as  were  jn  ii:ci|ully  accu.-ed,  and  all 
who  had  consented  to  what  the  Pharisees  had  fore- 
told' (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  2.  4). 

'Tlie  Phai  isees  say  that  some  actions,  hut  not 
all,  are  the  work  of  late  (e/Viao^fVij) ;  that  some  of 
them  are  in  'our  own  ):ower,  and  that  they  are 
liable  to  fate,  but  aie  noi  caused  l>y  fate  '  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiii.  5.  1>). 

'  The  sect  ot  the  Pharisees  aresii|ij>osed  to  excel 
others  in  the  accurate  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
their  country"  (Joseph,   i'itn,  i  iiS). 

'The  Pharisees  have  so  great  a  |H)wer  over  the 
multitude  that  when  they  say  anything  against 
the  king  or  against  the  high-priest,  they  aie  gene- 
rally belie\e(l'  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  10.  5). 

' 'l"he  bodies  of  all  men  are  laoital,  and  are  cre- 
ated out  of  corruptible  matter  ;  liut  the  soul  isever 
immortal,  and  is  a  ixirtion  of  the  divinity  that  in- 
habits our  bodies"  (De  Bell.  Jtul.  iii.  S.  ;i). 

'  Being  now  nineteen  years  old,  1  began  to 
conduct  myself  according  to  the  rule  of  the  sect 
of  the  Pharisees,  which  is  of  kin  to  tl.'e  sect  of 
Stoics,  as  the  Greeks  call  lliem  '  (Joseph.  Vita, 

As  Josephus  himself  was  a  Pharisee,  many  par- 
ticulars re.^pecting  them  may  be  gatbeied  in  hi» 
works  on  occasions  when  he  is  speaking  in  hit 
own  jiersoii  or  avowedly  delivering  an  opinion.  A 
remarkable  instance  jiresents  itself  in  the  Jetoiih 
IKa>-(iii.  8.  5),  being  an  address  delivered  to  hit 
soldiers,  when  in  extremities,  against  self-dettnio* 
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0<n.  We  siiali  (lansciihe  only  gucli  |iarfsas  liear 
oil  our  siilijtct  :  '  He  ist^quall y  a  coward  wluMvill 
not  ille  vvheii  lie  is  oliliged  toiiie,  and  lie  who  will 
die  wlieii  lie  is  not  olilij^ed  sj  It)  di).'  *  SelC-iminler 
is  a  crime  most  remote  Crotii  tlie  common  nature 
oCali  aiiiiTials.  and  an  iiislaiice  oC  impiety  against 
Goil  (10 r  Creator."  '  Tl<e  liodies  of  all  men  are 
moital,and  are  created  (Jiit  ol' conuptible  matter; 
liiit  the  sold  is  ever  immoital,  and  is  a  [loition  of 
the  divinity  that  iuhaliils  oin-  Itodies.  li'any  one 
destroys  or  almses  a  trust  lie  hath  received  from  a 
mere  man,  he  is  estremed  wicked  and  jieifidious; 
but  then  if  any  one  cast  out  of  liis  i).idy  this  divine 
de|iosituiii,  can  we  iinairine  thiit  He  who  is  tlieiehy 
allioiited  will  not  take  coi^riiizance  of  it  f  '  Do 
;iot  yon  know  that  those  who  depart  out  of  this 
lil'e  according  to  the  law  of  nature,  and  pay 
liiat  (lel)t  when  he  that  lent  life  is  pleased  to  re- 
quire it  hack  ajraiii.  enjoy  eternal  fameV  that 
their  souls  are  pure  and  oliedient.  and  obtain  a 
most  holy  place  in  heaven,  fiom  whence  in  the 
revolution  of  a.,n  s  tiiey  are  again  sent  into  [luie 
liodies,  while  the  souls  of  those  whose  hanils  have 
acteii  madly  aLfainst  themselves  are  received  liy  the 
darkest  place  in  Hades  V  In  the  third  section  of 
the  same  chapter  Josephus  claims  fir  himself  skill 
ill  the  iiileipietati.in  of  dream-  as  being  means  by 
which  God  ijiesigiiilied  events.  This  power,and  liis 
acquaintance  with  the  [irophecies  contained  in  the 
fi.icred  books,  prompted  and  enaliled  him  to  address 
*a  seciet  piayer  to  God''  for  aid  and  siqiport :  he 
tliiii  gives  other  reasons  for  so  doiiiir,  'as  being  a 
I'rie-t  hiiri'-elf,  and  of  the  posterity  of  the  priests; 
and  jiist  then  was  he  in  an  ecstasy  and  set  before 
liiui-elf  the  tieiueniloiis  images  of  the  dreams 
he  luul  lately  had."  His  liability  to.  and  belief  in, 
dreams  are  exeniplilieil  l)y  a  passage  in  his  life 
(§  12)  :  'Wonderful  it  was  what  a  dream  1  saw 
that  \e\y  night;  for  when  I  had  betaken  myself 
to  my  bed.giieved  and  disturlied  at  the  news  lliat 
hail  been  written  to  me.  a  certain  person  seemed  to 
stand  by  me,  who  said,    &c. 

J.;se[ihns  held  worthy  opinions  on  religious 
liberty.  Havitig  prevented  Jews  fioin  compelling 
some  heathens  to  submit  to  lie  circumcised,  he 
adds,  '  Every  one  ought  to  worshi|)  God  according 
1o  his  own  inclinations,  and  not  to  be  constrained 
by  force;  and  these  men,  who  have  fled  to  us  for 
jjiotectlun,  nujst  not  lie  so  treated  as  to  repent  of 
their  coming  hither'  I  Vita,  ^  23). 

There  is  anotiier  sourci-ofonr  Knowledge  of  the 
Pharisees — the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
light  in  which  they  heie  appear  varies,  of  course, 
with  the  circumstances  to  which  its  origin  is  due. 
The  reader  has  just  had  before  him  t  lie  account  of 
a  fiieud  and  an  adiierent,  an  account  which,  tliere- 
fore,  we  may  believe,  is  conceived  and  set  forth  in 
the  most  favouiable  manner.  The  Gosjiels  present 
the  cliaracter  of  the  Pliarisees  in  a  darker  hue,  in- 
asmuch as  here  a  higher  st.imlard  is  brought  into 
use,  a  loftier  morality  is  the  judge.  'I  o  pass  on 
to  the  vicAS  given  in  the  New  Testament.  The 
high  lepiife  in  which  the  Pliarisees  were  held,  as 
expositors  of  the  national  laws,  uheiher  civil  or 
religious,  may  lie  seen  in  John  vii.  48  ;  Acts  xxii. 
3  ;  the  casuistry  which  they  employed  in  expound- 
ing the  Scriptures,  in  Matt.  ix.  34;  xv.  5; 
xxiii.  16  ;  Mark  vii.  7,  sq.  ;  their  excessive  zeal 
in  proselytism.  Matt,  xxiii.  15  ;  yet  their  conceal- 
ment of  lit^ht  and  hindrance  of  progress,  Malt, 
xxiii.  13;  their   incrdiuate  re<;ard  for  externaliij 


and  oppressive  but  self-sfpiring  rule.  Matt.  xxiH. 
3,  sq.,  25  ;  their  alfectation  of  grandeur  and 
distinction.  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  sq. ;  their  shuckin;; 
hypocrisy,  Matt,  xxiii.  l4,  27.  sq.;  their  stiiiid- 
ing  on  inconsiderable  points,  while  they  neglected 
such  as  were  of  consequence,  preferring  ceremo- 
nial lites  to  justice  and  charity,  Matt,  xxiii  24  ; 
xii.  2  7;  Luke  vi.  7;  John  ix.  16,  sq.  ;  Mark 
vii.  1  ;  the  display  which  they  aH'ected  even  in 
works  of  religion.  Matt.  vi.  1,  sq.  ;  xxiii.  O; 
their  pride  and  self-gratulation  as  assuredly,  ami 
liefore  others,  religious  luiii,  Luke  xviii.  9.  s(|.  ; 
their  regard  to  tradition.  Matt.  xv.  2  ;  Marl<  vii. 
3  ;  they  firmed  schools,  which  1  ad  masters  and 
disciples,  Matt.  xxii.  IG;  Luke  v.  33;  agieeably 
with  their  general  doctiines,  they  regarded  the  act 
rather  than  the  motive,  Luke  xi.  39  ;  xviii.  1], 
sq,  ;  and  were  giien  to  fasts,  prayers,  washing, 
jiaying  of  tithes,  alms,  &c,.  Matt.  ix.  14;  xxiii. 
15,  23;  Luke  xi.  39,  sq. ;  xviii.  12;  exhibiting 
themselves  tw  the  pe.iple,  in  onler  to  gain  their 
favour,  as  self-ilenying,  holy  men,  zealous  for 
God  and  the  law,  a  kind  of  .lewish  stoics,  Matfc. 
ix.  II;  Luke  v.oO;  vi.  2;  Matt  xxiii.  5.  15,  29  ; 
while  in  reality  they  were  fond  of  the  pleasures 
of  sense,  and  weie  men  of  lax  morals.  Matt.  v.  20  ; 
XV.  4,  8;  xxiii.  3,  14,  23.  25;  John  viii.  7.  At 
an  early  jieriod  they  determined  in  the  Sanhe- 
drim to  withstand  and  destroy  Jesus,  instigated 
doubtless  by  the  lioUlness  with  which  he  taught 
the  necessity  of  personal  righteousness  and  pure 
worship  (Matt.  xii.  14). 

Ill  regard  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees,  the 
New  Testainent  aHbids  only  fragments  of  inform- 
ation, which  are,  however,  in  acci  rdance  with  the 
fuller  paiticulars  furnished  by  Josephus.  From 
Acts  xxiii.  6,  8,  we  learn  that  they  believed  ia 
the  existence  of  higher  created  beings  than  man, 
doiditless  the  good  and  bad  s[)irits  of  tlie  Clialdee 
jihihisophy.  Tlie  same  places  also  instruct  is 
that  they  helil  a  resurrection  of  the  dead  (comp. 
Matt.  xxii.  24.  sq.). 

It  thus  appeals  that  the  Pharisees  were  in  ge- 
neral a  powerful  religious  party,  or  ralher  the 
jiredomin.mt  iidliience.  in  the  Jewish  stale,  who 
aspired  to  the  control  of  the  civil  and  religious 
institutions,  alVected  popularity  amorijf  the  peo- 
))le,  exerted  inlluence  in  the  counciis  of  kings, 
quei  ns,  and  people  of  rank  ;  were  the  recognised 
teachers  and  guides  of  the  national  mind,  proud 
of  their  orthodoxy,  pluming  tliemselves  on  their 
superior  sanctity,  practising  austerities  outwardly, 
but  inwardly  indulging  tlieir  jiassions,  and  de- 
scending to  unworthy  and  shamel'iil  acts;  and 
withal  of  narrow  spirit,  contracted  views,  seeking 
rather  their  own  aggrandisement  than  the  jiublic 
good,  ol' which  they  used  the  name  merely  as  a 
pretext  aiid  a  cover. 

In  order  to  draw  a  full  and  complete  ]iicture 
we  ought  to  combine  and  blend  together  the  ac- 
counts contained  in  Josephus  and  those  contained 
in  the  New  Testament,  which,  it  is  im|)(irtant  te 
observe,  so  eotirely  agree  that  they  sup[)lement 
and  illustrate  each  other,  these  making  up  for  the 
defects  of  those,  or  nnfohiing  more  lully  features 
of  which  the  first  give  a  bare  outline  or  only  a 
single  feature;  so  that,  while  there  is  no  contra- 
diction, no  incompatibility  between  the  two,  they 
appear  obviously  to  have  been  taken  from  tha 
same  subject  and  from  actual  life;  whence,  w« 
conctwe,  ariges  a  very  strong  corruboratiun  of  tiat 
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nistoric  credibility  of  the  New  Testament  nar- 
ratives. A  (litlerence  of"  colouring  is  indeed  ob- 
servaide  between  the  ])ictiiie  given  in  JosepluH 
and  liial  I'onnd  in  tlie  Evimgelists  :  yet  the  reader 
wiil  iiardly  need  any  aid  to  enable  him  to  see 
now  the  (jiialities  sjjoken  of  by  the  first  jmssed 
aiwl  degenerated  into  tlio-e,  so  many  of  whicii 
were  strongly  condemned  by  onr  Lord.  '  Many 
circumstances  concurred  to  bring  about  this  cor- 
ruiitidi.  The'  Pharisees  held  anxiously  to  the 
decisions  of  the  lioly  writings  and  the  older  Jew- 
ish teachers.  Tims  llieir  whole  system  was  imilt 
tipon  authority,  and  their  morality  was  changed 
into  a  casiustry,  like  tliat  of  tiie  Jesuits.  To 
every  event  that  liajipened  tiiey  knew  how  to 
apply  eiliier  a  jKissage  of  the  sacred  l)ooks  or  nn 
explanation  of  the  same,  or  a  corollary,  an  in- 
ference, an  arliitrary  extension  or  restriction.  On 
this  accoinit  notiiing  is  more  pitial)le  or  more 
ridiculous  than  Iheir  exegetical  theology,  whence 
their  system  of  morality  became  nncertain  and 
iincoii'iecteil,  without  general  jjrinciples,  life,  and 
sp  rit.  Thus  arbitrarine-s  and  ingenuity,  instead 
of  reason  and  solidity,  were  a]ij)lied  to  moials; 
and  to  a  paity  which  assumed,  and  liy  its  nature 
must  assume,  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men, 
liie  temptation  was  often  too  great  to  accommo- 
date their  ])rinciples  to  the  jjassions  of  men,  and 
to  use  for  tiie  same  purpose  their  casuistry,  de- 
pendent on  authority,  winch  so  easily  lent  itself 
to  this  end.  The  jjersecutioiis  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  the  opjuisition  of  the  Sadducees,  bound 
them  only  the  more  to  their  old  prece))t3  and 
meliiod  of  teaching,  and  tilled  them  with  an 
ever-living  o])posiiion  to  every  Gentile  docfiine 
and  custom.  They  consideied  thenise1ve«  the 
niore  as  the  only  genuine  and  ]>ure  Tsiaelitiih 
teachers  I'f  religion  ;  they  pieserved  the  reverence 
for  the  holy  l)Ooks,  wiiich  had  been  rf  old  widely 
spread  among  the  ])eople;  and,  aided  by  their 
principles,  whicii  were  in  f.ict  veiy  rigid,  they 
could  not  fail  (o  gain  with  the  people  a  repu- 
'tation  for  superior  holiness.  The  greater  this 
reputation  became,  the  greater  was  the  temptation 
to  liy[)ocrisy.  The  more  rigorous  weie  their  jirin- 
cipies,  the  more  dillicult  was  it  to  act  entirely 
up  to  them,  and  the  easier  were  tiiey  led  to  ol)- 
serve  tliat  witii  a  iioly  appearance  they  could 
attain  the  |)ower  of  imjosing  on  the  mass  of  the 
j)eoi)le  and  of  ruling  over  them.  This  domiiuiin 
of  tiie  Pharisees  over  the  minds  of  tlie  jjeople  was 
nourishment  ("or  tlieir  pride,  and  incentive  enough 
to  use  it  ("or  seltisli  pur|)oses.  Like  cunning 
priests  and  Jesuits,  they  jilayed  with  liirms  and 
phrases,  they  seized  a  jilace  in  flie  hearts  and 
consciences  of  men,  corrupted  them  even  by 
means  of  ])ious  instruction,  led  tliem  whither  tiiey 
would  have  them  go,  acquired  many  a  fair  ])rize, 
and  became  rulers  of  an  eaithly  kingdom  of 
darkness'  (Staudlin,  SUtenhhrc,  i.  431). 

Even  weie  tlieie  discreiiancies,  however  marked, 
on  minor  jHiints  between  our  Loid  and  Josephns, 
yet  the  general  type  and  the  leading  features  of 
tite  cliara<ter  are  in  so  striking  a  manner  the 
same,  that  it  is  impossilile  not  to  ("eel  that  if 
•Fo.wphus  is  tiue  the  Gospel  history  cannot  be 
faise ;  a  consideration  whicii  acquires  strength, 
and  reaches  to  a  moral  certainty,  when  tiie  suliject 
is  consiileied  to  whicii  tlieir  accounts  relate,  tlie 
admitted  iudi  nendence  of  the  authorities,  and 
especially  tiie  incidental  and  iinplicatory  m.iinier 
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in  which  most  of  the  information  rn  the  New 
Testame:it  presents  itself,  and  som«»  jf  tt.at  which 
is    found    ill    Josephus.     The   lir>*  of  argumen* 

might  be  still  further  extended  did  onr  space 
allow  us  to  trace  the  development  of  the  Pharisaic 
inlliience  on  thrmuh  the  jirimiMve  Christian  age 
ilowii  to  later  jieiiods,  as  it  would  npjieir  that 
Ralibini.sm  was  liuf  an  unfolding  of  I'h.uisaism, 
the  full  and  swelling  stre.im  of  corrupt  doctrines, 
views,  and  practices,  of  which  the  lividela  iiin  up 
to  the  days  of  Christ,  and  stretch  luck  to  those  of 
Ezra,  till  they  ate  lost  in  llie  foiinfaiii-head — the 
.eligious  philosophy  of  a  deb.iseil  Zoroasterism. 
And  from  the  contrast  which  jiiesents  itself  be- 
tween t"liis  gross  earthly  system — a  system  imiiued 
tliroughout  with  sellishness — and  the  jiure,  benign, 
heavenly  doctrine  and  life  of  Christ,  there  arises 
(to  our  mind)  an  irresistible  proof  not  only  that 
our  Lord  did  not  and  could  ni.t  derive  anything 
fiom  tlie  Pharisees,  but  that  no  less  clearly  is  his 
spiiit  from  above  than  is  theirs  fiom  beneath — in 
all  which  no  credit  is  taken  for  the  b(dd,  manly, 
noble,  and  sell'-l"orgetful  maniur  in  whicii  he  un- 
masked then-  hyjiocrisy,  laid  open  their  hollow- 
ness,  condemned  their  jiietensiuiis,  and  withstood 
and  strove  to  nullify  their  iiiHutnce.  It  is  to  unite 
the  hawk  and  the  dove,  to  bring  into  one  darkness 
and  light,  to  expect  tigs  from  thistles,  if  we  will 
persist  in  maintaining  that  Jesus  and  tlie  Pliari- 
see*  had  any  essential  and  jiecniiar  ("eatiiies  in 
common — we  say  essential  and  peculiar  features, 
because  such  only  are  of  any  value  in  the  argu- 
ment, since  even  the  Pharisees,  as  meji  and 
monotheists,  doubtless  had  some  goo<l  traits,  and 
possessed  some  scattered  rays  of  truth. 

Indeed  we  are  not  to  sup|iose  that  there  were 
no  individuals  in  the  body  tree  from  its  prevail- 
ing \  ices.  There  did  not  fail  to  be  n])riglit  and 
])Uie-minded  men.  who  united  inward  piety  to 
outward  correctness  of  conduct,  and  were  indeed 
su)).  rior  to  the  j>iinciples  of  their  sect;  such  was 
Nicodemus  (John  iii.  1);  such  also  (Gamaliel 
may  have  been  (.•Vets  v.  34;  comp.  Berac/i.  xiii.  2; 
Suta,  XX.  3;  Bahi/L  Sola,  xxii.  '?,).  Of  men  of 
tliis  kind  many  were  led  to  embrace  the  Gospel 
(Acts  XV.  5). 

In  general,  however,  their  power  w;is  all  di- 
rected against  Jesus  and  his  work.  With  what 
force  they  must  have  acted  appears  obvious  Irom 
the  preceding  remaiks.  Nor  is  the  leader  to 
imagine  that  they  were  merely  a  l"ew  learned 
men,  congregated  Jogelher  in  the  ca[)ital.  engaged 
in  learneil  pursuits  or  leligious  jiractices,  and  in 
consequence  leaving  our  Lord  at  liberty  to  pur- 
sue Ids  oidinaiy  duties  up  and  down  the  land. 
The  capital  was  doubtless  their  head-cjuai ters, 
but  they  jiervaded  the  entire  country  in  consider- 
able numliers  (six  thousand  are  referred  to  above), 
and  were  therefoie  present  in  all  paits  to  with- 
stand the  ])iiblication  of  the  fiosjiel  of  that  king- 
dom every  ("eature  of  which  they  hated  (Luke  v. 
17);  and  as  they  constituted  a  large  portion  of 
the  Siinheciriin  Acts  v.  3  I  ;  xxiii.  (i,  scp),  and  had 
an  almost  uidimiled  inthieiice  with  the  people, 
great  indeed  was  the  power  which  they  wielded 
in  their  conllict  with  the  infant  church.  Perhaps 
there  never  was  an  instance  in  any  social  con- 
dition in  which  the  elements  of  jiower  supplied 
liy  religion,  politics,  high  life,  and  humble  con- 
dition were  more  thoroughly  or  more  densely 
combined    in    order   to   oj.ijx>se   and   destroy   tha 
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ycNing  power  of  new  ideas  and  lofty  aims.  The 
Ticlory,  however,  was  fur  man,  because  it  was 
also  of  God.  Darkness,  indeed,  jjrevaded  for 
tlireedays,  coverini;  llie  land,  and  caslint;;  a  thick 
shadow  over  the  world.  But  the  sun  (jf  righteous- 
ness arose,  and  htill  sin'nes. 

Pharisaisin,  how  compact  soever  might  be  its 
a]?|)ear.ince  outwardly,  and  as  a,u;aiiist  a  common 
enemy,  had  its  own  internal  dissensions.  The 
question  of  more  or  less  of  moderate  or  extreme 
views,  of  what  on  one  side  would  he  called  tem- 
|)orising  and  on  the  olher  consistency,  agitited 
this  school  as  it  has  agitated  most  others.  In  the 
age  of  our  Lord  there  were  two  leading  jiarties, 
that  of  Hillel  and  that  of  Schammai,  the  former 
representing  a  moderate  Phaiisaism,  the  latter 
'  trie  strailest  sect,'  to  which  Paul  had  probably 
belonged. 

Tho^e  who  may  wish  to  prosecute  the  study  of 
the  subject  now  treated  of  with  more  minuteness 
and  |)aiticiilaiity,  will  do  well  fo  consult,  Trium 
Scriptoruin  lllust.  cle  tribus  Jtuleeoriim  Sectis 
Sijiilafjian,  ill  quo  It.  Ssrarii.  .7.  Drusii,  J.  Sca- 
iigeii  opuscula  cum  aliis  exhibenttir ;  J.  Iri- 
glandius,  Diuirib.  de  Secta  Kareeomm  adj., 
Delphis,  17().'5;  Buddei  Hist.  Eccks.  ii.'j74,  sq. ; 
Flatt,  Ueber  die  Lihvc  dtr  Pharisaen  in  Pauliis 
Memorab.  ii.  I.i7,  sq. ;  Paulus,  Mtleleinata  I)e 
Rep.  Morluor.,  ieu£,  17:'6.  The  valuable  piece 
bel'ore  referred  to.  'uunely,  Trium  Scriptor..  &c., 
may  be  found  in  Ugidini  s  Tkesaunis,  vul  xxii. 
In  tlie  same  work  (vol.  xxii.)  m.iy  also  be  foimd 
other  sciu-ces  of  information,  namely,  Carpzov, 
Appar.  p.  173,  sip  ;  the  treatises  by  J.  Sclimid, 
H.  Op>li,  and  otiieis.  Miu-.li  solid  information 
may  he  found  in  Staiidlin's  Sittenlehre  Jetrn. 
i.  41'',  sq.  See  al*o  B<er,  Gesch.  Lehren  in 
McfUHng.  aller  relig.  Sect,  der  Jiideii,  Brunii, 
1822.     Some  of  tiie  extracts  from  Josephu?  show 
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clearly  that  the  Greek  philosophy  had  *ii  influ- 
ence on  the  doctrines  of  the  Pliarisees.  Consult 
Tlioluck,  Comm.  de  vi  qicam  (Jreeca  Phi'osophi/i 
in  Tlieologiam  turn  Muha/nedanor.  turn  Judteor. 
exemccrit,  Hamb.  l*3.i-7. — J.  R.  B. 

PHARP.A.R,  one  of  the  rivers  of  Damascus 
[.\ban.v  and  Phaki'ak]. 

PHKBE.     [Pna-;uE.] 

PHENICI''.  (*oiVi|),  a  city  on  tlie  south-east 
of  Crete,  with  a  harboiu-,  in  the  attem])t  to  reacb 
wiiich  the  ship  m  which  Paul  voyaged  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome,  was  driven  out  of, its  course, 
and  eventually  wrecked  (.\cts  xxvii.  12). 

PHICOL  (b'TZi,  mouth  of  all,  i.  e.  allcom- 
manding),  the  projter,  or  more  probably,  the  titu- 
lar name  of  the  commander  of  the  troo|is  of 
Abirnelecli,  the  Philistine  kmg  of  Gerar.  II'  the 
AbiiTielech  of  the  lime  of  Isaac  was  the  son  of  tlie 
Abimelech  of  the  lime  of  .Abraham,  we  may  con- 
clude tliat  the  Piiicol  who  attended  on  the  second 
Al>imelech  was  the  successor  of  (he  one  who  wa« 
]ireseiit  with  the  first  at  the  interview  with  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xxi.  22;  xx\  i.  2€j.  But  the  whole 
subject  of  these  interviews  is  beset  with  diiii- 
cullies  [.\bi,mki.kcii  ;   Abraham;    Isaac]. 

PHIL.ADKLPHIA  (*iAa5«A<f.e<a),  a  city  of 
Lesser  Asia,  and  one  of  the  seven  containing  the 
Christian  cliorches  to  which  the  .Apocalyptic  ad- 
monitions were  addiessed.  The  town  stood  about 
twentv-live  miles  south-east  from  Sardis,  in  N. 
lat.  32'  2^',  E.  long.  2S'  ;<0',  in  the  plain  of 
Hermus.  about  midway  between  the  river  of  that 
name  and  the  termination  of  Mount  Tmolus. 
It  was  the  seci>nd  in  Lydia  (Ptolem.  v.  2;  Plin. 
Hist.  .\'(it.  V.  30),  and  was  built  by  King  Atlalm 
Philadelplius.  fiom  whom  it  took  its  name.  Tfc 
B  c.  133  ihe  ])lace  j'assed,  with  the  dominion  in 
wliicli   it   lay,  to   the  Romans.     The  site   is  le- 
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puted  liy  Stiabo  (xiii.  p.  628)  to  have  been 
rery  liJile  to  eaitliqiiakes ;  Imt  it  continued  a 
place  of  i;np)rtiince  anil  of  stren^'tl)  down  to  tlie 
Bvzaiitine  age;  and  of  all  tiie  towns  in  Asia 
Minor  it  withstood  tlie  Turks  llie  lonyiest.  It 
v/as  taken  l)y  Hajazet  I.  in  a  u.  I;i5>2. 

Philailelpiiia  still  exists  as  a  Turkish  town, 
under  tlie  name  of  Allali  Sliehr,  'city  of  God,' 
i.  e.  Hi^li-town.  It  covers  a  consideral)le  ex- 
tent of  ground,  running  up  the  slopes  of  four 
hills,  or  rather  of  one  hill  with  four  fl.it  summits. 
The  country,  as  viewed  from  these  hills,  is  ex- 
tremely i7iagniticeiit — gardens  and  vineyards  lying 
at  the  liack  and  sides  of  the  town,  and  before  it 
one  of  t'.:e  most  extensive  and  Leautiful  plains 
Dt"  Asia.  Tlie  town  itself,  altliou^di  spacious,  is 
wiiseiahly  built  and  kept,  the  duellings  being 
remarkably  mean,  and  the  sheets  exceedingly 
tillhy.  Across  tlie  stinunits  of  the  hill  behind 
the  town  and  the  small  valleys  between  them 
runs  the  town  wall,  stiengtiiened  by  circular  and 
square  lowers,  and  forming  also  an  exte!)si\e  and 
loiig  quadiangle  in  the  plain  l)elow.  The  mis- 
sionaries Fibk  and  Parsons,  in  18'22,  were  in- 
foiined  by  the  Greek  bishop  that  the  town  con- 
tained SitOO  houses,  of  which  he  assigned  2J0  to 
the  Greeks,  and  the  rest  to  the  Turks.  On  the 
same  authority  it  is  stated  that  there  are  live 
churcliei  in  the  town,  beNJdes  twenty  others  which 
were  too  old  or  too  small  f.ir  use.  Six  minaiets. 
Indicating  as  m my  mosques,  are  seen  in  the 
town;  and  one  of  these  mosques  is  believed  by 
the  native  Christians  to  have  been  the  church  in 
which  assembled  the  primitive  Christians  ad- 
dressed in  the  Aj)Ocaly])se.  There  are  few  ruins; 
luit  in  one  pait  there  are  slill  fotnid  four  strong 
marble  pillars,  wiiich  su])porle(l  the  dome  of  a 
chinch.  The  doirie  itself  has  falUii  down,  but 
its  remains  may  be  observed,  and  it  is  seen  that 
tlie  arch  was  of  brick.  On  the  sides  of  the  ])il- 
lars  are  inscriptions,  .and  some  architectural  or- 
naments in  the  form  of  the  (igures  of  saints.  One 
solitary  pillar  of  high  antiquity  has  been  often 
noticed,  as  reminding  beholders  of  the  remark- 
able words  in  the  Ajiocalyjjtic  message  to  the 
Pliiladel|)hian  church  : — '  Him  that  overcometh 
will  1  make  a  pillar  in  the  temple  of  my  God; 
and  he  shall  go  no  more  out"  (Uev.  iii.  12)  (Smith, 
Sept.  Ecclesinrum  Asice,  p.  13'^;  Arundel), 
Seven  Churches  ;  Uicliter,  H'ahlfdhrtvn,  p.  51S; 
Schubert,  Mi>ri/enlii/ide,  i.  35;5-;557  ;  Missionary 
Herald.  1^21, 'n   Ty.i  ;   183!*,  pp.  2  0  212) 

PHILEMON,  KPISTLK  TO.  That  this 
epistle  was  wiitteii  by  the  ajxistle  Paul  is  the 
constant  tradition  of  the  ancient  (Ihurcli.  It  is 
expressly  cited  as  anch  by  Oiigen  (lIomiL  XfX. 
in  Jerein.,  torn.  i.  p.  18.i,  ed.  Hiiet.);  it  'n  re- 
terreil  to  as  such  bv  Teitulluin  (.Noy.  Marc. 
V.  21);  and  b.ith  Eiisebius  [Hist.  Eccles.  iii. 
25)  and  Jerome  {Proem,  in  lip.  ad  Philein.  ti>m. 
iv.  p.  112)  attest  its  iiniveisal  reception  as  such 
in  the  Cinistiai:  world.  Toe  latter,  indeed,  in- 
forms us  that  some  in  his  day  deemed  it  imworthy 
of  a  ))lace  in  the  canon,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  occupied  with  subjects  which,  in  their  esti- 
mation, i  did  n.)t  l»ecome  an  a])ostle  to  v/rite 
about,  save  as  a  mere  ])rivate  iixiividual;  but 
this  he,  at  the  same  time,  shows  to  be  a  mistake, 
and  repudiates  the  legitimacy  of  such  a  standard 
for  estimating  the  genuineness  or  authority  of  any 
Oook.     It   waa   u.to    admitted    as    canonical    by 
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Marcion  (Hieronym.  /.  <?.).  That  tliis  e].i8.J< 
should  not  ha\e  been  quoted  by  several  of  tli« 
Fathers  who  have  quoted  largely  liom  the  other 
Pauline  epistles  (e.  g.  lienaeus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Cypiian),  may  be  ace. united  for 
partly  by  the  brevity  of  tiie  epistle,  and  partly  by 
their  not  having  occasion  to  lefer  to  the  suljects 
of  which  it  treats.  Paley  has  adduceil  the  un- 
designed coincidences  between  this  e])i-tle  and 
that  to  the  Colossians  with  gieaf  f  rce.  as  evincing 
tlie  authenticity  of  both  (Horce  /uiiiliiice,  c.  14)' 
and  Kiclihorn  hiis  ingeniously  shown  how  a  person 
attempting,  with  tlie  epistle  to  the  Colossians 
before  him,  to  forge  such  aii  epistle  as  this  in  llitj 
name  of  Paul,  would  have  licen  naluraUy  led  to 
a  very  diiVerent  airangement  of  the  historical  cir- 
cumstances and  persons  from  what  we  lind  in  the 
epistle  which  is  extant  (Einleit.  i?is  A^.  T.  iii. 
3: 12). 

This  epistle  was  evidently  written  dining  the 
apostle  s  impvisonmeiit  (ver.  9,  10).  and,  as  we 
have  alreaiiy  endeavoured  to  show  [Colossians, 
EpisTi.e  to  thu],  during  his  two  years'  impri 
sonmeiit  at  Rome.  It  was  occiis dned  by  hig 
sending  back  to  Philemon  his  lunawav  slave 
Onesimus,  who,  having  found  his  way  to  Rome, 
was  there,  through  the  insti  iimentality  of  the 
a])ostle,  converted  to  Christianity;  and,  after 
serving  Paul  for  a  season,  was  by  him  restored  to 
his  former  nia  ter,  without  whose  consent  the 
apostle  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to  retain  him. 
The  epistle  cuminences  with  the  apostle's  usual 
salutation  to  tho.-e  to  whom  he  wrote:  after  whicn 
he  allectioiiately  alludes  to  the  good  re|)utation 
which  Philemon,  as  a  Chiistlan,  enjoyed,  and  to 
the  j.iy  which  tlie  knowledge  of  this  alToriled  him 
(ver.  1-7).  He  then  gi  nlly  and  gracefully  iiitro- 
liiices  the  main  subject  of  his  epistle  by  a  refer- 
ence to  the  spiritual  obligations  uniler  which 
Philemon  lay  to  him,  and  on  the  ground  of  which 
he  might  utter  as  a  commatid  what  he  ])refeired 
urging  as  a  request.  Onesinuis  is  then  intro 
duced  ;  the  change  of  mind  and  character  he  had 
fxpeiienced  is  stated  ;  his  oft'eiice  in  deserting  his 
ni.ister  is  not  pallialeel;  his  increased  woith  and 
usefulness  are  dwelt  upon,  and  his  f,.rmer  master 
is  intreated  to  receive  him  back,  not  only  without 
severiiy,  but  with  the  feeling  due  from  one 
Cliristian  to  amitiier  (ver.  S-l()).  The  a]>ostle 
then  delicately  refers  to  the  matter  of  <'onipcnsa- 
tioii  for  any  loss  which  I'hilcnion  iniglit  have 
sustained  either  through  the  dishonesty  of  Onesi- 
mus, or  simply  through  the  want  of  his  service; 
and  though  he  reminds  his  friend  that  he  might 
justly  hold  tlie  latter  his  debtor  for  a  much  larger 
amount  (seeing  he  oued  to  the  ajiostle  his  own 
self),  he  pledges  himself,  uniler  his  own  hand,  to 
make  good  that  loss  (ver.  17-19).  The  epistle 
concludes  with  some  ailditional  expressions  of 
friendly  sidicitude  ;  a  request  that  Pniltmon  would 
prepare  the  apostle  a  lodging,  as  he  tinsted  soon 
to  visit  him;  and  the  saint, itiom  ol'  the  apostle 
and  some  of  the  Christians  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded at  the  time    ver.  20-25). 

This  epistle  has  been  iinivpisally  adm'red  as  a 
model  of  gracelul.  delicate,  and  manly  writing. 
'  It  is  a  voucher,"  says  Kichhftni,  '  for  theaposile'i 
urlianity,  jroliteness,  and  kiiowlerige  of  tiie  world. 
His  advoca(;y  of  Onesinuis  is  of  the  most  insinu- 
ating and  persuasive  cliaiacter,  and  yet  v/iihout 
the   sliglites'.    perversion   ur    concealment  of  aiiy 
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fact.  The  errors  of  Onesirnus  are  admitted,  as 
was  necessary,  lest  llie  just  iinlignatiou  of  liis 
master  agaiisst  liim  should  lie  mused  anew  ;  liut 
they  are  alluded  to  in  the  m"St  adniiiable  man- 
ner :  the  j{Ood  side  of  Onesimus  is  lir(itii,'ht  to 
view,  Ijut  in  such  a  way  as  to  facilitate  the 
friendly  reception  of  him  by  his  master,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  (jiuisliaiiity,  to  wliicii  he  had,  dining 
his  absence,  tieen  converted  ;  ami  his  future 
fidelity  is  vouched  for  iiy  tlie  uoble  ]irinci[)Ies  of 
.  Christianity  to  •.viiicti  he  iiail  been  conveiled. 
The  ajjoslle  addresses  Philemon  on  liie  softest 
side:  wIjo  would  will'ullw  refuse  to  an  aged,  a 
suflering,  and  au  unjustly  imprisoned  friend  a 
request'^  Ami  such  was  he  who  thus  ])leaded  for 
Onesinuis.  Tlie  [lerson  lecomnieniled  is  a  C.  ris- 
tian,  a  dear  frieiid  of  the  apostle's,  and  one  who 
had  persnnally  served  iiim :  if  Pliiletnon  will 
receive  inm  kindly,  it  will  aHord  llie  apostle  a 
proof  o/'liis  love,  anil  yield  him  joy.  What  need, 
then,  for  long  lugeiicy  '  The  apostle  is  certain 
that  Philemon  will,  of  his  own  ac<'ord,  do  even 
more  than  he  is  a>ked.  More  cogently  at  d  nioie 
courteouslv  no  man  coidd  jdead  {Einleit.  ins 
N.  T.,  iii.'^OOj. 

Of  stpaiate  c<immentaries  on  this  Fp'stle.  the 
following  is  nearly  a  complete  list:  —  Hem-. 
Hummel,  ExpUmatio  F.p.  Ap.  J'atdi  ad  Philem., 
Tiguri,  167(J,  fol. ;  Lebr.  Ch.  Gottlieb.  Schmid, 
Pauli  Ap.  ad  Philem.  Ep.  Gr.  et  Lat.  Illustr.  ct 
ut  Ejcenipluin  HumaniUitis  Pauli  Propusi/a, 
Lips.  I78tj.  8vc>. ;  Komad  Rnddf  Hagenbach, 
Pauli  Ep.  ad  Philem.  litterpretatus  est,  liasil, 
lfi29,  4lo. ;  VV.  Atiersol,  Commentary  upon  the 
Ep.  to  Philem.,  Loud.  1633,  4to.  ;  lip.  Smal- 
ridgt-.  Saint  Paul's  Ep.  to  Philemon  Explained 
{Sermons.  Oxf.  1724,  b.l.,  Seim.  3'J).— \V.  L.  A. 

PniLKTIJS,  an  apostate  Christian,  mentioned 
by  Paul,  in  connection  with   Hymenaeus,  2  Tim. 

li.    17    [HVMEN.EUS]. 

1.  PHILIP  (*iA.tiriros),  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles.  He  was  of  Belhs.uda,  '  the  city  of 
Andrevv  and  Peter'  (.John  i  4-1).  He  became  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Jdhn  tlit-  Ba))tisf,  and  was  in  the 
neiglnjouibood  where  John  was  baptizing,  at  the 
time  of  om-  Lord's  baptism.  Andrew  and  John, 
who  were  also  disciples  of  the  Baiitist,  heard  the 
testimony  concerning  Jesus  which  the  latier  gave, 
and  theiicefortli  attached  llieuiselves  to  him  as 
the  ]iro(ni!,ed  Messiah.  Through  Andiew  his 
brother,  Simon  (Peter)  was  brought  to  Christ  ;  and 
as  on  the  next  day  Philip  unhesitatingly  accom- 
panied Jesus  when  called  to  follow  him,  it  is  jiro- 
bable  that  his  townsmen  had  jHeviously  spoken  to 
him  of  .lesus  as  the  long-expected  Saviour  (John 
i.  3o-14).  Philip  was  thus  the  tbuith  of  the 
ftpostles  who  attaciied  themselves  to  the  person  of 
Jesus — of  those  -who  left  all  and  followed  him." 
The  lirst  act  of  Philip  was  to  bring  to  the  Lord 
Nathanael,  who  is  supjiosed  to  have  also  become 
an  ajiostle  under  the  name  of  Haitholurr.ew  (John 
t.  45-51).  Little  more  is  recoided  of  Philip 
in  the  Scriptures;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
whet  Clirist  beheld  the  five  thousand  people 
whom  he  afterwards  fed  with  live  loaves  and  two 
fishes,  he  singled  out  Philip  for  the  question, 
'Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  that  these  may 
eat  f"  It  is  added,  '  This  he  said  to  jirove  him,  for 
lae  himself  knew  what  he  would  do.'  Bengel  and 
Others  suppose  that  this  was  because  the  charge  of 
jiroviding  food  had    been  committed  to  Phdip, 


while  Chrysostom  and  Theodore  of  Moj^sueslia 
rather  suppose  it  was  because  this  alios  le  was  weak 
in  faith.  The  answer  of  Philip  agrees  \trll  enough 
with  either  supposition,  'Two  hnndied  ])enLiv- 
worth  of  biead  is  not  sullicieni  for  li.eni,  that  every 
oneofthem  may  take  a  little' (John  vi  1-7).  Bui 
it  is  well  to  compare  this  witn  John  xiv.  S,  where 
the  inap]iropriate  remark  of  riiilip,  '  Lord,  show 
us  the  Failier,  and  it  sntticetli  us,  evinces  that  he 
experienced  in  a  degree  beyond  iiis  lnother  ajiostles, 
the  dilliculty  which  they  generally  felt  in  raising 
themselves  aliove  the  things  of  sense. 

Intermediately,  we  find  recorded  the  ajjplica- 
tion  to  riiilip  of  certain  '  Greeks'  (proselj'tes  of 
the  gale)  at  Jerusalem,  who  wished  to  be  in- 
tniductd  to  Jisiis,  (T  Hhoni  they  had  lioaril  30 
much.  Knowing  that  his  master  was  not  for- 
ward to  gratify  mere  cuiiosity,  Philip  was  un- 
certain whftlier  to  comply  with  their  wish  or  not, 
but  lirst  consulted  Anilrew,  who  went  with  him 
to  mention  the  ciicnmsfance  to  Jesus  (John  xii. 
21,  22).  This  incident,  although  slight,  is  indi- 
cativeof  chaiacter,  as  wc  feel  suie  that  some  of  the 
other  apostles,  Peter  for  instance,  wnuhl  at  once 
have  com]ilied  with  or  declined  this  applica- 
tion on  their  own  responsibility.  The  sacred  liis- 
tory  only  aihls  to  these  facts,  that  Philip  was 
jm.sent  with  the  other  apostles  at  the  religious  as- 
sembly following  tlie  I.x)rd's  resurrection  (Acts 
i.  13). 

The  ancient  commentators  attribute  to  Philip 
the  request  of  '  one  of  tlie  disciples'  to  Christ, 
'  .Sutler  me  tirst  to  go  and  bury  my  father'  (Matt. 
viii.  21  ;  Luke  ix.  59);  but  theie  seems  no  war- 
rant  for  this;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  would 
have  been  ox ei looked  by  John  in  his  account  of 
Philip's  call  to  the  apostleship. 

1  he  later  traditions  concerning  this  apostle  are 
vague  and  uncertain  ;  liut  there  is  nothing  im- 
jirobable  in  the  statement  that  he  (ireached  the  Gos- 
|iel  in  Plirygia  (Theodoret,  Ml  Ps.  cxvi. ;  Nlceph, 
Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  MS),  and  that  he  met  his  death  at 
Hierajjolis  in  Syiia  (Euseb.  Ilist.  Eccles.  iii.  31  ; 
V.  24).  The  furtlier  statement,  that  Philip  was 
married  and  had  daughters  i  Ku.-eb.  M.  s.;  Clem. 
Alex.  Strum,  ili.  192;  Niceph.  ii.  44).  very  pro- 
lial/ly  arose  from  cont'ounding  him  with  Philip 
the  Evangelist  (.A.cts  xxi.   S). 

2.  PHILIP,  one  of  the  seven  first  deacons 
(Acts  VI.  5)  ;  also  called  an  '  Evangelist'  (xxi.  8), 
which  denotes  one  of  those  ministers  of  the  pri- 
niitive  cliuich,  who,  without  being  attached  to 
any  paiticular  congregation,  preaciied  the  Gospel 
from  |)lace  to  ]ilace  (Eph.  iv.  11  ;  2  Tim.  iv.  5). 
Being  compelled  to  leave  Jerusalem  by  the  per- 
secution which  ensued  on  Stejihen's  death,  Philip 
was  induced  to  take  refuge  in  .Saminia.  He 
there  came  to  a  city  where  Simon  Magus  was 
held  in  high  reverence  through  the  wonders  which 
he  wrought.  Hut  the  substantial  and  Ijeiieficent 
miracles  which  were  peiiormed  by  Philip  in  the 
name  of  Jesus,  drew  awaj'  their  attention  from 
the  impostor,  and  jiiejiaied  their  minds  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  Go-pel.  Simon  himself  seems  to 
have  regarded  him  as  in  league  with  some  supei'- 
human  being,  and  looking  upon  baptism  as  the  ini- 
tiatory rife  of  a  compact  through  wiiich  he  might 
obtain  the  same  jiowers,  he  solicited  and  obtained 
baptism  from  the  Evangelist  |  Simon  Maqus], 
After  Peter  and  John  hail  come  to  Samaria  to 
complete  and  carry  on  the  work  which  Philip  hftd 
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b«eii  tlie  ineaus  of  commt  ucirii;,  the  Evangel  1st 
himself  was  directeil  l)y  a  divine  imjmlse  lo  ])ri)- 
«;eed  tiuvard*  Ga/.a,  vvlieie  lie  met  tlie  iieasiivci-  oF 
Caiidrice,  qui  en  (jf  Kltii()[)ia  [Candace  ;  Ethi- 
OPiaI,  liy  wiiose  conversi  ii  and  liaptisin  lie  l>c- 
caiii.;  the  instiumfnt  ol'  |ilantin}^  (he  lir^t  seeds 
i>MheG(>i|iel  in  Eihiiipia  (Acts  viii.  1-3!)).  Philip 
Hieii  relraced  ids  sleii.";,  ,aiid  after  jiansiiii,'  at 
A/i'tiis,  pieached  the  Gospel  from  town  to  town 
till  lift  came  to  Ciosarra  (vcr.  40).  At  tins  place 
lie  seeins  fo  have  settled-,  fur  when  Pan!  was  on 
his  last  joimiey  to  Jeiiisalem,  he  and  his  ])ai(y 
were  entertained  in  the  house  ol'  Philij),  on  which 
occasion  it  is  naentioneil  '(hat  ho  had  '  four 
ilau.^hters,  virgins,  wlio  did  piopl'.e-sy'  (Acts  x>.i. 
,9),  or,  who  Were  endued  witli  tlie  f.u:ulty  of  sjieali- 
ing  under  divine  inspiiation,  and  of  preilicting 
fiitine  events,  toj^cther  with  other  su|)ernatural 
gifts  vouchsalVd  to  the  primitive  Cliristians,  in 
jiccirdance  with  the  ])rophecy  >n  Acts  ii.  18. 
With  this  fact  the  Scii|)tiiral  history  of  Piiili]) 
closes,  and  the  traditions  which  refer  to  his  .sub- 
sequent proceedings  aie  uncertain  and  coidlict- 
inif.  The  Gre.-'k  niartyrologies  make  him  to  have 
lieeii  l)isho[)  <if  Tralles,  in  Lydia;  hut  the  Latins 
make  him  end  his  days  in  Caesarea  (Ada  Sujict. 
adG.luni);  hut  in  all  old  accounts  Phill])  the 
Aposlle  and  I'hilip  the  Evangelist  are  much  con- 
founds d. 

3.  PHILIP,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
telr.irch  of  1}  it.iri;ea,  Trachonitis,  and  Auranitis 
(Luke  iii.  1)   [IIuitoDiAN  Eamu,v]. 

•1.  I^IILU',  called  hy  .losephus  Heroil,  son 
of  Ileroil  the  (iieat,  and  lirst  hushaud  of  Heiodias 
[Hli.noiJlAN  Family]. 

PIIILIPPl  (*iAi7r7roi),  a  city  of  the  procon- 
8  lar  Macedoni.i,  situated  eastward  of  Amphi- 
jiolis,  within  the  limits  of  ancient  Thrace  (Ac!s 
xvi.  I'l ;  XX.  6  ;  Piiil.  i.  1).  It  was  anciently 
called  KpnviSes.  from  its  many  fountains;  hut 
having  lieen  taken  and  foriilied  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  he  named  it,  alter  himself,  Philippi. 
In  the  vicinity  were  mines  of  gold  and  siher; 
and  the  spot  evenlnally  l)ecame  celebrated  for  the 
h.ittle  in  which  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  de- 
feated. Paul  made  some  stay  in  this  jil.ice  on 
Ills  liist  ani\al  in  Gnece,  and  here  founded  tin" 
church  to  widcli  he  afterwards  addressed  one  ol 
his  epistles.  It  was  here  that  the  inteiesting  cir- 
cumstances related  in  Acts  xvi.  occurred;  and 
the  city  was  again  visited  hy  the  Ajiostle  on  his 
departure  I'rom  Greece  (Acts  xx.  h).  In  the 
former  ])!ssage  (xvi.  12)  Philippi  is  called  a 
colony  (KoKwula),  and  this  character  it  had  in 
fact  ac(ju;ied  through  many  of  the  lolloueis  ol" 
Antony  liavinj;  been  colonized  thither  by  Au- 
gustus (Dion.  C.iss.  xlvii.  432).  The  fact  that 
Philippi  was  a  colony  was  formerly  disputed  ; 
but  its  complete  veiilication  has  strongly  attested 
the  niiiuite  accuracy  of  the  sacred  narrative. 
It  is  tiieie  also  said  to  have  lieeu  TrpjJrr;  ttjs 
^€&i'3oj  TrjS  HaKtSoulas  ttJajs,  'a  chief  city  of 
this  part  of  Macedonia' — not  the  capital,  for  that 
\vu3  Amiihipolis  (Livy,  xlv.  29).  Others  explain 
the  word  TrpcoTij  with  rel'erence  to  geographi- 
cal jiosilion,  i.  e.  {\\^  Jirst  citij  as  one  comes 
from  the  East  ;  but  il  has  been  well  objected  that 
Paul  hail  just  1  mded  at  Neapolis.  which  is  still 
fiirtiier  to  the  Kast  (comp.  Diod.  Sic.  xvi  8; 
Strabo,  vii.  p  511  ;  also  Rosi'nmiiller.  liibl.  Oeng. 
ui.  393).     Tlie  bite  has  not  been  much  visited  by 
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travellers;  but  an  interesting  aicount  of  it  maj 
be  found  in  the  American  Missiimary  Herald, 
by  the  missionaries  Dwight  and  Scliautller,  who 
were  there  in  1  >-34.  The  plain  in  which  the  ruing 
of  Philippi  stand  is  enibracrd  by  tlie  pinallei 
arms  of  mountains  extended  fiom  the  Necrijkop, 
which  jMiur  into  the  ]>!ain  nianv  small  streams, 
by  wlilch  if  is  abundantly  watcied  and  lerfilized. 
The  acrop.ilis  is  upon  a  mount  standing  oot  into 
the  plain  from  the  north-east,  and  the  city  seems 
to  have  extemled  from  the  base  of  it  to  the  south 
and  soulb  we>t.  The  reniams  ol  the  f./ttiess  nj)oii 
the  to])  consist  of  three  ruiied  towers  and  con- 
siderable portions  of  walls,  of  stone,  brick,  and 
\eiy  haril  mortar.  '\'\ie  p'am  below  does  not 
now  exhibit  anything  but  luins — heaps  of  stone 
and  rubbish,  overgrown  uilh  thorns  and  briars; 
but  nothing  of  the  iniiuiiieialilc  busts  and  statues, 
thousands  of  columns,  and  vast  masses  of  classic 
ruitis,  of  which  the  elder  travellers  spe.ik.  Rains 
of  jirivate  dwellings  are  still  visible;  also  S(mie- 
tliiiig  of  a  semi-circular  shape,  i;i(d)aidy  a  forum 
or  market  ]: lace,  '  jierhaps  the  one  where  Paul 
and  Silas  received  their  undeserved  stripes."  Tiic 
most  prominent  of  the  existing  remains  is  the 
remaindtr  of  a  palatial  edilice,  the  architecture 
of  which  is  grand,  and  the  matirials  costly.  The 
))ilasters,  chapiters,  &c.,  are  of  the  linest  white 
marble,  and  the  walls  were  formerly  encased 
with  the  same  stone.  These  marlile  blocks  are 
gradually  knocked  dovvn  by  the  Turks,  ami 
'  wrought  into  their  silly  grave-slones.'  The  tra- 
vellers weie  iiifornieil  that  many  of  the  ruins  are 
now  cov  ercd  l>v  stagnant  water,  at  the  Ixiftom  of 
which  they  may  be  seen  ;  but  they  did  not  visit 
this  spot. 

PHILIPPIANS,  EPISTLE  TO  THE.  0( 
this  ])art  of  the  Apostle  Paul's  writings  llis 
authenticity  has  never  been  questioned.  Pro- 
fessing to  be  wiitten  by  that  distinguished  servant 
of  (Jliiist,  it  bears  on  every  part  of  it  the  inqness 
of  his.  jieculiar  style,  manner  of  thought,  and  fiuu) 
of  floctrine  ;  and  the  internal  eviiience  of  authen- 
ticity arising  from  the  incidental  allusions  in  it 
to  ])ersons  and  circumstances  is  very  strong 
{IJorce  Panlhup,  c.  7).  It  is  lel'eaed  to  formally 
and  expressly  by  I'olycai)).  in  his  E]>istle  to  ths 
I'hilippiaiLS  {^  ii,  ^  !I),  besides  lieing  ie|jeatc<lly 
quoted  by  him.  It  is  quoted  by  the  churches  at 
\  ieiine  and  Lyons,  in  their  letter  to  the  cliurclies 
in  Asia  and  Phrygia,  jireseiveit  by  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eci:h'S„  V.  2  ;  by  Irenieiis  (  Co?«^.  Heer.,iy. 
IS,  ^  J)  ;  by  Cleuienl  of  .Alexandr'a  (Pcedac;.  lib. 
i.  p.  107  :  Strom  ,  iv.  p.  511;  .■lumon.  ad  Genfes, 
J).  56);  by  Tertulliaii  [l)e  liesiii-  Caniis,  c.  23) ; 
by  Oiigen  {('out.  Cels..  lib.  iii.  p.  122,  ed.  Spen- 
i:er  ;  et  stepias.)  ■.  by  Cyjiriaii  {IJb.  Tesiim.,  \\\. 
30).  and  by  many  of  I  he  later  Pal  hers. 

Fiimi  allusions  in  the  epistle  itself,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  written  at  lionie  during  the 
(leriod  of  the  apostle's  two  years  imprisonment  in 
that  citv,  an<l  in  all  pmbabilitv  towards  i\\ii  close 
of  that  period  (i.  13,  14,  23,  26  ;  ii.  18,  25).  It 
seems  to  have  been  comimsed  on  the  odasioii  if 
the  return  to  Pliili|ipi  of  Epaphroditiis.  a  niend/rr 
of  the  church  in  th  it  iilace,  who  h,id  beeii  de- 
jinfed  to  Rome  with  a  pecuniary  cont'ibulion 
from  the  cliurcn  m  aid  of  the  apostle.  Full  o! 
gratitude  for  this  work  of  fiiendly  nuuinbraiict 
and  regard,  Paul  addressed  io  the  ctnucii  iu 
Philippi  this  epistle,  in  which,  litsidcs  expressriijj 
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ah  tliiinks  for  tKeii-  kindness,  he  pciurs  out  a  Hood 
of  eli'qiience  and  |i:itlietic  eshoifiition,  sol;  ested 
partly  by  his  own  circuinstiinces,  and  jwrlly  hy 
wliat  hs  had  learned  of  tiieir  state  as  a  r.liurch. 
That  state  appe.irs  to  liave  heen  on  the  whole  very 

Erosperous,  as  tliere  is  nuicli  commendation  of  ttie 
'hiii]'|)ians  in  llic  ejiistle,  and  no  censine  is  ex- 
I'.ressed  in  any  [jart  of  it  eiflit^r  of  the  <  Inncli  as  a 
whole,  or  of  any  individuals  connected  with  it. 
At  the  same  lime  ihe  apostle  deemed  it  neces-ary 
to  put  them  on  tlielr  guard  against  the  evil  in- 
fluences to  wliicli  they  were  exposed  from  .Imhi- 
izing  teachers,  and  false  jirofessors  of  Christianity. 
These  cautions  he  interposes  lietween  Ihe  exhurt- 
alions  suu'gested  I  y  his  own  state  and  hy  the 
news  he  ha<l  received  concerning  the  Phdippian'', 
with  which  hisepislle  commences  and  with  wliich 
it  closes.  We  may  thus  divide  the  epistle  into 
three  parts.  In  the  Jirst  of  these  (i.,  ii.),  after 
the  usual  salutation  and  an  outpouring  of  waini- 
hearted  alVection  towards  tlie  Philippian  chundi 
(i.  1-1 1\  the  apostle  refers  to  his  own  condition 
as  a  ])risoner  at  Rome  ;  and  lest  they  should  lie 
cast  (h)wn  at  the  thought  of  the  unmerited  indig- 
nities he  had  heen  called  upon  to  su;  er,  he  assures 
them  that  these  liad  turned  out  rather  to  the 
furtherance  of  tlial  great  cause  on  wliicli  his 
heart  was  set  and  for  which  he  was  willing  to  live 
and  labour,  though,  as  respected  his  jjersonal 
feelings,  he  would  rather  depart  and  l)e  with 
Christ,  which  he  deemed  to  he  '  far  better' 
(12-24).  He  then  passes  by  an  easy  transition  to 
a  hortatory  addre.^s  to  the  l-'hilippians,  calling 
upon  them  to  maintain  steadfastly  their  profes- 
sion, to  cultivate  humanity  and  brotherly  love, 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  with  fear  and 
trembling,  and  concluding  hy  an  a])peal  to  tlieir 
regard  for  his  reputati.m  as  an  apostle,  which 
could  not  hut  be  all'ected  hy  tlieir  conduct,  and 
a  reference  to  liis  reason  for  sending  to  them 
Epa])hroditus  instead  of  'limntliy,  as  he  had  ori- 
ginally designed  (i.  25  ;  ii.  JO).  In  part  second 
he  strenuously  caulions  them,  as  already  oiiserved, 
against  Judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  stigmatizes 
as  '  tiogs"  (in  reference  prohahl)'  to  their  im- 
pudent, snailing.  and  quarrelsome  habits),  '  evil- 
workers,'  and  'the  concision;'  liy  which  latter 
term  he  means  to  intimate,  as  Tiieojihylact  re- 
marks (ill  /or.),  tliat  the  circumcision  in  which 
the  Je.vs  so  much  gloried  had  now  ceased  to 
possess  aiiv  spintu.il  sigiiilicance,  and  was  there- 
f.ire  no  belter  than  a  useless  mutilation  of  the 
peis.m.  On  this  tlieme  he  enlarges,  making  re- 
i'erence  lo  Ids  own  standing  as  a  Jew,  and  inli- 
mating,  that  if  under  the  Chri-;tiaii  dispensation 
Je.vish  descent  and  Jewish  privileges  weie  to  go 
foi-  anvthing,  no  one  could  have  stronger  claims 
!(ii  this  gniund  thiui  he;  but  at  the  same  time 
declaring,  I  hat  however  he  had  once  valued  tiieje, 
lie  now  Ciiunted  tiiem  'all  liut  lost  for  ihe  excel- 
lency of  the   knowledge  o(    Christ"  (iii.  1-12).     A 

efeience  to  his  own  sanctitied  ambition  to  ad- 
vance in  the  service  of  Christ  leads  him  to  exhort 
the  Philippians  to  a  similar  spirit;  from  this  he 
])asses  to  caution  them  against  unneces.sary  con- 
tention, and  against  those  who  walk  disorderly, 
concluding  by  remimliiig  them  of  the  glorious 
liows   which,  as  Christians,  they  entertained  (ver. 

13-21).  Iii  the  third  j  irt  we  have  a  series  of 
aJnionitions  to  individual  memherg  of  tiie  church 
Kt  Philippi  (jv.  1-3),  followed  by  some  general 
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exhortations  to  cheerfulness,  modeiation,  prayer, 
and  gooil  conduct  (ver.  4-'J) ;  after  which  ocnie  a 
sei  ies  of  allusions  to  the  apostle's  circumsty.ncea 
and  feelings,  his  thanks  to  the  rhilipjiians  foi 
their  seasonable  aid,  and  his  concluding  beue- 
dictions  and  salutations  (ver.  10-23). 

Heinrichs  has  advanced  the  ojiinion,  tliat  of 
tiiese  three  jiaits  of  this  epistle  the  Mist  belongs  tc 
a  ilitl'erent  composition  from  the  other  two  ( A'oi7. 
Test.  Koppan.  vol.  vii.  jit.  ii.  p.  31).  It  is  not 
vvorlh  while  to  recapitulate  his  reasoiongs  in 
sup|)ort  of  this  notion;  they  have  bten  fully  exa- 
mined and  sntliciently  refuted  hy  Kiause  (^An 
r.pist.  Paidi  ad  Phil,  in  duus  Epistolas  .... 
dispescenda  sit  1  Dis.  crit.  ercget.  Regiom. 
181 1),  and  Schott  {Isaijoge  in  N.  T.  v}  7('). 

This  epistle  is  written  througi.ont  in  a  very 
animated  and  elevated  style.  It  is  full  of  the 
most  sulilinie  thoughts  and  the  most  alfectioiiate 
exhortation-;.  It  usemhles  nioie  the  piodnction 
of  a  father  addiessing  his  children,  than  that  of 
an  a|)ostle  laying  down  authoritatively  what  is 
to  be  received  and  followed.  The  wliole  of  it 
shows,  as  Theo])hylact  observes,  how  very  much 
he  loved  and  estimated  those  to  whom  it  was 
addies-ed,  wv  (viKiv  innxvr<i>v  tr<p6Spa  ^iA.wv 
alnohi  nal  Tifj-uif  iptxlvsTai  (^Proem.  in  Ep.  ad 
Phil.). 

i'f  separale  commentaries  njioii  thi.s  epistle,  a 
consiilerable  number  has  apjieared,  especially  on 
the  continent.  Of  these  the  chief  are  the  follow- 
ing :  M.  H.  Schotanu?,  Annhjs.  el  Comment,  in 
Ep.  Paaliad  PJiil..  cuin  obsercalionibits  et  caruin 
usibiis,  Fianc.  10;57,  4lo.  ;  J.  Gotlfiied  Am 
Elide,  Pai/'i  Ep.  od  Phil.  Or.  ex  recons.  Uries- 
bachii;  Nova  vers.  Lat.  et  annot.  j^erjict.  illusl-, 
Vitemb.  179S,  Svo.  :  (i.  l\  II.  Rheinwahl,  Com- 
vientar.  ib.  d.  Pricf  I'atili  an  die  Pldlipp., 
lieilin,  1S27,  Rvo.  ;  Kuiiiad  Steph.  Matlhies, 
Erkfiirnng  d.  Hriefcs  Pau/i  an  d.  Phil...  (jreifs- 
wold,  IsaS,  8vo.  ;  Hermann  (iustav.  Hiiieniann, 
Comment,  in  Ep.  ad  Phil.,  Lips.  1^311;  Wessel 
Alb  von  Hengel,  Comment,  perpetuus  in  ep. 
Paufi  ad  Phil,  Amstel,  1839;  A.  Uilliet,  Com- 
tiienlaire  stir  l' E/iitre  de  l Ap'''tre  Paul  au.c 
Phil.,  Geneva,  ISll,  8vo.  In  Engli,-,li  the  woiks 
of  Pearce  and  Ferguson   may    be  mmiiuned. — 

\V.L.A. 

PHILISTINES  (□"•nP"'??  ;  Se])t.  *i;A  0-TjeiV, 
and  'AWicpvXoi;  .losepli.  UaALcrrlvot,  Antiq  v.  1. 
IS),  a  tribe  which  gave  its  name  to  the  country 
known  as  Palestine,  tlioiigh  it  occn])ied  only  a 
])oition  of  the  southern  coast,  namely,  that  which 
was  bounded  on  the  west  liy  tlie  hill  country  of 
Ephiaim  and  Judah,  and  on  the  south  extended 
from  Joppa  to  the  borders  of  Egyjit,  thus  ti.ucliing 
on  the  Israelite  tribes  Dan,  Simeon,  and  .ludaii. 
-Indeed  the  portions  of  Simeon  and  Dan  covered 
a  large  part  of  Philistia,  but  its  possession  liy  the 
Israelites  was  disjiuted,  and  was  never  entirely 
achieved.  This  country  was  originally  held  by 
the  Avims,  who  were  destroyed  and  their  land 
seized  by  the  Cajilitoi  ims,  coming  forth  out  of 
Cajihtor  (Deut.  ii.  23).  In  Jer.  xlvii.  4  the  Phi- 
listines aie  denominated  '  the  remnant  of  the 
country  (or  isle)  of  Ciphtor.'  In  Amos  ix.  7, 
the  Divine  Being  asks,  '  Have  I  not  brought  the 
Philistines  from  Caplitor  ? '  The  Caphtorim  and 
the  Philistim  are  also  associated  togeilier  as  kin- 
dred  tribes   in  the  genealogical   lijit  of  uattODi 
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given  in  Geii.  x.  II,  lioili  lieinif  iles  eiulaiits  of 
Mizr.iim.  This  last  pii^sagf  would  he  mure 
Btricdy  iit  a^'ieeineiit  witli  tlie  (itlieis  if  the  wnids 
'out  of  vvljoiii  came  I'liilistini '  were  jiLiceil  im- 
mediately al'lei'  Caplitoriiii.  VVlieie  then  is  Ciipli- 
toi"  ?  W'liere  are  we  to  look  for  the  Cajihtoiim  ? 
There,  wherever  it  was,  aie  the  Philistines  to  he 
origiiiaUy  fniiinl.  Caphtoi-  has  heen  (lioiight  to 
he  Ca|i|ia'locia :  so  is  itreiideieiJ  l)y  the  Targnms, 
as  well  as  Ijy  the  Syriac  and  V'liLate  translations 
(' Pdi*slltiiios  ieli<[uias  iiisulae  Cappadociie '). 
Bertheaii,  ho.vever,  decides  that  Caphtur  is  ('rete, 
(in  several  grounds  (Berthe.iu,  Zar  Genchichte 
der  Israel iten,  l'-42;  see  also  Die  I'/ionizier,  von 
Movers,  1811  ;  and  Knndaii,  viin  C.  von  Leni^erke, 
18i4j.  In  Jer  xlvii.  4.  Caphtor  is  named  ^X  : 
the  word  may  indicate  a  C'ast.  hut  leads  tlie 
mind  most  Corcihlv  to  think  of  an  islami.  The 
Philistines,  in  1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  1(5.  are  terini-d 
Cheretiiites  (Ezek.  xxv.  16  ;  Zeph.  ii.  5),  "TlID, 
an  ailjective.  winch  itself  niiijht  he  put  into  the 
Enjjlish  letters  Cretans,  and  is  derived  from  the 
proper  name  n"13-  or  Crete.  Since  the  ajijiear- 
ance  of  Lakemacher's  Ohscrvat.  I'hilol.  (ii.  11, 
sq.).  and  C.ilmet's  Biblical  Researches,  the  word 
Kr(ti  li;is  heen  eotisidered  to  prove  that  the  Phi- 
listines were  wanderers  from  Crete,  which  recent 
scholars  ha\e  confijmed.  Tlnis  Hit/.ig  {Die  12 
Kliinen  Prapheteii)  says,  on  Zeph.  ii.  5,  the  Phi- 
listines weie  oIl'spiiuLcs  of  hJarliai  ians,  who  dwelt 
of  old  in  Crete  (Herod,  i.  173),  and  thence 
passed  to  diflerent  ])arts  of  the  ccjntinent  (Amos 
ix.  7  ;  comp.  Tuch's  Cuminentar  zur  Genesis, 
P.24.J). 

Greeks  and  Romans  suppoi  t  this  view.  Tacitus 
■  (II. st.  V.  2)  relates  that  inhahitants  of  Palestine 
came  thither  from  Crete.  He  uses  indeevl  the 
name  Jews;  hut  as  the  Philistines  sjave  their 
name  to  Palestine,  the  heathen  historian  was  not 
likely  to  make  any  exact  distinction  in  the  case, 
and  may  he  iiiiderbtood  to  mean  the  Philis- 
tines, as  inhahitants  of  PaliEstina  or  Philistla. 
Stephen  of  Bvzantium,  under  the  word  rct^cc, 
states  that  this  city,  Gaza,  was  properly  called 
Minoa,  from  Minos,  kin;^  of  Crete,  who  came  to 
Gaza  with  his  hrothers  .A.cakos  and  Rliadamaii- 
thus,  and  named  the  place  after  himself  (comp. 
Krctd,  Von  Karl  Hoeck,  ii.  3GS).  Stephanvis 
Byzant.  adds  that  the  Cietan  .Fupiter  (Zgus  Kp7j- 
Tayiv7]s)  was  honouiel  in  (iaza.  From  other 
wrileis  it  appears  that  the  Cretan  Jupiter  hore  the 
name  of  Mama  in  this  Phdistine  city,  wheie  he 
was  chief  of  eight  principal  f,'od»,  and  had  a 
splenilid  teiriple  consecrated  to  his  service.  The 
autJioiities  for  this  statement  may  lie  fo  ind  in 
Moveis'  Die  Phnnizier.  p.  ()(>2.  Mania  seemj 
only  another  name  for  Malchan,  B.ialan,  or 
Baalti,  denoting  the  protectin.^  deity  of  the  city. 

Tlie  Pliilistines  are  repiesenteil  in  the  Old 
Testament  as  Coreiirn  imndgrants.  The  ordinarv 
transl.iiion  of  their  name  in  the  Septnagint  is 
A\\6p'jKoi.,    men    of  another    trihe.      The   root 

K'?3,  whence  Philistine,  denotes  a  wanderer,  one 

from  a  foreign  l.ind,  and  was  prohahly  given  by 
the  Hehrews  to  the  foreign  immi^'rants  who  calleil 
themselves  Cretans.  If  so,  the  Philistines  did  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  ahorigin  il  stems.  That  they 
were  not  a  p  rtion  of  the  Elehrew  race  ajipears 
fruni  the  fact  that  they  were  uncircumcised.  \n 
1  8km.  xvii.  26,   Goliath  of  Gath  is  derisively 


denominated  'this  unciicnmcised  PhilistilM' 
(comp.  2  S.im.  i.  21).  Yet  tl>"  l-'hilistines  bis 
longed  to  the  Shemiti  .  family.  The  names  of 
their  cities  and  their  p  oper  names  aie  of  Shemitic 
origin.  In  their  infevconrse  with  the  Israelitei 
there  aie  many  intimations  tliat  the  two  used  a 
common  language.  How  is  this,  if  they  were 
immigrants  in  Palosline  ?  This  difficulty  is  re- 
moved hy  supposing  th.it  original!)'  they  were  in 
Palestine,  heing  a  jiavt  of  the  great  Shemitic 
family,  went  westward,  under  pressure  from  the 
wave  of  population  which  came  down  from  the 
higher  country  to  the  ."-ea-coast,  hut  afterwards 
returned  eastward,  hack  from  Crete  to  Palestine; 
so  that  in  .Amos  ix.  7  it  is  to  he  understood  that 
God  hrought  them  up  to  Palestine,  as  he  hrought 
the  Isiaelites  out  (if  Egypt — hack  to  their  home. 
Tois  view  the  piissage  undoubtedly  admits;  hut 
we  cannot  agree  with  Movers  in  holding  that  it 
gives  diiect  evi<lence  in  its  favour,  though  his 
general  ]iosiiion  is  ])io''ahly  correct,  that  the  Phi- 
listines lii^t  quilted  the  niaiiilaiid  for  the  iieigh- 
houiiiig  islands  of  the  Meditenaiiean  sea,  and 
the",  alter  a  time,  leturned  to  their  oiiginal  home 
(Moveis,  pp.  lit,  29,35).  Gieek  writeis,  howevei; 
give  evidence  of  a  wide  ditlusin  of  the  .Shemitic 
race  over  the  islands  of  the  Mediteiranean.  Thu- 
cydides  says  (i.  ^)  that  most  of  ;lie  islands  weio 
inhabited  hy  Caiians  and  Plicenicia>>s.  Of  Crete 
Hf-rodotus  (i.  173J  declares  that  B.irhaiians  had, 
before  Minos,  formed  the  jiopnlation  of  the  island. 
There  is  evidence  in  Homer  to  the  sa'ue  effect 
(Od.  ix.  174;  comp.  Strabo,  p.  475).  Miiuy  pioiifa 
olfer  themselves  that,  bef/re  the  s]iread  cf  the 
Hellenes,  these  islands  were  inhabited  by  Sliemi- 
tic  races.  The  worship  observed  in  them  ai  this 
time  shows  a  Shemitic  oiigin.  The  Shemitics 
gave  ])iace  to  the  Hellenics — a  chaiige  which 
dates  lr.)m  the  time  of  Minos^  who  driive  thera 
out  of  tiie  islands,  giving  the  douiinioii  to  his  son. 
The  expelled  jiopnlation  settled  on  the  Asiatic 
coast.  This  evidence,  derived  from  heathen 
sources,  gives  a  repiesentation  which  agrees-with 
the  Scrii)tuial  account  of  the  origin,  the  westerly 
wandering,  and  letuin  eastwards  of  tlie  Piiil  stines. 
But  chronology  creates  a  ditKculty.  Minos  lived 
probably  about  the  year  u.c.  1300.  According  to 
the  Olil  Testament  the  Philistines  were  found  in 
Palestine  at  an  earli-T  neriod.  In  Gen.  xx.  2  ;  xxvi. 
1;  we  llnil  a  Piiiiisime  king  of  Geiar.  But  fhii 
king  (anii  others)  may  have  lieen  so  termed,  not 
because  he  was  of  Philistine  blood,  but  because 
he  dwelt  in  the  land  which  was  afterwards  called 
Philistia.  And  there  are  other  considerations 
whicli  seem  to  show  that  Philistines  did  not  oc- 
cupy this  country  in  the  days  of  Aliraham  (con. 
suit  hJertheau,  p  196).  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  the  Philistines  existed  in  Palestine  in  the  time 
of  Moses,  as  a  brave  and  warlike  peojtle  (Rxod. 
xiii.  17) — a  fact  which  ])laces  them  on  the  Asiatic 
continent  long  before  Minos.  This  difficulty 
does  not  appear  considerable  to  us.  Tlieie  may 
have  been  a  return  east>vards  before  the  time  ol 
I\]iiios,  as  well  as  one  in  his  time;  or  he  may 
have  merely  ))ut  the  Knishing  stroke  to  a  return 
commenced  from  some  cause  or  other — war,  over- 
]ioi)nlatioii,  &c. — at  a  nmch  earlier  peiiod.  The 
information  i'ound  in  the  Bible  is  easily  under- 
sto.id  on  the  showing,  that  in  the  earliest  aget 
tribes  of  the  Shemitic  race  s])read  themselves 
over  the  west,  and,   becoming  inhabitants  of  tfa* 
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ulanis.  gave  themselves  to  navifjation.  To  these 
tribes  the  Pliilistiiies  appear  Id  liave  belonged, 
who,  for  what  reason  we  Know  not,  left  dele,  and 
W'ttleil  0,1  the  eoMst  of  Palestine.  But  in  Gen.  x. 
13,  11,  tlie  Philistines  are  derived  fn.m  Mizraini, 
that,  is,  I'rom  Kgyj)!.  How  is  tliis  ?  Movris  holds 
that  Phoenician  in^'adeis  were  the  Hyksos  of 
Egyi)lian  his-toiy,  whence  the  Philistij!''s  would, 
in  relation  to  their  stay  and  dominion  in  Egypt, 
be  spoken  of  as  of  Kgypli.iii  origin.  IJerilieau, 
however,  cond'^mns  this  vie-.v  as  too  con)]jlicated, 
and  states  ii  ^=;  iiis  opinion  liiat  the  Philistines 
as  dwellers  in  Crete,  were  leckoned  as  belonging 
to  Egyi>t  (see  also  Kwahl,  Geschiclite,  i.  2S9; 
Lengerke,  Kundmi,  )).  1L5.  sq.). 

If  now  we  follow  the  Biblical  accounts  we  find 
the  history  of  the  Pliili.-tines  to  be  in  Ijriif  as  fol- 
lows. They  had  established  themselves  in  tlieir 
land  as  early  as  the  time  of  A!)raham,  when  they 
had  fonndeil  a  kingdom  at  (ieiar  ((ien  xxi  32; 
xxvi.  I).  When  the  Israelites  left  Kgy])t  tliey 
were  deleried  by  fe.ir  of  tlie  power  of  the  Pliilis- 
tines  from  returning  by  the  shortest  road — -thai 
which  the  caravans  still  take — because  it  lay 
through  the  country  of  tlie  Philistines  (Exod. 
xiii.  17).  In  the  time  of  Joshua  (xiii.  3)  the 
Philistines  a])pear  in  a  league  of  Hve  princes 
(D^3^D.  which  may  be  a  Philistine  conujition 
from  'Wy),  goveinois  of  so  many  tribes  or  petty 
•tales — 'all  the  l)onleis  of  tlie  Philistines  fiom 
Silior  which  is  before  Egypt  even  unto  the  bor- 
ders of  Ekrni)  noilhward  counted  to  tlie  Canaan- 
ites.'  josluia  appears  to  have  thought  it  prudent 
to  attenn't  notiiing  fur  the  disp()s>ession  of  the 
Philistiiiis,  anil  he  therefore  had  no  hostile  re- 
lations with  them;  for  the  division  of  Phillstia 
among  rlie  tribes  was  nothing  more  than  a  jiro- 
snective  but  uid"u!lilled  arrangement  (Josh.  xv. 
45;  xix.  43).  The  days  of  the  Judges,  however, 
brought  contlicts  between  the  I-raeliles  and  tlie 
Philistines,  who  dwelt  wide  over  the  land,  and 
even  e-ercised  dominion  over  iheir  Hebrew  neigh- 
bours ('Judg.  iii.  31;  x.  7;  xiii.  1;  xiv.  2,  I,  5; 
XV.  llj. 

In  the  time  of  Eli  the  Philistines  succeeded  in 
getting  the  ark  into  Iheir  j)ossessi(jn  {\  Sam.  iv.); 
hut  a  defeat  which  they  sutl'eied  under  Samuel 
put  an  end  to  their  ddminion,  after  it  had  lastttl 
forty  years  (1  Sam.  vii.).  This  sulrjection  of  the 
Israelites  began  alter  the  death  of  .lair,  and  con- 
tinned  to  the  termination  of  the  jjeiiod  einbraceil 
in  the  ixmk  of  Judges.  Within  this  space  of  time 
fall  the  111'e  and  the  heroic  actions  of  Samson. 
Notwith-,tandiiig  tlie  total  tlel'eat  which  the  Piii- 
1  stine^  hail  undergone,  and  the  actual  teiiiilnafion 
of  their  political  supremacy,  tlii  y  continued  to  be 
tronble-oine  neighliours.  '  Tl.eie  was  sore  war 
against  the  Philistines  all  the  days  of  Saul"  (1 
S.ini.  xiv.  52);  a  ctmllict  which  was  cariied  on 
vyith  various  success,  and  in  which  the  king  tound 
gieat  sii])|)ort  in  the  jirndent  bravery  of  his  son 
Jonathan  and  the  high  courage  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  4  :  xiv.  ;  xvii.  1*< ;  xix.  *^ ;  xxiii.  2'').  E\en 
after  his  separation  (lom  Saul  David  inflicted 
many  l)lows  on  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  ■, 
but  soon  saw  himself  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
Gath  (1  Sam.  xzvii.),  and  was  in  consequence 
near  making  conunon  cause  with  them  against 
Saul  (1  Sam.  xxix.),  who  met  with  his  death  at 
their  iiands  K-hile  engaged  inljatlle  (1  Sam.  xxxi.). 
Tiicy  also  raiseil  their  arms  against  David,  when 
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he  had  become  l<iug  of  all  Israel,  imt  were  several 
times  beaten  by  that  brave  monarch  (3  Sam  v. 
17,  sq.  ;  viii.  1).  '  Mighty  men,"  jjerforniing 
valorous  dee.ls  in  imitalion  of  Davi4l"g  renconire 
with  (ioliath,  gave  the  king  their  snppoif  against 
this  brave  and  perseveiing  enemy  (2  .Sarn.  xxiii. 
S,  sq.).  Solomon  ap])eais  to  have  l>e«'n  inidis- 
turlind  by  the  Pbiiiafines,  but  they  had  seltle- 
meiils  in  the  land  of  Israel  under  the  eaily 
E))liraimitic  kings  (1  Kings  xv.  27;  x\i.  }j). 
To  .lehoshaiihat  they  became  Iributary  (2  Chion. 
xvii.  11).  Under  Jehoiaiu,  however,  ibey,  in 
union  with  the  Ara!)ians,  fell  on  Jerusalem,  and 
cairied  oil'  the  kings  substance,  as  well  as  his 
wives  and  children  (2  Chion.  xxi.  l(j).  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  reign  of  king  Jehoush, 
tlieir  city  Gath  was  taken  by  Ilazael,  king  of 
Syria,  who  also  tlirealened  Jeiu.sahm  (2  Kings 
xii.  17).  But  in  the  tin)eof  Aliaz  ihey  levolled, 
and  cairied  with  them  a  jvait  of  western  Jiidah, 
h.iving  '  invaded  the  cities  of  the  low  country 
and  of  the  south  of  Judah.  and  taken  Btlh- 
shemesh  and  Ajaloii,"  &c.  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  18; 
comj).  Isa.  xiv.  20)  Ilezfkiaii  in  the  tiist  years 
of  his  reign  ol)lained  some  advantages  over  thena 
(2  Kings  xviii.  8).  Soon,  however,  Assyrian 
armies  went  against  Pliilistia.  and,  with  a  view 
to  an  invasion  of  Egypt,  got  into  their  power  the 
stioiig  frontier-foitiess  of  .Asbdod  (Isa.  xx.  I), 
wliicii  at  a  later  time  Psaminetichus  tool;  fiiiin 
them,  al'ter  a  siege  of  twenly-iiii.e  years  (Heiod, 
ii.  157).  In  consequence  of  the  hostile  lelal ions 
between  Assyria  and  Kgyjit,  Philislia  sullVied 
for  a  long  )*riod,  as  the  troops  of  the  toinier 
power  took  their  way  through  that  land,  and 
Pharaoh-. \echo  ca])lured  tiie  sirongholil  Gaza 
(Isa.  xlvii.  ]).  The  same  was  ilone  by  Alexander 
the  Great  in  his  exiieditiou  to  Eg_v|)t.  On  llie 
destrnctioii  of  the  Jewish  state,  the  Philistines, 
like  oilier  neighbouring  peojiles,  acted  ill  towards 
the  Jeas,  having  'taken  vengeance  with  a  de- 
spiteful lieait"  (E/.ek  xxv.  1,5).  Many  of  tho.se 
who  returned  fioni  tiie  captivity  'had  niaiiied 
wives  of  Ashdod,  and  their  sjieecli  sjioke  half  in 
the  speech  of  Ashdod'  (Nih.  x:;i.  23,  sq.).  In 
the  Maccaba;an  jieiiod  the  Philistines  weieSyiian 
subjects,  and  had  at  times  to  snlVer  at  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  (1  Mace.  x.  '6;  xi  60,  s(j.).  King 
Alexander  (Balas)  gave  Jonathan  a  jiaM  ol' their 
teriiioiy,  Accaron,  with  the  holders  tlieieof  in 
possessii  n  (1  Mace.  x.  89).  The  Jewish  monaich 
Alexander  JannRens  overcame  and  destuiyeil  (j'aza 
(Josei)h.  Antiq.  xiii.  Z.  S;  De  Bell.  Jwl.  i.  4.  2). 
By  Ponqiey  Azolus,  Janinia.  and  Gaza  weie  united 
to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria  {Antiq  xiv,  4.  4)  ; 
but  Ga/a  was  given  by  Augustus  to  King  Herod 
(Antiq.  XV.  7.  3). 

Tlie  Philislirte  cities  were  greatly  distinguished. 
Along  the  whole  roast  from  noilh  to  south  there 
ran  a  line  of  towns— in  the  1101  lb  the  Phoenician, 
in  the  south  the  Piiilistine — wlii<h  weie  powerful, 
rich,  and  uell-])eo|iled.  The  chitf  cities  of  the 
Philistines  weie  Kve — Gaza,  Ashdoil,  Askaion, 
Ci'ath.  and  Ekron  (Josh.  xiii.  3;  Judg.  iii.  3). 
Several  of  these  Palestinian  cities  llonrished  at 
the  sime  time;  and  though  now  these,  now  those 
cities  gained  at  dillerent  periods  pie  eminence  in 
power,  weal  ill,  and  pojiulat  on,  and  though  some  did 
not  lise  till  otheis  had  declined  or  jeiished,  yet  ii 
it  true  that  from  the  eailiest  times  till  the  crntury 
after  Christ  a  number  of  important  towiu  exiitod 
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oil  the  iiariow  slii|)  of  laml  which  Iidi-ders  ilip 
Mediterraiifan  sea,  sucli  as  \vas  never  setii  in  any 
Other  pail  <it'  Hic  wurltl,  the  Ionian  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  not  ei:cei>t«i. 

Tiie  gieatn.'ss  of  these  cities  wa^  tnainly  owin^ 
to  cormiierce.  f./r  tlie  coast  of  Palestine  wus  in 
liee.iiliest  ages  exclusively  in  jxissession  of  the 
tri.le  ^''ich  was  carried  on  betwisn  Emope  anil 
Asia  besides  a  j^reat  V.-ansit  trade,  flk^  ii.iii 
jntenial  sources  of  wealtli.  lieing  given  to  a^'ii- 
ciilture  CJudg.  xv.  5).  In  the  time  of  San!  they 
were  evidently  su|iirior  in  the  arts  of  life  to  l!ie 
Israelites;  fur  we  read  (1  S.im.  xiii.  20)  that  the 
latter  were  indelited  to  the  former  for  tlie  ntensils 
of  ordinary  Ide.  Their  religion  was  not  essen- 
tially dill"  rent  from  tliat  of  the  Phosnicians.  The 
idi.l  wliicli  lliey  most  reverenced  was  Astarte, 
the  Assyrian  Semiraniis,  or  Deiketo,  who  was 
also  honoured  as  l)a,'on,  in  a  very  ancient  temple 
ut  A-kaion  and  at  Gazi,  also  at  Ashdod  (Movers, 
p.  5^'*J,  sij. ;  Lengerke,  Kanaan,  p.  2t)0  ;  Herod 
1.  105;  Judg.  xvi.  23  ;  I  Sam.  v.  1,  sq. ;  1  Mace. 
X.  S;l).  This  was  a  species  of  tish-worship,  a 
remnant  of  whicli  may  still  be  found  in  the 
special  care  taken  of  certain  holy  Hsh  in  some 
mrts  of  Syiia  fNieliuhr,  Reise,  ii.  167;  JJuick- 
iiardt,  i.  278,  521).  In  Kkron  Bial-zehuh  had 
his  chief  seat.  Priests  and  soothsayers  were 
numerous  (I  Sam.  \  i.  2).  Their  magicians  were 
in  repute  (Isa.  ii.  6),  and  the  oracle  of  Baal- 
Eehul)  was  consulted  liy  foreigners  (2  Kings  i.  2). 
They  had  the  custom  of  carrying  witii  them  in 
war  the  images  of  their  gods  (2  Sam.  v.  21). 
Tradilion  makes  tlie  Philistines  tlie  inventors  of 
the  how  and  airow. — J.  11.  B. 

PHILOLOGUS  (*i\oAo7os),  oiteof  the  Cliris- 
tians  at  Rome  to  wliom  I'aul  sent  his  salutations 
(Horn.  xvi.  lo).  Dorotiieiis  makes  hiiu  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples,  anci  alleges  that  he  was  placed 
by  tlie  apostle  Andrew  as  bishop  of  Sinoj-e.  in 
Pontii-!.      I$ut  this  seems  altogether  improliahle. 

PHILOSOPHY,  GREEK.  It  cannot  he  ex- 
iiecteil,  tiuit  wifiiin  liie  limits  of  a  brief  article, 
in  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  of  tlie  size  to 
whicli  if  is  limited,  we  should  enter  into  an  histo- 
rical, critical,  or  even  papular  account  of  Greek 
t)  dlosojihy  ;  nor  that  the  subject,  however  in- 
teresting in  itself,  should  be  introduced  at  all, 
favtlier  llum  will  minister  to  the  right  understand- 
ing and  recejition  of  Scriptural  truth.  In  the 
articles  (Gnosticism  and  Louos  we  have  shown 
that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  philosophy  throws 
light  on  one  of  the  most  recondite  doctiines  of 
Cliri.sfiauitv,  briiigiiig  us  acquainted  with  expres- 
sions ami  opinions  cuiieiit  ihiougliout  the  ci\  ilized 
world  dining  the  rise  and  progress  of  Christianity, 
and  showing  how  these  modes  of  exjiression  came 
to  br-  adopleil  liy.the  lirst  converts  to  Christianity, 
and  afierwaids  to  lie  employed  by  St  John  in 
Ills  Gospel  inileed,  if  a  knowledge  of  the  .sacri- 
ficial language  of  toe  Jews  throws  light  upon 
Christ's  nii,s.sioii,  in  so  far  as  its  object  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  numerous  sacrifices  and  ceremonial 
niinisfiations  of  the  Je.vish  priesthood,  it  is  not 
iess  evident  that  a  knowleihe  of  tlie  pli'losojihical 
iaiiguage  of  tiie  (iieeks  "ill  throw  light  upon  the 
first  use  amongst  the  Chiistian  converts,  and 
Ufion  the  siibsecpient  adoption  by  St.  John  into 
hw  Gospel,  and  hy  St.  Paul  into  his  Epistles,  of 
the  rem.iikahle  language  employed  to  describe  the 
Tnimioji  ajid  the  nature  of  CiirisU     But  not  only 
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may  a  knowledge  of  ancient  learning,  and  tncr* 
especially  of  ancient  philosophy,  supply  v"al«i.ii>"t 
assistance  foi  the  better  understanding  ol  t'/nriitnar  * 

doctrines;  Imt  we  may  derive  fiom  suci.  Know- 
ledge the  fullest  and  clearest  |)roolij  of  the  nenen 
conferred  bv  ('hristlanity  on  the  progress  of  iiriu«  ^ 
ciple  and  civilization  :  and  we  may  adil,  !liar  Me 
have  a  (lirect  warrant  from  St.  Paul  to  employ 
ancient  learning,  and  more  esjiecialFy  (jieek  uin- 
losophy,  in  rendering  to  the  Christian  religion  th< 
services  we  have  specified. 

Perhaps  there  does  not  occur  in  the  Christian 
lecoid  a  more  stiiking  and  important  passage 
than  that  which  we  shall  quote  from  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans  :  that  Epistle  which,  for  its  general 
and  paramount  interest  (being  equally  addressed 
to  Gentile,  Jew.  and  Christian),  has  been  placed 
first  of  the  Epistles.  Indeed,  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  jiroves,  by  the  plainest  facts,  that  Christi- 
anity uas  absolutely  necessary  for  the  removal  of 
the  most  intolerable  evils  that  ever  op]iressed  the  ■ 
world.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  having  in  " 
the  opening  chajiter  given  a  fearful  picture  of  tlie 
vices  and  crimes  of  Rome,  the  truth  of  which  is  1 
fully  established  by  the  writings  of  Tacitus  and 
Sueloniiis,  Martial  and  the  Roman  satirists 
(and  in  the  next  chajiter,  ii.  17,  he  charges  the 
same  neglect  of  moral  duty,  under  pretence  of 
a  sounder  faith,  upon  the  Jews),  ])ioceeds  to 
address  Gentile  and  Jew  in  a  strain  of  manly  and 
noble  iloqiience.  which,  if  we  estimate  the  mag* 
nitiide  of  the  interests,  individual  and  domestic, 
private  and  public,  religious,  moral,  and  political, 
whicii  then  depended  and  still  depends  on  the 
uuderbtiinding  and  reception  of  Ciiristianity  in 
its  t-utli  and  jxiwer,  qiust  be  allowed  to  leave 
every  other  example  of  reasoning  and  elixpience 
far  behind  it.  The  words  of  St.  Paul,  fiUowing 
his  exp.isine  of  the  wickedness  of  Rome  (o( 
lieathen  vices  as  the  direct  consequences  of  heaihen 
superstitions)  aie  contained  in  liom.  i.  21,  24-26, 
28,  29.  &c. 

The  Christian  minister  has  in  his  spiritual 
armoury  no  weap  .n  of  keener  edge  or  of  liner 
temper,  whether  for  laying  bare  the  hidilen  seciets 
of  the  heart,  or  for  uidold  ng  the  mystery  of  salva- 
tion in  Jesus  Chiist.  \\'haf  n,an.  however  igno- 
rant, careless,  or  vicious  lie  may  be,  does  not  lind 
his  inmost  conscience  respond  to  the  words,  'and 
thiiikest  thou  tiiis,  O  man,  that  judgest  them  which 
do  such  things  ami  doest  the  same,  that  thou  slialt 
esca])e  the  juiigment  of  Godf  What  resi>ter  of 
I  he  truth,  whethei  by  open  scofHng  or  seciet  disobe- 
dience, does  not  find  himself  jnicked  to  the  heart 
by  (he  words,  ■them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not 
oiiey  the  tiuth?"  What  sanctimonivius  hyixicrite, 
rigid  dogmatist,  or  lieice  persecutor,  does  not  (ind 
the  Imllouness  and  perdousness  of  iiis  pietence  in 
the  woid-,  'not  tlie  heaiers  of  the  hiw  are  just 
beloie  Gild,  but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  jus- 
tilied'f  \\'hat  catholic-minded,  sincere-lieaited, 
rightly-conducted  Christian  does  not  (ind  comfort 
in  the  words.  '  but  glory,  honoiu',  and  jieace,  to 
every  man  that  workeih  good.'  What  man  faint- 
ing liy  the  way  will  not  tike  courage  from  the 
words,  '  to  those  who  by  patient  conluiuaiice  in 
well  doing  seek  for  glory,  and  honour,  and  im- 
moitality,  eternal  life.'  What  Antinoniian  pro- 
fessor of  faith,  as  an  excuse  for  disobedience,  doei 
not  feel  his  iicpe  fail  him  as  he  leads  tlie  worug, 
'  nut  the  hearers  of  the  law  are  \iat  before  God 
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but  the  doers  of  the  law  shall  be  jnstifie*!,' — or 
ihould  he  ;itu-,ii)it  to  escape  llie  jjliiin  ineaniiig  ()i' 
tile  Jjassiige  by  the  plea  that  he  is  iieillier  .leiv  iifir 
Gentile,  liow  will  he  escaije  from  words  aiiiiiessed 
III  the  same  spiiit  iil'  inai<iiig  obedience  tlie  te>t  of 
faith — '  What  shall  we  say  then 'if  Shall  xce  con- 
tinne  in  sin  lh.it  ijrare  may  alwuiulV  (iml  forbid 
— Know  ve  iiof  that  to  whom  ye  yield  yourselves 
lervants  to  nbey,  his  servants  ye  aie  to  wlioni  ye 
obey,  whether  ot  sin  'into  dcalh,  or  of  dbelience 
unto  ri.;hteousness'r  L?5t)y,  who  does  ni,t  'ik:i\ 
his  liiitii,  iiope,  and  charity  enlarged,  as  lie  reads 
the  folUiwing  catholic  extension  of  jnstice,  and 
mercv,  and  truth,  published  by  the  Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles — *Gloiy,  and  honour,  aiitl  ]ieace,  to 
every  man  that  worketh  good,  o I  the  .lew  fust,  and 
also  of  the  Gentile.' 

The  Protestant  will  not  fail  to  reniaik  that  the 
preacliing  ol' St.  Paul  exhibits  a  far  more  catholic 
g]Mnt  tiiaii  the  narrower  and  more  secfaiial  v  iews 
of  St.  Peter.  Indei^d,  the  word  Caiholic  might 
with  much  greater  lilnes.  I)e  ajiplied  to  the  teach- 
ing of  the  great  A)io.>tle  to  the  Gentiles,  than  to 
tl-.e  teaching  of  the  apostle  whose  .Judaizing  spirit 
sought  to  narrow  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  impose 
the  yoke  of  the  ceremonial  law,  and  to  keep  up 
the  power  of  the  jniestliood.  And  if  any  one  u'i 
the  auostles  is  to  be  selected  as  the  jjitron  saint 
of  tiic  whole  catholic  church,  sorely  Hiat  apostle 
ghouhl  be  the  great  Apnstle  to  the  Gentiles.  Or, 
if  the  Chinch  ol'  Rome  claims  to  l)e  the  Callidlic 
Cinircii,  there  seems  an  especial  reason  for  her 
ailopling  the  really  caiholic  views  of  Christi- 
anity wliich  were  addressed  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
Uomans. 

We  line  found  it  impossible  to  lefer  to  the 
above  striking  and  imjmitant  jiassiige  from  St. 
l^aiil's  K  listle  to  the  Romans  without  being  led 
into  a  few  remarks  upon  its  general  scoj.eaiid  mean- 
ing. But  tiie  view  on  which  we  would  especially 
insist,  as  the  suliject  of  our  jiiesent  article,  is,  that 
theologians  have  in  this  ])assage,  as  tliey  ha\  e  in 
many  oilier  jiassages  closely  connected  with  it,  a 
warrant  fiT  bunging  ancient  history,  liteiatnie, 
and  philosophy,  and  especially  the  ))hiloso|ihy  of 
Greece,  to  hear  iipnn  the  rise  and  pi  ogress,  the 
object  and  end  of  Chrisli  rnity.  For  assuredly 
every  jiassage  in  the  New  Testament  which 
relates  to  the  suiieistition  of  the  (jeiuiles,  the 
immoralities  of  the  Gentiles,  the  opinions  of  Ihe 
Gentiles,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Gentiles,  must 
derive  evidence  and  explanation  from  Gentile 
history,  literature,  and  jjliilosojihy  ;  ju^t  as  pas- 
sages which  have  lefeience  to  the  .leivs  must 
derive  evlilence  and  explanation  i'loin  .lewish  his- 
tory, literature,  and  philosophy.  The  latter  is 
more  especially  the  case  with  passages  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  relate  to  the  termination  of 
sacriKce  and  the  priesthood  ;  whilst  the  former 
a|)iilies  more  esjieci.illy  to  passages  which  relate 
to  the  word  of  (toiI  and  the  Christian  ministry. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  sn]i|iosed  from  Ihe  0|iinion8 
and  conduct  of  some  Christians  in  all  ages  (wlio 
have  all  Imt  adduced  their  ignorance  in  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  their  faith),  tliat  the  ofl-quoted 
words  (if  [lie  learned,  as  well  as  jiious,  Apostle  to 
the  Gentiles,  •  alter  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  (iod, 
the  world  by  wisiiom  knew  not  G<nl,  it  ])based 
God  by  the  foolishness  of  ]ireaching  to  sa\e  them 
that  li«litve'  (1  Cor.  i.  12),  contained  a  warrant, 
OQ  tbe  ^uie  hand,  fur  preaching  without  knowledge, 
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and  on  the  oiher  hand,  for  faith  without  olwdi» 
ence.  If  we  iiKpiire  into  the  real  meaning  of 
those  remaik.ible  Wilds,  we  shall  liiid  if  cUwiely 
connected  with  our  present  subject,  and  directly 
o]i]ioscd  to  the  unleained  and  u!Hvi-«e  meaning 
whicli  lias  been  itednced  from  it,  by  wliaf  may  he 
called  the  pride  of  ignorance,  as  a  warrant  for 
]iresuinptioii.  Indeed,  it  is  not  a  little  leinatk- 
alile,  that  few  Jiassages  reipiiie  mote  leal  learning 
and  true  wisdom  for  their  sound  inltrpietation, 
than  that  which  has  been  so  often  and  .so  hastily 
quoted  as  a  warrant  for  a  contempt  of  all  learning. 
Let  lis  endeavour  to  undersland  the  real  meaning 
of  the  jiassagt" :  and,  in  order  to  do  so,  let  us 
return  to  our  former  quotation. 

In  the  tiist  chajiter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  the  necessity  of  ii  great  religious  change, 
J  reparatory  to  a  great  moral  change — a  change  o-' 
i'aith  and  worsliip,  preparatory  to  a  change  in 
principles  and  conduct — is  fully  and  plainly  made 
out.  The  Ajiostle  to  the  Gentiles  w-ns  ahoiif  to 
build  ii])on  the  Jewish  Scripture.s,  but  for  the 
edilication  of  the  whole  world,  a  purer  faith  and 
a  more  reasonable  service  than  Jew  or  Gentile 
had  yet  known.  The  moial  ruin  of  the  Jewish 
tem[  :e  had  already  taken  place — '  Bthohl,  thou 
art  called  a  Jew,  and  restest  iti  the  law,  anil 
makest  thy  boast  of  God;  and  knowest  his  will, 
and  ajiprovest  the  things  that  are  more  excellent, 
lieing  instructed  out  of  the  law;  and  ait  con- 
tideiit  that  thou  thyself  art  a  guide  to  the  blind,  a 
light  of  them  which  are  in  darkness,  an  iii8fiii<-tor 
of  the  foolish,  a  teacher  of  b.ilies;  which  hist  the 
form  of  knowledge  and  of  the  troth  in  ihe  law  ; — 
Tliou,  therefore,  which  teachest  another,  tea<'liest 
thou  not  thyself?  Thou  that  preaclKSt,  A  man 
should  not  steal,  dost  thou  steal  '/  Thou  that 
sayest,  A  man  should  not  commit  adultery,  dost 
thou  commit  adultery?  Thou  tliat  al>lioirest 
idols,  dost  thou  commit  sacrilege?  Thou  that 
makest  thy  boast  of  the  law,  through  breaking 
the  law  dishoiiourest  tliou  God'  (Horn.  ii. '21j? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  ruins  of  (ientile  temples, 
Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman,  still  witness  the 
truth  of  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  same  ellect — 
'  \>  hen  they  knew  (iod,  lliev  glorilied  him  not  as 
God,  but  111  came  vain  in  the  r  imaginalimis,  and 
their  f.iolish  heart  was  daikened.  Professing 
themselves  to  be  wise,  they  liecanie  fools,  and 
changed  the  glory  of  the  ijiconuptihle  Gol  into 
an  image  made  like  to  coriu])lihle  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  four-fooled  beasts,  and  cieepiiig  ihiiigs. 
Wheiefore  God  also  gave  them  up  to  unclean- 
ness.' 

It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  importance 
of  this  lesson,  or  the  plainness  of  the  evidence; 
the  lesson,  that  corruiitioii  of  leligion  implies  cor- 
ruption of  morals;  \\\z  svidevxe,  the  phenomena 
of  the  civilized  world  at  that  great  peiiod  of 
'history.  Resjiectiiig  the  religious  and  mora! 
corruptions  of  ihe  Jev.'S  at  that  ]ieriod,  our  jiieseiit 
argument  dots  not  requiie  us  to  say  more.  Let 
US  then  tuin  to  the  conuptions  of  the  heathens. 
Those  who 'are  acquainted  with  (he  jjrogiessively- 
increasiiig  jnoHigacv  of  the  heathen  w  orhl,  as  ex- 
hibited ill  Greek  and  Roman  history  ami  literaluie, 
are  aware  that  the  |iictiiie  drawn  by  St.  Paul  is 
fully  borne  out  by  facts.  The  sanctity  and  purify 
of  the  domestic  hearth  were  undei mined  ;  the 
roof-free  viitues,  which  are  a  natioii'g  strength, 
had  given   way  ;  and  the  vast  edltice  cf  Gr««k 
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science  iiml  Roman  pn.ver  was  totterinfj  to  its 
fall.  Tluit  tliis  is  no  exagireiated  statement,  we 
aj){)«il  lit  PI, ltd,  Aiisiintiiaiie-i,  anil  Lucian,  to 
Tacitns,  Martial,  Ovid,  and  tlie  Roman  satirists. 
Indeed,  the  snmmary  given  Ity  fiie  Roman  His- 
torian of  a  sitneivliat  earlier  period,  points  to  llie 
Kime  c«nclu<i()n  ; — '  Laliante  ileinde  paiilaliin 
discipliiiri,  velnt  desidentes,  primo  mores  secpiatm- 
annno;  deinde  nt  niagis  nia^isijue  lapsi  sint.  turn 
ire  coBperint  praclpites:  donee  ad  li*c  tempora, 
quilins  nee  vitia  nostra  nee  remedia  ])ati  pos^nituis, 
{terveiitnm  est"  (Liv.  Pra-f).  In  tliat  state  of 
un[irin(;ipl«  and  in<liscipline,  Roman  civilization 
was  uuaMe  to  resist  the  attacks  wliicli  lier  vices 
hail  provoked.  Tlie  close  connection  L-et iveen  licen- 
tio'jsness  atid  liioiKi-giiiltiness  was  never  so 
strikitii^ly  matti tested  as  in  the  fri^iitfnl  exliilji- 
tions  wliicli  formed  'a  Roman  lioiiday'  in  tlie 
aiiipliiflie.iire.  Woman  must  have  !:.>st  all  the 
Iiest  attridntes  of  her  natitie  ami  her  character 
liefore  she  could  sit  and  app'aud  at  sncii  a  scene. 
If,  castinL,^  from  us  every  poor  and  jietty  jealousy, 
sexual,  and  sectarian,  and  philosophical,  we  con- 
trast that  scene  of  woman's  dehasement  willi 
those  h.ippier  s'lenes  where  thousands  of  onr 
coinitiy women  have  met  in  hall  and  tenxple, 
and  even  in  the  0[)en  air,  to  give  freedom  to 
the  slave,  and  rememher  that  these  are  as  cer- 
tainly direct  consequences  of  Christianity,  as 
those  were  ilirecf  consequences  of  heathen  sujier- 
stitioii  (unless,  indeed,  St.  Paul's  unanswerable 
argument,  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient 
and  niiiderri  history,  are  false  instead  of  true), 
assuredly  we  have  liefore  us  proofs  of  a  great 
religious  anil  moral  and  political  advance  in  the 
situation  and  character  of  women  ;  and  the  cause, 
as  we!!  as  the  effect,  is  plainly  liel'ore  us. 

We  speak  of  a  great  and  notorious  fact,  when 
we  say  that  there  was  not  a  hope  that  sanctity, 
and  purity,  and  love,  would  he  restored  to  the 
character  of  woman,  and  liy  her  means  to  the 
ilomestic  hearth, —and  hy  the  domestic  hearth  to 
the  comicils  of  legislators,  and  the  acts  of  nations, 
— that  theit;  was  not  a  ho()e  that  woman  would 
resume,  or  n.tiier,  wouM  assume,  her  true  position 
in  society,  till  heathen  superstitions  and  heathen 
rites  wei«  sujiersetled  hy  a  holier  faith  and  a  purer 
vv<>rslu|).  Nor  is  the  fact  less  notorious  or  less 
im|xiitant,  tint  it  was  the  religion  of  Christ 
whi<;h,  liy  superseding  those  heathen  superstitions 
ami  heathen  rites  hy  a  holier  faith  and  a  jinrer 
worsliifi,  (iid,  at  the  same  lime,  and  as  a  direct 
consequence,  raise  woman  tit  her  true  position  in 
society.  It  is,  we  lepeat,  matter  of  fact  that  the 
religion  of  Christ  rest., red  sanctity,  and  pnriij% 
aiid  love  to  the  domestic  heaitli,  making  those 
three  Cluistian  giaces,  if  we  may  he  alloweil  that 
expression,  the  Ite^t  oinatnents  of  the  female  cha- 
racter, and  frjving  Christian  love  and  ('hristian 
chaiity  an  intlm  nee  which  has  at  once  softeninl 
and  purilied  tiie  he.irt.  And,  were  it  possible  that 
the  ill-d  lected  iiii^'Cnuity  which  has  latK)ured  ll)r 
the  downfall  of  religiurt  on  the  continent,  should 
get  footing  in  (his  cotnitry,  we  [lersuade  ourselves 
that  it  would  l»e  resisted  eflectually  hy  our 
connfrywoinen,  who  might  jilead  (hat  the  hest 
graces  of  their  character, — graces  which  have 
made  tiicrrj  eminent  amongst  the  women  of  Enro|«, 
need  we  add,  of  the  world, — their  sanctity,  their 
purity,  and  their  alleciion,  have  been  ins\.ired, 
acii  diacipliued,  and  directed   by  the  religion  of 
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Christ.  Now,  as  tliere  cannot  he  a  greater  *«:j3 
to  society  than  the  corruption  of  women,  iiOi  8 
greaier  good  than  female  virtue,  so  there  cannot 
lie  a  more  important  evidence  res])ecting  the  value 
of  Ciiristianity  m  the  progress  ol'  civilisation, 
than  this  proof  which  ancient  history  and  lite-  I 
rafure  supply  ;  lirst,  of  the  moral  degradation 
produced  hy  heathen  superstition  ;  and,  secondly, 
of  the  moral  cure  wrought  by  Chrislianity. 

In  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  it  is  the  object  of 
St.  Paul  to  jirove,  both  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  (hat 
the  moral  world,  though  it  had  the  law  of  Moses 
and  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  was  so  sunk  in 
super»titioii,  sin,  and  crime,  that  the  whole  body 
of«ociety  was  corrupt,  and  that  there  was  not  a 
hoj>eof  cure  till  the  sources  of  corruption,  whether 
in  the  Pharisaical  observances  (d'  the  Jew,  or  in 
the  ])tdHij^ate  superstitions  of  the  Gentile,  were 
superseded  !iy  a  purer  faith  and  a  sounder  worship. 
St,  Paul  conteii(ls  that  neither  the  law  of  Moses, 
n(M'  the  philosophy  of  Greece,  was  alile  to  raise 
Jew  or  Gentile  from  the  bondage  of  sin  and 
death  ;  and  he  challenges  the  religious  and  the 
moral,  an<l,  we  may  add,  the  jiolitical  facts  of  1 
those  times,  to  prove  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
His  object  was  not  to  de]jreciale  either  the  Mosaic 
law  or  the  Greek  philosophy,  the  autiiority  of  the 
one,  or  the  morality  of  the  other,  but  to  .show  that  so 
long  as  the  phaii-aical  observances  of  the  Jew,  and 
the  proll'gate  superstitions  of  the  Gentile,  remained 
in  force,  neither  religion  nor  philosophy  could  ]ire- 
veiit  the  world  from  sinking  (ieewr  and  deeper  into 
{loUution.  The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  allows 
that  '  they  knew  God,'  but  he  contends  that 
'they  gloiilied  Him  not  as  (iod  ;'  and,  tlieiefoie,  he 
as,si;rts,  'God  gave  them  up  to  lascivionsness ;'  he 
allows,  '  that  some  amongst  them,  though  they 
had  not  the  law,  did  by  nature  the  things  con- 
tained in  the  law,'  liut  lie  contends  that  die  ]irin- 
ciples  and  conduct  of  such  men  were  but  an  oasis 
in  the  inidst  of  a  howling  wilderness,  for  that  the 
mass  of  men  were  given  u|)  '  to  vile  alleclions.' 

It  is  im|x)ssible  to  ileny  that  in  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy we  (ind  the  rise  and  progress  of  a  specu- 
lative knowledge  of  God  of  no  common  character 
or  measure  ;  lint  it  is  just  as  impossible  to  deiij- 
that  though  the  nations,  amongst  which  a  few 
such  burning  and  shining  lights  had  arisen,  might 
he  sa'd  '  to  know  (iod,'  it  was  notorious  that 
'  they  gloritierl  Him  not  as  God.'  It  is  by 
following  out  St.  Paul's  argument,  ai.d  by  ex- 
amining the  truth  of  his  statements,  that  we  feel 
all  the  necessity  of  an  abolition  of  heathen  super- 
stilioiis,  ami  the  establishing  of  a  better  laith, 
before  sound  principles  and  right  conduct  could 
be  understood  and  jiractised  by  the  miiss  ol 
mankind,  though  they  had  been  conceived  by  a 
lew  philosophers. 

If  to  this  e\  idence  of  the  necessity  of  a  change 
of  faith  and  worship  for  the  salvation  of  the 
ancient  world,  proving  that  without  such  change 
the  religious,  and  moral,  and  jiolitical  reforma- 
tions which  were  required,  were  quite  una! rain- 
able, — if,  to  this  evidence,  we  add  jiniofs  of*  the 
religious,  moral,  and  political  reformation  which 
Christianity  actually  inrroiluced, — and  if,  to  this 
two-fold  evidence  respecting  the  necessity  of  a 
change  of  faith,  and  the  efficacy  of  the  change  to 
Christianity,  we  add  the  evidence  of  the  actual 
ellects  of  Christianity  in  our  own  times  freedom 
to  the  slave,  knowledge  to  the  ignorant,  and  civi» 
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!5»»tion  to  tlie  lieatli?Ti  (for  tliougli  tlipso  beiiefifs 
have  iwen  wrouj^lit  hy  ])oliticiiiiis,  it  Inis  l)wii  in 
C(>m|)liance  witli  a  inotiie  and  a  ze;il  wliicli  as- 
suR'illy  were  not  supplied  liy  woiMIy  wisiiniii  or 
woildly  justice), — and  if.  f.v  lliis  three-fold  evi- 
dence, we  add  present  iiidicatidns,  tliat  still 
liii^lier  religiiius,  and  moral,  and  jjiilitical  ellVcts 
will  l»e  wroiiirl.t  out  hy  Claistiaiiity — we  have  in 
this  li)Mr-lold  eviilence  a  liody  of  pioof  respecting 
tiie  usefulness  of  Christiaiiify  exactly  tilted  for 
the  wants  ol  the  time. — J.  P.  P. 

PHINEHAS  (Dlb'Q.  mouth  of  brass;  Se])t. 
^ii/ees),  son  of  Eleazar  and  irrandsoii  of  Aaron 
the  hij,di  piiest.  An  iircident  which  illtistiatcs 
the  zealous  and  somewhat  passionate  character  of 
Phlnehas,  occurred  hefire  the  Isr.ielites  entered 
the  Promised  I^and.  The  Israelitis  we-e  en- 
camped in  the  plains  of  Moah,  and  were  lament- 
inn;  the  sin  itito  which  they  had  l)een  seduced  hy 
the  Mi<lianites.  when  a  prince  of  Judah  named 
Zinni  was  heheld  coiiductuijr  a  woman  ofMidian 
named  Cozlii  to  histent.  Tlie  licentious  elVron- 
lery  of  this  act  kindled  the  wrath  of  Fliinehas, 
who  hastened  after  them  into  the  tent,  and  trans- 
tixeil  them  b<>th  with  his  javelui  (Num.  xxv.  7, 
«q.)  This  bold  act  pointed  out  Fhiiiehas  to 
ISloses  as  a  projjer  ])erson  to  accompany  as  priest 
the  expedition  which  was  innnediately  after  sent 
forth,  under  the  command  of  Joshua,  ai^'anist  the 
Midianites,  and  hy  which  the  cause  of  the  de- 
luded Israelites  was  alumdantly  avenged  (Nmn. 
xxxi.  6,  sq.)  After  the  conquest  of  the  Piomised 
Land,  when  the  warrii/rs  of  the  two  and  half 
tribes  lieyond  the  Jordan  were  [)ermitted  to  return 
to  their  homes,  Phinehas  was  at  the  head  of  the 
ileputation  stnt  after  them  to  iiKjuire  and  renxm 
strale  concerning  the  altar  which,  on  their  way, 
tiiey  had  set  up  on  the  bank  of  tlie  .lordan  ;  aiid 
it  was  he  donlitless  who  pronounced  the  (orcihie 
addiess  to  the  supposed  ofl'enders.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  Hrst  to  express  his  satisfaction  and  joy 
at  the  explanation  wh.ich  was  given,  and  wlii(Ji, 
with  a  lightened  heart,  lie  bore  back  to  the  tribes 
assembled  at  Shiloh  (Josh.  xxii.  5,  sq.). 

It  appears  that  while  his  father  lived  Phinehas 
filled  the  post  of  sufjerintendent  or  chief  of  the 
Lev ites,  probably  after  Eleazar  became  high  priest 
(Num.  iii.  32;  1  Cliron.  ix.  2U).  At  the  death 
of  his  father,  he  succeed-ed  to  the  pontiticate 
(Josh.  xxiv.  33);  but  the  only  case  in  wliich  he 
appears  officially  in  the  Bible,  is  in  connection 
with  the  unhappy  circumstances  recorded  at  the 
end  of  the  book  of  Judges,  in  which  he  comes 
forward  as  high  priest  to  consult  Jehovah.  This 
mention  of  his  name  enaliles  us  to  conclude  that 
the  chronological  place  of  these  occurrences  would 
be  rather  towards  the  beginning  than  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  book  in  which  they  are  found  [Judges; 
Prikst]. 

2.  PHINEHAS,  son  of  Eli  the  high  jiriest,  and 
'  brotlier  of  Hojilini  [Ei.i  ;  HopuNi;  Samuel]. 

PHLEGON  (^AeVoij/),  one  of  the  Clu  istians 
of  Rome  to  whom  Paul  sent  his  salulali.  iis  (Kom. 
jcvi.  14).  Tlie  legend  Qip.  D(jrotheus)  makes 
him  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  anil 
bishop  of  Marathon. 

PHCEBE  (^oi'jSt;),  a  deaconess  of  the  chinch 
at  CeiichreiE,  recmnmended  to  the  kind  atten- 
tion of  the  church  of  Rome  by  St.  Paul,  who  had 
received   li  ospitable   trtatmeut  from   her  (Uom. 
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xvi.  1).      It  is  probable  that  she  was  the  lieartr  of 
the  Kpislle  to  tlie  Humans. 

PIiai:NlCIA,aiid  thePIICENICIANS.  llie 
Greeks  cilled  those  merchants  who  came  from 
that  coast  of  the  iNIediteiratuan  Sea  which  vnn« 
paiallel  with  Mount  Lelianon,  4>oiVi«6S.  Tlii» 
name  probably  arose  fiom  the  ciiciimsiance  that 
the  chief  article  of  the  commerce  of  these  mer- 
chants was  <f)on'os,7'"?7''/e.  The  word  (fojvds  means 
blood-red.  and  is  proliably  related  to  <f>6vus,  niur 
der.  This  derivation  of  the  name  is  alluded  to 
liy  Stralio  (i.  p.  42).  Stiabo.  hiiwever,  m.ijnlains 
that  the  Phoenicians  were  called  ^o'wiKis.  Iiecaus* 
they  resideil  originally  on  the  coasts  ol' the  R«;il 
Sea.  Belaud,  ,ii  his  J'ala:\tiun  ex  M(,7ntmentis 
Veteribus  Illusttata,  deiives  the  nanK"  from 
(poivi^,  palm-tree.  Bochait,  in  his  dviiaan  (i. 
1  1,  derives  it  from  the  Hebrew  p3y  ''JH,  ifoiia  of 
Anak. 

Tiie  country  inhabited  by  the  Phcrnicians  wai 
called  liy  the  Greeks  ♦oivikt;.  and  by  the  Homans 
Plurnice.  In  Cicero  (/>e  7■VJ^  iv.  20)  iheie  oc- 
curs the  douhtftd  reading  Phu'nicia.  (Compare 
the  Vulgate  in  Nuin  xxxiii  51.)  IIowe\  er,  this 
latter  firm  of  the  name  has  come  into  general 
use.  (Comjiare  Gesenii  Monumvtita  ]'/iwiiicia. 
Lips.  is37,  p.  338;  Eorbiger,  Haiidbiuh  der 
alten  Geoyrajiliie,  L'ps.  l-'42-l4,  p.  ()5!),  s(].) 

This  name  was  used  by  the  ancients  sometimes 
in  a  wider,  soinetimes  in  a  narrower  sense.  Phoe- 
nicia, in  its  widest  siuiiilication,  embraces  the 
wlude  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  situated  between 
the  river  Orontes  and  Pelusinm.  (Compare 
.Stiabo,  xvi.  p.  754,  sq.)  When  Ptolema-ns  and 
Strabo  speak  of  Phoenicia  in  a  more  re.stricted 
sen.se,  they  mention  the  river  Eleutiieros  as  its 
noifliein  bonndaiy  ;  and  Ptolemaius  states  also 
that  Dora,  situated  to  tiie  south  of  the  |iroinon- 
tory  Carmel,  and  ninth  of  the  rivi  r  Chorseus, 
was  the  most  southern  of  the  maritime  towns  ol 
Phffiiiicia.  The  accounts  contained  in  the  Old 
Testament  agree  with  these  statements,  since  thej 
mention  the  town  of  Aradus  (TnN),  situated  a 
short  ilistance  north  of  tiie  river  Kieiitheios,  as 
being  the  most  northern  town  of  those  maritime 
Colonies  which  had  proceeded  from  Sidon.  aim 
Dor  as  being  the  most  southern  maritime  town 
belonging  to  the  f'anaanites,  which  the  Israelites 
had  not  been  able  to  conquer.  (Compare  Gen.  x. 
18;  Jos.  xvii.  12,13.)  However,  it  a])|iears  that 
at  a  later  jieriod  the  tribe  of  Mana,iseli  was  in 
possession  of  this  town.  (Compare  1  kings  iv. 
11  ;  1  Chron.  vii.  29).  The  towns  Dor  and  Acco 
(Ptolemais)  were  mercantile  places  of  less  im- 
portance than  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  are  conse- 
quently not  ofleii  mentioned.  Hence  arises  the 
fact  that  the  ten  itory  ol'Sidon  is  soinetiiiies  spoken 
of  as  if  it  weie  the  most  southern  part  of  Phoe- 
nicia. For  this  reason  we,  also,  in  sjieaking  of 
Phoenicia,  mean  only  that  slip  of  the  coa>t  which 
is  bounded  towards  the  east  by  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  is  about  twelve  miles  wide,  and  extends 
about  one  hundred  miles  from  north  to  south,  be- 
tween the  river  Eleutheros  and  l!ie  promontory 
Carmel.  The  Israelites  called  this  t.lip  |J;J3,  the 
netherlands,  or  lotclands,  in  conlradisiinction  to 
the  neighbouring  mountains.  (Compare  Foibiger, 
Haiidbuch  der  alten  Geograjihie,  Lips.  1842-4^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  <)59,  sq.) 

Phoenicia  is  situated  between  about  lat.  33* 
and  35°  N.,  and  tinder  long.  33°  E.     The  ivbsU 
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of  PbfPnicia  is  situated  at  t!ie  western  dcclivit}-  of 
Mdiiut  Leiianoii.      Cumpiire  the  article  Libanus 

Pliipnicia  was  ilistiiiiruislieil  liy  the  variety  ol'  its 
vegelalile  prddiictioi-.s  Tiiis  variety  was  occu- 
sioned  liy  tiie  f,'ieat  diversity  ol' cliniate  [irodiiced 
hy  the  diversity  in  tlie  elevaliori  of  tde  soil.  The 
Lel)aii(Mi  is  said  to  l»ear  winter  on  its  head, 
Bpriii>r  on  its  sli)nUlers,  aututnii  in  its  lap,  and  tc 
have  simimer  at  its  feet,  '1  lie  fertil.ty  of  Plioe- 
'  nici.i  is  increa^^ed  hy  the  iminerous  streams  whose 
'i])rii(_js  are  iii  Mount  Lehanmi.  Even  in  the 
Siniu;  nrS(dom(»n  we  le.ui  ihi'iiraises  of  the  sprini,' 
of  ii^'in^f  waters  whicliflo.vs  do.vn  fr.)in  Lel)aii()n. 
The  <(ei!se  jiojiithitioii  asseitihled  iutiie  great  mer- 
cantile towns  f;reatly  contiibiiled  to  angnient  hy 
artificial  im-ans  tlie  nanuat  (Vrlility  ol  the  soil. 
Tlie  population  of  (lie  cciuntry  is  at  present  very 
inucii  reduced,  hut  there  are  still  found  aqueducts 
and  aililicial  vineyards  Coiined  of  moivld  carried 
up  to  the  teuaces  of  the  naked  rock.  Airimiaiiua 
Marcelliniis  says,  Piucnice  regio  jilena  gia- 
tiarum  et  \enu-tatis,  uihihus  tiecorata  magnis  et 
pulchi'is — Phoftiicia  is  a  chaimlng  and  heau- 
tiful  country,  ador.ied  wilh  luge  and  elegant, 
cities.  Kvea  now  fhiscountry  is  among  the  nu>st 
fertile  ill  Western  Asia.  It  ]irodaces  wlieat,  rye, 
and  tjarlev,  and,  hesi<les  the  more  ordinary  fruits, 
also  apncots,  peaciies,  pomegranates,  alinond.s, 
citrons.  <iianges,  tigs,  date>  sugar-cane,  and  grapes, 
w!iich  furnish  an  excellent  wnie.  in  addition  to 
fiiese  pio(hicts,  it  yields  c  itton,  ^ilU,  and  IoIkicco. 
The  couKtiy  ii3  also  adortie<l  hy  tlie  variegated 
Oowers  of  oli'andef  an  I  cactns.  The  higher  re- 
gions are  (listiBguislu d  from  the  liare  mountains 
<d'  Pales! iiie  hy  heirig  covered  with  oaks,  ]iii'es, 
cypress-tree;,  acacias,  and  tamaiiiks;  and  ahove 
all  hy  majestic  cedars,  of  which  tlitre  are  slill  a 
few  very  <ild  trees,  whose  stems  measure  from 
tiiirty  to  forty  Jeet  in  circumference.  The  itilia- 
bitauts  of  Sur  still  carry  on  a  prolitalile  traffic 
with  the  produce  of  Mount  I.<;liauon,  namely, 
wood  arid  chai-c<ial.  Phoenicia  protluces  also 
flocks  of  siit-ep  and  goals;  and  ininimerahle 
swarms  of  heis  supply  excellent  iiorey.  In  the 
f.iiests  there  are  Ix'ars,  wolves,  jiaiithers,  and 
jackals.  The  sea  fiunisiies  great  quantities  (d' 
fish,  so  (hal  Sidon,  the  most  ancient  among  the 
Pliasnician  towns,  deiived  its  name  from  lishing. 
Concerning  tlie  natural  geogriiiihy  of  Phoenicia, 
compare  es|ieciaily  tlie  works ol'Foihiger,  Rauiner, 
and   Rohinson;  also  Wider.  \ol.  ii.  p.  3l). 

Tlie  inlealtilants  of  Pli<pnicia  might  at  the  first 
view  appear  to  have  deiivfd  their  origin  from  the 
same  source  (pre-Aliraliamite)  as  the  Heliiews  ; 
for  they  spoke  the  same  language.  The  Ph(f.>- 
niciaii  proper  names  of  persons  and  places  occur- 
ring in  tlie   Old  Testaiuwit   may    he  explained 

from  the  Hel))-evv.  For  instance,  pH^  ^D?0,  Mel- 
f:\iheilbk,  /diiff  of  riffhteottsness  (Gen.  xiv.  18); 

"jPJD  ""SN.  .\liimelecli,yrt//«?»'  of  the  king  (Gen. 
Kx.  2);  TV,  r<Kk^  the  IJ-fhiew  name  for  Tyre. 
The  Fho'iiiciaii  inscriptions  on  monnments  au<l 
coins  exhiliit  also  the  characteristics  of  the  Hehrew 
dialect  ill  confradi.stinction  to  the  Aramaean  and 
Araliic.  There  are  slight  deviations  from  the  an 
cieiit  classical  Hehrew,  which  may  easily  be  ex- 
o!ainc<l  from  th«  circumstance  (hat  the  mo-t 
ancient  Pliuinician  inscriptions  now  extant  are 
ff)(  older  than  the  fonrtti  century  before  Christ, 
i'lie   most   ancient   Phceniciiur     inscriptions    are 
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t'nnse  on  flie  Cil'cinn  coins.  (( Compare  Gesenn.'B, 
Gesrhichte  der  Hebriiisc/ien  Sprarlie  uttd  !Schr:tt, 
Leipz.  1815,  ]t.  16,  s(|.  ;  and  Gesenii  Monu- 
meiila  I'/irrnicia,  p.  335.  sq.) 

in  the  Old  Testa'uent  (he  PIioRnicians  and 
Canaanites  are,  howevei.  described  as  descending, 
not  froin  Shem.  liut  from  Ham.  Heiodotus.^  also, 
on  the  authority  of  some  Peisian  histoiians,  states 
that  the  Phoenicians  cameascoloni'^ts  to  fbeSyiiaii 
coasts  from  the  Krythrsean  Sea.  He  even  apiieals 
to  the  statement  of  the  Phoenicians  tlieinselves 
(vli.  S9).  from  which  it  appears  tliat  they  resided 
oiiginally  on  the  shc^-es  ol'  the  Hryihra-aii  Sea; 
which  sea,  in  its  larger  sign ilical ion.  extended  from 
the  eastern  shores  of  I'^gyi't  to  the  western  shores  of 
India.  Stiabo  relates  in  his  sixteenth  book  (p.  766)^ 
that  in  (he  Persian  Ciulf  were  two  islands;  one 
of  which  was  calle<l  Tyios  or  Tylos,  and  the  other 
Aradus,  on  which  were  f  lUi.d  temph's  similar  to 
those  of  the  Phcenicians,  anil  inliabitants,  who 
stated  that  the  Phoenicians  went  out  Irom  them 
as  colonists.  An  island,  south  of  the  Rihieia 
Is'ands,  still  bears  the  name  of  Arad.  (Compare 
Niebuhr's  Beschreibung  von  Aiubien.)  Jus 
tinus  also  (xvi.  3)  furnisiies  a  similar  account 
of  the  origin  ol' the  Phoenicians.  These  are  the 
aufhoiiiies  by  which  most  antiquarians  have  been 
induced  to  consider  the  PhoBi  icians  as  colonists 
from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Iiama,ker,  however,  in 
his  Miscellanea  rhanicia  (Lugdimi  Batavoruni, 
lfi28,  p.  172,  sq.),  asserts  liiat  the  Phosnicians 
came  from  tlie  Arabian  Gulf;  and  Heiigsfenberg 
{De  Bebtts  Tyriotian,  Ijerolini,  lSo2,  p.  93) 
maintains  that  (he  Plioenicians  came  info  their 
country  immetliately  alter  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind. However,  (hey  are  not  mentioned  in 
Genesis  am(nig  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine. 

The  lirst  1  hceiiician  colony  was  Sidon,  which  is 
therefore  called  in  (ienesis  (x.  13)  the  tirst-born 
of  Canaan.  But  soon  other  coK.nies  ai  se,  like 
Aika  (Gen.  x.  17),  Aiadus,  and  Smyrti!.  (Gen. 
X.  IS),  &c.,  whose  power  extended  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  who  drove  out  before  them  the  earlier 
inhabitants  of  Palestine.  Hence  it  arose  that  the 
appellation,  'the  land  of  Canaan,'  w;is  transferred 
to  the  whole  of  Palestine,  alihongli  it  is  by  no 
means  a  country  of  a  low  level,  luit  is  full  o/ 
high  elevations.  However,  the  Canaanites,  in  a. 
sti  icier  sense,  were  the  jieople  who  resided  in  \\v^ 
lower  regions  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  bank* 
j(  the  Jordan. 

When  the  Israelites  conquered  the  country,  the 
Canaanites  on  the  Phoenician  coast,  who  lesided 
in  jiowerful  inaritime  towns,  ]ireserved  their  inde- 
jiendence,  and  were  called  Canaanites  in  jiarfi- 
cular.  Thus  we  read,  in  Isa.  xxiii.  11,  |yjZ5 
Canaan,  in  the  sigtiilication  of  Pliaiiicia.  The 
same  word  has  also  this  meaning  in  the  inscrip- 
tions on  the  Phcrnician  coins.  In  the  Sejifiiagint 
the  Hebiew  ''3J?33  is  licqueiitlv  translated  (poivt^. 
Ill  Job  xl.  30,  A.  V.  xli.  6,  tbe'word  ''jyjS  mean 
a  mc7-c/iaiit,  liecause  the  Phoiiicians  were  the 
most  imjioitant  of  all  mercantile  nations. 

The  Carthaginians,  as  Phoenician  colonist.s, 
maintained,  even  in  the  days  of  .St.  Augustine, 
(hat  they  were  Canaanites.  In  Greek  wiiters  aii«c 
occurs  (he  name  x"'^  '"''  I^bcEnicia  (cum)).  (Tesemi 
T/i€saurtis  l.ingtuc  Ilcbraicee,  L'jisiae,  lh3i>.  toiu 
ii.  ]i.  (i9f>,  and  (iesenii  Monuiticnta  P/upmemy 
p.  270,  .sq.).  The  dialect  of  the  Isr;ielites  i>*r!ian« 
resembled   more   the  Aranisean,  and  that  of  tiir 
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Phoenicians  more  liif  Arabic;  hut  lliis  difference 
was  nearlv  elVactd  wlien  bo'li  iiiitiuns  resiiled  m 
the  same  country,  and  lia  I  IVeiniciit  iritercomse 
witli  o.icli  (itlier.  C'niiceiniii;^  tlie  i)ii;<inal  country 
of  tiie  Plioeiiicians  and  tlitir  immi^iMtion  into  Ca- 
naan, compare  ej|pfciall  v  nertlie.iii,  Zur  Geschickte 
der  Israeliten,  jip.  15MS6,  G6ttinge«,  18t0; 
and  Len^^erke's  Kanaan,  Volks  unci  Betigions- 
geschichte  Israels,  vol.  i.  p.  182,  sq.,  Kbnigslierg, 
1S44. 

During  the  period  of  ihe  conquest  of  Canaan 
by  the  Israelites,  die  Plioenicians  possessed  the 
following  towns,  wliicli  we  will  enumeiale  snc- 
cessivelv,  in  the  ilireclion  from  south  to  nortli  : — 
l)i)ra  (Sn,  Josh.  xi.  2  ;  xvii.  11,  sq.)  ;  Ploleniais 
02J?.  Jiid.i,'-  '■  33);  Kcdippa  (n^DX.  Josh.  xix. 
29);  Tyre  ("iVi*,  J'isii.  xix.  29);  .Saiepta  (n^Ti, 

1  Kings  xvii.'J,  sq.  ;  Lnkeiv.2fi);  Si<lon  (pTV, 
Gen.  X.  15),   Berytus  (nmil,  Ezek.  xlvii.  IS; 

2  Sam.  viii.  R)  ;  Uyl.liis  ("p^J,  Josh.  xiii.  5); 
Tripolis,  Simvra  (nO^'n.  Ci.-n.  x.  18);  Aika 
('Piyn.  Gen.'  X.  17V.  Slmna  (>rDn,  Gen.  x. 
16);  Arailus  (HnNH,  Gen.  x.  IS).  Compare 
{lie  respective  arlii  les  on  tiie.se  towns.  Sidon  is 
the  only  Phoenician  town  mentioned  in  Homer 
(see //(«<i,  vi.  239;  xxiii,  743;  0(/ys5.  xv.  415  ; 
xvii.  424). 

The  PlicEnicians  in  <reneral  are  sometimes  called 
Sidonians  (comp.  Gi'senii  Moiiumeiita  P/iceniria, 
ii.  267,  sq. ;  T/iesaunis  Liitf/ufe  Uebrairrc,  under 
the  word  jITV).  Jusliiuis  (xviii.  3)  alludes  to 
the  etymology  of  this  name  :  '  Cond.ta  uilie  qnam 
a  piscium  iibertate  Sidona  appellaverimt ;  nam 
piscem  Piioeiiices  Sidon  \  ncabatit,' — a  city  being 
built  ichich  theij  called  SuUm.  from  the  abundance 
of  fishes  ;  for  the  r/iaeniaans  call  a  fish  sidon. 
Tins  sfatemeiii  is  not  quite  correct.  But  the  root 
*nV,  wiiich  in  Hebrew  means  unly  to  catch  beasts 
and  birds,  can  also  be  employeil  in  Arabic  when 
tl)*-  catching  of  fishes  is  S])oken  of.  This  root 
occurs  also  in  the  ,\ramaic,  in  the  signilication  of 
both  hunting  anil  fishing  (compare  tlie  article 
Zidon). 

Heereii,  in  his  work,  On  tlie  Commerce  and 
Politics  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  9.  Got- 
tingen,  18'i4,  justly  oliseives  tiiat  the  numerous 
towns  which  were  crowded  together  in  the  narrow 
S])ace  of  Phoenicia  covered  almost  tire  entire  coast,' 
and,  together  wiili  llreir  harbours  and  fleets,  must 
have  presented  air  aspect  which  has  scarcely  ever 
been  equalled,  and  which  was  c.dculated  to  im- 
press every  stranger  on  his  arrival  with  the  ideas 
of  wealth,  jxvver,  and  eirterjirise. 

We  have  no  continuous  history  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. The  sources  of  such  a  history,  as  well  as 
the  works  ]iro<eediijg  from  them,  ha\e  Ireeii  lost. 
Jo.sepiius  states  that  there  were  kept  in  v.irious 
Phoenician  towns,  collectioirs  of  public  docu- 
ments and  annals.  Mi'iiander  of  Ephesus  derived 
iris  information  from  such  annals  when  he  wrote, 
in  Greek,  a  history  of  Tyre  (compare  Josephus, 
Contra  Ap.  1.  17,  18).  Dias,  also,  a  native  Piioe- 
nician,  wrote,  in  Greek,  a  history  of  Tyve.  Of 
these  two  works,  only  a  few  fragments  ha\e  been 
preserved  (compare  Joseph.  Antiq.,  viii.  5.  3  :  xiii. 
1,  sq. ;  ix.  14.  2  ;  Cont.  Ap.  i.  77,  sq.  ;  Theophil. 
Ad  Autol.  iii.  22;  Sync.  Chron.  |i.  1S2).  Philo 
of  Byblus  translated  and  re-modelled,  during 
the  reign  of  Hadrian,  a  history  of  Phoenicia  and 
Rgypt,  said   to  be  composed  by  SancbuiHathon, 
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B.C.  1250.  From  this  woik  I'oTphyr  ins.  'ti  (be 
fourth  century  after  Cirrist.  liorroweil  S'lnit  ct*- 
mogoiiical  arguments,  which  have  been  ))ieserved 
in  Kusebii  I'reparatio  Evangelit-a  (i.  1«).  Tiie 
natine  of  these  fragnrents  is  sucir,  tlrat  they  cannot 
throw  mucii  liglit  irpun  PiitBuician  iiistory.  Theo- 
dotus,  Hesycrates,  and  Mosclio?.  are  mentioned 
as  authors  on  Phcenicia.  by  Tatianns  {C-mt. 
Gra-cus,  §  37)  :  their  works  are  likewise  lost. 
Gesenius  mentiiHis,  in  iris  Monumenta  Phcenicia 
(p.  303,  sq  ).  some  later  Phoeniciair  authors,  who 
do  lilt  touch  upon  historical  subjects.  Our 
knowledge  of  Phanician  history  is  consequently 
confined  to  occasional  notices  in  the  Helnew  and 
classical  authors  i.f  antiqui^.  This  dclicieiicy 
of  historical  information  arises  also  t'lom  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  facts  of  PhoBiiician  history 
were  less  connected  than  tire  evenl.s  in  liie  history 
of  other  nations.  The  PlrcEiiicians  never  formed 
one  compact  body  p  ditic,  and  consequently  did 
not  always  gradually  advance  iii  tlnir  political 
constitution  and  in  the  extent  of  their  jiower. 
Every  town  endeavoured  to  advance  its  connnerce 
in  its  owir  way.  Thus  tireic  constantly  entered 
into  the  life  of  the  Phoenicians  new  elements, 
which  disturbed  a  gradual  historical  jirogiess 
Phopiiicia  was  a  country  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  maritime  towns,  but  diil  not  afi'ord  roo:n  for 
great  political  events.  The  history  of  ihe.PhoB 
nicians  is  that  of  their  external  comineice. 

A  mercantile  nation  cannot  Ix-ar  despotic 
government,  because  the  greatest  external  lilierly 
is  requisite  in  order  constar.tly  lo  discover  new 
sources  of  gain,  and  to  enlarge  the  roads  of  com- 
merce. The  wh  le  of  PiroRnicia  coi'sisted  of  the 
te.ritories  beloirging  to  the  varioirs  towns.  Each 
of  these  territories  had  its  own  constitution,  and 
in  most  of  them  a  kitrg  exercised  supreme  power. 
We  hear  of  kin.'.s  of  Si(b.n,  Tyre,  Aradus,  and 
Byblus.  It  seems  that  after  Nebuchailnezzar  had 
besieged  Tyre  in  vain,  the  r  -yal  dignify  ceased 
for  some  time,  and  tha'  there  existed  a  kinil  of  re- 
publican adininistratioi',  under  siij/etes  or  judges. 
The  regal  power  was  always  limi'ed  by  the  ma- 
gistracy and  the  ])ries!liiK»d.  'I'he  independent 
Phoenician  states  seem  to  have  formed  a  con- 
federation, at  the  head  of  which  stiroil  for  sunie 
time  Sidon,  and  at  a  later  period  Tyre.  Tripolis 
was  built  conjointly  by  the  varioirs  states  in  order 
fo  form  the  seat  of  their  congress.  Tl.-J  smaller 
states  were  sometimes  so  much  oppiessed  by 
Tyre,  that  tliey  preferred  ratirer  fo  submit  to  ex- 
ternal enemies  (compare  Ileereu  s  Ideen,  Sec,  p. 
i*!,  s<j.  ;  Beck's  Anhitwig  zur  ycnav.cren 
Kenntniss  der  Welt-  tiiid  V'ollcer-Geschichte,  p. 
252,  sq.,  and  581.  >q.). 

The  position  of  Ph<£nicia  was  most  favourable 
for  the  exciiaiige  of  the  produce  of  the  East  and 
West.  The  Lil)anus  furnished  excellent  timl>er 
for  ships.  Corn  was  imjioited  from  Palestine. 
Persians,  Lydians,  and  Lycian'-,  freqi.ently  served 
as  mercenaries  in  Ihe  PIropnician  aimies  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  10,  11).  Phoenicia  exported  wine  to- 
Egypt  (Herod,  iii.  5,  6).  Pur)>le  garments  were 
best  nianufactuied  in  Tyre  (.Amafi,  l)e  Resti- 
tiUione  I'urpurarum,  3d  edit.,  Caseua,  1784; 
Glass  was  made  in  Sidon  and  Sarepta  (compare 
Heeren,  p.  86,  sq. ;  Beck,  p.  59.3,  sq.).  In  PhcB- 
liicia  was  exchanged  the  prodrrce  of  all  known 
countries.  After  David  had  vanquished  tba 
Edomites  and  con(jufred  the  coa»t«  of  the  iiad 
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Sea,  King  Hiiain  of  Tyre  entered  into  a  con- 
tVderacy  witli  .St>li)mou,  by  wliicli  he  ensured  for 
bii  peo|ile  flie  rv^flit  nl'  navijjiitioii  to  India.  Tlie 
combined  Heet  of  ihe  Isnielites  aii<l  PhoeniciiH)s 
saileil  tVotn  tlie  seaports  of  E/ioii-geUer  and  Elatfi. 
Tliese  j)orts  were  situated  (ii>  tlie  eastern  biaucli 
of  tlie  Ked  Sea,  tiie  Sinus  yElaniticiis,  or  (Viilf 
of  Akaba,  Israel itish-Pbocniciai*  mercantile  ex- 
peditions jiTiiceeded  to  Opiiir,  perliaps  Abiiira, 
nituated  at  tlie  rnoiith  df  the  Indus  (compare 
Lassen's  Indtsche  Alterthumakunda,  i.  537,  sq., 
Bonn,  1S14).  It  seems,  however,  liiat  the  Indian 
coasts  in  gerteral  were  also  called  Ophir.  T  inee 
years  were  leijuired  in  order  to  accomplish  a  mer- 
cantile exjiedifioii  to  Ophir  and  to  letorn  with 
cargoes  of  gold,  alj^nni-wood,  ivory,  silver,  mon- 
keys, jieitujolcs,  arid  oilier  Indian  piodiice.  Some 
names  of   these  products  are  Indian  transferred 

into  Hebrew,  as  D*il3?X  almugpim ;  Sansciit 
valffu,  or,  accordin,'  to  the  Decaiiic  pronimcia- 
lion,  valgum;  D^Sn-jC  shen-hdhbim  (ivory); 
Sanscrit  ib!iit  ;  »)'p, /cz/iZ/Caye) ;  S.uiscrit  XoyjJ  ; 
D**3in  tukkiijini  (peacock);  Sanscrit  cilJd.  ac- 
cording to  the  Dec.niic  pronni»i;iation  (com',raie  1 
Kings  ix.  27;  x  11,  223  [(Jommhucu  ;  Ophiu]. 
It  seems,  however,  that  tliese  mercantile  expe- 
ditions to  India  were  soon  given  up,  probably  on 
acconiil  of  the  great  ditlicnlty  of  navigating  the 
Red  Sea.  Iving  Jehoshaphat  enileavomed  to 
recommence  these  ex[)editiiins,  but  liis  Heet  was 
wrecked  at  E/:ion-geiier  (1  Kings  xxii.  JO). 
About  B  c.  (ill)  or  CO  I,  PlicEniciaii  seamen  un- 
dertook, at  tlie  command  of  I'hara  ih-Neclio,  a 
trcyage  of  discovery,  proceeding  from  the  Ked 
Sea  roiiiid  Africa,  and  returning  after  two  years 
through  llie  co'umnsorHerculeg  toKgy))!  (Herod. 
iv.  42).  Tiie  27th  chapter  of  E^ekiel  mentions 
file  commerce  by  land  between  Inilia  and  Phoe- 
nicia. Tue  names  of  mercantile  estalilishments 
on  the  coaita  of  Araiiia  along  the  Persian  Gulf 
have  partly  been  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
In  these  places  tlie  PhcEiiicians  exchanged  the 
jiroduce  of  the  west  for  that  of  India,  Aiabia,  and 
Ethiopia.  Arabia  especially  fmnished  incense, 
gold,  .mil  precious  stones.  The  .Midianites  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  2S)  and  Ihe  Kdomites  (Kzek.  xxvii.  16) 
effected  the  transit  by  their  caravans.  'Ihe  forti- 
fied Idumaeaii  town  Petra  contained  probably  tiie 
storehouses  in  which  the  jwoiJuce  of  sjuthern 
countries  wa,s  colleced.  From  Egypt  the  PiiCB- 
iiicians  ex])oited  es]iec(ally  byssns  (Ezek.  xxvii.  7) 
for  wine.  Accordin,^  to  an  ancient  tradition,  the 
tyrant  of  Theb'S,  Busiris,  having  soiled  his  hanils 
with  the  blood  of  all  foreigners,  wa?  killed  by  the 
Tyrian  Hercules.  This  indicates  that  Phuenician 
colonists  established  themselves  and  tlieir  civilizi- 
tion  successfully  in  Upper  Egypt,  where  all 
strangers  usually  had  been  persecuted. 

At  a  later  period  Memp!iis  was  the  jilace  where 
most  of  the  Pliudiici  ins  in  Egypt  were  established. 
PliQDuician  insci  iptions  fiuiid  in  Egvjit  prove 
that  even  under  the  Ptolemies  the  in  niiate  coii- 
raection  l)etween  Plicenicia  anil  Egypt  still' ex'sted 
(compare  (iesenii  Moiiuineiita  I'h  cnicia,  xiii. 
221.  sq.). 

Prom  Palestine  the  Piiujiiiciaiis  imp  irte  I,  be- 
sides wheat,  especially  from  .Inihea,  ivory,  oil, 
and  balm;  also  wool,  piincipally  from  the  neigh- 
bcurrijc  uoniadic  Arabs.  Dam.isius  furiiislied 
vine  (E*ek.  xxvii.  5,  G,   17,  18,  21),  and  tiie 
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mountaiiis  of  Syria  wood.  The  hWyet  about 
the  shores  of  the   Casjiian  Sc>a   furnislied  slavea 

and  iron ;  for  instance,  the  l-ibaraeans  (?3^n 
Tubal),  and  Moschi  CjiL'^  Meshech).  H.-rse- 
men.  horses,  and  mules,  came  tVoin  the  Armenians 
(nOnjn  Togarmah).      See  Heeren,  j  p.  86-130. 

Tiic  treasures  of  the  East  were  exported  from 
Phoenicia  by  ships  which  sailed  tirst  to  Cyprus, 
the  mountains  cf  whicli  are  visible  from  the 
Phoenician  coast.  Citnun  was  a  Phueiiician  co- 
lony in  Cyprus,  the  Jianie  of  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  whole  of  Cyprus,  and  even  to  some 
neiglibuuiing  islands  and  coa-sts  called  D^HD 
((iren.  X.  4  ;  Isa,  xxiii.  1,  12).  Hence  also  DTin. 
the  name  of  a  Caiiaanitish  or  Plia-niciaii  tril'C 
(Gesen.  Moa.  Phccn.,  p.  l^'S).  C\  pi  us  wiis  subject 
to  Tyre  ii))  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Tlieie  are  still  l'on;id  Phoenician  inscriptiiuis 
which  ))n)ve  the  connection  ..f  Cyjirus  with  Tyre. 
At  Uhodes  (D^JHl)  also  aie  found  vestiges  of 
Phoenician  inlluence.  Kvom  KhoUes  the  moun- 
tains of  Crete  are  visible.  This  was  of  great 
im|)ortance  fa'  the  direction  of  navigators,  before 
the  iliscovery  of  the  ctimpass.  In  Crete,  and  also  1 
in  the  CycLidic  and  Spoiadlc  lsle<,  aie  vestiges  of 
PiitEniclan  setllemenls.  On  the  Isle  of  Tha.sos, 
on  the  soulhein  coast  of  Thrace,  the  Phoenicians 
had  gold  mines;  and  even  (m  the  southern  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea.  they  hail  factories.  However, 
when  the  Greeks  became  more  powerful,  tlie  Phoe- 
nicians saile<l  moie  in  other  directions.  They 
occuiiied  also  Sicily  and  the  neighbouring  islands, 
but  were,  alter  the  Greek  colonization,  coniined 
to  a  few  towns,  Motya,  Sohxs,  Panormus  (Time, 
vi.  2).  The  Phoenician  mercantile  estaldishments- 
in  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Isles  could  scarcely 
be  c,"»lled  colonies. 

Carthage  was  a  PhoDiiiciaii  colony,  whicli  pro- 
l>ably  soon  became  important  by  commerce  with 
the  interior  of  Africa,  ami  remained  connected 
v;ith  Tyre  by  means  of  a  common  sanctuary. 
After  I'lia'iiicia  had  been  vanquished  by  the 
Assyrians,  Babvlonians,  anil  Persians,  the  settle- 
ments in  Sicily,  Sanlinia,  and  Spain  came  into 
the  power  of  Carthage.  Tlie  Phu'iiicians  had  for 
a  long  period  exported  I'rom  Spain  gold,  silver, 
tin,  iron,  lead  (Ezek.  xxxviii  13).  fruit,  wine,  oil, 
wax,  lish,  and  wool.  Tiieir  chief  settlement  was 
Tarshish,  ^''']^'~\r\,  siibjectiun,  from  the  root  irii*'\t 
he  vaiiquislud,  subjected.  The  Arama'ans  pro- 
nouncetl  it  t^'^m^ ;  hence  the  (ireek  Tartessoa. 
Teis  was  probably  only  the  name  of  a  town  situ- 
ated to  the  west  of  the  pillais  of  Hercules  (Calpe 
and  Abyla,  now  Gibraltar  ami  Cenfa).  and  even 
more  west  than  Gades,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis 
(Herod,  iv.  G2  ;  Scymniis  Cliius,  v.  161,  sq  ). 
This  river  was  also  called  Turtessus  (Arist.  Me- 
teor, i.  13;  Pans.  vi.  19.  3;  Sfrabo,  iii.  p.  14S). 
At  a  later  jieriod  the  town  of  Taite~sns  obtained 
likewise  the  Plupnici.ni  name  Carleja,  from  flip, 
iown  (Stral)i),  iii.  ]i.  161). 

There  are  otiier  names  of  towns  in  Soaiii  whicti 
haveaPhucnician  derivation  ;  Gades,  T'li, septum, 
fence  (comp.  Gesen  Man.  /  hern.  p.  31)  1,  sq.  3 19); 

Mal.iga,  n?D,  on  account  of  much  salt  lish  thence 
expoifed  ;  or,  according  to  (iesenius  {Mtm.  Phxn. 

p.  3  12,sq.,  and  353  ,,  from  n^'pO'nDxSrj,  officiiM 
/abioi'um,  iron-works,  or  maiiutaolory  ol  othw 
mct«ls,  on  account  of  the  mines  to  be  found  ther« ; 
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Belon,  npy3,  civ'as,  city  (Geseii.  Mon.  Phutii. 
p.  ai;,  sq..  and  'UH). 

The  voyage  in  Tavshish  was  the  most  imporl- 
ant  of  those  unileitaken  liy  tie  I'liuiiiiciaiis, 
Hence  it  was  that  their  lart;est  vessvls  were  all 
calleil  ships  of  Tais/iisk,  all  hough  tliey  sailed 
ill  oilier  (lijectioiis  ( 1  Kiiii^s  x.  22). 

It  a)  |)ears,  also,  that  the  Piioeiiicians  exported 
till  from  tlie  Btiiish  Isles,  and  amber  from 
the  coasts  of  rnissia.  Their  voyages  on  the 
western  (-oa-sls  of  Africa  seem  fn  have  heen  merely 
vovages  of  (iiscoverv,  without  permanent  lesults. 
The  S[)anisii  coloiiies  weie,  ))rot(al)ly,  the  jtriii- 
cipal  siuuces  of  Flioenician  wealth,  and  were 
lburiJe<l  at  a  very  remote  jieriod.  '1  he  migration 
of  the  Plioeiiician,  Cadnnis,  into  Boeotia,  like- 
wise belongs  to  the  earlier  jieriiid  of  Phoenician 
C(»lonizati(Hi.  Homer  seems  to  know  litlle  of  the 
Sidonian  commerce  ;  which  fact  may  lie  explained 
by  siiji()osiiig  (hat  the  I'lioeuii'ians  avoided  all  col- 
lision and  conipetition  w!th  the  increiising  jiower 
of  theCiieeks,  and  preferred  to  direct  their  voyages 
into  conntries  wheie  such  comjx;tition  seemed  to 
Lie  inipr(>tialile. 

Phoenicia  tfoiiiishe<l  most  in  the  ])eriod  from 
David  to  Cyrus,  ti  c.  1050-550.  In  this  jieriod 
were  fonnded  the  AlVican  colonies,  Caithage, 
Utica,  and  Leplis.  These  colonies  kept  up  a 
frequent  intercourse  with  the  motlier  counlrx',  hut 
were  not  politically  dependent.  This  )ireserved 
Pliosnicia  Irtiin  the  usual  stagnation  of  Oriental 
states.  The  civilization  of  the  Phcenicians  hail  a 
gi-eat  influence  npuii  other  nations.  Their  voyages 
are  desciihed  in  (treek  mythology  as  the  expedi- 
tinis  of  the  Tyriaa  Hercules.  The  course  of  the 
fyrian  Hercuies  w:is  not  marked  like  that  of 
*tiier  conquerors — viz.  Meiles  ami  Assyrians — hy 
ruined  cities,  aiid  devastated  countries,  hut  liv 
fl  lurishiug  colonies.  Iiy  agriculture,  and  the  arts 
of  ])ea(«  (conip.  Heeren.  pp.  24-bO,  and  Movers, 
JJie  P/MSHtcier.  i.  p  i.  12-55.) 

According  to  the  Phojnician  religion,  the  special 
oliject  (tf  wmshij)  wiLs  the  vital  power  in  nature, 
which  IS  «ither  producing  or  destroying.  The  pro- 
ductive jiower  of  na1<ue,  again,  is  either  procieat;ve, 
mascuUue,  or  ieceptive,yc/rt««m<;.  Tiiesefimda- 
•menfal  ideas  are  lepresented  liy  tlie  Pha'nician 
gods,  who  ajj^iear  under  a  great  variety  of  names, 
because  these  leading  ide^is  may  he  represented 
in  jvjany  di^leient  ways.  Ci'mpare  Movers,  ^'»4- 
iersuchwigen  itber  die  lieligioii  tind  die  Gutt- 
keiten  tier  P/nfuicier,  Bonn.  IStl;  Stahr,  Die 
Beligimis  systeme  der  Ueidnischen  Vollcer  dcs 
Oriente^  Berlin,  183'6,  pp.  376-448;  Seldeji, 
De  Diis  i%r/s. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  details  concerning 
the  PhoBfjician  gods,  astlie  iflijicipal  of  them  have 
been  noticed  under  their  names  [Ba.«.,  AsiiT«- 
reth].  it  suftices  to  state  generally,  that  the 
procreafive   jiriiiciple  was   worghipfjed   as   Baal, 

7^3,  lord,  and  as  t1ie  sun.  The  rays  of  tlie  sun 
are,  howevw,  not  only  [nocreative,  hut  destruc- 
tive; and  tliis  <l-estructive  jwwer  is  especially  ve- 
preseiiteel  in  tie  Ammonitish  fiie-god  Moloc'ii. 
Thus  Baal  represented  both  the  generative  and 
destructive  pnTiciples  of  !iature;  in  which  latter 
capacity  the  Helirews  worshipped  him  by  human 
Bacrific«  f.  Kings  xviii.  2S  ;  Jer.  xix.  5).  He  was 
the  tu.'elary  god  of  Tyre,  and  hence  had  the  name 

■f  Meikar,  H'^'^bo,  equivalent  to  Meledi-keceth 
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mp  "iVrS,  -'king  of  the  city,"  whom  tlie  Gr«ei« 
called  the  Tyrian  Hercules, 

Of  Baaltis,  or  .\slaite,  which  are  usually  iden- 
tilled,  all  hough  tiiey  seem  to  have  -tiem  oii^'i:ially 
dillerent.  we  shall  here  udd  ii-othint;  to  ".vliat  Uas 
been  alreaily  stated  under  AsiinuiKiii. 

Be.sitles  these  principal  deiiii";  the  Ph<r:.icians 
worshipped  seven  k(tbuii)i.  D''"T'33,  iiitifli./ij  oites, 
wliose  numbers  corresiHiiuled  with  the  sev  h 
planets  These  kabirini  weie  considered  as  pro* 
lectors  of  men  in  using  the  powers  of  naruie, 
esiiecially  navigation.  With  these  seven  kahiiiin 
Wius  associated  Ksmun  (]?D"'t?  =•  "'j''Ctf'n.  (he 
eighth),  lejiresentiiig  tiie  bky  lull  of  fixed  stars, 
surrounding  the  seven  j.lanets,  ilie  icVreshhig  air 
and  the  warmth  of  life  3'jsmun  was  called  by 
the  Greeks 'AirirArjTrios.  Many  I^hoenician  nantei> 
aie  compounded  with  Esuuui.  Hence  we  infer 
that  he  was  fiecjuently  worshipped  (c.aiip.  (resei>. 
Moil.  P/inrn.  p.  13(5,  sq.).— (i.  B. 

PHRAT.     [KuPHKATics.] 

PHliYGI.\  (*pi/7ia),  an  inland  province  oT 
A-^ia  Minor,  bounded  on  the  north  liy  Bithynia 
and  Galalia,  on  the  east  by  Cappadoina  and  Ly- 
caonia,  on  the  south  by  I.yeia,  Pisidia,  and 
Isauria.  and  on  the  west  hyC.iiia,  Lydia,  and 
Mysia.  In  early  times  Phrygia  .-eems  tc  have 
comprehen  ed  tlie  g;eater  pait  of  the  jieniusula 
of  Asia  Minor.  It  was  subsequently  divi:led 
into  Plnygia  Maj.M-  on  the  south,  auvi  Plu-jgiai 
Miniir  or  Epictetus  {arqniied)  on  the  nt)ilh  west. 
The  Romans  diviiied  the  jiroviiice  nito  three  dis- 
tricts :  Phrygia  Salulaiis  on  the  east,  Pluvgia 
Pacatiana  on  the  west,  and  Phrygia  Katakc  kuu- 
mene  (t/ie  burnt)  in  the  middle.  The  country, 
as  defined  by  the  specilied  limits,  is  for  the  most 
jiart  level,  and  very  abundant  in  corn,  finit,  and 
wine.  It  had  a  ]ieculiar  and  celebrated  laeed  of 
cattle,  and  the  fine  raven  black  wool  of  the  >heep 
around  Laodicea  on  the  Lycus  was  in  liigh  re- 
pute. Tlie  Majander  aiul  the  Herinus  were  its 
chief  rivers.  The  Phiygians  weie  a  very  an(;ient, 
jieojile,  and  are  supposetl  to  have  formed,  along; 
with  the  Pelasgi,  the  aliorigines  of  Asia  Minor. 
Jews  from  I'hrygia  were  [Tesent  in  JenLs^alem  at 
the  Feast  of  P«'nttcosI  (Acts  ii.  10).  and  the  pro- 
vince Wiis  afterwauls  twice  traversed  by  St.  Paul 
in  his  missionary  jmuneys  (Acts  xvi,  (i ;  xviii. 
23).  The  cities  of  Laoiiicea,  Hierapolis,  and 
Colossse,  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  lie- 
longe*l  to  Phrygia,  and  -Anfioch  in  Pisidia  was 
also  within  its  limits  (see  the  names).  Rusen- 
miiller,  Bibl.  (ieog-.  iii.  4315;  V\iiier,  Dealunr- 
tcrbuvh  ;   Leake,  Geog.  vf  Asia  Minor. 

PHUL.     [Pdi..] 

PHUT  (t3-1£  ;  Se|it.  *oi'5),  a  smi  of  Ham  (Gen, 
X,  fi),  progenitor  of  an  .African  pt  ciiile  of  the  s<Lnt« 
name,  sometimis  rendered  '  Litiya'  (Jer.  xK  i.  Si; 
Ezek  xxvii.  ID  ;  xxjco^  xxxviii.5;  Wall.  iii.  9; 
[Nations,  Dis-pku-siun  of]. 

PHYL.AC'I'KR\     {<puKaKT-l)fiM,     cail^'tl     iti 

Rabbinical  ilebrcw  ^VQH  (■eph/'Uu),  srrips  of 
paichment  inscribed  with  paiti<;ular  passages,  y/ 
Scripiture  (  Deuf,  vi.  4  1) ;  xi.  i3-21 ;  EjcikI.  xiii. 
I-lt),  11-16).  They  we*e  lolded  up  and  en- 
closed in  a  small  leather  4«ix,  and  woin  mum  toe 
forehead  nearly  lietueen  the  eyes,  or  upoii  the  left 
arm  near  to  the  heart,  being  attached  by  (itraiw 
of  leather  (Joseph.  ^;4<ij.  iv.  8,  13;  Hieron.  j/i 
Ezek.  xxiv.  IT).     Tliey  w«»e  contidered  as  llnii 
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lemnidincr  tlie  wearers  to  fulfil   tlie  law  with  the 
bzfttl    ami   iieiut  (comp.   Rosenmiiller   in   Exod. 


*iii.  9)  ;  and  tliey  were  also  regariletl  as  amulets, 
protecting  tlie  wearer  from  tlie  powers  of  evil, 
esiiecially  (lemons  (Targ.  in  Cant,  viii  3).  On 
tliis  notion  was  founded  the  Greek  name  of  ({>v- 
KaKri)pLov,  wliicli  means  a  'safeguard.'  These  a|)- 
peiulages  were  used  dm  ing  the  stated  prayers,  and 
only  by  men.  The  whole  ohservance  is  founded 
on  the  antliority  of  tiie  texts  wliicli  are  written 
on  the  strips  of  parchment,  as  Kxod.  xiii.  1(5  : 
'  It  shall  l)e  fi)r  a  token  uj)on  lliiiie  hand,  and 
for  frontlets  (mSDItJ,  l)ands,  fillets)  between 
tliine  eyes;"  which,  although  in  all  prol)al>ility 
only  figurative  expressions,  have  been  literally 
understood,  ami  actfd  upon  liy  tlie  Jews  sinci; 
the  Exile.  In  existing  usage  the  skin  employed 
in  making  the  phylacteries  is  prepared  with  much 
care,  and  the  writing  traced  with  minute  acc«- 
racy  and  neatness.  The  Hebrew  ritualists  give 
very  exact  and  numerous  ilirectioiis  on  this  snb- 
ject,  which  are  required  to  be  closely  observed. 
Tl)e  case  itself  is  composed  of  several  layers  of 
parchment  or  of  black  calfskin.  'I'he  ])liylac- 
teries  fur  the  heid  have  four  cavities,  in  each 
of  which  is  put  one  of  the  four  texts  to  which 
we  have  referred  ;  but  ttie  phylacteries  for  the  arm 
have  only  one  cavity,  containing  the  same  texts 
all  written  on  one  sli|)  of  parclnnent.  Lightfoot 
tliinks  it  not  unlikely  that  our  Saviour  himself 
wore  ilie  Jewisli  tephelin  or  ])liylacteries,  as  well 
as  the  zizith  or  fringes,  accor<lifig  to  the  custom 
tif  his  nation;  and  that  in  Matt,  xxiii.  5,  our 
L;)rd  condemns  not  the  wearing  of  them,  iMit  the 
pride  and  liy|K>crisy  of  the  Pharisees  in  making 
thein  broad  and  visible,  to  olitain  respect  and  re- 
putation for  wisdom  au<l  ])iety  {llor.  Ileh.  ad 
Matt,  xxiii.  5).  Maimonides,  Y'ad  Ilacas/i.  pp. 
2,  'd ;  Carpzov,  Apparat.  \>.  190,  sq.  ;  Beck, 
Dijibert.  de  ii.su  Phylacterior.  ;  Ugolino,  De  Phij- 
lacter.  Ilobrceor.,  in  Thesaurus,  torn,  xxi.:  Bnx- 
torf.  Si/iuiff.  p.  179,  sq.;  Townley,  Reasons  for 
the  Laws  of  Moses,  p.  3J0). 

PHYSIC;  PHYSICIANS.  There  can  be 
no  (piestion  that  the  Israelites  brought  some 
knowledge  of  medicine  with  them  from  Egypt, 
wliose  phvsicians  were  celebrated  in  all  antiquity. 
To  the  state  of  medical  knowledge  in  that  country 
there  are  indeed  some  allusions  in  Scri]iture,  as 
ft»»ntairiod  in  the  notice  of  the  corps  of  physicians 
in  the  service  of  Joseph  ((Jen.  1.  2)  ;  of  the  use 
of  artificial  help  and  practised  miilwives  in  chiKi 
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birth  (Kxod.  i.  16);  and  of  thr  copious  materia 
medica.  the  '  many  medicini-!!,"  iviiich  their  mfr 
dical  practice  hail  brouglit  iutuust.  (Jer.  Ixvi.  11). 
On  the  strength  «f  tliese  notices,  and  tn  the  sIh 
sence  of  equally  detailed  infurm.ition  respeethrg 
the  state  of  medicine  among  the  Hebrews,  it 
has  liecome  usual  to  brti.g  under  the  piegent 
head  all  that  Wilkinson  and  others  tell  \»  re- 
S])ecling  tlie  medical  service  of  the  Egyptians* 
l>iit.  in  trutli,  all  this  has  little  connection  with 
the  Hebrews,  and  tends  nothing  to  the  illustra- 
tion of  Scrijiture,  except  in  the  paiticiilar  in- 
stances to  which  we  have  referred  ;  for  nothing 
can-i)e  n)ore  manifest  than  that  ll>e  state  of  me- 
dicine was  very  dillercnt  among  the  Egyptian* 
from  what  it  wiis  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is, 
therefore,  better  to  bring  together  the  few  facts 
which  are  really  available,  than  to  occujiy  our 
space  with  irrelevant  matter.  This  will  embrace 
so  much  of  the  Egvj)tian  matter  as  is  properly 
applicable  to  the  subject. 

In  Cien.  1.  2,  it  is  said  that  Joseph  'commanded 
his  servants,  the  ]»hysicians,  to  embalm  his 
father;  and  the  physicians  embalmed  IrsaeK' 
By  this  we  are  not  to  understand  that  all  th# 
physicians  of  Joseph  took  part  in  the  operation. 
The  conunand  nnist  be  considered  as  addressed 
to  tliose  among  them  to  whom  th's  basifess  be- 
longed. It  seems  rather  remarkai>le  to  find  in 
the  household  of  Josepii  a  considerable  number  of 
physicians.  \Varbiuton  (Dvine  Legatimi,  b. 
iv.  3-83)  compares  with  tliis  account  what 
Herodotus  (ii.  84)  says  of  the  Egyptian  phy- 
sician :  '  Tlie  medicine  practice  is  divided  among 
them  as  follows:  each  physician  is  for  one  kind 
of  sickness,  and  no  more:  and  all  ))laces  are 
crowded  with  physicians:  f.r  there  are  physi- 
cians for  the  eyes,  ])hysiciiins  for  the  he-ad,  phy- 
sicians for  the  teeth,  physicians  for  the  stomach, 
and  forinternal  diseases."  Theiefore,  remaiksWar- 
burton,  it  ought  nut  to  a))pear  stranire  that  Joseph 
had  a  considerable  ntunlier  of  family  physicians 
'  Every  great  f.imily,  as  well  as  every  city,  must 
needs,  as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  swarm  with  tli« 
faculty.  A  multitude  oftlie.se  doniestics  would 
now  a])i>ear  an  extravagant  [liece  of  state  even  in 
a  first  uiinister,  but  we  see  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise, when  each  distemper  had  its  jiioper  pliy- 
sician."  The  renown  of  the  Egyjjtian  physlcitins» 
in  ancient  times,  may  be  sufiiciejiily  illustrated 
by  the  fa<^t  that  Cyrus  had  a  physician  sent  him 
from  Egypt,  a?id  Darius  always  had  Egyptian 
])liysicians  at  his  court  (Ilertwlot.  iii.  1.  129). 
On  this  subject  see  Plin.  Hist.  hat.  vii.  57;  xxvi. 
3;  xxix.  30;  Wilkinson,  A)ic.  bk/yptians,  iii. 
390  394;  Hengstenberg,  D.  B'ucher  Moses  u. 
Aegypten.  pp.  70,  71  j  Sprengei,  Geschl.  d.  AUe 
IVelt.,  i.  6:i 

III  the  early  stage  of  medical  practice  atten- 
tion was  confined  among  all  nations  to  surgical 
aid  and  external  applications:  evendown  to  a 
comparatively  late  period  outward  nialaili<» 
ap)iear  to  have  been  the  chief  siibjects  of  medical 
treatment  among  the  Hebrews  (Isa.  i.  6;  E/ek. 
XXX.  21  ;  2  Kings  viii.  2'J  ;  ix.  15)  ;  and  although 
they  were  not  altogether  without  remedies  for  in- 
ternal or  even  mental  disorders  (2  Chron.  xvi. 
12;  1  Sam.  xvi.  Ifi),  they  seem  to  liave  made 
but  little  progress  in  this  branch  of  the  healing 
art.  The  employment  of  the  physician  was, 
howerer,  very  general  both  before  and  aftef  tin 
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«ile  (2  Chron.  xvi.  12;  Jer.  viii.  22;  Sirach 
ixxviii.  1  ;  Mdik  v.  2<J ;  couip.  Luke  iv.  23;  v. 
SI ;  viii.  43> 

The  meilicin<*8  most  in  use  were  salves,  par- 
ticulaily  lialms  Jer.  viii.  21;  xlvi.  11;  com'. 
Prospe  Aljiimis,  Med.  ^fiffijpt.,  p.  IIS),  plas- 
teis  or  jKJultices  (2  Kings  \x.  7;  couij).  Plin. 
xxiii.  t»3),  oil-l»jillis  (Jiise]ili.  De  lieU.  Jiid.  i. 
33,5;  ii.  21.  G;  T.Bab,  tit.  J!erac/iotk,  i.  2), 
mineral  b.itlis  (.loseiili.  Andq.  xvii.  <>  5  ;  Vita, 
16;  De  Bell.  JmI.  i.  33.  5;  ii.  21.  6;  ccmip. 
John  V.  2,  s'.j.),  river  liatliing  (2  Kinj,'S  v.  10). 
or  reineilies  Cur  internal  ci)tn|)laints,  some  nulion 
may  lie  iurmed  IVdin  the  Talinndica!  intiinatiuns 
of  things  lawful  an<l  inilawl'ul  to  lie  done  mi  the 
SaUtialh  day.  They  were  mostly  very  simple, 
Bucii  as  our  old   heilialists  would  have  been  dis- 

t)osed  to  reconiiiienil.  For  instance:  — '  It  is  iin- 
awl'til  to  eut  (jieek  hyssoj)  on  tlie  Sahhatli, 
because  it  is  not  food  lit  lor  liealtiiy  i)eoiile; 
lint  man  may  eat  wii<l  rosemary,  and  drink 
nyn  D12N  (••  Iduom  oC  the  Ileitis;'"  some  plant 
regarded  as  an  antidote  against  (lerniciiius  li- 
quids); a  man  may  eat  oC  any  kind  of  loud  as 
medicine,  and  drink  any  kind  of  Iterhage,  except 

water  of  D''?pT  dekulini  ({,  e.  "  water  of  trees," 
that  is,  from  a  spiing  hetweeu  two  trees,  tlie  liist 
draught  of  ivhicli  was  lielieved  to  promote  diges- 
tion, the  second  to  ite  laxative,  and  tlie  tliird  an 
emetic) ;  and  of  D"'^py  DID  cos  ikkarim  (a 
mucilage  or  ointment  of  pulverized  heihs  aint 
gum  in  wine),  as  these  are  only  remedies  for  the 
jaundice;  hut  a  man  may  drinii  the  water  of 
dekalim  for  thirst,  and  may  anoint  himself  with 
the  oil  ot  ikkarim,  hut  not  as  a  remedy.  He 
who  lias  tlie  toothaclve  mu»t  not  rinse  his  teeth 
with  vinegar,  liut  he  may  wash  fiiem  as  usual 
(i.  e.  <lip  soncethirig  in  vinegar,  and  ruli  them), 
and  if  he  gets  cured,  he  does  get  cuied.  He  who 
lias  pain*  in  iiis  loins  must  not  rnh  ihtm  with 
wine  or  vinegar;  he  may,  howe\er,  anoint  them 
with  any  kind  of  oil,  except  rose-oil.  Piinces 
may  anoint  (dress)  their  wounds  with  rose-oil,  as 
they  are  in  the  lialiit  of  anointing  themselves  on 
Otlier  ilays '  i  7'.  Hab.  tit.  Sabbath,  fot.  1 10  ;  comp. 
Liglitfoiit.  Hur,  Hebr.  in  Matt.  v.  26). 

Amulets  were  also  much  in  use  among  the 
Jews  ;  the  chaiacter  of  which  may  he  shown  from 
the  same  source  : — •  It  is  permitted  [even  on  the 
Sabhath]  to  go  out  with  the  egg  of  a  grassiuipper, 
or  the  tootii  of  a  fox,  or  the  nail  of  one  who  has 
Leeii  hanged,  as  medical  remedies  "  (  T.  Bah.  tit. 
Sabbath,  fwl.  4.  2).  Strict  persons,  however,  dis- 
eoiintenanced  such  practices  as  belonging  to  '  the 
ways  of  the  Aniorites."  Knchantments  were  also 
employed  liy  those  who  jtiol'essed  the  healing  art, 
esjiecially  in  diseases  of  the  mind;  and  thev  were 
much  in  the  haliit  of  kiying  their  hands  upon  the 
5>atient  (2  Kings  v.  11;  Joseph.  Autiif.  ii.  a). 

The  [lart  taken  liy  the  jiriest  in  the  judgment 
on  leprosy,  &c.,  has  led  to  an  iirpressiiti,  that  the 
medical  ait  was  in  the  ii.tids  of  the  Levitical 
body.  This  may  in  some  legree  he  true ;  not 
because  tliey  were  Levifes.  but  because  they,  more 
tlian  any  titlier  Hebrews,  had  leisiue,  and  some- 
times inclinatitin  for  learned  pursuits.  T lie  acts 
Tjrescriljed  for  the  piiest  by  the  law  do  not,  how- 
ever, of  themselves,  prove  anything  on  this  point, 
M  the  inspection  of  leprosy  belonged  rather  to 
Military  jiolice   ttia  to  medicine — although  it 
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was  certainly  necessary  that  the  inspecting  priest 
sliould  he  able  to  discriminate,  according  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  the  law,  the  diagnosis  of  the 
disease  plactd  under  his  cojitrol  (Lev.  xii.  13  { 
xiv.  15).  The  jiriests  themselves  were  apt  tc 
fake  colds,  &.C.,  from  being  obliged  to  ministei 
at  all  times  ol  the  year  with  naked  feet;  whence 
there  was  in  latter  limes  a  me«lical  insjiector 
attrfthed  to  the  temjjle  to  attend  to  their  coiiv- 
])laints  (Kail,  De  Murbis  Sacerdot.  V.  T. ;  Light- 
foot,  p.  781 -. 

Of  anatomical  knowle<lge  some  faint  traces 
may  Ije  discerned  in  such  passages  as  Job  ix.  S,  sq. 
It  does  nut  a]ipear  that  the  Hebrews  were  in  the 
hal)it  of  ojjening  dead  bodies  to  ascertain  the 
causes  of  death.  We  know  that  the  Kgy]jtlan« 
were  so,  and  their  jjractice  of  embalmment  must 
have  given  them  much  anatomical  knowledge 
(Wilkinson,  Anc.  luj>/pt.  iii.  35)2).  But  to  the 
acquisition  of  such  knowledge  there  were  great 
obstacles  among  a  jieople  to  whom  simple  con- 
tact* with  a  corpse  conveyed  pollution.  Kesides 
the  authorities  cited,  see  F.  hoiner.  Dissert,  de 
Statii  Mcdicinee  ap.  Vett,  libr.,  1755;  Spiengel, 
De  Medicina  Ebreeor.,  17S9;  Mead,  3Jedeca 
Sacra,  175.)  ;  Schmidt,  Bibl.  Medic;  Norlierg, 
De  Medicina  Arabuni,  in  O/ntsc.  Acad,  iii,  JO't, 
sq. ;  see  also  Diskasks  ok  the  Jkws,  and  the 
names  of  diseases  in  the  jiresent  woik. 

Pl-BESETH  (npn  ""S  ;  Sept.  Boii/Sofl-Tos),  a 
ci'y  of  Fgypt,  named  with  several  others  in  Kxek. 
xxx.  17.  According  to  tiie  S'e|ituagint,  which  is 
followed  liy  the  N'ulgate,  it  is  the  same  with  I5<i- 
bastus,  which  was  the  principal  tmvn  of  the  Nomos 
liubastites  (Plin.  //,iY.  Aat.  v.  9;  Ptol.  iv.  5). 
Huhastus  itself  is  evidently  a  corniptionof  Pi-bast, 
Pi  being  the  I'^gyplian  article;  anil  Pi-hesetli 
seems  also  to  be  manifestly  no  otlier  than  a  coiiiipt 
re.iding  of  the  same  Egyptian  name  (VVilkinsoira 
Modern  Egypt,  i.  427).  That  name  was  derived 
fiom  the  goddess  Bnbastis  (Cojit.  Pasclit),  whom. 
t!ie  Gieeks  identified  witn  their  Aitemis.  A  great 
festive  pilgrimage  wasyeaily  made  lo  her  lem]ilt. 
in  this  place  by  great  numbers  ol  people  (Ileiod. 
ii.  5-9).  Bubastus  is  described  with  unusual  mi- 
nuteness by  Herodotus  (ii.  l.>7,  138);  and  Wil- 
kinson assures  us  that  the  outlines  of  his  account 
may  still  be  verified.  The  <;ity  was  taken  by 
the  Persians,  who  destriiyed  the  wals  (Diud.  Sic. 
xvi.  51);  hut  it  was  still  a  [ilace  of  some  con- 
siileiation  uniler  the  Romans  It  was  near  Bu- 
bastus that  the  canal  leading  to  Arsinoe  ;Siie«) 
opened  to  the  Nile  (Herod,  ii.  lo8);  and  although 
the  mouth  was  aftei  wauls  often  changed  and  takeu 
more  southward,  it  has  now  returned  to  its  (list 
.ocalitv,  as  the  present  canal  of  Tel-el  Wadee 
commences  in  the  vicinity  of  Tel  Basta.  This  Tel 
Basfa.  which  iindoidiledly  represents  Btihastns, 
is  in  N.  lat.  30°  ;*G';  E.  long.  3l-  33.  Thcite 
is  occupied  by  mounds  of  gieat  extent,  which 
consist  of  the  crude  111 ick  hou:^es  of  the  town,  with 
the  usual  heaps  of  broken  pottery.  The  trni]  le, 
of  which  Heroilofii.s  states  that,  although  otliers  in 
Egypt  were  larger  and  more  niagndicent,  none 
were  niore  beautiful,  is  tntiiely  ilestroved  ;  but 
the  remaining  stones,  being  of  the  finest  red  gra» 
niie,  confirm  the  bisfoiian  s  testimony  (Wilkingon^ 
Modern  Egypt  i.  31)0,  427-429;  Kilter,  Erd- 
kuiide,  i.  S25). 

PIGEON.     [Dovb;  TubtlbDots.} 
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PI-I»AHIROTH  (nTnn  ••a),  a  place  near 
thenoitlieiii  cml  i>i' tiieGiilf  of  St\ez,  eas-t  of  Baal- 
ae])lu)l^  (K\()<l.  xiv.  %  &.;  Num.  xxxiir.  7).  Tlie 
Hetirew  sij;ijHic.itt()ti  of  the  woids  wciiiUl  be  Mjni- 
.vaTeiit  ti>  'iTHiulli  of  rlie  caverns  ;.'  Inrt  it  isiloiil't- 
less  an  J^i^vjiiian  name.  aii*l  as  sucli  wiMild  sri^rufy 
a  '  ])lact'  wliere  grass  or  seil;^e  git)ws."  Jal^lonsk y, 
Opuse.  i.  -1 47;  ii.  159,  comp.  Gesei».  Thesaur. 
I,  V.  [E.soi>us] 

PILATE.  PONTIUS,  was  tlie  sixtli  Raman 
Prociiiator  ()!'  Futliea  (  Matt,  xxvii.  "2;  Mark  xv.  1  ; 
F-uke  iii.  1  ;  .loLfl  xviii.-xix.),  antler  whom  our 
Lord  tanuflit.  snHe  eil,  and  died  (  Acts  iii.  13  ;  iv. 
27;  xiii.  2S  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  13;  Tacit.  Annul,  xv. 
41).  Tiie  testimony  ol"  Tacitu-i  on  this  point  is 
110  less  clear  tlian  it  is  important;  tor  it  Hxes  be- 
yond a  donhf  llie  time  when  tlie  lonndations  of 
onr  religion  were  laid.  Tlie  words  oC  the  great 
historian  aie:  A'lctor  noniiiiis  ejus  Cliristns, 'I'i- 
herio  im|)eiitanle,  ])er  Piociiratorein  Poiiiium  Pi- 
latuni  snpjiiicio  all'ectns  est. — •  The  autlior  of  that 
name  (Ciiristhm)  or  sect  w,is  Christ,  who  was  ca- 
jjitally  piinLslied  in  tlie  leign  ot"  Tinerius  hy  Pon- 
liu5  Pilile  ' 

Pilate  was  the  succe.ssor  of  V'alerius  Gratns, 
and  governed  Judaea,  as  we  have  seen,  in  tlie 
reign  of  Tinerius.  He  luld  his  office  for  a  jieriod 
often  years.  The  agreeiient  on  this  point  between 
Ihe  accounts  in  the  Ne.v  TestainPiit  and  tlio,se 
Bnpj)lied  by  .losephm,  is  entire  and  sati.sfactiiry. 
It  has  been  exhibited  in  (ietail  liy  the  learned,  ac- 
curate, !uid  candid  L.udner  (vol.  i.  15U-3S9, 
Lond.  1S?,7). 

Pilates  conduct  in  his  office  was  in  many  re- 
spects hljlily  culpalile.  Jo-ieplius  has  recorded 
two  instances  in  which  Pilate  acted  very  tyran- 
nically (^Antiq.  xviii.3.  1  ;  coinp.  De  Bell.  Jiid.  ii. 
9.  2,  s(|  )  in  regard  to  the  Jews.  •  But  now  Pilate, 
the  Procurator  of  Jiida;a,  removed  the  army  from 
Casarea  to  Jerusalem,  to  take  their  winter  quarters 
tlieie.  ill  order  to  abolish  the  Jewish  laws.  So  he 
introduced  Csesar  s  elH^ies,  wliich  weie  upiiii  tlie 
ensigns,  anil  lironglit  (hem  into  the  city  ;  wlieieas 
onr  l.iw  forbids  us  the  very  making  of  images; 
on  which  account  the  i'ormer  procurators  were 
wont  to  make  their  entry  into  tJie  city  with  such 
ensigns  as  had  not  those  ornaments.  Pilate  was 
the  liisl  who  brought  those  images  to  Jerusalem, 
anil  set  lliein  up  there  :  which  wis  done  without 
the  kiiov]ed.;e  of  the  people,  liecaiise  it  was  done 
ill  the  night-time;  but,  as  soon  as  ihey  knew  if, 
they  came  in  mullilndes  to  Caesarea,  and  inter- 
ceded with  Pilate  many  days,  that  he  would  re- 
move the  images;  and  when  he  would  not  grant 
their  recpipsts,  liecanse  this  would  tend  to  the  in- 
jury of  Caesar,  while  they  yet  persevered  in  their 
reip  est.  on  ihe  sixth  day  he  ordered  liis  soldiers  to 
have  their  weap.iiis  privately,  while  he  came  and 
sat  upon  his  judgment-seat  ;  which  seat  was  so 
prepared  in  the  open  [ilace  of  the  city,  tliat  it  con- 
cealed the  army  that  lay  ready  to  o])prr8s  them  : 
ind,  when  tb.-  Jews  petitioned  liim  again,  he  gave 
a  signal  to  the  soldiers  to  encompass  them  round, 
and  tiireatened  that  their  punishment  should  be 
ni»  less  than  immediate  death,  unless  they  would 
ieave  oil' distiirl)ing  him,  and  go  their  ways  home. 
But  they  fiircw  themselves  on  the  ground,  and 
laid  their  necks  baie,  and  said  they  v/ould  take 
their  death  very  willingly,  rather  than  the  wisdom 
ti  thtir  laws  nhuu Id  be  transgressed ;  upon  which 
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Pilate  was  deejily  affected  with  their  resrilution 
to  keei)  iheir  laws  inviolable,  and  presently  com- 
manded! the  images  to  be  carried  back  from  Je> 
rusiileni  to  Ca"sarea.' 

'  But  Pilate  undeiioiik  to  bring  a  CMrrent  of 
water  to  Jerusalem,  and  did  it  with  the  sacree 
money,  and  deriveil  the  origin  of  the  stream  from 
a  distance  of  2o0  furlongs.  However,  the  Jewg 
werir  not  please.l  with  what  had  been  done  about 
this  water  ;  and  many  ten  thousands  of  the  ))eople 
got  together,  and  niiide  a  clainoni;  against.  !iim, 
and  insisted  thai  he  should  leave  off  that  design. 
Some  of  them  also  used  reproaches,  and  ahuseii 
the  man.  as  crovvds  of  sucli  jie.iple  u.snally  do. 
So  he  habited  a  ^reat  number  of  his  soldiers  in 
their  liabit,  who  carried  daggers  under  »iieir  gar- 
ments, and  sent  them  to  a  )>la<e  where  they  might 
surround  them.  He  bid  the  Jews  himself  go 
away  ;  but  tiiey  l)oldly  casting  reiiioaches  upon 
him,  he  gave  the  soldiers  that  sign.il  which  had 
been  beforehand  agre^  il  on,  who  l.iid  uixni  them 
much  greater  blows  tlia'n  Pilate  bad  connnanded 
tlieni,  and  ei)ual1y  punished  those  that  were  tu- 
multuous and  those  that  weie  not  ;  nor  did  they 
spare  them  in  tiie  least  ;  and  since  the  ])eopie 
were  nnaimed,  and  were  caught  iiy  men  prepared 
for  what  they  were  aiioiit,  there  weie  a  gieat  num- 
ber of  them  slain  by  this  means,  and  others  of 
them  ran  awav  wounded.  And  thus  an  end  was 
put  to  this  seilitiiiii.' 

•  \^'e  have,'  says  Lardner,  'another  attemiit  of 
Pilate's  of  the  same  natiiie,  menlinned  m  the 
letter  which  Agrij  pa  the  Elder  sent  to  Caligula, 
as  this  letter  is  given  us  l)y  Piiilo.  In  some 
jiarticnlars  it  has  a  gre.it  resemblance  with  the  story 
Josephns  has  tolil  of  Pilates  bringing  the  en- 
signs into  Jeru.salem.  and  in  others  it  is  very  dif- 
ferent from  it;  which  h.is  given  occasion  to  some 
learned  men  to  siipjiose  that  Pliilo  has  been  mis- 
taken. For  my  own  jiart,  as  I  make  no  doubt 
but  .losejihiis's  account  of  the  ensigns  is  true,  so 
I  think  that  Pliilo  may  also  lie  relied  on  for  the 
truth  of  a  fact  he  has  menlioiied,  as  hapjiening  in 
his  own  lime  in  Judaea,  and,  coiiseijnentl)',  I 
judge  them  to  be  two  dilleienl  l.icts." 

.Agrijipa,  reckoning  up  to  (Jalignla  the  several 
favours  conferred  on  the  Jews  by  the  Imperial 
family,  says:  '  Pilate  was  procurator  of  Judasa. 
Ke.  not  so  miicii  out  of  lespect  to  Tiberius  as  a 
malicious  intention  to  vex  iie  people.  de*licates 
gilt  shields,  and  places  them  in  Ilerod's  palace 
within  the  holy  city.  There  was  no  tigioe  upon 
them,  nor  aiiv  thing  else  which  is  liiibidilen,  ex- 
cept an  inscri|)tioii,  wliich  expre.ssed  these  two 
things — the  name  of  tlie  person  who  deiiicattd 
them,  and  of  liim  to  whom  they  were  dedicated. 
AV  lien  Ihe  people  ))eiceived  what  hiid  been  done, 
tliey  desiied  that  this  iiniovatioii  of  the  shieldj 
might  be  rtctilied;  that  their  ancient  customs, 
which  had  been  preserved  ihroiigli  si>  many  ages, 
and  had  hitheito  iieen  nnlouched  by  kings  and 
emperors,  might  not  now  lie  violated.  He  re- 
fused their  demands  with  roughne,s.s.  such  was  hit 
temper,  herce  and  unlractable.  They  then  cried 
out.  Do  not  yon  raise  a  sedition  yoinsell  ;  do  not 
you  disturb  the  peace  by  yoiu'  illegal  practices. 
It  is  not  Tlberius's  j)leasure  that  any  of  our  lawi 
should  be  broken  in  upon.  If  you  ha»e  received 
any  edict,  or  letter  from  the  emperor  to  this  pur- 
po.se,  produce  it,  that  we  may  leave  you,  and  d««  . 
pute  an  embassy  tu  him,   and  entreat  him  to  n^ 
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role  his  -"nlers.  This  put  him  out  of  all  temper ; 
for  he  wid  afraid  th.it  it'  tliev  slioiilJ  semi  an  em- 
bassy, fliey  miiflit  tliscover  tlie  many  mal-adini- 
nistiulioiis  of  liis  ffcueinmeiit,  iiis  extortions,  his 
unjust  decrees,  Ills  iiiiiumai:  cruelties.  This  re- 
duced liiin  to  llie  utmost  j)ei]ilexity.  On  tlie  one 
hand  lie  was  afraid  to  lemove  tilings  tiiat  had 
been  once  (le<licate<i,  and  was  also  unwilling  to 
do  a  favour  to  men  that  were  his  suhjects  ;  and, 
on  'he  other  hand,  lie  knew  very  well  the  inllexiljle 
•eferiry  of  Tilieiius.  Tlie  cintl  lueii  of  tlie  na- 
tioii  oliserving  (iiis,  and  peiceiving  tiiat  he  re- 
pented of  what  lie  had  dune,  thougli  he  endea- 
voured ro  conceal  it,  wrote  a  most  liumhie  antl 
8ulimissive  letter  to  Tilierius.  It  is  needless  to 
gay  how  he  was  priivuked  vvlien  he  i^ead  itie  ac- 
count of  Pilate's  speeches  and  thieatenings  the 
event  sliowing  it  sulKciently.  For  he  soon  sent  a 
letter  to  Pilate,  ie]irimaiiding  him  for  so  audacious 
a  pidceeding ;  requiiing,  also,  that  tlie  shields 
•liould  lie  removed.  And,  accordinglv,  they  were 
carried  fro'n  the  metropolis  to  CiPsarea.  hy  the  sea- 
side, calleti  Seliaste.  iVom  vour  great  grandfather, 
(hat  they  might  l»e  placed  in  the  temple  there  con- 
secrated to  him,  and  there  tliey  were  rep.isiied,' 

To  the  Samaritans,  also,  Pilate  conducted  him- 
self unjustly  and  cruelly.  Ilis  own  misconduct 
letl  the  Samaritans  to  take  a  step  which  in  itself 
does  not  ap]ie;vr  seditimis  or  revolutionary,  when 
Pilate  seized  the  oppoitonity  to  slay  many  of  the 
people,  not  only  in  the  fight  which  ensued,  hut 
also  in  cold  hlooJ  aftei  they  li.id  given  themselves 
up.  'But  when  this  tumult  was  apj>eased.  tlie 
Samaritan  Senate  sent  an  eml)a>sy  to  Vitellin.s, 
now  President  of  SyriiU,  and  accu-ed  Pilate  <if  the 
murder  of  those  who  had  lieen  slaiii.  So  \  itellius 
sent  Marcellus,  a  fVit-nd  of  his,  to  take  care  of  the 
alVairs  of  Judaea,  and  ordered  Pilate  to  go  to 
Rome  to  ai'swer  Itef.ire  tiie emperor  to  tlie  accusa- 
tions of  the  .lews.  Pilate,  when  he  Irid  tarried 
ten  yeajs  in  .Iinlaea,  made  haste  to  Rome,  and 
tliis  in  oljedience  to  tlieorilers  of  Vifellius,  wliich 
he  durst  not  contradict  ;  hat  hefore  he  could  get 
to  Rome,  Tilierius  was  dead  '  (.h)se])h.  Atitiq. 
xviii.  4.  2).  This  leminal  took  place  hefore  the 
Passover,  in  a.d.  36,  pmhahly  ahout  Sepiemher 
or  Octoher,  a.d  .3  J  ;  Pilate  must,  therffore,  as 
he  s|tent  ten  years  in  Jiidaa,  have  entered  uii 
his  government  ahout  Ooloher,  a.d.  25.  or  at  least 
hefore  the  Pa-;sover,  a.d.  26.  in  the  twelfdi  year  of 
Tilierius's  snle  euipire  (Compare  Lardiier,  i. 
391.  sq.;  Winer,  Ueal-worterb.). 

To  he  put  out  of  hi^i  government  hy  Vitellius, 
on  the  com|ihiints  of  the  people  of  his  province, 
must  have  hcen  a  very  grievous  mortification  to 
Pilate;  and  though  the  emperor  was  dead  hefore 
lie  reached  Rome,  he  di<l  not  long  enjuy  such  im- 
punity as  guilt  permits  ;  fur,  as  Ensehiiis  (^Chron. 
p.  7S)  stales,  he  shortly  afterwards  made  aivay 
with  liimseU  out  of  vexation  for  his  many  mis- 
fortunes (iroiKiAouy  Tnpnrfawv  av/xipoijais). 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  in  re- 
gard to  th*;  ex]iosilion  of  the  New  Testament,  to 
define  accurately  what  relation  the  Jews  stood  in 
during  the  ministiy  of  Christ  in  jiarticular  tn  their 
Roman  masters.  L.ll■dn^•r  has  discussed  the  ques- 
tion with  a  learning  and  ahilify  which  have  ex- 
hausted the  suijcct,  and  he  concliiiles  th  it  the 
Jews,  while  they  retained  for  the  most  part  their 
lavrs  and  customs,  both  civil  and  religious,  un- 
W)uched,  did  iiot    osaess  the  power  of  Hie  and 
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death,  which  was  in  t/ie  hands  of  toe  Homazi 
Ciovi^rnor,  and  was  specifically  hehl  by  Pilate. 
Pil.ite.  indeed,  hoie  the  title  of  Procurator,  and 
the  Procurator,  as  being  a  fiscal  ofticer,  hail  not 
geneiiilly  the  ]xiwer  of  life  and  death.  But,' 
says  Lar(lnev(i.  comp.  pp.  R3-164),  •pilate. though 
he  had  tlie  title  of  Procurator,  had  the  power  of  a 
President.  Tiic  Evangelists  usually  give  Pilate, 
Felix,  and  Festus,  the  title  ofCiovernor,  a  general 
word,  and  very  proper,  according  l«>  the  visage  of 
the  liest  writers,  and  of  .lo^phns  m  ^jaiticular.  in 
many  places.'  According  to  the  Kiangelists,  tJie 
Jewish  council  iiaving,  as  thev  pietended,  con- 
victed Jesus  of  blasphemy,  and  jiidgetl  him  guilty 
of  de.itii,  leii  him  awaj'  to  Pilate,  ;in<i  .seem  to 
have  exjiected  that  he  sltould  coidirm  their  sen- 
tence, au<l  sign  an  order  tiiat  .Fesus  sluxihl  be  pu- 
nished accordingly.  Indeed,  the  accounts  lonnd 
in  tlie  Gospels  and  in  otiier  authorities,  touciiing 
the  civil  condition  o''  the  Jews  at  lliis  time,  are  hi 
strict  agreement.  We  pr(K;eeil  to  mention  u«- 
otlier  instance  of  accordance,  wliich  is  still  more 
foicible,  as  being  on  a  very  minute  |)oiiit. 

From  Matt,  xxvii.  19.  it  appiears  that  Pilat*' 
had  his  wife  (named  proiiably  Pi<icla,  or  Claudia 
Procula)  with  him.  .\  partial  knoulwlge  of  Ro- 
man history  minht  lead  the  leader  to  <piesiioii  the 
historic  creiiibility  of  Matthew  in  tiiis  [liirticuiar. 
In  the  earlier  jieriixls.  and,  indeed,  so  h  ug  as  the 
Commonwealth  subsisted,  it  was  very  iimisual  fol 
the  governors  of  pmviiices  to  take  their  wives  witii 
them  (Senec.  De  Confrov.  2-i),  and  in  the  strict 
regulations  which  Aug-istus  inlriKiuce<l  he  did  iiot 
allow  the  favour,  except  in]ieciiliar  and  s]fcified 
circumstances  (Sueton.  Att{j.  21).  Ihe  practice, 
however,  gr^w  to  be  more  and  moie  prevalent, 
and  was  (savs  Winer,  Ueal-tcort.  in  'Piiale') 
customary  in  Pilates  time.  It  is  evident  fn  ni 
Tacitus,  that  at  the  time  of  thed'-ath  of  Augustus, 
Gerinaniciis  had  liis  wife  Agrippina  with  liitn  ut 
Germany  {Annal.  i.  ■^0.  41  :  comp.  iii  SiJ-.O!'; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  10.  1  ;  Ul|iiaTi,  iv.  2).  In- 
deed, in  tiie  l;eglnning  of  the  reign  of  Tilieiius, 
Germanicus  took  ins  wife  with  him  into  (he  Kast. 
Piso,  the  Piefect  of  Sysia,  took  his  wife  also  along 
with  him  at  the  same  time  (Tacit.  Atoini.  ii.  i)<, 
5-i).  •  But,'  says  Lardner(  i.  1.32),  'tioihing  can 
render  tliis  (the  piaclice  in  question)  moie  aji- 
]>aient  than  a  motion  made  in  I  he  Uoman  Senate 
iiy  Severn-;  Ca-sina,  in  tiit*  iointh  consulship  ol 
Tiberius,  and  second  of  Drusiis  Ca;sar  ;^.^.d.  21). 
that  no  magistrate  to  whom  any  pKiviiice  was  as- 
signed, should  be  accompanied  by  his  wile,  ex- 
cept the  Senate's  rtjecting  it,  and  that  with  .some 
indignation'  (Tacit.  Annal  iii  33,  S'l).  The  (act 
mriitioned  incidenlallv.  or  tathei  implied,  in  Mat- 
thew, being  thus  confirmed  by  full  and  uiKpies- 
tionable  evidence,  cannot  fail  to  seive  as  a  cor- 
roboration of  the  evangelical  history. 

Owing  to  the  atrocity  of  the  li^^A  in  wh'cli 
Pilate  took  a  piincipal  jiait,  and  to  the  wounded 
feelings  of  piety  with  which  tliat  i\eeA  has  been 
naturally  regauled  by  Christians,  a  very  tlaik  idea 
has  been  formed  of  the  cluirai  ter  of  this  Itoinau 
governor  That  character  was  undoubtedly  baii , 
but  moral  depravity  basils  degrees,  and  the  cause 
of  feligioii  is  too  sacred  to  admit  any  spurious  aid 
from  exaggeiation.  It  is  therefore  desiiable  tc 
foim  a  just  conception  of  the  character  of  Pilate, 
and  to  learn  specilicallv  what  were  the  vic«s 
under  which   he  laboured.     For  this  jiurpo»e  • 
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Wief  outline  nC  tlie  evun^eluMl  accaiiiit  seems 
neceiSHiy.  T  le  n.iirativfs  on  wliicli  tlie  follovv- 
injj;  stateiiieut  is  1i)iiii(leil  luay  be  I'ouinl  in  Jiiliii 
xviii.,  xix.  ;  Matt.,  xxvii.;  Mark  xv.  ;  Luiie 
xxiii. 

Jesus  luiviiig  been  S>cfr,iye(l,  apjjrclieixleil.  and 
fomnl  fi'i'^fy  <"'  Ijlasiilinny  l>y  the  Jewisli  Saii- 
:»e<lririi,  is  ilelivcieil  to  Pihife  in  order  to  iin(lerj;o 
fl)e  piuiioliinent  ot'ileatti.  according  to  the  laiV  in 
that  case  jirovided.  Tiiis  tradition  of  Jesus  fo 
Pilale  was  rendered  necessary  l)y  flic  fact  that  the 
Jews  did  not  at  that  lime  pas.sess  on  llieir  own 
authority  tlie  power  ol'  lil'e  and  deaili.  Pilate 
wjuld  notliavelie  n  ii^norant  i;f  .lesns  and  his  pre- 
tensions. He  might,  liad  i)e  choicn,  iiave  inirne- 
riiately  ordtre<i  Jesus  to  be  executed.  Cor  lie  had 
been  tried  and  condeinneil  to  death  hy  the  laws 
«f  tlie  land;  but  he  had  an  alternative.  As  the 
execution  ol"  the  laws,  in  the  case  at  least  ol' ca- 
pital jinnishuients,  was  in  the  liaiids  of  the  Roman 
Pri)CMrator,  so  without  any  viijlent  strainin^.^ 
mit^ht  Ins  trilmnal  be  converted  ink)  a  coint  of 
apiieal  in  tlie  last  instance.  At  any  rate,  lemon- 
Btrance  a^'ainst  an  unjust  verdict  was  easy  and 
pro])er  on  the  p  irt  of  a  hijih  ollKcer,  who,  as  having 
to  indict  the  |)iniishn)enf,  was  in  a  nieasuie  re- 
BpoiJsible  for  its  character,  .^nd  lemonstiance 
might  easily  lead  to  a  revision  of  tlie  grounds  on 
winch  the  verdict  had  been  given,  and  tinis  a 
cause  might  virtually  be  brought,  de  novo,  before 
the  Procurator  ;  tiiistook  jilace  in  the  case  of  our 
Lont.  Pilate  gave  Imn  the  benefit  of  a  new 
trial,  and  pronounced  him  innocent. 

Thi»  review  of  the  ca.*e  was  the  alternative  that 
Tay  before  Pilale,  the  ado  tion  of  which  speaks 
yndoubledly  in  his  favour,  and  inay  justify  ns  in 
tjeclaring  that  his  guilt  was  not  of  the  deepest  dye. 

That  ftiec.onduct  of  Pilate  was,  however,  highly 
criminal  cannot  be  denied.  Hut  his  guilt  was 
light  in  comparison  of  the  criminal  depravity 
of  the  Jews,  especially  the  priests.  His  was 
the  guilt  oi'  weakness  and  fear,  theirs  the  guilt  of 
settled  and  itelil>eiate  malice.  His  state  of  mind 
))rom|>ted  liiin  to  attempt  the  re. ease  of  an  ac- 
cused ))prs()n  in  op])osition  to  the  clamours  of  a 
misguided  moli;  theirs  urged  them  to  compass 
the  ruin  of  an  accjoitted  person  l>y  instigating  the 
jiopulace,  caluininating  the  prisoner,  and  terrify- 
ing the  judge.  If  Pilate  yielded  against  his 
judgment  under  the  fear  of  personal  danger,  and 
8.)  took  ]iait  in  an  act  of  unpaialleled  injustice,  the 
priests  anil  their  ready  tools  originated  the  false 
.Hccusalion,  sustained  if  by  subornation  of  ])ei- 
jury,  and  when  it  was  declared  invalid,  enforced 
:lieir  own  unfoinided  sentence  by  a()[)earmg  to 
the  lowest  passions.  Pilate,  it  is  clear,  was  ut- 
terly destilute  of -jii  inclple.  He  was  willing,  in- 
deed, lo  do  right,  if  he  could  do  right  without 
})ersoiial  disailvantage  Of  gratuitous  wickedness 
lie  was  perhaps  incapable,  cerlalnly  in  the  con- 
demnation of  Jesus  he  has  the  merit  of  being  for 
a  time  on  the  side  of  Innocence.  Ikit  he  yielded 
U)  violence,  and  so  committed  an  awful  ciime. 
In  his  hands  was  the  life  of  the  jirisoner.  Con- 
vinced of  his  innocence  he  onglit  to  have  set  him 
at  liberty,  thus  doing  right  regardless  of  conse- 
quences. Hut  this  is  an  act  of  high  virtue  which 
we  hardly  recjnire  at  ihe  hands  of  a  Roman 
governor  of  Judaja;  and  though  Pilate  must 
bMtf  the  reproach  of  acting  contrary  to  his  own 
acciartd  couvictioiis,  yet  he  may  c(^ually  claim 
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some  credit  for  iheajipareutly  sincere  effortj  wbiek 
he  made  in  order  fo  defeat  the  malice  of  the  Jew!       , 
and  procure  the  liberation  of  Jesus. 

If  now  we  wish  to  form  a  judgment  of  Piiate'i 
cliaracter,  we  easily  see  that  he  was  one  of  that  large 
class  of  men  who  aspire  to  public  oflices,  not  from  ' 
a  jiuie  and  lofty  desire  of  betietiflng  the  ])iiblie 
and  advancing  the  good  of  the  world,  but  from 
sellish  and  peisonal  cojisiderations,  from  a  l«iv« 
of  distinction,  from  a  lo\  e  of  jiower,  from  a  love 
of  self-indiilgeme;  being  destitute  of  any  fixed 
principles,  and  having  no  aim  l>nt  ottice  anil  in- 
iluence,  they  act  right  oidy  by  chance  and  when 
convenient,  and  are  wliollv  incapable  ot  pmsuirig 
a  colisisteiU  course,  or  of  acting  with  tiimness  and 
self-d  nial  in  cases  in  which  llie  preservation  of 
integrity  requires  the  exercise  of  these  (jiiati ties. 
Pilale  was  obviously  a  man  of  weak,  and  there 
fore,  with  his  tein])tal ions,  of  corru;>t  character. 
Tlie  view  given  in  the  Apostolical  ('oust it ut long 
(v.  14),  where  uiimanlitiess  (acaiiBpia)  is  ascribed 
fo  him,  we  take  to  be  correct.  This  want  of 
sfiengtli  will  readily  account  for  his  filling  lo  . 
rescue  Jesus  from  the  rage  of  his  e'.iemies,  and  also  ' 
for  the  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelly  whicli  he  ))rac- 
tised  in  his  government — acts  which,  considered 
in  themsplves,  wear  a  deejier  dye  than  does  tlie 
conduct  which  he  observeit  in  suriendering  Jesiu 
to  the  malice  of  the  Jews.  And  this  same  weak- 
ness may  serve  to  explain  to  the  reader  how  much 
inllnence  would  be  exerted  on  this  unjust  judge, 
not  only  by  tiie  sttrn  bigotry  and  persecuting 
wrath  of  the  Jewish  jniesfhood,  but  s]>ecially  by 
the  not  concealed  inlimations  wtiich  they  threw 
out  against  Pilate,  that,  if  he  liUraled  Jesus,  he 
was  no  fiienl  of  Tiberius,  and  inu:.t  expect  to 
have  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  at  Rome. 
And  that  this  was  no  idle  threat,  nothing  beyond 
the  limits  of  iirobability,  Pilate's  snl).sequent 
deposition  by  Vitellius  shows  very  pOainly  ;  nor 
could  the  .jirocurator  have  been  ignoiaut  either  of 
the  stern  determination  of  the  Jewish  character, 
or  of  tlie  oHence  he  had  l)y  his  acis  given  to  the' 
heads  of  the  nation,  or  of  the  insecuiity,  at  that 
very  hour,  when  ihe  contest  between  him  and  the 
priests  wiis  ]iroceeding  regartllng  the  innocent 
victim  whom  they  lusted  to  de-troy,  of  his  own 
p)sition  in  the  otlice  which  he  held,  and  which, 
of  coiu.se,  he  desired  to  retain.  On  the  whole, 
then,  viewing  the  entire  conduct  ol  Pilale,  lii» 
jirevious  iniquities  as  well  as  his  bearing  on  the 
condemnation  of  Jesus — viewing  his  own  actual 
])osition  and  the  malignity  of  the  Jews,  we  cannot, 
we  confess,  ghe  our  vole  wilh  those  win)  have 
passed  the  severest  condemnation  on  tills  weak 
and  gii'lty  governor. 

That  Pilale  made  an  official  repoit  toTiberius 
of  the  condemnation  and  ]iunishment  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  likely  in  itself;  and  becomes  the  more 
likely,  if  the  view  we  liave  given  of  Pilate's  cha- 
racter is  substantially  correct,  for  then  the  go- 
vernor did  not  regard  the  case  of  Jesus  as  an 
ordinary,  and  therefore  inconsideiable  one,  but 
must  have  felt  its  imijortance  alike  in  Connection 
wilh  the  administration  of  justice,  llie  civil  and 
religious  character  of  the  Jews,  and  therefore  with 
the  tenure  of  the  Roman  p.ower.  The  voice  of 
antiquity  inliinates  that  Pilate  did  make  such  a 
report ;  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr  are  :  '  That 
diese  things  were  so  done  you  may  kii-iw  frim  th« 
Acts  made  in  the  time  of  Pontius  Pirate  '  {ApoL 
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t75".  A  similar  passage  is  finiiid  a  little  further 
OT  ill  tlie  same  wnik.  Now,  when  it  is  considered 
that  Juitiirs  Ap'iUir/y  was  a  set  defence  orCliiis- 
tiatiity,  ill  die  sliape  oC  an  appeal  to  tiie  lieatlieii 
world  .Ivi^iiij^li  the  j^ertioiis  of  its  liifjiiest  func- 
»'y«i:ie3,  it  must  seem  very  unlikely  tliat  tlie 
wor.ls  would  iiave  been  used  liad  no  such  docu- 
T.ents  existed  ;  and  nearly  as  improbaLile  tjjat 
tiiose  Acts  would  have  been  lefened  to  had  they 
not  i)een  genuine.  Terlulliiin  also  u~es  lany;uage 
e'lually  decisive  {Apol.  v.  21)  Eusebius  gives  a 
still  fuller  account  (Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  2).  Tljese 
important  passages  may  be  found  in  Laidner  (vi. 
606,  seq.).  See  also  Ord's  Acta  Pilati.  or  Pi- 
late's lepoit  (vii.  4),  long  circulated  in  the  eaily 
cliiucli,  being  received  witiiout  a  suspicion 
(Ciirysost.  Horn.  viii.  in  Pasch. ;  Epiphan.  Hwr. 
1.  1  ;  Euseb,  i.  9  and  11  ;  9,  0,  and  7).  There  can 
be  little  doubt  tiial  tlie  doctunents  were  genuine 
(H*ticke,  Opiisc.  Acad.  p.  201,  sq.).  Such  is  tlie 
opinion  of  Wilier  (Ueal-icoiterb.).  Lardner,  who 
lias  fully  discussed  tlie  siiliject,  decides  that  '  it 
must  be  alhiweil  by  all  lliat  Pontius  PiUile  com- 
posed some  ineinolrs  coiiceining  our  Saviour,  and 
sent  them  to  the  emperor  '  (vi.  (i  10).  Winer  adds, 
'What  we  now  have  iiiGnek  under  this  title 
{Pilate's  Report),  see  Fabricii  Apocr.  i.  237,  239  ; 
iii.  '150,  as  well  as  the  two  letters  of  Pilate  to 
Tilierius,  aie  fabrications  of"  a  later  age.  So 
7>ardner  :  '  The  Acts  of  Pontius  Pilate,  and  his 
letter  to  Tibeiius.  which  we  now  have,  aie  not 
genuine,  liut  manifestly  spurious."  We  have  not 
space  here  to  review  tlie  arguments  whicli  have 
been  adduced  in  favour  of  and  against  these  docu- 
ments ;  but  we  must  add  that  we  attach  sonie 
im])ortanc<!  to  then,  thinking  it  by  no  means 
unlikely  that,  if  they  are  liibrications.  they  are 
fabricated  in  some  keeping  with  the  genuine 
jieces,  which  were  in  some  way  lost,  and  the 
.08S  of  which  the  conqioseis  of  our  actual  pieces 
louglit  as  well  as  they  could  to  rejiiiir.  If  this 
view  can  be  sust.iined,  then  the  documfiits  we 
have  may  ser\e  to  help  us  in  the  u^e  of  cbscretimi 
to  the  substance  of  the  original  Acts.  At  all 
events,  it  seems  certain  that  an  official  report 
was  made  by  Pilate;  and  thus  we  gain  another 
proof  that  '  these  things  were  not  done  in  a 
corner."  Those  who  wi>h  to  enter  into  this  sub- 
ject sliould  first  consult  Lardner  (tU  supra),  and 
the  valuable  ivfeiences  he  gives.  See  also  J.  G. 
Altman,  De  Epist.  Pil.  ad  Tiber.  Bern.  1755; 
Van  Dale,  De  Orac.  p.  609,  sq.  ;  Schmidt, 
Eink'ituntj  ins  N.  T.,  ii.  219,  sq.  Of  especial 
value  is  Hermansson,  De  l^ntio  Pi/at.,  Ujisal, 
1624  ;  also  Hurger,  De  Puiitio  Ptlat..  Misen.  1  782. 
On  the  general  suliject  of  this  article,  the  leader 
may  refer  to  (ieimar,  Docetur  ad  bica  P.  Pilati 
facinora,  cat.,  Tnorun,  1785;  J.  M.  .Miiller, 
De  P.  C/triitiim  servandi  i>tudio,  ILimli.  17jl  ; 
Niemeyer,  Cliarakt.  i.  129,  sq. ;  P.iiilus,  Com- 
ment, iii.  697,  sq. ;  Lii<:ke,^0/t  John  XIX.; 
Glitter,  De  Conjwji.'i  Pilati  l^omnio,  .len.  1701; 
Kliige,  De  Sumnio  i'j:ijris  Pilati,  Hal.  172U; 
Heriiart.  Exaniea  Somnii  L'x.  PH.,  Oldeiib.  1735; 
Scliusiei"s  Urtheil  tlb.  Pilatus,  in  Eichliorn's 
Biblioth.  d.  Bibl.  Liter,  x.  823,  sq.  ;  Olshausen, 
Co/ninent.  ii.  453,  sq.  ;  iMounier,  De  Pilati  in 
Causa  Seroat.  ogendi  ratione,  1825.  Hase,  in 
his  Lehen  Jesu,  ;;.  215,  alVords  valuable  literary 
references  on  this,  as  on  so  many  other  New  Te»- 
tamanl  subject*. — J.  K.  B. 
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PINNACLE.  In  the  account  of  our  Lord'* 
temptation  (.Matt.  iv.  5),  it  is  stated  tiiat  Tne  deyil 
took  him  to  Jerusalem.  •  and  set  him  on  a  |iinn»cle 
of  the  temple  "  (eVl  t5  TTTipiiyiov  joS  ifpov).  The 
part  of  the  teui]ile  denoted  by  This  teini  has  lieen 
much  queslioned  by  dillerent  coinmentatois,  and 
the  only  certain  conclusion  seems  to  lie  that  it 
cannot  be  understood  in  the  sense  «snally  at- 
taci:ed  to  the  wc.nl  (i  e.  the  point  of  a  spiial  orna- 
ment), as  in  that  ca>e  the  aiticle  would  nut  have 
been  prefixed.  Giotius,  Hainnioinl.  Doddridge, 
and  others,  take  it  in  the  sense  of  balustrade  or  pin* 
nated  battlement.  Liut  it  is  now  inoie  geneially 
su]iposed  to  denote  what  was  called  the  king's 
jMirlico,  whicli  is  mentioned  by  Josepliiis  {.-{utiq. 
x\ .  11.  5),  and  is  the  same  which  is  called  in 
Scripture  '  Solomon's  ])urch.'  Of  (his  opinion 
are  \A  etstein.  Kuinoel,  PaikliiUbt,  Rosenniiiiler, 
and  others  [Tempi. k].  Kiebs,  Schleusner,  and 
some  others,  however,  fancy  that  the  wortl  signi- 
fies the  ridge  of  the  roof  of  the  temple;  and  Jo- 
sepliiis [Aiitiq.  XV.  11.  5)  is  cited  in  proof  of  ih's 
notion.  But  we  know  that  iron  sjiiV«'s  were  fixed 
all  o\  er  the  roof  of  the  temple,  to  pievent  the  holy 
edifice  fr.  m  being  deliled  l>y  birds;  and  the  pre- 
sence of  these  spikes  cieatesan  objection,  although 
the  ditliculty  is  jierhaps  not  insnjierable,  as  we 
are  told  that  the  priests  sometimes  went  to  the  fop 
of  the  temjile  {Middotli.  cli.  4  ;  T.  Bab.  tit.  Taa- 
nith,  fill.  29).  Dr.  Bloomtield  asks:  '  May  it 
not  have  been  a  lolfv  sjiiral  turret,  placed  sume- 
wheie  about  the  centie  of  the  buihiing,  like  tlie 
spire  in  some  caliiedrals,  to  the  topmost  look-oul 
of  which  the  devil  might  take  Jesus  ?'( /I'ecens. 
Si/nnpt.  in  iMatt.  iv.  5).  We  answer,  no  :  steeples 
do  not  lielong  to  ancient  or  to  Oriental  architec- 
ture, and  it  is  somewhat  hazardous  to  provide  one 
for  the  sole  ]iuri)ose  of  meeting  the  stipiioaed  oc- 
casion of  this  te\t. 

Lightfoot,  whose  opinion  on  this  po'nt  is  enti- 
tled to  much  res])ect,  declares  his  inability  to 
judge,  whether  the  jiart  denoted  should  lie  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  holy  fabric  itself,  or  to 
some  l.'uilding  within  the  l.oly  circuit.  If  the 
fjrmer,  he  can  find  no  place  so  lilting  as    the  top 

of  the  D7lN,  or  porch  of  the  temple;  but  if  the 
latter,  the  royal  porch  or  gallery  (cToa  ^acriAi/cVj^ 
is  the  part  he  would  prefer.  He  adds  that  above 
all  other  parts  of  the  temple,  the  porch  thereof, 
and  indeed  the  whole  pronaos,  might  not  unfitly 
be  called  rh  ■mtpiiyiov  ruv  Upoi/.  the  wiiiff  (for 
that  is  the  literal  nivau'ui'^)  of  t'le  temple,  '  lie- 
cause  like  «ings  it  e.v.ieiiiled  itself  in  bieadlh  on 
e.ich  side,  f.u-  beyond  llie  breadth  of  the  temple. 
If  theiefoie  the  de\il  had  jilaced  Cllri^t  on  the 
very  precipice  of  this  |iait  of  the  temple,  he  may 
well  lie  saiil  to  have  jilaced  him  "  upon  ihe  winy 
of  the  temple;"  both  liecause  this  part  wiis  like  a 
wing  to  the  temple  itseli',  and  because  that  preci- 
liice  was  the  wing  of  this  part' (//or.  Heh:  ad 
Matt.  iv.  5).  \\'illi  regard  to  the  other  alteuia- 
tixe,  it  is  only  necessary  to  cite  the  description  of 
Josephus  to  show  that  the  situation  was  at  least 
not  inappropriate  to  Satan's  olijecf :  '  On  th« 
south  part  (of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles)  was  tl»e 
aroa  ^aatKiK-f),  •'  the  royal  gallery,"  that  may  be 
mentioned  among  the  most  magnificent  thing* 
under  the  sun;  for  above  the  profoundest  depth 
of  the  valley,  Herod  constructed  a  gallery  of  • 
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vast  h'>'glit,  from  tlie  top  of  wliicn  if  any  one 
looked  tlown,  cKoroiiviav  ovk  f^tKov/j.n'Tqs  ttjs 
Si^eacs  fls  dfifTprfTov  rbv  Pu66v,  *'  lie  would  become 
dizzy,  Ills  eyes  being  unable  to  reach  80  vast  a 
depth." ' 

PlxNON.        [PUNON.] 

PIPK.     [Musical  Instruments.] 

PIRATHON  (|inj;'13  ;  Sefif.,  Josephus,  arid 
I  Mace.  ix.  50,  4>apa6d>i>\  a  town  in  tlie  land  of 
Ephiaim,  to  wliicli  AbdOn,  judge  of  Israel,  be- 
lons^'ed,  and  in  which  lie  was  buried  (-lud^.  xii. 
13.  15).  Josepliiis  names  it  twice  (Aiitiq.  v.  7, 
13;  xiii.  1.'5);  and  in  the  last  instance  coiticides 
with  1  Mace.  ix.  50,  in  ranking  it  among  llie 
towns  whose  ruined  f'ortiticatlons  were  restored  by 
Bacchides,  in  his  campaign  against  the  Jews. 

PISG.^H  (n3p3  ;  Sejit.  *a<77a),  a  momitain 
ridge  in  the  land  of  Moab,  on  the  southern  border 
of  the  kingdom  of  Siiioii  (Num.  xxi.  20;  xxiii. 
14  ;  Dent.  iii.  27  ;  Josh.  xii.  3).  In  it  was  Mount 
Nebo,  from  which  Moses  viewed  the  Promised 
Land  before  he  died  (Deut.  xxxiv.  1)    [Nkho]. 

PISIITAII.  Reference  was  ma<Ie  to  this  article 
from  Fi.AX  ;  but,  as  it  is  desirable  to  consider  it  in 
connection  with  Shrsh,  both  substances  will  be 
treated  of  under  that  bead. 

PISIDIA  (niffiSia),  a  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
lying  mostly  on  Mount  Taurus,  between  Pain- 
phylia,  Phrygia,  and  Lycaonia.  Its  chief  city 
was  Antiocli,  usually  called  Antioch  in  Pisidia, 
to  distinguisii  it  from  the  metropolitan  city  of  the 
game  name  [Antioch,  2]. 

PITCH.        [ASPHAI.TUM.] 

PITDAH  (n"|PD  ;  Sejit.  rondCiov),  a  pre- 
cious stone;  one  of  those  which  were  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high-]iriest  (Exod.  xxviii.  17),  and 
the  origin  of  which  is  referred  to  Cush  (Job 
xxviii.  19).  It  is,  according  to  most  ancient 
versions,  the  tojiaz  (roirdyuv  ;  Joseph  tSitu^os), 
which  most  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  describe 
as  being  of  a  golden  vellow  colour  (Stiabo,  xvi. 
p,  770);  Diod.  Sic.  ii'i.  39),  while  Pliny  (Hist. 
Nat.  xxxvii.  32)  states  its  colour  to  be  green. 
Relying  on  this  last  authority,  several  modern 
authors  have  asserted  that  the  ancient  gem  thus 
Hamed  was  no  otlier  than  the  modern  crysolile. 
But  this  notion  lias  been  confuted  by  Bellarmann 
{Urim  and  '17iniiuiiim.  p.  39),  who  shows  that 
the  hues  asciibeil  by  the  ancients  to  the  to]ia/.,  are 
found  in  the  gem  to  which  the  moderns  have  ap- 
plied that  name.  This  is  a  previous  stone,  hav- 
ing a  strong  glass  lustre.  Its  prevailing  colour 
is  wine  vellow  of  every  degree  of  shade.  '1  he 
dark  shade  of  this  colour  p^isses  over  into  carna- 
tion red,  a'ld  sometimes,  aliliough  rarely,  info 
lilac;  the  jiale  shade  of  the  wine-yellow  jiasses 
ir)to  greyish;  and  from  yellowish  -  white  into 
greenish-white  and  pale  green,  tincal  and  cela- 
don-green. It  may  thus  be  diflicult  to  determine 
whellier  the  pitdah  in  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate was  the  yellow  topaz;  but  that  it  was  a 
topaz  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt. 

It  is  clear  that  the  stone  was  highly  prized  by 
the  Hebrews.  Job  declares  that  wisdom  was 
more  jirccioMS  than  the  pitd.ih  of  Cush  (Job 
xxviii.  I));  and  as  the  name  Cush  includes 
Southern  Aribia,  and  llie  Arabian  (iulf  tlie  in- 
Umatiun   joiacides  with  the  statement  of  Pliny 
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and  others,  that  the  topazes  known  to  them  i  an.A 
from  the  Topaz  I'sland  in  the  Red  .Sea  (I'linv, 
IJisf.  Nat,  xxxvii.  8;  comp.  vi.  "29  ;  Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  30  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  p.  770),  whence  it  was  pro- 
bably iiroiight  by  the  Piupnicians.  In  F^zek. 
xxviii.  13,  tlie  pitdah  is  named  among  the  pre- 
cious stones  with  which  the  king  of  Tyre  was 
deckeil. 

It  may  be  added  that  Bolilen  seeks  the  origin 
of  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Sanscrit  language, 
in  which  pita  means  '  yellowish,'  '  )iale;"  and,  jis 
fjeseniiis  remarks,  the  Gieek  T07ra(}o;/  itself  might 
seem  to  come  I'rom  the  Hebrew  mt23,  by  trans- 
position into  mStO  (-ee  'J7iesau/tis,  ]>.  1101; 
Braunius,  DeVestiCu.\).  508;  Hofmann,  Mineral., 
i.  337  ;  Paieau,  Commeut.  on  Job,  p.  333 ;  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  ii.  675). 

PITIIOM  (DhS  ;  Sept.  nuedifx),  one  of  the 
'  treasure-cities' which  the  Israelites  built  in 'the 
land  of  Goshen  'for  Pharaoh'  (Exod.  i.  11) 
[KoYPT  :  Goshen].  The  site  is  by  general  con- 
sent ideiililied  with  that  of  the  Patumos  (IloToy- 
/ioy)  of  Herodotus  (ii.  l.'v^).  Speaking  of  the 
canal  which  connected  the  Nile  with  the  Red 
Sea.  this  author  says,  '  The  water  was  admitted 
into  it  from  the  Nile.  It  began  a  little  above 
the  city  Bubastis  [Pi-besrth],  near  the  Araliian 
city  Patumos,  but  it  discharged  itself  into  the 
Red  Sea.'  According  to  f)iis,  Patumos  was  si- 
t'lated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Peliisiac  arm  of  the 
Nile,  not  far  from  the  cannl  which  unites  the 
Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  Arabian  jiart  of 
Egypt.  The  Itiiierarium  of  Antoninus  I'lirnishes 
a  further  limitation.  It  cannot  be  doubted  (hat 
the  Tlium  (©oO/x)  which  is  there  mentioned  i» 
identical  with  Patumos  and  Vhtliom.  The  Pi  is 
merely  the  Egyptian  article.  Now  this  Thorn 
was  twelve  Roman  miles  liijtant  from  Heroopolis, 
the  luiiis  of  winch  are  found  in  the  region  of  the 
jiresent  Abu-Keisheid.  All  these  designations 
are  ajipropriate  if,  with  the  schcdais  who  accom- 
panied the  Erench  expedition,  we  ]ilace  Pithom 
on  the  site  of  the  present  Abliaseh,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Wady  Fuinilat,  where  there  was  at  all 
titries  a  strong  military  post.  (Hi  iigstenberg.  Die 
B'ucher  Moses  tind  Aef)ypten  ;  Du  Bois  Ay  me, 
in  Dfscript.  dc  V Egypt e.  xi.  377;  xviii.  1,  372; 
Cliam]iollioii,  L' Egypte  sous  les  Pharaons,  i. 
172;  ii.  .58). 

PLANE-TREE.     [Aumon.] 

PL.\GUE.     [Pestilence.] 

PLEDGE.     [L(fAN.] 

PLOUGH.     [Agimcultuke] 

POETRV,  HEBREW;  the  poetry  xvhich  is 
found  ill  the  Hible,  and  which,  rich  and  multi- 
furious  as  it  is,  a]ipears  to  be  only  a  remnant  of  a 
still  wider  arid  fullersphereor  Sliemitic  literature. 
The  New  Testament  is  iiitended  to  be  comprised 
in  our  deliiiition,  for,  besides  scattered  portions, 
disjecti  m»  nibra  jioetse,  which,  under  a  jirosaic 
form,  convey  a  jioetic  thought,  the  entire  l)ook  o( 
the  Apocalyjise  abounds  in  poetrv. 

The  term  'Biblical  poetry"  may  find  little 
acceptance  in  the  ears  of  ihose  who  have  identified 
poetry  with  fiction,  fable,  and  (irofane  delights, 
wnder  the  iminesiion  that  as  such  things  are  of 
the  earth  eaitliy.  so  religion  is  loo  liigh  in  it« 
character,  and  too  trnlhful  in  its  spirit,  to  admit 
into  its  pruviiice  mere  creations  of  the  hunuui 
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fancy,  b'lt  whateve;  opinion  may  Se  entertained 
of  the  chill acter  anti  tpiulfiicy  of  jioeliy  in  gene- 
lal,  tlie  piH-hy  of  tlie  Hebrews  is,  as  we  sliall 
presently  remark  nioie  at  len;^tli,  both  deej)ly 
Uriitiil'ul,  anil  earnestly  religious;  nor  are  we 
witliout  a  hoiie,  tliat  l)y  the  time  the  reader  luis 
arrived  at  the  end  ot"  tliis  article,  be  will  ihen, 
if  he  is  not  before,  be  of  the  opinion  tliat  tiie 
poetry  which  we  are  alHiiit  to  consider  was,  and 
is,  au  eminently  woilliy  ciiannel  for  ex])ressing 
and  conveyinjj  tiie  loftiest  ami  holiest  feelin^^s  of 
the  Ijiiman  heart.  Meanwhile  we  direct  attention 
to  a  fact — there  is  poetry  in  the  Bible.  In  one 
sense  tiie  Bilile  is  full  of  pnetiy  ;  for  very  mnoli  of 
its  contents  wiiicii  is  merely  prosaic  in  form,  rises, 
bj  force  tf  Ihe  noble  sentimenis  which  it  enun- 
ciates, and  tlie  stnUing  or  splendid  imagery  wilii 
which  these  sentiments  are  adorned,  into  the 
sphere  of  real  poetry.  Independently  of  this 
poetic  ))ro-ie,  there  is  in  the  Bilile  much  writing 
which  has  all  the  ordinary  characteristics  of 
poetry.  This  statenient  the  present  article  uill 
abundantly  establish.  Hut  even  the  unlearnid 
reader,  when  once  his  mind  has  been  turned  to 
the  subject,  can  hardly  lail  to  re<Hl^Mlise  at  once 
the  essence,  if  not  somewhat  of  the  form,  of  jioetry 
ill  various  parts  of  the  Biijle,  And  it  is  no  slight 
attestation  to  the  essentially  poetic  character  of 
Hebrew  poetry  that  its  poetical  qualities  shine 
through  the  distorting  coverings  of  a  prose  trans- 
lation. If,  however,  the  reader  would  at  once 
satisfy  himself  that  there  is  poetry  in  the  Bible, 
let  him  turn  to  the  book  of  Job,  and  after  having 
examined  its  prose  introduction,  begin  to  read 
tiie  poetry  itself,  as  it  connnences  at  the  third 
verse  of  the  tliird  chapter. 

Much  of  the  Biblical  poetry  is,  indeed,  hidden 
from  tlie  ordinaiy  leader  by  its  jirose  accompani- 
ments, standing,  as  it  does,  undistinguishi  d  in 
the  midst  of  historical  narrations.  Tins  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  He- 
brew poetiy.  Snatches  of  poetry  are  discovered  in 
the  oldest  )iro<e  com|)ositions.  Even  in  Gen.  iv. 
23,  sq.,  aie  found  a  few  lines  of  )ioetry,  which 
Herder  incorrectly  teims  'the  song  of  the  sworti,' 
thinking  it  commemorative  of  the  (irst  formation 
of  that  weapon.  To  us  it  apjiears  to  be  a  iVag- 
ment  ol' a  longer  poem,  uttered  in  lamentation  lor 
a  homicide  cominilted  by  Lamech,  probably  in 
self-delence.  It  has  lieen  already  cited  in  this 
work  [Lamkch].  Herder  liiids  in  this  piece  all 
the  cliaractei  istics  of  Hebrew  poetrj'.  It  is,  he 
thinks,  lyrical,  has  a  proportion  between  its  several 
lines,  and  even  assonance ;  in  the  original  the 
first  four  lines  terminate  with  the  same  letter, 
making  a  single  or  semi-rhyme. 

Another  poetic  scrap  is  found  in  Exod.  xxxii. 
18.  Being  tcjld  by  Joshua,  on  occasion  of  descend- 
mg  from  the  mount,  wdien  the  jieople  had  made 
the  golden  calf,  and  were  tumultuously  ofl'ering 
it  their  worship — 

'  The  sound  ol  war  is  in  the  camp ;' 
Moses  said 
'Not  the  sound  of  a  shout  for  victory, 
Nor  the  sound  of  a  shout  for  falling; 
The  sound  of  a  shout  for  rejoicing' 
4o  I  near. 

The  correspondence  in  form  in  the  original 
k  here  very  exact  and  striking,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  deny  that  the  piece  is  poetic.     If  so. 
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are  we  to  conclude  thai  the  temjierament  of  trie 
Israelites  was  so  deeply  jionic  that  Moses  and 
Joshua  should  find  the  excit.  ment  of  this  occiision 
sullicient  to  strike  impiovisiitore  \eise»  from  their 
lips?  Or  have  we  heie  a  i|uotiilion  from  some 
still  older  song,  which  occniied  to  the  minds  of 
the  speakers  by  the  force  of  leseinblance  ?  Other 
instances  of  scattered  poetic  ]jieces  luay  be  found 
in  Num.  xxi.  14,  15;  also  v  18;  and  v.  27  ; 
in  which  passages  e\  idence  m.iy  be  found  that 
we  aie  not  in  possess i.n  of  tlit-  entire  mass  of 
Hebrew,  or,  at  least,  Sliemitic  liteiatiiie.  t'ur- 
ther  specimens  of  very  early  poetry  are  found  in 
Num.  xxiii.  7,  sq. ;  xviii.  sq.  ;  xxiv.  3,  15. 

The  preceding  will  snlhce  to  satisfy  the  le-ader 
tliat  theie  is  jioelry  in  the  Bible.  \\  ith  this  as  a 
fact  it  is  the  business  of  the  theoloj^lan  to  deal, 
whether  the  fact  be  or  be  not  m  accoidance  with 
any  preconceiveil  ideas  of  lilne.ss  and  [iio|'iiety. 
We  must  lake  the  Bible  as  we  Hud  it;  anil  so 
taking  it,  endeavour  to  iinder.sluiid  its  claims, 
and  foim  a  just  appreciation  of  its  merits. 

Tin;  ordiiiaiy  train  of  thought  <iimi  feeling  iire- 
sented  in  Hebiew  ]ioetry  is  enliiely  of  a  moial  or 
religious  kind;  but  llieie  aie  oceasicns  when  other 
topics  are  intioduced.  The  entire  Song  of  8olo- 
m(.n  the  jireseiit  writer  is  disposed  to  regard,  on 
high  authority,  as  puieiy  an  eiiifi<-,  idyll,  and  con- 
sidered as  such  it  jx)ssesges  excellences  of  a  very 
higii  description.  In  .-Vmos  vi.  3,  sq.  niay  be  seen 
a  line  passage  of  satire  in  a  ileiiiinciation  of  the 
luxurious  and  opniessive  aiistocracy  of  Israel. 
Subjects  of  a  similar  secular  kind  may  be  found 
treated,  yet  never  without  a  moral  or  religious 
aim,  in  Isa.  ix.  3;  Jer.  xxv.  lU  ;  xlviii.  33; 
Rev.  xviii.  22,  sq.  But,  iiiileiiendenlly  of  the 
Song  of  Sohimon,  the  most  wn  lliv  ode  is  peihaps 
the  forty-tilth  Psalm,  which  Herder  and  l<"wald 
consider  an  ejiilhalaminm.  The  latter  critic,  in 
the  account  v;liicli  he  gives  of  it,  states  that  it 
was  sung  during  the  time  when  the  new  queen 
was  led  in  pomp  to  take  her  seat  in  her  liusband"s 
pal;*;e. 

The  literature  of  the  Bible,  as  such,  is  by  no 
means  adeijuately  ajipreci  ited  in  the  minds  of 
many.  Owing,  in  ))art,  to  the  higher  claim.s 
ol  inspiiation,  its  liteiary  meiits  have  not  re- 
ceived generally  the  attention  which  they  deserve, 
while  the  critical  world,  wlii  se  ollice  it  is  to  take 
cognizance  of  literaiy  jirodiictioiis,  have  neaily 
contiiied  their  attention  to  woiks  of  jirofane 
authors,  and  left  the  Bdiliral  wiilings  to  the 
exclusive  iiosses^ion  of  the  religious  pulilic.  This 
severance  ot  interests  is  to  be  re'.iretteii  as  much 
for  the  sake  of  literature  as  of  leligion.  The  Bible 
is  a  book — a  liteiary  proiluclioii — as  well  as  a  re 
ligious  repository  and  charter  ;  iind  ou-ht,  in  con- 
sequence, to  be  legarded  in  its  literaiy  as  v.'ell  as 
in  its  leligious  bearings,  alike  liy  tllo^e  who  cul- 
tivate literature  and  by  those  wlio  .study  religion. 
And  when  men  leg.ird  and  coiitemphite  it  as  it 
is,  rather  than  as  fancy  or  igiioriiiice  makes  it, 
then  will  it  be  found  to  ]iresent  the  loftie.st  ami 
most  piecious  tiutlis  enshiiiitd  in  the  noblest 
language.  Its  jioetry  is  one  continued  illustra- 
tion of  this  fact,  indeed,  but  for  the  vicious 
education  which  the  lirst  ami  most  influential 
minds  in  this  country  receive.  Biblical  literature 
would  long  ere  now  have  held  the  rank  to  which  it 
is  entitled.  What  is  the  course  of  reading  through 
which  our  diTines,  uur  lawyers,  our  stateimec,  our 
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pftilosopliers.  are  coiiiiuctedl  From  early  yon :Li 
Up  to  maiiliood  it  is  almost  entirely  of"  a  lieatlien 
complexion.  Greek  uml  Latin,  not  Hebrew,  engage 
iie  attention  ;  Homer  and  Horace,  not  Mosts  and 
Isaiah,  are  o  n-  class-books,  skill  in  underslaiiiJing 
wliicli  is  made  the  passjjort  to  wealth  and  dis- 
tinction. Hence  Hebiew  literature  is  little  known, 
and  I'alls  info  a  secon<lary  position.  Nor  can  a 
due  ap|ireciation  of  this  (iriceless  book  become 
prevalent  until,  witii  a  revival  and  general  spread 
of  Hebrew  sliulies,  the  Bible  shall  become  to  us, 
what  it  was  originally  among  tiie  Israelites,  a 
literary  treasiu-e,  as  well  as  a  religions  guide. 
Nor,  ill  our  belief,  can  a  liigher  service  l)e  ren- 
dered eitlier  to  literature  or  religion  than  to 
make  the  literary  cl.iims  of  the  Bilile  understood 
at  the  same  tune  that  its  religious  worth  is  duly 
and  impressively  set  f.irlh.  Tlie  union  of  litera- 
ture and  leligion  is  found  in  the  Uilile,  and  has, 
therefore,  a  divine  origin  and  sanction.  Those 
who  love  tlie  IJible  as  a  source  of  religious  truth, 
should  manifest  their  regard  both  toivards  the 
book  and  towards  Him  whose  name  and  im])ress 
it  bears,  by  carefully  ))reserving  that  union,  and 
causing  its  naiine,  recjuirements,  and  applications 
to  be  generally  understood.  No  better  instrument 
can  be  chosen  tor  this  purjiose  than  its  rich,  varied, 
and  lofty  poetry. 

Theie  is  no  poetic  cy<dus  that  can  be  put  into 
comparison  witii  that  of  the  Hebrews  l)ut  thee  veins 
of  the  two  classic  nations,  Greece  and  Rome,  and 
that  of  India,  in  form  and  variety  we  grant  that 
the  poetry  of  these  nations  surpasses  that  of  the 
Hebrews.  Kpic  poetry  and  the  ihama,  the  two 
highest  styles  so  far  as  mere  art  is  concerned,  were 
cultivated  success! ully  by  them,  whilst  among  the 
Israelites  we  lind  only  their  germs  and  first  ruili- 
ments.  So  in  execution  we  may  also  admit  that, 
in  the  higher  cpialities  of  style,  the  Hebrew  litera- 
ture is  somewhat  inferior.  But  the  thought  is  more 
than  the  expression  ;  the  kernel  than  the  shell ;  and 
in  substance,  the  Hebrew  ])oetry  far  surpasses  every 
other.  In  truth,  it  dvvi  Us  in  a  region  to  whicii  otJier 
ancient  literatuies  did  not.  and  could  not,  attain, 
a  pure,  serene,  moral,  and  religious  atmosphere — 
thus  dealing  with  man  in  !iis  highest  relations, 
first  anticipating,  and  then  leading  onwards,  mere 
civilization.  Tiiis.  as  we  shall  presently  see  more 
fully,  is  the  great  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry  ; 
it  is  also  the  highest  merit  of  any  literature,  a 
merit  in  which  that  of  the  Heiirews  is  unap- 
proached.  To  this  high  quality  it  is  owing  that 
the  poetry  of  the  Bible  has  exerted  on  the  loftiest 
interests  and  productions  of  the  human  mind,  for 
now  above  two  thousand  years,  the  most  decided 
and  the  most  benelicial  influence.  Moral  and 
religious  truth  is  deathless  and  undecaying ;  and 
80  the  griefs  and  the  joys  of  David,  or  tiie  far- 
seeing  wainings  anil  brilliant  jiourtraymgs  of 
Isaiaii,  repeat  themselves  in  tlie  heait  of  each 
successive  (generation,  and  l)ecome  coexistent  with 
the  race  of  man.  Thus  of  all  moral  treasuries 
the  Bible  is  incoinparal)ly  the  richest.  Even  for 
forms  of  poetry,  in  whicii  it  is  <lefective,  or  al- 
together fails,  it  presents  the  richest  materials. 
Moses  has  not,  as  some  have  dreamed,  left  us  an 
epic  ])oem,  liut  he  h;Ls  supplied  the  materials  out 
of  whicii  the  Paradise  Lost  was  created.  The 
■ternly  sublime  drama  of  Samson  Aguiiistes  'a 
constructed  from  a  i'vw  materials  found  in  a 
chapter  or  two  whicii  relate  to  tlie  least  cultivated 
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period  of  the  Hebrew  republic.  Indeed,  mut  0/ 
the  great  ])oets.  even  of  modern  days,  from  Taste  ' 
down  to  Byron,  all  the  great  musicians,  and  nearly 
all  the  gieat  jjainteis,  have  drawn  their  best  and 
highest  inspiration  from  the  Bible.  Tliis  is  a  fact  , 
as  creditalde  to  religion  as  it  is  important  to 
literature,  of  which  he  who  is  fully  aware,  will 
not  easily  Ije  turned  aside  from  faith  to  infidelity 
l)y  the  shallow  sarcasms  of  a  A'olfaire,  or  the  low 
riljaldry  of  a  Paine.  That  book  which  has  led 
civilization,  and  formed  the  iiol)lest  minds  of  our 
race,  is  not  destined  to  be  disowned  for  a  few  real 
or  apparent  chronological  inaccuracies ;  or  be- 
cause it  presents  states  of  society  and  modes  of 
thought,  the  very  existence  of  which,  however  half- 
witted unbelief  may  object,  is  the  liest  pledge  of 
its  reality  and  truth.  The  comjilefe  establish- 
ment of  the  moral  and  spiritual  j)re-einiiience  of 
the  Bible,  considered  merely  as  a  book,  would 
require  a  volume,  so  al)u.,daiit  are  the  materials. 
It  may  have  struck  the  reader  as  somewhat 
ciu'ious  that  the  poetical  pieces  of  whicii  we 
spoke  above  should,  in  the  common  version  of  the  1 
Bible,  be  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from 
jrose.  We  do  not  know  whether  tliere  is  any- 
thing extraordinary  in  this.  Much  of  classical 
poetry,  if  turned  into  English  jn'ose,  would  lose 
most  of  its  poetic  characteristics  ;  but,  in  general, 
the  Hebrew  poetrj  sufl'ers  less  tiiun  jieriiajjs  any 
otiier  by  transfusion  into  a  prosaic  elemei.-t :  to 
whicii  fact  it  is  owing  that  the  Book  of  Psalms, 
in  the  English  version,  is,  notwithstanding  its 
form,  eminently  poetic.  There  are,  however, 
cases  in  which  only  the  experienced  eye  can  trace  ' 
the  ])oetic  in  and  under  the  ])rosaic  attire  in 
whicii  it  ap;  ears  in  the  vulgar  translation.  Nor, 
ixntil  the  subject  of  Hebrew  poetry  had  been  long 
and  well  studied,  did  the  learned  succeed  in  lie- 
tecting  many  a  poetic  gem  contained  in  tlie  Bible, 
In  truth,  ])oetry  an<l  prose,  from  their  very  nature, 
stand  near  to  each  other,  and.  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  their  existence,  are  discriminated  oidy  liy  faint 
and  vanishing  lines.  If  we  regard  tlie  thought, 
prose  sometimes  even  now  rises  to  the  loftiness 
of  poetry.  If  we  regard  the  clothing,  tlie  sunjiler 
form  of  poetry  is  scarcely  more  than  ]irose;  and 
ilietorical  or  measured  prose  ])as=es  into  the  do- 
main of  poetry.  A  sonnet  of  Wordsworth  could 
be  converted  into  prose  with  a  very  few  changes; 
a  faille  of  Krummaclier  requires  only  to  be  dis- 
fril)iited  into  lines  in  oriler  to  make  blank  verse, 
wtiich  might  be  comjiared  even  with  that  of 
Milton.  Now  in  translations,  the  form  is  for  the 
most  part  lost ;  there  remains  only  the  sulistance, 
and  jioetic  sentimejit  ranges  from  the  humblest 
to  the  loftiest  topics.  So  with  the  Hebiew  podry 
in  its  original  and  native  state.  \\  hetlier  in  •!» 
case  poetry  Sj  rang  from  jirosc,  or  pro.se  fro«  ^ 
poetry,  they  are  liotli  branches  of  one  free  a  ii» 
bear  in  their  earlier  stages  a  very  close  resem- 
blance. The  similarity  is  the  greater  in  tiie  lite- 
rature of  the  Hebrews,  because  their  poetic  forms 
are  less  determinate  than  those  (d'  some  other  na- 
tions :  they  had,  indeed,  a  rhythm  ;  l)ut  so  had  their 
jjrose,  and  their  poetic  rhythm  was  more  like  that 
of  our  blank  verse  than  of  our  rhymeil  metre.  Of 
poetical  feet  they  appear  to  have  known  nothing, 
and,  in  consequence,  their  verse  must  be  less 
measured  and  less  strict.  Its  melody  was  rather 
that  of  thought  than  of  art  and  skill — spontaneous 
like  their  religious  feelings,  aad  thejefoie  deepaud 
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FniprCMi'vp,  but  less  suliject  fo  law,  and  escapin;^ 
from  tlie  liani  liiriifs  of  exact  delininoii.  Rliyine, 
piopt"'v  so  called,  is  disowned  as  well  as  metre 
Vet  Hebrew  verse,  as  it  liad  a  kind  of  measured 
tread,  so  lia»l  it  a  jinirle  in  its  feet,  for  several 
lines  are  sometimes  found  terminating  witli  the 
■ame  letter.  In  the  main,  liowever,  its  essential 
form  was  in  tlie  tiiouji;hl.  Ideas  are  made  to 
recur  under  siic'i  relations  tliat  the  sidistaiice 
itself  mark,  the  form,  aud  the  Iwo  are  so  l>lended 
into  one  that  their  union  is  essential  to  coustilule 
poetry.  It  is,  indeed,  incorrect  to  say  that  'tlie 
Hebrew  poetry  is  characterized  hy  the  recurrence 
of  similar  ideas  \ Latham's  English  Lanc/iiage, 
p.  372),  if  l)y  this  it  is  intended  to  intimate  that 
gucli  a  pecidiaiity  is  the  sole  characteristic  of 
Hebrew  jwetry.  One,  and  that  the  chief,  charac- 
teristic of  liiat  poetry,  such  recurrence  is;  but 
there  are  also  charact<^ristii;s  in  form  as  well  as  in 
thought.  Of  these  it  may  be  sidlicient  to  mention 
the  following: —  1)  There  is  a  verbal  rhythm,  in 
wliich  a  harmony  is  found  beyonil  what  prose 
ordinarily  ]ire.seiits  ;  lint  as  the  true  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  has  been  long  lust,  tliis  quality 
can  be  only  imperfectly  apjireciated.  (2)  There 
is  a  correspondence  of  words,  i.e.  the  words  in  one 
verse,  or  member,  answer  to  the  words  in  another  ; 
for  as  the  sense  iri  the  one  echoes  the  sense  in  the 
Other,  so  also  fo:in  correspDuds  with  form,  and 
word  with  word.  This  corresjiotidence  in  form 
will  fully  appear  when  we  give  instances  of  tlie 
parallelism  in  smtimenf  ;  meanwhile,  an  idea  of 
it  may  be  formed  from  these  specimens  : 

*  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my  soul  ? 
And  why  art  thou  disquieted  in  me?" 

Ps.  xliii.  5. 

'  The  memory  of  the  just  is  a  blessing  ; 
But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rot.' 

Prov.  X.  7. 

*  He  turnefh  rivers  into  a  desert. 
And  water-springs  into  dry  groun<l.' 

Ps.  cvii.  33. 

In  the  original  this  similarity  in  construction  is 
more  exact  and  more  apparent.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  a  free,  ami  not  a  strict  corresjiondeiice 
that  jirevails  ;  a  correspondence  to  be  caught  and 
recognised  by  the  ear  in  the  seneral  jirogress  of 
the  poem,  or  the  general  structure  of  a  couplet  or 
a  triplet,  but  which  is  not  of  a  nature  to  be  exactly 
measured  or  set  t'oith  by  svucli  aids  as  counting 
wiih  the  fingers  will  alVord.,  (3)  Inversion  holils 
a  distinguished  place  in  the  structure  of  Hebrew 
jioetry,  as  in  that  of  every  other;  yet  iiere  again 
the  remark  already  made  holds  good;  it  is  only 
a  modified  inversion  that  jiievails,  by  no  means 
(in  general)  equalling  fiiat  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  in  boldness,  decision,  and  jirevalence. 
Every  one  will,  however,  recognise  this  inversion 
in  the  fiillowing  instances,  as  distinguishing  the 
passages  frimi  ordinary  prose  : 

'Amid  thought  in  visions  of  the  night, 
When  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men. 
Fear  and  horror  came  upon  me.'    Job  iv.  13. 
•To  me  men  gave  ear  and  waited. 
To  my  words  tiiey  maile  no  reply.' 

Job  xxlx.  21. 
'  For  three  transgressions  of  Damascus, 
And  for  four  will   1  not  turn  away  its  pimish- 
ment '  Amos  i.  3. 
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'His  grave  was  appointed  with  the  wicked. 

And  with  the  rich  man  was  ids  se)iulchre.' 
isa.  liii.  9. 

(4)  The  last  verbal  pecnlJarify  of  Hebrew  f4)etry 
which  we  notice  is,  that  its  lai'gii:ige  lietrays  an 
archaical  character,  a  licence,  and,  in  general,  a 
jioetic  line  and  colouring  vihich  cannot  lie  con- 
founded witii  the  simple,  louly,  iind  unrhyth- 
mical diction  o^'  prose.  The  formation  of  a  poetic 
diction  is,  in  any  nation,  de|  endeiit  on  the  posses- 
sion, by  that  nation,  of  a  jmeticul  temperament, 
as  much  as  of  a  jioetical  liistoiy.  Wheie\ei  these 
two  elements  are  found,  the  biith  of  ]:oetry  and 
the  formation  of  a  poetical  language  are  ceitain. 
(ireat  events  give  rise  to  siroiig  ji.issiotjs,  and 
strong  passions  are  the  ])arents  of  noble  truths; 
which,  when  they  s])ring  from  and  nestle  in  a 
jioetic  temperament,  cannot  fail  to  create.,  for 
themselves  an  ap])ro])iiate  jihraseology,  in  which 
the  tame  and  quiet  march  of  ]irose  is  avoided, 
and  all  the  loltier  (ignies  of  s|  eecli  are  put  into 
requisition.  For  a  time,  indeed,  the  line  of  ile- 
maiKation  between  the  diction  of  prn.«e  and  that 
of  poetry  will  not  be  very  stiongly  inaiked  ;  for 
])oetry  will  juedominate,  as  in  nien's  deeds  so  in 
their  words,  and,  if  they  as  yet  have  any,  in  their 
literature.  Soon,  however,  the  passions  grow  cool, 
entliii  iasm  wanes,  a  great  gull  o]ieiis  between  the 
actual  and  the  ideal — the  ideal  having  ceased  tc 
be  actual  in  ceasing  lo  be  jiossible, — and  a  se]ia- 
rate  style  of  language  for  prose  and  poetry  be- 
comes as  inevitable  as  the  diversity  of  aflire  in 
which  ludy  and  ordinaiy  days  have  their  resjiective 
duties  disci laigeil. 

In  no  nation  was  the  uni^M  of  the  two  requisites 
of  which  we  lia\e  spoken  fon?id  in  fuller  measure 
than  among  the  Hebrews.  'Iheii.s  was  eminently 
a  poetic  tem]ieiameiit  ;  their  earbest  histoiy  was 
an  heroic  without  ceasing  to  be  an  historic  a^e, 
whilst  the  loftiest  of  all  truths  ciiculated  in  their 
soiils,  and  glowed  on  and  staited  from  tlieir  lips. 
Hence  their  language,  in  its  eaihest  stages,  is 
surpassingly  poetic.  Let  the  leader  j^iernse,  even 
in  our  tianslaiion,  the  first  chapters  ol  Genesis,  or 
jiarts  of  the  Book  of  Job,  and  lie  cannsit  but  per- 
ceive the  Jioetic  element  in  which  these  noble 
compositions  have  a' most  their  essence.  And 
hence  the  difficulty  of  detei  mining,  with  accuracy, 
the  time  wlien  a  poetic  diciio.i,  sliicily  so  termed, 
began  to  make  its  a]i}ie,  rant  e.  l^ailially,  such  a 
diction  must  be  recognisi  d  in  the  earliest  speci- 
mens we  have  c^f  Hebiew  poetry,  nor  is  it  hard  fo 
trace,  if  not  in  words,  yet  in  colouring  and  man- 
ner, signs  of  this  imaginative  dress  :  but  the  1 10- 
cess  was  not  completed,  the  diction  was  not 
thoroughly  formed,  until  the  Hebiew  bard  had 
jirodnced  his  highest  strains,  atul  tiied  his  jiowers 
on  various  sjiecies  of  C(/mposition.  The  period 
when  this  ex<ellence  was  reached  was  the  age  of 
Solomon,  uheii  the  rest,  peace,  opulence,  and 
culture  vvhich  were  the  fiiiits  of  the  lofty  mind 
and  proud  achievements  of  ])a\  id,  had  had  time 
to  tiring  their  best  fiuits  to  niatuiifv — aiipeness 
to  which  the  Israelite  history  ha<l  in  various  ways 
Contributed  dining  many  successive  generations. 

The  chief  characteristics,  however,  of  Hebrew 
poetry  aie  found  in  the  (leciiliar  form  in  which  it 
gives  utterance  to  its  ideas.  This  form  has  received 
the  name  of  '  parallelism.'  Ewald  justly  pre- 
fers the  term  '  fiiought-rhytfim,"  since  the  rhythm, 
the  music,  the  peculiar  iluw  and  harmony  of  tilt 
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verse  and  (if  the  poem,  lie  in  the  (listiil)iitioi)  of 
the  sentiment  in  sucli  a  manner  tiiat  tlie  full  im- 
p)rt  lilies  mil  cunie  uut  in  less  ihaii  a  distich.  It 
js  to  this  peculiarity,  which  is  ui'viously  in  the 
Bubstaiice  ami  ncit  ti'.e  mere  fdrin  of  the  poeiry, 
that  the  tranilai  ion  oC  the  Psalms  in  our  iJilile* 
owes  much  ol'  its  remaikahle  character,  and  is 
distinguisheil  fiom  piose  hy  terms  clearly  and 
decidedly  |Hietic;  and  many  thoUi;li  the  im- 
perl'ections  aie  whicli  attacli,  some  almost  neces- 
sarily, to  tiiat  version,  still  it  retains  so  much  of 
the  form  and  siilistance,  of  the  simple  lieauty,  and 
tine  harmony  of  the  ori^Miial  Hehiew.  that  we  give 
it  a  jirel'ereiice  o\ei  mnsi  poetic  tianslaiions,  ami 
always  feel  <lis]Msi'd  to  warn  away  from  this 
lioly  ground  ihf  rash  hands  that  often  attempt, 
with  no  lit  prejiaiatioii,  to  touch  the  sacred  harp 
of  Zion. 

Tiiose  who  wish  to  enter  thorouj^hly  into  tlie 
subject  of  H.  lirew  ihythm,  are  releired  to  the 
most  recent  and  (ust  woik  on  the  snhject,  by  the 
earned  H  bre.v  scholar,  Evvald,  who  has  trans- 
lated iiitii  (ieiiiian  all  the  poetical  boulvs  of  the 
(Jld  Teslaiiifni  {Die  I'ott.  Biicher  des  Alteti 
Bundts,  l«a  )-l).  1  vol.-.  8vo.,  vol.  i.  jip.  57— 'J2). 
A  shorter  ami  m -re  >i]iiple  account  will  better 
suit  these  p.i,'c>  ;  which  we  take  in  svdistance 
from  Geseniu-.  (  llelnaisclics  Lesebuch,  I7lh  edit, 
by  De  Welte,  Leipzi,',  1*^11).  The  leading  prin- 
ciple is,  that  a  siinole  verse  or  ilistich  consists, 
both  in  regard  tn  I'mm  and  substance,  ol'two  cor- 
respondiii:^  meinlieis:  this  has  lieen  tei-nieil  He- 
brew rtiyllmi  nr  I'aiallelismus  membrorum. 
Tiiree  kinds  may  be  S]iecitle<i.  'I  here  is  lir^t  the 
synanynuius  ijara.'leL^  ri ;  which  corrsists  iii  this, 
that  the  twu  niemliers  expiess  the  same  thuu>;ht  in 
did'erent  woriis.  su  that  t.iinetirnes  woid  answers  to 
word  :   for  example — 

'  Wbttt  is  man  that  thou  art  mindAd  of  him. 
And  the  son  ol'  man  that  thou  carest  for  him  !' 
Ps.  viii.  4. 

There  is  in  some  cases  an  inversion  in  the  second 
line — 
*  The  heavens  relate  the  glory  of  God, 
And  the  uciik  of  his  liMiids   the  tirmament   de- 
clares."    Fs.  xix.  2. 
'  He  maketh  liis  niesseniers  the  winds, 
His  ministers  tiie  (liming  iighliiing."  Ps.  civ.  4. 

V^erv  often  the  seioiid  member  repeats  only  a  part 
of  the  Hrst  — 
'  Woe  to  theai  that  j  liii  house  to  house, 
That  Held  to  Held  unite.'     Is.  v.  8. 
Sometimes  the  verli  which  stands  in  the  first  mem 
ber  is  omitted  in  tiie  second  — 
'  O  Cioil,  thy  j  i.<tire  give  the  king, 
And  thy  rig.iieoiHiiess  to  tlie  king's  son.' 

Ps.  Ixxii.  1. 

Or  the  veib  may  be  in  the  second  member — 
'  With  the  j.i\vli;itie  of  an  ass  heaps  njjon  heaps. 
With  the  jrt-.vb.me   of  an   ass  have    1  slain   a 
thousand  men.'     .Fiidg.  xv.  Iti. 
The  second  member  may  contain  an  expansion  of 
»iie  (ir«t — 
'  Give  to  .lehovali,  ye  sons  of  God, 
Give  to  Jehovah  glory  and  praise.'  Ps.  xxix.  1. 
Indeed  toe  \arieti<'s  are  numerous,  since  the  syno- 
Dymuua  parail'li.sni  is  very  frei^ueut. 
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The  second  kind  is  the  antithetic,  in  which  the 
first  member  is  illustiated  by  some  oppotition  cf 
tiiuught  contained  in  the  second.  This  less  cus- 
tomary kind  of  parallelism  is  found  mo.-tly  in 
the  Proverbs — 

'  The  full  man  treadeth  the   honeycomb   undei 
foot. 
To  the  hungry  every  bitter  thing  is  sweet.' 

Prov.  xxvii.  7. 

Under  this  head  comes  tlie  following,  with  other 
similar  examples — 

'  Day  to  day  uttereth  instructinn. 
And  night  to  night  sheweth  knowledge.' 

The  third  kind  is  denominated  the  synthetic: 
probably  the  term  epithetic  would  be  moie  appro- 
priate, since  the  second  meniber  not  being  a  mere 
echo  of  the  first,  subjoins  something  iievv  to  it, 
while  the  same  structure  of  the  veise  is  preserved; 
thus — 
'  He  ap))(iinted  the  moon  fiTr  seasons  ; 
The  sun  knoweth  his  gi'ing  ilnwn.'    Ps.  civ.  19. 

'  The  law  of  Jehovah  is  perfect,  reviving  the  soul ; 
The  precepts  of  Jehovah  are  sure,  instructing 
the  simple.'      Ps.  xix.  7. 

This  correspondence  of  tlioiight  is  occasionally 
foiiml  in  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  particularly  in 
the  interlocutions  of  the  eclogues  ol'  Theocritus 
and  Virgil.  The  two  folhiwing  distichs  are  sjie- 
cimens  of  the  antithetic  parallelism  ; 

'  Dam.  Triste  lujius  stabuiis,  maturis  frugibnj 
inilier, 
Arboribus  venti  ;  nobis  .Amaryllidis  irae. 

Men.     Dulce   satis    humor,    depulsis    arbutus 
liaedis, 
Lenta    salix    ficto    pecori  ;  mihi    solus 
Amyntas.' 

Pope's  writi.ngs  present  specimens  which  may  be 
compareil  with  tlie  antithetical  parallelism.  Id 
his  Rape  of  ike  Z!,ofX:,  passages 'if  llie  kind  abound. 
We  opeiiid  Ids  Esauy  on  Critici.sm,  and  the  tirst 
lines  our  eye  fell  on  were  these — 

♦  A  little  learning  is  a  ilan.r"rous  thing  : 
Drink  deen,  or  fas'e  not  the  Pierian  spring: 
There  shallow  dr.inglns  intoxicate  the  brain 
And  drinking  largelj'  sobers  ns  again.' 

So  in  his  Messiah,  wheie  he  was  likely  to  copy 
the  form  in  imitating  the  s|iirit  of  the  original — 

'  The  lambs  with  wolves  shall  graze  the  verdant 
mead, 
And  boys  in  (low'ry  bands  the  tiger  leiid  ; 
The  steer  and  lion  at  one  ciib  shall  meet, 
And  harmless  serpen's  lick  the  pilgiim's  feet.' 

This  coriespondence  in  thought  is  not,  however,  of 
universal  occuirence.  We  (iiid  a  merely  ihytli- 
niiial  parallelism  in  which  the  thoughr  is  not  re- 
peated, but  goes  forward,  thmughout  the  verse, 
which  is  divided  midway  into  two  halves  or  a 
distich — 

*  The  word  is  not  upon  the  torgue, 
Jehovah  thou  knowest  it  alti  gether.' 

Ps.  cxxwiii.  4. 
'  Gird  as  a  man  tliy  loins, 
I  will  ask  thee;  infirm  tlioi    me.'  Job  xxxix.  3 

Here  |x)etry  distinguishes  itself  from  prose  c'aiefly 
by  tiie  division   into  two  short  ei^ua)  part*      Tlii* 
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peculidrity  of  poetic  diction  is  expressed  by  the 
word  "^DTi  which  properly  denotes  dividiiiij  the 
matter,  and  so  s])eakiii<j  or  singing  in  separated 
portions.  Among  the  Aialiians,  wlio,  liowever, 
have  syllabic  measnie,  each  verse  is  divided  into 
two  liemistichs  by  a  ca?snra  in  liie  middle. 
What  isteimed  '  service  metre"  in  Engli;>h  versi- 
fi<-Htion,  is  not  unlike  this  in  the  mam  :  it  is  the 
'  common  melie'  of  the  Poalm-versions,  and  of  or- 
dinary hymn  hooks,  thougli  in  tlie  latter  it  is  ar- 
ranged in  fonr  lines — 

'  But  one  request  I  make  to  him  |  that  sits  the 
skies  ahove, 
That  I  were  faiily  out  of  debt  |  as  I  were  out 
of  luve.'  Suckling. 

Tlie  simple  two-memliered  rhytlim  hitlierto  de- 
scribed ]>revail8,  especially  in  liie  liook  of  J<ib, 
the  Proverbs,  and  a  poition  of  the  Psalms  ;  but 
in  the  last,  and  still  more  in  the  Prophets,  there  are 
numerous  verses  with  three,  four,  or  yet  more 
members. 

In  verses  consisting  of  three  members  (tristicha^ 
fometimes  all  three  are  parallel — 
'  Happy  the  man  who  walketh  rot  in  the  paths 
of  the  unrighteous, 
Nor  stanilelh  in  the  way  of  sinners, 
Nor  sitieth  in  the  seat  of  scoHiers.'     Ps.  i    1. 

Sornetimes  two  of  the  members  stand  opposed  to 
tJie  third — 

'  To  all  the  world  goes  forth  their  sound, 
■  To  the  enii  of  the  world  their  words ; 
For  the  sun  he  places  a  tabernacle  in  fiiem.' 

Ps.  xix.  4. 

Verses  of  four  members  contain  either  two  simple 
parallels — 

*  With  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the  ])ooT, 
And  decide  witii  equity  fur  the  alllicted  of  t!ie 

people  ; 
He  shall  smite  the  earth  with   the  rod  of  his 

mouth  ; 
With  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall   he  slay  the 

wicked.'     Isa.  xi.  4. 

Or  the  first  and  third  answer  to  each  otlier;  also 
the  second  anil  fourth — ■ 

'  That  smote  the  people  in  anger 
With  a  cmfniual  stroke: 
That  hirded  it  over  the  nations  in  wrath 
With  unremitted  oppression.'     Isa.  xiv.  6. 

If  the  members  are  more  numerous  or  (li.spro])()r- 
tionate  (Isa.  xi.  1 1),  or  if  the  paiallelism  is  hnjier- 
feet  or  irregular,  the  diction  of  poetry  is  lost  and 
prose  ensues;  as  is  the  case  in  Isa.  v.  16,  and 
frequently  in  the  later  prophets,  as  Jeremiah  and 
E^ekiel. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposeil  that  each  poem  consists 
exclusively  of  une  surt  of  verse;  fur  though  this 
feature  does  piesent  ilself,  yet  frequently  several 
kinds  are  found  lo.;eliier  in  one  com|iosition,  so 
IS  to  give  great  ease,  freedom,  and  capability  to 
the  style  We  select  the  following  beauiiful 
specimen,  because  a  chorus  is  introduced — 

David's  lament  ovek  saui,  and  Jonathan. 

The  Gazelle,  ()  Israel,  lias  been  cut   down  (n 
thy  heights ! 

Ckoru»,  How  are  the  mighty  fallen! 
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Tell  it  not  in  Cath,  publish  it  not  in  the  street* 
of  Ascalon, 
Lest  the  daughters  of  the  Philistines  rejoice, 
Lest  thedaughters  of  the  uncircunicised  exult. 
Hills  of  Gilboa,  no   dew    nor  rain  come  upOD 
you,  devoted  tields  ! 
For  there  is  stained  the  heroes'  bow, 
Saul's  bow,  never  anointed  with  oil. 

From  the  blood  of  the  slain,  from  the  fat  of  the 
mighty, 
The  bow  of  Jonathan  turned  not  back. 
And  the  swoid  of  Saul  came  not  idly  home. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  !  lovely  and  pleasant  in  life! 
And  iri  death  ye  were  not  diviiied; 
Swifter  than  eagles,  stronger  than  lions! 
Ye  daughters  of  Isiael  \   Weep  for  Saul  ; 
He  clothed  you  delicately  in  ])nrple, 
He  jiut  ornaments  of  gold  on  your  apparel. 
Chorus.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen   in  the  midst 
of  the  battle! 
O  Jonailian,  slain  in  thy  high  places! 
I  am  distressed  for  thee,  brother  Jonathan, 
Very  j)leasant  wast  thou  to  me, 
Wonderful  whs  thy  love,  more  than  the  love 
of  woman. 

Chorus.  How  are  the  mighty  fallen, 

And  the  weapons  of  war  perished  ! 

We  have  chosen  this  ode  not  only  for  its  sin- 
gular beauty,  l)Ut  also  because  it  jneseiits  anotiier 
quality  of  Hebrew  poetiy — the  sliophe.  Jn  this 
jioem  there  are  three  strophes  marked  by  the  re- 
currence three  times  of  the  iiiige  sung  by  the 
chorus.  The  choins  apjjears  to  liave  consisted  of 
three  parts,  coirespoiulmg  wiiii  the  parties  nioie 
immediately  addiessed  in  the  three  several  })or- 
tionsoftlie  poem.  Tlie  (irst  cli(/ial  song  is  sung 
liy  the  entire  body  of  singers,  lepieseiiling  Israel  ; 
the  second  is  sung  by  a  chorus  of  maidens ;  the 
third,  l)y  (irst  a  chorus  of  youths  in  a  soft  and 
monrnCiil  strain,  and  then  by  all  the  choir  in  full 
and  sivelling  chorus.  But  in  order  to  the  reader's 
fully  understanding  with  what  noble  eH'ect  tliess 
'  songs  of  Zi.  n"  came  on  the  souls  of  their  heaiers, 
an  accurate  idea  must  be  formed  of  the  music  of 
the  Hebrews  [Music].  Rel'erring  to  the  aiticles 
which  bear  on  the  sul  ject,  we  merely  remaik  that 
l)oth  music  and  daining  were  connected  with 
sacred  song  in  its  earliest  niani Testations,  tlioiigh 
it  was  only  at  a  conijiaratively  late  period,  when 
David  and  Solomon  iiad  given  their  n;astei-])owers 
to  the  grand  jierfoimances  of  the  temple-service, 
that  poetry  came  foith  in' all  its  excellence,  and 
music  lent  its  full  aid  to  its  solemn  and  sublime 
sentiments. 

Lyrical  poetry  so  abounds  in  tlie  Bille.  that 
we  almost  forget  that  it  contains  any  other  spe- 
cies. Doubtless  lyrical  poetry  is  the  earliest,  no 
less  than  the  most  varied  and  most  abniidant. 
Vet  the  lyrical  jioetry  of  the  Israelites  contains 
tokens  of  ])roceeding  from  an  earlier  kind.  It 
is  eminently  sententious — biief,  (lithy,  and  strik- 
ing in  the  forms  of  language,  and  invariably 
moral  or  religious  in  its  tone.  V\'lience  we 
infer  that  it  had  its  rise  in  a  species  of  poetry 
analogous  to  that  which  we  (ind  in  the  book 
of  Proverbs.  Head  the  few  lines  addressed  by 
Lamech  to  his  wives  :  do  they  not  bear  a  corre- 
tpondence  with  the  geoeral  tone  of  the  Proverbs! 
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We  do  not  by  tliis  interul  to  intimate  that  the 
book  sii  called  was  the  earliest  [)c)efic  jirodnctiori 
of  tiie  Ileliiew  iriuse.  Iti  its  actual  form  it  is  of 
a  much  later  origin  tliati  many  of  the  odes.  Yet 
the  elements  out  of  which  it  was  Ibimed  may 
liave  existed  at  a  very  eail«y  day.  Indeed  the  Oii- 
ental  genius  turns  naturally  to  proverhs  and  sen- 
tentious speeches.  In  its  earliest,  its  most  purely 
native  state,  the  poetry  of  the  Easterns  is  a  strinjj 
of  pearls.  Every  word  has  life;  every  piopo- 
sitioii  is  CDirdensed  wi>d"m  ;  every  tliouf^ht  is 
striking  and  epi:rianimatic.  The  book  of  Pro- 
verbs aigues  the  iidiuence  of  philosophy.  Early 
poetrj-  is  too  sjjontaueous  to  speak  in  this  long 
retinue  of  glitteiinir  thoiiirhts.  Utit  Eastern  ima- 
ginations may  at  first  have  poured  forth  their 
creations,  not  ui  a  continued  strain,  but  in  showers 
of  brukeu  light,  on  which  the  lyrist  would  seize 
to  be  woiked  as  spiiklnig  gems  into  his  odes.  It 
is  however  certain  that  a  general  name  for  poetic 

language,  ?1^,  signifies  als)  a  saying,  a  proverb, 
a  cotriparison,  a  similitude.  The  last  is  indeed 
the  primary  si'jfuiHcation,  showing  that  Hebrew 
poetry  in  its  origin  was  a  painting  to  the  eye;  in 
other  words,  a  ))aral)le,  a  teaching  by  likenesses, 
discovered  by  the  [lopular  mintl,  expressed  by 
tlie  popular  tongue,  ami  ailopted  and  )io!ished  by 
the  national  p,>et;.  And  as  a  sententious  form 
of  speech  may  even  by  its  very  condensation  be- 
come dark,  so  'hat  the  wisiiom  which  it  contains 
may  have  to  be  patiently  and  caiefully  sought 

for,  what  was  ^BTO  may  become  liidden  know- 
ledge, and  pass  into  m^H,  a  secret  or  a  riddle; 
which,  as  lieing  intended  to  bailie  and  so  to  de- 
ride, may  in  its  turn  be  apjiropriately  teimed 
n^vO,  derision,  satire,  or  irony. 

Lyrical  jioetry  embraced  a  great  variety  of 
to))ics,  from  the  shortest  and  most  fleeting  efTusion, 
as  louiid  in  specimens  already  given,  anil  in  Ps. 
XV.,  cxxxi.,  cxxxiii.,  to  the  loftiest  subjects  treated 
in  a  full  and  detaded  manner;  f>»r  instance,  De- 
borah's song(.Iudg.  v.),  and  Ps.  xviii.  and  Ixviii. 
It  ran  equally  through  all  the  moods  of  the  human 
soul,  nothing  being  too  lowly,  too  deep,  or  too  lii:,'h 
for  the  Hebrew  lyre.  It  told  how  the  horse  and  his 
Egyptian  rider  were  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  ; 
it  softly  and  siieetly  sang  of  tht  benign  elTects  of 
brotherly  love.  It  uttered  its  wail  over  the  corpse 
of  a  friend,  and  threw  its  gracel"nl  imagery  around 
the  royal  nuptial  couch.  Song  was  its  essence. 
Whatever  its  subject,  it  forewent  neither  the  lyre 
nor_  the  voice.  Indeed  its  most  general  natr:e, 
'V'iy,  signifies  'song;'  song  and  poetry  were  the 
same.  Another  name  for  lyrical  poetry  is  "11DT?D, 
which  the  Seventy  render  ifoXftoy.  '  jjsalm,'  and 
which  from  its  etymology  seems  to  have  a  refer- 
ence not  so  much  to  soirg  as  to  the  numb,  rs  into 
which  the  ))oet  l»y  his  art  wrought  his  thoughts 
and  emotions.  The  latter  word  describes  the 
making  nf  an  ode,  the  former  its  performance  on 
the  lyre.     Another  general  name  for  lyrical  poetry 

is  ?'DCD,  which  is  ajiplicd  to  poems  of  a  certain 
kitid(Ps.  xxxii.,  xlii.,  xlv.,lii^  Iv.,  Ixxiv.,  Ixxviii., 
Ixxxviii..  cxlii.),  and  appears  to  denote  an  ode 
lofty  in  its  sentiments  and  exquisite  in  its  execu- 
non.  Under  these  general  heads  there  were  seve- 
ral species,  whose  specific  diflerences  it  is  not  easy 
Id  drtcrinice. 
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1.  n?nn,  *  a  hymn,'  or  '  psc<1m  of  ]  faise." 
The  word  is  tised  as  a  title  only  to  one  psalm 
(cxlv.),  l)ut  really  describes  the  character  o< 
many,  as  may  natorally  be  ex])ecled  when  wo 
consider  the  origin  of  the  ode  as  springing  from 
victory,  deliverance,  the  reception  of  bounties, 
and  generally  those  events  ami  occasions  which 
excited  joy  and  gladness  in  the  soul,  and  were 
celebrated  with  music,  often  accompanied  by 
dancing  in  the  public  assemblies  of  the  jieople, 
or  after  a  more  sacred  manner,  in  the  solemn 
courts  of  the  temple.  To  tiiis  class  of  joyous 
compositions  belong  the  lofty  hymns  which  com- 
memorated great  national  events,  such  as  the  de- 
liverance from  Pharaoh  (Exoil.  xv..  Judg.  v.,  Ps. 
xviii.,  Ixviii.),  which  were  appointed  for  set  holy- 
day  seasons,  and  became  a  part  at  once  of  the 
national  worship  and  of  the  best  national  prcjierty. 
Other  soirgs  of  this  kind  were  used  on  less  distin- 
guished occasions,  and  by  individuals  on  jiresent- 
ing  their  thank -ofl'eiings,  and  were  pitched  at  a 
lower  key,  being  ex))ressi\e  rather  of  ])('rs(mal 
than  general  emotions  (Ps.  xxx.,  xxxii.,  xli., 
cxxxviii.  ;  Isa  xxxviii.).  There  are  occasionally 
briefer  songs  of  victory,  sung  by  the  general  con- 
gregation in  the  temple,  as  Ps.  xlvi.  and  xlviii. 

2.  r\yp,  dprivos,  •  a  ilirge,'  or  '  song  of  sorrow,' 
com])anied  by  exclamations  of  grief,  as  IS,  ^1N, 
or  very  often  b)  nr*N,  O  how  !  and  disting'i'shed 
from  songs  of- joy  by  mournlul  strains  of  music. 
The  Hebrew  heart  was  as  much  open  to  sorrow 
as  to  joy,  tender  and  full  as  were  i's  emotion^ 
and  simple  as  was  tiie  ordinary  mode  of  life. 
Adversity  and  lieieavement  were  therefore  keenly 
felt,  and  as  warmly  and  stiikingiy  expressed. 
Incleed  so  great  was  the  regaid  held  due  to  tbf 
dead,  that  mourners  <i!d  not  consider  their  owr 
S(H)ow  sullicient,  but  ust'd  to  engage  others  to 
mourn  for  their  lost  friends,  so  that  in  process 
of  time  there  arose  a  profession  whose  businesf 
it  was  to  bewail  the  departed.  In  .Amos  v.  16. 
these  persons  are  named  as  T!)  ''J?'13V  those  wbtf 
aie  skilful  in  wailing  (Jer.  ix.  17).  DistiR 
guishe.l  heroes,  and  ])ersons  who  were  tenderlr 
beloved,  foiuid  in  the  sorrowful  accents  of  the 
Hebrew  muse,  the  tinesi  and  most  lasting  memo- 
rial (2  Sam.  i.  17-2S  ;  iii.  ;i3,  3i).  From  1  Sam. 
i.  18,  it  ap[iears  that  these  dirges  (^iieiiice)  were 
taught  to  the  children  of  Isiael  ad pcrpctuam  ret 
memoriam ;  and  so  heroic  deeds  lived  tlirotigh 
successive  generations  on  the  lips  ol'  the  people. 
whose  hearts  were  thus  wavmetl  witli  emulation^ 
while  they  were  softi  ned  with  gentleness  and  love. 
In  this  class  of  lamentations  may  be  ranked  th« 
songs  of  sorrow  over  the  misliniunes  of  Israel, 
such  as  Ps.  xliv.,  Ix.,  Ixxiii.,  which  seem  to  have 
borne  the  geneial  name  of'  a  weeping  and  wail- 
ing' (Jer.  vii.  29;  ix.  9).  In  the  same  clas.i 
stand  laiTitntalions  poured  f(atli  on  the  desecration 
or  destruction  of  tlie  holy  city  (Jer.  ix.  xix.  ;Ezek. 
xxvii.  xxxii. :  Isa.  i,  xxi.).  Jeremiah  has  put  toge- 
ther and  united  in  one  book,  executed  with  great 
skill  and  presenting  an  altogether  unique  sijeci- 
men  of  writing,  which  indeed  could  have  had  its 
birth  nowhere  but  in  a  Helirew  soul,  all  possibls 
lamentations  and  wailings  on  the  ruin  and  fali 
of  Jeru.salem. 

3.  ]Vi^  is  found  only  as  the  title  of  a  poem 
(Ps.  vii.),  and  once  in  the  plural  (Hab.  iii.  1),  ai 
a  description  of  this  sj)ecie8  of  poetry  in  general. 
The  word  is  not  easy  to  understand.     Tbe  Sep 
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hiagint  render  it  l-y  <^a>.fto'r,  a  Lreticral  term  wliith 
$cem»  to  l«tray  (lieu  own  ij:noraiice.  It  luid 
doubtless  a  siieciii<-  tiieiiniiij;.  Tlie  root  ^3£^' de- 
notes bewilaeimenl,  so  that  tlie  term  may  indicate 
a  sort  of 'litliyramhic  (xjetiy — poetry  in  wliich 
'lie  emofioiis  are  put  fiurtli  in  wild  confusion  be- 
token iiii,^  an  agitated,  contused,  and  worried  state 
ol'niind.  'lliia  description  corresponds  with  tlie 
cliaracter  of  the  two  coni]iositions  to  which  the 
epithet  is  applied  in  Hs.  vii.  and  Hab.  iii.  That 
the  melody  e;riployed  in  singing  these  pieces  an- 
swered, in  wild  innryihg  confusion,  to  the  train  of 
the  thought  may  he  conjecturt'd  naturally,  and 
inferred  with  good  reason,  froni  the  heading  of 
Ilaliakkiik  iii. 

4.  ri/Sn,  '  prayer,'  is  the  name  of  certain  odes 
in  the  titles  given  to  Ps.  xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc,  cii., 
c>;lii.  ;  Hab.  iii.  In  Psalm  cii.  and  in  Hah. 
iii.  ir,  seems  not  to  denote  the  ode  so  much  as 
the  general  tendency  of  the  sentiment  of  tiie 
poet,  and  in  the  other  headings  it  may  import 
merely  the  use  to  which  these  compositions  may 
be  applied.  It  is  not  therefore  so  much  a  lerm 
of  art  as  a  lerm  of  religion.  Yet  may  it  he  ap- 
plied to  com]i<'sitioiis  in  geneial,  designed  tor  use 
in  divine  worship  whatever  their  form  or  strain, 
in.tsmncti  as  it  regards  in  a  general  way  the  re- 
ligious element  which  constituted  their  essence; 
and  accordingly  it  is  found  in  Ps.  lx\ii.  21)  ap- 
plied as  a  general  name  to  an  entire  collection 
of  the  poems  of  David — 'the  prayers  of  David, 
the  son  of  Jesse,  are  ended.' 

Ill  these  four  classes  we  have  not  pretended  to 
exhaust  all  the  .sjiecies  and  forms  which  lyric 
[Kietry  took,  but  meiely  to  present  the  chief  ficts. 
Kes[iecting  other  kinds,  little  need  he  said,  as  the 
lyrical  coniprehenils  ttie  greatest  and  best  part  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  nor  are  learned  men  so  much  of 
one  mind  regarding  the  conifxisitioiis  to  which  we 
allude. 

Dramatic  poetiy  iii  the  sense  in  which  the 
phiuse  is  a]iplical(le  to  productions  such  as  those 
of  Euripides,  Sliuksjieaie,  or  Schiller,  had  no 
place  iii  the  liteiatuie  of  the  Hebrews.  Tliis  de- 
fect may  lie  owing  to  a  want  of  the  requisite  lite- 
rary cultivation.  Yet  we  are  not  willing  to  as- 
sign (his  as  the  cause,  wlieii  we  call  to  mind  the 
liigli  intellectual  culture  which  the  Hebrews 
evinced  in  lytic  and  didactic  poetry,  out  of  which 
the  drama  seems  naturally  to  spring.  We  rather 
look  for  the  cause  of  this  in  the  earnest  nature  of 
the  Heb -ews,  and  in  the  solemnity  of  the  subjects 
with  whicli  they  iiacf  to  do  in  their  literary  pro- 
ductions. Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  this  iiypo- 
(lie.sis  that  tlie  drama  of  modem  times  had  its 
i)irjli  in  (he  religious  mysteries  of  th«  mitldle 
iges,  since  those  ages  were  only  secondary  in  re- 
gard to  religious  truth,  stood  at  a  distance  from 
the  great  realities  which  they  lielieved  and  tlra- 
matized;  whereas  the  objects  of  faith  with  the 
Israelites  were  held  in  all  the  fresh  vividness  of 
primitive  facts  and  newly-recognised  truths.  Ele- 
ments however  for  dramatic  poetry  and  first  rudi- 
mental  efi'oits  are  found  in  Hel'rew  ;  as  in  the 
Song  of  Solomon,  in  which  several  dranntis  iier- 
sonae  will  be  tliscoveied  speaking  ami  acting,  by 
the  diligent  and  unjirtjudiced  reader.  Ewald 
assorts  that  the  poem  is  <livisible  iiiio  four  acts. 
In  the  botjkof  Job,  however,  the  dramatic  element 
cf   the  Hebiew   muse   i«   developed    in    a    nmre 
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marled  form,  and  a  ni.-,;e  d'cided  degree.  Her* 
the  machinery  and  contrivances  of  the  drama, 
even  to  the  plot  and  the  iJcics  I'indtx.  ile  paten, 
to  a  reader  <if  ordinary  attention.  Eor  epic  (Hwtrj 
the  constituent  elements  do  not  a],pear  to  liave 
existed  during  (he  classic  ];eriod  of  the  Hebrew 
muse,  since  epic  poetry  requires  an  heroic  age, 
an  aije,  that  is,  of  fabulous  wonders  and  falsely 
so  called  divine  inter[)ositions.  But  among  the 
Israelites  the  ]iatriarc.iiai,  which  might  have  been 
the  heroic  age,  was  an  age  of  truth  and  reality; 
and  it  much  raises  the  lelijrious  and  historical 
value  of  tlie  biblical  literature,  that  neither  the 
singular  events  of  the  age  of  the  ]iatriarclis,  nor 
the  wonderful  events  of  the  age  of  Moses,  nor  (he 
confused  and  somewhat  legendary  events  of  the 
age  of  the  Judges,  ever  degeiieiate<l  info  mytho- 
logy, nor  passed  from  the  reality  which  was  their 
essence^  into  tl«!  noble  lictit)ns  into  which  the 
imagination,  if  unchastened  and  unchecked  by 
religion,  might  have  wrought  them;  but  tliey  re- 
tained through  all  jierioils  (heir  own  essen(ial 
character  of  earnest,  lol'ty,  anil  impressive  realities. 
At  a  later  period,  wlien  the  leligion  of  Moses  had, 
during  (he  Babylonish  captivity,  been  lowered  by 
the  coiruptionsof  (he  leligion  of  Zoroaster,  and  an 
entiiely  new  world  of  thought  introduced,  based 
not  on  reality  but  fancy,  emanating  not  fiom  the 
])ure  light  of  heaven  but  from  tlie  mingled  lights 
and  shadows  of  primilive  *ra<lifion  and  human 
speculation, — then  (here  came  int(»  existence 
jimong  (he  Jews  the  elements  necessary  for  enic 
poetry  ;  but  the  tlays  v\'eie  gone  in  which  the 
mind  of  (lie  nation  hail  tlie  requisite  strength  and 
culture  to  fashion  them  into  a  great,  uniform,  and 
noble  structure;  and  if  we  can  allow  that  the 
Hebrews  possessed  the  rndiniental  outlines  of  the 
epic,  we  nuist  seek  for  them  not  in  the  canonical 
liiit  the  ajxjcrynhal  books;  and  while  we  (lei;y 
with  emphasis  that  the  teini  Epos  can  be  applicil, 
as  some  German  critics  have  applied  it,  to  (he 
Pentateuch;  we  can  find  only  in  the  book  of 
Judith,  and  with  rather  more  reason  in  that  of 
Toliit,  anything  which  appioaches  to  epic  poetiy. 
Indeed  fiction,  which  if  it  is  not  (he  e.-sence,  eiiter.'s 
for  a  very  large  sliaie  into  lioth  epic  and  dramatic 
poetry,  was  wholly  alien  fiom  (he  geniu*  of  (he 
Hebrew  nuise,  whose  high  and  noble  function  was 
not  to  invent  but  to  celebrate  the  goodness  ot 
Ciod,  not  to  indulge  the  fancy  but  to  express  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  suul,  not  to  play  with 
words  and  feign  emotions,  but  to  utter  jiif.t'ounu 
linth  and  commemorate  real  events,  and  pour 
forth  living  sentiments. 

These  remarks  imply  that  art,  though  subordi- 
nate, was  not  neglected,  as  indeed  is  jiroved  by 
the  noble  lyrics  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and 
in  uliich  the  art  is  only  relatively  small  and  low, 
that  is,  the  art  is  inconsiderable  and  secondarv, 
merely  because  the  topics  are  so  august,  the  sen- 
timents so  grand,  the  leligioiis  impression  so  pro- 
found and  sacred.  At  later  pei  iods,  when  \\\i 
first  fVesh  gushing  of  (he  muse  had  ceased,  art  in 
Heliiew,  as  is  the  case  in  all  other  poetiy,  began 
to  claim  a  larger  share  of  attention,  and  stands 
ill  the  ]ioems  for  a  greater  ](irtion  of  tlieir  nifrit. 
Then  the  [ilay  of  the  imagination  grew  ])redumi- 
nant  over  the  sfxintaneous  outpourings  of  the  soul, 
and  among  other  creations  of  the  (ancy  alohabet? 
ca!  iK)ems  were  produced,  in  which  the  matter  it 
artistically  distributed  sometimes  under  two-anil 
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twenty  li^ads  or  divisions,  corresponding  with  the 
numl)er  of  the  Uel.iew  lelters.  Tliis  is  of  course 
B peculiarity  wliicli  cannot  be  preserved  ii)  any 
ordinary  prose  Iraiislation  ;  Imt  it  is  inilicafed  iii 
Psalin  CaIX.,  as  Coiind  in  flie  common  l>il)les; 
and  otiier  Sjjeciinens  may  be  seen  in  Ps.  ix.,  x., 
KKv.,  xxxiv..  xxxvii.,  cxi.,   cxii. 

Jf,  now,  iVoiii  these  details  we  consider  for  a 
moment  what  are  the  essential  peculiarities  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  we  find  we  liave  to  ofl'er  to  the 
reader's  attention  the  following  observations. 

The  source  of  all  true  poetry  is  in  the  human 
mind.  Even  where  there  is  a  divine  inspiration, 
this  higher  element  must  enter  into  thi'  soul  of 
Hian,  and,  blending  witii  its  workings,  conform 
also  to  its  laws.  Ijut  every  thought  is  not  )ioetical. 
Thought  and  emotion  become  ])oetical  oidy  when 
they  rise  to  the  ideal  Poetry,  in  its  source,  is 
thought  which  ascenils  to  a  iiigh  if  not  ])er feet  (rela- 
tively") conce|>tioii  of  moral  and  spiiitual  realities. 
Jlere  iiitensity  is  not  ])oetry,  any  more  tiiau 
•trengtii  of  muscle  is  beauty.  Still  less  is  ])assion 
either  poetry  or  eloquence,  as  Blair  teaches. 
I'assion  is  of  a  suspicious  origin,  and  represents 
the  soul  as  beiijg  mastered  ;  whereas  in  all  true 
poetry  the  soul  is  a  soveieign.  Tliere  way  be  in- 
tensity in  ])oetry,  iiowever,  and  the  soul,  when  in 
a  poetic  state,  may  be  impassioned;  but  these 
Ere  only  accidents — results,  not  causes,  ensuing 
(.sometimes)  fVom  the  ideal  conce)itious  wliicli  for 
the  lime  lieing  constitute  the  soul,  and  make  up 
consciousness.  Hence  all  true  pcetry  is  religions  ; 
for  religion  is  the  contemjjlation  of  the  highest 
perfection  as  at  once  holy,  lovely,  honoorable, 
formative  and  guiding,  tne  object  ofadoration,  tlie 
fountain  oi'law,  the  source  of  obligation.  Hut  in  the 
Heiirew  poetry,  the  religion  which  constituted  its 
essence  had  altritiutes  (if  truth  and  reality  such  as 
ito  other  [loetry  ever  did  or  cou)  1  possess.  The 
intimate  relation  in  which  the  uation  of  Israel,  and 
the  still  more  intimate  relaion  in  which  distin- 
guished individuals  of  that  nation,  stocwl  to  the 
Deity,  ma<le  the  religious  the  predominant  ele- 
ment, and  gave  to  that  element  a  living  and 
quickening  fire  as  from  heaven,  which  burnt  from 
the  fir^t  with  the  true  vestal  purity,  and  on  to  the 
last  witii  more  than  vestal  constancy  at>d  dura- 
tion. A  divine  and  imiwrlshable  power  was  thus 
the  chief  constituent  of  Hebrew  ))oetry :  divine 
truth,  ilivine  energy,  divine  life,  are  al)  found  in 
the  earliest  productions  of  Helirew  song.  Its 
chief  characteristic — tiiat  l)y  which,  more  than 
any  other  thiiig,  it  is  contradistinguished  from  the 
})oetry  of  all  other  nations — is  its  pure  and  rich 
religious  element. 

Hut  this  divine  power  lay  not  merely  in  the 
truths  conveyed  nor  in  liie  facts  commemorated 
by  the  songs  of  25ion,  l)ut  equally  in  the  stri>ng, 
deep,  and  overllowing  emotions  with  which  tlie 
Hebrew  liarp  thrilleil  sometimes  to  ecstasy.  The 
origin  of  tliis  religious  sensibility  is  to  l)e  chiefly 
looked  for  in  tlie  Hebrew  temperament,  whicli  was 
anil  is  ])eculiarly  rich  in  all  the  sentiments  of  the 
heart,  so  that  devotion  was  as  natural — as  much 
a  necessity  ol' the  chaiacter  of  the  Israelites -as 
domestic  alTection.  It  is  in  the  main  owing  to  the 
religious  and  devotional  qualities  of  Hebrew  poetry 
that  the  Hook  of  Psalms,  still,  after  the  lapse  of  so 
many  centuries,  a^id  tlie  rise  and  fall  of  so  many 
modes  of  thought,  and  forms  of  social  life,  holds 
«D  «mpir«  over  the  heart  uf  man,  far  wider,  deeper, 
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and  moie  influential  than  wliat  any  other  influ* 
ence  has  possessed,  save  only  tiiat  v\hich  is  anc 
will  ever  [>e  exeicised  by  '  Davids  greater  son.* 

Nor  is  tiie  wonder  at  all  ilinilnislied  when  we 
learn  that  the  Helirew  was  an  essentially  national 
muse.  Tliere  is  no  jioetry  which  iieais  a  dt-eper 
or  broader  stamp  of  the  peculiar  inlluences  under 
which  it  was  jiroducf-d.  It  never  ceases  to  be 
Hel/rew  in  order  to  liecome  uiiiveisal.  and  yet  it 
is  universal  while  it  is  Hebrew.  Ti  eco.intry,  the 
clime,  the  institutions,  the  very  jreculiar  religii.us 
institutions,  rites  and  observances,  the  \eiy  sin- 
gular religious  hisloiy  of  the  Israelites,  aie  all 
faithfully  and  vividly  refiectetl  in  the  Hebrew 
nuise,  so  that  no  one  song  can  ever  be  mistaken 
for  a  poem  of  any  other  peojjle.  Still  it  remains 
true  tiiat  the  heart  of  man,  at  lejisl  the  heart  of  all 
the  most  civilized  nations  of  the  eaith,  has  been 
moved  and  swayed,  and  is  siill  ]jleasingly  and 
most  beneficially  moved  and  swa\ed  by  the  straiiii 
of  liildical  ]ioesy.  Otheis  m.iy,  but  we  cannot, 
account  for  this  indubitable  fact,  without  atl- 
milting  that  some  specially  divine  inlUveiice  was 
in  operation  amidst  the  Jews. 

Its  originality  is  also  a  marked  cnaracteristic  of 
Hebrew  ])oetry.  Hcmei  had  liis  teachers,  liut 
who  taught  Moses?  Yet  'the  divine  .song  oS 
Troy  '  is  less  divine  than  the  oiie  of  trlumpli  ovei 
Pharaoh.  Tlie  Helirew  ]ioetry  is  origijial  in  this 
sense,  that  it  is  self-eilured  and  self  developed. 
It  is  an  indigenous  plant  in  Palestine.  Like 
Me'cliiitedek.  it  is,  in  legard  to  an  earlier  culture, 
dTTOTcjp,  dfxriTuip,  dyeif€a\6yr)T0S\  and  d"  we  can- 
n;it  say  thai  it  luis  strictly  (j-yire  dpxv"  ^ih^pi^^t 
li>eie  is  no  dat'ger  in  )ireiti'cting  <if  it,  ^^t*  ^&n/s 
TeAcx  ex^''»  M****'  '^ptys  tis  Ti>  bn/viKts  (Heb, 
vii.  3). 

(.'ounected  with  its  originality,  as,  in  }iart,  its 
cause,  is  the  I'act  that  the  Hei  tew  iMuse  stood 
nearer  than  any  other  to  the  tivsl  d.iys  and  the 
earliest  aspeet-i  of  creation,  '  wlien  tlie  morning 
s^ars  sang  together,  and  all  the  swts  *>f  God 
&hoi>teil  for  joy  '  (.Toli  xxxviri.  T).  Those  stars 
that  Muse  saw  in  the  maiilen  jimity  of  their  ear- 
liest r.idiance;  that  song  titesatne  Muse  heanl  when 
first  it  struck  the  canopy  of  heaviii  and  was  rever- 
berated to  earth.  Tlie  rose  of  Sharon  blushed  with 
its  lirst  loveliness  on  her  glad  sight,  and  the  dews 
of  HeruuHi  were  lirst  ilistiirbed  by  hen  iins;rtMialleL* 
feet  Thus  there  is  a  freshness  a*  <if  morn  about 
all  her  imagery.  In  her  liest  tlay*  theie  were  no 
stock  ijguies  of  sfseech,  ivo  loci  ct  mmuiies,  no? 
univeisil  lecipes  for  forming  jvietry.  Not  eveu 
at  .secwid  hand  vlid  she  receive  her  stores,  but  she 
took  what  she  had  out  of  the  great  t »e.isure-house 
of  nature,  and  out  of  tlie  IVdness  of  liev  own  Iteart. 
To  he  IX  master,  tiieiefoie,  to  other  )ioesies  is  tli« 
divine  right  and  jxjculiar  fusiction  of  the  Hebrew 
muse.  Other  lian Is  may  borrow  and  imitate;  the 
jxietry  of  the  Bible  copies  natuie  and  creates. 

Hence  tliere  is  a  sj>ontaueousiiess  in  its  pi  etry, 
Open  tl»e  Psalter  at  any  plare  ;  you  iiud  stiesiras 
pouring  forth  like  the  brooks  and  waterfills  that 
trickle  and  gush  down  the  hills  of  Palistine  after 
the  latter  rain.  Nature  you  behold  at  work.  All 
therefore  is  ease,  and,  as  ease,  so  grace.  There  in 
no  constraint,  no  effort,  no  aflectation.  The  heart 
itself  s|)eak8,  and  it  speaks  because  it  is  full  a«'\ 
overllowing. 

If  we  add  (hat  simplicity  is  another  marked 
cliaracter  of  Hebrew  poetry,  we  du  little  more  tfaoB 
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tH&te  that  wliicli  is  aliea-dy  implied.  But  such  is 
its  sini|'li(Mty  Ifiat  it  set^iii-;  iiever  to  have  known, 
in  its  age  of  |imity.  aii\  tiling  <iC  the  aitilicuil 
distinctions  by  ivliicli  critics  ami  rhetoricians  ijave 
maiiped  out  tlie  (inniaiii  of  iioesy  ami  enJea 
vouKed  to  snpiiiy  the  deficiencies  of  fancy  hy  tiie 
laltoiioiis  elforts  of  varied  culture.  Heorew 
poetry  was  tiie  voice  of  man  commiuiing  with 
God,  and  thougiit  as  litlle  of  llie  one  as  of  the 
other  of  the  two  jnirposes  wiiich  Horace  ascrihes  to 
artistic  jM>ets — 

'Ant  prodesse  volnnt  ant  delectare  p  etae.' 
It  was,  iiidei'tl,  wholly  unconscious  of  anything 
b"t  the  satisfaction  of  a  high  and  tugent  want, 
which  made  worship  a  uecessitv,  and  devotion  a 
deligiit.  A  striknig  cordiimation  of  tliese  facts  is 
foond  in  the  civciiiiistatice  that  among  tiie  eailiest 
of  the  'sweet  singers  of  Isiael.'  women  are  found. 
The  great  event  whicii  iMoses,  in  his  srblime  tri- 
unip'ial  o(le,iiad  celelirated,  was  foithv.'itii  taken  up 
by  Miriam,  whose  jj.ietic  skill  C'luhl  not  ()e  sin- 
gular, ;is  she  is  described  liy  a  general  name,  and 
was  snpputed  liy  other  females;  "  And  Miriam 
the  prophetess,  the  sister  of  Aaion"  (a  remaikahle 
family  was  lli.it  of  Amiam,  'Aaron,  and  Moses, 
and  Miriam  tiieir  sister.  Num.  xxvi.  59),  'took 
a  liinliiel  in  liei  hand;  and  all  the  women  went 
out  aftf-r  her  with  tiinhiels,  and  with  dances,  and 
Miriam  answered  them,  Sng  ye  to  the  Lorvl.  &c. 
(Kxi.d.  XV.  20,  sq. ;  see  also  Judg.  v.  1  :  xi.  31  ; 
xxi.  21  ;    1  .Sam.  xviii.  7;   Ps.  Ixviii.  25V 

Were  it  a  matter  to  lie  iletermined  by  autiio- 
rity,  we  could  easily  jirovc  that  ths  Heliie^v  jKietry 
is  written  in  '.lexameters  an<l  jientameters.  Jose- 
plms  niiut'  iliaii  o/ice  asserts  that  the  trium|'lial 
iide  of  Moses  was  writieii  in  hexameter  verse 
(Aiitig  ii.  /().  4.;  iv.  8.  4i);  anil  in  Aiitiq.  vii. 
12.  3,  lit-  expressly  says,  '  .\nd  now  David,  l>eing 
freed  iVom  wars  and  dangers,  composed  songsand 
hynjus  to  (iod,  of  several  sorts  of  metre  ;  s.ime  of 
those  which  he  made  were  trimeters  and  some 
were  pentameteis  ;  in  wiiich  statement  he  is  a.s 
much  ill  error  in  legard  to  tiie  verse  as  he  is  in 
regard  to  his  implication  that  David  wrote  his 
Psalms  at  some  one  set  ])er''od  of  his  life.  Not 
improbably  Joseplius  was  inlluenceii  in  this  repre- 
sentalion  re^aiding  tneallegeil  metres  byhisGia?- 
cising  pKtpensities,  Ity  wiiich  he  was  led  to  assi- 
milate the  Hel.iea  laws  ami  institutions  to  (ire- 
cian  modt'ls.  witli  a  false  view  of  thus  gaining 
hoiiom-  to  liis  coutitiy.  ami  by  reflection,  to  him- 
self as  well.  Even  in  his  day  the  true  proiuin- 
Csatioh  of  the  Hebiew  was  lost,  so  that  it  was  easy 
to  make  this  or  that  assertion  on  the  subject  of  its 
ver.'illcation.  Ceitaiiily  all  the  attem])ts  to  which 
these  misstatements  of  Josephus  (see  also  Kuseh. 
Prcep.  Ev.\\\  Hiemn.  I'rcef.ad  Cliron.  ;  Ku- 
seh. p.  1  ;  Isidor.  Orig.  i.  3s_)  chielly  led,  have 
utterly  faile<l  ;  and  whatever  the  fact  may  be, 
whether  or  iiot  the.-.e  poems  were  written  in  stricter 
nieasuie  than  the  doctrine  of  liiis  article  sujiposes, 
we  are  little  likely  to  form  an  exact  idea  of  the 
Hebrew  measmes  unless  we  could  raise  Da\  id 
from  the  sleep  of  cntmies ;  and  at  a  time  when, 
like  the  present,  it  is  liegi:>ning  to  be  felt  thattiie.e 
has  l>een  far  too  much  dogmatizing  about  even  the 
classical  versi.*ication.  and  that  speculation  a'ld 
fancy  liave  outstripped  knowleiige,  we  do  not  ex- 
i>ect  to  tind  old  attempts  to  discover  tii?  Hebrew 
bexameterg  and  pentameters  revived.  Those  who 
vuty  with  to  pursue  the  sut^act  in  its  details  are 
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referred  to  the  following  woiks  ;  Carpzov,  Tntrod, 
in  V.  T.  ii.  Knglan.l  has  tlu'  cie<lit  o!'  ope:iing 
a  new  path  in  this  branch  by  the  tiubli<  atioii  of 
Hishop  Lowth  s  elegant  atul  learned  Prcelectionei 
dc  Sacra  Poesi  HeLreeunnn.  (Jx<in  175  - ;  w  hich 
may  be  found  also  in  Ugolini.  Th^^saur.  xxxi. : 
tlie  editions  having  Michaelis's  Xo'ee  et  Epinietra 
are  to  be  preferred  ;  that  of  Oxon.  I'-IO,  is  good  •.the 
woik  was  translated  into  English  by  Gregoiy.  Oli 
the  didactic  poetry  of  the  Helirews  the  reader  mav 
consult  Umbreit,  Sprache  Sal  Eiidcitumj ;  Rhode. 
De  I  it.  Poetar.  SapU'ntia  (liio)ii.  II  braor.  imp. 
et  Crcecor.  Havn.  1800;  Unger,  De  Puiabolur. 
Jesii  natura,  &c.  Leips.  1^28.  Le  Clerc,  in  his 
Bihhoth.  L'uivers.  ix.  22().  sq.,  has  given  what  is 
v;orth  allention  ;  see  also  Hist.  Abrei/ee  de  la 
poesie  c/iez  Ics  Ilebr.  in  the  History  of  the  .Aca- 
demy of  Inscriptions,  torn,  xxiii.  {'2,  sq.  But  the 
work  which  has,  next  to  that  ol'  Lowth,  exerte<l  llie 
gieatest  influence,  is  a  posthumous  and  untinished 
piece  of  the  celebrated  Heriler,  who  has  treated  the 
subject  with  extraoidinary  ehxpierice  and  learn- 
ing :  f'on  Geist  dcr  Ebroisclien  I'otsie.  1782,  (o 
be  found  in  his  collected  writings;  also  Tfihing. 
1S05;  and  Carlsrtdie,  1826;  see  also  Giigler,  Z>i'e 
Ileil  Kunst  der  Ilebrder,  Landshuf,  1811;  and 
B.  F.  Gultenslein,  Die  Poet.  Literar.  alten  Isra- 
elite Mannh.  1835.  The  subject  of  metie  has 
been  skilfully  handled  by  Bellermann,  Verstu'h 
iiber  d.  Metrik  der  Ilebrder.  Beil.  1813.  Much 
useful  iidormation  may  be  found  in  De  \Vetle'» 
l-'.inleittin<i  hid.  A.  Test.,  Beilin,  1810,  translated 
into  English  i;y  Theodore  Parker,  Boston  (U.  S.), 
1843.  In  Wellbeloveds  Bible  translations  of 
the  ])oetical  portions  may  be  found,  in  which 
regaid  is  ]iaid  to  iliylhm  and  jioetical  form;  a 
wry  valuable  guiile  in  Heiuew  jKietry,  lioth  for 
f'lm  and  substance,  may  be  found  in  Xoyes's 
Translation  of  Job,  Caiidaidge  (U.  S.\  1827; 
of  the  Psalms,  Boston  (U.  S),  1831;  and  of  the 
Prophets.  Boston  (U.S.),  1833;  but  the  best, 
fullest,  and  mo'-t  satisfactoiy  work  on  the  subject 
is  bv  Ewald,  Die  Puet.  BUc/ier  des  Alten  Btindes, 
4  vols.  8vo.  Gottingen,  I83j-'J.— J.  R.  B. 

POL  (?1S)  occurs  twice  in  Scripture,  and  no 
doubt  signihes  'beans,'  as  translated  in  the  Auth. 
A  ersion.  The  first  occasion  is  in  2  Sam.  xvii. 
28,  where  beans  are  described  as  being  hrought 
to  David,  as  well  as  wheat,  bailey,  lentils,  &c., 
as  is  the  custom  at  the  piesent  tlay  in  many  paits 
of  the  East  when  a  traveller  airives  at  a  vil- 
lage. So  in  Ezekiel  ix.  9,  the  pro|iliet  is  diiected 
to  take  wheat,  barley,  beans,  lentils.  Kc,  and 
make  liread  thereof.  This  meaning  oi' pul  is  con- 
firmed by  the  Arabic     \»ifool,  which  is  the  saine 

woril  (tliere  being  no;3ein  Arabic),  atid  isatiplied 
to  the  bean  in  modem  times,  as  ascertained  by 
Forskal  in  Kgy))t,  and  as  we  find  in  old  Aral,i<' 
works.  The  conmion  bean,  or  at  least  one  of  its 
varieties,  has  heen  em|)loyed  as  an  aiticle  of  Jiet 
fiom  tlie  most  an<ient  limes,  since,  hesides  the 
mention  of  it  in  Scripture,  we  tind  it  noticed  by 
Hipjiocrates  and  'Iht-ophrastus.  uu<ler  the  names 
of  ((ua/xoy  iWyjvtKSs,  to  d!Stingui>h  It  i'vom  Kvauos 
ai-yi'TrTJOJ,  the  Egyptian  bean,  or  bean  of  Pytha- 
goras, which  was  no  doubt  the  large  farinaceous 
seed  of  Nelundiium  speciosum.  Beans  were 
employed  as  articles  of  diet  by  the  an<'ient«,  aa 
they  are  by  the  moderns  ■,  and  are  considensti  to  giT0 
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Tise  (o  flatulence,  hut  otherwise  to  be  wliolesome 
ami  nutritious.  '  Melaii-fee  fl  la  quaiitite  il'ime 
livre  8ur  dix  :\  (iouze  de  I'luine  de  iVoment,  elie 
fdiiniit  v,n  assez  bon  pain,  et  donne  de  la  con- 
sistance  a  la  pate  lorsqu'elle  est  trop  molle.'  So 
Pliny  :  '  Inter  legumina  maximus  lionos  lalifo  : 
quippe  ex  qua  tentatiis  etiam  sit  pinis.  Fiiimento 
etiam  miscetur  ajiud  jjlerasque  geiites.'  Beans 
j  are  cultivated  over  a  preat  part  of  llie  old  world, 
I  from  the  north  of  Europe  to  the  soutli  of  India; 
in  the  latter,  however,  fornving  the  aild-weatlier 
cultivation,  with  wheat,  ])eas,  &c.  Tiiey  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  Kgypt  and  Arabia.  Mr. 
Kitto  states  that  the  extent  of  their  cultivation  in 
Palestine  he  had  no  means  of  knowing.  In  I'jgyjit 
they  are  sown  in  November,  and  reayted  in  the 
middle  of  Februar)  (three  and  a  half  months  in 
the  ground);  but  that  in  Syria  ihej'  may  be  had 
throughout  the  spring.  The  stalks  are  cut  down 
with  the  scythe ;  and  these  are  afterwards  cut  and 
crushed,  to  tit  tliem  for  the  food  of  camels,  oxen, 
and  goats.  The  beans  theoiselves,  when  sent  to  a 
market,  are  often  de])rived  of  their  skins.  Basna^'e 
reports  it  as  the  sentiment  of  some  of  the  Haliliins, 
that  beans  weie  not  lawtul  to  the  piiesls,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  considered  the  apjjropriate 
tboil  of  mourning  and  allliction ;  liut  lie  does 
not  refer  to  the  authority ;  and  neither  in  the 
sacred  books  nor  in  the  Mishna  can  lie  found  any 
traces  of  the  notion  to  which  he  alludes.  So  far 
from  attaching  any  sort  of  im])urity  to  this  leginne, 
it  is  descril»ed  as  among  the  first-fruit  olfeiings; 
and  several  other  articles  in  the  latter  collection 
prove  that  the  Hebrews  had  beans  largelv  in  use, 
after  they  had  passed  them  tlirough  the  mill 
{Pki/s.  Hist,  of  Palestine,  cccxix.). — J.  F.  H. 
POLLUX.  [Castou  and  Poi.j.ux.] 
POLYGAMY.  [Marriaoe.] 
POLYULOTT.  [Vkusions] 
POMEGRANATE.  [Rimihon.] 
PONTIUS  PILATE.  [Pi.  ath.] 
PONTUS  (VloyTos),  the  noitli-eastern  province 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  took  its  name  IVom  the  sea 
[Pontus  Euxinus]  that  formed  its  northern  fron- 
tier. On  the  east  it  was  bonnded  by  Colchis,  on 
the  south  by  Cappadocia  and  part  of  Aimenia, 
and  on  the  west  by  Paphlagonia  and  Galatia. 
Ptolemy  (Geo,p.  v.  .5)  and  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat. 
vi.  4)  regard  Pontus  and  Cappailocia  as  one  pro- 
vince; bnt  Strabo  (Geoy.  xii.  p.  541)  rightly  dis- 
tinguishes them,  .seeing  that  each  formed  a  dis- 
tinct government  with  its  own  ruler  or  prince. 
The  family  of  Mithridates  reigned  in  Prnlus, 
and  that  of  Ariarathes  in  Cappadocia.  The  two 
countries  were  also  separated  naturally  from  each 
other  by  the  Lithrus  and  Ophlimus  mountains. 
The  kingdom  of  Pontus  became  celebrated  imder 
Mithridates  tl-.e  Great,  who  waged  a  long  war  with 
the  Ilomans,  in  which  he  was  at  length  defeated, 
and  his  kingdom  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire 
by  Pompey  (Appian,  Mithrid.  p.  121).  That 
Jews  had  settled  in  Pontus,  previous  to  the  time 
t  of  Christ,  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  strangers 
*  from  Pontus  were  among  those  assembled  at 
Jerusalem  at  the  Feast  of  Pentecost  (.-Vets  ii.  9). 
(/hristianity  also  became  early  known  in  this 
country,  as  the  strangers  '  in  Pontus'  are  among 
thase  to  whom  Peter  addressed  his  (list  epistle 
(1  Pet.  i.  1).  Of  this  ])rovince  Paul's  friend, 
Aquila,  was  a  native  (Acts  xviii.  2).  The  jjiin- 
oij>al  towng  of  Pontus  were  Amosia,  the  ancient 
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metropolis,  and  the  birth  place  of  tlie  gengranbw 
Strabo,  Themiscyra,  Cerasus,  &nd  Tranezus; 
which  last  is  still  an  imi>ortaiit  town  inider  th« 
name  of  Trebi/onJ  (Cellarius,  Notit.  ii.  2S7  j 
Mannert.  vi.  3dt) ;  Rosenmuiler,  Biol.  Geoff. 
iii.  5-9;  Encyclup.  Mst/iod.  Si  ct.  Gax/.  Ancienta, 
art.  '  Pontos  '). 

POPLAR.     [LiBNP.H.] 

PORCIUS  FES  r US.     [Festu.s.] 

POSSESSION.     [Dkmoniacs.] 

POTIPHAR  (ISPIQ,  contract,  of  i;"13  >pis, 
Potipherah,  which  see  ;  Sfpt.  TleTe(ppris),au  otlicer 
of  Pharaoh,  probal)ly  the  chief  i/l'  Ins  l)ody-guar(l 
(Gen.  xxxix.  1).  Of  the  Miilianitisli  niercliants 
he  ])urchased  Joseph,  whose  treatment  by  him  is 
described  under  that  head  The  keeper  of  the 
piison  into  which  the  son  of  Jacob  was  eventually 
cast  treated  him  with  kindness,  and  contided  to 
him  the  management  of  the  prison ;  and  this 
confidence  was  al'ferwaid.s  sanctioned  by  the  '  caj:- 
tain  of  the  guard'  himself,  as  the  oflicer  respon- 
sible for  the  safe  custody  of  prisoners  of  state. 
It  is  sometimes  denied,  but  more  usually  main- 
tained, that  this  '  captain  of  the  guard  '  was  the 
same  with  the  Potiphar  who  is  befi<re  designatetl 
by  the  same  title.  We  believe  that  diis  'captain 
of  the  guard  '  and  Joseph's  master  were  the  same 
])erson.  It  would  be  in  accordance  with  Oriental 
usage  that  otl'enders  against  the  court,  and  the 
ofiicers  of  the  court,  should  be  in  custody  of 
the  captain  of  the  guard  ;  and  that  Potiphar 
should  have  treated  Josejih  well  after  haviiig  cast 
him  into  prismi,  is  not  irreconcilable  with  the 
facts  of  the  case.  After  having  imprisoned 
Joseph  in  the  tiist  transport  of  his  clioler.  he 
might  possibly  discover  circumstances  which 
]e<i  him  to  doubt  his  guilt,  if  not  to  be  convinced 
of  his  innocence.  The  mantle  left  in  the  hands 
of  his  mistres-,  and  so  triumjihaiitly  proiluced 
against  him,  wouki,  when  calmly  cunsideied, 
seem  a  stronger  ])roof  of  guilt  against  her  than 
against  him  :  yet  still,  to  avoid  bringing  dishonour 
upon  his  wife,  and  ex|H>sing  her  to  new  tempta- 
tion, he  may  have  deemed  it  more  piudent  to  be- 
stow upon  his  slave  the  command  of  the  state  pii- 
son, than  to  restore  him  to  Ins  former  employ  nient. 

POTIPHERAH  (yn?  ""pIS),  the  priest  of 
On,  or  rielio])olis,  whose  daughter  Azei  ath  l)e- 
came  tlie  wife  of  Joseph  [Azenatii].  The  name 
is  Egyptian,  and  is  in  the  Se])tiiagint  accommo- 
dated to  the  analogy  of  the  Egyptian  language, 
lieinginthe  Cod.  Vatican.  nerei^pTj :  Alex.  Tlfr- 
retppTJ,  al.  TleyTecppri,  TI(vTe<pp'i;  wliich  correspunds 

to  the  Egy[)tiaii  nCT^e-t^pH  ,  qui  Solis  est, 
i.  c.  Soli  proprius  (Champollion.  J^recis,  Tab/. 
General,  ji.  23).  The  name  is  fomid  written  in 
various  forms  on  the  monuments,  which  are  copied 
by  (ieseiiiiis  in  his  Thesaurus,  p.  1094,  tVom 
Rosellini,  Monum.  Storici,  i.  117. 

POTSHERD.  I'otsherd  is  figuratively  used 
in  Scripture  to  denote  a  thing  worthless  and  iii- 
signilicant  (Ps.  xxii.  Ij  ;  Prov.  xxvi.  23;  Isa. 
xlv.  9).  It  may  illustrate  some  of  these  alliisiuns 
to  remind  the  reader  of  the  fact,  that  the  sites 
of  ancient  towns  are  often  covered  at  the  surface 
with  gieat  quantities  ofliroken  ])ottery.  The  pre- 
sent writer  has  usually  found  this  ])ottery  to  f>e 
of  coarse  texture,  but  coated  ai^d  protected  witn 
a  strong  and  bright-coloured  glaze,  mostly  bluiab 
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gnen,  »nd  sometimes  yellow.  Tiese  fragments 
give  to  giitne  of  tlie  most  venerable  sites  in  the 
world,  the  appearance  of  a  deserted  pottery  rather 
than  of  a  (own.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  they 
occur  only  upim  the  sites  of  to-.vns  which  were 
built  with  cniile  hrick  ;  and  this  suggests  that 
the  heaps  of  niin  into  wiiich  these  had  fallen 
being  disintegrated,  and  wurn  at  the  surface  by 
the  action  of  the  iveatljer,  bring  to  view  and 
leave  exposed  the  broken  ]K)(lery,  which  is  not 
liable  to  lie  thus  dissolved  anil  Wiislied  away. 
This  e.\planatiun  was  suggested  by  the  actual 
survey  of  such  ruins  :  an<l  we  know  not  that  a 
b'  ter  h;Ls  yet  been  otVered  in  any  other  quarter. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  of  the  more  mighty 
cifies  of  old  time,  nofliing  liiit  ])otsherils  now  re- 
mains visible  at  the  surface  of  tiie  ground. 

Towns  built  with  stone,  or  kiln-burnt  bricks, 
do  not  exhibit  tliis  form  of  ruin,  which  is,  there- 
fore, not  usually  met  with  in  Palestine. 

POTTER.  The  potter,  and  the  produce  of 
his  labours,  are  often  alluded  to  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  fragility  of  ills  wares,  and  the  ease  with 
which  they  are  destroyed,  supply  apt  emblems  of 
the  facility  with  which  human  l>le  and  power 
may  be  broken  and  destroyed.  It  is  in  this 
figurative  use  that  (he  potter's  vessels  are  most 
frequently  noticed  in  Scripture  (Ps.  ii.  9 ;  Isa.  xxx. 
H     Jer.  xi.K.11;  Rev.  ii.  27).     In  one  place,  the 
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456.     [Modern  Egyptian  Potter.] 

power  of  the  potter  to  form  with  his  clay,  by  the 
impulse  of  liis  will  and  liand,  vessels  either  for 
honouratile  or  for  mean  uses,  is  employed  with 
great  force  liy  liie  a|K)stle  to  illustrate  the  abso- 
lute power  of  Goil  in  mouhllng  the  destinies  of 
nien  according  to  his  jileasure  (Rom.  ix.  21). 
The  first  distinct  mention  of  earthenware  vessels 
is  in  the  case  of  tlie  pitthtrs  in  which  Gideon's 
men  concealed  their  lamps,  and  which  tliey  broke 
ill  jiieces  when  they  withdrew  their  lamjw  from 
them  (Judg.  vii.  Ifi,  19).  Pitchers  and  bottles 
are  indeed  mentioned  eailier;  liut  the  'bottle' 
ivhich  contained  Hagar's  water  (Gen.  xxi.  II, 
l'))  was  undoubtedly  of  skin;  and  although 
H'lii'lcah's  pltciier  was  possibly  of  earthenware 
((icn.  xxiv.  14,  15),  we  cannot  be  certain  that  it 
wa'i  so. 

Tlie  |iotter's  wheel  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
tlie  Bible  (Jer.  xviii.  2)  ;  l)ut  it  must  have  been 
ill  use  among  the  Hebrews  long  before  the  time  of 
iiiat  ailiisiun ;  lor  vit  now  kuow  that  it  existed  iu 


Egypt  before  the  Israelites  took  refuge  in  tnat 
country  (Wilkinson,  Atic.  Egypt,  iii.  165').  The 
jjiocesses  employed  by  the  He.'^rews  were  pro- 
bably not  ii.  any  way  dissimilar  to  those  of  tiie 
Egy|)tians,  fiom  whom  the  use  of  the  wheel  may 
be  6iip|)0sed  to  liave  iieeii  adiipted.  There  is  the 
greater  probability  in  this,  as  the  materials,  firms, 
and  manufacture  of  earthenware  vessels  are  still 
very  similar  throughout  Western  Asia — and  are 
also  the  same  wiilcii  were  anciently  in  use.  Tiiis 
we  know  from  tl:e  comparison  of  ancient  paint- 
ings and  scul  jitures  with  rnodeni  manufactures,  as 
Weil  as  froiii  the  vast  quantities  of  broken  pottery 
which  are  found  upon  the  sites  of  ancient  cities. 
The  ancient  potters  •  frequently  kneaded  tiie  clay 
with  their  feet,  and  after  it  had  been  projjerly 
worked  up,  they  formed  it  into  a  mass  of  con- 
venient size  M-ith  the  hand,  and  place<i  it  on  tiie 
wheel,  whicli,  to  judge  from  that  represented  in 
tlie  paintings,  was  of  very  sinijile  construction, 
and  turned  with  the  hand.  '1  lie  various  forms 
of  the  vases  were  made  out  by  the  finger  during 
the  revolution;  the  liandles,  if  (hey  had  any, 
were  af"terwards  affixed  to  them  ;  and  the  devices 
and  other  ornamental  jiarts  were  traced  witii  a 
wooden  or  metal  instrmiient,  jireviously  to  their 
being  baked.  They  were  then  suffered  to  dry, 
and  for  this  jiurpose  weie  placed  on  jjlanks  of 
wood;  they  were  afterwards  arranged  with  great 
care  on  trays,  and  carried,  by  means  of  ihe 
usual  yoke,  borne  on  meiTs  shoulders,  to  the 
oven'  (Wilkinson,  Aiic.  Egyptians,  iii.  1G3-167). 

POTTERS-FIELD.     [Aceldama.] 

PR.^iTORIUM  {UpaniLptov).  This  word  de- 
notes the  g.nerals  tent  in  the  field,  and  also  the 
house  or  ]ialace  of  the  governor  of  a  province, 
whether  a  pra;tor  or  not.  In  the  Gospels  if  is  ap- 
plied to  the  palace  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  at 
Jerusalem,  and  wliich  eventually  became  the 
residence  of  the  Itoinan  governors  in  that  city 
(Matt,  xxvii.  27;  Mark  xv.  16;  John  xviii. 
28,  38;  xix.  9).  In  tlie  two  first  of  these  texts 
it  may,  however,  deno;e  the  court  in  front  of 
the  palace,  where  tlie  procurator's  guards  were 
stationed  [JiiitusAj.Exu].  Herod  built  another 
palace  at  Ctesaiva,  and  this  also  is  called  the  Prae- 
torinm  in  Acts  xxiii.  35,  ])riibably  liecause  it  had, 
in  like  manner,  become  tlie  residence  of  the 
Roman  governor,  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Caesaiea.  In  Piiilipp.  i  13,  the  word  denotes  the 
Praetorian  camp  at  Rome,  i.  e.  tiie  camp  or 
quarters  of  the  Praetorian  cohort  at  Rome. 

PRIE.ST,  HIGH  PRIEST,  &c.  (|n3.  jorzVs/; 
Sept.  'lepeus;  ^  ulg.  sacerdos).  The  English 
word  is  generally  derived  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment term  presnyter  [elder],  the  meaning  of 
which,  i.s,  however,  essentially  different  from  that 
which  was  intended  by  (he  ancient  terms,  it 
would  come  nearer,  if  derived  from  irpoiffTTj/ui  or 
vpoicTTa/xat,  '  to  preside,"  &c.  It  would  then  cor- 
respotul  to  Aristotle's  definition  of  a  priest,  tuv 
iTpbs  Tovs  6eovs  Kvpioi.  'presiding  over  things  re- 
lating to  the  gods'  (Potit.  iii.  14),  and  with  tiie 
very  similar  one  in  Heb.  v.  1  ;  'every  high-))riest 
taken  from  among  men,  is  coiis(i(nted  on  the  be- 
half of  men,  witn  respect  to  their  concerns  witL 
God  TO  Ttphs  Thy  0fiv),  that  be  may  ])regent 
both  gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins.'  It  would  then 
adequately  represent  the  ifp<vs  {6  itpa  ^(X**')  ^ 
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the  (iireelcs,  and  flie  sacerdos  (a  sacris  faciundis) 
of  the  Laliii3.  Tlie  jiiimitive  nieaniiiij;  of  the 
Helj-ew  woril  is  not  easily  determined,  because 
the  veih,  in  its  radical  form,  nowiiere  occurs. 
Geseniiis  observes  :  '  In  Arabic  it  denotes  to  pro- 
phesy, to  forete!  as  a  sootlisayer,  and  among  the 
heathen  Aralis  fl  e  sii!)staniive  bore  the  latter  sii"- 
niiication;  also  that  of  a  mediator  or  middle 
person,  wiio  interposed  in  any  l)usiiiess,  wliicli 
seems  to  be  its  radical  nie.minL;,  as  ])ro])hels  and 
priests  were  rei,'arded  as  mediators  between  men 
and  tlie  Deity.  In  tlie  earliest  lamiliei  of  the 
race  of  Sliem,  tlie  oHices  of  ])rie3t  and  ])n)phet 
were  luidonbteilly  united;  so  that  the  word  ori- 
ginally tienoted  l)otli,  and  at  last  the  Hebrew 
idiom  kept  one  part  of  the  idea,  and  the  Arabic 
another"  (llehraisches  und.  Chaldaisches  Uand- 
nwrterbuch,  Leipz.,  1*^23).  It  is  worthy  ofremark, 
that  all  the  peisons  who  are  recorded  in  Scrip- 
tnre  as  havini;  legally  performed  priestly  acts, 
i)iit  who  were  not  strictly  sacerdotal,  come  nr\der 
the  definition  of  a  prophet,  viz.,  persons  who  re- 
ceived supernatural  commindcations  of  know- 
ledi^e  (jjenerally,  as  A<lam,  Abraham  (fien.  xx. 
7),  Isaac,  Jacob,  Moses,  .Fol),  Samuel,  Elijah 
'comp.  I-uke  i.  70).  The  ]irimary  meaninj,' 
of  the  Hebrew  word  is  rei^arded  by  Kimclii, 
Castell,  Gij^geius,  Eruesti,  Simonis,  Tittmann, 
and  Eichhorn,  to  be,  the  renderiiii,'  of  honoorable 
and  dignitied  service,  like  that  o''  ministers  of 
state  to  their  sovereijj;n.  Nearly  similar  is  the 
idea  adopted  by  Cocceiiis  and  Schultens,  viz  , 
drawing  near,  as  to  a  king  or  any  supreme  au- 
tlioritv.  Tlie  following  delinition  of  a  priest  may 
be  found  sulliciently  comprehensive" — A  man  who 
olliciates  or  transacts  with  God  on  behalf  of  others, 
statedly,  or  for  the  occasion. 

It  will  now  be  attempted  to  trace  the  Biblical 
oviyin  and  development  of  the  sulijecl,  for  whicli 
jMirpose  the  inquiry  will  be  pursued  upon  the 
])lan  of  Townsenil's  Historical  and  Chronolorjical 
Arrancfsmenl  of  the  Scriptures.  London,  1^27, 
notwittistanding  the  doubts  wiiich  may  be  enter- 
tained respecting  the  true  chrounlogical  order  of 
certain  books  and  ])assage3.  We  accede  to  the 
Jewish  opinion,  tliat  Adam  was  the  first  priest. 
The  divine  institution  of  sacrifices,  iunnedialely 
after  tlie  fall,  seems  comiectcd  with  the  event,  that 
'tlie  r.,ord  God  made  coats  of  skins  to  Adam  and 
his  vyife,  and  clothed  tliem  '  fGeii.  iii.  21),  that  is, 
witli  the  skins  of  animals  which  had  been  oll'ered  in 
sacrilice  (for  the  perm'^ssion  to  eat  anim.il  food  was 
not  given  till  after  the  Deluge  (com]>.  (Jen.  i.  29  ; 
ix.  3y, expressive  of  theii  fiilli  in  tlie  promise  of  the 
victorious  yet  suH'ering  'seed  (>f  the  woman' 
Tver.  15):  and  judging  from  the  known  custom 
of  his  immediate  descen<l  mts,  we  infer  that 
Adam,  now  also  become  the  head  and  ruler  of  tlie 
woman  fver.  16),  olTiciated  in  olVerlng  the  sacri- 
fice as  uell  on  her  behalf  as  his  own.  Judging 
from  the  same  analogy,  it  seems  further  jirobable, 
tnat  .Allan,  acted  in  ilie  same  capacity  on  lielwilf 
of  his  sons,  Cain  and  Abel  fand  possiiily  of  their 
children)  who  are  each  said  !o  have  '  l)r()nght'  his 
resjiertive  otTrring.  but  not  to  have  personally 
prose). ted  it  (iv.  3-')).  The  pla'e  evidently 
tiius  iiidi(!ated.  would  seem  to  have  been  the 
gitiiation  of  '  the  (dierubim,"  at  the  east  of  the 
garden  of  Eden  (iii.  21),  called  '  the  face'  (iv. 
J4),  anil  'the  presence  of  the  Lord'  (ver.  IC; 
«>nip.  Hebrew  of  Exjd.  xxxiv.  '21  ;Lev.  ix.  5),  and 


from  wnich  Jehovah  conferred  with  Cain  '^ver.  9); 
circumstances  which,  toj;etlier  with  the  name  o/ 
llieir  olVeriug,  PiniO,  whicli,  sumetlmes  at  "least.  iii« 
eluded  bloody  sacrilices  in  after  times  (1  Sam.  ii. 
17;  XXV i.  19;  Mai.  i.  13, 14),  and  tlieap])r.ipriation 
of  the  skins  to  the  oiVerer  (comu.  Lev.  vii.  ^),  would 
seem  like  the  rudiments  of  the  futuie  tabemaile 
and  its  services,  and  when  viewed  in  connection 
with  many  circumstances  im-iiientally  disclosed 
in  the  brief  fragmentary  accnunt  of  things  before 
the  Exodus,  such  as  the  Sabbath  (Gen  ii.  2,3), the 
distinction  observed  by  Noah,  and  h'S  liurnt-oller- 
ings  upon  the  altar  nf  clean  and  unclean  beasts 
(viii.  20),  the  ])n)hibitioii  of  blood  (ix.  1),  tilliea 
(xiv.  20),  nriestly  blessing  (ver.  19;,  consecra- 
tion with  oil,  and  vows  (xxvili.  lS-2?).  the  T,evi- 
rate  law  (xxxviii.  S),  weeks  (xxix.  27),  ilistinc- 
tion  of  the  Hebrews  liv  their  families  (Exoil.  ii.l), 
the  otfii-e  of  elder  iluring  the  i)ond,ii;e  in  Egypt 
(iii.  ]!'),  and  a  jilace  of  meeting  with  Jehovati 
(v.  22;  com]).  XXV.  22) — would  favour  the  siip- 
j)osifion  that  the  Mosaic  dispensation  as  it  is 
called,  was  but  .ui  authoritative  re-arrangement 
of  a  ])ati  iarclial  church  instituted  at  the  fall.  Tlie 
fact  that  Noah  olliciated  as  the  priest  of  his  fimily, 
upon  the  cessation  of  the  Delu.;e(BC.  2317)  is 
clear! V  recorded  ((ien.  viii.  20\  where  we  have 
an  altar  built,  the  ceremonial  liislinctions  in  the 
oll'i  rings  alieady  mentioned,  and  liieir  jiropitiatory 
effect,  ■  the  sweet  savour,"  all  desei  ilied  in  the  words 
of  Leviticus  (com)),  i.  0;  xi.  47).  These  acts  of 
Noali,  which  seem  like  the  n  SMm]iti  n  rather  than 
the  itr^titution  of  an  ordin.ince,  were  doubtless 
continued  by  his  sons  and  their  descendants,  as 
heads  of  their  respective  families.  Following 
our  ariangemeiit,  the  next  ,lim]ise  of  the  sulject 
is  afforded  liy  tlie  instanc^eof  Job  (b  C.  2130),  who 
'sent  and  sanctified   iiis   chddren"  at'ier  a  feast 

they  had  held,  and  olVered  burnt-olferings,  ni'py, 
'according  to  the  nmnber  of  them  wW.'  and  '  who 
did  this  continually,'  either  <'onstantly,  or  al"ter 
every  feast  (i.  •'>).  A  diiert  reference.  ]).)ssit)ly 
to  priests,  is  lost  in  onr  lianslali.in  u\'  \ii.  19,  '  he 
leadeth  princes  away  S])oiled,*  D"'3nD  ;  Sept. 
ifpils  ;  Vulg.  sicerdotes  ;  a  sense  adopleil  in  Dr. 
Lee's  Translation,  Loud.  1837.  May  not  the 
difficult  passage,  xxxiii.  23,  contain  an  allu- 
sion to  priestly  duties?  A  case  is  there  su])posed 
of  a  person  divinely  chastised  in  order  to  im- 
prove him  (xix.  22)  :  '  If  then  there  be  a  mes- 
senger with  him,'  '^X?0,  which  means  jiriesl 
(Eccles.  V.  6  ;  Mai.  ii.  7).  '  an  iiiteri»reter,"  fvD, 
or  mediator  generally  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  31  ;  Isa. 
xllii.  27)  ;  ■  one  amons?  a  thousand,"  or  of  a  family 
(Jiid','.  vi.  15),  '  my  fnn'ly,"  liter.dly  '  my  lliou- 
saiid  '  (comp.  Num.  i.  16),  '  to  show  to  man  his 
upriijlitness,"  nr  rather  '  duly"  (Prov.  xiv.  2),  part 
of  the  priest "s  oflice  in  such  a  cas".  (Mai.  ii.  7; 
comp.  Dent.  xxiv.  8),  then,  such  an  individual 
'  is  graciou.s,"  or  rather  will  supplicate  liir  him, 
and  saith,  '  Deliver  him  from  i^oing  down  into 
the  ]iit,"  or  grave,  for  '  I  have  found  a  ransom.'  a 
cause  or  groiinil  in  him  fir  fivoinal)le  treatment, 
namely,  the  penitem^e  of  the  sull'erer.  who  conse" 
quently  recovers  (xxv.  29).  The  case  of  Abra- 
ham and  .Abimelech  is  very  similar  (Gen.  xx. 
3-17),  as  also  that  of  Job  himself,  and  his  thre« 
misjudgiuj  frienils.  whom  the  '.ord  conimantl*  tij 
avert  chastisement  from  themselves,  by  tai(in^  to 
him  bullocks  and  rams,  whicli  he  was  lo  ofler  (oi 
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tlirrn  as  a  bnnit-ofieiinj,  and  to  pray  for  tliem 
(xlii.  8).  1  lie  instance  of  Aliram  (•ccnis  nest  in 
tistoiical  >)r<ler,  wlio.  n|K<ii  liis  /iist  erjtrance  into 
Canaan,  alteiidec I  liy  his  lamily  (n.c.  U>'2I),  '  liuilt 
%n  altar,  and  culleil  iipim  the  name  of  tlie  I^id  ' 
.'0«en.  xii.  7,  S).  Ujkhi  retuiiiin;^  victmions  CrDm 
tie  battle  of  flie  Uin.'s,  Jie  is  coiigiadilated  by 
Melcliizedel;.  the  Canaaiiitisli  kin;?  ol'  Salem,  and 
•priest  (iC  the   indst   Hi^li  (iod  '   (xiv.  IS).      For 

Itlie  ancieiit  iiiiiuii  oC  die  loyal  aitd  sacfrilutal 
Df!icej,  in  E^'vpt  an<l  nther  cdiintjies,  see  Wilkin- 
Kjn's  Maimers  and  Ctmtams  of  the  AuctetU 
Egyptians,  Lonti.  1812,  i.  '2  45.  Aijiam  neict 
appeals  enteiiiii(  info  covenant  witli  Gixl  as  the 
bead  aud  lepiosentafive  ufliis  seed;  on  wl«ic-,li  oc- 
ctsion  Jli  se  ei^'atiues  (Uily  ai«  sliin  which  weie 
appuinte<l  (Wi-  sa.cii(«ce  under  the  law  (%\-.  i)-2t). 
Isaac  luiilds  an  alta«-(R.c.  ISOl),  evidently  as  the 
liead  ol'  l<is  famiJy  ((Jen.  xxvi.  25)  ;  his  yimnger 
son  ,Iaco<)  olfcis  a  sacrilice,  rQt  (xxxi.  5i),  and 
*  calls  liis  Li«iliien  ti)  eat  of  it"  (conijL  Lev.  vii. 
15);  liuilds  an  altar  at  Slialera  (xxxiii,  20), 
makes  another  by  divine  co7]imcitid,  and  evidently 
as  the  lieail  oChis  household,  at  Bi  lliel  (xxxv.  1-7), 
and  pours  a  dririk-uHerini,',  ^D3  (comp.  Nnm.  xv. 
7,  &c.),  upon  a  pillar  (ver.  14).  Such  was  the 
state  of  t life  institniitin  we  aie  considering  during 
the  [latriajchai  firiKjs.  It  henceforth  becomes  coji- 
nected  tcith  Egijpt.  and  mateiially  modified  in 
cause pbsnce.  '1  lie  marriage  of  Joseph  (B.C.  1715) 
incidentally  discloses  the  existence  of  jiriests  in 
that  coJititry  :  for  il  is  recorded  that '  Pliaraoh  gave 
Joseph  to  wife  a  dani,'liter  ui  l\ifipherah,  priest  of 
On  '  (sli.  45).  The  priests  of  Eifyjit  had  evidently 
iieen  endowed  with  lands  liy  tlie  Ej^yptian  kini^s  ; 
for  wliejj  the  leitriiin^;  Piiaraoli,  liy  the  advice  of 
Joseph,  took  all  the  land  of  the  Egyptians  in  lieu 
of  corn  (xlvii.  2(t),  the  priests  were  r.ot  compelled 
to  make  the  same  saciilice  of  theirs  (ver.  22} ; 
nor  wa-s  the  tax  of  the  fiCtli  part  of  the  (irodnce 
entailed  upon  it  (ver.  2b).  as  on  that  of  fJie  other 
people  (i>r.  2-1).  They  seem  also  to  have  had  a 
public  tnainlenaiice  liesides  (ver.  22;  Herod,  ii. 
•37).  It  may  be  serviceable,  in  the  sequel,  if  we 
advert  at  this  ]ioiiit  to  some  of  the  nuinernus  and 
truly  irtjjioitant  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Egyptian  and  Jewish  ))riests,  via.,  that  the 
sacerdiital  order  constituted  one  of  the  four  prin- 
cipal castes,  of  die  highest  rank,  next  to  the  king, 
and  from  whom  were  chosen  his  confidential  and 
responsible  aiivisers  fcomp.  2  Sam.  viii.  18; 
1  Chion.  xviii.  17;  Isa.  xix.  11;  Diodorus,  i. 
73)  ;  they  associated  with  the  monarch,  whom 
they  assisted  i«i  the  performance  of  his  public 
duties,  to  whom  they  explained  from  the  sacred 
books  those  lessons  which  were  laid  down  for  his 
conduct.  Each  deity  had  several  priests,  and  a 
high-priest  (Herod,  li.  37);  the  lattei',  of  what- 
ever deity,  held  the  first  and  most  honourable 
station.  The  minor  priests  v.eie  divided  into 
vari..us  grades,  having  tlistinct  ofiices,  as  well  as 
tlie  scribes  iuid  iirie^ts  of  the  kings.  'I'iie  same 
of^ce  usually  <lescended  tVom  father  \o  son,  but 
was  sometimes  changed.  They  enjoyed  im[iortant 
privileges,  which  extended  to  their  whole  family. 
They  weie  exempt  from  taxes.  Wine  was  allowed 
to  them  <«ily  in  the  strictest  nio<leiation,  and  entire 
abstinentje  from  it  was  required  during  the  lasts. 
which  were  frequent  (Pint.  De  Isid  §  G).     Each 

Eade  of  the  priests  wasdislinguished  by  its  ])ecu- 
IX  coatume.     Ttie  liigh-2)riests,  who,  among  other 


ofiRcial  'ulies,  anointed  the  king,  wore  a  mactV 
made  of  an  entire  leopard-skin  ;  as  did  the  king, 
when  engaged  in  priestly  duties.  The  under- 
(Uesses  of  jiriests,  of  all  orders,  were  made  of 
linen,  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  wear  wool!ei: 
in  a  temple  (IIciikI.  ii.  81).  Th^'  umU'niable 
similarity  liolween  the  diesses  of  the  Egyptian  and 
Jewish  priests  will  lie  hereafter  illustra!t-il.  Be- 
sides their  religious  du:ies.  the  prie  ts  fuKilled 
the  offices  of  judges,  legislators,  and  coimsellors 
of  the  king,  and  the  laws  foiuiing  jiart  of  their 
sacred  Inxjks  could  only  tie  administered  by  mem- 
bers of  that  order  (Uilkinson,  i.  2'i7,  257-2S2). 

In  returning  to  the  biblical  history,  we  next 
find  Jelhro,  priest  of  llidian,  the  f.thei-inlaiv 
of  illoses,  possibly  a  ]irie.>t  of  the  tine  God  (Ex<kL 
iii.  1),  and  proliably  his  father  in  the  same 
capacity  (ii.  !(>).  In  Kxod.  v.  1,  3,  the  whole 
natioJi  of  1  he  Israelites  is  repiesented  as  wishing 
to  saciifice  and  to  ludd  a  least  to  the  Lor<l.  The 
first  step,  though  eery  reniute,  towards  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Mosaic  system  of  piiesthootj,  was  the 
consecration  of  the  fiist-b.irn,  in  memory  of  the 
tle^truction  of  the  lirs<-l)oin  of  I'.gypt  (xiii.  2,  14- 
Ifi)  ;  I'or,  instead  of  ihese,  Gini  altei  wards  took  the 
Levites  to  attend  upon  hiiti  (Num.  iii.  12).  As 
to  the  |io[nilar  i<le;i,  both  among  Jews  and  Clnist- 
ians,  that  the  light  of  piieslhood  was  llius  tians- 
lerred  from  the  first-b;iin  generally  to  the  tiibe  of 
Levi,  or  rather  to  one  laaiily  of  tiiat  tribe,  we 
Consider,  with  Patrick,  thai  it  is  utterly  ground- 
less (6'o»HWC«tei'(/ o?^  licod.  \\x.  22;  iSIuiu.  iii. 
12;  see  Campeg.  Viliin^^a,  Observ.  Sacra,  ii. 
3  i ;  Oulraai,  De  Sacrificiis,  i.  1).  The  substance 
of  the  objections  is,  that  Aaron  and  his  >«ns  were 
consecrated  before  the  exchange  of  the  Levites 
for  the  first-born,  that  the  Levites  were  after- 
wards given  to  minister  unto  them,  but  had  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  priesthood,  and  that  tlie  [lecu- 
liar  riglit  of  God  in  the  liist-born  originated  in 
the  Exodus.  The  last  allar,  before  llie  giving  of 
the  law,  was  built  by  Moses,  probably  lor  a  me- 
morial puijw-e  only  (xvii  15;  comp.  Josh.  xxii. 
2<>,  27).  At  this  jierioil,  the  oUice  of  priest  was 
so  well  understood,  and  so  highly  valued,  that 
Jehovah  promises  as  an  inducenient  to  the  Israel- 
ites to  keep  his  covenant,  that  thej'  should  be  to 
him  'a  kingdom  of  priests"  (xix.  6).  which,  among 
<ither  honourable  apjiellations  and  distinctions 
origiiiall)'  belonging  to  the  .lews,  is  tiansfer.ed  to  ' 
Christians  (1  Pet.  ii.  9).  The  first  intiodnction  of 
the  word  priests,  in  tliii.  )iait  of  the  history,  is 
truly  remaikable.  It  occurs  just  jaevious  to 
the  giving  of  the  law  (b.c.  1491),  when,  as  jiart  of 
the  cautions  against  the  too  eager  curiosity  of  the 
jieople,  lest  they  should  'break  tlirongli^uhto  the 
Lord  and  gaze  '  (Kxod.  xix.  21).  it  is  added,  '  and 
lei  the  priests  ichich  come  near  unto  the  Lord 
sanctify  themselves,  lest  the  Lord  break  through 
ujKin  them'  (ver.  22).  Here,  then,  piiests  are 
inconteslably  spoken  of  as  an  alieady  existing 
order,  which  was  now  about  to  be  renKidified, 
Nor  is  this  the  last  reference  to  tlie>e  ante-Sinaitio 
priests.  Selden  observes  that  the  phrases  '  th* 
priests  the  Levites'  (Deut.  xvii.  9),  and  'the 
priests  the  sons  of  Levi  '  (xxi.  5),  and  even 
the  phrase,  'the  Levites  alone"  ,^xviii  6,  comp. 
1),  are  used  to  include  all  others  who  had  liei'D 
priests  befoie  God  took  the  sons  of  Aaron  pecu» 
liarly  to  serve  him  in  this  ofiice  {De  Isynedr.  iL 
8,  pp.  2,  3).     Aaron  is  suminoned  at  tiiis  June 
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tore  to  g^o  up  witli  Moses  uiifo  flieLord  on  Moiinf 
Sinai  (Kxi'il.  xix.  24).  Anutlier  remarlvable  cii- 
cuiiisfaiice  is  then  rfcorded.  Moses,  now  acting  as 
*  niediiittir,"  anJ  enilueti  witii  an  exfraordina-'v 
cornnrjissiini,  Guilds  an  alfar  wider  flie  hill,  ajid 
sends  '  voiing  men  of  tlie  cliildren  of  Israel,  wlio 
t>11erpil  burni-otVerings,  and  sacrificed  peace  olVer- 
irigs  of  oxfin  iin(o  tlie  Loi  d '  (xxiv.  5).  Varions  iji- 
lerpretalions  aie  gi\  en  to  the  phrase  '  youtig  men  ;" 
I'til,  Jijunj  a  \ie\v  of  all  the  circumstances,  we  in- 
cline to  lhjid<  that  they  were  yoang  laymeti,  )>nr- 
))05e'y  selected  by  Moses  for  flits  act,  in  order  to 
foim  a  C(  mplete  lire^ik  hetueen  the  former  jjricst- 
Ji(M)d  ami  the  new,  and  that  the  recur smeuceme/it 
dnd  le-air.iDgeinent  of  the  ]iriestiiotKl  under  divine 
authority  n!ij;ht  he  made  more  ]Ail{>ahly  disfiiiM. 
In  the  same  light  we  consider  the  many  i>riestly 
acts  j«?rfoiined  hy  Moses  himself,  at  this  ])ait(- 
cnlar  time,  as  in  ch.  xxix.  25;  xl.  25,  27,  29; 
like  those  of  Gideon,  .Indg.  vi.  25-27  ;  olSamne}, 
1  Sam.  vii.  9  ;  of  David,  1  Chron.  xxi.  26.  Yet 
these  especial  jx'rtnissions,  upon  emergencies  and 
e!i;tvaor<linary  tx;casions,  had  their  limits,  as  may 
he  seen  in  f!ie  fate  of  'the  men  of  Beth-hemesli/ 
1  Sam.  vi.  1&  ;  and  of  Uzxah,  2  Sam.  vi.  7. 

Tl'.e  designation  and  call  of  .Aaron  and  his  sons 
to  the  |)riesfht>od  are  commanded  in  Exoil.  x.Nvfii. 
]  ;  and  holy  garments  to  be  made  fur  Aaron,  '•for 
glory  and  for  I>eanty"  (ver.  2),  and  for  his  sons  (ver. 
40),  by  jAi'rsonsoiiginally  skilful,  and  now  also  in- 
iij)ireil  for  the  }>iirp(»5e  (ver.  3).  the  ?hief  i>f  whom 
were  Ilezalee]  and  Aholiab  (xxxi.  2-5).  As 
there  were  some  garmeiifs  common  both  to  the 
priests  and  the  higli-piii'st,  we  shall  tjegin  with 
those  of  (he  former,  faking  tliem  in  the  order  in 
■ivhicii  they  would  he  pot  on.  1.  The  Hist  was 
"in  *D-!2!r',  '  linen-hieeclies,'  or  drawers  (xxvrii. 
42;  Se\it.TTeptffKi\ri  Aiva.\  \\i}^f.femina?ialinca). 
These  were  to  he  o(  fine  twined  linen,  and  to 
xeacli  from  the  luins  to  the  mi<id?e  of  the  thighs. 
According  to  JosejiiSns,  whose  testimony,  however, 
of  course,  relates  only  to  his  own  time,  they  reached 
enly  to  the  middle  of  the  thiglt,  where  they  weie 
tied  fast  (^Antiq.  iii.  7.  1).  .Such  drawers  were 
ivorn  univevsally  in  Egypt.    In  the  sculptures  awd 


4a7.     [Drawers  and  girdle.] 

paintings  of  that  country,  the  figures  of  workmen 
*nd  servants  have  no  other  dress  than  a  sixjrt  kilt 
a  aytou,  sometimes  simply  bound  about  the  loius 


and   Ia]»prng    over    in    front  ■    (rther  tigttret  tiava 

short  loose  (hawevs;  while  a  tiiird  variety  of  lnj» 
article,  fitting  clostly  and  extending  to  tlie  kiie.fr, 
ajipears  in  tlie  figures  of  some  idols,  as  in  No.  457 
This  last  sol t  of  draweis  Sfems  to  have  been  ne- 
ctiliar  in  Egypt  to  the  goiis,  and  to  the  jjriests, 
whose  attire  was  often  ada)>ted  to  that  of  the  idols 
on  which  they  alten.led.  The  ])riests,  in  common 
with  other  ]iersons  of  the  upjier  clashes,  v»oie  the 
draweis  under  other  rol)es.  No  ni»;iitron  occuis 
of  the  use  of  draweis  by  any  ofher  class  itf  persons 
in  Israel  except  the  ]iriesi9,  on  wliswi  it  was  v\v- 
jolned  for  the  sake  of  decency.  2,  The  coat  »>) 
tine  linen  or  cot t-iii.  JJ'C'  H^riD  (Exod.  xxxi.\.  27). 
t?tnica  byssina.  Ttiiswaswom  by  men  in  ge- 
neral (Gen.  xxxvii,  3);  als-o  by  women  (2  Sam, 
xiii.  18;  Cant.  v.  3),  ne.\f  to  the  skiin.  It  wu3 
to  )>e  of  woven  work.  Josephns  s.tates  that  it 
reached  down  to  the  feet,  and  sat  close  tu  the 
body  ;  and  had  sleeves,  which  were  tjftl  fast  to  tht 
arms;  and  was  girded  to  tlhC  bveast  a  little  above 
the  elbows  by  a  girdle.  It  lisid  a  iwvrow  ajierture 
alxHjt  the  neck,  and  was  tied  with  certain  siring* 
Iwnging  down  from  the  etlg©  over  the  breast  ai.'d 
back,  and  was  fastened  alxive  each  shoulder 
(^Antiq.  iir.  7.  2).  But  tliis  garment,  in  the  case 
of  the  prjesfs  and  high-];riesS,  was  to  he  broidereil 
(sxviii.  4),  'i^nCn  n^riD,  '  a  Uoidered  coal,' 
by  which  Geseuius  understands  a  coat  of  cloth 
worked  in  checkers  or  cells.  Braiinius  compares 
it  to  tiie  yelicuium  in  the  .stomach  of  rumi- 
nant animals  {De  Vestitn,  i.  17).  The  Sept. 
gives  xiTofi'  Kucrufx^ccTos,  which  seems  to  refen  li» 
the  tassels  or  strings;  Vulg.  /».'*««&/ .vac /«,  whici* 
seems  to  refer  to  its  close  tiilUng.  i^.  1  he  girdle, 
tD32X  (xxvrii.  40);  Sep>.  C'^J^t'r  ^  *'^t  balteus. 
This  Was  als<)  worn  \>\  aiagist fates  (Isa.  xxii.21)'. 
The  girdle  I'or  the  priests  was  to  k«  nia^le  of  line 
tvvii>ed  liue^,  and  blue,  and  j)«nrple,  and  scarlet, 
of  neeilievvork  (xxxix.  29).  Josepliijs  dtscrilies 
k  as  often  going  round,  four  fingers  bioad,  but  so 
loosely  woven  that  it  might  be  taken  for  the  skiij 
of  a  serpent;  and  that  it  was  endjroidered  wiili 
flowers  of  scarlet,  and  purple,  and  blue,  but  that 
the  warp  was  nothing  but  linen.  Tiie  beginning  of 
its  circumvolution  was  at  ibe  breast;  anvl  when 
it  had  gone  ofteti  rouiyi,  it  was  tistre  lied,  and 
hung  loi>se!'y  down  to  the  ancles  while  the  priest 
was  not  engageil  in  any  laUirious  strvice.  foi 
in  tiiat  jTosition  it  aj;i)eared  in  the  mus)  agiee- 
able  niauner  to  the  si>ectatoi:s ;  but  when  he  was 
obliged  to  assist  at  tlu?  oU'eiing  of  aici  dices,  ansl 
to  do  the  appointeil  servi<ce,  is>  onlev  that  lie  might 
not  be  biinlcred  in  hi.s  i>|>er.itioi>o  by  its  motioni, 
lie  tliiew  it  to  the  left  iiaud,  and  bore  it  on  his 
right  slwuhh  r  {Antiq.  iii.  7.  2).  Tlie  mwde  of  its 
banging  down  is  illustrated  by  ti>e  cut  No.  KiO, 
where  the  girdle  is  also  riclily  embioideied  ;  while 
the  imbricated  appearance  of  the  girdle.  Dp" 
ntJ'yD,  may  l>e  seen  very  )jlainly  in  No.  1  )7.  Tli« 
next  cut.  No.  45S,  of  a  priestly  scribe  ofancienit 
Egyjit,  olleis  an  interesting  specimen  of  l^oth  tunic 
and  girdle.  Other  Egyptian  girdles  may  be  sten 
under  .^BNPr.  4.  Tlie  bonnet,  cap,  or  t>n!an, 
ny330  (xxviii.  40);  Sept.  KiMpts;  \'«klg.  tUon. 
The  bonnet  was  to  l>e  of  fine  linen  (x\.\i.\.  28  > 
In  the  time  of  Joseplms  it  was  circular,  co>  <  iltg 
about  half  the  head,  .something  Ike  a  cionn 
made  of  thick  linen  swathes  doubled  louiid  'i.iULi 
times,  and  sewed  together,  suiTouiided  by  a  linen 
cover  to  h'de  the  seams  of  the  swatliei,  and  aaJL  «o 
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eloM  that  it  wculd  not  f;ill  olT  wlien  tl>e  body  was 
bent  down  (Antiq.  iii.  7.  3).  The  dress  of  the 
high-priesf  was  precisely  tlie  sime  with  that  of 
the  common  piiesis  in  all  the  Ibreijoing  particulars; 

in  addition  to  which  he  had  (1)  a  mhe,  ^"•yO 
(xtviii.  4),  iroor.prj,  tunica.  This  was  not  a 
mantle,  but  a  secmd  and  larger  coat  without 
(Jeeves;    a  kind    of  surtout   worn  by  the    laity, 
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"nigh-priest  shaking  his  ijanneiit   at  the  time  of 

his  ottering  incense  on  the  gn-at  day  of  exjiiaticn, 
^c,  the  jieople  without  nii^dit  be  a|i))rised  of  it, 
and  unite  their  prayers  willi  it  (coni|i  Kcclus. 
xlv.  9  ;  Luke  i.  10  ;"  Acts  x  4  ;  Rev.  viii.  3,  4). 
Josephus  describes  tiiis  robe  of  the  e|j'.itHl  as 
reaching  to  tiie  feet,  and  consisting  of  one  entire 
ijiece  of  woven-woik,  antl  ))avred  v<here  the  jiands 
came  out  f  John  xix.  23).  lie  also  st.ites  that  it 
was  tied  round  with  a  girdle,  enil»r.jidered  with 
the  same  colours  as  the  f.irnit'r,  with  a  nuxtiire  of 
gold  interwoven  {Antiq.  iii  7.  4).  It  is  iii^hly 
probalile  that  this  garment  was  also  derived  from 
Egyptian  usage.  Tlieve  are  instance'  at  Tiiebe* 
of  jiriests  wearing  over  the  coat  a  loose  sleeveless 
robe,  and  which  exposes  the  sleeves  ot  the  inner 
tunic.  Tiie  fringe  of  bells  and  pDmee-r  mates 
seems  to  have  been  the  j)riestly  substitute  for  tire 
fringe  Iwund  with  a  blue  riband,  which  all  the 
Israelites  were  commanded  to  wear.  Many  traces 
of  this  fringe  occur  in  the  Kgyjrtian  remains. 
The  use  assigned  to  it,  '  tiiat  looking  on  this 
fringe  they  sliuuld  renrember  the  Loid's  com- 
mandments,' seems  best  exjilicable  by  tiie  sup- 
position that  the  Egyptians  hail  connected  some 
superstitious  ideas  with  it  (Num.  xv.  37-40). 
(2.)  The  ephod,  HIQS,  eTrw^is,  s^tperhumer^le 
(Exod.  xxviii.  4).  This  was  a  short  cloak  covering 
the  shoulders  and  breast.     It  is  said  to  have  beeu 


458.    [Girdle  and  tunic] 

especially  persons  of  distinction  (Job  i.  20;  ii. 
VI,  by  kings;  I.Sam,  xv.  27  ;  xviii.  4;  xxiv. 
6,  12).  This  gaiment,  when  inemled  for  the 
high-priest,  and  then  called  TDXH  yVO  HX, 
•  the  robe  of  the  ephod,"  was  to  be  of  one  entire 
j-'iece  of  woven  work,  all  of  blue,  with  an  aperture 
for  the  neck  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  jrart, 
having  its  rim  strengthened  and  adorned  witli  a 
border.  The  hem  had  a  kind  of  fringe,  composed 
of  tassels,  made  of  blue,  ]iur])ie,  and  scarlet,  iu 
the  fortn  of  pomegranates  ;  and  between  every  two 
poaaegranates  there  was  a  small  golden   bell,  so 
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460.     [Ephod  and  girdle.J 

worn  by  Samuel  while  a  youth  ministering  before 
the  Lord  (1  Sam.  ii.  18);  hv  David,  while  en- 
gaged in  religious  service  (2  Sim.  vi.  14);  and 
by  inferior  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1^).  But  in  a'l 
these  instances  it  is  distinguislied  as  a  line:i  ephod, 
and  was  not  a  sacied  but  lionorary  vestment,  as 
the  Sept.  understands  it  in  2  Sam.  vi.  14.  cno\ri> 
f^aWov  ;  but  the  e])hod  of  the  high-priest  was 
to  be  made  of  gold,  of  blue,  of  i>urple,  of  scarlet, 
and  fine  twined  linen,  witli  cimning  work,  UUTI.  \ 
Though  it  probably  consisted  of  one  piece,  wover. 
throughout,  it  had  a  back  part  and  a  front  part, 
united  by  shoulder-pieces.  It  had  also  a  girdle; 
or  rather  strings  went  out  from  each  side  and  tied 
it  to  the  body.     On  the  top  of  each  shoulder  was 


fhat  tJiere  was  a  bell  and  a  pomegranate  alter-  to  be  an  onyx  stone,  set  in  sockets  of  gold,  each 
Bately  all  round  (xxviii  31  35).  The  i:se  of  having  engraven  upn  it  six  of  the  names  of  tb« 
tbeie  bdU  may  have  parfly  been,  that  by  the    cbildioi  of  Israel,  accordiug  to  the  precedeace  el 
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birth,  to  memorial  i/.p  the  Lord  oftlie  promises  made 
to  tlitm  (Kxoii.  xxviii.  6  12,  "^9).  Joseijlma  gives 
sleeves  to  tlie  epii.  <l  {Ant  q.  iii  7.  5).  Il  may  be 
cnsiti  leii  as  a  suli-tittite  I'.ii  (lie  le  •])ar(l-s!vin  worn 
by  the  Kgv|)tiaii  lii^Hi-jiiii'sts  ii:  their  iiio-it  sacred 
duties,  as  in  Nn.  -ItiO.  where  tiiee|iiiO(l  aii])ears  no 
less  phiiiilv.  In  iither  ligmes  u\'  K^^yptian  priests, 
tiie  sli(iul(!er-|iie<-es  aie  eqnallv  apparent.  Ttiey 
are  evcri  |  eiceptilile  in  No.  lo".  'liie  K.^yjitian 
eplioil  is,  lunvever,  iiijfiily  (•li;u-j;eil  with  all  sorts 
(if  idnlatioiis  li^riiies  and  embleins,  ami  e\en  with 
grents  of  iuiman  saerilices.  Tiie  Sept  renderinjj; 
(itlJUTI.  '  citniiing  w^rk.  is  tpyov  l/rpavrbp  irot- 
Ki/^Toi/,  '  wo\eii-ivi:rk  of  the  eiuhiniiU'ier,'  a  word 
u  hicii  ospeiiallv  dtn  tes  a  maiinfactmei  i>(' tissues 
adoine.l  with  tiijiires  of  animals  (Str  d)0.  xvii. 
p  5'74.  Sieh.)-  Then  came  {^)  the  breastplate, 
it^'n,  TrefiKTrrfSioc;  \\df.rnfi()iia/e:  a  k<"M«*^  '^i 
inches  s<piar(',  ma  le  oC  the  saine  sort  of  clotli  as 
(he  epi;inl,  atid  d  .nli1e<l  so  as  tii  foim  a  kind  of 
pouch  or  bajj;  ("Kxod.  xxxix.  !)).  in  whicii  was  to 
be  pnt  the  Uuim  and  Tiiujimui,  which  are 
also  mentioned  as  if  alr"a<ly  known  (xxviii.  liO). 
The  external  pait  nf  tins  (cor.'et  was  set  with  fonr 
rows  of  precious  stones  ;  the  first  row,  a  sardiu-*.  a 
tapaz.  and  a  carbuncle;  the  seci  nd,  an  emerald, 
a  sappliiie,  and  a  diamond  ;  tlie  thiid.  a  lii^ure, 
nn  agate,  au<l  an  amethyst;  and  the  fouith.  a 
l)eryl,  an  onyx,  and  a  jas))er,  set  in  a  Lroldeu 
socket.  Up  in  each  of  these  stones  was  to  Ite  en- 
graven the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob.  In 
(lie  epiiot!.  in  wliicli  there  was  a  space  left  ojx/n 
8i:lTictently  large  fiT  the  admission  of  tiiis  pec- 
toral, were  four  rings  of  gold,  to  which  f.uir  others 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  breast  pi. ite  corresponded  ; 
ihe  two  lower  rings  of  tlic  latter  lieinglixed  in.si<le. 
It  was  confined  to  the  epliod  by  means  of  dark 
blue  riliairds,  wliicli  passed  tlnongli  these  rings; 
and  it  vvas  also  suspended  from  tiie  onyx  stones  on 
the  shoulder  by  chains  of  gold,  or  rather  <-ords  of 
twisted  gold  threads,  which  weie  fastened  at  one- 
end  to  two  otlier  larger  rings  (ixed  in  tlie  upper 
corners  of  the  pectoral,  and  by  the  other  end 
going  round  the  onyx  stones  on  the  shoulders, 
and  returning  and  being  fixed  in  the  larger  ring. 
The  bieastp.late  was  furl  her  kept  in  its  place  iiy 
a  girdle,  made  of  the  same  stulV,  which  Josephus 
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upon  the  seam  and  lumg  down.  It  a])pearf  li 
No.  4fi3.  Here  isanollieradapfalionand  correction 
of  the  costume  of  the  higher  Egyptian  priestsL 
who  wore  a  large  splendid  ornament  .ipon  lh« 
ineast,  often  a  winged  scarahnens,  the  emblem  ot 
the  sun,  as  in  the  cut  No.  461,  which  exhil)it9 
the  connecting  ling  and  chain  to  fasten  it  to  the 
girdle.  4.  The  lemalning  jiortion  of  ilress  pecu- 
liar (o  the  high-jiriest  was  the  mitre,  nQ3^D. 
Ki'Sapis,  ciclaris  (xxviii.  4).  Tlie  Bible  sav& 
nothing  of  the  diU'erence  between  this  and 
t^ie  tnil)an  of  the  common  jiriests.  It  is,  however, 
called  liy  a  dilVerent  name.  It  was  to  lie  of  Hne 
linen  (ver.  i^O).  .Fosephns  says  it  was  the  same 
in  Construction  and  figure  witli  that  of  the 
common  priest,  but  that  above  it  there  was 
another,  with  swathes  of  blue,  embroidered,  and 
round  it  was  a  golden  crown,  polished,  of  three 
rows,  one  above  another,  out  of  which  rose  a  cup 
ofgbl.  whicli  resemliled  the  calyx  of  the  herb 
called  by  Greek  botanists,  hyoscvamns.  lie  ends 
a  most  lahorreil  desciiplion  by  compaiing  tht 
shape  of  it  to  a  poppy  (iii  7.0  .  ('[ion  com])ai  ing; 
Ills  account  of  the  bonnet  of  the  priests  with  the 
mitre  of  the  high  priests,  it  would  a]ipeartliat  the 
latter  was  conical.  The  cut.  No.  162,  presents 
the   principal   forms   of  the    mitres  worn  liy  the 


«1.     [Breastplate. 1 
my»  wa.1  gewed    to  the  lireast plate,    and    wnict-, 
tvJien  it  hail  {,^iie  once  round    \Ta^.  ued  again 


462.    [Kgyptian  mitres.] 

ar'cient  priests  of  Egypt,  and  alTords  asubstantial 
resemblance  .  of  tint  jiiescnbed  to  the  Jews, 
divfcsted  of  idolatroui  syniljols,  but  which  were 
displaced  to  make  way  fur  a  simple  plale  of 
gold,  bearing  the  insciiplion,  'Holiness  to  Je- 
liovah.'  This  Y^'i,  irtTaXou,  lami  .a,  extended 
from  one  ear  to  the  other,  being  bound  to  the 
forehead  liy  stiings  tied  beinnd,  and  further 
secured  in  its  jiisition  by  a  blue  riband  attached 
.0  the  mitre  (Exoil.  xxviii.  00-39;  xxxix.  'M; 
Lev.  viii.  9).  Josephns  says  this  plate  was  pre- 
'.crved  toliis  own  day  (/l?j//y.  viii.  3  8;  seeReland, 
^)e  Spol.  Tcmp/i,]).  132).  Such  was  the  dress  of 
the  high-priest  :  see  a  (lescri|ition  of  its  magniK- 
cence  in  coi responding  leiiiis  In  Eccles.  1.  5-16 
Joseiihns  had  an  idea  of  the  symbolical  import 
of  the  several  puts  of  it.  He  says,  that  being 
made  of  linen  signified  the  eaith;  the  blue  de 
:ioted  the  sky,  being  like  ligiitning  in  its  pome- 
j;ianate%  and  in  the  noise  of  its  liells  resembling 
t'.onde''  Tiie  eiiho'i  showed  that  (irod  had  made 
llie  universa  oi  lour  "laments,  the  g-Id  rela''iig  to 
the  .splendo'jr  iiy  which  ^ii  iliings  a;c  enlightened 
Tl;s  brca  t-pl(>,e  in  the  middle  of  (Le  ej.h  )tl  l»- 
seinidcJ  (he  earth,  which   has  the   middU  pUot 
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3f  the  world.  The  girdle  sis^iiified  the  sea,  which 
goes  round  tie  world.  The  sardoiiyxes  declare 
tlie  sun  and  moon.  The  twelve  stones  are  the 
twelve  miiiitlis  ovsij^ns  oC'lie  zodiac.  The  mitre 
is  heaven,  beca  ise  Idne  (iii.  7.  7).  He  appears, 
however,  to  iiave  had  two  exphtiiations  at'  some 
things,  one  fo'  the  Gentiles,  and  another  for  the 
Jews.  Thus  in  liiis  section,  lie  tells  his  (ientile 
readers  that  the  seven  lamps  njum  the  jjoldeu 
candlesticks  referred  to  the  seveti  planets;  Imt  to 
the  Jews  lie  represents  them  as  an  etnhU'm  of  the 
seven  d.iys  of  the  week  (I)e  Bell.  Jiul  vii.  5.  5; 
Winston's  notes  in  loc).  The  nia-niticent  dress 
of  the  high  [iriest  was  not  always  worn  hy  him. 
It  was  exciiangpd  for  one  wholly  nf  linen,  and 
therefore  white,  thongh  of  similar  constrtiction, 
when  on  the  day  of  expialion  he  entered  into  the 
Holy  of  Holies  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  2.5);  aiiil  neither  lie 
nor  the  common  priests  wire  tlielr  appropriate 
dress,  except  when  olliciaiing.  It  was  for  tliis 
reason,  according  to  some,  that  Pant,  who  had 
been  long  absent  i'rom  Jerusalem,  tliil  not  know 
that  Ananias  was  liie  higli-pr'est  (Acts  xxiii.  .)). 
In  Ezek.  xlii.  14;  xliv.  17-19.  tliere  are  direc- 
tions that  tiie  jiriests  should  lake  olT  tlieir  garments 
wiien  tliey  had  ministeied,  and  lay  tliem  up  in 
the  iiiily  clian. hers,  and  jint  on  other  garments; 
but  these  directions  orcm-  in  a  visionary  repre- 
sentation of  a  tem])le,  which  all  agree  Ikis  never 
been  realized,  the  ])articnlars  of  which,  thongh 
sometimes  deiived  from  known  customs,  yet  at 
otlier  times  ditl'er  I'lom  them  widely.  Tiie  gar- 
ments of  tjie  inferior  priests  appear  to  iiave  i>een 
kept  in  the  sacred  treasury  (Ezra  ii.  6',) ;  Nell, 
vii.  70). 

The  next  incident  in  the  history  is,  tiiat 
Moses  receives  a  comtnnnd  to  consecrate  Aaion 
and  his  sons  to  the  jiriests'  oflice  (Exod.  xxviii. 
41),  witii  tlie  I'olloivmg  cerenmnies.  '1  hev  were 
to  lie  washed  at  the  door  nf  the  tabernacle  of 
the  congregation  (xxix.  4),  where  tlie  altar  of 
burnt  oil'ering  stnod  (xl.  6,  2!').  Aaron  was  then 
robe<l  in  hi<  puntitical  garments  (vers.  4-6),  and 
anointed  witli  a  prolusion  of  nil  (ver.  7):  whence 
he  was  called  "the  priest  that  is  anointed'  (Lev. 
iv.  3,  &c.  ;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  This  last  act  was 
the  jieculi.ir  and  only  distinguishing  part  of 
Aaron's  consecration;  for  the  anointing  cd'  his 
sons  (xxx.  30)  relates  only  to  the  luictioii 
(xxin  31),  by  a  mixture  made  of  the  blood  of 
the  sacrifice  and  of  the  anointing  oil,  whicli  was 
sijiinkled  upon  lioth  Aaron  and  liissons,  and  upon 
th(ir  garments,  as  part  of  their  consecration. 
Hence  then  Aaron  received  two  unctions.  In 
after-times  the  high-priest  took  an  oath  (Heb. 
vii.  23)  lo  bind  iiim,  as  tlie  Jews  say,  to  a  strict 
adherence  to  established  customs  (Mishnn,  tit. 
Votna,  i.  5).  The  other  details  of  this  ceremony 
of  consccraiion  are  all  contained  in  one  cha]iter 
(Exod.  xxix.),  to  whii:h  we  must  be  content  to 
rel'er  the  reader.  The  entire  ceremony  lasted  seven 
days,  on  each  of  which,  all  tlie  sacrifices  were  re- 
pealed (Lev.  viii.  33),  to  wh'ch  a  jiromise  was 
added,  that  God  would  s.inctlfy  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  that  is,  tleclare  them  to  be  sanctilied,  which 
be  .did,  by  the  appearance  of  his  glory  at  iheir 
first  sacrifice,  and  by  the  lire  which  descended 
Aid  consumed  their  bunit-oll'erings  (Lev.  ix.  23, 
24).  Thus  were  Aaron  and  his  sons  and  their 
dMcendants  separated  for  ever,  to  the  'Wee  of  the 
prieothoud,  from  all  other  Israelites.     Tliere  was 
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consequently  no  need  of  any  fuvther  consecration 
for  t'lieni  or  their  descenilaiits.  The  first-born 
son  of  Aaion  succeeded  him  in  ti>e  oliice,  anil  tlm 
elder  son  amimg  all  his  deseendasits ;  a  rule 
which,  though  deviated  from  in  after  times,  waa 
ultimately  resumed.  The  next  successor  was  to 
be  anointed  and  consecratetl  in  his  father's  holy 
garments  (ver.  20),  which  he  must  wear  seven 
ilays   when  he   went  into  the  tabernacle   of  the 
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463.     [High-prieat.] 

congreg.ition  to  minister  (ver.  30  ;  corop.  Num.xx, 
2(5-2S  ;  xx.w.  25),  and  make  an 'atonement  for 
all  things  and  ]iersons  (Lev.  xvi.  32-34),  and  for 
himself  (con)]),  ver.  11;,  besides  the  olVering  (vi. 
20-22).  The  common  priests  were  required  to 
prove  their  descent  from  Aaron.  No  age  waa 
prescribed  for  ihcir  entrance  on  their  miiiisiry,  or 
retirement  from  it. 

We  shall  Jiow  give  a  snmmary  of  the  dvtiei 
mid  nnolunienis  iii  the  high-piiest  am',  common 
])riest3  respectively.  Besides  his  lineal  descent 
I'rom  Aaron,  the  high-priest  was  requiied  to  be 
fiee  from  every  bodily  blemish  or  defect  (Lev. 
xxi.  16-23);  but  though  thus  incajiacitated.  yet, 
his  other  qnalilications  lieing  sutlicient,  he  might 
eat  of  ihe  food  a]>propriated  to  the  ];riests  (ver.  22). 
Fie  must  not  marry  a  widow,  nor  a  divorced 
woman,  or  ))iofane,  or  that  had  been  a  harlot,  liut 
a  virgin  Isiaeliless  (ver.  1  1).  In  Ezekifl  s  vision  a 
general  ]ieiniis>ion  is  given  to  the  jrriests  to  marry 
a  priest's  widow  (xliv.  "22).  The  high-ijrie.st  might 
not  ohsei  \  e  the  external  signs  iif  monnrng  for  any 
])erson,  or  leave  the  sanctuary  uiion  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  even  father  or  mothei 
(ver.  10-12;  comp.  x.  7).  Public  calamities 
seem  lo  have  been  an  exception,  for  Joacim  the 
liigh-])riest,  and  the  priests,  in  such  circumstances 
ministeieil  in  sackclotii  with  ashes  on  their 
mitres  (Judith  iv.  14,  15;  com]).  Joel  i.  13). 
He  must  not  eat  anytlrng  that  died  of  itself,  or 
was  torn  of  beasts  (Lev.  xxii.  8)  ;  must  wash 
his  hands  and  feet  when  he  went  into  the  taher- 
nacle  of  the  congregation,  and  v,dien  be  canM 
near  to  the  altar  to  minister  (Exod.  xss.  l9-21)i 
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At  first  Aaioii  was  to  burn  incense  on  (lie  golden 
&Uar  eveiv  mc/uiinji;  when  lie  dressed  tlie  lamps, 
aiid  every  evei.irig  when  he  lii^hted  them,  but  in 
later  (iuies  tlie  conimon  )ir:-est  jieifuimed  this 
duty  (Luke  i.  8,  9);  to  ofler,  as  the  .lews  un- 
derstaiid  it,  d.iily,  ninrniiin;  and  eveiiiiijf.  the]!ec(i- 
liar  ineit-ofl'eriiif^  lie  ofVered  on  the  day  of  his 
consecration  (Kxud.  xxix.)  ;  to  ])eil'omi  the  cere- 
manies  of  the  gre.M  ilay  of  expiation  (  Lev.  xvl.  ' ; 
to  arianu;e  the  sliew-l)iead every  Salibath.  and  to  eat 
it  in  the  hoi/  place  (xxiv.  9)  ;  nnist  ab5t;jin  fimn 
the  UolV  thintfs  during  his  uncleanness  (xxii. 
1-3);  also  if  he  became  leprous,  or  contracted 
uncleanness  (ver.  1-7).  If  he  committed  a  sin  of 
ignorance  he  must  oiler  a  sin-ofterin^  for  it  (iv.  3- 
13);  and  so  for  the  people  (ver.  J2-22);  was  to  eat 
the  remainder  of  tiie  people's  meat  ort'eritij^s  with 
the  inferior  jjriests  in  the  holy  place  (vi.  lt>)  ;  to 
judge  of  the  leprosy  in  tiie  human  body  or 
garments  (xiii.  2-59);  to  adjudicate  legal  ques- 
tions (Dent.  xvii.  12).  Indeed  when  there  was 
no  divinely  inspired  juilge,  the  high-priest  was 
the  supreme  ruler  till  the  time  of  David,  and 
again  after  the  captivity.  He  must  be  present 
at  the  appointTnent  of  a  new  ruler  or  leader 
(Num.  xxvii.  19),  afiil  ask  counsel  of  the  Lord 
for  the  ruler  (ver.  21)  Eleazar  with  others  dis- 
tributes the  spoils  taken  from  the  Midianites 
(Num.  xxxi.  21,  2G).  To  the  high-priest  also 
belonged  the  appointment  of  a  maintenance  frym 
the  funds  of  the  sanctuary  to  an  incapacitated 
priest  (1  Sam.  ii.  36,  margin).  Besides  these 
duties,  [leculiar  to  hiiriselt^  he  bad  others  in 
common  witti  tlie  infeiior  priests.  Thus,  when  the 
camp  set  forward, '  Aaron  and  his  sons'  were  to  take 
tlie  tabernacle  to  pieces,  to  cover  the  various 
jwrtious  of  it  in  cloths  of  various  colours 
(iv.  5-15),  and  to  appoint  the  Levites  to  (heir 
sevvices  in  carrying  them;  to  bless  the  people  in 
the  form  iiiescribed  (vi.  23-27),  to  be  responsible 
for  all  official  erioisand  negligences(xviii.  1),  arid 
to  have  tlifi  general  charge  of  the  sanctuary  (ver.  5). 

liinolantents  of  the  High- Priest. — Neither  the 
liigh-priest  nor  common  jiriests  received  'any  in- 
heritance'at  the  distribution  of  Canaan  among 
the  several  tribes  (Num.  xviii.  2(1 ;  Dent,  xviii. 
1,  2),  but  were  maintained,  with  their  families, 
upon  ceitain  (iees,  dues,  |ier(piisites,  &c.,  arising 
from  tlie  pulitic  seivice.s,  which  ihey  enjoyed  as 
a  common  '■'aiid.  Perhaps  the  only  distinct  pre- 
rogative of  the  iiigh-priest  was  a  tenth  part  of  the 
tithes  assigned  lo  the  Levites  (Num.  xviii.  2^  ; 
conip  Nell.  X.  38);  but  Joseplius  represents  this 
also  as  a  common  fund  {Aiiliq   iv.  4.  4). 

Duties  of  the  Priests. —  Besides  those  duties 
already  mentioned  as  common  lo  them  and  the 
Ligh-priests,  they  were  required  to  prove  their  de- 
Bceiit  from  Aaron,  lo  be  free  from  all  bodily  defect 
or  blemish  (Lev.  xxi.  16  23)  ;  must  not  observe 
mourning,  except  for  <iear  relatives  (xxi.  1-5)  ; 
niiist  not  ctiarry  a  woman  (hat  had  been  a  harlot, 
or  divurce<l,  or  profane.  The  priest's  daughter 
who  committed  whoredom  was  to   lie    burnt,   as 

firofaning  lier  father  (xxi.  9).  The  priests  were  to 
lave  the  charge  uf  (he  sanctuary  and  altar  (Num. 
xviii.  5).  Tlie  lire  upon  the  altar,  being  once 
kindled  (Ix;v.  i.  7),  tiie  priests  were  always  lo 
Lee|)  it  liurning  (vi.  13).  In  later  t'mes,  and 
upon  extraonlinary  occasions,  at  least,  they  Hayed 
the  burnt-ollerin^'s  (2  Chron.  xxix.  34),  and  killed 
toe  Faasover  (Ezra  vi.  20).     They  were  to  receive 


the  blood  of  the  burnt-ofl'erings  in  basins  (Exod. 
xxiv.  6),  and  sprinkle  it  round  about  the  attar, 
arrange  the  wood  and  the  lire,  and  to  burn  the 
]iaits  of  the  sacrifices  (Lev.  i.  5-10).  If  the 
liuint  sacritice  were  of  doves,  (he  priest  was  to  nil 
oH"  the  head  v\itli  his  lingeriiail,  squeeze  out  tli« 
blood  on  the  edge  of  the  altar,  pluck  oil'  (he  fea- 
thers, and  throw  them  with  the  crop  into  the  ash- 
]iit,  divide  it  down  the  wings,  and  then  com- 
|iletely  Inirn  it  (ver.  15-17).  He  was  to  oH'er  a 
lamb  e\ery  morning  and  evening  (Num.  xxviii. 
3),  and  a  double  numlier  on  the  Sabbath  (ver.  9), 
the  luirnt-offerings  ordered  at  tlie  beginning  of 
months  (ver.  11),  and  the  same  on  tiie  Eeast  of 
Unleavened  Bieid  (ver.  19),  and  on  the  day  of  the 
First  Pruits  (ver.  26)  ;  to  leceive  the  mea!-ot1'ering 
of  the  oll'eier,  biingitto  the  altar  take  of  it  a 
tnemo)  ial,  and  burn  it  upon  the  altar  (Lev.  ii.); 
lo  sprinkle  the  blood  of  the  peace-offerings  upon 
the  altar  round  about,  and  then  to  offer  of  it  a 
burnt-offering  (iii.)  ;  to  oH'er  the  siii-oll'ering  for 
a  sin  of  igncnance  in  a  ruler  or  any  of  the  co;n- 
mon  people  (iv.  22-25);  to  eat  the  sin-offering  in 
the  lioly-]i!ace  (vi.26;  comp.  x.  16-lS);  to  offer 
(be  trespuss-ofl'ering  (ver.  G-19;  vi.  6,  7),  to 
S[irinkle  its  blood  round  about  the  altar  (vii.  2), 
to  eat  of  it,  &c.  (ver.  6)  ;  to  eat  of  the  shew-bread 
in  (he  holy  place  (xxiv.  9)  ;  to  offer  for  the  puri- 
fication of  women  alter  child-birth  (xii.  6,7); 
to  judge  of  the  leprosy  in  the  human  body 
or  garments;  to  decide  when  ti.e  li'per  was 
cleansed,  and  to  order  a  sacrifice  for  him  (xiv. 
3,  4)  ;  to  administer  Hie  rites  used  at  pronouncing 
him  clean  (ver.  C,  7);  to  present  him  and  his 
offering  befiire  the  L.nd,  and  lo  make  an  atone- 
men(  for  him  (ver.  10-.32);  (o  judge  of  the  ieprosj 
in  a  liousi,'  (xiv.  33-47),  to  decide  when  it  wascleaii 
(ver.  48),  and  to  make  an  atonement  for  it  (ver. 
49-.53);  to  make  an  atonement  for  men  cleansed 
from  an  issue  of  uncleanness  (xv.  14,  15),  and 
for  women  (ver.  29,  .^0);  to  offer  the  sheaf  of 
First  Fruits  (xxiii.  10,  U);  to  estimate  the  com- 
mutation in  money  for  persons  in  cases  of  a  sin- 
gular or  extraordinary  vc/w  (xxvii.  8),  or  for  any 
devoted  unclean  beast  (ver.  11,  12),  or  for  a  house 
(ver.  14),  or  field  (xviii.  2J) ;  to  conduct  the 
orileal  of  the  bitter  water  (Num.  v.  12-31)  [Jb.\- 
i.ousY,  Watkij  ok]  ;  to  make  an  atonement  for 
a  Nazarite  who  bail  accidentally  contracted  un- 
cleanness (vi.  13);  to  offer  his  offering  when  the 
days  of  his  separation  were  fulfilled  (ver.  14,  10)  ; 
to  blow  with  the  silver  trumjiets  on  all  occasions 
a])pointed  (vi.  13-17),  and  ultimately  at  morning 
and  evening  service  (1  Chron.  xvi.  6);  to  make 
an  at<inement  for  the  people  and  individuals  in 
case  of  erroneous  worship  (Num.  xv.  15,  24,  25, 
27)  Tsee  Outram,  Do  Sncrijiciis,  c.  xiv.  2).;  to 
make  the  ointment  of  spices  (1  Chron.  ix.  30); 
to  prepare  the  water  of  separation  (Num.  xix. 
1-11);  lo  act  as  assessors  in  judicii^l  proceedings 
(Dent.  xvii.  9;  xix.  7);  to  encourage  tiie  army 
when  going  t(>  battle,  and  probably  to  furnish  the 
officers  with  the  speech  (ver.  5-9);  to  superintend 
the  expiation  of  an  uncertain  nuuder  (xxi.  5), 
and  lo  have  charge  of  the  law  (xxxi.  9). 

The  emoluments  of  the  jiriests  were  j-»  fol- 
lows : —  1.  Those  which  they  might  eat  only  at 
the  sanctuary  ;  viz.,  the  flesh  of  the  siii-oHering 
(Lev.  vi.  25,  26),  and  of  the  lres])ass-ofliering 
(vii.  1,6)  ;  the  (leace-offerings  of  the  congregation 
at  Feuttcoit  (xxiii.  19,  20)}  the  reuoauiUer  of 
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the  omer  or  jiheaf  of  the  first-fruits  of  >  irley 
hariresf  (\pr.  10  \  a'ul  tlie  loaves  olVered  at  A'lieat 
harvest  (vor.  P)  ;  the  shew-hieail  (xxiv.  'J); 
tlie  reinaiiiilfT  of  the  leper's  log  of  oil  (xiv.  10, 
&c.);  the  remnants  of  tljemeat-olVerings  (vi.  Ifi). 
2.  Those  whlcii  might  he  eaten  only  in  the  cair.p 
in  the  tiist  instance,  arni  afterwards  in  Jerusalem, 
viz.,  the  l)reast  and  right  shoulder  of  ih'i  [)eace- 
oHerii:gs  (vii.  31,  34)  ;  the  heave-olTering  of  tiie 
sacritice  of  thanksgiving  (ver.  12-14);  the  heave- 
oiliering  of  the  Naz.irife's  ram  (Num.  vi.  17,  20); 
the  firstling  of  every  clean  beast  (xviii.  15);  wiiat- 
soever  was  lirst  ripe  in  the  land  (ver.  13).  3. 
Tliose  due  to  tliem  only  from  inhabitants  of  the 
land;  viz.,  the  first-fruits  of  i>ii,  wine,  wheat 
(ver.  12)  ;  a  cake  of  the  first  dougii  maiie  of  any 
kind  of  grain  (xv.  20);  the  Hist  feece  !  Deut. 
xviii.  4).  4.  Those  doe  to  them  evervwhere 
within  and  witliout  the  land  ;  viz.,  the  shoulder, 
two  cheeks  and  maw,  of  an  ox  or  sheep,  olVered  in 
sacriHce  (ver.  3)  ;  ths  redemption  of  man  and 
of  unclean  beasts  (Num  xviii.  15):  of  tlie  first- 
ling of  an  ass  (Exod.  xxxiv.  20)  ;  the  restitution 
in  cases  of  injury  or  fraud  when  it  could  not  be 
made  to  the  injured  party  or  his  kinsman  (Num. 
V.  S) ;  all  devoted  things.  5.  Tlie  skins  of  the 
burnt  olVerings  (Lev  vii  8),  which  Philo  calls  a 
very  rich  ]ieiquisite  {De  Sacerd.  Honor,  p.  833, 
ed.  1G40).  Many  of  these  dues  were  jniiil  in 
money.  The  jjriests  ndglit  also  incidentally  ])os- 
■ess  lards  (1  Kings  ii.  26  ;  Jer.xxxii.  7,8);  and 
thev  most  likely  shared  in  occasional  donations 
aiid  dedicaticHis  (Num.  xxxi.  25-29,  50-51  ;  2 
Sam.  viii.  1 1,  12  ;  I  Chron.  xxvi.  27,  2Sj.  Their 
revenues  were  jirobably  more  extensive  ilian  they 
ap[)ear,  owing  to  tlie  ambiguity  with  which  the 
term  Levile  is  often  us^il.  It'  the  regular  and 
ascertaitied  incomes  of  the  priests  seem  large, 
anionnting,  as  it  has  been  compntfd.  to  one-tilth 
of  the  income  of  a  Jew  (conip.  Gtn  xlvii.  2-1), 
it  mu-it  beconsideied  that  their  known  duties  were 
multifarious  and  often  diflicult.  Micliaelis  calls 
them  'the  liteiati  of  all  tiie  faculties."  'I  he  next 
evetit  in  the  history  of  the  sidject  is  t\\e  public 
consecration  of  Aaron  atid  his  .sons(B.c.  1490),  ac- 
cording to  the  preceding  legulations  (Lev.  viii.). 
At  their  first  .sacerd.. lal  performances  (ix.)  tlie 
Divine  ajiprobalion  was  intimated  liy  a  su|  er- 
natural  Hie  which  consumed  their  burnt-oHering 
(ver.  24).  The  general  satisfaction  ofthepeojde 
with  these  events  was,  however,  soon  dashed  by 
the  miraculous  destruction  of  tiie  two  elder  Sons 
of  Aaron,  Nadab  and  Abihu,  for  offering  strange 
fire  (x.  1  ),  probably  under  the  iiiHiience  of  too 
much  wine,  since  the  prohibition  of  it  to  the  priests 
when  about  to  enter  the  tabernacle  seems  to  have 
oiiginated  in  this  event  (ver.  9).  Moses  forbade 
Aaron  and  his  sons  tii  uncover  their  heads,  or  to 
rend  their  clothes  on  '.bisoccisioii  :  liut  the  whole 
house  of  Israel  were  {iermitled  to  bewail  the  visi- 
tation (ver.  G).  The  inward  grief,  however,  of 
Eieazar  and  Ithamar  caused  an  irregularity  in 
their  sacerdotal  duties,  which  was  forgiven  on 
account  of  the  occasion  (ver.  16-20).  Aaron 
now  apjiears  iissoclated  with  Moses,  and  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  several  trilje.s,  hi  taking  the  na- 
tional census  (Num.  i.  3,  &c.),  ami  on  other 
giand  state  occasions  (xxvi.  2,3;  xxxi.  13  2'): 
xxxii.  2;  xxxiv.  17).  The  high-priest  a])pears 
ever  afie:  as  a  person  of  the  highest  consequence. 
^Ui   dignity  of  t.ae  j.riesthood  soon  excited  the 


emtiia.^an  of  the  ambitious;  lien  e  the  penalty 
of  death  was  denounced  against  the  assumption 
of  it  by  any  one  not  belonging  to  tlie  Awroiiic 
family  (ver.  10),  and  which  was  soon  aft<T  ml- 
ramlously  inflicted  upon  Korah,  Duthan,  and 
Abiram  for  this  crime  (xvi.4())  Its  restriction 
1o  that  family  was  further  demonstrated  by  the 
blossoming  of  Aaron's  n,n  (xvli.  5,  8;  coii]), 
xxvili.  .5-7).  The  death  of  Aaron  (d.c.  1452  i  iri- 
Irwluces  the  installation  of  his  successor,  wliich 
ajipeais  to  have  simjily  consisted  in  arraying  him 
in  his  father's  pontifical  garments  (xx.  2S).  Thus 
also  Jonathan  the  Asmoniean  contented  himself 
with  putting  on  the  high-priest's  haliit,  in  order 
to  take  ))ossessi<in  of  the  tiignity  (1  Wacc.  x.  21  ; 
comp.  Joseiihus,  A7itiq.  xiii.  2.  3)  The  high 
esteem  in  which  the  iniesthood  was  held  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  it  was  promiseil  in 
jierpet'iity  to  Phinehas  and  his  family  as  a  T"- 
waid  for  hie  zeal  (xxv.  13).  At  theentr.^nce  into 
Canaan  the  priests  appear  l>earing  the  ark  of  the 
Lord,  at  the  command  of  Joshua  (iii.  6),  though 
this  wa.s  ordinarily  the  duty  of  the  Levites.  It 
was  carried  by  the  ]?rlests  on  other  grand  occa- 
sions (2  Chrou.  V.  4,  5,  7).  At  the  di.s'ribution 
of  the  land  the  priests  receiveti  thiiteen  cities  out 
of  llie  trll)es  of  Jiidah,  Simeon,  and  Benjamin 
(xxi.  4).  The  Jirst  idolairuns  priest  in  Israel 
was  a  man  consecrated  by  his  own  lather  to 
officiate  in  his  own  house  (b.c.  1413);  he  also  af- 
terwards consecrateil  a  Levite  to  the  office  (Judg. 
xvil.  5-13).  This  act  seems  like  a  return  to  the 
ancient  rites  of  .Syria  (ver.  5;  comp.  x.  6  ;  Gen. 
xxxi.  19.  30;  Hosea  iii.  4).  This  Levite  became 
al'terwar<ls  the  idolatrous  ]iriest  of  the  whole  trrb« 
of  Dan  (Jndg.  xviii.  1!)),  and  his  successors  long 
held  the  likecffice  in  that  tiibe  (ver.  30).  The 
abuse  of  the  sacerdotal  office  in  .Sliiloh  is  evinced 
by  the  histoiv  of  Kli  the  high-pripst.  and  his  two 
sons,  Uophnland  Pbiiiehas(3i.c.  1156).  Accord- 
ing to  Joseplius  Kli  was  not  ot  ll)e  posterity  of  Elea- 
Ziir,  the  lirst-born  son  of  Aaron,  but  of  the  family 
of  Ithamar;  and  Solomon  took  the  office  of  liigb- 
jiriejt  away  from  Aliiathar,  a  desrenda7)t  of  Itha- 
mar. an<l  conferred  it  upon  Zatlok,  who  descended 
from  Eieazar  (1  Kings  ii.  26,  27;  Antiq.  v.  11. 
5;  \iii.  1.3).  The  sons  of  Kli  introduced  a 
new  exaction  from  the  peace  ofl'erlng,  of  so  much 
as  a  flesh- hook  with  three  leeth  brought  up;  foi 
which  and  other  rapacities  (1  Sarn.  ii.  12-17) 
their  death  was  threatened  (ver.  34),  and  itiflicted 
(iv.  11).  The  cap'uieof  the  ark  of  God  l)y  the 
Plillistines  (B.C.  1  l]l>)  affords  us  an  insiglit  into 
the  state  of  sacerilotal  things  among  that  people 
(1  Sam.  v.),  viz.,  a  temple  (ver.  2),  priests  (ver. 
5)  who  are  consulted  respecting  the  disposal  of 
the  aik  (vi.  2,  3).  Ahiah,  the  great-grandson  of 
Ell,  succeeded  to  the  high  jirieslhood  (b.c.  1093) 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  3);  he  asks  counsel  of  (ioii  for  Saul, 
but  it  is  not  answered  (vei.  37);  is  succeeded  in 
office  by  his  brother  Aliiinelech  (xxi.  T9\  Saul 
appears  to  have  appointed  Zadok,  of  the  family 
of  Eieazar,  to  the  high  jirlesthood.  and  who,  with 
his  brelhren  the  ]iriests,  oUiciated  before  tlie  ta- 
liernacle  at  GiU'on  (1  Chron.  xvi.  39).  Da\iil, 
at  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  sent  I'or  all  the 
})riests  and  Levites  to  bring  the  ark  of  (iod  to 
Jerusalem  (b.c.  1051)  (1  I'm-oii.  xiii.  2,  3  ;  ccmijx 
the  Psalm  he  wrote  on  the  oocasioii,  cxxxii.  9-16), 
At  this  jieiiod,  therefore,  there  were  two  high* 
pilestsat  Jerusalem  (1  Cr.ron.  xv.  11 ;  xviii.  18),  A 
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peciiVjav  viie  of  the  Helirew  word  sigiiifyi  ig  prest 
occurs  in  "2  Satn.  viii.  18.  aiui  Di.vid's  si.ns  w-ie 
D'3ri3,  cliicf  iiiUts; '  Sept.  uvKapxai  'diain- 
lierlaiiis;'  Vulir.  sacerdotts.  The  wrier  df  the 
First  iHMik  uC  Clirwiiicles,  )iowever,  did  ii  .t  ciionse 
to  give  the  ttame  to  any  Init  a  (iiiest,  utid  leiidi'is  it 
'  the  suns  ol'  l)a\id  were  cliiet' ((«■  heads)  on  the 
sideoftlie  kitvj;'  (xviii.  17).  Tiie  w.<\d  seetiis, 
liovvev^r,  oirtaitily  aiijilied  to  some  persons  who 
were  not  priests  (I  King?  iv  5.  '  ])rinc  pal  orticei  ;' 
Mv'i'.  tioTyOs;  AK'x.  Upevs  ircupos;  V'ulg.  s(i- 
cerdns  f  c>in\t  2  Sam.  xx.  2f) ;  I  Ciiroii.  xx\  ii.  6  ; 
Ps.  xcix.  6).  Tliese  "sons  of  David  '  wei«,  lliere- 
foie,  [iioliaiily  ecclesiastical  contisellors,  or  cliief 
chuicit  lawyers.  Dining  the  reign  of  David, 
I'oth  Zadok  an<l  Aliiatliar  steadily  adhered  to  his 
interests, accoui|ianied  hitn  out  of  Jerusalem  when 
he  fleil  hef.ire  Ahs;iluni  (2  Sam  xv.  21).  and, 
after  having  at  his  desire  returneil  to  Jeiusalem 
(ver  29),  still  maintained  pri\afe  correspondehce 
with  him  (ver.  3f>),  and  ultimutely  negotiated  liis 
restoration  (xix.  II).  Daviti  introduced  t/ic  dio't- 
sion  of  the  fuies's  into  Uventy-fuur  classes  or 
coitrscs  liy  lot  (I  Chron,  xxiv.),  u.c.  1(115.  Heap- 
pointed  sixteen  courses  of  the  desceii<lants  of 
Eleaaar,  nnder  as  many  heads  of  their  families, 
and  eight  of  ih<i-e  of  Itliamar  (ver.  4).  Thi^  dis- 
triliution  took  place  in  tlie  presince  of  the  king, 
the  princes,  Zaduk,  and  (he  principal  priests  and 
Levile-s.  The  first  of  these  courses  was  llial  wliicit 
had  JeliO'ariit  at  the  iiead  of  it  (ver.  7).  It  was 
reckoned  the  mo^t  iHiuonratile,  Josephns  values 
hiuiseif  on  his  descent  fiom  it  {Vita,  §  I). 
M.ittathias,  (he  falher  of  the  Maccaliees,  de- 
scendetl  from  it  (1  Mace,  ii,  1).  Abij  ih  was 
the  liead  t4' (lie  eigiitii  couise  (ver.  10),  to  which 
Zacli;irias,  lli^  father  of  the  Baptist,  helonged 
(Luke  i.  5;.  All  these  courses  weie  placed  un«ler 
<he  jnrisdictswi  of  (he  high-prie>t,  called  Aaron, 
on  this  occasion  (ver.  19).  Each  cour.se  served 
a  week,  alternately,  nnd<;r  a  su'uirdinate  prelect 
(2  Ivitigs  kI.  h,  7;;  arid  in  the  time  of  Zacharias, 
at  least,  (he  duties  of  each  individual  seem  to 
have  hceii  delermined  l»y  l<tt  (Luke  i.  9);  liut  all 
attendi'd  at  (he  great  festivals  (2  Chion.  v.  11). 
This  anaugpinent  <;ontirmed  (ill  liie  time  of  Jo- 
sep.'ius  (Antiq.  vii.  \i.  7).  At  the  close  of 
David's  life,  Ahiathar  8i<led  with  Adonijali  in  his 
flfoit  to  gain  the  throne;  hut  ^.adok  adljered  to 
Solum. in  (I  Kings  i.  7.  8),  antl  anointed  inm 
kiiig  (ver.  39).  Accordingly,  when  Solomon  Ite- 
cajae  esfahlishnd  in  the  governnnent,  he  deposed 
Ahiadiar  (ii.  2<i),  and  jtut  .Zadok  in  his  place; 
xvlio  ap]tears  (o  have  lieen  anointed  (o  (lie  office 
(I  Ciiron.  xxix.  22),- owing  to  the  inteiruption 
already  alUidcd  to,  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
jtrojjer  snccession  of  (lie  high-priesthood.  I'requent 
lefeiences  to  the  piiests  t)ccnr  in  the  Psalms 
wiitlen  npctn  (he  di'dication  of  (lie  (emple  (b.c. 
I004)(see  Ps.  cxxxv.  I,  19,  kc).  The  piiests  weie 
now  iiis(alleil  in  their  othces  (2  Chron.  viii.  14,  15j. 
At  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes  from  Rehohoam 
(ii.(j,  975).  all  the  prie3t«  repaired  to  him  to  .leru- 
saleni  (2  Ciiron.  xi.  13),  and  there  continued 
their  sei vices  in  the  legal  manner  (xiii.  II).  On 
the  oiler  l..iiid,  Jeiohoam,  now  heconie  king  of 
Israel,  deposed  ihein  from  (heir  office  in  his  domi- 
nions, and  consecia(ed  priests  of  his  own  i«lol- 
Kiriius  worship  (xi.  15),  jiersons  of  the  lowest 
ciius,  not  of  the  sons  of  Levi  (1  Kings  xii.  31 1  ; 
*"  WQosocrer  tvould  lie  couse  'ated  him '  (xiii.  Zi^ 


provided  that  ftie  candiilate  could  only  brinjf  I 
yoimg  Imlhck  and  seven  rams  for  the  pur|)OM 
(2  Chron.  xiii.  9).  It  was  during  this  dei>re*sinB 
of  the  true  nligioii  and  worship  that  .,Miosliapb-> .,  < 

king  of  Judah.  made  the  ceiehrated  attempt  to 
restore  and  confirm  it  in  his  own  (((■minions,  re- 
coided  in  2  Chron.  xvii  7-9.  For  this  purpose  he 
sent  piiests  atid  Levites,  who  '  took  with  them  (he 
hook  of  the  law,'  under  the  convoy  of  certain 
jirinces,  to  teach  its  contents  throughout  all  the 
cities  of  Judah.  This,  which  seems  the  neaiest 
approach  of  any  on  recoril  to  teach  the  peo[)le 
hy  (he  priests  or  Levites,  really  amounts  to  no 
more  than  the  declaring  (he  obligations  of  the  law 
by  the  a|ipoiii:eil  expositors  of  its  requirements 
(comp.  Dent.  xvi.  18;  xvii.  9-13;  xxiv.  8; 
xxxiii,  10;  Kzek.  xliv.  23,  21;  H.igg.  ii.  11-13; 
Hosea  iv,  6;  iMicali  iii.  II;  Mai.  ii.  6  9;  and 
even  Neh.  viii.  7-9).  It  may  he  collected  from 
this  incident,  that  (he  Scriptures  weie  not  then  in 
common  circulation  ((<ir  the  deputation  'took  the 
hook  of  (he  law  with  them'),  and  that  there  was 
tiieii  no  iieligious  instruction  ni  synago,'ues  (Cain- 
jx-gius  Vitringa,  Synag.  Vet,  ]i(.  ii.  lili.  i.  c.  9). 
Altliougii  the  |iries(s,  hy  the  ceremonies  thev  per- 
foimed,  no  douht  incideutaUy  revived  religious 
principles  in  the  minds  of  the  ])eople,  vet  they 
were  never  pidilic  teachers  of  religion  in  the  cus- 
tomary sense  of  the  words.  Tlio.se  of  the  prophets 
who  collected  assemblies  on  the  sabbaths  and  new 
moons,  approached  the  nearest  of  any  to  leligious 
teachers  uniler  the  Gosjiel  (comp.  Ezek.  xxxiii,30, 
Zl;  M\n,  Biblisches  Archdol.^^T\  'M-l).  Je- 
hosliapliat  short  ly  afterwanls  (b.c.  897 ;  established 
a  ])ermaiient  cmrt  at  Jerusalem,  coiiiiinsed  of 
]iiiests  and  Levites,  and  of  the  chief  of  the  Fathers 
of  Israel,  for  the  decision  of  all  causes,  with  the 
high-|iriest  pie^iidirrg  o\er  them  in  regard  to  eccle- 
siastical concerns  i2  Ciiron.  xix.  R-il).  About  ■ 
I2lt  yeais  after.  Jehu  destroyed  all  the  priests  of 
Baal,  and  extirpated  his  woiship  fiooi  Israel 
(2  Kings  X.  l'J-29).  The  account  of  this  inci- 
dent atVords  additional  illustration  of  the  general 
resemblance  observable  Itetween  idolatrous  worsliip 
antl  that  of  the  true  (iod,  viz.,  '  jiroj.heis  of  Baal,' 
'  priest-s,'  'servants'  who  waited  on  the  latter  in 
the  Ciijracity  of  Levites,  'a  solemn  assembly,'  •  a 
temple"  for  the  god,  'sacrifices,'  'burnt  otlVrings,' 
'  vestments  for  the  jiriests.'  About  b.c.  ■S'-'4  the 
higli-pries(  Jehoiada  lecoveis  the  throne  ol  Judah 
for  i(s  youlhliil  heir  Joash  ;  and,  after  a  long  lile 
of  iiiduence  and  usel'ihicss,  dies,  aged  131)  years, 
fOid  is  buried  in  (he  loyal  sepnlclne  at  Jeinsalein 
(2  Kings  xi.  12;  2  Ciiroii.  xxiii.  ;  xxiv.  1.3.  IG). 
During  this  leign  the  jiriesfs  were  empowered, 
under  royal  autlioriiy,  to  raise  money  for  tlie 
len^.ir  of  (he  temple,  but  at  last  forfeited  this 
comrms.'i'ou  by  their  ne^^ligent  discliaige  of  it 
(2  Kings  xii.  4-12).  At  the  public  humiliation 
(iir  the  lamine,  ordererl  by  the  luophet  .Joel  (h.c. 
787),  a  form  of  )»raycr  is  delivered  for  the  use  at 
the  piiests  (ii.  17;  comp.  Hosea  xiv.  2). 

Some  time  between  b.c. 787  and  7()5.  the  attempt 
of  U/.zi.ih,  king  of  Judah,  to  burn  incense  in  the 
temple,  calls  forth  tlie  resistance  of  tlie  high-priest 
Aziuiah  and  eighty  of  the  piiests,  and  ends  with 
the  king  becoming  leprous  for  life  (2  Chron.  xxvi. 
10,  21).  The  ignorance  and  depravity  of  the  idol- 
atrous jiriests  of  Israel  at  this  period  are  vividly 
described  (Hosraiv.  6  8;  vi.  9).  These  priwti 
are  called  O^'^D  (2  Kings  xxiii.  5 ;  UuiM  s.  5  ^ 
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Stl.li.  i.  4),  fnim  (lie  Syr.  )i.2£iJaLJi,  the  idolalrous 

;»i'>5fs  of  Palestine  lieiiij;,  as  n)ij,'lit  l)e  exijccteil, 
oririved  fnun  Syria.  The  aliaii<lt)iiecl  cliaractei-  ot' 
'.i><"  priests  of  Jmlali  nearly  at  fiie  same  ]eii()il  is 
aescril)e<l,  Is.  xxviii.  7.  S  ;  Micaii  iii.  II.  In  liie 
rei^ii  of  Aiiaz,  kiiiir  of  Jiidali  (b.c.  739),  a  (laijraiit 
violation  of  divine  comni.iii(U  is  jjfimilted  hy 
Urijali  the  liigli-])!  iest.  Iiy  the  iiitrodiiclioii  into  the 
tem])leofaii  allar  similar  to  one  wliich  the  king 
liail  seen  al  Dimascus  (2  Kings  xvi.  10-10;  coinp. 
Kxod.  xxvii.  1,2).  Tiie  prophecy  of  Hil^c•a  ad- 
dressed to  the  priests  (v.  1,  &c.),  is  referred  to  tliis 
period.  Better  things  marlied  the  rt  ign  of  Hfze- 
kiaii.  who  reinstated  the  priests  in  their  oflice 
(2  Cliriin.  xxiv.  4);  they  restore  the  Pass  «er 
(xxx.)  and  are  reinstated  in  their  revenues  (xxxi. 
4-10),  are  al  o  properly  provided  for  in  tlieir  own 
cities  (ver.  1")),  and  have  the  care  of  their  gene- 
alogies restored  (v  r.  10-21 ),  n.c.  726.  During  the 
captlvittj  of  tlie  lea  tribes,  at  least  one  pi  iest  was 
sent  hack  from  Assyiia  to  tt-acii  tlie  Assyrian 
colonists  in  *-ainaria  '  the  inaiuier  of  the  Go.l  of 
(he  land"  (2  Kings  xvii.  27);  hut  the  colonists 
tlieinselves  als.i  appointed  priests  for  this  purpi'se 
(ver.  32).  Josiah,  king  of  Jndah,  degrades  idol- 
atry l)v  horning  the  i)oues  ol'  its  priesis  upon  their 
altars  (2  Chmn.  xxxiv.  5),  exjjels  some  of  the 
survivors  (2  Kings  xxiii.  8j,  yet  alVortls  some  of 
them  an  aliowance  (ver.  'Jj,  hot  puts  otiiers  to 
death  (ver.  20  i.  Jeremiali,  a  sacerdntal  ])rophet, 
flourishes  B.C.  O'jO  ;  he  is  informed  liiat  his  commis- 
sion was  partly  directed  against,  the  priests  of 
Judali  (i.  18),  whose  degeneracy  is  adverted  to 
(ii.  8),  and  even  iiiolatry  (ver.  26,  27).  In  his 
time  the  nllice  of  second  p)  iest,  or  sa/jaii,  as  he  is 
called  hy  the  .lews  in  Liter  limes,  is  referred  to 
fjer.  Hi.  24  ;  2  Kings  xxv.  18).  This  was  a  sort 
of  deputy,  or  vice  liiyh-prient,  whose  duty  it  was 
lo  otliciate  for  ins  superior  in  case  ol"  sudden  ill- 
ness, &c.  Mii'v  references  to  the  depravity  of 
llie  piiesls  nunk  lln-f  period  (2  Clnon.  xxxvi.  14  ; 
ri.  13;  Ezek.  xxii.  20),  in  which  they  were 
joined  hy  the  prophets  (.ler.  v.  31  ;  viii.  10  ; 
Kxvi.  8;  Lam.  iv.  13).  Jeremiah  records  the 
ittempt  of  a  false  })rii])het,  Sliemaiali,  the  Nelie- 
^amiie,  to  induce  Zephaniah,  the  second  priest, 
to  assume  the  ofKce  of  higli-priest  at  .lerusalem 
during  the  ca|)tivily  of  Judah  (n.c.  597).  He  pre- 
dicts tlie  restoration  of  the  saceidotal  otHce 
(xxxiii.  IS,  21).  Aliotit  this  time  Seraiah,  the 
)iigli-])riest,  a)id  liissagan  Zephaniali,  were  carried 
lo  Oahyion,  and  jiut  to  death  (2  Kings  xxv. 
18,  20).  Jeremiali  descrihes  the  miseriis  of  the 
priests  at  this  period  (Lam.  i.  4,  19).  At  the  decree 
9f  Cyrus  to  rebuild  Jerusaleia  (b.c.  SSOJ.  .-.ome 
of  the  |)riests  in  exile  at  Bahylon,  with  the  Fatheis 
and  Leviles,  avail  themselves  (»f  the  royal  jiermis- 
•ion  to  return  (I'^zra  i.  5).  Tiiese  helonged  to 
/b?<r  o/" /Ac  cowries  which  retained  the  names  of 
their  original  heads  (comp.  ii.  3tj-39  ;  1  Cliron. 
Kxiv.  7,  18,  14;  1  Clnon.  ix.  12),  amounting  in 
til  to  4289  priests,  besides  others  who  could  not 
produce  their  genealog-y,  ami  whom  '  the  governor ' 
nrould  not  allow  to  eat  the  priests'  |)ortion  till 
{.heir  claim  .should  he  verilied  hy  a  priest  wiih 
IJrim  and  Thummim  (ver.  61-64)  These  were 
foUoweil  by  a  second  company  (vii.  7).  The 
proportion  of  the  priests  who  returned  seems  large 
HI  comparison  with  the  numlier  of  the  people  who 
ret.urued,  aod  v/ho  scarcely  amounted  to  50,000. 


8om?  of  tlie  Fatheis  wlio  returned  pieseii'ed  a  hiin* 
dred  jiricsrs'  gainients  (I'^/ia  ii.  61)).  The  pi  tests 
were  restored  to  lli(irciiie>  (vir  70) ;  t'lescn  ict  wiis 
restored  (iii.  3  .'J)  :  and,  iiiide:  Jo>liiia,  the  stjn  of 
Josedech,  the  lemjjle  vim  relmill  (llagg.  i.  1)  and 
dedicated  (h.c.  519).  The  prie.sts  ttlio  had  riiarrijed 
strange  wives  were  coni])ellc4l  to  separate  from 
them  (Eziax.  18-22).  Ezra  the  scrilie  publicly 
leads  the  law  (Neh.  vii.  4),  and  the  )iri^sts  trans- 
late the  ]ia<siigfs  read  into  the  .-Vianiiean  dialect 
^ver.  7).  They  revive  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
(ver.  13-18),  and  the  clref  of  tlu-m  sign  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  as  re]:re.s«iitative.s  of  the  rest 
(ix.  38,  &c.).  At  the  disirlbntion  of  tlie  inha- 
bitants, 1760  jjriests  remaintd  at  Jernsahin 
(1  Chron.  ix.  13)  In  Nrli.  xii.  10.  11.  an  ac- 
count is  gi\en  of  the  succession  ..f  the  liigh-priests 
from  the  letnni  of  the  cap'ivily  i<i  Jaddiia,  or 
Jaddiis,  who  hild  an  mlpiview  with  Alexandnr 
the  Great.  Thus,  as  Groiius  oh.serves,  '  tlie 
Scripture  histoiy  ends  where  the  very  Tght  of 
time.s,  viz.,  the  allaiis  of  Altxandcr,  begin, 
trom  which  time  profane  history  liecomfs  cleiir* 
Then  follows  a  li-t  of  nil  those  chief  of  the 
piiests  who  oflicialed  in  the  lifetime  of  Jehoia- 
kim,  son  of  Joshua,  either  as  assistants  or  suc- 
cessors of  their  fathers  (ver.  12).  Again,  however, 
the  negligence  and  wickedness  of  the  restored 
jiriests  aie  comp'fined  of  l)y  Mal.iclii  (i.  0-13). 
A  heavy  ihieatening  is  denounced  against  them 
(ii.  1-9).  The  fault  of  Eliashili,  the  high-prie.st,  in 
the  misapjiropriation  (»f  a  sacred  storehouse  to  the 
use  of  one  of  his  relations  (Neh.  xiii.  4-10),  and 
whose  family  was  much  Cnirupted  (ver  36,  29), 
closes  the  inl"  rinalio)!  fiunislu'd  by  the  canonical 
books  of  iheOld  Testament.  1  he  hi-h-prieslhood 
and  government  olMudiea  continued  in  thelineai^e 
of  Eleazar.  son  of  .Aaron  (subject,  however,  to  the 
Persians),  in  the  liimily  of  Josedecli.  by  wliicli  it 
Wiis  transmitted  down  to  Onias  111.  He  was 
sup])laiited  by  Jason,  his  brother,  as  Jason  was  by 
his  brother  Meiielans;  at  wlio.se  death  Aleimns, 
of  a  dilVpient  family,  was  put  into  the  ollice  iiy 
the  king  of  Syria.  In  the  year  w  c.  1  i2,  .Alexan- 
der, king  of  Svria,  be-itowed  it  \i|on,  the  heroic 
general  Jonathan  (1  IMaec.  x.  18  20),  who  be- 
longed to  the  class  Jehoiarib  (li.  1),  and  in 
who.se  family  it  became  settled,  and  continued  for 
several  descoils  till  the  time  of  Herod,  who  took 
the  liiierty  to  change  the  incnmlients  ol  the  ollice 
at  bis  ])leasure, — a  iibeity  which  the  Romans  ex 
ercised  without  restraint,  so  that  at  last  the  office 
was  often  little  trioie  than  annual.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  Christian  history,  we  are  met  with  the 
priest  Zacharias,  the  father  of  the  Baptist,  of  the 
course  of  Aliia,  and  maiiied  to  a  daiighler  of  Aaron 
(Luke  i.  5).  'The  chief  priests,'  mentioned  in 
Matt.  ii.  4,  and  elsewhere,  so  fieqiientlv,  included, 
beside  the  high-priesl  ])roperly  so  calleil  and  then 
in  offi<e,  all  that  had  alre.idy  held  if,  who.  for  the 
rea.son  just  mentioned,  weie  numerous,  anil  the 
chiefs  of  the  twenty-four  courses,  who  also  eiijoycu 
this  title.  The  acting  liigh-prie.st  also  usually 
had  for  his  coadjutor  some  intluenli.il  senior  wiio 
had  jirevioiisly  (illed  the  station.  Hence  the  asso- 
cii.tion  of  Annas  and  Caiajihas  (Luke  iii.  2). 
Josei)hus  sjieaks  of  many  conleinporary  high- 
priests  (  Vila,  §38)  ;  and  alludes  tu  the  influence 
they  )iossessed  (L>e  Bell.  Jiid.  iv.  3.  fi.  7,  9)  ;  and 
as  even  wearing  the  archieiatical  rol>e(10).  By 
virtue  of  bis  office,  the  high-priest  Caiaithoa  k 
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gaitl  lo  have  ]irop!iesied  (Jcilin  xi  51).  He  ap- 
pears as  cliiiiimaii  (•('  the  Sanlieilrim  at  our  Lord  s 
tiiai  (Matt.  xxvi.  57),  The  cliict' priests  apjiear 
as  assc-sors  iti  tlic  cdutt  (ver.  59).  The  coiiimoii 
priests  still  |-etai'i  the  exercise  of  their  ancient 
functions,  in  jnnlging  of  liie  leprosy,  ike.  (Mark  i. 
44).  ChristianH  are  (i^uratively  called  i)riests 
(Rev.  i.  fi ;  XX.  6).  The  sludent  will  observe  the 
imjiortaiit  (listinctinu,  that  the  term  tffifvs  is 
never  applied  lo  the  pastor  of  tftc  Christian 
chuiTh  ;  with  which  term  the  idea  of  a  sacrili(!e 
was  always  connected  in  ancient  times.  Thus 
Hi'sychius,  'U^euet,  <r<^a^«.  'Itpei/s,  ft  Ota  Ovffiwy 
u.avTii!6^(.^vos.  We  snhii.it  the  toihtwing-  infererices 
from  the  /'oregi>(ng  jxuticnlars  (ii  the  j^ld^^Il■lellf  of 
tlie  reader.  TIte  patriaiclial  lotm  of  (he  piiest- 
lio.id  was  of  <iivine  origin,  and  (he  piirt'st.  Thii 
was  can  ie<l  at  tise  dis]iersi<tn  of  the  natiiins  into 
everv  jiart  of  fh*"  gl<i«»e,  aiul  iiecanie  evesywheie 
corrupte<(  in  sctme  (legree,  and  n!ti;»iately  even 
airiong  the  ancient  Canjuvniles.  Hence  the  nn- 
questlcnable  resenihlances  to  it  t;-aceahle  in  tiie 
religi<ins  of  all  nati(»tis.  'the  legation  of  Mo.ses 
wa-s  diiected  to  the  revival  of  all  the  important 
truths  comprised  in  the  early  re\elatioiis,  and 
vvliici;  wore  s!HOU(le<l  under  the  system  of  Kgypt. 
Hence  it.  <vn-s  proper  that  he  shoidd  become 
'  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  '  of  that  coiintrv.  In 
the  a<;co:iip!ishinent  ui'  tiiis  mission,  Moses  re- 
tained aUo  such  innocent  adaptations  to  the  old 
•  ystem  or;  were  rerpiired  hy  the  lixed  associations 
of  the  [veiiple  wlioiu  he  was  destined  to  deliver. 
Among  these  ii(laiitati<iiis  we  incline  to  consider 
the  {leculiir  ollice  of  the  high-priest,  of  which  we 
find  no  rsuiiiuents  in  tlie  iiatriarchal  church.  Nor 
does  the  iisf  and  illu<!lratioH  made  of  that  office 
in  the  l<3pi4le  to  the  Ileiirews  distmh  our  view, 
liecanse  the  same  wriler  (inds  more  poinf.s  of  re- 
semhlaiice  ImMw^hu  the  performances  of  Christ 
and  the  pt  iesiliicrtl  of  the  {tatriarcha!  Melclii/.edek 
than  lietween  the  oflice  of  Aaron  ami  thai  of 
Christ  (ch.  \ii.;  see  Jer.  vii.  'l\-'l'i).  Tlie  resem- 
blatrces  helvyeen  the  religious  ctis(<tms  of  the 
ancient  Kgyptians  anil  those  (tf  the  Jews  are 
numerous,  deci  led,  |;e<'uliar,  and  most  important. 
Besi<ies  tho-e  I. lid  hef  iie  the  reader  in  this  aiticle, 
we  refer  h'm  to  riie  articles  .-VitK.  Chkiiuuim,  dtc, 
but  especially  to  Ivilfu"s  I'iciorial  Uisf.ory  of 
Pa/esdiic^  London,  l'^'4{,  wiiich  contains  ali  the 
most  valuable  illustrations  of  this  nattne  derived 
from  the  best  and  most  modern  works  on  Egypt. 
To  lljis  work  the  reader  is  indebted  for  the  valu- 
able cuts  which  lia\e  heeti  now  submittetl  to  his 
consiileratlon.  For  tiie  similarity  in  the  religion 
of  ancient  Greece,  see  Potter's  Archcfoloffia,  vol. 
i.  p.  "202,  L'ljiil.  1775;  of  ancient  Rome,  Adam'f 
Afitiquiti/^s,  p.  '293.  6  miitistri  sacrorum,  Kdin. 
1791.  For  particular  topics,  Kiesling,  De  Le- 
gibu^  Mas.  cit.a  Sacerd.  Vitio  Corporis  labo' 
rantts  ;  T.  C.  Kail,  De  Morbis  Saccrdot.  V.  T. 
er  ntiut-stcrii  cor.  conditiane  vriuudis,  Ilafu. 
1745;  Jablonskii  Patttheon,  prolcy.  §  '29,  41,  43; 
M:'nch.  T>«  Malrimonio  Sacerd.  V.  T.  cumfliab. 
JJcwec.  ^Jorl!oll.  17i7  ;  Krumbliolz,  Sacer.  Heb. 
thvndas.  For  the  theology  of  the  subject,  Dr  ^. 
P.  Smii'o'.s  / >isc'iurs€s  on  the  Sacrifice  and  I'rtest 
A^vW  of  Christ,  London,  1842;  VV'ilaon  on  the 
•ame  subject. — J.  F.  I). 
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xxi.  17;  1  Chron.  v.  I)  [see  Biuthrjoht] 
It  occurs  in  the  New  Test<iiiiei.t  only  in  Heh 
xii.  1().  npaiTOTojcoy.  always  rendered  '  Hrst 
born'  in  the  English  version,  is  found  in  the  Sept 
in  Gen.  iv.  4,  Dent.  xxi.  17,  ai.d  several  othei 
lia.ssages  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  the  rejiresenta- 
tive  of  the  Ileliiew  "1123,  signifying  'one  whc 
openelh  the  womb,"  whether  an  only  chiid,  oi 
whether  other  children  follow.  '  Primogenitui 
est,  non  post  quern  alii,  sed  ante  quern  nidlns 
alius  genitus'  (Parens).  UpwT<WoKos  is  found 
iii.'ie  times  in  the  New  Testament — viz.  Matt.  i. 
25  (if  the  passage  be  genuine,  and  not  introduced 
fiom  the  jjarallel  passage  in  Luke);  Luke  ii.  7; 
Rom  viii.  29;  Col.i.  15,  IS;  Heb.  i.  6  :  xi.28; 
xii.  23;  Kev.  i.  H.  Except  in  the  Gospel^  and 
Heb.  xi.  t^8,  the  word  always  bears  a  metaphor- 
ical sense  in  the  New  Testament,  I.eing  generally 
synonymous  with  /leir  or  lord,  anil  having,  in 
Heb.  i.  6,  an  especial  reference  to  onr  Lord's 
Messianic  dignity.  In  Ileb.  xii.  23,  'the  assem- 
bly of  the  first-born,'  it  seems  to  be  synonymous 
with  'elect,' or  '  dearly  beloved,"  in  which  sense 
it  is  also  used  oti  one  occasion  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment (.ler.  xxxi.  9).  In  the  fourth  century, 
Helvidius,  among  the  Latins,  and  Ennomius 
among  the  Greeks,  wished  to  altacii  a  significa- 
tion to  TrpcDT^To/foy  in  Matt.  i.  and  Luke  ii., 
different  from  the  Old  Testament  usage,  main- 
taining, in  order  to  support  their  novel  hypo- 
thesis— (viz.  that  .Joseph  and  Mary  had  chiUlren 
after  the  birth  of  our  Lord) — [Judk],  that  the 
word  irpaiTSTOKos,  by  reason  of  its  etymology, 
could  not  be  ap[ilied  to  an  oii!>/  child.  Jerome 
replied  to  the  former  by  appealing  to  the  usage  of 
the  word  in  the  Old  Testament  [ad-;.  Helvtd.  in 
Matt.  i.  9).  The  assertion  of  Eiuiomius  wiis 
equally  refuted  by  theCireek  fathers,  Basil  {Horn, 
in  Nat.),  Theophylact  (in  Luc.  ii.),  and  Damas- 
cemis  (De  fd.  Orthod.  1.  iv.  ^.  In  reference  to 
this  controversy,  Drusins  (Ad  diffcilwra  loca 
Num.  cap.  6) observes:  'Sic  sane  Chr:stus  vocatnr 
npcoTi^TOKoy,  licet  mater  ejus  nullos  alios  postea 
liiieros  habuerit.  Nofet  hoc  juventus  propter 
Helvidium,  (pii  ex  ea  voce  inferebat  Mariam  ex 
Josepho  post  Cliristnm  natnm  plures  filios  sus- 
ce|ii-;se."  'Those  entitleil  to  the  prerogative' 
[viz.  of  birthright],  observes  Campbell  (On  the 
Gospels),  'were  invariably  denominated  the  first- 
born, whether  the  parents  had- issue  afterwards  or 
not.'  Eunomius  further  maintains,  from  Col.  i.  15, 
that  om-  Lord  was  'a  creature;'  but  l.Is  argu- 
ments were  replied  to  by  Basil  and  Theophylact. 
Some  of  the  Fathers  referred  this  passage  to 
Christ's  pre-existence,  others  to  his  baptism.  In 
Isa.  xiv.  oO,  the  'first-born  of  the  ])oor'  signifies 
the  poorest  of  all ;  and  in  Job  xviii.  13,  ti.e  '  first- 
born of  death"  m  iins  the  most  terrible  of  deaths. 
See  Suicer's  TAesrtMr^.s  ;  Leigh's  CVt'/scx  Sacra; 
Wahls  Claris  I'hilolo^.  ;  Rose's  edition  of 
Parkhurst's  Lea-i'core;  and  Crndcn's  Concordance. 

W.  W. 

PRISC.A.     [PuisciT.i.A.] 

PRISC1LL.\  (UpiaKtWa),  or  Puisca  (Uplo- 
Ha),  wife  of  A(piila,  and  prubalily,  likt  Phcebe,  a 
deu-oness.  She  shared  the  travels,  l(.bours,  an-i 
dangers  of  her  husband,  and  is  always  named 
along  with  him  (Rom,  xvi.  3  ;  I  Cor.  »yi.  )9;  S 
'l"im.  iv.  19)  [Aquii.a]. 

PRISON.       [PUNISHMKNT.I 

PRIZE.     [Games.] 
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PROCHORl''^  '  npSxopos),  one  of  the  seven 
drst  deacons  of  the  Christuii!  clmrcli  (Acts  vi.  5). 
Notliiiig  is  known  of  him. 

PROCONSUL,  a  Roman  officer  appointed  fo 
the  goveiiiment  of  a  )iroviiice  vvitii  consnlai-  au- 
thority. He  was  chosen  out  oi'  the  liody  of  the 
senate;  and  it  was  customary,  wiien  anyone's 
coiisnhiie  expired,  to  send  iiim  as  a  jirocoiisul  into 
some  provhici'.  Heenjoyeil  tiie  same  honour  witii 
the  C'..nsuls,  hut  was  aUowed  only  six  lictors  with 
the  tiisces  hefois  him. 

Tiie  proconsuls  decided  cases  of  equity  and 
justice,  either  privately  in  tiieir  ])alaces,  where 
the\f  received  petitions,  heard  comphiints,  and 
ifranted  writs  under  their  seals;  or  pnhliely  in 
the  Common  hall,  witii  the  formalities  generally 
ohserved  in  tiie  courts  at  Rome.  These  duties 
were,  however,  more  frequently  ilelegated  fo  their 
assessors,  or  other  judges  of  their  own  appointment. 
As  the  proconsuls  liad  also  thediiecfion  of  justice, 
of  war,  and  of  the  revenues,  these  departments 
were  administered  by  their  lieutenants,  or  Icgati, 
who  ueie  usually  nominated  by  the  senate.  The 
oHice  of  tiie  ]irt)consuls  lasted  generally  ibr  one 
year  only,  and  the  expense  of  their  journeys  to 
and  from  their  jirovinces  was  defrayed  hy  the 
public.  After  the  partition  of  flie  provinces  be- 
tween Augustus  anil  the  jieople,  tliose  who  ])re- 
sided  over  tlie  provinces  of  the  latter  were  espe- 
cially designated  proconsuls,  for  whom  it  appears 
to  have  been  custom.ary  to  decree  tem[)les  (Suet. 
Aug.).  Livy  (viii.  and  xxvi.)  mentions  two  other 
classes  of  proconsuls  :  those  who,  being  consulsi, 
liad  their  olHce  continued  beyond  the  time  a[)- 
pointed  by  law  ;  and  tliose  who,  being  jirevionsly 
in  a  private  stati,  n,  were  invested  vvitli  this  lionour 
either  for  the  government  of  provinces,  or  to  com- 
mand in  war.  Some  were  created  proconsuls  by 
the  senate  without  being  ajip  linted  to  any  jirovince, 
merely  to  command  in  llie  aimy,  and  to  take 
charge  of  the  military  discipline  ;  others  were 
allowed  to  enter  upon  their  proconsular  office 
befoie  being  admitted  to  the  consulshiji,  but 
having  that  iiononr  in  reserve. 

When  the  Apostle  Paul  was  at  Corinth,  he  was 
brought  bel'ore  (iallio,  tlie  pmcons'd  of  Achaia, 
one  of  the  ]irovinces  of  Greece,  of  which  Corinth 
was  the  chief  city,  and  arraigned  by  tlie  Jews  as 
one  wilt)  '  persuacleth  men  to  worsliipGod  contrary 
to  the  law'  (Acts  xviii.  lii);  but  (Tallin  refused 
to  act  as  a  judge  of  such  matters,  and  '  drave  them 
from  the  judgment-seat '  (ver.  16). — Or.  M.  13. 

PRO':?NOSTICATORS.  The  phrase 'monthly 
prognosticators  '  occurs  in  the  Authorized  Version 
of  Isa.  xlvii.  13.  where  t\\c  pro]ihet  is  enumera'ing 
the  astrological  superstitions  of  the  Chaldseans. 
In  the  later  Hebrew,  nTH  denotes  a  'seer,'  or 
'  ])rophet  ;'  and  to  expiess  the  sense  in  which 
if  is  employed  in  this  text,  a  better  word  than 
pnignosticafor  culd  not  well  he  chosen.  The 
oriirinal,  D^31213!l  D'TH,  might  perhaps  be  more 
exactly  rendered,  aa  by  Dr.  Henderson,  '  jirognos- 
ficators  at  the  new  moons.'  It  is  known  that  the 
Chaldsan  astrologers  professed  to  divine  future 
events  by  the  positions,  aspects,  and  appear.uices 
af  the  stars,  vdiich  they  regarded  as  having  gieat 
influence  on  the  ailairs  of  men  and  kingdoms; 
and  it  would  seem,  from  tiie  present  text,  that 
they  put  forth  accounts  of  the  events  which  might 
je  expected  to  occur  from  month  to  month,  like 
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our  old  almanac-makers.  Some  carry  tlie  analogy 
furthei'-,  and  suppose  that"they  also  gave  monthly 
tables  of  the  weather  ;  but  such  prognostications 
are  only  cared  for  in  climates  where  t!ie  weather  is 
uncertain  and  variable;  while  in  Chaldaea,  where 
(as  we  know  from  actual  ex|ierience)  the  seasoiis 
are  remarkably  regular  in  their  duration  and 
recurrence,  and  where  variations  of  the  usual 
course  of  the  weather  are  all  liiit  unknown,  iic 
prognosticator  would  gain  much  honour  by  fore 
telling  what  every  peasant  knows. 

prophecy!  The  princi]al  considerations 
involved  in  this  important  subject  may  he  ar- 
ranged under  the  following  heads: — 

I.  The  nature  of  Prophecy,  and  its  posinon 
ill  the  econonuj  of  the  Old  Testament. — Tiie 
view  commonly  taken  of  the  prophets  is,  that  lliey 
were  mere  predictors  of  future  events  ;  but  this 
view  is  one-sided  and  too  narrov/,  though,  on  tJie 
other  hand,  we  must  beware  of  expanding  too 
much  the  acceptation  of  the  term  prophet.  Not 
to  mention  those  who,  like  Hendeweik,  in  the 
introduction  to  his  Commentary  on  the  Prophet 
Isaiah,  identify  the  notion  of  a  prophet  with  that 
of  an  honest  and  pious  man,  tlie  conception  (,f 
those  is  likewise  too  wide  who  jilace  the  essential 
feature  of  a  |)rophet  in  his  (iivine  inspiration. 
Tliat  this  does  not  meet  the  whole  subject,  ajipeais 
fron*  Num.  xii.  fi,  sq.,  where  Moses,  who  enjoyed 
divine  insjiiration  in  its  highest  grade,  is  rejire- 
sented  as  differing  from  those  called  jirophels  in 
A  stricter  sense,  and  as  standing  in  contrast  witli 
them.  Divine  inspiration  is  only  the  general 
liasis  of  tlie  prophetic  ofHce,  to  which  two  more 
elements  must  be  added  : — 

I.  Inspiration  was  iirijiarted  to  the  |)rophets  in 
a.  peculiar  form.  This  apjiears  decisivelv  from 
the  passage  in  Numbers  above  cited,  which  slates 
it  as  cliaracteristic  of  the  ]ir()phet,  that  he  obtained 
iivine  inspiration  in  visions  and  drerons,  conse- 
quentlj'  in  a  state  extiaordinary  and  distin'^nished 
(Vom  the  geneial  one.  This  mode  was  diti'eient 
from  that  in  which  insjiirations  were  conveved  to 
IViosrs  and  the  ajiostles.  The  same  tiling  is  sliovvn 
<iy  the  name's  usually  given  to  the  prophets,  viz., 
D''X"1  and  Cyn,  seers,  and  from  this  thai  all  pro- 
jihecies  which  have  come  down  to  t,.«  have  a  poeti- 
cal character,  which  points  to  an  iriTimate  afliiiity 
between  prophec}'  and  poetry  ;  a  suliject  further 
illustrated  by  Steinberk,  in  his  work,  l)er  Dichtcr 
ein  Seher,  Leipzig,  183(5;  though  the  materials 
which  he  gives  aie  not  sutliciently  digested.  Tli«» 
]irophetical  style  differs  from  tliat  of  books  pro- 
perly called  poetical,  whose  sublimity  it  all  liut 
outvies,  only  in  being  less  restraii  ed  by  those  ex- 
ternal forms  which  distinguish  jioeiical  language 
from  prose,  and  in  introducing  more  frequently 
than  prose  does  plays  upon  words  and  thoughts. 
This  peculiarity  may  be  exjilained  by  the  practi- 
cal tenilency  of  prophetical  addresses,  wliic.h 
avoid  all  that  is  unin  elligible,  and  stiiaioasly 
introduce  what  is  best  calculated  for  the  moment 
to  strike  the  hearers.  The  same  tip]iears  from 
many  other  circumstances,  e.  g.  the  union  of 
music  with  prophesying,  the  demeanour  of  Saul 
when  among  the  proi;-hets  (  1  Sam.  x.  5),  Balaam's 
description  of  himself  (Num.  xxiv.  3)  as  a 
man  whose  eyes  weie  oiiened,  wlio  saw  the  vision 
of  the  Almighty,  and  heard  the  wonls  of  God, 
the  established  phraseology  to  denote  the  inspiring 
impulse,  viz.,  •  the  hand   of  the  Lord  w&c  s»ronj 
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HKOP  liim  '  lE/fk.  iii.  14,  cotr.p.  Isa.  viii.  II. ;  t 

S!..uij<s  iii.  I't).  iJiic.  .(^1  these  facis  prove  that 
there  essentially  lieloiigeil  to  inopliecy  a  slate  ol 
mind  woiked  uj) — a  stale  of  being  i)esiile  cue's 
■elf — an  ecstatic  liausjioit,  in  wliicli  iileas  were 
imineiliately  impaited  from  Heaven.  Acute  re- 
marks on  tlie  subject  will  be  louiid  in  llie  works 
of  N  )\ali3  (vol.  ii.  )).  172,  sq.),  IViini  which  we 
give  the  following  passage :  '  It  is  a  most  ar- 
bitrary jirejuilice  tosn]i]iose  that  to  man  is  denied 
the  power  ofgoingout  of  himself,  ol'  being  endued 
with  a  consciousness  l)t'y<>nd  the  sjihere  of  sense  : 
lie  may  at  any  moment  place  himself  beyond  the 
reach  of  sense  [cin  hbersbinliches  Wesen  seipi), 
else  he  would  lie  a  mere  brute,  nut  a  rational  liee- 
tr.an  of  the  universe.  There  are,  indeed,  degrees 
in  the  a])titude  for  revelations;  one  is  more  qua- 
liried  for  them  than  another,  and  ce.tain  dis|)osi- 
tions  are  particularly  capable  of  receiving  such 
revelations;  besides,  on  accoiuit  of  the  ])re.ssure  of 
sensible  ol>je(t.s  on  the  mind,  it  is  in  this  state 
dillicult  to  preserve  self-possession.  Neverthe- 
less tlieie  are  slicIi  states  of  mind,  in  which  its 
powers  are  strengthened,  and,  so  lo  s])eak,  armed.' 
Tlie  state  of  ecstacy,  though  ranking  high  above 
the  ordinary  sensual  existence,  is  still  nc/t  the 
liighesi,  as  ap))ears  from  Num.  xii.,  and  the  ex- 
ample of  Christ,  whom  we  never  timl  in  an  ecsta- 
ficai  state.  To  the  prophets,  however,  it  was  in- 
dispensable, on  account  of  ihe  frailty  of  them- 
selves antl  the  people.  The  forcible  working  upon 
tliem  liy  the  S[iirit  (.if  God  would  not  have  been 
required,  if  their  general  life  had  already  lie.  n 
allogeiher  holy;  for  which  reason  we  also  lind 
ecstacy  to  manifest  itself  ihe  stronger  the  more  the 
general  life  was  ung<idly  ;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Balaam,  when  the  Spiiit  of  God  i;ame  upon  !iim 
(Num.  xjciv.  4,  Ki),  and  in  Saul,  who  throws 
liimself  on  the  ground,  teaiing  his  clothes  from 
liis  body.  With  a  prophet  whose  spiritual  at- 
tainsiients  were  those  of  an  Isaiah,  sucli  results 
are  not  to  be  expected.  As  regards  the  jieople, 
their  8|)iritual  obtuseness  must  be  considered  as 
very  great,  to  ha\e  rendered  necessary  such  vehe- 
ment excitations  as  the  addresses  of  the  prophets 
caused.  Tlius  it  appears  tliat  jirophecy  has  a 
|)redoiiiinaut  place  in  the  Old  Testarrient  Uniler 
llie  New  Testament  it  could  take  only  a  sul'ordi- 
Jrate  place;  allhougii  even  then  it  could  not  be 
dispeii>ed  wilh.  and  hence  ue  liiid  it  in  the  apos- 
tolic age.  It  had  to  jiiejiare  the  soil  on  which 
die  ))eculiar  gifts  of  the  New  Testament  might 
Nourish,  and  the  lower  the  ciiurchs  slate,  the  more 
it  reseiiilrled  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  greater 
the  need  of  this.  It  had  also  to  counteract  the 
/isk  of  bairenness  and  inelTiciency  to  wiiich  the 
imexciling  form  of  the  Ne.v  Testament  system 
was  exp.ised.  To  the  chinch  in  the  present  day  one 
could  wish  a  cupious  supply  of  the  [irophetic  gilts  ! 
2.  G  nerally  s|ie,d{ing,  every  one  wa.^  a  pro]i!ic<t 
(o  wlioin  God  coni!iiunicated  his  mind  in  this 
|K'culiar  manner.  Tluis,  e.g.  .\iiraham  is  called 
a  prophet  (Cien.  xx.  7),  not,  as  is  comm.mly 
t  ougiit.  (in  ace  unit  of  g'lieial  revelations  granted 
him  by  God.  butbecaust  such  as  he  received  were 
in  the  special  form  desi-ubed;  as  indeed  in  chaii. 
jcv.  it  is  expie^sly  staled  lb. it  divine  coinniiinica- 
lioiis  weie  made  to  him  in  visLins  and  dreams. 
The  body  nf  the  patiiarchs  are  in  the  same  manner 
OtUetl  pr^ipbeln  (Ps.  cv.  15).  When  the  iMosaic 
WOOCZaj    had   been   established,    a    new    fleinent 


was  added  ;  the  proplietic  gift  was  after  that 
time  regulaily  connected  with  the  prophetic  Oi&c«^ 
so  that  the  latter  came  to  f.a'm  part  of  the  idea  of 
a  pruphet.  Thus  Daniel's  work  was  not  placed 
in  the  collection  of  pro])lietical  hooks,  bccanae, 
though  eminently  enddwed  with  jirophetic  glftx, 
he  still  had  not  tilled  the  prophetic  office.  Speak- 
ing of  oflice,  we  do  not  ol"  course  mean  ,;fie  con* 
ferred  by  men,  lint  by  God  -,  the  mission  to  Israel, 
with  which  the  certainty  of  a  conliinied,  not  tem- 
porary, grant  o^  \\\e  duman  prophciicum  was  con- 
nected. 

Tiiat  the  Lord  would  send  such  prophets  was 
promised  to  the  jieople  by  Moses,  wlio  by  a  sjiecial 
law  (Dent.  x\  iii.  1)  secured  them  anthori'v  and 
safety.  As  his  oidin  iry  servants  and  teachers, 
God  appointed  the  Priests  :  the  characteristic 
rnark  which  distinguished  the  jirophets  from  them 
was  inspiration;  and  tliis  ex])laiiis  the  circum- 
stance tliat,  in  times  of  great  moial  and  religious 
corruption,  wlien  the  ordinary  means  no  longer 
snfliced  lo  reclaim  the  ]ieo])le,  the  number  of  pro- 
jihefs  increased.  The  regular  religious  inslrnction 
of  the  people  was  no  part  of  the  business  of  the 
jiri'phets  :  their  proper  duty  was  only  to  rouse  ami 
excite.  The  conlraiy,  viz.,  that  ]iart  of  the  legular 
duty  of  the  jirophels  was  to  instruct  the  ])eo(ile,  is 
often  argiie(i  from  2  Kings  iv.  23.  wliere  it  is  said 
that  the  Shimairiite  on  the  sahiiaths  and  ilays  of 
new  moon  used  to  go  to  the  prophet  I'-lisha;  but 
this  passage  applies  only  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  admits  of  no  inference  with  respect  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judali.  As  regards  the  latter,  there 
is  no  jiroof  that  pro])hel8  held  meetings  lor  in- 
struction and  edilical  ion  on  sacred  days.  Th^ir 
jiositlon  was  here  quite  dill'erent  from  that  of  the 
piojihets  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  The  agency 
of  the  pidjihets  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah  was  only 
of  a  subsidiary  kind  ;  tliese  extraordinary  mes- 
sengers of  the  Lord  only  tilled  theie  the  gaps  left 
by  the  regular  servants  of  God,  tlie  priests  and 
the  I.,evites  ;  the  jiriesthood  never  became  there 
utterly  degenerate,  and  eacli  lapse  was  followed 
by  a  revival  of  which  the  prophets  were  the  vi- 
gorous agents;  the  divine  election  always  vindi- 
cated itself,  and  in  the  purity  of  the  origin  of 
the  priestlioiid  lay  the  certainty  of  its  confinoed 
renewal.  On  the  contiary.  t!ie  jiriesthood  in  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  had  no  divine  sanction,  no  pro- 
mise ;  it  was  corruiit  in  its  very  source:  to  leldrm 
itself  would  have  been  to  dissolve  ifsell';  the 
])riests  there  were  the  mercenary  servants  of  the 
king,  and  had  a  brand  up'on  their  own  consciences. 
•Hence  in  the  kingdom  of  Isiael  the  ])iophets  were 
the  regular  ministers  of  God  ;  wilh  theirollice  all 
stood  or  'ell,  and  hence  they  were  re(;uired  lo  dc 
inanv  things  besides  what  the  original  conceiition 
of  the  ot'Ki;e  of  a  jirophel  implied — a  circumstance 
fi(rni  the  (iversight  of  which  many  erroneous  no- 
tions (III  Ihe  nature  of  prophecy  ha\e  sprung. 
')  his  led  to  another  dilference.  to  which  we  shall 
ri'veit  below,  viz.,  that  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
Ihe  pr.iphetic  oftice  did  not,  as  in  Israi  1,  )iossess  a 
lixed  orgaiii.;ation  ai?d  complete  construction. 

In  their  laliouis,  as  respected  their  own  times, 
the  pidpheis  were  strictly  bdiiiid  lo  the  Mdsaic 
law.  and  not  allowed  to  add  lo  it  or  to 
(iimini.-h  ought  Irom  it;  what  was  said  in  this 
respect  to  ihe  whole  jieople  (Ddit.  iv.  2;  xiii.  )} 
applied  also  t.i  them.  We  lind,  ihcrefoie,  pR." 
phecy   always    takes    its  yiound  on   the   Mwuic 
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I»w,  to  \vliii;k  it  rclVis,  fnim  wliich  it  derives  its 
laiii'tioii.  aiiil  (villi  wliicli  it  is  fully  impressed  and 
lafurare  1.  Ttiere  is  no  cliiipter  in  the  pinpliefs  in 
which  there  are  not  several  lel'erences  to  the  law. 
Tiie  iRisim-ss  of  the  prophets  was  to  ex])l:iiii  it,  to 
lay  it  to  the  hearts  ot  the  people,  anil  to  jne^erve 
vital  its  spiiit.  It  was,  indeed,  also  their  duty  to 
point  to  lotm-erci'onns.  when  tlie  ever-living  sphit 
of'  the  law  w.onld  liieak  its  hitherto  im])er(ect  foim, 
and  make  for  itself  another  :  (lius  Jeremiah  (ni. 
16)  f;iielells  days  when  the  aik  of  the  covenant 
shall  lie  no  more,  anil  ( cli.  xxxi  31)  days  when  a 
new  Covenant  will  he  made  with  the  house  of 
i.>rael  and  with  the  house  of  .ludah.  13ut  for 
their  own  times  thes"  never  once  dreaint  of  alter- 
ingany,  even  the  minutest  and  least  essential  pre- 
cept, even  as  to  its  form  ;  how  much  less  as  to  its 
spirit,  whii-h  even  the  Lord  himself  decl.ues 
(Matt.  v.  ISi  to  Im;  immiital)le  and  eternal.  The 
passaj^es  which  simie  interpreters  have  alleged  as 
opposeil  to  sacrifices  as  instituted  hy  the  Mosaic 
law,  have  heen  misunderstood  ;  they  do  not  de- 
nounce saciiHces  generall)',  l)nt  only  those  of  the 
Caiiiumites,  with  whom  sacrifice  was  not  even  a 
form  of  true  worship,  hut  opposed  to  the  genuine 
a:iil  spiritual  si  rvice  of  God. 

As  to  prophecy  in  its  circumscrihed  sense,  or  the 
foretelling  of  future  events  hy  the  projihets,  some 
ex()ositors.  would  explain  all  predictions  o'special 
events;  while  others  assert  that  no  prediction  con- 
tains anylhitig  hut  general  (iromises  or  threaten- 
iiigs,  and  that  the  prophets  knew  nothing  of  the 
paiticiilarmanner  in  which  their  jiredictions  mi^ht 
lie  realised.  Botii  these  classes  deviate  Irom  the 
correct  view  of  prophecy  ;  the  former  resort  often 
to  the  most  arhitrary  interpretations,  and  the  hit- 
ter are  opposed  hv  a  mass  of  facts  against  which 
they  are  unaide  successfully  to  contend  ;  e.  ff., 
when  Ezekiel  firetells  (cli.  xii.  12)  that  Zedekiah 
wouhl  try  to  hnak  through  the  walls  of  the  city 
and  to  escape,  but  that  he  would  he  seized, 
tdinded,  and  taken  to  Kahylon.  The  frailty  of 
the  jieopie,  nnder  the  Old  Testament,  required 
external  evidence  of  the  real  connection  of  the 
pio])hets  with  God,  and  the  predictions  of  (larti- 
cular  forthcoming  events  were  t:)  them  arifxeTa, 
signs.  These  were  the  more  indispensalile  to  them, 
because  the  ancients  generally,  and  the  Orientals 
in  parlicuhir,  .showed  the  greatest  tendency  to- 
wards the  ex])loration  of  futurity,  which  tended 
to  foster  superstition  and  forward  idolatry.  All 
other  methods  of  knowing  future  events  hv  necro- 
nianry.  conjuration,  jiassing  thiougii  the  fire,  &C.. 
having  heen  strictly  forhidden  (Deut.  xviii.  10, 
11).  it  might  he  exjiected  that  the  deep-ronted 
craving  for  tlje  knowledge  of  forthcoming  events 
would  he  gratilied  in  some  other  and  nohlei 
manner  The  success  of  a  iiio])het  depended  on 
tiie  gift  of  special  knowledge  of  futurity  ;  this  it  is 
tiue  was  gianted  comparatively  to  only  few,  hut 
in  the  authority  thus  ohfaineil  all  tiiose  shared 
who  w-ere  likewise  invested  with  tlie  jirophetic 
cha.ac*fr.  It  was  the  seal  impressed  on  tiue 
tirojihecy,  as  op|)oseil  to  the  false.  From  1  Sam. 
«x.  6,  it  i)p]iears  that,  to  inspire  uncultivated 
minds  with  the  sense  of  divine  truths,  the  pro- 
phets stooped  occasionally  to  disclose  things  oi' 
comnion  lite,  using  tins  as  the  means  to  reach  a 
tiiglier  tnark.  On  the  same  footing  with  definite 
predictions  stand  miracles  and  tokens,  which  pro- 
flbe*4  of  the  higheal   rank,  m  Elijah  and  l^iah, 
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volunteered  or  granted.  These  also  were  requis'.t* 
to  confirm  the  I'eehle  faith  of  (he  piople;  bai 
Kwahl  justly  remaiks,  that  with  the  true  pr<iphe'» 
they  never  appear  as  tlie  chief  point  ;  they  only 
assist  and  accompany  jjropheiy.  hut  a!e  not  its 
object,  not  the  truth  itself,  which  supersedes  them  as 
souii  as  it  gains  sutlicient  strength  and  influence. 

Some  inter]ireters,  misundeistanding  passage* 
like  Jer.  xviii.  8;  xxvi.  1.3,  have  asserted,  with  l)r, 
Ki;ster  (p.  226,  sq.),  thatali  jirophecies  weie  con- 
ditional  :  and  have  even  maintained  that  theii 
revocability  distinguished  the  true  piedlctioiiS 
{Weissuijiimi)  from  soothsaying  {WUlirsagung). 
But  lieyond  all  doubt,  when  the  prophet  denuutices 
t.ie  divine  judgments,  he  [;roceedj  on  tiie  assump- 
tion that  the  people  will  n, it  rejienl.  an  a-snmption 
which  he  knows  tVom  (ioil  to  lie  true.  \S  ere  the 
people  to  lepent,  the  prediction  wnuld  fiil  :  hut 
because  they  will  not,  it  is  uttered  (ihsiiluteh/.  It 
does  nut  follow,  however,  that  the  prophet  s  wiun- 
ings  and  exhoitatiniis  are  useless.  These  ser\'e 
'  liir  a  witness  against  them  ;"  and  besiiles,  aniiti 
the  ruin  of  the  mass,  individuals  might  lie  .saved. 
Viewing  jirophecies  as  conditional  predictions 
luillifii-s  tliem.  The  Mosaic  criteiion  (Deut. 
xviii.  22|,  that  he  was  a  false  pro]  liel  who  pre- 
dicted '  th'ngs  wliiidi  followed,  not  nor  came  to 
jiass,'  would  then  lie  of  no  value,  since  recourse 
might  always  be  had  to  the  excuse,  that  the  case 
had  lieen  altered  by  the  fullilling  of  the  conililion. 
The  fear  of  introducing  fatalic^ni,  if  ti.e  pro- 
jihecies  aie  not  taken  m  a  coiiditional  sense,  is 
unfounih'd  ;  for  God  s  omnisciesici-,  his  loieknow- 
ledge,  does  not  estalilish  fatalism,  and  from  divine 
omniscience  simply  is  the  piescience  of  the  |)ii)- 
phets  to  be  derived.  The  piophets  feei  themselves 
80  closely  united  to  God,  that  the  wnrds  of  Je- 
hovah are  given  as  their  o.vn,  ami  that  tu  fhein 
is  often  ascrilied  what  Gml  does,  as  slaying  and 
reviving  (Hos.  vi.  5).  routing  out  nations  and  re- 
storing them  (,ler.  i.  10;  xviii.  7;  K/.i  k.  xxxii. 
IS  ;  xliii.  3);  which  [irov  es  their  own  consciousness 
to  have  been  entirely  absorbed  into  that  of  (xod. 

'I'he  S]ihere  of  actiun  of  the  ijrophets  was  abso- 
lutely limited  to  Israel,  and  there  is  only  one  case 
of  a  iircphet  going,  to  the  heatneii  to  preach 
among  them,  that  of  Jonah  sent  to  Nineveh.  lie 
goes,  however,  to  Nineveh  to  shame  the  Hebrews 
l)v  the  receptioi\  which  he  meets  with  there,  and 
acting  u])on  his  own  nation  was  thus  even  in  this 
case  the  prophet's  ultimate  object.  Many  pie- 
dictiuns  of  the  Old  Testament  concern,  indeed, 
the  events  of  foreign  nations,  liut  tliey  are  always 
uttered  and  written  with  reference  to  Israel,  and 
the  jirophels  fhought  not  of  publishing  them 
among  the  heathens  themselves.  The  conveision 
of  the  ]iagans  to  the  worship  of  th.'  true  (jod  was 
indeed  a  favourite  idea  ol  the  ])rophets;  hut  the 
Divine  .Spirit  told  them,  that  it  was  not  to  he 
elVected  by  their  exeitimis,  as  it  was  connected 
with  extensive  futuie  changes,  Aliich  lliey  migiU 
not  forestall. 

It  needs  hardly  to  be  mentioueil  that  befoie  a 
man  could  be  a.  pro|ihet  he  must  be  conver  cd. 
This  clearly  ajipeais  in  the  case  of  Isaiao, '  whose 
iniquity  was  taken  away,  and  his  sin  iimged,* 
jirevious  to  his  entering  on  his  inission  to  tiie 
jjeople  of  the  covenant.  For  a  single  m'mentary 
inspiration,  however,  the  mere  be(;inniiig  of  spiri- 
tual life  sutliced,  as  instanced  in  BalaaoB  tuti 
Saul. 
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Tlie  Tnojt.  iis-ual  appellation  of  a  propJiet  is 
K''!33,  and  Exed.  iv.  1-17  19  the  classical  iiassage 
Bs  to  I  lie  meaning  of  tin's  word.  There  Gud  says 
to  Moses,  '  Aaron  shall  he  thy  fc{'23  unto  the 
Deople,  and  thou  shall  he  unto  him  instead  of 
God.'  Tiie  sense  is:  'Aaron  shall  ajx-ak  what 
tliau  shalt  comnmiiicate  to  him.  This  a]i)iella- 
tloii  implies,  then,  tlie  pro])het  s  relation  to  God  : 
he  s])e.iiis  not  of  his  own  accord,  but  what  tlie 
Sjiirit  puts  into  his  moutli.  This  accords  also 
vrith  liie  etymology  of  the  word,  as  i4D3  si^niifies 
in  tlie  Av^\>ic  produrit,  an(\  J)e\t,  proitcUt  verba, 
nunciavit,  indicnvit.  Tims  K'^J  is  an  ailjective 
(if  ]>assive  signirication  ;  lie  wlio  has  bee)i  divinely 
m-pired,  wl)o  has  received  from  God  the  revela- 
tions vviiich  be  proclaims  :  it  is  of  the  form  7*53p, 

which  cannot  t>e  proved  ever  to  liave  an  active 
s-igiiilJcation  ;  and  hence  the  common  oj.'inion  that 
K'^J  sigiiities  originally  a  speaker,  which  has 
recently  lieeu  again  set  up  hy  Dr.  Ewald  (p.  6), 
cannot  t)e  maintained.  While  tliis  name  refers 
to  divine  inspiration,  the  others  are  derived  from 
the  j)articular  form  In  which  this  was  conmnnii- 
caled  to  the  proj>liets.  These  names  aVe  HTn  and 
^S<^,  ditVernig  only  in  the  former  l>eing  more 
poetical  and  solemn.  From  1  Sam.  ix.  9,  some 
expositors  nave  inferred  that  thename  N*33  sjirang 
np  al'ter  the  age  of  Samuel,  and  that  before  this 
thename  HXT  had  l)een exclusively  in  nse.  But 
that  tiiis  view  is  wrong  has  been  proveil  in  Hengs- 
tenhergs  •Contributions  towards  an  Intmdiiciion 
to  the  Old  Testament '  (Beiira^-e  zur  Einleitu7ig 
ins  A.  T.,  vol.  iii.  p.  3'i5).  Other  names,  as 
'  man  of  God,'  &c.,  do  not  belong  to  the  ])ro])het3 
as  such,  l>Ht  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  of  the 
nun)l)er  of  servants  and  instruments  of  God. 

II.  Duration  of  the  Prophetic  ofUce. — Al 
tlioijgh  we  meet  with  cases  of  ]iro])h*sying  as 
early  as  (lie  age  of  the  patriarclis,  still  the  roofs  of 
))rophetism  among  Isiael  are  pn>perly  Hxed  in  the 
Mosaic  economy..  Moses  instilled  into  the  con- 
gregation of  Israel  those  truths  which  form  the 
foundation  of  pro]>hecy,  and  thus  pre])ared  the 
ground  fiom  whi'jh  it  could  sni  ing  np.  In  the 
time  of  Moses  himsplf  we  find  ])rophcsying 
growing  out  of  those  things  which  through  him 
were  conveyed  \o  the  minds  of  the  ]>eople. 
The  main  tmsiness  of  Moses  was  not  that  of  a 
prophet  ;  but  sometimes  he  was  in  the  stale  of 
])ro|)hetic  elevati<in.  In  such  a  state  originated 
liis  celebrated  song  (l)eut.  xxxii.),  which  Eich- 
h.irn  justly  calls  the  Magna  Charta  of  |)ro])hecy  ; 
and  his  blessings  (Dent,  xxxiii.).  Miriam,  the 
sister  of  Aaron,  is  called  a  pro])ht>tess  (Kxod.  xv. 
2(1;  cnmp.  Ninn.  xii.  ?■,  C),  when  she  took  a 
lioihrel  and  sang  to  the  Lord,  who  had  over- 
thrown the  enemy  of  the  children  of  Israel.  The 
se\entv  elders  are  expressly  stated  to  have  l)een 
impelled  by  the  spirit  oC  God  to  ])ropliesy.  In 
tlie  age  ol  the  Judges,  prophecy,  though  existing 
•inly  in  scattered  instances,  exerted  a  powerful 
iiiHnence.  Those  who  would  deny  this,  in  s[)ile 
of  the  plain  evidence  of  history,  do  not  consider 
that  the  inllucntial  operation  of  prophets,  flourish- 
ing in  later  times,  requires  preparatory  ste)». 
'  Now  only,"  says  Ewald  justly,  '  we  are  able  to 
perceive  iiow  full  of  stiength  and  life  was  the 
^ronnd  in  which  prophecy,  to  attain  such  an 
eminence,  must  liave  sprung  up.'  The  more  con- 
ipicuou*  propliefic  agency  l)egins  with  .Samuel, 
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and  the  proplieis'  »ctor>l.«  whicfi  lie  foundtrd 
From  this  time  to  the  li.tbylonian  exile,  there 
ha])pened  hardly  any  important  event  in  which 
the  jirophets  did  not  appeal  as  |)eiforming  the 
leading  part.  But  although  the  influential  ope- 
ration of  the  propliets  begins  with  Saninel,  none 
of  the  ]iropliets  np  to  the  year  B.C.  800  left  any 
written  prophecies.  This  was  certainly  not  a 
mere  accident.  Only  wlien  the  more  important 
and  extensive  ilivine  judgments  approaclied,  it  be- 
came necessary,  by  their  announcement,  to  arouse 
tlie  impious  from  their  sloinlier  of  lisflessness,  and 
to  open  to  the  faithful  the  stores  of  consolation  and 
Ixipe.  Before  this  time,  the  living  oral  speech  of 
the  proi^iets  was  the  most  important  thing;  but 
now.  when  the  Lord  revealed  to  them  more  exten- 
sive prospects,  wlien  their  calling  was  nol  restricted 
\o  presK'iit  events  merely,  hut  forfhcoming  mo- 
mentous changes  were  conveyed  to  their  notice 
anil  consideration,  their  written  words  became 
equally  importaJit.  AUmt  a  hundred  years  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  the  ]'ro- 
jihefic  yirofession  ceased.  Tire  Jewisli  tr^idition 
uniformly  states  that  Haggai,  Zechariah,  and 
Malactii  were  the  last  prophets.  In  the  tirst  book 
o'(  the  Maccabees  (ch.  ix.  17)  the  discontinuance 
of  tl>e  jiroplietic  calling  is  considered  as  forming 
an  inijiortant  era  in  Jewish  history  ;  while  at  the 
same  time  an  expectation  of  the  renewal  in  future 
agesof  pro]>lietic  gifts  is  avowed  (iv.  46  ;  xiv.  41). 
Alter  the  Baliylonian  exde  the  sacred  writings  were 
collected,  which  enal<letl  every  one  tolhid  tlie  way 
of  salvation;  but  the  immediate  revelations  to 
the  peojil*-  of  Israel  were  to  cease  for  awhile,  in 
ordei-  to  raise  a  stronger  longing  for  the  appear- 
ance ol'  the  Messiah,  and  to  prepare  'iiy  him  a  wel- 
come rece]>lro».  For  the  same  reason  the  ark  of 
tlie  covenant  had  been  taken  away  from  the  ]jeople. 
The  danger  of  a  complete  ajiostacy,  whicli  in 
earlier  limes  might  have  been  incufred  l>y  this 
withdrawal,  W!is  ;:ot  now  to  be  a)i]irehended.  The 
external  worship  of  tlie  Lord  was  so  tirmly  esta- 
blished, that  no  extraordinary  hel|>s  weie  wanted. 
Taking  also  info  consideration  tlie  altered  cha- 
ractei-  of  tlie  people,  we  may  ai!d  tliat  flie  time 
alter  the  exile  was  more  lit  lo  )>roduce  men  learned 
in  the  law  than  prophets.  Be ''ore  this  ])eiiod.  the 
faithful  and  the  unl>elieving  were  strongly  opposed 
to  each  other,  whicli  excited  the  former  to  great 
exertions.  These  relaxed  when  the  opposition 
ceased,  and  pious  priests  now  took  the  \ilace  ol 
prophets.  The  time  after  the  exile  is  characterized 
by  weakness  .and  dependance;  ibe  jieople  lookeil 
np  to  the  past  as  to  a  height  which  they  cou"  I 
not  gain  ;  the  earlier  writings  obtained  niicoii- 
diiional  autlu>rity,  and  the  di3[X)siticin  I'orjreceiving 
pro|)l)elic  gifts  was  Jo»t. 

III.  Manner  of  Life  of  the  Proj^hets. — Tha 
pro])liets  uent  about  poorly  and  coiirsely  dressed 
(2  Kings  i.  S),  not  as  a  mere  piece  of  asceticism, 
i»ut  that  their  very  apjiarel  might  teach  what  the 
jieople  ought  to  do;  it  was  a  'seimo  proplieticus 
realls.'  Com|)are  1  Kings  xxi.  27,  where  Ahab 
does  j)en,ance  in  I  lie  manner  fignreti  by  the  pro- 
phet :  '  And  it  came  to  jiass,  when  Ahab  hearo 
these  words,  that  he  rent  his  clothes,  and  ]>Ht  sack- 
cloth upon  his  (lesb,  and  fa.sted.'  Generally  the 
proniiets  were  not  anxious  of  alfrac'ing  notice  by 
ostentatious  display;  nor  did  lliey  seeK  worldly 
wealth,  most  <if  them  living  in  poverty  an«l 
even   want    (I    Kings    xiv.   3;^    i  King*,  iv.  K 
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J8,  42;  vi,  S).  Tlie  <lecay  of  flie  congiffration 
»f  Go'l  d«?eply  .;liagriiie<l  (li^m  (comp.  Micali  vii. 
1,  aiid  maiij'  passages  in  Jeiemiali).  Insult, 
persecution,  imprisuntnent,  and  ileatli,  wei«  often 
the  leward  of  tlieir  S'x^^ly  '''**•  "l''*  author  of 
the  E])islie  to  the  Hebrews  says  (ch.  xi.  37): 
*  Thf y  were  stoned,  they  were  sawn  asunder,  were 
tempted,  were  slain  witii  the  suord:  tlicy  wandered 
aliout  in  shee|J-si^ills  and  goat  skins,  tieifi.^  desti- 
tute, afflicted,  toruiented' (comp.  Chrisis  sjieec'h. 
Matt,  xxiii.  21),  sq. ;  2  Chrim.  xxiv.  17,  sq.).  The 
condition  of  the  propiiets,  in  their  temporal  humi- 
liation, is  vividly  representcu  in  tne  lives  of  Elijah 
and  Elislia  in  the  houks  of  the  Kings;  and  Jere- 
miah concludes  the  description  of  his.stdVerings  in 
the  20th  chajjler,  liy  cursing  the  <lay  of  his  birth. 
Repudiated  liy  the  world  in  which  they  were 
aliens,  they  typified  the  life  of  Him  wliose  ajt- 
pear;uice  they  announced,  and  wiiose  spirit  dwelt 
in  tliem.  They  Hgured  liim,  liowever,  xmt  only 
in  his  lowness,  (*ut  in  his  elevation.  Tlie  Lord 
«tood  hy  them,  gave  evidence  in  their  favour  hy 
fuKilling  tlieir  jiredictions,  frequently  proved  by 
mnacles  that  tiiey  were  his  own  messengers,  or 
retaliated  on  tiieir  enemies  the  injvuy  done  them. 
The  prophets  adiUessed  the  ])eo])le  of  botii  king- 
doms :  they  were  not  conSi.e<l  to  particular 
places,  but  prophesied  wl)eie  it  was  recpn'red. 
For  tbis  reason  they  were  most  numerous  in 
capital  towJis,  especially  in  Jerusalem,  where 
they  generally  sjwfce  in  the  temple.  Sometimes 
tlieir  advice  was  disked,  and  then  their  projihfcies 
take  the  furm  of  answers  to  questions  sid)initted 
to  them  (Isa.  xxxvii.,  Ez.  xx..  Zecii.  vii.).  Hut 
much  mere  frequently  tiiey  felt  themselves  in- 
wardly m<sved  lo  address  the  |)eoj»le  without  their 
advicx?  having  been  asked,  and  they  were  not 
afiaid  to  sfaii'l  forward  iu  places  where  their  ap- 
pearance, ])erhaps,  produced  in<lii;nalion  and 
terror.  Wiiatever  lay  witiiin  or  around  the  sphere  of 
feligion  and  morals,  funnetl  the  object  of  their  care. 
They  strenuously  opjjosed  the  worship  of  false  gods 
[Isa.  i.  JO,  sq.),  as  well  as  the  tineiy  of  women 
^Jsa.  iii.  l<5,  sq.).  Priests,  princes,  kings,  all 
Biust  hear  them — must,  howev(  r  reluctantlv', 
allow  them  to  perform  their  calling  as  long  as 
they  sjwjke  in  the  name  of  tlie  true  God,  and  as 
long  as  the  result  diil  not  disprove  their  pretensions 
to  be  the  servants  of  the  mvisible  K.ing  of  Israel. 
(Jer.  xxxvii.  15-21).  There  were  iii.stitutiuus  for 
training  pro])hefs;  the  senior  members  instructed 
b  numl)er  of  pupils  and  directed  them.  These 
schools  liad  been  (irst  estalilished  liy  Samnei  (1 
Bam.  X.  8;  xix  19);  and  at  a  later  time  there 
were  such  institutions  iu  difl'erent  places,  as 
Bethel  aiid  Giigal  (2  Kings  ii.  3;  iv.  38;  vi.  1). 
The  pupils  of  the  prophets  lived  in  fellowship 
united,  and  were  called  'sons  of  the  piopliets;' 
whilst  tlie  senior  or  ex|ierienced  propliets  were 
coiisidestd  as  I  heir  sjiiritnal  parents,  and  were 
stykd  fathers  (comp  2  Kings  ii.  12;  vi.  21). 
Samuel,  Elijiiii.  and  Elidia,are  mentioned  as  ])rin- 
eipatsofsuch  institutions.  From  them  the  Lord 
generally  chose  his  instruments.  Amos  relates 
of  himself  (vii.  14,  15),  as  a  iJiuig  uncommon, 
tiiat  he  liad  been  trained  in  no  schiu.il  of  pro- 
phets, i)Ut  wa.s  a  lierdsman,  whe«i  the  Lord  took 
niui  to  propliesy  UKto  tlie  jjeople  of  Israel.  At 
tlie  same  time,  this  example  shows  that  the  be- 
slnural  of  nrouhetic  gifts  was  not  limited  to  the 
Kiu*o!     '.f  tJ»e  piopJiets.    Women  also  might  come 
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forward  as  ])rophetesses,  as  instanced  in  Miriann, 
Deborah,  utid  Huldah,  though  such  cases  are  oi 
comparatively  rare  occuirence.  We  sliould  also 
observe,  tliat  only  as  regards  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  we  have  express  accounts  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  schools  of  ^jrojihets.  What  is  re- 
corded of  them  is  not  directly  applicable  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  especially  since,  as  stated 
above,  ]iro])hecy  had  in  it  an  essentially  difl'erent 
position.  We  cannot  assume  that  the  organiza- 
tion and  regulations  of  the  schools  of  tiie  prophets 
in  the  kingtUim  of  Judah  shoulil  have  lieen  as 
settled  and  estalilished  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Israel.  In  the  latter,  the  schools  of  the  propliets 
hatl  a  kind  of  monastic  constitution  :  they  were  not 
institutions  of  general  education,  but  missionary 
stations;  which  explainsthe circumstance  that  they 
were  established  exactly  in  jilaces  whi-;h  were  the 
chief  seats  of  superstition.  The  spiritual  fathers 
travelled  about  lo  visit  the  training  schools  ;  the 
pupils  had  their  common  board  ami  dwelling, 
and  those  who  married  and  left,  ceased  not  on 
that  account  to  be  connected  with  tiieir  col- 
leges, l)ut  remained  members  of  them.  The 
willow  of  such  a  ]uiiil  of  the  schools  of  prophets, 
who  is  mentioned  in  2  Kings  iv.  1,  sq.,  considered 
Elishaas  the  person  bound  1^  care  lor  her.  The 
ofl'erings  which,  by  the  Mosaic  law,  were  to  be 
given  to  the  Levites,  were  tiy  the  pious  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  brought  to  the  scIksoIs  of  the 
pro[iliets  (2  Kings  iv.  42).  The  projjiiets  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  stood  in  a  hostile  ;.osition  Ut 
the  priests.  These  points  of  dillerence  in  the 
situation  of  the  prophets  of  the  two  kingdoms 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of;  an«l  we  further  aild, 
that  prophecv  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  much 
more  connected  with  extraordinary  events  than  in 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  :  the  history  of  the  latter 
offeis  no  prophetical  deeds  equalling  those  of 
Elijah  and  Elisha.  Prophecy  in  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  not  being  grounded  on  a  hierarchy 
venerable  for  its  antiquity,  consecrated  by  divine 
miracles,  and  constantly  favoured  with  divine 
protection,  it  needed  to  be  suppoited  moie  power- 
fully, and  to  l)e  legitimized  more  evidently.  In 
conclusion,  it  may  be  obseived,  that  the  exjire.ssion 
'schools  of  the  prophets  is  not  exactly  suited 
to  their  nature,  as  general  instruction  was  not 
their  object.  '1  he  so-called  jirophets'  scluiols  were 
a.ssociations  of  men  endowed  with  the  spirit  of 
God,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  tiieir  work, 
the  feeble  ]i0wers  of  jiuiior  nienibers  being  di- 
rected and  strengthetied  by  those  of  a  higher  class. 
To  tlios<'  who  entered  these  unions  the  Divine 
Spirit  had  bten  abeady  imparted,  which  was  the 
imjierative  condition  of  their  reception. 

IV.  Symbolic  Actions  of  the  Prophets. — 
In  the  midst  of  the  prophetic  declarations  sym- 
bolic actions  are  often  mentioned,  which  the  pro- 
phets had  to  perform.  The  opinions  of  interpreters 
on  these  are  divided.  Some  asset  that  they 
always,  at  least  generally,  were  really  d<ine; 
others  assert  that  they  had  existence  only  in  the 
mind  of  the  pro;  bets,  and  foimed  part  of  their 
visions.  Tlie  latter  view,  which  was  espoused 
byCalvin.  is  proved  lo  be  correct  by  a  considerable 
nujnlier  of  such  symbolic  actions  as  are  either 
impossible,  or  inconsistent  with  decorum.  Thus 
H'lsea  relates  (J.  2-11)  of  himself  '  that  the  Lord 
bad  ordered  him  to  take  a  wile  of  whoredom*, 
<br  the  land  liad  committed  great  whoredom,  d* 
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parting  from  the  Loiil  ;'  and  that  lie  tlien  liad 
taken  Gomoi-,  l)y  wlioiii  he  li;iii  several  cliiUlieii. 
Tlui!;  this  is  n.if  to  Ite  taken  as  a  real  fact,  is 
prove'!  by  Ueu^s^enUerg's  (Christulor/ic.  vol.  iii.); 
where  it  is  shown  tliat  tlie  prophet  intended  only 
symbolically  to  depict  tl^e  idolatrous  disposition  of 
iiis  n  Ltioti.  Aniilher  symbolic  action  ol' Jeremiah 
j.ielii^iires  the  |  eople's  destruction  He  says 
fxiii.  1-10)  he  had  been  b  the  Loid  diiected  to 
get  a  linen  girdle,  to  put  it  on  bis  loins,  to  uniler- 
t.ike  a  long  tour  to  tiie  Euphrates,  and  to  hide 
the  giidle  liieie  in  a  hole  i.t'  the  rock.  He  does 
so,  letnrns,  and  alter  many  days  the  Lord  again 
ordeij  him  to  lake  tlie  girdle  <iom  the  )>lace 
where  if  was  iiidden,  but  'the  girille  was  maned 
and  gor)d  i'or  n.ithing.'  In  predicting  the  desiruc- 
lion  of  Hal)yIon  and  a  general  war  (xxv.  \'2-o!i), 
he  lereives  iVom  the  Lord  a  wine-cup,  to  cause  a 
niinii)er  of"  kings  of  various  nations,  among 
wli;)m  the  sword  would  be  sent,  to  diink  fiom  it 
till  they  should  be  overcome.  He  then  goes  with 
this  cup  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  Persia, 
Media,  and  many  otiier  countries.  When  the 
piopbet  Kzekiel  receives  his  commission  and 
instruciions  to  propiiesy  against  the  rebellions 
jjeople  of  Israel,  a  roll  of  a  book  is  presented  to 
him.  which  he  eats  by  the  direction  of  the  Lord 
(Kzek.  ii.  9;  iii.  2.  3).  He  is  next  crdereil  to  lie 
before  the  city  of  Jerusalem  on  his  lelt  side  three 
hundred  and  ninet)'  days;  and  when  he  had  ac- 
com[)lislied  them,  on  his  light  side  foity  days.  He 
iiiusf  not  turn  from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  he  is 
ordered  to  bake  witli  ilung  of  man  the  bread  which 
he  eats  dnrmg  this  time  (E/,ek.  iv.  1,8,  \'i).  Isaiah 
is  oideied  to  walk  naked  ami  barefoot,  for  a  sign 
upon  Egy[)t  and  Ethiopia  (^Isa.  xx.  2,  .3).  Many 
other  ])assages  of  this  kind  mighl  be  adduced 
from  the  books  of  the  ])rophets,  which  compel  us 
to  admit  that  they  stale  internal,  not  external 
facts.  This  may  also  furtlier  be  supporteil  by 
other  reasons.  In  the  records  of  the  ])rophets, 
their  seeing  the  Lird.  hearing  him  s]ied<,  and 
addressing  hiiri,  are,  no  d.iulit,  inwaid  acts. 
Why,  then,  not  likewise  tliirir  symbolic  repiesenta- 
tions  f  The  world  in  vvliich  the  jjrophets  moved 
was  quite  dill'erenl  from  the  ordinary  one;  if  was 
not  tlie  sensible,  but  the  spiritual  world.  Vision 
and  symbolic  acfiiin  are  not  ojiposed  ;  the 
former  is  tlie  general  class,  comprehemling  the 
latter  as  a  sp'ocies.  We  must,  however,  not  lefer 
all  symbolic  actions  to  internal  intuition  ;  at 
least,  of  a  f.ilse  j,ro|)het  we  have  a  sure  exam]jle 
of  an  externally  perfortned  symbolic  action  (1 
Kings  xxii.  11  j,  and  the  false  prophets  always 
ajied  the  true  ones  (comp.  Jer.  xix.  1,  s(p).  In- 
ward actions  weie  sornct ones,  when  it  was  jjos- 
«ioie  and  pro  er,  mateiiali/.ed  by  external  per- 
formance; they  are  always  at  the  bolhim,  and 
form  ilie  regular,  natural  explanation  of  the 
symbolic  actions  ol  the  pro,  hets.  To  attain  the 
intended  object,  external  performance  was  not 
always  required  ;  the  internal  action  was  nar- 
rated, and  coniiTiifted  to  writing.  It  made  a  naked 
statement  nioie  intuitive  and  impressive,  and  by 
[)re,seiifing  the  subject  in  a  concentrated  form,  it 
was  preferalile  to  external  performance,  which 
rouLl  only  take  place  when  the  sjjliere  of  internal 
action  was  circnmscril)ed,  and  did  not  exfentl 
over  long  [teiiods  of  lime. 

V.   (.'-.iUr.a  hij  irhirh    Tme   and  False   Pro- 
phet* were  dtstincjuisked. — As  Moses  hail  foretold. 
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a  host  of  false  prn])hets  arose  in  later  times  anicng 
the  jieople,  who  piomised  prosjierity  without  r*- 
))entance,and  jireiiched  the  Gospel  without  fhela«r. 
The  writings  of  the  iirophets  are  full  of  complaint* 
of  the  mischief  <lone  by  these  impostors.  Jeieiniah 
significantly  calls  them  '  prophets  of  the  deceit 
of  their  own  heart  ;'  i.  e.  men  who  followed  ihe 
suggestions  of  their  own  fancy  in  ])iO|)hesying 
(Jer.  xxiii.  26  ;  comp.  ver.  16,  and  cii.  xiv.  14). 
All  their  praclices  |)iove  the  great  influence  which 
true  piophei ism  had  acquired  among  the  people 
of  Israel.  But  how  weie  the  ]  eople  to  distinguish 
true  and  false  prophets  ''I  In  the  law  concerning 
))i()phels  (Deiif.  xviii.  20;  comp  xiii.  7-9),  the 
following  enactments  are  contaitied. 

1.  The  ])fopliet  who  speaks  in  the  «a»)c  of 
otjicr  Gods  —  i.  e.  jirofesses  to  ha\e  his  revelations 
from  a  God  ditt'event  from  Jehovah  —  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  false,  and  to  be  ]iunished  capitally; 
and  this  even  though  his  preilictions  should  come 
to  pass. 

2.  The  same  punishment  is  to  be  inflicted  on 
him  who  sj  eaks  in  the  name  cf  the  true  God, 
but  tohuse  predictbms  are  not  acco?Hplixhcd. 

These  enactments  establi.^heil  a  jieculiar  right 
of  the  Iirophets.  He  who  projihesied  in  the  name 
of  the  true  God,  wa^;,  even  when  he  foretold  cala- 
mity, entitled  to  be  toleiated,  until  it  happoied 
that  a  [iiediction  of  his  failed  of  accompii^h- 
nient.  He  might  then  be  imprisoned,  but  could 
not  be  ])nt  to  death,  as  instanced  in  Jeiemiah 
(xxvi.  8-16),  who  is  apprehended  and  arraigned, 
but  acquitted  :  'Then  said  the  jrinces  and  the 
jeople  unto  the  ])riests  and  the  prophets.  This 
man  is  not  worthy  to  die,  liir  he  has  S|.oken  to 
us  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  onr  God."  Ahab  is 
by  false  prophets  encouraged  to  attack  Kainoth- 
giiead,  but  Micaiah  jirophesied  him  no  good;  on 
which  the  king  becomes  angry,  and  ordeis  the]i'"o- 
pliet  to  be  conlined  (1  Kinars  xxii.  1-2'^,);  'Take 
Micaiah  and  put  him  in  p  ison,  and  fVed  him  with 
bread  of  aniirtion.  aial  with  water  of  aiHictioii, 
niifil  I  come  in  peace."  Micahili  answtis  (ver.  28'i 
'  If  thou  return  at  all  in  j  eace,  the  Lord  has  nut 
sjoken  by  me.'  Until  the  sale  leturn  of  the 
king,  iMicaiah  is  to  remain  in  jirisoii;  after  that, 
he  shall  be  put  to  death.  The  prophet  agrees  to  it, 
and  the  king  goes  up  to  Ramolh-gilead,  but  is 
slain  in  the  battle. 

■i.  From  the  above  two  criteria  of  a  true  jiro- 
phet.  (lows  the  third,  that  his  addresses  must  be 
ill  strict  accordance  toi/h  the  lew.  Whoever  de- 
jjarts  from  it  cannot  he  a  true  p.rophet,  ibr  it 
is  imiossil)le  that  the  Lord  shotild  contradicl 
himself. 

4.  In  tlie  above  is  also  founded  the  to  nil.  ciite 
rion.  that  a  true  prophet  nnist  not  pr<in,<ji-  vrc 
speritij  rsitlioxit  ripeutance;  and  that  lie  s  a 
(alse  prophet,  'of  the  deceit  of  his  o\>n  heait, 
who  does  not  rejirove  the  sins  of  the  iJeojile,  and 
ivlio  does  not  inculcate  on  them  tlie  doctiines  of 
divine  justice  anil  retribution. 

\\\  adiiition  to  these  negative  criteria,  there 
vieie  positive  ones  to  jiroiMue  authority  to  trot 
jirophets.  I'iist  of  all,  it  must  ije  assumed  that 
the  1  roj, bets  themselves  received,  along  with  the 
divine  revelations,  assurance  that  these  were  really 
divine.  Any  tiue  ciminuinion  with  the  H:'lj 
Spirit  affoids  the  assurance  of  its  divine  nature/ 
and  the  pro,  bets  could,  therefore,  satisfy  ^^CTl- 
selvea  of  tiieinlivine  mission.     Tne'e  wan  iiuttii..'i8 
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to  mislead  and  delude  tlieiii  in  'Ids  respect,  for 
letnporal  j^oods  were  nut  bestuwed  iijkui  them  with 
(he  gi(t  of"  1  jopliesyiiig.  'I'lieir  own  luilive  dis- 
\)()silii)n  was  otlcii  mucli  aveise  to  this  callings, 
iiiid  coidd  l)e  only  conquered  liythe  Lord  forcibly 
inijjellinuf  them,  as  a]  {lears  from  Jer.  xx.  8,  9  : 
'  Since  i  spake,  the  word  (,f  tlie  Lord  was  made 
a  reproach  unto  me,  aii<l  a  derision  daily.  Tlieii 
I  said,  1  will  not  make  mention  of  him,  nor  speak 
any  more  in  his  name  :  but  his  word  was  in  mine 
iieart  as  a  bnrninji;  ^h■e  shut  up  in  m\'  bones,  and  I 
was  weary  with  forlieavini,',  and  1  could  not  stay.' 
Now,  when  tlie];rojiiiels  lliemselves  were  convinced 
of  their  divine  mission,  they  coulil  in  various  ways 
prove  it  to  others,  whom  they  were  called  on  to 
enlighten. 

(«.)  To  tiiose  wlio  ha<l  any  sense  of  truth,  the 
Spirit  of  God  gave  evidence  that  the  prophecies 
were  divinely  ins))ired.  'Ihis  tesiitnonium  spi- 
fifus  Sducti  \s  iUe  c\i\iit' iugww.ein  for  the  reality 
of  a  divine  rev(daiion,  and  lie  who  is  siisce{)tible 
of  it  does  not,  indeed,  disregard  the  olher  proofs 
suiting  the  wants  (tf  unimproveil  minds,  but  lays 
iess  stress  on  them. 

(6.)  The  projihets  tlietnselves  utter  their  firm 
conviction  tiiat  they  act  and  s])eak  by  divine  aii- 
tiiority,  notof  tlieir  own  accord  ;  (com]),  the  often 
recurring  ],'liiase  niiT  i2N3,  Jer.  xxvi.  12,  &c.) 
Tiieir  pious  lil'e  ijore  testimony  to  their  being 
worthy  of  a  iie.iver  commimion  with  God,  and 
deterided  tliem  from  the  suspicion  oi'  intentional 
deception  ;  their  solniefy  of  mind  distinguished 
tiiem  from  all  fanatics,  an<)  defended  them  from 
the  susjiicioii  of  self-delusion  ;  their  fortitude  in 
snll'ering  for  truth  prove<l  tliat  Ihey  ha»l  their 
commission  from  no  humtiii  authority. 

(c.)  Part  of  the  pi-edictioti.s  of  the  propiiets 
referred  to  jiroximate  events,  and  tlieir  accom- 
plishment was  divine  evidence  of  their  divine 
origin.  Whoever  had  lieeii  once  favoiueil  wdlli 
such  a  testimoinal,  his  authority  was  established 
for  his  whole  life,  as  instanced  in  Samitel.  Of 
him  it  is  said  (1  Sam.  iii.  19)  ;  'Tlie  Lord  was  with 
him,  and  let  none  of  his  words  fall  to  the  groimd 
(i.e.  fulfilled  them);  anil  all  Israel  knew  (from  this) 
tliat  Samuel  w;iS  establisiied  tobe  a  prophet  of  the 
Lord.'  Of  the  divine  ndssion  of  Isaiah  no  duidit 
could  \ie  entertaitie<l  after,  for  instance,  his  pro- 
phecies of  tlie  overthrow  of  .Sennacheiib  bcliire 
.ferusalem  had  been  fullilled.  The  credentials  of 
(he  divine  mission  of  Ezekiel  were  certih'ed  when 
Ids  jirediction  was  accomplished,  (hat  Zedekiah 
sliould  lie  biought  to  Babylon,  liut  should  nut  see 
it,  for  the  king  was  made  prisoner  and  blinded 
(Eitek.  xii.  12.  U5;  ;  diey  were  i'urlher  contirmed 
by  the  fulfilment  of  his  prediction  concerning  the 
destruction  of  the  city  (Ezek.  xxiv.).  Jeiemiali  s 
claims  were  authenticated  by  the  fulfilment  of  his 
pre<Uction  (hat  Shallnm,  the  son  of  .losiah  king 
of  Judali,  should  die  in  his  jirison,  and  see  his 
native  country  no  more  (Jer.  xxii.  11,  12). 

(ci  )  Sometimes  the  divine  mission  of  the  pro- 
:f:8ts  was  also  proved  by  miracles,  but  this  oc- 
curred only  at  important  crises,  when  the  exist- 
ence of  the  king<lom  of  Israel  was  in  jeopardy, 
as  in  the  age  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  Miracles 
are  mentioned  as  criteria  oi'  true  prophets  (I)tut. 
xiii.  2),  stdl  with  this  cantion,  that  tliey  shoiikl 
tiot  be  trusted  alone,  but  that  tlie  people  should 
iiiquice  whether  the  negative  criteria  were  extant. 

(e.)  Tiiose  proDliets  whose  divine  oommissioa 


had  been  sufficiently  jjroved,  bore  testimony  jo  the 
divine  mission  of  others.  It  has  been  observed  above, 
that  there  was  a  certain  gradation  among  the  pro- 
phets;  the  principals  of  the  colleges  of  prophets 
])rocured  autliority  to  the  'sons"  of  propiiets. 
Thus  the  deeds  of  Elijai;  and  Elisha  at  the  same 
time  authenticated  the  hiitnlreds  of  iiiophet.s 
whose  superiors  they  were.  Concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  the  true  ]iio|ihels  to  each  (;tlier,  the  passage 
2  Kings  ii.  9  is  remarkable  ;  Elisha  says  to 
Elijah,  '  I  pray  thee,  let  a  double  jiortion  of  thy 
spirit  be  upon  me.'  Here  Elisha,  as  the  tirst-borii 
ot  Elijah  in  a  spiiilual  sense,  and  standing  to  iuin 
in  the  same  relation  as  .loshiia  to  Moses,  usks  for 
a  double  portion  of  his  spiiifual  inheritance, 
alluding  to  the  law  concei'uing  (he  hereditary  i  iglit 
of  the  lawfuily-begollen  (irit-boin  son  i  Deut.  xxi. 
17).  This  case  supposes  that  other  ]irophets  also 
of  the  kingilom  of  Israel  took  ))ortioiis  of  the  ful- 
ness of  the  spiiit  of  Elijah.  It  is  plain,  then,  (hat 
only  a  few  pr.iphets  sl<iod  in  iuunediate  commu- 
nion with  God,  while  that  of  the  nmaining  Wiis 
formed  by  mediation.  The  latter  were  s])irif(ially 
ir)Cor[MMa*:ed  in  the  formei-,  and  on  the  giound  of 
this  relation,  actions  jterCoimeil  by  Elisha,  or 
through  the  instrumentality  of  oi;e  of  his  jiupils, 
are  at  once  ascribed  to  Elijah,  e.  cf.  the  anointing 
of  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Svria  (I  Kings  xix. 
15;  comp.  2  Kings  viii.  13);  the  anointing  of 
Jehu  (o  be  king  over  Israel  (1  Kings  xix.  16, 
comp.  2  Kings  ix.  1,  sq.);  the  wriling  of  (he  letter 
to  .loram,  i!tc.  Thus  in  a  ceitain  sense  it  may  1)6 
affirmed,  that  Elijah  was  in  his  time  the  only 
prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  Isiael.  Sunilarly 
of  i\Ioses  it  is  recor<led,  ihning  his  passage 
through  the  desert,  that  a  pot t ion  of  his  spirit  was 
conveyed  to  the  seventy  elders.  The  history  of 
the  Christian  church  itself  otl'eis  aii:!)ogies  ;  h  ok, 
e.g.  at  the  relation  of  the  secontl  class  leformeis 
to  Luther  and  Calvin. 

\L  Proniul'jation  of  the  Vroplietic  Tjeclaia- 
ti<ons.- — Usually  the  piophets  ]iromulgaled  their 
visions  in  public  places  beibie  the  congregate*! 
people.  .St. 11  some  poitionsof  the  prophetic  t>ooks, 
as  the  entire  second  part  of  Isaiah  and  the  desciip- 
tion  of  the  iiew  temple  (Ezek.  xl.-xlvui.),  pro- 
balily  were  never  commuidcated  oiaily.  In 
otiier  cases  the  prophetic  aiUliesses  tii.st  <teliveieil 
orally  were  next,  when  con  nutted  to  writing,  le- 
vised  and  irnjiroveil.  Especially  the  luniks  of  flie 
lesser  [irophets  consist,  for  the  greater  part,  not 
of  separate  preilictions,  independent  of  each  o(h<  r, 
but  lorm,  as  they  now  are-,  a  whole,  (hat  is,  give 
"the  quintessence  of  the  jiiopbelic  labiurs  of  (heir 
authors.  In  this  case  it  is  certain  that  (he  authors 
themselves  caused  the  collection  to  be  made,  liut 
it  is  so  likewise  in  sotiie  cases  where  tlieir  books 
really  consist  of  single  declarations,  and  in  ofiiers 
it  is  at  least  liighly  ]irobable.  Eurther  jwrticulais 
concerinng  the  mamier  in  which  pro|  hetic  ujIIs 
were  collected  and  jiul/lished,  we  have  oidy  re- 
specting Jeremiah,  who,  being  in  jnison,  called 
Baruch,  'to  write  from  his  mouth  bis  pie<iiclioiis, 
and  to  read  them  in  the  ears  of  the  people  '  ^Jer. 
xxxviii.  4- 14).  There  is  evidence  to  jitove  .hat 
the  later  iirophets  sedulously  read  the  writings  ol 
the  earlier,  and  that  a  prophetic  canon  exisled  ix- 
foie  the  jircsent  was  formed.  The  pred  ctions  of 
Jerendah  throughout  re.sl  on  the  wiitings  of  earlier 
prophets,  as  Kuper  has  establisheil  in  his  Jcremiaf 
librorum  sacrorum  intcrpres  atque  vindex,  B«f« 
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iiti,  1537.  Zi-chaiiali  explicitly  allufles  to  writ- 
ings iif  toriner  iimpbefs  ;  *to  tlitt  vvmils  wliicli  tlie 
Lortl  lias  s)iiil<eu  to  earlier  jnopliets,  when  Jern- 
sa-Cinwas  miiaiiileil  iHid  in  pi<)>]jerily  '  (Zecli. 
i.  4:  vii.  7,  )'2i.  ill  all  jnoljability  we  liave 
complete  (liuse  p'e'liclioiis  vyliicli  weie  ■commit- 
ted ti)  wriliiig;  at  least  tiie  pioiils  wliicli  Dr. 
Ewald  gives  (p.  -k'i,  sq.)  lor  liis  opin'iDii,  of  pro- 
phecies haviiijr  l>e('»  lost,  do  u  >t  stand  trial.  The 
words  'a.-,  the  Luiii  hath  said.'  in  Joe!  ii.  o2,  refer 
to  tlis?  jsr^lictioiis  of  Joel  liimsell'.  In  Isa.  ii.  aiid 
Mical)  iv.  notliiu^'  is  introduced  froni  a  lost  jrro- 
jilietic  roll,  l)Mt  Isaiah  Ixirrows  from  Micah. 
Hoseu  alludes  (r.li.  viii.  1-2^.  n, it  to  some  nnkiiowu 
work,  l)i)t  to  (he  Pcntatenclj.  In  Isa.  \v.  and  xvi. 
the  jirophet  rejx'ats,  not  ajiother's  prediclio!),  lint 
his  owji,  previously  delivered,  to  which  he  adds  a 
supplement.  (.)l,>aiiia!i  ami  Jeieiriiah  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  written  address  of  a  former  pro- 
jihet,  bill  Jeremiah  makes  tlie  prophecy  of  (jba- 
diah  the  ■groniidwoik  of  his  own.  The  oj>ii»i..ii 
that  in  Isa.  Ivi.  10;  Ivii.  1 1,  there  was  inserted,  on- 
altered,  a  long-  remna3)t  of  an  older  roll,  is  formded 
on  erroneous  views  resjjectiiig  the  time  of  its  corn- 
])osition.  The  same  liidds  good  of  ]sa.  xxiv., 
where  Ewald  wouUI  tind  reninants  of  several 
older  rolls,  'i'he  very  circumstance,  that  in  tlie 
prt'phets  there  nowhere  occurs  a  tenable  ground 
for  maintaining  ti;at  they  referred  to  rolls  lost 
and  miknown  to  us,  but  that  they  often  allude  to 
writin.,'s  wliicli  we  know  and  jiossess,  clearly 
})roves  that  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  with 
Ewald,  that  a  (/reat  inunber  of  projjhetic  conipo- 
sitions  has  been  lost,  '  and  that  of  a  large  tree,  only 
a  few  blossoms  have  reached  our  time."  In  conse- 
quence of  the  jnophets  being  considered  as  organs 
of  God,  much  caie  was  bestowed  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  publicatioi.s.  Ewald  himself  cannot 
jelVain  from  observing  (p.  .51)),  •  We  have  in  .ler. 
xxvi.  1-19  a  clear  proof  of  the  exact  knowledge 
wliicli  the  better  classes  of  the  people  had  of  all 
that  had,  a  hundred  years  before,  happened  to  a 
jHophet,  of  his  words,  misfortunes,  and  accidents." 

Tlie  collectors  of  tlie  Canon  arranged  the  pro- 
p/ieis  chron  dogically,  but  considered  the  whole 
of  the  twelve  lesser  pro))hets  as  one  work,  winch 
they  placed  after  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  inasmuch 
as  the  three  last  lesser  prophets  lived  later  than 
lliey.  Daniel  was  jtlaced  in  the  Hagiographa, 
because  he  had  n»>t  filled  the  pio[)hefic  oflice. 
The  collection  of  the  lesser  proyjhets  themselves 
w;is  again  chr..n(ilogically  dispose*!  ;  still  Hosea 
is,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  his  woik,  allowed 
precedence  l)elbie  those  lesser  jjrophets,  who,  ge- 
nerally, were  his  contemporaries,  and  also  bet"ore 
those  who  Uoiirished  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 

On  the  general  su!)ject  of  ])ropliecy  no  com- 
prehensive or  altogether  satisfactory  treatise  has 
yel  been  prnduced.  Home  good  remarks  will  be 
found  in  the  essay  of  .lolin  Smith,  0?i  I'ropJtecy 
(Sblect  Discourses,  disc.  vi.  \y.  181,  8vo.  ed. 
Lond.  Ib21),  which  was  tran.slated  iiito  Latin 
and  rei)iinted  at  the  end  of  Le  Clerc"s  Com- 
mentary  on  the  !'rop?iet3,  Amsterdam,  17;U. 
It  contains  interesliiig  passage;  on  the  nature  of  the 
predictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  extracted  from 
Jewish  antliors,  of  whom  Maimoiddes  is  llie  most 
distinguished  Of  less  importance  is  the  es.say 
of  IleimMUii  Witsiu.s,  IJe  P)ophetia  et  Prophetis,- 
ill  vol.  i.  oi"  his  Miscellaii.  Sacra,  Utiecht,  1()!)2, 
p|>.  1-3'J'2:  he  lii^resses  too  much  and  needlessly 
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from  the  main  question,  and  says  little  applicabU 
to  the  jioint ;  but  he  still  aupplies  some  nseful 
materials.  The  same  reniailc  also  applies  in  sub- 
stance to  Knibbe's  History  of  the  Prophets, 
Some  valuable  remaiks,  but  inucli  more  tliat  ia 
arbiliary  and  untenable,  will  be  found  in  Cru- 
sius's  Hypo)nncmata  ad  T/ieoloyiam  Projthet.,  3 
vols.  Lips,  176i.  in  the  Treatise  on  Prophecy, 
inserted  by  Jahn  in  his  hdrcdti  Hon  to  the  Old 
Testament,  he  endeavoms  to  refute  the  views  of 
the  Rationalists,  but  vloes  not  sift  the  subject  to  the 
bottom.  Kleukers  work  De  Ncxu  Proph.  inter 
ntrnmqxi^  Ftrdtis,  possesses  more  vi'  a  genuine 
theological  character.  The  leailcr  ol  the  Ration- 
alists is  Eiclihiirn,  in  his  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  and  in  his  tlissertation,  De  Prophet. 
Poe  .  Hebr.  Their  vievv's  on  this  subject  are 
most  i'lilly  ex))laiiied  by  Knobel,  in  liis  Pro- 
vhetisihiis  der  liebrteer  volhtiindig  duryesielltf 
Rreslau,  1P37,  2  vols.  :  the  work  contains,  however, 
little  oiii^inal  research,  and  is  \a}nal)le  only  as  a 
ciim))ilation  of  what  the  Rationalists  assert  con- 
cerning ])ropliecy.  The  woik  of  Koster,  iJi'eJVo- 
phctcn  dcs  A.  mid  N.  T.,  Lei])zig,  183^,  bears  a 
higher  character  :  on  many  jioints  he  approaches 
to  sounder  views;  but  he  is  inconsistent  and  waver- 
ing, and  therefore  cannot  loe  said  to  have  essen- 
tially advanced  the  knowledge  of  this  subject. 
Of  considerable  eminence  is  the  treatise  by 
Ewald  on  jjrophecy,  which  jnecedes  his  work  on 
the  ])rophets,  puldished  in  1840  at  Stuttgart.  But 
to  the  important  quesliiui,  whether  the  prop)iet» 
enjoyed  sujiernatmal  assistance  or  not?  an  ex- 
jjlicit  answer  will  here  i)e  sought  for  in  vaii: 
His  view  of  the  suliject  is  in  the  main  that  of  the 
Rationalists,  though  he  endeavours  to  veil  it: 
the  Sjfirit  of  God  intlnencing  the  prophets  is  in 
fact  only  their  own  mind  worked  up  by  circum- 
stances ;  their  enthusiasm  and  ecstacy  are  maiie 
to  explain  all.  Finally,  the  work  of  Hoil'mann, 
Weissaynng  imd  Erfiilhvig  im  A.  und  N.  T., 
Nonllingen,  1841,  vol.  i.,  is  chargeable  with  spu- 
rious ami  affected  originality  :  his  views  are  often 
in  their  very  details  forced  and  strained  ;  and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  that  the  subject  has  l)y  this 
work  gained  less  than  from  the  authors  talent 
might  liave  been  expected. 

English  works  on  Prophecy,  besides  those  of 
Smith  and  Knibbe  above  mentioned  : — Sherlock, 
Disconrscs  on  the  Use  and  Intent  of  Prtjyhecy, 
Svo.  17&.^;  Hurd,  hitmd.  to  the  Stuily  of  the 
Prophecies,  cSic.  Svo.  1772;  A\)i\nn]y.  Discuarses 
on  Prophcci/,  2  vols.  Svo.  178(>  ;  Davison,  Dis- 
cotirses  on  Prophecy,  in  ichich  are  considered  its 
Structure.  Use,  and  Inspiration,  Svo.  1821  ; 
Smith  (i.  Pye),  Pnnciples  of  In'erpretation  as 
applied  to  the  Prophecies  of  Ploly  Scripture, 
hwo.  1 829 ;  Brooks,  Elements  of  Prophetical 
Interpretation,  12mo.  ISiH;  II(«ne,  Introduc- 
tion, vol.  ii.  ]).  5;54  ;  iv.  )).  140  ;  Aiexandei,  Con- 
nection of  the  Old  and  Aeio  Testaments,  Lect. 
iv.-vii.  pp    1G8  ;38-2,  Svo.  1S4I.— E  W.  H. 

PROSELYTE  {-wpoffriXvTOT),  the  name  a))))lied 
in  the  New  Teslau)ent  and  the  Septuagint  to  con- 
verts frou)  heathenism  to  Judaism  (Tri>oai]\vros'  ov 
f|  (dvdv  T^poaiXTjXvdoTd  Kol  Kara  tovs  6eious 
Tro\ntv6fX(yoi  fd/j-ovs,  Suidas,  in  roc).  In  the  Old 
Testament  such  persons  are  called  DHJ,  strangerii_ 
adoena.  and  D^QKTl,  settlert,  incolte.  For  i\A 
rec,e[)tion  and  treatment  of  these,  provision  waa 
made  iu  tlie  law  of  Motes  (Exod.  xii.  48 ;  Leir 
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x?ii.  8;  Num.  xv.  15,  &c.) ;  and  the  wliole 
Jewisli  state  w;n  ciiiisiilere<l  as  comiMised  of  the 
two  classis,  Jews,  ami  sliiiiigers  within  tlieir  gates, 
or  proselytes.  In  later  years  this  (llstinctiun  was 
observed  e\  en  to  the  second  geneiation  ;  a  ciiihl 
of  i)uie  .Jewish  descent  on  lioth  sides  being  desig- 
nated my  p  nny,  'E/Sparos  i^  'E^paiwu  (Pini. 

iii  .5"),  wbilsl  tlie  son  of  a  proselyte  was  denomi- 
nated "1J"|!!1  ,  and  if  Ijotli  ]iarents  were  proselytes 
lie  was  styled  by  tlie  Uabbins,  i2!l2,  a  contrac- 
tion for  n'"irpl""li"P  (Ptrke  Aoot/i,  cap.  5). 

It  has  been  costoioary  to  make  a  distinction 
between  two  slasses  of  Jewish  proselytes,  tlie  one 
denominated  proselytes  of  the  gate,  and  the  other 
]iro-t;lytes  of  the  co\enant,  oi  of  righteousness. 
Under  the  former  have  been  included  those  con- 
verts from  heathenism  who  hid  so  far  renounceil 
idolatry  as  to  become  worship])ers  of  the  one  God, 
and  to  observe,  generally,  what  have  been  called 
the  seven  Noac.liic  precepts,  viz.,  against  idolatry, 
profanity,  nicest,  murder,  dishonesty,  eating  blood, 
or  things  strangled,  and  allowing  a  murderer  to 
live,  but  had  not  formally  emoUeil  themselves  in 
the  Jewish  state.  'I'lie  latter  is  composed  of  those 
who  hail  sidimitted  to  circumcision,  and  in  all 
respects  become  converts  to  Judaism.  The  accu- 
racy of  this  distinction,  however,  lia^  been  called 
in  question  by  several,  especially  by  Lardner, 
whose  arguments  appear  decisive  of  the  question 
(  ]Vorks,  vol  vi.  pp.  5i2  5iio  ;  vol.  xi.  pp.  3 1 3-324, 
8vo.  edit.  17S8)  That  there  were,  in  later  times 
especially,  many  among  the  Jews  who  had  re- 
nounced the  grosser  parts  of  heathenism  without 
iiaving  come  over  entirely  to  Judaism,  is  lieyond 
ail  doubt;  but  that  these  were  ever  counted ^;ro- 
selytes  admits  of  question.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  proselytfs  meiiiioiud  in  the  New  Testament 
were  all  jiersons  who  had  received  circumcision, 
and  entered  tue  jiale  of  the  Jewish  community  ; 
they  were  jiersons  who,  according  to  the  plirase- 
ologv  of  tlie  Old  Testament,  had  become  Jews 
(DnnTlD,  Ksth.  viii.  17;  Lardner,  loc.  cit.). 
It  is  probal/le  that  the  distinction  above  men- 
tioned was  iniroduced  by  the  later  Habhins  for 
tlie  sake  of  including  among  the  C(jnquests  of 
then'  religion  those  who,  though  indebted  probably 
to  the  Jewish  -Scriptures  for  their  improved  faith, 
were  yet  not  inclined  to  submit  to  the  ritual  of 
Judaism,  or  to  become  incorjiorated  wiih  the 
Jewish  natiuii.  That  this,  however,  was  not  the 
ancient  view  is  clearly  a[iparenf  Irom  a  passage 
in  the  Babylonian  Geinaia,  quoted  by  Lighffoot 
( Hor.  Ileb.  et  Talin.  in  Matt.  iii.  6),  where  it  is 
said  expressly  that  'No  one  is  a  proselyte  until 
such  time  as  he  has  been  circumcised.'  Fiirst, 
himself  a  Jew,  contirms  our  suggestion  ;  for  in  a 
note  u])on  the  word  "13,  in  his  Concorddntice 
Libh.  V.  7'.,  he  says  :  '  Jiiduei,  interpretatione  magis 
dogmatica  quam  historica,  de  eo  interpretantur 
qui  superstitii.nes  baibaias  repudiavit.' 

The  rites  by  which  a  proselyte  was  initiated 
are  declaied  by  the  Rabbins  to  have  been,  in  the 
case  of  a  man,  three,  viz.,  circumcision,  baptism, 

and  a  free  irill  sacrifice  (11^2021  n^*D3 
pip  ^^  D'DT  nN^'l.nai);  in  the  case  of  a 
woman  the  lir-t  was  of  necessity  omitted.  As  to 
iJie  first  and  last  of  these,  their  claim  to  be  regarded 
M  accordant  with  the  ancient  practice  of  the  Jews 
has  bx°en  on  all  hands  admitted  without  scruple  ; 
Wt  it  has  been  matter  of  keen  question  whetiier 
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the  second  can  be  admitted  to  have  been  practised 

belbre  the  Christian  era.  The  substance  of  much 
learned  discussion  on  this  head  we  shall  attempt 
sunimaiily  to  stale. 

There  is  no  direct  evidence  that  this  rite  was 
jiractised  by  tiie  Jews  before  the  second  or  third 
century  of  the  Christian  era  ;  but  the  fact  that  it 
was  jractised  by  them  tlieii  necessitates  the  in- 
quiry: when  and  how  did  such  a  custom  arise 
among  them  %  That  they  borrowed  it  from  the 
C^hristians  is  an  ojjinion  which,  though  sujjported 
by  De  \^'ette  (in  his  Treatise  De  Murte  Christi 
c.cpintorid),  cannot  be  for  a  moment  admitted  liy 
any  who  reflect  on  the  implacable  liatied  with 
which  the  Jews  for  many  centuries  regarded 
Christianity,  its  ordinances,  and  its  prol'essors. 
Laying  aside  this  view,  there  are  only  two  olliers 
which  have  been  suggested.  The  one  is  that  ]  rose- 
lyte  baptisin  was  practised  among  the  Jews  Irom 
a  period  long  anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ;  the 
other  is  that  the  custom  of  baptizing  proselytes 
arose  gradually  out  of  the  habit  which  the  Jews 
had  of  purifying  by  ablution  whatever  they 
deemed  unclean,  and  came  to  be  laised  for  the 
first  time  to  the  importance  of  an  initiatory  onli- 
nance  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple  service, 
and  when,  in  consequence  of  imperial  edicts,  it 
became  diliicult  to  circiuncise  converts.  This 
latter  opinion  is  that  of  Schneckcnbnrger  (  i'eb.  das 
Alter  d.  Jitd.  I'rusehjtentinije.  IJerlui,  lS2Sj,  and 
has  been  es])ouseil  by  several  eminent  German 
scholnrs.  To  us,  however,  it  appears  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory.  The  single  fact  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  it,  viz.,  the  difficulty  of  circumcising 
converts  in  consequence  of  the  imperial  edicts 
against  proselytism  is  a  singularly  infelicitous 
])iece  of  evidence  ;  tor,  as  the  question  to  be  solved 
is  :  liow  came  the  later  Ralibuis  to  prescribe  both 
baptism  and  circumcision  as  iniiiatory  rites  for 
proselytes  f — it  is  iHanilVstly  absnril  to  reply  that 
it  was,  because  they  could  only  bapti/e  and  could 
not  circumcise  :  such  an  answer  is  a  contradic- 
tion, not  a  solution  of  the  question.  Besides,  this 
hypotliesis  suggests  a  source  of  proselyte  baptism 
which  is  equally  available  for  that  which  it  is 
designed  to  su])ersede  ;  for,  if  the  jiractice  of  bap- 
tizing proselytes  on  their  introduction  into  Juda- 
ism had  its  rise  in  the  Jewish  hal)it  of  ablution, 
why  might  not  this  have  ojieialed  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, two  hundred  years  befoie  Ciiiist,  as  well 
as  two  hundred  yeais  after  Christ?  And  in  fine, 
this  hypothesis  still  leaves  unremoved  the  master 
dilliculty_  of  that  side  of  the  question  which  it  is 
designed  to  support,  viz.,  the  great  improbability 
of  the  Jews  adopt  iiig  for  the  tirst  time  sidisequently 
to  the  death  of  CIni-t,  a  lehgious  rite  which  was 
well  known  to  be  the  initiatory  rite  of  Clnistianity. 
Assuming  that  they  practised  that  lite  before,  we 
can  account  for  their  not  giving  it  up  simply  be- 
cause the  Christians  iiad  ado])ted  it;  but,  trace  it 
as  we  please  to  Jewish  customs  and  rites,  it  seems 
utterly  incredible  that  after  it  had  become  the 
symbol  and  badge  of  the  religious  jiarty  which 
of  all  others,  perhaps,  the  Jews  most  bitterly 
hated,  any  consideration  whatever  should  have 
induced  them  to  begin  to  practise  it.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have,  in  favour  of  the  hypofhesii 
that  proselyte  baptism  was  practised  anterior  tc 
the  time  of  our  Lord,  some  strongly  corroborative 
evidence.  We  have,  in  tlielirst  place,  the  unani* 
mous  tradition  of  the  Jewish  Kaiibins,  whoiinjniM 
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to  the  practice  an  antiquity  commensu  ate  almost 
with  'hat  of  tlieir  nation.  2dly.  We  have  the 
fact  tlia,  tlie  baptism  of  Jolin  the  Baptist  vi  as  not 
regaided  by  the  people  as  aught  of  a  novelty,  nor 
was  represented  liy  him  as  resting  for  its  aiitlior'ty 
upon  any  special  divine  revelation.  3dly.  We 
have  the  fact  that  tiie  Pliarisees  looked  upon  the 
baptism  both  of  John  and  Jesus  as  a  tnode  of  ]>ro- 
selytiug  men  to  their  religious  views  (John  iv. 
1-3).  and  that  the  dispute  between  the  Jews  and 
some  of  John's  disciples  about  purifying  was  ap- 
parently a  dispute  as  to  the  co.n])eting  claims  of 
John  and  Jesus  to  make  proselytes  (John  iii. 
2')  sq.).  4thly.  We  have  the  fact,  that  on  the 
day  of.Pentecost  Peter  addressed  to  a  multitude 
.0-1'  ])ersons  collected  from  several  iliB'erent  and 
distant  countries,  Jews  and  proselytes,  an  ex- 
liortation  to  '  Re|)ejit  and  be  baptized'  (Acts 
ii.  38),  from  wliich  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred ttiat  they  all  knew  what  baptism  meant, 
and  also  its  connection  with  repentance  or  a 
change  of  religious  views.  Sthly.  We  have  tiie 
fact,  that  according  to  Josephus,  the  Essenes  were 
in  the  Jiabit,  before  admitting  a  new  convert  into 
their  society,  solemnly  and  ritually  to])urify  him 
with  waters  of  cleansing  (De  Bell.  Juil.  ii.  8.  7), 
a  statement  which  cannot  be  understood  of  their 
ordinary  ablutions  before  meals  (as  Mr.  Stuart 
proposes  in  his  Essay  on  the  Mode  of  Baptism, 
p.  67);  for  Josephus  expressly  adils,  that  even 
after  this  lusti-ation  two  years  had  to  ela[)se  be- 
fore the  neophyte  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  living 
with  the  Prolicients.  And,  6thly.  We  have  the 
mode  in  which  Jose])lius  speaks  uf  the  baptism  of 
John,  when,  after  referring  to  Johns  having  ex- 
ported the  peo])le  to  virtue,  righteousness,  and 
godliness,  as  ])ieparatory  to  bajjtism,  he  adils, 
'  For  it  appealed  to  him  that  baptism  was  ad- 
missible not  when  tliey  used  it  for  obtaining  for- 
giveness of  some  sins,  but  for  the  puritication  of 
the  body  when  the  soul  liad  been  alreatlv  cleansed 
by  righteousness"  (Antiq.  xviii.  5.  2);  which 
seems  to  indicate  the  conviction  of  the  iiis- 
torian  that  Jolin  tlid  not  introduce  this  rite,  but 
only  gave  to  it  a  peculiar  meaning.  A  passage 
lias  also  been  cited  from  Airi.m's  Discotcrses 
of  Epictetus  (ii.  9),  in  which,  after  stating 
that  some  who  called  themselves  Jews  yet 
]ilayed  a  double  jiart,  he  adds,  '  But  if  any  one 
assume  the  condition  (or  endure  the  sull'ering, 
dva\d0r)  rh  -Kcidos)  of  one  who  has  lieen  baptized 
and  convicted  (r/prnxevov.,  instead  of  which  some 
bave  conjectured  that  Trepirtprjy.ei'oij,  circumcised, 
is  the  true  reading),  then  is  lie  indeed  a  Jew,  and 
is  called  such.'  Were  one  sure  that  in  this 
jias-iage  Arrian  did  not  confound  Jews  with 
Chrisliauj,  his  testimony  would  be  of  great  value 
in  regard  to  the  antiquity  of  Jewi.-.h  baptism; 
but  tiie  doubt  attaching  to  this  ])oint,  and  the 
general  obscurity  of  tlie  passage  (vi'hicli  we  have 
translated  somewhat  dilfeientlv  from  tije  usual 
rendering:  but  as  the  worils  seem  to  us  to  require), 
make  it  tuisafe  to  lay  nuich  stress  upon  it. 

On  these  grounds  we  adhere  to  theo|)inion  that 
proselyte  baptism  was  known  as  a  Jewish  rite 
anterior  to  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  reader  will 
iind  the  whole  sniiject  ani|)ly  discussed  in  the 
fcdlowing  works;  Selden,  l)e  Jure  Nat.  et  Qent. 
ii.  2;  Otlio.  Lex.  liab.  p.  6  J ;  I.ightl'oot,  llor. 
Heb.  -t  Talm.  in  Matt.  iii.  (i ;  Danz  in  iMeus- 
•lienii   Nov.   Test,  ex  Talm.  lllust.   p.  233  sq., 
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287  sq. ;  Witsius,  Oecon.  Foed.  iv.  \b  ;  Kniuoe't, 
Comm.  in  Libras  N.  T.  llistor.  ap.  Matt.  iii.  6. 
and  Dr.  Halley's  recent  volume  on  the  Sacro 
ments,  Lond.  1S44,  p.  114  ft'.,  all  of  whom  con- 
lend  ibr  the  antiquity  of  Jev/ish  proselyte  bap- 
tism, wliilst  the  following  take  the  opjjosite  side: 
Wernsdortf,  Controv.  de  Bapt.  Becent.  ^  18; 
Carpzov,  ^/>;?«m/.  |).  47  sq.  :  Panlus,  Comment. 
i.  279;  Bauer,  Guttesdie/ist.  Verfassung  der 
Alien  Heb.  ii.  392;  Schneckenburger,  Lib. 
sup.  cit. :  and  Moses  Stuart,  do.  (American 
Bib   Rep.  No.  X.). 

From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  the  desire  to 
make  ])roselytes  prevailed  among  the  Jews  to  a 
very  gieat  extent,  especially  on  the  \y,nt  of  tiie 
Pharisees,  whose  intemperate  zeal  for  this  object 
our  Lord  jjointedly  rel)uked  (Matt,  jcxiii.  15). 
The  greater  ])art  of  their  converts  were  females, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  tiie  dislike  of  the 
males  to  sul)mit  to  circumcision.  Joscplius  tells 
us  that  the  Jews  at  Antioch  were  conlinually 
converting  great  numbers  of  tlie  Greeks  (£)e  Bell. 
Jud.  vii.  3.  3),  and  that  nearly  all  the  women  at 
Damascus  were  attached  to  .Judaism  (Jbid.  ii. 
20.  2;  comp.  Antii/.  xvii.  11  ;  xx.  2;  De  Bell. 
Jt/d.2  18,  &c. ;  Tacit.  Hist.  5.  5;  Dion  Cass. 
37.  p.  21). 

On  tlie  subject  of  this  article  generally,  besides 
the  works  of  Carpzov,  Bauer,  and  Oilio,  already 
referred  to,  the  reader  may  consult  Jahn,  Archae- 
o/o^«e,  iii.  215  If. ;  Leusden,  Phil.  Hebr.  Mixt. 
)).  142  sq. ;  Alting,  Diss,  de  Proseli/tis,  Tlws. 
27  sq.;  Home's  Introduction,  vol.  iii.  p.  26 5H'. — ■ 

W.L.  A. 
PROSEUCH.A  (^TTpocrevxv),  a  word  signifying 
'prayer,' and  always  so  translated  in  the  .\uth. 
Version.  It  is,  however,  applied, ^jer  wie<o?i.,  to  a 
j)lace  of  prayer, — a  place  where  as.setoblies  for 
prayer  were  held,  whether  a  building  or  not. 
In  this  sense  it  seems  also  to  be  mentioned  in 
Luke  vi.  12,  where  it  is  said  that  our  Saviour 
went  up  into  a  mountain  to  pray,  and  continued 
all  niglit  ef  rij  Trpoaevxi)  tov  0€oy,  wliich  can 
hardly  bear  the  sense  our  translators  have  put 
upon  it,  '  ill  prayer  to  God.'  'I'his  is  admitted 
by  Whitby  and  others,  who  infer,  from  the  use  of 
parallel  phrases,  such  as  'the  mount  of  God,' 
'  the  bread  of  God,'  '  the  altar  of  God,"  '  the 
lamp  of  God,'  &c.,  which  were  all  things  con- 
secrated or  ajipropriafed  to  the  service  of  God, 
that  the  phrase  npocrevxf]  "tov  @eov  might  here 
signify  'an  oratory  of  God,"  or  a  place  tliat  was 
devoted  to  his  service,  e.<pecially  for  jiiayer.  In 
the  same  sense  the  phrase  must,  still  more  cer- 
tainly, be  understood  in  Acts  xvi.  13.  where  we 
are  informed  that  Paul  and  his  companions,  on 
the  sabbath  day,  went  out  of  the  city,  by  the  river 
side,  ou  ivofxi^iTo  rpocrevxh  eivai,  which  the 
Auth.  Vers,  reiideis  'where  prayer  was  wont  to 
be  made."  But  the  Syriac  Here  has,  '  liecause 
there  was  perceived  to  be  a  house  of  prayer;' 
and  the  Araliic,  'a  certain  place  which  was  sup- 
jiosed  to  be  a  place  of  pi  ayer.'  In  both  these  ver- 
sions due  stress  is  laid  upon  ou  ifOfxi^^TO,  wliere 
there  was  taken,  or  supposed  to  be;  or  where, 
according  to  received  custom,  there  was;  or  wtieie 
there  was  allowed  by  law, — a  prose'icha,or  oratory ; 
and  where,  therel'oie,  tliey  expected  to  meet  an 
assemlily  of  people.  Bos  contends  (Exernl. 
Philol.  ill  loc),  iiowever,  that  the  wonl  (vofii- 
^fTo  is  redundant,   and  that  the  passage  o  tgb- 
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•(jiply  to  be,  ♦  where  there  wis  a  proseucha ;' 
but'm  this  he  is  ably  opposed  by  Eisner  (Observ. 
Sacr.  ill  li)C.% 

That  there  really  were  such  places  of  devotion 
among  the  Jews  is  uiiquestimiable.  They  were 
mostly  outside  those  towns  in  which  there  were  no 
synagogues,  iiccause  the  laws  or  their  admi- 
iiistralois  would  not  admit  any.  This  was,  per- 
haps, particularly  the  case  in  Rciman  cities  and 
colonies  (and  Philippi,  where  tliis  circumstance 
occurred,  was  a  colony);  for  Juvenal  (.S'a^  iii.  29f«) 
Bpeaks  of  proseucha;,  not  synagogues,  at  Rome  ; 

'Ede,  ubi  coiisistas;  in  qua  te  cjuaero  prosu- 
cha!' 
Thev  a;)pear  to  have  been  usually  situated  near 
a  rivei-,  or  the  sea-shore,  for  the  cuuvenience  of 
ablutliin  (Josei)h.  Anliq.  xiv.  10,  23).  Josephus 
reiveatedly  mentions  [jroseuchaj  in  liis  Life,  and 
speaks  of  the  people  being  gathered  eJs  r)iv  irpocr- 
evxhv  (Vila,  §  -il,  46).  Sometimes  the  pros- 
eucha was  a  large  biiildmg,  as  that  at  Tiljerias 
{I.  c.  §  5i),  so  that  the  name  was  sometimes 
apjilied  even  to  synagogues  (\'ilringa,  Sprng.  Vet. 
p.  119).  Proseucha?  are  frequently  mentioned  as 
buildings  bv  Philo,  ))articularly  in  his  oration 
ag.iiust  Flaccus,  wiiere  lie  complains  lliat  the 
-TTpoaevxai  of  tlje  Jews  were  pulled  down,  and  that 
no  place  was  left  them  in  which  to  v/orship  God 
and  |iray  fur  Ctesar  (Pbilo,  i?i  Flacc.  Opera, 
p.  752).  But,  fur  the  most  part,  the  j)roseuchae 
appear  to  have  lieen  places  in  the  open  air,  in  a 
grove,  or  in  shrubberies,  or  even  under  a  tree,  al- 
though always,  as  we  may  presume,  near  water, 
for  the  convenience  of  those  al)lutions  which  witli 
the  Jews  always  preceded  prayer,  as,  indeed,  they 
did  among  the  pagans,  and  as  they  do  among  the 
Moslems  at  the  present  day.  The  usages  of  the 
latter  exhibit  something  answering  to  the  Jewish 
jiroseuchae,  in  the  shape  of  small  oratories,  with  a 
niche  indicating  the  direction  of  Mecca,  which  is 
often  seen  in  Moslem  countiies  by  tlie  side  of  a 
spring,  a  ivservoir,  or  a  large  water-jar,  which  is 
daily  lepknlshed  for  the  use  of  travellers  (Whitby, 
De  ])ieu,  Wetsteiu,  Kuinoei,  on  Acts  xvi.  13  ; 
Jeiiningss  Jeicish  Antiquities,  pp.  379-382  ; 
Piideaux's  Connection,  ii.  5.36). 

PROVERBS,  THE  BOOK  OF.  That  Solo- 
mon was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
has  never  been  questioned.  Some  have  indeed 
tiiought  that  lie  composed  a  part  only  of  the 
Pioverbs  included  in  that  book,  anil  collectetl 
tiie  others  from  various  sources.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  that  he  availeil  himself  of  any  sayings 
alieady  cuneiit  which  he  regarded  as  useful  and 
impoitant.  Whether  he  ever  made  any  collec- 
tion of  iiis  proverbs  in  writing  is,  however,  doubt- 
ful. From  the  twenty-fifth  chapter  to  tiie  end, 
we  are  expresslv  informed,  was  written  out  and 
added  to  the  previous  portion,  by  order  of  King 
He/.ekiah.  Tlie  divine  authority  of  the  liook  is 
sufficiently  proved  liy  the  quotations  made  fiom 
it  in  the  New  Testament  (Horn.  xii.  16;  Heb. 
xii  5,  6;  1  Pet.  iv.  8;  I  Thess.  v.  15).  Each  of 
flie  books  attriiiuted,  to  Soliimon  is  sui  generis, 
both  as  to  matter  and  manner.  In  reference  to 
t!ie  remarkable  poem  called  '  Tlie  .Song  of  Solo- 
mon," thij  is  evident  at  a  glance.  Ecclesiastes, 
abounding  in  seeming  contradictions,  pro()osirig 
the  most  startling  paradoxes,  and  holiling  alter- 
nately the  language  of  the  Epicurean   and  the 
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Stoic,  has  proved  scarcely  less  a  stone  of  stum- 
bling to  the  commentators.  Tneliook  of  Proveii)S» 
if  less  obscure  than  these  two,  is  not  less  strikingly 
marked  by  peculiarities  of  form  and  diction,  and 
not  less  worthy  of  atteiiti\e  study. 

It  has  in  all  ages,  indeed,  been  regarded  as  a 
great  storehouse  of  jiraclical  wistlirm.  The  early 
fathers  were  accustomed  to  call  it  iravapKeTos 
aocpia.  Mo<iern  writers  have  been  equally  tilled 
with  admiration  cf  tlie  ])ii»foiind  knowledge  oi 
liuman  naiure  displayed  in  it,  its  accuiate  deli- 
neations of  character,  ami  llie  woiiderl'ul  richness 
and  appropriateness  ol'  its  insiruclions.  'Truly,' 
says  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  our  age, 
'in  all  points  of  prudence,  jiiiblic  and  ]iiivate, 
we  may  accommodate  to  the  Hoyal  Preacher 
his  own  words  (Eccles.  ii.  12),  IV/iiit  can  the 
man  saij  that  cometh  after  the  king  f  Even 
that  tchich  hath  been  said  alrradg.'  . 

The  Hebrew  woid  leiulered  proverb,  ?K'D 
maushal,  is  ilerived  fiom  a  root  which  means, 
1.  to  resemble,  to  compare  ;  2.  to  rvle  ;  and  sig- 
nilies  iiriinarily  a  similitiide  or  con:pariso7i  of 
two  objects.  Many  of  the  proveilis  of  Solomon 
are  of  this  naiure,  e.f/.  X.  26;  xxv.  11,  12,  13,  14, 
18,  19,  20.  25,  26,  2"*.  Hence  the  meaning  of 
the  word  may  have  been  gradually  extended  so 
as  to  em'irace  any  apophthegm  or  biief  jiilliy 
saying.  Or  we  n  ay  consiiler  this  meaning  to 
have  been  derive'.'  from  the  other  signification  of 

/iJ'D,  viz.,  to  ride;  whence  authoritative  maxims. 
The  idea  of  resemblance,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  prominent  one,  and  may  lefer  to  tiie  figura- 
tive style  common  in  pioverbs,  even  when  no 
direct  coiTi])arison  is  instituted.  And  as  liighly 
figurative  language  belongs  to  poetry,  it  came  to 
pass  that  maushal  wa-.  used  to  indicate  any  com- 
position expressed  in  a  highly  ornamented  and 
jioetic  style.  Tlius  the  ]iro]ihecy  of  BaUiam  \$ 
called  maushal  (tiam.  xxiii.Tj. 

The  characteristics  of  the  (;i(i\  eriiial  i-tyle  (i  • 
the  m.ire  restricted  sense  of  the  word)  are,  accori/- 
ing  to  Bishop  Lowth,  1.  Bievity;  2.  OI)Scurity  ; 
3.  Elegance.  The  tiist  ol'  these  is,  however,  the 
only  one  that  can  be  considered  at  all  Jniversal. 
Many  of  the  Pro\erbs  of  S.domon  can  hardly  lay 
claim  to  elegance,  according  to  the  most  liberal 
ai)]ilicalion  of  the  term,  and  comjiaiatively  few 
of  them  are  at  all  obscure  as  to  meaning.  Tlie 
same  remark  applies  with  even  greater  loice  to 
the  p.-oveibs  of  every  day  life,  e.  g.  '/'ii),e  and  tide 
wait  for  no  man.  Haste  makes  waste.  We  tmist 
make  hay  ichile  the  sun  shines.  A  fool  and 
his  money  are  soon  parted.  \\'e  should  be  rathei 
inclined  to  name,  as  a  cliaracteiistic  of  the  pro 
verb,  a  pointed  ai^d  somelinies  antithetical  form 
of  expression  ;  and  this,  in  addition  to  brevity  or 
sententioiisness,  consiitutes  jieiliajs  the  only  uni- 
versal distinction  of  diis  species  of  composition. 
Conciseness  indeed  enters  into  the  very  essence  of 
the  ]iroverlj;  and  this  I'act  is  probably  indicated 
by  tlie  won'  itself;  proverbia,  for,  or  instead  of 
words,  i.  e.  one  woid  for  many. 

We  were  about  to  adduce  examjiles  from  the 
book  of  Proveilis,  of  ll)e,--e  tw  >  excellencie-; — sen- 
tentiousuess  and  point — but  it  is  im].ossible  to 
select,  where  almost  every  verse  is  an  illustiation. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgolfen  that  the  striuMnie  of 
the  Hebrew  language  ailmils  of  a  much  Injflier 
degree  of  excellence  in   this  jjaiticiilar   than  ia 
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possible  in  tlie  English  tongue.  We  give  two 
examples  taken  at  lamlom.  '  A  man's  heart 
dcviseth  his  %oay :  hut  the  Lord  directeth  his 
iteps.'  Here  are  twelve  words;  in  the  original 
seven  only  are  enniloyed.  '  When  a  man's 
toat/s please  the  Lord,  he  maketh  even  his  enemies 
to  be  at  jieace  with  him.'  Eighteen  words;  in 
the  Helnew  eight. 

From  what  lias  heen  said  of  the  characteristics 
of  tlie  jnoverhial  or  jiarabolic  style,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  possesses  peculiar  advantages  as  a  medium 
of  comjiiunicating  truth.  Tlie  proverb  once  heard 
remains  tixeil  in  tlie  memory.  Its  brevity,  its 
appositeness,  its  e|iigramtnatic  point,  often  aided 
by  antithesis  or  paronomasia,  not  only  ensure  its 
remembrance,  l)ut  very  probably  its  recurrence 
to  tlie  mind  at  the  very  time  when  its  warning 
voice  may  be  needed.  It  utters  in  a  tone  of 
friendly  admonition,  of  gentle  remonstrance,  of 
stern  reproof,  or  of  vehement  denunciation,  its 
wholesome  lesson  in  the  ear  of  the  trietl,  the 
templed,  and  the  guilty.  Sucii  words  are  em- 
yliatically  '  as  goods  and  as  nails  fastened  in  a 
sure  place.' 

Another  reason  why  the  mode  of  conveying 
truth  by  apophthegms  is  ])eculiarly  filled  to  im- 
])ress  the  miml,  is  the  same  which  explains  tlie  fact, 
tliat  mere  (nitline  sketches,  executed  with  grace 
and  spirit  (Refzsch's  for  instance),  please  more 
than  fmished  and  elaborate,  drawings,  viz.,  they 
leave  more  to  the  imagination.  No  man  likes  to 
have  everything  (hme  for  him.  The  exercise  of 
the  imagitiation,  kindled  by  the  lips  or  the  pencil 
of  genius,  creates  a  far  higiier  pleasure  than  arises 
from  merely  beholding  wliat  another  has  wrought. 
It  is  because  tlie  ))roverb  exerts  tliis  awakening 
effect  on  the  miini,  liecause  it  suggests  more  than 
it  expresses,  tliat  if  ])ieases. 

The  same  effect  is  produced  by  the  obscurity 
observable  in  some  ]  roverbs  ;  an  obscurity  con- 
sequent in  part  on  their  sententiousness,  and  in 
part  on  their  figurative  dress.  It  is  true  that 
obscurit3  may  become  a  source  of  annoyance 
instead  of  pleasure  ;  iiut  this  is  only  when  it  exists 
in  such  a  degree  as  to  baffle  the  efforts  made  to 
disjjel  il.  \Vlien  llie  difficulty  is  one  which  a 
sliglit  exertion  of  thought  and  ingenuity  is  suffi- 
cient to  surmount,  it  aitracts  rallier  than  re{)els. 

Tlie  advantages  above  specilied  apply  to  the 
proverliial  motle  of  writing  in  any  age  and  among 
any  people.  But  Soioinon  must  have  had  other 
reasons  for  selecting  it,  jieculiar  to  the  age  and 
CO  "itry  in  wliicli  he  lived.  The  Hebrews  have 
been  called  a  nation  of  children.  Tlie  mode  of 
teaching  by  aphorisms  is  es))ecially  adapted  to 
men  in  an  early  stage  of  culture,  who  have  not 
yet  learned  to  arrange  and  connect  their  \arious 
knototedges  info  a  sj'stem.  The  deductions  of 
their  exjierience  lie  in  (heir  minds  in  the  form  of 
detached  and  disconnected  maxims.  Not  being 
able  fo  trace  the  phihisophical  connection  between 
differenl  fads,  and  caring  not  to  investigate 
causes,  thev  are  more  impressed  by  the  bold 
assertion,  the  energetic  command,  or  the  liiief 
warning,  than  by  amplilied  and  elaborate  dis- 
courses. Accordnigly  we  find  this  mode  of  writ- 
ing employed  in  the  most  remote  ages  ;  and  wise 
sayirif/s,  maxims,  apophthegms,  constitute  a  large 
pait  of  the  early  literature  ol'niost  nations.  Espe- 
cially Is  this  true  of  the  (Jrlental  natii)ns.  The 
fiiodcesa  ot  the  jieuple  of  tlie  East  fur  parables, 
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enigmas,  allegories,  and  })ifhy  sayings,  has  itaeU 
become  a  jiroverb.  It  is  recorded  as  a  proof  o< 
the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  '  he  sjioke  threo 
thousand  proverbs'  (I  Kings  iv.  32);  and  Solo- 
mon himself  says,  that  in  his  time,  such  sayingi 
formed  the  cliief  study  of  the  learned.  A  wis* 
man  will  seek 

'To  understand  a  proverb  and  the  interpretation} 
The  words  of  the  wise  and  their  dark  sayings.' 
Recent  travellers  in  the  East  assure  m  that 
this  reverence  ibr  jiroverbs  still  exists  there  ;  and 
that  nothing  gives  a  man  so  much  advantage  in 
an  argument  as  the  ability  fo  quote  one  of  them 
on  his  side.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
wise  king  could  have  found  no  better  mode  of 
impi-essing  frutii  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen 
than  the  one  he  has  here  chosen. 

Let  us  examine  more  particularly  the  style 
and  contents  of  the  book.  As  to  its  style  we  find 
it  to  be  marked  by  those  characteristics  which 
distinguish  the  poetry  oi'  the  Heljrews  frotn  their 
prose  compositions.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most 
obvious  and  important  is  what,  since  Bishop 
Lowths  day,  has  been  termed  Parallelism.  This 
consists  in  a  certain  resemblance  or  correspond- 
ence, either  as  to  thought  or  form,  or  Ijoth,  be- 
tween the  memiiers  >..''  a  period.  Tlie  two  most 
simple  kinds  of  j)arallelism,  and  the  only  two  we 
shall  notice  here,  are  when  the  period  contains 
liiit  two  members,  and  the  last  either  repeats  the 
thought  contained  in  the  first,  or  presents  an  anti- 
thetical assertion,  beginning  generally  with  the 
adversative  bttt.  The  first  kind  of  parallelism  is 
called  by  Lowth  si/noni/motts,  the  second  anti' 
thetic.  The  ibllowhig  passage  is  a  beautiful  ex- 
ample of  Synonymous  Parallelism  : — 

*  My  son,  if  thou  wilt  receive  my  words, 

And  hide  my  commandments  with  thee; 

So  that  thou  incline  thine  ear  fo  wisdom, 

And  apply  thy  heart  to  understaiuling ; 

Yea,  if  thou  criest  alter  knowledge, 

And  liftest  up  the  voice  for  understanding; 

If  thou  seekest  her  as  silver, 

And  searchest  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures; 

Tiien   shall  thou  understand  the   fear  of  th« 
Lord, 

And  find  the  knowledge  of  God.' 

Prov.  ii.  1-5. 
As  an  instance  of  Antithetic  Parallelism,  take 
these  verses. 

'The  fear  of  the  Lord  jirolongeth  days; 

But  the  years  of  the  wicked  shall  be  shortened. 

The  hope  ol  llie  righteous  shall  be  gladness; 

But  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  shall  perish. 

The  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength  fo  the  upright ; 

Ik.t    destruction  shall    be  to  the  workers    of 
iniquity.'  Prov.  x.  27-29. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  is  a  continuity 
in  the  former  of  these  passages,  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  latter.  In  fact  the  first  nine 
chapters  of  the  book  of  Proverbs  are  remarkably 
distinguished  from  the  remainder,  and  consti- 
tute a  sort  of  ])roem  or  exordium  to  the  work. 
This  portion  was  jirobably  committed  to  writing, 
while  the  disconnected  aphnrisms  which  com])ose 
the  greater  part  of  the  remaining  jiortion  were  only 
tittered.  It  is  a  continuous  discourse,  written  in 
the  highest  style  of  jioetry,  adorned  with  ajjf  and 
biautilul  illustrations,  and  with  various  and 
Striking  figures.     The  personiticalion  of  VVi«i»>»» 
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Oi  these  chapleis  is  universally  regardfil  as  one  nf 
:he  mosi  beautilul  examples  of  l-*riiso]ioj}eia  to  1)6 
found  in  the  Biliie,  and  |)ossesses  an  indesciib- 
al)le  grace  and  majesty.  VVliat  can  l)e  I'ner  tlian 
tlie  passage  (ch.  viii.  2"i-31).  wlieie  many  eminent 
critics  aie  ol  opinion  tliat  tlie  Son  of  God  is  to 
hs  understood  as  speaking.  In  the  next  ciiapter 
tlie  word  Wisdom  lias  a  feminine  termination  ; 
and  Wisdom  and  Folly  are  personified  as  fe- 
males. The  contrast  between  their  resjiective 
pretensions  and  invitations  may  be  made  more 
evident  than  it  is  in  our  version  by  arranging  the 
passages  in  apposition  to  each  other. 

Wisdom  hatli  Ijuilded  her  house, 

Slie  hati)  hewn  out  iier  seven  pillars, 

She  hatii  killed  her  beasts, 

She  liath  mingled  her  wine, 

She  iialh  also  furnished  iier  table, 

Siie  iiath  sent  forth  her  maidens, 

Siie  crieth  u|)()n  tlie  highest  jdaces  of  the  city  , 
'Whoso  is  simple  let  him  turn  in  hither.' 
To  him  who  wanteth  understanding  she  saith  : 

Come,  eat  of  my  biead; 
An<l  drink  of  tlie  wine  1  have  mingled. 
Forsake  the  foolish  and  live; 
And  go  in  the  way  of  understanding  ; 
For  by  me  thy  days  shall  be  multiplied, 
And  the  years  of  thy  life  shall  be  increased 
Folly  is  clamorous; 
Slie  is  simple  and  knoweth  nothing. 
She  sitteth  at  the  door  of  her  house, 
On  a  seat  in  the  high  places  of  the  city, 
To  call  j)assengers  who  go  right  on  their  ways; 
'  Wiioso  is  simple  let  him  turn  in  hither.' 

To  him  who  wanteth  understanding  she  saith  : 

'  Stolen  waters  are  sweet. 
And  bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant. ' 
But  he  kiiov/eth  not  tliat  the  dead  are  there, 
Anil  that  her  guests  are  in  the  depths  of  the 
grave. 
At  the  tenth  chapter  a  difl'eient  style  com- 
mences. From  ch.  x.  to  ch.  xxii.  17.  is  a  series 
of  pithy  disconnected  maxims,  on  various  snb- 
iects,  and  ajiplicable  to  the  most  diverse  situa- 
tion. From  ch.  xxii.  17  to  cii.  xxv.  a  style  re- 
sembling that  of  the  ex-ordium,  though  inferior  in 
elegance  and  sublimity,  prevails;  and  at  the 
twenty-liith  chapter  the  separate  maxims  recom- 
mence. Tiiese  Compose  the  remainder  of  the  hook, 
witli  the  exception  of  the  thirtieth  chapter,  which 
IS  ascribed  to  Agur,  and  the  thirty-Hrst,  which  is 
said  to  lie  the  advice  given  to  king  Lei);uel  by 
nis  moliier.  Who  tiiese  persons  are  is  no*  known. 
The  supposition  that  Lemuel  is  another  name  of 
Solomon  does  not  a]n:ear  to  be  supportetl  by  proof. 
The  thirtieth  chapter  afl'ords  an  example  of 
another  species  of  writing  closely  allied  to  the 
pioveib,  and  equally  in  favour  among  the  Ori 
entals.  It  is  that  of  riddles  or  enigmas,  designed 
to  exercise  the  u  it  and  ingenuity  of  the  hearer, 
anil  to  impart  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
am.isemeiit.  Of  this  kind  is  the  riddle  jiroiiosed 
•jy  Samson  (.Indg.  xiv.  I'i-lSJ.  The  se\enteenth 
.;ha])ter  of  Ezekiel  contains  a  very  beautiful 
riddle  or  partible,  in  which  the  king  of  Babylon 
■s  spoken  of  under  the  figure  of  a  great  eagle 
(vith  spreading  wings.  Many  of  the  symbolical 
a«:>Ji  eiijoii  ed  by  God  upon  the  ))rophefs,  which 
perLap*  appear  to  muderu   readers  of  Scripture 
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extremely  childish  and  ridiculons,  are  of  the 
same  nature  ;  and  thus,  however  nnsuited  to  our 
times,  were  peil'ectly  well  aiia]ited  to  impiess  and 
interest  the  Hebrews  (e.  jr.  .Ter.  xiii.  1-1 1; 
xviii.  1-6;  xxiv.  1-10),  Sometimes  these  riddles 
assumed  the  form -of  a  lirief  narration,  and  were 
called  fables  or  ])aral  lies.  Seethe  beautiful  i'able 
related  by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Sliecheni  ;  and 
the  touching  storv  of  the  one  ewe-lamb  of  the 
poor  man,  by  wliich  Nathan  reproveil  David. 

But  to  return  to  Agur  and  his  riddles.  The 
introductory  verses  at  first  view  appear  obscure, 
from  theaiisence  of  any  apiparent  connection  with 
what  follows.  But  the  explanation  given  iiv 
Herder  appears  satisfactory.  '  The  sage  Agur,' 
he  says,  '  is  to  discourse  lofty  sentiments  to  ids 
pujnls  ;  but  he  begins  with  modesty,  that  too 
exalted  wisilom  may  not  he  expected  from  him.' 
How  shall  he  who  confesses  that  he  is  not  versed 
i!!»liiiman  wisdom,  be  supposed  to  jiossess  that 
knowledge  which  belongs  to  the  holy'?  Wisdom 
for  man  consists  in  obeying  'every  word  of  God  ' 
(ver.  5).  We  subjoin  Henler's  version  of  one 
of  these  riddles,  with  tlie  accomjianying  remarks. 

FOUR   SMAI.I,  BUT   VERY   ACTIVE  THINGS. 

Four  things  are  little  on  the  eartii, 

But  wiser  than  the  wisest. 

The  ant  race  are  a  people  without  strength. 

Yet  they  jirepare  their  meat  in  summer 

1  he  Conies  are  a  feelHe  race. 

Yet  build  their  houses  in  tlie  rocks* 

Tlie  locusts  have  no  king  to  rule  them, 

Yet  all  ofTliem  go  forth  by  bands; 

The  lizard, — one  may  seize  it  with  liis  hand, 

And  yet  it  dwells  in  royal  palaces. 

The  whole  comparison  was  perhaps  made  on 
account  of  the  last,  where  an  animal  of  that  sort 
(which,  in  warm  climates,  lives  in  the  walls,  and 
is  very  i'nnoying)  made  its  appearance;  for  the 
Orientals  are  fond  of  sucii  conceits  and  invol\ed 
propositions,  especially  in  comjiany,  anil  they 
often,  indeed,  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  enjoy- 
ing them. 

The  concluding  chapter,  containing  the  coun- 
sels addressed  to  King  Lemuel  by  his  mother, 
needs  no  elucidation.  It  presents  a  beautilViI 
picture  of  female  excellence  in  an  age  and  coun- 
try where  modestv,  industry,  submission,  and  the 
domestic  and  matronly  viitvies,  were  esteemed  the 
only  appropriate  ornaments  of  woman. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  the  maxims  which 
comj)ose  the  greater  part  of  the  book  of  Proveibs, 
we  shall  lind  enough  to  excite  our  wonder  and 
admiration.  Here  are  not  only  the  results  of  the 
jjrol'oundest  human  sagacity,  the  coimsels  and 
admonitions  of  the  man  who  excelled  in  v/isdom 
all  who  went  before,  and  all  who  came  after  him, 
but  of  such  a  man  writing  under  divine  inspira- 
tion. And  how  numerous,  how  various,  ho\» 
profound,  how  important  are  his  instiuctiuns  ! 

Tnese  directions  aie  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
every  class  and  rank  of  men,  a7)d  to  every 
r'elation  of  life.  The  rich  and  the  jioor,  tiie 
learned  and  tlie  ignorant,  the  master  and  the 
seivaut,  the  monarch  and  the  subject,  may  here 
find  the  counsels  they  need.  '  A]i])Ies  of  gold  m 
baskets  of  silver'  are  fit  emldems  of  such  prudent 
and  wholesome  counsels,  clothed  in  such  an  at> 
tractive  gaib. 

[The   boundless  variety  of  these  iiutructioaa 
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has  imk'eiJ  1(  J  s(.me  am'hors  (siicli  as  De  Wette, 
Inlroduction,  ^  "2S1),  who  look  too  much  to  the 
human  sources  of  the  Sacred  Scriptiues,  to  allege 
tli.it  tiiei'e  is  mucli  in  tliis  book  too  remote  fiom  flie 
ex])erieiice  of  Soliimoii  for  him  to  have  been  the 
author.  Tlie  writer  just  cited  saj's  :  '  Tijese  pro- 
verl)s,  jiulgin^  iVom  their  nuroher  and  variety, 
seem  rather  tlie  jjroductions  of  a  whole  nation 
than  of  a  single  man.  Many  of  tlie-m  relate  (o 
private  and  rustic  life;  witli  one  of  which  Solo- 
mon was  not  sullicienlly  acquainted,  and  in  tiie 
other  he  could  not  parfici[)ate.'  Su  again  with 
Inference  to  the  introduction  contained  in  the  nine 
first  chapters,  the  same  writer  says  : — '  Tiieir 
<lidactic  and  admonitory  tone,  and  their  strict 
injunction  of  chastity,  agree  hetter  with  the 
character  of  a  teac  er  of  youth,  a  prophet,  or 
priest,  than  a  king  like  Solomon.'  This  is  surely 
precarious  reasoning;  for  a  state  life  is  often 
i)eiter  descrii)ed  hy  a  keen  ohserver  than  by,  ijne 
who  is  actuilly  sulject  to  its  conditions.  It  is, 
however,  not  necessaiy  tc)  contend  that  tlie  wliole 
of  the  Pioveilis  weie  liy  Soldmon  ;  and  De  Wette 
himself  is  constiained  to  admit  that  a  large  share 
in  the  comjiosifion  of  the  Proverbs  must  lie 
ascribed  to  the  wise  king,  'especially  in  the  first 
part,'  i.  e.  ch.  i. —  xxii.  16.  There  is,  in  fact,  ik) 
person  historically  knoivn  to  us  from  Scriptiue 
to  whom,  taken  as  a  whole,  they  could  with 
equal  reason  be  ascribed,  even  apait  fiom  the 
ex])ress  declaraiioi.s  of  the  book  itself  (cli.  i.  1  ; 
X.  1  ;  XXV.  1).  In  one  leniarkable  passage  of 
Scripture,  Stdoinon  is  said  to  have  '  utieied  three 
thousand  proverljs'  (I  Kings  iv.  32),  a  laige 
proportion  of  which  may  l)e  jjresumed  to  ha\e 
been  preserved  in  ibe  [lesent  book.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  often  supposed  that  tlii>  veiy  statement  has 
ex]..ress  reference  to  thf  [  roverbs  contained  in  it. 
On  the  authority  of  this  conclusion,  .leronie 
(J^repfat.  in  /'/■0D.)eri(ineously  states  the  number 
)f  the  proverbs  to  be  three  thousanil. 

Tlie  literature  of  llie  bonk  of  Proveibs  is  con- 
tained chieily  in  the  following  works  i  besides  the 
preliminary  dissertations  in  the  various  Com- 
mentaries): —  MehuH-lilhiin,  Explicutio  Pravv. 
l;)5o;  -Mercer,  Cuiinncitt  in  I'roiw.  Sulo/n.  ; 
Geierii.  I'rovv.  Sa/om,  16(19;  Schultens,  I'ro- 
VL'tbia  Suloin  1718.  Iliitz,  VoUst.  ICrkliir.  der 
Sjii'uche  Siiloin.  i7o8:  Hunt,  Observations  on 
the  Book  of  i'roccrhs.  1775;  Hodgson,  On  the 
Book  of  J'l  over/is,  177S;  .lager,  Obs(  rvait.  in 
Prove.  Salom.  Versionem  Alcxand.  M?'^;  Luw- 
s.m.  Exposition  (f  f'rocf.rbs,  1821  ;  Undireit, 
Philol.  Krit.  u.  P/ii/osojih.  C'umm.  it.  d.  Spr'uc/ie 
Salom.  1826.  'I'liere  are  als>)  tian^lations,  mostly 
with  note  ,  l)y  J.  I).  Micliaelis  1778;  Doeder- 
lein,  1786;  Slreunsee,  17S3  ;  Kleuker,  1780; 
Reichai-d,  1700;  Zie^hr,  1791;  I\Iunti.,j;he, 
1^00,  1802:  Dahhr.  I8l0:  Ilohhn,  l8l!»; 
Gramberg,  1R28;  liu.kel.  182'.^;  and  Kwahi,  in 
Ills  Portisi  hcii  B'lichvr.  vol.  iv.]— L    P.  H. 

PllOVIDKNCK.  The  word  I'lovidence  is 
derived  fiom  the  Latin  ( jn-ov ideal ia,  pro-vidcrc), 
ojmI  (jrigiiially  iiw^uit  funsitjht.  The  coiiespond* 
i'.g  Greek  woid  {■n-fx'tvoia)  means  foi e/hoiit/ht. 
By  a  well-known  ligtne  of  speecii,  called  nielo- 
iiymy,  we  us«;  a  worn  denoting  the  means  by 
\ihich  we  uccoMipli^h  an\  thing  to  dmote  the  entl 
accomjdished  ;  we  exercise  care  over  anyliiing 
Ijv  means  of  foresight,  and  idicate  that  care  by 
the  word  l"'.,reBi^ht..     On  tli*    same  piinciple  tlie 
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word  Providence  is  used  to  signify  tlie  care  God  ' 
takes  of  the  universe.  As  to  its  inherent  nature 
it  is  the  potcer  which  God  exerts.,  ivithout  iriter- 
mission,  in  aiid  upon  all  the  works  of  his  hands,  i 
In  the  language  of  the  schoolmen,  it  is  a  con- 
tinual creation  {creatio  continua).  But  defined 
as  to  its  visilde  manifestations,  it  is  God's  pre- 
servation and  government  of  ail  things.  As  a 
thing  is  known  by  its  0])p()sites,  tlie  meaning  of 
Piovidence  is  elucidated  by  considering  that  it 
is  opposed  to  foitune  and  fortuitous  accidents. 

Providence,  considered  in  reference  to  all  things 
existing,  is  termed  by  Knapji  universal ;  in  re- 
ference to  moral  beings,  s/;ec«a/ ;  and  in  reference 
to  holy  or  converted  beings,  particidar.  Every- 
thing is  an  object  of  Piovidence  in  ])roportion  to 
its  capacity.  The  disci[)les,  being  of  moie  value 
than  many  sparrows,  were  assured  of  greater  ]no- 
viUential  care.  By  Providence  behig  universal 
is  intended,  not  merely  that  it  embraces  classes 
of  objects  or  greater  matters,  but  that  nothing  is 
too  minute  or  insignilicant  for  its  inspection.  To 
Providence  considered  in  this  relation  the  term 
particular  is  also  connnonly  applied. 

Providence  is  usually  divided  into  three  divine 
acts,  preservati<in,  co-opeiation,  and  government. 
1.  By  ])reservation  is  signilied  the  causing  of 
existence  to  continue.  2.  Co-ojieration  is  the  act 
of  God  which  causes  ihe  poiocrs  of  created  things 
to  remain  in  being.  It  is  not  ])ietended  that  the 
existeiK-e  and  the  povvers  of  things  are  ever  sejia- 
rated,  but  only  that  they  are  distingui.shable  in 
mental  analysis.  Co-operation  varies  with  the 
nature  of  the  objects  towaids  which  it  is  exer- 
cised. ■'■!.  Government,  as  a  irranch  of  Providence, 
is  God's  controlling  all  created  things  so  as  to 
])romole  the  highest  good  ol  the  whole.  To  this 
end  every  species  of  being  is  acted  upon  in  a  way 
conformable  to  its  nature;  for  instance,  inani- 
mate things  by  the  laws  of  physical  influence, 
brutes  according  to  the  laws  ol'  instinct,  aiitJ 
fiee  agents  according  to  the  laws  of  free  agency. 
Moreover,  as  Providence  has  resj  ect  to  the  nature 
which  God  has  been  pleased  to  assign  to  its 
various  olijects,  so,  in  conmion  with  every  other 
divine  act,  it  is  characterizeil  by  divine  per- 
fections. It  displays  omiii])resence,  omniscience, 
cmni]ioleiice,   holiness,  justice,  an<l  benevolence. 

It  has  been  sometimes  contenihd  that  Pro- 
vidence does  not  extend  to  all  things,  or  to  nii- 
ini|)oit.nit  events,  and  chiefly  for  four  leasons. 
Such  an  all-einbracing  Providence,  it  is  said, 
would  (1.)  be  distracting  to  the  mind  of  God  ; 
or  (21  noidd  be  beneath  his  digiuty ;  or  (3.) 
would  inteifire  with  human  freedom;  or  (4.) 
would  render  God  unjust  in  permitting  evil  to 
exist.  Ill  leply  to  these  objections  against  a  Pio- 
vidence con'rolliiig  all  things  without  exception, 
it  may  be  observed  that  the  ihiid  and  I'ourth 
suggest  dillicnlties  which  press  equally,  in  fact, 
upon  all  hypotheses,  not  only  as  to  Providence, 
Ijiit  as  to  creation,  and  whicli  shall  be  more  fully 
explained  in  the  sequel. 

As  to  the  lirst  olijection.  that  the  minuliie  of 
the  cieati<in  are  so  nniltil'arious  as  to  confuse  the 
mind  of  Goil,  we  are  content  to  let  it  lefnle  itself 
in  every  mind  which  has  any  just  s«nse  v/f  the 
divine  knowledge  and  wisdom.  The  second  ob- 
jection, that  some  things  aie  beneath  (iod's  no- 
tice, if  it  be  not  a  captious  cavil,  must  reault 
from  pushing  too  far  the  analogy  between  eiuUkly 
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kings  anil  t'ne  King  of  kings.  It  is  an  imper- 
Jectiim  in  hmmm  ]io  entates  that  they  need  vice- 
gerents;  let  us  not  tiien  altribnte  such  a  weakness 
to  God,  fancying  him  altDgether  such  a  one  as 
ouiselves.  Again,  it  is  to  this  day  doubtful  whe- 
ther t'he  microscope  does  not  disjilay  the  divine 
jieifections  as  illustriously  as  tiie  telescope;  there 
is  therefore  no  reason  to  deny  a  Providenct^  over 
aninialcula  wiiich  we  admit  over  the  constellated 
heavens.  What  is  it  that  we  dare  call  insignili- 
cant?  The  least  of  all  things  may  he  as  a  seed 
cast  into  the  seed-leld  of  time,  to  i;n)W  liieie  and 
bear  fruits,  which  sliall  '^e  multiply  ing  when  time 
shall  be  no  more.  We  cannot  always  trace  the 
connections  of  things. — we  do  not  j)ond(;r  those  we 
can  trace — or  we  sliould  tremble  to  call  anything 
beneath  the  notice  of  God.  It  ha.s  been  eloquently 
said  that,  where  we  see  a  triile  hovering  laicon- 
liecled  in  space,  iiigiier  spirits  can  discern  its 
iibies  stretching  through  the  whole  expanse  of 
iie  system  of  the  world,  and  hanging  on  the 
i<tn)otest  limits  of  the  future  and  the  ])ast. 

In  reierence  to  the  thii'd  and  fourtli  olijectious 
^«fo'e  mentioned,  namely,  that  an  all-embracing 
I'rovidfice  is  incompatible  with  divine  justice 
and  Lu>iian  freedom,  it  should  be  considered 
that,  iii  contemplating  God's  Providence,  tiie 
question  "vill  often  arise,  why  was  moral  evil 
alhiwed  to  exist  V  Hut  as  this  question  meets  us 
at  every  torn,  and,  under  ditVerent  l"orms,  may 
be  termed  the  one  and  tiie  only  difficulty  in 
theology,  it  must  often  be  considered  in  the  ]iro- 
gress  of  this  work,  and  may  therefore  leqnire  the 
leso  notice  in  the  present  article.  We  should  in 
all  humility  preface  whatever  we  say  on  the  per- 
mission of  evil  with  a  confession  that  it  is  an 
inscrutable  mystery,  which  our  faith  receives,  but 
which  our  reason  could  not  prove  either  to  be  oi 
not  tj  be  demanded  by  the  jeifections  of  God. 
But,  in  addition  to  the  vindication  of  God's  ways 
which  may  be  found  in  the  overruling  of  evil  for 
good,  (lie  following  iheoiies  deserve  notice: — - 

1.  Occasionalism,  or  the  doctrine  that  God  is 
the  immeJiate  cause  of  all  men's  actions.  It  is 
so  called,  because  it  maintains  that  men  only 
furnish  CTod  an  wcasion  lor  what  he  does.  It 
degrades  all  second  causes  to  mere  occasions,  and 
turns  men  into  piusive  ii^strnnieiits. 

2.  Mechanism.  Many,  alarmed  at  (he  conse- 
quences wiiich  occisionalism  would  seem  to  in- 
volve, have  embiaceJ  an  o{i])i>site  scheme.  They 
criticise  tiie  detinition  of  the  laws  oi  nature  on 
which  Kiiimons  liuilds,  and  contend  that  occa- 
sionalism derives  all  its  jilausibility  liom  adroitly 
availing  itself  of  the  ambiguities  of  language 
They  would  have  us  view  the  <!reation  as  a  sjiecies 
of  clock,  or  other  maciiine,  which,  being  once 
made  and  wound  up,  will  for  a  time  ]}erfoim  its 
movements  without  the  assistance  or  even  jire- 
scnce  of  its  maker.  But  such  reasoners  press  too 
far  the  analogy  between  the  Creator  and -an  aili- 
san.  So  excellent  a  man  as  Baxter  was  misled 
by  this  hypothesis,  which  eviileritly  is  as  deroga- 
tory to  God  .IS  occasionalism  is  fatal  to  the  moral 
agency  of  man. 

3.  The  authors  of  the  third  scheme  resjiecting 
the  mode  ill  which  Providence  peimits  sin  songiit 
to  be  '  eclectics,"  or  to  find  a  path  intermeiliale 
iietween  mechanism  and  occasionalism.  In  liieir 
judfiment  man  is  actuated  by  God,  and  yet  is  at 
*Lte  aame  tune  active  himself.     God  gives  men 


the  powers  of  action,  and  preserves  lliege  |x,'we«« 
every  momeiit,  but  he  is  not  tiie  efficient  caxise 
of  free  actions  themselves.  This,  they  say,  is 
involved  in  the  very  idea  of  a  moral  being, 
which  would  cease  to  be  moral  if  it  wore  suD- 
jecteil  to  the  control  of  iieci  ssity,  and  not  sullVred 
to  choose  and  to  do  what  it  saw  to  be  best  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  freedom.  But  it  is  asked, 
why  did  God  create  men  free,  and  tlieiefoie 
fallible?  It  were  presumption  to  think  of  an- 
swering this  question  adecjuately.  It  belongs  to 
the  deep  things  of  (iod.  But.  among  the  possible 
reasons,  we  may  mention,  that  if  no  lallible 
beings  iiad  been  created,  there  could  have  been 
IK)  virtue  in  the  universe;  for  virtue  iinjilies  jiro- 
bation,  and  probation  a  liability  to  temptation 
ami  sin.  Again,  if  sonie  beings  liad  not  liecome 
sinful,  the  most  gloiious  attributes  of  God  would 
never  ha\  e  been  so  fully  exerted  and  displayed. 
How  could  his  wisdom  and  mercy  and  grace 
have  been  adequately  manifested,  except  by  suf- 
fering a  portion  of  his  cieatures  to  become  such 
as  to  demanil  the  exeicise  of  those- attiibutes  ^ 
How  else  could  lie  have  wrought  the  miracle  of 
educing  good  from  evil  ?  In  this  connection  we 
may  allude  to  the  3rd  chapter  of  Romans,  where, 
as  in  other  passages,  it  is  declaied,  that  the  good 
which  evil  may  be  overruled  to  produce,  cannot 
jialliate,  much  less  excuse,  the  guilt  o^' sinners, 
or  of  those  who  say,  '  let  us  do  evil  tiiat  good 
may  come.' 

'Among  the  proofs  of  divine  Providence  may- 
be reckoned  the  following: — 

One  argument  in  pronf  of  Providence  is  ana- 
logous to  one  mode  of  proving  a  creutiun.  U  we 
cannot  account  for  the  existence  of  the  world 
without  supposing  its  coming  into  existence,  or 
beginning  to  lie;  no  more  can  we  account  for  the 
world  cont/nuinff  to  exist,  without  supposing  it 
to  lie  preserved ;  for  it  is  as  evidently  alisiiid  to 
siippo^^  any  cveaiuit  prolojiyitiff  iis  producina  its 
own  being. 

A  second  ]iidof  of  Providence  results  fioin  the 
admitted  fact  of  creation.  \\  hoever  has  made 
any  piece  of  mechanism,  therefore  taices  pains  to 
jireserve  it.  Parental  allcction  moves  those  who 
have  gi\en  birth  to  childien  to  pio\ide  for  their 
susteiitalion  and  education.  It  is  both  reasonable 
and  Scri))tural  to  cimtemplate  Gi  J  as  sustaining 
the  univer.e  because  he  made  it.  Thus  David, 
having  premised  that  the  workl  was  made  by 
God,  immediately  (ies<eiids  to  the  course  of  his 
Providence  (Ps.  xxiii.  (i  :  comj).  ver.  \3).  The 
creation  also  evinces  a  Piovidence  by  proving 
(iod's  rigiit  to  rule,  on  the  admitted  principle 
that  every  one  may  do  what  he  will  with  his  own 

\  third  proof  of  Providence  is  found  in  the 
divine  perfections.  Since,  among  the  divine  ]ier- 
fections,  are  all  jiower  and  all  knowledge,  the 
non-existence  of  Providenci',  if  there  be  none, 
must  result  from  a  want  of  will  in  God.  lint  no 
want  of  will  to  exeici.se  a  Providence  can  exist, 
lor  (iod  wills  wliale\cr  i.'i  for  the  goml  of  tlie 
universe,  and  for  his  own  glorv  ;  to  eitiier  oi 
which  a  Providence  is  cleaily  ind-^pensable. 
God  thereloie  ha-i  lesolved  to  exe,-cise  liis  nower 
and  knowledgt!  so  as  to  subserve  liie  liest  en, is 
fiith  liis  creation.  '  He  that  denies  Providencti. 
says  Charnock,  '  denies  most  of  God's  attriouies; 
he  denies  at  least  the  exeicise  of  tiieni  ;  ii«  lieiufcu 
his  omniscience,  wliicli  is  tne  eye  of  Piovidence; 
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nriercy  and  justice,  wliicli  are  tlie  arms  of  it; 
power,  which  is  its  life  and  motion;  wisdom, 
wliich  is  the  milder  whereby  Providence  is  steered  ; 
and  holimss,  which  is  the  compass  and  rule  of 
its  motion'  Tliis  argument  for  a  Providence 
niii^ht  he  made  mucii  more  impressive,  did  onr 
limits  allow  us  to  expand  it,  so  as  to  shoiv,  step 
by  stap,  liow  almost  every  atlrilnite,  if  nor  di- 
rectly, yet  by  implication,  demands  tliat  God 
]int  forth  an  unceasing  sovereignly  over  all  his 
works. 

A  fourth  proof  of  God's  Providence  aj)pears 
in  the  order  which /jrey«(7s  in  tlie  universe.  We 
say  the  order  whicli  ^n'evails,  aware  of  the  occa- 
sional apparent  disorder  that  exists,  which  we 
have  already  noticed,  and  shall  soon  treat  of 
again.  Tliat  summer  and  winter,  seed-time  and 
liar\est,  coid  and  heat,  day  and  night,  are  fixed 
l)y  a  law,  was  obvious  even  to  men  wlio  never 
heard  of  God's  covenant  with  Noah.  Acconl- 
iiigly  tlie  ancient  Greeks  designated  the  creation 
by  a  word  winch  means  order  (KStr/iLos).  But 
our  sense  of  order  is  keenest  where  we  discern  it 
in  apparent  confusion.  Tlie  motions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  are  eccentric  and  intervolved,  yet 
are  most  regular  when  they  seem  most  lawless. 
They  were  therefore  compared  by  the  earliest 
astronomers  to  the  discords  which  blend  in  a 
iiarmony,  and  to  the  wild  starts  which  often 
heighten  the  graces  of  a  dance.  Modern  astro- 
nomy lias  revealed  to  us  so  much  niiiaculous 
symmetry  in  celestial  phenomena,  that  it  shows 
ns  far  more  decisive  ])ro;ifs  of  a  Ruler  seated  on 
the  circle  of  the  heavens,  than  were  vouchsafed 
to  tiie  ancients.  Moreover,  many  discover  proofs 
of  a  Piovidence  In  siicli  tacts  as  the  proportion 
between  the  two  sexes,  the  diversities  of  the  coun- 
tenance, as  well  as  human  nature  and  the  nature 
of  all  things  continuing  always  the  same;  since 
such  facts  show  that  all  things  are  controlled  b}"^ 
an  unchanging  power. 

An  objection  to  proofs  of  Providence,  derived 
from  the  order  of  the  universe,  is  thought  to  spring 
from  the  seeming  disoiiiers  to  which  we  cannot 
shut  our  eyes.  Much  is  said  of  jilagues  andeaith- 
quakes,  of  droiiglit,  flood,  frost,  and  famine,  with 
a  thousand  more  natural  evils.  But  it  deserves 
consideration  whether,  if  there  were  no  Provi- 
dence, tliese  anomalies  , would  not  be  the  rule 
instead  of  the  exception  ; — whether  they  do  not 
feelingly  jiersiiade  us  that  the  course  of  nature  is 
upheld  by  a  jiower  above  nature,  and  without 
which  it  would  fall  to  nothing; — whether  they 
may  not  be  otherwise  necessary  for  more  im- 
portant ends  than  fall  within  the  scope  of  our 
knowledge. 

A  Ji/ffi  proof  of  a  Piovidence  is  furnished  by 
the  fa<t  that  so  many  men  are  here  rewaided  and 
])nnished  according  to  a  righteous  law.  Tiie 
wickeil  often  feel  compunctious  visitings  in  the 
midst  of  iheir  sins,  or  smart  under  the  rod  of 
civil  justice,  or  are  tortured  with  natural  evils. 
With  the  ligiiteoiis  all  things  are  in  general  re- 
versed. The  miser  and  envious  are  ])unislied  as 
soon  as  they  begin  to  commit  their  respective 
sins  ;  and  some  virtues  are  their  own  jiiesent 
reward.  But  we  would  not  dissemble  that  we 
are  here  inet  with  important  objections,  although 
infinitely  less,  even  though  they  were  unanswer- 
able, than  beset  such  as  would  reject  the  doctrine 
wt  Proviience.     It  is  said,  and   we  g'ant,  that 


the  r'ghfeons  are  trodden  under  fijot.  and  <?>• 
vilest  men  exalted  ;  that  the  race  is  not  To  tbtn 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong;  that  vntb* 
starves,  while  vice  is  fed  ;  and  that  sci-.emes  Ic-r 
doing  good  are  frustrated,  while  evil  plots  suc- 
ceed. But  we  may  reply,  1.  The  prosperirv  oi 
the  wicked  is  often  apparent,  and  well  styled  a 
shining  misery.  Who  believes  that  Nero  en-  * 
throned  was  hap])ier  than  Paul  in  chains  ? 
2.  We  are  often  mistaken  in  calling  such  or  such 
an  afllicted  man  good,  and  such  or  such  a  prosjier- 
ous  man  bad.  3.  The  miseries  of  good  men  are 
generally  occasioned  by  their  own  fault, since  they 
have  been  so  fool-hardy  as  to  run  counter  to  the 
laws  by-which  God  acts,  or  have  aimed  at  cer- 
tain ends  while  neglecting  the  appropriate  meanii 
4.  Many  virtues  are  proved  and  augmented  by 
trials,  and  not  only  proved,  liut  produced,  so  that 
they  would  have  had  no  existence  without  them. 
Many  of  David's  noblest  qualities  would  never 
have  been  developed  but  for  the  impious  attempts 
of  Saul.  Job's  integrity  was  no!  only  tested,  but 
strengthenetl,  by  Satan's  being  jieimitted  to  sil> 
him  as  wheat.  Patience,  experience,  and  hope 
were  brought  as  ministering  angels  to  men,  of 
whom  the  world  was  ntt  worthy,  through  trials 
of  cruel  mockings  and  scourgings.  5.  The  un- 
equal distribution  of  good  and  evil,  so  far  as  it 
exists,  carries  our  thoughts  forward  to  the  last 
judgment,  and  a  retribution  according  to  the 
deeds  done  in  the  liody,  and  caTi  hardly  fail  of 
throwing  round  the  idea  of  eternity  a  stronger  air 
of  reality  than  it  might  otherwise  wear.  All  per- 
plexity vanishes  as  we  reflect  that,  '  He  conieth  to 
judge  the  earth.'  6.  Even  if  we  limit  our  views 
to  this  world,  but  extend  them  to  all  our  ac- 
quaintance, we  cannot  doubt  that  the  tendencies, 
though  not  always  the  ell'ects,  of  vice  are  to 
misery,  and  those  of  virtue  to  happiness.  These 
tendencies  are  especially  clear  if  our  view  em- 
braces a  whole  lifetime,  and  the  clearer  the  longer 
the  perioil  we  embrace.  The  Psalmist  (Ps.  Ixxiii.) 
was  at  first  envious  at  the  foolish,  when  he  saw 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked;  but  as  his  views 
liecame  more  comjirehensive,  and  he  understood 
their  end,  his  language  was,  '  How  are  they 
brought  into  desolation  as  in  a  moment!  tjiey 
are  utterly  consumed  with  terrors!'  The  pro- 
gressive tendency  of  vice  and  virtue  to  reap  eac'i 
its  appropriate  harvest  is  finely  illustrated  by 
Bishoj)  Butler — liest  of  all  perhaps  in  his  picture 
of  an  imaginary  kingdom  of  the  gooil,  which 
would  peacefully  subvert  all  others,  and  fill  the 
earth.  Indeed,  as  soon  as  we  leave  what  is  im- 
mediately liefore  our  eyes„  and  glance  at  the 
annals  of  the  world,  we  behold  so  many  mani 
festations  of  God,  that  we  may  adduce  as 

A  sixth  proof  of  Providence  the  facts  of  his 
fory.  The  giving  and  transmission  of  a  revela- 
tion, it  has  been  justly  said, — tlie  founding  of 
religious  institutions,  as  the  Mosaic  and  the  Chris- 
tian,— the  raising  up  of  prophets,  a])ostles,  and 
defenders  of  the  faith, — the  ordering  of  particular 
events,  such  as  the  Reformation, — the  more  re- 
markable deliverances  noticed  in  the  lives  of 
those  devoted  to  the  good  of  the  world,  &c. — all 
indicate  the  wise  and  benevolent  care  of  God 
over  the  liiiman  fanilly.  But  the  historical  prtwf 
of  a  Providence  is  jjerhaps  strongest  where  tu* 
wrath  of  man  has  been  made  to  praise  Govi,  \x 
where  efl'orts  to  dishonour  God   hive   been  co*» 
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trsined  fo  ilo  him  liononr.  Testimony  in  favovB 
of  piety  has  Cillen  frni  llie  impious,  ami  has  had 
a  douhie  valin.',  as  (■(lining  I'liim  the  unwilling. 
They  who  liave  fought  agiiiiisf  tiie  tnitii  have 
iiecn  used  hy  God  as  instruments  of  s|ireM(ling 
the  Iciuni'leiifje  of  it,  awakeiiinj,^  an  iuteiest  in  it, 
or  slimnlatiufj  Christians  to  piuil'y  it  I'loni  human 
adililions,  and  to  exiiihit  its  pi>wer.  Tiie  sci- 
entific leseaichcs  also  with  vvhicli  infidels  have 
wearied  ihemselves  to  overthrow  a  re\clation  liave 
proved  at  last  fatal  to  tlieir  darling  scepticism. 
Too  many  hist(>iiei,  like  Gihlions,  have  Ijeen  wiit- 
ttni  as  :!' there  were  no  (rod  in  the  iuMvens,  swav- 
Utg  the  sceptre  of  the  earth.  Hiil  a  heltcr  day  i| 
appn>a(  hint,' ;  ^"''  '^  '*  exhilaratinsj  to  observe 
tliat  Alison,  tiie  first  Hrilisli  histnrian  of  the  aa:e, 
writes  in  the  spirit  wiiicli  Livatiies  in  the  histo- 
rical hooks  (iC  the  Bilile,  wlieie  the  free  actions 
of  man  are  represented  as  inseparahly  connected 
with  the  agency  of  God.  If  we  may  judge  of  (lie 
fiitine  hy  the  past,  as  the  scroll  of  time  unrolls, 
ive,  or  our  i>osteri*y,  and  some  ihink  glorified 
spirits  in  a  yet  higher  degree,  sh.dl  see  moi^  and 
more  pla'.nly  the  liand  of  God  operating,  till 
every  k-iee  shall  iiow.  Judgments,  now  a  great 
deep,  shall  heciime  as  the  light  that  goetli  I'oith. 
The  tides  of  aJnhition  and  avarice  will  all  Ue 
»een  to  roll  in  sidiserviency  to  tlie  designs  of  God. 
To  horrciw  the  illnsiiation  of  another,  '  We  shall 
hehold  the  how  of  God  enciicling  the  darkest 
storms  of  wickedness,  and  forcing  ihem  to  mani- 
fest his  ghiry  to  the  universe." 

As  a  seventh  ground  lor  lielieving  in  Provi- 
dence, it  may  he  said  that  I'roxidence  is  the  n*?- 
ressjuy  hasisofall  religion.  For  what  is  religion* 
One  of  the  hest  definitions  c.ills  it  the  lielief  in  a 
snperiiuman  I'ouer,  which  has  gieat  inHuence  in 
human  all'aiis,  and  ought  tlierelwie  to  l>e  wor- 
ship])ed.  But  take  away  this  injliiciicc  in  human 
affairs,  and  you  cut  oil'  ail  motive  to  worshiji. 
'i'o  tlie  same  {)iir[)ose  is  llietext  in  Hebrews :  '  lie 
t' at  comet!)  to  God  miist  helieve  that  he  is,  and 
,/iat  he  is  a  lewarder  of  such  as  diligently  seek 
nim.*  If  then  the  religi.^;  seiitin  enis  thrill  us 
not  in  vain,— if  all  attempts  of  all  men  to  com- 
mune with  God  lia\e  not  always  and  everywhere 
heeii  idle, — tiiere  must  he  a  Proviilence. 

In  the  eujlith  place,  we  may  advert  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  proof  of  Providence  fiom  the  com- 
mon consent  of  mankind,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  atheists.  The  K|ii!iiieaiis  may  he 
classed  with  atheists,  as  tliey  are  generally  thought 
to  have  been  atheists  in  disguise,  ai,d  a  god  afler 
their  imaginations  would  lie,  to  all  intents  and 
[lurposes,  no  god.  'l*l,e  Stoics  weie  also  atheists, 
lielieviiig  only  in  a  hlind  fa'e  ai  isn  g  from  a  jier- 
petual  concatenation  of  ciuscs  contained  in  na- 
ture. The  pa,sage<  ai-knowledgiiig  a  Providence 
in  Cicero,  Senera.  Plutarch,  and  ill  the  ancient 
momlisls,  are  tiumerous  ami  de<  isive,  hut  too 
accessihie  or  well  kiio.m  to  need  h(iug  quoted. 

the  last  place,  the  doctrine  of  Providence 
«  ahundaiit I y  proved  hy  the  S(ii|turei.  S.nne- 
times  it  is  declared  that  the  Most  Hlgii  ruleth  in 
the  kiiigd.sm  of  men.  and  giveth  it  i«  whomsoever 
iie  will ;  as  much  as  to  say  that  r.oiiiing  can 
withstand  his  {);)w  r.  Again,  lest  we  may  think 
■ouie  thin-s  lieneath  his  notice,  we  read  tiiat  ht 
numbereth  the  hairs  of  our  heads,  care.th  for 
kites,  and  dispostth  all  the  lots  nhuh  are  cast. 
The  care   of  God    for   man   is  jfeiierallv  arnuc* 
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n  fortiori,  from  his  care  for  inferior  creaturet. 
One  Psalm  (xci.}  is  devoted  to  show  the  provi- 
dential security  of  the  godly:  ar.other  (xciii.) 
shows  the  frailty  of  man  ;  antl  a  third  (civ.)  tUe 
dependence  ol  all  orders  in  cieation  o:i  Gods 
Providence  for  food  and  liiealh.  In  him,  it  is 
elsewhere  added,  we  live,  and  move,  and  have 
our  heing.  He,  in  llie  peison  of  Christ,  sustainelh 
all  things  hy  the  word  of  his  power,  and  from 
him  Cometh  down  every  good  and  perlect  gift. 
But  nowhere  peiha)is  is  a  Providence  so  pointedly 
asserted  and  so  suhlimely  set  foith  as  in  some  of 
the  hist  chapters  of  Job;  anil  nowlieic  so  va- 
riously, winningly,  and  admiialjly  exhiljited  as 
ill  the  history  of  J.iseph. 

The  |)rinci[)al  wi  iters  on  this  important  subject 
are :  —  Gomarus,  Ejcpiicalio  Doct.  Orthod.  de 
Provideiitia,  l.')97-,  Sander,  Uebcr  die  Vorse- 
huii(/.  17^0;  Boimann,  Die  Christl.  Lehre  d. 
Vvr.iehuiii/.  1S20;  Feldmann,  Moira,  oder  ii.  d. 
Gottl.  VoLsehiiiif/,  1 830;  Leibnitz.  Essnis  de 
Theodii-ce,  1840;  Roiigemont,  Du  Monde  dans 
scs  Itapporfs  arec  Dieu,  1311  ;  and  the  Treatises 
and  Uiscovrses  on  Providence  by  Ch.irnock, 
Fi.ivel,  Hopkins,  Hunter,  Sherlock,  and  Fawcelt. 
—.J.  ]).  B. 

PRUNING-HOOK.     [Vine.] 

PSALMS,  BOOK  OF.  This  collection  of 
gacied  poetiy  received  its  name,  "VaKfioi.  in  con- 
secjuence  of  tlie  lyrical  i-haracter  of  the  pieces  of 
which  it  consists,  as  intended  to  besnng  to  stringed 
and  other  instiuments  id' music.  The  word  (from 
r^iaKho),  to  touch  or  strike  a.  c\u)n\)  is  thus  aptly  de- 
dined  by  Gregory  of  Nyssa(7Vat«.  i;.  in  Psalmos, 
cap  3)  :  ^aXixos  ianu  -q  5ia  tov  hi'yduov  rod 
f/.ovaiKOii  fjLeXvSia.  Anoflier  name,  Paaller,  was 
given  to  this  book  from  tlie  Gieek  ^\ia\Tr)pLOV,  the 
stringed  iiuslriituent  to   which    its    contents  we:H 

originally  sung.     The  Hebrew  title  D''^iiri  (Rab- 

jiinic  form,  with  P,  elided,  D^'Pfl  or  p^D)  signifies 
hi/mns  or  praises,  and  was  ]irobabiy  adopted  on 
account  of  the  use  made  of  the  collection  in  divine 
oervice,  ihougli  only  a  part  can  be  strictly  called 
songs  of  [liaise,  not  a  lew  being  lamentations  and 
prayers.  Tlieie  is  evidently  no  proper  correspund- 
eiice  between  the  titles  in  the  I'-.vo  lar.gua"-es, 
though  each  is  suitable.  The  word  answeiiiig  to 
Dvnn  is  v/xvoi.  and  not  ^a\/j.oi,  which  rather 
corresponds  to  D^IVOTD,  lyrical  odes, — a  name 
which,  though  so  ]ilainly  appropriate,  does  not 
ajipear  to  have  been  generally  given  to  the  book, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  Hebrew  usage  can  now  t)e 
ascertained.  Tliis  is  the  more  singular,  inasmuch 
IS  no  fewer  than  fixty-five  of  the  songs  distinctly 
bear  the  title  ol'"110tb,wliile  only  one(l's.  cxlv.  1) 

is  styled  H^Hn.  That  the  name  DmtDTD  did, 
however,  (>bt.iin  in  ancient  times,  rather  than  the 
jiieseiit  title  Dviin.  may  be  presumed  from  the 
use  of  <pa?\fio:  iti  the  Se])lua.;iiit  and  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  J  »Cl20)l:jD  in  the  Peshito. 

In  Ps.  Ixxii.  20  we  find  all  the  preceding  com- 
positions (Ps.  i.  Ixxii.)  styled  Prayers  of  David, 
because  many  of  them  are  strictly  prayers,  uiit 
»ll  are  pervaded  by  the'spirit  and  tone  of  suppli- 
tiition. 

All  the  be^t  judges,  as  T  owth.  Herder.  De  Wett«, 
ti.vald.  Thoiuek.  iuid  others,  prinouuce  the  peltry 
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of  the  Psalms  to  lie  of  tlie  lyric  ordfr.  •  Tliey 
are.'  &avs  Do  Wette  {^Einlcituiig  in  die  Psa/meii/' 
p.  2),  '  lyric  in  tl]e  iiioper  sense;  lor  anidn;.,^  the 
Hebrevvs,  as  anions?  the  ancients  f^eiienilly,  (loetry. 
siiiginii:,  ami  music  ueie  nniteil,  ami  the  insciip- 
!i(ins  10  most  of  tlie  Psalms  determine  their  con- 
nection with  music,  tliougii  in  a  way  not  always 
intellij^ible  to  iis.  Also  aswoiks  of  taste  lliese 
conipositioiis  deserve  to  he  c.iiled  lyric.  The 
essence  of  lyric  jioetry  is  the  iinmedi.ile  exjires- 
sion  of  fV<elin^'■,  and  feeling  is  the  spiiere  in  wiiicb 
most  of  the  Psalins  move.  Fain,  grief,  fear,  hope, 
joy,  trust,  gratitude,  siilnnission  to  God,  every- 
thing that  moves  and  elevates  the  heart,  is  ex- 
pressed in  fiiese  snngs.  Must  of  them  are  the 
lively  elVusioiis  of  the  excited  siisceptihle  heait, 
tjie  irCMli  c.'fspring  of  insp'ralioii  anil  elev.ilioii  of 
thought  ;  wiiile  only  a  few  a'C  spiritless  imita- 
tions and  ciimpilations,  or  nnjKiftic  forms  of 
])rayer,  tein]ile  hymns,  and  collections  of  ^iro- 
verlis.'      Fur  I'uller  inl'ormati.in  on  this  sulyect  see 

PoKTltY. 

TiTi.KS.  All  the  Psalms,  except  fhirty-fonr, 
Lear  superscriptions.  According  to  some  there 
are  ()nly  twenty-five  exceptions,  as  they  reckon 
n'l^^n  a  title  in  all  the  Psalms  which  com- 
tnence  with  it.  To  each  of  these  excepiiims  the 
Talmud  {Babyl.  Cud.  Avoda  Sfirn/t,  fol.  21, 
col.  2)  gives  the  name  ^;0^n^  t^llDTD,  Orphan 
ysaiin. 

The  authority  of  the  titles  is  a  matter  of  douht. 
By  most  of  the  ancient  critics  they  were  consi<lered 
genuine,  and  of  equal  auliiority  willi  tlie  Psalins 
vliemselves,  while  most  o!' the  modems  reject  them 
wholly  or  in  part.  They  were  wh  .lly  rejected  at 
the  closH  of  ihe  fointli  ceotnry  hy  Theodore  of 
Mopsuestia,  one  of  the  alilest  and  most  judicious 
t>fa.icient  iiilerpieleis  (Roseinniilh  r.  Hist,  hiter- 
jtretatioais  Libroruni  Sacroriim,  P.  iii.,  p.  2ofi). 
On  the  other  hand  it  deserves  to  he  noticed  that 
they  are  received  hy  Thotuck  and  Hengstenherg 
in  (heir  works  on  the  Psalms.  Of  the  aiiliqidtij  ol' 
the  inscripll  iris  there  can  he  no  question,  f  .r  they 
are  found  i'n  the  Sept.  Tiiey  are  supposed  to  he 
even  much  oiiler  than  liiis  version,  since  thev  were 
no  longer  iutelligihle  to  I'je  tumslator.  who  often 
insikes  no  sense  of  them.  Their  obscurity  might, 
however,  have  lieen  owing  not  so  much  to  tlieir  an- 
tiquity as  to  the  translators  residence  in  E,'y])t, 
and  coiise  pient  ignorance  of  the  Psalmody  of  the 
Temple  service  in  Jerusalem.  At  anv  rate  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  titles  in  the  Sept.  can  only  prove 
them  to  l)e  al)uut  as  ancient  as  the  days  of  Ezra. 
Then  it  is  argu«d  liy  many  that  they  must  he  as 
old  as  the  Psalms  themselves,  since  it  is  customary 
for  Oriental  poets  te  prelix  titles  to  their  songs. 
Instances  ar^'  found  in  Aiahic  poems,  hut  these 
are  very  unlike  the  Ilehreiv  iuscri|itious.  Much 
moie  iinportaul  traces  of  the  custom  appear  in  Isa. 
xxxviii.  fl,  in  Ilah.  iii.  1,  and  in  2  Sam.  i. 
17,  !8  (Tholuck's  Psalnen,  y.  xxiv.).  The 
other  instaiii-es  commonly  a])pe.ilrd  to  in  Exod. 
XV.  1,  l*euf.  xxxi.  30,  Judg.  v.  1,  2  Sam  xxii.  1, 
furnish  no  evidence,  since  they  are  not  proper 
titles  of  the  songs  so  much  as  hrief  statements 
connecting  them  with  the  nairati\e.  15ut  in 
2  Sam.  xxiii.  1,  and  Num.  xxiv.  !i,  there  is  strong 

♦  Of  this  valuable  Einlcititnr)  a  translation, 
rather  too  fiee  to  lie  faithful,  is  given  in  the 
Anuiricaii  Biblical  ftepositary,  vol.  iii 
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proof  of  the  usag«,  if,  with  Tholuck,  we  take  tht 
verses  as  inscriptions,  and  not  as  ii:legral  parts  o( 
the  son^s,  which  most  liuld  tliem  justly  to  be  front 
their  poetical  form. 

The  <"ill  jwiiig  considerations  mililate  against 
the  authority  of  the  tiiles.  1.  Tlie  analogy  tje- 
tween  them  and  the  subscriptions  to  the  A]  os- 
tolical  Epistles.  Tiie  latter  are  now  univeisally 
rejected:  why  not  the  former?  2.  The  Greek 
and  Syriac  versiiois  exhibit  them  with  gieat  mid 
numerous  variations,  often  altering  the  Hebrew 
(as  in  Ps.  xxvii.),  and  sruietimes  giving  a  iiead- 
ing  where  the  Hebrew  has  noi>e  (as  in  Ps.  xciii.- 
xcvii.).  Would  tlie  ancient  translators  have 
taken  such  liberties,  or  coulil  such  variations 
have  arisen,  if  the  titles  had  been  coiisiilered 
sacred  like  the  Psahns  themselves?  At  any 
rale  the  existence  of  these  glaring  variations  ia 
sullicient  to  induce  a  distrust  of  the  titles  in  their 
j)resent  form,  even  though  tliey  had  been  once 
sanctioned  by  inspired  authority.  If  ever  Ezra 
settled  them,  the  variations  in  versions  and  ma- 
luiscriijits  (Eichhorn  s  Linlvitu»t;,  iii.,  )i]).  4!)0, 
4'i>J)  have  tended  since  to  make  them  doubtlul. 
3.  The  inscriptions  are  occasionally  at  variance 
with  the  conients  of  the  Psalms.  Sometimes  the 
author  is  incoirectly  given,  as  when  David  is 
name<l  over  Psalms  referiing  to  the  captivity,  as 
in  Ps  xiv  7  ;  xxv.  22;  li.  20,  21  ;  Ixix.  30.  It 
is  not  unlikely,  however,  as  Tholuck  thinks, 
that  these  lefereuces  to  the  exile  were  added 
during  that  period  to  the  genuine  text  of  the 
royal  singer.  t)tliers,  as  Calvlu  aid  Heng- 
stenherg, with  far  less  p.robabiliiy  take  these 
)>assages  in  a  (ig(ira<i\  e  or  sp'ritiial  sense.  Also 
Ps.  cxxxrx.  cai.not  well  be  David's,  for  its  style 
is  not  free  from  ChaJdaisms.  T>)eii  soiiietimeg 
the  occasion  is  inconecily  Sjecilied,  as  in  Ps. 
XXX,  uiihss  indeed  this  reli-rs  lo  the  deilica'ion 
(d"  the  site  of  the  'J'cmp/c  (1  Cioon.  xxi.  1),  as 
Rosenniiiller,  Tlioluck,  and  Ilfiigstienbtrg,  think 
alter  \  eueiixi. 

On  the  whole,  as  the  result  of  this  investiga- 
tion, it  seems  the  paif  of  sober  ciitici.>m  lo  leieive 
the  titles  as  historically  vali  I.  except  when  we 
(ind  strong  inleru^il  evidence  against  them. 

Tlie  desif/u  of  ti.ese  iMscvi]>tions  is  to  specify 
either  the  author,  or  the  ciiief  singer  (never  the 
latter  by  name,  except  in  Ps.  xxvix.),  or  the  his- 
torical subject  or  occashm,  or  the  use,  or  the  style 
of  poetry,  or  the  instiiimeot  and  style  of  music. 
Some  titles  simply  <ieslgiiale  the  author,  as  in  Ps. 
xxv.,  while  others  sjecil'y  seveia)  of  the  above 
particulars,  as  in  l*s  li.  The  longest  and  fullesit 
title  of  all  is  ]irelixed  to  Ps.  Ix.,  where  we  have 
the  author,  the  chief  musician  (not  liy  name), 
the  historical  occasio.i  (couiji.  2  Sam.  vlii.^,  the 
use  or  ilesign,  the  style  of  poeliy,  and  the  inslr'i- 
ment  or  style  of  music.  It  is  confesseilly  very 
difficult,  if  not  impossilde,  to  explain  ;rfl  th« 
terms  employed  in  the  insciipfions;  and  lienc« 
critics  have  dilVered  excet'dini.cly  in  their  conjec- 
tures. The  dilliciilty,  aiising  iu«  doubt  from 
ignorance  of  the  Temple  music,  was  lelt,  it 
would  seem,  as  early  as  the  age  of  tlye  Sept.  ;  and 
it  was  felt  so  much  by  the  translators  of  ou,- 
Authorized  Version,  that  lliey  generally  relainet. 
the  Hebrew  words,  even  though  Luther  had  set 
the  exam]iie  of  translating  them  to  the  best  of  hij 
ability.  It  is  worth  observing  that  the  dilliculty 
ajjpears  tu  Lave  determined  Cuverdale,  1.33J,  tc 
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9f»tV  nearly  all  except  namtrs  of  iiutliors;  thus, 
Ui  Ps.  Ix.,  wliicli  is  li.\.  in  lils  vcisioii,  lie  gives 
«nly — c  I'saline  of  David. 

Or  the  teriiis  left  uiitransLited  or  obscure  iti 
our  liililt;.  it  may  he  well  lo  oil*-!-  some  exjilana- 
tion  ill  this  ijl.ice,  takini^  tlietii  in  aljdiabetical 
order  lor  the  sake  of  ciiineiiieiice  On  lliis  siih- 
ject  must  ciiiiimelitators  oiler  iiistiuct  ion,  Imt  the 
re.iiler  Tii;i.y  especially  consult  lioseiiriiuUer, 
Scholia  in  Com/j.  liedacta,  vol.  iii.  ll-2'2;  l)e 
Wette,  ComnieiUr  liber  die  Psalmen,  pj).  27-37, 
aii'i  Kwalil,  I'uet,  Bitcher,  i.  16^-1  SO,  195. 

Aijeleth  shohar,  -|nL''n  n'?''X.  hnul  of  the 
morning,  i.  e.  the  sun,  or  tlie  daivii  of  clay.  This 
o<xurs  only  in  I's.  xxii.,  where  we  may  hest  take 
it  to  (lesi4;iiate  a  soi:-^,  peihaps  conuuencing  with 
these  W(juls,  or  heaiiiii^  this  niime,  to  the  meloily 
of  whicli  the  psalm  was  to  he  sun^.  .So  most  ol 
llie  aliiest  critics  after  Aben-Kzra.  Vet  Tholuek 
ami  Hengsteiilierir,  after  Luther,  sup  ose  it  to 
.'.eiiote  the  subject  of  the  psalm,  ineaniiiij  David 
aimselli  or  ty   ically  the  Messiali. 

Alainoth,  niJD?y,  Ps.  xlvi.,  prolialdy  siirnilies 
viri/ins.  and  hence  denotes  music  for  female 
Voices,  or  the  treble.  .So  Geseiiius,  Tholuek,  and 
IIeiigstenl)erg:,    after  Gusset,   who,  in  ,Cu/iiiHeiit. 

Ling.  Hebr.  sub  voce  D?y,  explains  it — vox 
cliini  et  acuta,  quasi  vin/inu.n  (see  heluw  nuder 
Sh:'i)iliiit/i).  _      . 

Al-taschith.  nnii'n"7X,  destroy  thon  not,  is 
found  over  Ps.  Ivii.,  Iviii.,  lix.,  Ixxv.,  i>nd  si;,'- 
liilies.  by  ifeneial  consent,  son)e  well-known  oile 
lie;j;innin.i;  with  the  expression,  to  the  tune  of 
which  these  compositions  were  to  he  sung. 

Degrees.  m^yOH,  appears  ovei  fifteen  Psalms 
(cxx.-cxxxiv.j,  called  Songs  of  Degrees.,  and 
lias  been  -'xplained  in  various  ways,  of  which  the 
fullowing  are  the  chief.  1.  The  ancients  under- 
stood liy  it  stairs  or  steps,  as  app'ears  from  the 
.Sept.  version  of  the  title.  wSt;  Ttof  aval3a6fj.Sv,  and 
the  \'u\j;iite,  carmen  gradumn.  smg  ot  the  steps  ; 
and  in  accordance  with  this,  Jewish  wiiteis  le- 
lale  (Mislina,  Surah,  .ca)).  v.  4  ).  that  tlie.sp  Psalms 
were  sang  on  fifteen,  steps,  leading;  iVmii  the  cunrt 
of  Israel  to  the  court  of  the  women.  This  ex- 
])lanation  is  now  exjiloded,  though  Fiirst,  in  his 
Concordance,  sanctions  it.  2.  Luther,  whom 
Tholnck  is  inclined  to  follow,  rendeis  the  titles 
song  in  the  higher  choir,  supposing  ihe  Psalms 
lo  have  lieen  sung  from  an  elevated  place  or  as- 
cent, or  with  elevated  voice.  .').  Gesenius  and 
De  \A'ette  kliink  the  name  refers  to  a  peculiar 
rhythm  in  these  aoiigs,  by  which  the  sense 
advances  by  degrees,  and  so  ascends  friun  clause 
to  clause.     Thus  in  Ps.  cxxi.  : — 

1.    I  will  lift  up  my  eyes  to  the  hills. 

From  whence  coineth  my  help. 
%.   My  help  cotneth  from  the  Lord, 

The  maker  of  heaven  and  earth. 

3.  He  will  not  snlTer  thy  foot  to  he  moved, 

Thy  keeper  will  nut  slumber  : 

4,  Behold,  he  will  neither  slumber  nor  sleep, 

Tlie  keeper  of  Israel. 
5    Jehovah  is  thy  keeper, 

Jehovah,  thy  shade  on  thy  right  hand. 
*  '  *  •  » 

1.  Jehovah  will  keep  thee  from  all  evil, 
He  Vf  ill  iieep  thy  soul : 
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8.  Jehovah  will  keep  thy  going  out  ami  thy  com- 
ing in. 
From  tliis  time  even -for  evermore. 

To  this  very  ingenious  and  not  iinprohahle  ex- 
planation it  is  objected,  that  this  rhythm  by  gra- 
dation (as  De  Wette  calls  it)  is  not  obvious  in 
the  struclme  of  all  these  songs,  ami  thertfora 
could  Inrdly  suggest  the  name.  4.  .Acconiing 
to  llie  most  prevalent  and  jirob^ible  npinu  ii,  the 
title  signilies  song  of  the  ascents,  or  pilgrim  song. 
meaning  a  song  coiiip.ised  f.  r.  or  sung  during  the 
jouineyingsof  the  (»<-<iple  uji  to  .lemsalem,  whether 
as  thev  letmiied  from  lialiy  Ion,  ur  as  they  statedly 
repaired  to  the  nat'onal  soh  nmities.  So  Ilenle'r 
(Geist  der  Ebr.  Pocsie,  li.  3.')3-357)  and  Ewald 
{Poet.  Ui'ctier,  i.  lila).  .lomneys  to  .leni.salem 
are  generally  spoken  of  as  ascents,  on  account  of 
(he  elevated  situation  of  the  city  ana  temple 
(see  Ezra  vii.  9,  and  esjiecially  Ps.  cxxii.  4). 
This  explanation  of  the  name  is  favoured  by  the 
brevity  and  the  contents  of  tliese  songs,  and  ny 
the  versions  of  Atjuila.   Synima<hiis,  and  Tl:eo- 

diition,  who  render  PllbyD  l)y  dvaPdffeii. 

(Jittith.  n^njn,  appe.us  over  Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi., 
Ixxxiv.,  and  is  of  very  uncertain  meaning,  though 
nut  improbably  it  signifies  an  instrument  or  tune 
brought  from  the  city  of  Gath.  So  Ro.seimiiiller, 
Df  Wette,  Kwald,  Hengsteiiberg.  and  Tholuek. 
In  the  iqiiiih'ii  of  not  a  lew  the  word  comes  IVom 
n3,  u-ine  press,  and  den^.t.  s  either  an  iiislrnment 
or  a  melodv  u^ed  in  the  vintage.  So  the  Sept. 
renders  it  virip  rwv  K-qvwv.  Tlie  new  F^-xicons 
of  Gesenius  and  Fin>t  give  other  explanations 
[Ml'sicai,  Insikumknts]. 

lligguion,  |V2n,  is  found  over  Ps.  ix.  lf>,  and 
jirobalily  means  either  ??i?/.s/(,(i/  so*i//f/.  accoiding 
to  theopinion  nf  most,  and  the  Sept.  i->hi} ;  or  wu'(/«- 
<«//c«  according  lo  Tholuek  and  Hengslenberg 
(see  more  below  nniler  Seloli). 

Jeduthtm,  -'nns  's  found  over  Ps.  xxxix., 
Ixil.,  Ixxvii.,  and  is  generally  taken  for  the  name 
of  choristeis  liescended  from  .leduthiin'  of  whom 
we  read  in  1  Chron.  .\xv.  1,  3,  as  one  of  David's 
tliiee  chef  musicians  or  leaders  o(  the  Temple 
music.  This  use  of  t!ie  n.mie  .leduihun  i'or 
Jeduthiuiiles  is  just  like  the  well-known  use  of 
Israel  fur  the  Israelites.  It  is  most  jirolialile  that 
in  Ps.  xxxix.  Jednthun  himself  is  meant,  anil  nut 
his  family.  .So  IlosenmiiUer  and  Hengstenbeig 
[Ii'.duthun].  . 

,lonath-elcm-rechi>hini,  CpH")  D?X  fliV,  the 
mute  dure  among  str(ingt7'S,  found  only  over 
Ps.  hi.,  may  well  denote  the  subject  of  the  song, 
viz.,  David  himself,  '  when  the  Philistines  took 
him  in  Ciiath  ;"  or  it  is  the  name  or  commence- 
ment of  an  ode  to  the  a-r  of  which  this  psalm  was 
sung.  , 

Leannoth,  m^i'A  in  the  title  of  Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
means  to  sing,  denoting  that  it  was  to  be  sung  i'l 
the  way  di  scribed. 

Mahalath,  TV?WO,  ocems  in  Ps.  liii.  and 
Ixxxviii.,  and  denotes,  according  to  snme,  a  sort 
of ^^ft/e,  according  to  Gesenius  in  his  last  edition 
of  his  Thesaw^is.  a  Inte.  but  in  the  opinion  ot 
Fiirst,  a  tutie.  named  from  the  fiist  word  of  some 
p<iiiular  song.  L'])on  Maliaioth  Leannoth.  Ps. 
ixxxviii..  is  accordingly  a  diieetion  t.i  chaunt  it 
tD  ihe  instrument  or  tune  called  malialath. 

Manchil,  ?''2K*tD,  is  found  in  the  title  of  thirteea 


»so 
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pjaltns.  Acronling  to  Gesenius,  De  'Wette,  ami 
others,  It  nie.1113  a  poem,  sa  called  eitljer  (or  its 
skilful  cduijiDsitioii  oi  ihf  i's  tcise  atid pious  sUiiMj, 
The  coinmoii  iiiter])iet;iii()n,  which  Tlioluck  and 
Hengstenberg  tolluw,  makes  it  a  didactic  poem, 

t'lmn  7'3"'n.  to  teach  or  make  wise.  Tliere  seems 
very  liltle  to  chon-ic  between  the  two  opinions. 
Alic/itam,  DJIDD,  is  prefixed  to  Ps.  xvi.,  Ivi.- 
fl  Ix.,  and  is  siiliject  to  many  conjectures.  iMany, 
4  al'ttr  AL»eii-E/.ra,  derive  it  Ironri  DHD,  ffofd,  and 
iniderstutid  a  gulden  psalm,  so  called  either  on 
wccount  of  its  excellence,  or  liecaiise  wiitten 
in  golden  letters.  Hengstenherg  tindersfands 
■mysterij,  antl  suDposes  that  these  Psalms,  more 
than  other!*,  iiave  a  deep  or  occult  sense.  Oliiers, 
after  the  Sept.,  -.vhich  gives  aTr]\oypa<p(a,  i'aucy 
that  the  woid  xnenns  n  poem  enqravedun  a  pillar 
or  niiiriiinient.  But  the  true  exiilanaticm  is  most 
likely  that  olVered  liy  Geseiiiiis,  L)e  'Velte,  H.i.-eii- 
miiller,  and  Thulnck,  who  hold  DDIiTD  to  be  only 
another  form  ofSriDO.  by  the  familiar  interchange 
of  the  kindred  lelleis  D  and  3,  and  to  signil'y  a 
writing  or  poem.  Ir  is  actually  found  in  this  i'oim 
over  Hezekiah's  song  in  laa.  xxxviii.  9. 

Mulh-luhbeii  (Ps.  ix.)  ])resent3  a  |)erfert  riddle, 
owing  to  the  various  leadings  of  M.SS.,  and 
the  contradictory  conjectures  of  the  learned.  Be- 
sides  the   common    reading    |3?  TWiy?)},    vjmn 

lieath  to  the  son,  we  have  Jl-IDPy  and  Diobi/,  the 
same  word  that  is  useil  in  Ps.  xlvi.  (see  aliove 
Ala7noih).  Some  explain  it  as  the  subject  or 
occasion  of  the  song,  but  most  refer  it  to  the  music. 
Gesenius,  in  his  last  edition,  renders  it — rvitli  vir- 
gins' voice  for  the  boys,  i.  e.  to  be  sung  l)y  a  choir 
of  boys  in  the  treble. 

Neginoth,  niJ'JJ,  Ps.  iv.  and  four  others;  over 
Ps.  Ixi.  ncginah  in  the  singular,  though  some 
iM.SS.  give  neginoth  heie  also.  Tins  name,  from 
PJ,  to  strike  a  chord,  like  ;|/aA\v,  cleaily  denotes 
Htringed  instruments  in  general. 

Nehilotli  mb'TlJ  (Ps.  v.),  comes  most  likely 
from  ??n,  to  perforate,  and  denotes  pipes  or 
flutes.     Hengstenberg,  howevei-,  fancies  it  means 

lots  or  heritages,  fiimi  tTIJ.  to  jiossess,  and  points 
out  the  subject  of  the  Psalm. 

Selah,  n?D.  is  found  seventy-three  times  in  the 
Psa-lm-:,  generally  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  or  ])a- 
ragra])h  ;  but  in  Ps.  Iv.  19  and  Ivii.  3  it  stands  in 
the  miildle  of  the  verse.  While  most  authors 
iiave  agreed  in  cornidering  this  word  as  sotnehov/ 
relating  to  the  music,  their  conjectures  about  its 
precise  meaning  iiave  varied  gre.itly.  But  at  pre- 
sent tiiese  two  opinions  chiefly  ol'tain.  Some, 
including  Herder,  De  Wette,  and   Kwald  (Poet. 

Biicher,  i.  179).  derive  it  from  n?D  or  7?^,  to 
raise,  and  understand  a  raising  of  the  voice  or 
music  ;  others,  after  Gesenius,  in  Thesaurus,  de- 

live  it  iViim  H/D,  to  he  still  or  silent,  and  umler- 
stand  a  pause  in  the  singing.  So  Rosenmiiller, 
Hengstenlierg,  and  Tholuck.  Probably  selah  was 
r4»eil  to  dii^i'Ct  the  singer  to  be  silent,  or  to  pause  a 
liltle,  white  the  instnunents  played  an  interlude 
or  sympliony.  Ir  Ps.  ix.  16  it  occurs  in  the 
expression  liiggaion  selah.  which  Gesenius,  with 
much  probability,  renders  instrumental  music, 
pause,  i.e.  let  the  instnunents  strike  up  a  sym- 
ubunr,  and  let  the  linger  (lause.     By  Tholuck  and 
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Hengstenberg,  however,  the  two  words  ate  ren- 
dered meditation,  patise,  i.  e.  let  tlip  dinger  medi* 
tate  or  refltct  wiiile  the  music  stops, 

S/ieminiih,  n^J^OU'  (Ps.  vi  and  xii.),  means 
properly  eighth,  m\i\  denote.,  either,  as  some  tiiink, 
an  instrument  with  eight  clioids  or,  n;ore  likely, 
music  in  tlie  lower  notes,  or  buss  So  Gesenius, 
De  Wette,  Tholuck,  and  Heogstenfx'rg.  This  is 
strongly  favoured  liy  1  Chron.  xv.  'Iv),  21,  where 
the  terms  alamoth  and  sheminith  clearly  denote 
dill'erent /M?/*  of  music  :  the  forniir  an.-iwering  to 
our  treble,  and  the  latter  to  the  baa,  an  octa\)e 
below. 

Shiggaion,  jVJC  P^.  vii.),  denote.?,  according 
to  Gesenius  and  Fiirst,  a  song  or  hymn  ;  but 
Ewald  and  Hengstenberg  <leiive  it  from  HJU',  to 
err  or  wander  ;  and  hence  the  formei  understands 
a  song  uttered  in  the  greatest  excitemeiit,  but  the 
Liftei,  error  or  tcanciering,  supposing  that  the 
aherratiuns  of  the  wicked  are  the  subject  of  the 
Psalm.  According  to  Ro.-eruniiller,  J)e  VS'ette, 
and  Tholuck,  it  means  a.  p/aiiitive  song  or  elegy. 

Shushan,  p'lC'  (Ps.  Ix.),  and  in  plural  sho- 
shannim  (Ps.  xlv.,  Ixix.,  Ixxx.J.  This  woid  com- 
moidy  signilies  lilg,  and  probably  denotes  either 
an  instinment  bearing  some  resemblance  to  a  lily 
(])prhaps  Fymbal),  or  a  melody  named  lily  for  its 
pleasantness.  Hengsteiibeig  contends  that  it  ex- 
jire.sses  the  subject,  i.e.  some  delightlnl  theme. 
Eduth,  nny,  is  joined  to  it  in  Ps.  Ix.  and  Ixxx  , 
givmg  flie  sense  Idy  of  testimony,  the  name  of  a 
tune,  ac(-ording  to  Tholuck  ;  or  lily  of  song,  ac- 
cording to  Gesenius,  who  understands  a  lyric 
pipe. 

AUTHORS. — M.my  of  the  ancients,  both  Jews 
and  Christians,  ma  ntained  tliat  all  the  Psalms 
werewiiUen  by  David:  which  is  one  of  the 
mo-t  striking  ])niofs  of  their  uncritical  judg- 
ment. So  the  Talniudists  (C'oc?.  I'esachini,  c.  x. 
p.  117);  Augustine,  who  is  ne»er  a  go:id  criiiu 
(De  Civ.  Dei,  xvii.  14);  and  Chiysostom  (Prol, 
a  I  J'salnus^.  But  Jerome,  as  might  be  ex- 
jiected,  belli  the  opinion  which  now  mdversally 
prevails  [Epist.  ad  Supln-onium).  The  titles 
and  the  contents  of  the  Psalms  most  clearly  show 
tiiat  the?  were  comjtosed  at  dill'erfnt  and  lemote 
]ieriods.  by  several  poets,  of  whom  David  was  only 
the  largest   and  most   eminent   contributor.     In 

the  titles  (he  author  is  indicated  liy  /,  to,  i.  e. '  he- 
lon<;insr  to,'  ])refixed  to  his  name,  hence  called 
lamed    anctoris.     Some   sujipose,    without    good 

reason,  that  ?  piefixed  to  a  nuisician's  name,  e.y. 
yVsaph,  indicates,  not  the  author,  but  simply  the 
heail  singer.  According  to  the  inscii[)tions  we 
have  the  f,/llowing  list  of  authors  : — 

1.  David,  'the  sweet  Psalmist  of  Israel' 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  I).  To  him  are  asciibed  seventy- 
three  I'.salnis  in  the  Hebrew  text  (not  seventy- 
four,  as  De  Wette  and  riioluck  state;  nor  seventy- 
one,  as  most  others  have  counted);  and  at  leatt 
th'Viii  ohers  in  the  Sept.,  namely,  xxxiii.,  xliii., 
xci.,  xciv.-xcix.,  civ.,  cxxxvii. ;  to  whicn  may 
be  a<lded  Ps.  x.,  as  it  forms  [lart  of  Ps.  ix.  in  tha* 
version.  From  what  has  been  advanced  al)0V8 
iespei:ting  the  authority  of  the  titles,  it  is  ol)viously 
injudicous  to  maintain  that  David  composed  all 
tl  at  have  his  name  prefixed  in  the  Ht-biew,  or  t,( 
supp  .se  that  be  did  luit  coinjiose  some  of  the  eleven 
ascribeil  to  him  in  the  Se|)t ,  and  of  the  othert 
which  stand  without  any  author's  natr<>  it  A'.L 
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We  cannot  feel  sure  (liat  Ps.  cxxxix.  is  David's, 
for  its  Cliiildaisms  (ver.  2,  8.  16,  17)  l.etray  a 
later  age;  ami  Ps.  cxxii.  can  scaicely  Ite  his,  for 
its  style  ivsemliles  the  later  Hehiew,  and  it«  de- 
icriptiori  olJenisalem  can  iiardly  apply  to  David  s 
time.  Besides,  it  is  woilliy  of  notice  tiiat  the 
Sept.  gives  this  and  tiie  oilier  Songs  of  Degrees 
without  specifying  the  author.  Of  those  which 
the  Se])t.  ascribes  to  David,  it  is  not  inipiohahie 
that  Ps.  xcix.and  ci\'.  are  really  his  ;  anclufthose 
which  bear  no  name  in  either  text,  at  least  Ps.  ii. 
ajipears  to  he  David  s. 

When  we  consider  David's  eminence  asajxief, 
and  the  delight  he  took  in  sacred  song,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  should  he  the  author  of  so  ni.iny 
of  the  Psalms.  —  no  fewer,  in  all  likelihood,  than 
half  the  collection  :  the  wonder  rather  should  lie, 
that  we  tlo  not  lind  more  of  his  fine  odes,  for  it 
is  certain  he  wrote  some  which  aie  not  in  this 
liook  :  see,  in  2  Sam.  i.  1S1-27,  his  lament  over 
Kanl  and  Jonathan,  and  in  2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7,  his 
last  insjiired  elfnsion. 

H  is  character  and  merit  as  the  father  of  Hebrew 
mel(jdy  and  imisic — for  it  was  in  his  hands  and 
under  his  aus|)ii.'es  that  these  flourished  mo^t* — are 
thus  set  forth  liy  the  Son  of  Siiacii  (ch.  xlvii.  ''-lO), 
'Jii  all  iiis  woik  he  ga\e  tliatiks.  To  the  Holy 
and  Most  High  he  sang  songs  with  all  his  heait, 
in  words  of  )irai-e  {'pxfiart  5((|7)j),  and  beloved 
bis  Maker.  He  set  singeis  also  Ijefoie  the  altar, 
anil  froin  their  music  {{jxov)  sweet  melody  re- 
sounded. He  gave  splendour  to  the  feasts,  and 
ttdoriKd  the  solemn  times  unto  ]ieifection  (/xexoi 
ffVyri\(iat),  in  that  tliey  praised  His  holy  name, 
and  the  sanctuaiy  pealed  with  music  from  early 
morn.' 

David's  compositions  are  generally  distin- 
gu  she<l  by  sweetness,  soilness,  and  grace;  but 
sometimes,  as  in  Ps.  xviii.,  they  exhiliit  the  sub- 
lime. His  o'evailing  strain  is  plaintive,  owing  to 
his  nndtiplied  and  soie  trials,  both  liel'ore  anil 
after  his  occripation  of  the  throne.  How  often  was 
he  beset  with  dangers,  harassed  by  foes,  and  chas- 
tised of  (iod!  And,  under  these  ciicumstances, 
how  was  his  spiiit  bowed  ilown,  and  gave  vent 
to  its  pi  lints  and  sorrows  on  the  sad<lened  chords 
of  the  lyie!  lint  in  the  midst  of  all  he  generally 
found  lelief,  and  hissoirow  gave  place  to  c.ilm  con- 
fidince  and  joy  in  (ii.d.  What  wonder,  that  a  soul 
60  susceptible  and  ilevout  as  his  ihonhl  manifest 
emotions  so  strong,  so  changeful,  and  so  va:ious, 
seeing  ihat  he  jiassed  through  the  greatest  vicissi- 
tudes ol' lil'e.  Goil  took  him  from  the  sheepfolds 
to  W'vtl  Jacob  his  people,  and  Isiael  his  inheritance 
(Ps.  l.\x\ni.  70,  71).  See  Herder's  (Jiist  der 
Ebr.  i^f^cit'e,  ii.  297-;501  ;  and  especially  Tholuck 
{I'salmeu,  EuUeitung.  §  ?>),  who  gives  a  most 
admirable  exhibition  of  the  Psalmist's  histoiy  and 
ser\  ices. 

The.example  and  countenance  of  the  king  na- 
turally led  others  to  cultivate  jioetry  and  music. 
It  api;eais  fiom  Amos  vi.  5,  that  lovers  of  pleasure 
lov)k  Daviils  com[M)sitions  iis  a  model  for  their 
Moildly  songs:  how  much  more  would  the  loxers 
lit  piety  be  induced  to  follow  him  by  producing 
^.nied  songs  and  liynins!  The  (ine  psalm  in 
liab   iii.  is  an  exact  imitation  of  his  style  as  seen 

■*  It  was  he,  as  Hcider  observes,  that  collected 
(he  scattered  wilil  lieldflowers  and  planted  them 
IS  a  royal  paiteire  on  Mount  Zion. 
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in  Ps.  xviii.  And  the  celebrated  singers  of  hi» 
day  were  men,  like  himself,  moved  by  tliedivirni 
alHatus  not  only  to  excel  in  music  but  also  to 
indite  hallowed  poetry.  Of  these  Psalmists  th«i- 
names  of  several  are  preserved  in  the  titles. 

2.  Asaph  is  named  as  the  author  of  twelve 
Psalms,  viz.  1.,  l.wiii.-lxxxiii.  He  was  one 
of  David's  chief  musicians  [.\saph].  All  the 
jioeins  bearing  his  name  cannot  be  bis;  for  in  Ps. 
lxxi\-.,  Ixxix.,  and  Ixxx.  there  aie  manifest  allu- 
sions to  very  late  events  in  the  history  of  Israel. 
Either,  then,  the  titles  of  these  three  I'salms  must 
be  wholly  rejecteil,  or  the  name  must  be  here 
taken  for  the  'sons  of  Asaph  ;'  uhich  is  not  impro- 
bable, as  the  family  continued  lor  many  genera- 
tions in  the  choral  service  of  the  Tem[ile.  Asaph 
appears  from  Ps.  1.,  Ixxiii  ,  and  Ixxi  iii.,  to  have 
been  tiie  greatest  master  of  didactic  ])oetry,  excel- 
ling alike  m  sentiment  and  in  diction. 

3.  The  sons  of  Korult  vv as  another  family  of  cho- 
risters (see  KoHAU,  at  the  end),  to  whom  eleven 
(if  the  most  beaiitilul  Psalms  are  asciihf'J.  The 
authoiship  is  assigned  to  the  Koiahites  in  general, 
not  because  many  of  them  could  have  been  en- 
gaged in  composing  one  and  the  same  song,  bu*' 
because  the  name  of  the  puiticular  wiiter  was 
unknown  or  omitted.  However,  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii 
we  lind,  besides  ilie  family  designation,  the  name 
of  the  individual  who  wrote  it,  viz. — 

4.  Ihviait  was  another  of  David's  chief  singers 
(1  Chron.  XV.  19);  he  is  called  the  Kzrahite,  as 
being  (lescen<led  Irom  some  Ezrah.  wlio  ajijiears  to 
ba\  e  lieen  a  descendant  ol'  Korah  ;  at  least  Henian 
is  leckoned  a  Kohailiile  (  I  Chniii.  vi  33  38),  and 
was  Iheiefore  probably  a  Koiahile  ;  for  the  Kohath- 
ites  weie  conl'nued  and  counted  in  the  line  of 
Korah;  see  1  Chron.  vi.  22,  37,  3S  [Heman]. 
Thus  Heman  was  both  aiiKzraliite  and  of  the  sons 
of  Korah.  That  I's.  lxxx\  iii.  was  wriiten  by  Lim 
is  not  unlikely,  though  many  question  it. 

5.  Et.  an  js  rejmieil  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxxix. 
He  also  is  calleil  tlie  Ezrahite,  but  this  is  either  a 
mistake,  or  he  as  well  as  Heman  had  an  ancestor 
named  E/rali.  of  whom  iiotliing  is  known.  The 
Ethan  intended  in  the  title  is  doubtless  the  Levite 
of  Merari's  family  whom  David  made  chief  mu- 
sician along  with  Asaph  and  Heman  (1  Chron.  vi. 
44  ;  XXV.  1,  6).  '1  he  I'salm  could  not,  however, 
be  composed  by  him,  for  it  plainly  alludes  (ver, 
38-44)  to  the  ilownfall  of  the  kingdom. 

6.  i<olontun  is  given  as  the  author  of  Ps.  Ixxii. 
and  cxxvii.,  and  there  is  no  deciiled  internal  evi- 
dence to  the  contrary,  though  most  consider  !iir» 
to  be  the  subject,  and  not  the  author,  of  Ps. 
Ixxli. 

7.  Moses  is  reputed  the  writer  of  Ps.  xc,  and 
there  is  no  strong  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition. 
But  the  Talnnulists,  whom  Origen,  and  even  Je- 
rome, follow,  ascribe  to  him  also  the  ten  succeed- 
ing Psalms  (xci.-c),  on  the  principle  that  the  ano- 
nymous pidduclions  belonged  to  the  last-named 
author.  This  principle  is  manifestly  I'.ilse,  since 
ill  several  of  these  Psalms  ue  (ind  evidence  that 
Moses  was  not  the  author.  In  Ps.  xcv.  the  forty 
yeais'  wandering  in  the  wilderness  is  referre<t  te- 
as past ;  in  Ps.  xcvii.  8,  mention  is  madeol'Zion 
and  Judali,  which  jiroves  that  it  cannot  be  dated 
earlier  than  the  time  of  David  ;  aixl  inPs.  xcix.  6, 
the  ))ropliet  Samuel  is  named,  which  also  prove* 
that  Moses  could  not  lie  ihe  wiiter. 

Jeditthun  is  sun.etimes,  without  just  grouni^ 
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lield  to  \>e  nameil  as  tlie  author  of  P».  xxxix.  (see 
ahove  under  that  lie,.d).  Many  conjectnies  liave 
heel)  formed  re3|.ec!i::;^  other  wrilev3,  eapecially  of 
the  aiiiniynions  psalms.  Tlie  Sept.  seemingly 
gives,  Hi  aufliors,  Jeremiali  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  i,  anil 
Hag^ai  and  Zecliai  iali  (Ps.  cxxxviii  ).*  Bat  these 
coiijectMies  are  too  uncertain  to  call  lor  furtlier 
notice  ill  ihis  })la'e. 

The  da'cs  oftiie  P'^alms,  as  must  lie  obvious  from 
wiiat  has  heen  statetl  resjiecting  tlie  aiilliors,  are 
very  vaiio-is,  laiij^in:^  from  the  time  of  Mi)9e.s  to 
tliaf  of  ihe  ('a|)tivlty — a  |,eriod  of  nearly  lOOO 
years.  In  the  time  of  liin^  Jehosha|)h,it  (almnt 
B.C.  8'JG  I  Ps  Ixxxiii.,  seitiiiiif  fwith  the  dangers 
ol'  the  nation,  as  we  read  in  2  Chron.  xx.  1  2.5,  wa*" 
compose. i  either  by  iiimself,  as  some  sii])p.)se,  oi 
most  likely,  according  to  the  title,  liy  Jahaziel, 
*H  Levite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,"  who  was  then  an 
inspiied  teacher  (see  2  Chron.  xx.  11).  In  the 
days  of  Hezelii.ih.  who  was  hiinsc'ir  a  poet  (Isa. 
xxxviii.  0-20),  we  may  date,  with  gr^-at  proha- 
hility,  llij  Korahitic  Psalms  xlvi  and  xlviii., 
which  se^in  t.i  celebrate  ihe  deliverance  from  Sen- 
nacherib (2  Kings  xix.  3.>).  Ill  the  period  of  ihe 
Cajitiiity  were  evidently  writttii  such  laments  as 
Ps  xliv.,  Ixxix.,  cii.,  and  cxxxvii.  ;  and  altei  its 
close,  when  tlie  (;apfives  returned,  we  must  mani- 
festly dale  Ps.  Ixxxv.  and  cxxvi.  Sune  have 
maintained  th.it  si^veral  |)salms,  especi.illy  Ixxiv., 
were  wriiten  even  in  the  days  of  the  Maccabees; 
but  this  is  contiary  to  eveiy  prol)  d)ility,  for,  ac- 
cording to  all  accoiitits,  t!:e  Canon  had  been  closed 
befire  that  time   [CanonJ. 

Collection  anu  Ahuanqemknt. — As  the 
I'salms  are  productions  of  diirerent  anihors  in 
dilVeieiit  ages,  we  are  leil  to  inquire  hoio  and 
when  they  were  collected.  The  ln'ok  has  been 
styled  by  some  moderns  t/te  Antliijlogij  of  Hebrero 
/i/ric  poeiri/,  AS  if  it  consisted  of  a  .select ion  of  the 
most  admired  productions  of  liie  sacieil  mu-e;  but 
the  name  is  not  altogether  anpiopriafe,  since  seve- 
ral |iieces  of  the  liigliest  poetic  meiit  are,  to  our 
knowledj^e,  not  included,  namely,  the  songs  of 
Moses  in  Kxod.  xv.  and  Dent;,  xxxii.;  the  song 
of 'Dehorah  in  Jndg.  v.  ;  the  prayer  of  Hannali 
in  1  Sam.  ii.  1-10;  and  even  iJivid's  lament  over 
Saul  and  Jiniathan  in  2  .Sam.  i.  lS-->7.  To  these 
may  i>e  added  the  song  of  He/i'-kali  in  I-a. 
xxxviii.  9-'J()  ;  and  the  prayer  of  Haliakknk  in 
Hall.  iii.  The  truth  seems  to  be.  as  I'^wald  aipl 
Th(duck  maintain,  f./iat  the  collection  tvas  made 
not  so  much  with  re/crence  to  the  bcaidij  of  tlie 
pieces  as  to  tlieir  adaptation  for  derotiona'  tisc  m 
jtablic  worship.  Tliis  view  sullicieitly  acc.nmls 
for  omitting  most  of  the  above  jiiece,,  and  many 
others,  as  liehig  either  too  individual  or  loo  secu- 
lar in  tlieii  apjilicafion.  It  may  account  fur 
not  including  the  lament  over  Jonat  lan,  and  for 
•  i.e  fait  tliat  only  two  of  SolomoJi's  c.im|iosilioiH 
V  Ps.  Ixxii.  and  cxxvii.)  are  ]>roles.i'diy  given, 
though  'his  songs  were  a  ihou.sand  ami  live'(l 
Kings  iv.  32,  3.ii  His  themes  were  secular,  and 
llierel'ore  not  su  table  for  this  collectio.i. 

When  t;ie  P.-.alnis  were  collected  an  i  by  whom 
are  i]ue-.tions  tliat  (aiiiioi  be  coididently  answered. 
The  T.iliiiudi>ts  m.i.-,t  ahsnrilly  considi'ied  David 
tl'.e  collector  (^(.'ocl.    Beracolh,  c.  i.  p.  ii).     It  is 

*  Hitzig  (('o'lit/ient.  iibcr  d.  c  I'sal/iien)  ascribes 
fro  Jeremiah  a  large  number  (»f  tlie  e>igiac  or 
plaintive  psalms 
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certain  that  the  book,  a.*  i^  rr.>v  ctontls.  roui  i  n« 
have  been  formed  befo.e  the  bi li hi  ing  uf  I  lie  secund 
temple,  for  Ps.  cvx'i.  was  evidently  ciiiiposed  at 
thst  jjeriod.  In  a'l  jir.d.ability  it  uas  lormeil 
by  Ezra  and  lis  ronteiii.xnaiies,  about  u.c.  45(.l 
(Kwalils  Po,it  Isujher,  ii.  205).  But  in  the 
airangement -..f 'die  l/ook  there  is  manifest  jmHifyf 
itsgrailiial  f.jf  nation  out  ofseveial  smaller  collec- 
tions, each  t-nding  with  a  kind  of  doxo'.ogy. 

Till;  V'A/'ttet  is  divided  in  the  Hebrew  into  five 
books,  a'ld  a'so  in  the  Sept.  versimi,  wnirli  proves 
the  iliv'.si.n  to  lif  oldc-r  than  n.c.  200.  Some  ha  ,e 
far.ciL-d  that  this  (ive-fobi  di\'ision  did  not  origi- 
Tial!y  v-xist,  luit  that  it  arose  simply  fiom  a  desiie 
to  h.ive  as  many  paits  in  the  Psalms  as  there  are 
in  the  law  of  M  i>es.  Bntsticng  leasons  demani* 
tlie  rejection  if  such  a  fancy.  \^'hy  should  this 
conformity  to  the  Peiit.itei'oh  be  desiied  and 
effected  in  the  Psalms,  and  not  also  in  ProverliS 
cr  in  the  Prophets'^  Tlie  fixe  books  bear  decided 
maiks  of  leing  not  arl  itiaiy  divisions,  but  dis- 
tinct and  indepeiidei.t  collections  by  various 
hands. 

The  first  book  (-.-xli.)  consists  whidly  of 
David"s  Songs,  his  n^tme  be  ing  prefixed  to  all  ex- 
cept i.,  ii.,  X..  and  x\xiii. ;  and  it  is  evidently 
tlie  liist  coll'ction,  having  been  possibly  made  in 
the  time  of  Hizekiah,  who  is  known  to  have 
ordered  a  collection  of  Solomon's  proveibs  (ProV. 
XXV.  1),  and  to  have  commanded  the  L'Vites  to 
sin.'  the  words  of  David  (2  Chron.  xxix.  .30). 

The  AecoHf/ ioo/i;  (xlii. -Ixxii.")  con.<ists  mainly 
of  pieces  by  the  sons  of  K.  rah  (xlii.-xlix.),  and  liy 
David  (Ii  -Ixv.),  whicli  may  h.ive  beeu  stpaiate 
mill. a-  colleiiions.  .\t  the  end  of  this  boi.k  is 
f.nmd  the  notice — 'The  prayers  of  David  the  .son 
of  Jesse  are  ended  ;'  and  hence  some  have  tliought 
that  this  was  originally  the  close  of  a  large  collec- 
tion com|iri-iiiig  Ps.  i.-lxxii.  (Carpzov.  l/itro- 
ditct,o.  ^c  ii.  107).  But  that  the  second  was 
originnUij  distinct  from  the  lii>t  book,  is  jnovea 
by  ih"  repeiilion  of  one  or  two  jiieces  :  thus  Ps. 
liii.  is  plainly  tlie  same  as   Ps.  xiv.,  with  only  a 

notable  variation  in  the  Divine  name,  God,  DTI/N, 

being  u.sed  in  the  foinier  wheiever  J  ord,  miT,  is 
fouii  I  in  the  latter.  So  also  Ps.  Ixx.  's  but  a  re- 
petition of  Ps.  xl.  13-17.  with  the  same  siiijjular 
varia'ioii  in  the  Divine  name  It  is  lit  likely 
that  this  collecti.in  was  made  till  the  jieriodofihe 
Cupfivity,  if  interpreters  are  right  in  relerring  Ps. 
xliv.  t.)  the  days  of  .leiemiah. 

Ihe  third  /;t>o/i:(lxxiii.  Ixxxix.)  co  isists  chiefly 
of -Asaph  s  |H.i1ms,  but  compiisfS  ai'paiently  two 
sm.dler  cUectioiis,  the  one  Asajihitic  (Ixxiii.- 
Ixxxiii.).  ihe  other  mostly  Koraliitic  (Ixxxiv.- 
Ixxxix.).  The  C(dlector  of  this  book  had  no  in- 
tent],ai  to  1)1  ing  together  songs  ^^ritlen  by  David, 
and  theiefoie  he  put  the  above  iiotii.'e  at  ihe  end 
if  the  secuiiil  book  (see  l)e  Wettc's  J'srfl/iieilf 
Enilcitniirj.  p.  21)  The  date  of  this  indlectioil 
must  be  as  late  as  the  retnin  from  B&b)  Ion,  f.^r 
Ps.  Ixxxv.  im]i!ic8  as  much. 

'VUi' foitrlli  6cio/i  (xc.-cvi.)  anil  \\\e  fifth  (cvii.- 
cl  )  are  made  wv  chiedy  of  anonvmons  litiiriiic 
))ieces,  many  of  which  were  compo  ed  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  second  temple.  In  the  la.st  book  we 
have  the  Sings  of  Degiees  (cxx.-cxxxiv.^,  which 
seem  to  have  been  originally  a  separate  collectiori. 
The  fiie  biMiks  may,  with  some  piopnery.  be  thut 
diiitiuguisiicd  :   the   liist   Jjcividic,  llie  second  K(h 
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rahittc,  flip  fhiril  Asaphitic,  and  tlie  two  remain- 
ing Litmgic. 

Ill  the  mode  of  <liviilin!^  and  nmnliPririL,'  tlie 
Hsalms,  sDiiie  Heliiew  MSS.  Viiry  tViim  the  piinted 
text.  Ill  some,  Ps.  i  and  ii.  ;ire  given  as  (iiie, 
the  first  heiii^'  reckimed  as  only  intiodiictury  ; 
wiiic!.  .iccoinits  f,ir  the  various  reailiiij^  iji  Acts 
xiii.  Zi.  Sii  als3  Ps.  xlii.  and  xliii.  are  some- 
times joined  into  one,  as  they  evidently  ought  to 
be.  In  the  Septmigint  also,  which  the  Xnlg.ite 
.  i'ollows,  the  ati-aiigerneiit  varies  I'lom  tlie  common 
jrder.  Cor  it  joins  Ps.  ix.  and  x.  together,  and 
thus  its  niiniJ»eriiig  Tails  one  l)ehin(t  the  Hehrew 
83  far  as  Ps.  cxlvii.,  wijicli  it  cuts  into  two  at 
ver  12,  and  thus  ivtiuits  to  the  common  enumera- 
tion. Tiieiv  is  Also  in  ftte  Se]»t.  an  a|io(;ry[ilial 
Psalm,  jmiiil#crfd  cli.,  on  David's  victory  over 
Guliatli. 

Various  classifications  of  (Ite  Psaltns  liave  lieen 
jH-oposed  (Carp/.dv,  lntrodicstio,&c.,  ii.  i;{'2  lIU). 
Tholnck  woiiid  divide  them,  according  to  the 
matter,  into  .songs  of  fircuse,  of  thauktijlring,  oi 
compla  Ht,  and  of  i/istntcttaii.  De  W'ette  suggests 
another  m«lhod  of  soiling  tkem  {EinleitHna,  [i.  3), 

into — 1.  Ifi/uiHS  ("Ovnn  in  tlie  jnojier  sense),  as 
viii.  xviii.;  '.I.  Kafionnl  Psalms,  as  ixxviii.  cv.; 

3.  I'saline  of  Zio/iaiid  the  Temple,  as  xv.  xxiv. ; 

4.  Psalms  rcspeitiuff  the  Ki)i<j.  as  ii.  ex.  ;  5. 
Psalms  ef  atm.plaiHt,  as  vii.  xxii. ;  at?d  fi.  Re- 
liyiuns  Psalms,  as  xxiii.,  xci.  It  is  olwi.ius, 
ho\v€\«-.  that  no  very  itccmafe  classificatiiKi  Ciui 
iie  made,  since  many  ar«  of  diversitied  contents 
and  iinceilain  tenor. 

Caxumjcity  ano  Use. — The  inspiration  and 
canonical  a^itiiority  of  the  Psalms  aie  esta- 
blished hy  tlie  most  abundant  and  convincitig 
evidence.  They  never  wew,  and  never  call  U", 
rejected,  eKcejrt  by  impiinis  iin|«<gners  of  all 
divine  i'i've!a<i  n.  Not  to  mention  oilier  anciecit 
tesl-iinoni«s  [C*non],  we  <ind  conijdete  evidence 
in  the  Ne.v  Tcslament,  wlieie  ll*e  book  is  quoted 
or  referred  to  as  divine  by  Ciiii4  and  his  apostles 
at  least  sevent*/  times.  No  otliei-  writing  is  so 
frequently  citeil ;  Isa'ali,  tlie  next  in  llie  scale  of 
qnotatiim,  lieitig  cileil  onfy  aluwit  lifty-(ive  times. 
Twice  (Liilce  xx  42  and  Acts  i  'M)  we  find  dis- 
tinct menlion  «f  the  Book  of  Psalnts  (fii^Koi 
ipaXfiSv).  Once,  fiowever  (Luke  xxiv.  44),  tlte 
name  psalms  is  oskI  not  simply  for  this  book, 
but  lor  tlie  Hagiog-iMpha,  or  the  wlwile  of  the  third 
division  of  the  Helirew  Scri])ture8  [H.<,«iO- 
GiiAfH*],  beirause  in  it  tlie  Psalms  are  tlie  Hist 
and  chief  [» u-t;  or  possibly,  as  iliiveiiiick  suggests 
{^Einleitaiiy.  §  xiv.  p.  7S},  liecau.se  the  division 
consists  mainly  o\'  poetry.  It  deserves  notice 
that  in  Heh.  iv.  7,  where  tli«  (ptotaiion  is  taken 
from  the  anonymous  Ps.  xcv.,  the  Inmk  is  indi- 
cated i»y  David.  Hjost  likely  l»ecause  he  was  the 
largest  and  most  eminent  contributor,  and  also 
the  patioii  and  model  of  the  other  Psalmists.  For 
the  same  reasons  many  ancient  an<l  modern 
authors  often  s]>eak  of  the  liook  as  the  Psalms  of 
f  af/^  (Caipzov,  Introd.  ii.  fl*^),  without  intend- 
ing to  ascribe  all  the  jrroductions  to  him. 

In  every  age  of  the  church  the  Psalms  itave 
been  extolled  iiiv  their  excellence  and  their  use 
for  goiily  edifying  (Carpz.iv,  I.e.  p]i.  109-116). 
Indeetl,  if  Paul's  estimate  of  ancient  inspired 
Scripture(2  Tim.  iii.  15-l7ican  be  justly  applied 
o  any  single  book,  titat  book  must  be  tlie  PsaJmi. 
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Even  in  the  New  Testament  there  is  scarcely  a 
work  of  equal  practical  utility.  Basil  the  (ireat 
and  Chrysostom,  in  their  homilies  (see  Suiceri 
Thes.  Ecdes.  sub  i^aA,«/Js),  expatiate  most  elo- 
quently, and  vet  judiciously,  on  its  excellence. 
The  clo.e  of  Hasil's  eulogy  is  to  this  elVect :  '  In 
it  is  found  a  jierfect  (hecdogy  {ivTo-vOa  evi  BeoKoyia. 
TeA.€i«  1 ;  prophecy  of  Christ's  sojourn  in  ihellesh, 
threatening  of  judgment,  iKqie  of  resurrection, 
fear  of  retrilintio/i.  jjioinises  «f  glory,  revelations 
of  mysteries, — ;dl  things  are  tieasnied  in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  as  in  some  gi eat  and  a>mmon  jtore- 
ho»<se."  Among  the  early  Christians  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  learn  the  book  by  heart,  llmt  psalmody 
mijht  enliven  their  social  hour-!,  and  soften  the 
fatigues  an<l  soothe  the  sorrows  of  lile.  They  em- 
ployed the  Psalms  not  only  in  tiie  r  religious  as- 
semiilies,  of  whi<:h  use  we<ii»il  pi()bal)le  mention  in 
1  Cor.  xiv.  26,  but  also  at  their  meals  and  liefore 
retiring  to  lest,  as  Ciement  of  Alexandiia  lestides: 
Quffia  Tca  fe'S  i^aX/iLol  kou  iifiuai  ■:rapa  t-)]V  icTTiatriV, 
irpo  re  ttjs  ko'ittis.  Oi  their  use  at  meals  we  find 
an  example  also  in  itie  institution  of  the  Lord's 
supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  ^JO). 

The  great  doctriu'  s  and  pecepts  embodied  itt 
the  Psalms,  what  views  they  give  of  find  and  his 
government,  of  tnan  and  iiis  sinfulness,  of  piet) 
and  morals,  of  a  futuie  state,  and  of  I  he  Messiah, 
are  most  ably  set   foith  by  Tliolack  in  his  Einlei- 

tUHiJ,  ^  4. 

It  mav  l»e  well  liere  to  notice  what  ai«  called  the 
vindictive  Psalms,  namely,  those  which  contain 
expressions  of  wrath  and  imprecations  against  th« 
enemies  rf  Go<l  and  his  [leople,  such  as  i's.  lix., 
Ixix.,  Ixxix..  and  uhicli  in  const-quence  are  a{)t 
to  slKick  tlie  ft>elings  of  some  Clnistian  readers. 
In  (Kiler  to  ohviate  tliis  ollence,  mvst  of  our  pious 
commentat(KS  insist  that  the  expressions  aie  not 
nr».uledicli.Mis  or  inqMiecations,  but  sinqile  declarei- 
tions  of  what  will  or  may  take  place.  But  this 
is  utterly  ina<lniissible  ;  for  in  several  of  the  most 
startling  jiassa^es  tlie  language  in  the  original  is 
jilainlv  iin])eiative,  and  not  indicative  (see  Ps. 
lix.  14;  lx<x.  2.),  iB;  Ixxix.  6j  The  truth  is, 
that  only  a  morbid  benevolence,  a  mistaken  phil- 
anthropy, takes  ort'eaice  at  tliese  Psalms;  (or  in 
reality  tliey  are  not  opposed  to  the  sjiiiit  of  ti;e 
(jos|(el.  Of  to  that  love  of  enemies  which  Christ 
enjoined.  Resentment  against  evil-<ioe!S  is  so 
fiU-  from  l>eing  sinful,  that  we  tiiid  ii  exemplified 
in  the  raeek  an<i  spotless  liedeeiiicr  himself  (see 
Mark  ill.  5).  If  the  enjotion  ami  its  utter.mce 
were  essentially  sinful,  how  co^ild  Paul  (I  Cor. 
xvi.  ti)  wish  the  enemy  of  Christ  to  lie  accursed 
(ara^e/Mi),  or  say  of  his  own  enemy,  Alexander 
the  coppersnltb,  *  the  Lord  reward  him  according 
to  his  works'  (2  Tim.  iv.  14);  and,  especially, 
how  could  the  spirits  of  the  just  in  heaven  call  on 
Cod  for  vengeance  ("Rev.  vi.  10)*  See  a  good, 
aiticle  on  this  s<tbject  {The  Impiecaiions  in  the 
Scr/pdves)  in  the  American  Bibliolkeca  ^'«6■>■« 
for  February,  1*^41. 

The  billowing  are  among  the  chief  and  best 
exegetical  helps  ibr  exiilaijilng  this  biHik  ; — Poll 
St/nopsis  ;  N'enema,  Comment,  ui  Psalmos  ;  I)e 
^^  ette  s  Commentar  uber  die  Psulmen,  I83fi; 
Rosinmulleri  Scfiolia  in  Epit.  Bedacta,  vol.  iii.; 
M.iuieri  Comment.  Crit.  Grammaticus,  vol.  iii.; 
Hit/.igs  Co7nment.  und  Uehersetzmij  ;  Kwalils 
I'uet.  Backer,  vol.  ii.  ;  Tholuck  s  Leber setzung 
U)td  Aiisltgxmy  der   Psalmen ;    and   Hengstett- 
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beru'-'g  C^yr/imeiitar  neber  die  Psal/nen.  The 
workji  lit  'riiolnck  ami  Heii;,'sfeiiliei j;  t'oim  to- 
aeiher  the  very  l>esJ  lielps,  leaving  ii.itliiiig  to  l>e 
desired  l)y  tiie  ctitical  and  devout  stmleiit  txf  the 

Tiie  i>ri!n;i]ial  English  uorks  on  the  Book  of 
Psalms  aiv  fliK  trausl.itions  (mo^tlv  with  notes) 
.j(i\l)i(l_re.  1711;  Edwards  17,i.7;  Ft'iiwi<  k,  ]75y; 
(ireen,  176:i:  Street,  17i»0;  Waki',  17!):};  Gedues. 
]8i);;  Hdislev,  I  Si  5;  Frv.  INID;  Fieiich  and 
Skiiiiiey,  \^H)\  Noyes.  Ib^i'  (  ISosioi.  U.S  );  Wal- 
foid,  1S.57:  Bush,  1S38  (Ne>v  Yoik);  ami  the 
Ciimment.iries  ol'  Aii)S.voitli.  1039;  HanmioiitJ, 
l(5o9:  M.iri.k,  17t)fci;  Home,  1771;  and  Dimock, 
179!.— H.  D 

PSALrKiiY.      [Musical  In:sti{umknts  ) 

PT()LKM\1S.     [AccHo.] 

PTOLEMY.  This  comniiiu  name  of  the 
Greek  kiiii,'S  of  Kj;y|)t  does  not  occur  in  the  ca- 
nonical Si-ri|)tnre,  hut  is  frequent  in  the  hooks 
of  Ma(;cahees  and  in  Josej)hus  (see  tlie  article 
Koipt) 

PUBLICAN  (Gr.  TeAajiT?!  ;  among  the  Ro- 
mans pn/f/iciDiusy,  a  ])ersoii  who  farmed  the 
taxes  and  public  revenues.  This  oflice  was 
usnally  held  l>y  Roinan  knights,  an  order  inslitiiled 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Homiilus,  and  composed 
of  men  of  great  consideration  with  the  govern- 
ment, 'the  piin(;t|>,il  men  of  digirity  u>  tlieir 
several  cmnitries,"  \vl)o  occi!|>ied  a  knjd  of  miihUe 
Tank  lietween  the  sei>ators  and  the  peo))Ie  (Joseph. 
An/i/.  xii.  4).  Although  these  oflicers  were, 
according  to  Cicero,  the  oriianient  of  the  city  and 
the  strength  of  tlie  connnonwealtli,  tltey  did  not 
attain  to  great  offices,  nur  esiler  the  senate,  so 
long  ,i»  they  continned  in  the  order  of  knights. 
They  \ve>e  thus  more  capable  of  devoting  their 
atteiitioii  to  tlie  c.dlectioJi  of  the  piildic  revenue. 

Tlic  pnhlicans  weie  distrihnted  into  three 
clas'ies  :  the  fanners  of  the  revenue,  their  'partners, 
and  their  s<^cnrities,  corresponding  to  tlie  Man- 
cipes,  S<M;ii,  and  Priedes.  They  were  all  nixier 
the  QuiA'stortv3  jEr.irii,  who  ]iiesided  over  tlie 
iinances  at  Rome.  Strictly  s]H?akmg,  there  were 
only  two  soits  of  pid)licans.  the  Mancijies  and 
the  Socii.  The  former,  who  were  generally  of 
the  equestrian  order,  and  much  sii|)erior  to  the 
latter  in  rank  and  character,  are  )nei:tioijed  l>y 
Cicero  with  great  honam  a)id  resi>ect  (Orut.  pro 
Plancio,  'Jj  ;  l>nt  the  common  jmldicans,  the  col- 
lectors or  leceivers  of  the  tilhnte,  as  many  of  the 
Socii  were,  are  coveretl  iH>th  liy  heathens  and 
Jews  with  opprohrinn)  and  conteii>j>f. 

The  name  and  profession  of  a  ])uhli<Mn  were, 
indeed,  ex'renvely  odious  among  the  Jews,  who 
snhmi'leil  wiih  much  reluctance  to  the  taxes 
levied  hv  the  Romans.  The  Galileans  or  He- 
rodians,  the  disciples  oi  Jndas  the  Gaidonite, 
were  'he  n>osl  turl>ulent  and  rehelhoiis  (Acts  v. 
37).  They  riiougnt  it  iinlawfid  to  pay  tiliniie, 
and  fonmieil  their  refusal  to  do  so  on  their 
heing  llie  |)eople  of  the  r>;)ril,  iwcause  a  tiue 
Jsraeiite  wa.s  not  j>ermitfe<l  to  ackiiowlclge  any 
other  sovereign  than  (Vod  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2j. 
The  puirlic.uis  were  hated  as  the  instrnments  hy 
whicii  the  sulijection  of  the  Jews  to  the  Roman 
ei>i|ieror  was  jierpetuated  ;  and  toe  jiaying  of 
tritinre  was  legaided  as  a  virtual  acknowledgment 
of  his  sovereignty.  Tliey  were  also  iK>teU  for 
their  imposition,  rapine,  ami  extortion,  to  which 
*iie7  wet',  jK-jliaps,  more  especially  prum].>ted  by 
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having  a  share  in  the  farm  of  the  trilmte,  m 
they  were  thus  lempteii  to  oppress  the  ])e»>f>Ie  With 
illegal  exactions,  that  tliey  might  tlie  more 
S])eediiy  enrich  themselves.  Theocritus  cotisi- 
deied  the  bear  and  the  lioi,  the  moat  cruel 
among  the  bea.sts  of  the  wilderness;  and  among 
the  beasts  of  the  city  the  publican  and  the  jiara 
site.  Tliose  Jews  who  acce|iJed  tlie  ofiice  of  j)ul>- 
lican  were  execr.ited  by  their  own  nation  equally 
with  heathens:  '  liet  iiim  l(t!  vjnto  thee  a*  an 
heatlien  tnan  and  a  jnibllcan '  (Matt,  xviii.  17). 
It  is  s.iid  they  weie  not  alloweil  to  enter  the 
temple  or  synagogues,  to  engage  in  the  ))nblic 
)irayers,  till  ofiices  of  jiidicatuie  or  even  give  tes- 
timony in  courts  of  jnslice.  Accordi»»g  to  th* 
IJablfins,  it  was  a  maxi?n  (hat  a  leliglons  man 
who  became  a  ])id>lican  was  to  be  diiven  out  oi 
t\\t  religions  stx;iety  (Grotins  ad  iltUi.  xviii.  ; 
Lighlfoot,  Hot.  lleb.  (id  J/ciU.  xviii.).  They 
would  not  receive  their  jjiesenls  at  the  temple  any 
jnore  than  the  price  of  pi  ust  it  niton,  ol'  l>lood,  or  of 
anvlhing  wTcked  a7id  ofiViislve. 

Tiiese  were  nsany  pnbhcans  in  Jtida>a  in  the 
time  of  our  Savit)ur,  of  wluni  Z.ictliaens  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  jirincipal,  as  he  is  called  '  chiel 
among  the  pnblicavis  (Luke  xix.  2),  a  )>hrase  sup- 
p)sed  to  be  equivalent  to  onr  Coiiiniissloner  of  the 
Customs.  Mailhew  nppcars  to  have  been  an  in- 
ferior jiidilican,  a!>d  is  described  as  '  sifting  at 
the  receipt  of  custom  '  (Luke  v.  27).  Jesus  was 
reproachetl  by  the  Jews  as  the  fiiend  of  publicans 
and  sinners,  and  for  eating  witli  fiieni  (Luke  vii. 
5i);  but  siicli  was  bis  opinion  of  the  n5il>elieving 
atid  se]f-righ!eo!is  cliiel'-ptiests  az»d  elders  who 
brought  these  accusations,  that  he  replied  unto 
them,  '  The  publicans  and  the  hatlots  go  Into  the 
kingdom  of  God  In-lose  yun "  (Matt.  xxt.  31). 
Thejxjiah'e  of  the  Pharis-'e  ajiil  the  publican  who 
went  iijj  in  ?o  the  temple  to  prav  ;  J^>ike  xviii.  10^ 
is  a  beautiful  ilhistration  of  the  di.-rfinctiuijbetweew 
hypocrisy  ai»l  tiue  piety.  \\  hen  Jessjs  visited 
the  house  oi  Zacciiiens,  who  appeals  to  have  been 
etviinently  honest  ami  upright,  6«  was  as-nreil  l)y 
him  that  he  was  ready  to  give  one  half  of  his 
goods  to  the  ])oor ;  ai>d  if  he  h.id  taken  anylliing 
from  any  ma)i  by  false  accusation,  to  '  lestore 
him  fourfold'  (Lnke  xix.  8  .  This  was  ij)  refer- 
ence to  the  Roman  law,  which  required  Jhat  when 
any  farmei  wiU-<  tojivicted  of  extortion,  he  shoulil 
leturn  four  times  the  value  of  what  he  Iwul  frau- 
dulently obtained.  Theie  is  no  reason  to  sjijipose 
that  either  Z.icchw\is  or  Matthew  had  lieen  guilty 
of  unjust  practices,  or  that  lljere  was  any  exception 
to  their  characters  beyond  that  ol  l>eing  engaged 
in  an  odious  enipkivmcnl.  S.mie  olher  exam- 
ples of  this  occur,  bnetoniiis  (  I't^s/).)  mentions 
the  case  of  Sabiinis,  a  colle<tor  of  the  fortieth 
penny  .n  A->!a,  who  Uad  several  statues  erected  to 
him  liy  the  cities  of  the  [iiovince,  with  this  in- 
sciiptioii,  '  To  tiie  honest  tax  fanner.' 

ll  has  lieen  imagined  by  some  commentators 
that,  by  the  Je.visli  laws,  it  was  forbidden  to  ])ay 
triiiute  to  foreigjrers,  or  to  be  emplnyetl  as  pub- 
licans under  them  i  Deut.  x\  ii.  15).  but  publicans 
that  were  Jews  are  so  often  mentioneil  in  the  New 
Test.iment,  th.it  Dr.  Lardner  inclints  lo  tiiink  the 
Roman  Iriliutewas  collected  chielly  by  Je.vs.  He 
conceives  that  in  most  pioviiiccs  the  natives  u>  e 
employeil  in  the  towns  as  nnder-collecii.ifs.  ulixi 
that  the  receiveisgeneral,  or  sujiirior  ofliceiJ^ 
only   were    Ruiaans.      As   ihe   otUcc    was   so    ex- 
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Inmely  odious,  the  Homans  nii<;ii(  '.leem  if  prudent 
to  empliiy  PHiie  iiativfs  in  coilfctiiii;  the  taxes; 
and  there  is  ''tie  doiiht  tJial  in  every  district  they 
would  lind  .leivs  wdliii;^  to  jjiolit  iiy  llie  suhjec- 
tioii  of  their  couii'iy,  and  to  iic(e[)t  appointments 
from  tlieii-  conqiiemts. — G.  M.  li. 

PlIHr.ILIS  (ni^rrAios),  iiovernor  of  Melita  at 
Ihe  time  of  Pauls  shipwreck  on  that  island  (Acts 
wxviii.7,  8).  Paul  having'  healed  his  father,  ])ro- 
bahly  eiijnyed  his  hosjiitality  during  liie  tliiee 
months  of  his  stay  in  the  island.  An  inscription 
found  in  Malta  di-siijnates  the  governor  of  the 
island  hy  lljesanie  title  (wpciiTos.  '  liist"  or  '  chief), 
whicli  Luke  i,'ives  to  Publius   [Mki.iTa]. 

PUUKNS  (IIouStjj),  one  of  the  persons  whose 
jalutations  Paul,  wrilin.a;  from  Rome,  sends  to 
Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Notliing  is  really 
known  of  him  ;  hut  the  marlyi'oloi^ies  make  him 
!o  have  hten  a  person  of  figure  at  Rome,  of  the 
senatorial  order,  and  father  of  two  ])ioir-i  virgins, 
Praxis  and  Pudentia.  Yet,  hy  a  strange  incon- 
gruity, he  is  also  deem'.d  to  have  been  one  of  the 
seventy  <lisci])les.  A  female  disciple,  of  the  name 
of  Claudia  {K\avtia),  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
verse;  and  , is  a  poet  of  the  time.  Martial,  speaks 
of  the  marriage  of  a  Pudens  ai:d  Claudia,  the 
same  persz-ns  aie  supposeil  to  he  intended.  But 
<his  sort  of  identilication  requires  little  notice  ; 
ftiiil  if  Pudens  and  Claudia  were  hushand  and 
wife,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  a|x>stle  would  have 
interposed  another  name  between  theiis. 

Pri>,  king  of  Assviia  [AssviiiAJ. 

PULSli.     fPoi.] 

PUNISHMHNTS.  This  subject  is  jiroperly 
fetricfed  to  the  penalty  imposed  on  the  coinn)is- 
(i.in  of  some  crime  or  oll'ence  against  law.  It 
is  thus  distingyished  from  private  retaliation  or 
revenge,  cruelty,  torture,  popidar  violence,  cer- 
tain customs  of  vvai-,  &c.  Human  ijiuiishinenls 
are  such  as  are  inllicted  innnedialely  on  the 
l)erson  of  the  oH'ender,  or  indirectly  upon  his 
(ioods,  &c.  For  the  Itadiiig  ]niints  in  the  liteia- 
lure  of  the  question  concerning  future  and  divine 
l)uiiishment  see  Sot;i,.  Capital  jmiiishineid  is 
nsnally  sup])oce(l  to  have  lieen  in!>tituted  at  the 
deluge  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6):  •  At  tlie  hand  of  every 
hian  s  brother  will  1  lequire  the  life  id'  man: 
whoso  sheddeth  man  s  liloud,  l)y  man  shall  his 
blood  be  shed  ;  for  in  the  image  of  G<]d  made  he 
man.'  Arnheim,  however,  contends  that  the, 
vsoids  VnX  w*"'X,  nuist  be  rendeied  Lis  kinsman, 
or  near  lol.itive  (compare  xiii.  8,  DTIN  D^C^J^5, 
ir  mmgin),  and  thus  explains  Ihe  jirecepi  :  if 
ClXn,  one  stranger  slay  another,  the  kinsmen  (d' 
llie  murdered  man  aiethe  avengers  of  blood;  l)ut 
it  he  be  slain  liy  VP.N  C^^?.  one  of  his  oun  kin- 
'.licd,  (he  oilier  kinsmen  n.ust  not  s])are  the  nnir- 
deier,  for  if  they  do,  then  div  ne  iinnidence  will 
tKjnire  the  blood  —  thai  is,  will  avenge  it.  Cer- 
'.ai(dy  capital  ])unishment  for  murder  was  niit 
iidlicled  on  (^ain,  who  was  ))nrposely  preserved 
from  death  l)y  divine  intei jjosilion  (iv.  14,  15  , 
and  was  simiily  ih)omeil  to  banishment  from 
tlie  scene  of  his  crime  to  a  distant  country,  to  a 
total  disappoinln.ent  in  agiicullural  labour,  and  to 
tJie  life  of  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond,  f,ir  from  the 
manifested  |iresence  of  the  Lord  (1 1, 14):  although 
tiie  same  reason  existed  in  equal  force  in  his  case, 
namely,  tiie  creation  of  n  u\  in  the  image  (d'  (iod. 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  whole  of  the 
{  blessing'  jwonounceil  upon  tiie  NoachUla,  includ- 


ing this  precept,  as  intended  to  encourage  them  t« 
re-j)eople  the  earth,  l)y  jmimises,  &<-.,  corre»iii>nd 
ing  to  the  ndsgiviugs  which  were  naturally 
created  by  the  calastio])lie  they  had  just  escaped; 
such  as  a  coiitiniiatioii  id' the  dieal  of  man  in  the 
ild'erior  creatines,  a  reinslaleiuent  of  man  in  do- 
miinon  over  them  (comp.  i.  28).  an  assurance  of 
(iod's  high  regar<i  for  human  life,  n.,t\villistand- 
ing  his  late  destiuction  of  all  but  iheniMhe*. 
and  the  institution  of  tlie  most  iialnial  and 
eflicient  mode  of  ])r(ser>ing  it.  by  assigning  the 
))unishment  of  homicide  to  the  niaie-l  of  k  n,  no 
doubt,  however,  iindir  the  SU|  erinlindeiiee  of  the 
heail  of  every  family,  who  appears  to  June  been 
the  legislator  till  the  leconstitntion  ol  things,  spi- 
ritual and  civil,  at  Sinai,  win  n  this  among  other 
ancient  laws  was  retaineil,  (.eihaps  unavoidably, 
hut  at  Ihe  same  time  legnUited  (Num  xxxv, 
9  34).  This  intei)iielalion  would  account  for 
the  custom  of  blood-revenge  among  all  the  an- 
cient and  Asiatic  cations.  Ceilainly  those  wlio 
generalize  this  precept  into  an  authority  for  ca- 
))ital  |iiinishment  by  comfs  of  law  in  CJiiistiun 
nations,  ought,  liy  parity  of  re.ison.  to  ngaid  the 
prohibition  of  lihwid  ((Jen.  ix.  1)  of  equal  oliliga- 
tion.  The  jinnishmenl  of  ileaih  ajipears  among  the 
legal  piiwers  of  Judah.  as  the  head  of  his  ('amily, 
and  he  ordi  red  his  daughter-in-law,  Tamar,  ro  be 
burnt  (xxxviii.  24).  ll  is  denounced  liy  tiie  king 
of  the  Philistines,  Abimclech,  against  those  of  his 
people  who  should  injure  or  insult  Isaac  or  his 
wile  (xxvi.  11,  29).  hiuilai  power  seems  to  have 
been  jxissessed  by  the  leigning;  Phaiaoh  in  the 
time  of  Josejih  (xli.  J3). 

In  ])roceeding  to  consider  the  ))uni»hments 
enacted  liy  Moses,  reference  will  be  made  to  the 
Scriptures  only,  because,  iis  Michaelis  idiserves, 
the  exjil.uiation  of  the  laws  id'  Moses  ts  not  to 
be  sought  in  the  Jewish  commentalois  Nor 
will  it  be  necessary  to  s])ecll'y  tlie  I'unisliments 
ordered  by  Inm  for  dilieient  olTences,  which 
will  be  i'ound  under  their  respective  names 
[Auui.TEUY,  Idoi.atky,  &c.].  Tiie  extensive 
)irescription  of  capital  punishment  by  the  Mosaic 
law,  which  we  cannot  consider  as  a  dead  letter, 
may  be  accounted  \ux  by  Ihe  jiecnliar  circum- 
stances of  the  jieople.  They  weie  a  nation  of 
newly-euiiincipated  slaves,  and  weie  by  nature 
jierhaps  tnoie  than  commonly  intractable;  and  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  laws  enjo  iied  on  them, 
which  Mr.  Hume  well  remaiks  are  a  sale  index 
to  the  manners  and  disposition  of  aiiv  peojjle,  we 
jiiust  infer  that  they  had  imbibed  all  the  dege- 
neiating  inlluences  of  slavery  among  heathens. 
1  heir  wanderings  and  isolation  did  not  admit  of 
penal  selllemenis  or  lemedial  pnnishmenls.  They 
were  placeil  under  immediate  divine  govennnent 
and  surveillance.  Hence,  wilful  olVences  evinced 
an  incorrigiiileness,  which  rendered  death  the  only 
means  of  lidding  the  community  of  such  trans- 
giessors;  and  which  was  ultimately  resojted  to 
in  regard  to  all  individuals  above  a  ceitain 
age,  in  order  that  a  belli  r  class  might  enter  j 
Canaa!)  (Num.  xiv.  29,  32,  3)).  If  capital 
]inni$hment  in  Chiislian  nations  be  defended  i 
i'rom  the  Mosaic  law,  it  ought  in  fanness  to  be 
extended  to  all  tiie  cases  sanctioned  by  thai 
law,  and  among  the  rest,  as  Paley  argues,  to  tha 
doing  of  any  work  on  the  Sabballi  day  {Mcr 
Phil.,  b.  V.  ch.  7).  We  have  tlie  higl*-*!  au 
thority  fur  saying,  that  the  Mosaic  law  uf  iivurca 
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cas  a  condescpiision  to  ciiciimstances  (Matt, 
scix.  8)— a  coiiilescemiuii  vvliicli  may  have  ex- 
teiii'.eil  s.mewliat  I'utlier. 

Tl  e  mode  of  capital  punishment,  whicli   con- 
Ktitutes  a  material  element  in  tiie  cijaracter  of  any 
law,   was    prolialily    as    Immaiie   as    fiie    circum- 
stance-  of   MiHe<  adinitteil.      It  was  i«-ol).ilily  le- 
gtiictelto  lapiiLitiidi   or  stoning,  wliicli,  hy  skil- 
ful   mana,;^emeut.    minht    piiitliice    instantaneous 
deatli.      It  was  an  Egyptian   custom   (Exutl.  viii. 
2G).    Tlie  pulilic  cllusuMi  of  blcioil  liy  ilecapitation 
cannot  lie   iiioveil  to  iiave  lieen    a  M.isaic  piinisli- 
tiifiit,  nur  even  an  Egypti.m  ;   I'nr.  in  tlie  instance 
of  Phatai.irs  cliief  l.aUer  (Gen.  xl.  19),  '  Hhaiaoli 
sliall  lilt  up   tliine  iiead    fr.mi   (ilV  ill  e,"   (lie   mar- 
gin*!  renilerin^-  seems   preCeralile,    'shill    lecknn 
tliee  aii'l  take  (liine  ollice  IVom  thee.'      He  is  snd 
to  have  licen   '  lian^'inr  (xli.   i3);  wliich  may  Jjo-- 
silily  mean   posfhunions  exposine,   thi)Uj,'li   no   in- 
dependent   eviilence  appe.ns    of    this    custom    in 
inrient  E^ypt  (\Vi  kin-;on's  Manners  and  C\is- 
toms.  vol.  ii.  p.  4')).      The   apjjearance   of  deca- 
pitation, 'slayni-f  liy  the  sword,"  in  later  times  (^2 
SaiTi.  iv.  8.  20,  21,  22;    2   Kin-s  x.  6-H)  has  no 
mnie  relation  t>  the  Mosaic  hnv  than  the   decapi- 
tation   of   .Iiilni  the  Baptist    l/y  Hei-od  (JLUt.  xiv. 
8-12);  or  tlian  the  liewing  to  p-eces  of  Agag  hel'.ire 
tlie  Lord  liy  Samuel,  as  a  punisimient  i/i  kind  (1 
Siin.  XV.  3  !)  ;   or  than   the    ollice  ol'  the  Chereth- 
ite-,  TnS  (2  Sam.  viii.  IS;  xv.  18;  xx.  7,  23),  or 
head-men,  ai  Ge<enins  understands  liy  the  word, 
from    rn3.  '  to  chop  oti"  or  '  hew  dov^fn  "  (execu- 
tiiiiM's  hehmg'n^  to  the  liiidy-guard  of  tlie  king)  ; 
whereas  execution  was  ordeie  I  hy  Moses,  probalily 
ad.ipting  an  ancient  custom,  to  be  be.gun  first  by 
the  witnesses,  a  regulatjon  wliich  constituted  a  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  their  m  >ral  feelings,  and  after- 
wards to  be  completed   by  the  people  (Dent.  xiii. 
10  ;  xvii.  7 ;  Josh.  vii.  25  ;  John  viii.  7).   It  w.is  a 
later  innovation  tlial  imniedia'e  execution  shouhl 
be  done  by  some  personal  attendant,  by  who.ii  the 
oJiice   wa-s   proliibly  consideied   as  an   honour   (2 
Sam.  i.   15;   iv.   12).      .St  .ning  therefore  was,  pro- 
bdily,  the   only    ca[)ital    punishment  ordered   by 
M,)^es.      If  is  ol)servable  that  neither  this  nor  any 
oth -r  ]»iniisiiment   was,  according  to   his  law,  at- 
tended witn  insult  or  torture  (i-oinp.  2  Mace.  \ii  ). 
Nor  did  his  laws  admit  of  those  horrible  mutila- 
tions practised   by  other  nations.   For  iintance,  he 
presrribed  stoning  fir  adulterers   (comp.  Lev.  xx. 
II)  ;   E^ek.  x\iii.  25  ;  xvi.  38,  40  ;  John  viii.  5)  ; 
bnt  llie  ChaUlffians  cut  otJ'the  noses  ofsucli  oll'eiid- 
ers  (l*"/.ek.  xxiii.2J).    According  to  Diodoius,  the 
Egyptian    monarch,    Acfisanes,  punished    robbers 
in  like  niannei,  anil  banished  them  to  the  conlines 
of  tiie  deseit,  where  a  town  was  built  c.dled  Rlii- 
n.colura.  from  the  peculi.ir  natiiie  of  tlieir  jtiini.di- 
nient,  and    wiieie   they  were  compelled  to  live  by 
their  industry  in  a  barren  and  inhospitable  region 
(i.  ()  t).      Mutilation  of  such  a  nature  am  Hints  to  a 
pei'petnal  c.aidemn.ition  to  inlamy  and  crime.     It 
-■    will  sboitly  lie  seen  that  the /ex  to//o«/s, 'an  eye  for 
an  eye,'&c..  was  adopted  by  Moses  as  toe /jn;u//;/e, 
bui  nui  the  mode  uf  puiiishmeiit.      He  seems  also 
to  \i,ne  undeistood  the  tiiie   end  of  puni^hmtnt, 
which    is   not    to  graiilylhe  antip  itliy  of  society 
again  t  crime,  nor  moral  veiigeanie.  which  belongs 
to  God  alone,  Imt  prevention.   '  All  the  people  shall 
bear  and  fear,  and  ilo  no  more  so  presumptuously' 
t  J)eut.  xvii.  13  ;  xxix.  20).     His  jaws  are  ecpially 
•ree  friyUi  the  cliai'acterislic  of  sivage  legi.slation, 
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tliat  of  Involving  the  family  of  the  ofTender  in  lilt 
jmnishment.      He  diil  not  allow  parents  to  lie  ])ut 
to  death  for  their  children,   nor  children   for  their 
parents  (Deuf.  xxiv.  IG),  as   did  the   Chaldaaiil 
(Dan.  vi.  24),   and  the  kings  uf  Isiae!   (comp.  I 
Kings    xxi. ;  2    Kings  ix.   26).      A'.ulons  ])niiish- 
nients  were  iiitrodncetl  among  the  Jews,  or  became 
known   to  them    by   their    intercourse    with    other 
nations, — viz.,  precipitation,  or  ihrovviiig,  or  caus- 
ing to  leap,  trom  the  top  of  a  rock  :   to  which  ten 
thousand   Idnmvpans   weie    condemned   by  Ama- 
ziah,    king   of  .fiuhili    (2   Chron.    xxv.   12).      The 
inhabitants  of  Niizareth    inteialed  a   similar    fat« 
for  our  Loid  (Luke   iv.   2!i).     Tiiis   jiiinishmeut 
resembles  that  of  the  Tarpeian   roek   among  tlie 
Romans.     Dic/iotomt;,  or  cutting  asunder,  appears 
to  have  been   a  Babylonian    custom    (Dan.  ii.   .5; 
iii.    29;   Luke    xii.    40;    Matt.   xxiv.   51);   but 
the  jiass.iges    in   tii6  Gosjiels  a<lmit  of  the    mildei 
interpretation  of  scourging  with  severity,  discard- 
ing  fiom   oflice,  &c.      Beatincj  to   death,   TU/un-a- 
vi(T/x6s,  wa^  a  Greek  punishment  for  slaves,      it  w;is 
iiillicted    on   a  wooden  frame,  which  proUably  de- 
lived   its  rrame  iVom    resembling  adiumor  tim- 
brel  in  form,   on  which    the   criminal   was  bound 
and  beaten  to  death  (2  Mace.  vi.  19.  2S ;  comp. 
v.  30).      In  Josephns    (rfe   Mace.')    the  same  in- 
strument is  called  TpQx6s,  or  'wheel  '  (^  ^  5,  9). 
Hence    to   beat  upon   the  tympanum,  to  chum  to 
death,  is  similar  to  '  lireakingon  tlie  wheel    (Heb. 
xi..35).      David  iiiHicted  this  among  othei  ciuel- 
ties    upon    the    inhabitants    of     Kabh  iih-ammou 
(1    Cliron.    XX.    3).      Fighting  wirh   wild  beasts 
was    a   Roman    punishnient,   to   which    ciiminals 
and  cap'tives  in  war  were  sometimes   cmulemiied 
(Adam,   Roman  Antiq.,  p.  344;  2  Tim.  iv.  17; 
com  p.  1  Cor.  XV.  32).      Droivning*\v'\x\\   a  heavy 
weiglit   arouiui    the   neck,    was    a  Syrian,    (iieek, 
and    Roman    )iunishmeiit.      This,  therefore,  being 
the    custom    ot    the    enemies    of   the    Jews,    was 
introduced    liy    our    Lord    to    heighten     his    ad- 
inonitioiis    (Matt,    xviii.    6).     Josephns     records 
that    the   fJalileans,    revolting    fiom    their    com- 
manders, drowned  the  jiartizans  o(  Herod  (^Antiq. 
xiv.  15.  2U).   The  Persians  had  a  singular  jiuiush- 
nient    for   great    criminals.       A    high    tower    was 
lilled    a   great  way  up  with    ashe.s,  the  ciiminal 
was   thrown   into    it,  and  the  ashes   liy  means  of 
a    wheel  were   continually  stirred   up  and  raised 
alioul   him  till   he  was  sullbcated   (2  Aiacc.  xiii. 
4-6.      The  lion's  den  was   a   Jialiy  Ionian  pmiish- 
ment  (Dan.    vi.),   and    is   still    customary  in   Eej 
and    Moiocco   (see   accounts   of  by    Hoest.  c.  ii. 
p.   77).     Bruising  and  jwiuiding  to  death   in  a 
tnorlar  is  alluded    to    in  Prov.  xxvii.   22.      For 
crncilixion,  see  the  Article. 

J'osthumons  insults  ollered  to  the  dead  bodies 
of  criminals,  though  common  in  other  nations, 
were  very  sparingly  allowed  iiy  Moses.  He 
permitted  only  hanging  on  a  tree  or  gibbet; 
but  the  exposine  was  limited  to  a  day,  ami  burial 
of  the  body  at  night  was  commanded  (Deut. 
xxi.  22)  Such  persons  were  e>teemed  '  cursed 
of  (ioil'  (comp.  Josh.  viii.  29;  x.  20  ;  2  Sam. 
iv.  12) — a  law  which  the  later  Jews  extended 
to  crucilixion  (Joim  xix.  M,  &c. ;  Gal  iii. 
13).  Hanging  alive  may  have  been  a  Canaan- 
itisli  punisliment,  since  it  was  jiiaclised  by  the 
Gibeonites  on  tiie  .sons  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9), 
Aiiotlier  iiosthumous  insult  in  later  time*  con- 
sisted   in"  heaping  stones   on    the  body  or  gravi 
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»f  tV  execntpil  criminal  (Jdsli.  vii.  25,  26).  To 
'  Piake  heii|is"  of  Imuses  or  cities  is  a  iiliriise  ile- 
ooliiig  coriiplf-te  and  if^noniinioiis  destiucliou 
(Isa.  xvv.  2;  Jer.  ix.  II).  Burning  the  dead 
body  sewiis  fo  have  heen  a  very  ancient  poslliii- 
nuxis  insnlt :  it  was  denonnceil  liyjnd.ili  a<5:iinst 
his  dangliter  in  la-.v,  T.iiiiar,  wlien  infuiined  that 
slie  was  uitli  ciiild  ((Jen.  xxxviii.  24).  Selden 
tliiiiks  'lat  tliis  means  merely  lirandin^  on  tlie  Ibre- 
liea  i  (Dt."  Jure  X.  et  G.,  vii.  5).  Moses  retained 
tiiis ancient  ij^noniiny  (or  \\\o  idlences  oidy,  wliicli 
from  tlie  nature  ol  fliin.ts  must  liiive  lieen  com- 
paratively lare,  \\/..,  I'or  biynmy  witli  a  mollier 
and  iier  d.mjliter  (Lev.  xx.  1),  and  tor  tlio  case 
of  a  I  riesl's  daujfliter  wlio  committed  wlioiedom 
(xxi.  9).  Tlion^di  'liiniiin;^"  oidy  lie  specified 
in  tiiese  cases,  it  may  Le  safely  inl'ened  that  the 
previous  death  of  tiie  criminals,  ]rrol>.ilily  liy 
lapiilalion,  *s  to  he  understood  (com|i.  Josh.  vii. 
2)).  Amonjf  llie  lieatiiens  this  meicifid  ]irelimi- 
iiary  was  not  alw.ivs  (/l)>er\ed,  as  for  instance  in 
the  case  of  Shadrach,  Wesh.icii,  and  Aliflne^^'O 
(Dan.  iii.). 

Amon..;  (he  miiwr  corporal  p/inis/imen/s  or- 
dered hv  JMoses.  was  scour;^in;; ;  or  the  inllic- 
(ion  of  Mows  on  liie  hack  of  an  olVender  with 
a,  rod.  Il  was  linnled  hy  liim  to  foity  strijies, 
a  nnmiier  wliicii  the  Jews  in  later  limes  weie 
so  careful  not  to  exceed,  tliat  lliey  inflicted 
lint  (hirty-iiine  (2  ('or.  xi.  21).  It  was  to  he 
inflicted  oii  the  oll'enuer  IsinL;  on  the  trronnd.  in 
the  jiresence  of  a  jud.,'e  (Lev.  xix.  20  ;  Deut. 
xxii.  1ft;  XXV.  2,  ',')).  We  !iave  ahnndant  evi- 
ilence  that  it.  was  an  ancient  Kiryptian  punish- 
ment. Nor  was  it  nnnsual  for  Kijyptian  super- 
intendents to  Simulate  lalionrers  to  tiieir  work 
l)y  tlie  persuasive  powers  of  tlie  stick.  \\ Omen 
recciv  ed  the  stripts  (.n  the  hack,  while  siltiiiLj  I'loin 
tiie  hand  of  a  man  :  and  hovs  also,  sometimes 
with  their  hands  tied  lit^iinil  ihem.  Tiie  modern 
inhahitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  retain  the 
(iredilecfion  of  llieir  foiefatliers  for  this  ))uuisli- 
nuiit.  The  Moslem  sav  '  Ne/.el  min  esemma 
e'nthoof  har.ika  min  .Allah:'  '  The  stick  came 
down  from  heaven  a  ()lessin<;  from  God.'  Cor- 
J/Oral  j)Mnishment  of  this  kind  was  allowed  hy 
Moses.  Iiy  masters  to  servants  or  s'aves  of  hotli 
«exes  (Exod  xxi  20).  Scourging  was  comnion  in 
after  times  among  the  Jews,  who  associated  with 
it  no  disLTUice  or  inconvenience  heyond  the  ])tiv- 
sical  pain  it  occasioned,  and  fiom  whii  h  no 
station  was  exempt  (Prov.  xv  ii.  26  ;  Conip.  X.  13  ; 
Jer.  xxwii.  15  20').  Hence  it  hecanie  ihe  sym- 
I)  il  f.a-  Correction  in  geneial  (Ps.  Ixxxix.' 32). 
Sol.imou  is  a  zealous  advocate  fir  ils  use  in  edu- 
cation (Prov.  xiii.  21;  xxiii.  \'i,  14;  comp. 
ICccles.  XXX.  1).  Ill  his  opinion  '  I  he  hlueness  of 
a  wound  cleanseth  away  evil,  and  stiijies  the 
inwaid  paits  of  the  helly'  (Piov.  xx.  30).  Jt  was 
iiillicled  lor  ecclesiaslicul  oflences  in  the  syna- 
Bogne(Matt.  x.  17  ;  Acts  xxvi.  1 1 ).  The  Mosaic 
law,  however,  res|«cling  it,  alVonls  a  plciuing 
contrist  *::  t'.;e  exlreirie  and  iiidiiiiiied  scouiging 
known  an.c.-.g  the  Ro'nans,  lait  which,  according 
to  the  P.irciai!  law,  could  not  he  inllicted  upon  a 
Rnman  citizen  ('"icert),  I'ro  liub'irin,  3;  ad 
Fninil.  x.  32  ;  in  Verrem,  v.  .53;  com]).  .Acts  x\i. 
22-37;  xxii.  2.5).  Reference  to  the  scourge  with 
scorpions,  i.  e.  a  whip  or  scourge  armed  wiMi  knots 
or  tiiorns,  occms  in  !  Kings  xii.  11.  .So  in  La- 
tin   scorni  I  means  *  virga  iiud.jsa  vel  aculeata.' 
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■  Betalintion,  tlie  lex  talionis  of  the  T,i;ina,  and 
the  avTiTTeTvovffbi  of  the  Gieek.s,  is  donbtless  tho 
most  natural  of  all  kin  Is  of  ]>ur)ishment.  and 
woidd  he  the  most  just  of  all,  if  it  could  be  in- 
stantaneously an.J  universally  inilicted.  Hut 
when  delavedJt  is  a|)t  to  degenerate  into  levenge. 

Hence  the  ilesiraMeness    that    if   si Id    he  regu- 

Jaled  and  modilied  hy  law.  The  one-eyed 
man.  mentioned  hy  DiodornsSicnlus  (xii.),  com- 
plained that  if  he  lost  his  remaining  i  ye,  lie 
woidd  then  sulfer  more  than  his  viciim,  who 
would  st'll  have  one  left.  Phavorinns  argues 
against  this  l.iw,  which  was  one  of  t!:e  twelve 
tahles,  as  not  admitting  literal  exe<  iifion,  hecause 
the  same  men)l)er  was  more  \'alnaf)lefo  one  man 
than  another;  for  instance,  the  right  hand  of  a 
scrihe  or  jniinter  could  not  he  so  well  s]>aicd  as 
tliat  of  a  Singer.  Hence  that  law,  in  later  times, 
was  administered  with  the  inodilication,  'Ni  (  uin 
eo  jjacet,'  excejit  the  aggressor  came  to  an  agiee- 
meut  with  the  mutilated  jieison,  dt;  tahniie  redi- 
inenda.  redeem  llie  punishment  hy  making  com- 
pensation. Moses  accordingly  ado])ted  the  jjiin- 
cip'e,  but  loilged  the  a)iplicafion  of  it  in  the 
judge.  'If  a  man  hlemish  his  neighbour,  as  he 
hath  done,  so  shall  it  he  done  to  him.  Life 
for  life,  eye  for  eye,  tooth  for  tooth,  \vonnd  for 
wound,  stripe  for  strijie,  breach  forfiieacir  (Exod. 
xxi.  23-'?r) ;  ^.ev.  xxiv.  19-22).  His  system  of 
comi/cnsalions,  &c.,occins  in  Exod.  xxi.  He,  how- 
ever,  makes  wilful  nmriier,  even  of  a  slave,  always 
ca])ital.  as  did  the  Kgy])tians.  Roman  ma.sters 
had  an  absolute  ligiit  over  the  life  of  their  slave! 
(Juvenal,  vi.  210).  The  Eiryjitiaus  doomed  the 
false  accuser  to  the  same  ]iuui>hm(  iit  which  he  en- 
deavoiiied  to  biing  on  his  victim,  as  did  Moses 
(Deut.  xix.  19)  Imjnisonment,  not  as  a  jinnish 
mtnt,  but  custody,  till  the  royal  jileasure  was 
known,  apjiears  among  the  Egy|  tiaii-.  (  (ien.  xxxix. 
20,  21  ).  Mo-es  adojjfed  it  foi  like  pnijxises  (I.*y. 
xxvi.  12).  In  later  times,  it  appears  as  a  punish- 
nient  inilicted  by  the  kings  of  .ludali  ami  Israel 
(2  Chion.  XV  i.  10  ;  1  Kings  xxii.  27  ;  Jer.  xxxvii. 
21);  and  during  the  Christian  eia,  as  in  tlie  in- 
stance of  John  "(Matt.  iv.  12).  and  P.  ter  (Acts 
xii.  4)  iMurdereis  and  d  ?l>ti  ys  were  also  com- 
mitted to  ])iison;  and  the  latler  'toimented'  till 
they  paid  (Matt,  xviii.  30;  Luke  xxiii.  l!().  A 
common  prison  is  mentioned  (.Acts  v.  Ife);  and  also 
an  inner  prison  or  dungeon,  which  was  sometimes  a 
pit  (.ler.  xxxviii  6),  in  which  were  '.stocks  (Jer. 
XX.  2;  xxix.  26;  Acts  xvi.  21).  Pri.soners  are 
allude!  to  (Job  iii.  18).  an.l  stocks  (xiii.  27). 
Banishment  was  imjiracticable  among  the  .lews. 
It  was  ioHicteil  by  the  Romans  on  J.lin  (Rev.  i. 
9).  Cutting  or  pltirkhu;  off  /lie  la.r  is  alluded 
to  (Isa.  1.  6:  Neheiu,  xiii.  25).  Excision,  or 
'  cutting  oil'  from  his  [leoj/le,"  is  denounced  against 
the  uncirciimcised  as  eaily  as  the  coven. mt  with 
Abraham  (Gen.  xvii.  i\).  This  puni.shment  is 
expressed  in  the  Mosaic  law  by  the  faniulae — 
'that  goul  .shall  be  destroyed  from  its  pe-'ple' 
(Lev.  x>ii.  20,  21);  'fio,n  Israel'  (Kxod.  xii. 
15);  'from  the  midst  of  the  congregation  (Num. 
xix.  20);  'it  shall  be  destroyed'  (Lev.  xvii.  14; 
XX.  17);  which  teinis  sometimes  denote  c.i|iital 
punishment  (Exod.  xxxi.  11;  comp.  xxxv.*2; 
Num.  XV.  32,  &c.)  [Anathema]. 

Ecclemisticnl  vwiishmciUs  aie  j)rescribetl,  as 
might  lie  expected,  under  a  tiieociacv.  but  tliese 
were  modeiate.    Involunturv  transgressions  of  the 
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Levi<icai  law.  wlietiiei  of  otriissi.in  tii  conim'ssiwii, 
were  atmieii  loi  liy  u  siii-olleririg  (Lfv.  iv.  2, 
&c. ;  V.  i,  i-T).  Tills  heiul  emiiiaceil  it  lasli  iir 
ne^lc'<'te.l  oatli,  kee|iiiig  liack  eviile:ice  in  coiul 
(L«v.  iv.  2,  &c. ;  V.  1:  IV  7),  lireach  of  trust, 
oXicei'liiieiit  <)f  )iro|ierty  w.ien  fdc-ul  or  tlit'l't, 
even  wlien  (lie  dllieiiiiei'  had  ii.liea(l\'*cleaie(l  Kliii- 
self  liy  oatii,  Imt  was  now  moved  liy  ccjnscleijce 
to  makH  ifsliliitioM.  By  tiiese  nieail<;,  and  liy  (lie 
})avmetit  (if  twenty  ];er  c  nt.  Iievdiid  t  e  aiiiiinnt 
of  iiis  tres])ass,  tiie  (ill'ender  iiiiglit  cancel  tlie  crime 
as  far  as  tlie  clnircii  was  concerned  (Lev.  vi.  1-7; 
Nnnj.  v.  6  10)  A<iultery  iviiii  a  slave  uas  com- 
niiifed  iVoin  -leatii  (o  s1ri[ies  and  a  trespass  ort'eri'ij; 
(Lev.  xix.  'M-2'Z).  All  iliese  ca^es  invoUtd  ^luljlic 
confession,  and  the  expenses  of  (lie  otTerin;,^. 

Future  puuislimtiit — Tluiugli  (lie  d  ictrine  of 
a  future  state  was  known  to  the  ancient  Ilelirews, 
yet  tem])()ral  punishnieiit  and  reward  were  the 
immediate  motives  held  oii(  to  ohedience.  Hence 
the  lefeiences  in  ihe  Old  Testament  to  piniisli- 
inent  in  a  futuie  state  are  obscure  and  scanty. 
See  Haui;s;  Hkavrn;  Hbi.i.. — J.  F.  D. 

PUJSJON,  one  of  llie  stations  of  the  Israelites 
in  (he  deseit  (  W andhiiing]. 

PURIFICATION'S   [Ablutions,  Unclean- 

PURIM  (nniD,  Ksther  iii.  7;  ix.  21,  sq., 
from  "\-'!D,  sn)ipii>ed  to  lie  the  Persic  for  a  '  lot  '),  a 
celehraled  Jewish  festival  inslituted  liy  Mordecai, 
at  (he  sujr.u'estioii  uf  F.siher,  in  the  reii,'n  of  Aha- 
suenis,  k'u.j  of  Persia,  (o  conitnemorate  tne  deli- 
verance <tf  the  .'ews  fr.iin  the  designs  of  Il.unan 
[EsTHHit  ;  Haman  ;  Mordkcai].  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  lots  ca^t  every  day  fcjr  twelve 
montl-.s  in  jiresence  of  Haman,  willi  the  view  of 
discovetinj;  an  auspicious  day  for  (lie  destruction 
of  all  ihe  Jews  in  the  Persian  dotninions  ;  when 
the  Uit  fell  on  (lie  P!lh  day  of  Adar  (February  and 
part  of  Match)    [  Fks'II  VAl.s]. 

Tiie  ceii'iiration  of  this  festival  is  next  referred 
to  in  2  Mace.  xv.  36,  where  it  is  denoniinated 
Miir(ie(;ai  s  day  (y;  Maf>3oxaiicr;  rifiepa]  [.Macca- 
Bkkh).  It  is  also  luentioiwd  liy  Josephus  (Antiq. 
xi.  6),  who,  havinij  oliserved  that  the  Jews  in 
Shusliaii  I'e  isted  on  (lie  f  lurleentli  day  (ol'  Adar), 
astd  that  which  (iillowed  it,  s.iys,  '  Even  now  all 
the  Jews  iii  the  haliitalile  world  keep  (hese  days 
festival,  and  send  p.irdoiis  one  to  another;'  and 
after  refeiiini^  to  (he  deliverance  of  (lie  Je.vs  liy 
Divine  protection,  he  adds,  '  fir  which  c.nise  (he 
Jews  keep  (he  forementioiied  davs,  callin^f  them 
Piiiursean  ilays  {rifjiipai  (ppoupalai).'  It  is  dis- 
puted uhtlhir  the  word  einpioyed  l)j'  Jo-ep'iiis 
(tppiiiipaiat)  arose  finm  an  eiror  of  traiiscr  ]ition, 
or  whether  (he  historian  miiy  luit  have  coidounded 
the  name  Purlm  with  D^inQ,  wli  ch,  according 
to  s.'me,  \tu\\\:es  pro/ectioii.  The  Talmud  makes 
freijiieut  mention  nf  this  feast.  In  \\\v  Jerusalem 
ilcgUlah  (p.  701)  it  is  oli-erved  that  'there  were 
seventy-live  elder^;,  ahove  thirty  of  whom  were 
prophets,  who  made  exceptloijs  ai^a'iist  (he  feast  <if 
Purim  ordaiiie((  liy  KNiher  and  Moiih  cai.  as  some 
■ciiid  of  iuiiov<i(ion  .iifainst  (he  law  '  (see  Li^^htfoot, 
on  Joli!)  K.  22).  lAIaimonides  remarks  that  it  is 
forhidileii  to  weep  or  fast  on  this  day. 

I<  liiuj  lieen  sharply  conte.-iteil  whether  (here  is 
ftnv  reference  in  th<"  New  Testament  to  this  Icust. 
Jt  is  rec.orile<J  in  St.  Joim  s  Gosjiel  (v.  1)  that 
ai^er  these  tliinifs  wa^  (he  feast  of  the  Jews  (i7  ioprri 
,m¥  'louScduy),  ur  rather,  perliaps,  a  feast,  as  the 


article  is  wantinjr  in  several  manuscriptg.  It  .Qw 
lieen  held  liy  Ouiie.in,  Lamy,  and  Hutr,  and  still 
more  recently  liy  Tholiick  and  I  iicke,  (hat  the 
feitst  of  Purim  is  here  meant,  llie  reasons  oii 
v.iiicii  this  opinion  ic>  (rmunded  will  lie  found 
fully  detailed  in  Hu^'s //i^iof^.  f  {lait  ii.§61),  and 
in.  Liickes  Cominaid.  on  St.  John's  Gospel  (see 
(lie  En;.;li^h  traiislaiion  of  Liickes  Disscrlalion 
in  (he  appendix  to  'i  it! matin's  Melcteinata  Sacra, 
or  a  Coitunentartj  on  St.  John's  Gvspil.  in  Bib. 
Cabinet.,  vol.  \\\\  Ilenystenheru;,  on  the  other 
hand  {^Chridtulogtj,  vol.  ii.,  '  On  the  Seventy 
Weeks  of  Daniel,  iip.  ■108  411,  Eiis,d.  transl., 
VVashiii^toii  ^U.  S.),  l8o9),  opposes  this  hypodiesis 
hy  many  ingenious  arj>uiiien(s,  and  holds  it  to  Ui 
iiiconceivalile  dial  oi;r  Lord,  '  who  never  men- 
dons  the'hook  of  Esther,  whose  apostles  nowhere 
appeal  !o  it,  slmuUl  have  souylit  this  liea^t  conse- 
ciated  to  the  reuiemliiance  of  an  event  desciihed 
in  (his  book."  Not  (hat  he  wishes  to  '  impugn  die 
authority  of  the  book  of  Esther,  but  because,  in 
regard  to  the  true  staiidaid,  its  lefeieiice  to  Clnist, 
it  undoubtedly  li.dds  (he  lowest  pi. ice  among  all 
(he  books  in  (he  Old  Teslanient.'  It  would  appear 
from  this,  (hat  Professor  Hengstenberg  follows 
Luther  s  '  touchs(one  of  cammicity  [Dkltfuo- 
CANONiCAl.].  Those  who  do  not  consider  Purim 
to  be  (he  feast  leferied  to  in  Ji.li.i  v.  I.  are  di- 
vided between  the  Pas.sover,  the  Feast  of  Uedi- 
cadon,  and  that  of  Pentecoal  :  lieiigsfenlierg. 
widi  die  m.ijoiity  of  commentator^,  sujipoits  (In- 
last.  Liicke  concludes  his  aide  dissertation 
by  observing  that  iill  sure  grounds  of  deciding 
between  Puiim  and  the  Pa.ssover  are  wanting. 

The  paiticulais  of  the  mode  in  which  the  Jews 
obseive  this  festival  will  be  found  detailed  b> 
Bu.\torf  (^'y««<7.  Jud  )  antl  Schikford  (De  Si/na 
(/Of/a,  in  the  Ciitici  Sacri,  vol.  ii.  ]>.  IIS'5).  V\  e 
shall  select  a  lew  of  the  most  striking.  The  book 
of  Esther,  wi  iUeii  on  a  separate  roll  of  paichnient, 
called  on  this  account  MegiUah  Esdier,  or  simply 
Megillah,  is  lead  fiom  liegiiiiiing  to  end  ;  and 
even  (lie  reading  of  the  law  is  on  this  day  jiost- 
poned  to  it.  It  may  be  also  read  in  any  language 
which  the  reader  iiudersiands.  W  hen  iVIoideeai's 
name  occurs,  the  whole  congregadon  exclaim, 
lilessed  be  Mordecai !  and,  on  mendoii  of  that  ol 
Haman,  they  siiy,  May  his  tiame  pensh  !  and 
it  is  usual  for  the  cliildien  to  hiss,  sjiiing  tattles, 
strike  the  vails  with  hammers,  and  make  all 
s<irts  of  iio-ses.  These  noi-y  poitions  of  die  ce- 
remony have,  however,  been  long  discontinued 
ill  England,  except  in  (he  synagogues  of  sc.me 
foreign  Jews.  The  remainder  ol' the  day  is  .sjient 
ill  festivity,  in  comiiiemoiatioii  ol  Esthers  least; 
upon  which  occasion  (he  Jews  send  )iieseiits  to 
each  other,  the  men  to  the  men,  and  the  women 
to  the  women.  They  also  bestow  alms  on  the 
poor,  from  (he  benelit  of  which  Christians  and 
other  Gentiles  are  not  excluded.  Phiys  and 
masquerades  lid  low  ;  nor  is  it  considered  a  breach 
of  (he  law  of  Moses  on  (his  occasion,  for  men  and 
women  to  assume  (he  g.ub  of  the  other  sex.  It 
is  even  wri(ten  in  the  Talmud  {Tract.  Megill. 
vii.  2j,  that  a  man  should  drink  until  he  cannot 
discern  (he  words  '  Cursed  be  Hainan  '  from 
'  Blessed  be  Mordecai.'  But  these  injunctions  are 
cei(aiiily  not  coi  sidered  as  binding;  and  ttia 
modern  Jews,  both  a(  the  least  of  ]-'iirirn  and  in 
their  general  habits,  are  remarkable  for  theif 
tem^ieronce   and   sobriety,     Uatuch   (Esdier   it 
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Aiid  V.)  is  consiilned  hy  tho  J'^ws  fo  W  llie  same 
■vilh  liaiiiel.  I'liiim  is  llii-  last  festival  in  flip 
Jewisli  ecc!«'siastic;il  ypiir,  beins;  siicceedeii  by  tlie 
next  Passover. — VV.  VV. 

PURPLK.  BLUK,  CRIMSON,  SCARLET. 
1.  /'wr/'i^t' (|Di">N)  occurs  in  KximI.  xxv.  4  ;  xxvi. 
1.31.36;  xxvii.  16;  xxviii.  5.  (i,  8,  15.33:  xxxv. 
«,  23,  25,  3J:  xxxvi.  S,  35,  37;  xxxviii.  18,  23; 
xxxix.  1.  2.  3,  r>,  8,  24,  29;  Num.  iv.  13; 
,liulg  viii  W;  2  Chion.  li.  7,  1 1  ;  iii.  11; 
H4.  i.  (J;  vii:.  15;  Pruv.  xxxi.  22;  Ciuit.  iii. 
10  :  vii.  0  ;  ,Fer.  x.  9  ;  Ezrk.  xxvii.  7,  16  ;  Ecclns. 
xlv.  10;  P.  ir.  vi.  12.72;  1  Mace.  iv.  23;  viii. 
11;  X.  20,62;  2  Mace.  iv.  38;  Mark  xv.  17. 
20;  Luke  xvi.  19;  Joiin  xix.  2.  5;  Acts  xvi. 
H;  Rev.  xvii.  4;  xviii.  12,  H).  Chald.  ]131K, 
iieems  in  2  Chnm.  ii.  7  ;  K0131N,  Dan.  v.  7,  KJ, 
29;  .Sept.  and  Greek  Test.,  7rop(|)ypo  ;  \u]^.]jur- 
piii-a.  In  many  of  these  iiassai^e.-;,  the  word  frans- 
laled  ']>ui])le'  means  '  purple  elotli,' or  some  eidier 
material  dyeil  jjinpie,  as  wool,  tliread,  &:c. ;  but 
no  reCereuee  occurs  to  llie  means  bv  wliieh  the 
dye  was  obtained,  except  in  1  Mace.  iv.  23,  where 
we  have  Tropcprpa  daAAacraia.,  'pniple  of  the  sea' 
(ciinip  Diod.  Sic.  iii.  68;  .lo.sepli.  De  Bell.  Jtcd. 
V.  5.  4).  Tliere  is.  lio.vever,  no  reason  fo 
•ionbt  that  it  was  obtained,  like  llie  lar-taTned 
r}rian  pui|ile,  (Vom  the  juice  oi'  ceitaln  ,s|iecies 
of  .sSiell-tisli.  DitliTeot  accounts  are  i,dven  l)y  the 
ancients  respect ini^  the  date  and  origin  of  tins 
invention.  S.ime  place  it  in  tlie  reigJi  of  Phanix, 
.second  king  of  Tyre,  b  c.  5(10.  Otbeis  at  tlie 
lime  that  Minos  llie  First  r'  igned  in  Crete,  B.C. 
VA'i9,  and  consequently  before  iheKxodus  (Sni- 
das,  s.  V.  'UpaK\ris,  tom.  ii.  ]).  73).  liit  the 
peisoii  to  wiioiu  the  majority  asciibe  it,  is  the 
Tyriaii  Hercules,  whose  dog,  it  is  said,  instigated 
by  Imnger.  broke  a  certain  kind  of  sliell-lis-h  on 
llie  coast  of  Tyre,  and  bis  mouth  bec(  n/ing 
s'adied  of  a  beautilul  colour,  bis  master  was  in- 
duced fo  fry  its  j/ioperlies  on  wool,  and  giive  bis 
lir.-.t  specimens  fo  the  king  of  Tyre,  wlio  ai mired 
the  colour  so  much  that  he  restricted  the  ii.'eof  it 
by  law  to  Ihe  royal  garments  (Pollux,  Oiioni.  i.  4  ; 
.■V'cliillesTalius,  DeClitoph  ;  Pahephat.  in  (  hrnn. 
Paschal,,  \).  43).  It  is  lemarkabb',  thai  tbongli 
the  Israelites,  as  eaily  as  ihe  (irst  ci.nstriu  tion  id" 
the  tabernacle  in  the  wilderness,  appear  to  b.  ve  hfl,d 
purple  Btnff  in  jn-ofusion  (Kxod.  xxv.  1-1).  which 
they  had  most  likely  brouf^bt  with  them  out  of 
Egypt,  yet  no  instance  occms  in  the  )  ictorial 
language  of  the  Egyptians,  nor  in  M  ilkinson's 
Ancient  Mamiers  and  Ctis/onis.  of  the  actual 
manufacture  ol  dyeing  either  linen  oi  woollen, 
although  dyes  sin)ilar  fo  the  Tvrian  were  foinid 
among  them.  These  facts  agree,  at  lea^t,  with 
the  accounts  which  ascribe  the  invention  to  the 
earliest  of  these  two  periods,  and  the  prt -eminent 
trade  in  it  to  llieTyiians.  TlieCiieeks  attributed 
its  first  intnidncfion  among  themselves  to  the 
Phoenicians  (?'urip.  J'hccn.  1191 ).  'I  heir  word 
4>uifi^  means  both  a  '  Phcerncian'  ami  ■  purple.' 
The  Word  Trop<pxipa  is,  according  to  Martinins,  of 
Tyiiau  origin.  1  hough  purple  dyes  were  by  no 
neans  cordiued  to  the  PluEnicians  (comp.  Ezek. 
xxvii.  7,  'pnrnle  from  the  isles  of  Elisha,"  3up]iosed 
to  mean  El  is,  ■  and  from  Syria,'  ver.  10).  yel  violet 
purples  and  scarlet  were  nowhere  dyed  80  well 
ts  at  Tyre,  whose  shores  abuimded  wi'h  the  best 
*ind  of  pnrjdes  'Pliny,  Hist.  N<(/.  ix.  60,  p  524. 
td.  Iliirduin),  and  who  were  supplied  with  the  best 
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woo!  hy  flip  neighbouiing  nomad*  T1»r  Jy* 
called  |iuiplp  bv  the  ancients,  and  its  varioiil 
shades,  weie  obtained  from  many  kinds  ol'  siiell- 
fish,  all  of  which  are,  however,  ranged  by  Pliny 
under  two  clashes  :  one  called  '  bnccinum,"  li^ 
cause  shaped  like  a  born,  founii,  le  .say.s,  in  clilTa 
and  rocks,  and  yielding  a  sullen  blue  dye,  which 
he  compares  to  tlie  colour  of  ibe  angry  raging 
sea  in  a  lem})est  ;  the  other  calleil  '  jiurijina,'  or 
'  ]ielagia,"  the  proper  purple  shell,  taken  l)y  lisbing 
ill  the  sea,  anil  yielding  the  deep  red  colour 
which  he  compaies  to  the  rich,  fiesb.  and  biight 
colour  of  deep-red  ))nrple  lo^es — '  nigrantis  msse 
coloie  sublucens' — and  to  coa^'ulated  bl(;od,  and 
which  was  chiefly  valued.  '  Laus  ei  siinuna  in 
colore  sanguinis  concreli'  {Ibid.  cap.  I'l.  62).  It 
is  the  Mtircx  fniiiculiis  of  Linnaeus  and  Lamarck 
(sfe  Si/st.  Aat.  ]\.  1215,  and  Aitimaux  bans  Ver- 
iebres,  Paiis,  1822,  t.   vii.  p.  170).     Both  »in» 


464.     [Mnrex  trunculus.] 

were  supposed  to  be  as  many  years  old  as  t'liev 
had  spirals  roinid.  Miehaelis  thinks  fbat'So- 
liimou  alludes  to  their  shiy)e,  when  he  says  (Cant, 
vii.  5).  '  The  hair  of  thine  hea<l  is  like  jmrple;' 
meaidng  that  the  tresses  (•jrAd/fioy  weifaA^s.  Sept. ; 
cinna"  co/ii/is,  A'ulg.)  were  tied  up  in  a  spiral  or 
jiyramidal  foim  on  the  top.  Others  say  tl)at  the 
word  'pin-ple'  is  here  used  like  the  Latin  pur- 
pineiis.  for  lieautiful,  &c.,  and  instance  the  'pur- 
piirei  olores,'  '  beautilnl  swans'  ol'  H..iare  [Ciirm. 
iv.  1.  10),  and  the  '  I'lirpiueiis  capilliis'  i;!'  Virgil 
(Gcnri/.  i  105);  but  these  jjhiases  are  not  jia- 
ralbl.  The  juice  of  the  whole  shell-lisb  was 
not  used,  but  only  a  little  thin  liquor  (-ailed  the 
Hower,  (contained  in  a  white  vein  or  vessel  in  the 
neck.  The  larger  purples  were  bioken  at  the  top 
to  get  at  this  vein  without  injuring  if,  but  the 
smaller  were  pressed  in  mills  (.-^lislol.  Hist.  An., 
V.  13.  7.') ;  Pliny,  Hist.  Ant.  ix.  60).  The  AJtirex 
tm.nciiltis  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  the  s))ecies 
used  by  the  ancient  Tyrians,  by  VVilde,  who 
found  a  concrete  mass  of  the  shells  in  some  c(  the 
ancient  dyepots  suid<  in  the  rocks  of  Tyre  (jYar- 
rativr,  Dublin,  1810,  v(d.  ii.  ]>.  482).  It  is  ot 
commi)n  occiurence  now  on  the  same  coasts 
(Kitto's  Physical  History  of  Palchtine,  \i.  418), 
and  tliroughout  the  whole  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  even  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  Mediterranean, 
the  countries  most  celebrated  for  purples  were 
the  shores  of  Pelopoimesus  and  .Siciiy,  and  in 
the  .\llantie,  the  coasts  of  Piifain,  Ireland, 
and  F'rance.  Horace  alludes  to  the  African 
{Carm.  ii.  16.  35).  There  is,  indeed,  aii  «»■ 
sential  ddfirence  in  fhe  colour  obtaineil  from 
tLe  purples  of  diiTerent  cuists.     I'hus  the  thell* 
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from  tlie  Atlantic  are  said  to  give  the  darkest 
itiice;  ttiose  (if  tlie  Italian  and  Sicilian  coasts,  a 
vi>iiet  or  iiiiiin.; ;  and  those  of  tlie  Plioenician,  a 
criiiisoii.  It  iippfais  from  the  experiments  of 
Keaiimnr  ana  Duhamel,  that  tlie  tinging  juice 
is  ])erfectly  while  while  in  the  vein;  Imt  upon 
being  laid  uii  linen,  it  soon  ap]»eais  lirst  of  a  light 
green  colour,  and  if  exiK)sed  to  the  air  a<id 
sun.  soon  after  changes  into  a  <leep  gieen.  in  a 
tew  minutes  into  a  sea  green,  and  in  a  few  moie 
into  a  Mue :  ttience  it  speedily  liecomes  of  a 
pniple  red,  and  in  an  hour  more  o("  a  deep  ptn|)le 
red,  wliicti,  upon  tieing  wa>lied  in  scalding  water 
and  soap,  ri|)eiis  into  a  most  bright  and  lieautiful 
crimson,  v.liicii  is  peiitianeiit.  'I  lie  ancients  ap- 
jilled  the  word  tr.mslated  '  purple,'  not  to  one 
colon-  only,  lint  to  the  who'e  clans  of  dyes  manu- 
factured t'lom  tiie  juices  of  sliell-dsli,  as  distin- 
gnishecl  fiom  the  vegetable  dyes  (colores  herbacei), 
and  compiehentling  net  only  what  is  commonly 
Ciilled  puiple,  liut  also  light  and  darl<  purple,  and 
alrnost  every  shade  between.  Various  melliods 
were  adopted  to  produce  these  ditl'erent  colours. 
Tims,  a  sullen  bine  was  olttamed  from  the 
juice  of  the  Imccinum  alone  ;  a  |ilain  red,  yet 
too  deep  and  lnuwn,  from  the  pelagia;  a  daik 
red  liy  dipping  liie  wool,  &c.,  first  in  the  jnice 
of  the  purpur.j,  and  tiien  in  that  of  the  bnc- 
ciniuYi :  a  violet  (whicii  was  the  amethyst  colour 
go  much  valned  by  the  Romans)  by  reversing 
(he  process  ;  and  another,  the  most  valued 
and  admired  of  all,  llie  Tyriamethystns,  by 
again  dipping  the  arneliiyst  in  the  jnice  of  llie 
))elagia  This  Pliny  calls  dibaiilia  Ti/ria ;  so 
liameil  lie  says,  because  '  bis  tincta"  (^Ilist.  Nat. 
ix.  39).  No  reference  to  this  |)roress  occnrs  in 
the  Scriptures,  but  it  is  ol'len  alluded  to  in  Ro- 
man anthtirs.  'i  hiis  Hoiace  (ICpad.  xii.  21  )  :  Mn- 
riciliiis  Tyriis  iteratae  vellera  laiia.  'Tlie  wools 
with  Tviian  purple  double  dyed.'  Other  varieties 
of  col  mr  may  Itave  been  produced  by  the  use  of 
various  species  of  moUusca,  and  of  those  fioiu 
diflVrent  coasts.  The  Phcenicians  also  undeistood 
the  art  of  throwing  a  peculiar  lustre  into  this 
colour,  bv  making  other  tints  play  over  it,  and 
producing  what  we  <'ail  a  sliot  colour,  which 
seems  to  ha\€  lieeii  wonderfully  attractive  (Pliny. 
ix.  41).  Purple  was  employed  in  religious  wor- 
ship t»oth  among  Jews  aii<l  (reiitiies.  It  was 
one  of  the  colours  of  the  cuitains  of  the  taliernacle 
(Exod.  XXVI  1):  of  the  vail  (31);  of  the  curtain 
over  the  grand  entrance  (3(>)  ;  of  the  epliod  (d"  the 
ln"gh  jiiitst  (xxviii.  5,  fi),  and  of  its  girdle  (8);  of 
the  breastplate  (15)  ;  of  the  hem  of  the  robe  of 
the  ephiid  (33  ) ;  (com[).  Kcclus.  xlv.  10)  ;  of  ( lotlis 
for  divine  service  (Exod.  xxxix.  1  ;  coinp  Num. 
iv.  13):  resumed  when  the  temple  was  liuilt  ("2 
Cliron.  ii.  7,  14;  iii  II).  Pliny  recoids  a  similar 
use  (tf  it  among  the  Romans  :  '  Diis  a  Ivocatur 
jjlar-andis  (Hist.  Sat.  ix.  GO;  Cicero,  IJpi.it  ad 
Atticuin,  ii.  !»).  The  B.diyloidans  arrayeil  their 
idols  in  it  (Jer.  x.  9;  Baruch  xii.  Tl).  It  was 
at  an  eaily  ]ieriod  worn  by  kings  (Judg.  viii. 
26).  Homer  speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  peculiar 
to  them  {II.  \\\  I  11;  I  Mace.  viii.  14).  Pliny 
S.ivs  it  was  worn  liy  Romulus  and  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Rome,  and  by  the  consuls  and  Krst 
magistrates  under  the  repidilic.  Suetonius  re- 
lates that  Ju^iis  Casar  jnohibited  its  use  bj 
Roman  subj.cis,  except  on  certain  days;  anu 
*tuU  NcTO  furbttde  it  altogether,  upon  paiu  of  death. 
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The  use  of  it  was  bestowed  by  kings  upon  fare- 
rites,  (Sic.  ;  Josephus  says  by  Pharaoh  on  Josenh 
{Antiq.  ii.  5.  7).  It  was  given  by  Aiiasuerus  to 
Mordeca'  (Esih.  viii.  15) ;  to  Daniel  by  Belshazzai 
(Dan.  V.  7,  IG,  29j.  It  w, is  the  die-sol'an  etlmarch 
or  prince,  and  as  such  given  iiy  .Alexander  to  Jo- 
nathan (I  Mace.  X.  20,62,64,(55  ;  com]).  2  Mace. 
iv.  38).  In  the  last  chapter  of  the  Proverbs  it  is 
represented  as  the  dress  of  a  matron  ver.  22).  It 
was  at  one  time  woin  by  Roman  ladies  and  rich 
men  (Livy,  xxxiv.  7,  and  Valerius  Max.  ii. 
1).  See  also  the  parable  of  the  licli  man  and 
Lazarus  (Luke  xvi.  19).  In  Esther  i.  6,  it  ap- 
jieais  as  part  of  the  royal  furniture  of  Aiiasuerus  ; 
and  in  Cant.  iii.  10,  as  tlie  covering  of  the  royal 
cliario':;  and  Pliny  refers  to  its  geneial  use,  not 
only  for  clothes,  but  carpets,  cushions,  &c.  (39). 
Tiie  lolie  in  which  the  Piajlorlan  giiaid  arrayed 
the  Saviour,  called  )(^\afji.vs  KOKKivt]  by  Maifhew 
(xxvii.  '28),  and  Tropc^i'pa  by  .Maik  (xv.  17.  20), 
and  lfj.d.Tiov  Trop<pupovv  by  John  (xix.2),  and  which 
a]iiiears  to  have  been  the  cast-olf  sagiun  ol' one  of 
their  oflicers,  was  no  doidit  scarlet — that  is,  proper 
criinsun,  as  will  heieafter  aiijiear — of  a  deejier 
hue  and  Hiier  texture  than  the  sugum  or  chlamys 
of  the  common  soldier,  but  inferior  in  both  respects 
to  that  of  the  emperor,  which  was  also  of  this 
colour  in  the  time  of  war,  though  purple  during 
peace.  The  adjectives  used  liy  the  Evangelists 
are,  however,  often  interchanged.  Thus  a  vest, 
which  Horace  {Sat.  ii.  fi.  U)2)  calls  '  rubro 
cocco  tincta,"  in  I.  lOfi,  he  styles  '  jmrpurea.' 
Biaunius  shows  that  the  Rotnans  gave  this  name 
to  any  colour  that  iiad  a  mixture  of  red  {De 
Vestitu  Sacerdutum,  i.  U,  Ltulg.  Bat.  liiSO). 
Ovid  applies  the  term  pirjnueus  to  the  cheeks 
and  lips  {Amor.  i.  3).  In  Acts  x.  1-1,  refer- 
ence is  found  to  Lydia,  of  the  city  of  Tliy- 
atira,  a  seller  of  ptirjile  cloth.  The  mannl'ac- 
ture  seems  to  have  decayed  witii  its  native 
city.  A  colony  of  Jews,  uhich  was  establi.shed 
at  Thebes  in  Greece  in  the  twelfth  century, 
cairied  on  an  extensive  manufactory  for  dyeing 
])ur[,le.  It  ultimately  became  supersededhy  (he 
use  of  indigo,  cochineal,  &c.,  whence  a  cheaper 
and  liner  purple  was  obtained,  and  free  from 
the  disagn  ealile  odour  which  attended  ttiat  de- 
rived fiom  shell-lish  (Martial,  i.  50.  32).  The 
method  of  the  aiK'ients  in  jireparing  and  a]i- 
]lying  it,  and  other  particulars  res];ectlng  its 
history,  uses,  and  estimation,  are  mo'-t  frdly  triveu 
by  Pliny  {Ilist.Sat.  ix.  3«-12).  The  best  modern 
books  are  Amati,  De  Rest'diitioiie  I'lirjnaanim, 
3rd  eiL,  Cesena,  1784;  the  treatise  by  Capelli, 
De  AntiqiM  et  Nvpeva  Purpura,  with  notes; 
and  Don  Michaele  Rosa,  Dissertazione  de/le 
porpore,  Xc.  17(iS.  See  also  Dictiunnaire  des 
Sciences  Naturettcs,  tom.  xliii.  ]i.  219,  &c. ;  Bo- 
charf,  edit.  Ro^enmuller,  tom.  iii.  p.  675,  &c.  ; 
Heeren's  Historical  Jxesearches,  tianslateil,  Ox- 
ford, 1833,  vol.  ii.  11.  85,  &c. 

2.  Bfue  cn^Dn),  almost  constantly  associated 
with  ]iur))le,  occurs  in  Exod.  xxv.  4;  xxvi.  1,  4, 
31.36;  xxvii.  16;  xxviii.  5  8.  15.33,37;  xxxv. 
25;   xxxvi.    11;  xxxix.    1-5.  22,  31;  Num.    iv. 

6,  7,  9,  11,  12;  XV.  3S ;  2  Chron.  ii.  7,  14;  Estli. 
i.  6;  viii.  15;  Jer.   x.   9;   Ezek.  xxiii.  G;  xxvii. 

7,  24 ;  Sept.  generally  voIkivOos,  vaKivblvo\ , 
and  in  Ecclus.  xl.  4;  xlv.  10;  1  Mace.  iv.  23; 
and   80   Josephus,    Philo,  Aquila,   Symmacliu^ 
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Thefxlotioii  Vul'j:;itP,  anil  Ji-iome.  Tlih  ciUoir  is 
suppose, I  to  liuve  lieeii  dlilaiiieil  fiom  aiiotliei 
piirjilf  sli<'!l-fi>li  1)1' tlie  Meilitei  liiiiean,  tlif  cf;»c/»y- 
iium  (if  llie  aiicie'".'3,  tJie  Helix  iani:,ina  of  Liii- 
iia;iis  (Si/st.  Nar.  iom  i.  part  7,  p.  361.5;  and 
see  Fdiskal's  Descripiio  Animal,  p.  127),  called 

?n  liy  tlie  aiicient  Jews.  Tliiis  llie  psemlo- 
iiiatliaii,  in  Dent,  xxxiii.  If,  s]ieal<s  t)f  t.'ie  Ze- 
hiilcuiiles.  will)  (Kvelt  at  the  slioi'e  of  llie  ijie.it  si'a, 
anil  caiiLjlit  c/ii/zoii,  will;  whose  juice  tliey  ilye 
thread   of  a  hyaciiilhiiie  colour.     The  Scriptures 


4HJ.  [Helix  ianlliina.] 
alVi-.d  no  clue  lo  this  colour;  for  the  only  pass- 
ages ill  wliicli  it  ^eem-^,  in  the  Kiiglisli  version,  to 
be  applied  to  somethip.^  that  niiylit  assist  our 
concfjitioiis,  are  niisfraiislaled,  iia..iiely,  '  The 
blueness  of  a  wounti  "  (Prov.  xx.  ^0),  and  'A 
blue  maik  upon  him  that  is  beaten"  (Ecclus. 
xxiii.  lU),  there  being  no  refirence  to  col.iiir  in 
the  ori,'inal  ol'  either.  The  word  in  the  Sept. 
and  Apocrypha  refeis  to  the  liyaciiith  ;  but  both 
tliC  llower  and  stone,  so  named  l)y  the  ancients, 
aie  disputed.  especi-»,l  I V  the  foinier.  Yet  it  is  used 
to  di^iioie  diuk-colouied  and  decj)  jiurple.  \  iri,'il 
spe.iks  ui'Jcr>  >i(/iru'os  liyacinthos,  and  Columella 
compares  the  colour  of  the  Hower  to  that  of 
clotted  blood,  or  deej),  dusky  red,  like  rust  {De 
Be  liust.  \.  o0.5).  Hi^sychius  <lelines  vaKivOivov 
VTTo/xeAafi^uv,  irofxpvpi^uv.  It  is  plainK  used  in 
the  Greek  of  Kcclus.  xl.  4  i'u*  the  loyal  jniriile 
Josephus  evideully  takes  the  Ilebi''";  «oid  to 
mean  •  sky-colour  ;'  for  in  explaining  the  colours 
of  the  vail  of  the  temple,  and  relerriug  to  the  blue 
(Kxod.  xxvi.  31_;,  he  says  that  it  represented  the 
air  or  sky  {De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4):  he  similarly 
explains  the  \estnient  of  the  liifj;h-])iiest  (Aiifiq. 
iii.  7.  7;  and  see  Philo,  rita  Mosis,  iii.  ]).  148, 
•oni  ii.  ed-.  Mangey).  Tliese  statements  may  be 
reconciled  by  the  fact,  that  in  proportion  as  the 
sky  is  clear  and  serene,  it  assumes  a  dark  ap- 
pearance, wmcn  is  still  more  oliservable  in  an 
eastern  climate.  The  chief  relVreuces  to  this  colour 
ill  Scrip'iue  are  as  follows: — Tiie  robe  of  the 
liigh-pnest  s  ephod  was  to  lie  all  of  blue  (Exod. 
xxi'iii.  31);  so  the  loo])s  of  the  curtains  to  the 
tabernacle  (xxvi.  4);  the  riband  lor  the  bieast- 
plate  (xxviii.  "iR).  and  for  the  ])late  for  the  mitre 
(ver.  3T  ;  comp.  Kcclus.  xlv.  10);  blue  cloths 
for  various  sacred  uses  (Num.  iv.  fi,  7,9,  11,  12)  ; 
the  people  comiiiaiided  to  wear  a  liband  of  lilue 
above  the  fi  ingo  of  their  garmentj  (N  iim.  xv.  3S)  ; 
it  appears  as  a  colour  of  furniture  in  the  palace 
vf  Aliasuerus  (Ksth.  i.  6),  and  put  of  the  loyal 
apparel  (viii.  lo;  ;  array  of  the  idols  of  BctI  vlou 
(je/.  X.  9);  of  the  Assyrian  n  ibles,  &c.  (Ezra 
xxiii.  G  ;  see  Braunius,  De  Vestiri,,  &c.,  i.  9  and 
13 ;  Bochait,  torn.  iii.  p.  670). 

3.   Crimson,   7''D13.  occurs  in  2  Cliron.  ii.  7- 
14 »   iii.   11;    Sept.    kJk/cico;;  Vulg.  coccimun. 


This  word  ir  by  pome  sup]K)seJ  to  si^^nify  anutnei 
kind  of  shell-lish.  yieluiiig  a  crimson  dve,  sc 
called  because  lound  on  tlie  shore  near  Rlomij 
Carmel.  If  so,  those  wor  Is  (^ 'ant.  vii.  5).  '  tbiii* 
head  upon  lliee  is  like  Caimcl.'  may  contain  an- 
other reference  to  the  shajie  of  some  sort  oi'  pur' 
pura  ( liochart,  \ol.  iii.  p  fit)!.  ^(;.).  (jeseniiis 
says  it  is  a  word  behitiging  to  later  Ile'iri-w,  and 
most  probably  of  Persian  or  Aimeiiian  i  ri^iii. 

4.  Scarlet,  often  associated  with  j)iirple  and 
blue.  The  words  so  fian.-lated  occur  in  the  hd- 
lowing  forms: — 1.  '3IJ'  and  D''3t^'.  alone,  (i,-n. 
xxxviii.  28  30  ;  .losh.  ii.  IS  21;  2  ,Sam.  i.  24; 
Pr  .V.  xxxi.  21  ;  Cant.  iv.  3;  .Jer.  i\.  30;  Sept. 
KoKKivov;  V'ulg.  cocciituin  ;  I^a.  i.  IS,  cj^utULKoof, 
covclnum.  2.  nyPlfl  ^31",  Exod.  x\v.  \  ;  xxvi. 
1,  31,36;  xxvii.  16;  xx\iii.  6,  (i.  8,  \'i  ;  xxxv. 
(),  23,  2);  xxxviii.  IS.  23;  xxix.  3:  Nnin.  iv. 
S;  KonKivov  ix\n\  KOKKivov  v;\i\  SiirKouf.  KeKAaia- 
fxivov,  kKuitov,  SiavifTia fxevov ;   ^  ii!g.  i>'>'  ti'tctus, 

coccus  his  tinctus,  and  vermicnliis.  3.  P.JIiPiri 
"•y^K  Lev.  xiv.  4,  6,  49,  51,  52;  Nmn.  xix.  6; 
Sept.  KOKKivov,  with  heKAaKTfJifvoy,  and  KAwtrrSi/; 
venniculus,    coccus,    and     with    bis  tiiutus.      4 

y/in,  alone,  Isa.  i.  8,  k6kkii'ov,  verituculici ; 
Lain.  iv.  5;  V'ulg.  cioceis ;  N.ili.  ii  'i,  cocciiicis. 
In  the  New  Testair»nt.  Malt,  xxvii.  2S  ;  lleb. 
ix.  19;  Rev.  x\ii  3,  4;  xviii.  12,  16:  K6KKiyos, 
coccineus.  The  Hrsf  of  the.se  wor.is,  'Jt^',  is  l.y 
.some  derived  from  HJIV.  •  to  rejieat,"  and  is  thus 
interpreted  to  mean  'double  ilyed,"  Sijiacpoy,  but 
whicli  Gesenius  observes  is  applicable  only  to  Ihe 
Tyriiiii  ]inrple  (see  IJraunius,  l)e  J'esl.  i.  1;"), 
{)  2!1,   p.  237;   Dochart,  llieroz.   i.  3.  p.  523-7;. 

Gesenius  jirefers  the  Aialiic  root     .Xv'  splcnduit, 

because  scailet  garments  were  adr.iired  for  their 
brightness:  but  Jeiome  asseirs  that  the  word 
means  coccinum    (^Epist.   ad    Fabiulain).     It   is 

ceitain  that  ypiD  denotes  a  worm,  grub,  or  insect, 
and  the  Sejit.  and  \'ulg.  plainly  understood  by  it 
the  coccus,  from  which  the  ancients  ]irocured  a 
blood  red  crimson  dye,  the  coc«<s //jcw  of  Linnajus, 

class    iv.,   tetragynia,    the  j^^    kermez    of   the 

Arabians,  whence  used  to  be  deiived  the  French 
word  cramoisi,  and  our  crimson  ;  but  Kilian  gives 
carmei/siuum,  because  made  from  a  worm,  whicii, 
in  tiie  Phoenician  toiii^ue,  is  called  carmen.  He- 
sychius  delines  kSkkos'  (^  ou  (poivtuoOy  ^dimrat  rh 
Xpoo/xa.  It  was  the  female  of  this  lenuiikable  in- 
sect tliat  was  employed;  and  though  su])|ilante(l 
by  the  cochineal  (coccus  cacti),  it  is  still  used  for 
t  le  I  urpose  in  India  and  Persia.  It  attains  the 
size  and  form  of  a  ]iea,  is  of  a  violet  black  colour, 
coverc-<l  with  a  whitish  powder,  adheiiiig  to  plants, 
chielly  various  s]iecies  of  oak,  and  so  closely  le- 
seiiibling  grains,  that  its  insect  natuie  was  not 
geneially  known  for  many  centuries.  Accoidiiiij 
to  Beckman,  the  epithet  vermictdntus  was  ajt- 
plied  to  it  during  the  middle  ages,  when  this  fact 
liecame  generally  understood,  and  that  lience  is 
derived  the  word  vermilion.  Keiice  the  Hebrew 
words  mean  both  the  coccus  itself,  and  the  deep 
red  or  bright  rich  crimson  which  was  derived 
from  it  (as  in  Cant.  iv.  3,  'thy  lips  Rie  like  a 
thread  ol  scarlet");  and  so  the  word  '■  icarlet'  sig^ 
nificd  in  the  time  of  our  ti  unslutors,  ratiier  t'nan 
the  colour  now  culled  by  that  name,  and  whicL  trcu 


»w 


PURPLK. 


Uninown  m  the  time  of  James  I.  This  ii\sect  is 
widely  ((istrihiiled  over  ni.iriy  of  the  south-eastern 
CoHiilries  of  the  uiic'ent  vvorhl.  It  orciirs  al)nn- 
danlly  in  Spain  (Kirliy  ami  Spf-iice,  Introduction 
to  Entomdiifi;/,  18:>8,  Vol.  i.  pp.  311-20).  It  is 
foiiuil  (It!  thf  qiocmis  coccifera.  or  kermes  oak  in 
Palestine  (Kilio's  Phtjstcal  Histori/.  ji.  219). 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  c«tr({s  as  a  led  cctlour  much 
este.^itiel,  wliicli  he  ilistin^niislies  i'r.im  pin-ple 
(Hist.  Nat.   ix.  65),  and   describes  as  a   gay,  red, 


466.  [Coccus  ill  ;:3,  on  1  "rianch] 
lively  Inig'it,  approaching  the  colour  of  fire  ftfieW. 
and  Kxi.  2  2).  All  '.he  ancients  concur  in  say- 
ing tliiit  this  dye  was  made  fmm  a  sort  of  little 
gr.iit:s  winch  were  gathered  Croni  the  holm-oak 
('I'lieophnst.  Ilisl.  Pkiut.  iii.  IG  ;  Plmy,  xvi.  12  ; 
Dioscor  (les,  iv.  48  ;  Pausaii.  x.  3(>).  'Ihey  not 
unly  call  tlieiu  grains,  but  speak  of  them  as  the 
vegelabie  productions  of  the  oak  itself,  irpivou 
Kopjcov  (Plut.  Tiics.  p.  7)  ;  and  Plmy  (Hist.  Nat. 
Xv'l.  12_;  <.-alls  them  cus  ■ulia,  from  the  Gieek  ko(T- 
KuKKeiy,  wliicii  sigliilies '  to  cut  little  excrescences,' 
liecanse  (iiey  cut  or  scrape  oH'th.ese  small  grains 
of  the  oak.  Yet  he  was  nut  entirely  ignorant  of 
Jieir  insect  character,  for  he  says,  'coccum  ilicis 
celeirimein  vermiculum  se  mutans'  (xxiv.  4).  It 
seeuis,  lioivevcr,  (hat  the  ccd.air,  thus  obtamcd, 
was  not  dur.ilde  (xxii.  3).  It  was  known  at  a 
Very  early  period  in  Canaan  ((Jea.  xxx\iii.  2»*) ; 
it  was  one  of  the  colours  of  the  high -priest's  ephod 
(Rxod.  xxviii.  6),  and  of  its  girdle  (ver.  8j,  of  the 
breastplate  (ver.  15),  and  (d'clolhs  for  sacietl  uses 
(Num.  iv.  8);  it  was  used  iti  clearisin,'  the  leper 
(J^ev.  xiv.  4),  to  indicate,  as  Altarbanel  thinks, 
thaf  a  heallliy  complexion  was  restored  to  hun. 
It  wa-i  tl.e  di-ess  of  females  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(2  Sam.  i  2-1);  of  opulent  jiersons  in  later  times 
TLam.  iv.  Si;  of  the  Babylonian  and  Median 
»(jldiers  who  also  wore  red  shields  ( Naiiiun  ii.  \  ; 
comp.  Sc'Ud.  lectlssimis  colorihus  distitigimiif. 
Tacit,  he  Mor  (ierni.  c.  6 ;  and  Phi lostratus,  lipist. 
ie  Laced'ctiioni's.  Three  mistranslations  of  tlie 
acd  occur  iii  our  version,  '  Shu  is  not  afraid  of 


PUTiZOLI. 

the  snnw  for  her  hotrsehold  :  for  all  her  household 
are  clothed  with  scarlet'  ;Prov  xxxi.21).  S;nc* 
there  is  no  connection  between  the  colour  and  a 
defence  fit-m  the  cold,  it  would  be  Itetler  ren- 
dered, as  in  the  margin,  'doulile  tiarments;'  Sept. 
iy^fSufievot ;  V i\]g.  vestili  di'plicibus.  The  next 
veiseofthe  Sept.  begins  Staaas  x^'^'*''^^  exoiijo"# 
T'S  dv^pl  avTYis.  In  Isi.  i.  IH,  and  .ler.  iv.  30^ 
the  word  should  be  rendered  'scarlet'  and  not 
'  crim.soti.'  The  final  referei.ce  to  scarlet,  is  in 
regard  tn  Pagan  Rome,  which,  like  alt  ci'ies, 
is  represented  as  a  female;  anil  since  every- 
body woie  scarlet  in  Rome,  anil  es])ecially  dur- 
ing war,  she  is  de.scribed  as  being  ariaycd  ia 
that  colour,  .'n  Exod.  xxxix.  3,  it  is  said,  'they 
did  beat  gold  into  their  plates,  and  cut  into 
wires,  to  woik  in  the  blue,  and  in  the  purple,  and 
in  the  scarlet,  and  in  the  fine  linen;'  which  is 
ex])lained  to  mean  that  these  ii^e  kinds,  blue, 
jiurple,  seailet,  fine  linen,  and  gold,  were  twisted 
into  one  thread  ;  thus,  a  thiead  of  gohl  with  six 
threads  of  blue,  and  so  with  the  rest,  after  which 
they  twisted  all  these  threads  into  one  (lirauniuB, 
i.  17.  2'i).  It  seems  jjtain  from  Kxod.  xxxv, 
25,  that  the  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  linen  were'  spun  by  hauvl  fiom  wool  al- 
ready dyed  of  these  colours.  Wilkinson  re- 
maiks  that  the  cohiur  \k;is  in  like  manner  im- 
parted by  the  Egyptians  to  the  thread,  kc,  that 
is,  cloth  was  not  liyed  after  being  woye(Ma>iners 
and  Customs,  vol.  iii.  p.  12o).  It  will  have  been 
perceiveil  that  great  dirliculty  attends  the  altenijit 
to  determine  the  ])ieci.se  distinctions  of  colours 
known  to  the  ancients  by  the  various  pieceding 
names.  The  only  possible  tnethod  wheieby  they 
could  have  conveyed  them  to  our  niii:ils,  would 
have  been  by  comparing  them  to  the  colours  of 
natural  objects,  whose  appearatice  was  immutable, 
an  I  whose  identity  was  beyond  question.  .Sucli 
an  attempt  has  been  made  by  Bishoi)  Wilkiiisin 
his  Heal  Character.  We  may  dlustraie  the  "atility 
of  these  requisites  by  the  colour  Idue,  which  is 
defined  to  mean  'the  colour  p/roduced  or  exposed 
to  tile  view  iiy  the  blowing  away,  or  clearing 
away  or  dispersing  of  the  clouds"  (/inc.  Mef.ro- 
polifaiiii).  But,  as  is  well  kn.iwn,  the  shades 
of  elheival  blue  vaiy  in  diire(ent  countries,  and 
even  in  diflereiit  altitudes  of  the  s.uiie  coun- 
try. Hence  the  word  blue,  if  illustrated  by  this 
standard,  wouhl  convey  a  dilVerent  iiha  to  the  in- 
haliitants  of  dlfl'erent  regions.  1'  is  most  likely 
that  all  our  ideas  of  sensible  impressions  are  liable 
to  errors  of  association.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory 
to  kniHV,  that  like  all  other  dubious  matters,  these 
are  of  minor  importance.  \Ve  add  a  further  re- 
ference to  Goguei's  Origin  of  Laws.  Arts,  ana 
Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  95,  <!tc.  Edin.  17f)4. — I.  F.  1). 
PUrEO  I  •UorioKoi'^.  a  maritime  town  of 
Campania,  in  Italy,  on  the  noith  shore  of  the 
bay  of  Naples,  iind  .cboiit  eight  miles  north-west 
from  the  city  of  that  name,  wheie  it  still  exists 
uniler  the  nanie  of  Pozziioli.  ll  derivdl  its  name 
from  its  tepid  baths,  whence  the  district  in  which 
it  exists  is  now  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  The 
ancient  Greek  name  of  t!ie  pi. ice  was  ^iKaiapxtia. 
It  was  a  favourite  watering-place  of  the  Romans, 
lis  its  niuuen.us  hot-springs  weie judged  eflicacions 
for  the  cure  oi'  various  diseases.  It  was  also  the 
]Mirt  where  ships  usually  discharged  their  ])a.s- 
sengers  and  cargoes,  partly  to  avoid  douhling 
the  promoutory  of  Circeium,  and  partly  becauW 


OUAIL. 

there  was  nocoinid  dions  liailioiir  nearer  to  Rome. 
Hence  the  sliip  i  i  wiiicli  Paul  was  cuiiveyeii  (Voin 
Mellta,  laniled  the  piisoiiMS  at  this  place,  where 
the  aposlle  staid  fur  a  week  (Acts  xxviii.  13). 
The  iiarhoiir  was  ]iri)tecte(l  Ky  a  <:elel)rate(l  mole, 
tlie  remains  of  wliioli  are  still  to  he  seen. 


Q. 


QUAIL  {y^^  Sclav;  Se))t.  dpTvyofx-firpa ; 
Vuljj;.,  coturnix)  (icciirs  in  Exoil.  xvi.  13;  Num. 
xi.  .Tl,  32;  Vs  cv.  41).  Quails  form  a  siibdivi- 
sio.i  of  the  Tttraonidte^  or  {jrouse  family,  heing 
distins^uished  IVorn  partridges  hy  their  smaller 
size,  finer  Ijill,  slioiter  tail,  and  ihe  want  of  a  red 
naked  eyebrow  and  of  spiu"s  on  the  legs.  Tiiere 
are  several  species,  whereof  tiie  common,  now 
dislinguislied  liy  the  name  of  Coturnix  (fncti/li- 
S07ians.  is  al)undant  in  all  the  temperate  regions 
of  Europe  and  Western  .Asia,  migiating  to  and 
from  Africa  in  tiie  [jroper  season.  Thus  it  crosses 
the  Mediterrane.in  and  Black  Seas  twice  a-year 
ill  vast  multitudes;  hut  heing  hy  nature  a  liinl 
of  heavy  flight,  the  passage  is  p.irtialiy  conducted 
hy  way  of  intermediate  islands,  or  lhrmij;h  Spain; 
and  in  the  Kast,  in  still  greater  numtiers,  along 
the  Syrian  desert  into  Arabia,  forming,  especially 
at  the  spring  season,  iiin^imerable  (locks.  They 
alight  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  are  then  easily 
caught.      Guided   by   these   facts,    commentators 

nave  been  led  to  identify  ihe  Hebrew  "l/L*'  with 
the  quail  ;  ahhougli  otiier  sjiecics  of  pailridges, 
and  still  more  ol'  Pterucles  ('sand  grouse '), 
abound  in  Weslern  Asia;  in  jiaiticiilar  J'terocles 
Alc/to/a,  or  Attayen.  winch  is  found,  if  pos-ible, 
in  still  greater  numbers  on  the  deserts,  anil  has 
been  claimed  by  Hasselquist  as  the  selaii  of  Ex- 
odus. But  tiie  present  Arabic  name  of  the  quail 
is  sehva  ;  and  tiie  circuiiistanccs  connected  with 
tiie  bird  in  (piestioii — found  on  two  occasions  by 
tiie  people  ol  Israel  in  ami  around  the  camp  so 
abundantly  as  to  feed  the  wiiole  jjojinl'ifiou  in  llie 
dtsert  (Kxoil.  xvi.  3-1.1),  and  at  Kii)ioth-nat- 
taavali,  iioth  times  in  the  spring — are  much  more 
a])])licalile  to  (lights  of  quail  aligliting  in  an  ex- 
hausted staff  during  tlieir  periodical  niigralion, 
than  to  the  ptciocles,  which  docs  not  proceed  to 
BO  great  a  distance,  has  very  powerful  wings,  is 
never  seen  fatigued  by  migration,  is  at  all  times 
a  tenant  of  the  wihieiiiess  far  from  water,  and 
wliicli,  strictlv  taken,  is  perliaps  not  a  clean  Ij'rd, 
all  the  s])ecles  subsisting  for  the  most  part  on 
larvte,  beetles,  and  insects.  We  regard  these  con- 
siderations as  sutVicient  to  eslaldish  the  accuracy 
of  thf!  Authorized  X'ersion. 

Of  a  bird  so  well  known  no  (ignre  or  further 
particular  description  appears  to  be  necessary, 
beyond  nientinning  the  en(>rmous  (lights  which, 
after  crossiuir  an  immense  surface  of  sea.  are 
annually  observed  at  lliespriuj^  and  fall  to  take  a 
brief  repnse  ii-  the  islands  ol'  Malta,  Sicily,  .Sar- 
dinia, (aete,  in  the  kingdom  of  Najiies,  and  about 
Constantinople,  vvheve  on  tliose  occasions  tiiere  is 
a  general  shooting-match,  wiiich  lasts  two  or 
three  days  This  occurs  always  in  tlie  autumn. 
The  liirds,  staitiTig  from  the  Crimea  abnit  seven 
at  niglit,  and  with  a  ni  rtherly  wind,  before  dawn 
accompiisii  a  passage  of  above  sixty  leagues  in 
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breadtli,  and  alight  on  the  sontherTi  stiore  to  feed 
and  repose.  In  tlie  vrmal  season  llie  diiecfion 
of  the  liiglit  is  reveise<l,  and  they  arrive  in  similai 
cor.dilioii  on  the  Kussian  coast.  Tlie  same  jilie- 
Jiomena  occur  at  Malta,  ^c.  :  an<l  as  gregarious 
birds  of  passage  are  known  to  guide  their  course 
by  given  lamlmarks,  which  they  distinguish  will, 
nneiiing  jirecisinn,  and  which,  unless  fliev  havr 
been  driven  out  of  their  usual  direction  bv  storms 
of  wind,  they  invarialily  arrive  at  or  over,  hefoie 
they  take  a  new  (light,  so  also  quails  coiigiegate 
in  Arah'ia  in  numbeis  pro])ort innate  to  f!ie  surface 
of  Western  Asia,  whither  they  are  proceeding. 
The  providential  nature  of  their  arrival  within 
and  around  the  camp  of  the  Israelites,  in  ordci 
fliat  ihev  might  furnish  meat  to  a  murmniing 
jieople,  appears  from  the  fact  of  its  taking  [ilace 
where  it  was  n<!t  to  be  exjiected  :  the  localities, 
we  presume,  being  out  of  the  diiection  of  liie 
ordinary  passage;  for,  bad  this  not  been  the  case, 
the  dwellers  in  that  reyion,  and  the  Israelites 
themselves,  accustomed  to  tend  tliei"  (lucks  at  no 
great  ili.stance  from  tlm  spot,  would  have  legarded 
the  iilienomsnon  as  a  vveil-known  periodical  occur- 
rence.—C.  fl.  S. 

QUARTUS  {KoiapTo<:\  a  Cliristian,  resident 
at  Corinth,  and,  from  his  name,  ajipaiently  a 
Roman,  whose  saluralions  Paul  communicated  to 
t'le  Ciiurch  of  Rome  in  his  e]iistle  thcielo  (Rom. 
xvi.  2;!!.  In  the  old  chinch  books  he  is  alleged 
to  have  been  oi.'e  of  the  sev<nty  disciples,  which 
is  altoa;elher  unlikely;  and  it  is  on  the  same 
authority  stated  that  he  was  eventually  bisho|)  of 
the  <dmr<;h  at  lievytus. 

Ql'.\TKRNU)N  (rerpn'Sio;'),  'a  quaternion 
of  soldiers'  (Acts  xii.  4),  was  a  detariimeot  of 
four  men,  which  was  the  usual  number  of  a  Ro- 
man night  watch.  Peter,  tiieief.re,  was  guarded 
by  four  soldiers,  two  witiiin  the  ]iii.son,  and  two 
outside  the  doors;  and  as  the  watch  was  usually 
changed  every  three  hours,  it  was  necessary  that 
ihe  'four  quaternions"  meiilioned  in  the  text 
should  lie  appointed  for  the  ]iurpose  tVeget.  Ife 
lie  Milit.  iii.  S;   Phllo,  In  tlacc,  ]).  98). 

QUEEN.  The  Ilefirews  had  no  word  propeily 
answering  to  oui  teiin  'queen.  wIik  h  is  the  femi- 
nine of'  king  ;'  neither  had  they  the  <ligiiity  which 
that  word  t'.eiiotes.  The  Helnew  woid  usually 
translated  '  queen  '  is  m^IlJ  yehlrah,  which  means 
'  mistress,'  or  '  lady,'  being  the  feminine  of  T33 
<)ebir,  '  master,'  or  •  lord.'  The  feminine  is  to  be 
understood  by  its  relation  to  tie  masculine; 
which  is  not  applied  to  kingly  power,  or  to 
kings,  but  to  general  authority  and  dominion. 
It  is  in  (act  the  word  which  occurs  twice  with 
reference  to  Isaacs  blessing  of  Jacob:  —  *  He 
lord  over  thy  brethren  ;'  and,  '  I  have  made  htm 
thy  lord'  (den.  xxvii.  29 — 3TJ. 

The  limited  use  Hliich  is  made  even  '>f  the 
rcstiicted  teim  ycbirah,  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
It  is  only  employed  twice  with  lefeience  to  ihe 
wife  of  <a  king  :  in  one  of  (hesf  two  ca,ses  it  is 
applied  to  the  wife  of  the  king  i,f  Egypt,  where 
the  condition  of  the  royal  consoit  was  more 
qiieeti/i/  than  in  Palestine  (I  Kings  xi.  19;  comp. 
\Vilkinson,  .4. /''(/y/ji.  ii.  59  ;  iii.  04;  \'.2S);  and 
in  the  other  to  Jesreliel,  the  wife  of  .Ahali,  wlio,  as 
the  daughter  of  a  jiowerlul  king,  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  peculiar  privileges  in  her  matiimt^nial 
state  (2  Kings  x.  13^.     In  twu  utiier  placciS   it  i« 
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not  clenr  whether  the  l<iii;j;'8  wife  or  mother  is  in- 
tended (.ler.  xiii.  18;  xx.x.  2);  and  in  the  remain- 
ing jiassiigeg  it  is  pointedly  rel'eried  to  tiie  kin^^'s 
mother,  in  siicli  teims  as  cleaily  ghow  thiit  the 
state  which  she  lield  was  one  of  pii.sitive  ili,'nity 
and  rank  (1  Kin.;s  xv.  13;  2  Chron.  xv.  1(5). 

There  i.s  anotlier  word,  /JCy  shegol,  also  trans- 
lated 'queen,'  whicli  si[nj)ly  denotes  tlie  iiin^'s 
■vile  or  (in  the  plural)  hi<  wives,  as  distinguished 
from  his  concuuines.  It  occurs  in  Ps.  xlv.  9; 
Neh.  ii.  G;   Dan.  v.  '2;   iii.  23. 

Tiie  result  ol  all  incpiirv  into  the  suhject  seems 
to  show  that  atiiong  the  Jewish  kings  the  usages 
k*ariiiir  mi  this  point  were  not  ditl'ercnt  iViim 
those  wtiich  are  still  exhibited  in  VVestein  Asiatx 
eouits.  VV  iiere  xvonian  never  becomes  tlie  head 
of  the  slate,  there  can  be  no  q\ieen  remnant;  and 
where  pi'lygamy  is  alh:wed  or  practised,  there 
can  be  no  queen  consort.  There  will,  however, 
lie  a  ciiiel' wii'e  in  the  harem;  and  tliis  is  no 
donbt  the  rank  indicated  in  the  iiible  by  the 
words  which  we  render  'queen.'  Tiiis  rank  may 
be  variiinsly  acquiied.  The^r»'<  wile  of  the  king, 
or  the  first  u  h(i:n  he  look  after  his  accession,  usu- 
ally obtiiint'd  it  ;  mid  if  siie  is  Ixitli  ol'  high  birtli 
and  liecomes  the  niutlier  of  the  lirst  son.  her  po  i- 
(ion  is  toler.dily  seciiie  :  but  if  she  possesses  neiilur 
of  these  advantages,  she  may  lie  sujieiseiled  in  her 
position  as  heail  of  the  harem  by  a  wi!'e  of  higiier 
birth  and  connections,  snbsecjuenrly  espoused  ;  nr 
by  (ine  who  bs'comt's  the  mother  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent. The  king,  however,  will  sometimes  act 
according  to  his  otvn  pleasure  in  tliis  mattt-r,  pin- 
mole  any  favourite  lady  to  this  dignity,  and  also 
remove  her  fmm  it  at  liis  pleasure  ;  lint  more 
generally  he  linds  it  convenient  to  follow  the 
established  routine.  The  king  of  Egypt's  daugh- 
tgr  was,  doubtless,  fioni  her  liigli  rank,  the  chief 
wife  of  S.ilomon  ;  as  was  Jezebel,  for  (lie  same 
reason,  the  chief  wife  of  Ahab.  In  like  manner 
the  high-born  mother  of  Alisaloin  was  probably 
tlie  chief  wife  of  David,  alihough  it  is  puss  bh; 
th  it  tiiti  mot.lier  of  the  eldest  son  Amnon  at  /list 
enjoyed  that  distinction,  which,  we  may  safely 
presume,  eveiitu.iMy  devolved  on  Balhsheha, 
after  her  son  Solomon  had  lieeu  recognised  as  the 
lieir. 

In  one  of  Mr.  M. trier's  amusing  books  {Hnjji 
Baba  in  Enylaiid)  there  is  a  passage  which 
strikingly  illustrates  this  matter.  The  court  of 
Persia  is  there  representetl  as  being  [icrplexed 
liow  to  answer  a  letter  which,  in  ignor.uice  of 
Kastein  customs,  had  been  addressed  by  the 
queen  consort  of  Knglaud  ■  to  the  queen  of  l^eisia.' 
Tlie  cau<e  (.f  the  dilemma  thus  (;reated  was  that 
— 'Although  ihe  shalis  priuci])al  wife  is  called 
tJte  binou  haiem,  or  head  of  the  seraglio,  yet  her 
situation  io  i he  state  bears  as  little  alRnity  to  that 
of  the  cpieen  of  Kugland  as  one  mav  sav  tlie  siie 
bnllalo  ki'pt  in  the  enclosure  for  food  and  milk 
Oils  to  the  cow  fed  and  woisliip]ied  by  t.e  Hin- 
«i(M)  as  his  god.  Our  shah  can  kill  and  create 
lianous  at  pleasure,  wheieas  the  queen  of  Kug- 
land m.iinlains  her  post  till  the  hand  of  fate  lays 
her  in  the  grave'  (Conip.  Cliardin,  Voyaqes, 
•dit.  f.atigle'i,  vi.  ch.  xii.;  Thornton's  Turkey, 
ii.  264--2.Sii.) 

Very  ditVprcnl  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  in 
IVestern  Asm.  the  poition  of  the  king's  mother, 
WHOM!  stai«   is  much  the  nearest  to  that   of  an 
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European  queen  of  any  with  wiiicli  the  East  it 
acquainted.  It  is  founiieil  on  that  e.ssenrial  prin- 
ciple of  Oriental  manners  whi^  h  in  all  cases  con- 
siders the  niotlier  of  ihe  husband  as  a  I'ar  suiierior 
jters.in  to  his  wife,  anil  as  eiitiiiril  to  more  respect 
and  attention.  This  principle  should  be  clearly 
un<lei»lood  ;  for  it  extends  ihrough  ml  the  IJilile, 
and  is  yet  entirely  dilTerent  liom  our  oun  si.cial 
airangenients,  under  which  the  niotiier.  as  soon  a-S 
she  becomes  widowed,  aliandons  her  jilace  as 
hf.id  of  tlie  family  to  the  daughter  in-law.  Mr 
Uiqnhart  has  iidiuiralily  illustrateil  and  deve- 
loped this  principle  in  his  Spij-it  oj  tlic  East  [\\. 
387,  sq  ),  and  his  rema  ks,  although  primarily 
illustrative  of  Tcnkish  manners,  aie.  with  some 
unessential  limitations,  applicable  to  the  ancient 
and  inodern  East.  In  p.  .'iS9  iliere  i.s  an  anec- 
dote of  the  jiiesent  Ibiahim  Pasha,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  slaying  a  whole  week  in  the  harem  of 
his  mother,  waiting  to  fiiui  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  pressing  a  lecjuest  upm  her;  aiid  when 
admitted,  kissing  her  feet,  refusing  to  be  seated, 
and  stiniliiig  an  hour  and  a  half  before  lier  with 
liis  arms  crossed,  without  after  all  succeeding 
in  the  suit  which  he— the  concpieror  of  Syiia  and 
the  victor  of  Konieh  —  jirelened  to  an  aged 
woman. 

Tlie  arrangement  in  the  seraglios  of  the  more 
magnilicent  Hebrew  monarchs  was  iirobably  si- 
milar to  that  of  Tuikey.  with  this  dilVerence, 
that  the  chief  women  in  the  haiems  of  the  Jewish 
soveieigus  entered  it  as  wives,  and  not  as  s'aves. 
The  gland  signiiir,  fiom  an  iniletermiiiate  number 
of  female  slaves,  selects  his  favourites,  who  are 
dislinguished  by  the  title  of  cadiin,  which,  as  it 
means  "lady  "f  the  house,'  seems  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  tlie  Hebrew  (jehiriih.  The  number  of 
these  is  said  to  be  iimiled  to  seven,  ajid  their 
rank  seems  to  correspond  to  that  of  tiie  'wives' 
of  the  Hcbiew  seiag'.io,  wiiose  number  was  un- 
limited. The  mother  of  a  boy  is  called  lia,- 
si'/.-y,  unless  the  boy  die,  in  whicli  case  she  de- 
scends to  her  foiiuei  lank  Tlie  caduiis  or  wives 
of  a  decea.sed  or  ilepo.sed  sultan  are  all  removed 
from  the  iirqieri.tl  haiein  to  a  separate  jialace, 
Vi-ith  iiie  sliii.de  exception  of  the  \alide  sultan, 
the  mother  of  the  reigning  sultan,  who  has  her 
libeity,  a  palace,  and  revenues  to  support  a 
suitable  establishment.  lint  the  has.sekies,  or 
those  who  have  a  son  living,  are  treated  with 
maiked  respect,  as  in  the  naJiiral  course  of  evejiU 
they  mav  be(;ome  valldi  The  title  of  saltan 
(for  the  Turkish  has  no  distinction  of  gender), 
though  Irom  couriesy  it  may  be  given  to  flie 
liassekie.s,  is,  strictly  sjieakiiig,  a]1^;roi)riate  only 
to  the  .sovereigns  mother,  and  to  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  imperial  family  (Thornton,  ii. 
27t!  ;  Urquhart,  ii.  i'SA).  This  s'at.ioent.  e.'-.pe- 
.cially  the  last  |Hiint  of  it,  sdikingly  illustrates  the 
vie.v  we  ha*  e  taken  as  to  the  more  queenly  jiositioii 
of  thekmg's  mo: her  tiian  of' Ins  wile  in  tliejew'.-.li 
and  other  Asiatic  eomtg.  It  Ujust  be  clearly 
understood  that  this  position  is  by  no  means 
lieculiar  to  the  modern  east,  or  to  the  Je^vs  anio!!g 
Ihe  ancient  OiieiitaU.  Ueereu,  indeed,  thinks 
that  liie  power  of  'the  (pieeii-m.ither  '  w«3  even 
more  consideralile  among  the  ancient  Persians 
than  among  the  iiiutlern  Tinks  (//«/.  Ucsearches, 
i.  -ion;;  and  the  narialives  of  Herodotus  and 
(Ite^ias  respecting  the  tyrannicai  influente  ex 
eicised  by  Parysatis,  Ameslris,  and  olheis,  l>eai 
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ample  testimon  f  to  tliis  fact.  Tlie  caivfiil  reader 
(if  Scri|it;j;e  ui,l  easily  lio  aMe  lo  tiace  llif  same 
iileas  ivspfftiiij;  tlie  position  of  (lie  I  iiij^s  ii otluT 
amoii-r  the  i^iatliles.  hi  luiw  iiiuikfw  a  umniier 
<lo('S  the  iiiollier  of  Solonmn  comt'  loiwaici  at  tlie 
eiJil  (it'  lier  lnKsiiiUuls  uikI  the  iies,'iiiiiiiiij  ol  lier 
foil  8  leigi! !  Sue  takes  an  active  ji.ui  in  secniin^ 
bei' son  s  succession  j  it  is  in  llie  Ci  iiviclion  ot  lief 
coniinanilirii;  i..fliieiice  lliat  Ailoiiijali  eiiga^es 
lier  to  |)4i)inote  Ins  suit,  alleifiii^  "lie  will  not 
»ay  thee  nay  ;  and  then,  when  l>aliis!i«'lni  appears 
bcl'oie  lier  s  ii,  the  mdiiaich  rises  IVhu  liis  place, 
ttdvances  to  tmet  lier.  Ikuvs  hiinsell  liilinie  lu'r, 
und  seals  iiei-  on  the  li.^ht  liaiid  ol'  Ids  llnone 
^l  Iviiigs  i.,  ii.).  That  the  kind's  iiiolhei  possess* d 
J)i,i;h  dii>nity  is  fnilt-.ei'  evii.ced  liy  the  tact  that 
Asa  found  it  liece-savy  lo  iemo\e  Ids  mother 
M.iacLali  *  I'loni  heiug  (jiieeit.'  on  accom  I  of  her 
liaise  ot  the  jiouec  which  thai  cliaiuctei-  Ci.nlieiied 
[1  K  114s  XV.  13).  JrzeI.el  was,  as  alicady 
it.iled,  \eiv  poweifiil  in  the  l-fe-time  of  lui  liiis- 
Uind  ;  (jut  it  is  only  nniler  hei  son  that  she  is 
called  Mhe  queen''  (.gebirah) ;  ju;d  llie  wh./le 
iislory  of  his  rei,:;n  evinces  the  im|(iTtant  jiavt 
ivliic'.  she  took  in  puljlic  aliaiis  ("2  Iv  n^s  ,x. 
i2.  30,  ,'}7  ;  X.  13).  Mill  uuiie  maikeil  iias  the 
iiidoence  which  her  dau^hlei  Alli..liah  exe4ci^ed 
Ml  Jodah  diiiinj;  the  lei^n  of  her  son  Aliazi.ih, 
Khich  was  indeed  siicii  us  enalded  her  at  iiis 
lealli  to  set  the  CMuvn  on  her  own  he.id  a"d  to 
Bie.^ent  the  anomaly  in  Jewish  history  of  a  ieg- 
•latit  (inecn  (2  KinLfs  xi.). 

QUKKN  OF  HkA\KN.  [Asmtoretu.] 
qViV  FN  OK  SIIKB  V.  [SiiEuA  ] 
QUICKSANIJ  ((7vpT<s).  In  Ads  xxvii.  17, 
rt  is  meiilioiied  thai  when  llie  ship  in  wliicii  I'anl 
was  eniliaiked  was  driven  paal  ihe  Isle  ofClaiida 
mi  the  south,  the  niarioeis,  as  u(,(dd  r:ow  l.e  said, 
struck  the  siiiU  and  scndiled  nndei  hare  joles, 
lest  they  'sliovdd  fall  info  (he  (jnii  ks.mds.'  Tlie 
Biigiiial  wold  syrth  denotes  a  sa.ndhaiik  or  shoal 
^Jaiigerons  to  navigalioti,  dt(non,  01  snpposrd  lo  l,e 
diatoii  (fiom  arvpoi.  '  todiaw  )  togt  lliei  hy  ihe  cnr- 
renls  (;f  the  sea.  Two  s\rtes.  or  gidls  wilh  qiiick- 
jaiids.  were  parlicnlarly  famous  among  llie  iin- 
cieiits;  one  called.  Syrtis  iMajoi,  hetvveeii  Cvrine 
»iid  Leplis.  and  tlie<i!liei,  Syrtis  Minor,  iie.ii  Cai- 
Ouige.  Both  then  lay  nearly  to  the  sonlh-west 
of  the  west  end  of  C;s|irns,  adjoininn'  which  on 
the  sunlh,  lay  the  isle  of  Clanila.  These  Syrles 
were  llie  great  dieail  of  those  who  navigated  the 
ieus  in  whicli  the  ve-sel  was  luiveii,  and  one  of 
liiiin  was  ])rot>ahly  in  this  case  the  ohject  of 
aiaiiii  to  the  mariners.  The  danger  was  not  so 
imag  nary  in  this  case,  we  ajipehend.  as  J)r. 
Falconer  (^Dissert,  on  St.  I'tnd's  \'oij(«j<\  (t  13) 
conceives.  For  the  apprehension  does  not 
appear  to  have  I  een  enleitained  till  the  ship 
IlkI  been  diiveii  pnsMlie  i>le  of  Clauda;  which, 
lis  we  take  it,  is  mentioned  merely  as  ihe 
l;ist  jioint  of  laiiil  which  had  lieeii  seen  till  the 
snip  was  wit'cked  on  the  isle  of  Melita.  The 
positioti  ol' llial  island  must  lie  regarded  as  in- 
dicating the  coor'^e  in  which  they  weie  dii\<ri; 
and  if  tiiat  weie  Malta,  il  is  clear  thai,  had  thai 
course  not  lieen  arrested  hy  the  iiiteriiiKliate 
shipwreck,  they  wonld  in  all  )itolial)ility  have 
been  driven  upon  the  Syitis  Minor,  which  we 
may  thercfoie  coiiclnde  to  have  heen  the  suhject 
of  their  aii]irehension.  That  apprehension  only 
^jcctiiaes  '  iHiagiirary  '  when  Mekda  m  llie  Ad- 
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riatic  is  tal  en,  as  Dr.  Falconer  himself  takes  -t, 
for  (he  Melita  of  Sciipline.  It  mav  ihtiefoie  he 
added  to  the  argumenls  in  favour  of  Mailiu. 'hat 
its  identiJicatioii  wilh  Melita  gi\es  ie.tlitv  to  the 
feur  enleilaine<l  *)y  the  mariners,  uiiich  under  the 
other  alieitiaiive  must  he  supposed  to  liave  been 
imagii.aiy    [Mai.sa]. 

<^lJiVKil.     [AitMouu,  .\kms.J 

QUlRi:\L'S.     |<JxuKNius.J 
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UAAMAH  (nnjTj;  Sept.  TeVV  n  city  of 
the  Cir^hites,  or  of  Cusliite  oiiiin  (Gen.  jt.  7; 
i  Clnon.  i.  t)  ;  Kzek.  xxvii  22)  lis  i^iliidtioa 
is  not  clearly  kiiawn.  I><it  the  'PcyiMX  v.  rth  whicU 
the  Sept.  idenlilies  it  was  a  city  <,n  the  I'lisian 
(I'n'f  meiiti  IikI  (ly  Plohniy  (C/'ro//.  \\.  7),  and 
Slcjihaii.  Hyzant.    See  Bo<,liail,  J'Jia^ty.  ir.  5.) 

RAAMSKS.        fKAMEsK.S.] 

RABBAH  (Hill;  Sept. 'Pa^0a0).  This  name, 
which  projierly  denotes  a  giciit  <i'y  ir  wielra- 
polis.  is  given  in  S  liptme  lo  the  capiud  of  th< 
Ammonites  (Josh,  xiii.  2h  ;  2  Sam.  \i.  i  ;  xii. 
/7:  1  Ci;ron.  xx.  I:  Jer.  xlix.  3):  llie  full 
name  of  wliich,  however,  as  given  m  J)enr.  iii. 
II.  appeals  to  have  li(^ei(  Ual.halh-heni-.Aiiimoii. 
It  was  in  this  ]tlace  that  the  gnat  iion  lie;lsleud 
of  (ig  i>'ng  id'  B.ish.in  was  jM-eservid  (Detit.  iii, 
1  1 ).  Heie  also,  dining  the  siege  ot~  llie  ]ilace  liy 
Joal),  the  uiisiijp"cting  Uriah  was  slain,  tiiroiigh 
the  cimlrivaiice  of  David,  that  he  n.ighf  po.'-sess 
himself  of  his  wife  Hathsheha  ;  al'ler  wiiich  ihe 
king  went  in  jierson  and  look  the  cily,  the  im- 
I orlance  of  which  is  shown  dy  the  .•■olicilnde 
of  the  monarch  thus  to  appiopi'ate  to  himself 
the  glory  of  'Is  siil.jugation  ("2  Sam.  xi..  xii  ), 
After  this  Hal. hall  was  included  in  the  liihe  of 
fiad  Afltr  the  sejiaiatiori  of  Ihe  fen  tidies, 
R.dihah,  with  llje  whole  lerrit.ay  lie\<ind  the 
Jordan,  adh-ied  lo  (he  kingdom  of  Li.iel,  til] 
it  was  ravaged  hy  the  Assyiiiuis  ujidi'i  I  igialh- 
jiilescr,  and  the  inhali;tants  expaliialed  to 
Media,  'llie  Ammonites  then  lecovered  po>^.ses- 
sion  of  Ualihah  iiiid  the  oilier  cities  ami  tenitori«s 
whicli  liad  in  loimi-r  times  t>eeii  taken  froni  ihfm 
hy  the  l^raeliles  (.fer.  xlix.  3;  Fzek.  xxv.  2- i^) 
[Ammonites]  Some  cenlnries  laier.  when  these 
paits  weie  sid  jecl  to  Kgypt,  Hahliah  was  »estoi'>(t 
or  lelinilt  Itv  Ptolemy  Philadel|.liiis,  and  called 
hy  hiin  Philadelfiliia  (Eiiseh.  O/ionuist.  r.  v. 
'Po.f.id€  an<l  'Afifxav).  and  under  (his  name  it  i« 
olten  mciitinned  iiv  (iiiek  an<l  Roman  wrilens 
(Plin.  Hist.  Nut.  v.  Hi;  Pti)!.  (h'(fj.  v  1  j),  l.y 
Joseiihus  (De  Uell.  Jud.  i.  G.  3;  i.  19.  J;  ii 
IS.  1)^  iind  upon  Romin  coins  '  Kckhcl,  iii  351  ; 
Mioiiiiei,  V.  335),  as  a  city  of  Arahia,  C(£le- 
syiia,  01  Dc'capolis.  The  ohl  name  was  not, 
however,  alro'.;elher  superseded,  for  Polyhiut 
{IVwit.  v .  7,  4)  calls  it  'Pa^Bai a^iva. 

Rahhah  appeals  to  have  consisted,  like  .Aroer, 
of  two  parts;  the  city  itself,  and  •  ihe  cily  of 
waters,'  or  royal  city,  which  was  jiroli.d.ly  a 
detached  portion  of  the  city  it.self,  msu'.v.teU 
liy  the  stream  on  which  it  was  situated.  The 
'city  of  waters'  was  taken  hy  Joab;  but  agait^ 


RABBI. 


RAB-SHAKKH. 


'lie  city  itself  lie  was  ohligeil  to  call  fir  tlte  assis- 
fancp  of  Davitl  with  a  reiiif.,rceinei)t  (2  Sain, 
xii   29). 

The  iiiicient  name  has  Iwen  preserved  among' 
the  natives  iif  the  country.  Almlleda  calls  it 
Amman,  and  hy  that  name  it  is  still  known. 
It  was  ill  ruins  in  his  lime  {Tab.  Si/r.  ]>,  19). 
The  niins  stand  alioiit  19  miles  south-east  of 
Szalt,  in  a  lunir  valley  traversed  Ity  a  stream, 
the  Moief  Amman.,  which  at  tliis  place  is  arched 
over,  the  hed  as  well  as  the  l>anks  lieinjf  paved. 
The  luiiis  are  extensive,  l)nt  there  remains  no- 
thing of  niitch  interest,  exceptin;,'  the  theatre, 
which  is  very  larjje  and  perfect,  and  a  sm.ill 
Oilenm  close  to  it.  Thi're  are  iilso  an  ancient 
caalle  and  some  veslii^es  of  Roman  hiiildin^'s  and 
of  CInislian  clnirclies.  The  Prophet  E.ehicd 
foretold  tli.it  Rahhah  should  hecoine  'a  stahle 
for  camels,"  and  the  country  'a  couchinj^  place 
for  flocks'  (E^ek.  XXV.  H)  This  has  l)een  lite- 
rally fulfiUed,  and  Burckhardt  actually  found 
tiiat  a  paity  of  Arahs  had  stabled  their  camels 
am  iiii^  liie  mins  of  Rahhah.  Too  much  slie  s 
lias  hoivever  beiu  l.iid  upon  this  minute  point  liy 
Dr.  Keith  and  others  {Evidence  from  Vropliecij, 
\\  15l>).  VVhiit  the  jirophet  meant  to  say  was  that 
Amnion  and  its  chief  city  shoiihl  he  ilesc'ate ; 
ami  he  expressed  it  hy  leference  to  facts  winch 
»vonld  certainly  occur  in  any  forsaken  site  in 
(he  horders  of  Arabia  ;  and  which  are  r.ow  con- 
stantly occinins,'  not  in  Rabb  di  only,  but  in 
many  other  ])laces.  Seetzen,  in  Zach's  Mcmnt. 
Coircsp,  xviii.  ]i.  128;  Bnrckliardt's  Si//-ia, 
'|).  t'55'6,  s(j. ;  Iiliy  and  Mangles,  Tiavels,  j>. 
474. 

The  Rahhah  of  Jush.  xv.  60  was  in  the  tribe 
of  .hid ah. 

KABD.A.TH-AMMON.     [Rabbah.] 

RABBATH-MOAB.     [Au.] 

RABBI  ('Pal3l3i),  a  title  of  honour  <riven  to  the 
leacheis  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Clirist,  and  for 
which  theie  is  no  exact  equivalent  in  our  lantjuaLje, 
though  ]ieiliaps  in  purport  aud  nsai^e  it  comes 
near  fo  'ihictor'  or  'niiuster:'  a  word  combining 
both  these  si.:ni(lcations  would  /'airly  rejiresent  it. 
In  Matt,  xxiii.  S,  'Pa$l3i  n  ex])hiiiied  by  Hadrj- 
yriT-i]i,  a  le.ider,  or  guide  fin  the  sense  of  a  teacher 
or  inasti'r),  and  '.n  .!'>l'ii  i.  39,  l)y  StSdaKuAos,  a 
teacher,  or  master.  This,  hov«ever,  seems  to  have 
lieen  tiie  acquired  or  conventional  usage  of  tli» 
term.  The  actual  signilication  of  31  rob  in 
Hebrew  is  'a  great  one,'  i.  e.  a  chief,  a  master; 
ftnd  would  as  a  title  be  probably  lepresei  ti*!!  by 
th"  '  Kxcellenza  '  of  southern  Knrojie,  which  is 
perliaps  as  coinm  ui  as  Rabbi  was  among  tbe  Jews. 
It  w.is  there  euijiloyed  as  a  tide  in  tlie  Jewish 
scho.tls  in  a  tlireel'old  form,  indicating  as  many 
degrees,  which  might  .vifhoul  much  impropriety 
lie  compared,  in  the  stricter  sense,  to  tlin  progres- 
sive 'icadt-mical  degrees  nf  Bachelor.  Master,  and 
D.ict.ir.  Toe  lowest  of  tli^se  degiees  of  honour 
was  in  7'ah.  This  with  the  relative  sutlix  became 
♦31, 'Pa/3/3i,  Hahhi,  'my  master,"  wliicli  was  of 
Idgher  dignity  ;  and  beyond  that  was  |3"1  ll'tban, 
•great  master;"  or  with  the  siillix  'Pa^^jui,  Rab- 
6oni,  'my  great  master,"  which  was  the  highest 
of  all.  It  is  riot  certaui,  however,  that  this  gra- 
duation of  terms  existed  iu  the  time  of  Christ. 
The  teachers  and  professors  of  the  law  were 
distil  gnish'd   by  the  title  of  Rabi>i  both  by  the 


people  and  by  their  own  di  «•])!.•«.'  M  I'f.  xxiii.  7) 
Jesus  was  so  called  by  his  b9ci]jle.s(M.ttl.  xxvi. 
25-49;  Mark  ix.  5;  xi  2;  John  i.  39;  iv.  .iVj 
as  well  as  liy  tl»e  peopie  (Matt.  x.  31  ;  Juhn 
XX.  16). 

RABBINICAL     UTERATURK.       [Kab- 

BAl.AH,   TaI.MUU.  j 

RABBONI  ('Pai3;3ai'i  or 'PajS^oorr-f).  the  title 
of  highest  honour  ajiplied  liy  the  Jews  to  the 
teachers  of  the  law  [R.^BinJ.  In  Mark  x.  .')1 
(translated  'Lord"),  John  xx.  16,  it  is  applied 
to  Christ ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  ralhei  in  it» 
literal  acceptation,  than  with  refireuce  to  the 
conventional  distinction  which  it  implied  (if  such 
distinction  then  existed)  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
Tliere  were  but  seven  great  jirufessirs.  al!  of  the 
school  of  Hillel,  to  whom  the  title  was  publicly 
given.  Tliere  is  some  (lill'erence  as  to  tlieir  names, 
and  even  the  Talmud  varies  in  its  statements. 
But  tiie  only  one  there  whose  nan>e  occurs  ii» 
Scriptuie  is  Gamaliel,  unless,  indeed,  as  some 
snpjiose,  the  aged  Simeon  who  t)lesse  I  the  infant 
Saviour  (Luke  ii.  2  >  i.  was  the  same  as  the  Rab- 
ban  Simeon  of  the  Talonni  [Simkon]. 

RAB  SARIS  (DHip-nn  ;  Sept.  'Pa(^/j),  one  of 
the  three  .Assyrian  generals  in  command  of  the 
armv  which  appeared  liefore  Jeiusalem  (2  Kings 
xviii.  17)  I  Ra1!-.siiakbii].  The  woid  means  "  chief 
of  the  eunuchs  ;'  which  could  scarcely  have  been  a 
jiroper  name  ;  but  whetlier  his  office  was  really 
tliat  which  the  title  impoits,  or  some  other  great 
coiwt  office,  must  be  determined  liy  the  consi- 
(leratii:ns  which  have  been  otVered  nniler  the  article 
KuMOCH.  The  chief  of  the  eunuchs  is  an  officer 
of  lii^li  rank  and  dignity  in  the  Oriental  courts: 
and  his  cares  are  not  confined  to  the  harem,  but 
many  high  jiuhlic  functions  devolve  upon  liim. 
In  the  Ottoman  l^orte  the  Kislar  Aga,  or  chief  of 
the  iilack  eminchs,  is  one  of  the  princi|)al  jier- 
sonages  in  the  empire,  and  in  an  official  jiaper  of 
great  solemnity  is  styled  by  the  sultan,  tiie  most 
illustrious  of  the  ofliceis  who  approach  his  august 
jierson,  and  worthy  of  the  conlidence  of  moiiarclis 
and  of  soveieigns  (D'Ohsson,  Tab  Gen.  iii.  308). 
It  is,  theref  .re,  by  no  means  imjirobable  flwat  such 
an  ollice  should  be  a.ssociated  with  a  military 
commission  :  perhaps  not  f  r  directly  military 
duties,  lint  to  take  cliarge  of  the  treasure,  and  to 
select  fr  im  the  female  captives  such  as  might 
seem  worthy  of  the  royal  liaiem. 

RABSHAKEII  (Hipp'n'];  Sept.  'PaTpdKfft'. 
This  nanie  is  Aramaic,  and  signifies  .c///(/'ck;j- 
bcarer.  Notwithstanding  its  seeoiingly  olliciai 
signilicance,  it  anpcais  to  have  been  used  es  a 
proper  name,  as  B.'itler  with  us:  for  the  person 
who  bore  it  was  a  militaiy  chief  in  high  c.  m- 
mand.  inider  .Sennacherib  king  of  .\ssyria.  Yet  it 
is  not  impossible,  according  to  Oiienta)  usages, 
that  a  loyal  cupbearer  should  hold  a  military 
command  ;  and  the  office  itself  was  one  of  high 
distinction.  He  is  the  last  named  of  three 
Assyrian  generals  who  appeared  before  Jeru- 
salem; and  was,  the  ntterer  of  the  insultlnjf 
speeches  mldressed  to  the  besieged.  'He  stoofl 
and  cried  with  a  loiiil  \'oice  in  the  Jews'  lan- 
guage;'  j)erlia]is  because  he  was  the  only  one  cf 
the  three  who  could  speak  that  languige  fre>  ly. 
2  Kings  xviii.  17,  19,  2(1,  23,  37  ;  xix.  4,  8  ;  !•». 
xxxvi.  2,  4,  12,  la.  22;  xxxv  i,  4,  S. 


RVCA. 

RACA  fToiccf).  a  word  which  orciirs  in  Maft. 
V.  22.  and  wliich  remains  iiiitrauslaletl  in  the 
Aiithorlffd  Veisioii.  It  is  expressive or<iiiilemi)t, 
from  flie  Chaldee  Np'"l,  ami  iticatis  an  empty, 
woiliitess  ieUow.  J<s«s,  cotitiastiiij^  the  law  oC 
Mo-es,  whicli  couhl  only  take  notice  (if  overt  acts, 
witli  his  own,  whicii  lenders  man  amenalile  for 
his  motives  and  feeling's,  says  in  elVect ;  '  Wlioso- 
ever  is  raslily  anu'vy  witii  his  hriither  is  liahle  to 
tlie  jndi^mcnt  oCGod  ;  whosoever  calls  hi^  hrotiier 
Hacii,  is  lialile  to  tlie  judgiueul  oCllie  Sanliediim  ; 
hut  \viios(tevei-  calls  liim  Cool  (Mctipc)  liecinnes 
lial)le  to  tlio  jtidLrmeiit  ol' Geliemia.'  To  appre- 
hend the  iii^lier  criminality  here  attached  to  tiie 
teiin  fool,  whicli  may  not  at  (iist  seem  very 
ohvioiis,  it  is  necessary  lo  ohserve  tliat  while 
*iaca"  denotes  a  certain  hniseness  of  life  aii<l 
manners.  '  I'ool  '  <leno1es  a  wicke<l  and  reproliate 
person  :  f<Kilishness  Ijtiiig  in  Scriptine  opjwsed  t« 
8])iiiliia1  wisdom. 

RACK.       [(iAMEs] 

RACH.-VM  (CnT;  Sept.  kvkvov  ;,  Vnlg.  por- 
p/ii/rio;  Lev.  xi.  lo;  Dent.  xiv.  17^  is  nowadmil- 
ted  to  lie  the  white  carrion  vnltuieof  Ej,'y]it,  Verc- 
noplerus  \eop/ru/i  yHynpiiacus.  It  would  lead  ns 
Leyoiid  the  limits  i  rescrihed  to  diis  article  toenler 
into  a  discjiiisitiiui  un  the  manners  of  cranes  storks, 
swans,  and  ix'liians,  all  in  some  dei;ree  conl'oinided 
in  the  mind  of  Orientals  when  they  (lescrihe  the 
marvellous  love,  jiiiienlal  allection,  and  lilial  gra- 
titude ol  hirds  :  conseijnently  lliey  have  names  for 
ceria  n  Niiec  es  which  aie  claimed  as  derivatives 
from  loots  expiessive  o(  the  allections.  Fur  al- 
thciugli  the  incessant  warfare  of  man  upon  hinte 
Miimals  in  their  native  hannts  has,  at  least  in  the 
l)uj)ulons    west,    well    nigh    obliterated    all   their 
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467.     [V'ultur  percnopCerus.] 

more  generous  instincts,  and  we  aie  consrqnently 
not  Vi/eli  acquainted  with  the  natural  atlriluites 
jt  (hen  character,  tlie  swan  alone  can  claim  pre- 
tension lo  an  ultra  mateiiial  feeling,  from  her 
practice  of  supporting  her  young  Imiod  lietween 
•jer  wings  when  she  gives  tliem  their  lirst  lesson 
in  swimming.  AH  other  tales  of  that  nature 
recorded  In  the  puets  and  Irsiorians  of  antiipnty 
«ay  be  regaided  as  ahsolute  tictionsi  and  amun^ 


the  rest,  that  in  Horns  Apollo,  re]  resentinjf  the 
Racham  tearing  the  flesh  of  her  tliiglis  to  feed  h«r 
young,  is  evidently  an  invention  of  the  Kgyplian 
jiriesthood.  fatiricated  in  older  to  enhance  the  cha- 
racter of  a  useful  liird,  which,  uotwithstandijig 
that  it  was  s  .nclilieil  in  their  mystical  su|>er6ti- 
t ions,  and  protected  liy  the  king  as  •  I-'liaraoli's 
fowl  (an  ancient  apjiellation),  is  |)erliaps  the  uiosf 
revoltingly  filthy  hird  in  existence.  \Villi  lesjiect 
to  the  original  imposition  of  the  name  liacliaui, 
as  connected  with  any  unusual  allection  for  it* 
young,  there  is  no  modern  ornilliologi.'-l  who  assigns 
such  a  qu.ility  to  Percno|)teri  more  th m  lo  other 
birds,  although  it  is  likely  that  as  the  pelican 
empties  its  hag  of  (isli,  so  this  iiiid  may  void  the 
crop  to  feed  her  liruod.  Gesner  had  alieady 
Hguied  {De  AijuiUi  t/icern  I'crcnopteru/n  vwant,' 
p.  199)  the  Uarhary  variety,  and  ]iointed  out  the 
Racham  of  Sciiiiture  as  the  identical  s|iecies,  hut 
Biuce  first  clearly  estahlished  the  fact.  The 
Rachama  of  that  wriier  is  a[ipaK-nlly  the  Ak- 
liobiia  ('  white  father ')  of  the  Tuiks,  :ind  forms 
one  of  a  small  gnuqi  of  \'ulluridae,  suligeueiically 
distinguished  hy  the  name  of  /'erciiopferus 
and  Neophron,  diflering  iVuin  the  other  vultures 
in  the  hill  lie  ng  h;nger,  straight,  moie  attenuated, 
and  llien  uncinated,  and  in  llie  iiack  of  tiie  head 
and  neck  being  furnished  with  loiigish,  narrow, 
suberectie  feathe'is,  liut  like  true  vultuiea,  having 
the  pouch  on  the  bieast  exposed,  and  llie  siiles  of 
the  head  and  throat  bare  and  livid.  The  great 
wing-c  iverts  are  partly,  and  the  quill  feathers  en- 
tiiely,  of  a  black  and  blaekisli  ash-tolour ;  lh,>se 
of  the  heid,  nape,  smaller  wing-coverls,  liody, 
and  tail,  i:i  gener.il  white,  witli  tin.;es  of  biilVaml 
rufous;  the  tegs  are  llesh  colour,  and  rather  bug; 
and  the  toes  are  armed  with  sharp  cla.vs.  The 
females  are  brownish.  In  size  the  s|iecies  is 
little  linlkier  than  a  raven,  but  it  s*aiids  high  on 
the  legs.  Alaays  soiled  with  blood  and  gai  bage, 
otlisnsive  to  the  eye  and  nose,  it  yet  is  piolectetl 
in  Egypt  b.ilh  liy  law  ami  jjnblic  opinion,  for 
the  services  it  rendeis  in  dealing  the  siiil  of 
dead  carcases  psitrefying  in  the  sun,  and  tlie 
ctdtivated  111  Ids  of  iiniumeiable  rats,  mice,  and 
ether  vermin.  Pious  Moslems  at  Cairo  and 
other  places,  bestow  a  daily  portion  of  to..(i  ujKili 
them,  and  upon  their  associates  tlie  kites,  wlio  aie 
seen  hovering  conjointly  in  gieat  nunilieis  about 
the  city.  The  Racham  extends  to  I'alest  ne  in 
the  summer  season,  but  liecomes  scarce  tomuds 
tlie  north,  where  it  is  not  sjjeciaily  prelected  ;  and 
it  accompanies  caravans,  (easting  on  their  ieavaigs 
and  0.1  dead  camels,  &c. 

Ge>ner's  lignie  lepresents  the  Baibiiry  vaiiety  ", 
but  there  are  two  other  S|iecies  besides,  viz.,  (he 
Percniipierus  Arujoleusis,  mh[  Pe,  cnopterus  Iiy- 
pdleucua,  both  similarly  charac.teiizi  d  liy  their 
white  livery,  and  tlisliiiguished  fri»m  the  Kgvpli.iii 
by  a  dilVertnt  ariangeuient  of  colour,  a  sh,.ilef 
bill,  anil  more  cleanly  habits. 

In  our  version  the  name  of  Gier-eagle  is  cer- 
tainly m..st  improper,  as  such  a  denomination 
can  apply  only  to  .i  large  s]iecies,  and  is  most 
appropriate  to  the  beaid-d  vulture  of  tlie  Alps. 
The  Lammer-geyer  of  the  Swiss  (^(ji/jxieti^s  Bar 
batus),  which  in  ihe  shaj)e  of  varieiies,  or  dis- 
tinct siiecies,  I'requents  also  the  nigh  siiouy  rarigea 
of  Spain,  Macedonia.  Asia  Minor,  • 'le'e,  ;^i)y.«- 
siiiia,  Catliaiia,  Barliary,  am!  most  likely  ot 
Libanus,  was  nu  doubt  the  biid  intended  ii;  out 
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translatorg  to  rp])resciit  the  Racham  :  nor  was  the 
af^tplicarioik  niircL'^Diiable,  as  will  Ite  sliowii  in 
Ti. i.TuuE.  TiiK  I'ercitopferus  is  sjiiiewliat  sin- 
gularly <;la-:seil  liilli  in  Lt'V.  iuid  Dent.,  aUm^' 
witli  ami.itic  liids;  aii'i  it  may  be  (jiiesliuiieil 
wlietlifr  any  an  in.il  will  eal  it,  since,  in  tlie 
Itarallei  c  ise  nC  Viillur  aurn,  the  tuikey-iinzz.iul 
or  c.inion-croiv  ol'  Aineiica,  we  have  I'onnil  even 
the  ants  .ihstainin^j  Iroin  iti  circase,  and  leavins^ 
it  to  dry  n])  in  tlie  sun,  lliou^^h  s.va.inin^  aniinid 
and  gieedy  "1'  every  otlier  animal  snljslance 
IVi^ltuuk].— C.H.S. 

RACHEL  (^n"^.  a  e;pe;  Sept.  'PaxrA)-  <'"e 
anil  tlie  nin^t  hcinveil  nl'  llie  two  danj^liter*  o'" 
Lihan,  whom  Jacui)  mariied  CGen.  xxix.  1(), 
se(j.),  an  I  wliit  became  the  mother  of  Joseph  anil 
Benjimin,  in  j^ivin.^  b  .-;!:  ••>  ih^  latler  of  ivhoin 
iihe  dieil  ne.ir  lirtnleheni,  wheie  her  sepulclne  is 
8li<iwn  to  tlii^  d,iy  (Gen  x\x.  21;  xxnv.  Ifi). 
For  njore  niiiinle  p.iitnMilars  see  .Iacou,  with 
wliuse  liistoiy  ILichel  »  is  closely  involved. 

RAGUKL.  or  Ubuei.  {%'\V1.  fneinf  ,f  God; 
Sept.  'PayouiX).  I.  A  .son  of  E~an  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
4,  10).  -X.  Tlie  father  of  Jethro  I'Kxo  I.  il  18; 
Nnm.  X.  29).  Some  conl'mod  lilni  with  Jefhn); 
hnt  in  the  text  last  cited,  he  is  called  the  fillier 
of  Hobab,  who  seems  to  have  been  llie  same  as 
Jethri>.  In  the  s  an?-  pa^sa^'e,  indeed,  ihe  d.in^li- 
ters  111"  the  '  ]iri<st  ot  Midian  '  relate  to  '  Uenej  their 
father'  tlieir  iubp;;tnre  witii  Mo^'-s  :  which  nii^'lit 
seem  to  sunport  Ins  identify  with  .lethro  ;  Ijnt  it 
M  qnite  a  S.;rijitnr.d  nsi^e  to  call  a  i^randlather 
•father.'  ancl  a  s^ramidan^^hter,  '  dautfliter  ((ien. 
xxxi.  43;  2  Sun.  x  x.  2);  I  Kni^s  xiv.  3; 
xiri.  2;  xviii.  .3 1.  The  rar,'"m  in  thi-i  plac.' 
read>,  'Tiiey  tM'ue  to  Renel  their  lather's  lather.* 
[HoHAB  1  3.  .\n.ilher  jieison  of  this  name 
(Xxnrs  in  1  Clirun.  ix.  •'"'. 

1.  RAHAB  (2ini;  .S.-p».  'Vai^\,  a  name. 
sJijnlfy  in.;  '  sea-nion,ter,'  whicli  is  app'ied  as  an 
ap|)ell.iiion  to  K  ypi  in  Ps  Ixxiv.  13,  11; 
Ixxxvii.  4;  Ixxx'X.  1');  Isa.  li.  9  (and  s.^nie- 
times  to  its  kin,^.  Kzek.  xxix.  3:  xxxiii.3.  comp. 
Vs.  Ixviii.  31);  which  nieta])horical  design  iti,,n 
})rol),dily  involves  an  albi.don  to  the  crocodiles, 
hippiip  )tami,  and  oilier  atpiatic  creatuies  of  tlie 
Nile. 

2.  ll.\H  \H,  ]iroppily  Raciiab  {^ni,  larfje ; 
Sept.  'Paxa,3).  a  vvoinan  of  .Fericho  who  received 
into  liei  h  ■iLse  tiie  f.vo  spies  who  were  sent  by 
•Todin.i  iiit  I  that  cily:  concealed  them  under  the 
Hax  laid  oiif  ii])nn  the  honse-top.  when  ihev  were 
BiHiijht  after,  ami,  liavini;  ijiveii  them  impwtant 
information  wirch  sho.ved  that  the  inhaliiiants 
were  much  dihearfened  at  the  miracles  which 
had  at'ended  the  march  of  the  1  raelifes,  en  ibied 
tliem  to  escape  o\  er  the  wall  of  the  town,  upon 
whii-h  her  d.iellin,'-  v/as  silnaled.  For  thi-;  im- 
port.int  service  U.diab  and  her  kindred  were 
Mve.l  liy  the  Ilebiews  fiom  the  jteneral  massacre 
vrhich  f  illowed  the  lakhi;^  of  .Feiicho  (Josh.  ii. 
1-21  ;   vi.  17;   comp.    Heb.  xi.  31). 

In  tl;e  narrative  o|  these  trans, ictions  Hahab  is 
called  nj'T  zonith,  which  (nir  own.  after  the 
ancient  v<'r8(iiis,  lemleis  '  harlot  '  The  Jewisli 
writers,  hnvever,  hem,'  imwillin.;  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  iheir  ancestiirs  bein:^  involved  in  a  tiis- 
raputable  aasuc  ali.ai    at  the    cuainiencement  ui 


tlieir    great   nn  leiiakinpf,  chose    to    inter^wet  fw« 

word  '  liostess,'  one  who  keeps  a  public  hoiise,  as 
if  from  |1T,  '  to  noniish  "  (Jo-eph.  Aiit  q.  v.  1  ;  ii. 
and  vii.  ;  comp.  |he  T.iignm.  and  Kimchi  ami 
Jaicbi  on  tlie  text).  Clnistian  intei prefers  also 
are  inclined  to  adopt  th's  inii  rjiretaiion  fur  tli? 
sake  of  tlie  char.iclei  of  a  woman  of  whom  iie 
Apostle  speaks  well,  and  who  would  appear  f»>.m 
Matt.  i.  4  to  h.ne  become  liy  a  .snt)Se>^nent  mar- 
ria.:e  wito  ^iilim.n  piince  of  Jndah,  an  anci'SlrcM 
of  Jesiis.  lint  we  must  be  content  to  take  facts 
as  they  stand,  and  iw.t  sliain  thcni  to  meet  ditti- 
C'lltie-.;  ami  it  i-^  now  ni.iv  ei.--iill  v  adniitted  by 
eveiy  s.innd  Hebiew  scholar  li  at  T\1\'\  nieam 
'  h.nlot,'  an  i  not  Mms'e^s.'  ii  >i^>,iin-s  iiailot 
in  eury  other  text  u  here  it  i,i  cms,  the  idea 
ol'  '  li.isle.^.^'  n  t  l.ein:  ie|  le^ei.teil  iiy  t.is  or 
any  other  wold  in  HeUiew,  as  lie.'  fniiclion 
re))resented  by  it  din  nut  exi.st.  Tiieie  weit 
no  inns;  auil  wlieii  (eria'ii  substitutes  for  inns 
eeiitnally  came  into  ii-e,  tliey  were  never,  in 
any  Kastem  cmiitiv.  kept  by  women.  On  the 
otliei  liand,  .sfraiuers  fr.an  l.eyoiid  the  i  iver  might 
h.ne  repaiieo  to  the  house  of  a  liiirlol  witli- 
oitt  suspicion  or  leinaik.  The  Bciioiiins  fiynr 
ihe  d..seil  constantly  do  si  at  this  d.iy  in  tiieir 
viiits  to  ('airo  anil  Iiai;hd.iil.  Tie  house  of 
such  a  woni  in  was  also  the  oliU'  .  ne  to  which 
they,  as  |)eifect  stiaiueis,  conid  have  had  a<;cess, 
and  ceitaii.lv  the  only  Oie  in  wiiich  they  could 
caicn'ate  on  obtahiini;  the  inf  rmation  they  re- 
(juired  without  ilan,;ei  fiom  male  inniaies.  Tliij 
coiicinrence  of  analo.ies  m  the  uoiil.  in  the 
thin.;,  and  in  tie  probability  of  civn instances, 
ou;,^ht  to  .settle  the  (pus  ii.n.  If  weaie  ci  iicerred 
f,,r  the  moral  ty  of  Ilahali.  the  best  pioof  of  hef 
reliiimatioii  is  found  in  the  fact  of  f.er  snbse* 
qm  lit  mill  ia^^e  to  S  din.iu  ■  lbs  inipl  les  her  pre- 
\  ions  conxersiiiii  to  .liivlaism,  f,,r  winch  indeed 
her  discourse  with  ti  e  s|iies  evinces  tliat  she  was 
]ire|aie.l.  The  Jewish  wiiters  aluiuntl  in  p;aiseJ 
of  liahal).  on  aci-ount  of  tlie -{re  .t  seivice  she  len- 
deie'l  t;:eir  aiicest.rs.  Even  h  .,se  wh.>  do  not  ileny 
that  .she  was  a  ballot,  admit  that  she  evenlual'.y 
became  ihe  wife  of  a  |iruice  of  isiael,  and  that 
many  trreat  jiersons  of  their  oiiti.in  sjiran^^  from 
tills  union.  The  fjeiieial  statement  is,  tli.it  she 
was  ten  years  of  aje  at  the  time  tiie  Jlelaewa 
quitted  Kgypt.  that  she  jilayed  tue  liailoi  tluriin; 
all  the  for  y  years  they  were  in  tie  vvildeiness, 
that  she  became  a  pr..selyte  v.!  en  the  sjiies  were 
lecelveil  by  her.  and  that  afui  the  fall  ol' -lericho 
no  less  a  peis  n.u,'e  than  Joslma  iiiirseir  made  her 
his  wife.  She  is  al.-.o  counted  as  an  ancestie.ss  cl 
Jeiein  ah.  Maaseiaii.  H.mameel,  Slialluni,  IJa- 
ruch.  Ezekiel,  iSenah  S.  riah.  and  Hiitdah  the 
piophele.s.s.  (.See  /'.  linhyl.  tit.  Me(/il/.a.  fol.  14, 
jol.  2  ;  Jvc/tfi--iii,  X.  1  ;  yhulshalct  Ihikabala, 
vii.  :.' ;  Aba.liai.el,  Ktmi-.hi.  &c.,  on  Josh.  \i.  2'>  ; 
Miizrn'h  Torch,  p.  112;  Li-i.ffoot.-  //or.  Ilcb. 
ad  Matt.  i.  4;   .Mens<  hen.  A'.  T.  TalnnM.  p.  40.) 

R.\!N.  See  nnd'i  the  head  Climate,  in  art. 
Pai.kstink. 

RAM.     [SiiKKp  J 

KAMaH  ;n»l.  3  high  place,  hei/jhl  ;  Sept 
'Vafj.d).  the  name  of  several  towns  and  yillaget 
in  Palestine,  which  it  is  iiut  in  all  cases  easy  to 
distin.:uish  bom  one  another. 

1.  H.WI.AH,  a  town  ol  Benjamin  (.ForIi.  xviit. 
25),  in  the  vicinity  of  Gil>eah  and  Geba  (Judg. 
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tix.  13;  I^a.  X.  2!i ;  IIos.  v.  K;  Ezra  ii.  26; 
Neil.  vii.  3((.  xi.  33)  ;  on  tlie  way  friim  Jeiiisalem 
to  liei'nel  (Jiidir.  iv .  5),  .•iml  rmf  Car  rioiii  the  cmi- 
fines  of  llie  two  kiiiirduiTis  (  I  Kiii^s  xv  17;  xxi. 
22).  It  is  also  nuiiii.  ned  in  Jer.  xxxi.  15  ;  xl.  1. 
JfiDnie  j)lac<'s  il  six  liiiiiiaii  ii)ilc8  noilli  oC.Jeni- 
saletn,  ami  J()5e|iiiii$,  who  c<ill3  it  ^  Fa/j.aGu>i', 
places  il  (oity  slailia  Iniin  .leiusalein  (Aii/iq.  v\\\. 
12.  3).  Ill  a<x()id.iiice  with  all  tliese  intiiiiatidiis, 
at  the  distance  ol  uvo  hdiirs  jiuiiiicy  iiurth  of 
Jerusalem,  upon  a  hill  a  lillle  t:>  llie  east  ol"  llit 
great  noilhein  mad,  a  \'illa!>;e  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  ICr-Iiam,  in  which  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate to  recoi^iiise  the  lejireseiilative  of  the  atuiciit 
Raiiiah,  This  is  one  ol' the  valoahle  identlllca- 
tions  lor  which  Uililical  i;ei)gra|ihv  is  iiKkhled  to 
Dr.  Koliiosoi.  {lles.-anhc'S.  ii.  315  317).  The 
diffiriilt  text  (Jer.  xxxi.  15),  'A  voice  was  hcaid 
in  Rauiah  . . .  R.tchel  weeping  for  her  childieii," 
which  the  Kvaiiijelisf  (M.itt.  ii.  R)  tiaiislers  to 
the  massacre  at  i'ethleheiTi,  has  heen  thought  to 
require  a  siutheiii  Uainah  not  f.ir  lit)!!!  that 
place,  near  which  indeed  is  Rachel  s  scpuh-.l.ie. 
lint  110  such  Ramah  has  lieeu  lnuiid  ;  and  Dr. 
Uohinson  tiiinUs  that  liie  allusion  of  the  prophet 
was  originally  ajiplicahle  to  this  Uainah.  The 
context  releis'to  the  exiles  carried  away  captive 
Ly  Nehiiziu-adan  to  Hahylon,  who  pas^e<l  hy 
way  of  Uaniali,  which  was  perhaps  their  leuch  z- 
vous  (.Fer,  xl.  I).  As  Raniah  was  in  Beiijaniin, 
the  prophet  introduces  Rachel,  the  mother  oftliat 
tribe,  Ijewailing  tlie  captivity  of  her  descend- 
ants. 

2.  RAM.\n,  of  S.mnnel,  so  called,  where  the 
Jiropliet  lived  and  was  Imried  (.1  S.iin.  i.  10; 
ii.  II;  vii.  17;  viii.  i;  xv.  34*;  xvl.  13,  I'J; 
xviii.  i;»,  22.  23;  xxv.  1  ;  xxviii.  3).  It  is 
prohalily  the  game  witli  the  Rainathaiin-Zophim 
to  which  his  lather  Kikaiiili  lielouged  (I  S.itn. 
i.  1,  19).  Tlie  position  of  diis  Kaiiiali  was  early 
lost  sight  of  hy  tradition,  and  a  vaiiety  of  ojiinions 
have  pievailed  since  the  time  of  Kusehins  and  .Je- 
rome, who  regaixl  it  as  the  Ariinathea  of  tie  i\ew 
Testament,  and  |  lace  it  near  Lydda,  where  a  Ra- 
mah  anciently  existed.  Hence  some  have  hekl 
the  .site  t'j  lie  tliat  of  the  jiresent  KamJeli,  which 
is  itself  a  tiujdein  town  [.Arimathka].  Many 
writers  have,  howevei',  Iteeii  disposed  to  .seek 
Samuers  Rairah  in  the  Ramah  of  I?eiijaniiu 
(Pococke  ii.  71,  72;  Hachiene,  i.  l.iij;  Raiimer, 
Pulij^t.  p.  H<) ;  V\  iner,  s.  v.);  Init  this  was  only 
half  ail  hour  distant  from  the  Giheaii  where  Siul 
resiiled,  which  does  not  agree  witii  the  historical 
intiiiiati'in  (comp.  1  Sam.  ix.  10).  .Again,  gene- 
ral ojiinion  has  jioinied  fo  a  place  called  Neliy 
Sainuel,  a  vdlage  up  m  a  high  point  two  hours 
nortii-west  ol  Jerusalem,  and  which  was,  inilee<l. 
also  '.isnally  supposed  to  he  the  Uamali  of  Ben- 
jamin, (ill  Dr.  Rohiiison  eslahlishetl  liie  separate 
claims  of  er-Ram  to  that  distinction.  But  lliis 
approoriation  does  not  agree  with  the  mention  of 
Uachel's  sepulchre  in  I  Sam.  x  2.  tor  that  is 
ahor.t  as  far  to  tlie  south  of  Jerusalem  as  Neliv 
Samuel  is  to  the  north  west.  The  like  olijeclion 
applies,  fhougii  in  a  somewiiat  l»ss  degree,  to 
the  nioderii  SAba,  west  of  Jerusalem,  which 
Robinson  jtoiuts  out  as  jiossibly  the  site  of  Ka- 
niatliaim-Zo;;/(i;n  and  Ratnah  {liesearihes.  ii. 
330-331).  '1  he  chief  diliiiiiliies  it;  connection 
wi'h  tills  matter  arise  of  course  out  of  the  account 
yiven  of  Saul"*  ionrnev  alter   Lis  fall  er's  ass«s. 
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The  city  in  which  Saul  found  Sam.iel  is  not 
named,  but  is  said  to  have  bteii  '  in  ilie  land  9* 
Zuph"  (1  Sam.  ix.  5),  ami  is  a-snmed  lo  have 
been  Ramah-Z<y/)/(im.  In  dismissing  him  froitj 
this  jilace.  Samuel  foretells  an  advinture  tiial 
shoiild  befal  him  near  Rachel's  sejiiilchre.  Now, 
as  this  sepulclne  was  near  Hetiilehem,  and  a* 
Saul  s  abode  was  in  Beiijaniin,  the  soatheni  border 
of  which  is  several  miles  to  the  noitli  liiereof,  il 
is  manifest  tliaf  if  Saul  in  going  home  mus  lo 
pass  near  Rachel's  sepulclne,  the  place  where 
.Samuel  was  must  have  been  to  tiie  south  of  it. 
(j'eseniiis  con'ends  that  if  we  allow  weight  to  the 
.mention  of  Rachel,  we  can  only  seek  fo  this 
Ramah  in  the  lieighhouihood  of  Bethle!:ein  ; 
wheie  also  Eiisr'ius  speaks  of  a  Ramah.  Not 
far  South-east  of  Betlileiiem  is  the  Ji  bet  Kuit-dis, 
or  Frank  Mount,  which  R.ibinsoii  has  ideutilied 
as  (he  site,  of  the  ancient  ci'y  and  fortress  of 
Herod,  called  Herod i urn  ;  and  Ge>en ins  contends 
that  if  we  (ix  heie  the  site  ol'  Ramah,  all  the  cir- 
cumstances nienliotjed  in  1  ft.iiii.  ix.  10  arf 
sulli<-ieiitly  explaineil.  But  Ihtii  the  Raniali' 
Zophim  of  1  Sam.  i.  1  must  have  been  a  diJlereii, 
\i\iiLi:A' {'J'kcsauriis,  p.  127(>).  To  th  s  Dr.  Kobin 
son  himself,  in  his  edition  ofGesenius,  objecU' 
that  the  difference  assumed  in  the  last  sentence  u 
inadmissible.  '  Be.-ides,  no  one  who  had  seei 
the  Fiank  mountain  would  sup  use  for  a  nionietii 
that  a  city  ever  lay  upon  it.  \\  was  indeed  occu 
nied  by  Herod's  foitiess;  but  the  city  Herodiiim 
lay  at  ils  foot.''  He  adds  that.Kusebins,  in  ti:9 
jiassage  ivfirreil  to,  oiniously  pi. ices  Raniali  oj 
Benjamin  near  Bethlehem,  I'or  the  purpose  of 
helping  out  a  wrong  interpietalioii  of  Malt.  ii.  18. 
Another,  and  the  most  recent  hypothesis  in  tliis 
vexed  (juestion,  would  jilacetiiis  Uaiiiah  at  a  sile 
of  nuns  now  called  er-Raweh.  two  miles  noitJi 
of  IlebuMi  (nibLof.il.  Snrra,  No.  I.  pp.  46-51). 
But  this  also  assumes  that  the  iiam.ilhauri-Za- 
]ihiiii,  liie  jilace  of  the  prophet  s  liiilli,  was  dill'eient 
from  the  jilace  of  his  lesidenre  and  burial,  con- 
trary to  the  tesfimnriy  of  J(>sephus  (Ai/liq.  vi. 
4,  ti  ;  vi.  13,  5).  and  to  (lie  coii(iiisi.,n  deducihle 
fr^  m  a  comparison  of  1  Sam.  i.  I  with  verises 
3.  10.  In  I  le  midst  of  all  this  niict  ttainty.  Dr. 
Roliinsoii  thinks  that  iiit«'rpielers  may  yet  be 
diiveii  to  the  concUision  llial  the  city  where  Saul 
found  Samuel  (I  Sam.  ix.  10),  was  iiot  Ramah 
his  home. 

3.  RA.MAH,  a  city  of  Xaphlali  (.losli.  xix. 
3(1). 

4.  RAM.\n,  a  town  of  (iilea<l  (2  Xing.?  viii. 
29),  the  name  of  which  vs  given  more  fully  in 
Josh.  xiii.  26,  as  Rainoth-Mizjieii. 

RAMKSKS  (Dppj;")  ;  Sept.  'Pafieaav),  an 
Kgvptian  city  in  tiie  hmd  of  d'oshen,  built,  or  at 
least  I'oitified,  by  the  labour  of  the  Israelites  (Gen. 
xlvii.  11  ;  Exoil.  i.  11  ;  xii.  37;  Num.  xxxiii. 
3-5).  The  name  of  the  city  si  ems  to  have  been 
soinetim  s  given  to  the  whole  )irovince  I'Gen. 
xlvii.  11),  by  which  it  w.  nhl  appear  lo  have 
been  the  chinf  city  of  the  di.-<trict.  Il  was  |iio- 
bab'y  situated  in  the  waler->hed  between  tiie 
Hitter  Lakes  and  the  Valley  ol  the  ."^'eyen  Wells, 
not  far  from  HeroOpolis,  but  not  ideiilical  witli 
that  city  (.See  Roliiiisoii  s  Hi/d  Ilcstan/ies,  i.  70, 
517-050).  In  Kxod.  i.  11,  the  name  is  l)V  « 
ditl'eience  in  the  iioints  6])el'.  Raamses.  Tlie 
naiie  means  '  son  of  the  s  in,'  and  was  lionie  bf 
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■€ver«l  of  flie  ancipnt  k\i)'^»  of  E^v))!,  one  of  whom 
VISA  j)iMliably  tiie  loiiniler  vil'ihe  cily. 

RAMOTIl  (niaior  n'lOK"}:  /leiijhls.  111.  of 
RasiKih).  Tlieie  were  s«\pi,il  places  of  tliis 
niime,  u^^nally  wifli  some  aiidiliou  to  ilistinginsh 
tliem  from  one  aiiotlier. 

I  HAMOTH-d'IKKAIX  called  also  Ramoth- 
MizrEii  or  simply  ii.iM  Tii,  ii  loMti  in  Cjileii<l, 
within  the  l)or(l(-rs  of  (-iiul  (.(osSi.  xiii.  "ili),  uiiicii 
beloiiireil  to  the  Levitw  (Josh.  xxi.  38  ;  1  Ciiioii. 
vi.  65,  h"0).  It  wiis  one  of  the  cities  (if  refii>,'e 
(Dent,  iv  4;i;  Jo^li.  xx.  8),  anil  one  of  the 
♦owns  in  wiiich  an  iiilemiant  was  stalioiie<l  l»y 
Solomon  (1  Kin^-<  i>'.  13).  It  wns  the  last  of 
tiieir  conijtifsts  whi(  )i  flie  Svriiina  held  :  ;t;id  Ahiii) 
wa-,  killed  (1  Kln-s  xxli.  I- 37  ;  2  Chron.  xviii.), 
and  fonileen  yeais  after,  liii  son  Joram  was 
wonndeil  (2  Kin,'s  viii.  28),  hi  ttie  attempt  to 
recover  it.  The  st length  of  the  jilace  b  atiesteti 
by  the  len,:^th  of  lime  the  Syrians  were  enabled 
tolioM  it.  antl  hy  Ahal>  antl  .loiavn  having  Iwlh 
Leeii  solicitous  to  obtain  the  aid  of  tlie  knigs  of 
Jiidah  wlien  ahoiit  to  attack  it  ;  these  being  two  of 
the  only  tinte  exjxiiditions  in  ^yhicll  the  kings  of 
Jiiiiah  anil  Isiael  ever  co-operated.  It  was  here 
also  that  J  hn  was  ]»roclaiined  and  anointed 
king  (2  Kings  tx.  1-fi);  hut  it  is  not  veiy  clear 
wiiether  the  army  was  then  still  hefoie  the  town, 
ov  r»s  actual  possession  of  it.  Ensehiiis  (Oiw- 
tnast.s.w)  places  Hanioth-CJilead  on  the  ri\er 
Jahl>i)k,  lil'leen  h'oman  miles  west  of  Pliiiailel- 
))lita  (HaS)bah).  At  al>ont  this  distance,  W.N.VV. 
JVom  Philadelphia,  and  ab.iut  eigljt  miles  south 
of  the  Jahhrik.  are  'he  rniiss  of  a  town,  lieavrng 
tlie  name  of  ielaad,  which  is  merely  a  ddVerent 
orthography  of  the  Hebrew  "IJ;V5  Ciilead  (Biirck- 
liaidt,  Syria,  p.  34R).  Buckingliam  is,  however, 
mure  disposed  to  setk  the  site  of  Ramoth-Ciilead 
in  a  place  now  called  Ramtba,  or  Ranieza, 
which  is  almnt  fwmty  three  miles  N.VV.N.  JVoin 
Philadelphia,  and  iUmnt  four  miles  .>iori/j  of  the 
Jahliok,  where  he  noticed  some  rr.ins  which  he 
conld  not  examine.  As  Ratnoth  in  Gilead  is 
called  sometimes  Uamoth  alone,  hut  never  (JiVail 
alorle,  the  analogy  of  name  is  jxrhaps  in  favour  of 
the  latter  conclusion  ;  but  tl»e  liearing  and  dis- 
tance from  Fhilailelph)  I  arebotii  in  favom-  of  the 
Other,  We  aie  not  disposed  to  rely  i.poii  either 
of  these  altern.it ivts,  atll.ongh  nothing  better  has 
yet  Ijeen  ollived. 

RAMATII-LKIII.  This  name,  v,hic!i  means 
height  (if  t/ic  jiiiohotie,  heloijged  to  a  place  ou  the 
borders  of  I'lulistia,  and  is  refarcd  l>y  tlie  sacred 
writer  to  the  jiw-lioiie  with  which  Samson 
sUuighteved  the  I'h  lislines  (Judg.  xv.  17). 

RAMOril-NK(.'EB  {Ramoth  of  the  smith), 
a  city  in  the  tiilie  oi  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  8; 
1  Sam.  XXX.  27). 

RAMS'  HORNS.     [Music.\i.1nstkumknts.] 

RAMS'  SKI  XS,  RED,  as  Dr.  M.  Harris  quotes 
it  (CCIXO  d'p^X  my,  oroth  eylim  meadda- 
mini).  occurs  in  Exod.  xxv.  5,  and  xxxv.  7. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  red  rams' skins  here 
noticed  are  to  he  ijiidert.tood  as  the  ])ro(hice  of 
•he  .Akfrican  Aoudail,  llie  Ovis  tracjulaphas  of  na- 
turali-ts.  whereof  the  bearded  sheep  aie  a  domes- 
ticated race.  The  tiagelajthus  is  a  distinct  species 
of  «hee}),  having  u  bhoiter  form  tliaii  the  cuniaiuu 


RAVEN. 

ST^ecies,  and  inci])ient  tear  jii's.  Its  normal  coictii 
is  red,  from  liright  chestiur  to  rufous  chocolate; 
wiiicli  last  is  the  cause  of  the  epitliet  ^/w;7;/e  beilij 
given  to  it  by  the  poets.  Kar  to  the  south,  or  wi<l»« 
irj  the  lro])ics,  the  sjiecies  is  densely  clothed  with 
coarse  short  hair,  hut  longer  on  fiie  neik,  and 
j)enda»t  in  great  ahnndance  beneath  the  throat. 
From  a  Sjwcimeu  now  living  in  onr  |)«>ssession, 
it  has  l)eej)  observed  that  on  the  iirst  appoach  ot 
autumn  a  very  fine  grey  wool  rrojis  o)it  everywher* 
from  liineath  th«  hair.  In  Spaijj,  and  in  the 
is}a?ids  of  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Sicily,  and  Crete 
the  nit)9t  ancient  zooloiiy  seems  to  have  had 
greater  alliuity  to  that  of  .A.fiica  than  nf  Eiiro))e. 
Hence  the  Homeric  ]>nrple  shee]).  and  the  Mn*- 
))ioH  anil  Cervits  lUtrbanis  of  ilie  two  trirst-men- 
tioned  islands.  We  agiee  with  I>i-.  Ma^oiv  Harris, 
that  the  skins  in  qivestior,  were  most  likely  tanned 
and  coloured  criiDso'.i  ;  )t)v  it  is  weJl  known  that 
what  is  now  teimsi!  red  morocco  was  isiaiiufac- 
tiued  in  the  remotest  ages  in  L'bya,  es^  ecially 
ab«nit  the  Tritonian  Lake,  where  the  original 
Kgis,  or  goat-ski?!  breastplate  of  Jupiter  and  Mi- 
nerva, was  dyed  biighf  red  ;  and  the  Egyptians 
l)ail  most  certainly  red  leather  in  wse,  for  tlieir 
antique  paintings  slio.w  hajnessmakers  cutting  it 
into  siii>s  for  the  collars  of  horses  and  furniture 
of  chariots. — C.  H    S 

RAVEN    {Tjyi  orehi    Chald.   K3"Vty ;    Syc 
J.^?Q_i  •  Jjatiu,  co)-v'/s;  Se^t. /fopo^j  also  Luko 

xii.  24,  only).  The  Hebrew  word  occnis  in  Gejj. 
viii.  7:  \^\ .  %\.  15  ;  Dent.  xiv.  11  ;  1  Kings  xvii 
4-()  ;  Job  xxxviii.  11.  (S;c.  The  raven  is  si>  gene- 
rally confonnried  with  the  carrioji  crow,  that  everi 
in  the  woiks  of  naturalists  t!ie  ligure  of  the  latter 
has  been  sometimes  substitntc  d  fa  that  of  the  foi- 
n.er,  and  the  rnanneisof  both  ha\  e  been  mixed  up 
together.  Tliev  are,  it  is  true,  very  similar,  lie- 
longiug  to  the  same  Linnspan  genus,  Corvus,  and 
h  iviog  tlie  same  niten-ely  black  colour-,  but  the 
raven  is  the  larger,  weighing  about  tluee  jxnmds; 
has  pri)j)ortionahly  a  ^maller  head,  and  a  bilf 
fuller  and  stouter  at  the  point.  Its  black  colour 
is  more  iri»lescent,  with  gleams  of  puiple  passing 
into  green,  while  tiiat  of  the  crow  is  more  steel- 
blue;  the  raven  is  also  gifted  with  gi  eater  sagacity  ; 
nuiy  be  taught  to  art icvilate  words  ;  is  naturally 
observant  and  solitary  .  lives  in-pairs;  has  a  most 
acute  scent  ;  and  Hies  to  a  great  height.  Unlike 
the  crow,  which  is  gregarious  in  its  habits,  the 
raven  will  not  even  sutler  its  young,  from  the 
moment  tliey  can  shil't  for  themselves,  to  remaiu 
within  its  haunt;  and  therefae,  though  a  bird 
found  nearly  in  all  countries,  it  is  nowliere 
abuudanf. 

VVlietiur  the  raven  of  Palestine  is  the  conuiion 
sj:ecies,  or  the  Vdivhs  Muntmnis  u'i'Vt'mnnuck, 
is  not  quite  deternrined  ;  for  theie  is  of  tlie  ravens, 
or  gieater  form  of  crows,  a  smaller  group  in- 
cluding two  or  three  others,  all  sinnlar  in  man- 
ners, and  unlike  the  cariion  crows  (Corvus 
Corone,  i.inn.),  which  are  gregarious,  and  seem- 
ingly identical  in  l>oih  hemispheres.  Sometimes 
a  )iair  of  ravens  will  descend  witliout  fear  amimg 
a  !li,-ht  of  crows,  take  ))nssessii,n  of  the  carrion 
that  may  haveattiacled  them,  and  keep  the  crows 
at  a  distance  till  they  themselves  are  gcrged.  The 
Iraliits  of  the  w'lole  genus,  lypilied  by  llie  nama 
oreb,  render  it  unclean  in  tlie  Hebrew  law  ;  aw<i 
the  malignant,  ouiiuous  expression  of  the  raveb, 
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together  witli  flie  rolom-  ol"  its  plumr.ge,  powers  of 
voice,  aiul  solilMiy  lialiifs,  are  the  causes  of  that 
universal  and  ofien  stipersfilious  attention  witli 
wliicli  inadkitul  have  ever  retrarded  it.  This  liird  is 
Jie  (irsi  menli.ineil  iti  tlie  Kil)ie,  as  lieingseiit  furlli 
oy  N(»ali  out  of  tlie  aik  on  the  siihsidint;  of  the 
waters;  and  in  1  Kings  xvii.  4,  ravens  hring  (le>h 
and  liread  at  momiiig  and  eve  to  the  ]iro])het 
Elijah.  Heie  the  orebiin  are  manifestly  true 
ravens,  whereof  a  })air  would  he  sufficient  to  cany 
the  scanty  meal  of  an  Oriental  ah>iemious  man; 
for,  independently  of  tlie  dill'erent  ninde  of  writing 
tlie  name,  if  the  wi)r<l  had  iniplii-d  persons  xv- 
jidiiig  at  a  village  called  Aorahi  or  Orho,  as  jire- 
tumed  l>y  some  critics,  tlieie  would  have  been  no 
miraculous  interj  o.-.ition  of  the  Lord  to  feed  the 
concealed  jimphet,  tint  a  common,  and  on  this 
■>ccasion  merely  a  stcret  resolution  on  the  jiart  of 
a  few  pious  men,  to  give  lood  to  a  pioscribed 
person. 

In  the  mytliological  liLtory  of  the  Gentiles,  we 
Pnd  the  appellation  of  Ravens  bestowed  upon  an 
oracular  order  of  priesthood.  In  Egypt,  it  seems, 
the  temples  (jf  Amnion  weie  served  by  such — 
perhaps  those  |)iiests  liiat  occur  in  the  catacoml)s 
playing  on  harps,  and  clothed  in  lilack.  More 
than  one  temple  in  (ireece  had  similar  raven 
priests.  It  was  the  uiial  svmbol  of  slaughter 
among  the  Srandin  iv  i.nis  ;  and  a  raven  banner 
belonged  to  the  Danes,  and  also  to  the  Saxons: 
one  occurs  among  the  ensigns  of  tlie  Normans  in 
the  Hayeux  tapestry  ;  and  it  was  formerly  a  custom 
in  the  Benedictine  altlieys  on  the  continent  to 
maintain  in  a  very  large  cage  a  couple  of  ravens, 
where  several  are  recorued  to  h.ive  lived  above 
fifty  years.  The  Raven  of  the  Sea,  that  ominous 
bird  in  northern  myiliology,  is  juope'ly  tiie  cor- 
morant— the  morvran  of  the  CelttE — (J.  H.  S. 

REBEKAH  (Hi^nn,  «  noosed  cord;  Sept. 
'Pt^eKKa),  tiaughter  of  IJethuel,  and  sister  of  La- 
llan, who  became  the  wife  of  Isaac,  and  the 
mother  ol  Jacob  and  Esau.  Th  particulars  of 
her  history  anu  conduct,  as  given  in  Scriptine, 
chiefly  illusir.ite  her  prefeiei.ce  of  J;:cob  over 
Esau,  and  have  bet  n  related  in  the  article 
Jacob  :  see  aUo  Isaac. 

RECENSION.  After  tiie  critical  materials 
lying  at  the  liasis  of  the  New  Testament  text  hail 
accumulated  in  t.ie  hands  of  Mill  and  Wetstein, 
they  iiegan  to  be  suiveyed  with  philosophic  eve. 
Important  read'iigs  in  different  Uoruments  were 
seen  to  possess  resemblances  more  or  less  stiiking. 
Passages  vvere  found  to  piesent  the  same  form, 
though  the  testimonies  from  which  they  were 
singled  out  belonged  to  various  times  and  conn- 
tries.  The  thought  suggesleil  itself  to  Bengel, 
that  the  miss  of  materials  might  be  divided  and 
classilied  in  conformity  with  such  peculiaiities. 
The  same  idea  also  occurred  to  Semler.  Both, 
iiowever,  had  but  a  feelile  and  dim  aj  prelieusion  of 
the  entiie  subject  as  it  was  afterwards  disposed. 
But,  by  the  consummate  learning  and  skill  of 
Griesbach,  it  was  highly  elaborateil.  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit a  new  topic  lor  the  philosophical  acumen 
and  the  historic  researches  of  the  erudite  inquirer. 
To  the  dilfeient  phases  of  the  text  existing  in  the 
MSS.,  quotations  made  liy  the  fatheis,  and  in  the 
ancient  versions,  the  imuif  recension  was  given  by 
Griesbach  and  Sender.  Yet  the  appellation  was 
ftot  happily  chosen.  Family  (w  Inch  iSengel  used), 


class,  or  order,  would  hue  been  much  man*  ap- 
projiriate.  liecension  ordinarily  sugge.sts  >iie  iil<;a 
of  an  actual  levision  of  the  text;  but  this  is  map- 
jiliiable  to  the  greater  pait  of  Gi  iesliach's  own 
system.  IT,  however,  it  bi?  lemeni lured  that  re- 
cension simjily  denotes  a  ceitain  class  of  critical 
testimonies  chaiaclerizeil  by  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities, it  matters  little  what  tlesii;nation  be  eni- 
])loyed  ;  ihoughyawiVy  is  less  likely  to  oiiginate 
misconcejition. 

We  shall  first  state  the  recension-svstems  of 
Griesbach,  Hug,  Eichhoiii,  and  Scholz :  then 
the  chief  objections  to  which  they  are  exposed; 
concluding  with  some  observations  on  the  real 
stale  of  the  question.  As  to  the  systems  of  Mi- 
chaelis  and  Nolan,  it  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
them,  since  they  are  obviously  incorrect.  The 
latter,  indeed,  iiever  attiacled  notice  in  this  or 
any  other  countiy,  having  soon  fallen  into  merited 
neglect. 

In  Griesbachs  system  there  are  three  recensions  : 
1.  The  Occidental  ;  2.  The  .\lexandrine,  oiOri- 
enral  ;  o.  The  C'onslaiilinopolif.ni,  or  Byzantine. 
The  (list  two  are  the  most  ancient,  ,ind  aie  assigned 
by  him  to  the  time  in  which  the  two  collections 
—  fvayyihiov  and  6  anicrToXos.  were  made.  The 
oriental,  springing  from  the  edition,  as  we  should 
say  in  regard  'o  a  printed  book,  of  the  6  airpffToAos, 
selected  readings  most  conlbrmable  to  puieGiei  k, 
and  made  slight  alterations  in  the  text  wheie  the 
language  did  not  appear  to  be  classical.  The 
Occidental,  based  on  the  most  ancient  MSS.,  viz. 
such  as  were  made  before  the  epistles  had  Ix-en 
collected  together,  preserved  with  gieater  lare  than 
the  Oriental  the  Hebraisms  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, l)ut  made  explanatory  additions,  and  fie- 
quently  ])refeire<l  a  more  peis])i<-uous  and  easy 
reading  to  anotlier  less  facile.  The  C'onstaiilino- 
politan  arose  from  the  intermingling  of  the  other 
tivo.  A  senior  and  a  junior  Constantiiiopolitan 
are  distinguished.  The  fonr.er  belongs  to  'he 
foinlh  century,  and  is  marked,  to  a  still  giealer 
extent  than  the  Ale,\anilrine.  liy  its  lejec'ioii  of 
readings  that  seemed  less  classical,  as  well  as  by 
its  reception  of  glosses  ;  the  latter  originated  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  in  consequence  of  the 
lalioursof  the  learned  men  lieloiiging  -o  the  Syrian 
churcii.  -Accoiding  to  this  system,  the  leading 
characteristic  of  the  Occidental  recension  is  its 
exegctical,  that  of  the  Oriental  its  f/rcimmotical 
tendency;  while  the  Coiistantinojiolitan  beais  a 
glossarial  aspect. 

The  Occidental  recension  is  exhibited  by  eight 
Gieek  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  I).  E,  F.  G.  of  the 
Pauline  epistles,  the  Latin  versions  made  lieliue 
Jerome,  the  Saliidic  anil  .lerusalem-.Syriac  ver- 
sions, and  by  the  quotations  of  Teilullian,  of 
lieiioei's  as  translateil  into  Latin,  of  Cypiiaii, 
Ambrose,  and  Augustine. 

The  Alexandrine  recension  is  found  in  the  do- 
cuments B.  C.  L.  in  the  liospels,  with  thiee  others, 
in  A.  B.  C.  in  the  epistles,  with  throe  codices  be- 
sides ;  in  the  Memphitic.  Harclean  or  Philoxeniaii, 
Ethioiiic  and  Armenian  versions  ;  and  in  the 
writings  of  the  fathers  belonging  to  the  Alexau- 
ilrian  school,  especially  those  of  Clement,  Ori.,en;' 
Eusebiiis,  ,\thaiiasius,  Cyril  of  Alexaudiia,  and 
Isidore  of  Peluslum. 

The  senior  Constantinopoli'.an  is  louiid  in 
A.  E.  F.  G.  II  8.  of  the  Gospels,  and  in  the 
Moscow  codices  of  Paul's   epistles,  in  tLe  Goiiiio 
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and  Sclavonic  versions,  in  flie  quota! inns  of  the 
fathers  that  lived  dining  tlie  fnmth,  fifth,  and 
•ixin  centuries  in  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  tiie 
neigldximln^'  countries  ;  while  tlie  jiininr  Con- 
itantin  ))M)li(;ni  is  exhibited  liy  the  ^'eafer  nnm- 
ber  of  tiiose  ]\ISS.  which  weie  wiilten  since  the 
se\'entli  ciniui v. 

Sonieu'hat  dilTcreiit  from  Griestiach's  svsfem  is 
that  (if  IIii.',  first  iirojiDsed  in  his  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testanienf. 

1.  The  Koiu)/  iK^offis,  i.  e.  \he  most  ancient 
text,  unrevised,  cunrwrmed  to  no  recension,  exiii- 
ijifin^-  diversities  ol'  leading's  of  mixed  orijjln,  laif 
contaiiiing  ji.uticnlar  glosses  and  inter|iolaTiiins 
intended  to  ex])lain  the  sense.  This  text  is  found 
in  five  MSS.  of  the  Gus,  e!s,  in  finr  of  PauKs 
epistles,  in  the  most  ancient  Latin  versions  and 
in  the  Sahidic,  in  tlie  oldi'st  of  the  fatl.ers  down 
to  tl^e  time  of  Origen,  and  in  Origen  himself. 
Such  a  ])liase  of  llie  text  is  seen  fill  llie  middle 
of  the  third  century,  and  airrees  with  the  Occi- 
dent d  recension  of  Grieshach.  In  reference  to 
the  old  Syiiac,  Giiesliacli  afterwards  conceded  to 
Hug  that  it  apiiroaci.ed  nearer  the  Occidental 
than  the  Alexauvlrian. 

2.  Aliout  the  middle  of  the  third  century, 
Ilesychius,  an  Egyptian  idshop,  undertook  a  re- 
vision of  the  KoivT]  t/cSocrjr.  Bm  he  was  too  fond 
of  such  readings  as  cnnfained  purer  and  more 
elegant  (Jreek.  To  ihi*  Hesychian  revision,  which 
obtained  ecrlesiaslical  aullioritv  oidy  in  Kgvpt, 
belong  B.  C.  L.  of  tlie  G,.s|)els,'  ami  A.  B.  C.  of 
the  Kpistl(S,  the  Memphitlc  veision,  with  the 
qii  itafioiis  of  Athanasius,  Macarus,  and  Cyril  of 
Alexandria.  Thus  the  Hesychiaii  recension  of 
Hug  coincides  with  the  Alexandrian  ofGriesbach. 

3.  About  tlie  same  time.  Lucian,  a  piesbyterof 
Antioch  in  Syria,  levised  the  koiu^i  tKSoais  as  it 
ajipeaied  in  the  Peslnfo,  comparing  diflVrent  MSS. 
current  in  Syria.  In  tl,is  way  he  [irodnced  a  text 
that  did  not  wholly  harmoiiiiie  with  the  Hesychiaii, 
betranse  he  was  less  studious  of  elegant  Latiiiitv. 
This  third  form  of  the  1«xt  is  found  in  codil. 
E.  F.  G.  H.  S.  V.  of  the  Gospels,  in  G.  of  Pauls 
epistles,  in  tiie  Mosi:ov.-  MSS.,  the  Sclavonic  and 
Golhic  versions,  and  flit-  ecclesiastical  writers  of 
those  counti its  that  adcjited  it,  from  the  middle 
of  the  third  c«  ntnry. 

4.  A  fimlli  form  of  the  text  lie  attributes  to 
Origen  duiing  his  resid.uce  at  Tyie.  This  levi- 
sion  was  based  on  ihe  Vnigate  edition  current  in 
Palestine,  and  in  TnA.ny  ]iiaees  differs  both  fiom 
the  Ilesycliian  and  Luciijrnaii.  It  is  found  in 
the  coihl.  A  K.  M.  of  the  Gospels,  in  the  Plii- 
loxenian  or  Ilarclean  .Syriac.  and  in  'lie  writings 
of  Chiysostoin  and  Theodoiet.  Here  Hug  and 
Grieshach  are  at  variance,  the  latter  believing 
llie  alleged  Oiigeiiian  lecension  to  be  nothing 
moie  than  a  laanch  of  ihe  Constantiiiojiolitan  or 
Lucianian. 

Kiclihnrn's  system  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  of  Hug,  with  one  important  exception.  That 
distinguislied  critic  admitted  a  twofold  form  of 
tlie  text  liefore  it  had  rec^eived  any  revision;  the 
»iie  peculiar  to  Asia,  the  other  to  Afiica.  'I'his 
unrevised  text  may  be  traced  in  its  two  forms  as 
wuly  as  the  second  century.  Ilesyc  liins  levised 
the  first  ;  Lucian,  the  secoml.  Accordiii;iiy.  from 
*lie  conclusion  of  the  third  century,  there  was  a 
tlireefold  pha-e  of  the  text  ;  the  Aliican  or  Alex- 
vidrian;  the  Asiatic  or  Constantinopoiiian ;  aiid 
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a  mixed  form  comjiosed  of  the  othe-  two.    Eiciiha*> 
denies  that  Origen  made  a  new  rivension. 

Scholz  makes  only  two  cl.isses  or  families  ol 
documents,  the  Alexandrian,  which  he  also  ab- 
surdly calls  t/ic  Occtdintal,  ami  the  Cousfantiiio- 
politan.  which,  with  e  pial  )iei  versify,  he  designates 
tlie  Oriental.  The  Occidental  chiss  of  Gi  esliach 
is  thus  merged  into  the  Alexandi  iaii.  The  .Alex- 
andrian embraces  the  MSS.  that  were  made  in 
Egypt  and  Western  Europe,  tnost  of  the  Coptic 
and  Lai  in  versions,  the  Etliio;  i'-,  anil  tiie  eccle- 
S'astical  writers  belonging  to  E^ypf  .-iiid  Western 
Euro])e.  To  the  Consiantiiiopoliian  lie  refers  the 
Codices  belonging  to  Asia  Min  r.  Syria,  Palestine, 
Eastern  Europe,  especially  Const. uitino|ile,  with 
the  Harclean  or  Philoxenian,  the  Gothic,  Georgian, 
and  .Sclavonic  versions;  as  also  the  ecclesiastical 
fatlvrs  of  these  legions.  To  Ihe  latter  documents 
he  gives  a  <lecideil  jirefeience.  because  of  their 
tiintual  agreement,  and  liecanse  tlit-y  weie  written 
with  great  care  agieeaiily  to  the  most  arcient 
exemplars;  whereas  the  A  exuiidiian  were  arbi- 
trarily alteieil  by  oHicious  grammarians.  Indeed, 
he  traces  the  Constantinopiiiitan  codices  directly 
to  the  aiitoufiaphs  of  the  original  writers  of  the 
New  Testament. 

RiiK-k  aj^'ices  with  fjcliolz  in  assi-ming  two 
classes  of  MSS  ,  the  Occidental  and  the  Oriental ; 
the  former  exhibited  by  A.  \\  C.  D.  1'^  F.  G.  in 
the  epistles:  the  latter,  by  MSS.  wrtteii  in  the 
cursive  character.  The  occidental  he  siibiiivides 
into  two  families,  the  .Afr  can  (A.  B.  C.)  and  the 
Latin  codices  (D.  E.  F.  G.). 

Matthaei,  as  is  well  known,  rejected   the  entire      ^ 
theory  of  recensions  ;  and  Lachmann,   the   latest 
editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  has  no  regard  to 
such  a  basis  for  his  new  text. 

It  remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remaiks  on  the 
systems  thus  briefly  stated.  To  Grieshach  all 
concede  the  praise  of  iiigeniiily  and  aciiteness. 
His  system  was  bii  It  up  with  gieat  ta-.t  and 
ability.  However  rigitlly  scrutinized,  it  exhibitu 
evidences  of  a  most  sagacious  mind.  But  it  was 
assaileil  by  a  host  of  writers,  uhose  comliined  'J 
attacks    it   could    not   sustain.      In    this  country,  I 

Dr  Laurence  shook  its  creilit.  in  Germany, 
Michaelis,  Matlha>i,  Kichhorii.  Berlholdl,  Hug, 
Schiilz,  Scholz,  Gabler,  Scliott,  and  others,  lia\  e 
more  or  less  made  objection  to  it.  The  venerable 
scliolar  in  his  old  age  him-elf  modified  it  to  some 
extent,  chiefly  in  consecpience  of  Hug's  investi- 
gations. By  far  the  ablest  opjioiieiit  of  it  is 
Mr.  Norton,  who,  after  it  had  lieen  assailed  by 
others,  finally  stejuied  forth  to  ilemolish  it  beyoiif 
the  ]iossil)ility  of  revival.  Bold  indeed  must  be 
the  man  who  shall  undertake  to  defend  it  after 
such  a  refutation.  Tlie  great  {loiiit  in  wliich  i' 
fails  is,  that  the  line  of  disiim  lion  lie'ween  thr 
Alexandrian  and  Western  classes  cannot  be 
proved.  Origen  and  Clement  of  .Alexanrlria  *iie 
the  jirincipal  evi»!ences  for  tlie  .Alex.indiian  form 
of  the  text,  yet  they  coincide  with  the  Western 
recension.  Griesbach's  allegitions  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Eastern  and  W  esteiii  recensions  are  als' 
visionary;  while  it  is  not  difliciilt  to  see  that  tie 
text  followed  by  the  old  Syiiac  piesents  a  formi- 
dable object  inn  to  the  whole  -cheme. 

The  system  of  Hug,  in  so  far  as  it  materiallT 
dilTers  from  its  jirwiece-sor,  is  as  faulty  as  that  of 
Grieshach.  It  puts  Clement  and  Origen  in  th» 
Koari\  tKSoais.     But  Origen  employe<l  all  Occi 
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denial  MS.  only  in  liis  commentary  o'l  Matthew  ; 
ill  his  commentary  on  Mark  he  iiiiiformly  quotes 
•II  Alexaiuli  i.iii  codex ;  aiiil  his  usual  text  cer- 
tainly agrees  with  tiie  Alt  xaniliian  recension.  As 
to("leinenf,  he  IVeqiienily  as<rees  willi  the  Alexan- 
drian in  opposition  to  the  Western  recension,  and 
tiieref.ire  lie  cannot  lie  [iroperly  reikoued  as  be- 
longing to  the  latter,  in  a  system  wliere  theie  are 
two  distinct  recensions  agreeing  with  th'.r  Occi- 
dental and  the  Alexanthian.  Tlie  Hesy'.::i!a:i  re- 
vision does  not  seem  to  have  had  innch  authority, 
or  to  have  l)een  widely  circnla'ed  e^fu  in  the 
country  wliere  it  was  made.  Besic'es  the  loim  of 
the  text  ascribed  to  Ilesycliii's  j»p;ie"..r'  ((-  lie  ohhr, 
even  as  old  as  Clenierils  time.  Kd.'yc'.nus,  tiiere- 
fore,  ])rohiihly  did  notliing  ir.)'«  .l».»n  revise  the 
Alexanchian  recension.  Tl'i;  n'.-torical  liasis  on 
which  Lncian's  recen-:.i.«n  ',{  <>  e  text  rests  is  also 
inseciue.  The  MSS.  ■.v'.ir'.i  m  revised  were  not 
numerou-i  ;  neitiier  <'.d  t'"*"/  obtain  autiiority. 
Tlie  testimony  ()!"  J a''jr^f  so  tar  iVora  sujijioiting 
Hugs  view,  goes  it-J'.P-t'y  to  lefiite  it.  Again, 
it  is  veiy  imp'o' .il  If  (.'.lat  Origen  undertook  to 
revise  tlie  ».o'vf  e'  o' j"  j.  The  passage  in  Jerome 
oil  which  H.ii-  )'•  ir,(i.s  this  o]iini..ii  does  not  really 
r.iijii;or!  i''.  To'  Aiexamirian  laihtr  used  co]iies 
of  the  N*;*'  1e£. anient  selecteil  with  cave  and 
l>i:isr''d  'rr<r  errors;  but  he  did  not  attempt  in 
^ii  o'.i  ".g'  (he  laljorious  task  of  making  a  peculiar 
■«ev!6i'(i.  ouch  are  the  chief  objections  that  may 
fe  ar^^e'l  against  the  lecensii.n-system  of  tliis 
t:a.r.ieC.  critic.  Unsnstained  iiy  histoiical  data, 
(Udsequent  critics  have  refused  to  yield  it  Ineir 
ippmbation.  Griesbacii,  l)e  W'elte,  Schot\  and 
Riiick,  es|)ecially  tlie  last,  have  assailed  ituith 
more  or  lessaliility  ;  while,  in  America,  Mr.  Nor 
Ion  has  also  o]i])osed  it  witli  great  ])lausil)ility. 
In  shoit,  it  cannot  stand  the  test  of  an  enlight- 
ened, impartial  examination. 

With  regard  to  ^5ch(dz"s  svstem,  it  commends 
itself  to  our  upprobalion  otily  in  so  far  as  it  insists 
upon  two  families  of  documents,  the  Alexandrine 
and  the  Constantiiiopolitaii.  There  is  no  definite 
line  of  demarcation  betiveen  the  Alexamhiaii 
and  the  Western,  as  was  long  since  shown  by 
Laurence ;  although  Tischendorf  has  recently 
reasseited  it.  Ejypt  and  the  Western  world 
were  supplied  with  Hiljlical  MSS.  from  Alex- 
andria, some  of  them  revised,  others  untouclied 
and  iinpurged  by  the  hand  of  a  corrector.  Thus 
the  Alexandrian  and  Occidental  MSS.  of  Gries- 
bacii were  tlie  priiductions  of  one  country  and 
one  age;  difl'ering,  imleed,  from  one  anotlier 
in  many  respects,  l)ut  that  disciejiaiicy  owing  to 
the  cajirice  of  transcribeis,  and  to  the  varying 
tastes  whicli  ihey  found  it  advantageous  to  ])le.ise. 
But  although  we  look  ujMin  Si  holz's  system  as 
simpler  and  better  snpjiorteil  than  any  other,  in  so 
far  as  it  .isserts  no  more  ih.in  two  families,  vet  it  is 
>)therwise  jiressed  by  fatal  objections.  It  is  based  on 
assertions,  instead  of  arguments  solid  and  suffi- 
cient. The  framer  of  it  has  failed  to  prove  that 
the  jwrticular  firm  of  the  text  current  during  the 
fiist  three  centuries  in  Asia  IMinor  and  Greece  was 
the  same  as  that  exhibited  by  tlie  Constant ino- 
politan  manusciipts  of  a  much  later  date.  He 
has  failed  to  show  that  the  Byzantine  family  was 
derived  in  a  very  pine  state  fioin  the  aiitogra])hs 
of  the  inspired  writers.  Besides,  he  is  r:bllg»-J  to 
admit,  tlw*;  the  text  which  obtained  at  Consta-i- 
liaople   ii    the  reigns  of  Constantine  and  Con- 


stan<!,  was  collated  with  'ne  Alexandrian,  which 
wouUl  natvually  give  ri>€  lo  a  conimiiigling  of 
readings  belonging  to  both.  Euseliius  slates  that, 
at  the  request  of  Constantine,  he  made  out  fifty 
copies  of  the  New  Testament  fir  the  use  of  the 
chuiches  at  Constantinople:  anil  as  we  know  that 
he  gave  a  decided  jiielerence  to  Alexatiilriau 
copies,  it  cannot  be  doubletl  ili.it  he  followed  lliose 
sanctioned  by  Oiigen's  authoi  ily.  On  the  whole, 
it  can  never  be  made  out  on  historic  grounds,  thai 
the  Coristantiii()|iiilifan  codices  have  desceniled 
from  the  autographs  in  a  pure  state.  They  dilVer, 
itideed,  in  ch.iracleristic  readings  from  fiie  Alex 
andrian,  but  that  the  piefeience  sho'dd  be  given 
to  the  former  is  a  most  qntsti<  naiile  position. 
Why  should  jiiiior  lie  j-el  in  value  above  much 
older  documents'^  \\  hat  good  leason  can  lie  as- 
signed fiir  the  predilection  olMattliipi  atiu  S<hol/;? 
None  truly.  Ant-quily  ni.iy  lie  outuelglied  iiy 
other  coiisiilerallons.  and  ceitalnly  ti.e  Alexiui- 
diine  iVlSS.  are  neither  faull less  nor  jicifect;  hut 
in  the  case  of  the  Uyziintlne  family  there  is  ito 
sujficioit  ffrotiiicl  for  arl'itrurily  jilacing  it  above 
the  other.  In  ihe  jiieseiit  day.  numbers  will  not 
be  con-ldered  as  decisive  of  gennine  readings,  lit 
opposition  to  weighiy  considerations  f.iunueil  on 
antiquity;  and  \  et  il  is  possible  that  numbers 
may  have  hail  an  undue  influente  on  the  mind 
ol  Scliolz.  Such  as  desire  lo  see  a  thnroiigh  re- 
futation of  the  system  may  re.ul  Rlnck  s  Liicit- 
hratio  C'rifica,  8i.c.,  but  especially  Tischenilorrs 
Preface  to  his  edition  of  the  (ireek  Testament, 
wheie  it  is  dissected  with  gieal  ability,  and  the 
foundation  on  which  it  prnfessedly  nsts  demon 
strated  to  lie  feeble  and  futile.  In  fact,  the  his- 
torical proofs  of  the  inilnslrioiis  Scliolz  are  no 
better  than  lictions,  wh'cli  genuine  ecclesiastical 
history  will  never  sanction. 

Peihaps  the  ilata  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  or 
su])nort  any  one  system  of  recensions.  Our  know- 
ledge of  the  manner  in  which  the  text  was  eaily 
cornijited,  of  the  innumerable  iniiiiences  to  wlii'  h 
it  was  exposed,  I  he  levisioiis  it  iinderw  nt  m  differ- 
ent countries  at  dlU'eient  times,  the  inoiles  in  which 
transcribers  deall  witii  it,  and  of  the  principles,  if 
any  such  there  were,  on  which  they  |,roceeded,  is 
too  scanty  to  allow  of  any  definite  supeisiriiciuie. 
The  subject  must,  tlieiefoie,  lie  nece-sarily  in- 
volved in  obscurity.  Its  genius  is  such  as  to 
give  rise  to  endless  speculation,  withoul  alfoiiiing 
solid  sati-factioii.  It  is  vague  and  undefineil, 
awakening  cuilosity,  but  not  apjieasing  it  with 
Com  iction.  Vet  we  are  not  disposed  to  reject  tlie 
entile  sys'em  of  classification  as  visionary  and 
fanciful.  It  is  li'gldy  useful  thus  to  ariange  the 
maleiials;  it  saves  a  world  of  labour  alter  the 
disiributioii  has  once  been  n'aile.  The  existence 
of  certain  characteristic  read  ngs  may  be  clearly 
traced  as  jieivading  various  meniorlals  of  ihe 
text,  however  nmch  we  may  speculate  on  their 
causes.  It  is  quite  true,  that  in  seveial  cases  it 
is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  family  to  wliivh 
a  jiarlicular  reading  belongs,  I.ecanse  its  charac- 
teristics may  be  almost  etpially  divided  between 
two  classes.  Or,  thev  may  be  so  sUglill y  niaiked, 
that  it  is  almost  i^npo^sible  to  detect  the  I'aniily 
with  which  it  shoulil  he  unitefi.  The  evidmces 
of  its  relationship  may  lie  so  obscure  as  to  rendej 
the  determination  of  i^s  appropriate  iecensi,;H  a 
subtle  problem.  It  is  also  unquestional-'  ,  ftiaf 
no  one  MS.,  veision,  or  father,  exhibits  a  reuciU'on 
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in  a  |-u»e  state;  hut  tliat  eacli  form  of  tlie  text  ap- 
pears more  or  less  corrupted.  Add  to  these  cir- 
cr.iiisiances  the  i'leqneiir  commixtuie  of  reailini^s 
from  causes  accidental  or  desii^neil.  Hence  the 
Various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  rear  np 
systems  have  heen  uiisatisf'actoi  y  and  unsuccess- 
ful ;  somucii  so,  that  we  should  not  he  smprised 
to  find  the  majority  of  the  learned,  at  no  great 
distai;ce  of  time,  regarding  theni  as  airy  and  un- 
jul)st,intial  speculations'  sii;nifyingnotliing.'  The 
intricacy  of  die  sidiject  may  hereafter  induce 
critics  to  say  in  their  iiasfe  that  it  is  unworthy  of 
tlieir  serious  altentiois.  We  have  seen  that  Mat- 
Ihaei  cast  aside  tlie  wliole  thing'  as  a  useless  and 
silly  speculation.  Professor  Lee  has  employed 
]angua;^e  equally  stroni;,  though  not  equally 
scurrilous  as  that  of  Maltluei — language  of  the 
same  iinport,  and  tending  to  tlie  same  result.  So 
too,  Granviile  Penn.  We  douljt,  however,  if  tlie 
learning  or  the  sagacity  of  these  English  scholars 
is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  warrant  in  tliein  the  em- 
ployment of  leruis  so  Vehement.  It  is  more 
ominous  for  the  late  of  the  recension-system  to 
find  it  liiscarded  in  practice  iiy  L  iclnnann  ;  yet 
when  we  consider  that  he  has  gone  to  the  extreme 
of  resting  on  mere  an/iguiti/,  sometimes  on  a  sinyle 
testiinomj,  he  will  not  he  thought  competent  to  ito 
away  with  the  lahours  of  so  many  eminent  critics 
who  have  pn  cede<l.  In  short,  the  theme  is  such  as 
to  disallow  a  rigid  division  of  the  critical  materials 
into  jieculiar  families,  or  even  a  geographical  ilis- 
trihution  of  them.  The  M  S.,  numerous  though 
Ihey  he,  are  not  sufficiently  so  to  warrant  safe 
results,  with  the  excejition  of  a  single  clais.  As 
regards  versions,  tlieir  testimony  is  rather  indi- 
rect;  and  iti  the  Scripture  quotations  made  hy 
the  fathers  there  is  a  fragmentary  aspect.  Both 
thi'se  circumstances  couutei  halaiice  most  of  the 
advantages  residting  from  our  ahility  to  identify 
versions  and  qiiotaliuns,  a  priori,  willisome  local 
text. 

The  preceding  ohserv.af  ions  may  serve  to  account 
for  the  varyiiu',  ami,  in  some  cases,  coiitiadict.iry 
schemes  of  difl'erent  critics.  Svjme  aie  inclined  to 
look  for  greater  nicety  and  ilistinctness  than  others; 
and  it  may  be  presumeil  that  they  will  find  more 
fandlies  in  coi;sequeiice  of  their  mental  l)ias  ; 
others,  with  less  delicate  perceptibility,  w  ill  be 
disposed  torC't  satisfied  with  classes  more  striini;ly 
marked  by  the  number  of  single  documents  they 
embrace,  or  by  the  breadth  of  territory  over  which 
they  circidated.  Tiius  there  is  no  possil)ility  of 
arriving  at  mathematical  precision  or  demonstra- 
tive evidfuce,  because  the  historic  furniture  is  so 
meagre  as  to  art'.ird  room  for  almost  boundless 
sjieculation  ;  while  the  commingling  ofo/Z  read- 
ings in  the  progress  of  time  has  obliterated  many 
well-delined  lan<linaiks. 

The  term  recension  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
Old  Testament  as  well  as  the  New.  Tiiere,  all 
the  materials  hitherto  collated  belong  to  one 
recension  or  family,  viz.,  the  .Masoieiic.  Some, 
indeed,  have  divided  them  into  Masoretic  and 
Ante-Masoretic;  but  the  existence  of  the  latter  is 
(i(;litious  ,  At  pres  Tit  we  know  of  no  more  than 
one  great  family,  though  it  is  jirobalile  that  par- 
tial recensions  of  several  portions  of  (he  Old  Tes- 
tament preceded  the  labours  of  (he  Masoretic 
doctors.  ( Kengel  s  Inl'-udnc/io  in  C'risiii  N.  T., 
njelixel  to  his  edition  of  the  Gieek  Testament, 
Tiibiugen,'  1734,  4to.j   Semler's  Vcrbereitungen 


tur  Uermeneutik,  Halle,  1760-69.  fivo.  ;  Qnt*. 
bacii's  Opnscicki,  as  edited  by  (iabler,  with  tlw 
Pref.ice  if  the  latter,  ,Ieiia,  l'S21,  2  vols.  8vo. .. 
Griesbachs  Commentarins  Crilicus  in  Textiim 
Gracum,  Kc.  Jena,  ISll,  8vo.  ;  Giiesbadi's  Pro- 
lerjomena  to  the  second  edition  ol'  his  Gieek  Tes- 
tament;  Eichhorn's  Einleitiing,  vol.  iv.,  Got- 
tingen,  1827,  8vo.;  Bertholdt  s  Einleitung,vo\.i. 
Erlangin,  8vo.  ;  Schulz's  Prolegomena  to  the 
third  edition  of  Griesliach,  Berlin.  1*27,  8vo; 
llix^s  Einleit.  vol.  i.  Siutlgart,  1^26,  8vo.  ;  I)e 
Wette's  Einleit.  in  das  Nenes  Testament.  Berlin, 
1812,  8vo.;  Schotl's  Isagoge  UistoricoCriiica, 
Jen.i,  1P3(I,  Svo. ;  Mattliijei,  Uebet  die  i<ogennnit,- 
tern  Uecensionen,  u.s.  w.  Leijjzig,  1801,  8vo. ; 
Scholi's  Biblisch-Krilische  lieise,  u.  s.  w.  Leipzig, 
1S2,'3,  Bvo.  :  Scholz's  Prolegomena  to  the  New 
Testament  ;  Laurences  lemaiks  on  Griesliaclis 
Systematic  Classijication  of  MSS.,0\ia\{\,  1814, 
8vo  ;  Rincks  Lueubratio  Critica  in  Acta  Jpost. 
Epp.  CathoL,  et  Puulin.,  u.  s.  w.  Basel,  1830. 
8v(). ;  Tischendorfs  Prolegomena  to  his  edition 
of  the  Greek  Te.-tament,  Lipsiae,  1841,  8vo.  f 
Reuss's  Geschichle  der  IJeiligen  Schriflen  JS'euen 
Testaments,  Halle,  J  842,  8vo. ;  G'uerike's  His- 
toriscli-Kritische  Einleit.  Leip/.ig,  la  13,  8vo.  ; 
Norton's  Gemdneness  of  the  Gospels,  vol.  i.  Bos- 
ton. 1^37.  8vo.  ;  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical 
Criticism,  Ednib.  1839,  8vo.)— S.  D. 

RECHAB  (33'1,  rider  ,\  Sepf.  'PTjxa/S),  son  of 
Ilemath  the  Kenite,  and  probably  a  descendant  of 
Jethro  I  Kknite5>]  :  he  is  oidy  known  as  the 
lather  of  Joiiadalj,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Rechabite-,  which  took  iVom  him  its  name  (2  Kii  gs 
X.  1 J  ;    1  Chron.  ii.  55;  Jer.  xxxv.  6). 

RECII.ABITES.  The  tribe  or  family  of 
Kenites,  whom  Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  s'  h- 
jected  to  a  new  ride  of  life  ;  or  rather  bound  to 
the  continued  observance  of  ancient  usages  whi  ;li 
were  essential  to  their  se])arate  existence,  1  at 
which  the  progress  of  tlieir  intercourse  with  toH  (is 
seemed  likely  soon  to  extinguish.  By  thus  miiii- 
(aining  their  indej)endeiit  existence  as  a  pastoi  al 
jjeople,  they  would  keep  themselves  from  bei.  ig 
involveil  in  the  distractions  and  internal  wars  of 
the  country,  would  le  in  no  danger  of  becomii.g 
objects  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  to  the  Israelites, 
aiul  wouhl  l.'e  al.le  at  all  times  to  remove  from  a 
country  in  wliieli  they  were  strangers.  I'he 
Rechabites  found  so  much  ailvaiitage  in  these 
rules,  that  they  ol)served  thein  with  great  strict- 
ness for  about  300  years,  when  we  first  become 
aware  of  .their  existence,  .leremiah  brings  some 
Reciiabites  into  one  of  the  chambeis  of  the 
Tem[)le,  and  sets  before  them  p>ils  full  of  wine, 
and  cu])s,  saying,  '  Drink  ye  wine  ;'  on  which  it 
is  well  observed  by  Gataker  and  others  that  the 
prophet  omits  the  usual  formida,  'Thus  sa  til 
the  Lord,'  which  would  have  constrained  obe- 
dience in  men  so  jiious  as  the  Rechabites,  even 
at  the  ex])eiise  of  iiil'riii;j;ing  their  rule  of  life. 
But  now  they  answer,  '  We  will  (bink  no  wine; 
for  .lonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  our  lather,  com- 
manded us,  saying.  Ye  shall  drink  no  wine, 
neither  ye  nor  your  sons  for  ever.  Neither  shall 
ye  build  hou.se,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard, 
nor  have  any  ;  liut  all  your  d.iys  ye  shall  ilweli 
in  ti  iits.  that  ye  may  live  many  days  in  the  laid 
where  ye  be  strangers'  (.ler.  xxxv.  ti,  7).  T'.ie* 
added  that  to  tiie  jiresent  time  they  Imd  observt  d 
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the««  injnijcfion%  aUlinui^li  tliey  bad  been  con- 
strained to  take  refuge  in  Jerusalem  wlien  the 
ChaldaBiiii  armies  .swept  ilie  Ikce  of  tlie  land. 
Tl  e  N'ulirate,  by  translattnc)  all  the  pmper  niUnes 
in  1  Cliriin.  ii.  55.  lias  ;.,'iven  cuneiicy  to  an  im- 
pression that  tlie  liecliabites  were  fcirijjliiyed  in 
some  ol  tlie  inferior  ollices  of  tlie  temple;  iinil  has 
led  to  tlie  inference  that  lliey  were  taken  a?  cap- 
tives to  Babylon,  from  which  they  returned,  and 
resumed  their  duties  nnder  the  sei oiid  temple, 
Jabesli  in  Gile.ul  bein.!^  the  chief  place  of  their 
residence.  Tiieie  is  no  shade  of  aiilhoiity,  beyond 
this  assumption  of  pro])er  names  as  ap;,ellatives,  for 
u  staiemenf  every  point  in  which  is  contrary  to  the 
probabilities  of  the  ca^e.    The  Septnagint,  though 

f»roiie  to  rei^ard  Hebrew  proper  names  as  ap))el- 
atives,  does  not  do  so  in  this  text,  with  the  ex- 
ception of Sopherites,  which  it  renders  by  'serines,' 
ill  which  it  is  followed  by  the  .\utli.  Version. 
But  there  is  no  apparent  ground  for  thus  taking 
one  only  as  ao  appellative  in  a  list  of  proper 
names,  unless  an  intelligible  sense  could  not 
be  otherwise  obtained.  But  the  sense  is  itetter 
with  this  also  as  a  ))r<>per  name  than  as  an  appel- 
lative. We  may  then  read,  much  as  in  Ged<les" 
version,  'But  the  Sopherife  families  who  inha- 
bited Jabesli,  the  Tirafhites,  the  Siiimathites,  and 
the  .Suchatiiites,  were  Kenites  who  came  from 
Hematli  Abi-I5eih-Rechab."  The  translator  le- 
marks  on  the  last  words,  '  I  do  not  tianslate  these 
woril.s,  because  I  do  not  understand  them.'  There 
is  probably  some  corruption  of  the  text.  The 
literal  version  would  lie,  '  Heinatli,  father  of  the 
house  of  Rechal).'  This  Rechab  was  iloul)lless  the 
game  from  whom  the  Uechabites  took  their  name; 
and  it  appears  to  us  that  the  text  is  far  from 
meaning  to  say  that  the  families  at  Jabesli  (whether 
scribes"  or  not)  were  Rechabites  in  the  limited 
sense;  their  residence  at  Jaliesli  Iteiiig  indeed  con- 
clusive against  that  notion  :  but  that  these  fa- 
milies were  Kenites  descended  from  the  Heniath 
who  was  also  the  [irogenitor  of  that  Rechab  fiom 
whom  the  Rechaliites  tocik  their  name.  We  doubt 
if  a  clearer  explanation  of  this  difricult  texl  can 
he  obtained  :  and  if  so,  it  conveys  no  otiier  in- 
formation concerning  the  Rechabites  than  that 
their  progenitor  was  a  descendant  ol'  Heniath, 
who  was  likewise  the  founder  of  other  Kenite 
families. 

What  eventually  became  of  the  Rechabites  is 
not  known.  The  proliability  is  that,  when  they 
found  themselves  no  longer  safe  am  mg  the 
Hebrews,  they  withdrew  into  the  desert  from 
which  they  at  lirst  came,  and  which  was  peopled 
by  men  of  similar  habits  of  life,  among  whom,  in 
the  course  of  time,  tliey  lost  their  separate  exist- 
ence. The  various  attempts  ro  iiientiiy  them 
with  the  Assideaiis,  mentioned  in  the  liooks  of 
Maccabees  (1  Mace.  ii.  42;  vii.  17;  2  Mace. 
xiv.  6),  and  with,  the  later  Jewish  sect  of  Essene^, 
vill  not  bear  examination.  We  can  as  little 
recognise  as  Rechabites  the  bodv  of  peojile  in 
Arabia  of  whom  Benjamin  of  Ttidel a  (Itiiierar;/, 
i.  112-114,  ed.  Asherj,  Niebuhr,  \\ a]r  (Jouniah, 
ii  276,  3  il  334  ;  iii.  17),  and  others,  have  given 
jearsay  accounts.  The  details,  however,  whether 
correct  or  not,  a])ply  to  Talinndical  Jews  more 
than  to  Rechabites.  They  are  desoiibeil  as  living 
in  caverns  and  low  houses,  not  in  tents — and  this 
in  Arabha,  where  Beilouln  habits  would  cease  to 
'le  singular;  nor  are  any  of  the  Rechabite  rules 
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observable  in  flifTn  except  that  of  refraining  from 
wine — an  abs'iiience  which  cea.ses  to  be  lepiark- 
al'le  in  Arabia,  where  no  one  does  drink  wine, 
and  where,  among  the  strongholds  of  Islam,  it 
could  proliably  not  be  obtained  withe. ut  danger 
and  ditHciiltv.  There  were  lari;e  numbers  of 
Talnuidical  Jews  in  Arabia  in  the  tinie  of  Mo- 
liammed,  a»fd  these  supposed  Rechabites  are  pro- 
bably ilesceniled  from  a  body  of  them.  It  is  to 
be  hopetl  that  some  competent  traveller  will  pene- 
trate to  the  sjiot  which  they  are  sad  to  inhabit, 
and  bring  back  some  more  satisfactory  aicoiints 
than  we  vet  possess.  (See  Witsius,  Dinsert.  de 
Ilechabitis,  in  Misce/l.  Sacra,  ii.  17(),  sqij.  ; 
Carpzov,  Apparat.,  p.  1  JR  :  Calmef,  Dissert, 
sicr  les  Rechabites,  in  Commentnire  Littiral,  vi. 
18-21.) 

RECORDER  0''?V^  ',  •'^''P*-  wa^ai/xiaKav  ot 
vTTOfxirqfj.aroypa.'pos),  the  title  of  a  Ingh  ofti<:er  in 
the  court  of  the  kinu-s  of  .Indah  (2  S.im  viii.  16  , 
1  Kings  iv.  3  :  2  Kings  xviii.  IS).  As  the  idea 
of  memory,  memorials,  is  prevalent  in  the  etymo* 
logy  of  the  word,  •  remeinljiancei'  would  jieriiajM 
be  a  more  exact  translation  of  it.  We  have  no 
oflice  with  which  it  can  be  compared;  for  tfie 
fnnctiiins  of  the  Master  of  the  liolls  do  not  suffi- 
ciently coi  respond  with  the  title  to  warrant  the 
parallel  which  it  might  suggest.  The  Hebrew 
niazkir  seems  to  have  been  not  only  the  grand 
custodier  of  the  jiublic  records,  but  to  have  kept 
the  responsilile  registiy  of  the  ciurent  transactions 
of  the  government.  This  was  an  employment  of 
the  very  first  rank  and  ilignity  in  the  courts  cl 
the  aiK  ieiit  East. 

RKl)  SK.\.      [Ska.] 

RED  SEA,  PASS.\GE  OF.     [Exodls.J 

RKED.     [K.^NKH.] 

Rl'^E-M  (DX"1 ;  iie\>t.  fxovoKf pas;  Vnlg.  )-A««o- 
ceros  ;  and  in  .-everal  versions  of  the  Bible,  wn J- 
cum.     Tlie  radical  meaning  of  the  Hebiew  worQ 


•46H.     [ISibos  cavifrons  ] 

furnishes  no  eviilence  that  an  animal  such  as  is 
now  understood  bv  'unicorn'  was  known  to  ex  i>t, 
or  that  a  rhinoceros  is  thereby  absolutely  indicated; 


4H9.    [Horn  of  the  unknown  species  of  Hliinoceros.  I 


and  there  is  no  authoritv  whatever  for  the  itifer- 
ence  that  either  was  at  anv  lime  resident  in 
Western  Asia.  The  general  structure  and  figura- 
tive and  symbolical  character  of  the  Hebrew,  in 
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comnioti  witli  all  the  Semitic  langn;iges,  seem 
uioie  iMliiially  lo  su^fgest  iliat  tiie  word  reem  con- 
veys ;iti  ttii;iire  of  loCiiiiess,  exiiltati,;ii,  power,  and 
pre  eminence — a  C./rm  ol'expression  of  whicli  there 
aie  many  p.irallel  instances;  nor  is  the  root  coii- 
(ineJ  to  tlie  Hehrew,  hut  is  fuunil  in  tlie  Sanscrit, 
Ktrnsco-Ldtiii.  iMse.  anil  Teotliisc  dialects.  It 
L'ln  he  trace.l  in  the  names  Ahiani,  Abraham,  anil 
Ramah,  in  Rom  ami  R.ima :  all  heav'iig  the 
nieaiiin^Mif  Rolinr.  Valentia,  ^<i.  Ram,  in  Indian 
mythology,  o'.ie  of  tlie  titles  of  Mahadeo,  appears 
III  tlie  compou:ids  Rama-deva,  Rama-Ch.nidra, 
iiid  numeioiis  other  titles.  It  is  fi.nnd  a^ain  in 
ilic  Te.ithistic  Ram;  tlie  Ram  lieillg  the  op  iicr  of 
lie  solar  year,  or  iirst  si^n  of  the  zodiac.  Tlie^e 
ignres,  aietapliorical  anil  pictorial,  wliile.|  honetic 
vriting  \vas  as  yet  nni<nown  or  imjieil'ecl,  were 
ilinndiiritly  nsed  in  eaily  antiquity,  and  ol'ten 
'•epresenied  very  definite  ideas  in  bjth  cises ;  Imt 
mnie  paiticularly  wlien  lli"v  were  emhudied  in 
sculptural  forms,  and  were  emhellished  with  co- 
Innis  ;  for  then  a  complex  detinition  was  attainable 
by  the  assemblige  of  heterogeneous  members  and 
tints  to  form  one  h.idy  ;  sucii  as  serpents  with 
wings,  with  fiur  le_s,  a  row  of  teats,  winged 
quadrupeds,  beasts  witli  human  heads,  winged 
ghibes  entwined  by  serpents,  &c.,  constituting  by 
their  nnnaunal  juxta-position  com])lex,  yet  per- 
fectly intelli jilrle.  abstiactions.  Tlie  ruins  of 
Peisepolis,  Nineveh,  and  the  so-called  H.iby- 
lonian  cylin.lei.M,  as  weU  as  the  figines  pulilished 
by  Sir  .1.  (t.  Wi'kiiiMin  in  his  works  on  Egypt 
oiler  numerous  examples.  Sj  deeply  rooted  weie 
these  notions  in  ihe  Oiiental  mind,  that  we  find 
them  spoken  of  as  vi>il)le  bodies  in  the  proplietic, 
and  other  jiarts  of  S-Jriptuie;  and  they  even 
ociHir  among  oilier  symbols  of  tiie  Evangelists. 
Ill  tiie  poetical  language  of  the  Hd)!e  some  of 
tliese  im.iges  stand  at  one  time  as  typical  of  reali- 
ties in  nature,  at  otiieis  as  s\inbolii-al  of  abstrac- 
tions, and  DXT  niay  be  f  iiind  in  bodi  characters. 
Altliough  the  mi-il.il!ic  history  of  the  kings  of 
Macediin  (Ilavercainpius.  Gen.  Hist  in  the  Dutch 
language)  furnishes  no  coins  bearing  a  single- 
horned  goat,  it  is  St  ill  a..S('rted  by  Maillot  and  others 
that  such  was  fo  be  f  mni  aniong  the  r  ensigns  : 
Imt  this  was  most  jir.ibably  after  the  Macedonian 
conijuest;  for  a  single  homed  ibex  a;!pears  on  the 
luii-reliel^  of  Clie  el  Muiar;  an.itiier  occurs  on  a 
cylinder;  and  one  cast  in  brass,  supposed  to  have 
bt'rn  tl.-*  head  of  a  Macedonian  standard,  was 
fou:id  in  Asia  Minor,  and  pfesenti'd  to  tiie  .Anti- 
quarian .Society  of  L  in  Ion.  If  invsterious  names 
Wire  resolvable  bv  the  can  ais  of  pictoiial  diliiii- 
tiou.  the  practice  of  nnagming horns  lo  be  affixed 
t  I  the  most  suLluni-  and  sacred  objects  woiilil  be 
aiDst  eviiient  from  the  radical  meaning  of  the  word 
cherub,  where  the  noti  ai  ol  horns  is  eveiywiiere 
blended  witii  fl::it  of  '  power  and  greatness' 
[(•hhhubim].  Tiieie  we.e  also  hnns  at  the 
cornel s  of  alt  us— the  beast  with  ten  horns  in 
Daniel,  &c.  (ch.rp  vii.).  In  profane  histoiy  we 
ha.e  the  goat-head  ornament  on  the  helmet  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  according  to  Ammianiis,  more 
pronably  .\nim(in  lioins:  such  .Alexander  the 
(iieat  bad  ass  imril  ;  and  his  successors  in  Egyjjt 
and  in  Persia  coi, tinned  a  cusloni,  CM'n  now  ob- 
served by  Irie  chief  cibossiers  of  .\shaiit<  e,  who 
have  a  similar  ramhi-ad  of  solid  gold  0:1  the  fnait 
l»f  their  plumy  war  ca))s.  Indeed,  from  early  an- 
tiquLtjr,  CTreek   'iud   Ionian    iiclmelii   were  uflen 


adorned  with  two  horns;  among  others  the  head  of 
Seleucus  1.  (Nicator)  appears  thus  on  his  coins: 
the  |iracticfc  extended  to  metal  horns  being  atfitccd 
to  the  masks  or  chafl'rons  of  war-horses  (see  coin 
of  Selencus  Nicator),  and  of  elephants  (Aniicclius 
Soter);  and  they  form  still,  or  did  lak'ly,  a  |i«rt 
of  tlie  baibed  horse-aimiur  in  Hajahstan.  Trip-le- 
horned  and  bicomed  helmets  aie  iound  on  early 
Gallic  and  Iberian  coins;  they  were  again  in  use 
during  the  chivalrons  a^es  ;  l)nt  the  most  remark- 
able, the  horn  of  strength  and  dominion,  is  seen 
eleiated  on  the  front  of  the  helmet,  impressed  on 
the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  the  lyiant  Tiy|iiion, 
who,  in  his  endeavours  to  obtain  Syria,  was  at 
war  with  .Antiochus  Sideles,  during  the  CEra  0/ 
the  Maccabees,  and  was  not  likely  to  omit  any 
attiibule  that  once  belonged  to  its  ancient  kings 
[IIounI.  These  examples,  together  wilh  thecor- 
nnted  crown  of  .Abyssinian  duels,  and  the  horned 
(eiiuile  head-attire  pri/.ed  by  the  jaesent  genera- 
tion in  Libatins  and  Palestine,  are  snlKcetit  to 
show  the  extent  atid  duiatioii  of  a  symbol,  which, 
it  is  evident,  is  implieil  in  the  word  reem.  in 
several  places  of  the  Bible,  nutwiliistanding  that 
liteially  it  signifies  also  a  leal  or  liclitions  crea- 
ture, at  one  time  alluded  lo  as  po.sse  sed  of  a 
single  lioiii,  while  in  other  instances  this  charac- 
teiislic  is  scarcely,  or  not  at  all,  admissilde. 

Now  ill's  niav  be  legarded  as  the  n.ilura!  con- 
sequence of  assuming  as  a  typical  form  an  animal 
ol  a  remote  country,  or  a  generic  term  for  several 
more  or  less  dill'eient  in  their  chaiacteis.  In 
profane  history,  from  the  time  of  Ciesias  (b.c. 
40I)J  to  the  jiresent  day.  India,  tlie  Himalayas,  and 
Tibet,  are  reported  to  have  jiroduced  unicorns; 
wheieof  the  most  recently  ponttd  out  was  the 
C/iiru  of  lioot.m,  a  species  of  antelojie  with  two 
lioins  :  and  anciently  yElian's  Cartazon  was  simi- 
larly designaled,  though  xvilh  a  sliglii  change  of 
letters,  carcaiid.  caicfic/dan  {ni  Bochail);  knvga- 
dan,  kargdzaii  (in  VV  ilson^  ;  al-clierched.ii  { in  lie- 
lunensi,..)  ;  and  all  related  lo  ihe  Sanskrit /tA«/i/rt, 
'a  horn  '  {i),  being  the  Persian  and  .-Viabic  names 
forthe  true  j/o>irjceyos,or  Indian  ihinoctros,  which, 
like  llie  rest  ol  the  genus,  is  esse  .tially  a  tropical 
animal.  For  the  Asiatic  Ukinoctriitcs,  consti- 
tuting three  species,  behaig  ail  lo  the  sonth-easlerii 
states  of  the  continent  and  the  Gieat  Austial 
Islands;  and  there  is  no  indication  exiaiit  that  in 
a  wild  state  they  ever  extended  to  the  we,r  of  the 
Indus.  Early  colonies  and  caravans  I'loin  the 
E.ist  most  probably  brought  lumoursol'  the  jiowei 
anil  obstinacy  of  these  animals  to  We.slein  Asia, 
and  it  might  have  been  remarked  lliat  under  ex- 
citement the  rhinoceros  raises  its  head  and  horn  on 
hiL:h,  as  it  were  in  exultation,  though  it  is  naist 
likely  liecause  llie sense  of  smelbngis  more  potent 
in  It  than  that  of  sight,  which  is  only  hUi  ral, 
and  confined  by  the  thickness  of  the  folds  of  .skin 
proi'^cting  beyond  the  eye-balls.  The  rhii.oceros 
is  not  absolutely  unlatneable — a  f  ict  implieii  even 
in  Job.  ■  Thus  we  take  this  species  as  llie  oii- 
giiial  type  of  tlie  unicorn:  but  the  active  iinenli.  n 
of  Arabic  minds,  accidentally,  peihajis,  in  the  liist 
instance,  discovered  a  sjiecies  of  Ort/x  fgeiieii- 
cally  iiold  and  pugnacious  ruminants',  with  the 
loss  of  one  of  its  long,  slender,  and  destructivt 
horns.       In    this    animal    ihe    DNTl   of    the    He. 

brews  and  tlie  far  East  became  personified;   *J  t 
rim,  being  most  probably   an    Oryx  Leucoryx 
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•uice  in<li?i<luals  :,f  that  species  have  been 
repeatedly  exnil.ited  in  suhietjiient  ajes  as  iiiii- 
oorns,  when  iiccident  oi-  arlilice  liad  dejirived  riiein 
of  one  of  tlieir  trant.il  weapons,  iiotwitlistanding 
that  the  rim  is  well  known  to  Arabian  hiiiiiers 
as  a  two-liiMiied  aninial.  The  spirit  of  appro- 
priaiioii  iii  Pfrs'i.i  and  Macedonia,  its  we  liave 
iwfore  nolic('(l,was  sirnil.uly  enj^a^red,  and  forllie 
iame  purpose  an  Ihe.c.  Hotiqucthi,  or  nionnfain 
poat  was  taken,  iiut  shiiwinj^  only  one  horn  [(toat]. 
Ill  Africa,  however,  amon;^  three  or  four  known 
species  of  rhiiiocero-,  an!  vague  rumours  ol'a  Bi- 
Hclcate  species  of  unicom,  piobalily  only  the  lepe- 
/ition  of  Araliiaii  rc]i(irts,  tiiere  appears  to  exist 
between  C>inL,'0,  Abyssinia,  and  liij  Cape,  jiie- 
ciselv  the  ferra  inco'jiiita  of  Africa,  a  real  pachy- 
dermoMs  animal,  which  seems  to  possess  tlie  cha- 
racteristics of  the  poetical  unicorn.  It  is  known  in 
Con;^o,  accoidin.r  to  Cavassi,  (pioted  by  Labal, 
by  tlie  name  td'  Ahida ;  it  is  the  'SilUkina  and 
Arase,  tliat  ]s,  iiuiioi  n.  in  Kovdofan,  mentioned 
liy  Hiijipell  ;  and  appeals  again  to  be  the  Soutii 
African  Sdzao-dzoa,  a  one-liomed  horse-like  beast 
of  consideialile  speed,  and  very  destnic'ive  pro- 
pensities, which  Mr.  Freeman  was  iniormed  is  by 
no  means  rar<'  about  Makova.  lu  the  nairatives 
t)f  the  natives  of  the  difierent  regions  in  question 
there  is  ceitaiolv  l)oin  exaggeration  and  error ; 
but  they  all  iinline  ro  a  descrijition  wnich  would 
make  the  ainmal  imlicated  a  pachyderm  of  the 
rhinoceros  gii)n|),  with  a  long  and  siender  horn 
))rocee<ling  fhiin  tlie  foielieail,  jieriiaps  with  an- 
otlier  incipient  behind  it, and  in  general  structure 
so  much  ligh'er  lli.in  i.tli  r  rhinoceiotes,  that  it  may 
possibly  be  the  link  or  inteiinediale  form  be- 
tween these  and  t^ie  Equine gsiiera.  Sir  .1.  Bairow, 
in  his  Travels,  has  ligiired  the  head  of  such  an 
animal,  copied  by  the  aitist  Danicll  from  a  Cafiie 
drawijig,  sketclied  wilii  coal  on  the  i-m  face  of  a 
rock  within  a  cave,  bindlar  <liawings  are  not  uii- 
frecjnent,  and  we  leme  iilier  to  liave  seen  among  the 
pajwrsof  the  same  ailisf.  in  the  hands  of  his  lat^  bio- 
ther,  smother  Uia  i  ing.  like*v  ise  copied  from  a  cav  e 
in  the  interi.ir  of  .S.mth  Africa,  and  rejiresenring, 
with  exceedingly  characteristic  tidelify,  a  group  of 
Elands,  Bosclujjhus  Oreas.  Hartebeest,  Atrunotus 
Caa/na,  and  5:»iring  bock,  Anti.'ope  Euchore , 
among  which  was  p!ace<l,  with  head  and  shoulderg 
t^iwering  abo\  e  tiie  lest,  a  ll/ii>iocer(itiiie  ii.iiui,d.\, 
in  form  lij^hter  than  a  wild  liull,  having  an  arched 
neck  anil  alon^  nasal  horn  protruding  in  the  fi)rm 
of  a  sabre.  Tliis  drawing  is  no  donbt  still  ex- 
tant, and  .shonUi  be  pid)llshed;  bat  in  conlirma- 
tion  of  the  opinion  that  tinth  exists  to  a  ceilain 
extent  in  the  loie;;oing  iem;uks,  it  may  Ijb  (di- 
lervfd  that  ue  have  .seen,  we  believe  in  tiie  British 
Mnseurn,  a  h.rn  iirouglit  from  Africa,  uidike 
those  of  any  known  sjjecies  of  rhinoceros:  it  is 
jierfectly  s"iooth  and  n.nd,  about  thirty  inches  in 
leiiiitM,  jlmost  eipially  tliick  tiirongiinnt,  not  three 
inches  in  ii.h  greaiesi  uiameter.  nor  less  tlian  two 
in  its  smailei,  ami  ralier  siiar|)-j)oinred  at  top: 
from  the  naiiowmss  ul  riie  l)ase,  iis  great  length 
and  weight,  tiie  hoin  nai^t  evidently  stand  niove- 
ttbly  on  the  '.wj-;\\  b.ine.s  until  exciteufeiit  renders 
Jhe  musrul.ir  action  more  ligid.  anil  the  coriaceous 
«<i!e  which  sustains  if  more  Hrm— circumstances 
which  may  explain  tlie  repeateil  assertion  of 
nalivf'R,  that  itie  liorn  or  ratlx  r  the  agglutinated 
lair  which  forms  that  itistrimienl..  is  /1<-Mlile. 
This  bhort  review   of  the  preseiit   state  of  our 


knowledge  i-psjiecting  a  ]ihysical  unicorn,  ingeihet 
with  the  syndiols  that  ha\  e  emanated  from  one  or 
more  of  *he  ('..n-going  .souues.  we  tiusi  vie  sulli- 
cient  to  explain  the  poetic. il  bearings  of  most  of 
the.Sciiptnrai  texts  wheie  the  woid  D}41  is  iiitiK- 
duced  :  it  stiows  when  the  te.\ts  cleailv  point  to 
a  single-lioined  species;  innicales  when  l)v  a  po- 
etical fignie  iiun.an  power  and  violence  may  he 
peisonilied  under  i!ie  chaiacter  if  an  iniicorn; 
and,  lastly,  when  the  same  woril  appears  todenofe 
huge  hoiiicd  animals,  as  in  the  c-a.se  of  the  bulls  of 
Baslian,  wl.eie  it  is  lair  to  piesume  that  not  only 
yer«/s])e(iesof  gieatliercenesswonldex'st.  lint  that 
most  likely  an  vms  or  a  bixoii  st  11  lesided  in  the 
forests  bordering  on  I.ibanns,  while  the  lion  was 
abundant  in  the  same  locality  ;  for,  notwidi- 
standing  assertions  to  the  contraiy.  the  tints  and 
the  bisoit  were  spread  anciently  from  the  Rhine  to 
China,  and  existed  in  Thiace  and  in  .Asia  Minor; 
while  they,  or  allieil  siiecies,  aie  still  found  in 
Sibeiia,  aod  the  foiesis  both  of  northein  and 
southem  Persia.  Finally,  though  the  bniilalo 
was  not  fouml  anciently  fn'her  we^^t  than  Aia- 
chosia,  the  tdirantic  r/aio:  and  several  congeners, 
are  spread  overall  the  mountain  wildeiiies.ses  of 
India,  and  the  Shei  ill-aI-\\  ady ;  and  a  birther 
colossal  species  n>ams  wilh  ollner  wild  bulls  in 
the  valleys  of  Atlas.  We  (igiue  Jiibos  cati/rons, 
a  sjiecies  whiih  is  beliexed  to  best  II  found  sonlli- 
west  of  the  Indus,  and  is  not  lemote  fiom  that 
of  the  Atlas  valleys. —  C  H.  .S. 
REFINKIJ.     [Metals.] 

REFUGE,  CITIE.S  OF.  [Cities  ok  He- 
fug  k.] 

RKHOB  (ain-1:  Sept.  'PoSfi, 'Pad0\  called 
also  BktkRkhoh,  a  t<iwn  on  the  imitherii  border 
of  Palesline  (  Num.  xiii.  22)  not  far  fiom  l),in 
(Jihig.  xviii.  "27  29).  It  was  a.ssigned  to  the 
tribe  of  .Asher  (.losh.  xix.  2^j.  and  was  a  Levitical 
city  rJo.sh.  xxi.  31  ;  1  Chion.  vi.  7;J).  It  does 
not,  ho'.vever,  apjiear  that  tie  Israelites  ever  had 
it  in  actual  jo.ssession  (comji.  Jodg.  i.  31  ;  2 
Sam.  X.  6,  8). 

UKHOn,  the  father  of  Hada.lezer,  king  of 
Zobali,    in  .Syiia  (2  Sam.  viii.  3). 

RKIIOBOAM  (Dyim,  he  enknyes  the 
■people;  Si  pt.  'Po^odaj,  only  son  ol  .Solomon, 
born  of  an  .Amininiless.  called  Naamah(i  Kingj 
xiv.  21,  31).  His  leign  conunenced  B  c.  975, 
when  he  was  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  and  lasted 
sevenieen  years.  This  leign  was  chielly  re- 
maikable  lor  the  ji.lilical  ciisis  whiidi  gave 
lisetoir,  and  whiili  resullid  ^n  the  ,separati;;n 
of  the  previously  single  m  naichy  ii  to  two  king- 
doms, of  which  the  smalhr.  which  to  k  the 
name  of  Judah,  adhered  to  the  lioii-e  of  David. 
All  the  [loints  invoKed  in  this  impoitant  e\ent, 
and  its  immediate  lesulls.  have  lieeii  consiihred 
in  the  articles  Ishahi.,  .Ikhouoam,  Jidah,  and 
little  rema  ns  to  be  a'lded  in  this  pla-e.  It  Is 
highly  pinbable.  fn  in  the  C"iisiueratii.iis  adduced 
in  tho-e  articles,  that  the  impimlenl  and  im]ieiious 
answer  of  the  m  sguided  son  of  .Soliimou  to  the 
]iui)lic  cry  lor  ledies.^  of  grievances,  oiilv  precipi- 
tated ase])aral:on  which  would  in  unv  case  have 
occuned.  and  Coulil  not  liave  luen  lon^r  ildayed. 
Tl^e  envy  of  E|ihiaim  at  tiie  s'-eptie  being  m  th« 
house  of  Jiuiab  iiatuiallv  leil  to 'ids  result;  and 
the  popular  voice  was,  moreover,   represented  by 
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a  man  who^e  presence  was  an  insult  to  Reliobnam, 
ajld  whose  iiitficst  and  s.il'eiy  liy  in  widening  the 
difference,  and  in  iiioiluciMs^  the  se.par.ilioii.  Al- 
ttiongh  this  cotisidfialion  may  relieve  ReliolMiatn 
from  the  sole  resj)  msihility  of  the  sepir.ition,  it 
ouniiot  excuse  tlie  unwise  and  fiiolisli  answer 
which  tineatened  a  hea\  ier  yoke  to  those  who 
•ought  to  iiave  tlieir  existing:,'  hardens  lightened  (I 
Kings  xii.  1-16).  RehoU.iam  at  liist  thougiit  of 
notliing  less  than  of"  biingii  g  bacl<  the  rev..lted 
tribes  to  their  obedience  by  farce  of  arms  ;  imt  t  le 
disastrous  war  tints  impending  was  arresteil  by 
tl)e  interference  of  a  ])rophet  (1  Kings  xii.  2I-'21); 
Bnd  the  ample  occupation  wliich  Jeroboam  found 
in  settling  his  own  ]iower,  left  the  king  of  Judaii 
some  years  of  peice,  whirii  lie  employeil  in  forti- 
fying his  weakened  kingilom.  Concerning  this, 
and  the  invasioti  of  the  land  in  the  lifth  year  of 
Reliohoarn's  rei'^ii.  by  Shishak,  king  of  Hgy|it,  see 
Judaii.  Kinudom  ok.  Jerolioam,  icing  of  Israel, 
being  in  alliance  with  Egyjjt,  not  onlv  escaped 
this  storm,  l)Ut  may  possibly  have  instigated  tiie 
invasion  as  (he  most  ell'ectu  il  means  of  weakening 
his  adversary.  'I  he  trea^ures  wiiich  ])a\  id  and 
Slolomon  iiad  laid  u[)  in,  or  lavished  on,  the 
temple  of  (iod  and  tlie  royal  juilaces,  offered  an 
adeq"ate  (emplation  to  the  ICgyptian  king,  and 
they  !)ecame  liis  jirey.  The  trfsss  with  which 
Reliohoam  rejjlaced  tlie  plixrideied  gold  of  Solo- 
mon furnished  no  inapt  ernl.'leiu  of  tiie  difl'erence 
between  his  own  power  ami  tliat  of  his  glorious 
predecessors  ( 1  Kmgs  xiv.  27).  Id.^airy,  and  the 
worshipping  in  high  ])i<ices,  which  had  grown  up 
in  the  last  years  of  Solomon,  gained  strength  in 
the  eaily  years  of  his  son's  r?igfi,  and  were  not 
discouraged  by  the  example  or  measures  of  the 
king  (I  Kings  xiv.  22-24);  and  it  is  probal)ly 
for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  induence  i.f  early 
cilucation,  in  producing  tliis  culpable  indiflfeience, 
that  it  is  so  poinledly  recorded  in  connection  with 
these  circumstances,  that  his  motlier  was  Naamah, 
an  Ammonitess  (2  Chron.  xii.  13).  The  inva- 
sion of  the  land  by  Siiishak  seems  to  have  been 
Intended  as  a  punishment  for  these  offences,  and 
to  have  operated  fur  their  conection  ;  wliicli  may 
account  fjr  the  peace  ill  which  the  subsequent  years 
of  ih  s  king  s  reign  ajipear  to  have  been  passed. 

REHOBOTH  (.nun") ;  Se[,t;  Eupt/x«p.'a),  a 
name  meaning  'wide  places,"  or  'ample  room,' 
as  is  indicated  by  Is.iac  in  giving  it  to  some  of 
rtie  wells  which  lie  dug  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
(Gen.  xxvi.  22). 

REHOIMTH-IR  (T'j;  nun-l ;  Sept.  'Po<o- 
j8i0  ttSKh,  lie/ioho/h-citi/),  a  town  of  ancient 
^Assyiia  ((ien.  x.  11),  the  site  of  which  has  not 
been  ascertained. 

RKnonoTii-nANNAH.\R(-)n3n  ninrri; 

Sept.  'Poay^wd  rfjs  napa  TroTofxdf).  or,  liehohoth 
of  the  river,  llie  birth-place  of  one  of  the  Kdoni- 
itish  kings,  named  .S.iiil  fCien.  xxxvi.  .'{7).  '1  he 
river  is,  doubtless,  the  iMiphrates,  and  the  place 
is  jtrobably  represented  by  the  modern  er-Uahalieh, 
ujKHi  the  west  liank  of  that  river,  between  Rakkali 
and  Aiiali  (Rosemniiller,  (leaf/,  ii.  36.5;  Winer, 
B.  Jieal-woi-iei  b.,  s.  v.). 

R?:MI'HAN,  or  Rephan  ('Pe/iL(pdv.  'Pe<pdy),  a 
«i»me  quoted  in  Acts  \  ii.  i'i,  Irom  Amos  v.  26, 
wbmn  the  Septiiagint  has  'Pu.tpdi.,  fir  the  Hebrew 
tl*3     Chiun.     It    is    clear    that,    although    thus 


changing  the  letter  3  info  V  the  Sept.  held  thm 
original  to  be  a  pioper  name,  in  which  interpreta- 
tion our  own  and  most  other  versions  have  con- 
curred. Hut  this  is  by  no  means  clear;  for,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  received  p  inting,  it  wiiiild  better 
re.id,  '  Ye  bore  ilie  t.ibernacle  of  your  king  (idol), 
and  t/ie  statue  for  statues)  of  yoiu'  idols,  the  8tai 
of  your  god,  which  ye  make  to  yourselves;'  and 
so  the  \"ulgate,  which  has  '  Imaginem  idolorum 
vestrorum."  According  to  this  re.idmg,  the 
name  of  the  idol  so  worshipjied  by  tl  e  Is- 
raelites is,  in  fact,  not  given,  although  the  men- 
tion of  a  star  still  suggests  that  some  pi. met  is 
intended.  Jerome  snp|io.ses  it  may  be  Lucifer  or 
Venus.      But  the  Syiiac  renders  the  Hebiew  by 

>0°^\^  >    wOJi..^,  '  Safiirn  your  idol,'  who  was 

worslii])[ied  by  the  Semitic  nations  along  with  Mars 
as  an  evil  demon  to  be  jiroiiitiated  with  saciifices. 
This  now  seems  to  be  the  general  conclusion, 
and  Winer,  indeed,  treats  the  subject  under 
the  head  Saturn.  It  has  been  alleged,  but  not 
satisfactorily  jiroved,  that  Remphan  and  IJephan 
were  Egyptian  names  of  the  jilanet  Saturn, 
'lliey,  indeed,  occur  as  such  in  the  Co])tic-Arabic 
Lexicon  of  Kircher  {lAng.  ^Kgtjpt.  I'cstit.,  p. 
49;  (Edip.  /Eijypti,  i.  3S(»);  but  Jablon.sky  has 
long  since  shown  that  this  and  other  names  ot 
planets  in  these  lexicons  arc  of  Greek  origin,  iind 
drawn  from  the  Coptic  versions  of  Amos  and 
the  Acts  (Jablonsky,  Rempltan  ^Er/i/ptior.,  in 
Optisc,  ii.  l,sq.  ;  Schra'der,  De  Tubcinac.  Mo- 
lochi  et  Stella  Dei  Remp/i.,  1745;  Mains.  Dis- 
sert, de  Kium  et  Reinphan,  1763;  IIareiil)erg, 
De  Idolis  Cliium  et  Bemphatt,  1723;  Wolf, 
Dissert,  de  Chium  et  Vtemph.,  1741,  Geseniiis, 
Thesaurus,  pp.  66!),  G70). 

REPIIAni  (CNQI;  Sejit.  yiyavrts),  an 
ancient  ])eople  of  unusual  stature,  who,  in  the 
time  of  Abraham,  dwelt  in  the  country  beyond 
the  .Jordan,  in  and  about  Ashtoreth-Kainaim 
(Gen.  xiv.  5).  Subsequently,  however,  two  of 
their  southern  tribes,  the  Emim  and  Zamznm- 
mim,  were  represseti  and  nearly  annihilated  by  the 
Moabites  and  .\mmonites ;  so  that  at  the  time  of 
the  ingress  of  the  Israelites  under  .Foshua.  none  of 
the  Rephaim  were  left  save  in  the  dominion  of 
Og,  king  id"  Bashan,  wlio  was  himself  of  this  race 
(l)eiit.  ili.  11  ;  Josh.-  xii.  4;  xiii.  12).  There 
seems  reason  to  think  that  the  Rephaim  wert 
the  most  ancient  or  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
Palestine  ))rior  to  the  Canaanites,  by  whom  they 
were  gradually  dispossessed  of  the  regions  west  of 
the  Jordan,  and  driven  beyond  that  river.  Some 
of  the  race  remaineil  in  Palestine  Pro]ier  so  late 
as  the  invasion  of  the  land  by  tlie  Hebrews,  and 
aie  repeatedly  mentioned  as  '  the  sons  of  Aiiak, 
and  '  the  remnant  of  the  Rephaim"  (Num.  xiii. 
28:  Dent.  ix.  2;  Josh.  xv.  .4),  and  a  few  fami- 
lies existed  in  the  land  so  late  as  the  time  oT 
David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16)       [Giants.] 

HEPHAIM.  VALLEY  OF,  a  valley  be- 
ginning adja(;ent  to  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  south- 
west of  Jerus.ilem,  and  stretching  away  sou*h 
west  on  the  right  of  the  road  to  Bethlehem  (Josh. 
XV.  8;  xvii.  5;  xviii.  6;  2  Sam.  v.  18,  22), 
Tliis  name  coiroborates  the  ]iresnm]ition  that  th« 
Rephaim  were  originally  west  of  the  Jordan. 

REPHIDIM,  a  station  of  the  Israelites  in  pK* 
ceeding  to  Sinai       [Sinai.] 


RESEN. 
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RESKX  ((51  :  SVpf.  Aorr7)\  an  anrient  town 
of  Assyria,  tlescri. f"l  .I'S  a  );ieat  city  lyinsj  lie- 
tweeiiNiiievfli  uml  C.ii.ili  (fit-ii.  x.  12).  Bililical 
geograpliais  iia^c  l.efii  (lis|Misfil  to  (nlliiw  Hocliart 
il'Jialefj.  \v.2o)  ill  liixiiii^  a  tiace  nf  tlie  Heliiew 
name  in  Larissa,  wliicU  is  tiii'ntion»'(l  liy  XciKiplioii 
{AiKih.  iii.  4.  y)  as  a  ilts«ilate  city  on  llie  'I'iijiis, 
sj-vfiiil  miles  iiorlii  of  the  Lyciis.  Tlie  leseni- 
li'.-.iice  of  liie  names  is  too  faint  to  supjHUt  the 
inference  of  identity  ;  Imt  the  situation  is  not  irre- 
concilable with  llieScri|itural  intimation.  Eiiiirein 

Synis  (Comment,  in  loc.)  says  lliat   )-CD?   Hassa, 

which  he  Sdlistitiites  for  Resen  (the  Pesliito  has 

^CCy    Ressin),    was    the   same    as  ^-'— ^    «-<»-»> 

Rish-Ain  (fountain-head);  by  wiiicli  Assemanni 
iniderstands  inin  to  mean,  not  the  jjlace  in  Me- 
sopotamia so  calleil,  lint  anotlier  Risii-.\in  in 
.•\ssyria,  near  Saphsaphie,  in  tiie  jiiovince  of 
Marj,'a,  which  he  (inils  noticed  in  a  Syrian 
monastic  iiistory  of  the  miiiille  a^e  (Assemanni, 
BihliXli.  Orient,  iii  2.  p.  709).  It  is.  however, 
still  uncertain  if  Kassa  is  the  same  with  Rish- 
Ain  ;  and  wlietlier  it  is  so  or  not,  a  name  so 
exceedins^ly  commun  (corres|)onding  to  tlie  Aiabic 
RaselAin)  alltirds  a  jnecarious  basis  for  the 
idc-ntilication  of  a  site  so  ancient. 

RESURRECTION  OF  CHRIST.  After  om 
Lord  had  com]  leled  llie  woiU  of  redemption  by 
his  death  np^n  the  cmss,  he  nise  victoiions  finm 
the  i:r;ive,  and  to  those  who  llirongli  faitli  in  iiim 
should  liecome  meinbeis  of  iiis  body,  e  became 
a.pxt)y^^  T^s  ^wTi^,  '  the  prince  of  life.'  Since  lliis 
event,  iiowever,  inile.wndenliy  of  its  im[>iirtiince  in 
lespect  to  the  inlemal  conned  ion  of  1  lie  Chrislian 
doctrine,  was  manifestly  a  miracnlons  occur- 
rence, tiie  creil'hilily  of  the  iianati\e  has  fri  m 
the  earliest  times  been  brought  into  question 
(Celsiis,  a]iud  ()rij;en.  cant.  Cels.  i.  2;  Woolston, 
Discourses  on  the  Miracles,  <lisc.  vi  ;  Clin'il), 
I'osth.  W'orks,  i.  330;  Moij^an,  TIic  Rcsiir}cction 
Considered,  mi).  Others  who  iiave  admitled 
the  facts  as  recorded  to  be  beyond  dispute,  yet 
have  attempted  to  show  that  Christ  was  not  really 
Head  ;  but  that,  being  stunned  and  palsied,  he  wnie 
for  a  lime  tlie  apjie.irance  of  death,  and  was  afler- 
waids  restored  to  consci;;<isness  by  the  cool  grave 
and  the  spices.  The  rtfuiation  of  these  views  may 
he  seen  in  detail  in  sucli  woiks  as  Less,  Leber  die 
lieligion,  ii.  372;  Less.  Aiiferstehimgsr/cschiclite. 
■  nebst  AnJtaiig,  175)9;  Doderlein,  Fragmehtetiud 
AHtifrag-inente.  17S2.  The  cliief  advocates  ol'these 
views  are  Panlus  (Hist,  llesurrect.  Jes.  1795), 
and,  more  recently.  Hennrberg  (Philol.  Ilistvr. 
h'rit.  Comitirntar.  ilb.  d.  Gcsch.  d.  Begridtn.  d. 
Auferstehitng  ;«.  llimmelfahrt  Jesii,  1S26). 

Objections  of  this  nature  do  not  require  notice 
hei-e  :  i)Ut  a  few  w<m<1s  upon  the  a])paienr  di.Ncre- 
[lanc  es  of  the  (i>(S|)el  narratives  will  not  be  iriis- 
placed.  The.se  discrepancies  were  early  perceived  ; 
and  a  view  of  what  (he  fathers  have  done  in  the 
attempt  t<i  reconcile  I  hem  has  been  given  by  Nie- 
meyer  (l)e  Evaugetistaruiii  in  Xarrando  ('//risd 
iti  I'itam  reditu  disscufione,  1H"21).  They  were 
first  collocated  witli  much  acuteness  by  Morgan, 
ill  life  woik  alreaily  cileil  ;  and  at  a  later  date,  hv 
fi.li  an.inymous  wv'ter,  wlio.se  fragments  were  edited 
mid  supported  liy  Leasing;  the  object  of  whicn 
•«ems  to  have  been  to  liirow  uncertainty  and  doubt 
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over  the  whole  of  this  portion  of  Go.spel  history.  A 
numeious  host  of  theologians,  however,  rose  to  com- 
bat and  refute  this  writer's  |H)siti^.ns;  among  whom 
we  tiiid  tiieiiamesof  Dodeilein,  Less.  Sen iler.T'.'Iier, 
Maschins,  Michaelis.  IMessing,  Eii  hhorn,  Herder, 
and  others.  Among  fhos-e  «  in  lia\e  moie  recently 
attempted  to  reconcile  the  ditlerent  accounts  is 
Griesbach,  who,  in  his  excellent  I'rolusio  de  Fon~ 
tibus  wide  Evaiigcliitte  suas  de  liestirrection^ 
Domini  narrationes  haus(rtint,  1793,  lemaiks 
that  all  the  discrepancies  aie  trill  ng,  and  not 
of  such  momen*  as  to  vender  the  narrative 
uncertain  and  suspected,  or  to  ilestroy  or  even 
diminish  the  credibility  of  the  Evangelists  ;  but 
rather  serve  to  siiow  how  extremely  studious  they 
were  of  truth,  'and  how  close! v  and  even  scru- 
jiiilonsly  they  followed  their  documents.'  Gries- 
bach then  attempts  to  sh  w  hew  lhe.se  discie- 
[laiicies  may  ha\e  aiisen  ;  and  admits  that, 
although  unimjiorfant,  they  aie  hard  to  leconcile, 
as  is  in<heil  evinced  by  the  auiouiit  of  contro- 
versy they  have  excited. 

Lately.  Professor  Bush  t)as  ingeniously  main- 
tained the  opinion,  that  tlie  budy  of  (hi  ist  whicti 
was  raised  was  not  the  iilentical  body  which 
was  crucified,  Imt  anotlier  anil  spiritual  liody. 
This  view  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  gene- 
ral argument  of  his  book  (Anastas'.'s ;  or,  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Bestirrertion  of  the  fiodg  ra- 
tiuunt/g  and  scripturatly  considered,  18lo)  ;  but 
it  will  not  lie  leadily  admitted  by  those  wlio 
reniciiber  the  fre.>;|i  prints  of  the  nails,  and  tlie 
wound  in  the  side  of  the  risen  Saviour,  coupled 
with  his  manifest  anxiety  to  impress  the  fact  of 
his  personal  identity  upon  the  minds  of  his  dis- 
ciples. It  may  itule<'d  be  aske<l.  '  In  what  '.loe» 
jjersonal  identity  consist  ?"  but  that  is  a  question 
we  c.innot  heie  argue. 

The  three  first  Gospels  agree  in  this,  that  tl'.e 
women  who  went  to  the  grave  saw  angels,  bv 
whom  they  were  informed  that  .Jesus  hail  risen, 
and  who  commamled  them  to  give  tiie  ajiostles 
imn-fdiate  infoimation  of  the  fact.  But  as  Mary 
Ma^Mlalene  was  among  tlnra  women  accoiding 
to  these  Gospels,  there  seems  a  sti  iking  contia- 
diclion  to  John's  narrative,  whicli  speaks  (jf  het 
alone.  The  writers  above  named,  however,  har- 
monise these  accounts  by  siijiposing  that  Mary 
did  indeed  set  out  for  the  sepiilchie  with  the 
other  women;  but  that  niiiiiiiig  beloie  them,  and 
finding  the  stone  rolled  away,  .she  was  overcome 
by  a  sudden  impulse  of  feeling,  anil  hastened  hack 
to  communicate  the  inteliigence  to  the  apostles, 
as  related  by  John.  In  the  meantime  the  other 
women  had  arrived  at  the  se|  ulchie,  and  there 
witnessed  what  is  recorded  by  the  other  evangelist^. 
Maiy  Magdalene  retniiis  to  the  gia\e  with  Peter 
a  id  John  :  and  after  the)-  had  gone  awav  hope- 
less^ she  con'.nueil  to  stand  weeping  in  the  same 
place;  a."'l  while  thus  engagetl,  jeiceivid  the 
angels,  and  ^immediately  after  our  Loril  himsell. 
Fr  nn  Him  she  ici-eives  the  same  commission 
which  the  angels  bad  jireviously  given  to  tlw 
otlier  women,  namely,  to  inform  ttie  apostles  of  hi* 
resnneclioii.  Matthew  (xvviti.  i),  1(1)  seems  to 
relate  of  all  fie  women  what  stiicily  belongs  to 
Maiy  alone;  while  Mark  (»vi.  9)  is  tnore  precise  in 
his  acconi"  Accoiding  to  this  Ui'ideof  reconciling 
the  (ios;  e  nariativis,  we  aie  to  snpj)<,se  fliat  t!:e 
other  womt-n  weie  ]ir«vented  from  communicatiiig 
to  tiie  a)>oslles  whaJ>  tbe  iujg«lg  tujid  given  theui  io 
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c1)arfi;e ;  and  Hess  renders  it  proliiilile,  on  topo- 
gl'ii])liical  gionnils,  that  tliuse  uIid  were  relnrning 
from  the  fjrave  m^iy  have  missed  the  ajwslles,  who 
were  hastily  apijroaciiing  it. 

ir  tliis  explanation  be  ailinitted,  the  only  re- 
niainin.j  (lirti(Milty  is  that  wiiicii  arises  from  tiie 
(jOS|iel  ol"  r.ulie,  wiiicli  appears  to  stale  that  the 
apostles  (lid  not  visit  the  sejjnlchre  till  all  the 
intelligence  hnd  heen  communicated  to  them  hy 
the  women  (Lnke  xxiv.  9-12).  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  get  over  tiiis  tjitiiculty  hy  lejecting  the 
verse  whicli  creates  it  (xxiv.  12).  on  the  ground 
of  its  lieing  wantin;^  in  one  Greek  and  some  an- 
cient Latin  manuscripts;  but  would  rather  snp- 
])03e  that  in  this,  as  in  some  other  ])assages,  Luke 
has  ne^jlecled  the  onier  of  time,  and  insetted  the 
incident  somewhat  out  of  place.  Besides  the 
works  already  refeired  \t\  see  Sherlock,  Trial  nf 
the  WUiiesses  of  the  Reswrertion  of  Jesus,  1729: 
Benson  s  Life  of  Christ,  p.  52(1,  srj. ;  West,  On 
the  Resurrection;  Macknii;lits  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels  ;  Lardiier,  Observations  on  Dr.  Mack- 
night's  Harmony,  1761;  Newcome'.s  Harmony 
of  the  Gospels,  1778;  Tholnck,  Comment,  zu 
Johnn,  XX.;  Neander,  Das  Leben  Jesu-,  1839; 
Hase.  Das  Leben  Jesn-,  1840.  -Sine'  the  al]ove 
was  ill  ty))e  we  have  seen  an  excellent  paper  by 
Professor  Ruliinsoii,  in  the  Bibliutheca  Sacra  for 
Feb.  18-15,  in  which  the  writer,  with  his  usual 
j)erspicuity,  discusses  the  alleged  discrepancies  in 
the  Gospel  naiiative.s  of  'The  Resurrection  and 
Ascension  of  our  Lord.' 

RESURRECTION  OF  THE  BODY.  This 
expression  is  used  to  denote  the  revivification  of 
the  human  body  alter  it  has  been  I'orsaken  by  tiie 
soul,  or  the  re-union  of  l!ie  soul  hereafter  to  the 
l)>;<ly  whicli  it  had  occupied  in  the  jiresenr 
world.  It  is  admitie<l  that  tliere  aie  )i;i  traces  of 
such  a  doctrine  in  the  earlier  Hebrew  Scripfuie. 
It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  in  the 
historical  books,  or  in  the  Psalms;  for  Ps.  xlix. 
15,  does  not  relate  to  tliis  subject  ;  neither  does 
Ps.  civ.  29,  30.  although  so  cited  by  Tiieodoret 
and  others.  Tlie  celebrated  {lassage  of  Ji)b  xix. 
25,  sq.,  has,  indeed,  been  strongly  iiisia>teil  upon 
in  pniof  of  tlie  early  Ijelief  in  this  dix^liine; 
but  the  most  learned  couimenJatcns  are  agreed, 
and  scarcely  any  one  at  the  present  day  dis- 
j)utes,  that  such  a  view  of  the  text  aiises  either 
from  mistranslation  or  niisap|)relieiisiou,  aiid  tiiat 
Job  means  no  more  than  lo  express  a  coiitident 
conviction  (hat  his  then  diseaseil  anil  ihead fully 
corrupted  body  should  lie  restored  to  its  former 
soundness;  that  he  should  rise  tVonv  the  depressvd 
etate  ill  which  he  lay  to  his  former  jirosperitv  ; 
and  that  (iod  wouUl  maniCesily  appear  (as  was 
the  ciise )  to  vindicate  his  uprightness.  That  no 
meaning  more  recondite  is  to  lie  foiiiwl  in  the 
text,  is  agreed  bv  Calvin,  Mercier,  (irotius.  Le 
Clerc,  Patrick,  VVarliiiiton,  Diirell,  Heith,  Ken- 
nic(>tt,  Doderiein,  Dathe,  Eichhorii,  Jahn,  De 
Wette,  and  a  host  of  others.  That  it  alludes  to 
11  resurrection  is  disproved  tbiis  : — 1.  The  supjiosi- 
tixxi  is  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  the  poem 
and  the  tviurse  of  the  argument,  since  the  belief 
which  it  has  been  supposed  to  express,  as  con- 
nected with  a  fiiliiie  stale  of  reliibiMion,  wov»M 
in  a  great  degree  have  solved  the  ditticulty  on 
which  the  whole  dispute  turns,  and  could  not 
Kut  have  been  often  alluded  to  by  the  fpeaker*. 
2.  It  it  iucousisient  with  the  counectiou  of  the 


discourse  the  reply  of  Zopliar  agreeing,  not  witli 
the  jiopul  .r  interpietation,  but  with  the  other. 
3.  It  is  inconsistent  with  many  pasKjgcs  'n  which 
the  same  person  (Jolt)  longs  lor  death  a;-!  the  end  o( 
his  miseries,  ami  not  as  the  intriiduction  to  a  beltel 
life  (iii.;  vii.  7,  8;  x.  20  22;  xiv.  ;  xvii.  11- 
Ifi  .  4.  It  is  not  jirojxised  as  a  topic  ol  conso- 
lation by  any  of  the  friends  of  Job;  nor  by 
Ellhu,  who  acts  as  a  sort  of  umidre  ;  nor  by  the 
Almighty  liimself  in  the  decision  of  the  '■■>ii)ro- 
veisy.  5.  The  later  Jews,  who  eageily  soiighl 
for  every  intimation  bearing  on  a  future  life 
which  their  Sciiptiires  might  contain,  never  re- 
garded this  as  such;  nor  is  it  once  refe'./ed  t« 
l>y  Christ  or  his  apostles. 

Isaiali  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Scripture 
writer  in  whom  such  an  alUiiion  can  be  traced.  He 
compares  the  restoration  of  the  .lewish  |>et>ple  anti 
state  to  a  resurrection  (Vim  the  di'ad(c:>.  xxvi. 
19,  20V,  and  in  this  he  is  followed  l>y  Ezekiel  at 
the  time  of  the  exile  (ch.  xxxvii.).  From  these 
(lass^ges,  which  aie,  however,  v.o\  \erv  clear  ia 
their  intln>atiotis.  it  may  seem  that  in  tliis,  as  in 
other  matters,  the  twilight  of  spiritual  manifesta- 
tions brightened  as  the  day-spiing  IVom  on  liigb 
a](]iroaclied ;  and  in  Dan.  xii.  2.  we  at  length 
arrive  at  a  clear  and  nneijuivocal  declaration, 
that  'Those  who  lie  sleeping  under  the  earth  shall 
awake,  some  lo  eternal  life,  and  othevs  to  ever- 
lasting shame  and  contempf.' 

In  ihe  time  of  Christ,  the  belief  of  a  resrtrrec- 
lion,  in  connection  with  a  slate  of  future  re*ribur 
tion,  was  held  by  tlie  Pharisees  ami  the  g;ieal  Uwly 
of  the  Jewish  [leople,  and  was  o»>ty  db-puteil  by  the 
Saddiicees.  Indeed,  tjiey  seejn  to  liave  legardeti 
the  future  life  as  ineoinjjlete  without  the  body  ; 
and  so  intimalelv  were  the  two  things— the  fivfure 
existence  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  —  connected  in  their  minds,  thai  anv  argu- 
ment which  |iruved  the  former,  th  y  considered  as 
proving  the  hitter  also  (see  Mitf.  xxii.  31  ;  I  Cor. 
XV.  32).  This  belief,  however,  led  their  coarse 
miiidi  into  gross  and  sensuous  conceiilions  of  the 
futuie  state,  although  there  were  )«any  amonj» 
the  Pharisees  who  taught  that  the  iVitme  body 
Wwulil  be  SO  relineil  as  not  to  need  the  indiilgt  nc« 
which  weie  iiecess;iry  -n  the  pie-eut  Irlif;  ard 
they  assented  to  our  Lord's  as.s>>ition,  (hat  the 
risen  saints  wou'd  not  many,  but  would  be  as 
the  angels  of  (iod  (Matt.  x\ii.  30;  connp.  Luke 
XX,  39;.  S.I  Paul,  in  I  ('or.  vi.  13,  is-co:ieelveil 
to  iiilimate  that  tlie  necessity  of  food  for  s»»l>sisteu<r.e 
will  be  abolished  in  the  world  to  come. 

Iji  finther  proof  of  the  coiiuiioi;ines.s  of  a  belief 
in  the  resuriectloti  innong  the  .le.is  of  the  tisne  oi 
Christ,  see  Matt,  xxii.,  Luke  xx..,  Jnhii  xi.  24, 
Acts  xxiii.  6-8.  Josephufi  i.s  nv>t  to  lie  lelifd 
upon  in  (lie  account  whicli  he  glvesof  the  bplief  of 
his  coinitryiueii  {AHti<).  xviil.  2;  De  Ikll.  Jvd., 
ii.  I"^,  as  Ire  apjiears  to  use  teiins  wliicii  might 
suggest  one  thing  to  his  Je\v^sh  readeij.  and  ano- 
tlver  to  the  Greeks  and  Komans,  who  scouted  ti.e 
idea  of  a  resurrection.  Mnny  Jews  luclievel  fhaf 
the  wlcketl  woulil  not  be  raised  IVoni  the  deael  ; 
but  the  cont»aiy  was  the  more  pri'vailing  opinijm, 
in  which  St.  Paul  once  took  occasion  loexijiess  fii» 
concuirence  with  the  Pharisees  (Acts  xxiv    15). 

Bat  although  the  doctrine  oi  the  resmrection 
was  thus  jiievalent  am^ng  the  Jews  in  the  tini* 
of  Christ,  it  miglit  still  have  been  doubtful  aiid 
obscure  to  ua^  had  out  Cbrist  givffi  tc  it  the  wn*- 
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tion  of  ills  autlioiity,  an<l  declaieil  it  a  constituent 
[.»!•<  of"  [lis  leligion  (e.  c/ ,  Malt,  xxii.;  John  v., 
vii:.,  xi.).  lie  anil  liis  apostles  also  were  careCul 
to  collect  tlie  eiioiK'ons  notiois  wliicli  tiie  Jews 
entei'taiiieil  on  tiiis  lieail,  and  tu  make  tiie  sul)- 
ject  more  oin  ious  ami  iulelligiliU'  iliaii  it  liad 
ever  l>eeii  lieloie.  A  special  iuteiest  is  also  iui- 
palted  to  (lie  subject  lioin  tiie  manner  in  which 
the  New  Testament  lejiiesei.ts  Chiist  as  the  peison 
tu  whom  we  are  indehted  for  this  henelit,  which, 
by  every  variety  of  arginnent  anil  iiluslralion, 
the  apostles  connect  with  him,  and  make  to 
rest  upon  him  (Acts  iv.  2;  xwi.  3;  1  Cor.  xv.  , 
1  Thess.  iv.  14,  Ac. J. 

The  ))!incip.ii  points  which  can  he  collected 
froit.  the  New  Testament  on  tiiis  snliject  are  the 
following  : — i.  The  raising  o<"  the  dead  is  every 
■jvhere  ascrilied  ti)  Christ,  and  is  represented  as 
the  last  work  to  be  undei taken  by  him  ('or  tiie 
salvation  ol'man  (John  v.  21  ;  xi.  2.");  1  Cor.  xv. 
22,  sfj.  ;  1  Thess.  iv.  lo;  Hev.  i.  18).  All  the 
dea<l  will  be  raised,  withont  respect  to  a<;e,  rank, 
or  character  in  this  world  (John  v.  28,  29  ;  Acts 
xxiv.  15;  1  Cor.  xv.  22).  o.  This  evaiit  is  to 
take  place  not  liel'oie  the  end  of  the  world,  or  the 
general  jndgmenf  (Jniiii  v.  21  ;  vi.  3'J,  40;  xi. 
21  ;  1  Cor.  XV.  22-28  ;  1  Tiiess.  iv.  la  ;  Rev.  xx. 
11).  4.  The  manner  in  wiiicli  this  marvellons 
change  shall  be  accomplisheil  is  necessarily  be- 
yond our  present  comprehension;  and,  tlierel'ore, 
the  Scripture  is  content  to  illustrate  it  by  (i.^ina- 
live  lepresentations,  or  by  proving  tiie  possibility 
and  intelligibility  of  the  leading  facts.  Some  of 
the  iigiiralive  desci  i|i(ioiis  oci  iir  in  Jolin  v.  ;  Matt, 
r.xiv.;  1  Cor.  15.  52;  1  Thess  iv.  IC;  Phil.  iii. 
21.  The  nnage  of  a  trumpet-call,  whicii  is  re- 
]ieated  in  sotne  of  these  texts,  is  derived  from  the 
Jewish  custom  of  convening  a.ssemblles  by  sound 
of  (rninpet.  .'>.  Tlie  possibility  of  a  resurrection 
is  powerfully  argued  by  Paul  in  1  Cor.  xv.  32 
sc]  .  by  coiiipaiiiig  it  witli  events  of  common  oc- 
currence in  flie  natural  world.  (See  also  ver.  12- 
1 1.  and  compare  Ads  iv.  2  ) 

But  allhongh  this  lioily  shall  be  so  raised  as  to 
preserve  its  iilentiiy,  it  must  yet  iiniUrgo  certain 
purifving  changes  to  tit  it  lor  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  to  lender  it  capable  of  immntality 
(1  Cor  XV.  35,  scj.),  so  that  it  shall  become  a 
glorilied  bixly  like  that  of  Christ  (ver.  49  ; 
Horn.  vi.  9;  Phil.  iii.  21);  and  the  bodies  of 
those  whom  the  last  day  finds  alive,  will  undergo 
a  similar  change  without  tasting  dealli  (1  Cor. 
XV.  51,  j3  ;  2  Cor.  v.  4  ;  1  Tiiess.  iv.  15,  sq.  ; 
Phil.  iii.  21). 

The  extent  of  change  consistent  wiili  per- 
sonal identity  is  so  gieat,  that  its  litnits  have 
been  variously  estimated,  and  can  never  be  in 
this  life  clearly  delined.  We  aie,  tlieiefore,  not 
disposed  to  enter  into  the  subject  here.  The  plain 
language  of  .Sciijituie  seems  to  suggest  that  it 
will  be  so  great,  liiat  the  old  body  will  have  little 
more  relation  to  the  new  one  than  the  seed  has  to 
the  1  lant.  But  that  there  is  no  analogy — that 
tlie  new  bo<ly  will  have  no  connection  with,  and 
no  relation  to  the  old  ;  and  thai,  in  j'act,  the  re- 
Burrection  of  the  body  is  not  a  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture.— does  not  apjiear  to  us  to  have  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  tlie  latest  writer  on  the  sub- 
t>ct  (Bush,  Anastasis,  1845);  and  we  think  so 
lighly  of  his  ingenuity  and  taU^nt,  as  to  be- 
lieve thai  uo  one   else  is  likely  to  succeed  iu 
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an  argument  in  which  he  has  tailed  (Knapfi^ 
Christian  Thenlogij.  translated  by  Leonard 
Woods,  D  D..  ^  151-153;  Ho.ly.  On  the  Reaur. 
rectiun;  Drew,  Essoij  on  the  Resurrection  of 
the  Human  Body ;  Bui  net.  Slate  of  ihc  head; 
Scliott,  Dissert,  de  licsnriect  (drporis,  udc. 
iS'.  Bitrnetum,  17'>3 ;  TelUr,  Fides  hoymat. 
de  liesurr.  Cariiis,  l7G(i;  Mosheim,  De  Christ, 
llesurr.  Alirt.,  &c.  in  Dissertatt.,  -ii.  52o,  sq  j 
DasFov'.,  Diatr.  'pca  JzicUfor  de  Rcxiirr.  Mort, 
seutent.  ex  plur.  Uabbiuis,  Ifi7.);  Neaiider,  Alt. 
K.  Cesr/iic/ae.  i.  3,  pp.  l()S8,  lOlKJ;  ii.  3,  pj.. 
11 04  1410;  Zehrt,  Leber  d.  AuJ'ersithunj  d. 
Todten,  1835). 

REUBEN  (]:iMi.-\,be/.oldason;  Sept.'Pou/37{?), 
eldest  son  of  Jacoli  by  Leah  (Cen.  xxix.  32; 
XXXV.  23;  xlvi.  8).  His  imiiroper  intercourse 
with  Billiah,  his  fafiier's  concubine  wile,  was  aiii 
enormitv  too  great  lor  Jacob  ever  to  forget,  and 
he  spoke  of  it  with  abhorrence  even  on  his  d\ing 
lied  (Gen.  xxxii.  22;  xlix.  4).  Vet  the  part  taken 
by  liim  in  the  case  of  Joseph,  whom  he  intended 
to  rescue  from  the  hands  of  his  lirotlftrs  and  re- 
store to  his  father,  and  whose  su|iposed  death  he  so 
sincerely  lamented,  exhibits  his  character  in  ait 
amiable  point  of  view  ((jen.  xxxvii.  21,  22,  29, 
SO).  We  are,  however,  to  lemember,  that  he,  as 
the  eldest  son,  was  more  res)Minsible  for  the  safely 
of  Joseiil)  than  were  the  others;  and  it  would 
seem  lliat  he  eventually  acquiesced  in  (he  dece^)- 
tion  [iiactiseil  upon  his  father.  Snbaequently, 
Ueulien  ollered  to  make  the  lives  of  his  oun  sons 
responsible  for  that  of  Benjamin,  when  it  wa» 
necessary  to  prevail  on  Jacob  to  let  him  go  dovyj* 
to  Egyjit  (  (ien.  xlii.  37.  3S).  The  (iiie  coiiduel 
of  Judali  in  afterwards  imdeitaking  the  same  re- 
sponsibility, is  in  advantageous  contrast  with  this 
coarse,  although  well-meant,  ]iioposal.  For  Lis 
conduct  iu  tlie  matter  of  Bilh.ih,  Jacob,  in  iiis 
last  blessing,  deprived  him  of  the  pre-eminence 
and  double  poition  which  belonged  lo  his  birth- 
right, assigning  the  former  to  Judah.  and  the 
latter  to  Joseph  (Gen.  xlix.  3,  4  ;  citnp.  ver.  8-10  ; 
xlviii.  5).  The  doom.  'Thou  shalt  not  excel,' 
was  exactly  fuUilled  in  the  destinies  of  the  tiibe 
ilescended  from  Ueulien,  which  makes  no  Hguse 
in  the  Hebrew  history,  and  never  iiidduced  any 
eminent  person.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus, 
this  tribe  numbered  4<), 500  adult  inales,  vvhicli 
ranked  it  as  the  seventh  in  population  ;  but  at  the 
later  census  before  entei  iiig  Canaan,  its  inmibeis 
had  decreased  to  43,7^^0,  which  lendeied  it  the 
ninth  in  popnla''on  (Num.  i.  21  ;  xxvi.  5).  '1  he 
Reubenitfca  receiveil  for  their  inheritance  the  fin« 
]asture  land  (the  ]iresent  Belka)  on  the  east  of 
the  Jordan,  which  to  a  catlle-breeding  people,  a.s 
ihey  were,  must  have  been  veiy  de.viiable  (Num. 
xxxii.  1  sq.  ;  xxxiv.  14;  Josh.  i.  14;  xv.  17^ 
This  lay  south  of  the  teiritoiies  ofCiad  (Dent.  ;ii. 
12,  16),  and  north  of  the  river  Anion.  Altiiough 
thus  settled  earlier  than  the  oilier  tiilics,  excepting 
Gad  and  half  Manasseli,  uhii  shared  wilh  them 
the  territory  beyond  the  Joidaii,  the  Renbenites 
willingly  assisted  their  brelhien  in  the  wars  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xxxii.  27,  2'J  ;  Josh.  iv.  12)-; 
a(ter  which  they  returned  to  th.eir  own  laiaU 
(Josh.  xxii.  15);  and  we  hear  little  more  of 
them  till  the  time  of  Kazael.  king  of  Syria, 
who  ravaged  and  for  a  time  held  j'ossession  of 
their  country  (2  Kiugs  x.  33).     Tlie  Ueubeuitea^ 
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and  the  other  tribes  beyond  the  river,  were  tiatn- 
raily  the  Rr-^t  to  give  way  before  the  invmlers  fniiii 
ttie  Kaat,  and  were  llie  lirst  of  all  the  Israeliles 
gent  into  exile  by  Tigliitli-pileser,  king  ol' Assyria, 
B.C.  77:5  (I  Clnon,  V.  W). 

REVELATIOiSf,  BOOK  OF.  Tlie  follo.?- 
iiijj  topics  ill  relation  to  this  book  demand  ex- 
aiiiitMtioii  ; — 

*  I.   The  person  by  whom, it  was  written. 

•  II.  Its  caiioiiiciil  autiiority,  genuineness,  and 
antiienticity. 

III.  The  time  and  place  at  which  it  was 
(vrilten. 

IV'.   Its  unity. 

V.  The  class  of  writings  to  which  it  belongs. 

^'I.  The  oliject  for  which  it  was  originally 
written. 

VH.  Its  contents. 

V'lll.  Some  errors  into  which  the  interprsters 
of  it  have  fallen. 

1.  The  autiior  styles  himself  John,  bnt  not  an 
apostle  (i.  4,  9  ;  xxii.  8).  Hence  some  liave 
attributed  the  book  to  another  .lohn,  usually 
designated  the  presbyter.  Formerly,  indeed,  the 
existence  of  such  a  person  was  unknown  or 
doubted,  the  historic  grounds  add^iced  in  proof 
of  his  separate  individuality  being  impugned  or 
otherwise  explained.  (So  Guerike  in  his  Bcf- 
Iriige  zur  Historisch-kritischen  Einlcit.,  1831, 
Nvo.)  But  this  writer  lias  recently  revoked  his 
doubts,  contented  with  attirming  that  the  histoiio 
))asis  on  which  the  existence  of  the  Kphesian 
jiresbyter  rests,  is  assuredly  feeble.  Tiie  chief 
argument  for  believing  that  there  was  another 
.lohn  besides  the  apostle,  exists  in  a  jiassage  from 
Pajiias  of  Hierapolis,  ])reserved  in  Ensehius  (^lliat. 
Eccles.  iii.  39).  Jn  this  fragment,  se\eral  of  the 
apostles,  among  whom  is  John,  are  mentioned  ; 
while,  immediately  after,  the  presbyter  John  is 
snecitied  along  with  Aristion.  Thug  the  presbyrer 
is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  apostle  (see 
Wieseler,  in  the  Theol.  Milarbe:te/>,  iii.  4.  1 1 IJ, 
sq.).  In  addition  to  Papias,  Dionysius  of 
Alexandria  (EiishI).  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  25),  Euse- 
bius  himself  ([list.  Eccles.  iii.  39),  and  Jerome 
(^CaCal.  !>crip(or.  Ecclesiasf.),  allude  to  the  i)res- 
byter.  We  must  therefore  beliere,  with  Liicke, 
Bleek,  Credner,  Neander,  Hilzig,  and,  indeed,  all 
tlie  ahlest  critics  who  liave  had  occasion  to  s;.Piik 
of  this  point,  that  there  were  two  Johns  :  one  the 
apostle,  the  other  the  presbyter. 

It  has  been  much  debated  which  of  the  two 
wrote  the  book  before  ns.  On  the  continent  the 
prevailing  current  of  opinion,  if  not  in  favour  of 
the  ])resbyter,  is  at  least  against  tl>e  apostle.  In 
England  the  latter  is  still  regarded  as  the  writer, 
more  perhaps  by  a  kind  of  traditional  lielief.  than 
as  the  result  of  enlightened  examinati(/n. 

Tiie  arguments  against  assigning  the  atithor- 
ship  to  the  a])ostle  John  are  the  following. 

1.  The  .-Vpocalyptic  writer  calls  himself  .lohn, 
while  the  Evangelist  never  does  so.    So  Dionysius 

>    of   Alexandria,   as    related    liy    Eusebius    (Uinf. 

'  Ilcci.es.  vii.  2.5).  De  Wette  repeats  the  obseiva- 
tion  as  deserving  at  least  of  attention.  In  addition 
to  this  ciicunistance.  it  has  been  allirmed  by 
Kwald,  Credner,  and  Hitzig,  that  in  clmps.  xviii. 
20,  and  xxi.  14,  the  a|)ostie  expiesdy  excludes 
himself  from  the  nundter  of  the  a]iostles. 

2.  The  language  of  the  liook  is  entirely  dif- 
ftr«iit  from  tliat  of  the  foiuth  Gospel  and  the  three 
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epistles  of  .lohn  the  Apostle.  It  is  characterifed 
by  strong  Hebraisms  and  ruggediiesses,  by  negli* 
geiices  of  expression  and  grammatical  inaccura- 
cies ;  wiiile  it  exidbits  tlie  absence  of  jinre  G  eek 
words,  and  of  the  apostle  3  hivonrite  exjiressiuns, 
So  De  VVefte. 

3.  The  style  is  unlike  that  uhi<'li  appears  in 
tl;e  Go8])el  and  episths.  In  the  latlei,  llieie  is 
calm,  deep  feeliii;;  in  the  Apocalypse,  a  lively, 
creative  ])ower  of  fancy.  In  conneili.in  with  this 
it  has  been  asseiti  d,  tluit  the  motle  ol  lejiresenting 
ol)ject3  and  images  is  artiticial  ind  Jewish.  On 
the  contrary,  .Tohn  the  son  of  Zebedee  was  an 
illiterate  man  in  the  Jewish  sense  of  that  epithet  ; 
a  man  whose  mental  liabils  and  education  were 
CVrefik  rather  than  Jewish,  and  who,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  ctiaracler,  makes  little  or  no  use  of 
life  Old  Testament  or  of  Hebrew  learning.  So 
De  Wette. 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  the  doctrinal  aspect  of  the 
A])ocalypse  ;8  diH'erent  from  that  of  the  ajxisfle's 
acknov/ledged  writings.  In  the  latter  we  find 
nothing  of  the  sensuous  expectations  of  the  Me9« 
siali  cijid  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom  on 
e.irth,  which  are  so  ))romtnent  in  the  Ibrmer 
Besides,  the  views  inculcated  or  implied  resjiect- 
ing  spirits,  demon.s,  and  angels,  are  foreign  to 
John.  A  ceitain  .spirit  of  revenge,  too,  flows  and 
burns  throughout  the  .\pocalypse,  a  spirit  incon- 
si>tent  with  the  mild  and  amiable  disposition  of 
the  beloved  disciple. 

Such  are  the  arguments  advanced  l>y  De  Wette. 
Tiiey  are  chiefly  based  on  the  investigations  of 
Ewald  and  Liicke.  Credner,  who  speaks  witii  tlM? 
same  conliclence  respecting  the  non-apostolic  origii 
ol  the  book,  has  repealed,  enlaiged,  and  conliinieiv 
them.  It  will  be  observed,  lunvever,  that  they  ai.e 
all  iiilernal,  and  do  no  m.ire  than  jtrepare  tne 
way  for  proving  that  John  the  Presbyter  was  the 
writer.  Let  ns  glance  at  the  external  evidence 
adduced  for  the  same  jiurpose. 

In  the  third  century,  Dionysius  of  Alexanilria 
ascribed  the  b(>ok  U)  John  the  Presbyter,  not  to 
John  the  Aposlle  (Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  \\\.  2o). 
Tiie  testimony  of  this  viriter  has  been  so  often  and 
80  mucii  insisted  on,  that  it  is  necessary  to  adduce 
it  at  length.  '  Some  who  were  belore  ns  have 
utterly  rejected  and  confuted  this  boo!<,  ci  iticising 
every  cliapter,  showing  it  to  lie  throughout  tinin- 
telligiiile  and  inconsistent;  aihling,  moreove-, 
that  tlie  iiiscri])tion  is  false,  forasmncli  as  it  is 
not  .lolin's ;  nor  is  it  a  revelation  wiiicli  is  liidden 
under  so  oliscure  and  thick  a  veil  of  ignorance; 
and  that  not  only  no  apostle,  but  not  so  much  as 
any  holv  or  ecclesiastical  man  was  the  author  i.f 
this  writing;  hut  that  Cerinthus,  founder  of  the 
heri  sy  called  after  him  Cerinthian,  the  better  to 
nconimend  his  own  forgery,  prelixed  to  it  an 
honourable  name.  Fur  tliis  (they  say)  was  one  of 
his  particular  notions,  that  the  kingdi.m  of  Christ 
siioiild  be  earthly  ;  consisting  of  iliose  things 
which  lie  himself,  a  carnal  and  sensual  man, 
most  admired, — the  pleasures  of  the  belly  and  of 
concupiscence;  that  is,  eating  and  drinliing  and 
marriage;  and  for  the  more  decent  procurement 
of  tliese,  least iiigs  and  sacrilices,  and  slaughters 
of  victim.s.  But  fir  my  part,  I  ilare  not  leject 
the  book,  since  many  of  the  brethren  have  it  in 
higii  esteem  :  but  allowing  it  to  be  above  my 
understanding,  I  sujipose  it  to  contain  throughout 
some  latent  and  wonderful  meaning ;  for  though 
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1  do  not  understand  it,  I  suspect  there  must  be 
tvmii  [jinfouiid  sense  in  the  words;  not  measming 
and  judginir  ihese  t!rniu;s  by  my  own  ie;ison,  but 
dscril)ing  more  to  laiHi,  1  esteem  (hem  too  sul)linie 
to  he  comprehended  Ijy  nie.  Nor  do  I  condemn 
what  1  hive  not  been  able  to  understand  ;  but  I 
admire  the  m;ire,  because  tliey  are  above  my  read). 

Anil  having-  (inished   in  a  maimer  his 

prophecy,  the  [ironhet  jironouncetli  those  blessed 
that  keep  it,  and  also  himsell'.  For  "  blessed  is 
every  one, '  says  he,  "  tliat  keepelh  the  words  of 
the  prt)|)iiecy  of  this  book  ;  and  1  John,  who  saw 
and  heard  tiiese  things  '  (Rev.  xxii.  7,  8).  I  do 
not  deny  then  that  his  name  is  Joim,  and  that 
*t-is  is  John's  l)o,ik,  I'or  I  acknowledge  it  to  lie  the 
work  of  some  holy  and  divinely  inspired  ])erjOii. 
Nevertheless  I  cannot  easily  grant  him  to  be  the 
apostle  the  son  of  Zebedee,  brother  of  James, 
whose  is  the  Gospel  inscribed  accordinij  to  John 
and  the  Cathnlic  epistle;  lor  I  conclnile,  fiom 
the  niiuiner  of  each,  and  tlie  turn  of  expression, 
and  from  tlie  conduct  (or  disposition)  of  the  book, 
as  we  call  it,  that  he  is  not  the  same  ])erson  For 
the  Evangelist  nowhere  puts  down  his  name,  nor 
does  he  speak  of  himself  eitiier  in  the  Gosjjel  or 
in  the  epistle.'  Tlien  a  little  after  he  says  again, 
'John  nowhere  speaks  as  concerning  himself  nor 
as  concerning  another.  But  he  who  wrote  the 
Revelation,  iirimediately  at  the  very  beginiiing 
jirelixeth  his  name:  •■the  Ilevel.itiun  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  God  gave  unto  him  to  show  nnio 
his  servants  things  wliicii  must  shortly  come  to 
pass.  And  he  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  angel 
untt)  his  servant  John,  wiio  bare  reconl  of  the 
word  of  God.  and  his  testimony,  the  things  wliicli 
he  saw '"  (Rev.  i.  I.  2).  And  then  he  writes  an 
epistle,  '"John  unto  the  seven  churches  in  .Asia, 
(irace  be  unto  you  and  peace"  (ver.  4).    But  tlie 

t         Evangelist  has  not  prefixetl  liis  name,  no,  not  to 
his    Catholic    epi.^tle;   but   witlioiit    any   ciicum- 
'  locution   begins   with    the   mystery    itself  of   the 

divine  revelation,  •' tliat  which  was  from  the  be- 
ginning, wliich  we  li.ive  heard,  which  we  have 
seen  with  our  eyes"  (1  John  i.  1).  And  f.ir  the 
like  revelation  the  Lord  pronunnced  Peler  blessed, 
saying,  "  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Bar-juna  ;  for 
flesh  aii<l  blood  has  not  ri  vealed  it  unto  tree,  but 
my  Father  which  is  in  heaven"  (Malt.  xvi.  17). 
Nor  yet  in  the  sec,  nd  or  third  epistle  asoiiljod  to 
John,  though,  indeed,  they  are  liut  shuit  epistles, 
is  the  i\ame  of  John  prelixed  ;  for  without  any 
name  he  is  called  the  elder.  But  this  other 
person  thought  it  not  sufficient  to  name  himself 
dice  and  then  proceed,  but  he  repeats  it  again, 
•'  I,  John,  who  am  your  brother  and  comjianion  in 
triliulatioii,  and  in  the  kingdom  and  patience  of 
Jesus  Clirist,  was  in  the  isle  called  Patmos  fur 
the  testimony  of  .fesus  "  (Rev.  i.  9).  And  at  the 
end  he  says,  "  Blessed  is  he  that  keepelh  the  say- 
ings of  the  ]'rophecy  of  this  book;  and  I,  John, 
who  saw  and  heard  these  things'  (ch.  xxii.  7,  8). 
Therefore,  that  it  was  John  who  wrote  these  things, 
ought  to  be  believed  because  he  says  so.  But 
who  he  was  is  uncertain  ;  for  he  has  not  said,  as 
ui  liieGoj^pel  oftet),  that  he  is  "  the  disci,  le  whom 
the  Li.rd  loved  ;  "  for  that  he  is  he  •'  who  leaned 
on  his  breast;''  nor  the  brother  of  James  ;  nor  that 
ae  Is  one  of  ihein  who  saw  and  heaid  the  Lurd  : 
chereas  he  would  have  mentioned  some  of  these 
Uiingg  if  he  had  inteniled  jdainly  to  discover  him- 
•aif.     Oi  "^Uese  things  he  says  not  a  word  :  Uxt  lie 
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calls  himself  our  "brother  and  com])anion,  and 
witoejis  of  Jesus,"  and  "  blesseil,"    because  he  saw 
and    heard    those   revelations.      And    1    suppose 
there  were  many  of  the  same  name  with  John  tli« 
apostle,  who  for  the  love  tliey   bore  to  him,  and 
because  they    admired   and   emulated    him,  and 
were  ambitious  of  being  beloved  (jf  the  Lord  like 
him,    were    desirous   of  having   the    same  name: 
even  as  many  also  of  ihe  children  of  the  i'aitlifu; 
are  called  by  the  names  of  Paul  and  Peter.    Ilieie 
is  another  John  in    the  Acts  of  the  .Apostles,  sur- 
nameil  Mark,   whom  Paul  miuI  Barnabas  took  for 
their   companion  :   concerning   whom    it   is  again 
said,  "and  they  had  John  for  their  miiiister"'  (Acts 
xiii.  5).     But    that  he  is   the   person   who   wrote 
this  book,  1  wouhl  not  affirm.      But  1   think  tha 
he  is  another,  one   of  them   thai   belong  to  Asia, 
since  it  is  said  that  theieaie  two  tomlisat  Epbesus, 
each  of  them  called  John's  tomb.     And  from  the 
sentiments  antl  Wi.rds,  and  disposition  of  them,  it 
is  li'Uely  that  he  is  di  tie  rent  (from  him  that  wrote 
the  Gospel    and  Ei)islleJ.     For  the   Gos,  el  and 
Epistle   have    a    mutual    agreement,   and    begin 
alike.     The  one  says,  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
word ;"  the  other,  "  That  which  was  from  the  be- 
ginning.''  The  former  says,  ".And  the  woid  was 
made   llesli,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld 
Ins  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the 
Father.  "     Tlie    latter  has  the  same  with  a  slight 
vaiiation  :  "  That  which  we  have  heard,  which  we 
have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which    ve  have   looked 
upon,  and  our  hands  have   handled,  of  the  word 
of  life.     For  the  life  was  manifeateil."    He  is  uni- 
form   throughout,    and   wanders   not   in   the  least 
fiooi  the  I'oinis  he  proposed  to  himself,  but  jirose- 
cutes  them  in  tiie  same  chapters  and  v/ords,  some 
of  which   we  shall   brielly   obseive  :  for  whoever 
reads  witli  attention  will  olten  iind  in  both  'life;" 
frequently  ''  light,'"  the  "avoiding  of  daikness;' 
oftentimes  ''  truth,  giace,  joy,  the   llesh   and  the 
bl"od  of  the  Loid  :  judgmeiii,  forgiveness  of  sins, 
the  love  of  God  toward  us,  the  commandment  of 
love  one  towaid  another;  the  judgment  of  thi» 
woild,  of  the  devil,  of  aiiti-ciiiist ;  the  promise  o( 
tlie  Holy  Spirit,  the  adoption  of  the  sons  of  God, 
the    faith   constantly   recpiiied   of  us,   the    Father 
and  the  Son,"  everywhere.   And,  in  short,  through- 
out the  Gospel  and    Eijistle   it  is  easy  lo  observe 
one  and  the  same  chaiacter.      But  the  Revelation 
is  quite  dillerent  and   foreign   fiom   these,  without 
any  affinity  or  resemlilance,  not  having  so  much 
as  a  sylialile  in  common  with   them.     Nor  does 
the  Epistle  (for  1  do  not  here  insist  on  the  Gospel) 
mentiouor  give  any  hint  of  the  Revelation,  nor  the 
Revelation  of  the  Epistle.      And  yet  Paul,  in  his 
Epistles,  has  made  some  mention  of  his  Revela- 
tions, though  he  never  wr.te  them   in  a  separate 
book.     Besides,  it  is  easy  to  obstrve  the  dilierence 
of  the  style  of  the  Gospel  and  the  E[iistle   from 
that  of  the   Revelation;    i'or   they   are   not  only 
written  correcily,  according   to   the  jir,  priety  of 
the   Greek    tongue,    but   with   great   elegance   of 
phrase  and  argument,  and  the  whole   contexture 
of  the  iliscourse.     So  far  are  they   fiom  all  bar- 
barism or  solecism,  or  iiliotism  of  language,  that 
nothing  of  tiie  kind  is  to  be  found  in   them;    for 
he,  as  it  seems,  had  each  oJ  those  gifts,  the  Lord 
having  liestowed  upon  him  both  these,  knowledge 
and  eloquence.     As  to  the  other,  1  will  not  deny 
that  he  saw  the  Revelation,  or  that  he  had  received* 
the  gift  of  knowledge  aud  prophecy.    But  1  do 
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not  perceive  in  him  an  accurate  acquaiiifanf-e 
witli  the  Greek  laiiijiiaije  :  on  the  contiary.  he 
uses  h.irl)ar()n3  idiom*,  and  some  solecisms,  which 
It  is  necessary  that  I  sliouhl  now  sliow  par- 
ticularly, fir  I  do  not  write  l)y  way  of  ridicule; 
let  none  tliink  so.  I  simply  intend  to  lepresenl  in 
a  ciilical  manlier  the  diflVrence  of  these  pieces." 

Here  are  critical  argntnenfs  which  the  mo- 
derns have  not  failed  toadduce  and  enlari^e,  Eu- 
fiei)iiis  expre  ses  iiimself  in  an  imdecided  way 
respecting  the  Apocalypse  (Ilist.  Eccle/s.  iii.  21, 
2-3),  for  which  it  is  ditliciilt  to  acooimt,  on  the 
.'■iipposition  that  prevalent  IraditioM  atlrihuted  it 
to  llie  Apostle  .(..Im. 

Thus  all  tlie  ex'ernal  evidence  directhf  in 
favour  of  John  tlie  Preshyter  resolves  itselt  into 
tlie  authority  of  Dioiiysins,  who  rested  his  proofs 
not  on  the  te.stimony  of  his  predecessors,  l)nf  on 
infernal  argument.  Eusehius  speaks  so  hesi- 
tatingly, that  notliiiig  can  U'  determined  with 
re^jiect  to  his  real  ojj'nion. 

On  the  whole,  tliere  is  no  direct  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  ojjinion  that  Jolin  llie  Preshyler  wrote 
the  Af)ocalypse.  Many  internal  considerations 
liive  lieen  adduced  to  show  that  John  the  Apostle 
was  not  the  author;  hut  no  direct  ar^ninient  has 
^lecn  advanced  to  prove  that  .John  tlie  Pre  bytcr 
ivas  tlie  writer.  Indeed,  oru'  exislin:j;  acconiils  of 
f)ie  ))resiiyter  are  so  Inief,  as  to  ail'ird  n  >  data  for 
associating  the  writing  of  this  hook  widi  his  nanie. 
All  that  we  know  from  antiquity  is,  that  hoth 
.lohns  were  contemporary,  that  they  are  called 
''iscijiles  of  tlie  Lord,  that  fliey  resided  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  tliat  llieir  tomhs  were  shown  at  Kiihe- 
rus.  It  is  vain  to  appeal  to  the  second  and  third 
epistles  of  .lohn  for  comparing  tlie  A|)ocaly|ise 
with  Ihem,  witli  Credner  and  Jac:hmann  (Pelts 
Mitarheiten,  18liJ)),  who  tliink  tliat  tiiey  jiroceeded 
from  llie  jiresliyter ;  since,  to  say  the  least,  tlie 
hyp  ith.'sis  that  these  epistles  were  written  hy 
.lohn  the  Pieslivter  has  not  yet  lieen  est;il)lislied. 
Still,  however,  nolwithstandin,,'  this  delicieix-y  of 
evidence,  Bleek,  Ciedner,  and  Jachmann,  follow- 
ing Dionysins,  attribute  the  book  to  Joiin  the 
Preshyter. 

Others  think  that  a  discijile  of  John  imderto;ik 
to  write  on  a  snliject  whicii  he  iiad  received  from 
the  aposlle;  and  tiiat  lie  tliought  himself  jiisti.'ied 
in  introducing  his  iiistrncfor  as  the  s])eaker,  lie- 
cause  he  wrote  in  iiis  manner.  So  Kwahi,  Liicke, 
Sclu^tt,  and  Neander. 

Ililzig  has  lately  written  a  treatise  to  prove 
(hat  the  writer  m  John  Mark,  tlie  same  from 
vvh'im  the  second  Gospel  proceeded.  Bis  argu- 
ments are  mainly  based  on  parallelismi  of  lan- 
(-iiige  and  cons'ruction  '  I' ehcr  Johannes  "Marcus 
v,nd  seine  ScJiriften,  oder  welchcr  Johnnnes  hat 
'He  OJfeiibarfuifj  verfasstf  7i   rich,  Svo.  I8I33. 

In  stating  the  e\ideiice  in  favour  of  the  apoitle 
as  the  writer,  ii  e  liegin  with  the  external. 

.Justin  Martyr  is  the  earliest  writer  who  atlri- 
yt\\'>.'i  it  to  John  (he  Apostle  ( Dial,  ci'in  Tryiili.). 
Ueltig,  indeed,  has  endeavoured  to  impugn  the 
K^niiiiieness  of  the  pa.ssage  contairiing  this  testi- 
mony, Im'  lie  has  been  well  answered  by  Liicke, 
and  hy  d'utrike  (Tlioluck's  Lilerarischcr  Anzei 
(/er,  !S30),  Tei  tiilii.ui,  Clement  of  Alexaiidiia, 
and  Origin,  ascrihi'  it  to  tlie  apostle:  and,  as  ])e 
VVette  candidly  remarks,  ihe  tesli.Tiony  cd'  tiie 
iaitt  two  is  the  more  important,  as  they  were  not 
(BiUfliiitiii ians.      When  Irenxus  says  that  it  was 
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written  by  John  the  discijilc  of  the  T.c>i'l,  \l  \t 
unceitain  whether  he  meant  tlie  aposlle  or  t()^ 
presiiyter,  althou',di  the  former  is  far  more  'iro- 
balile. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  infernal  evidence  in 
favour  of  John  the  Ajiostle.  beginning  witii  an 
examinatii.n  of  the  arguments  adihiced  on  the 
otlinr  side  by  De  VVette.  These  do  not  possesi 
all  the  weight  that  many  assign  to  them.  \Vt 
shall  follow  the  order  in  which  they  have  lieer 
already  stated. 

1.  We  attach  no  imjiortance  to  this  ciiciim- 
stance.  Why  should  not  a  writer  be  at  liLeitj 
to  name  himself  or  not  as  he  ple;uses  ;  above  ail, 
why  slioiiM  not  a  writer,  under  the  inimediaft 
inspiration  of  the  .Almighty,  nmit  tlie  paiticulars 
which  he  was  not  prompted  to  recont?  How 
could  he  refrain  from  doing  so?  The  Holy 
Spirit  must  have  had  some  goo<l  reason  for  lea<l- 
ing  the  writer  to  set  forth  his  name,  although 
curiosity  is  not  gratified  by  assigning  the  reason. 
The  Old  Testament  pr(>])bets  usually  prefixed 
their  names  to  the  visions  atid  jjreilictii.'ns  which 
they  were  prompted  to  record  ;  and  John  does 
the  same.  But  instead  of  styling  himself  an 
apostle,  which  cariies  with  it  an  idea  of  dignity 
and  oHicial  authority,  be  mr/d  sily  takes  to  Iiim- 
self tiie  appelhition  ot  a  servant  of  C  rist,  the 
brother  anil  companion  of  the  faithful  in  tribu- 
lation. This  corrrspi  nils  with  the  relation  which 
he  sustained  tii  Christ  in  the  receiving  of  such 
visions,  as  also  wrii  thf  condition  of  the  Redeemer 
himself.  In  the  Gospel,  .lohn  is  mentioned  nsjhe 
disciple  icliom  Jesus  loved,  for  then  he  stood  in  an 
intimate  relation  to  Christ,  i\s  \\w  Son  of  )ntni  ap- 
pearing in  the  form  of  a  servant  ;  but  in  the  book 
iiefoie  us,  Christ  is  announced  as  the  gloiitied 
Redeemer  who  should  quickly  come  to  judgment^ 
and  John  is  liis  .9r?Ta?!<.  entrusted  with  the  secrets 
ol  his  house.  NN'ell  illd  it  liecome  tlie  apostle  fc 
forget  all  the  honour  of  his  apostolic  office,  and 
to  lie  abased,  befoie  the  Lord  of  gloiv.  The  re- 
splendent vision  of  the  Saviour  had  such  an  effect 
upon  the  seer,  that  he  I'ell  at  his  I'eit  as  dead  ;  ami 
tlierelbre  it  was  quite  natuial  lor  him  to  lie  clo'hed 
with  profound  huniillfy.  to  de.-^ignale  himself  the 
servant  o!' Jes"S  Christ,  the  brother  and  companion 
of  the  laiihfnl  in  trihul.ilion.  .Again,  in  cli  xviii. 
29,  the  jirophefs  are  said  to  be  represented  as 
already  in  heaven  in  f!i"ir  glorified  coniiition,  and 
therefoie  tiie  wiiler  could  not  have  be!ong(.d  to 
their  number.  But  this  pas.sage  neither  afliims 
nor  necessarily  imjilies  tliiit  the  saints  and  a)iOstIe3 
and  prophets  weie  at  that  time  in  heaven.  Neither 
is  if  siateil  that  a// the  an  islles  had  then  been  glo- 
rified. Chapter  xxi.  1-1  is  alleged  to  be  inconsis- 
tent with  the  modesty  and  humility  of  John.  This 
is  a  questionable  assumption.  Tlie  olhcial  honour 
iiisepuialile  from  the  peisoii  of  an  ap  is  le  was 
surely  compatible  with  piofonnd  humility.  It 
was  so  with  Puil  ;  and  we  m,iy  salVly  draw  the 
same  conclusion  in  repaid  to  John.  In  de-ciiliing 
ttic  heavenly  Jerusalem  it  was  necessary  to  intro- 
duce the  twelve  iiposlles.  The  writer  could  not 
exclude  himself  (see  Lucke,  p.  3^1)  ;  and  Gue- 
rike  s  lieitr'u/e,  p.  37.  sq  ). 

2.  To  enter  fuMy  int.i  this  iirgumcnt  would  re- 
(piiic  a  h  iigi|i|jne,l  t'ealise.  Let  us  briefly  notice 
Ihe  particular  uoid-;,  |  biases,  and  ex)iiessioii3,  to 
which  Ewald,  Liicke,  ])e  Welle,  and  Ciedner 
specially  allude.      Much   has    been    writt«i    •>♦ 
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llie   laiigiia;,'e.     The  writer,  it  is  allegeil,  stroiisly 
iiiihued  witii  Hehrew  modes  of  tiuiught,JV(»(iii<'iitly 
inserts  Hehrevv  words, as  iii  iii.  It;   ix.  1 1  ;  xii.  9, 
1(» ;  xlx.  1,  3,  4,  6  ;   XX.  ^ ;  xxii   20  ;  wliile  the 
inlliience    of  cabbalistic   artificiality   is  oljvioiis 
tiirouglioiit  the  entiie   book,  and    iiiiiliciilaiiy  in 
i.  4,  5;   iv.  2;   xiii.  Ifi  ;   xvi.  14.      The   mode  of 
employing  the  tenses  is  foreign  to  ttie  Greek  hiii- 
giiage,  and  niouhled  alter  the  Hebrew  (i.  7  ;    ii.  5, 
16,22,23,27;  iii.   9;  iv.   'J-H  ;  xii.   2-1;  xvi. 
15,  21;  xvii.  13,  M;  xviii.  !1,  l-J;  xxii.  V,  VI). 
So  al«»  the  use  of  liie  j>artici|)le  (i.  16  ;  iv.  1,  5, 
R;  V.  6,    13:  vi.  2,  5  :  vii.  9,  10;  ix.  11  ;  x.  2; 
^iv.   1,  14;  xix.    12,    13;  xxi.   14);  and  of  the 
iidinitive  (xii.  7_\     The   awkward    disposition   of 
words   is  also   said   to   t»e  Hehraistic  ;   such   as   a 
genitive  ap|)eiided   like  tlie  coobtriict   state;    tlie 
stringing  together  cf  several  genitives  (xiv.  S.  Kt, 
39;  xvi.  19;  xviii.  3,  14;  xix.  1);  xxi   fi  ;  xxii. 
18,  19);  and  (lie  use  of  the  Gwek   cases,  which 
are  frequently  changed   fof   [irepositions  (ii.    !i)  ; 
iii.  9;   vi.  1,  S  ;   viii.7;   ix.  lH;   xi.  <>,  9  ;   xii.  5; 
xiv.  2.  7);   incorrectne.-s  iu  a|)piisitions  (i.  5  ;   ii. 
20;    iii.    12;   iv.    2-4;  vi.  i  ;  vii.  9  ;   viii.  9;   ix. 
14;  xiii.  1-3;  xlv.  2,    12.   14,  2fl,  &c.) ;  a  con- 
etructiwi  foi  iiied  of  an  axnr&s  jiat  after  liie  relative 
pron(«in  (iii.  ^;    vii.   2,  S;     xiii.    12;   xx.    S)  ; 
fieqiient    anomalies    in    regitril    to    uninber    an<l 
gender  (ii.  27  ;    iii.  4,  §;   i\'.  8;   vi.  9,  10  ;  ix.  13, 
11;  xi.   IS;  xiv.   1,3;   xvii.   16;  xix.  14  ;  ami 
*iii.  11;  xi.  18  ;  xv.  4 ;  xvii,  12,  l;»  ;  xviii.  I  1 ; 
xix.  21  ;  XX.  12;  xxi.  4,  21;  also  xvi.    10;  xix. 
I.    8,   9.     In   addition   lo   tUis  it   is   alleged   % 
Ciedner,  that  the  isse  made  of  the  Old  Testament 
Jietrays  an  a«(inaiutanoe  ofi  the  part  of  tite  writer 
with   the   Hehiew  text  (coitijj.  vi.  13,  14  witli  Is.i. 
xxxiv.   4;    xviii.   2  with   Isa.   xiii.   21,    xxi.    9, 
scxxiv.  14,  .lei-.  1.  34);   xviii.  4,  S  wifli  Jef.   Ii.  6, 
9,  45;  xv4ii.  7  watli  Jsa.  xlvii.  7,  8  ;   xviii.  21-23 
wilfi  .ler.  XXV.  tO,  Ii.  63,  6J).     In  confiast  wilii 
all   this,   we  are  reminded   of  the   fajct    that,   ac- 
.;.ordiing  to   Acts  iv.    13,  iohu  was   aii   iinleari^etl 
and  dgiior^iiit  man. 

Tlie  hook  is  delicient  in  words  and  turns  of  ex- 
pression purely  GieeJ<,  snch  as  vii/TOTe,  TrwvoTe, 
ovKfTTore^  coinpi«nul  verhs,  as  c,i/ayy(\\eiv,  noLpa.- 
ha/xffafia-;  eirifidWcii/;  the  doolile  negation ;  the 
genitive  ahsolnte  ;  llie  attraction  of  tlie  relative 
jjroMOun  ;  the  regular  construction  of  the  neuter 
jilural  with  the  verh  singtilar  (except  viii.  3:  ix. 
20;  xiv.  13;  xviii.  21;  xix.  14;  xxi.  12); 
GKuueiJ' with  llie  genitive.  Favourite  expiesiions, 
such  as  occur  in  the  Gospel  and  epistles,  are  sel- 
dom I'lunid.  as  Bexoiiou,  Becapew,  dpyi^ofxat,  pri[/.aTa, 
fraKtu,  (paiviZv,  fiei/eii/,  KaOiis,  dis  (an  adveili  of 
time),  ovi',  fiiy,  fifvToi,  k6c^os.  <J)<i?,  trKoria, 
io^aJ^icrSvM,  irJI/aii<rOat,  (cor]  aloivios,  drriAXvadai, 
avTss  {To£iTo)  'iva ;  the  historic  present.  There 
are  also  favourite  expressions  of  the  writer  of  thi.s 
l)Ool<,  such  as  do  not  occur  in  John's  a<Ulieiitic 
writings  :  oiKovfiii'Tj,  wtrojuotjf,  KpaTW  rh  ovopLO, 
T^v  SiSaxVft  ra.yToxpa.T<^p,  Bebi  km.  warTip,  Svvapus, 
Koaroe,  i<rxw,  Tturi,  TrpaiT^roicos  rHiv  I'eKpciii',  tj 
lipx^  TJ)s  KTiereus  rov  diov.  o  a.px<of  "roic  ^(KTiKfwi' 
rvjsT^s,  iiSe  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence.  The 
canjunctioM  fl,  so  common  in  the  Gospel,  does  not 
occur  in  the  A])ocalypse  ;  but  only  el  p.-i],  fl  Se  jUtj, 
und  eiTiy.  The  fre(|uenl  joining  of  a  substantive 
with  /if'yas,  as  (pwvi)  fieydkr),  0A.h|/is  ue^aArj,  <p60os 
McSat  oficTMus  /ifycts,  rather  reminds  one  of  Luke 


not  foiinii  in  the  Revelation  ;  and,  on  the  f  ont-aiy, 
iffXypoJ-  which  occurs  seven  times  in  the  ApocA- 
lyi  se,  is  foreign  to  (he  Gospel. 

The  fi-Uowing  discrepancies  between  (he  lan- 
guage of  the  Gospel  and  tliat  of  the  epistles  have 
been  noticed  :  a\Tj6'v6s  is  used  of  God  iiolii  in 
the  (jositel  and  Apocalypse,  but  in  ditltrent  senses  ; 
so  al^o  Kvpioi,  and  ipyaCufi-xi.;  instead  of  !f5e  the 
Apocalypse  has  only  JSoti  ;  instead  of  'lepocoKvp-a 
au\y  'UpovffaKrift;  instead  of  iav  tij,  as  in  tlie 
Gospel,  ei'Tii;  TrefJt,  si  ofteti  used  by  Jolin.  occurs 
only  once  in  the  Apocalyt'se.  an<l  ihat  t(K»  in  rela- 
tion to  place;  ux^os  is  used  in  the  plural.  Words 
denoting  seeiiiff  are  difleiently  used  in  the  (iospel 
and  .-Vii  icalypse  :  thus,  for  (lie  present -we  (ind  in 
the  latter  ^Ke-Knv,  Ofoipeiy,  opav  :  for  the  aorist  of 
(he  active  ei5ov,  ^KiTreiu,  and  O^apHv;  for  the 
f<ituie  uirre<70ai,  and  for  tlie  aorisi  of  the  psissive 
also  uTrTe<T9ai-^p.fVfiv  iias  a  ililleient  meaning 
from  that  wliich  it  iiears  in  the  (iospel  ;  instead 
of  6  apxoev  roO  Koop-ov,  and  6  TTOvrjpti,  we  linu  & 
croTa;/flt,  o  Sid&oKos.  6  SpaKcou  6  payas. 

hjuch  is  a  summai-y  statement  of  an  argument 
diawn  out  at  great  ie-gth  by  Liicke,  De  VVette, 
Ewald,  aiul  Ciedner. 

Some  have  attempted  to  turn  aside  its  force  by 
resorting  to  the  hyitothesis  that  the  book  was 
originally  wiitten  in  Helirew,  and  then  translated 
into  Greek.  This,  ho.vever,  is  contradicted  by 
the  most  decisive  internal  evidence,  and  is  in 
itself  highly  improljable.  Toe  Apical yse  was 
wiiltenin  the  Greek  language,  as  all  antiquity 
attests.  How  then  are  we  to  account  for  its 
Hebraistic  idiotns  and  solecisms  of  language,  its 
negligences  of  diction,  and  uiigiammalical  coii- 
structlojjs?  One  ciiciHiistanie  to  be  taken  into 
account  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  Gosjiel  is  widely 
diilt-rent  from  tliat  of  the  Ai)Ocalyp>e.  The  latter 
is  a  prophetic  book— a  poetical  composition — 
while  the  former  is  a  simple  lecord  in  prose,  of 
the  discourses  of  Jesus  in  the  days  of  his  (le.sh. 
It  is  apparent,  too,  that  John  in  the  Apocalynse 
imitates  'he  in;inner  of  F.zekiel  and  Daniel.  The 
New  Testament  prophet  conforms  to  (he  diction 
and  symbolic  features  of  the  tiirmer  seers.  'If 
the  question  .should  be  urge<l,  why  John  chose 
lliese  models?  (he  obvious  answer  is,  that  he 
conformed  to  the  taste  of  (he  times  in  which  he 
lived.  The  numerous  apocryphal  woiks  of  an 
Apocaly{)tic  nature,  which  were  composed  neatly 
at  the  same  time  with  the  A]i<icaly[)se,  such  as  the 
book  of  Enoch,  the  ascension  of  Isaiah,  the  Testa- 
ment (if  the  twelve  patriarchs,  many  of  the  sibyl- 
line oracles,  the  fouith  book  of  Ezra,  the  Pastor 
of  Hertnas,  and  many  others  which  are  lost  — all 
testify  to  the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  times  when, 
or  near  which,  (lie  Apocaly.se  was  written.  If  thi.s 
metljod  of  writing  was  more  giaielul  to  the  time 
in  winch  .lohn  lived,  it  is  a  good  reason  for  his 
preferring  it.'*  in  conscqtience  of  such  imitation, 
(he  diction  has  an  Oriental  character;  and  (he 
figures  aie  in  the  highest  style  of  imagery  pecu- 
liar to  the  Ea«t.  But  it  is  .said  (hat  John  was  an 
illiterate  man.  Ill  iterate,  doiibl  less,  ne  was  as  com- 
jiared  with  Paul,  who  was  liionglit  up  at  the  (eet 
of  Gamaliel;  yet  he  may  have  been  capable  ot 
reading  the  Ohl  Testament  b(K)ks  ;  and  ne  was  cer- 
tainly inspired.    Rapt  in  t  cstasy,  he  saw  wondrl)H^ 

*  Stuart,  iu  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  np.  353,  354. 
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visions.  He  was  in  the  Spirit.  Ami  wuen  writing 
the  tliiiij;s  he  belielil,  liis  laiii^iiat^e  was  ti>  be  con- 
Conneil  to  tlieiiatuTeol'siicli  in.iivellous  levelatioiis. 
It  was  It)  l>e  i»la])teil  to  the  mysleiion**  ili*cl(>siiies, 
tbe  vivid  ijictures,  the  moving  scenes,  the  celestial 
bein;;>  and  scenery  "f  which  be  was  privileged 
to  tell.  Hence  it  was  to  be  lilted  up  lai'  above 
the  level  of  simple  prose  or  biographic  history,  so 
as  to  corre-ipond  witfi  tbe  siildiine  visions  of  the 
seer.  Nor  should  it  he  Ibrgolleii  that  he  was  not 
in  the  circiiinstances  of  an  ordinaiy  wriier.  He 
wa«  inspired.  How  often  is  this  t'.ict  lost  sight 
of  by  the  (iernwn  cihics!  It  is  therefore  need- 
less to  incjuire  into  bis  edncation  in  the  Hebrew 
lan:;nage.  t)r  his  mental  cidtnie  while  residing  in 
A.sia  Minor,  or  tbe  smoothness  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  ciiirent  in  the  place  where  be  lived, 
before  and  afier  lie  wrote  the  Apocalyjise.  Tbe 
Holy  Spiiit  Qoalilied  him  beyond  and  irrespec- 
tive of  ordinary  mean-;,  lov  the  work  of  wiiling. 
However  elevated  the  ibenie  lie  undeitook,  he  was 
assisted  in  employing  diction  as  elevated  as 
tiie  nature  of  tbe  subject  demanded.  We  jdace, 
therefore,  little  reliance  niiow  ibe  argument  de- 
rived  from  the  time  of  life  at  whico  the  Apo- 
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the  other.  Surely  this  nnist  leail  tw  Jiew  investi- 
gations of  the  .apocalyptic  diction,  and  ptysiibiw 
to  a  renunciation  of  tliose  extravagant  assertititii 
so  ol'ten  made  in  regard  lo  the  baish,  rugged, 
Hebrazed  (ireeU  of  the  .A|>oci  lypse.  Who  evef 
dreamed  l)efi>re  of  tlie  nuiiierons  solecisms  ol 
Mark's  language?  and  yet  Hilzig  lias  dvmon- 
straled  its  similarity  to  the  .Apocalyptic  as  jiJati- 
sibly  as  Ewald,  Liicke,  and  others  bave  proved 
the  total  dissimilaiity  letween  tlie  diction  ol  the 
Apo(aly])se  and  that  of  J'>hn»  (iospel. 

The  "length  allotted  lo  this  article  will  not 
allow  the  writer  to  nolle:  every  teim  and  phrase 
supposed  to  be  ]>»(  urwr.  1  bis  can  only  lie  done 
with  success  by  biiii  who  fakes  a  cojicordance  ti> 
the  Greek  Testament  in  his  band,  with  tbe  deter- 
mination to  test  each  ex..mple  ;  along  with  a 
good  syntax  of  cl.issical  Gieek,  siicli  as  Bern- 
liarily's.  In  this  way  be  may  see  whetlier  th* 
alleged  Hebraisms  and  anomalies  l»ave  not  their 
))arallels  in  classical  Gretk.  Some  of  flie  alle- 
gations already  quoted  are  manifistly  incorrect, 
e.  g.  that  okovw  witli  the  genitive  is  not  fouwd  in 
the  A|M)caly|)se.  On  fire  contraiy,  it  occurs  eight 
limes   with    the    genitive.      Other    words  are   ad 


calypse    was    compo-ed,    lliougb   Olsbausen    andN  duced  on  ibe   jjrinciple  of  their  not  occurring  so 

Giierike  'nsist  upon   it.      V\  ritteii,  as    ibey   think, 

twenty   years    bel'ore   tbe   Gospel   or   ejiislles,   the 

Ajjocalypge    exiiihifs    marks    of   inexpeiience    in 

writing,  of  youthful    liie,  and   of  an   ardent  tem- 

))eiament.     It  exhibits  the  lirst  essays  of  one  ex- 

]>Tessing  his  ideas  in  a  language  to  wliicb  he  was 

Miiaccustomed.     Tnis  may    i>e  triic;   but  we  lay 

far  less   stress    upon    it   than    these   authors   seem 

inclined  to  do.      Tbe  strong  Hebraized  iliction  of 

tbe  lKH)k  we  account    fi>r  on   tiie  ground   that  the 

■writer  was  a  Jew  ;    and,  as  such,   expressed   his 

Jewish   conceptions   in   Gieek;   that   he    imiJateil 

the  later  Old   Testament   prophets,  especially  the 

manner  of  Daniel  •,  and   that   tbe  only  prophetic 

wntnig    in    the    New    Teifament    iialiiially    &\y 

proaches  nearer  tlie  Ohl  Testament,  if  not  in 
subject,  at  least  in  colouring  and  linguistic 
features. 

The.se  considerati  lis  may  serve  to  throw  light 

ii|K)n    the    language  of   tbe    book,    after    all    the 

extravagances  of  assertion  in  regaril  to  anoma- 
lies, .solecisms,  and  ruggednesses,  lia\  e  been  i'airly 

estimated.    For  it  cann.it  be  denied  'bat  many  ra.^b 

and   unwanant.ddi'  assumptions  liave   been  maile 

by  l)e  Wette  and  others  relative  to   ilie  impure 

Greek  said  to   be  contained   in   the  Apocalyp-e. 

Winer  has  done  much  to  check  such  bold  asser- 
tions, but  with  little  success   in   the  (ur^e  of  those 

who  are  resolved  to  anlde  by  a  strong  and  pre- 
valent current  of  opinion.     We  venture  to  aflirm, 

■without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  there  are  books 

of  tiie  NevV  'i'eslament  almost  as   Hehraizlng  as 

the  Apocalypse;    and  that  the  aiiom.ilies  charged 

to   tile  account  of  the   Hebrew  language  may  be 

jiaralleled  in  other  |>arts  of  the  -N'ew  Testament  or 

in  classical  dreek.  What  shall  be  s;iid.  for  in- 
stance, to   the  aitempt  of   Hit^ig   to  demonstrate 

from  the  language  of  Mark's  Gojiel,  as  compared 

with  that  of  the  Apocalypse,  that  both  proceeded 

from  one  .iiithoi',  viz  ,  John  Mark  f     Tliij  author 

has  conducted   a    lengthened    investigation    with 

the  view  of  showing   tli.it   all    the  jjecui Parities  of 

language   found   in   I  he  A|x)caly]>se  are  equally 

pretiented    in  the  .sec  >iid  (uisjiel,  particularly  that 

Hm  F<fbraistn$  ut  the  me  correspond  with  thui>e  uf 


fiequently  in  the  IxMik  l>efore  us  as  in  the  Gospel 
and  epistles.  But  by  I  his  moile  of  reasoning  it 
might  be  sho.vn,  that  the  wiher  acknowledged 
writings  of  tlie  Ajxistle  Jobii,  ("or  iiis^lance  his  titst 
epistle,  are  not  authentic.  Thus  p^/uia~a,  one  ol 
the  words  quotets,  ihough  frequently  found  jn  tl»e 
Gosjkfl,  is  in>t  in  ai'V  of  tbe  three  epistles  j  there- 
fore, these  epistles  were  iiot  writt«)  by  ,Iohn.  ij 
is  found  once  in  the  Apocalyjise.  Agfiiiii,  tpyd- 
fo/ioi,  which  is  f  lunil  seven  times  in  tbe  Gospel. 
iind  once  in  t!ie  ApiK-a)y]>se,  as  also  once  in  eacii 
of  the  secontl  and  third  ejiistles,  is  not  in  the  lii.sl 
epis  le  ;  theiefoie  the  liisf  epistle  proceedeil  from 
another  vjriler  thajr  the  author  ol'  the  second  aiul 
third.  Tiie  same  reasoning  may  he  applied  lo 
6eu>pta.  Again,  it  is  a)iege«l  liial  the  legnlar 
ctMislruction  of  neuters  plural  with  singular  verbs 
is  not  found,  with  the  excejiJioii  of  six  instances. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  large  list  of  exce|ilioiis,  let 
it  be  considered,  that  the  iilinal  \eib  is  joined 
with  plural  nouns  wiiere  animate  Sjeings,  espe- 
cially jK'is^ms,  aie  de^igiwited.  -'^))J)ly  "ovv  this 
])r!nci|)ie,  which  leg^ularly  holds  g(>.id  in  classical 
(j'reek,  to  the  A]  ocalypse,  and  nothing  pe<:Hliaj 
will  apjiear  in  the  latter.  Shoiilil  there  still  re- 
m.iin  examples  of  neuters  ]>lnral  designating 
things  without  life,  we  shall  Iind  similar  ones  in 
the  Greek  wrrlers.  Anolher  mode  in  which  the 
reasoning  founded  upon  the  use  of  iwciiliar  terms 
and  expiessioiis  may  be  tested,  is  llie  following. 
ll  is  ailinitfed  that  there  are  words  which  occur 
in  the  Gos)>eI  and  »»pi-.th's,  but  not  in  the  .i.poca- 
Ivpse.  The  adverb  n-dfTore  is  iiii  exam)>ie.  Ou 
tlie  same  orinciple  <iud  l>y  virtue  of  the  same 
rtasoning.  it  may  be  denied,  us  far  as  iii->iffnai/e 
is  concerned,  thdl  1  Timolby  was  wiilten  by  Paul, 
because  -nlvTOTi,  which  is  found  in  his  otliej 
epistles,  does  not  occur  in  it.  In  this  mannei 
we  might  individually  tak<»  up  each  uokI  and 
every  syntactical  p  culiai  ily  on  wliich  the  c.l.ai^* 
of  harshness,  or  solecism,  or  Hehiaizmg  h  is  lici  i> 
fastenetl.  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  th.it  there  ..fT 
very  few  real  S(decisms  in  the  .\pocaJ>  pse.  Al- 
inost  all  that  have  been  adduced  may  lie  paia^ 
leled   in  Greek  writ«n,  or  in   those  of  the  New 
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J'estamr lit.     The   woitls  of  Winer,  a  master  in 

tliib  ue(,i;r;ri-.ciii,  are  wo'.tliy  of  attention.  'The 
•olecisiiis  thai  appear  in  iLe  Apucalvpse  ^'ive  the 
(iicuon  tlie  impress  of  great  harshness.  l)i.it  tliey 
are  capable  of  explanation,  jjartly  from  anaco- 
liitiioii  and  ilic  iningiing  of  Iwo  coiistiuctions, 
partly  in  another  nwunier.  Such  explanation 
shouhl  iiave  heen  always  adojiled.  instead  of 
ascribing  these  irregularities  to  tlie  ignorance  of 
the  author,  who,  in  dther  constructiojis  (if  a  much 
more  difficult  iiatuie  in  tiiis  very  hook,  shows 
that  he  was  exceedingly  well  acquainted  with  tlie 
rules  of  grammar.  For  most  of  tlie  e  anomalies 
too,  anal'.igous  examples  in  the  (jreek  writers 
may  he  found,  wirh  this  dilleience  alone,  that 
they  do  not  follow  one  another  so  frequently  as  in 
Ihe  Apocalypse'  {Grainmatik,  fiinlte  .\ull.ige, 
{,p.  273,  4).  Shonlil  the  reader  not  lie  satislied 
with  tills  brief  slalemeni  of  Winer,  he  is  referred 
to  his  Ejceyct.  Studieu,  i.  154,  sq.,  where  the 
Professor  enters  into  details  with  great  aljilily. 

The  following  linguistic  similaiiiies  iietween 
John"s  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  deserve  to  be 
cited  :  yuera  toi'to,  A[)oc.  i.  I'J  ;  iv.  1  ;  vii.  1,  'J  ; 
ix.  12;  XV.  5;  xviii.  1;  xix.  1;  xx.  3;  Gosp. 
iii.  22  ;  v.  1,  14;  vi.  1  ;  vii.  1  ;  xix.  38  ;  xxl.  1  ; 
fiauTvpia,  Apoc.  i.  2,  9  ;  vi.  9  ;  xi.  7  ;  xii  1  1,17  ; 
xix.  10;  XX.  4.  Ciosp.  fxapTvpeo}  or  /j.apTvpia, 
i.  7,  8,  15,  10,  32,  34;  ii.  25;  iii.  U,  2ii,  28, 
32,  33:  iv.  3,  9,  41;  v.  31,  32,  33,  34,  3(),  37, 
39;  1  Kpist.  i.  2:  iv.  14;  v.  6  11.  IVa,  Apoc. 
ii.  10,  21:  iii.  9,  11,  18;  vi.  2,  4,  11;  vii.  1, 
&c.  &c.  Gosp.  vi.  5,  7,  12.  15,  2S,  29,  30,  38.  39, 
40,  50;  xi.  4,  11.  15,  16,  19.  31,  37,  42.  .'0,  52, 
53.  55.  57;  xii.  9,  10,  20.  23,  35.  &<:.  I  Kpist. 
of  J..hn,  i.  3,  4,  9;  ii.  1,  19.  27,  28.  Cfis. 
Gosp.  vii.  24;  xi.  44.  Apoc.  i.  Ifi.  Trid^iw, 
Apoc.  xix.  'JO.  G.isp.  vii.  30,  32,  41  ;  viii.  20  ; 
X.  30;  xi.  57;  xxi.  3,  10.  rripflv  rov  Ko'yov, 
las  iVToKas.  or  .some  similar  expiessioii,  Apoc. 
iii.  8,  10;  xii.  17;  xiv.  12;  xxii.  7,  9.  Gosp. 
viii.  51,  .55;  xiv.  15:  xxiii.  24,  &c.  &  vikwv, 
Apoc.  ii.  7,  11,  17,  26;  iii.  5,  12,  21;  xv.  2 ; 
xxi.  7.  This  verb  is  quite  common  in  the  lirst 
epistle,  ii.  13,  j4  ;  iv.  4  ;  v.  4,  5.  Gosp.  xvi.  33. 
65a)p  iwrjs.  Apoc.  xxi.  6;  xxii.  17;  comp.  Gosp. 
vii.  oH.  Compaie  also  the  joining  together  of  the 
jiresent  and  the  fiitine  in  Apoc.  ii.  5  and  Gosp, 
xiv.  3.  The  asseition  of  the  same  thing  posi- 
tiielv  and  negatively,  Apoc.  ii.  2,  6,  8,  13  ;  iii. 
8.  17,  21  ;  (iosj).  i.  3,  G,  7,  20,  48;  iii.  15,  17, 
20;  iv.  42;  v.  19,  24;  viii.  35,  4.');  x.  28;  xv. 
•'>.  (\  7.  1  Kpist.  ii.  27,  Ike.  In  seveial  jjlaces 
ill  the  .-Vpocalvpse  Christ  is  called  the  Lamb;  so 
also  in  the  Gospel,  i.  29,  3fi.  Christ  is  called 
o  \6yos  Tov  @eou,  Apoc  xix.  3,  and  in  the  Gospel 
of  John  only  has  he  the  same  epithet.  TTjptic 
«/c  rtvos,  Apoc.  iii.  10.  Gosp.  xvii.  15.  a<pa.'neiv, 
Ajjoc.  V.  6,  9,  12;  \  i.  4,  9;  xiii.  3,  8;  xviii.  24; 
only  in  X\ie  1st  Kpist.  of  John,  iii.  12.  fx*^"' 
U-^^os,  Apoc.  XX.  6.  Gcsji.  xiii.  8.  irepiiTaTuv 
MfTo  Tij/os,  Apoc.  iii,  4.  Gosp.  vi  (J6.  (tktjvow, 
Ajjoc.  vii.  15;  xii.  12;  xiii.  6;  xxi.  3.  Gosj). 
i.  14.  The  ex))iilsion  of  Satan  from  heaven 
is  expresseil  thus  in  the  Apoc.  xii.  9:  i^\riOr]  ei's 
r^v  yriv  \    in    the    Gosp.  it    is  said,    vvv  &  apx^^iv 

roS     KOatiOV     TOVTIlV   fK^A.1jdrj<TfTai     f^CO,    xii.    31. 

(See  Scholz,  Die  Apokahjpse  des  heilig.  Johannes 
\ibersetzt,  erkl'tirt,  u.  s.  fi.  Frankfurt  am  Main, 
1828,  8vo.;  iic\m\i,Ueber  den  Sc/iriftstellei;  Cha- 
racter und  ^^ettAdts  JoAoMwes,  Leipzig    1803, 
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8vo. ;  Donker  Curlius,  Speci}i>e7i  her^nenejtioh 
t/iecloc/iciim  de  Apucdh/psi  <ib  inth/e,  Joccrina 
et  scribendi  ffe)iere  Ju/iiiiiiiis  Apostoli  non  abhor- 
rente,T\a]vcU  Balav.  1799,  8vi.. ;  Kolil.otl',  Apo- 
calypsis  Joanui  Aposiolo  liiidicata,  Halniau, 
183-1,  Svo. ;  Stein  (in  Winer  and  KngelhaMlt'ii 
Kritisch.  Journal,  v.  i.),  and  the  Jena,  I.iteraltiV' 
Zoituny  for  April,  i;"'33.  No.  61).  It  is  true, 
that  some  of  tliese  exjiressioiis  are  said  liy  Lucke, 
De  Wette,  and  Credner,  to  he  used  in  a  dilltruit 
sense  in  the  Ajiocalypse;  others  not  to  \it:chnrac- 
teristic,  but  rather  accidental  ami  casual  ;  others 
not  original,  but  boriowed.  Such  .  a.sser)ions, 
hovvever,  proceed  nioie  fioin  a  priori  assuinptioii 
than  from  any  inherent  trnlh  they  iiossess.  In 
regard  to  the  charge  of  cabbiilisin,  esjiecially  in 
the  use  of  numbers,  it  is  easily  (lis|'0sed  ol'.  The 
cabbala  of  the  Jews  was  widely  ditleuni  Iron)  (he 
instances  in  the  Apocalypse  that  have  been  quo.ed. 
Ptrlia]is  John's  use  of  the  iinniber  (iOti  tomes  the 
nearest  to  one  kind  of  thecal.liala;  but  still  it 
is  so  unlike  i;s  to  warrant  the  coirIiisIuii  that 
the  apostle  did  not  enqiloy  the  cablwlistic  art. 
His  myjterious  indications  of  certain  lacts,  and 
the  reasons  of  their  being  in  some  itieasnie  in- 
volved ill  daikness,  aie  explicable  on  other  than 
Jewish  ground-.  There  is  no  real  cause  for 
believing  that  the  a))oslle  had  leconvse  to  tlie 
artilicial  and  trifling  conceits  of  llie  Rabbins. 
In  shoit,  this  argniiieni  Is  iiy  no  means  con- 
cliisiv'e.  As  far  as  the  language  is  concerned 
nothing  militates  against  the  opinion  that  the 
Apocalypse  ))idcee»led  from  .lolin,  uhowrcte  tlie 
G.ispel.  The  coniary  evidence  is  not  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  demand  assent.  \\  hen  rigidly  scru- 
tinized, it  does  not  sustain  the  coiicJusioii  .so  con- 
fidently built  upon  if. 

But  it  is  also  affirineil,  that  the  docfi  inal  views 
and  sentiments  inculcated  in  tie  Apocal)  pse  aie 
quite  different  I'rom  (hose  found  in  tiie  Gosjiel. 
'i'his  may  lie  freely  allowed  witlniiit  any  detii- 
nient  to  their  identity  of  authorship.  How  slow 
the  Germans  are  in  learning  that  a  dilltuiice  in 
the  exhibition  of  truths  substantially  the  same, 
is  far  from  lieing  a  contradiction  !  A  diilVrence 
of  subject  in  connection  with  a  dillerent  plan, 
demands  correspondent  ilissimilariiy  ol  tnatnient. 
Besides,  iheie  must  be  a  gradual  development  ol' 
the  tilings  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God  on 
earth.  Sensuous  expectations  of  the  Messiah, 
such  as  are  alleged  to  abound  in  the  A]'.i:cal)  jise, 
maybe  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Sjiii  itiiably 
of  li'S  reign,  though  it  ajijieais  to  us  that  the  re- 
]iresentations  so  designated  are  figurative,  sha- 
dowing forth  spiritual  realities  by  means  of  out 
ward  objects. 

But  what  is  to  be  said  of  the  pneuniatological, 
demonological,  and  angelogic.il  doctines  of  ihe 
book  V  The  object  lor  which  John's  Gospel  was 
primarily  written  did  not  lead  the  apostle  to  in- 
troduce so  many  paiticulars  regarding  angels 
and  evil  spirits.  Tho  inteivention  of  good  and 
the  malignant  influence  of  evil  sjiirits  are  clearly 
im)ilied  in  the  Old  Testament  ))io|il.efs.  particu- 
larly in  Zechanah  and  Daniel.  It  is  theiefore 
quite  accordant  with  the  prophetic.  Hebraistic 
character  of  the  Ajiocalypse.  to  make  angelic 
agency  a  jjiominent  feature  in  the  book.  And 
that  such  agency  is  recognised  in  the  Gospels,  i^ 
apparent  to  the  most  cursory  reader.  Tlie  special 
object  with  which  the  fourth  Gospel  was  wiitteu 
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was  iifTerent  from  Huit  which   prompted  the  com- 
p.>sitioii    of    tlie    A|>i)calyj).se,    anil    therefore   the 
6iil)ject-iiia!ter   of    l)oth    is   exceedingly   diverse. 
But  still  there  is  no  o|)]i(isition  in  doctrine.     The 
»a:ne  ik>ctiiiial   views  iie  at  tiie  foundatiiin  of  all 
tiie    represent, itioiis  containeil    in    them.      In    the 
one,  tiie    Redeemer    is    depicted    in    liis    humble 
career  oil  eailh;   in  the  ntlier,   in  liis  triiim|)hs  as 
a  kintj — or   rather,   in    the   victorion,   progress  of 
tiis   trntli    in    tlie  world,   notwi'hsrandiiig   all    the 
elVorts  of  Safari   aid  wicised  men   to  suppress  it. 
As  to  a  spiril  of  reven,'e  in  the  Apocalyplic  writer, 
it  is  n.it  fiiiiiid.      Tlie  insjiiied    pnipliet   was  cuni- 
mi.s3ione<l    to    pionounce  woes   and  jiid'^meiits  as 
soon   to    liefal    the    enemies   of  Christ,    in    coiise- 
qu  nee    of  tiieii-    persevering,    malignant    ellorts. 
As  well  might   an    evil   di-position    he  attributed 
to  the  l)le^^^ed  Saviour  himself,    in  coiiseijueiice  of 
his   deminciati  in   of  the  Sc:ilies   and    Pharisees. 
Tlie  same  John  who   wiole    the  A|»ocaiy|)se   says, 
in  the  second  epistle,  ver.  10,  '  if  there  come  any 
unto  yon  and  biing  not  tins  doctrine,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house,  neither  bid    him  God  speed. 
It  must  ever  strike  the  simple  lea'ler  of  the  Apo- 
calypse as   a   jiosi  ive  giouiid    for   attributing  the 
aul'horslii])  to  .loiiii  the  Apostle,  that  he  styles  iiini- 
self  THE  strvaut   of  G.id  liy    w.iy  of  eminence, 
which  none   other  at   th.it   lime    would  have  ven- 
tured toiio;  and  that  I.e  emiiloys  the  expression, 
/  .loliii,  after  the  manner  of  JJaniel,  as  if  he  weie 
tlie  Old  V  prophet    and   )iersiin   of  the  name.      Nor 
can    it    he   wed    believed   that   a   disciple   of   the 
apostle,  or  any  other  individnal,  should  have  [ire- 
suined  to  introduce  John  as  the  sijeaker,  thus  de- 
ceiving the  readirs.      The  ajjostle  was  well  known 
to   the  Christians  of  his  time,  and  especially  to 
•  the  .A.siatic  churches.      He  did  not  theiefoie  tliink 
it   necessary    to    say    John     the   Apostle    for   the 
sake   o('  distinguishiiig   himself    from   any  other. 
(SeeZiilligs  l)ie   Off'enharunj  Johannis,  Stutt- 
gart, 1^^34,  8vo.  p.  13(>.) 

To  enter  further  into  the  allegations  of  such 
critics  as  deny,  on  the  ground  of  internal  diver 
sities  iietiveen  this  writing  and  John's  acknow- 
ledged ]aodiiction-i,  that  the  ajHistle  was  the  au- 
thor, would  lie  a  work  of  supeif-rogation.  Even 
I'jichhoin  .iiid  Heithohit  made  many  good  remarks 
in  reply,  altiioiigh  they  did  not  take  the  positi(;:i 
which  they  wtre  warrant:  U  to  assume. 

In  view  of  the  whole  question,  we  are  dis])osed 
to  abide  by  the  ancient  opinion,  that  John  the 
Apostle  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Eccle5iastica^ 
tradition  clearly  f.ivouis  this  view  ;  while  the  in- 
ternal grounds  so  carefully  diawn  out  and  earn- 
estly urged  by  recent  <iei man  critics,  do  not  ap- 
pear sulhiiently  strong  to  overturn  it.  When 
such  grounds  are  sobeily  examined,  after  being 
divesteiliif  all  the  extravagance  with  which  they 
are  ass.iciateil  ;  when  the  nature  of  the  sulijects 
discus-ed  is  seen  to  lie  such  as  the  fourth  Gospel 
does  not  present  ;  an  imjiartial  critic  will  pro- 
bably rest  in  the  ojiini.m  tliat  both  writings  jiro- 
ceeded  I'lom  the  same  author.  .And  yet  there  are 
phrnoinei.a  in  the  Apocalypse,  as  compared  with 
Johr  s  gosjit'lj  which  strike  the  reader's  attention 
and  miiuce  suspicions  of  a  dltl'eient  origin.  It 
exhibits  pc'Miliaritirs  of  language  and  of  symbols, 
such  as  no  other  book  exeiiiplKies.  In  some  re- 
spects it  is  unique.  Hence  an  air  of  plausibility 
attaches  to  the  arguments  of  recent  German 
artiteri;  although  ii  is  preposterous  to  .ook  for  a 
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stereotyped  uniformity  in  the  writings  of  lh« 
same  author.  How  iiilVerent  aie  the  language 
and  reiireseiitatioiis  that  characterize  some  of 
Paul's  epi>tles,  as  compared  vvitli  others  I  Place, 
for  example,  tlie  epistle  to  the  K)ihesians  by  tlie 
side  of  that  ad.'.'.essed  to  the  Romans,  and  how 
dissimilar  arc  their  features! 

But  tlie  entire  question  of  authorship  so  much 
deiiated  in  Germany,   is  moie  curious  tlian  profit- 
able.     The  book    may  not    have   l>een  written  by 
an  apostle,  and  yet    be  equal    in   authority  to  any 
acknowledged    ]  rodiiclion   of  an   apistle.      Luke 
was  oidv  an  Evangelist  ;  and  yet  his  writings  are 
infallildy  ti  ue   and   coriect    in   eveiy    naiticnlar, 
iieiause   they    proceeded    from    the    Holy   .Spirit. 
The  qiustion  whether  tlie  Apocalypse  was  written 
by  an  apostle  or  not,    is   of  tnliing  importance  as 
long  as  its  inspiialion  is  maintained.      It  will  not 
dimini.sh  the  cieuit  due  to  the  \i(iik,   though  it  be 
assigned  to  the  Piesliyter  Join;,  or  to  a  disci,  le  of 
the   apostle,   or  to   .!o   n    Mik.      If  any  imagine 
that,   ill  attempting   toi,('>iioy  the   directlij  opos- 
tidlc  authorship,   they  lessen    the  value  or  disturb 
the  canonical    credit    of  the   book,   they  are   mis- 
taken.     N\  e  are  glail  to    peiceive    that  iliis   view, 
obvious    as    it    is    to  the    English   mind,   has   not 
escaped  the  iieiception  of  all  Geiniaiis,   lliongh  it 
seems   not  to  have   been  apprehended    by  mmy. 
Tiniiis  says  :  'There  has   been  a  needless  stril'e 
of  argumi-nt.      Do   we  not    plainly    see  (rom    tlie 
Gospels  111  Alaik  and  Luke,  and  liom  tiie  apostolic 
history  of  the  latter,   tiiat  a  biblical  hook  may  bo 
esteemed  canonical  without  having    been  written 
by  one  of  the  twelve  apostles?     Tlie  name   of  no 
wiiter  is  associated    with  the   epistle    to   the   He- 
brews, and  yet  it   is  jnst'y  held   to  be  a  C;iiii--tian 
production.      Even    Paul  was   only  an  exiiaoidi- 
nary  a)ioslle.     In  all,  says  he,  works  one  and  tiie 
same   spiiit-,  and  he  that    is  not  against  us,  said 
Jesus,   is    for    us.      Now    the    ,\pocaly]ise   is  not 
against,    but    for    Him,   and    for   Chrisianity,    to 
preseiveit.     This  indeed   is  its  chief  oliject ;  con- 
sequently,  it  is  a  CJhiistiaii    liook,  and   has   pro- 
ceedeil  iVom    the   Spiiit  of  God.      W  hoever    wa« 
the  John  of  our  book,   he  was  certainly  a  man  oJ 
God,   with   a  serious  and   honest   intention  in   re- 
gard to  the  cause  of  Jesus.'     (Die  OJjenhnriing 
Johan.iis,  Leipzig,  1^39,  Pvo.,  lunleil.  p   37.) 

The  cxfernal  evidence  certainly  piejioiiderates 
in  favour  of  the  apostle,  since  it  may  be  fairly 
]iresiimed  that  the  fathers  who  speak  of  it  as  the 
u-ritin(/  (if  John,  and  as  a  divine  icritii)(j,  gene- 
rally ii.eant  John  the  Apostle,  lint  weailach  little 
weight  to  the  testimoliiesof  the  fatheis,  discoid;int 
as  these  writers  trequeiitly  are  on  topics  that  came 
lietbie  them.  In  many  cases  they  adopted  vague 
traditions,  without  inqiiiiing  whether  such  reports 
rested  on  any  good  foundation.  They  weie  foi 
the  most  part  incapable  or  undesirous  of  critical 
investigations — iiives'igalions  ilemaiiding  acute- 
ness  and  discriminati.  n.  Hence  they  commonly 
followed  tiieir  immediate  predecessors,  contented 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  to  glide  down  the  stieam 
of  popular  belief,  witlumt  diligently  inciniring 
whether  such  belief  were  collect  and  scriptural. 
A  few  noble  excejitions  there  are;  but  h,  w  few. 
kii  coiiipaii'Oii  of  the  undisceiniiig  nimiber  who 
ap])ear  to  have  possessed  feelile  abilities,  while 
they  exercised  small  discernment  in  theologica] 
matters  ! 

11.  lis  canonical  authority,  authenticity,  and 
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genuineness. — (a.)  Extrrnal    testimonies  adverse 
to  its  canuiiicity.     (6.)  Sucli  as  are  lavonralile. 

(«).  Tlie  Al(>^i  or  Aiitimuiifanists  in  tlipspcund 
cenliny,  a^crilifd  all  John's  writings,  incliidin!^ 
tlie  Apocalypse,  to  ('erinthus,  as  Epipiianius  re- 
lates. It  isolivloMs  that  nowei^'lit  can  Ite  atlaclieil 
to  these  assei  tinns.  Caiiis  of  Hmne,  from  (i|)])()si- 
tioii  to  Montaiiism,  veiiliMPil  to  makp  the  same 
staleiTient.  as  we  leani  IVom  Kn^eliins  I'/Z/id.  Ixcles. 
iii.  2^)  :  'AAAa  Ka\  Ki)piv8os  b  5'  OTrojcaAi'if'ect'v 
is  xnrh  awoaroAov  ixtyaKou  yeypaixfj.fvaii',  -rtrpa 
Koy'iai  iifuv  tLy  6  dyyiKwv  aurrS  Seony/xevas 
^pev^ouefos,  eVeitra-yet  Keywv,  it.  t.  A.  This  pass- 
BC^e  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion,  some 
atKrniiiiL''  th.it  the  revchifions  spoken  of  do  not 
mean  the  prespiit  Apicalypse  of  John,  but  i»- 
venttd  revelations  hearing  some  respmhlanre  to 
it.  We  agree  with  Liicke  and  ])e  Welte  in  their 
view  of  (he  mea!nii.C.  '"  opposition  tJ  TwpHs, 
Panlns,  Hartwig,  and  Hug.  They  refer  it  rightly 
to  onr  present  hook.  The  ii'y\\\  of  the  '  Apostolic 
Canons,'  which  are  snpposed  to  belong  to  the 
fourth  centnry,  dues  not  mention  the  Apocalyjjse 
among  the  a])ostolic  writings,  in  the  'Constitu- 
tions' also,  wliicli  probably  orig  nated  in  Syria 
and  the  adjacent  regions,  tlieie  is  no  notice  of  the 
bonk.  It  lias  lieeii  infeneil,  fiom  the  circnmsiance 
of  the  Ap(jcalv)ise  being  vvant'ng  in  the  Peshlto, 
that  it  did  not  bching  to  the  canon  of  the  Syrian 
church.  It  has  also  been  thonght  tliat  the  theo- 
logians of  the  Antiochenian  school,  among  whom 
are  Clirysnstom,  Theoduret,  and  Theoduie  of  iMop- 
5nesti,i,  omitted  it  out  of  the  catalogue  of  ca- 
nonical writings.  But  in  re.'anl  to  tiic  first,  if  we: 
rely  o:  I  the  testimony  of  Suidas.  lie  received  tlie 
Apocalypse  as  divine  ;  and  as  to  Tiieodoiet,  ti)eie 
is  no  reason  for  assmning  tliat  lie  rejected  it 
(Liicke,  ]).  348)  Pnibably  Tlieodore  of  Mop- 
snestia  did  not  acknowledge  it  as  divine.  It 
appears  also  to  have  l)een  rejected  by  the  theol(>- 
gical  school  at  Nisibis,  which  may  be  regarded 
as  a  contirniation  of  the  Antiochenian.  .Inniltns 
does  not  mention  it  in  his  list  (jf  pro))hefic 
writings.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  has  omitted  it  in 
iiis  Cute  heses  ;  as  also  Gregory  of  Nazianzen, 
and  the  6lllh  canon  of  tlie  Laodicean  Synod. 
Amjjhilochlus  of  Iconium  savs  that  some  re- 
garded it  as  a  dii  ine  ])ruduction,  but  that  others 
rejected  it.  Kusebins'  testiinony  respecting  the 
Asiatics  is.  that  S'me  rejected  the  Ap.iralypse. 
wlide  others  jilaced  it  amnng  the  acktvnclecicii'd 
{bfxoXoyovixfva.)  books.  Knthalins,  when  divid- 
ing ))arts  (if  the  New  TestanienI  stichoineti  ically, 
says  noliiing  whatever  of  the  book  ;  and  Closmas 
Ind;ci.|)Ienstes  excludes  it  fr..m  the  list  o!'  the 
canonical.  In  like  manner  Nicepliorus,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth  century,  apjieais  to 
have  placed  it  among  the  Aiitilegi;meii;i.  The 
v/itnesses  already  quoteil  to  remove  the  authorship 
from  J.ihn  llip  .-\postle  do  not  belong  here,  alrhougli 
many  seem  to  have  entertained  the  oiiinion  of 
their  pre-ent  appiopriateness. 

At  the  t'me  nf  the  Rel'ormation.  the  controversy 
resjtecting  the  Apocaly])se  was  levived.  Eiiusmus 
S])eaks  suspiciously  concerning  it,  while  Luther 
exiires^es    inmself   very    veh>  mently    against     it. 

There  are  various  and  abundant  reasoiis.'  says 
he,  '  why  I  regard  this  liook  as  neither  apostnlical 
nor  (irophetic.  First,  the  ;L|)ostlesdo  not  make  use 
of  visions,  but  propi  esy  in  clear  and  plain  lan- 
yiiag«  (as  do  Peter,  Paui,  and  Chris!  &lso,  iit  inu 
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Gos])el);  for  it  is  becoming  the  apostolic  offica 
to  speak  j))alnly.  and  without  figuie  or  visinii, 
resjiecting  Christ  and  his  acts.  Moreover,  it 
seems  (o  me  far  too  arrogant  \'»t  him  to  enjoin  it 
upon  his  reafleis  to  re^aitl  this  his  own  woik  ai 
of  more  imjjoifance  than  any  other  sacred  liook, 
and  to  threaten  that  if  any  me  shall  take  anght 
away  from  it,  God  will  fake  avv;iy  from  h'm  his 
(lart  in  the  book  of  life  (Kev.  xxii.  10).  Eesi.le.s, 
even  were  it  a  lilessed  thing  to  biTeve  what  is 
contained  in  it,  no  man  1. nows  what  that  i.s.  The 
book  is  believed  in  (and  is  leally  just  the  same  to 
us)  as  though  we  had  it  not  :  and  many  more 
valuable  books  exist  for  us  to  believe  in.  Hut 
let  every  man  tliiiik  of  it  its  his  sp'rit  piompis  him. 
My  sjiirif  cannot  adapt  itself  to  the  piodiiclion, 
and  tills  is  leason  enough  for  mewhylshonhl  not 
esteem  it  very  highly.'  Tliis  ieasoiiii..r  is  iiiani> 
festly  so  incoiisi'quential.  and  the  style  of  cri- 
licisin  so  hold,  as  to  lender  nniniadversinn  nnne 
cessary.  'Ihe  names  of  llalVenieller,  TIeeihiand, 
and  John  Schioder,  aie  obscure,  but  thev  aie  all 
ranged  against  the  book.  Witli  '■  emler  a  new 
op))osition  to  it  began.  That  distini;nisl;ed  critic 
was  unfavourable  to  its  aulhenticitv.  He  was 
followed  by  Oeder,  IVIeikel,  Michaelis.  Hei)iri<lis, 
Bretschneider,  Kwahl,  Ije  Wetle,  Scliott,  Bleek, 
Liicke,  Neander,  Oelner,  E.  Renss,  Hitzig, 
Tinius.  Aic.  It  slioiild,  liowever,  l-e  distinctly 
oliseived.  that  most  of  these  recent  criti<:s  u'o  no 
farther  than  to  deny  that  John  the  Apostle  was 
the  writer;  which  may  certaiidy  be  done  without 
impugning  its  indirectly  apostolic  authority. 
They  do  not  exclude  it  from  the  canon  as  a 
divinely  inspired  writing ;  alfhongli  in  attacking 
its  direct  apostolicity.  some  may  imagine  that 
they  ruin  its  canonical  credit. 

(b.)  We  shall  now  aliudp  to  the  evidence  in 
favour  of  its  canonicity.  1  he  earliest  Avitncss  for 
it  is  Papias,  as  we  learn  from  Andieas  and 
Arethas  of  Cappadocia,  in  their  pre('a<:e  to  Com- 
mentaries on  the  .•\])ocalvpse.  Acconlijig  to 
these  writers,  Pa)iias  regarded  it  as  an  inspired 
book.  It  is  true  that  Rettig  (Siudien  vnd 
Kritikev,  l'^31),  followed  by  Liicke,  has  endea- 
voiiied  to  weaken  their  testimony  ;  but  s'nce  ilia 
publication,  by  Cramer,  of  an  old  srholion  re- 
latiniT  to  the  words  of  Andreas,  it  is  indiibitalile 
that  Papias's  language,  refers  to  the  present  .Apo- 
calypse of  John  ('Hrivernick's  Lvcvhralionca 
Critica-  ad  Apoc.  spectontes,  Regiom.  1812,  •''vo. 
No.  1.  p.  4,  sq.).  Melito,  Bishop  i.f  Sardis,  one 
of  the  seven  apocaly])tic  chinches,  wrote  a  work 
exchisivelV  on  tins  lioi,k.  Kiiseliius  thus  s])eaks 
of  his  production  (Hist.  Errles  iv.  26)  :  Kal  rh 
Trepl  Toti  5ia06\ov  ical  Tf/s  aroKaAmJ'fuJS  'ludvvov. 
From  these  words  Sender  endeavours  to  sliow 
that  the  liooks  concerning  the  devil  and  the 
Apocalypse  were  one  and  ihe  same,  a  cunclusioii 
which,  if  it  were  valicl.  would  go  to  weaken  the 
testimony.  But  IMiJito  calls  it  the  .Apocalypse 
of  .fohn,  imjilying  that  he  regaided  it  as  such; 
for  had  he  susi)ected  the  book.  Eu<ei)iiiS  would 
hardly  have  omitted  that  circuimsraiice.  Jerome, 
in  his  catalogue  of  illustrious  men.  exiilicitly 
(iistinguishes  two  works,  one  lespectinsr  the  devil, 
the  other  relative  to  the  .Anocalyjvse.  Tiieo)ihilus, 
Bisho])  of  .Antioch  ("Euseb.  iv.  24),  in  Irs  liook 
ag.nnsr  Hermogenes.  diew  many  ))rf/,-»f,i  Linii  ariru- 
me:  ts  from  the  Revelation  ;  so  ai:-o  Ajicrionins  \(1 
Epliesus,   uccorUing   to   the  aamu   €ccle«ia8iic:al 
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historian  (v.  IW).  The  testimony  of  Irenae  is  is 
most  inuMM-tant,  because  lie  was  in  eurly  \iu:  ac- 
quiiiiitfd  vvilli  P()ly(-ai|),  wlm  was  Joliti's  tiiscipie, 
arui  liecause  lie  resided  in  Asia  Minor,  wlieie 
Jolm  liiinselr  alimle  iluriiig  the  latter  pait  of  his 
life.  Ill  one  place  lie  says,  '  It  was  seen  no 
loiij^  time  aj((i,  Imt  almost  in  our  age,  towards 
the  end  of  D.iinitian's  reign  ;'  while  lie  frequently 
qii)tes  if  elsewheieas  the  Revelation  of  John,  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord.  It  is  true  that  De  Wetfe 
and  Ctednerseek  to  cast  suspicion  on  this  fathers 
tesliiiKiiiy.  because  he  states  that  it  was  written 
under  Domitiaii,  which  they  regard  as  incDiiect ; 
but  tills  jKiint  shall  he  noticed  heieafler.  To 
these  may  he  added  the  testiinnny  of  the  maityrs 
at  Lyons,  of  Nep;)s  (Kiiseh.  vii.  23),  Mtthodiiis 
of  Tyre,  Dldyinus  of  Alexandria,  Cyprian,  Lac- 
tantins,  A-iigustine,  Athanasius,  Basil  the  Great, 
Kpi|)i!aiiiusofCy))riis,  Jerome,  Epluem  theSyiiaii, 
Rulinus  the  jtresiiyter,  Isidore  of  Pelusium,  Hilary 
of  Poictoii,  Cyril  of  Alexandr  a,  Arethas  and  An- 
dreas of  Cappadocia  the  Synod  of  Hippo,  a.d.  ^193, 
canon  .':il),  the  Synod  of  Toledo,  a.d.  ()33,  the 
tliiril  council  of  Carthage,  a.d.  397,  Victoiin  of 
Pettaw  ill  Paniionia,  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
Sulpiciiis  Severiis,  Joh.  Damascenus,  CEcame- 
liius,  Ampiiilocliiiis,  Novatus  and  his  fiUoweis, 
the  Maiiich'*es,  the  Doiiatists,  the  Arims.  the 
latter  Amoliius,  Rhalian  Maurus,  Isidoieoi'Spain, 
Coniniotlian,  and  others. 

It  has  t.'eeii  disputed  whether  Chrysosfom  re- 
jected the  !).)(  ic  or  not.  The  presumpti.m  is  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  as  Liicke  candidly  allows. 
A  similar  piesuniption  may  he  admitted  in  the 
case  of  Tlieiidoret,  although  nothing  very  decisive 
can  1^  aliirnied  in  relation  to  his  opinion.  Perhajis 
some  may  he  inclined  to  dispute  the  testimony  of 
Jeiorsje  in  I'avnur  of  the  canonical  authority, 
becau;e  he  savs  in  his  annotations  on  the  I  49th' 
Psaim,  'The  Apocalypse  which  is  read  and 
received  in  the  chinches  is  not  nunihereil  among 
theapoci  y|ihal  hooks,  but  the  ecclesiastical.^  '  in 
the  s(rict  sense  of  the  teini."  says  Hug,  '  an 
ecclesiastica  scripticra  is  a  hook  of  only  secondary 
rank.  i'  is  well  Unown  that  a  contemporary  of 
Jerome  diiides  (he  bodks  o!'  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  together  with  those  which  make  any 
[iretensioiis  to  be  such,  into  eanoiiici,  eccleiiastici, 
et  apocrijplii.  Now  if  Jerome  aHixed  the  same 
meaning  as  this  writer  to  the  expression  liber 
eecUiiifcs/iciis,  we  have  here  a  very  singular  fact. 
Tiie  Latins  (hen  |ilaceil  this  hook  in  (he  second 
class  among  the  disputed  lionks.  Thus  it  will 
Slave  iieen  assigned  to  each  of  the  thrt-e  classes. 
Ikit  Jetoiiie  does  not  attach  to  this  word  the 
strict  signiticatiou  which  it  bears  with  his  con- 
tempiirary  ;  fir,  in  his  Epistle  to  Daidanns,  he 
savs,  "  If  the  Latins  do  not  receive  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hehrevvs  among  (lie  canonical  Scriptures,  so, 
witli  e(jnal  fietdom,  the  Greek  churches  do  Jiot 
rvcie'we  Julm's  A|iocaly])se.  I,  however,  ac- 
knowle'lgc-  (lotli,  for  I  do  not  follow  tl;e  custom 
<){  (he  tiin^s,  Idit  the  authority  of  older  writers, 
who  diaw  arguments  from  both,  as  beiny 
canonical  and  ecclesiastical  writings,  ar.J  not 
nieiel  ■'  as  apocryphal  books  are  sumetimcs  used." 
Here  Jerome  has  so  expressed  himself,  that  we 
must  believe  he  made  no  dill'eience  between 
canonical  and  ecclesiastical,  and  aflixed  no 
•tronger  signihcatinn  to  the  one  liian  to  the  other' 
(Hug'i  Ifit/od.,  tran.-:>  .ed  by  FosUick  p^n  G6 1-2J. 
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It  is  also  necess.iry  to  attend  to  the  testimony  o* 
Ephrem  definitely  ascriliiiig  the  Revelation  tr 
Juhii  the  Theologian.,  in  connection  with  tli« 
fact  of  the  liuok  s  absence  fiom  the  Peshito,  and 
fuim  Kliedjesu's  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
line  received  by  the  Syrians.  Certainly  itj 
absence  from  this  ancient  version  does  not  prove 
its  want  of  canonicily  ;  else  the  same  migiit  lie 
aflirmed  of  John's  two  epistles,  and  that  of  Jude, 
none  of  which  is  found  in  the  same  veisi.'n. 
Pr  .liably  the  Peshito  was  made,  not,  as  Liicke 
and  others  atlinn,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second 
or  commencement  of  the  third  century,  but  in 
the  first.,  before  the  Apocalypse  was  written.  Tlie 
words  of  Assemaniii,  in  relation  to  one  of  the 
jiassagesin  which  Kphrem  attributes  the  Revelation 
to  John,  aiu  striking:  'In  hoc  sermoiie  citat  s. 
doctor  Apoc.ilypsin  Johainiis  taiupiani  caniini- 
cam  Script uiam — quod  ideo  notavi,  ut  cmstaret 
Syiorum  antiquissimoruin  de  illins  libvi  aucto- 
litale  judicium"  (see  IlUvemick,  p.  8,  sq.). 
That  the  Syrian  cliuich  did  not  reject  the  book, 
may  be  inferred  fimn  the  I'act  that  the  inscription 
of  the  current  Syiiac  veision  assigns  it  to  John 
the  Evangelist.  The  witnessts  alreaily  adduced 
for  ascribing  the  authorship  to  Jolm  the  A[)ostle 
also  belong  to  the  present  |ilace,  since  in  attesting 
the  apostolic,  they  equally  uphold  the  divine 
origin  of  the  book. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  Fiacius  stre-, 
iHiously  upheld  the  authority  of  the  Ap  icalypse, 
and  since  his  day  able  defenders  of  it  have  not 
been  wanting.  Twells,  C.  F.  Schmid,  J.  F.  Rei.;s8, 
Knittel,  Stuir,  Liiderwald,  Hartwig,  Kleukor, 
Herder,  Donker  Curtius,  llanlein,  Bertholdt, 
Eichliorn,  Hug,  Feilmoser,  Kolthotf,  Olshausen, 
J.  P.  Lauge  (Thohick's  Ut.  Anzei;/.  18J8J, 
Dannemanii,  Havernick  (Evanr/el.  Kirchcnzeit, 
1^.34,  and  Lucab.  Criticte).  Gneilke,  Schnitzer 
(^ALlgeni.  Lifcraturzcit.  1.S41).  Zeller  (Deutsche 
Jahrb.,  18 li),  and  othejs.  Most  of  these  wiitert 
seem  to  rest  all  the  ciedit  and  authority  of  tit 
book  on  the  fact  of  its  being  written  by  John  the 
Apostle,  while  one  or  two  of  the  later  critics 
attiiliute  it  to  the  apostle,  for  the  sake  of  inva- 
lidating and  ruining  the  i'ouith  Gospel.  'I  he 
external  evidence  in  favour  of  its  authenticity 
and  genuineness  is  overwhelming.  This  is  ]iar- 
ticularly  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Latin  church. 
In  the  Greek,  doubts  were  more  prevalent,  until 
they  were  lost  in  the  dark  night  of  the  middle 
ages.  Montanism  first  aroused  and  die  »  atten- 
ti.in  to  the  question,  for  the  adherents  of  that  i'alse 
system  based  their  tenets  almost  exclusively  on 
(he  Revelation.  Hence  we  may  account  in  some 
degree  (or  the  sentiments  of  Diony.sius  of  Alex- 
andria, who  contended  against  tlie  millennariaii 
Wepos. 

Thus  the  general  tenor  of  (he  external  evidence 
is  (clearly  in  favour  of  the  canonical  authority, 
while  internal  circumstances  amply  contirm  it. 
The  style,  language,  ami  manner  of  the  book, 
cantiot  be  mistaken.  In  dignity  and  sublimity 
it  is  equal  (o  any  of  the  New  Testament  writings,, 
if  not  su[H?rior  to  ihein  all.  T'le  variety  and 
force  of  the  images  impre.ss  the  mind  of  every 
reader  with  conceptions  of  a  divine  origin. 
Surely  no  unins[iired  man  could  have  written  'la 
such  a  strain. 

IH.  The  time  and  place  at  which  it  was 
written. — lu  ascertaining  these  puiuta  tiieie   it 
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•"O'T's'iljfahle   difficulty.     The  ])rf'va1ent  opinion 
is,  ^liat   the   honk  was  wiitteii  a.i>.  90  or   !J7.  at 
T'atmos  01-    ?>jihesiis,  dfUv  DoiTiitiaii's   death,  i.  e. 
un(ier    Nerva.       !:^    Mill,    Le    Cleic,    Basi)ai;e, 
LanhiPi-,  Wooilhoiist,  ami  otliers.     Tliis   is  sii|i- 
poseil  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  tnuiilion,  liiat 
John  was  sent  into  Palmos   towards  the  eixl   of 
Domitian's  leiirn,  and   that  he  tliere  received  the 
Revelation,  at;veeal)ly  to  llie  statement  in  ch.  i.  9. 
Tiie  l'a(;t   tli.it  John    was   lianislied    to   Patmos   is 
attested    hy    antiquity,  and   seems  to   he   hinted 
at    in    ver.   9,    in    whicli    we    must     l)elieve,    in 
opposition  to  Neaniier,  that  there  is  a   necessary 
relerence  to  snlVerings  on  account  of  the  Ciospel. 
It  is   mentioned   hy    IrensBos,   Clement    ol"  .Alex- 
andria, Tertiillian,  Oiigen,  Knsel/nis,  and  Jerome. 
The  time,  however,  is  very  ditlVrenlly  stated.    Eu- 
sehiiis  and  Jerome  attribute  the  exile  to  Domitian  ; 
the  Syriac  version  ol'  tlie  Ajwcalypse,  Theojihy- 
lact,   anil   tlie    yonuffpr   Hi|ipo]ylMa,   assign   it   to 
Nero  ;  Kpiplianins  to  Clandins  ;  while  Teitidlian, 
Cleinent,  and   Origen,  give  it   no  nanie.      It  has 
been     cunjectnred    that    Dornili\is     (Nero)    and 
Domitiau  were  early  interclianged,  and  that  even 
,)ie  testimony  of   Irenaeus  refers  rather  to  Domi- 
fius  (Nero)  tlian   to   DomilJan.     Tiie   following 
is  tiie  passage  in  question;   oi5S«  yap  -rrph  troWoO 
XpSvou   ionpddT].   aWa  c^fSo;/  inl    ttjs   ri^irepo.s 
yivias,    Tvphs    Tiju    TeAei    Tf)s    Ao/Licriayov    apxv^ 
{.-idrers.    Hcei\    \\h.    v.   p.    4J[»,  ed.  Gralie).      If 
AoyueTiaroi!    he    a;i    adjective    formed    from    the 
substantive  Ao^ifTios,  it  will  mean  "belonging  to 
Domitins'  (see  Guerike,   Hi  turisch-Krit.  Einlcii. 
pp.  285,  6).      Rut  whatever   ]ihuisibility  tiiere   be 
in  this   coiijectuie  (and  there  seems  to  be  none), 
the  language  of  Tertidlian,  Clement,  and  Ori-ren, 
is   more   ajjprojniate   to    Nero  than   to  Domitian. 
Besides,   if    Peter    and   Paul    snil'eied    from    the 
cruel     tyrant,    it    is    dillicult    to    conceive   how 
John  could  have  eluded   notice  or  persecution. 
Indeed  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  as  fivour- 
able  to   the  assumption   tliat  John  was   sent    into 
lianishment  by  Nero,  as  it  is  to  the  opinion  ihat 
he    was    exiled    by    Domitian.     Tlius    Ensel)ius, 
wlio  in  his  Chronicon  and  Ecclesiastical  Ilistori/ 
follows    Ireiiseus.   in  his  Demon.  EvanieL,  asso- 
ciates the   Patmos-exile  with   flie  (hMt)\  of  Peter 
aiui    Paul    who    sull'ered    imder   Nero.      But    we 
are  not   left  to  external   grounds  on  the  ijueslion 
before  VIS,  else   tlie  decision  might   l)e  unceilain  ; 
for  the  tradition  of  the  early  cliurch  in  regard  to 
the  lianishment  of  John  is  neither  consistent  nor 
valuable:   \i  will   not  stand   the   test  of  modern 
criticism.     Hence  tlie   view  of  those  who   think 
that    it  was   manufactured  solely  from  chap.  i.  9, 
is  exceedingly    proliahie.     Taken    I'rom  such  an 
origin,    it    was    shaped    in    various    ways.      The 
passage  in  quest i.)n   certainly   implies  that  John 
had   been   a  sutl'erer  for  the  (irospers  sake,  and 
that   he    either  withdrew   to    Palmos    befoie  ihe 
fury  of  })ersecution    hmst  n])on  him,  or  that   he 
was  compelled  to  l/etake   himself  to  that  lonely 
island    in     consequence    of     positive    oppiisitiiTi. 
The    language    of  the   fathers   in  recording    this 
tradition   also  shows,  tliat   they  did  not   caiefully 
distinguish    between    the    time    of    wriiiny  die 
visions  and   iho  time  when  tliey   irere  received. 
Somelimes   it    is  said    that    the   Apocaly])se  was 
loritten  in  Patmos,   but  inucli  mure  frequently  it 
is  simply  stated  that  revelations  were  xhere  made 
to  the  i*eer. 
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In   the  absence  of  delinile  external  evidence, 
internal  circumstances  come  to  oiu'  aid.     Tiiese 
show    tiiat    Jerusalem    had    not   been    desfroved. 
Had    such   a   calastroplie    already    Ijaiipenzd,    it 
would  scarcely    ha^e   been    hit   unnoticed.     An 
event  pregnant  with  momentous  conseipiences  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and   the  lortnne*  of  the  early 
chinch,    would    most   prohal>ly   iia\e   been  mei?- 
tioned  or   referred  to.      But  liiete  are  distiiicl  r"- 
ferences  to  the  impending  desliuction  of  llie  ciry. 
In  chap.  xi.  1,   it    is  commanded   to  measure  tlie 
temjile,    olivionsly    ])re-supposing     tli.it    it     si  ill 
stood.     In  verse  2,  the  holy  city  is  about  to   be 
trodden    by  the   Gentiles  forlytwo  months;  and 
ill  the  13th   verse  of  the   same  chapter,  tlie  .«ame 
event  is  also  noticed.      Besides,  the  sixth  einjiemr 
was   still    sitting   on  tlie    fliioiie   when  the    writer 
was  favoured    with  the   visions  (xvii.  10).     Five 
kings   or  emperors    iiad    already  fallen,   one   was 
then  reigning,  ami  the  other  liad  not   come.     The 
most  natural    interprt  tation   of   tlie  sixth    king  is 
that    which,    beginning    the    series    with     Julius 
CiEsar,    (ixes     upon     Nero:     so    Beithol:!*     and 
Koehler.      Galba   is   of  course   the  seventh,   and 
agreealily   to  the  pro))liecy  he  reigned  hut  seven 
months.     That  such  was  the  usual  mode  of  com- 
putation. Koehler  has  attenifiied   succes-sl'iilly  to 
show  fiom  the  fourth  hook  of  Ezra  and  Josephiis's 
An  iqiiities  ;   which   is  coniirmed   by  Siietoiiiiis's 
Tioelve  C'fesars,  and  liy  the  Sibylline  oracles,  Hflh 
book.*    \V  e  are  aware  that  Eiciihorn  reckons  from 
Augustus,  and  inakes  the  sixth  ^'esjiasian — Otho,. 
Gallia,   and    Vilellius   being    jiassed    over;    and 
that  I'Avald,    Liicke,    and   others,   beginning  also 
with  Augustus,  make  (ialba   the   sixth,  the   em- 
jieror  'that  is;'   lint  it  was  contrary  to  the  usua' 
method  of  reckoning  among  the  Jews  and  Romar.s 
to  commence  with  that  emperor.     Yet  the<ipinion 
that  the  sixth  emperor  was  Nero,  isliable  to  objec- 
tion.   The  8th  and  Utli  verses  ajipear  to  contradict 
it,  for  they  state  that  '  he  i/'t/s,  andis  iiot.'    It  will 
be  observed  that  in  these  verses  an  explanation  re- 
specting the  beast  isgiven  couched  in  lliehiiiguage 
of  current   report.      The  words   amount  to    this — 
'The  beast  which   thou  sawest  is  the  emperor,  of 
whom  it   is   commonly  believed  that   he  shall    be 
assassinated,  recover   from    the   wound,  lo   to  the 
East,  and   return  Iroin  it    to   ili'solate   the  chuich 
and  inflict  tenible   punishments  on   Ins  enemies 
[Seio    is    described,    according    to    the    common 
belief— a  belief  that  pi-evaileet  before  Jiia  death.' 
Ill  chap.  xiii.  3,  it   is   not  implied  that  Nero  teas 
then    dead,   for     the    holy    seer    beheld    things  a 
fi^Wei  jeveaQai  as  well  as  things  a  eiVi;  and  the 
pas.sage  is  descriptive  of  a  vision,  not  explana- 
tory of  one  pi  cvioaslij  jioiirtraijed.   \^'econ<•,lnde, 
therefore,  that  the  apostle   saw  the  visions  during 
the  reign   of  the   bloody   and  cruel  Nero.      Still, 
however,  he  may  have  written    the    book    not   at 
Patmos,    but  immediately    after    his    retiirn    to 
Eiihesiis,  if  so  be  that  he  did  return  thither  before 
Nero  ceased    to  live.      It    lias   been    inferred  that 
the    book    W9.8   written   after    le    hiul    been    in 
Patmos,    because  fy^yS/^riv   is  used    in    chap.  i. 
9,    10.       The   use    of    tins    tense,    however,   W 
no  means  militates  against  the  view  of  those  wItO 
assert  that  he  zci ofe  as  well  as  saw  the  visions  in 
Patmos,   and    consequently  does  luit   prove    that 

*  .See  Lucke's   objections  to  this   view,  whiob 
cannot  be  refuted  here,  at  p.  251,  notes  1  and  2. 
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the  book  was  writSeu  at  Epiiesns.  The  verb  in 
ver.  10  in.iv  aptly  rcler  tu  the  commencement  <</ 
that  ecsiaiic  stdte  into  uiiicli  lie  was  thrown  Cor 
the  jHir|»  isf  1)1' leceiviiij^  uiysterious  ili-iclosuies — 
to  the  time  wlieii  he  Hret  lieijan  to  lie  ef  Tri'ev/xaTi ; 
ami  ill  ver.  0  it  tiiay  in  lil<e  niannei-  allude  to 
the  commence  me  lit  ot"  his  exile.  In  view  of  all 
circumstances  we  are  iiiclliied  to  assume  that 
the  Ajiocalvjise  was  -.viillen  duiing  the  rei,^n  of 
Nero,  when  fjersccutioii  had  commenced,  -.is  many 
]i,issai;es  imply,  aii<l,  llieief'ore,  at  Pattnos.  It 
\vei_^lis  iiotliiiii-  witli  us  that  Eichliorn,  Bleek,  and 
De  VVette  coiiji'Cfiifally  assume  that  the  phice 
ineiit!  ned  in  i.  9  iii.iy  l>e  a  poetical  fiction: 
even   Kwal.l  opposes  such  a  tiio«j:ht. 

liel'oie  leaving  (his  siil)ject  it  is  necessary  to 
glance  at  the  circumstances  supposed  to  show 
th  t  the  book  was  not  written  till  after  Nero's 
death.  Tlie  gt>neral  expectation  of  his  return 
(xvii.  Ii),  ami  the  allusiins  to  the  ]jersecn!ions 
of  Ciuisti  Ills  uiid.'r  liim  (vi.  9;  xvii.  tt),  as  also 
the  pre-su])posed  fact  of  most  of  the  apostles 
bein^  dead  (xviii.  2il),  are  stale  I  by  De  Wette. 
But  in  xvii.  11,  the  apostle  merely  desi'ribes 
Nero  according  to  the  common  report — a  report 
ciirieut  be/ore  his  death,  the  sulistance  of  which 
was,  that  after  reigning  a  whde  he  should  appear 
again,  and  piake  an  eiglilh,  though  one  of  the 
geven  The  pis-ages,  vi.D  and  xvii.  6,  allude  to 
diU'ereiit  eventg,  the  former  to  tlie  souls  of  the 
martyrs  th.it  had  been  slain  by  the  Jews,  the 
latter  to  the  jKTsecutions  of  imperial  Rome 
geiieric.illy.  Accor<ling  to  the  right  reading  of 
xviii.  '20,  it  does  not  imply  (!iat  most  of  tiie 
ap  istlei  weie  alieady  dead. 

In  coofoiuiity  ivilh  the  testimony  of  Iienaeus, 
imdeistood  in  the  ordinary  acceptation,  it  has  been 
very  generally  lielieved  that  the  book  was  wiitten 
uiidrr  Doisiilian,  ad.  96  or  'j7.  But  the  vague 
ie[»ort  of  the  apitstle's  liailishment,  current  iimoiig 
early  writers  in  dMl'eient  and  varying  foinis, 
must  Hot  Ite  alloAed  to  si't  aside  internal  eviden'e, 
es|iecially  the  cleaily-iletjned  chronological  ele- 
ments of  the  xi.  a'.id  xvii.  chapters. 

Tlie  iii-guments  adduceil  in  favour  of  Domi- 
tians  reigii  are  the  folLiwing  : — 

1.  Nero's  persecution  did  not  reach  the  pro- 
vinces. 2  The  Nicolaitaiis  did  not  form  a  sect 
wiieii  the  book  was  written,  although  tliev  aie 
spoken  of  iis  such.  3.  The  condition  of  llie 
seven  churches,  as  piiiitiayed  in  the  Apocalypse, 
sho.vg  that  they  had  been  planted  a  considerable 
time.  4.  Meiiiioti  is  madeof  ihe  martyr  Anlipas 
at  Peii,'amos,  wiio  could  not  liave  snlleied  death 
in  Nero's  reigo,  Itecuuse  tiie  persecution  did  not 
re.icli  the  provinces  (F..eiifant  and  Beaiisobie's 
Preface  sur  I'Apoe.  4e  S.  Jean,  pp.  G 13-11; 
and  \'itringa,  in  Apoc,  cajt.  i.  v.  2,  p.  9-11). 

1.  In  <»itler  to  accoticit  for  John's  banishment 
to  P.itmos,  it  is  not  needful  to  lielieve  that  the 
spirit  of  per-vcu'iiMi  raged  at  Ephesus.  While 
it  was  so  active  at  Rome,  we  may  .airly  infer 
that  the  Chi!»tiaiis  in  the  provinces  trembled  for 
their  safety.  Whatever  afl'ected  the  capital  so 
feaifiilly,  would  natuially  affect  the  distant  jiarts 
of  the  empire  to  u  greater  or  less  extent ;  and 
John's  ivtiiemeiit  to  Patmos  dees  not  necessarily 
J.re-su]  pose  the  horrors  of  fire  uid  swoid.  The 
storm  .as  seen  to  lower;  the  heathen  magistrates, 
as  well  as  the  Jews,  put  forth  their  enmity  in 
various  futins,  even  wh«u  tlie  edicts  of  em|ierun 
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forbade  violence  to  the  persons  of  Christians,  aud 
the  ipostle  in  cotisequence  wiflidrew  lor  a  nma 
froui  die  scene  of  his  labours. 

2  The  most  proliable  ii^erjuetation  is,  thai 
Nicolaitans  is  a  syml>oli<;  name  signit'ying  cor 
ntpters  of  the  people,  equivalent  to  Balaam  in 
Heiirew.  It  is  true  (hat  Irei  aeus  s]  eal;s  ol'  si. eh 
a  sect  in  his  time,  (leri\  ing  llie  a])pellation  fiom 
the  deacon  Nicolaiis  (.\<  ts  ii.),  and  rejjie.senting 
the  allusion  in  the  Apocalypse  as  belonging  to  it. 
The  sect  calleil  the  Nicidaitans,  spoketi  of  l)y 
Clement,  is  ])robably  not  the  >an:e  as  that  mcii- 
tioneil  in  the  Apocalypse  (Neaiider,  Kirchengieich 
i.  2,  p.  775,   sq.). 

3.  A  close  exainination  of  the  language  ad- 
dressed to  each  of  the  seven  chuiclies  will  show 
that  it  may  have  been  appropriate  in  the  year  o( 
our  Lord  68.  It  does  not  l)y  an/  means  imply 
that  there  had  been  an  open  ])erseculion  in  the 
provinces.  About  a.u.  61  the  church  of  Kpliesiu 
is  commended  by  Paul  fiir  their  biitb  and  love 
(Kph.  i.  1.5),  which  is  quite  consisluit  .v'.tb  Kev.  ii 
2,  3  ;  while  boih  are  in  agreement  witn  tlie  censure 
that  the  memliers  had  left  their  first  love.  In  iht 
lapse  of  a  very  few  years,  and  espciiliy  i,i  trying 
circumstances,  the  ardour  of  theii  'iwj  had  cooleJ. 
The  patience  for  which  they  are  <:(  inr  if  n.led  re- 
fers, as  the  context  shows,  to  t.he  lenip'ationi 
which  they  sufl'eied  from  wickf  J  and  corrnptinj 
teachers,  and  the  dilKcnllies  atCfdant  upi.n  tlf 
faithful  exercise  of  discipline  >'n  the  church 
Similar  was  the  ca.se  with  the  c'mrcli  at  Smyrna 
their  tribulation  h.iving  chief  inference  to  th. 
blasphemy  of  Satan's  synagogue. 

4.  In  legaid  to  Aniipas  no' i  ing  is  known 
He  sull'ered  at  Pergamos,  lut  uii(ier  what  emjx/ 
ror,  or  in  what  circumstinices,  is  uncertain.  Ii 
is  not  at  all  necessary  to  our  liyjiot'/iesis  to  assurn-. 
that  he  was  put  to  death  duiing  Nero  s  jierse- 
cntii.n.  Individual  Christians  were  iiut  to  dea'l. 
even  in  the  provinces  Lefoie  the  lime  of  Nei(. 
On  tiie  whole,  we  .see  no  good  ground  for  liel'''V 
ing  tiiat  the  book  was  vviiltcn  in  the  time  c 
Claudius,  or  Galba.  or  Vespasian,  or  Doniiiian, 
or  Trajan,  or  Adiian,  thou.;!)  all  these  liave  been 
advocated  ;  nor  is  tlieie  snlticicnt  lejison  for  sepa- 
rating the  time  of  the  writ'-ng  from  that  of  the 
reci'i\ingof  the  visions.  In  view  of  all  ciicnm- 
stances  we  assign  it  l.i  the  time  of  Nero,  and  the 
locality  of  Patmos,  A.D.  67  uv  G8.  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  long  ago  fixed  njion  tlie  same  dale. 

IV.  Unity  of  the  hook. — \  few  wiitens  have 
fhonght  that  the  Apocalyp.se  was  writfer.i  at  differ- 
ent times  by  the  same  author,  as  G'lotius,  Ham- 
mond, and  Bleek  ;  or  by  dilleieiit  .anthois,  as 
\  (igel.  Such  disinemberment  is  nov  abaiid.  iied. 
Even  De  Wette  allows  that  no  reiio  rilile  doubts 
can  be  entertained  of  its  unity.  Tie  entire  InKik 
is  so  legnlar  in  its  strnclnre,  so  intimately  con- 
nected is  one  paragraph  with  air^tiier,  ll.at  all 
must  have  (iroceeded  fiom  tlni  s.iMie  writer.  If 
tiie  natui-e  of  prophetic  persjiect  >e  be  rightly  iin- 
tierstood,  all  will  appear  to  be  aifuial  and  eiwy. 
John  saw  tilings  ]iast,  present,  .I'lJ  fuliire  at  oixe. 
He  did  not  need  to  wait  for  tine  ptdgress  of  evejits 
—  for  events  were  jiresented  Jj  bii  vision  just  as 
the  Spirit  willeii.  Hence  the  [resent  tense  is  tn 
niucii  usetl  in  place  of  the  fntriie.  The  hypotiieses 
of  Grotius,  Vogel,  and  Bleek,  have  been  refuted 
by  Liii  ke  ;  and  that  of  Hammond  requires  not 
DOW  the  like  exaaaioatiuii. 
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V.  The  class  of  toritings  to  'jchich  it  belongs, 
•—Parens  seems  to  lutvf  bewi  lli-  liist  wlio  started 
ihe  idea  iil'  iln  Ijeing  a  diait  utic  jioem.  The 
Kame  diiinioti  was  also  expresseil  by  Haitwig.  But 
the  genius  (iC  Kiclilioiii  wrouglit  iiiit  the  siiy^nes- 
tioii  into  a  tin'oiy  peivaileil  liy  gieai  symmetry 
and  Ijeautv.  Ilnice  tlie  opinion  that  it  forms  a 
regular  (hamatic  jioeui  is  associated  with  his 
name  ah)ne.  A"cording  to  iiim  the  divisions 
are:  1.  The  title  chaii.  i.  1-3.  2.  The  pro- 
logue, i.  ■) — iii.  '22.  '6.  The  drama,  iv.  1 — xxii.  5. 
Act  I.  The  (•a|)tuie  of  Jerusalem,  or  the  triumpl) 
of  Christianity  over  .iiidaism.  vii.  6 — xii.  17. 
Act  2.  The  capture  of  Rome,  or  the  triumph  of 
Cinis'iaiiil y  over  Pa^jansm,  xii.  IS — xx.  10. 
Act  3.  'I'lie  new  JerMsaleui  descends  from  hea\  en, 
ov  the  felicity  wliich  is  to  endure  lor  ever,  xx.  11  — 
xjcii.  5.  4.  The  epilogue,  xxit.  6-21  ;  (a)  of  llie 
angel,  xxii.  G;  (hj  (if  Jesus,  xxii.  7-16,  (c)  ol 
John,  xxii  16"i0.  Tue  aiJOslolical  benediction, 
xxii.  21. 

As  this  theory  is  now  aliandoned  by  all  exposi- 
tors, it  needs  no  refufaiion.  It  is  exceedingly 
ingenious,  but  without  h)undiition.  To  rejiiesent 
the  book  as  made  up  of  little  else  than  sublime 
scenery  and  (i<;tiou,  is  coulrary  to  tiie  analogy 
of  sucii  Old  Testainenf  wiitin^'S  as  bear  to  it 
tJie  greatest  resemlil.ince.  Something  iiK.re  is 
intended  than  a  symlioUc  description  of  Ihe  tii- 
umpli  of  Christi.mity  over  Jnda'sm  and  Pagan- 
ism. The  booii  contains  historic  narrative.  It 
exhibits  real  ])ropliecies,  which  must  have  had 
their  accompllshmeut  in  dislinct  events  and  indi- 
viduals. It  consists  of  a  ])n)piielic  poem.  Its 
diction  is,  with  some  excejilions,  the  diction  of 
jjoetry.  It  is  not  m.ideun  of  a  series  of  ilisjointed 
visions  ;  it  is  regular  in  its  structure  and  aililicial 
in  its  arrangement.  According  to  the  rules  of 
rhetoric,  it  nearly  approaches  an  epopee.  Tliose 
who  tlioroughly  examine  it  witli  a  view  to  dis- 
cover the  arrangement  and  connection  of  paits 
will  observe  unity  and  aitificialily  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  wliole.  It  bears  an  analogy  to  the 
prophetic  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  espe- 
cially to  those  of  Daniel.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  a  deep  and  thorough  study  of  the  Olii 
Testament  prophets  should  precede  the  study  of 
tlie  Apocalypse.  II'  it  bear  a  close  resenrblance 
in  many  of  its  features  to  the  inspireil  productions 
of  a  former  dispensation;  if  Ihe  writer  evidently 
imitated  the  utterances  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel.  and 
Zechariah  ;  if  his  language  be  more  Hebraistic 
than  that  of  the  New  Testament  generally,  tlia 
interpreter  of  the  liook  should  be  previously  qua- 
lified by  a  familiar  acipiaintance  with  the  sym- 
bols, imagery,  diction,  and  si)iril  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament [xiets  and  prophets. 

^  I.  The  object  for  which  it  was  originalhj 
v>ritte7t — The  liooks  of  the  New  Testament,  like 
those  of  tue  Old,  were  designed  to  ])roniote  the  in- 
struction of  God  s  people  in  all  ages.  They  were 
adapted  to  teach,  exhort,  and  reprove  all  man- 
kind. They  do  not  lielong  to  the  class  of  ephe- 
meral writings  that  have  long  since  fullilled  the 
pmpose  for  which  they  were  originally  composed. 
Tlieir  object  was  not  merely  a  local  or  jiaitial 
one.  So  of  Ihe  Ai)  ioalyjise.  It  is  suited  to  all. 
'  IJlessed  is  he  that  readelh,  and  they  that  hear 
the  vords  of  this  ]irophecy.'  But  this  general 
cliaracteristic  is  perlectly  consistent  with  the  fact 
tatt  U  aroiK  out  of  specific  circumstances,  and 
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was  primarily  meant  to  sulxieive  a  definifp  rri«i» 
\Vhen  lirst  written,  it  was  de.^tined  to  suit  ttks 
jieculiar  circumstances  of  the  eaily  Chi  l«?i;ni». 
The  limes  weie  tioublons.  Persecution  iiad  a{>- 
peaied  in  various  foirns.  The  followers  of  Christ 
were  ex])osed  lo  severe  sidiciings  for  conscience 
sake.  Theli  eneiriies  weie  licK-e  against  them. 
Comparatively  lew  and  leebie^  tiie  hnmble  dis- 
cijiles  of  the  L.iuib  seemed  doomed  to  exliuction. 
But  the  wirier  of  the  Apocalyp-e  "as  prom|itfcl 
to  present  to  iheiri  siu'h  » lews  as  weie  adapted  ta 
encourage  them  to  steadfastness  in  the  taitl-  —  lo 
Ojomlort  them  in  the  midst  of  ca'anuty — -and  to 
arm  liiem  with  resululion  to  enduie  all  Ihe  as- 
saults of  their  foes.  Exalted  honouis.  glorious 
rewards,  are  set  before  Ihe  Chri.5lliin  sololcr  who 
should  enduie  to  tlie  end.  A  crown  of  \  ictoiy — 
ihe  approl)ation  of  the  Redeemer — eveil.isling 
felicity; — these  are  pre])are(l  for  the  jwlieiit  be- 
liever. In  connection  with  such  lejueseiitallons, 
the  linal  tilumph  of  Chi  i>(ianil,j'  and  the  Mes- 
siah's peacel'ul  lei^^n  with  ins  saints,  form  topics 
on  which  the  writer  <lwel!3  with  emphatic  earneisl- 
ness  (See  chaj).  i.  1-3;  ii.  1  ;  iii.  22;  xxii.  6, 
7,  10-17).  The  snllering  Clirlstians  of  piimitive 
times  may  have  sorrowfully  thought  that  they 
should  never  he  alile  to  stand  the  shock  of  their 
bitter  and  bloody  assailants,  the  power  and  ]iiillcy 
of  the  world  lieing  leagued  against  llieni — i»nt 
the  statements  of  the  wiiter  all  tend  to  th< 
conclusion  that  trulh  should  make  ])roffre.s-!  in 
the  earth,  ai.d  tiie  chiirch,  emerging  out  of  all 
struggles,  wax  stronger  and  stronger,  if  sucii  be 
the  ]irimary  and  ])rt}ici]Ml  aim  of  the  book,  it 
follows  that  we  sliouhl  not  look  in  it  i'nr  a  history 
of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world.  To  compose  a 
civil  history  did  not  comport  with  the  wiiter'.s 
oliject.  The  genius  of  Clirist's  kingdom  is  totilly 
diil'erent  fr(<m  that  of  the  kingdoms  ol  the  woihl. 
It  advances  steadily  and  silently,  iiidependently  of, 
and  frequenlly  in  opiiosition  to  them.  Hence  the 
Apocalypse  cannot  c.inlaina  hlstoiy  of  the  world. 
It  exhibits  a  history  of  the  church,  spvc'\a\\y  oi 
its  early  struggles  with  the  powers  of  daikness 
and  the  malice  of  sujiersiiiion.  This  last  remark 
leads  to  another  of  chief  importance  to  the  intei- 
preter  of  the  liook  before  us,  viz  ,  that  it  |  rliicl- 
pally  lelates  to  events  past,  jiresent,  and  speedily 
lo  happen  in  connection  with  the  Chri,-lian  leli- 
gion  as  viewed  fiom  the  writer's  stand-pouit. 
The  glances  at  the  i)ast  are  brief,  but  lefeiences 
to  the  circumstances  of  ttie  ciiurcii  at  the  time 
are  numerous  and  diversified,  while  rajiiilly 
coming  catastrophes  and  triumphs  are  ponilrayed 
in  full  and  vivid  colours.  Trials  impending 
over  the  church,  and  judgments  over  her  enenii  s, 
in  the  time  of  the  apostle, — these  form  the  l»m(lei. 
of  the  ])ro))hecy.  This  concltisio.'i  is  fnliy  sus- 
tained both  by  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  airn..UL;h, 
strange  to  say,  il  has  been  overlooked  Ijy  the  ma- 
jority of  expositors.  \\  hat  language  can  be  nuve 
explicit  than  this:  'Blessed  is  he  that  iead--lh, 
and  they  (hat  hear  tlie  words  of  this  propliecy. 
for  the  time  is  at  hand.'  '  The  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ,  which  (iod  gave  unto  him.  to  show 
unto  his  servants  things  lohich  7)nist  shortl;/  come 
to  pass'  'He  which  ttstilielh  tliese  things  sailh, 
Surely  I  come  quickly.  Amen,  even  so,  coma 
Lord  Jesus.' 

VII.  Its  contents. — The  body  of  the  work  Is 
coiituiued  ill  cbups.   iv.-xxii.  6,  and    i»  alniu-tt 
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eJitirely  a  series  of  symtmlic  representations.  To 
♦.his  is  prefixed  a  [irologne  (i--iv).  A  Inief  epi- 
iogne  is  suiijiiineil  i  xxii.  (5  21).  The  prologue  is 
of  const. (eialile  lenjffli,  eiti()ra<:ini^  sej-arale  ejiislles 
to  the  seven  ciimches  in  Asia  Minor.  John  had 
lived  ami  hilotued  fur  a  lime  in  the  region  where 
these  chiirclu's  were  ))i<inled.  Prohahly  lie  was 
personally    kiKnvii    to   itiiiity   of   tlie    lielievers   of 

,  .which  tliey  were'cotnjKised.  Now  that  the  oilier 
apostles  were  disiter-eii  or  dead,  the  care  of  them 
devolved  upon  himself.      As  their  sj)iritiial  siiper- 

'  inteiiilent,  he  naturally  felt  llie  most  intense  and 
lively  iiiteresl  in  flieir  growing  jirosperily  and 
stead lastness  in  the  faith.  The  storm  of  persecu- 
tion had  fallen  upon  the  apostles  and  helievers  at 
Rome,  striking  fear  into  their  lirelhieii  in  llu>  re- 
mote provinces  of  the  empire.  It  is  highly  pro- 
Vjible,  trim  other  soutces,  (hat  the  Christians  in 
these  regions  had  heen  already  visited  with  such 
trials  (see  1st  K|i.  of  Peter).  Alter  the  prologue 
or  intro<luctioji,  which  is  peculiarly  (itted  to  ad- 
monish ami  console  amid  suliering,  we  come  to 
the  (mdy  of  the  work  it-sell',  C(nuriieiicing  with  the 
fiturih  chapter.  Tiiis  miy  he  aiipropiiately  di- 
vided into  three  parts  :  (I.)  iv.-xi. ;  ('!.}  xii  -xix. ; 
(.3)  XX. -xxii.  5.  Til  ■  (irst  narrates  the  fortunes 
anil  fate  of  Citrist's  followers  to  the  ilestruction  of 
Jerusalem,  when  the  coming  of  the  Saviour  took 
p'ace.  Here  the  triumph  of  Christianity  over 
Judaism  is  exhidited,  as  the  conclusion  demon- 
strates. The  foilowing  jiarticulars  are  comprised 
in  this  portion. 

A  vision  of  the  divine  glory  in  heaven,  ana- 
logous to  the  vision  which  Isaiah  had,  as  re- 
corded in  the  (itii  chapter  of  his  ]jrophecies. 
An  account  of  the  sealed  hook,  with  seven  seals, 
which  none  lint  the  Lanih  could  oj)en  ;  and  the 
praises  of  the  Lamh  sung  hy  the  celestial  iiiha- 
iiilants.  Tlie  o|K*ning  of  the  first  six  seals.  Before 
tiie  o))ening  of  the  seventh,  44,001)  are  sealed  out 
of  tiie  trihes  of  the  children  of  Isranl,  and  an 
innuineralile  miiltituile  willi  palms  in  their  hands 
are  seen  liefore  the  throne.  After  the  opening  of 
the  sev-ntli,  the  ratasirophe  is  delayed  hy  the 
sounding  of  seven  tiiniipcts,  the  lirst  six  of  which 
canse  great  plagues  and  hasten  on  the  judgment. 
Yet,  hefire  (lie  last  trumpet  sounds,  a  mighty 
angel,  witii  a  rainbow  round  his  head,  appears 
with  an  open  li  lok  in  his  hand,  announcing  that 
the  mystery  ol'  God  should  lie  tinlshed  when  the 
seventh  angel  should  liegin  to  sound.  On  this 
iie  gives  the  ho  .k  to  the  seer,  commanding  him  to 
eat  it  up,  and  to  jirophesy  hereafter  concerning 
many  jieople,  countries,  and  kings.  After  this  the 
jntaior  of  the  temple,  with  its  Jewish  worshippers, 
is  measured  hy  the  prophet,  while  tlie  outer  court 
is  excepted  an<l  given  over  to  the  lieathen  for  the 
»;:ae,e  of  fortyt.vo  months.  But,  nutwithstanding 
tJie  long-sulVering  uieicy  of  (rod,  the  Jews  con- 
tinue to  persecute  the  faithful  witnesses,  so  (hit 
they  are  punished  liy  (tie  I'all  of  a  tenth  part  of 
the  holy  cily  in  an  eaithquake.  Hence  7000  men 
peristi.  and  the  remainder,  atVrighted,  give  glory 
to  God.  After  this  the  seventh  angel  sounds,  and 
the  Lord  apfiears,  to  indict  the  final  blow  on 
Jerusalem  ami  its  inhabitants.  Tlie  catastrophe 
takes  place;  the  heavenly  choir  gives  thanks  to 
Qixl  for  the  victory  of  Christianity  ;  and  the 
temp'.e  of  (Jod  is  opened  in  heaven,  so  that  he  is 
ftccsssilile  to  all,  being  disclosed  to  the  view  of 
toe  whole  earth   as   their  God.  without   the  inter- 
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venflon  of  priest  or  solemnity,  as  in  the  ahrogatw? 
economy.  Thus  tlve  Jewish  ritual  is  dune  away  J 
tlie  Jews  as  a  nation  of  perseculms  are  ilestroyeii  ; 
and  Ciee  scojie  is  given  to  the  new  religion. 

This  portion,  tliereibre,  of  the  pi'ojihetic  book 
(lejiicts  the  downfall  ofJenisalein,  and  tiie  triumph 
of  Christianity  over  .Fuilaism.  Tlie  Son  of  Man 
came  in  fearful  majesty  to  punish  the  guilty 
nation,  as  had  been  predicted. 

\\v  are  a.vare  that  some  deny  the  existence  of 
a  catastrophe  in  (he  1 1th  chajiter.  Schott  says 
that  it  is  procrastinated,  although  the  reader  here 
exnects  it.  But  Grotins  long  ago  saw  the  point 
in  its  true  light,  and  rtm.nked:  '  Solet  apostolus 
mala  gravia  brevibus  verbis,  sed  ellicacibus  prae- 
tervehi,  bona  eloqni  liberaliter." 

The  24tli  cha|iter  of  Matthew,  with  the  corre- 
sjionding  paragraphs  ol'  the  other  two  Gospels, 
ti'eats  of  the  same  subject,  though  in  much  bi  iefei 
compass.  Jt  may  be  regarded  as  th.e  ground- 
work of  chaps,  iv.-xi.  of  the  Ajiocalypse,  and 
should  be  carerully  compared  by  the  interpreter. 

The  second  division,  chaps.  xii.-\ix.,  depicts 
the  sulTerlngs  inflicted  on  the  church  by  tiie 
heatiien  Roman  power,  and  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  this  firmidable  enemy  also.  Here 
the  wiiter  has  s|iecial  leleience  to  the  cruel  Nero, 
as  ch.  xvii.  10..  11,  which  can  only  be  consistently 
intei'^ireted  of  him.  demonstrates.  This  (lart  cotn- 
nieines  with  a  description  of  the  Saviour  s  birth, 
wild  is  re])resented  as  springing  from  the  theiJcracy 
or  theocratic  chuich,  and  of  Satan's  malignity 
against  iiim.  Cast  out  of  heaven  by  Michael  and 
•he  good  angels,  Satan  turns  his  rage  upon  the 
fillowers  of  Christ  on  earth.  Hitneito  there  is  no 
accminf  of  the  Romish  persecuting  power;  and  it 
is  an  inquiry  woithy  o("  attention,  why  John  com- 
mences with  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  and  Satan's 
op'posifion  to  the  early  chinch,  thus  revtrtiiifj  to 
a  [leriod  prior  to  that  which  had  been  gone  over 
already.  Why  <loes  not  the  seer  carry  on  the 
series  of  symbolic  predictions  from  the  destruction 
of  the.Iewish  power*  Why  does  he  not  commence 
at  tiie  ji.iint  where,  in  the  preceding  cliapter,  he 
had  left  otf '?  Theepiestion  is  not  easily  answered. 
It  cannot  well  lie  doublet  that  (he  brief  nolice  of 
the  Sav!(»ur"s  biith,  and  of  Satan's  unsuccessful 
attempt  n]),in  heaven  and  the  holy  child,  is  merely 
introductory  to  the  proper  subject.  Perhaps  John 
cairies  the  reader  back  to  t\\e  origin  of  Clnis- 
tianity,  when  Satan  was  peculiarly  active,  in 
order  to  link  his  malignant  opposition  as  embodied 
in  the  jieisecutlng  violence  of  heathen  Rome,  to 
his  unceasing  attacks  upon  the  truth  even  from 
the  very  birtli  of  Christ.  This  would  serve  to 
keep  up  in  the  reader's  recoUectiiin  the  memory 
of  .Satan's  past  ojijiosition  to  religion,  and  also 
prepare  for  a  readier  apprehension  of  symbols 
descriptive  of  his  further  nnilevolence.  The  second 
part  ihereioie  begins,  properly  speaking,  with  the 
13th  chapter,  the  J2th  being  simply  ]ireparafory. 

A  beast  rises  out  of  the  se.i  with  seven  heads 
anil  ten  horns.  ')'o  it  the  dragon  gives  power. 
The  heathen  ])  iwer  of  Rome,  aided  by  Satan, 
makes  war  upon  the  saints  and  overcomes  them. 
Presently  another  beast  appeals  to  assist  the 
former,  with  two  horns,  as  a  hiinb,  but  speaking 
as  a  dragon.  This  latter  symliolizes  (he  liea(iien 
priests  assisting  tiie  civil  ])ower  in  its  at(einpr«  n> 
crusii  the  Saviour's  adherents.  Then  coinen  tV» 
vi«ion  of  the   I>amh   <uid    the    IM.OtX/  elect  tm 
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Mount  Sidii.  Diiiih'li'ss  lln's  vision  is  itif.oduced 
at  the  prespnt  pliin'  lo  s^^tai^  and  elmate  tlie 
hopes  of  the  stiiigs^lin;,^  Chiistiaris  diiriim^  tiie 
domiiiatice  of  this  iiower.  Such  us  had  passed 
triumphant  (Iironjfh  the  lieiv  tiials  siiij;;  a  new 
•onj5  of  victory,  iii  the  iinilistmhed  p<i3sission  of 
everlasting  happiness.  Tliiee  angels  aie  now  in- 
trodnccd  with  pioclamations  of  tlie  speedy  <lown- 
fall  of  heal iieii ism.  and  of  divine  judgments  on 
the  persecuting  jiower.  Tlie  tirst  announces  that 
the  everlaslin^  Gospel  should  be  ]iipai;hed  ;  the 
second,  tliat  the  great  citv  Rome  is  fallen.  The 
third  speaks  of  Iremendous  judgments  that  should 
hefall  tho'=e  who  apostatized  to  heathenism  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  voice  from  iieaven  proclaims 
the  blessedness  of  such  as  die  in  the  Lord.  But 
thelinal  cala-.triip!ie  is  yet  delayed  :  it  is  not  fully 
come.  Tlie  Saviour  ajjain  appears  sitting  on  a 
white  climd,  with  a  sharp  sickle  in  his  hand. 
Three  angels  also  appear  with  sickles,  and  the 
harvest  is  reapeil.  The  cilastrophe  rapi<lly  ap- 
))roaclies.  Se\en  angels  are  seen  witli  seven  vials, 
which  are  sn:-cessi\  elv  poured  out  on  the  seat  of 
the  beast.  The  first  six  are  represented  as  tor- 
mentuig  and  weakening  the  Roman  power  in 
(liiTcrent  ways,  until  it  should  be  oveithidwn. 
At  last  the  seventh  angel  discharges  his  vial  of 
wrath,  and  heaven  resounds  with  the  cry,  I'l'  is 
DONE,  while  voices,  ihunilers,  lightn  iigs,  and  a 
mighty  earthquake,  conspiie  to  heighten  the  t<'rror 
and  complete  the  cat  .strophe.  Rome  is  divided 
into  three  parts;  riie  cities  of  the  lieathen  fall; 
the  islaniis  llee  away,  and  the  niouiilains  sink. 
Men,  toimented,  blaspheme  God.  Alter  this,  the 
destruction  ol'ri.e  lioniish  jiower  is  described  more 
particulaily.  The  writer  enters  into  detail.  An 
angel  takes  the  seer  to  show  him  more  <'losely  the 
desolation  of  the  churcli's  enem)'  The  lioman 
jinwer  then  reigning  is  indicafed  somewhat  mvste- 
riously,  though  in  sucli  a  way  as  would  lie  iutel- 
ligii)le  to  the  Christians  whom  .rohii  addiessed. 
This  power  is  embodie  I  arid  personified  in  Nero, 
who,  though  not  named,  is  yet  not  obscurely  de- 
signated. He  is  the  beast  '  that  was,  i.nd  is  not, 
and  yet  is.'  'The  sroiy  that  Nero  was  not  re.illy 
dead,  iint  had  retueil  to  the  Euphrates,  arnl  would 
return  a^ain  from  thence,  appears  heie  more  fully 
delineated  by  a  Christian  imagination.  He  is  the 
monster  to  u  liom  Satan  gave  all  his  ))ower,  who 
returns  as  Antichrist  and  the  destroyer  of  Rome, 
who  will  loice  all  to  worshi))  his  image.  The 
Roman  empire  at  that  time  is  set  forth  as  the 
representative  of  heathenism,  and  of  ungodly 
power  persornfied  ;  and  in  this  connection,  mider 
the  image  of  the  beast  with  seven  lieads  (the  seven 
emperors  wljich  wonbl  succeed  one  another  till 
the  appearance  of  .\ntichrist\  Nero  is  si^nilied 
as  one  of  these  heads  (xiii.  3 1,  which  appeared 
dead,  but  whose  deadly  wound  was  healed,  so 
that  to  universal  astonishment  he  appeared  alive 
again.  Nero,  re-a))[ie;uing  alter  it  had  been  be- 
lieved that  he  was  dead,  is  the  beast  '  which  was, 
and  is  not,  and  shall  ascend  out.  of  the  liottom'ess 
pit — and  yet  is'  (Rev.  xvii.  8),  (Ne.inder,  llistovy 
of  the  I'lantinrj  and  Traininff  of  this  Christian 
Church,  translated  Ijy  Ryland,  vcd.  ii.  p.  ,5'^, 
note).  After  this,  Babylon  or  tiie  Roman  jiower, 
is  represented  as  fallen,  and  the  few  remaining 
believers  are  exi  oited  lo  de|)art  out  of  her.  A 
mighty  angel  c;ists  a  great  stone  into  the  sea,  an 
emblem  of  tiie  Juin  of  thai  power  At  the  cata- 
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stroplu  heaven  irsoimds  witii  praises.  The  mar- 
riage supper  of  the  Lanib  is  annoimced.  and  the 
church  is  ])erniitled  to  array  herself  in  tine  linen. 
But  the  destruction  is  not  yet  compleieil.  .Annther 
act  in  the  great  drama  remains.  ,\  battle  is  to  be 
fought  willi  the  combined  powers  of  the  fm])irc. 
Heaven  opens.  The  coiupierOr  on  the  white  horse 
appears  again,  and  an  angel  calls  upon  the  fowls 
to  come  and  eat  the  (lesli  of  the  Lord's  enemies, 
for  tlie  victory  is  certain.  Accordingly,  the  beast 
anil  the  false  jirophet  are  taken  and  cast  alive  into 
the  lake  of  (ire  and  brimstone.  The  coiigiegated 
hosts  are  sialn  by  the  word  of  the  Redeemer. 
Such  is  ilie  second  great  catastrophe,  the  fall  of 
the  peisecuting  heathen  power — the  triumph  of 
Christianity  over  luiganism. 

The  third  leading  division  of  trie  book  reaches 
from  ch.  xx.  to  xxii.  fi,  inclusive.  This  is  the 
only  portion  that  stretches  to  a  period  far  remote 
from  tlie  time  of  the  writer.  It  is  added  to  com- 
jilele  tlie  delineation  ofChrlst's  kingdom  on  earth. 
Though  his  main  design  was  accomplisheil  in  llie 
preceding  clrapters,  John  was  lelirctant.  so  to  speak, 
to  leave  tlie  sublime  iherne  witlmut  glancing  at 
(listanl  times,  when  the  triumphs  of  i  Ighieousness 
should  be  still  more  maiked  airrl  ditVusive.  when 
Satans  pi'wer  should  be  remaikably  restiaiiied, 
and  the  last  gieat  conflict  of  heathen  and  anti- 
christian  power  with  the  Redeemer  should  ter- 
minate for  ever  the  church's  existeirce  on  earth  : 
ushering  in  the  general  judgment,  the  everlasting 
woe  of  the  wi(;ked,  and  tli(^  ghiiKied  stale  of  the 
righteous.  Here  the  writer's  sketches  are  brief 
and  rajiid.  But  when  we  consider  the  place  in 
which  they  are  introduced,  the  inconc.eiv aide  na- 
ture of  the  happiness  referred  lo,  and  the  len- 
dency  of  minds  the  most  Christianized  to  attach 
sen^uo.is  ideas  lo  figures  'descriptive  tif  everlasting 
misery  and  endless  felicity,  their  brevity  is  amply 
jrrstilied.  A  glorious  period  now  conurierrc- s.  but 
how  long  after  the  pieceding  events  is  not  aflirmed. 
That  a  considerable  interval  may  be  assumed  we 
deduce  from  the  descrijition  itself.  Satan  is 
bound,  or  his  iidlnerices  restrained,  a  thousand 
years,  throughout  the  seat  (.f  the  be;ist.  ('Inis- 
liarrity  is  spread  abro:id  ami  jirevails  in  the  Roman 
emjiiie.  But  after  the  thousand  years  aie  explied, 
Satan  is  set  fiee  and  liegins  again  to  practise  his 
dece|iliorrs.  He  incites  Gog  and  Magog  to  liattie. 
The  camp  of  the  sairrts  and  the  beloved  city  aie 
invaded  by  the  assembled  hosts.  But  (ire  (rom 
heaven  devours  the  adversaries,  while  the  devil 
is  again  take.i  and  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire. 
Alter  this  (how  long  is  unknown)  conres  the 
general  resuriection,  the  last  judgment,  and  the 
doom  of  the  wicked.  For  the  riglrleoirs  a  nevr 
heaven  and  a  new  earth  are  jnepaied,  in  which 
they  shall  be  peifectly  'ixv^  from  siir  aird  cor- 
ruption. \\'ith  this  the  visions  erid,  and  an 
eiiilogue  clnses  up  the  book. 

From  the  pieceding  outline  it  will  be  seen  (hat 
the  body  of  the  work  consists  of  three  leading 
divisions,  in  which  are  jiourirayed  the  pinceedings 
of  God  towards  the. lews;  tlie  rise  and  progress  of 
the  Christian  church,  till  through  much  strugglisnf 
it  possessed  the  Roman  empire,  partly  by  convert- 
ing and  partly  destroying  the  heallien  ;  lire  mil- 
lennium, succeeded  by  the  resurrection  and  judg- 
ment, and  the  glorious  felicity  of  the  saints  in  the 
heavenly  ,Terusalem. 

In  tiiis  summary  view  of  the  conf«nta,  it  ha* 
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been  found  iiicciiix  enient  to  ijifioiUice  any  ihiiig 
ill  the  wiiy  ol'  ex|)i)nitioii  beyoiiil  grneml  leiiiirks 
and  liiiits.  A*;  to  ilivHisities  ot"  seiitimeiif.  in  .ei^aid 
to  the  interpietaiioii  ot'diiVereiit  portiniis,  our  limits 
will  not  iidnilt  of  fiielr  statement,  iiuicli  less  an 
examiiiati.in  oMieir  lespective  nieiif. 

Ill  O]'|io5itii)ii  to  the  nuijiiiil  V  ofCieinian  writers, 
aa  Bleek,  Schntt,  Liicke,  Ew.itd,  De  Wette,  iiiid 
dlheis,  the  existence  of  a  catastrojdie  at  the  lei- 
•niiiation  of  the  11th  chajiler  has  been  assumed. 
A  primary  reason  for  so  doiu;^  is  llie  mention  of 
great  thinRltrinjji  (voices)  in  heaven  (xi.  ITi), 
which  are  alwavs  the  emiilems  of  fearful  judg- 
ments. -\ccordingly,  in  tiie  ))arallel  jjhrase 
(x,  3),  It  IS  said  that  seven  thunders  utteveti  their 
voices,  denotitiL;  t!ie  sii^iial  and  complete  blow 
about  to  he  intiicted  on  Jerusalem — tiie  destruc- 
ffioi)  consiuimi.ited  in  (lie  third  and  last  woe 
(xi.  14)  111  like  manner,  at  the  destruction  of 
lieatiien  Rome  there  were  '  voices  and  tliunders 
and  lii,r|itniny;s '  (x\i.  IS).  It  were  useless  to  re- 
count the  dill'eient  expisitiuns  of  ch.  xvil.  I'l. 
We  liave  adopted  tlie  only  one  tivit  ajipears  to 
Im;  tenable  in  connection  wilii  the  surrounding 
Cdi'text.  Liicke's  view  is  the  roost  plausilile, 
a.u<i  lias  therefore  gained  the  assent  of  Neander, 
Uewss,  aJiJ  others.  Hu^'s  iim.st  he  regariled  as 
unfortunate. 

The  ]5iisitiiin  of  the  Millennium  is  a  matter  of 
great  diliicnlty.  I'rolessor  liusli  contends  that  it 
should  lie  regarded  as  comnielicing  somewhere 
between  a  d.  .iW)  and  a.o  ioi),  and  terminal ing 
not  far  from  the  cajiture  of  Ciinslantinople  by  the 
Tnrks,  A  u.  1453.  Not  very  di~similar  is  the 
opinion  of  flaininoiid,  viz.,  that  the  period  in 
qiiestion  tt-aches  troui  Constant iiie's  edict  in 
lavoiir  of  Coii-itianily  to  the  planting  of  Moiiam- 
medanism  in  Greece  by  Oihman.  in  eillur  case 
tlie  Milleliirium  is  p;ist. 

To  the  hypothesis  so  ably  sup])orted  by  Bush 
we  liesitiite  to  accede,  because  the  description 
given  in  the  20tli  cliapler  is  cxiravagaiitli/  iigu- 
rati  ve  as  ap|;ropriale<l  to  any  jieriod  of  the  church  s 
history  alieady  past  ;  and  also  because  his  in- 
ter|)ielation  of  tiie  dvagoii  appears  inconsistent 
with  the  second  verse  of  the  20th  chapter.  Ac- 
cording to  this  iiigepions  vviiter,  liie  dragon  is  tlie 
mystic  name  of  I  ar/uiiism  i/i  its  leading  cha- 
racter of  idulatrij  and  despotism  combined,  an 
hypothesis  app.uently  countenanced  by  the  12;h 
■chapter,  which  'he  reader  is  requested  to  examine. 
But  it  will  be  observed,  tli.it  in  the  '20lh  chapter, 
the  liea^t  and  the  false  prophet  are  expressly  dis- 
finguislied  iVniii  the  dragon;  so  that  by  tlie  drag-m 
Ji.it.ui  al.iiie  must  be  ineint  as  distinct  from  ihe 
civil  and  ecclesia-tical  jio.ver  of  heathen  imperi.il 
lioiru,'.  The  tieast  iiad  been  already  cast  into 
the  lake  lefiiie  Sat. in  was  liirown  into  the  same 
)ilace.  iuid  by  the  former  is  obviously  nieant  the 
civil  desjiotisni  of  Paganism. 

In  regard  to  the  peri, id  ilescribed  in  Uev.  xxi., 
xxii.,  denoted  liv  the  ucic  heavens  and  the  new 
earth,  we  aie  quiie  aware  of  tiie  opinion  maiii- 
hiined  ly  Hammond,  Ilug,  iiush,  and  others, 
viz.,  th.it  it  comprises  an  earthly  flourishing 
•♦ate  (if  the  church.  Yet  wc  must  Ireely  confess, 
notwithstanding  the  very  able  manner  in  whicii 
it  iia>  been  advocated  by  Bush,  that  theie  is  a 
cJej^ree  of  uns 'tislartorine-is  aUiut  il.  The  ji.ir.il- 
Icliim  insllliiteil  betuecn  Ji.hn's  description  .ind 
iMiah  liv,  11,  12  i  Ix.  3-1 1  ;  Ixv.  17,  ly,  l<t,  20, 
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is  striking,  but  not  demonstiotiveof  that  for  wnirJl 
it  is  instituted.  The  iniiigery  indeed  is  substan- 
tially tlie  s.iuie,  and  proliably  Ihe  New  Te.sta- 
nu'iit  .seer  imitated  Isaiah;  but  tlie  sirain  of  the 
forniei  rises  far  higher  ihaii  the  sublime  vision 
depicted  by  the  ancient  propiict. 

V'lll.  >-ome  err  rs  intu  zchicli.  the  crponiideri 
of  the  book  lidve  fallen. — It  wo  ild  not  be  an  eaaj' 
task  to  eniimeiale  all  the  mibtakes  committed  by 
inteipieters  in  the  lield  of  pio|ihecy  as  unloidcd 
in  the  .Apocalyjue.  We  siiall  cursorily  glanco 
at  a  few  in  connection  with  their  causes. 

I.  V\'hen  the  histoiic  iiasis  is  aliandoned,  ima- 
gina-tion  has  amjili'  r.uige  fnr  her  vvihltst  extra- 
vagances. The  A|iocalvptic  visions  are  based 
U[)Oii  lime  and  ])lace — elejiients  that  ou.;ht  iievet 
to  be  neglected  by  the  exegetical  inquirer.  Tiim 
we  aie  informed  that  the  things  inu-.t  shortly 
come  to  pass  (i.  1),  and  that  the  finie  is  at 
hand  (ver.  3).  So  also  in  chap.  xxii..  il  is  stated, 
that  the  things  must  shoitlv  be  done  (\er.  6), 
while  the  .S.ivi,:ur  affiims.  'Behold.  1  coiue 
quickly'  (ver.  7.  2il).  'I'liese  not  ices  are  signilicant 
as  to  the  peiiod  to  which  the  \isions  ]iiincipally 
refer;  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  announced  to 
take  place  witliin  a  siiort  lime,  denotes  those  re- 
maikalile  jiK'gineiits  which  impended  over  his 
ennmies.  There  are  also  nientioned  three  cities 
forming  the  the.itie  of  ihe  .sublime  and  teriible 
occurrences  desciibed.  1.  Sodom,  Egypt,  de- 
signated as  the  ))hice  where  our  Loid  was  cruci- 
lied,  and  ihe  holy  city.  This  can  mean  non« 
other  place  than  Jerusalem.  2.  Ijubylmi,  built  on 
seven  hills.  Tliis  i>  Uonie.  3.  Tlie  New  Jeru- 
salem. The  iiist  two  are  doomed  to  ilestructioii. 
Tiny  also  depict  .lud.ilsm  and  heathenism;  foi 
when  the  capitals  fell.  Ilie  eiiijiiies  sank  into  feeble- 
ness and  decay.  The  New  Jerusalem,  the  king- 
dom of  the  blessed,  succeeds  the  two  foimer  as  a 
kingdom  that  shall  never  be  moved.  There  are  also 
historic  peison.iges  that  appear  in  the  bo;)k.  The 
seven  Roman  emperors  aie  mentioned,  while  Nero 
in  jiaiticidar  is  significantly  releiied  to.  Now. 
except  the  inteipieter  keejj  to  histoiic  giound,  lie 
will  assuiedty  lose  hlmsell'in  endless  conjectures, 
as  is  exemplilied  in  a  lemaik.ilile  manner  by  the 
anoiiymou-  author  of  flypoiiaia  {New  York,  1811, 
Svo.),  who  sup  OSes  the  book  to  be  "an  unvi  iling 
of  the  ni\steiious  tiiilhs  ol'  Clirislian  doctiine, 
with  an  exhiliitioii  of  certain  opposite  errors  — a 
levelaiiori  made  by  Jesus  Christ  of  himself — an 
intellectual  maul  festal  ion.' 

2  Others  have  fallen  into  grievous  error  by 
seeking  a  detailed  hi^ory  of  the  church  universal 
in  the  Rev  elation.  Some  even  (ind  an  epitome 
of  the  church's  entire  history  in  the  Epistles  to 
the  Seven  Churches;  olhers.  In  the  rest  of  the 
book  ;  olhers  again  in  b.itli.  Agieeably  to  sucl: 
a  scheme,  nailicular  events  aie  assignrii  to  par- 
ticular peiiods,  peisoiis  are  specilied,  peoples  are 
ch.uiK  ter  zed,  and  iiaiues  assi.;ned  wltl  the  gieateil 
paiticularlty.  The  aldesi  interpreters  alter  this 
i'ashioii  are  Vitring.i,  Mede,  and  Faber  ;  I  lit  the 
entire  pi, in  ol'  procee.iing  is  inconsislcni  w  ;'i  the 
writer  s  original  purpo.-.e,  ai.  1  leads  to  ei.dlei* 
mazes. 

3.  It  is  obvious  that  we  should  not  look  for  & 
ciicumslance,  event,  or  ueison,  corresponding  to 
e\('iy  |iarticular  il  the  \  isions  uf  ihe  seer.  'It  i( 
uniu'cssary  to  leniaik,"  .says  Hug.  '  that  all  tha 
piuticular   trails  and   images  in    this   lar^je   work 
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»re  liv  nil  means  si^tiilitMUt.  M.iiiy  arc  iiitio- 
ducfd  only  f"  enliven  tlio  ie|ive.eiitiitit)n,  nr  aie 
wken  fioin  llie  pi-o]iiiets  aiid  sacred  bauks  fur  iIk; 
puipose  (iC  (irnariifiit  ;  and  no  one  who  has  any 
jndjijinent  in  such  inalteis  will  deny  ihat  the  work 
IS  extraordinarily  rich  and  f^nrj^e  ms  fur  a  pro- 
duction 111'  W'lsleru  oriyiii  (Fusdick  s  Transla- 
tion, )).  66S). 

4.  Tiie  {.ninciple  of  synchronisms  lias  been 
largely  adojited  liy  inter|iret('rs  since  the  times  of 
Mede  and  Vitringa.  Fur  an  exjilanation  and 
defence  of  such  a  system,  we  reCer  the  reader  to 
Meile's  Clavis  Apoca/i/ptica  {(1  orks,  i'.il.  Londoi;, 
i(i77,  p.  -ily,  sq.),  wheie  it  is  Inlly  diawri  out. 
Tlie  mplh.id  so  ingenioiislv  devised  liv  lliis  learned 
wrilcr  has  been  I'lliowed  l)y  the  great  majoiity  of 
Knglisli  expositors,  esjiecially  by  Faber  in  his 
Sacred  Calendar  ijJ  Pro/j/ieci/.  In  this  way  the 
Batne  events  are  said  to  be  represeiiteil  l)y  a  suc- 
cession ol'dill'erent  series  of  synib.ils,  the  symbols 
being  vaiicd,  but  the  things  intenib'd  by  them  le- 
inainingthe  same.  Instead,  llierefore,  ol' liie  book 
being  prcigressive  continuously,  it  is  ]in)gressive 
and  retrogressive  thr>iughout.  Sucli  a  plan,  so 
urdike  that  <if  the  other  prophetic  books  of  Scrip- 
tiire,  is  repugnant  to  ilie  solier  sense  of  every  in- 
telligenl  student  of  the  Divine  word.  If  intio- 
du('es  conipllcaliun  and  enigma  suffii  itiit  to 
ensiu'c  its  lejpclion.  Not  a  hint  is  given  liy  John 
of  any  such  method.  It  was  left  foi  the  in- 
genuity of  after  ages  to  decipher  ;  and  wlien  ilis- 
coveied  by  the  •  lather  ot  prophetic  interpretation,' 
as  Mede  is  fieqnenlly  called,  it  is  difficidt  to  be 
understood  even  liy  the  learned  reader.  There  is 
no  good  reason  fur  su[hposing  that  the  seiies  of 
events  syndiolizcd  does  not  [ir  igress.  Tlie  lepre- 
gentati.ai  is  progressive,  just  as  the  events  recouled 
b)'  h'-Story  are  progiessive. 

5.  On  tlie  designations  of  time  wiiich  occur 
to  fiequei  ■;ly  in  the  Apicalvpse,  (his  is  not  the 
place  to  enlarge.  The  enliie  subject  is  yet  nn- 
lettled.  Those  who  take  a  d.iy  for  a  year  must 
prove  the  correctness  and  Scri])tuial  basis  of  such 
a  principle.  This  is  quite  necessary  after  llie 
arguoieiils  advanced  by  Mailland  and  Stunt  to 
t.'novj  that  a  day  means  no  moretiian  a  day,  and 
a  yeai-  a  year.  We  do  not  snjipise  that  all,  or 
most  of  the  nunii)ersareto  be  taken  arillimefically. 
The  iiumliers  seven  and  (liiee.  especally,  lecurso 
often  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  th('ir  being  em- 
ployed inih'iinitely  for  jioetic  ci>^tiune  alone.  Yet 
there  may  lie  special  reasons  in  the  context  of 
p.uticular  passages  for  abiding  liy  the  exact  num- 
bers stated." 

By  far  tlie  greater  number  of  works  on  the 
A[)oca!ypse  are  of  no  value,  the  authors  having 
failed  to  perceive  toe  primary  purpose  of  the 
apostle.  V\  e  shall  (/iily  mention  a  fe>v  ;  to  enu- 
merate all  would  lie  im[)0ssible. 

(a.)    Works  on  the  literature  of  the  book. 

(6.)   Commentaries, 
(a.)   The    best    book    on    the   literature   of  the 
Ajiocalypse  is  that  of   Liicke,  published  in  l^.i2. 
It  is  both  copiiiusai.d  excellent.      In  addition   to 
tt    may  lie   mentioned   the    Introductions  of  Mi 

*  Against  the  view  of  Maitland  and  Stuart, 
see  Birk's  First  Elements  of  Sarrcd  Prophecy 
and  Bnslfs  Ilie^ophant ;  compare  also  an  article 
in  the  Eclectic  Itcvie>o  fm'  December,  184  J,  by 
the  preseii'  writer. 
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chaelis,  Haenlein,  Echhom,  Ber*holdt,  Hu», 
Feilmoser,  De  Wette,  ("ledner.  Schntt,  (ruerike; 
Bleek's  Bciiriiije  znr  KriUk  der  OJfenbavKnri  Jo- 
/uinnis  (in  the  ZeUschrifL  of  Sclile.erinacher, 
J)e  Wette,  and  Liicke,  il.  2j2,  sip);  Kleuktv, 
Ucha-  Ursprumi  tind  Zwcrk  dcr  <)ff'unbar.  J-, 
hanais ;  Steudel,  Uchcr  die  richtige  Auffussiaig 
der  Apocoli/pse  (in  Bengel's  A'.  Archie,  iv.  2i; 
the  Treatises  of  Koltholf,  Lunge,  ami  Daniiemani!, 
already  referred  to:  Knittel's  J'citrir/e  :-nr  Kritik 
■iiber  Jokavais  OJfejibaruiKj :  Voxels  Coinnien- 
tatio  de  Apoc.  Joliamds,  ]it.  i  \ii.  ;  Nenulci's 
History  (if  the  Planting  and  Trnining  of  (lie 
Christian  Chu'ch;  Olshanseii  s  I'rwf  af  the 
Gcnnineuess  of  the  Writings  of  the  Aein  j'cs-'a. 
vient  (translated  by  Fosdick,  Aiido>er,  lS.,t;); 
Lardiier"s    Crcdihi/i/g    of   the    Gospel    Uislorg, 
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vols     1.    anil    in.    Itn.    editinii  ;    Illuein 
Ercingelische     Kirclicnzeitutig.     and 
tioiies  a'leady  ([uoted. 

(h.)  Parens,  Giotius,  Vitrlnga.  Mirhlmiti,  lleiii- 
richs,  Scliolz.  Ewald,  Tiiiius,  Ljossiiet,  Alcas-ar, 
Heiiteniiis,  Salineron,  Herrenschneider,  Hai^en. 
Of  English  woiks  Lowman's  Co?n>nenfa' i/ Jnn 
been  highly  esteemed,  though  his  scheme  is  wrong. 
Mede's  Clavis  and  the  Coniincntari/  alia'heii  to 
it,  have  had  gieat  in(lu"iiceon  spbsiqnent  wi  iters  ; 
Faber's  Sarrei/ C  Irndar  of  Prophe  y  is  able  and 
ingenious,  but  radic.lly  w  ong  ;  Sir  laac  New- 
ton's Observations  on  the  Apo  alypse,  and  Hi-hop 
Nevvton's  /?«/«c/;'i^.s.  are  gei>erally  incorrect  Cun- 
ninghame  has  written  vai ions  treatises  illustia»ive 
of  the  A])icalypse,  but  his  lucubrations  aie  dark 
and  duulitful.  Woo  ihonse's  Commentary  is  per- 
vaded by  commendable  diligence  and  sobriety, 
tliough  he  lias  greatly  de\  inted  from  the  ligiit 
mode  of  interpretation.  We  specially  recom- 
mend Hammniid  and  Lee(SVu:  Sermons  on  the 
Study  of  the  Holy  Scr/pfiircs,  London,  !8;{l>, 
Sii).),  who  have  [leiceived  the  right  principle  lying 
at  the  basis  of  a  coi  rect  ex]Msil  on:  to  which  mav 
be  added  the  Latin  Notes  of  (irotins.  and  the 
perspicuous  Germ. in  Ciminenlarv  nf  Tinius. 
The  latest  and  largest  woik  on  the  .-Vpncalypse  that 
has  apjieared  in  England  is  Klliott's  llurap  Apo- 
calypt  cce,  in  3  vols.  Svo,  ch.iracterised  by  gieat 
researcii  and  minute  invest i/atiun,  but  proceeding 
on  ])iinci[iles  essentially  and  fundamenrally  er- 
roneous. 

Valuable  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  interprB- 
tation  may  be  found  in  Stuart's  Hint.s  on  the  In- 
terpretation of  Prophecy ;  Bush's  Uicrophanti 
or.  Monthly  Journal  of  Sacred  Symbols  and  Pro- 
phecy ;  as  also  in  tlie  various  Introductions  and 
Treatises  ii;entiiine(l  under  (a.  . — S.  1). 

RKVFLATIONS,  SPURIOUS  [Apucuv- 
I'IIa].  The  .Apiicalyptic  character,  which  is  oc- 
cupied ill  describing  the  fntnie  sp'^.i'loiir  nf  tlie 
Messianic,  kingdom  and  its  histoiical  relations, 
Itresents  itsell'  fir  the  lirst  time  in  the  book  of 
Daniel,*  whicii  is  thus  chaiactei  i^licall  y  ilistiu- 
guisheii  from  the  former  pruphelical  bm.ki.  In 
the  only  prophetical  book  of  the  New  Teslainent, 
the  .\j)' calyji.se  of  St.  John,  this  idea  is  fully 
develo)-e(l,  and  the  several  apociyjihal  revel. iti  »is 
are  mere  imitatinns,  tnoie  or  less  happy,  (/I  these 
two  canonical   looks,  which  fuinished    ideas   to  a 

*  See  the  able  remaiks  on  the  age  of  this  lio.i1» 
in  the  Puhliratinn  of  the  Chrif  iim  Advocact 
(W.  H.  Mill,  D.D.;  fur  1841. 
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.nmnprons  class  of  writers  in  the  (irsT  ages  of  tlie 
Ci)rl*t',aii  chiircl).  The  priticipal  spnrioin  reve- 
talioiis  exlniit  liave  heen  imlilislied  l)y  l''al)riciii8, 
ill  Irs  Cad.  Pnendep.  V.T.,  and  Cod.  Apoc.  N.  'I'. ; 
anil  their  character  has  been  still  inure  critically 
exaiiiined  in  recent  times  hy  Archbishop  Lau- 
rence (who  has  adiled  to  tlieir  nimiber),  l)y 
Nit7,'<ch,  Bleek,  and  otliers;  and  esjiecially  t)y 
Dr.  Liicke,  in  his  Einleituiig  in  die  Offcnbaruvg 
Jnhan.  and  die  gesamnite  apocahjpttsnlie  Littc- 
ratnr.  To  tuis  interesting  work  we  are  in  a 
yieit  measme  indebted  for  nincli  of  the  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  present  article. 

We  shall  first  treat  of  the  apocry])lia1  reve- 
lations no  longer  extant,  which  aie  the  following, 
viz.  : — 

I  The  Apocalypse  of  Klias.  2  The  Apoca- 
lypse of  Zephaniaii.  3.  The  Apocalypse  of  Ze- 
chariah.  4.  The  Apocalypse  of  Adam.  5.  The 
Apocalypse  of  .\brali,im.  ^  6.  The  Apocalypse  of 
Moses.  7.  The  PLophrcies  of  Hystispes.  R.  Tiie 
Apiiculvpse  of  Peter.  9.  The  Apocaly])se  of  Paid. 
10.  The  Apocalypse  of  Cirinthus.  il.  The  Apo- 
calypse of  Tl  onias.  12.  The  Apocalypse  of  the 
proto-martyr  .Stephen. 

Vhe  first  three  are  referred  to  by  St.  Jerome 
(/s/).  (id  Paminach  ).  and  cited  as  lost  ap.icryphal 
I'oohs  in  an  ancient  MS.  of  the  Scriptures  in  the 
C"islliiian  Collection  (ed.  Montfancon,  p  191). 
The  Aporali/ps3  of  Arlam,  and  ihar  ol  Ahru/iam, 
are  cited  by  E[)iphanii;s  {H'ere.s.  xxxi.  8)  as 
gnostic  pyoductlDiis.  The  Apoaali/pse  of  Moses, 
mentioned  l)y  Syncellns  (^Chronog.)  and  Cedreniis 
{^Co/np.  Hist.),  fragments  of  which  have  been 
piibMslied  by  Fabricius  (lit  supra),  is  conjectured 
by  Gri.tiiis  to  have-  been  a  firgery  of  one  of  the 
ancient  Christians. 

The  Prnpi'iccies  of  Hijstaspes  were  in  use 
among  the  Christians  in  tlie  second  century. 
Tills  was  apparently  a  pagan  production,  but  is 
cited  bv  Jiisiin  Martyr,  in  his  Apology,  .is  agree- 
ing with  the  Sibylline  oracles  in  predicting  the 
rie^tiiiction  (if  the  world  bv  lire.  CJIemens  .\'ex- 
andrtnns  (.S'fro/H.  vi.)and  Lactdiituis  {^Instit.  \-\\. 
1  5)  also  c'te  passa^^es  from  these  prophecies,  which 
liear  a  decidedly  Cllri^tian  character. 

The  .-ipoca/i/pse  of  Pet'>r  is  mentioned  by 
Ensebiiis  (Hist.  /:cc/es.  iii.  3.  25),  and  was  cited 
t)y  C'emenI  of  .Alexandria,  in  his  Adiinihrations, 
.v.t.v  lost  (Kusel).  I.  c.  vi.  14).  Some  fragments 
o(  il  hare,  however,  been  preserved  bv  Clement, 
in  his  Selrc/ious  fr.un  the  lost  Vruphecies  of 
'J'lieodolvs  tJie  Gnostic,  and  are  published  in 
Grabe's  S/>itileginm  (\o\.  i.  ]).  7 1,  sq.).  Frnm  tlie-e 
we  can  baiely  collect  that  tliis  .-^iiucalypse  con- 
Jained  some  melancholy  prognostications,  which 
seem  to  be  directed  against  the  Jews,  and  to  refei 
to  the  destrnclion  of  their  city  and  nation.  This 
vn'.k  is  cited  as  extant  in  the  ancient  fragment 
of  tiie  canon  piiljiished  by  Mnratori.  a  document 
«)f  ll.(!  second  or  third  (entiiiy.  with  this  jiriiviso, 
tli.it  'S'lme  cif  us  are  nnwilliiig  that  it  be 
le.id  in  the  (;hnrcli ;'  as  is  perhaps  the  signiti- 
cation  I  ('  tlie  ambiguous  ]iassa,'e,  '  .\]):(calypsis 
Jiihannis  et  Petri  lantiim  lecipimns;  (jnam  qni- 
(l.im  ex  nosliis  legi  in  ecclesia  nolnnt."  Knsebiiis 
designates  it  at  one  time  as  'spurious,"  and  at 
an  other  ;is  '  heretical."  From  a  circumstance 
iientione.l  by  Soxomen  (Ui.tt.  Ecclcs.  vii.  19), 
fia.,  that  it  was  trail  in  some  churches  in 
Palestine  on  all  Fridays  in  liie  year  down  to  the 
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fifth  century,  l.iicke  in^'ers  thit  it  was  a  .lewis'o. 
Christian  production  (nf  the  second  ceiitnrv).  and 
of  the  same  f.imily  with  the  I'reachiiig  of  l^eter. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  this  work  is  the  same 
that  is  read  by  »he  Cojits  among  what  they  cali 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Peter.  There  was  also 
a  work  under  the  name  of  'he  Apocnhjjise  of 
T'efer  Jjg  his  D.sriple  Clement,  an  a'count  of 
which  was  transmitted  to  Pope  Hoiiorius  iiy 
Jacob,  bishop  of  Acre  in  the  thirteentli  century, 
written  in  tlie  Saracenic  liinguage:  lint  this  has 
been  conjecluied  to  be  a  later  work,  originating 
in  the  time  of  the  Crusades. 

In  the  ancient  Latin  stichometry  in  Cloteleritis 
{Apostolic  Fathers),  t'e  .^jioc.ilypse  of  Peter  is 
said  to  contain  •i07(>.stichs,  aid  tiiat  of  .lohn  1200. 
It  is  cited  as  an  apocryphal  li'i-k  iii  the  Indiiitlut 
Sen ptnrnrum  iii'fev  the  Quc^.'ii^ion.es  of  .-Viuislasius 
of  Nicica,  together  with  the  x4>^>ocalypse  of  Ezra 
and  that  of  Paul.  There  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library  a  MS.  of  an  Aiabic  Apor,i'),yse of  Peter., 
of  which  Nicoll  has  furnished  an  extract  in  his 
cataloi:ue.  and  which  may  jiossibly  Iw  a  transla- 
tion of  (he  Gieek  Ap  c^ily]ise. 

The  Apocfdi/pse  of  St.  Paid  is  mentioned  by 
Augustine  (  y'rac^  9S  in  Ev.  Joan.),  wiio  iisseits 
that  it  abounds  in  fables,  and  was  an  invention 
to  which  occasion  was  furnished  by  3  Cor.  xii. 
2-4.  This  appears  from  Epiphanins  ylLcres. 
xxxviii.  2)  to  have  been  an  ariti  Jeaish  Gnostic 
jiroduction,  and  to  be  identical  with  tlie  «h)Soti- 
k6v  of  Paul,  used  only  liy  the  aiitijev/ioti  .srct 
of  Gnostics  calUtl  Cainite.s.  It  is  saiii  by  hSe^ 
zomen  (Hist.  Erv/es.  vii.  19)  to  have  lieen  lieJvl  ri 
grea:  es'eem.  It  was  also  known  to  Theophv'ao. 
and  CEcumeniug  Ci.ii  2  Cor.  xii.  4),  and  to  Nic© 
phoF'is  in  the  ninth  century  (Ca>i.  3.  4).  Wiife 
ther  this  is  the  s;ime  woik  u  hich  Du  Pin  {Proleg. 
anil  Canon)  says  isslill  extant  among  the  Coptg 
is  rendeied  more  than  doubtful  by  Fabriciins 
{Cod.  Apoc.  ii.  p.  954)  and  Giabe  {.^picileg.  i. 
p.  85).  The  Tievdation  of  St.  Paid,  co\\\Amet\  in 
an  Oxford  MS.,  is  shown  liy  Gralie  (/.  c.)  to  be 
a  muili  later  woik.  The(id..sius  of  Alexandria 
['EpoiTVipaTa  Trepi  irpoaciiutiiiv)  says  that  the  Apo- 
calypse of  St.  Paul  is  not  a  work  of  tlie  a])ostle, 
but  of  Paul  of  Samosata.  from  whom  the  Paiili- 
cians  derived  their  name.  The  ftercl<dion  of  J^atd 
is  one  oi'  the  spuiious  wi^rks  oo-'demned  by  Pojje 
Gelatins,  toj^ether  with  the  Revelations  of  St. 
Thoiiias  and  St.  Stephen. 

'J  he  Apocalypse  of  Cerinthus  is  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  (/yjs/.  Ecclcs.  iii.  28),  and  by  Tlieodoret 
{Fa/i.  llaTcf.  ii.  3).  Eiisebius  desci  ib'S  it  as  a  re- 
velation of  an  earthly  and  sen  nal  kingdom  of 
Chiist,  according  to  the  heresy  of  the  Chiliasts. 

Ol"  the  Ucvelations  of  St.  Thotnus  and  Si, 
Stephen,  we  know  nothing  beyond  their  coa- 
demnation  by  Pope  Gelasius,  except  that  Sixtug 
of  Sicni.a  oitserves  that,  according  to  Seiapion, 
ihey  \veie  held  in  great  reiuite  by  the  Manichees; 
but  in  the  woiks  of  Serapiori  which  we  now 
jio.ssess  th.ieisno  allusion  to  this.  Tlicre  is.  liow- 
•ever,  an  unpublished  MS.  of  Seiapion  in  the 
Hamburg  Liliiary,  which  is  su|posed  to  contain 
a  more  complete  copy  of  his  w(;ik 

We  now  proceed  to  Heat  of  the  extant  spurious 
Revelations. 

TuK   .A.sCENSlON    AND  THE  VlSluN   Ol'  IsAIAH 

{'Aua^aTiKhu  Ka\"Opaffii  'Hiraiov).  although  for  j 
long   lime  lost  to  the  world,  wr*  a  work  well 
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tnown  to  the  ancients,  as  is  iiulicuted  by  the 
allusions  of  .Tustiii  Martyr,  ()rii;eii,  Tertiillian, 
and  Kpiplianiiis.  Tlie  Hist  of  these  writers  (T^m^. 
c.  Tnj/jfi.  eil.  Par.  ]>.  ii-lttj  relers  lo  the  account 
therein  containeil  iif  the  death  of  Isaiali,  win)  '  was 
sawn  amiiiler  witli  a  woo-leii  saw  ;  a  (act,  lie  adds, 
'which  was  lenioved  i)y  the  Jews  Croin  tiie  sacied 
text.'  Tertiilliaii  also  (IJc  Patientid),  among 
other  exaiuj  les  from  Scripture,  refers  to  tlie  same 
event ;  and  in  the  next  (tlie  third)  century  Origeii 
(Epist.  ad  African.^y  after  statin;^  tliat  tlie  .lews 
weie  afciis!oiiie<^  to  remove  many  things  from 
the  knowleilge  of  the  (K-ople,  whl''h  they  neverthe- 
less ])ieserved  in  apocryphal  oi  secret  writings, 
adduces  ;is  an  example  the  death  of  I>aiah,  '  who 
was  saicn  asunder,  as  stated  in  a  ceitam  apocry- 
])hal  wiiting,  wliicli  the  Jews  perhaps  corrupted 
in  order  to  iliiow  discredit  on  the  whole.'  In  his 
Coiiiiti.  in  Matt,  he  lefeis  to  the  same  events,  uh- 
gervinji  tl:at  if  this  apocryphal  work  is  not  of 
BufMcient  autliority  to  establish  the  account  of  the 
jirophet's  martyrdom,  it  should  he  believed  ujjoti 
the  testim  .ny  borne  to  that  work  by  the  author 
of  the  Kpslle  to  the  Helirews  (Heb.'xi.  37)-,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  account  of  the  death  of 
Zechariah  should  be  credited  upon  the  teslimony 
l)orne  by  our  Saviour  to  a  writing  not  foiuid  in  the 
common  and  publislud  books  {ko'ivois  KalSeSri/xeu- 
fXivois  $i$\'Luis),  Imt  probai)!y  in  an  apocryplial 
woik.  Origeii  cites  a  passage  from  the  apocryphal 
account  ol'  the  marti/rdoiii  of  Isaiah,  in  one  of  his 
Homilies  (ed.  l)e  la  Rue,  vol.  iii.  p.  108^.  The 
Apostolical  CuHStitutivns  also  refer  to  the  ap.icry- 
•  plial  [looks  of  Moies,  Enoch,  Adam,  and  Isaiah, 
as  writings  of  some  antiquity. 

Tl  e  (irst  writer,  however,  who  mentions  the 
Ascension  oj' Isaiah  by  name  is  Epi))hanius,  in 
tiie  fourth  century,  who  observes  {lleeres.  \\.) 
thattheapocryph.il  Ascension  of  Isaiah  was  ad- 
duced by  the  Archonites  in  support  of  their  opi- 
nions res[iecting  the  seven  heavens  anil  their 
archons  or  ruling  angels,  as  well  as  by  the 
Egyptian  Hieracas  and  his  followers  in  con- 
firmation of  their  heretical  ojjinions  lespecting  the 
Holy  S[)irit.  at  the  same  time  citing  the  passage 
from  the 'AfajSaTi/coc  to  which  they  refer  (^Asceiis. 
of  Isaiah,  ix.  27,  32-36 ;  xi.  32,  33).  Jerome 
also  (in  Esai.  Ixiv.  4)  expressly  names  the  woik, 
a.^sertii;g  it  to  be  an  apocryphal  production,  ori- 
ginating in  a  passage  in  the  New  Testament 
(1  Cor.'ii.  9j.  St.  An:l.rose(0/j/).  i.  p.  1124)  ci'es 
u  passage  containeil  in  it,  Imt  only  as  a  tradi- 
tionary report,  'plericjue  feiunt"  \^Asceus.  Is.  v. 
4-8)  ;  and  the  author  of  the  Imperfect  Work  on 
ilatt.,  a  work  of  the  fifth  century,  erroneously 
attiibuted  to  St.  Chrysostom  (Chrysost.  O/'p. 
liom.  ].),  e\  iilently  cites  a  passage  from  the  same 
work  (Ascens.  i.  1,  &c.).  Alter  this  period  all 
trace  of  the  book  is  lost  until  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, when  Euthymiiis  Zigabenus  intbrms  us  that 
the  Mess.ilian  heretics  made  use  of  that  'abo- 
minable pseudejiigiaphal  work,  the  Vision  of 
Isaiah.'  It  was  also  u-.ed  (most  jirobably  in  a 
Latin  version)  by  the  Cathari  in  the  West 
(P.  Moneta,  Yf(/y.'("a?/tftj-o«,  ed.  Rich.  ]).  218). 
The  Vision  of  Isaiah  is  also  iiamed  in  a  cata- 
logue of  canonical  and  apocry])hal  books  in  a 
Paris  MS.  fNo.  1789),  after  the  Quast.  et  liesp. 
of  An.istasius  (Coteleiius,  P.  P.  Apost.  i.  p.  197, 
349)  ^iixlus  of  Sienna  (Bibl.  Sanct.  1566) 
•Uite;  that  the  Vision  of  Isaiah,  as  distinct  fioru 
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the  Anavr7sis  (as  he  calls  it),  had  been  prin.si  at 
\'enice.  Relerring  to  this  last  ])ul)iication,  ihm 
late  Archbishop  Laurence  oliserves  that  lie  Wl 
hoped  to  find  in  some  Ijibliograjihical  work  a 
fin iher  notice  of  it,  but  that  he  had  searched  in 
vain  ;  concluding  a(  the  same  time  tliat  it  nnist 
have  lieen  a  pubtication  extracted  from  tlie 
Ascension  of  Isaiah,  or  a  Latin  tiansiation  of 
the  Vision,  as  the  title  of  it  given  l)y  Sixtus  was, 
'  Visit)  admirabilis  Esaise  pro])lietaB  in  raplu 
mantis,  qua?  ilivinae  Tiinitalis  arcana,  et  la(.si 
generis  liumani  redemptionem  continit."  Dr. 
Laurence  obser\  es  also  that  the  moile  of  Isaiah's 
ileath  is  fuither  in  accordance  with  a  Jewish  fia- 
dilioii  recorded  in  the  Talmud  (Tinct  JebammotU, 
iv.  ;  and  he  supposes  that  Mohammed  may  n.ive 
founded  his  own  journey  tlirough  ^eveii  dilleient 
heavens  onthiss.ime  apocryphal  work.  He  shows 
at  the  same  time,  by  an  extract  from  the  liabuih, 
that  the  same  iilea  of  the  jiiecise  number  of  seceu 
heavens  accorded  with  the  Jewish  creed. 

Theie  apjjeared  now  to  be  little  hopes  of  re- 
covering the  lost  Ascension  of  Isaiah,  wlien  Dr. 
Laurence  (then  Regius  Professor  of  Hebiew  in 
the  University  of  Oxford)  had  the  good  foilune 
lo  purchase  from  a  bookseller  in  Drury  Lane  an 
Elhioiiic  MS.  containing  t!ie  identical  book,  (o 
gelher  with  the  canonical  book  of  Isaiah  and  ihe 
fourth  (called  in  the  Elhifipic  the  Jirst)  b.iok  of 
Esdras.  It  is  entitled  the  Ascension  of  the  Pro- 
phet Isaiah,  tlie  Hist  Hie  chapters  containing  the 
maityiilom,  and  the  six  last  (for  it  is  divitlod  in 
the  MS.  into  cliapters  and  verses)  the  Ascension 
or  F/si'oM  of  Isaiah.  At  the  end  of  the  canonical 
book  are  the  words,  '  Here  ends  the  Prophet 
Isaiah  ;'  alter  which  follows  '  The  Ascension,'  &c,, 
concluding  with  the  words,  '  Here  ends  Laiah 
the  Prophet,  with  his  Ascension.'  T  hen  follows 
a  postscript,  IVoni  which  it  appears  tiiat  i'.  was 
transcribed  for  a  priest  named  Aaron,  at  the  ci.st 
of  a  piece  of  <ine  clotii.  twelve  measnies  lonjj 
and  four  broad.  The  Ascension  of  Isaiah  was 
jiublished  by  Dr.  Laurence  at  Oxford  in  ISjy, 
with  a  new  Latin  anil  an  English  veision.  This 
discovery  was  fiisl  ap])lietl  to  the  illuslralion  cf 
Scri]);ure  by  Dr.  Gesenius  (Comm.  on  Isaiah). 
Some  lime  afterwards  the  indefatigable  Dr.  .An- 
gelo  Mai  (i\'orrt  ('ollect.  Script.  Vet.  e  Vat.  Cadd. 
Rom.  1828)  published  two  Latin  fragments  as 
an  appeiidix  to  his  Sermon.  Arian  I'raynient. 
Antiquiss.,  which  he  conjecluied  to  be  poitious 
of  some  ancient  apocrvphal  writings.  Niebuhr, 
however,  perceived  them  to  be  fiagnients  of  ti^e 
Ascension  and  Vision  of  Isaiah;  and  Dr.  Nilisch 
( Nachiceisung  ziccyer  Britchst'-cke,  &c.,  in  the 
Theoloij.  Stud.  ti"d  Kritik  lb30)  was  enabled  to 
compare  them  with  the  two  coiresjionding  jior- 
tions  (ii.  1  l-iii.  12;  vii.  1-19)  of  the  Eihioi-ic 
version.  Finally,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
comjilete  notice  of  the  \'enelian  edition  of  the 
Latin  version  gi\en  by  Panzer  (Annul.  Tijpoy. 
viii.  p.  473),  Dr.  Gieselerhad  a  strict  search  made 
for  it,  which  was  eventually  crowned  with  suo- 
cess,  a  copy  being  dis<;overed  in  the  Libraiy  at 
Munich.  This  woik,  the  date  of  whose  im]ii<ssion 
was  1522,  contained  alsi)  the  Gospel  of  Nico- 
dennis,  and  the  Letter  of  Lentuhi.s  to  the  Roman 
Senate.  The  Latin  version  cont.iins  the  Vision 
only,  conesponding  to  the  last  seven  chapters  o^ 
the  Kthiopic  \  eision. 

Tlie  subject  ul  the  first  tiart  is  the  maityrdom 
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of  Isaiali.  win)  s  here  s.iiil  to  havp  b'^eii  sawn 
asumlei  in  consequence  of  the  vioi ms  wiiicli  lie 
retate<l  to  He/.el;iali,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
flie  reijjn  of  that  miui  ircli,  and  which  are  recoiileil 
in  file  Urst  four  chapters.  These  relate  ))rinci- 
,-»illy  to  the  coniinj;  of  'Jesus  Clnist  tlie  Lonl  " 
iVoni  the  seventh  lieaveii ;  his  ^eiiii;  changed  into 
llie  foiin  of  a  man  ;  tie  ]>veaching  of  his  twelve 
iijjustlej;  liis  liiial  ie'|ectioii  and  snspension  on  a 
tree,  in  ct]in]Mnv  witli  tlie  workers  of  inicinity, 
(Ml  tlie  tl.iv  liefoie  the  Salihath  ;  the  sjiread  of  the 
(.'iirlstian  ihjctrine  :  the  last  jodginent  ;  and  his 
retnrn  to  the  seventh  heaven.  Before  this,  how- 
ever, the  aich-liend  Berial  is  to  descend  on  earth, 
ai  the  foini  of  an  impious  monarch, //(e  murderer 
07  hix  :>ioi/ip.r,  where,  after  his  image  is  woiship|«d 
fueveiy  city  for  three  years,  seven  moiitlis,  and 
I.wenty-se\n)  days,  he  and  his  ])owers  are  to  be 
dia:?gi-d  into  Gehenna. 

The  second  portion  of  the  work  gives  a  prolix 
ar.connt  of  the  prophet's  ascent  throngh  seven 
heavens,  each  moie  resplenilent  and  more  gli>rTt)ns 
tiian  the  olh-r.  It  contains  distinct  prophetical 
iillusioiis  to  the  niiiacnloiis  hiitli  of  Chiist  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  at  Hetlilehem  ;  his  crucifixion,  re- 
siineclion.  and  ascension;  and  (he  worship  of  •  the 
K.tthei'.  his  beloved  Cnrist,  and  tlie  Holy  Spirit.' 
I'he  mode  of  the  jjiophet's  own  death,  is  also  an- 
ii()nn<ed  to  him.  Tli«  whole  work,  observes  its 
learned  translator,  is  '  singularly  charact(!iij;ed  by 
siiiipiicity  of  narration,  by  occasional  sublimity 
i)f  de;i,ription,  and  by  riclmess  as  well  as  vigonr 
of  imagination."  Dr.  Lanience  conceives  that 
the  wiiler  had  no  design  oi  imposing  upon  the 
world  a  spniious  prodnclioti  ot  his  own  as  that 
of  the  prophet's,  but  ratlier  of  comji  ising  a  work, 
avowedly  li.  lilions.  lint  accommodaled  to  the 
character,  and  consistent  with  the  prophecies,  of 
liiiii  to  whom  it  is  ascribed. 

As  to  the  ar/e  of  this  work.  Dr.  Laurence  sup- 
poses, from  ihe  obvious  le  erence  to  Nero  and  llie 
period  of  three  yeais,  seven  monlhs,  and  twenty- 
seven  days,  and  again  of  thiee  hundred  and 
thirty-two  days,  after  which  Berial  was  to  be 
dragged  to  Gehenna,  that  the  work  was  written 
sfler  Ihe  death  of  Nero  (which  took  place  on  the 
9th  .June,  a.d.  G8),  liut  befoie  the  close  of  the 
year  fi9.  lAicke,  however  ( luii/eitiiiit/  in  die 
Offenbnrnng  Julian.),  looks  upon  lliese  nmnbers 
ai  puiely  arbitrary  aJid  a|)ocalyptical.  and  main- 
fiviiis  tiiat  the  ilogmatical  character  of  the  work, 
tiie  allusion  to  the  corruptions  of  the  churcii,  the 
absence  of  all  rel'erence  to  ihe  destruction  of  .Je- 
lusilem.  and  the  Chiliastic  view,  all  ))oint  to  a 
later  peiioil.  All  that  can  be  c.nsidered  as  cer- 
tain respei-tuig  ils  ilate  is,  that  the  lirst  ])ortii.n 
was  extant  before  t!ie  timi^  of  Oiigeii,  and  the 
whole  befiire  Epiplianius.  It  has  been  doubted 
whelher  the  work  iloes  not  consist  of  two  inde- 
pendent prodiiclicns.  which  were  afterwards  united 
nilo  one,  as  in  Ihe  Elhiopic  veision;  but  this  is 
a  qnestion  impossible  to  decide  in  tiie  alisence 
ofiheoiigin.il.  The  Lilin  Iragmeiils  uiscoi  eied 
liy  Mai  c,.nes|)ond  literally  with  ihe  Elhiopic, 
.wliih;  they  not  only  (lill'er  IVimi  the  Venetian  edi- 
tion in  single  phrases,  Imt  the  latter  contains 
j/assages  .so  sinking  as  to  induce  the  sujiposition 
that  if  IS  deiiveJ  from  a  later  recension  of  the 
iriginai  text. 

The  author  was  evidently  a  Jewish  Christian, 
M  ftppear§  from  the  use  made  uf  the  Taliuuilical 
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legend  already  referred  to.  as  well  as  by  his  W- 
[nesentmg  the  f.iise  accuser  of  Isaiah  as  a  .Sama* 
ritan.  The  woik  also  abounds  in  Gnostic,  Va- 
lenlinian,  and  Ophilic  notions,  such  as  (he  ac- 
count of  the  seven  heavens,  and  the  jiresiding 
angels  of  the  lirst  live,  the  gradual  transmnlation 
of  Christ  luifil  his  envelopment  in  the  Immaii 
form,  and  linally  the  docetic  conception  of  hi.? 
hlstoiy  on  earth.  .\ll  this  has  induced  Liicke 
(ul:  supra)  to  consider  the  whole  to  lie  a  Gnostic 
production  of  the  second  or  third  ceiifmy,  of 
which,  however,  the  marividom  was  liisr  written. 
Dr.  Laurence  lin. is  so  strong  a  nesemblaiicc  be- 
tween the  account  of  the  .seven  heavens  here,  and 
in  file  Testament  of  Levi  (^Twelve  Patriarchs}, 
that  he  suspects  the  latter  to  '  befiay  a  little 
])lagiarism  '  If  this  learned  divine  ueie  light  in 
his  conjecture  lespecling  the  eaily  age  of  this  jiro- 
duction,  it  would  doubtless  alVord  an  additional 
testimori)  (if  such  weie  vvanting)  to  the  antiquity 
of  the  lielief  in  the  niiracnlous  concepi*n  and 
the  proper  deilv  of  .lesiis,  who  is  here  called  the/ 
iieloved,  the  Jjird,  the  Loid  God,  and  the  Lord 
Christ.  In  i-tspect.  however,  to  another  jia  sage, 
in  which  the  Son  and  H  liy  S|iiiit  are  lejiie.-enleJ 
as  worshipping  Goi!.  the  learred  prelate  truly 
obseries  ihat  this  lakes  place  only  in  the  character 
of  angels,  wliich  they  hail  assumed. 

Dr.  Liicke  obseives  that  fie  diaiieiy  only  of 
the  apocaly ptii:  element  of  this  work  is  Jewish, 
the  internal  character  being  altogethei  Cluisiian. 
Hilt  in  l)oth  f.ain  and  siibsiance  there  is  an  evi- 
dent iioihit'on.  if  not  of  the  .A.])oealypse  of  St. 
John,  al  least  of  the  book  of  Duiiel  iiiid  of  the 
.Sdiylline  oracles.  Tie  use  i)f  the  canonical  Apo- 
calypse Liieke  (/  6.  §  Ifi)  Considers  to  be  1111- 
deniahle  in  viii.  Jo  (comp.  Rev.  xxii.  8  ^^  •  vii. 
21-2:i;   Rev.  xix.  10;. 

Of  tie  ancient  (iieek  jiooms  called  fne  .*5i)5Yi.- 
I.INK  OuACi.Ks  (wrillen  in  lieXi'UielffT  verse),  tlieip 
was  Ibrniely  a  consideialile  number  in  use,  of 
which  but  fe.v  ha>e  descended  to  our  limes. 
Servius,  in  the  lifdi  century,  mentions  a  hundied 
books  {scrmoncs.  A.6yoi  :  and  Suidas,  who  lived 
most  jiiubahiy  in  Ihe  elevenih,  speaks  of  twenty- 
lour  bo  .ks  of  the  Chaldiean  siliyls  alone.  Uiil 
eight  only  weie  known  to  Ihe  m  itieiiis,  until 
the  recent  discoveries  of  Angelo  Mai.  who  h;is 
recoveied  and  published  an  tlevenlh.  Iwell'lh, 
thiiteenth.  and  fHuteenlh  book  I'loni  jialimpsesfa 
in  the  Amhiosi  .n  and  \  aiican  libraries  {^Script 
Vet.  Nov.  Collect,  vol.  iii.  'p.  3).  The  Hist  eight 
books  have  been  shown  to  he  the  compositions  of 
various  writeis  from  the  commencenient  of  the 
second  century  u.c.  to  a  d.  5li0.  Of  these,  the 
earliest  in  point  of  dale  is  sup|)ised  to  be  the 
third  book,  containing  a  seiies  of  coiiiiected  pre- 
diclions  written  hy  an  .-\le.\aiidi  ian  Jew  in  the 
time  of  the  M.iccabee.s,  but  containing  heathen 
poerns  of  a  slill  earlier  |reriinl.  The  subject  is 
continued  by  another  .Alexandrian  Je.v,  who 
lived  about  lorty  years  befoie  the  tJliristi  .n  era. 
Notvvithstaniling  the  later  Chr'stian  inleipol.ition.s 
by  which  firs  document  has  been  disligured,  it 
foims  a  valuable  colleciiou  f  Sibylline  oracles 
respecting  ihe  Messi.ih,  anterior  to  ihe  Ciirislian 
era.  It  conclude*  with  aii.<ther  addition,  written 
jiarfly  in  flie  tliiid  century  and  jiailly  at  a  stiU 
later  period.  Hut  lief  re  ibis  )  eiiod.  the  yourlA 
and  JiJ'th  books  cuine  in,  the  former  of  w^itc^  win 
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»mtten  by  a  Cliriatliin  alicut  a.d.  80;  the  liitfcr 
consists  of  sevi'ral  ])ie<lic.lioiis-  f'lom  various 
a.itliois,  piiiici|i;illy  K{,'yi)liaiis,  one  of  whom  was 
an  Alexandiiau  Jew,  wlm  wmte  in  tlie  niiilillf  of 
the  SPC(rii(l  cfn'nrv  ;  anoliiei-  poitinn  is  liy  a  Jew 
in  Asia  JVIiimv,  alxmt  a.d.  20  ;  anil  ceitain  parts 
iiy  aiiotiiei  Jewish  autiior,  altmit  a.d.  70.  But 
the  whole  hooU  in  its  pre>eiif  I'onn  |)rucee(ls  iiuist 
proliaiily  IVoin  the  .lewish  Christians  re-^idiirj;  at 
Mernpiiis  in  the  cornmenceitient  of  Aiirian's  reign, 
who  collected  tiie  greater  pc.riimi  of  tlie  oracles  of 
(he  lirst  |iart,  and  united  them  to  tiie  third  anil 
fonrth  hooks.  At  least  the  whole  ■hree  hooks 
were  formed  into  one  collection  in  llie  middle  of 
tiie  second  centiny,  and  ascrdied  to  one  and  the 
same  sihyl.  Bnt  at  tlie  close  of  tlie  next  centtny 
these  hooks  were  completely  sepavate<l,  and  were, 
foijether  with  the  SMl)seqiient  ()ooks  then  written 
(sixth,  seventh,  and  eis^lith),  each  attrihnted  to  a 
<listiiicf  prophetess.  Of  these,  the  earliest  in  point 
of  date  is  the  ei(jlith  (took,  |iait  %if  which  was 
composed  alxint  A.n.  17(i-l^0,  jind  the  entire 
linished  at  the  «n<l  of  the  third  centuiy,  —  when  it 
was  united  widi  the  others,  as  we  learn  fro(n  Lac- 
tantius.  The  sei:eiitk  6r;o^,  separate  i'rom  its  later 
interpidations,  was  ciiniposed  hy  a  Jndaizing 
Christian  in  the  third  centiny.  The  sixth  book 
appears  to  ha\e  been  written  at  the  close  of  tliis 
century  liv  a  CJirlstian,  for  he  speaks  of  Christ  as 
the  second  Adam.  Tliat  part  called  the  Acrostics 
was  consfrucled  in  the  fourth  century  Irom  earlier 
Sibylline  verses.  Some  portions  of  the  eiyhth  book 
were  pr.ihahiy  written  at  this  jieriod,  and  intro- 
duced at  a  still  later  anion;;  the  Sibylline  oiades. 
riie  latest  of  all  are  tiie  first  cud  second  books, 
written  by  one  anil  the  same  author,  who  lived  in 
<he  \Ve<t  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth. century. 

Of  this  motlev  j^roiip,  the  chief  ]iortions  only 
are  of  an  Apocalyptic  character,  otheis  lieiny; 
purely  epic,  or  in  tlie  form  of  hymns.  The  sibyl, 
as  the  oracle  of  God,  jiredicts  the  destruction  of 
pa^'anism  in  its  wars  on  both  Judaism  and  Chi  is- 
tianity.  To  this  is  annexed  the  Apocalyptic 
consolation  and  encouragement  to  tiie  !^llll'eler  and 
0]i[)ressed  among  God's  pe  iple.  The  poetic  in- 
terest, which  is  a  characleiistic  of  Apocalyptic 
com])osition,  both  Jewish  and  Christian,  is  not 
lost  sight  of. 

There  have  been  three  distinct  jieriods  traced 
in  respect  to  the  SibyHine  Revelations.  The  lirst 
is  the  Jewish,  cotnmenciiig  at  the  Maccaliaeaii 
period  T''is,  oliseives  Liicke, '  belongs  to  tiie  cycle 
of  Daniel's  Apocaly[)se.'  T'lie  second  period  is 
the  Jewish  Christian,  having  a  s];ecial  relation  to 
the  Anlichristian  character  of  the  jieisecuting 
Nero,  with  an  adiiiixliire  of  Chiliastic  elements. 
The  third  )ieriod  is  fiee  from  Chiliasm,  and  lie- 
longs  to  the  Christian  character  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, embracing  a  species  of  universal  history  in 
the  Sibylline  form,  concluding  with  the  end  of  all 
things  at  the  final  judgment. 

It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Apocaly|ise  of  John  and  the  Sibylline 
poems  of  the  secoiid  period.  '  U.sidesthe  Chili- 
astic elements  and  the  refeveni^e  to  the  return  of 
Nero,  it  is  common  U)  both  that  the  liestruction 
of  Ronif.  forms  the  g-and  crisis  of  their  ])redic- 
tio!!s,  and  that  letters  and  cyphers  are  synibol- 
ii.ally  employed.  Bu,,  on  the  other  hand,  wh.it 
a  diSerence  !  The  Siliylline  oracles  are  cha- 
racterized by  a  dry,  monotonous  series  of  mere 
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jiredictions,  ihreateiiing=,  and  promises;  while  th* 
Apocalypse  of  John  presents  us  witli  an  all  ijlit 
diainatic  develo|im(iit  of  llu'  kingdom  of  (iod  ill 
a  living  picture.  The  most  imp.irtant  j)ortioti  f-or 
compaiisoii  with  the  .Apocalv,  se  is  the  conteui- 
jioiaiy  fiist  oracle  of  the  fonrth  book.  The  later 
jiieces  of  this  kind  may  have  stood  in  ■conscious 
relati«n  with  the  A|ioi-aly|He,  but  lliis  is  inca[)able 
o*' proof'  (Liicke,  utsHjiVK). 

The  books  discovireil  by  Angelo  Mai  are  much 
of  the  same  chiiracter  with  the  former,  but  have 
less  of  the  religious  elemeiit.  The  elevenih  book 
contains  a  statement  of  Jewish,  Greek,  Macedo- 
nian, and  Egyptian  history  fiom  the  Deluge  In 
Julius  CjEsar.  There  are  some  single  jiassages 
which  resemble  the  ihiid  book,  liut  llie  author  was 
a  liiflierent  jierson,  and  was  probably  a  Jew,  who 
lived  a  short  lime  before  tiie  Cliristian  era. 

The  twelfth  book  resembles  thefiflh  in  its  com- 
mencement, and  contains  the  same  Sfriesof  Itomaci 
emperors  from  Augustus,  under  whose  leign  the 
appearance  of  Chiist  is  piominenllv  brought  for- 
ward. This  series,  which  in  liie  third  book 
ended  with  Hadrian,  here  proceeds  as  lar  as  Alex- 
ander SV\eius,  jiassing  over  S'ulpicins  Seveins, 
Its  Christian  origin  is  beyond  queslion,  and  it 
I. lav  have  been  written  alter  the  deatii  of  Severiis, 
.1  d'.  222. 

Tie  thirteenth  book  nan;ates,  in  tiie  Sibylline 
form,  the  wars  of  tiie  Romans  in  ttie  East  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  iirobably  com- 
nimcing  where  the  former  had  ended.  It  is  ob- 
si'ivable  that  the  author  alludes  to  the  matiie- 
niaiical  fame  of  Bostra. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  fourteenth 
hook  is  tlie  destruction  and  rebuilding  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  which  is  jirovisioned  for  a  whole  year 
in  e.\]iectation  of  a  long  period  of  adieisity;  tiie 
last  prince  of  the  Latin  race  appears  and  dejiarts, 
after  whom  comes  a  royal  race  of  long  duration. 
The  whole  naiiation  jioiiits  to  the  period  of  llie 
migration  and  downfall  of  llie  Western  em])iie. 
The  author  doubtless  \k'as  a  Christian  of  the  fifth 
century. 

The  book  called  the  Testaments  ok  Tiitr 
TWKi.vE  Patriai4CHs  is  ail  ancient  Ai«)cry]i!ial 
work  (founded  most  piobalily  on  (ti  ri.  xlix.  1,  sq.), 
in  which  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob  are  ivpiesenled 
as  delivering  their  dying  jiredii-tiiins  and  ]irecepts 
to  iheir  posteritv.  If  we  are  to  credit  the  authority 
of  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  lliis  work 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  Irafsiated 
into  Greek  by  St.  Ciirysostom.  !]ut  Dr.  (I'labe, 
will)  first  adduced  this  testimonv,  considers  it  veiy 
doublfiil.  The  aulhorof  the  Lattn  version  (from 
the  (iieek)  was  Robert  Grossiteste,  Bishop  of 
Liiii-oln  in  the  thirteenth  century,  with  tiie  assist- 
ance (if  a  Greek  named  Nicholas,  AUiot  of  St. 
Albans.  The  bishop's  atleiilion  was  lil,M  direitled 
to  it  by  Archdeacon  John  de  IJasiii^stoke,  who 
had  seen  the  work  during  his  studies  iil  Athens. 
This  version,  which  was  first  priiited  fiom  very 
incorrecl  copies  in  14^3,  and  afterwards  in  1532 
and  1549,  was  reprinted  in  the  Orthodoxor/ra- 
/)/(<!  of  Grynsens.  and  in  the  BihliotUi-cn  I'atrnm. 
A  few  specimens  of  the  oiiginai  weie  ]iiinted  at 
various  limes  by  Cotelerins  (A'of".  in  Script. 
Apostul.),  (iale  (Annot.  in  Janiblich),  and 
■Wharton  (Aiictariiim) ;  but  it  was  n  served  fiw 
the  learned  Dr.  Giabe  to  give  the  en'.'w  vork  ia 
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(be  (irigitial  (Jreek,  in  }()99,  from  a  C;inibi'iil;je 
niiinuscriirf  on  velliVin  (the  iilentical  MS.  used 
by  Ral>eil  of  Lincoln  l')r  Iji,  trainlaliiin),  a  C(>)iy 
•)!'  wliic.ii  Wits  iii.idf  lor  liiin  by  tlit'  leametl  Dr. 
John  Mill,  will)  collateil  it  vvirli  a  iiianosciipt  on 
paper  >n  tlic  LJjeileian.  wiiften  ad.  12158,  and 
anuexeil  to  it  various  rfailin^'S  Iriun  oilier  matm- 
scripts.  Dr.  Gral)e  was  )lie  person  wl)o  first  ilivideil 
the  wi/)k  info  cl)a]>{ers  or  })ara.4iaphs.  wifli  nnin- 
bers  prefi.Meil.  He  added  some  valiial.'le  notes, 
wliicli,  witli  the  originals,  were  ie|iublislied  by 
Fahriciui  in  lii-i  Cod.  Pscudep.   V.  T. 

This  work  contains  many  liemtil'iil  }«is-ai<es, 
ait(i,  while  its  form  is  that  of  a  pieend'd  ])ro- 
jihcoy,  lie.irs  indiiect  testiojonv  to  the  I'acts  and 
hooks  oi  the  New  Testairient,.  the  nativity,  crnci- 
(ixion,  resii'rectioti,  ascension,  and  uiiblemislitd 
«;iiar:icfer  o)'.fc.sus,  ascrihing  (o  liiin  sucli  titles  as 
evidently  show  (hat  his  divinity  was  ('nlly  recog- 
llisec).  The  anllio!-  testiiics  also  to  the  canonical 
authority  of  the  .Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  St. 
Paul  s  Kpistles,  a?>d  seems  es|M'<:ial)v  'o  allude 
lo  the  four  CTOs"})eIs.  The  age  ol'  thi.s  A])orry]»lial 
work  is,  therefore,  of  considerable  importance  in 
sacred  critiristii. 

Mr.  William  Winston,  who  has  given  an 
Knglisli  trai)siatioii  of  this  work  in  his  Authentic 
Jiecords,  considers  it  to  lie  a  genuine  production, 
and  one  of  tlie  concealed  (as  he  interprets  the 
word  Api>crypha])  biKtks  of  the  Olil  'I'estament, 
jnatnlaining  diat  if  this,  and  the  l>o(>k  of  Kiioch, 
were  not  written  after  the  ilestruction  of  Jer'isa^"ni 
(whic'h  he  holds  to  be  a  wild  notion),  they  are  ».if 
necessity  genuine  and  diiiue.  Cave{Z7w/.  Liter.) 
was  at  lirst  dispised  to  ])lace  the  work  in  the  year 
AD.  19'2,  but  he  subsequently  regarded  it  as  more 
])robab5y  wiitten  near  the  conimencenjenl  of  the 
tecond  century.  'I'hat  the  woik  was  extant  in 
Ihe  time  of  Origen  appears  from  his  observation, 
'  We  fii>d  the  like  sentiment  in  another  little 
book,  called  the  Testament  of  the  twelve  Pafri- 
arclis,  although  it  is  not  in  the  canon,"  viz.,  that 
hy  sinners  are  to  he  understocxl  the  angels  of 
Satan  {^Hiimil.  in  Jos.  coinp.  with  Testament. 
lieiiben.,  sect.  3).  Jerome  also  observes  that 
there  liad  Ijeen  forged  revelations  of  all  the  ))alri- 
archs  and  )irophets.  Tertullian  has  also  been 
supposed  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  cited  by  Procopius 
of  (>axa,  al>out  a  d.  520;  and  in  the  Stichometri; 
of  Nicephorus  (about  A.u.f^OO)  it  is  said  to  con- 
tain in  the  (i-reek  511)0,  and  in  the  Latin  4R()0, 
stichs  or  verses  [\'euse].  Dr.  D.idwell,  from 
its  Hellenistic  character,  ascribes  it  to  the  first 
century.  The  recent  investigations  of  Dr.  Nitz-jch 
(L>e  Tesfnmentis  duodcciin  Patriareharitm,  Wit- 
tenl>.  ISIO),  however,  seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
its  hiving  been  the  woik  of  a  Jewish  Christian, 
a()(>ut  the  lieginniiig  of  tlie  second  c(>iitury.  The 
design  of  the  writer  was  evidently  to  c.invert  the 
twelve  tribes  to  the  Christian  faith.  For  this 
object  are  iutroiliiced  the  Apocalyptic  elements. 
Tlie  lime  of  Christs  appearance  is  predicted. 
The  Messiah  is  represented  as  both  jiriest  and 
king,  ail  I  with  this  view  characlerized  as  ecpially 
Sjiriiug  from  the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Levi.  Me 
is  lo  appear,  after  many  calamities,  as  the  com- 
mon Saviour  of  Jews  and  (lentiles.  It  also  coii- 
taitis  revelations  jiurely  Christian,  as  the  ever- 
JastJiig  reign  of  Christ,  the  general  resuriectiou, 
and  the  l-.ist  judgment.  The  .-Vpocalypse  of  Jolni 
w  referred   to,  if  not    expressly   cited  j  ai»d  the 
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A[)Ocalyptical  poitions  have  evidently  thii  fo' 
their  groundwork,  together  with  the  book  o? 
Danie«,  and  that  of  Kiioch.  which  is  expressly 
cited  as  a  wock  of  iiuthority  (f^evi.  2j  Naph- 
thali,  5),  and  is  conseijiuiitlv  an  eaititr  ))»oduo- 
tion.  There  was  an  alte  ed  ami  inter)*i>!,ite(l 
English  translation  of  this  lio  k,  pMh!i>hed  (as  a 
genuine  woik  of  the  twelve  jjatriaichs)  in  Bristol 
by  Richard  Day,  in  1813. 

The  FouKTH  Koox  ov  E'AUA  {l\w Jirst  accord 
inglothe  Klliiopic  and  Arabic)  [Ksi>uas]  is.  liom 
its  A])o»a)y])tic  character,  styled  liv  Nicephorus 
H^an  3.  4;  tine  Apwahjpse  of  Ezra  {'AinaiTdA.vjpis 
'EtrS^-a).  Its  original  la3)gnage  (accordiii"  to 
l-ui;ke)  was  Gieek,  although  it  is  at  pjesewt  extant 
only  in  a  Latin.  Elhinpic,  anil  Aia!>  c  tiansla- 
tion,  of  which  the  i-.atin  i.s  the  most  ancient.  'J'he 
main  Ixxly  of  the  work,  viz..  chaps,  iii,-xiv.,  de- 
tains a  cojiiiecled  revelation,  which  is  jjaifly  an 
open  imitation  of  Daniel,  and  partly  resembles 
the  New  Te.stameiit  .•\poca)y pse.  It  contains  a 
niixfuie  of  Jewish  and  Christian  elements.  This 
work,  as  has  been  formerly  ol>seived,  was  known 
to  Clemens  Alexandiinns  in  thesec(Hid  century; 
and  from  the  inilicaiion  in  the  Introduction 
(cli.  iii.  1),  '  In  the  Ihirtieik  yenr  nj'  the  de- 
struction of  the  city  I  was  in  liaiivloii,'  Liake 
conjectures  that  the  author  may  have  written  in 
tiie  thirtieth  year  alter  tlie  deNtniction  of  Jeiusa- 
len?.  or  a  ».  100;  and  this  date  is  fu.ther  coniiimed 
by  the  vision  of  the  eagle  (ch.  .\i  ;  xii. ),  which 
indicates  the  time  of  'J'rajiin.  He  conceives  the 
author  to  hive  been  evide  fly  a  .Jew,  who  lived 
out  of  Palestine,  ))iohal>ly  in  Egypt,  but  that  the 
variation  in  the  several  ancient  veisioiis  of  the 
work  prove  it  to  have  been  inteipidated  by  a 
Ci>ristiun  hand. 

The  first  two  and  last  two  chaj iters  (found  njily 
in  the  Latin,  in  must  MSS.  of  which  they  form 
distinct  fiooks,  liie  lirst  two  cliapters  be'ng  gene- 
rally n.imeil  'ind  and  3rd,  and  tlie  Imo  last  5ll» 
and  .siimetinies  6th  Esdras  ;  see  Laurence  s  1  Ezra, 
pp.  2'<3-2h7)  are  the  work  of  .i  Chrisiiaiu  and  are 
uncontiected  with  the  mam  body  of  the  iKXik.  In 
the  two  (irst  the  autlior  has  imitated  the  canonical 
Apocalypse,  and  prelixed  this  jKiition  as  a  kind 
of  ]ireface  to  the  work  ;  but  there  is  no  internal 
character  which  can  enalile  us  to  form  any  nearer 
Conjecture  as  to  their  date.  The  author  of  the 
last  two  cha]iters  (xv.,  xvi.)  seems  to  have  lived 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century,  during  the  Decian 
or  Diocletian  persecutions  (chap.  xv.  10).  Home, 
the  Apoca'yptic  Babylon  of  the  author,  a])- 
jiroaches  her  downfall  (xv.  43,  sq.).  Several 
])ass;iges  of  the  New  Testameut  aie  evidently 
alluded  to  (com]i.  4  Ezra  xvi.  2!',  sq.  with  Matt, 
xxiv.  40,  41  ;  xvi.  42— 45,  with  1  Cor.  vii.  29. 
30;  XV.  8,  »,  with  Rev.  vi.  10).  The  whole 
chapter  seems,  indeed,  to  Ije  an  imitation  of 
Mati.  xxiv.  (tonip.  also  4  Kzra  i.  oO  with  iVIatt. 
xxiii.  37;  ii.  11  with  Luke  xvi.  'J;  and  ii.  12 
with  Re.v.  xxii.  2  ;  also  ii.  42  with  Rev.  xiv.  1-3  ; 
and  ii.  IS  with  Ri!V.  xxii.  1,  2). 

The  ancient  romantic  fiction,  entitled  tlieSHE?» 
HEuu  Ol'  HtntMAS,  is  iiot  willioiit  its  Apoca- 
lyptic elements.  These,  however,  are  confined  t» 
book  I.  3.  4  ;  IjuI  they  are  deslilule  of  signilLc»tioa 
or  originality  |_HEUMiaj. 
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Tlie  Book  ov  Knoch  is  one  of  tlie  most  curioua 
o1"  the  s|iiiriitus  i(.velutii)\is,  ip.senililiiig  in  its  out- 
ward t'oiiii  both  the  l)ook  of  DaTiiel  and  the  Apo- 
calypse; nut  it  Is  iiiicerlain  whether  this  latter 
work  or  the  hook  of  Kimch  was  lirst  written 
[Knoch].  PiofVssor  Moses  Stuart  {Bihliodi. 
Sacra.  Nd.  2,  p.  Mi-i.  ISi.'i)  is  of  opinion  tiial  the 
Hoiik  of  Eniicli,  tiie  Ascension  of  I«aiah,  the  T^jta- 
liiejils  cjf  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  many  of  the  Sibyl- 
line Oiacles,  llie  fointh  Boik  of  Kzva.  and  the 
Pastor  of  Hernias,  were  composed  '  nearly  at  the 
same  time  with  the  Apocalyj)se  of  St.  John.' 

Theie  was  an  .^pocuvi'hai.  Revki..4Tion  oi-' 
St.  .fouN  extant  in  flie  t:nie  ol  Tneoilosins  the 
Graniniarian,  the  only  one  of  the  ancients  who 
mentions  it,  and  who  calls  it  a  jisentlepigraphal 
bo<)k.  It  was  not  known  what  had  liecume  of  it, 
Jiiilil  liie  identical  work  was  lecenlly  published 
from  a  Vatican,  as  well  as  a  \  ienna  manus<  ript, 
by  Blrcii,  in  his  Auctarittm,  under  the  title  of 
*  Tlie  Apocalypse  of  the  Holy  Apostle  and  Kvan- 
gelist  John  the  Divine.'  From  the  silence  of  the 
ancients  lespectiiiij  this  work,  it  could  scaicely 
have  l)eei'  written  before  tlia  third  or  fourth  cen- 
tury. Liicke  has  pointed  out  other  inteinal  marks 
of  a  later  a^re,  as,  lor  instai.ce,  the  mention  of  ?'«- 
cetise,  which  he  observes  first  came  into  use  in 
the  Christian  churcli  after  tlie  fouitli  cenluiy  (al- 
though h?re  the  author  of  the  Sjiurinus  liook  may 
have  taken  his  idea  from  Rev.  v.  b;  viii.  '■S)  ;  also 
III'  imciffes  and  rwh  ci'osses,  which  were  not  in  use 
before  tiie  'fourth  and  liftii  centuries."  The  name 
f>a/ri(irch,  applied  here  to  a  di^^iiitary  in  the 
church,  belonijs  to  the  same  age.  Tlie  time  in  whicli 
Theodiisius  himself  liveil  is  not  certainly  kn<iwn, 
but  he  cannot  lie  placed  earlier  than  the  tilth  cen- 
tury, whicii  Liicke  conceives  to  be  the  most  j)ro- 
bable  at^e  of  the  woik  itself.  Reiiarding  the 
object  and  occasion  of  the  work  (wliicli  is  a  rather 
servile  imitation  of  the  genuine  Apocalypse),  in 
consecpience  of  tlie  absciice  of  dates  ainl  of  in- 
ternal characteristics,  tlieie  are  no  ceitain  inilica- 
tions.  Birch's  lexi,  as  well  as  his  manuscripts, 
abound  in  errors;  but  Tiiilo  has  collated  two 
Paris  manuscripts  for  his  inteiuied  edition  (see 
his  Acta  Thomee,  Proleg.  p.  Lvxxiii.).  Assemann 
{Biblioth.  One/it.  torn.  iii.  pt.  i.  ).•  2S2J  stales 
that  there  is  an  Arabic  version  among  the  Vatican 
MSS.— \V.  W. 

REZKl'H  (fl>n  ;  Sejit.  'Pa^e'9),  a  city  which 
occurs  among  tlmse  subdued  by  the  Assyiians  (2 
Kings  xix.  12;  l^a.  xxxvii.  12).  It  is  sunpused 
to  be  the  same  that  Ptolemy  mentions  under  the 
naririe  of  'Pr](Tai<pa,  as  a  city  of  Palmyrene  [Geug, 
V.  1.5j;  arid  tins  again  is  ])ossibly  the  same  with 
the  Hasajjha  which  Abull'eda  [jlaces  at  nearly  a 
day's  journey  west  of  the  Euphrates. 

RKZIN  CrVl  ;  Sei'f-  'Paao-o-co;/),  the  last  king 
of  Damascene  Syria,  slain  by  Tiglath-pileser 
(2  Kings  XV.  37;  xvi.  6-10;  Isa.  vii.  1  ;  viii. 
4-7)  [Damascus]. 

REZOX  (ilT"),  2^rince  ;  Sept.  'PoCwj'),  an  offi- 
cer of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,  who  established 
the  independence  of  Damascus,  and  made  it  the 
seat  of  tiie  kiiig<lon)  of  Damascene-Syria,  so  often 
ineniioned  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  kingdoms 
^1  Kingt  xi.  23,  24  i  |  Damascus]. 

RHEGiL'M  I'Pvytov),  a  city  on  fho  coast  of 
Italy,  near  its  south-western  extremity,   opposite 


Messina  in  Sicily  (.\ct.'!   xxviii.  13).     It   is  now 
called  Reggio,  and  is  the  capital  of  Calal)iia. 

RHODA  ("Po'Stj,  /.  ?.  Rusu),  a  servant  maid 
mentioned  in  Acts  xii.  13. 

RHODES  ('PoSos),  an  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  ce!el 'rated  ficin 
the  remotest  antiquitv  as  the  seat  of  commerce,  n». 
vigation.  literatine,  and  the  arts,  but  now  red. iced  to 
a  slate  of  abject  jioverty  by  the  deva-tations  of  war 
and  the  tyranny  and  rapacity  of  its  Tuikisli  iiders. 
It  is  of  a  triangular  foiiu,  alnuit  forty-fom  leagues 
in  circumferince,  twenty  leagues  long  from  north 
to  south,  and  aliout  six  liroad.  In  the  centie  is 
a  lofty  mountain  named  Artemira,  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  whole  island  ;  of  the 
elevated  co.'ist  of  Carmania  on  the  ninth  ;  the 
Archipelago,  studded  v.ith  numerous  islands,  on 
the  nor'h-vvest ;  Mount  Ida.  veiled  in  cIimhIs,  on 
the  south-west ;  and  tiie  wide  expanse  of  waters 
that  wash  the  shores  of  Africa  on  the  soutli  and 
south-east.  It  was  famed  in  ancient  limes,  and  is 
still  celebrated  for  its  delightful  climate,  and  the 
feitility  of  its  soil.  The  gardens  aie  tilled  with 
delicious  fruit,  every  gale  is  scented  with  the  most 
powerful  fragrance  wafteii  fioin  the  groves  of 
orange  and  citron-trees,  and  the  numlieiless  aro- 
matic lierlis  exhale  such  a  profusion  of  the  richest 
odours  that  the  whole  atmos])here  seeiris  impieg- 
naled  with  sjiicy  jieifume.  It  is  «ell  watered  by 
the  ri\er  Caiiduia,  and  niimerons  smaller  streams 
and  rivulets  that  spring  fioin  the  shady  sides  of 
Mount  Ailemira.  It  contains  two  cities — HluKles, 
the  capital,  inlial)ifed  chiefly  by  Turks,  and  asnittll 
number  of  Jews;  and  the  ancient  Lindus,  now 
reduced  to  a  hamlet,  peopled  by  Greeks,  who  are 
almost  all  engaged  in  con  merce.  Besides  these 
theie  aie  ii\e  villages  occupied  by  Turks  anil  a 
small  number  of  Jews  ;  and  li\e  towns  and  Ibrty- 
one  villages,  inhabited  by  (ireeks.  '1  he  whole 
])0])ulatioii  was  estimated  liy  Savery  at  SG.-'iUO  ; 
but  Turner,  a  later  traveller,!  stimales  ihemonly 
at2l).0(i(),  ofwhom  14,000  were  Greeks,  and6;)00 
Turks,  with  a  sinall  mixture  of  Jews  residing 
chiellv  in  the  cajiitai. 

The  city  of  Rliodes  is  famous  for  its  huge  brazen 
statue  of  AjjoHo,  calletl  Colossus,  which  stood  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  was  so  high  that 
ships  j)assed  in  full  sail  between  its  legs.  It  was 
the  woik  ol'  Chaies  of  Lindus,  the  discijile  of 
Lysippus;  ils  height  wa<  12l3  leei,  ai;d  twc  Ive  years 
were  occupied  in  its  coiK^truclion.  Il  was  thrown 
down  by  an  eaithquake,  in  ihe  leign  of  Ptolemy 
III.,  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  alter  having  stood 
56  years.  The  brass  of  which  it  was  com- 
])oseil  was  a  load  for  ilOO  camels.  Its  extiemities 
weie  sustained  by  sixty  pillars  of  marble,  and  a 
winding  staircase  led  up  to  the  top,  from  whence 
a  view  might  lie  obtained  of  Syria,  and  the  ships 
proceeding  to  Egypt,  in  a  laige  looking-Klass  su.s- 
])ended  to  the  neck  ot  the  statue.  The'f;  is  not  a 
single  vestige  of  this  celebrated  work  of  art  now 
remaining. 

St.  Paul  ayijiears  to  have  visiteil  Rhodes  while 
on  his  journey  to  Jerusalem,  a  u.  5S  (Acts  xxi.  1), 

The  Sept.  Iiaiislators  jjlace  the  Rhodians  among 
the  children  of  .lavan  (Gen.  x.  4),  and  in  this  they 
are  followed  by  Eusebius,  Jerome,  and  Isidore;  but 
Bochart  maintains  that  the  Rhodians  are  too  mo- 
dern to  have  been  planted  there  by  any  iinmediate 
son  of  Javan,  and  considers  tliat  Moses  rather  in* 
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tended  the  Gauls  c>n  (lie  Medifeiranean  towards 
tl:e  moiitli  of  llie  Rhone,  near  MuiseiUes,  wlifie 
there  was  a  district  called  Rljodaimsia,  audacity 
of  tlie  same  name.  They  also  render  Ezek. 
SkXvii.  15.  •  cljildren  of  the  Rlroilians,"  instead  ol", 
as  in  the  Hebrew,  ■  clnlihen  of  Dedan,'  Caimet 
considers  it  prulialile  that  here  they  read  'children 
of  Uedan  or  liodan,'  huf  that  in  Gen.  x.  4,  thej' 
read  '  Dedan,'  as  in  the  Hehiew. 

The  antiqnities  of  Rhodes  reacll  lio  farther  liacK 
flian  the  resilience  of  the  ktdghts  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem.  The  remains  of  their  tine  old  fortress, 
of  ^rreat  size  and  slienj^lh,  are  still  to  he  seen; 
the  cells  (if  the  knights  are  entire,  but  the  .sanc- 
tuary has  heen  converted  by  the  Turks  into  a 
magaidne  for  military  stores. 

In  modern  times  Rhodes  has  been  chiefly  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  last  retreats  of  this  inilitary 
order,  imder  whom  it  ol)rained  great  celebrity  by 
its  heroic  resistance  to  the  'I'urks ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Solyman  ihe  (ireat  a  capilnlation  was 
agreed  upon,  anil  the  island  was  finally  smren- 
dered  to  the  Turks,  under  whom  it  has  since  con- 
tinued. 

It  is  now  governed  l)y  a  Turkish  Faclia,  who 
exercises  desjiutic  sway,  seizes  upon  the  property 
of  the  people  at  his  pleasnie,  and  from  whose  vigi- 
lant rapacity  scarcely  anything  can  be  concealed. 
Under  this  iron  lulethe  inhal)ilants  arp  ground  to 
poverty,  and  the  island  is  becoming  rapidly  depo- 
pulated (Coronelli,  Isolandi  llocli  Geograjica ; 
Clarkes  Tiavels;  Txivuer's  Joitnial ;  Schubert's 
Reise  ins  Morgenl.). — G.  M.  B. 

RIBLAH  (H??"!;  Sept.  'Pa^Aaa^u),  a  town 
on  the  northern  border  of  Palestine,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hamalh,  through  which  the  Rahybinians, 
both  in  tliL'ir  irruptions  and  departures,  were  ac- 
ciistomtd  to  pass  (Num.  xxxiv.  11;  2  Kings 
xxui.  33;  xxv.  26;  Jer.  xxxix.  5;  Hi.  10). 
This  place  is  no  where  mentioned  l)ut  in  the 
Bible.  The  Jewish  commentators,  exchanging 
file  "i  fori,  su[iposed  i;  to  denote  J)a])hne  or  An- 
tioch  (Jerome^  Onnniast.  s.  v.  'Uiblatha;"  and 
on  Kzek.  \lvii  ).  This  city,  however,  was  too  far 
from  Haniath  to  the  north  oound.iry  of  Palestine. 
It  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  site  called  Itibleh, 
which  Buckingham  foinid  thiity  nr  I'orly  miles 
South  of  Hamath  on  the  Oronles  (^Arab  Tribes, 
p.  4S1). 

Rn)DLE  (HTn),  literally, 'something  intri- 
cate or  complicated  ;"  oCiviyixa.  Gesenius  de- 
rives the  Hebrew  word  from  the  Arabic  t>\^. 
'  to  iiend  oO",  cr  tie  in  knots;'  and  the  immeiliate 
etymol.igy  usually  assigned  to  the  Greek  word  is 
aiVitro-o/xaj.  '  to  hint  ol)scurely.'  The  Hebrew 
word(.ludg.  xiv.  12-10)  proj)erly  means  '  a  riddle 
or  enigma;  'Si'pt.  7rp(5;8A7;^a;  Yu\'^.  jwuble ma  iun\ 
projWfiitio  ;  where  Samson  proposes  rothelhiity 
young  Pidlistines  who  attended  iiis  nuptials,  an 
e\iigina,  derived  from  the  circumstance  o*f  his 
having  lately  found  a  swarm  of  bees  and  iioney  in 
the  skeleton  of  the  lion,  which  he  had  killed  some 
months  bef.ire,  u  hen  lie  ha<l  come  to  espouse  his 
wite  (  BkkJ.  'Ibis  riddle  or  enigma,  lliough  un- 
fair in  legaid  to  those  who  accepted  the  pledge  to 
unravel  it,  because  they  vvere  ignorant  of  the  par- 
ticular fii't  '<y  Ihe  knowleilgeof  which  alone  it 
could  be  e\|aatied  by  them,  nevertheless  answers 
U>  li;e  ujiproved   delinition  of  an  enigma,  as  cou- 
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sisting  of  an  artful  and  abstruse  piopositiin,  put 
in  obscure,  andiiguous,  ami  even  contrary  terms, 
in  order  to  exercise  the  ingennitj- of  others  in  find- 
ing out  its  meaning. 

The  pleasnieof  the  projjounder  is  derived  ftom 
perjilexing  his  hearers;  and  theirs  from  overcom- 
ing the  dilliculty,  which  is  usually  renewed  by 
their  proposing  another  enigma. 

This  kind  of  amusement  seems  to  nave  neen 
resorted  tu,  especially  at  entertaiinnents,  in  all 
ages  among  dillerent  nations  ;  and  has  even  been 
tieated  as  an  art,  and  reduced  to  rules.  Thechiel 
writers  on  tliis  curious  subject  are,  Nic.  lieusner 
{Ainigmalograiili.)  and  V.  Menestrier. 

Tlie  |)rincipal  rule.-;  laid  down  for  tiie  construc- 
tion of  an  eingma  are  the  following  :  that  it  must 
be  obscure,  and  the  moie  obscure  the  Irtlter,  pro- 
vided that  the  description  of  the  thing,  however 
coveretl  and  abstract,  and  in  whatever  remote  or 
iHicomnion  teims,  be  really  correct  ;  and  it  is 
essential  that  the  thing  thus  described  be  well 
known.  Sometimes,  and  es|iecially  ili  a  witty 
enigma,  the  amusement  consists  in  dejcril)ing  a 
tiling  by  a  set  of  truisms,  which  tell  their  own 
meaning,  but  which  coid'oiuiii  the  110 -ir,  through 
his  expectation  of  some  deep  and  dith^ult  mean- 
ing. Tlie  greater  enigma  is  to  he  rendered 
more  intricate  and  ktiolty  by  a  tnultitude  of 
words  ;  the  lesser  may  consist  of  only  one  or  two 
remote  words  or  allusions. 

'I'he  s)ieech  of  [,amecli  to  nis  wives  .\dah  and 
Zillah  (Gen.  xiv.  23.  21)  is,  posdbly.  an  eriig- 
n)atic  mode  of  communicating  some  jiainful  in- 
telligence. It  is  recorded  (1  Kings  x.  1)  that  the 
queen  of  Shelia  came  to  prove  Solomon  JIITTQ  ; 
Se]it.  iv  alviynacf,  \'u\g.  in  (s/rigma/ibiis.  Jose- 
plius  relates  that  Hiram,  king  of  Tyie.  tried  the 
skill  of  Solomon  in  the  same  way  ;  and  quotes 
Dins  to  attest  that  Solomon  sent  riddles  to  Hiiam, 
and  that  the  Tyri.m  king  forfeited  much  money 
to  Solomon  from  liis  inability  to  answer  lliem,  but 
redeemed  it,  ujiori  a  man  of  'lyre  named  Abdemon 
being  found  al)le  tosohe  tlwin  {A/itiq.  viii.  5.  3). 
The  description  of  the  Messiah  niider  the  name  ol 
the  Blanch,  "1^*3,  when  considered  in  regard  to  the 
occasion  and  context,  may  be  considered  as  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  lesser  enigma  (see  Lowth  upon  the 
]iassage_).  '  The  numlier  of  the  beast  '  (Rev.  xiii. 
18).  may  be  also  considered  as  an  enigini.  The 
other  instances  i!(  which  the  Hebrew  woid  is  used 
all  exhiliit  more  or  less  of  the  enigmatic  ciiaracter. 
They  are  as  follows,  with  the  Sept.  and  V'nig. 
readings: — Num.  xii.  8,  where  it  means  'an 
oracle  or  vision,'  5i'  ahiyiii.a.Taiv  nan  per  wiiigmuta 
et  fjjux'is  (IMoses)  dinniinmi  vidct ;  Ps.  xlix.  5, 
'a  song,"  Trp6$\rii.:a,  propositio  ;  Ixxviii.  2,  'dark 
sayings,' irpo^AVj.uara,  profjosilio/ics ;  Prov.  i.  6, 
'intricate  proverbs,' aiVi'^y^uara,  ('■iitgmata  ;  Kzra 
xvii  2,  'a  parable.' Si7)77?^o,  .A(j  ;  a'iviyj.ia  a-nigma, 
D.in.  viii.  23,  'aililices;'  irpo^Kr^iJLara,  pritposi' 
tiones,  (P)>.ig»iata  ;  Hab.  ii  6,  '  a  song,"  ■7rp6B\7]/xc., 
icQuelii  cfn'gnuUum.  In  the  A])0(ry|)lia  we  lind 
(VVisd.  xlrii.  15)  Trapa^oAais  alviyfxdTcoy,  cenig- 
mala  ;  in  the  New  Testament  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12), 
iv  sX:'iyu.a£-i,  in  ccnigniate,  which  Bietschneider 
jioinis  oai  as  a  quotation  of  Num.  xii.  8,  aiifl 
where  alviyfiari  is  opjjosed  to  t^)  elSos.  'the  clear 
reality.'  The  word  enig;>ia.  taken  in  the  exten- 
sive meaning  of  its  root,  alvos,  certaiidy  ai)))liesto 
an  immense  |)ortion  ol'tlie  siicred  writings,  viz.  aa 
a  nariative  ur  tale,  having  an  applica   on  to  prtacul 
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CMCmnstances  ;  Odt/ss  xiv.  508,  a  f.ible,  bearing 
iriDiiil  iiisfniclion  ;  Hes.  O/ier.  202.  wliic.ii  nearly 
approatlies  to  tlie  nature  of  ;i  })anil)le  [Pakablb]  ; 
a  jrointed  sentence,  sayin;^,  of  |noveil)('riieociiUis, 
xiv.  13/  [PitDVKKB ;  Pi40i'HEcv].  Affording 
to  Leiinep,  the  woiil  aluiy/xa,  taken  snbslantiveiy, 
means  '  ani/tkuu/  oIhc lue.'  As  specimens  of  tlie 
enitcniatical  style  in  tlie  Old  Testinient.  Winev 
points  out  Prov.  xxx.  1219;  l-;a.  xxi.  12.  In 
t!ie  New  we  may  adduce  our  Lord's  discourse 
witli  Nicoilemns  (John  iii.  3),  and  with  the  .lews 
(vi..51,^:c.),  where  the  enigmatical  style  is ailopied 
for  the  purpose  of  engagin}^  attention,  in  an  umi- 
valled  manner  (Winer,  Bihl.  Archiiul.  ;  Stuck, 
Aniig.  Coiiviv.  iii.  17),— J.  F.  D. 

RIMMON  (pJS'l)  is  mentioned  in  numerous 
places  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  imiversally 
acknowledged  to  denote  tlie  Pomegranate-tree  and 
flint,  biing  d^-scrilx'd  in  the  woiks  of  the  .\ral13 
hy  the  name  roomait.  The  pomegranate  is  a 
native  of  Asia;  and  we  may  trace  it  from  Syria, 
through  Persia,  even  to  the  mountains  of  Norlliern 
India  It  is  common  in  Noithern  .■\fri(-a,  and 
was  early  cultivated  in  Egypt:  hence  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert  complain  (Num.  xx.  5),  ■  It  is 
no  ])l.ice  of  seed,  or  ot'iigs,  or  of  vines,  or  nf  pome- 
grrmciles.'  Heing  common  in  Syria  and  Persia, 
it  must  have  early  attracted  the  attention  u( 
Eastern  nations.  In  the  ])ie<ent  day  it  is  highly 
valued,  and  travellers  desf  iile  the  [loinegranate  as 
lifeing  delicious  tlirongliout  Persia.  The  late  .Sir 
A.  Burnes  states  that  the  famous  pomegranates 
without  seeds  are  grown  in  gardens  umler  the 
enowy  hills,  near  the  river  Cahul.  The  hright 
and  dark-green  foliage  of  the  ijomegranate,  and 
its  (lowers  cons])ii:uous  for  the  crimson  colour 
both  oi' the  calyx  and  petals,  must  have  made  it 
an  ohject  of  ilesiie  in  gardens;  wliile  its  large 
reddish-coloured  fniit,filled  with  numerous  seeds, 
eacli  surrounded  with  juicy  ple.isant-ta^ted  pulp, 
would  m.ike  it  still  more  valuable  as  a  frnit  in 
warm  countries.  'The  puljiy  grains  of  this  frnit 
are  sometimes  eaten  by  themselves,  sometimes 
8j)rinklerl  u  ith  sugar;  at  other  times  tlie  jnice  is 
pressed  out  and  made  into  wine,  or  one  of  the 
esteemed  slierhets  of  the  East.  This  seems  also  to 
have  been  the  custom  in  ancient  times,  for  it  is 
said  in  Canticles,  \  iii.  2,  '  I  would  cause  thee  to 
drink  of  spiced  wine  of  the  juice  of  my  pome- 
granate "  The  beauty  of  the  fruit  when  burst- 
ing and  displaying  the  delicate  colours  of  the 
pidpy  grains,  .seems  to  be  refeiied  to  iti  the  follow- 
ing ])assage  of  the  .same  book  (vi.  7),  '  As  a  p  ece 
of  pomegranate  are  thy  cheeks  (temples)  within 
thy  locks;*  .S(.i  also  the  beauty  of  the  llower-lieds 
when  first  opening  made  it  an  object  ol"  attraction 
(vi.  11).  '  I  went  into  the  garden  of  nuts,  X.C.,  to 
see  whether  the  pomegranates  hiidded;'  and  again 
in  vii.  12.  Being  valued  as  a  fruit,  and  admired 
as  a  Hower,  it  was  to  be  exjiected  that  it  should 
be  cultivated  in  gardeiis  and  orchards;  and  to 
this  several  jiassages  refer,  as  CanticIc'^  iv.  13.  in 
otiier  )ilaces  it  is  enumerated  with  the  more  valued 
and  cultivatcu  trees  of  the  country,  such  as  the 
vine,  the  lig-tree,  the  ])alm-tree,  and  tlie  olive,  as 
in  .loel  i.  12;  Hag.  xi.  19.  The  pomegranate  is 
not  likely  to  have  been  a  native  of  Egypt;  it 
must,  however,  have  been  cultivated  there  at  a  very 
early  ])eriod,  as  the  Israelites,  when  in  the  tlesert, 
iamented  the  lo«  of  its  fruit.     That  it  was  pro- 
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duced  in  Palestine  dming  the  same  farly  ag?8  i< 
evident,  from  the  sjiies  liiingini:  some  liack  when 
sent  into  Canaan  to  see  wli.it  kind  of  a  land  it  was; 
for  we  are  tuld  that  they  'came  unto  the  liiiMik  of 
Eslifol,  and  cut  down  from  thence  a  branch  wiih 
one  cluster  of  grajies,  &c.,  ami  tliey  laought  of  the 
pomegranates,  anil  of  the  tigs." 

The  pomegranate  wiis  well  known  to  the  Greeks, 
being  the  poet  of  Tlieo|)hiastus,  and  of  Dio'iforides^ 
(i.  1.51).  It  was  emjiloyed  as  a  medicine  by 
Hip])Of rates  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer  under 
the  name  side,  supposed  to  lie  of  Phoenician  origin. 
Its  English  name  is  derived  from  llie  pomura 
granatum  ('grained  apple)  of  the  Romans.  Vari- 
ous parts  of  the  jilaut  were  employed  medicinally, 
as,  for  instance,  the  root,  or  rather  its  bark,  the 
llowers  whifli  are  called  kvti.i/o%  by  D'oscor.des, 
and  the  double  Howeis  0a\avariov  •.  also  the  rind 
of  the  pericaip,  called  mali.coriuni  by  the  Romans, 
and  ai^iov  tiy  Dioscoiides.  Some  of  the  ])ro- 
peities  which  these  plants  jxissess,  make  them 
useful  b.(tli  as  drugs  and  as  medicines.  We 
li  ive  hrnce  a  coml)iTiatio!i  of  useful  ami  orna- 
mental proj)ertiei>,  which  would  make  the  pome- 
granate an  object  sure  U>  command  aiteniion; 
and  these,  in  addition  to  the  showy  nature  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  roundish  foin)  of  the  fruit, 
crowned  by  the  protuberant  remains  of  the  calyx, 
would  induce  its  selection  as  an  ornament  to  lie 
imitated  in  carved  work.  Hence  we  find  fre- 
qiient  mention  of  if  as  an  ovnainent  on  the  robes 
of  the  priests  (Exod.  xxvili  3o  ;  xwix  21); 
and  also  in  the  temple  (1  Kings  vii  l-^,  20,  42; 
2  Kings  XXV.  17;  2  Chroii.  iii.  16;  iv.  13).  It 
might,  therefore,  well  be  adduced  by  Mosesamong 
the  desirali'e  ohjects  of  the  land  of  piomise 
(Deut.  viii.  »):  "a  land  of  wlieat,  and  l)rtrley, 
ami  vines,  and  lig-ties,  and  pomegranates  ;  a  land 
of  uil-oliie  and  honey. — J.  1'".  R. 

RIM.MON,  the  name  of  several  places  In 
Palestine,  probably  •distinguished  by  tlie  pre- 
sence of  pomegranate-trees. 

1.  Ac  ty  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  the  south 
of  Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  32;  xix.  7  ;  I  Chron.  iv. 
32;  Zech.  xiv.  10) 

2.  A  town  on  a  high  conical  chalky  vock  or 
peak,  noith-east  of  Gibeali  and  Michniash,  near 
the  deseit  (Judg.  xx.  45,  17;  xxi.  13).  The 
Onomtisticon  places  it  lifteen  miles  noiih  in  Jeru- 
salem, which  ciaresponils  to  the  situation  of  this 
rock,  which  is  still  crowned  !iy  a  village  bearinjj 
the  name  of  Rummon  :  see  Robiu.son's  rulestiite, 
ii.  113.  Some  suppose  this  the  Rinimon  men- 
tioned in  1  Sam.  xiv.  2. 

3.  A  city  of  Zelulon  (Josli.  xix.  3;  1  Chron. 
vi.  62). 

4.  A  station  of  tlie  Israelites  after  leaving 
Sinai  (Num.  xxxiii.  19). 

RLMMO.^f,  an  idol  worsliipiied  by  the  Sy- 
rians  (2  Kings  v.  18).  As  lliis  name  is  found 
nowhere  but  in  the  liible,  and  there  only  in  the 
present  text,  nothing  positive  can  be  affirmed  con- 
cerning the  power  it  symbolized.  If  it  be  rt^ierieil 
t<)  the  |x)megraiiate,  we  may  snjipo^e  that  the  fruii 
had  beco.ne  the  symbol  ol  s^lme  m\steiious  pow- 
ers in  nature.  But  many  commentators  eiititle<l 
to  resi)ect,  as  Le  Clerc,  JSeldi  n,  Vitrinsja,  and 
Rosenmijllei,  would  rather  seek  the  sii^nificaf  ion 
of  the  word  in  DDT  ramam,  '  the  exalteil;'  in 
which  case  we  may  take  it  lo  luive  lieen  a  nam^ 
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i)f  eminence  applied  to  tlie  sun,  or  rather  to  sume 
idol  under  wliicli  the  sun  was  represented. 

RIPH  U'H  (nan  ;  Sept.  'Pi({>de;  in  1  Cliroii. 

Uipiiatli,   nS'T),    a    northern    peojjle  descended 
IVom   Gomer  (Gen.   x.  3).     See   Nations,  Dis- 

"KUSION   OK. 

RIVKR.  All  the  rivers  mentioned  in  Scriji- 
♦•Uf  are  in  this  work  descrilied  under  theii'  lespec- 
ti  "  names,  except  such  as  aie  incluiied  in  the 
aril  -le  Pai  KsiiNE.  The  Nii.K  is  <lescriljed  un- 
der Egypt  ;  and  Gihon  and  Pisdn  are  consi- 
dered under  Paradise, 

It  may  lie  desiralile  to  discriminate  the  words 
which  are  ap[)lied  to  dilierent  liinds  of  rivers  in 
Scnptiue. 

1S^  and  IIN*  jeor,  vvliich  appears  to  have 
lieen  of  Egyjilian  origin,  denotes  a  'fosse,'  or 
'nvi--'  (it  was  expressed  l)y  loiio  in  tiie  dialect  of 
Me::ii)his,  and  hy  iKiio  in  that  of  Tiiel.'es,  whih'  it 
appears  as  loii  in  the  llosetia  inscription j.  This 
name  is  applied  exclusively  in  Scripture  to  'the 
'iver  of  K^yjit'  (D^IVD  IN^j,  exceiitiiii^  in  Dan. 
xii.  5,  6,  7,  where  it  denotes  another  ri\er.  This 
'  river  ol'  E^fypt'  is  iindoulitedly  the  Nile  ;  and  is 
to  be  distinguished  IVutn  the  '  brook  of  Ejjypt,' 
mentioned  below. 

2.  "inj  iiakar,  is  the  word  generally  used  to 
express  any  river  or  perennial  stream.  It  has  at 
this  day  the  same  application  in  Arabic,  in 
which  laiiguajje  also,  as  in  Hebrew,  it  includes 
canals,  as  the  •  Aa/iarnwan  of  Khnzistan  ;  and 
the  Scripture  must  meair  the  Euphrates  and  its 
canals,  where  it  speaks  of  '  the  rivers  {jiaharoth') 
of  Bahvlon'  (Ps.  cxxxvii.  1). 

3.  705,  naclial,  denotes  a  stream,  brnok,  or 
torrent,  whether  perennial  or  not,  but  mostly  not, 
as  most  of  the  brooks  uf  Palestine  are  torrents, 
(lo'.ving  only  in  winter  [  Pai.ustinh].  See  a 
picturesque  allusion  lo  such  brooUs  in  Job  vi.  15. 
When  the  wunl  stands  alone  it  seems  to  denrte  a 
mere  winter  torrent,  a  permanent  stream  being  in- 
dicated liy  the  addition  of  the  woid  ]n''N. '  peren- 
nial," as  in  Ps.  Ixxiv.  15;  Deut.  xxxi.  4  ;  Amos  v. 
21.  A  few  Ijrooks  are  specially  designated,  as 
the  BitooK  OF  Willows  (Isa.  xv.  7),  a  stream 
on  the  east  of  tie  Dead  Sea,  probably  the  ])resent 
Wady-el-Alisy,  which  descends  from  the  eastern 
mountains,  and  enters  the  eastern  end  ol'  the 
Dead  Sea  ;  the  Aunon  (see  the  woid)  ;  (he 
Jauhok  (wliich  see);  the  BEsoit  {the  culd),  a 
torrent  emptying  it>elf  into  the  Mediterranean 
near  (iaza  (i  Sam.  xxx.  9,  10.  21  j  :  the  Kiuuun. 
the  KisiioN  (see  tlie  two  words);  and  the  Kanaii, 
a  stream  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and  .AIanas.-eh 
(Josh.  xvi.  18;  xvii.  9).  'The  Buouk  of 
Egypt,'  mentioned  in  Num.  xxxiv.  5;  Josh. 
XV.  4,  47  ;  1  Kings  viii.  fi-5;  2  Kings  xxiv.  7; 
Isa.  xxvii  12;  which  is  also  called  simply  '  the 
brook' (Kz  k.  xlvii.  I'J  :  xlviii.  28),  and  de^crilied 
as  on  the  conlfnes  of  Palestine  and  Egypt,  is 
unquestionably  the  Wady-el-.A.rish,  near  the  vil- 
lage cf  tlrat  name,  which  was  anciently  called 
Rliluocorura.  The  'liver  (j'cor)  of  Egypt'  is, 
however,  the  Nile;  And  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
two  are  n.it  s  )  well  distinguished  in  the  Authorized 
Version  as  in  the  original. 

The  word  nuchal  ("^H^  sometimes  oo:uia  in 
tkc sense  of  tlie  Arabic  Wady,  that  16,  a  lallsy 


watered  by  a  brook  or  torrent.  Such  are  the  vallej 
of  EsHCOL  (which  see);  the  valley  of  Gsii4k 
(Gen.  xxvi.  17)  ;  and  as  nachal  signiiies  hoth  a 
brook  and  the  valley  in  which  it  flows,  the  same 
terms  may  be  understood  oi'  eitlier,  as  in  the  cas« 
of  the  '  lirook'  Zered  in  Deut.  ii.  13,  14  ;  whii,h  is 
expressed  by  the  same  word  us  the  '  valley'  ol 
Zeied  in  Num.  xxi.  12;  and  in  some  cases  it  is 
dillicult  to  say  which  is  meant,  as  in  Josh.  xv. 
7;  xix  14,  comp.  11.  'l}tie  valley  of  Soukk 
(Judg,  xvi.  4),  so  called  jirobalily  from  its  vine- 
yards, Euseliius  and  Jerome  place  north  of  Eleu- 
theropolis,  and  near  to  Zorah.  Tlie  valley  of 
Shittim  ('acacias')  was  in  .^loab,  on  the  borders 
of  Palestine  fJoel  iv.  18;  comp.  Num.  xxv.  1; 
Josh.  ii.  1  ;  iii.  1  ;  Mic.  vi.  5).  '1  he  valley  o/ 
Zekeu  was  in  the  teiritorv  of  Moab,  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea  (Num.  xxi.  12;  Deut.  ii.  \?>,  14),  pro- 
baldy  the  same  with  'the  Brook  of  Willows.' 

RIZPAH  (HSV"}.  «  coal;  Sept.  'Peffi^a),  a 
concubine  of  Saul,  memorable  for  the  touching 
example  of  malernal  ati'ectinn  which  she  all'orded, 
in  watching  the  dead  bodies  of  lier  sons,  and 
driving  lire  birds  away  from  them,  when  they 
had  been  gibbeted  by  the  Gibeoniies  (2  Sam. 
iii.  7;  xxi.  8,  10,  U). 

ROADS.  In  the  East,  where  travelling  is  per- 
formed mostly  on  some  beast  of  burden,  teilain 
tracks  were  at  a  very  early  jteriod  customarily 
pursued  ;  and  that  (he  rather  as  from  remote  ages 
commerce  and  travelling  went  on  by  means  of 
caravans,  under  a  (certain  discipline,  anil  aifording 
mutual  protection  in  their  passage  fioin  city  to 
ciry,  and  fnim  land  to  land.  Now  wherever  such 
a  b.ind  of  men  and  animals  had  once  passed  ihey 
would  firm  a  track  which,  especially  in  coimtries 
where  it  is  easy  for  the  traieller  to  miss  his  way, 
sul)T.e(pient  caravans  or  individuals  would  natu- 
rally follow  ;  and  the  rather  inasmuch  as  tiie  ori- 
ginal route  was  not  taken  arbitrarily,  but  because 
it  led  to  the  (irst  cities  in  each  particular  district 
of  country.  And  thus  yt  a  very  early  period 
were  there  marked  out  on  thesinlace  of  the  globe 
lines  of  intei-communication,  iuiniing  from  land 
to  land,  and  in  some  sort  binding  distant  nations 
together.  These,  in  the  earliest  times,  lav  in  the 
direction  of  east  and  west,  that  being  the  line  on 
which  the  trade  and  the  civilization  of  the  earth 
tjrst  ran. 

The  purposes  of  war  seem,  however,  to  have 
furnished  the  first  inducement  to  the  formation  of 
made,  or  artiliclal  roa<ls.  War,  we  know,  atl'orded 
to  the  Romans  the  motive  under  which  they  formed 
thtir  roads;  and  doubtless  ^liey  found  I  hem  not 
only  to  facilitate  coiupiest,  but  also  to  insure  the 
holding  of  the  lands  they  had  subdued;  ;uid  the 
remains  of  (heir  roads  wliicli  we  have  under  our 
own  eyes  in  (his  island,  show  us  with  what  skill 
they  laid  out  a  country,  and  formed  lines  oi 
comnumication.  To  the  Romans,  chiefly,  was 
Palestine  indebted  for  such  roads. 

'I  here  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  roads  of  some 
kind  in  Palestine  at  an  earlier  |)eriod.  Ijanguage 
is  employed  which  sujiposes  tlie  existence  of  arti- 
ficial roads,  hi  Isa.  xl.  3  are  these  words,  '  Pre- 
])are  ye  the  wf  ir  of  (he  Lord,  make  straight  in  tli« 
desert  a  highway  for  our  God.  Every  valley  shall 
be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  and  hill  si. ill  l« 
made  low  ;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight^ 
and  the  rou(j;h  places  plain.'     There  caiinut  Ije  a 
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mor«  graplilf  .Ipsciiplidn  of  the  ojieiations  and  re- 
IuIts  coimected  with  the  formation  of  a  loiiif  aiul 
imiKiit.i  it  iiiatl.  That  this  is  the  hiMi;ii.iL,re  of  ino- 
phet'-^  ins|iiiation  allonis  oo  oljjection,  hut  lalher 
coiitiriTis  our  view  ;  for  j)oetiy,  as  heinj^an  appeal 
,  to  widely-spiead  iVeliaj-s,  grounds  ilself,  in  such  a 
case  as  (ins.  on  fact  ;  nor  could  such  imagery  as 
ve  (hid  iiere  have  been  employed,  had  aililf^ial 
roads  heen  unknown  in  Pilestine.  Nor  is  the 
imagery  unusual  (cnmp.  Isa.  xi.  16;  X'X,  23; 
xxxiii.  8;  xxxv.  8;  xlix.  11;  Ixii.  10).  In 
I  San),  vi.  12  we  read,  'The  kine  went  along  the 
highway,  hiwing  as  they  went,  and  turneii  not 
aside  to  the  rii;ht  liaiid  or  to  the  left,"  In  Num- 
bers also  (xx.  17j,  '  We  will  go  by  die  king's  high- 
way,' .tc.  (xxi.  22;  Deut.  ii.  27;  Lev.  xxvi. 
22).  Whether  or  not  these  were  roads  in  the  mo- 
dern acce|itation  of  the  term,  we  know  from  the 
law  regarding  a  free,  open,  and  good  passage  to 
the  cities  of  lel'u^'e  (si  e  that  article,  and  Deut.  xix. 
3,  compared  with  Mislina.  tit.  Maccoth),  that  the 
minds  of  the  Israelites  were  early  familiarized  witii 
the  idea:  'Tliou  shall  prepare  thee  a  Wi'y,' <!v:c., 
'  that  every  slayer  may  Hee  thither."  And,  much 
as  we  hesitate  to  dilfei  from  so  hi^li  an  authority,  we 
cannot  agiee  with  Winer  (  I{eal-U''rt.  i3i  'Sfra-sse'), 
that  this  lasl  ciieil  passage  stynds  alone;  forother 
passages  have  been  given  which,  when  taken  in 
conjunction  with  it,  seem  to  prove  that  to  some  ex- 
tent artiiicial  roads  weie  known  to  tiie  Hebrews 
in  the  commencement  of  their  commouweallh. 
Indeed  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Helirews  had 
becom^acqiiaiiited  with  roads  during  their  sojomii 
inEg\  t,  wlieie,  io  the  Delta  especially,  the  nature 
of  the  countrv  would  require  roads  and  liigli- 
ways  to  l>e  thiown  up  and  maintained.  Josephns 
(^Antiq.  viii.  7.  4)  expressly  says,  'Solomon  did 
not  neglect  the  care  of  the  w.iys,  but  he  laid  a 
causeway  of  black  stone  (tiasalt)  a'oug  the  ro.ids 
that  led  to  Jerusalem,  b.ith  to  lender  tljeui  easy  for 
triveliers,  ami  to  manifest  the  giaodeur  ol  liis 
riches.'  Winer,  indeed,  remaiks  that  Josephus's 
roads  lind  no  sujiport  in  tl;e  Bible.  But  al- 
though these  jiarticular  roads  may  not  Ije  men- 
tioned, it  does  not  hence  follow  that  they  did 
not  exist;  but  mention  is  made,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  ways  aii'i  highways  in  the  .Scriptural 
authorities.  To  i'e  I-Comans,  however,  Pales- 
tine was  gre.»rl-  j-.idelitetl  for  its  roads.  ()u 
this  snbjed  V.el-  .id  {Paltestlna)  has  supplied 
useful  infor-.ia'.ion.  in  the  East  generally,  and 
in  Palesf'.ie  11!  particular,  the  Uomaus  foimed 
roadi,  r,ii'  »p',  up  mile  stones,  in  imitation  of  what 
Chey ',a''.  i' -,ne  in  Italy.  Tliese  stones  bore  the 
ivtPie'  a-Tffiua,  ffrrjKoi.  and  Kiof^s  Fiom  the  fact 
t-f  t'.ieir  existing  in  Palestine,  Eusel)ins,  in  his 
Cyiomasticon,  fieqnently  uses  the  terms  dv  eKrw 
^fieicij,  and  similar  phrases.  In  Reland's  tune 
kavmeiits  of  these  mile-stones  still  remained. 

For  tiie  meiely  internal  Palestinian  roads,  Re- 
*nd  may  lie  i  onsulied.  He  gives  a  list  of  them 
lii.  2),  wh  ch  w  II  supply  tiie  reader  with  the 
equisite  infirmation.  esijecially  if  stinlied  under 
ihe  coirectiuns  supplied  by  recent  travellers. 

Our  leinaiks  will  be  conlined  to  roads  which 
tonnected  Palestine  with  other  countries,  since  a 
notice  of  the  internal  roads  as  well,  if  at  all  com- 
plete, would  recpiiie  too  much  space. 

The  Piiueiiicians.  as  a  mercantile  ])eoiile,  main- 
tained a  connection  not  only  w  itli  the  \\  est,  iiy  sea, 
but  a'»o,  overland,  with  the  East.    They  had  two 


great  commercial  iiighways.  One  c;iinc  out  of 
Alalia  Felix,  through  I'eiia.  The  other  st-ucK 
from  the  iKJitliern  extremity  of  the  I'ersian  Ciuif, 
ihiough  Palestine,  to  Tyre. 

The  liist  road  in  Palestine  which  we  mention 
ran  from  Plolemais,  on  the  coast  of  the  AJediter* 
raneaii,  to  Damascus.  This  road  lemains  to  the 
piesenf  day.  Beginning  at  Plolemais  (A ceo),  it 
ran  soiitliward  to  Nazareth,  and  cijilimiing  soutli 
and  east,  p<is,--ed  the  jilain  ol  Esdiaelon  on  the 
norlh  ;'arter  which,  tinning  inntli  and  ea.^t,  it  c.ime 
to  Tiberias,  where,  running  along  the  Sea  of  Ga- 
lilee, it  reacl.ei  Ca|'einamii,  and  having  ]),issed 
the  Joidan  somevvhat  above  tlie  List  jilaie.  it  went 
over  a  S])nr  of  tiie  Anti  Ldiaiiiis  f  Jebel  Ilei-h), 
and  keeping  straight  foiwaid  ta>t  liy  ninth,  came 
to  Damascus.  This  road  was  used  for  the  piir- 
jioses  both  of  trade  and  war.  In  the  history  of  the 
Crusades  it  liears  the  name  of  \  ia  Mai  is.  M  c()ii- 
necteU  Kuio])e  with  llie  in'eri'r  of  .Asia.  Tmops 
coming  from  Asia  over  the  Eiiphiates  passed  along 
this  way  into  the  heart  ol'  Palestine.  l.inhr  the 
Romans  it  was  a  produc'ive  somce  of  ini-ome.  It 
was  on  this  roail,  not  far  from  Capernaum,  that 
Jesus  saw  Malthew  sitting  '  at  tiie  receipt  of  cus- 
tom,' and  gave  limi  his  call  to  the  a])ost  leship. 

Anoi her  road  passed  ahnig  the  Med iterr. mean 
coast  soulhward  into  F-gypt.  lieg  nning  at  Pto- 
leinais,  it  ran  tirst  to  Ca^saiea.  thence  to  Diospolis, 
and  so  on  thrcugh  Ascaloii  and  d'aza  ilown  into 
Egypt.  This  was  also  an  imnortant  line  of  com- 
munication, |assing  as  it  ilid  ihiough  cities  of 
gieat  importance,  running  along  the  coast  anil 
extending  to  Egypt.  A  glance  at  the  map  will 
sho.v  how  inipoitaiit  it  was  for  trade  liy  land  and 
by  sea,  as  well  as  for  the  )iassage  of  troops.  .A 
branch  of  this  road  connected  the  sea  with  the  me- 
tropolis, leading  frini  the  same  Caesaiea  through 
Duispolis  Io  Jeiiisa'em.  Down  this  l.ranch  Paul 
was  sent  on  his  way  to  Felix  (.\cts  xxiii.  2,5.  26',. 
The  band  went  through  Antipatris,  and  thence  on 
to  Caesarea. 

A  third  line  of  road  connected  G.ililee  with 
Jiidiea,  running  through  the  intervening  .Samaria 
(Lul  e  xvii.  11  ;  Jnhn  iv.  4;  .loseph.  Anti(j.  xx, 
6.  1  ;  Vita,  6  32).  The  journey  took  ihiee  days. 
Passing  along  the  plain  ofEsdfaeh.n  tiig  Iravellei 
entered  S.imaiia  at  Ginea  (.Ii  iiin),  and  was  thence 
conducted  to  Samaria  (Sebasle),  iheiK-e  to  .She- 
chem  (N.iblous),  whence  a  good  day's  travel 
brought  him  to  Jerusalem.  This  last  part  of  the 
journey  has  been  describeil  by  Maimurell  {Jour- 
ney, p.  85,  sq.). 

In  the  lime  of  the  Romans  there  was  also  a  road 
from  Jerusalem  to  the  lake  Geiinesarell),  through 
Shechem  and  .Scyihopolis.  The  same  road  sent 
a  branch  ofi'  at  Scytho[)i.lis.  in  a  westerly  diiec- 
tion  through  h!sdiaelon  to  Caesarea;  and  another 
branch  across  the  .Ionian  to(iadaia,  on  to  Damas- 
cus, along  which  line  of  country  theie  still  lies  a 
road,  southward  of  the  sea  of  (ialilee,  to  ihe  same 
celebiated  city. 

There  were  three  chief  roads  vnnriing  fiom  Je- 
.ri'salem.  One  ]ia-sed  in  a  imrih-faslei  ly  direc- 
tion over  the, Mount  ofOiives,  by  iieihaiiv.  through 
ojienings  in  hills  and  wind  ing  ways  on  to  .lericho, 
near  which  the  Jordan  was  p.issed  when  Iraveller-S 
took  their  way  to  the  Uoith,  if  ihey  wished  to  j  iss 
through  Peigpa  :  which  was  the  road  the  Galilean 
Jews,  in  coming  to  and  ittiirning  from  the  festi- 
vals in  the  capital,  were  accustomed  to  take,  thiM 
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avoiding  the  inifiieiKU y  territory  of  Samaria;  cr 
Uavelleis  ttimed  ilieir  laces  towards  the  soulii,  it' 
tlipy  intended  to  ji;o  towards  tlie  Dead  Sea,  Tliis 
road  was  lollowfd  iiy  llie  Israelites  when  tliey 
directed  tiieir  sleps  towanis  Canaan.  Tlnoiij^li 
Peraxi  liie Syrian  and  Assyrian  armies  made  (heir 
hostile  ailvanc<'S  on  Israel  >  2  Kings  viii.  2S  ;  ix. 
14  ;  X,  H'Z,  s<j.  ;    I  Cliron.  v.  2(5). 

A  second  road  led  I'loiti  Jervis:tlem  soutliward 
to  Hi-^HOSi,  wiience  fravellers  went  tluou-^di  the 
wihieniess  (tC  .Iiidsea  to  Aila,  as  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  road  still  show  ;  or  they  might  take  a 
westerly  direction  on  to  Gaza,  away  which  is  si  ill 
pinsued,and  is  ot  two  days' dnration.  The  ordi- 
nary way  t'lom  Jeru.salem  to  Gaza  ajipears,  in  the 
lionian  (leriod,  to  have  l.iin  thruii^li  Eleiithero- 
jHilis  and  Ascalon.  From  Gaza  through  Khino- 
coriiia  and  Peliisium  was  the  nearest  load  down 
into  K-Tvpt  Cioni  Jerusalem  {^Antiq.  -\iv.  li.  2j. 
Aloiii;;  this  roa<l  many  tlionsaiid  prisoiieis,  made 
liy  \'es|iasian  in  his  ca])tuie  of  .leiusaleni.  were 
Kent  ti)  Alexandria  in  older  to  lie  -hiiipeil  Cor  Rome. 
Of  these  two  roads  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  one 
went  westward  liy  Rimlali  and  Ascalon ;  tiie 
t>(her  Southward  hy  Heliron.  This  last  road 
liauTiif'r  (/'<(/«sY«)*«,  |i.  191  ;  seeaisijhis  Beitiuge, 
pnlilished  after  Roliinsons  work  on  Palestine, 
namely,  in  lS'43,  conectin<^  or  cotifiiming  the 
\"ie.vs  uiven  in  his  I'alastma,  1838)  is  of  <)])iiiiun 
was  that  wliitii  was  taken  liy  Phili]i  (Acts  viii. 
26,  sq.),  partly  liecanse  tradition  states  that  the 
eiiniicli  wa->  l)a(ilized  in  the  vicinity  of  Hehron, 
atid  this  road  fiom  Jernsalrm  to  Heliion  runs 
through  tiie  -(ieseit'  Thei^oa  ^Thecna)  in  the 
OiKimasticon.  An«l  iiere  he  (inds  the  leason  of  the 
an^^el's  cximmand  to  <ro  'towards  tlie  south;"  for 
Hehron  lay  south  <if  Jerusalem  ;  v^heieas  hut  lor 
this  direction  Pliilip  nii^lil  have  gone  westward 
hy  Ramlali.  Rohins  n,  admilting  that  tiierf  is  a 
aoad  fmm  Jernsalt  in  to  Hehron,  maintains  {ii.6  10; 
!.  320j  that  Phili|)  went  hy  a  third  road,  vvliicli 
led  down  \Va<ly  Musiiri  to  Betogahra  (Kl.  u- 
theropolis),  and  tliioks  lliat  he  lias  found  at  Tcil 
el-Uasy  the  s])ot  vvheie  tiie  ennncli  ieceive<l  liap- 
tism.  But,  says  R.iumer  (Beitriij/e,  \i.  41).  this 
road  ran  in  a  sonlh-westeily  din-clion,  and  Piiiliji 
V'Mis  commijnded  to  go  towards  the  south,  for  which 
]nir])ose  he  must  have  gone  hy  Heljion.  Uauiner 
then  pixtceeds  to  contiun  his  oiigtiai  position 
Jerome,  in  his  Li/e  of  I'lmla,  testifies  (hat  a  roatl 
from  Jerusalem  to  (iaza  weni  through  Hehron. 
Paula  travelled  fiom  Jerusalem  to  Bethle!:em, 
which  lav  .-outh  of  the  city  :  '  V\  hen  she  le.ichcd 
Hetiiiehem  she  (joickt  ne<l  the  p  i(;e  of  hei  li  rse  anil 
toik  the(dd  mail  which  leads  to  Gaza.'  Tins  lOiul 
conducted  to  Retli>ur  (a  little  noitli  if  Hehron), 
*  where,"  s;iys  Jeronie,  *  while  he  r^ad  the  Sciip- 
tiiies,  the  eunuch  found  tin-  Gospel  fountain.' 
■This.'adils  Raiimer,  'is  the  same  B  llistir  of 
wliich  Jerome,  in  the  (hi/inasticoti.  says,  '•  As 
yon  go  from  Aelia  to  Hehron,  at  the  Iwentietli 
mile-stone,  yon  meet  Bethsoron,  near  Wiiicli,at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  is  a  f.iuntain  Uuhliliiig  out  of 
the  soil.  The  .A.cts  of  ihe  Apostles  state  that  the 
cliam(i''ilaiii  of  Qnei'U  Candace  was  baptized  in 
if  hy  Pliilip  '  Fioiu  Beilisiii  J-'aiila  pri)cee<led  to 
Hehron.  'I'lie  ItiiieiarUdii.  1 1  ieroi-oly  ntitiUium  (of 
the  year  'i'j'4)  mentions  Hethsur  as  the  place  where 
tlie  haplism  w,is  peif.irmed." 

H-iumer  conrliides   hy  lemaiking — '  Roliin.son 
ri^btly  reject*  lia,ditiuu  wlieu  it  cuiitradtcts  the 
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Sacred  Scriptures,  tint  lie  must  also  reject  thus* 
pretended  scientific  theories  which  contradict  Holy 
Writ.  Sii'-li  hypotheses  may  easily  iiecome  llie 
ground woik  of  scientific  legends.  Tofixlhe  I.J  - 
tisnial-place  of  the  C^liamherlain  at  Tel  el-H;us^, 
contradicts  the  Scripture;  hut  Bethsnr,  which 
has  from  the  earliest  ages  heen  so  accounted,  agrees 
with  the  passage  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ajiostles.' 

There  only  remains  for  us  to  niention  wl.'at 
Winer  reckons  the  third  of  the  three  great  roadg 
which  ran  froi\i  Jeiusalem  ;  this  third  road  went  tt 
the  Mediterranean  at  Jop]ia  (Jalfa),  a  way  which 
from  the  time  of  Ihe  Crusades  has  heen  taken  hy 
pilgrims  proceeding  to  the  Holy  City  from  Egypt 
and  from  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  works  already  refined  to.  see 
De  Wette,  Arclidolofjie ;  Scholz.  ArrlidoJoyie  f 
Heeren,  Ideen,-\.  710  ;  liitter,  Erdkumie  ;  Crome, 
Palustuia,  i.  8;  Buickhardt,  .S'yr.a,  ii.  547  ;  also 
tlie  article  Gkiiguaphy. — J.  R.  B. 

RO.AST.     [Food.] 

RODON  (poSo;/|,  signifying  'rose,'  occurs 
only  in  tlie  .Apocry|ihal  hooks  of  Ecclesiaslicus 
and  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  In  the  English  Iraiis- 
lation  of  the  Hehrew  Scriptures  '  rose"  occursalso 
in  the  Song  of  Solonioti  xi.  1,  and  in  Isaiah  xxxv. 
[;  hit  ill  neither  of  these  ]iassages  Is  there  any 
proof  that  the  word  Ckabbazzeleth  ought  to  he 
so  rendered.  Indeed  hy  many  the  narcissus  is 
thought  to  he  intended.  In  Ihe  books  of  the 
.\pociy|)ha  written  in  Gieek,  the  word  ^i^oy 
may  seem  to  Indieate  the  same  plant  that  it  did 
among  the  Greeks,  namely,  the  rose.  Thus  in 
Ecclesiaslicus  xxiv.  14,  '1  was  exalted  like  a 
]ialm  tiee  in  Engaddi,  and  as  a  ruse  plant  in 
Jericho;"  in  xxxix.  13,  'and  iiu<l  forth  as  a  rose 
growing  hy  the  lirook  of  the  field  ;'  anil  the  high 
priesi''s  ornaments  are  compared  in  I.  J^,  lo'ihe 
flowers  of  roses  in  the  spring  of  the  year."  But 
the  passage  in  the  Bonk  of  Wisdom  (xi.  fi),  '  Let 
us  crown  omselves  with  roses  ere  they  he  with- 
ered," is  especially  well-suiteil  to  the  ro.^e.  But 
roses  ha\  e  not  iieen  found  hy  travelleis  in  the 
neighhouihood  of  Jericho  ;  they  cannot  he  con- 
sidered exactly  as  spring  (lowers;  nor  do  they 
grow  specially  hy  the  sides  of'  liruoks. 

The  rose  was  as  higlily  esteemed  among  an- 
cient, as  it  is  among  modem  nations,  if  we  may 
judge  hy  the  frequent  references  to  it  in  ihe 
poets  of  aiitiquit V.  As  we  know  that  it  con- 
tinues to  he  the  fav  iiurlte  flowei  of  tlie  IVisians, 
and  is  much  cultivated  in  Egypt,  we  might  ex- 
pect more  fieqneni  mention  of  some  of  its  nume- 
rous species  and  \arielies  iii  the  Jewish  wiitings. 
This,  however,  is  no!  (he  ca.-e,  and  prol.ahly 
arises  fiom  its  being  less  c.imiiion  in  a  wild  state 
in  a  comparatix  ely  dry  ind  uaim  climate  like 
that  of  Syiia.  It  is,  however,  iiiiiigeiioiis  in  .some 
]iaits.  Monro,  as  ijuoted  hy  Kitto  in  the  I'liysicai 
liistor;/  of  I'ulestiue,  'found  in  the  valley  of 
Baalhec,  a  cieeping  mse  >.f  a  hrighl  yelhiw  colour 
ill  full  oloom,  aliiiiit  the  end  of  May,  AUiui 
the  .same  time,  on  advancing  lowaids  Kama  and 
..loppa  from  Jerusalem,  the  hills  are  liiiind  to  he 
to  a  coiisitleral.le  extent  covered  with  while  and 
pink  roses.  The  fiaidens  of  ll.iina  il.sell' ali.aind 
in  nisei  of  a  jioweilul  fr;igiaiice.'  Maiili,  af 
staled  hy  Rosenmuller.  f.  und  the  greatest  quai*' 
titvof  roses  in  ilie  hamlet  of  St.  .Tohn,  in  tii» 
desert  of  the  same  name.  '  In  this  place  Itie  ro>«- 
plants  funn  small    forests  in  the  gardeus      Tut. 
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j^ea'est  j>art.  of  the  ruses  reared  tliere  are  brnun;lit 
fo  JeniKilem,  wliere  rose-waler  is  |ire)iare(l  Irom 
thpin,  of  wliicli  the  scent  is  so  very  extjiiisile, 
that  111  sveiy  part  of  Lycia,  and  also  in  Cyprus, 
it  is  i.i  request  aliove  all  otiier  rose-walers.' 
Burckiiardr  was  struck  uifli  llie  numlter  (if  rose- 
trees  wiiicli  he  t'.iiiud  among  the  ruins  ol'  Bozra 
b«n'ond  llie  Jordan.  Tljat  the  ruse  was  cultivated 
in  Damascus  is  well  known.  Indeed  one  sjiccies 
is  named  Rosa  Damasccna  Iroin  Uem^  sn|)|}osed 
lo  lie  indigenou-;  there.  '  In  the  gardens  of  the 
cilv  roses  are  still  nnich  culrivaleii.  Monro 
gays  that  in  size  they  are  inferior  to  oin-  damask 
rose,  and  less  j.eifect  inform  ;  hut  that  tlieir  odour 
and  colour  aie  far  more  rich.  Tiie  only  variety 
tL.at  exists  in  Damascus  is  a  white  rose,  wiiich 
appears  to  heloiii^  to  the  same  sjiecies,  dillering 
Dnlv  in  colour'  ^^Kitto,  I.  c.  p.  cclxxxiv.). 
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It  IS  possilde,  however,  '.hat  the  common  rose 
may  not  lie  the  jdanl  meant  in  the  al)Ove  |iassages 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  and  that  the  name  roitim  may 
have  heen  used  in  a  general  sense,  so  as  v., 
include  some  rose-like  jdants.  We  lia\e  an  in- 
stance of  this,  indeed,  in  the  oleander,  of  whici. 
rhododendron,  or  rose-tree,  was  one  of  llie  ancient 
names,  and  rhodudapliiie  another.  The  forn.er 
name  is  now  applied  lo  a  \ery  diU'eieiH  genus  of 
plants,  hut  laurter-rose,  the  Fiencli  translation 
nf  rhodoilapuiie,  is  still  the  couuiion  name  in 
France  of  llie  ]ilant  which  used  to  he  called  rose 
hay  in  this  country,  hut  which  is  now  commonly 
called  oleander.  Its  lotig  and  n.urow  leaves  are 
like  some  kiiuls  of  willows,  and  in  llielr  hue  and 
leathery  consistence  have  some  resendjlance  lo 
the  hay  tiee,  while  in  its  rich  indorescence  it 
.nay  most  aptly  he  compared  to  the  rose.  The 
oleander  is  well-known  to  he  common  in  the 
south  of  Europe,  hy  ihe  siiles  of  rivers  and 
lorrents;  also  in  .-Vsia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egy|it. 
Tlie  j  resent  writer  has  seen  it  in  similar  situaiions 
in  the  noiih  of  India,  and  nolhing  can  lie 
conceived  ujore  lieauliful  than  the  rivulets  at 
the  fo.it  of  the  mouniains,  with  their  hanks  lined 
rtitli  iliickels  of  oieaiidera,  crawned  with  large 
buivii'es  of  roseate  coiuured  liowers.     Most  tra- 


vellers in  Palestine  have  liecii  struck  with  tlw 
bejuty  of  tliis  plant.  Of  the  neighhouThood  of 
'I'ripoli,  R.iuwolf  savs,  'There  also  hy  the  river's 
side  are  found  anihilis  marina,  ^c,  and  oleander 
with  pur])le  flowers  liy  the  inhahitaiits  called 
defle.'  At  the  loot  of  Leiianon,  again  he  say.s, 
'in  the  valley  forlher  down  towards  the  water 
grew  also  ihe  oleander.'  It  is  mentuaied  as 
a  conspicuous  ohject  in  similar  siluilions  l;y 
Kohinson  and  Sniilh.  Mr.  Kilto  says,  '..4rnong 
the  plants  in  Hower  in  April,  the  (.leander 
nourishes  with  extraordinary  vigom-,  and  in  some 
instances  grows  to  a  consideiahle  size  hy  all  the 
waters  of  Palestine  :  when  ihe  shruh  ex|iauds  its 
sjilendid  hloss<ans  the  etl'ect  is  truly  heauliful. 
Lord  Lindsay  sneaks  with  rapture  ol'  the  glorious 
apiiearance  which  the  groves  of  l)looming  olean- 
ders make  in  this  season,  along  the  streams  and 
in  tiie  lone  valleys  of  Palestine'  {I.  c.  ]). 
ccxxxvii.).  '  In  the  month  of  .May,'  adds  Mr.  Kitto 
(/.  c.  p.  ccxliv  ),  'oleanileis,  continuing  still  in 
bl.Kim,  are  as  much  noticed  in  this  as  in  the  pre- 
ceiiing  nionlii  hy  travellers.  Madox  noliceit  in 
this  month  that  line  olcandeis  in  full  hloom  were 
growing  all  along  llie  holders  of  ihc  Lake  of 
Tiherias,  mostly  ui  tie  water.  The  same  obser- 
vation was  made  by  Moiiio.  The  lake  is  here 
richly  margined  with  a  wide  belt  of  oleanders, 
growing  in  such  luxuriance  as  they  are  never 
known  to  do  even  in  the  most  genial  parts  of 
Europe.'  Such  a  plant  could  hardly  e.^cape 
reference,  and  theiefore  we  are  iiudined  lo  think 
that  it  is  alluded  to  in  llie  hook  of  Kcclesiasticua 
by  the  name  p6Sov.  If  this  snonld  not  be  con- 
sidered sutViciently  near  to  ihododaphne  and 
rhododendron,  we  may  slate  that  in  Aialjic 
writers  on  IMaieria  Medica,  todyon  is  given  as 
the  Syrian  name  of  the  oleander. 

The  plant  connnoidy  called  '  Hose  of  Jericho,' 
is  in  no  way  referred  to  in  the  ahove-(pioted 
passages  Dr  Lindley,  in  the  Gardeum-'s  Chro- 
nicle, ii.  362,  has  thus  desciibeil  it:  '  ihe  ana- 
stalica  hierochtoiticn,  or  rose  of  .leiicho  of  the 
old  herhalists.  is  not  a  rose  at  all,  nor  has  it  ihs 
smalle^t  resemblance  to  a  rose,  nor  is  it,  as  it  is 
often  desci  ihed  to  he,  alive  as  sohl  in  the  shojis. 
It  is  a  little  grey-leaved  annual,  very  comir.on 
ill  Palestine,  and  of  which  hundreds  may.  be 
gafhereil  in  full  {lower  in  June,  by  the  sides  o( 
the  road  ()\  er  llie  ls:hiinis  of  .Suez,  ll  produces 
a  number  of  sliort,  stiff,  zigzag  hianciies,  which 
spread  iiretty  equally  fiom  tiie  top  of  the  root, 
and,  wiien  green  and  growing,  lie  almost  Hat 
upon  the  ground,  having  the  llowers  and  fruit 
upon  their  ujiper  side.  It  is,  in  fa<;t,  a  crucife- 
rous pi. lilt,  iieaily  related  lo  the  common  jinrple 
sea-rocket,  which  grows  on  ihe  coast  of  England, 
and  has  a  somewli  it  similar  hiibit.  ^^'hen  the 
sted-vessels  of  this  plmt  are  lipe,  the  branches 
die,  and  (Irving  up  curve  iiiwaids,  so  as  to  form 
a  kind  of  ball,  which  then  separates  from  the 
roots,  anil  is  blo.vn  about  on  llie  sands  of  ihe 
desert.  In  the  cavity  tiius  foimed  by  the 
branches,  the  seed-vessels  are  careiully  guarded 
from  being  s»»  disrurl  ed  as  to  io.se  li.eii  conlenti!. 
In  ihat  condition  the  wi)ids  cairy  tiie  anaslalica 
from  ])lace  to  jlace,  liil  at  last  rain  (alls,  or  it 
reaches  a  )ii»ol  of  water.  T'le  ury  naiu  branches 
ininiedialeiy  aiisorb  the  f.uit!,  become  soileneii, 
lelax,  and  ex];and  again  into  riie  iiosicion  they 
occupied  when  alive;  at  the  satue  time  tiie  seed 
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ves'iels  oppti,  ami  tlie  seeds  fall  out,  wVieu,  the 
place  i.eiii;^  suitable,  they  readily  g-eimiiuite, 
and  estalili-ili  tiiemselves  as  new  plants, '  Tlie 
efle  ts,  therefore,  aie  owitii;  to  the  livj^roscopic 
piopeilies  of  ves<e(al'le  texture,  whicli  thus  form 
of  iJie  aiiiisiatica  ■  hygroraetres  iiatiiels,"  accord- 
ing ti)  JVArvieux. — J.  F.  R. 

ROE  [Anti'i.opk  ;  sj'ecies  Tsebi  or  DorcasJ. 

ROLL.     [WiuTiNG.] 

ROMAN  EMPIRE:  the  government  of  tlie 
Remans  as  C(tniiiicted  liy  the  em|ieriirs,  of  whom 
Augustus  was  the  first.  Tlie  term  may  be  talccn 
with  some  latitude  of  moaning,  as  representing 
the  Riman  state  since  the  Romans  came  int<) 
contact  with  the  .Jews  bef(tie  the  commencement 
o\'  llie  imperial  sway.  We  have  not  liowe\er, 
the  intention  of  enleiing  iiito  an  account  of  the 
rise,  ]irogrPS3,  and  decline  of  the  Roman  jwtwer, 
but  merely  to  set  forth  a  few  of  tlie  more  essential 
facts,  sjieaking  a  little  less  lirielly  of  the  relations 
formed  and  sustained  httween  the  Romans  an'i 
the  Jews. 

The  foundations  of  Rome  lie  in  an  o'oscurity 
from  which  tlie  criticism  of  Niebuhr  has  done 
liltle  more  fhiiii  remove  the  legendary  charm. 
Three  tribes,  howeve"-,  formed  the  earliest  popu- 
lation, natnely,  the  Ramnenses  (pfobablv  Ro- 
maneiises,  still  turtlier  abbreviated  into  Rannies). 
the  Titieiises  (siiortened  into  Titles,  from  Tifua 
Tatius,  their  head),  and  the  Luceres  (prolwbly 
an  Etruscan  horde,  who  migrateel  to  Rome  from 
Soloniiim,  under  f^ucumo).  In  order  to  in- 
crease ills  population,  and  with  a  view  to  that 
conquest  which  he  afterwards  achieved,  and  which 
was  only  a  small  prelude  to  (he  immense  do- 
roininn  subsequeiitly  acquired,  Romulus  opened 
in  Rome  an  asylum,  in\iling  theieto  those  vvh<), 
for  \yiiatever  cause,  f5ed  from  the  neighbouring 
cities.  To  Rome  accorilingly  there  (locked  the 
discsntente<i,  the  guiliy,  the  baiiished,  and  the 
aspiring,  fieemen  and  slaves.  Thus  were  laid 
the  foundations  of  the  future  mistress  of  the 
world,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning, 
B.C.  753,  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  the  first 
not  exceeding,  it  is  su|)])osed,  four  thousand 
snuls  :  wiiat  it  arose  to  in  the  period  of  its  greatest 
extent  we  have  scarcely  the  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. Gilib  <u  thus  speaks  : — '  The  number  of 
subjects  who  acknowledged  the  laws  of  Rome, 
of  citizens,  of  jirovincials,  and  of  slaves,  cannot 
now  he  fixed  with  siicli  a  degiee  n(  accuracy  as 
the  imptirlance  ol  the  object  would  deserve.  We 
are  infoimed  that  wiien  the  Emperor  Claudius 
exerciseil  the  ofiice  of  censor  he  took  an  ac<-ount 
of  six  miilions  nine  hundred  and  fhrty-rtve  fhou- 
p«;i)d  Roman  citizens,  wiio,  with  the  proportion  of 
woiiiP!!  and  children,  must  have  amoimted  (o 
aljout  twenty  millions  of  souls.  'I  he  multitude 
of  subjecis  (d'  inferior  rank  was  iiticertain  and 
fluctuating.  But  after  weighing  with  attention 
every  circumstance  which' could  inllaence  the 
halance,  it  seems  probable  thai  there  existed  in 
the  time  of  Claudius  about  twice  as  many  pro- 
vincials as  there  were  cifiiens.  of  either  sex  and 
of  every  age,  and  tliat  the  slaves  were  at  least 
equal  in  nutntter  to  the  free  inlial)itaii1s  of  the 
Roman  woritl.  llie  total  amount  of  tiiis  im- 
perfect calculation  would  rise  to  aUiut  one  hun- 
dred and  tw<'nty  millions  of  persons  — a  degiee  of 
population  which  possibly  exceeds  tliat  of  modern 
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Eiiro]ie,  and  forms  the  most  numemiis  s  lojety  fia« 
has  ever  been  united  uniler  the  same  sysif&i  oJ 
government.' 

The  go\ernment  was  at  first  kingly.  Rcmulus, 
the  liisl  mouaich,  was  ]irobalily  succeeded  by  six 
others,  during  a  period  of  ■2'14  years,  till  in  tri» 
year  B.C.  509,  kingly  government  was  a(iolisn{<d 
when  in  the  hands  of  Tarquinius  Supeil)us,  in 
consequence  of  his  arrogant  and  opjiressive  <les- 
nolisni.  A  consular  firm  of  ginernment  suc- 
ceeded, which  was  at  the  first  of  an  essentially 
aristocratic  character,  but  was  compelled  to  give 
way  Ipy  degrees  to  popular  influence,  till  men  of 
plelieiau  origin  made  their  way  to  the  highest 
oflices  and  first  honours  in  the  state,  when  the 
government  became  an  oligarchy  ;  then  fell  inic 
ftijarchv,  from  which  it  was  rescued  liy  the  strong 
band  of  Ucfavius  Caesar,  who  became  sole  mastei 
of  the  world  by  defeating  Antony  at  Acfiiim  on 
the  2nd  of  September,  a.u.  723  (u.c.  31),  though 
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it  wa«  not  till  the  year  725  that  the  senate  namea 
Octavius  Imjieralor,  nor  till  the  year  727  that 
he  received  the  sacreil  title  of  Augustus.  His 
em])ire  iiad  for  its  limit  the  Euphrates  on  the 
«3t,  the  cataracts  of  the  iXile.  the  African  deserts, 
Uid  Mount  .Athis  on  the  south,  tiie  ocean  on  the 
■west,  and  the  Danube  and  the  Riiine  on  the 
north. 

The  subjugated  countries  that  lay  lieyond  t!ie 
limits  of  Italy  were  designated  tiy  the  general 
name  of  Provinces.  The  (iist  )irovisioiis  necessary 
on  the  conquest  of  a  country  by  tiie  Roman  arms 
were  made  with  a  view  to  secure  the  acquisition 
liy  the  victorious  general,  in  virtue  of  the  power 
an<l  authority  (imperltim)  intrusted  to  iiim  by 
the  government  at  home.  Accordingly  tlie  earliest 
oliject  of  attention  was  the  ordering  of  the  mili- 
tary jKiwer,  and  the  procuring  of  suitable  resources 
for  subsisting  the  troops.  These  arrangements, 
however,  were  made  not  wit'.jont  a  regard  to  the 
pacific  relations  into  which  the  conquerors  and 
the  conquei"Hl  had  mutually  entered.  Acting  ■ 
on  the  principle  that  all  unnecessary  evil  wa» 
gratuitous   folly,   the  general  availed  .litnseif  at 
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<he  aid  aflbrdei)  liy  exis'iug  institutions,  and  only 
•entured  In  <;iv»?  iiisjde.isuie  liy  estubli-liing  new 
oiies  ill  cas('»  wlific  tlie  laws  and  customs  of  a 
conntrv  w<'ie  ItisiiUicieiit  I\iy  liis  purpiises  Tlie 
civil  government  was,  hic.veser,  reroijnised,  nio- 
ditied  1)1'  lemodflied  liv  llie  conquero:',  |irovi»ioii- 
ally,  and  only  until  llie  RomHii  senate  liad  made 
itsl)elie5ts  known.  Ordinaiily,  liowovir,  ll:e  gene- 
ral wlio  had  conquered  tlie  province  cciistiliifed 
its  goveiTimcnt,  in  virtue  of  a  law  or  decree  of 
rlie  senate  in  wliidi  tlie  cunslitiilion  (I'linia  pro- 
viiiciiB)  was  set  I'oitl;  and  estaldi^lied,  m  tlie  pio- 
visioiial  a]»piiintments  alrea<ly  made  were  saiic- 
tioneil  and  conliiraed.  In  order  to  complete  these 
structi'.ral  urran;^emen1s,  the  general  receivetl  spe- 
cial aid  from   ten  senators,  appointed  fur  the  piir- 
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|iose,  wliose  comisel  lie  was  olinired  to  mal<e  nse 
if  ?n  thus  re-fonninj  the  lejjal  and  social  life 
of  a  province,  the  coiKpierors  had  the  good  sense 
to  act  in  general  with  prnilence  and  mildness, 
having  regiul  in  their  a]ipnintme!ils  to  local  pe- 
ciiliarilies  and  existing  institntioiH,  so  f,ir  as  the 
intendeil  adjunction  to  the  Roman  jxiwer  ]ier- 
mitteiJ,  in  order  to  a\oid  giving  the  provincials 
provocation  for  opposing  their  new  masters.  Under 
tirdinary  circnmsfaiices  the  government  of  the 
provinces  was  c<in<lncte(il  liv  authorities  sent  fur 
tlie  purpose  rroin  Rome.  Augustus  <iivi<led  the 
government  of  the  provinces  lietween  himself  and 
the  senate  in  sued  a  manner  that  iie  assigned  to 
the  senate  the  provinces  whicli  were  so  well  se- 
cured and  ohedieiit  that  they  needed  no  aimy  to 
keep  tliecu  in  u'legiaitie  to  Rdine;  while  lie  kept 
under  his  own  hands,  in  virtue  of  his  imjierimn 
proconsul  are,  (hose  that  were  moie  consnlerat)le 
and  more  difficult  to  hol<l.  The  u'oveinmeiit  of 
the  senatorial  provinces  lay  lietween  the  consuls, 
for  whom,  alter  they  had  completed  their  con- 
sular office,  two  ])roviiices  were  appointed  ;  tlie 
other  puivinces  were  allotied  to  the  niaetors. 
Suetonius  adds  (  Odar.  47)  that  Augustus  some- 
times made  changes  in  tins  ariangeirient.  Quais- 
tors,  chosen  liy  lot  out  i>i"  flmse  wtio  were  named 
for  the  year,  went  with  (he  proc(#isuls  into  the 
provinces  of  the  senate.  Into  ttie  provinces  of  the 
emp-eror  legati,  or  lieutenauts,  were  sent,  with  pro- 
(ireeiorial  power,  to  act  as  repiesentatives  of  liieir 
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master  :  they  wore  tiie  sword  as  an  index  of  milJ- 
tary  autiiority,  and  had  ]iowerof  life  an>l  iSesjOt 
over  the  soldiers — two  distinctions  which  were  uot 
granted  to  the  proconsuls,  or  L'oveinors  of  the  sena- 
torial provinces.  The  iTrqierial  lieutenants  re- 
maineil  man}'  years  in  the  provinces;  until,  in- 
deed, i(  pleased  the  emperor  to  lecall  them.  C^uae»- 
tors  wereiiot  sent  into  the  i;n]Kiial  ]irovinces.  hut 
(heir  place  was  supplied  liy  •  procuiaf. ires,' called 
at  a  later  jieriod  •  latitinales,'  wim  weie  generally 
taken  iVotn  the  eipiestrian  older  :  (hey  laised  the 
revenue  for  the  imperial  tieasuiv.  and  discharged 
the  (.Hi  e  of  jiayniasler  of  the  aiiny.  There  was 
also  in  the  senatorial  provinces  a  piocnralor,  who 
raised  the  income  intended,  mt  fur  the  treasury, 
hut  for  the  empeior's  privy  iitirse  :  the  smaller 
]irii\  iii<:es,  liKe  Judaea,  which  lielonged  to  Syria, 
were  altogether  governed  hy  such. 

The  lU'iconsnls,  |iropra'tors,  and  .JT.-Jjijetorial 
lieutenants,  when  alxiut  to  proceed  into  (heir  se- 
veral province*,  leceived  ins' met  ions  for  their  guid- 
ance Irom  the  em];eHir;  and  in  ca.ses  in  wtiich 
these  weie  found  insnnicienl.  (hey  were  to  apply 
for  special  iliiectiotis  to  i'ne  imperial  head  of  (he 
state.  A  specimen  of  such  application  may  he 
found  in  Flinys  letter  (o  Tr.ijiui,  uilh  the  emjie- 
ror's  lesciipt,  legarding  tiie  conduct  uhlcii  was  (o 
he  oliseried  (owai<is  the  alieady  nnmeroiis  and 
rapidly  growing  ^ect- of  Christ  ian.s.  Theadminis 
(ration  of  justice,  so  far  as  it  diti  not  lieioiig  to  tlie 
pioviiue  itself,  was  in  the  govein<ir  or  lieulenants 
assemliled  in  a  conventiis;  an  aiipeal  lay  fiom  this 
coiiit  to  the  pioconsid.  and  I'rom  iiuii  to  C'a-sar, 
Ciiiiiinal  justice  was  u  holly  in  the  liaiids  of  (he 
local  governov,  an<l  extended  not  only  over  the 
piovincia's,  (»nt  (he  Uomaii  citizens  asweii:  in 
important  ca>es  (he  governors  applied  for  a  deci- 
sion to  the  enijiernr.  As  the  Itoinaiis  caiefiilly 
abstained  fiom  making  any  changes  in  religions 
matters,  so  in  Palestine  (he  judging  of  crimes 
against  religion  was  left  liy  them  tothe  higii-prlest 
and  (he  Sanhedrim,  even  so  far  as  condemnation 
to  death;  hut  the  execution  of  (he  sentence  de- 
pended on  the  pnicurator  (.Fosejih.  Aiifiq.  xx.  1).  I  , 
Mark  XIV.  53,  ."iS,  62-ti,>  ;  John  xviii.  ;il).  The 
Jews,  at  least  during  the  time  coveied  hy  the 
Gospels,  enjoyed  the  free  exeicise  ol  their  leligion. 
They  had  their  synagogues  or  temples  of  iiulilic 
woiship,  wlieie  they  served  (Jod  witiiout  molesta- 
tion, streaming  thidier  at  their  great  festivals  from 
all  [larts  of  the  land,  and  making  what  oll'erings 
or  contriliulions  (hey  pleasul.  On  (hese  jRiin(s 
(he  testimony  of  Josephus  is  full  and  clear.  The 
Roman  presidents  did  indeed  depose  and  setup 
high-)  riests  as  (hey  pleased,  liut  (liey  coiilined 
(heir  cho'ce  to  (he  sacerdotal  race.  In  these  inter- 
ferences (hey  seem  to  ha\e  lieeii  guilty  of  acts  of 
des|1otism,  for  which,  as  for  other  aliuses  of  their 
power,  tliey  were  liable  to  he  calleii  to  account 
iiy  an  apjieal  of  tiie  injured  to  the  Uoinan  em- 
]ieror.  which  was  not  often  made  in  vain  (Aiitiq. 
xviii.  2;  0  an<l  3  ;  xx.  -4,  3  and  4).  Dr.  Lardner 
has,  in  his  own  minute,  accurate,  and  learned 
maniiei,  reviewed  (lie  civil  condidon  of  the  Jnw* 
during  the  time  liei'uie  refeired  to,  <li\  iding  it  into 
fmr  heads — 1.  The  ])eriod  I'lom  the  pleaching  of 
John  the  Baptist  to  our  Saviour  g  le.Miriection  :  '-i 
Thence  (o  tjie  time  of  Herod  the  king,  mendor.ed 
Ac(s  xii.;  3.  The  leiiiii  of  Herod;  1.  From  me 
end  of  tins  reign  (o  liie  conclusion  of  (lie  evan- 
geiica.1  History  (  IForvts,  Lonilon,  1S27,  i.  3",  s.,i.k. 
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Ir.  regard  to  tlie  (iis(  jjerioil  lie  concludes,  .after  a 
Irng  inquiry,  iliat  the  Jews  ]iractlsed  their  own 
•r!it,'iiiiis  rites,  woisliipped  at  the  Temple  and  in 
•hei.'syn:igo^iies,  followed  their  own  customs,  and 
Tned  very  much  according  to  their  own  laws. 
They  had  their  high-priests,  council  or  senate,  and 
inflicteii  l-sser  )iiniishuients  ;  they  could  ap]iiehend 
men  a;id  bring  them  hel'oie  the  council  :  and  if 
a  guard  of  soldiers  was  needful,  could  he  assisted 
l)y  tiiem  upon  asking  the  governor  for  them  ;  they 
could  liind  men  anil  keep  them  in  custody  ;  the 
council  could  summon  witnesses,  take  examina- 
tions, an<l,  when  tiiey  had  any  capital  otlbiiders, 
carry  them  liefore  the  governor.  This  governor 
usually  paid  a  regard  to  what  they  olVered.  and, 
if  they  hiouglit  evidence  of  die  fact,  pronounced 
sentence  according  (otheir  laws.  He  was  the  proper 
judge  in  all  capital  causes.  In  the  second  period 
the  .Scriptures  do  nor  make  it  clear  that  there  was 
any  Roman  officer  in  Judaea.  In  the  main  the  con- 
(lilion  of  the  |)rovince  was  nut  dissimilar  to  what 
il  was  ill  the  first  jieriod.  The  case  of  Sle])lien, 
who  was  stoned  to  death,  may  seem  to  he  an  ex- 
<'eption  ;  but  it  may  lie  considered  astiie  result  of 
ort'eniled  bigotry  and  of  the  outbreak  of  popular 
fur)'.  The  facts  connected  with  the  thiril  period 
ofler  no  difficulty,  and  may  be  foimd  in  Acts  xii. 
Every  order  and  act  of  Herod,  here  mentionetl — 
his  killing  James  with  the  sword,  imprisoning. 
Peter  with  intent  to  bring  him  forth  to  the  people, 
commanding  the  kee[)ers  to  be  i)ut  to  dealli — are 
undeniable  proofs  of  his  sovereign  authority  at  this 
time  in  Jud:ea.  In  the  fourth  period  the  main 
thing  is  the  tieatment  of  Paul  in  Judaea,  so  far  as 
there  is  any  appearance  of  legal  jirocediu'e.  The 
case  was  this  :  a  man  was  in  danger  of  being 
killed  in  a  j)0])ular  fiunult  in  Jerusalem;  a 
Koman  officer  rescues  iiim,  takes  iiiin  into  his  own 
lianijs,  and  lodges  hiin  in  a  castle  ;  afterwards, 
tliat  his  prisoner  mi;;lit  be  safer,  he  removes  him 
to  Caesarei.  the  residence  of  the  govern. ir.  belbie 
whom  tiiere  are  divers  hearings.  Tliere  was  theie- 
fore  at  the  time  a  Koman  governor  in  Judaea.  A 
Jewish  council  also  appears  -one  not  void  of  au- 
thority. The  cli.irge  was  of  a  religious  nature,  yet 
is  it  heard  before  Felix  and  Festus,  whose  authority 
is  acknowledged  on  all  sides.  Paul  appealed 
to  the  Roman  emperor.  The  general  conclusion 
is,  that  if  causes  of  a  religious  nature  did  not  ex- 
clusively belong  to  the  Romans,  they  had  sujireme 
|M)wer  over  the  Jews  in  civil  matteis.  These  de- 
ductions, made  fr.mi  the  Evangelists  themselves, 
Lardner  corroborates  liy  an  appeal  to  independent 
authorities,  namely,  the  opinions  of  Roman  lavv- 
yers  concerning  the  power  of  the  governors  cjf  ]iro- 
vinces  ;  the  statements  (>f  historians  relating  to  the 
condition  of  Judaea  ui  particular  ;  and  similar  in- 
tunnation  lourlilng  the  state  of  the  pe.iple  in  other 
provinces.  Before,  however,  we  Speak  of  the  con- 
nection in  tills  period  lietween  Rome  anil  Judaea, 
we  must  ffo  iiack  a  little  in  order  to  show  under 
what  ])reliminaiy  circumstances  Judica  beiame  a 
part  of  the  great  Rimian  emjilre.  The  Romans 
and  Jews  (list  came  into  p.ililical  contact  about 
u.c.  161,  when  Judas  Maccabaeus,  being  moved 
hy  the  great  and  witlely  spread  military  re- 
nown of  the  Romans,  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome, 
a;id  formed  with  them  a  treaty  oll'ensive  and 
defensive,  I  ut  with  the  special  view  of  obtaining 
help  against  '  the  Grecians,'  that  is,  Demetrius, 
king  of  Syria  (1  Mucc.  viii. ;  Joseph.  Autiq.  xii. 
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10.6;  Justin,  xxxvi.  3).  The  contests,  ho\rci'«. 
which  soon  ensued  in  Syria,  for  the  thro.''.e,  \n.VM 
the  Jews  lespite  from  thtlr  neigldiours,  and  ewa 
weight  in  the  political  scale,  so  that  llife  troatT 
was  not  much  called  into  operation  (I  Mace. 
X.  11).  Jonathan  renewed  and  conlirn.ed  th« 
connection  with  the  Romans  (1  Mace.  xii. ;  Jo.seph. 
Aiitiq.  xill.  5.  8);  as  did  Simon,  who  '.i^eiit  Na- 
menius  to  Rome  with  a  great  shield  of  gold,  of  a 
thousand  |)ouii(ls  weight,  to  conlimi  the  league 
witlithem'(l  Mace.  xiv.  24).  A  very  favour- 
able answer  was  returned  in  (lie  name  of  '  Lucius, 
coiieul  of  the  Romans'  Tlie  Jews  thus  attained 
the  honour  of  being  admitteil  into  the  rank  of 
friends  (^socii)  of  the  Roman  people — a  ilangerous 
distinction,  but  wlilch  seems  to  have  had  an  im- 
mediately benelicial  influence  ii:  restraining  the 
Syrian  kings,  who  at  once  recognised  the  high- 
[iriest  S  mon  (1  Mace.  xiv.  o8,  sq.  ;  xiv.  16,  sq.). 
John  Hyrcaniis,  the  successor  of  Simon,  aided  liy 
these  inHuences,  was  aide  to  maintain  himself  as 
an  independent  ]iriiice  during  the  coiilli3t3  which 
coiitinue<l  in  Syria,  ami  had  occasion  cnly  onceto 
apjieal  to  Rome,  namely,  on  occasion  of  injury 
inilicted  on  his  country  by  Antiochus  Sii'i'es:  an 
emliassv  wasdlspatched  to  the  senate,  the  treaty  was 
renewed,  and  reparation,  as  well  as  immunity  from 
future  inj.iry,  was  readily  iiromised  {Aiitiq.  xiii. 
9.  '2).  Tlie  Romans  gained  a  nearer  and  more  de- 
cided influence  in  Judaa  through  the  conflicts  for 
power  carried  on  between  Hyrcanns  11.  and  Aris- 
tolnilus  II.  Both  these  rivals  sent  an  emiiassy  to 
Scaurus,  who  had  been  detached  Ijy  Pompey  from 
the  armv  which  he  wai  leading  against  Tlgranes 
and  iiail  ci  ;ne  into  Syria.  Each  of  them  ollerea 
Scaurus  'lOO  talents.  The  l;ribd  of  Ar;<tobulus 
was  accepted,  and  Scaurus,  as  the  ser\ice  to  be 
done  for  the  payment,  relieveil  Aristobulus  by 
compellnig  .Areias,  who  was  in  alliance  with  Hyr- 
canns, to  raise  the  siege  i>f  Jerusalem  (Aniig.  xiv. 
2,  3).  Shortly  afiir.  Poiiijjey  himself  came  to 
Damascus  and  marched  over  Ccsle-Syrla,  where 
he  was  met  by  ambassadors  from  Hyrcanns  and 
Aristobulus.  Pompey  heard  their  rival  claims, 
and  the  appeal  of  the  Jewish  nation  against 
ihem, which  alleged  as  tlieir  ciime  that  they  wisheil 
to  subvert  the  eslalilished  form  of  government, 
and  each  to  make  himself  king  of  the  Jews.  The 
Roman  chief  saw  his  opportunity,  marched  to 
Jernsalem.  and  captured  the  city,  making  Hyrca- 
nns high-jMlest  and  jirlnce  of  the. lews,  restrict  iig 
his  territory,  and  imposing  tribute  C^H('^(7  xiv.  4. 
4  ;  Flor.  ill.  5,  30;  T,icit."//ji^  v.  9).  Thisisthe 
event  (b.c.  63)  from  wlii.-^h.  the  loss  o;'t!;elr  liberty 
by  the  Jews  is  to  be  reckoned.  Hencel'orih  thej 
formed  a  jiart  of  the  province  of  Syiia.  under  the 
jirotecllon  of  whose  jiresident  tiiey  were;  and  from 
liis  avarice  they  had  much  to  endure.  The  mo- 
narchy had  jiassed  into  a  species  of  aristocracy, 
which  lasted  for  some  time.  lint  thoiigli  the 
Jewish  peoijle  then  liecame  subject  to  the  Romans, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  rod  of  Heaven  may 
be  said  (o  have  hung  over  the  land,  Ihey  yet  en- 
joyed many  privileges,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of 
their  woishi)i.  under  tiie  mild  goveinment  iif  the.s* 
masters.  When  Pompey  captured  .leiiisalem,  he 
and  some  of  his  officers  entered  into  the  Temple, 
and  the  most  liidy  places  of  it,  but  they  tixik  no- 
thing away. 

Julius  C»sar,  whom  political  consideratiouj  Iwfl 
into  the  East,  confirmed  Hyr  anus  in  the  oigo- 
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oriestlionil,  and  sliowtd  liimsclf  well-disposed  ta 
wards  the  Jews  liy  several  decrees,  ttut  a.siOciiitt'd 
with  Hyrcaiiiis  Aiiti|ialer.  an  M'nna?aii,  wlio, 
under  the  title  of  iirocuvator  of  Joda?a,  was  in 
reality  the  sole  ^'ovelnor  {Antiq.  r.'w.  10.  10; 
xiv.  8  5).  The  Jews  weieantw  declared  friends 
of  the  Itomaii  people,  heii',:,'  in  reality  their  sub- 
jects. In  the  year  n.c.  10,  the  Koman  senate 
declared  Herod  king  of  the  Jews.  Arclielaus, 
Herod's  son,  heiiig  banished  l)y  Augustus  (a.u. 
6  (>r  7),  Jiiilrca  was  put  under  the  iinmediale  go- 
vernment of  Rome.  J(jseplnis  says,  *  Tiie  domi- 
nion of  Arclielaus  lieing  reduced  to  a  jirovince, 
Co]K)niiis,  a  ])erson  of  the  equestrian  older  among 
the  Romans,  is  sent  thither,  invested  liy  Cffisar  with 
the  power  of  life  and  death  "  {De  Bell.  Jad.  ii.  8. 
1).  In  his  Antiquities  (xvii.  13.  5)  he  adds, 
•  Cyrenius  also  came  into  Jndsea,  it  being  annexed 
to  the  jirovince  of  Syria.'  The  procurators,  under 
whom  Ju(!a?a  had  now  fallen,  had  their  oflicial 
resitlence  at  Caesarea.  When  Cvreiiius  came  into 
Syria  he  took  an  accoimt  of  llie  substance  of  the 
Jews.  At  first  they  were  unwilling  t  i  endine  this 
liailge  of  subjection,  but  submitted  with  diflicully 
{Antiq.  xviii.  1.  1).  From  this  time,  however, 
they  continued  tributary  to  Rome  (Lardner,  i. 
80).  In  onler  to  enforce  the  taxes  and  generally 
aid  tlie  procurator,  a  body  of  Roman  soldiers 
(a  cohort)  was  put  at  his  tlisposal,  which  had  their 
quarters  )iermanently  in  the  coiuitry,  their  head 
station  being  at  Caesarea.  In  Acts  x.  1  mention 
is  iriad'i  of  the  Italian  band  at  Cssarea  ;  which  was 
60  termed  because  comjiiised  of  Italian  soldiers, 
while  the  other  troops  in  Svria  and  Juda?a consisted 
of  natives  (Schwarz,  De  Voliorte  Italica,  Altorf, 
1720).  A  portion  of  the  troops  was  always  sta- 
tioned in  Jerusalem  at  the  Passover,  in  order  to 
aid  in  preserving  the  peace:  they  had  their  (piav- 
ters  iu  the  citadel  Anfonia,  which  conimantle>l  the 
Temple,  and  so  controlled  the  city  {Antiq.  xix.  9. 
2;  XX.  4. 3;  Acts  xxi.  31,  sq.;  xxii.  21;  xxiii. 
23).  The  first  procurator  entrusted  with  the 
government  of  Judaea  was  C.ipiJuius;  he  was  f(d- 
lowed  l>v  Marcvis  AmI.ivius ;  then  came  Annius 
Rufus,  in  whose  time  Augustus  died,  a.d.  14. 
The  next  was  \'alerius  Giatiis,  who  w.is  ap- 
pointed by  Til'eiius  :  he  continued  in  the  proviLice 
eleven  years,  and  was  then  succeeded  by  Pontius 
Pilate,  whose  government  lasted  ten  years.  Lard- 
ner is  of  opinion  that  Pontius  Pilate  left  Jud.Tca 
before  the  Passover,  ad.  36.  During  fiie  ensuing 
four  or  live  years  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  Jews  had  a  procurator  residing  amongst  them 
with  power  uf  life  and  death,  as  they  had  from 
A.D.  7  to  A.u.  36  or  37.  They  were,  however, 
subject  to  the^Romans.  Lardner  inclines  t.i  the 
Ojtinion  that  they  had  no  procurator  residing 
among  them  from  the  time  of  Pilate  s  removal  to 
Agri[)pa's  accession.  During  tiiis  time  they  were 
immediately  under  the  government,  first  of  VHtel- 
lius,  anil  then  of  Petronius,  presidents  of  Syria. 
Hence  some  liegiee  of  license  would  be  assumed 
by  the  Jewish  aiitliorilifs;  which  was  manifested  in 
their  frea  uient  of  the  (irst  Christian  missicmaries, 
as  shown  in  the  stoning  of  Stephen,  and  the  perse- 
cution which  immediately  broke  out.  In  Acts  ix. 
31  a  dillerent  state  of  things  is  recorded — 'Then 
had  the  churches  rest  througlumt  all  Judaea,  and 
Galilee,  and  Samaria.'  This  appears  to  have 
arijen  from  the  Jews  t.iemselves  being  in  distress. 
Id  Alexandria  their  bousea  of  prayer  were  all  de- 
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stroyed.  In  the  third  year  of  Caligula,  a.d.  39, 
Petronius  was  sent  into  Syria  with  ordeis  to  setup 
the  emperor's  statue  in  the  Temjile  at  Jerusaienv. 
This  rest  of  the  churches  i-eenis  to  have  reached 
some  way  into  Herod  Agrippas  reign.  \\  hen  he 
ascended  the  Jewish  throne,  as  we  have  already 
intimateil,  the  .lews  had  a  king  of  their  own,  but 
he  was  a  vassal  king. 

The  Romans,  during  their  dominion,  introduced 
into  Judaea  many  of  their  manners  and  customs  ; 
their  money  became  ciuirnt  ;  tiieir  weiglits  and 
measiues  were  adopted  ;  their  mode  of  reckoning 
time  was  employed.  Yet  none  of  these  things  ob- 
tained more  than  partial  pievalence.  The  Latin 
language  no  longer  remained  unknown,  es]  ecially 
among  the  higher  classes.  In  judicial  ])roceed- 
ings  and  jiublic  documents  the  Latin  was  used. 
It  must  have  been  extensively  spoken  in  Jeuisalem, 
since  (John  xix.  20)  the  title  which  bore  the  alle- 
gation on  which  oiu'  Lord  was  ostensibly  i)ut  to 
death  was  written  in  Latin,  as  well  as  in  Greek 
and  Hebrew  (\'al.  Max.  ii.  2.  2).  These  three 
tongues  were  indeed  used,  but  in  what  )iioporlion 
cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Many  Latinisms  are 
foimd  in  the  diction  of  the  New  Testament,  though 
thev  may  not  be  so  ninnerous  as  was  once  sup- 
))o.sed  (Olearius,  De  Stylo  A'.  T.  p.  36*<,  sq. ;  Georgi, 
in  the  second  part  of  his  Hici-ocrit.  N.  T.,  A'iterb. 
1733;  Michaelis,  liinleit.  N.  T.,  i.  173,  sq. ; 
Winer,  Granimatik  des  Usal  Sprach.,  e<l.  Leip- 
zig, 1RI4,  Erst.  Abschnilt).  The  language  which 
our  Loid  spoke  h,is  been  much  disputed.  The 
Latin  (Wernsdorf,  De  Christo  Latine  lnquentc), 
has.  put  in  its  claim.  The  Greek  has  done  the 
same  (I).  Diodati,  De  Christo  Gra'ce  loquente,  by 
Dobbin,  London,  IR43).  Theie  can,  however,  be 
little  doidjt  that  he  ordinarily  em;)loyed  the  lan- 
guage of  the  [)eople,  which  was  neither  Greek  nor 
Latin,  but  Aiamaic,  a  dialect  of  the  Hebrew. 

Not  only  in  Judaea,  but  in  other  provinces  of  the 
Roman  emjjire,  the  Jews  enjoyed  full  freedom  of 
worship,  and  weie  excused  from  military  service 
on  the  express  ground  of  theiriellgi<iiis  observances 
(Jose])h.  Antiq.  xiv.  Ii>;  xix.  5.  3  ;  I'hilo,  De  Ley. 
]).  lU3t)).  In  Alexandi  ia  special  favour  was  shown 
to  the  numerous  Jews  settled  there,  by  their, 
Roman  masters. 

Tlie  right  of  citizenship  is  sjioken  of  in  Acts 
xxii.  2S,  where  we  (ind  the  chief  captain  declar- 
ing, in  relation  to  Paul's  claim  of  being  a  Koman, 
'  V\  ith  a  great  siuii  obtained  I  this  freedom', 
(iroAiTela,  jus  civiiatis,  civitas).  In  the  ])receding 
twenty-hfth  verse  we  learn  that  it  was  unlawful  to, 
scourge  •  a  man  that  was  a  Ri.uKin,  and  nncon-, 
demned.'  These  statements  are  in  strict  accord-, 
ance  with  what  we  learn  from  independent  sources 
[ClTizKNsiiip]  (Sigonius.  De  Anf.iquo  Jure  Civ.' 
/io/Ji,  Paris,  1572);  found  also  in  Grsevii  The' 
satcnis,  i.  ;  E.  Sjjanheim,  Orbis  Bum.,  Londori, 
1703;  Cellarii  Dissertatt.  ]>.  715,  sq. ;  Fabric, 
Bibliograjih.  Antiq.  \).  724,  sq.).  On  the  general , 
subject  of  this  article  ccnsult  Eschenbergs  Clas- ^ 
steal  Manual,  §  Human  Antiquities,  V\  iley  and 
Putnam,  London,  1^44;  \\.u\)eiUs  Uandbiich  des 
R'dmisch.  Alterthihner,  Ha:iover,  1811 — a  very 
accurate  and  comjjrehensive  manual,  in  two  vo- 
lumes, 8vo.  ;  Maillott  and  Maitin,  Rcchv7-chei 
sur  les  Costumes,  les  Mwurs,  &ic.  des  Aticien* 
Peuples.  The  first  volmne  exhibits  in  detail  the 
costume,  manner.s,  &c.  of  the  Romans  down  ia 
the  last  emperors  of  Constantinople.    The  etigrmr 
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ijigs  are  t;\ken  from  medals  and  monumeiifa. 
Tlios^  wli)  wisli  ti)  study  tlie  miirals  of  tlie  Ro- 
Tians  will  find  aid  in  Riipeiti  (ut  supra,  2  Ab- 
Hieil,  ji.  25-S,  sq.);  see  also  J.  K.  Un^'er,  Sitten 
und  Gebrancne  der  Itumcr,  Wien,  1805;  seci'lso 
Arnold's  History  of  Rome.  Much  iiiroimutiun 
may  lie  fiiud  l)y  flie  Knglisli  reader,  on  Jlie  state 
of  manners  in  tlie  Krst  centuries  after  Clnist, 
in  tlie  followin;;  fictions — Lociiliart's  Valerms  ; 
;  Bulivers  Pompeii;  Wares  Palmyra;  and  in 
IMilmau's  History  of  Christianity, —  J.  R.  B. 

ROMANS,  THE  KPISTLE.  TO  THE. 
Tills  epistle  claims  our  iiiteiest  more  tliaii  llie  otiier 
didactic  episdes  of  tlie  Ap.istle  Paul,  liecanse  it  is 
more  systematic,  and  liecause  it  explains  espe- 
cially that  Irudi  which  hecanie  siiiweqiieiilly  llie 
{iriiici|)le  of  the  reformation,  viz.,  lijjiiteousness 
tlirou^li  faith.  Melanciithoii  was  so  fond  of  lliis 
epistle  that  he  made  it  the  siiliject  of  constant 
lectures,  and  twice  copied  it  out  wiiii  his  own 
hand,  jint  as  Demosflienes  copied  Tliiicydides 
(com)).  Sirohel's  LitteriiryeschicJde  der  luci  Thco- 
loyici  des  Melanchthon,  [).  lis):  in  these  lectures 
he  explained  the  leading  do;;matical  and  eiliical 
ideas,  i.e.  the  loci  Theologici,  which,  at  a  later 
peiiod,  gave  rise  to  the  dogmatical  work  bearing 
this  title. 

At  the  period  when  the  apostle  wrote  the  Epistle 
to  the  Romans,  tie  had  passed  througii  a  lil'e  full 
of  ex])erience.  About  four  years  after  the  coinposi- 
rion  of  this  letter  Paul  calls  liimself  XlpeafivTy)s, 
'  the  aged'  (Philemon,  ver.  9).  Paul  was  at  this 
time  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  old.  After 
having  spent  two  yeais  and  a  lialf  at  K[)he»us,  he 
planned  a  journey  to  Macedonia,  Acliaia,  Jeru 
sjilem,  and  Rome  (.Acts  xix.  21).  Having  spent 
about  tliree  months  in  travelling,  he  arrived  at 
Corinth,  where  lie  remained  thiee  months  (.Acts 
XX.  2)  ;  aiid  dining  tiiis  second  abode  at  (Airinth  he 
wrote  the  Kpi-tle  to  the  Romans  (cnmp.  1  ("or. 
xvi.  1 — 3,  and  2  Cor.  ix.  with  Rom.  xv.  25). 
Paul  dis])atched  this  letter  by  a  Corintiiian 
woman,  who  wiis  just  then  travelling  to  Rome 
("xvi.  1),  and  sent  greetings  from  an  inlial)itaiJt  of 
Coiinlh  (xvi.  23;  comp    1  Cor.  i.  14). 

Tlie  data  in  the  life  of  the  apostle  depend  iqion 
the  year  in  wiiicli  his  c, inversion  took  ])!ace.  Con- 
eequently  we  must  have  a  settled  opinion  con- 
cerning tlie  d.ite  of  tiiis  event  befoie  we  speak 
aliout  the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
Tl>e  ouinions  of  the  learneil  (luctuafe  concerning 
tlie  date  of  the  conversion  :  some  think  that  this 
event  took  place  as  eaily  as  a  u.  31  or  4  I  ;  but  it 
is  liy  far  more  proliable  that  the  epistle  was 
written  aliout  the  year  5S  or  51).  The  congrega- 
tion i}\'  Christians  at  Rome  was  formed  at  a.  very 
early  period,  but  its  founder  is  unknown.  Paul 
bim.seif  mentions  two  distinguished  teachers  at 
Rome,  who  weie  conveifed  earlier  than  iii.nseJI'. 
Accoidiiig  to  Rom.  i.  8.  the  Roman  congrega- 
tion had  then  attained  considerable  celebiily,  as 
(iieir  faith  wa^  spoken  of  tliroiighoiit  tlie  whole 
ivorld.  From  chap.  xvi.  we  learn  that  liiere  wer-; 
rt  coos'derable  number  of  Ciiristian  teachers  at 
Rome;  from  which  we  infer  that  the  congregation 
liad  existed  llieie  for  some  tirne;  and  it  is  most 
likely  tllaf  the  Jews  at  Rome  were  first  ('onverted 
to  Cinisti'anily.  Under  Augustus  there  weie  so 
tnaiiy  .le^vs  at  Rome,  that  tiiis  emperor  appointed 
ft>r  them  quarters  beyond  tlie  Tiber.  Tliese  Jews 
Cdosik^r^  mostly  offreelmen,  whom  Pompey  had 
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cariied  to  Rome  as  slaves:  s. me  of  the  earij 
Christians  at  Rome  loll, >, veil  ineic-antile  pursuits. 

At  IJie  time  when  this  e|  istle  was  w.iMen.  thert 
were  also  Gentile  Christi.ins  in  liie  Rom.m  (lunch; 
and  from  jiassiges  like  \i.  )3;  xv.  hi  ;  i.  7  and 
13,  we  learn  that  the  Gentile  C'nistians  were  tlieii 
more  nnmer. Ills  than  the  convi  i ted  Jews.  It  ir 
well  known  that  in  those  times  many  heathen! 
embraced  Judaism  (Tacitus,  Annal,  xv.  4-J ; 
Juvenal,  Sat.  xiv.  '.)()).  Tlie-e  converts  to 
Judaism  were  mostly  women.  Such  jiroselytes 
formeil  at  tliat  pe'iod  the  point  of  coalescence  for 
the  conversion  ol'tlie  Geiiiiles.  Amongthe  (;onverts 
from  Judaism  to  Cliristianity,  tiiere  existed  in  the 
days  of  Paul  two  jiarlies.  The  congregated 
ap  sties  had  decreed,  according  to  .Acts  xv.,  that 
tiie  concerts  from  paganism  were  not  boinid  to 
keep  the  ritual  laws  of  Moses.  There  were,  liovv- 
ev  er,  many  converts  from  Judaism  who  were  dis- 
inclined to  leiiDinice  the  aulhority  of  the  Mosaic 
law,  anil  appealed  erroneously  to  the  anthoiify  ot 
James  (Gal.  ii.  9;  comji.  Ac's  xxi.  25):  fliey 
claimed  also  the  authority  of  Peter  in  tiieii 
faviiur.  isnch  converts  from  Judaism,  mentioned 
III  the  other  episths.  who  continued  to  observe 
the  litual  laws  of  Moses,  weie  not  (irevalent  in 
Rome :  liowever,  Dr.  Baiir  of  Tiidingeii  snp- 
])oses  that  this  Kbioiiilic  tendency  ])ievai!ed  at 
that  time  in  all  Cliiisiian  congregations.  Rome 
not  excepted.  He  thinks  that  the  converts 
from  Judaism  were  then  more  numerous  than  the 
Gentile  Christians,  and  that  all  were  compelled 
to  sulimit  to  the  Jiidaiz  ng  ojiinions  ^f  tlie  ma- 
jority (comp.  Banr's  Abhandliuiy  iiber  Zweck 
tuid  VeraiJasswig  den  llomerbriefs,  in  der  Tii- 
biiiger  Zeitschrifl,  1835).  However,  we  infer 
fiom  the  passages  above  quoted,  that  the  Gentile 
Christians  were  much  more  numerous  at  Komethan 
the  conveits  from  Judaism.  Neander  has  alsj 
sliown  that  the  .Fiida  zing  tendency  did  not  prevail 
in  the  Roman  church  (comp.  Neander  s  Pflan- 
zung  der  Chris'lichen  Kirche,  3i(l  ed.  j).  388). 
This  opinion  is  coiiHimed  liy  the  circumstance, 
that,  according  to  cli.  xvi.,  Paul  had  many 
fiienih  at  Rome.  Dr.  Haur  removes  this  olijec- 
tion  only  by  declaring  cli  xvi.  to  be  s]iiiiions. 
He  apjieals  to  ch.  xiv.  in  order  to  jirove  that  there 
were  Hbioii  tic  Clnistians  at  Rome:  it  appears, 
however,  tiiat  the  persons  mentioned  in  ch.  xiv. 
were  liy  no  means  strictly  Judaizing  zealots,  wish- 
ing to  overrule  tlie  (ientile  Christians,  but,  on  the 
contiaiy.  some  scrupulous  convei  ts  from  Judaism, 
upon  whom  llie  Gentde  Christians  looked  down 
contemptuously.  There  were,  indeed,  some  di^ 
agreements  between  the  conveits  from  .ludaism  and 
tiie  Gentile  Christians  in  Rome.  'JJiis  is  evident 
from  ch.  x\-.  6 — 9,  and  xi.  17.  18  :  these  deliates, 
iiowever,  were  not  of  so  obstinate  a  kind  as  among 
the  (Jilatians;  otlierwise  tlieapostle  could  scarcely 
have  prai-ed  the  congiegalion  at  Rome  as  lie  doc« 
inch.  i.  Sand  12,  and  .w.  14.  From  ch.  xvi.  l"-^ 
2(),  we  infer  tliat  the  Judaizeis  had  endeavoured 
to  find  admittance,  but  with  little  success. 

The  o]iinion3  concerning  the  occasion  and 
on,n:cT  of  this  letter,  diti'er  according  to  the  va- 
rious suppositions  of  those  who  think  tliat  the 
object  of  the  letter  was  supplied  by  the  occasion, 
or  the  siqiposition  that  the  ajMistle  selected  hid 
subject  only  after  an  opportunity  for  willing  wai 
olVeied  In  earlier  times  the  latter  opinion  pr». 
vailed,  as,  for  instance,  in  th«  writings  ol  Thoinai . 
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Aqaicas,  Lntlier,  Melanclitlion,  CaT\  in.  In  more 
recent  times  tlie  oilier  ()|iiriiiiit  has  getierally  been 
ailv<vcatc'(l.  as,  f'li'  instance,  \>y  Hui;,  Eirlilioiii,  ami 
Flatt.  Many  writers  Kii|)ixpse  tliat  tlie  iiel)ates 
meiitiiiiieil  in  cli.  xiv.  anil  xv.  <;alle<l  fortli  fliis 
ei-isfle.  IIn^,  tliereliire,  is  of  opininn  tliat  the 
ti-eine  of  the  vvhule  epistle  is  the  loIKiwini^ — Jkws 

AND     GuNillE.S      ItAVK     F.QIIAI,     CLAIM      TO      TUB 

KiNGUou  OK  (iou.  Accoidiiiu-  to  Kicliliorii,  the 
Koinan  Jews  lieiiij,'  exasjieiateil  against  tlie  ilis- 
ciples  of  Paul,  eiiiieavouieil  to  'leinoustrate  that 
Judaism  was  siillicient  lor  the  salvati(jii  of  man- 
kind ;  ci)nse(]iierilly  Kii-lihoni  supposes  that  liie 
puleinics  (jf  St.  Paul  weie  not  liirecled  a-jainst 
lu<laizui^  conveils  to  Christianity,  as  in  llie 
Kpislle  til  tlie  (I'alatians,  hut  rather  against  Ju- 
daism itself'.  This  opinion  is  also  maintained  hy 
De  \\'etfe  (Ein/eUtciiff  itis  Netie.  Testament^  4th 
eil.  ^  \'6^).  Acroiiling  to  C\eiiiier  ( luiileituiiff.  ^ 
111),  the  intention  of  I  lie  an  'Sl  le  was  to  rem  lei  the 
Hoin.iii  congiegati.  n  lav  ouralily  ilis|Miseil  helure  his 
mrival  in  the  chief  metropolis  and  he  theiefore  en- 
deaiouiei'  to  sluuv  tiiat  the  evil  re|)iirts  spread  con- 
ceininj;  himself  hy  zealously  Juiiaizing  Christians 
uere  erroneous.  This  opiuioii  is  nearly  lelateil  to 
that  of  Dr.  Haur,  who  supposes  that  iheieal  olijeet 
i>f  this  letter  is  mentioned  onlv  in  ch.  ix.  to  xi. 
According  to  Dr.  Baur,  the  Judaizing  zealots 
were  disple.ised  that  hy  the  instrumentality  of 
Paul  such  numliers  ol'Gtntiles  entered  the  kii:g- 
xloui  of  Cioil,  lliat  the  Jews  ceased  to  a[)pear  as 
the  Messianic  jieople.  Dr.  Ham-  supposes  that 
these  Jndaizers  are  more  e-^jjecuilly  refuted  in 
ch.  ix.  to  xi.,  after  it  has  heen  shown  in  the  first 
eight  t.ha|iters  that  it  was  in  general  incorrect  to 
conside-  one  jieople  hetter  than  another,  and  that 
all  had  eipial  claims  to  he  justified  hy  faith. 
Aga'iist  the  opinion  that  the  apislle,  in  writing 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  had  this  ]iarticular 
polemical  aim,  it  has  heen  justly  ohserved  liy 
Rliikei  t  (ill  the  second  ed.  of  his  C'oiiimeutar.), 
OKh.ius;en,  and  De  Wette.  that  thea|)i)stle  him.self 
stales  that  his  epi.~t!e  liaa  a  general  scope.  Paul 
says  in  the  inlioduction  that  he  had  long  enter- 
tained the  wi.sh  of  \  isiiiiig  the  metro|K>lis,  in  order 
to  CDiifinii  the  faith  of  the  chuich,  and  to  he  himself 
comforted  hy  that  faith  (ch.  i.  12;.  Headds(i.  16), 
that  he  was  pi  evented  from  jneaclrng  in  the  chief 
city  hy  external  ohstacles  only.  He  says  that  he 
had  written  to  the  Roman  C^lnislians  in  I'ultil- 
ment  of  his  vocation  as  apo^itle  to  the  Gentiles. 
The  jonriiev  of  Pliijehe  to  Rome  seems  to  have 
been  ihe  external  occasion  of  the  epistle:  Paul 
made  use  of  this  op|xHtunity  hy  sending  tlie  sum 
and  sulist.uice  of  the  Christ i  iii  doctiine  in  writing, 
\iavitig  heen  iiieveiited  from  pleaching  in  Rome. 
Paul  had  many  friends  in  Rome  who  commu- 
nicated with  him;  lonseqiiently  he  was  the  more 
induced  to  addre-s  the  Romans,  although  he 
manifested  some  hesitati.  n  induing  so  (xv.  15). 
These  circumstances  exercised  some  inlluence  as 
well  on  the  foiiii  as  u|>on  the  contents  of  the 
letter-,  so  that,  for  instance,  its  contents  dill'er 
considerahly  from  the  Kpistle  to  the  Kphesians, 
al'liough  this  also  has  a  geneial  scope.  The 
esjiecial  hearings  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  are 
paiticularly  manifest  in  cli.  xiii.  to  xvi  ;  Paul 
*!!ow8  to  h.itii  Jews  and  Gentiles  the  gioiy  of 
'.  ^iiistianity  as  heing  ahsolnte.  religion,  and  he 
"s|K'ti.illy  endeavours  to  condim  the  fiilh  if  the 
•onverts  fr>ai  Judaism  'Iv.)  ;  Paul  refers  to   the 
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circumstance  that  in  Rome  the  number  of  Gen- 
tile Cliristiaiis  was  nuich  greater  than  that  of  the 
Converted  Jews,  and  he  explains  how  this  was 
consistent  with  the  counsel  of  (ii-d.  He  endea- 
vours to  re-estahlish  peace  hetween  the  contend- 
ing jiarties  .  consequently  he  had  to  produce  manj 
arguments  which  might  he  converted  into  jiole- 
mics  (Polennk)  ag.iinst  the  .lews  ;  hut  it  do<s  lij 
no  means  follow  that  such  polemics  were  tiie 
chief  aim  of  the  apostle. 

Contents  ok  thv.  Episti.k  to  the  Romans. 

—  It  helongs  to  the  char.ictei  istic  tvpe  of  St. 
Paul's  teaching  to  exhihit  the  Gospel  in  its  liis- 
toiical  relation  to  the  human  race.  In  the  Kpistle 
to  the  Romans,  also,  we  find  that  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  St.  Paul's  teaching,  which  induceJ 
Schelling  to  call  .St.  Paul's  doctiine  a  philoso]iliy 
of  the  hist.iiy  of  man.  The  real  purpose  of  the 
human  race  is  in  a  siihlime  manner  stated  hy  St. 
Paul  in  his  speech  in  Acts  xiii.  2().  27;  and  he 
shows  at  the  same  time  how  God  had,  liy  varionu 
historical  means.  ]iromoted  the  attaiiunent  of  liis 
))urpose.  St.  Paul  exhlhlts  I  he  Old  Tislameiit  dis- 
pensation under  the  form  of  an  institution  for  the 
education  of  the  whole  human  race,  which  should 
enable  men  to  teiminate  their  spiiitnal  miuoiilv, 
and  become  truly  of'  :ige  ((ial.  iii.  21,  and  i'  .  1-4). 
In  the  Kpistle  to  the  Humans  also,  the  apostle  com- 
mences by  describing  the  two  great  di\  isionsof  the 
hurii.m  race,  viz.,  those  who  underwent  the  pre- 
jiaralory  spiritual  education  of  the  Jews,  and  tiiose 
who  did  not  undergo  such  a  piepaiatoiy  educar 
tion.  We  lliid  a  similar  ili\ision  inUictted  by 
Clirift  himself  (.loiin  x.  16).  wheie  he  s|i(:aks  of 
one  flock  separated  by  hurdles.  The  chief  aim  of 
all  nations,  acconling  to  St  Paul,  should  be  the 
^LKaLoavvT]  (vwmov  rov  6fox;  rii//n"mistiesi>  before 
tlie  fiue  of  G(i(l,  or  alisolule  lealizaiion  of  the 
moral  law.  Accoiding  to  St.  Paul,  the  heathen 
also  haie  their  v6ii.os,  /aw.  as  well  leligious  as 
moral  internal  ie\elation  (Rom.  i.  li',  152;  ii.  .5). 
The  heathen  have,  however,  not  fiiliilled  tl  at  law 
which  they  knew,  and  are  in  thi-i  lespect  like  the 
Jews,  who  also  disregarded  their  own  lav  (ii.}» 
Both  .lews  and  Gentiles  are  transgiessois  or  by 
the  law  separated  from  the  grace  and  soniihi|i  of 
God  (Rom.  ii.  13;  iii.  20);  consequently  if 
blessedne.ss  could  only  be  obtain'-d  by  fiillilling 
the  demands  of  God,  no  man  could  lie  blegseil. 
God,  however,  has  gratuitously  given  rigliteoiis- 
riess  and  blessedness  to  all  who  believe  in  Christ 
(iii.  21 — 31);  the  Old  Testament  also  recog- 
nises the  value  of  religious  faith  (iv.):  thug  we 
freely  attain  to  peace  and  soiiship  of  Gial  pre- 
senlly.and  liaie  before  us  still  greater  things,  viz., 
the  fiitme  ilevelo|)m«nt  of  the  kingdom  of  (iod  (v. 
l-ll).  The  human  race  has  gained  in  Cliiist  much 
more  than  it  los'  in  Adam  (v.  12,  21).  This  doc- 
trine by  no  means  encourages  sin  (vi.):  on  (he 
contrarv',  men  who  aie  conscious  of  divine  grace 
follil  the  law  much  more  energetically  than  they 
were  able  to  do  befoie- having  attained  to  this 
knowledge,  because  the  law  alone  is  even  apt  to 
sharpen  the  appetite  for  sin,  anil  leads  finally  to 
despair  (vii.) ;  but  now  we  fuliil  the  law  liy  meani 
ol  that  new  spirit  which  is  given  unto  us,  and  the 
full  develojiment  of  our  salvation  is  still  before 
us(viii.  1-27).  The  suH'eiings  of  the  ]iieseiit  time 
cannot  juevent  this  development,  and  must  rathet 
work  for  good  to  them   whom  Gud  from  etfroity 
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has  viewed  as  faitliful  believers;  and  nothing 
can  8ei.tirate  .such  believers  from  the  eternal  love 
^f  GikI  (viii.  28-39).  It  causes  jiain  to  beiiolii 
the  Israelites  tliemselves  shut  out  tVom  salvation; 
but  they  liiemselves  are  the  cause  of  this  seclusion, 
because  they  wanted  to  attain  salvation  by  their 
own  resources  and  exertions,  by  iheir  descent 
from  Aliraham,  and  l)y  their  fulHlment  of  tlie 
law:  thus,  iu)wever,  the  Jews  have  not  obtained 
that  salvation  which  God  lias  freely  olfered  under 
the  sole  condition  of  faifli  in  Christ  (ix.);  the 
Jews  have  not  entered  ujjon  the  way  ^f  faith, 
therefore  the  Gentiles  were  preferred,  which  was 
fzeilicted  by  the  jmiphets.  However,  the  Jewish 
race,  as  such,  has  not  been  rejected ;  some  of 
them  obtain  salvation  by  a  selection  made  not 
accordini;  to  their  woiks.  I)ut  according  to  the 
grace  of  God.  If  si)nie  of  the  Jews  are  left  to 
their  own  oi)duracy,  even  their  temporary  fall 
serves  the  ])lans  of  God,  viz.,  the  vocation  of  the 
Gentiles.  After  the  mass  of  the  Gentiles  shall 
liavp  eiitered  in,  the  people  of  Israel  also,  in  their 
collective  capacity,  shall  be  received  into  tlie 
church  (xi.). 

On    the    AUTHKNTICITY    AND    INTP.GnrTY  OK 

THB  Episu.e  to  the  Romans. —  I  he  authen- 
ticity of  this  e])istle  has  never  l)een  questioned. 
The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  quoted  as  early  as 
the  first  and  second  century  by  Clemens  Romanus 
and  Polycarp.  Its  integrity  has  l.itely  been  at- 
tacked by  ])r.  I3aur,  who  jiretends  that  chs.  ;cv. 
and  xvi.  are  spurious,  but  only,  as  we  have  oh- 
serveil  above,  l)ecause  these  chapters  do  not  har- 
monise with  his  suppos'tion,  that  the  Christian 
church  at  Home  consisted  of  rigid  Judaizers. 
Schmidt  and  Reiche  cousiiler  the  doxology  at  the 
conclusion  of  ch.  xvi.  not  to  be  genuine.  In  this 
doxology  the  anacoloufhical  anil  unconnected 
style  causes  some  surprise,  and  the  whole  has  been 
deemed  to  be  out  of  its  phice  (ver.26and  27).  We, 
however,  observe,  in  rei)ly  to  Schmidt  and  Reiche, 
that  such  defects  of  style  may  be  easily  explained 
from  the  circumstance,  that  theajiostle  hastened  to 
the  conclusion,  l)ut  would  be  quite  inexplicable  in 
additions  of  a  copyist  who  had  time  for  calm  con- 
sideration. The  same  words  occur  in  ditVerent 
pas-^ages  of  the  epistle,  and  it  must  be  granted  that 
such  a  fluctuation  sometimes  indicates  an  interpo- 
lation. In  the  Codex  i,,  in  most  of  the  Coilices 
Minusculi,  as  well  as  in  Chrysostom,  the  words 
occur    at    the    conclusion    of   ch.    xiv.       In    the 

Codices  B.C.D.E.,  and  in  the  Syr'an  transla- 
tion, this  doxology  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of 
ch.  xvi.  Ill  Codex  A  it  occurs  in  both  p'aces  ; 
whilst  in  Codex  1)**,  tlie  wonls  are  wanting 
entirely,  anil  they  seem  not  to  fit  into  either  of 
the  tw()  jdaces.  If  the  doxology  be  put  at  the  con- 
clusion "f  ch.  xiv.,  Paul  s^ems  to  nromise  to 
those  Christians  weak  in  faith,  of  whom  he  had 
spoken,  a  co:iHimalion  of  their  belief.  But  it 
seems  unlit  (unpassend)  in  tliis  connection  to  call 
the  (iospe)  an  eternal  mystery,  and  the  doxology 
seems  here  to  interrupt  the  connection  between 
chs.  xiv.  ami  xv. ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi. 
it  seems  to  be  supertluous.  since  the  blessing  had 
been  pronounced  already  in  ver.  2-1.  We,  how- 
ever, say  that  this  latter  circumstiuice  need  not 
tiave  jireveiited  the  ajMsile  from  allowing  his 
aiiim.ited  feelings  to  bur-^t  foith  in  a  doxology, 
•pecially  at  the  conclusion  of  an   epislle  which 
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treated  amply  on  •the  mystery  of  redemptioik 
We  find  an  analogous  instance  in  Ephes.  xxi-i. 
27,  where  a  doxology  occurs  after  the  mystery  i.A 
salvation  had  been  mentioned  :  we  are  therefore 
of  opinion  that  the  doxology  is  rightly  ])laced  al 
the  conclusion  of  ch.  xvi.,  and  that  it  was  in  some 
codices  erroneously  transposed  to  the  conclusion 
of  ch.  xiv.,  because  the  cojiylst  considered  the 
blessing  in  xvi.  24  to  he  the  real  conclusion  of  the 
Epistle.  In  confirmation  of  this  remaik  w(!  ol)- 
serve  that  the  same  codices  in  which  the  doxnlogy 
occurs  in  ch.  xvi.  either  omit  the  blessing  alto- 
gether, or  ])lace  it  after  the  doxology. 

Intehprkthrji  ok  the  Episti.e  to  THB 
Romans. —  Chrysostom  is  the  most  important 
among  the  fathers  who  attempted  to  interpret  this 
epistle;  he  enters  deeply,  and  wi:li  psychological 
acumen,  into  the  thoughts  of  the  a])ostle,  and  ex- 
jiounds  them  with  suldime  animation.  Among 
the  reformers  Calvin  is  distinguished  by  logical 
penetration  and  doctrinal  depth.  Beza  is 
distinguished  l)y  his  grammatical  and  critical 
knowledge.  S  noe  the  period  of  rationalism  the 
interest  about  this  ejiistle  has  been  revived  by  the 
Commentary  of  Tholuck,  the  lirst  eiiition  of 
which  ap|i(aied  in  1S24.  No  other  book  of  the 
New  Te.itameflt  lias,  since  that  period,  been  ex- 
])i)unded  so  frequently  and  so  accurately.  From 
1S2I  to  1^44,  there  li.ive  been  published  as  many  i 
as  seventeen  learned  an'd  ciiiicul  commentaries 
on  it;  anil,  in  adtlition  to  these,  seveial  practical 
exj'ositions.  In  the  Cummeiitar  von  Huckert, 
2d  ed.,  1S39,  2  vols.,  we  find  copious  criticisms 
of  the  various  interpretations,  and  a  clear  and 
pleasing,  although  not  always  carefully  weighed, 
exposition. 

The  Coinmeiitar  von  Fritzsche,  1S36  to  1S43, 
3  vols.,  exhibitsa  careful  critique  ol'the  text,  com- 
bined with  philological  explanation,  but  the  true 
sense  of  the  ajiostle  has  liequently  been  mi.ssed. 
The  Commentar  of  Olshauseri,  2nd  ed.,  1840, 
generally  contains  only  the  author's  own  exposi- 
tion, but  presents  a  very  pleasing  develo])meiit  of 
the  doctrinal  contents.  De  Wette  manifests  on  the 
whole  a  correct  tact  (3rd  ed.,  l^Il  )  ;  however,  his 
book  is  too  comprehensive,  so  that  the  contents  of 
the  epistle  do  not  make  a  clear  inijiiession.  Latelj 
there  has  been  jiuhlished  in  French  also  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  worked  out 
with  much  diligence  and  ingenuity,  by  Hugues 
Oltramaie;  tiie  Kist  jiart  contains  chs  i.  to  v. 
11,  and  was  ])uhHshei.l  at  Geneva,  l^Io. — A  T. 

[The  i>rinci|  al  Knglish  works  on  the  Epistle  to 
(he  Romans  are — Willet,  Hcxapla,  or  a  Sixfold 
Cotnment  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  I  611, 
Taylor's  Paraphrase  and  Notes  (m  the  Epistle  io 
the  Itomans,  1747;  Jones,  'J'he  Epislle  to  the 
Romans  anah/zed,  from  a  development  of  the 
circumstances  by  ichicli  it  teas  occasidned,  1801  , 
Cox,  Iloro!  Romnnre,  1&24  (tian^lation  with 
notes);  Turner,  Sotes  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, New  Yoik,  1824  (exegetic.d,  for  the  use  of 
students)  ;  Teirot.  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the 
Romans,  182''  ((Jreek  text,  paiaphrase,  notes, 
ami  useful  ])rolegimien;i).  Stuart's  Commentary 
on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  .■\ndover,  U.  S., 
1^3'^  is  umlonl)tedly  the  grea'est  work  on  thin 
Ep  .stle  wliich  has  been  produced  in  the  English 
language,  and  may  he  regaid.  d  as  next  in  im- 
|)oriance  to  the  admirable  Commentary   by  iJM 
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writer  of  fhe  above  article  (Dr.  Tliolucl<),  a 
•  ranslation  of  wliicli.  by  flie  Rev.  R.  Muizies,  has 
been  given  in  the  Edinburgli  Biblical  Cabinet. — 

Kd.J 
ROME,  the  famous  capital  of  the  Wesleiii 
Worlil,  and  the  ])ieseiit  residence  of  tlie  Pope, 
stands  on  llie  river  Tiber,  about  til'teen  miles  IVom 
Its  mouth,  in  the  plain  of  wliat  is  now  called  tlie 
Campa;.;na  [Felij>  ilia  Campania,  Pliiiv,  Hist 
■  Nat.  iii.  (i),  in  hit.  41--  54'  N.,  h.n^.  12''  2S'  K. 
The  coniitry  arodud  the  city  is  not  a  plain,  but  a 
sort  of  undulating  table-land,  crossed  Ijy  iiills, 
while  it  siidvs  towards  the  south-west  lothe  niarslies 
of  Marenuna,  whicii  coast  tiie  Metbierranean. 
In  ancient  geograpiiy  the  country,  in  the  midst  of 
which  Rome  lay,  was  termed  Latinm,  which,  in 
the  earliest  times,  comjirised  within  a  space 
of  about  four  geographical  square  nnles  tlie 
country  lying  between  the  Tiber  and  tiie  Numi- 
cius,  exteniiing  from  the  Alhan  Hills  to  tlie  sea. 
having  for  its  chief  city  Laurent  iim.  Here,  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  was  the  city  of  Itome  founded  by 
Romulus  and  Remus,  grandsons  of  Niimitwr.  and 
sons  of  Rhea  SyK  ia,  to  u  hum,  as  the  oiiginators 
of  the  city,  mythology  ascribed  a  divine  parent- 
age. The  origin  of  tiie  term  Rome  is  in  dispute. 
Some  derive  ir  from  the  (ireek  'Vdifxr],  'strength," 
consiileriiig  that  tliis  name  was  given  to  the  place 
as  being  a  fortress.  Cicero  (De  Hepub.  ii.  7) 
says  the  name  was.  taken  from  tluit  of  its  founder 
Ronuilus.  At  Krst  the  city  had  three  gates,  ac- 
cording to  a  sacred  usage.  Founded  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  it  was  extended,  by  degrees,  so  as 
to  take  in  six  other  hills,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran 
deep  valleys  that,  in  early  times,  were  in  ))art 
overflowed  with  water,  while  the  hill-sides  were 
covered  with  trees.  In  the  course  of  the  many 
years  during  which  Rome  was  acquiring  to 
herself  the  empire  of  the  world,  the  city  under- 
went great,  numenius,  and  important  clianges. 
Under  its  first  kings  it  must  have  presented  a 
very  different  aspect  from  what  it  did  after  it 
had  been  beautilied  .by  Tarquin.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  Gauls  (u.c.  36.'))  caused 
a  thoiough  alteration  in  it ;  nor  could  the  trouliled 
times  which  ensued  have  been  favourable  to  its 
being  well  resiored.  It  was  not  till  riches  and 
artistic  skill  came  into  the  city  on  the  conquest 
of  Philip  of  Macetlon,  and  Aiitiochns  of  Syria 
(u.c.  56 J),  that  there  arose  in  Rome  large  hand- 
w)me  stone  houses.  The  capture  of  Corinth  con- 
duced much  to  the  adorning  of  the  city  :  many  line 
S|)ecimens  of  ait  being  transferred  from  thence  to 
'he  abode  of  the  conquerors.  And  so,  as  the  power 
of  Rome  extended  over  the  woild,  and  her  chief 
citizwiis  went  into  the  colonies  to  enrich  themselves, 
did  the  master-pieces  of  Grecian  art  (low  towards 
the  caiiital,  together  with  some  of  the  ta.ste  and  skill 
to^vhich  they  owed  their  birth.  Augustus,  however, 
it  was,  who  did  most  for  embellishing  the  ca])ital 
of  the  woild,  though  there  may  be  some  sacrilice 
of  truth  ill  the  pointed  saying,  that  he  found 
Rome  built  of  lirick,  and  lelt  it  marble.  Sul'se- 
quenf  emperors  followed  his  example,  till  the 
place  becaine  the  greatest  repository  of  architec- 
tural, pictorial,  and  sculptural  skill,  that  the 
World  has  ever  seen;  a  result  (o  which  even 
Nero's  incendiarism  indirectly  conduced,  as  af- 
fording ail  occasion  fir  the  city's  being  rebuilt 
onder  the  higher  scientific  influences  of  the  times. 
The  site  occupied  by  modern  Rome  is  not  pre- 
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cisely  tne  same  as  that  which  was  at  any  peiiod  cO" 
vered  by  the  ancient  city:  tlie  change  ol'loca.ity 
being  towards  the  north-west,  the  city  has  jiar- 
tially  retired  from  the  celel. rated  hills  About 
two-thirds  of  the  area  within  the  walls  (traced  by 
Auielian)  are  now  deso'ate,  consisting  of  ruins, 
gardens,  and  tields,  with  some  churches,  con* 
vents,  and  other  scattered  haliitalions.  Origin- 
allv  the  city  was  a  square  mile  in  ciicumference. 
In  the  time  o(  Pliny  ilie  walls  weienearly  luenty 
miles  in  circuit  ;  now,  the)'  are  from  fourteen 
to  fifteen  miles  round.  Its  original  gates,  three 
in  number,  had  increased  in  the  time  of  the  elder 
Pliny  to  ihiity-seven.  Modem  Rome  has  six- 
teen gates,  some  of  whicii  are,  however,  built  up. 
Thiity-one  great  roads  centered  in  Rome,  which, 
issuing  from  the  Forum,  traversed  Italy,  ran 
through  the  provinces,  and  were  terminated  on'y 
by  the  lioundary  of  the  empire.  -As  a  staiting 
point  a  gilt  jiillar  (Milliarium  .\urenm)  was  set 
iij)  l)y  Augustus  in  the  middle  ol'  the  Furnm. 
This  curious  moiuimeiit,  from  which  distances  were 
reckoned,  wiis  discovered  in  1823.  Eight  jirin- 
cipal  bridges  led  over  theTilier;  of  these  three 
are  still  relics.  The  four  districts  into  which 
Rome  was  divided  in  early  times,  Augustus 
increased  to  fourteen.  Large  o]>en  spaces  were 
set  apart  in  the  city,  called  Campi,  for  as- 
semblies of  the  peo]ile  and  martial  exercises,  aa 
well  as  for  games.  Of  nineteen  which  are  men- 
tioned, the  Campus  Marlins  was  tlie  jnincipal. 
It  was  near  the  Tiber,  whence  it  was  called 
Tilierinus.  The  epithet  Martins  was  derived 
fiiim  the  jilain  being  consecrated  to  Mars,  the  god 
of  war.  In  the  later  ages  it  Wiis  sui  rounded 
by  several  magnificent  structures,  and  ])ortico3 
were  erected,  under  which,  in  bad  weather,  the 
citizens  could  go  through  their  usual  exercises. 
It  was  also  adoined  with  statues  and  arches. 
The  name  of  Kora  was  given  to  places  where 
the  people  assembled  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. Tlie  Fora  were  of  two  kinds — fora  venalia, 
'  maikets:'  fora  civilia,  '  law  courts,'  &c.  Until 
the  lime  of  Julius  Caesar  there  was  but  one  of  the 
latter  kind,  termed  by  way  of  distinction  Forum 
Romanum,  or  sim]ily  Forum.  It  lay  between 
the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  Hills;  it  was  eight 
hundied  feet  wide,  and  adorned  on  all  sides  with 
])(irllcos,  shops,  and  other  edifices,  on  the  erection 
of  which  large  sums  had  been  expended,  and  the 
appearance  of  which  was  very  imposing,  especi- 
ally as  it  was  much  enhanced  by  numerous  sta- 
tues. In  the  centre  of  the  Forum  was  the  ]ilain 
called  the  Curtian  Lake,  where  Curtius  is  said  tc 
have  cast  himself  into  a  chasm  or  gulf,  which 
closed  on  him,  and  so  he  saved  his  country.  On 
one  side  were  the  elevated  seats  or  suggestus,  a 
sort  of  pulpits  from  which  magistrates  and  orators 
addressed  the  people — usually  called  Rostia.  be- 
cause adorned  with  the  beaks  of  ships  whicii  had 
been  taken  in  a  sea-fight  from  the  inl.abi'ants  of 
Aniium.  Near  by  was  the  jiart  ol'  the  Forum 
called  the  Comitium,  where  were  held  tl.  i  assem- 
Wies  of  the  people  called  Comitia  Curiafa.  The 
celebrated  temple,  bearing  the  name  of  Capitol 
(of  which  there  remain  only  a  few  vestiges),  stood 
on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  the  highest  of  the  seven-. 
it  was  square  in  form,  each  side  extending  aboiit 
two  hundred  feet,  and  'die  ascent  to  it  was  by  a 
flight  of  one  hundred  steps.  It  was  oneof  the  obiest, 
largest,  and  grandest  edifices  in  the  city.  Founded 
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hj  "/anjiiiiiius  Piisctia,  it  was  ai  several  ffmes 
Kiila  5''«l  aiv.l  embelH-ihed.  lis  ^a'^s  were  i>f 
Wasi.,  i*u«l  iJ  was  ad.iiiird  with  costly  j^Hdings  ; 
wliei>ctt  it  is  lesmed  '  g-oldtu'  aiid  •  g-l'iMetb*^,' 
mtreu.  fidqeiiS:  It  eucliised  three  strrictrue*,  the 
temple  (if  Jnprft-y  C.ipitoHmis  in  the  centre,  the 
Jeinple  oC  Miiieiv;i  on  the  ^■^i;lvt,  aiul  the  teuipltf 
iif  Juno  (vu  the  )el't,  Tlie  Capitd  a,!*)  conKjue- 
heixlt'^l  some  mii>or  temples  iw  (;ha]>e'is,  aj>d  the 
C.isa  llomiili.  or  coftai^e  of  Roiniilns,  covered 
with  sfr:iw.  Near  tlie  ascent  lo  th);  Capitol  was 
ihe  asvlum  [CiTlKs  iw  RiivutiK.].  We  also 
»riei)lio-i  ihe  liasUieae,  since  some  of  then)  weie 
alierwa-rds  tHiiie<l  to  Jiie  }>  rpo  es  of  ChvislMiH 
woi'sii'J-.  They  weie  origiiiallv  building* olf great 
sple/iduJr,  l>eiiij;  ajjpropiiated  to  meet'rikgs  o)  the 
«.ii<ite,  ,iiid  to  judicial  ))iir[)Oses.  Here  coiiri' 
gtllors  r- ci'ived  liieir  clients,  and  bunkers  traiis- 
AcUd  tli-ir  uasiiiesi.    The  e-ailiest  cIiuicIibSj  beai-- 
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hr^  the  name  of  Basilk-EP,  were  erected  nnder  Can 

stanlijie.  He  gave  hisovvn  palace  on  ilie  C®iiaii 
Hill  as  a  site  for  a  Christian  tem^yle.  Next  in 
ainiqiiity  was  the  ciinjcli  oJ'  St.  Fefei,  om  the 
Vatican  HiH,  hiiiU  a.i*.  'i'lL,  <»>  the  site  and  wilW 
the  luiws-  (vl'  Semples  coi>s«;rat«i.l  lt>  A|,)i>ll(.>  and 
Mars-.  It  sfoo^l  alixmt  twelve-  ceiitanie*,  at  tlie 
end  of  wliidi  it  was  snpersedni  li>y  tW?  iraoderu 
cijiircli'  bearii>g  tlie  sarji*  i.w.t»>e.  The  Cik«i  were 
Ixfildiivus  oi>loiti^  iu  sliiippv  ns^'d  fin  juvlvlic  gairies, 
races,  aJ>d  l>east -fi^Ii/s.  Ti>e  Tlieatja  w*-ie  eiliiice* 
desigfied  for  drarrjalic  exluihirions ;.  flie  Ainphi- 
theatta  (dtxdile  tlkeatres,  lnviSdiugs  in  au  nvaS 
forvn)  served  for  g:ladiai(.>i  ia.1  shows  iwmI  tlie  IJ^bt- 
ing  (*f  wild  aivnoals.  Tliiiit  wlticb  wasereeied  by 
the  Empenir  Titus,  and  of  wliicK  tlie/e  still  exist* 
a  splendid  ruin,  v.'as  called  tlie  Coliseum,  fiom  a 
colossal  statue  of  Nero  that  stood  near  it.  With 
ail  ex.cess  of  luxury,  perfuiued  lic^uiils  were  godp 
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veved  in  secret  trrfies  ronnd  tlipse  immense  strnc- 
tnres.  and  ditVosed  ovw  the  spectators,  sonietitnes 
fniiii  file  statnes  wbicli  adorned  tlie  rnlerror.  }n 
tije  ari  J>a  which  ffirmed  the  centieof  the  am])hi- 
tlieatres,  the  early  Christians  ol'fen  erMl«ie»l  mar- 
tyrdom liv  liHnif  exposi'd  to  ravenous  heasfs. 

The  connpctioM  of  the  Romans  with  Palestine 
c;»ii-pd  .lews  to  settle  at  Rome  in  considerable 
jiiimljers.  On  one  (K-,casrori,  in  the  le-'gn  of  Tibe- 
rius, when  the  J.ws  were  b;i?)ishe<l  from  the  city 
hv  the  em])eTor,  f.ir  the  mi.'K'<>ndiK!t  of  some  ineir>- 
l)prs  of  their  imdy.  not  fewer  than  fonr  tlionsarvd 
enlisteil  in  the  K.;inaii  aur.v  which  was  then  sta- 
tioned in  SardiniafSiieton.  Tif>.  3W;  .?ose])h. /f?t/?y. 
xviit.  3.  4).  These  rpiiear  to  have  been  emanci- 
ixited  th'scendanfs  of  those  Jews  whom  Pom)>ey 
bad  taken  jiri-ioiiers  rj)  .Iiitl^a.  and  bvotight  captive 
CoRoni«(Phi1o  De  Le(f  adCal.  yi.  lOH).  From 
Philo  alK>  it  apiv^itrs  that  the  Jews  in  Kume  weve 


aTTowed  the  free  »Tse  of  ihertr  natioiiaT  worslirp,  astf 
f^eir»eiaMv  the  observance  of  the'r  atice^lial  cr»9- 
t.'ins  Tliei>.  as  now,  tlie  .Jews  Ii\e<i  in  a  jiart  of 
the  city  aiipro^iriafed  t,>  tiiei>ise^'\e»(.lose|)li.  Antiq. 
xJv.  It).  .1),  where  with  a  ai'af  fof  wFi'tt:h  the  na- 
tior>  had  been  som^  time  di.strng^Mfslred.  thev  ap- 
jdied  them«el\eswilhs"irc(fss  to  prosclytisriii;  (lyteij 
Cass,  xxxvii.  17).  TiieT  appiear.  however,  to 
h  ive  lieert  a  restles-  ctflonv  ;  for  wbrn,  al'i'er  theiff 
exprrlsion  rijjdc  r  Tiberius,  ijin»i»l'«'rs  ha«t  reftimed 
to  l{(«ne,  thev  vvere  auain  ex7ipT?ed  from*  tiie 
city  by  ClaVnlfiis  (S'liet.  CUnml.  25).  The 
R.im^m  Kloirrapher  does  not  give  the  date  of  thi» 
event,  hot  Oiositis  (vii.  S)  n)entions  the  ninth 
year  of  that  em|>ei-or  s  reign  (\  v».  it).  The  pro 
cise  (xrrasion  of  this  exprrlsion  liislory  does  iKif 
affortl  lis  the  rrteans  of  deterir»inip»g.  Tlie  words  of 
Suetonius  are,  •  .liid;eos,  irnpi'.sore  Chresto,  aaei- 
due  tktniuUuantcs,  Roma expilit' — '  IItrex^Ue<l 
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Iumi  Roir-!  tlie  Jews  continually  raising  distiir- 
liai.ffs  I'.iiler  ilie  iTiipulse  id'  Ciiie-ios.'  Tie 
cause  lieie  iissi.,'iie(l  lor  tlieir  ex])ulsi(iii  Is,  tliuf  tliey 
raised  distutliaiices.  ;ui  allej^atioii  wliiili,  af  liist 
▼iew,  do.^s  not  seem  to  ])>iiMt  to  a  religions,  slili 
less  to  a  Cii.isliim,  inlluence.  And  yet  we  must 
rememiier  that  the  words  bear  llie  coloinin^  of 
llie  mind  of  a  liealiien  liistnrian,  who  niiglii  easily 
be  led  to  le^'ard  activity  tbi  the  difl'iisioii  of  Ciiris- 
tian  truth,  and  llie  (Kbates  to  winch  that  activity 
Jiecessaiily  led,  as  a  noxious  distiirl)aiKe  of  the 
])eac'i  of  society.  The  Epicurean  view  of 
life  anild  scarcely  avoid  descriliing  relisfious 
agitations  by  terms  ordinarily  ap])ro|)iiate(l  to 
martial  i)nrsMits.  It  must  pcjnally  l)e  home  in 
mind  that  ihe  diirusiiin  ol'  tlie  (iijspel  i;i  R.jnie — 
then  the  very  cenlie  and  citadel  of  idoLilry — was 
no  lioliilav  task,  hut  would  call  f.irlh  on  the  part 
of  the  disciples  all  the  fiery  energ-y  of  llie  .lewish 
character,  and  on  the  ])ait  of  the  Pagans  all  the 
vehemence  ol  passion  which  ensues  froin  jnide, 
Rirogance,  and  hatied.  Had  the  ordinary  name 
of  our  Lord  been  employed  by  Suetonius,  we 
«li>uld,  for  ourselves,  have  Ibunii  little  dilticulty 
in  luiderstanding  the  words  as  intended  to  be  ap- 
plied to  .lewish  Christians.  But  the  biographer 
vaes  the  word  Chreslns.  The  «i-  is  a  meie  Latin 
termination;  but  what  are  we  to  make  of  ihe  root 
of  the  v;ord,  Cinest  for  Clirist  ?  Yet  the  change 
is  in  only  one  vowel,  and  Chrest  might  easdy  be 
use<l  for  Christ,  by  a  Pagan  writer.  A  slight 
dilference  in  tlie  pronnucialion  of  the  word  as 
vocalised  by  a  Roman  ami  a  Jew,  wouKl  e;isily 
cause  the  error.  -And  we  know  that  the  Romans 
often  did  make  the  misjironunciatiou,  calling 
Christ  Chrest  (T"'erlull.  Apul.  c.  3;  Lactaut. 
lust  iv.  17;  Just.  Mart.  ApuL  c.  2).  The  point  is 
im|)ortanl,  and  we  tlierefore  give  a  few  details, 
the  rather  that  Lardner  has,  iniib'r  Claudius  (vol. 
i.,  209),  lell  the  qnesliiPU  undetermined.  Now 
in  Tacitus  (^A}in(iL.  xv.  44)  Jesus  is  unquesliiai- 
ably  called  Chrest  (quos  per  llagilia  invisos  vul- 
gus  Christianos  a])pellabat.  Auctor  nouiinisejus 
Chrest'is)  in  a  passage  where  his  followeis  aie 
termeil  Christians.  Lucian  too,  in  his  I'iiilopa- 
tns,  so  ilesignates  our  Lord,  jilaying  on  the  woid 
XpTjtrrJj.  which,  in  Gieek,  signilies  'good:'  these 
are  his  words  :  ei  rvx"'  7*  Xprjarbs  Ka\  fV  tOveffi, 
K.T.K-,  '  >ince  a  Chrest  (a  good  man)  is  found 
uuiong  the  Gentiles  also.'  And  Terlullian  (lU 
supra)  treats  the  dlJlerence  as  a  case  of  ignorant 
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mispronunciation  :  '  Chr'stianm  ]ierpe;ilm  Chres- 
(ianus  promnicia'ur  a  vnbis,  nam  n.irninis  certa  est 
ttotitia  p«ned  vus.'  The  mistake  may  have  been  the 
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more  readily  introduced  from  the  f.ict  tha»,  wnTl« 

Christ  was  a  foieign  word,  Ohrest  was  costornarT  . 
lips  therefore  that  had  been  used  to  Chrest  wintld 
rather  coJitinne  the    sound    than   change   (he   vo- 
calisation.    The  term   Clne.st  occurs  on    inscrip- 
tions (Heimiann.    Si//lo</e    Diss.,    i.   5otJ),    ami 
epigrams    in    which    the    name    appeals   may    be 
found  in  Martial  (vii.  55;   ix.  2S).      In  llie  same 
author    (xi.   91.)   a   iliminnti\e    Irom    llie    word, 
iiamelv   Chrestillus,  may    be    fouml.     The   wiiril 
assumed  also  a  feminine  form,  Chiestu,  as  found 
in  an  ancient  inscription — 
'  Hoc,  virtus,  fatique  decus  et  amabile  nomen, 
Dote  pudicitiae,  celebrata  laboriljus  actis 
Vilse,  C/i}'esta ]iicet  ct.ndita  nunc  tuniulo. 

We  subjoin  a  few  lines  from  Maitial  (vii.  55): 
Nulli  mnnera,  Ckreste.  si  lernillis, 
Nee  nobis  dederis,  le'inisei  isque, 
Crtdani  te  sal  is  esse  libeialem. 
There  can  theiel'oie  be  little  ri>k  in  asserting 
that  Suetonius  intended  to  indicate  Jesus  Christ 
by  Chrestus  ;  and  we  iiave  alieady  seen  that 
the  teinis  whicii  he  employs  to  descrilie  tlie 
cause  of  the  expulsion,  thou.;h  peculiar,  aie  not 
irreconcilalile  with  a  refeience  on  ihe  i>art  of  the 
writer  to  Chiislians  The  terms  which  Suetonius 
emplovs  are  acci  unfed  for,  Ihuvigli  they  may  not 
bealtogether  justified  by  lliose  passages  in  die  .Acts 
of  the  Ajiostles,  in  which  the  collision  between 
the  Jews  who  had  become  Christians,  and  ihost 
who  adhered  to  the  national  faith,  is  found  to 
have  occasioned  serious  distoiliances  (Kuiuoel, 
.Acts  xviii.  2  ;  Hoisal,  De  C/i/istu  j)er  errorvm  in 
Clirest.  Co/;'.»i.,  Gn  ning.  1717).  'Ibis  ii.tcipieta- 
tion  is  corifiimed  by  the  fact  that  a  Clirialian 
church,  consisting  of  Jews,  Proselytes,  and  P--i- 
gan  Romans,  had  at  an  early  period  been  funned 
in  Rome,  as  is  evident  fr.tn  the  Kpislle  of  Paul 
to  the  Romans;  which  Christian  community  must 
have  been  in  existence  a  h'ng  time  when  Paul 
wrote  (al)out  .\.X>.  59)  tiiat  epistle  (s>e  Roni.  i.  8- 
13);  and  lilf^er  (Commentar  der  Lrkf  <in  die 
Jiiiiner  Eiiileit.,  §  2)  is  of  oiimion  that  the  found- 
ations of  the  Church  in  Rome  may  iiave  been 
laid  even  during  ihe  lifetime  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
also  worthy  id'  notice  that  Luke,  in  I  lie  lii.ok  ol 
Acts  (x\  iii.  2),  when  siieaking  ol'  the  deciee  ol 
Claudius  as  a  banishment  of  all  the  Jews  from 
Rome,  adverts  to  the  fact  as  a  reason  why  two 
Christians,  .Aquila  and  Piiscilla,  whom  we  know 
(Rom.  xvi.  3)  to  have  been  members  oi' the  Ro- 
man church,  had  lately  come  from  Italy:  these 
the  ajioslle  found  on  his  ai rival  at  Corinth  in  the 
year  .k.d  51.  liotli  Suetonius  and  Luke,  in 
mentioning  the  expulsion  ol  the  Jews,  seem  \o 
have  used  the  official  term  emjiloyed  in  the  ile- 
cree  ;  the  Jews  were  known  to  ihe  Roman  magis- 
trate: and  Christians,  as  lieing  at  tirst  Jewish 
converts,  would  be  confounded  under  the  geneial 
name  of  Jews;  iait  that  the  Chiislians  as  well  as 
the  Jews  strictly  so  called  were  banisheii  i>y  (Clau- 
dius a|i|)ears  certain  fiom  the  iioolv  of  .Ads;  and, 
independently  of  this  evidence,  seems  very  pro- 
bable, fnim  the  other  authorities  of  which  meu- 
tion  has  been  made. 

'ihe  question.  Who  fontuletl  the  church  at 
Rome?  is  one  of  some  inleiest  as  lietween  Catholic 
and  Protestant.  The  fian.er  assigns  the  lionoui 
to  Peter,  and  on  this  grounds  an  argument  ir 
favour  of  liie  claims  of   the  papacy.     There  1% 
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hcwevei,  no  sufficient  reason  for  believing  fliat 
Peter  wa*  ever  even  so  much  as  within  the  walls 
of  Rome.  But  we  have  no  intention  of  en- 
tevin<i;  here  on  that  disputeil  point,  ami  content 
ourselves  with  refetrinir  the  reader  to  the  nios*. 
recent  woik  on  tlie  siit)ject  which  lias  cotne  to  our 
kn:)vvleii^e.  iu  which  lie  will  (ind  the  ari^innent 
well  anil  leaine<lly  handled  (I).  J.  Kllendorf, 
1st  I'ptnis  in  Ram  unci  Dischnf  der  Riiinischen 
Ki)rlte  gcwcseiij   Darnist.idt,  |!^43). 

'  Rune,  as  lieiiig  their  tyrannical  mistress,  was 
an  oljject  of  s|ieci.il  haired  to  the  Jews,  who 
therefore  denominated  her  hy  the  name  of  Bahy- 
lon — the  st.ite  in  whose  dununions  Ihey  had  en- 
dnretl  a  long  an<l  heavy  servitude  (Sclioltgen, 
Unr.  llch.  i.  ]),  1125;  Kisenmengei',  Entdeckt 
Judeuth.  i.  ISOOJ.  Accordingly,  Rotrxe,  under 
tlie  name  of  Bahylon,  is  set  forth  in  the  A]ioca- 
iypse  (xiv.  8  ;  xv  i.  19;  xvii.  5;  xviii.  2)  as  the 
centie  and  rejnesentative  of  heathenism;  while 
Jemsalem  appears  as  the  syuihol  of  Judaism. 
In  eh.  xvii.  9  allusion  is  clearly  made  to  the  Sep- 
ticolHs,  the  seven-hilled  city — "  seven  mountains 
on  which  the  woTtiiin  sittefli.'  The  description  of 
this  woman,  in  whom  the  prolligacy  of  Rome  is 
vividly  ])ersoiiilied,  may  lie  seen  in  cii.  xvii.  of 
the  Revel. ition.  In  cli.  xiii.  tlonie  is  pictmed 
as  a  huge  uiniatura!  heast,  whose  name  or  num- 
ber '  is  the  numher  (jf  a  man,  and  his  imn]l>er  is 
XJtt.'  not  imjirotiahly  harivus.  Latin,  Rom. in. 
This  heast  has  heen  must  variously  interpreted. 
Tlie  seveial  theories  serve  scarcely  more  than  lo 
display  the  ingenuity  or  the  higotry  of  their  ori- 
ginat(trs.  atu!  to  destroy  each  otlier.  Miinter 
(JJe  occidto  Urbls  Rumee  nomine,  Hafn.  1811,) 
thinks  there  is  a  reference  to  the  secret  name  of 
Rome,  the  disclosure  of  which,  it  was  tlought, 
would  he  destructive  to  the  stale  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
iii  9;  Macroh.  Nn^  iii.5  :  Phitarch,  Qfttf-*!;.  Rom. 
c.  <)  I ;  Serv.  ad  .En.  ii.  2'J3).  Pliny's  words  occin 
in  the  midst  of  a  long  and  picturesque  account  of 
It.ily.  Coming  i:i  the  course  of  it  to  sjieak  of 
Rome,  he  says.  '  the  uttering  of  whose  other  name 
is  accounted  impious,  and  when  it  had  heen 
spoken  by  VaUrius  Soranus,  who  immediately 
BulTered  llie  jien.ilty.  it  was  hlotted  out  with  a 
faith  no  less  excellent  than  henelicial.'  He  then 
proceeds  to  sjieak  of  ttie  rites  observed  on  the  1st 
of  Jatuiarv,  in  connection  with  this  belief,  in 
iionoin- of  Diva  Angerona,  vvliose  image  appeared 
with  her  mouth  lioinid  and  seale<l  up.  This  mys- 
tic name  tiadivion  reports  to  have  lieen  Valencia. 
The  most  recent  view  of  the  name  of  the 
lieast.  frnm  tiie  pen  of  a  Cliristian  writer,  we 
tind  in  Hijpiinoia,  or  Thoughts  on  a  Spiri- 
tniil  Utulerstanding  of  the  Apocalypse,  London, 
18U.  'The  numl)er  in  question  ^^<56fi)  is  ex- 
pressed in  Greek  hy  three  letters  of  tlie  alpha- 
bet ;  Xi  six  luuulred  ;  |,  sixty  ;  <tt,  six.  Let  us 
su]ipiise  these  letteis  to  he  the  initials  of  certain 
names,  as  it  was  common  with  the  ancients  in 
their  inscriptions  upon  coins,  medals,  monuments, 
^c  ,  to  iixlicate  names  of  distinguished  charac- 
ters tiv  initial  letters,  and  sometimes  liy  an  addi- 
tional letter,  where  the  inilial  might  he  considered 
insutJicient.  as  C.  Caius,  Cn.  Cneus.  Tlie  Greek 
letter  x  (<"'')  's  the  initial  of  XpttrrJs  (Christ);  the 
letter  5  is  the  initial  of  ^v\ov  (wood  or  tree)  ;  some- 
times Kguratively  i)Ut  in  the  New  Testament 
for  the  Cross;  and  in  the  Revelation  ajiplied  to 
the  tree  of  life,  the  spiritual  crosa.      The  last  letter 
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r  is  eqniva.  wit  to  cr  and  T,  but  whether  at  3Q1KX 
st,  it  is  the  initial  of  the  word  Satanas,  Satan,  or  tht 
adversary.  Taking  the  two  first  names  in  the 
genitive,  and  the  last  in  the  nominative,  we  liave 
the  following  appellation,  name,  or  title  :  XpiffTou 
^vKov  (TaTava's,  ''the  adversary  of  the  cross  ol 
C^hrist,"  a  character  corresponding  with  that  of  cer« 
taiir  enemies  of  the  truth,  descrihed  liy  Paul,  Phil. 
iii.  19.'  The  spiritual  hy  ponoia  or  undeithought 
embodied  in  this  the  author  ihiis  states  :  '  Any  doc- 
trine tentling  to  ie[)resent  the  intervention  of  a 
divine  propitiiition  as  unnecessary,  or  nnlitating 
with  a  belief  an<l  trust  in  the  vicarious  sacrilicr 
of.lesus,  as  the  only  hope  of  salvation,  n:ust  he 
an  adversary  of  the  cuiss  of  Christ;  of  this  cha 
racier  we  consider  every  jirinciple  of  selt'-right 
e<nisness,'  &c.  (See  Ansald,  I)e  Ruinann  Txfeiar 
Dear  evocatione,  lirix.  174;J;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iii 
9;  Cellar.  Ro/if..  i.  p.  Ci'.Vl.  scj.  ;  Mannert.  G^na 
ix.  1.  5Sl,sq. :  Sachse,  Versitch  ein  H-sl.  'Tajtogt 
B'-sihicib.  von  Rom,  Hannov.  ]8i:';  Hilsche* 
l>e  ('hresto  otjus  m''.ntiim.  f'trit  Suet.,  Lips. 
also  Ernesti  and  Wolf,  ad  Sucton.  ;  Eichhorri^ 
CaiHin.  ill  Apocal.  p.  lOI,  sq  ). 

ROOF.     [House.] 

ROOM.     [HocsK.] 

ROSE         [IfHODON.] 

ROSH  (CN1  and  lim)  occurs  in  several  places 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  word  is  thought  ori- 
gitially  to  signify  '  poison,"  and  is  therefore  sup- 
posed to  indicate  a  poisonous  plant.  Hut  this  has 
not  yet  been  ascertained.  Celsius  logins  his  article 
on  Rosh  by  stating  that  '  Alien  Ezra  and  th» 
Ralibins  observe,  that  the  word  is  written  with 
a  vaa  in  Dent,  xxxii.  ;{2,  and  with  an  aleph 
in  all  the  other  places,  hut  incorrectly,  ac- 
cor<(ing  to  J.  Gousset.'  It  is  sometimes  trans- 
lated (jnll,  sometimes  bitter  or  bitterness,  but  is 
generally  considered  to  signify  some  plant.  This 
we  may  infer  from  its  l)eing  frequently  men- 
tioned along  with  laanah  or  'wormwood,'  as  in 
Dent.  xxix.  18,  '  lest  there  should  be  among  you 
a  root  that  beareth  gall  (rosh)  and  wormtvood 
(laanah);  so  also  in  .ler.  ix.  15;  xxiii.  1.5;  and 
in  Lament,  iii.  19,  '  Remembering  mine  alTliction 
and  mv  misery,  the  xoormtoood  and  the  gall.' 
That  it  was  a  berry-bearing  plant,  has  been  in- 
ferred from  Dent,  xxxii.  32,  '  For  their  vine  is 
of  the  vine  of  Sodom,  and  their  grapes  are 
grapes  of  gall  (rosh),  their  cinsfeis  are  ditter.' 
In  Jer.  viii.  14,  '  water  of  gall  '  (rosh),  i» 
mentioned;  which  may  be  either  the  expressed 
juice  of  the  fruit  or  of  the  plant,  or  a  bitter  in- 
fusion made  I'rom  it  :  '  aquiE  Rosch  dicnntiir, 
quia  sunt  succus  herba;,  quam  Rosch  appellant.' 
'I  hat  it  was  a  plant  is  very  evident  from  Hosea 
X.  4,  where  it  is  said  •  their  judgment  s;  lingetli  up 
as  hemlock  (rosh)  in  the  furrows  of  the  Helil.' 
Here  we  observe  that  rosh  is  translated  hemlith 
in  the  Auth.  Vers.,  as  it  is  also  in  Amos  vi.  >■ 
'  For  ye  have  turned  judgment  ]utt>  gall  (laanah, 
'  wormwood  '),  and  the  fruit  of  righteousness  into 
hemlock  (rosh).' 

Though  rosh  is  generally  acknowledged  to 
indicate  some  )ilant,  yet  a  variety  of  opinion! 
have  been  entertained  respecting  its  iilentitica- 
tion  :  some,  as  the  ,-Vulli.  N'ers.  in  Hosea  x.  4, 
and  Amos  vi.  12,  consider  cictita  ov  hemlock  to 
be  the  plant  intended.  Tremellius  adopts  thii 
as  the  meaning  oi' 7vsh  in  all  the  pu'isages,  and  if 
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followed  by  Celsius  (Hietobof  ii.  49).  The 
cicuta  of  tiie  Komuiis.  ihe  koovhov  of  the  Greeks, 
isgeiienilly  ackiiimle.lgeil  to  have  been  wliat  we 
now  call  hemlock,  the  conium  maculalnm  of 
botanists.  Tiiere  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  poison- 
ous nature,  *  Cicufa  venenum  est  publica  Athe- 
niensium  poena  iiivisa'  (Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  \\v. 
I'i).  Theie  is,  hi)«ever,  little  or  no  ]iro<ir  aiiiluceil 
that  7-usk  is  hemlock.  Celsius  quotes  llie  ilescri])- 
tion  of  Linnaeus  in  su|if<ort  of  its  growing  in  the 
furrows  o'f  (ieiils,  '  Frequens  per  Euroiiain  in  rude- 
ratis,  juxta  pagns,  nroes,  in  sepibus,  aggei  ilius, 
ngris."  But  it  (hies  not  appear  to  be  so  cuminoii 
ill  Syria.  Ct-lsius,  however,  adduces  Ben  MeUcli, 
the  most  learned  of  Raljliins,  as  being  of  o])i)iion 
that  7'i>sh  was  conium  or  hemlock  :  '  Aquae  Roscli, 
virus;  liarbare  toxicimi.  Heibaest,  ciijus  suc- 
cum  bilieiidum  porrigunt  iili,  quern  iiiteriniere 
voliint.' 

Hut  tiiere  does  not  ayipear  any  necessity  for  our 
considering  rosh  to  lia\  e  been  more  p;)isi)nou8 
than  laaiiah  or  toormwood,  with  wliicii  it  is  asso- 
ciated so  frequently  as  to  ap]iear  like  a  j)ro- 
verbial  expression  (l)eut.  xxix.  18;  Jer.  ix.  15; 
xxiii.  15;  Lam.  iii.  19;  .Amos  vi.  12).  Some 
have  erroneously  translated  it  wormwood,  iVom 
wliicli  it  is  sul^cit'Utlv  distinguished  in  the  above 
passages.  TlieSept  translalois  render  it  <if/rostis, 
iiifendingsome  s[)ecies  of  grass.  Hence  some  have 
Concluded  that  k  must  be  lohum  temidentum, 
or  darnel,  tiie  zizanium  of  the  ancients,  wiiich 
is  remarkable  among  grasses  for  its  |)oi.siinous 
and  iiitiixii;atuig  projjerties.  It  is,  liouever,  rallier 
sweetisli  in  taste,  iiiid  its  seeds  being  intermixed 
with  corn,  are  sometimes  made  into  liread.  It  is 
well  known  to  grow  in  corn-fields,  and  would 
tlierel'ore  suit  the  passage  of  Hosea  ;  but  it  lias  not 
a  berry-like  fiuif,  fior  would  it  yield  any  juice; 
the  inftisiiin  in  wafer,  however,  might  be  so  uiider- 
stoixl.tlioiigh  it  would  not  be  very  liilter  or  dis- 
agreealile  in  la-te.  Some  have  in  consequence 
thiught  that  some  of  the  solanecc  or  liinda  of 
Linnseus  inigbt  be  interued  liy  the  word  rosh. 
These  are  remarkable  foi  their  narcotic  j)riiperties, 
though  not  p.nticulaily  liitter  ;  some  ol'tliein  have 
berried  fruits,  as  the  belladonna,  which,  however, 
is  not  indigenous  in  Palestine;  imt  solnnun  ni- 
grum, v,Qn\Ti\M\  nighlshaile,  a  small  heibaceous 
plant,  is  Common  in  lields  and  roail-sides  from 
Europe  to  India,  and  is  narcotic  like  the  others. 
The  henbane  is  another  plant  of  this  family, 
whifli  is  possessed  of  jiowerful  narcotic  jiro- 
perlies,  and  has  been  used  in  meelicine  from  eaily 
times,  biith  liy  the  Greeks  and  Asiatics.  But 
no  proof  appears  in  favour  ot  any  of  this  trilie, 
and  their  sensiliie  pro[)eities  are  not  so  remark- 
ably disagreeable  as  to  have  led  to  their  being 
emjiloyetl  in  what  ajipears  to  l)«  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression. Hil  ei,  in  bis  llieropliyticon  (ii.  54), 
adduces  the  centaury  a.i  a  biiter  plant,  whicli  <:(U- 
responds  Willi  much  of  what  is  required.  Two 
kinds  of  centaivrij,  the  larger  and  smaller,  and 
both  coiisjiiciions  lor  Iheir  bilterness,  were  known 
til  the  ancients.  '1  be  latter,  the  Erijthra'a  cen- 
taiiritiDi.  is  one  of  the  family  of  gentians,  and 
«till  i-.onlinoes  to  lr»  employed  as  a  medicine  on 
account  of  its  iiitter  and  tonic  properties.  ^  Hoc 
'ietilaurium  inquit  Plin.  xxv.  c.  (i,  nostti  fel 
terrsE  vocant.  propter  amaritudmem  sitmmam.  Ea 
BOB  raiiici  tantiiin  i\ie.st,  sed  totam  inlicit  plaiitam  : 
'>dit9  et  Germanis  erdgall  et   His[iauib  H.el  dl 
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tterra,  ct  Gallis  Jiel  de  terre  vocItatriT.'  Wa 
may  also  mention  that  an  old  name  of  tull 
centaury  was  '  hha  ca])itatum.'  From  the  ex- 
treme liitterness  of  taste,  from  growing  in  Helds, 
and  being  a  native  of  warm  countries,  some 
jilaiit  like  centatiry,  and  of  the  tribe  of  genliims, 
might  answer  all  the  ])as»age»  in  which  rosh 
is  mentioned,  with  the  exception  of  that  (Deut. 
xxxii.  '62)  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  a  berried 
fruit  Dr.  Harris,  quoting  Hlaney  on  Jerem.  viii. 
14,  savs,  'In  Ps.  Ixix.  21,  which  is  justly  con- 
sidered as  a  prophecy  of  our  Saviours  sullerings, 
it  is  said,  ''  they  gave  nie  t^'XT  to  eat.''  whicli  the 
Sept.  have  rendered  ■)(^o\-i]v,  ijiiU.  .Ami  accord- 
ingly it  is  lecordeil  in  flie  history,  Matt,  xxvii. 
34,  "  Thev  gave  him  vinegar  to  virink,  mingled 
with  gall,'  olosyUtTaxo^iis-  1^"'  in  the  ]iaiallel 
passage  (JVlark  xv.  i^)  it  is  s;»itl  to  be  "  wine 
miiigied  witli  myrrh,"'  a  very  liitler  ingredient. 
From  whence  I  am  iniluced  (o  think  thai  ;(oA^,and 
])erlia])s  tJ'N"),  may  be  used  as  a  geneial  name 
for  whatever  is  exceMlingly  bitter;  ami,  conse- 
quently, when  tlie  sense  requires,  it  may  lie  put 
specially  for  any  bitter  herb  or  plant,  the  infusion 
of  which  may  be  called  t/'NT  *D,  '"  Aquae 
Uosch.'  —J.  F.  K. 

ROTHEM,  written  also  Rotem  (Dn^),  oo- 
cns  in  four  jiassages  of  the  Did  TesI  unent,  in 
all  ol'  wliich  It  is  tianslated  jHy/i/?er  in  the  Anth. 
A  ers.,  though  it  is  now  ci.iisidereil  very  clear  that 
a  kind  of  broom  is  intended.  Celsius  remarks 
that  the  Sept  translatois  seem  to  have  lieen  un- 
acquainted with  the  meaning  of  the  word,  as  in 
one  passage  they  introduce  it  in  Greek  letters  as 
Paddfi,  itc,  in  another  as  meaning  burnuif/  c)Mr- 
coal,  and  in  a  third  as  roots  of  uotids.  Some 
who  have  perceived  that  some  ]ilaiit  was  intended, 
have  douoted  about  tne  genus,  translating  it 
oak  and  terebinth,  l\ut  mine  frequently  juniper. 
The  last  has  been  the  most  geneially  adopted 
in  modern  versions;  but  travellers  in  the  East 
have  met  with  a  j.lant  or  [ilaiits,  wliicii  by 
the  Arabs  is  called  retem,  ralam,  rehtem,  and 
rttem,  varying  a  little  peihaps  in  dilVerent  dis- 
tiicts;  the  variations  lieing  pmbably  owing  to 
the  modes  of  spelling  adopted  by  difl'eient  authors. 
In  tlie  .Arabic  works  on  Matiria  Medica  we  have 

the    same   word    *Ji   retem,  signifying   a   kind 

of  broom,  and  which,  according  to  Celsius,  .is  so 

named- from     j^  \,    ligando.     The     Moors,     no 

doubt,  canied  the  word  into  Spain,  as  retama  ia 
theie  ajiplied  to  a  species  of  genista  lir  broom. 
In  Lou'.lon's  Eiicyclopeedia  of  I'lants  it  is  named 
spaniuni  monosiiernnim,  or  white  single-seeded 
broom,  and  is  descril/eil  as  a  very  handsome 
shiub,  leniaikab'e  lor  its  numerous  snow-white 
lloweis.  Osheck  nmaiksthat  it  grows  like  willow- 
bushes  along  the  siiores  of  Spam,  as  far  as  the 
flying  sands  leach,  wlieie  scarcely  any  other 
jilanr  exists,  except  the  OH'-n/.s  serpens,  or  creeping 
restharrorv.  Tiie  use  of  this  shiuli  is  very  gieat 
in  stopping  the  sand.  The  leavrs  and  young 
blanches  furnish  delicious  fooil  f,/r  goats,  ll  con- 
veits  tiie  most  barren  spot  into  a  line  odorilerou* 
garden  liy  its  tiowers,  which  continue  a  long 
time.  It  seems  to  shelter  hogs  and  goats  against 
the  scorching  heat  of  the  sun.  The  twigs  are 
used  for  lying  bundles;  and  all   kinds  of  heitM 
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thai  ar<»  !)i(m,4;!ii  fc  m  iiket  are  fas*en«>(!  tn^^ether 
witli  litem.  F.iisk.il  found  it  in  Arabia,  and 
DeslViiiiaiiies    in    Bai'iaty,    uii   tlie    SiUidy    coast. 


47.").    .[Genista  raonosperma.] 

Tlie  Spaniards  call  it  Retama,  fiom  tlif  Araliic 
iiatisc  Ue(em.  It  is  nitiv  it-IVnet'  l)v  all 
bi>laiiis1s  to  (lie  u'ecius  Genista,  aii<l  calU'd 
G.  iitoaoaperina.  It  is  (k'scrilieil  iiy  !)♦■  Can- 
doll*?  as  a  liranciiiny:  and  erect  siirnl).  witli 
e«endrr.  wandlikf.  flexible  branches  ;  leaves  com- 
jKirativt'l y  I'e*,  linear,  oltlnnij,  pressed  to  the 
lirari  -Itei.  imliesceiit  ;  iiiHiiit  si/erice  in  lew  ttiiweii'd 
lateral  rareiites;  [letals  wliite,  silky,  nea  ly  equal 
to  one  asi.itiier;  le^tiines  oval,  inflated,  smnotli, 
meiniiranactMm,  one  to  two  seeded.  It  occnrs 
on  tlie  sterile  siiores  of  PortiiL!;al,  Snain,  Harli.iry, 
and  K,,'y{jf,  It  was  found  Ity  forskal  at  Suez, 
and  nanic-'l  <iy  Iditi  (ieuista  Sf/arliHiit?  witli 
rcEtcBia  as  its  Araltic  iiaiiie.  Hiu'e  also  found  it 
at  Snei,  an({  a'.(ain  in  dillVretit  |(arls  of  Sviia. 
IJelun  also  jtieiittons  liiidin,^  it  in  several  places 
wljen  tiavelliii^  in  tlie  K.ist.  Hnrckliardt  al.<»  fie- 
quently  iti  at:(Mn  tlie  slnnli  rct/ie'u  in  tlie  deserts 
to  tlie  soiitli  of  Palestine,  and  lie  tluni;r||t  i(  to  lie 
file  same  piarit  as  tlie  (ji-ninta  ratj-oi  of  l''oiskal. 
lie  stalt's  tli.it.  wliole  jilaliis  aie  sometimes 
C(»\eie  1  witli  tliis  slirnli,  ami  tli.it  sucli  places 
are  f  iv.iiir'«e  ]ilaf.es  of  pastur  iu;e,  as  sheep  aie  re- 
niaikalily  l'.)n(l  ol'tlie  pods.  I>(iid  Lin<lsay  aicain, 
wliile  traielliii,;  in  the  middle  of  tlie  valleys  of 
M  luiit  '^in  li,  savs.  'Tlie  rat'ani  a  .specie's  of 
lirio  n,  lieirin.^  a  wliite  (1  )wer.  delicat  ly  stieaked 
with  piiiple,  aJlorded  ine  l're(|(ient  shelter  fidni 
tlio  sun  wliile  ill  advance  of  the  caravan."  iMr. 
Kitio  (in  tliis  well  olneives,  '  It  is  a  lem.iikalile, 
liecai|..e  undesigned,  coincidence,  fliat  in  tr.ivel- 
liUL'  to  tlie  very  s.inie  Mount  of  Hoieli.  tlie 
firopliet  K'ijali  rested,  as  did  Lord  Liiiusay, 
unite,  a  rfj^/rt'rt  ^ln■lll(,'  Tiierecan  lie  no  reason- 
aide  d  iul;(,  llieref.iie.  that  the  Hebrew  rolliein  de- 
notes tile  s  line  pi  nil  as  llie  Ar.iliic  retail.  tlioiij.(li 
it  lias  lieeii  reniiiredya/zt/jer  in  the  Kii„'lisli,  and 
tevevA  uUicr  trauilatioii',  m  in    1  Kings  xix.  -k ; 


'l-nt  he  (Elijah  or  Elias)  himself  went  a  day's 
journey  into  the  wilderness,  and  came  and  aal 
down  under  a.  Juniper  (I'utliem)  tree,'  &c. ;  '  And 
as  lie  lay  and  slept  under  a  jimiper  tree,' 
&c.  In  the  other  jias.sages  the  meaning  is  not  so 
clear,  and  therefure  ilid'eient  inferpretations  have 
heen  i,'i\en.  Tims,  .(uh  (xxx.  4)  says  of  the  half- 
famished  |)eople  who  despised  him,  '  who  cut  up 
mallows  hy  the  liushes,  :nu\  ju?iij)er  (rothei)i) 
roots  lor  their  food.'  Though  the  hi'oom  root 
may  |ierhaps  he  iimie  suitable  for  diet  ti  an  the 
juniper^  yet  they  are  both  too  hitter  and  medicinal 
to  he  coiisideied  or  used  as  nntiitious,  and,  there- 
foie,  some  say,  that  '  when  we  read  that  rolem  rootg 
were  their  food,  we  are  to  suppose  a  great  deal 
more  tnan  the  words  express,  namely,  that  their 
linn^er  was  so  violent,  as  not  to  lefiain  even 
from  the-e  roots,"  which  were  neithei  lefieshing 
nor  noniisliing.  Ursinus  sup])i)ses,  that  instead  of 
(he  roofs  of  this  broom,  we  are  to  understand  a 
plant  which  grows  upon  these  roots,  as  well  as 
ujion  some  othc  plants,  and  which  is  well  known 
liy  the  English  name  of  broom-rape,  the  oro- 
baiiche  of  botanists.  These  are  sometimes  eaten. 
Thus  Dioscorules  (ii.  1  iG)  observes  that  the  oro- 
banche,  which  grows  from  the  roots  of  broom, 
was  sometimes  eaten  raw,  or  boiled  like  asparagus, 
Celsius  again  suggests  an  amendment  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  thinks  that  we  sh-ailij  understand  it  to 
mean  that  the  liroom  roots  were  leqniied  (or  fiiel^ 
and  not  lor  food,  as  the  Hebrew  words  signifying 
/ucl  AIM /oud,  tlioii..;li  veiy  similar  to  each  oilier^ 
are  very  ditl'ereiit  in  their  derivation  :  '  Diversae 
igitiir  sunt  voces  Lac/tniam,  ](anis  eomm,  et 
l.ar/iinam,  ad  calef.iciendiim  se.  scriptione  licet 
et  litens  atqiie  piun-.tis  exacte  conveniant  ;'  and 
(his  sense  isconlirmed  by  some  of  the  Talmndical 
writers,  as  U.  Levi  Ben  (iersoii,  wli.)  commenting 
on  this  pa.ssage  .says  ;  •  ut  signiticet.  ad  calefacieu- 
dum  se  :  quia  opus  habe bant,  quo  calelieient,  ([uod 
vers.irenliir  in  locis  frigidis,  sine  ullo  perlngio,' 
The  broom  is  the  only  fuel  procurable  in  many 
of  (liese  deseit  situations,  as  ment'oneil  by  several 
travelleis.  Tlius  Thevnot,  'Puis  nous  nous 
re|iusames  en  ini  lieu  ou  il  y  avoit  iin  peu  de 
genets,  car  ils  Ue.  nous  faisoieiit  ])oint  reposer, 
qu"en  des  lieux  ou  il  y  ent  de  (pioi  biuler,  t.iiit 
p  inr  se  chaulVer,  que  pour  faire  cuiie  le  cabvg 
et  leur  ina("rouca.'  In  Ps.  cxx.  4,  David  ob- 
serves that  (he  calumnies  of  his  enemies  were 
'  like  arrows  of  the  tnighty,  with  coals  of  juniper  ' 
(rothe/n).  The  broom,  lieing,  no  donbt,  very  com- 
m  nly  used  as  ("uel  in  a  country  where  it  i« 
abundant,  and  other  jihuits  scarce,  might  re- 
dily  suggest  itself  iri  a  c  mparison  ;  but  it  is  also 
described  as  sparkling,  burning  and  crackling 
more  vehemently  4ian  other  wood. — .1.  F.  II. 

RUBV.  The  word  rendered  '  rnby"  in  (lie 
Antiroii/.ed  Version  (.lob  xxviii.  \^  ;  Prov.  iii. 
!•>■.  viii.  II  ;  XX.  IJ;  xxxi.  10;  Lam.  iv.  7)  is 
'^^y^Si  pciii/iiui,  which  apjiears  rather  to  indicate 
'  pearls."  The  ruby  is,  however,  generally  snp- 
))osed  to  be  represented  liy  the  word  TDHD  Aad-/cod, 
which  occurs  in  Kicek.  xxvii.  6,  and  Isa.  liv.  12, 
where  the  Authorized  \  eision  renders  it  'agate.' 
An  Arabic  word  of  similar  sound  (Ladskadsat) 
signdies  '  vivid  redness;"  and  as  t\ie  Heliiew  word 
may  be  derived  from  a  roo(  of  like  signiKca- 
tion,  it  is  inferred  (lia(  it  denotes  the  Oriental 
ruby,  whii^h  is  distinguished  for  its  vivid  red 
colour,  and  was  regarded  as  (lie  must  vaJLablc  ot 


RUTH. 

peciods  tiones  next  after  the  diamond.  Tins 
ooude  of  idencilicatiori,  liowever,  seeiru  rather 
precarioi.s.  Tlie  Greek  iraiulalor  of  Ezek.  xxvii. 
16,  does  not  iipiw.ii-  to  liave  known  wliat  it  meant, 
for  lie  |iresetvej  llie  orijjiiial  word;  and  altlioiij^li 
•lie  tran.-ilator  of  Isa.  Vtv,  12  ha^ijasper  (taa-wis), 
lie  is  not  legarded  as  any  antliiirity  in  sncli 
mutters,  wlieii  lie  stands  alone.  The  rnhy  was 
doiilitless  '\no;vii  to  the  Hehrews;  Imt  i1  is  hy  no 
means  ct^>  ain  tliat  kad-kud  was  its  name.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  word  mpS  e/tdac/i,  which 
fioin  its  etvniolojjy  should  sii^nify  a  sparkling 
(laming  t;em,  is  to  ho  regarded  as  a  species  of 
rnliy.  It  occurs  only  in  Isa.  liv.  12;  hence  die 
.Sepluagiiit  makes  it  a  carbuncle,  as  doc>  the  Au- 
thoi  ized  \  eision. 

RUFUS  ('PoiKpos).  A  person  of  this  name  was 
one  of  tiie  sons  of  .Simon  the  Cyrenian,  uho  was 
compelled  to  Lear  rhe  cross  of  Clniat  (M.irk  xv. 
'21^  :  he  is  snp|H)sed  to  lie  the  same  with  the  Ruins 
to  whom  Paul,  in  writinL;  to  the  i^onians,  sends  his 
greeting  in  tlie  remaikahle  words,  *  Salute  Ruliis, 
chosen  in  the  Lord,  and  his  mother  and  mine' 
(Rom.  xvi  13).  The  name  is  Roman;  hut  the 
man  »vas  piohahly  of  Hebievv  origin.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  and 
eventiiallv"  to  have  had  chiirge  of  llie  church  at 
Tnebes. 

RUSH.     [.Agmon.] 

RUTH  (n-n:  Sept.  'PovB),  a  Moahitish 
woman,  brought.  nn<ler  peculiar  circumstances, 
into  intimate  releitiou  wiln  the  stock  of  Israel, 
and  wliose  history  is  i;iven  in  one  of  the  books  of 
the  sacred  canon  which  bears  her  name.  The 
iiariati\e  that  biings  her  into  llie  range  of  inspired 
slory  is  constructed  with  idyllic  simiilicitv  and 
p.thns,  and  forms  a  jileasant  relief  to  the  somlire 
and  repulsive  shades  of  the  picture  wliicli  the 
reader  has  just  been  contemplating  in  the  later 
annals  of  llie  .Judges.  It  is  the  domestic  history 
of  a  family  com  pelleil.  Iiy  the  urgency  of  a  famine, 
toabandon  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  territ(  ries  of  Moab.*  Klimelech,  the  head 
of  the  emigrating  household,  uies  in  the  land  of 
liis  sojourn,  where  his  two  surviving  si.n.s  '  took 
them  wive^  of  the  women  of  Moab  ;  the  name  of 
(he  one  was  Or])ah,  and  the  name  of  fiie  other 
Until.'  On  the  death  oi'  the  sous,  the  widowed 
parent,  resolving  to  return  to  her  country  and 
kindred,  the  filial  allection  of  the  daughters-in-law 
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*  T\\e  ])eiiod  to  which  this  famine  is  to  be  re- 
ferred is  a  greatly  disputed  point  among  commen- 
tators. The  ojiinion  o(  Uslier,  wliicli  assigns  it  to 
the  age  ol'  Gideon,  and  which  is  a  mean  between 
the  dales  Hxed  upon  iiy  others,  carries  with  it  the 
greatest  proi)ability.  The  oppre.ssion  of  the  Midi- 
anites.  mentioned  in  Juilg.  vi.  3-6.  which  was  ))io- 
iluctive  of  a  famine,  and  iVom  which  (jideon  was 
instrumental  in  delivering  his  jjeojile,  wasted  the 
land  and  destroyeil  its  increase,  '  till  thou  conie 
unto  G^iza;'  and  this  embraced  the  region  in 
whicli  .lodaii  ami  Bethlehem  were  situaterj.  The 
territory  of  Judah  was  also  a'ljacent  toMoah,  and 
I  removal  thither  was  easy  iind  natural.  The 
•coiirge  of  Midian  endured,  moreover,  for  seven 
years  ;  and  at  the  ex])iration  of  ten  years  after  the 
deliverance  by  Gi<leon  was  fully  consummated, 
Naomi  re-emigiated  to  her  native  l^iid.  All  the 
circumslanc-'s  com!  sned  favour,  mainly,  tiie  hy- 
»iiieei8  of  Uiher. 


is  put  to  i  severe  test,  and  Rntli  uetermiriM  si 
all  hazards  to  acconi|)any  N;i..nii.  Slie  3;:r<'rd- 
ingly  arrives  at  iSethlehem  willi  hi  rmothei,  where, 
in  the  extremity  of  want,  she  goes  to  glean  after 
the  reajiers  in  the  harvesl-liehl  of  Boaz,  a  wealthy 
kinsman  of  her  <lecia^ed  father-in  law,  Klimelech. 
Attractid  l)y  her  a))pearance.  ami  inlornied  of  her 
exemplary  coiuluct  towards  her  mother-in-law, 
Boaz  bade  her  retuyn  from  day  to  day,  and 
diiecteu  his  servants  lo  give  h.er  a  courteous  wel- 
come. An  omen  so  proj)itious  could  not  hut  b« 
regarded  .■^s  a  special  encouiageinent  to  bi.th,  and 
Naomi  therel'iire  counselled  Ruiii  to  sei^k  an  op- 
jHntunity  for  iiitimafiiiir  to  Hoaz  the  c'aim  she  had 
upon  him  as  the  ne-are..t  kin.sman  of  her  deceased 
hiisbaJid,  A  siratiigem,  which  in  other  circnm* 
stiuices  would  have  been  of  very  ilonbtfnl  pr«»- 
priety,  was  adopted  lor  conijjassing  this  objt-ct  ; 
and  though  Boaz  enteitailied  the  proposal  favour- 
alily,  yet  he  rejilied  that  there  «as  anotlier  peison 
more  neaily  related  to  the  lamily  than  himself, 
whose  title  must  lirst  be  di-]!used  of.  ^N  i'hout 
delay  he  applial  himself  to  asceitain  whether  the 
kill-man  in  question  was  inclined  to  asseit  hi.* 
right — a  ri^ht  which  extended  to  a  pnichase  of 
the  r^'nsom  (at  the  Jidulee)  of  Klimelech's  estate. 
Finding  him  indisposed  to  the  measure,  heohlained 
from  him  a  release,  r.it  tied  accoiding  to  the  legal 
forms  of  the  time,  and  then  jiroceeded  himself  to 
redeem  the  j)atrimony  -if  Klimelech,  and  esjHuised 
the  widow  of  his  son.  in  order  '  lo  raise  np  the 
name  of  the  dead  upon  liis  inheiituiue.'  Fiom 
this  union  sprang  David,  the  illustrious  king  of 
Israel,  whose  line  the  writer  traces  nji,  in  conclu- 
sion, through  Boiiz,  to  Phaiez,  son  of  .Iiidah. 

The  Botm  oi*  Ruth  is  inserted  in  the  Canon, 
accoiding  to  the  English  arrangement,  between 
the  l»ok  of  Judges  and  the  books  of  Samuel,  as  » 
-sequel  to  the  former  and  an  introduction  to  the 
latter.  .Among  llie  ancient  .Ie«s  it  was  added  to 
the  liook  of  .Judges,  because  they  suji])osed  tliat  ttie 
transactions  whicli  it  relates  happened  in  the  tiine 
of  the  judges  of  Israel  (Jndg.  i.  1).  Several  of 
the  aiicn'iit  fathers,  moreover,  make  but  one  bool; 
of  .ludges  and  Ruth.  Rut  the  modern  .lews  com- 
monly })lace  in  their  bibles,  after  the  Pfiitatench, 
the  live  Megilloth — 1.  The  .Song  of  Solomon  ;  2. 
Ruth  ;  3.  The  Lamentations  ol  Jeremiah  ;  4.  Ec- 
ciesiastes;  5.  Esther.  Sometimes  Ruth  is  jilaced 
l!ie  first  of  ftiese,  sometimes  the  second,  and  some- 
times the  lifth. 

The  true  date  and  anfhorshi])  of  the  book  are 
alike  unknown,  though  the  current  of  autho- 
rity is  ill  favour  of  Samiiel  as  the  writer.  Tha-t 
it  was  written  at  a  time  consicierably  remote 
from  the  events  it  records,  would  appear  from  tha 
])a.ssage  in  cli.  iv.  7,  which  explains  a  custom  re- 
I'eried  to  as  having  been  '  the  manner  in  former 
time  in  Israel,  conceining  ndeeming  and  con- 
cerning changing'  (comp.  Dent.  xxv.  9).  That 
it  was  written,  also,  at  least  as  late  as  the  establislj- 
merit  of  Daviil's  house  r.pon  the  throne,  api)eau 
from  the  concluding  verse — '  Anti  Obed  begat 
.Ies>e,  and  Je^se  begat  David.'  T  lie  exjiression, 
moreover  (ch.  i.  1).  'when  the  judges  ruicd,' 
marking  the  period  of  ths  occuirence  of  rhe  events, 
in<licates,  no  tloubt,  that  in  the  wi iter's  days  kingi 
had  alieiuly  begun  to  reign.  .Add  to  this  wh»l 
CI  itics  have  considered  as  certain  Chalduisms  with 
which  the  language  is  ii.lerspersed,  deiriting  ita 
coiiijx)sition  at  a  perioil  considerably  U  ter  tha* 
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tliat  of  tbe.  events  lliemselves.  Thus  Eicihom 
finds  ;i  Clialilaisni  or  Syiiasm  in  tlie  use  of  N  for 
n  in  N^JD  tlidiigli  tlie  same  form  occurs  elsewhere. 
He  ati\  ?i Is  also  to  the  existence  of  a  sii])erfliu)u» 
Yod  in  '>r\^&'  and  imT  (iii.  3).  and  TinDt:' 
(ver.  4).  As,  however,  the  laugoage  is  in  other 
res[)ects,  in  the  main,  ])nre,  tliese  fe.v  Ohalilaisms 
may  iia\earisen  from  a  slight  error  of  the  co])yists, 
and  tlierpliire  can  scarcely  lie  alleged  as  having 
anv  s]»ecial  Ije.iring  on  the  era  of  the  document. 
The  same  lernark  is  to  l«  made  uf  certain  idiomatic 
])hrascs  and  forms  of  expression  which  occur  else- 
wlieie  (iidy  iit  the  hooks  of  Samuel  and  of  Kings, 
as  — '  The  Lord  do  so  to  me,  and  more  also  '  (Ruth 
i.  17;  comji.  1  Sam.  iii.  17;  xiv.  44;  xx.  23: 
2  Sam.  iii,  9,  3 J  ;  xix.  13;  1  Kings  ii.  23;  xix. 
2  ;  XX.  ID,  2  Kings  vi.  31)  ;  'I  have  discovered 
to  your  ear,"  for  '1  have  told  you'  (Ruth  iv,  4  ; 
cotn[).  1  .Sam.  xx.  2;  2  Sam.  vii,  27). 

Tlie  canonical  auihority  of  Ruth  has  never  lieen 
quesiioned,  a  snthcient  cotiliimation  of  it  being 
found  in  the  fact  that  Ruth,  the  Moahiless,  comes 
into  the  genealogy  of  the  Saviour,  as  distinctly 
given  liy  the  Kvangelist  (Matt.  i.  6).  The  piin- 
cipal  ditliciilty  in  regard  to  the  book  arises,  how- 
ever, from  this  very  genealogy,  in  which  it  is 
statefl  that  Bo. iz,  who  was  the  husband  of  Ruth, 
and  the  givat-granilfather  of  David,  was  the  son  of 
Salmon  hy  Radial).  Now,  if  by  Rachab  we  sup- 
jiose  to  l»e  meant, as  is  usually  understood,  Rahab 
the  hailot,  who  protected  the  spies,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  that  only  tliree  persons — Boaz,  Ohed, 
and  Jesse,  should  ha\e  intervened  between  her  and 
David,  a  i)eriod  of  near  400  years.  But  the  solu- 
tion of  Usher  is  not  i'nprohable,  tiiat  the  ancestors 
of  David,  as  persons  of  iire-eminent  Jiiety,  were 
favoured  with  extraordinary  longevity.  Or  it 
may  be  that  the  sacred  writers  have  mentioned 
in  the  gei'ealogy  only  such  names  as  weie  distiu- 
guislted  and  known  among  the  Jews, 

Tlie  leading  scope  of  tlie  book  has  lieeii  variously 
understo((d  bv  tlitt'erfnt  commentator*.  Umbreit 
(^Uebsr  Geist  taid  Zueck  des  Bushes  Ruths,  ni 
Theol.  Stud,  imd  Krit.  for  1834,  j).  30S)  thinks 
It  was  wridiii  with  the  s|ieci(tc  moial  design  of 
showing  liow  even  a  sfr.inger,  and  that  of  the  tiated 
MoahitisJi  stock,  migiit  be  sntliciently  noble  to 
bec.ime  ihe  mother  of  the  great  king  David,  he- 
causesUe  placed  her  reliance  on  the  God  of  Israel. 
Bertholdt  regards  the  history  as  a  pure  Hction,  de- 
signed to  lecommend  the  duty  of  a  man  to  marry 
bis  kinswoman;  while  Eichhorn  conceives  that  it 
was  com|)osed  mainly  in  hunciir  of  the  house  of 
David,  though  it  <loes  not  coiiceal  the  ]ioverty  of 
the  faJnily.  Tlie  more  protial.le  design  we  think 
to  be  to  |U'e-inliinate.  Iiy  the  reconled  aiiopfion  of 
a  Gentile  woman  into  the  family  from  which 
Chriat  w;ts  to  derive  bis  origin,  the  final  reieption 
(.'f  tiie  Gt'fitile  nations  into  the  true  duirch.  as 
fellow-li+jirs  of  the  salvation  of  the  (jospel.  The 
moral  l<^.soiis  which  it  incidentally  teaches  are  of 
the  most  interesting  and  touching  character: 
that  pi ivate  families  are  us  much  the  objects  of 
divine  leg^ud  as  (be  iiou.ses  of  princ«s  ;  that  the 
jjfesent  life  is  a  life  of  calamitous  changes;  that 
a  (lev<iut  trust  in  aii  overruling  Providence  will 
never  fail  of  its  reward;  and  that  no  condition, 
however  adveisecR  afHicte<l,  is  absolutely  hopeless, 
are  truths  that  were  never  more  strikingly  illus- 
tratetl  than  in  the  brief  and  simple  narrative 
befot*  US.— G,  B. 


SABBATH.  The  eriginal  word  (nSB^)  ug. 
nilies  simply  rest,  cessation  from  labour  or  em- 
ployment. 

Tlie  term,  however,  l)ecame  a])pro]iriated  in  a 
specitic  religious  sense,  to  signify  the  dedication 
of  a  ])recise  {wrtion  of  time  to  cessation  from 
worldly  labour,  and  a  jieculiar  consecration  l.>y 
virtue  of  which  a  sanctity  was  ascriiied  to  the 
poitiun  of  time  so  set  apart,  just  as  a  similar 
sacred  character  was  asci  ibecl  to  consecrated 
places,  things,  and  persons:  the  violation  of  it 
was  analogous  to  saciii.ege. 

The  character  of  the  institution,  as  it  existed 
under  the  Mosaical  law,  is  distinct  and  mani- 
fest ;  but  the  subject,  as  a  whole,  embraces  points 
en  wiiich  Christian  opinion  has  been  considerably 
divided.  It  will  be  our  object  briefly  to  exhibit 
tiie  different  views  which  have  been  taken  on 
these  points,  and  to  indicate  the  materials  by 
means  of  wliicb  the  subject  may  be  more  fully 
investigated. 

Was  there  any  Sabbath  before  the  Law  ?  This 
is  a  question  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  which  have  been  entertai'ned. 
For  the  aflirmative,  it  is  alleged  on  the  authority 
of  Gen.  ii.  3,  that  flie  Sabbath  was  instituted  by 
God  in  commemoration  of  his  resting  on  the 
seventh  day  from  the  work  of  creation,  and  given 
to  our  first  parents. 

This  text  h;is  indeed  usually  l)een  regarded  as 
conclusive  ol  the  whole  question  :  but  Siiose  who 
nold  that  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  oiiginated 
under  the  Law,  observe  that  tiiis  passage  contains 
no  express  command,  addressed  to  any  parties, 
nor  any  s{)eci(ic  mention  of  the  nature  of  such 
implied  solemnization;  still  less  any  direct  al- 
lusion to  rest  from  labour,  or  to  religious  worship. 

It  is  also  urged,  that  sotse  of  the  ablest  divines, 
even  of  older  times,  regard  the  passage  (Gen.  ii. 
3)  as  ])roleplical  or  anticipatory,  and  lel'eriing 
to  the  subsequent  institution  recorded  in  Exodus. 
They  conceive  that  Moses,  in  recounting  this  de- 
scription of  the  creation,  had  for  at  least  one  )irin- 
cipal  object,  the  introduction  of  this  sanction  from 
the  received  cosmogony,  for  the  establishment  of 
the  .Sabbath  among  the  Israelites  :  and  that,  as  tiiis 
narrative  was  compose<l  after  the  delixery  of  llie 
law  fur  their  special  instruction,  so  this  ))assage 
was  onlv  inteiideil  to  confiim  more  forcibly  that 
institution;  or  liiat  it  is  to  be  mnlerstood  as  if 
Moses  had  said,  '  Go<l  rested  on  the  seveiilli  day. 
wiiich  he  has  since  blessed  and  sanctified' 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  no  other  dirert 
mention  of  a  Sabbath  in  the  bo<<k  of  Genesis  ;  Itit 
there  are  traces  of  a  ]ieriod  of  seven  days,  vvnichai\. 
usually  regarded  as  indicating  the  pre.sence  of  a 
Salibath.  Thus,  in  Gen.  iv.  3,  the  words  rendered 
'  in  process  of  time,"  have  been  held  to  signify  '  the 
end  of  days,'  an<i  this  supjKJsed  to  mean  a  week, — 
when  tlie  offerings  of  Cain  and  Abel  weie  made, — 
apd  thence  the  Sabbatb.  Agam,  they  refer  to  tlie 
periods  of  seven  days,  occurring  in  the  history  of 
Noah  (Gen.  vii.  10;  viii.  10);  yet  tlie  term  'week' 
u  also  lued  iu  tJie  contract  between  J&cob  MMi 
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Lal>an  (Gen.  xx'x.  27,  28) ;  and  Job  and  liis 
friends  oliseived  tlic  term  of  seven  days  (Job  ii. 
13);  al!  of  wLicli,  it  is  anei,'ed,  •,'oes  Io)irove  tliat 
the  lilessiiijf  of  a  Sabbath  was  uut  witiilield  from 
tlie  jirimitiv"  woild. 

The  teims  in  wliicli  llie  a])poiii(nient  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  the  Israelites  is  made  bef.ire  tlie  lielivery 
of  the  rest  of  tlie  law  (Kxod.  xvi.  23),  have  also 
been  supposed  to  iiiiiily  that  it  was  not  a  new 
iristitiitiiiii,  as  also  the  nse  of  the  word  '  remember,' 
iiitrodiicinjrthe  injunction  in  the  Decalogue.  But, 
on  tlie  other  siile,  it  is  answered  tliat  in  giviuj^ 
an  iujuiiclion,  tiie  mouitory  word  'reuiember'  is 
as  commonly  used  in  leleience  to  t\\e J'lttiire  re- 
collection irf  tiie  precept  so  given,  as  to  anything 
past.  That  there  is  nothiiig  extramdinary  in  the 
institution  of  one  jiarticiilar  oliservance  of  the 
law  before  the  rest  of  it  was  delivered  :  the  same 
argument  worild  show  a  previous  obligation  to 
observe  the  Passover  or  circumcision.  That  with 
regaril  to  the  leckoiiing  of  time  by  weeks,  this 
does  not  at  all  necessarily  imply  any  reference  to 
a  Sabl)ath.  .A.nd  that  the  eiiiploynient  of  any 
j)articular  mode  of  reckoning  by  an  ?ii.itorian, 
is  no  proof  thai  it  was  used  by  the  people,  or  in 
the  times  he  is  describing. 

It  is  ]iow<'rfijny  urged  by  the  believers  in  a 
primitive  Sabbath,  that  we  tind  fiom  time  im- 
memorial the  knowledge  of  a  week  of  seven  days 
among  all  nations  — Egyptians,  Arabians,  In- 
dians—  in  a  word,  all  tire  nation's  of  the  East, 
iiave  in  all  ages  made  use  of  tliis  week  of  seven 
days,  for  which  it  is  <liflicult  to  account  without 
admitting  that  this  knowledge  was  derived  from 
the  common  ancestors  of  the  linman  race. 

On  ihe  other  side  it  is  again  denied  that  the 
reckoning  of  time  by  weeks  implies  any  reference 
to  a  Sabbath.  One  of  our  own  contiiLiutois,  who 
takes  this  view,  remarks — 

'The  division  of  time  by  weeks,  as  it  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient  and  universal,  so  is  it  one 
of  the  most  olivious  inventions,  especially  among 
a  rude  ])eople,  whose  calendar  reqniied  no  very 
nice  adjustments.  Among  all  early  nations  the 
lutiar  months  were  the  readiest  large  divisions*of 
time,  and  though  the  recurrence  of  the  lunar 
jieriod  in  about  "/iit^  ilays  was  incompatible  with 
any  exact  sidjdivision,  yet  tlie  nearest  whole  num- 
ber of  days  which  could  l)e  subdivided  into 
shorter  j)eriods,  would  be  either  30  or  28  ;  of  wliich 
the  latter  would  of  course  be  adojited,  as  admit- 
ting of  division  into  4,  corresjjonding  nearly  to 
those  striking  phenomena,  the  ])hases  or  quarters 
of  the  moon.  Each  of  these  would  jjaljiably 
correspond  to  about  a  week  ;  and  in  a  ))eriod  of 
about  5^  lunations,  tiie  same  phases  would  return 
very  nearly  to  the  same  days  of  the  week.  In 
order  to  connect  the  reckoi.ing  by  weeks  with  the 
lunar  muntli,  we  lind  that  all  ancient  nations 
observed  s<ime  ]>e<uliar  solemnities  to  mark  the 
day  of  the  nero  monn.  Accordingly,  in  the 
Mosaic  law  the  same  thing  was  also  enjoined 
(Num.  X.  !();  xxviii.  11,  &c.),  though  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  while  partindar  observ- 
ances are  lieie  enjoined,  the  idea  of  celebrating 
tlie  new  moon  in  some  way  is  alluded  to  as  if 
already  familiar  to  them. 

'  In  other  parts  of  the  Bible  we  find  the  Sabbaths 
»nd  new  moons  continually  sjyjken  of  in  conjunc- 
tion ;  08  (Isa.  i.  13,  .tc.)  the  division  of  time  by 
weeks    prevailed  all    over   the   Eait,   from    tin 


earliest  |X!riods,  among  Ihe  Assyriar*,  A.'abs,  and 
Egyptians; — to  the  latter  piojile  Dion  Cassia* 
ascrilies  it.s  invention,  it  was  foni;d  an-onj;  lh»! 
tiibes  in  the  interior  of  Africa  b'y  Oluendorf 
(Jahn's  Arch.  Bibi,  art.  '  Week').  The  Peiu- 
viaiiscounled  their  months  by  the  moon,  their  half- 
monllH  by  the  increase  and  deciease  of  the  moon, 
and  the  weeks  by  quailei.s,  without  having  any 
jiarlicular  n.iniei  hir  the  week  days.  'I'iiriv  cos- 
mogony, however,  ilois  not  incluile  any  lelfience 
to  a  six  days'  creation  ((iarcil.isso  de  la  Vega, 
Hiat.  of  the  Incas,  in  Taylor's  K'df.  Jlist  of  ISv- 
citty,  i.  291).  The  Peruvians,  besides  lliis,  have 
a  cycle  of  nine  days,  ihe  approximate  third  ]iart 
of  a  lunation  (j6.  p.  21)2),  cleaily  show  Ing  the 
Common  oiigin  of  both.  Possibly,  alsn,  the 
"iiundinae  '  of  the  Romans  may  have  had  «  simi- 
lar (irigiii. 

'  The  Mexicans  had  a  ]ieriod  of  5  days  (.Antonio 
de  .Solis,  Conquest  of  Mexico,  quoted  by  Noimaii 
on  '  Yucatan,'  p.  18J).  They  had  also  ptrinds 
o\'  13  days:  their  year  was  solar,  divided  into 
IS  months  of  20  days  each,  and  5  added  (l..aplace, 
Hist,  d  Astion.,]).  6J).  Some  writers,  as  Acosta 
and  Baron  Humboldt,  have  attiibuled  the  origin 
of  ihe  week  to  the  names  of  the  piimary  iilanets 
as  known  to  the  ancients.  It  is  ceitain  that  the 
applicalion  of  the  names  of  the  planets  to  the 
days  originated  in  the  astrological  notion,  tliat 
each  planet  in  order  presided  over  the  houis  ol 
the  day;  this  we  leain  expiessly  from  Dion  Cas- 
siiis  (lib.  xxvii.).  Arranging  the  planets  in  the 
order  of  their  distances  liom  tiie  eaith.  on  t!ie 
Ptolemaic  sy.stem,  Sal  inn,  Jupiter,  Mais,  llie  Sun, 
A'eniis,  Meicury,  the  Moon, —  then  e.  ff.  Saturn 
[ireiided  overlie  Isl  hour  of  Saturday;  and  as- 
.signing  each  ))'ai.et  loan  hour  in  .succession,  the 
22nd  hour  will  fall  to  Saturn  again,  the  23rd  to 
Jujiiter,  the  24fh  to  Mars;  and  thus  the  l.st  houi 
of  the  next  tlay  would  fall  to  the  Svn,  and  so  on. 
Tliis  mode  of  tle.signation  was  ado))ted  by  tiie 
Greeks  and  Romans  from  the  Ea!-t,  and  is  lound 
among  the  Bialimins  (>ee  Useful  Knowledge 
Society's  Life  of  Galileo,  \).  12;  also  Laplace, 
Precis  de  I  Hist,  de  I'Astron.,  p   Ifij.' 

Those  who  take  the  view  adverse  to  ihe  existence 
of  a  jirimitive  Sabbath,  regard  it  as  a  circum- 
stance woithy  of  lemaik,  tiiat  ill  there-establish- 
ment of  the  human  race,  al'ler  the  Flood,  we  (ind 
in  Gen.  ix.  a  jirecise  statement  of  the  covenant 
which  God  is  represented  as  making  with  Noah, 
in  which,  while  several  jiai ticul.us  are  adveited 
to,  no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  the  Sabbath. 

1  be  early  Christian  writers  are  generally  aa 
silent  on  this  suliject  of  a  jiriniilive  Sabbalh  as  on 
that  of  primitive  sacrifice  [.S.^cuifice].  Such 
examination  as  we  have  been  able  to  institute,  has 
disclosed  no  belief  in  its  existence,  while  some  in- 
dications are  found  o(  a  notion  that  the  .Sabbath 
began  with  Mo,-es.  Thus,  Justin  Maityr  says, 
that  the  patriarchs  '  were  jnstitied  bei'ore  (iod  not 
kee])ing  theSalibaths:'  and  again,  •  from  Abraham 
originated  ciicumcisioii, and  (roni  Moses  llie  Sali- 
balh,  and  saciitices  and  ollerings,'  &c.  {Dial.  cv7i, 
Tryph.,  2.'36.  261).  Ireiiivus  ol.-seives,  '.Alaaiiam, 
without  circumcision,  and  without  observance  of 
Sabbaths,  believed  in  God,'  &c.  (iv.  3U).  And 
TeituUiaii  expresses  himself  to  ihe  same  efl'ect 
(Adv.  Jzed.  ii.  4).  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  regartl  the  institution  as  wholly  peculiar  to 
the  Iiraelitei.     J uctin  Martyr,  in  particular,  e|p 
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presses  h!in»»'.'  jKiiutedly  to  flie  efTevit  tliat  '  it 
was  i;ivfn  to  \ixn  mi  iiccmmt  of  tiieir  lawlessness 
[ai'ifMav)    an  '.    Iiatiliiess    c*'  iieait '   (^UiaL  cum 

'I'/ie  JeiDuth  Sabbath. — Under  the  Miisaic  law 
itself,  the  case  is  [terfectiy  free  fmin  all  doubt 
or  amhij^iiify.  Tiie  Sahbiith,  as  (•(insisting;  in  a 
ri;;kl  cessatii '.  fiom  every  species  (tf  Litiour,  was 
eiij.iinetl  ex|i>:-*sly  '  for  a  jteriietMal  corcitnnt,' 
i  and  as  '  a  siu'.  liHtwt^ii  God  and  tlie  r/iildren  of 
Isriiei  (■((!•  ever  '  (Kxod.  \\\\.  16).  And  the  same 
idea  is  reiicatt'd  In  many  other  passai^es ;  all 
gltiiiiiiiLi;  l)i>tn  the  excltisive  annoiiiicemeiit  and 
pecidiaf  oliject  and  a|(iili(ati<m  ol' the  insliliitioii 
to  the  j«eii[rle(if  l.-^rael  ;— as  (Mrticttiurly  E/ek.  xx. 
10;  Neheiii.  ix.  l^i.  kc.  Ami  this  is  fiuther 
maiiifest  in  the  constant  assii(;iati<tn  of'  tiiis  oh- 
gei'vai ice  with  nlheisof  the  lil%e  ])eculiar  and  posi- 
tive tialtne,  —  as  vvilh  ie\etfMcin4  the  sunctnary 
(Le..  xix.  30).  keepiii,'  the  ordinances  (Ezek. 
xlv.  17).  s<i5c!nui/.ing-  the  \w.\\  moons  (Is.i.  i.  13; 
Ixvi.  "23),  and  (tiher  feasts  (Hos,  ii.  11).  Anil 
ohviiiiid V  willi  the  same  vlc.v  it  wiis  expressly 
made  one  of  the  primary  ohli^'alions  of  proselytes 
wiio  joined  fiiemselves  to  the  L;)rd,  as  '  lakinij 
hold  <»r  the  covenant "  tiierehy  (Lsa.  Ivi.  (5). 

The  decree  of  minute  sti  ictness  with  which  it 
was  to  he  observe  1,  is  laid  dovvn  in  express  literal 
pi-ecepts,  as  ai,'ainst  kindl'ny;  lire  (Exod.  xxxv.  4) 
Ol"  jirepitrin;^  fo.id  (xvi.  5,  22).  A  man  was  pot 
to  detitli  for  gatiicring  sticks  (Nnni.  xv.  32 1. 
Buviciif  and  selling  were  also  unlawful  (Neli. 
X.  ki). 

To  t!i(-se  a  multitude  of  mnie  precise  in- 
junctions ueit;  ailiied  liy  the  traditions  of  the 
Rahhis,  stich  a?  the  prohihition  of  travelling 
more  than  twelve  iniles,  afterwards  conti  acted  to 
one  mile,  and  cilled  a  Sahl)ath  day's  journey, 
and  not  only  hu  inu'  and  sellinj,',  hnt  any  kind 
of  pecuniary  frai  ^action,  even  for  charitable  p<n- 
pnses,  or  so  n\i.  ;h  as  loucliing  money  (see  Vi- 
trin,'a,  l>e  Syiia  ;oqd,  translated  tiv  Bernartl,  p. 
76). 

This  w  11  l)e  \\  !  place  also  to  mention,  how- 
erer  liriedy,  the  e;tensii)n  of  tlie  idea  of  a  seventh 
perio<l  ol're->t,  in  tie  injtitutioii  of  the  Sabbatical 
Ye(tr ,■  or  file  injj  iclion  of  a  failoic  or  cessation 
of  tilla,'*  for  the  md  every  seventh  year.  Not 
only  were  the  1  li,  jurs  of  agriculture  !»as[jended, 
but  even  the  spout  meous  |iroductioi!s  of  the  earfli 
were  to  lie  given  to  tiie  p(K)r,  the  traveller,  and  the 
wild  animals  (see  Lev.  xxv.  1  7  ;  Dent.  xv.  l-!0). 
This  pr.ihibition,  li  (wever,  d'd  ni/t  extend  !o  otiier 
labours  or  trades,  which  were  still  carried  on. 
Tneie  was,  ho.vev  r,  in  this  year  an  extraordi- 
dary  time  devoted  ;o  the  hearing  of  the  law  read 
thro(«.;h  (.see  Devit  vxxi.  lit,  IS).  As  Moses  pre- 
dicted (L"v.  .<xvi.  J  I),  this  institution  was  after- 
wards miicli  ne.'lec.  cd  (2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21). 

CI  isely  connects  1  with  this  was  the  oh,servance 
of  the  year  followi  ig  seven  S.ibliatlc  ye  irs  (t.  e. 
the  fiftieth  year)  ca  "ed  the  year  of  Jubilee;  hut 
af  this    we    liave    filly    treated    luider    the    Art. 

JUBll.KK. 

The  Christian  S  Math. — The  question  as  to 
the  continued  olili^iition  of  flie  Sabbath  under 
the  Christian  dispej  sation,  is  one  on  which  great 
ditlei-eui^e  of  opiniiin  has  been  entertaine  i,  not 
only  l>y  Chiistiaii  ;hurches,  but  by  theologians 
of  the  f\me  church. 

The  J«vtrisii  prupt)  !ts  in  several  place*  describe 
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in  Infty  imagery  a  future  condition  of  glory  mi 
pros[)erity,  connected  with  the  reign  of  the  \iTO' 
inised  Messiah.  These  predictions  aie  it.  a  great 
degree  conveytd  under  the  literal  lepresentation 
of  temporal  grandeur,  to  be  attained  by  t!;« 
Jewish  nation,  and  the  restoration  of  their  temple 
and  woisliip  to  the  highest  pilch  of  splendour 
while  [iroselytes  should  come  in  from  all  nations, 
until  the  whole  world  should  own  its  spiiiliml 
sway  (as  Amos  ix.  11;  Mich.  iv.  1;  Zei  h.  viii. 
20).  Ill  the  conise  of  these  represen'ations  refer- 
ence is  ma<le  to  the  observance  of  Sabliafhs  (Jsa. 
Ivi.  6.  7;  Ixvi.  23). 

In  the  iiiter|iietation  of  these  jiiissa^res  some 
(litleience  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Tiie  Jews 
themselves  have  always  undei stood  iheni  in  their 
strictly  literal  sense.  Among  Ciiristians  they 
have  been  legarded  as  literally  pndicting  some 
/w^wre  restoration  of  the  ])eo])le  of  Israel,  or  j  er- 
liaps  as  applying  in  'd.  first  ov  literal  sense  to  tlie 
tempor.il  restitution  of  the  Jews  alter  the  cap- 
tivity I  which  was  to  a  great  d>giee  fullilletl  before 
the  coining  of  Christ),  and  the  ex'iaorilinary  ac- 
cession of  proselytes  from  all  nations  which  had 
at  that  |)eriod  taken  place,  while  in  a  st;c(>nd  or 
fii/urative  si-tise  they  refer  to  the  final  extension  of 
Christ's  spiiitual  kingdom  over  the  whole  world. 

These  ])assages  have  been  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  Continued  and  [lermanent  obligation  of  the 
Sabbath  tmder  all  circumstances  of  the  cluucli  of 
Gild;  hnt  those  who  dispute  this,  call  attention 
to  (he  fact  that  in  these  the  Sabh^Kli  is  always 
conjjled  with  other  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
law;  and  they  allege  that  if  the  whole  descrip- 
tion be  taken  liter, illy,  then  by  conuuon  consis- 
tency the  Sabbaths  must  be  also  (aki'ii  literally 
as  applying  to  the  Jews  and  the  proselytes  to  their 
religion  :  if  figuratively,  the  Sabbaths  must  by 
paiity  of  reason  be  t  .ken  (igiuatlvely  also,  as  ini- 
]ilyiiig  spiritual  rest,  cessation  from  sin,  and  the 
evei lasting  lest  of  the  faifldul. 

Tlie  leaching  of  Christ  himself  on  this  subject 
was  of  pieci-ely  the  same  kind  as  on  all  othei 
]iiiints  connected  with  the  law.  He  Was  address- 
iin^  exclusively  Jews  living  under  that  law  still 
in  force.  He  censiued  the  extiavagant  rigour 
with  wiiich  the  Piiarisees  endeavoured  to  enforce 
if  ;  he  exhorted  to  a  more  s)iecial  obseivance  ol 
its  weightier  matters,  and  sought  to  lead  ids  fol- 
lo.veis  to  a  higher  and  more  spiritual  sense  of 
their  obligations  ;  hut  he  in  no  degree  relaxed, 
modified,  or  abrogated  any  portion  of  the  Mosaic 
code.  On  the  contrary,  expressly  upheld  its 
authoritv,  enlarging  indeed  on  many  precepts, 
l)ut  rescindlni;  none  (Matt.  v.  17,  18;  xxiii.  I* 
20;   xviii.  17,  &c.). 

So  in  regaid  to  the  more  particular  precept  of 
ihe  S:il)l)alli,  while  he  leproved  the  excessive 
strictness  of  the  Pharisaical  observance — and  to 
this  end  wrought  miracles  iipoti  it,  and  vindicated 
works  of  mercy  and  nece.ssity  by  reason  of  the 
case,  and  instances  from  the  Old  Testament  (as 
in  Matt.  xii.  1  ;  Luke  xiii  15;  John  v.  9,  &c.) 
— still  he  in  no  way  modified  m-  altered  tiie  obli- 
gation Ijeyond  what  tlie  very  language  of  tiie  law 
and  the  prophets  clearly  sanctioned.  He  used 
indeeil  the  remaikable  declaration,  'The  Sab-" 
bath  was  made  t'or  tlie  man  (Sia  rhv  &.i/6pwiroy}, 
not  the  man  (6  &v9p<inros^  lor  the  Sabbath,'  which 
iiiisnullv  legaided  as  the  m  st  ciiiii  lusive  text  ijll 
favour  of  the  universal  ohl  gation  of  ;!ie  Salibatfa  t 
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ar.d  it  must  havf  In-en  so  reiratdecl  Ijy  our  traiis- 
laiiirs.  siH'ing  thill  llifV  omit  the  article.  It  is 
cmnii  v/iily  iiuder^fooil  in  the  lolhiwing  sense:  '  it 
v»as  made  fur  man,  nut  ;is  he  inuy  he  ;i  Jew  ur  a 
Ciiiistian,  hnt  as  man,  a  creature  hound  to  love, 
wmsh'p,  and  ser\e  liis  Gud  and  maker,  in  time 
and  in  eternity.'  To  this  it  is  answered,  that 
we  Hiiist  not  oveiluok  the  article  in  theuiiginal, 
where  the  man  nnist  mean  '  those  for  wiiom  it 
was  apnuinteil,'  wiiliuut  .siH-cilyin:^  who  ihey  were, 
nnich  less  imjilyint;  man  in  geneial ;  that  'the  man 
(vas  not  made  lor  it,"  ;u>  maiiiCestly  implies  that, 
it  was  not  a  duty  of  an  e.«sential  and  cncliaiige- 
able  nature,  such  cis  those  lor  which  man  is  es- 
pecially constituted  a'.id  ordained  —  in  other 
words,  that  it  was  an  institution  eirjuincd  liy 
way  of  adapUitlon  to  the  case  of  tlu)>e  to  whom 
the  precejjt  was  given.  Ai\  intermediate  view, 
which  lays  no  jiarticular  stress  upon  the  detinite 
aiti'_ie,  is  thus  exjiressed  in  ('araijinase  hy  the 
elder  Rosen niiiller(S67i(7/«i  in  Marc.  ii.  27)  :  '  The 
Sal)l)ath  is  an  institution  for  the  lecrealion  of  man  ; 
hut  man  was  not  t/teiejbre  created  that  he  nii^ht 
on  llie  seveiitii  day  lest  from  a'!  an.vioiis  iahour.' 
lie  aihls.  •  This  lieini,'  the  nature  of  the  Sahhath, 
wliat  fvillows  in  verse  2S  will  hold  true,  that  it  is 
in  tiie  power  of  the  Messiah  to  dispense  witli  its 
ohservance.' 

In  the  preaching  of  the  .A.posfles  we  find  hardly 
an  alliisii)ii  to  the  snliject.  Their  nn'nistry  was 
at  first  adihessed  solely  to  the  .lews,  or  lo  tho.>e 
who  were  at  least  jjroselytes.  To  these  disciple.s, 
in  the  (list  instance,  they  neitlier  insisted  on  the 
ohservance  of  the  law,  nor  on  any  ahrogalion  of 
it;  tJKjugh  at  a  later  period  we  lind  St.  Paul, 
more  esjieci.illy,  gradually  and  caulionsly  point- 
ing out  to  fhcin  its  tr.in>ilory  nature,  ami  that 
having  fulrilled  its  purjxise,  if  was  to  cease  (e.  g. 
ileh.  vii.  IS).  There  is  iiothntg  to  show  directly 
wl'.elher  the  obligation  of  the  S.ibhalh  tlid  or  did 
not  share  in  the  general  declaration;  and  the  af- 
li'mative  or  negative  must  he  determined  by  the 
weiglit  of  the  arguments  in  i/ehalfof  t!ie  pieser- 
v. It  ion  of  the  moral  as  distinguished  from  tlie 
ceiemoiiial  law.  It  is  liowevi  r  clear  from  several 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  that  it  continued 
t^i  lie  observed  as  heretofuie  by  these  converts, 
alotig  with  the  oilier  pecu!iaiiiie>  of  the  law.  Our 
Saviour  adds.'Tlieiefoie  the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord 
e»en  of  the  Salitiath-ihiy  ;'  which  is  on  all  hands 
agreed  to  mean  that  he  had  power  to  abrogate  it 
jraitially  or  wholly,  if  he  thought  (it,  and  it  is  a<l- 
aiitted  fiiat  he  did  not  then  think  tit  to  exercise  it. 

W  ilh  legard  to  the  Gentile  converts  (who  were 
the  more  special  objects  of  St.  Paul's  labouis), 
wc  tiiiil  a  totally  dilfeient  state  of  things  prevail- 
ing. They  were  taught  at  lirst  the  sjiiritnal  re- 
ligion of  the  Gosjjel  in  all  its  simplicity.  P>ut 
tlie  nariow  zeal  of  their  Jewi.-.li  brelhien  very  early 
led  fheiii  to  aftimpt  the  enforcement  of  the  addi- 
tional buidtn  of  the  law  upon  these  Gentile 
Ch'istiaiis.'  The  result  was  the  explicit  ajioato- 
lic  deciee  contained  in  .-Vets  xv.  2^.  The  omis- 
sion of  the  Sabliatli  among  the  few  things  which 
*re  there  enfoiced' upon  them,  is  advanced  by 
•hose  who  d.jubt  the  abiding  oi)llgation  of  the  in- 
«titution,  as  a  very  slroiig  circumstance  in  their 
fcivour  ;  and  the  freedom  of  these  converts  fiom  its 
uii]igat:on  is  regarded  by  them  as  conclusively 
Woved  in  Cul.  ii.  16.  and  clearly  implied  in 
kom.  xiv   6,  where  the  Sabbaths  are  said  to  he 
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placed  in  exactly  the  same  preilicament  as  new 
moons,  distinctions  of  meats,  &c.,  and  all  e.\- 
plicitly  declaied  to  be  shadows.  It  is  also  uiged 
that  in  the  discourses  of  the  apostles  to  the  hea- 
then lecorded  in  the  Acts,  we  find  not  the  slight- 
est allusion  to  any  pntriarc/ial  ob/if/alioiis.  ot 
whicli,  if  such  had  existed,  it  would  have  been  ma- 
nifestly necessary  to  have  int'oinied  then-  hearers. 

These  last  arguments  ap)iear  to  us  to  lie  riis 
strongest  of  any- that  have  yet  lieen  advanced  in 
favour  of  the  view  indicated;  nipr  do  we  see  li!>w 
the)'  can  be  met  hut  by  urging  the  distinction 
between  the  moral  and  (•erenumial  law,  and  the 
paramount  obligation  of  the  fonner,  uhile  fl.t* 
latter  is  abrogated  :  for  it  uill  then  follow,  fhal 
the  whole  mcral  law  be  iiig  of  unchangeable  oldi- 
gation,  it  was  not  necessary  to  specil'y  theSabbadi 
in  j)articular,  when  the  general  oliligation  of  the 
whole  was  understood.  This  answer  do  s  not. 
however,  meet  the  aigument  founded  on  Col.  ii. 
16,  which  is  alleged  to  place  tl  e  Sabtiath  under 
the  ceremonial  law,  if  the  distinction  of  the  moral 
and  ceiemiinial  divisions  of  the  law  be  adn:ilfe<l. 
That  text  is  indeed  of  the  utmost  inipojtance  tc 
the  question  ;  of  this  the  (lisiiutants  on  both  si<les 
have  been  fully  aware,  and  have  joined  issue 
upon  it.  The  view  of  those  who  are  ojiposed  t<j 
the  sabbatic  obligation,  has  been  already  given: 
that  of  the  other  side  may  lie  ex]iress?d  in  the 
words  of  Bishop  Hor^ley  (.SerwiOMS,  i.  367).  '  From 
this  text,  no  less  a  man  tlian  the  venerable  Calvin 
drew  the  conclusion,  in  which  he  has  bt-i.  lasl.ly 
followed  by  other  consideralile  men,  liiat  the 
sanctilication  of  the  seventh  <lay  is  no  iiidisj^en- 
salile  duty  of  the  Christian  church  ;  that  it  \a 
(  ne  of  those  carnal  oidiiiances  of  tiie  Jewish  re- 
ligion which  our  Lord  had  bl;,lted  out.  The 
truth,  however,  is,  that  in  the  ajiostolical  age,  (he 
first  da\'  of  the  week,  though  it  was  observed  with 
great  reverence,  was  not  called  the  Sabbath-day, 
hut  the  Lord's  day  ;  that  the  .separation  of  the 
Christian  church  from  the  Jev.  ish  commiuiioii 
might  be  marked  by  the  name  as  well  as  by  lli« 
day  of  their  weekly  festival;  and  the  n.ime  of 
the  sabbath-days  was  approjiiialed  lo  the  Satur- 
days, and  ceitain  days  in  the  Jewish  chuicl* 
which  were  likewise  called  Sabbaths  in  the  law, 
because  they  were  obsei\ed  wiih  no  less  sanctitv. 
The  Sabbath-days,  theiefoie,  of  which  .St.  Paul  in 
this  jjassage  speaks,  were  imt  the  Snndavs  of  tiia 
Christians,  but  the  Satuiday  and  other  saliliatlm 
of  the  Jewish  calendar.  The  Judaizing  heretics, 
with  whom  St.  Paul  was  all  his  life  engaged, 
were  strenuous  advocates  for  the  observance  of 
these  Jewish  festivals  in  the  Christian  church; 
and  his  (St.  Paul's)  aiimonition  tu  the  Colo^ftians, 
is,  that  tliey  shi.ulil  not  be  di.sturbed  l/y  the  cen- 
sures of  those  who  leproached  them  for  neglecting 
to  observe  tlie.se  sabljalhs  with  Jewish  ceremonies.* 
To  the  same  eflect,  see  Macknight  <ind  liulklcy, 
on  Col.  ii.  16. 

The  dilTerence  ol'  opinion,  then,  is  this,  that 
the  passage  is  alleged,  on  one  side,  to  abrogate 
altogether  the  sabbat*c  observance;  while  on  t!ie 
other  it  is  contended,  that  it  anplies  only  to  that 
jiait  jf  it  which  was  i.Tvolved  in  the  ceiemonial 
law. 

The  question  thus  becomes  further  narrowed  lo 
the  p.iiiil,  wliether  it  is  light  or  not  lo  transfer  to 
the  Louis  day  the  name,  the  idea,  and  many  of 
he  ob'igaliuds  of  the  Jewish  Salibalh?     Tlie  !)«■■ 
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gative  !S  asserted  by  two  very  opposite  partief* 
by  the  Siihlcitariails  as  a  lioily,  ami  l)y  iiulivi- 
duals  in  ilitl'ereiit  denominations,  win)  take  tlieir 
Stand  iijtou  llie  primitive  (ieterniinutioii  of"  tlie 
SaMiatli  to  llie  seventh  day,  iu  coiiiineiniiralion 
of  llie  creation  ;  arid  wlio  llierel'ore  hi/hl  tlmt  the 
Saturday  or  seventh  day  most  remain,  to  all  time, 
the  day  of  vest,  unless  altered  liy  an  authority 
«jnal  to  that  by  which  it  was  esfaldislied;  They 
•leny  that  the  authority  i'or  any  such  alteration 
\s  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament ;  for  tliey 
understand  the  jr-ussage  above  referred  to  (Col. 
li.  IS),  to  apply  not  1o  tlie  day,  lint  to  the  jiecu- 
li.ir  obsei'/a-ices  which  the  Jewish  law  connected 
with  it  (Rr.pp,  lielig.  Denom.  pp.  83-91).  The 
rif^lit  of  ihns  iransl'eiring  the  idea  of  the  Sabbath 
to  the  Lord  s  dav.  is  also  denied  by  those  who 
believe  thai  the  Sibbiith  was  entirely  a  Mosaical 
institutinn,  and  as  gncli  abrogated,  ah.ni^  wilh  the 
whole  Ixidy  (jf  the  lavv,  at  liie  death  of  Cluist,  wh'ich 
closed  the  old  shadowy  d  spensation,  and  opened 
tJie  realities  of  the  new.  It  is  admitted  that  Christ 
hinis-lf .did  not  abrogate  il.  tlioujih  he  a=seited 
his  right  t)  iloso;  for  the  old  dispensation  suli- 
pisted  till  h'lS  death.  But  i'eing  tlieii  abro- 
galcil,  it  is  denied  that  it  was  re-enacted  through 
■JJie  Apostles,  or  that  they  sanctioned  the  transfer 
if  the  Sabbatic  oliligations  to  the  Sunday,  al- 
hoiigh  the  early  Christians  ilid,  with  their  appro- 
»afion,  a^.setnble  on  that  d.iy — as  the  day  on 
*ti  cli  their  Lord  arose  from  tlie  <iead — for  wor- 
ship, and  to  partake  in  the  memorials  of  his 
love  [[.okd's  D.w]. 

Ill  answer  to  this,  it  is  urged,  that  tlie  transfer 
or  change  was  made  under  ihe  authority  of  (he 
A|)istles.  It  is,  indeed,  allowed,  that  there  is  no 
ixpress  ciimmaiid  lo  that  efiect ;  lint  as  it  was 
done  in  the  apostolic  age  (which,  however,  the 
Olher  side  does  nut  admit),  the  consent  of  tlie 
Apostles  is  to  be  tmderstood.  More  cogent  is  the 
argument,  fiiat  the  day  itself  was  not  an  essential 
part  itf  the  original  enactment,  which  ordains  not 
'lecessarily  every  seventh  day.  but  one  day  in 
»eveM.  as  holy  time.  In  the  p'rimitive  ages  of 
man,  the  creation  of  the  world  was  ihe  benefac- 
tion liy  V  Inch  Goil  was  princi])ally  known,  and  for 
which  lie  was  chiefly  to  be  worslii|)ped.  The 
Je)VS,  in  their  religions  assemldies.  had  to  cnm- 
nieniurate  olher  blessings — ijie  political  creation 
of  their  nation  out  of  .■Vbiaham's  family,  and 
fheir  deliverance  frum  Egypt  iaji  bondage. 
Chiisti.nis  liave  to  commemoiate,  besides  the 
corntn.)!!  Iieiu'lit  of  the  creation,  the  transcendant 
blessing  of  our  redemption, — our  new  creati  jn  to 
(lie  li  >|ie  of  everlasting  life,  of  which  our  Lord's 
resnnecliiin  on  the  (irst  day  of  tlie  week  was  a 
linre  pledge  and  evi<lence.  Thus  in  tlie  piogiesn 
»f  ;iges,  llie  "^aliljath  ac(piired  new  ends,  by  new 
jnaulfeitalions  nf  the  divitie  meivy  ;  and  these 
Iicw  en<ls  justify  conesponding  a'nerations  of  the 
wiginal  instilitti  .n.  Horsley,  and  those  who 
agree  with  him.  allege,  tliat  upon  onr  L  mi's 
resurrection,  the  Sablialli  was  transfened  in  me- 
jn  iry.of  that  e\eiif,  the  gTeat  foundatiuii  of  ihe 
Cliris'ian's  hope,  from  Ine  last  lo  the  Hist  day  of 
the  w«^k.  'The  alttiaf ion  seems  to  h.ive  lieen 
made  by  the  aiilli  ritj  of  the  Apostles,  and  to 
have  taken  )il  r  e  the  very  day  in  wliicli  our  Lird 
%io»  ;  for  on  llial  liay  the  Ajioslles  were  a.ssem- 
bleti  i  ajid  on  that  d  ly  sevenniuhl  iJiev  were 
'ie<l  agaiii.     The   cc'ebialion  of  these  two 


first  Sundays  was  honoured  by  our  Lord'.i  pr^ 
sence.  It  was,  perhaps,  to  set  a  mark  of  (iistinc- 
tion  upon  this  day  in  jiari'cnkr,  that  liie  inter 
veriing  week  ijassei!  oil',  as  it  would  seem,  willioul 
any  iepeliti<in  i^(  his  (iist  visit  to  the  eleven 
Ajiostles.  From  that  time,  Ihe  Sunday  was  tlie 
coiistunf,  Sabbath  of  the  primitive  chinch.  T!ie 
Christian,  therefore,  who  devoutly  sanctilies  one 
day  in  seven,  although  it  be  on  the  iirst  dav  of 
the  week,  not  the  last,  as  was  originally  ordained, 
may  rest  assured,  that  lie  fully  satisfies  the  spirit 
of  the  ordinance  "  (Horsliy,  i.  331,  335:  compat* 
Holden's  Chrisfinn   Sabbath,  pp.  2S'6,  287). 

l:i  juslitication  of  the  change,  it  has  also  been 
well  rem^jrked,  that  the  same  portion  of  lime 
which  constiluteil  the  seventh  day  from  tlie.ciea- 
tion  could  not  be  simultaneously  observed  in  ail 
jiarts  of  the  earth,  and  that  it  is  not  iheielbre  pro- 
bable that  tlie  original  institution  exjiressed  nioie 
than  one  d.iy  in  seven — asevenlh  day  ol  rest  alter 
six  days  of  toil,  i'rom  whatever  poini  flie  enume- 
ration might  set  out  or  the  weekly  cycle  liegin.  If 
more  had  been  intcndeil  it  would  have  iieeii  neces- 
sary to  e.'^tablish  a  rule  for  the  reckoning  <if  days 
themselves,  which  has  been  diffeienf  in  dilVeient 
lations  ;  some  reckoning  fiotn  e\  ening  to  evening, 
as  the  Jews  tlo  now  ;  others  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night, &c.  Even  if  this  point  were  deterniined, 
the  di.il'erence  of  time  produced  by  diil'ereiice  ol^ 
latitude  and  longitude  would  again  throw  the 
whole  info  disorder;  and  it  is  not  p'tibable  that  a 
law  intendied  to  be  nniversal  would  lie  fettered 
with  that  circumstantial  exactne.ss  which  would 
render  dillicnlt,  anil  sometimes  uonbtfiil  astrono- 
mical calculations  necessary  in  order  to  its  bemg 
obeyed  according  to  the  intentions  of  the  lawgiver. 
Il  is  tine  that  this  very  argument  might  be  adduced 
on  the  other  side,  to  ])n<\e  that  the  ohl'gafions  of 
the  Sabba'tic  observance  were  originally  limited 
to  the  Jews.  It  is  not.  however,  our  object,  nor 
wouhl  it  be  possible,  to  exh.inst  all  the  aignmenis 
which  bear  upon  the  subject.  Enough  has  been 
j)roduced  to  indicate  llie  bearings  of  the  question, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  aiticle  materials  aie  fur- 
nished for  more  minute  incpiiiy.  It  ajij)ears  to 
us  that  great  confusion  and  much  injnslice  have 
arisen  fiom  confounding  the  ditleient  siiades  (if 
opinion  respecting  Ihe  S.ibhath.  They  might  be 
thus  disci  imiiiated  :  — 

1.  Those  who  beliwe  that  the  Sabbath  is  of 
binding  and  sacred  obligation,  both  as  a  primitive 
instiliition  and  as  a  moral  law  ol  the  Mosaical 
coele.      'I  hese  may  be  divided  into  : 

a.  Those  who  contend  for  the  very  day  of  the 
Mosaical  institiitimi. 

b  Those  who  believe  the  obligation  to  lia\-« 
been  transferred  to  ^\\ejirst  day  by  the  .\]H/slles. 

2.  Those  who  deny  that  the  Sabliath  was  a 
})rimilive  institution,  or  that  iis  obligition  sur- 
vived the  Mo.saical  dispensation,  biil  who  never- 
theless hold  the  oliservanct'  of  the  Lord  s  day  as  an 
apostolical  institution,  deriving  none  of  its  aulho- 
rity  or  obligalion  from  the  Mosaical  dispensution. 

3.  Those  who  both  denv  the  peimanenl  obli- 
gation  of  the  Sabbath,  anil  that  iheie  is  any  obli- 
gatory autliorily  in  the  New  '1  eslanieiit  for  the  ob- 
servance ol  ev  en  the  Lord  s  d,iy.  These  again 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  : — 

a.  Those  who  hold  that,  altiiough  iiol  of  diviiif 
•jbligatioir,  llie  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the 
*eek  as  a  day  of  rest  from  toil^  and  of  spiritual 
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•di6catu)!i,  i*  not  only  salutary  I  at  necessary, 
ami  is  tlieiefoie  in  accortLincc  « illi  liie  will  of" 
(iiHt,an<l  iinglit  as  sticli  tu  be  niaiiitaitieil. 

b.  'I'liosc  will)  assert  tiiat,  not  Lieinjf  a  matter  of 
iiosifive  injiuictioii,  it  is  not  necessary  oi  desirable 
to  obs  rve  ibe  <lay  al  all  on  leligions  grdunds. 
But  even  itiese  {jenerally  admit  tliat  it  is  com- 
jieient  fdr  buman  legislation  to  enact  its  ob- 
bervance  ;is  a  day  of  lest,  anil  (hat  it  then 
becipinfs  a  duty  to  obey  it  as  tlie  law  of  the  land, 
seeing  tliat  it  is  noC  contrary  to  tlie  will  of  God. 

c.  Ainixed  view  of  lliesui  ject,  arisingoul  oftlie 
tuo  last,  seems  to  be  entertained  by  llio  Quakeis, 
and  liy  indiv  idu.ils  in  <li!Veient  denominations; 
nanielv,  lliat  (be  autborizeii  institution  of  Moses 
re.-.j)ecting  a  weekly  Salibatb.  and  the  pi actlce  of 
the  first  teachers  of  Clirisrianity,  constitute  a 
liidlicient  recoinmeTidation  to  set  apait  certain 
times  for  the  exercise  of  jiublic  woislii)),  even 
vvfie  there  no  siicli  injunctions  as  tliat  of  Heli.  x. 
2ii.  CiitiiiTiunitv  of  de|iHn(lence  and  b<ipe  dic- 
tates the  |iriij)iiefy  of  united  worship,  and  worshij), 
to  lie  united,  most  be  perfoimed  at  intervals  pre- 
viously fixid.  But,  it  IS  nr>ied,  since  the  Jewish 
.Salibatb  is  abroLiateii;  and  since  the  assetnbliiig 
together  on  the  (iist  day  of  the  week  is  mentioned 
as  an  existing  practice  in  the  New  Te>la\nent, 
lint  not  enjoined  as  a  ]iosit;ve  obligation,  it  does 
not  appear  why  these  peiiods  should  recur  at 
intervals  of  seven  days  any  more  than  of  live  or 
ten.  Nevertheless,  it  is  added,  'the  question 
whether  we  aie  to  »>bserve  the  first  day  of  the 
■v<  el<  bccavse  it  is  the  Jii'st  day,  is  one  point — 
A'hether  we  ought  to  devote  it  to  leligious  exer- 
cises, sceiiig  that  it  is  actiuilbj  set  apart  fur  the 
nurpose.  is  anuther.  Uearing  in  mind  tlien  that 
it  is  rigiit  to  devote  some  portion  of  our  time  to 
these  exercises,  and  consich'ring  that  no  objection 
exists  to  the  day  which  is  actually  appropriated, 
the  duty  seems  very  obvi.iu^ — so  to  employ  it' 
(.Jonathan  Dvnmnd,  Essays  on  the  Principhs  of 
iiforahty,  i.  lfil-172). 

This  testimonv  in  favour  of  the  observance, 
from  one  who  utterly  denies  the  religious  obli- 
gation of  -citing  even  on  '  day  in  seven  apart, 
is  not  unlike  th.it  of  Dr.  Arnold,  who  seems  to 
iiave  taken  the  i  iew  i.f  tlie  suf  ject  represented  in 
3, «.   Ill  a  letter  to  Mr.  .Tus'iceColerid^^e,  he  says  : — 

•  Alth.iugh  I  think  that  tlie  whole  law  is  done 
iway  with,  so  far  as  it  is  the  law  giv  n  in  Mount 
Sinai,  yet  so  far  as  it  is  the  law  of  th.e  Spirit,  I 
tiold  it  to  be  ail  binding;  and  lielleving  tliat  our 
neecl  of  a  Lord's  day  is  as  great  as  ever  it  was, 
and  tliat.  iheiefore.  its  observance  is  (toiI's  will, 
and  IS  likely,  so  far  as  we  see,  to  be  so  lo  trie  end 
of  lime;  1  should  lliink  it  most  mischievous  to 
weaken  tlie  respect  paid  to  it'  (Life  and  Corre- 
spondence, i.  o55j. 

We  bave  entered  into  these  details  concerning 
the  dilfeiences  of  opinion  on  tins  important 
subject — which  concerns  one  seventh  of  man's  life 
—  for  the  Siike  of  defining  the  exact  amount  of 
•uch  difl'erences,  and  of  showing  that  pious  men, 
sinceielv  seeking  the  truth  ol' God  sword,  niav  on 
the  one  hand  conscientiously  doubt  the  obligation 
>f  a  Christian  S.ibbatli  witliout  de.--erving  lo  be 
9figniatise<l  as  Antinomians.  scoll'ers,  or  ])iofane  ; 
md  on  tlie  ether,  may  uphold  it  wi'hout  being 
regarded  as  .I-jdaizeis  and  foimalists.  A  very 
jratifying  reeait  wbich  arises  from  the  conteni- 
,il«tiou  of  tiieue  dijf-jrencea  as  to  the  nature  and 
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extent   of   the  obligation,  will   be  fnund    in  the 
cleaier  perception  of  the  afjrectneut  to  wliicli  ihev 
all   tend,  in  favomdf  the  observance  itself,   as  in 
the  highest  degree  conducive  to  tiie  liealtli  of  ti.e 
mind   and   the  nourishment  of  the  soul  (Cidv  in, 
Jnstit    Christ.  lieliy.  lib.   ii.   cli.   8;     IJieiewood. 
Treatise  of  ;',e   Sa/>b((th  ;    Ip.  Prileanx,  Doc   ' 
trine  of  the  Suobath  ;  Abji.  Uiandiall,  Discvursea- 
on    tlie    Controversy    ubrnt    the    Sdhl.oth  ;     Up. 
White,   Treatise  of  the   Sabbath    Day;     Heylin, ' 
History  of  the  Saobath  ,-  Chandhr,  'J'wu  Serniont 
on  the  Sabbath  ;  \^'otlon.  On  the  Mishna,  i.  2lt.') : . 
V\  arbuiton.  Divine  Leyation.  \\\  3*),  note  ;  VVatta'' 
Perpetuity  of  the   Suhbaih  ;     Kenn  cott,   Strm. 
and   Dialog,  on  the  Sri/ibath  ;   Hi.rteus,  Sermons, 
vol    i.  seim.  i)  ;   Horsley's  Scrnunis.  us.  ;    1  ah  y, 
Natural  and   Political   Philosophy,    b.  \.    c    7  ,• 
Holdeli's  Christian   Sabbath  ;   liuiiiNide,  On  the 
Weekly  Sabbath  ;    nurilei's  t.aicof  tt.e  Sobbulh  ; 
Waidbiyv,  Wilson,  anil  Agiiew,  seveially,  On  tlie 
Sabbath;     Modern    Sabbath    Examined,    \Ky.l  ; 
Aiclibishoji  \\  lialely.    Difficulties    of   St.   J'aal, 
Essay  V.  Hole  on  .SabbalhJ." 

S.iBBATII-DAYS  JOURNEY  (<ra/3/8aTou 
6SSs-  Acts  i.  12),  the  distance  wldcli  tlie  .lews 
weie  pewnitted  to  journey  fiom  and  letuin  to 
their  places  of  resideiae  iiiion  the  Sabbalh-tlay 
(Exod.  x\  i.  29).  'I  he  Israelites  weie  loiliitiden  to' 
go  beyond  the  encampment  (lo  collect  manna) 
ujion  the  Sabbath-day;  which  ciicnmstatice  seem* 
to  liave  given  rise  to  ihe  regulation — which  is  imt 
distinctly  enjoined  in  the  law,  although  it  might 
be  fairly  deilnced  from  Ihe  jirinciple  on  which  tlie 
legisl.ition  coiiceining  the  .Jewish  Sabbath  was 
fiinnded — that  no  iei;nlarji.uiiiey  ongiit  to  be  made 
on  the  .Sabbath-day  (.Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  P.  4). 
Tlie  intention  of  the  lawgiver  in  this  respeci  was 
also  indicateil  iiy  the  i<  recfioii,  that  iiciists  sliouhl 
rest  on  the  Sabbath-day  (coni|i.  cli.  \xiv.  26). 
The  later  Jew.',  as  usual,  diew  a  large  number  of 
precise  and  m  niile  regnlalionsfiom  thnse  plain  and 
simple  iridicaliiin*:.  Tims  the  distance  lo  whicii 
a  Jew  iii'ghl  travel  was  limited  to  2000  culiita 
beyond  the  walls  of  ihe  city  or  the  Ixirders  of  his' 
residence,  liecau-e  the  iniieiniost  tents  of  the 
Israelites  camp  in  the  wilderness  are  supjosed  tO' 
have  been  tliat  distance  fiom  die  tabernacle  (Ju.^li. 
ili.  1),  and  because  the  same  distance  beyond  a 
city  fur  a  .Sabbath-day's  journey  is  supposetl 
to  be  indicaied  in  Num.  xxxv.  4,  .5  ( Ligiitloot., 
Ilor  Ihb.  in  Luke  xxiv  50;  Acts  i.  12)  ;  Targ. 
on  Kulh.  i.  16;  Jar<-lii  on  Josh.  iii.  4;  Oecnm 
on  Acts  i.  12).  Tliisalsois  the  d'staiice  statetl 
in  the  Talinnd  (I'lact.  Erubitt).  wlieie  the  mode 
of  measuring  is  iletermined,  and  the  lew  ca.se9 
are  speirified  in  which  peisons  miglit  ventuie  tt- 
exceed  the  distance  of  2000  cnliits.  Some  tif 
the  Rabbins,  however,  distinguish  a  gieat  (2^00" 
cnliits),  a  middling  (2000  cubits),  and  a  lesser 
(l.'^OO  cubits)  Sabbath-day's  jouri  ey.  Kpijiiia- 
iiius  (Hair.  GO  82^  e>timates  the  Sabbath-. .ay's 
journey  bv  the  (ireek  nieasme  of  six  stades, 
equal  to  750  Roman  geogiaphical  jiaces  (  1000  ot 
which  made  a  Roman  mile),      in  agreement  with 

*  In  ttiis  article  the  view  of  the  sui>ject  t\, 
which  prevalent  iiieas  are  much  opi'osed  bis  be,  i> 
furnished  by  a  contnbutiir  (B.  P.);  and  the 
arguments  which  it  ajipeared  necessary  to  .nsert 
on  the,  other  side  bave.  with  his  coiicurreuo*^ 
licen  subjoined  by  the  Editor. 
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tiiis  ig  (lie  stiitptnent  of  Joseplius  (Bell,  Ji»d.  v. 
X  3),  win)  iiiake-i  tlie  Mount  ot' Olives  to  be  tooiit 
six  stailes  frurn  Jeiusalein;  ami  it  is  tlie  tliswince 
tjelweeii  tlie^e  tuo  pliices  vviiicli  in  Acts  i.  1  2  is 
given  as  a  Sabli;i!li-(l.iy  s  joiMiiey.  It  is  tiiii  lliiit 
Jus»'|)liiis  eUevvliere  ilcteiniiiies  the  same  (iisi.tuce 
us  live  stailes  {Antiq.  xx.  8.  fi ;. ;  but  bntli  fere 
|)ii)l)al)ly  K/i»se  statements  ratlier  than  measjied 
il;slances;  anil  l>()ih  are  helow  tlie  (irdinaii  esti- 
mate ol  200l)  cubits.  Taking  all  cncumst<)../)ct'8 
into  ac(U)uut,  it  seems  likely  liiat  the  onl  nary 
Sal)liatli  ilav's  jonrney  was  a  somewhat  losely 
(leteiniined  dislance,  seldtun  more  than  the  v  hole 
and  sel. loin  less  than  tliree-qnariers  of  a  ge  >gra- 
jihical  mile  (Selden,  De  Jure  Nat.  ct  Gen, .  iii. 
0;  Fnsclimiith,  Dissert,  de  Itin.  Sabbat.  1  )70; 
Wallh;^r,  Dissert,  de  Itin.  Sabbat.;  both  v  TJic- 
sa'trns  I'licolo'i.  P/n'lur/.,  Amsteid.  1720). 
SABBAl'lC  YEAR  [Jubh-ke.J 
.^  A 15. 'IRAN'S.  |Shbba.'] 
SACHAl-Tl.  [Cuckoo;  Gum,.] 
SACKCLOTH.  I'lie  Hebrew  word  K  sac/c- 
cloth,  or  s((cAing,  is  p^  sak  ;  in  the  Sept.  and 
New  Testament,  aaKKOs  ;  and  as  it  has  been  |)re- 
ser\ed  m  inosl  huii^ruajjes  (our  own  included)  to 
denote  llie  same  lliin;^,  nnicli  ingenious  specula- 
lion  h.is  been  bmii^ln  to  bear  upon  it  —  chicHy  as 
a  veneialile  monnnient  ol' the  piimilive  language, 
from  whi'.'ii  it  is  supposed  to  liave  been  deii\ed  l)y 
all  tiie  ii.itiiJiis  in  whose  vocai)ularies  it  has  been 
found. 

The  sackchitli  mentioned  in  Scripture  was,  as 
it  is  still  in  the  Kasr,  a  coarse  li'ack  cloth,  coin- 
inonly  made  of  iian-  (Uev.  vi.  12;,  'iiid  was  used 
for  straining  liiiniils.  for  sacks,  and  for  mourning 
garments  In  the  latter  case  it  was  worn  instead 
of  the  orilinary  raiment,  or  bound  upon  the  loins, 
(jr  spieail  under  the  mourner  on  the  groini<l  (Cien. 
xxxvii  31;  I  Kings  xxiii.  2  ;  Isa.  Iviii.  5 ;  Joel 
i.  S  :  J. m.  iii.  5)  [MouiiNiNo].  Sucii  garments 
were  also  worn  by  pr,>phels,  and  by  acetics  gene- 
rally (Isa.  \x.  2:  Zecli.  iii.  4;  comp.  2  K  iigs  i. 
B;  Malt.  v.  4)   [Prophkcy]. 

SACRinCES.  The  sacrifices  and  other  offer- 
ings leqniied  by  the  Helircw  ritual  have  been  emi- 
iiierate  I  undei  OHKiililNU  ;  ami  in  this  jdace  it  is 
uiily  le  ;uisile  to  otl'er  a  fe^v  remarks  up  mi  the  great 
and  11  inch  cintioxi-rteii  cpiest  inns — V\  ln-tlier  saci  i- 
fice  wai  i.i  its  nri^in  a  human  inxcntion,  or  a 
divine  iusl'tution;  and  whether  any  ol'  llie  sa- 
critices  bcl'oie  the  law,  or  nn  ^er  flie  law,  were 
sa<;rilicei  nl'  extii  ition.  Kminent  ami  numerous 
are  till'  a  .Hi.  Ill  tins  on  liolh  sides  of  these  qneatioiis  ; 
but  ihi-  li  il.iiii-e  ol'  tiie.ilogical  opinion  prcpuirle- 
lati  s  uKM'lv  lor  the  alii:  mative  in  each  of  tlieni. 
On  till-  Lil'ei  point  hmvever,  most  of  iImsc  u  ho 
tienv  tliil  t Here  -VIS  an\  ex|ii.iloiy  saciilice  l,e- 
fjic  I  e  1. 1  V,  ai.ni  t  its  exisieiice  under  the  law  ; 
and  on  'i  e  iii>',  thuse  who  lioUl  tiiat  sacrilice  was 
of  D'vi  n-  oii^ni,  bill  berame  much  corrnpteil, 
and  tt.is  II'. t. Hid  liy  the  Mosaic  law,  do  not  in 
Biibstiinc  iliii'i  r    much  from   tho.se  who   hold  if   to 


he 


uman    iii'ention,    I'oimally    lecog- 


liisi'ii.  ami  le ili-lled  by  the  law  of  Moses. 

Fnim  tlie  universality  of  sacnlice,  it  is  ob- 
vious tli.it  the  rile  ar.ise  either  from  a  common 
"wnr'e,  or  luiin  a  common  seiitiinent  among  ria- 
ttons  wiiieiv  iiis|iei.seil,  and  \ ery  dilVerently  con- 
•titiited.  Uememl.erihg  that  Noah,  the  (;ommon 
aacettur  of  the  pi/iit-diiuvian  nations,  ollered  sa- 
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crifice,  we  are  enabled  to  tiace  back  the  cuBton 
through  all  nations  to  him  ;  and  he  doubtleM 
derived  it  through  the  antediluvian  fathers,  frosn 
the  sacrdices  which  the  lirsf  men  celelirat«id,  oj 
which  we  have  an  exam|)le  ui  that  of  .\be!.  The 
question  concerning  the  divine  or  human  origin 
of  sacrifices,  therefoie,  centres  upm  the  conclu- 
sions which  we  may  be  able  to  draw  from  the 
circumstances  and  preliminaries  of  that  rransac* 
tion.  Abel  brought  for  saciitice  one  ol' the  lambs 
of  his  flock,  for  he  was  a  slie]i!ierd  ;  and  with  his 
olVering  God  was  well  ])leased  :  Cain  l)rought  of 
the  fruits  of  the  ground,  for  he  was  a  husbatid- 
man  ;  and  with  his  ofl'eiiiig  God  was  not  well 
])leased.  Now  out  of  this  arise  the  questions — • 
Was  this  the  first  animal  sacrifice?  and  if  it  was, 
\Vas  it  oll'ered  by  .\liel  from  the  spunlaiieous  im- 
pulse of  his  own  mind,  or  b\  commind  from  God? 
and  if  not  by  divine  commaml.  How  was  it  that 
his  offering  was  more  acceptable  than  his  bro« 
titer's  ? 

Tha'  this  was  not  the  first  .<;acrifice  is  held,  by 
many  to  be  )iroved  by  the  I'act,  that  '  unto  Ad.iin 
and  his  wife  the  I.^)ril  maile  coals  of  skin,  and 
clothed  them"  (Gen.  iii.  21);  for,  it  is  urged,  tiiat 
as  animal  fiioil  does  not  apjiear  to  have  befn  used 
before  the  deluge,  it  is  not  eas^y  to  understand 
wheiiie  tlie^e  skins  came,  proiiably  liefore  any 
animal  had  died  naturally,  unless  from  beasts 
oll'ered  in  saciiliie.  And  if  the  lirst  saci dices  had 
been  oO'eieil  by  Adam,  the  arguments  for  the  di- 
vine institution  of  the  rile  are  of  the  greater  force, 
seeing  that  il  was  less  likely  to  occur  spontane- 
ously to  Ailam  th.in  to  Abel,  who  uas  a  keejier  of 
sheej).  Fiiitlu'i,  il'tl  e  command  uas  given  to  Adam, 
and  his  sons  had  been  trained  in  oli.servance  of 
the  rite,  we  can  the  belter  uiulerstand  the  merit  of 
Abt'l  and  the  demerit  of  Cain,  without  further 
ex)ilanation.  Apait  from  any  considerations 
ari.'-ing  out  of  the  »kin-vestures  of  Adam  and  his 
wife,  it  would  seem  that  if  sacrilice  was  a  divine 
institution,  and,  esjecially.  if  the  lile  bore  a  [jiacu- 
lar  signiiicanie,  it  would  ha\  e  been  at  once 
jire'-ciibed  to  Adam,  alter  sin  lu.d  enleied  the 
woihl,  and  ileath  liy  sin,  and  not  have  liien  post- 
poned  till  his  s  lis  had  learhed  tnanhooil. 

If  anlmil  sacrilice  was  the  Invention  of  Abel, 
testifying  his  ihanks  to  (iod.  by  ollering  that 
which  was  must  valuable  lo  him,  the  question 
comes,  U'here  was  the  olience  ol'  Cain,  anil  why 
was  his  offiiing  des|,iscd '^  It  is  suggested  that 
Abel  bi\.iiglit  the  best  i  f  his  flock,  ami  C'ain  only 
the  lel'nse  of  his  i.r.Mluce  ;  nr,  that  Abel  brlievecl, 
and  (Jain  d  sbelieved.  that  his  offeiing  would  lie 
accepleil.  This  latter  explanation  is  thought  to 
be  home  out  by  the  allegation  of  the  Aostle  ( Ileh. 
xi.  l).  that  it  was  'by  faith  .Abel  offeitd  to  God  a 
more  acce,  table  saciifice  than  Cain."  If,  how- 
1  ver,  saci  ilict  hail  be' n  divinely  commanded,  this 
faith  was  that  maiiifesled  in  obeying  the  com- 
mand ;  ami  if  it  was  also  piacular,  it  might  bt 
even  ri-ferieil  ti  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  atone- 
ment for  sin.  which  the  rile  in  lhatca.st;  must  have 
aiinmbialed. 

One  of  ihe  mo'st  ricenl  wiiteis  on  the  subject, 
!l  e  Rev.. I.  Davison,  in  \\\^  Itiquiiy  info  the  Orif/in 
and  Intent  of  I'rimilive  Sacrifice,  adduces  (ot: 
the  aulhoi  ily  of  Sjiencer  and  Outram)  the  consent 
of  Ihe  fathers  in  favour  of  the  human  origin  of 
lirimitive  jialriarchal  s.icrilice ;  alic  alleges,  thai 
the  notion  of  its  divine  ly  igiii  is  '  a  mere  niudera 
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Igtnent,  excogitated  in  tlie  presumptively  specu- 
lative age   of  iiinovatiiii^  Pmitaiiism.'     Tliis  as- 
(ertiati  has  been  ably,  ami  we  tliiiik  succt'ssCiilly, 
met  \>y  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Fabcr,  in  his  Treatise  on 
the   OrU/in   of  Expiatory  Sacrifice.     He  shows 
tiiat  the  oiilf  authorities  adduced  Ijy  Outram  and 
S])encer   are  Justin  .Martyr,  Clirysoitom.   the  au- 
thor  of   tlie   work    called    Apostolical   Constitu- 
tions,   and    the   author   of    the    Qiaxtions    and 
Ansicers    to    the    Orthodox,    cotnuioaiy    printed 
with  the  works  of  .lustiii  Martyr.     Of  the  early 
theologians  thus  adiluced,  the  three  hist  are  jiosi- 
tive   and    explicit    in   tlieir  assertion;     wliile   the 
•eutinients  oi' Justin   Martyr  are  gathered   rather 
by  implication  than  in  conse(iueii(e  of  any  direct 
avowal.      He   savs,   '  as  circumcision  comuienced 
from    Abraham,   so    the   sabbath,    and   sacrijices, 
and    oblations,    and    festivals,    couimenced    from 
Mosrs ;'    which   clearly   intimates  diat   he  consi- 
dered primitive  sacrilice  as   a   human   invention 
until  made   by  the  law  a  matter  of  leligious  ol)li- 
gatioii.     The  great   body  of  the  falliers  are  sdent 
as  to  tlie  origin  of  sacniice  :  but  a  consideralile 
number  of  them,  cited   l>y  S|)encer  (Dc    Le<jih. 
Heb.  p.  616,  sq.)t  held  that  sacrilice  was  a  Imitted 
into  the  law  through  condescension   to  the  weak- 
ness  of  the    people,   wlii^.lia.l    been   familiarised 
to  it  in  Kgvj  t,  aiid  if  not  allowed   to  sacritiie  to 
God,  would  have  been  temjited  to  sacriKce  to  the 
idols  of  fheir  heathen   neighbours.     The  ancient 
Wi iters  who  held  this  o[iini..n  are  Justin   iMarfyr, 
Origen,  Tertullian.  Chrysostom,  Theodoret,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,   Kpi^  hanius   of  Salamis,  Irena'us, 
Jerouie,    Procopius,    Eucherius.   Anaslasius,    and 
the  author  of  tiie  Apostolical  (constitutions.    Hut 
out  of   tiie  entire  nundjer,  only  tlie  four   already 
mentioned  allege  incidentally   the  human   origin 
of  primitive  sacrilice  :   tlie   rest  are  silent  on  this 
point.      Outiam  indeed   {De  Sacrif.  Hi),  i.  caj).  1, 
§  0,  |)]).  R,  9)  thinks,  that    in  giving  tliis  opinion, 
they  virtually  deny  the  iliviii''  orijiin  of  sacrifice. 
But  it  is  fa  rly  answered,  tliat   liie  a^seition,  be  it 
right  or  be  it  wrong,  that  sacrilice  was  introduced 
into  the  law  fiom  condescension  to  the  Egyjitian- 
izing    weal<ne<^s  of  the  (leople,  f'niii-.hes  no   legiti- 
mate proof  I  iiat  I  he  p.ersons  entertaining  ill  is  oiiinion 
held  the  mere  human  origin  olprimilivepatiMrchal 
sacrifice,  and  atfords    no  ground  for  alleging   the 
Consent  of  Christian  antii^nity  in  fa\  our  oi'lliat  opi- 
nion.    Such  persons  couhl  not   but    have  known, 
that  the  rile  of  sacrilice  esisled  anterior  lo  the  rise 
of  pagan  id,.latry:   and   lience  the  notion  which 
they    entfrtained    leivi  s   tlie   question,    as   to   the 
primitiv.   origin  of  sacrifice,  entnely  ojen,  so  I'ar 
as   they   are    cojiierned.      Pagansm,   whether   in 
Egvpt    or    elsenhrre,    merely    borrowed    tiie    rite 
from   jiure  Patriarchism,  wliich  alieady  possessed 
it:  and  unless  a  writer  ex)jressly  declaies  such  to 
be  his  opinion,  we  are  nol  Warranted    in  conclud- 
ing tliat  he  held   the  hnmari  origin  of  primitive 
patriaichal  sacrifice,  simjily  b;  cause  he  conceives 
that    a    system    of   sacrificial    service    had    been 
itnmedifiteh,  iidoitteti  into  the  law  from  Paganism 
out  of  conilescension  to  the  weakness  of  the  people. 
Besitles,  some  of  theRe  very  latiiers  held  language 
with  respect   to  primitive  sacrifice,   not   much  in 
favour   of   the   'iiterj  relation    uhich    has  on    this 
ground    been   ijiven  to    iheir  sentiments.      Thus, 
according  to  Cyii  I,   'God    accepted    the  sacrilice 
of  A'-)ei  and  rejected  llie  sacrifice  <il  Cain,  because 
ft   WW  fitting  that   posterity  should  leani  from 
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thence,  how  tlipy  might  blamelessly  offer  unto 
God  his  meet  and  due  honour." 

If,  tlien,  these  authorities  be  taken  as  neiitrid 
on   the    question,    with    llie    four  excejjtions    al- 
ready   indicated,    we    shall    find    wiiatever    au- 
thority we   ascribe   to  these   more  than   countcr- 
l)alanced   by  the  testimony  of  oilier   ancient  wit- 
nesses in  favour  of  the  divine  oiigin  of  primitive" 
sacrifice.       philo-Juda-us    says,    '  Aljel     brought 
neitlier   the    same   oblation    as  Cain,    nor    in    the 
same  manner;   but   instead  of  things    inanimate,  i 
lie  brought  tilings  animate ;  and   instead  of  laler 
and  secondary  products,  he  brought  the  older  amJ 
the  first :   for  he  olTeied   in  saciifice  from  the  first- 
lings of  his  Hock,  and  from  tlieir  laf,  according  to  ' 
the    most    holy    command    (Kara    -rh    UpwTarhi^ 
Sidrayfia: — De    Sacrif.  Abel,  et    Cain.   Opp.  p. 
1  lij).       Augustine,  after    ex[iiessly   rel'erring  the 
origin  of  sacrifice  to  the  divme  command,  more 
distinctly  evolves  his  meaning  by  saying  ;    *  The 
jirophetic    immolation   of   lilood,   testifying    fioiu 
the  very  commencement  of  the   human   race  the 
I'uture   passion  of   the   Mediator,    is    a   matter   o( 
deep   anticprity  :   inasmuch    as  Abel    is  found   in 
Holy  Scripture  to  have  Ijeen  the  first  who  otVered 
lip   this    |iro|)lielic    immola'ion '     (^Cont.   Faust. 
Manich.  Opp.  vi.  145).     Next  we  come  to  Aiha- 
nasius,  who,  speaking  of  the  consent  ol'  the  Old 
Testament    to    the  fundamental    doctrines  of  tli*' 
New,  says:  '  What  M./ses  laught,  these  things  hin 
jiredecessor    Abiaham    had    pieserved  :  and    what 
Abraham  had  preserved,  vvitli  those  things  Eiiotli 
and   Ni  ah  were  well  acquainted  ;  for  they  made 
a  distinct io7i  be  ween  the  clean  and  the  unclean, 
and  were  accejilable  to  God.     Thus   also  in  like 
manner  .\Ue\   bore  testimony  ;   for  he  knew    what 
he  had   learned  from  .Adam,  and  .idam   himself 
taught  only  what  he  had  previously  learned  from' 
the  Lord  {Synod.  Nicen.  contv.  liar.  Arian.  dt- 
cret.,  Opp.    i.    4(13).      Eiisebius  of  Caesaiea,  in   a 
jiassage   too  long  for  quotation,  alleges,   that  ani- 
mal   sacrilice    was   first   of   all    ]iractised    by  the 
ancient    liners  of  (iod  (the   pati  iaiciis).  and    thai 
not  by  accitlent,  but  through  a  certain  divine  cou- 
trivan<:e,   nnder  which,   as  taught    by  the    Divine 
spirit,  it  liecame  their  duty  thus  to  shadow  loitl> 
tlie  gieat  and  venerable  victim,  really  acceptaiile 
to  God,  which  was,  in  lime  then  futuie,  ib'stineo 
to  lieotVeieil    in  behalf  id'  llie   whole  human   race 
{DeinoHst.  Ecang.  i,  8.  pp.  2t,  "25). 

These  testimonies  ceitaiiily  vindicate  the 
opinion  of  the  divine  origin  of  primitive  sacrilice 
from  the  charge  id'  being  a  moiiern  iniiovatioii, 
vvilh  no  Voice  of  antiquity  in  its  favour. 

.Among  the  considerations  urged  in  support  of 
the  opinion,  that  saciifice  must  have  originated  in 
a  (livine  commanil,  it  has  been  suggested  us  ex- 
ceedingly (loul)tl'ul,  whelhei, iniiepf'ndenlly  of'such 
a  command,  and  as  disiingiiisiied  fioni  vegelable 
olilalions,  animal  sacrifice,  which  iinolvts  tfe 
pr.ictice  of  slaughtering  and  bnining  .in  innocent 
victim,  could  ever,  under  any  asjiect,  have  i>e*i) 
adopted  as  a  rite  likely  logain  the  favour  of  G'o<'., 
Our  own  couise  of  scriptural  education  pieveiitg 
us.  jierhaps,  from  being  couipelent  judges  on  this 
))oint  :  but  we  have  means  ol  judghig  how  so  sin- 
gular a  rile  must  strike  the  minds  of  thinking 
men.  not  in  the  sanie  degree  pie)iossessed  by 
eaily  associations.  The  ancient  Gieek  masteis  ol 
ihi.ught  not  uijfreqiienily  expressed  iheii  astol.isfr' 
nient  how   and  upon  what  rational  jrinciples.  n 
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atiange  an  inatitution  as  mat  of  animal  saciitice 
uw\d  evei-  liave  oil^inatecl;  inr  as  to  tlie  notion 
(it  its  heiiig  pleading  to  the  Deity,  sur.li  a  tliinj; 
Wnick  iiiem  as  a  manliest  im|ios.sil)ility  (Jarnblic. 
OeVit.  l'(jthag.\\\t.  106  1 18;  Y'o\\)\y\\-.  De  Ahxrin. 
().  9t);  Tliecipiirast.  et  Poi])hyr.  apiul  Kuseli. 
I'raep.  Ecung.  pji.  90,  91).  Tiiose  wiio  do  not 
hejieve,  that  sacrifices  were  of  divine  institution, 
must  dispose  of  this  ilifficuhy  iiy  allegini;,  that, 
when  men  had  come  to  slay  animals  lor  tlieir 
(Avn  f.iod,  t!iey  niiirht  Ihink  it  rij;lit  to  slay  liiem 
ti.  siiisl'y  tlieir  gi'da  :  and,  In  fa'!t,  Grotius,  who 
!it;ld  the  liuman  oiif^in  of  sacrifices,  and  yet  lie- 
lieved  tiiat  aiiiraal  food  was  not  used  before  the 
lieluge,  is  reduced  to  tlie  expedient  of  conteudin;; 
flidt  AheKs  otleriiiiT  was  not  an  animal  saciitice, 
l(Ut  only  the  jiiodnce — the  milk  and  wool — of  his 
Vieit  slieen.  This,  however,  shows  that  he  heliived 
animal  sacrilice  to  have  lieen  impossible  before 
(lie  Deluge,  without  the  sanction  of  a  divine  com- 
tnand,  llie  existence  of  wiiich  he  discreilifed. 

A  stioiig  moral  arfrnmeiit  in  favour  of  the 
divine  iiistitntion  of  sacritice,  somewhat  feebly 
put  by  \\cy\\n\  {Comment,  (in  Heb.  xi.  4,  oiled  by 
i\i  i^ee.  On  the  Atonement),  iias  been  reiircMluced 
wi:h  lucreaseil  force  t)y  Faber  {Prim.  Sacrifice, 
[}.  183).     It  amounts  to  tiiis  : — 

Sacrifice,  wlien  uncomtnaiided  by  God,  is  a 
mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition.  Whence,  on 
the  ])rinciple  of  St.  Paul's  reprobation  of  uhat  he 
denummates  will-worsliip,  it  is  neitlier  acceptable 
nor  pleasing  to  G'od. 

But  sacrifice,  dining  the  ])atriarchal  ages,  was 
accepted  by  God,  and  was  plainly  honoured  with 
bis  apiiroliatinii. 

Tlieiefore  sacrifice,  during  (he  jiatriarchal  age, 
could  not  havelieen  an  act  of  superstition  uncom- 
rtianded  by  Gnd. 

!f,  then,  such  was  the  character  of  primitive 
sacrifice  ;  that  is  to 'say,  if  primitive  sacrifice  was 
not  a  mere  act  of  gratuitous  superstition  uncnm- 
iiianded  liy  God, — it  must,  in  that  case,  in- 
diibilablv  iiave  l>een  a  divine,  and  not  a  human 
instituliiiii. 

If  it  lie  iield  lliat  any  of  the  ancient  sacrifices 
vyeie  expiat  ry,  or  ]iia<iiiar,  the  argument  for  (heir 
<iivine  origin  is  str.  nglheiifd  ;  as  it  is  hard  to 
conceive  tlie  comb"iiation  of  ideas  under  which 
tlie  notion  of  expiatory  sacrifice  could  l)e  worked 
out  by  the  hiimaii  mind.  This  dilliciilty  is  so 
great,  that  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  human 
oiigiiiof  piimitive  animal  sacrifice,  feel  bound 
also  tu  deny  that  such  sacrifices  as  then  existed 
vieie  pariilar.  It  is  strongly  insisted  that  the 
dictiine  of  ail  atonement  l)y  animal  sacrifice 
c.iinnit  be  deduced  from  tlie  liglit  of  nature,  or 
(Voni  the  pi  inciple-i  of  reason.  If,  therefore,  tlie 
idea  existed,  it  must  either  have  arisen  in  the  fer- 
tile soil  of  a  guessing  superstition,  or  have  been 
d.ivnely  appointed.  Now  we  know  that  God 
(Siniiol  approve  of  unwarranted  and  presiimptu- 
i:.08  superstition  :  if  tlierelbre  he  can  l)e  shown  to 
have  received  with  approbation  a  S|*ccies  of  sa- 
crifice uiidiscoverabje  by  the  light  of  nature,  or 
from  the  principles  of  reason,  it  follows  that  it 
must  ha\e  been  c.f  bis  own  institution. 

Hi'ie,  however,  tiie  argumeii'  again  divaricates. 
Some  are  unaMe  to  see  that  ])iacu!ar  saciifices 
existed  under,  or  were  Commanded  i»y,  the  law  of 
Moses;  while  otheis  admit  this,  but  deny  that 
ajjimal  »acriiice,  with  an  expiatory  intent,  existed 
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before  the  law.  It  appeals  to  us,  that  the  uiflCar 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  existence  of  exiiiatofj 
sacrifice  under  the  law,  is  more  apparent  thivc 
real,  and  arises  from  tiie  dlfi'erent  senses  in  wuict 
the  term  'expialiay  sacrifice  '  is  understood.  It 
v.'ilt  often  transpire,  that  those  who  deny  its  ex-  ,, 
istence  nave  an  idea  of  sucii  a  sacrifice  difleren* 
from  that  of  tlie  persons  whom  they  think  tiiem-  ' 
selves  o]>posing.  but  from  whom  they  do  n.ii,  in 
fact,  materially  dilVer.  In  general,  tliose  who 
do  not  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement 
through  the  death  of  (^hi  ist,  <lo  not  see  that  certain 
sacrifices  of  the  law  were  piai^ular  :  and  on  theil 
own  premises,  they  reason  justly;  for  unless 
expiatory  sacrifice  prefigured  the  atonement  of- 
fered by  .lesus  Chi  ist,  there  ajipeais  no  adequate 
reason  for  the  existence  of  expiatoiy  saciitice  as  a 
divine  institution,  and  it  is  dillicult  to  believe 
that  it  could  (as  piacular)  have  been  a  human 
invention.  In  fact,  apart  from  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  the  suiijecl  of  expiatory  sacrifice 
ceases  to  lie  of  any  material  interest. 

The  question,  of  the  existerce  of  expiatory  .sa- 
crifice before  the  law,  isnioie  iliHirulr.  and  is  de~ 
nied  by  Ontram,  Ernest i,  Douderlin,  Davison, 
and  many  oth.  rs,  who  believe  that  it  was  revealed 
under  the  law  ;  as  well  as  by  tliose  who  doubt  its 
existence  under  the  MosJical  disjiensatioti.  The 
arguments  already  stated  in  favour  of  the  divine 
institution  of  primitive  sacrifii  e,  go  equally  to 
supp(at  the  existence  of  piacular  sac.  ifice  ;  (he 
idea  of  wiiich  seems  mine  uigtntly  to  have  re- 
quired a  diviin>  intimalion.  Desiiles,  expiatory 
sacrifice  is  found  to  have  existed  among  all  na- 
tions, in  conjunction  witli  eiicharistic  and  im- 
jetratory  sacrifices;  and  it  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
principle  on  which  human  samifices  wore  ofteied 
among  the  ancient  nations.  The  ex]iiatory  view 
of  sacrifice  is  frequently  produced  by  lieathcu 
writers  : — 

'  Cor  pro  corde,  precor,  pro  fil)ra  siimite  fibras  ; 
Hanc  anJmam  vol)is  pro  melioie  damns." 

Ovid.  Fasti,  vi.  161. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  but 
that  the  idea  was  derived,  al.ng  with  animal 
sacrifice  itself,  from  the  practice  of  Noah,  and 
piesrued  among  his  various  descendants.  Ttiis 
argument,  if  val'd,  would  show  the  primitive 
origin  of  ]iiacu]ar  sacrifice.  Now  ihrre  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  which  Noah 
transmitted  to  the  post  dllu\  ian  wdild,  was  tne 
same  that  lie  had  derived  fiom  his  pious  an- 
cestors, and  the  same  (hat  was  evimed  liy  the 
sacrifice  of  .Abel,  to  which  we  are,  by  the  course 
of  the  aigumeiit,  again  brought  back.  Now 
if  that  sacrifice  was  ex|iiatory,  we  have  reason 
to  conclude  ti  at  it  was  divinely  commanded, 
and  the  supposition  that  it  was  both  expiatory 
and  divinely  commaiiiled,  makes  the  wliole  his- 
tory far  more  clear  and  consislenl  than  any  othei 
which  has  been  or  can  be  olleied.  It  amounts 
theti  to  this — that  ("ain,  liy  bringing  an  eu- 
cliaiistic  otl'eiiiig,  when  his  brother  broiighl  one 
which  was  expi.itory,  denied  Virtually  that  bis 
sins  deserved  dcadi,  or  that  he  needed  the  bload 
of  atonement.  Sou  e  go  fiirtiier,  and  allege  that 
in  the  text  itself,  God  ai'tnallv  commanded  Cain 
to  otl'er  a  ])iacular  .saci  ifice.  The  argiiineiit  floei 
not  require  this  additional  circumstance;  but  it 
is  certainly  sfiengtlieiitd   Iry  /  .      W  hei   Cain  h»' 
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Citne  angry  tliut  Aljels  offfiiiig  was  regarded 
with  Divine  coniiilajency,  anil  his  own  relnseil, 
Gmi  sniil  to  him,  *  Wliy  ait  fluiii  wruth ;  and 
why  is  thy  countenance  fallen  *  If  thou  thiest 
wel'  shalt  thou  not  Ije  acce[i(ed  ?  and  if  thou 
doest  not  well,  sin  liclh  at  the  door.'  Now  the 
word  ^^{I3^  chattah,  translated  'sin,'  ilenoles 
in  the  laiv  a  '  sin-oliVriny; ;'  and  the  word  "I'llT 
transhiteil  'lietli,'is  usually  a])|)lied  to  the  re- 
cumliency  of  a  heast.  It  is  therefore  j)ro|)osed  to 
(lanslate  the  clause,  '  a  sin-ot1'erin;jf  conclieth  at 
the  door  :"  which  hy  parapiirase  woidd  mean,  '  an 
animal  fit  for  a  sin  ollVring  is  tlieie,  couching;  at 
the  door,  which  thou  niayest  otl'fr  in  sacriKce, 
and  llierehy  render  to  me  an  otVeriufr  as  accept- 
ahle  as  that  which  Ahel  has  presented.' 

Tliese  are  the  principal  considerations  which 
seem  suitahte  to  this  place,  on  a  snliject  to  tlie 
complete  invesiig.ition  of  which  many  large  vo- 
lumes iiave  het'ii  dei'oled.  See  Outrani,  De 
Sacnjictis  ;  Sykes.  Essay  on  the  Nature.  Origin, 
mid  L)csi(/ii  of  Sacrijices ;  Taylor,  Scripture 
Doclri'ie  of  the  Atonement,  1758;  Ritchie, 
Criticism  upon  Modern  Notions  of  Sacrifces. 
I7G1;  Maj;ee.  Discourses  on  Atonement  and 
Sacrifices;  Davison, /w^w/ry,  &c.,  1825  ;  Faher, 
Priniitive  Sacrifices,  kc.  1S27. 

S AC lU  VI C K,  II U  M  AN.  The  offering  of  hu- 
man life,  as  the  most  piecious  thitij  on  earth, 
came  in  process  of  time  to  he  practised  in  most 
countries  of  tlie  world.  All  liistories  and  tra- 
ditions darken  our  idea  of  the  earlier  a^es  witii 
hiuTiau  sairiiices.  But  tlie  period  wlien  such 
]jrevailetl  was  not  the  earliest  in  time,  though 
prohalily  the  earliest  in  civilization.  Tlie  ])rac- 
tice  was  holh  a  result  and  a  token  of  haiharism 
more  or  less  gross.  In  this,  too,  the  dearest  ohject 
was  primitively  selected.  Human  life  is  the 
must  piecious  thing  on  earth,  aiid  of  this  most 
orecious  possession  the  most  precious  portion  is 
the  life  of  a  child.  Cliildren  therefore  were 
offered  in  (ire  to  the  false  divinities,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  woi  hi  with  less  regairl  to  the  claims 
of  natural  afleclion  than  in  the  land  where,  at  a 
later  jieiiod,  the  only  true  God  had  his  peculiar 
worshi])  and  highest  honours. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  a  striking  fact 
that  the  Hchrew  religion,  even  in  its  most  rndi- 
menfal  condilioii,  sh..ultl  l)e  free  from  the  conta- 
mination of  human  sacrifices.  The  c  ise  of  Isaac 
and  that  (  f  Jepiithahs  <Jaughter  cannot  iiii|!air  llie 
genecal  truth,  tint  the  otfeiing  of  liuiuiin  heings  is 
neitlier  enjoined,  allowed,  nor  jiractised  in  the  Bi- 
blical records.  On  the  contrarv,  such  an  ofYeiiiig 
is  strictly  prolii()ited  hy  Moses,  as  adverse  to  the 
will  of  God,  and  an  ahoininalion  of  the  heathen. 
'  Thou  shalt  n  t  let  any  of  tliy  seed  pass  through 
the  lire  to  Moloch  :  defile  not  yourselves  with 
any  of  th' se  tilings'  (Lev.  xviii.  21  ;  see  also 
ch.  xx.  2;  Dent.  xii.  31;  Ps.  cvi.  37;  Isa.  Ixii. 
3;  Jer.  xxiii.  37).  Yet  in  an  age  in  wiiich.  lil<e 
the  present,  all  manner  of  novelties  are  hrouched, 
and,  in  some  cases,  the  greater  the  paradox 
h/oacheil  with  the  more  promptilude,  and  main- 
tained with  the  greater  earnestness,  these  very 
clear  ])ositioris  have  heeu  uitlisfood,  and  human 
tacrifices  have  heen  charged  confidently  on  the 
Ilehrew  race.  In  ttie  year  l''42.  Ciiilhtny,  pro- 
fcss'>r  at  Niirnlierg,  pul)lislied  a  book  {Die  Men- 
tchenopfer  der  alten  Hebrder),  the  uhjecl  of 
wLicb  wu»  to  prove  that,  as  the  relijjion  uf  the 


ancient  Hebrews  did  not  differ  essentiailj  from 
that  of  the  Canaanites,  so  that  Moloch,  who  had 
heen  originally  a  god  common  to  liolti.  meielv 
in  the  process  of  time  was  softened  doa.:  Mid 
passed  into  .lehovah,  thus  becoming  liie  national 
deity  of  tlie  people  ol'  Isr..el  ;  so  did  their  attars 
smoke  with  human  blood,  from  the  time  of  Alira- 
ham  down  to  the  fall  of  both  kingdoms  of  .Iiidah 
and  Israel.  In  the  same  year  ap|,eaied  in  Ger- 
many another  w..rk,  by  Daumer  (/Jer  Fetter  und 
Molochdienst  der  alien  Hebriier).  intended  U* 
prove  that  the  worship  of  Moloch.  in\  oiviiig  his 
bloody  lites,  was  the  original  leg.il  and  oitliodo.K 
worslii()  of  the  nation  of  .Aliruhini,  Moses,  Samuel, 
and  David.  To  these  woik-i  a  reply  was  put 
forth  in  18i3,  by  Lowengard  (Jehovuh.  nicht 
Moloch,  tear  der  Gott  der  alten  IJchriier),  in 
which  he  defends  the  worship  ol'  .lehovah  fioni 
the  recent  imputations,  and  stiives,  by  distin 
guishiiig  b^tween  the  essential  and  the  unessen- 
tial, the  duialile  and  the  tempfirary,  to  prepare 
the  way  for  a  reformation  of  mo(hrn  Judaism. 

We  do  not  think  that  it  requires  any  deep  re- 
search or  jjrofound  learning  to  ascertain  I'rom  the 
Biblical  records  themselves,  that  the  religion  ol 
the  Bible  is  wholly  free  IVoni  the  shocl-.ing  abomi- 
nations of  human  sacrilices  ;  and  we  do  not  tliere- 
foie  hesitate  to  urge  the  fact  on  the  attention  of 
the  ordinary  reader,  as  not  least  consideiaiile 
among  many  jiroofs  not  only  of  the  superior  cha-' 
racter,  but  of  the  divine  origin,  of  tiie  Ihdjrew 
worship.  It  was  in  Egypt  where  the  n'>ind  of 
Mo^es  and  of  the  generation  with  whom  lie  had 
primarily  to  do,  was  cliiefly  formed,  so  far  iia 
heathen  inlhiences  were  concerned.  Here  oller- 
ings  were  very  numerous.  Sacrifices  of  meat- 
offerings, libations  and  incense,  weieof  very  early 
date  in  the  Egyptian  teni]iles.  Oxen,  wild  goats, 
pigs,  iind  particularly  geese,  were  among  the  ani- 
mal offeiings  ;  besides  these  there  weie  presented  to 
the  gods  wine,  oil,  beer,  milk,  cakes,  grain,  oint- 
ment, (lowers,  fruits,  vegetables.  In  these,  and 
in  ihecase  of  me  it.  peace  and  sn  oferings  (as  wel! 
as  iitlieis),  there  exists  a  striking  resemblance  wirii 
similar  Hebiew  observances;,  which  may  be  found 
indicated  in  detail  in  Wilkinson  {Munners  and 
Customs  of  tlie  Ancient  E(/i/ptians,  v.  .358,  s<j. ; 
see  also  ii.  37^),  who,  in  agreement  with  He- 
rodotus, maintains,  in  opp«isition  to  Diodoru.s, 
that  the  Egyptians  were  never  accustomed  to 
sacrihce  human  beings:  a  decision  wliirh  iias  a 
fivourable  aspect  on  our  last  jiosition,  namely, 
that  the  religion  of  the  Israelites,  even  in  ita 
earliest  days,  was  unprofaned  by  human  blood. 
.V  remarkab'e  instance  of  nisagreenient  bi  twt«n 
the  observances  of  the  Egyiitians  and  the  .lews,  in 
regard  to  sacrilices,  is,  that  while  tlie  Rgyptiana 
received  the  blood  of  the  slaughterid  ariinial  into 
a  vase  or  basin,  to  be  ajiplied  in  cookery,  the  eat- 
in^r  of  bhud  w;is  most  stricti  v  forbidden  to  ihe 
Isnielites  (Dent.  xv.  23).— J.  R.  H. 

S.A.I)l)l,'CEES  :  one  of  the  tnree  sects  of  Jewish 
philosophers,  of  which  the  Pli.irisees  and  tli« 
Essenes  were  the  others,  who  had  reached  theii 
highest  state  <if  prosperity  about  the  comme.ice- 
ment  of  the  Christian  era. 

In  everv  higlily  developed  social  system  the  ele- 
ments are  found  to  exist  whiili  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  sect  of  S,nkkicee3.  But  these  eletrenta 
were  in  fuller  amplitude  and  more  decided  eHiergy 
anuiii^  the  post-exilian  Jevrs  tlian  in  most  anci«it' 
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na'ions.  TItc  pe'cnli;ir  il(i(;tiine^  and  pr.irtices  of 
the  P!iBii-:pes  isiiturilly  licgot  the  Sinlduceeaii 
Byslem  Tlie  livst  eiiiUMlied  the  principle  ol' veiie 
ratiuii.  which  hvuke;!  on  the  ]»;isf  with  so  much 
regard  as  ti)  lii'come  eiuimuJirt'd  of  its  forms  <is 
well  as  itssiihstance,  ils  ivy  :n  well  as  its  cilimjns, 
>f.s  C(»rvuptii)ns  no  less  tlian  its  excellences,  taking 
"••'•  •>?j'"'a!>'ii!4-  tl'e  "'!.",'le  with  a  warm  l)nt 
liiinil  aiid  indiscriminate  alVecJioii  :  the  second, 
alien  ited  l>y  the  extravaijances  of  the  fornriei, 
were  led  fo  sei/,e  4111  the  jiiini-iple  of  lationalisni. 
and  henc«-  to  jiivestitjate  |!revalei>t  cnstoin.s,  and 
weigl)  received  ii{)ini<>ns.  fdl  at  !eiVi;Hi  invcsti^'a- 
lioii  t)egiif  sce;)ticisir>,  ami  scepticism  issued  intlie 
jMisilive  vejecfinii  ol'  tn.iny  eslaldished  notions  and 
ohservatices.  Tiie  jirincipie  of  the  Saddacce  i^ 
tlius  ohviijnsly  an  oll'shoot  from  tlie  rani;  i^iowtii 
»>f  conservatism  and  oithodoxy  C.^rmpti.-n  hiisigs 
reform.  And  as  it  is  not  possilile  for  tlie  same 
irtdividiials.  Jior  for  the  same  classes  of  men,  to 
perfiinn  the  dissiinilar  acts  of  conservatism  ar.d 
»e  lor  mat  ion,  so  ninst  there  he,  if  Pljarisees,  Sad- 
•liic.ees  also  in  society.  It  is  for  the  good  of  tnen 
that  the  latter  should  come  into  hein;^,  seeing  that 
the  jirinciple  rH])resenled  by  the  lousier  arises,  in- 
evitaiily,  ill  the  actnal  progiess  of  events.  Tine 
wisih)m,  liowiM'er,  consists  in  avoiding  theextremes 
jreciiliar  U)  iiofh,  and  aims  to  malse  nv.m  jxissessor 
of  all  the  good  which  the  past  can  he-tow  and  all 
tl)e  good  which  the  present  can  produce,  uniting 
in  one  hajipy  resnlt  the  l)eiiigu  residls  cf  conser- 
vatism and  i)npvovement,  retention  of  the  past 
and  jaogiess  in  tiie  jjresent. 

it  wonUl  he  easy  to  .show  how  the  several  par- 
ticulars which  were  peculiar  to  the  Saddncee 
arose  oiit  of  Pharisaic  errors.  As,  however,  we 
wish  to  give  to  this  necessarily  laief  notice  an  his- 
torical (diaracler,  we  shall  content  onrselves  with 
•iiie  install!  e — tlie  doctrjne  of  tradition.  By  an 
r.xcessive  \eneration  of  the  Mosaic  institntioirs  and 
sacied  l»ook.s,  the  Pharisees  had  l/eeii  led  to  regard 
every  thing  which  concerned  them  as  sacred, 
JJut  if  the  te.\t  and  theohservance  were  iioly,  holy 
also  was  tliat  wiiich  explained  their  meaning  cr 
wnfolded  their  hidden  signilicaiion.  Hence  the 
expo-ition  of  the  ancients  came  to  l)e  received  with 
respect  eip I al  to  that  with  wliich  the  very  words  of 
the  fonnders  and  original  writers  were  regarded. 
Traditi(>n  was  engrafted  on  the  vine  of  i.ji'ael. 
But  ail  exposition  is  ielati\e  to  the  mind  of  the 
expositor.  Accoidingly  various  expositions  Citme 
into  heing.  Eveiy  age,  every  doctor  gave  a  new 
exi).(sition.  Thus  a  diverse  and  contradictory,  as 
wi'll  as  a  Imge,  mass  of  opinions  was  formeii.  wiiich 
overlaid  and  liid  the  law  of  God.  'I'lien  a  tine 
reverence  for  tiiat  law  identilied  itself  with  the 
)'iin'iple  of  the  S.iddiicee.  and  the  Phari.see  was 
made  to  ajipear  as  not  only  tiie  antlior  Imt  tiie 
patron  and  advocae  of  coirnption. 

Tlie  time  wlien  the  sect  of  tiie  .Saddncees  came 
in'. .)  existence,  history  does  not  deline.  l'"rom  what 
lias  been  advanced  it  ap[)ears  tliat  they  were  ))os- 
lerior  to  the  i^harisees.  And  altliongh  so  soon  as 
the  I'harisiic  elements  began  to  become  excessive, 
there  existed  in  Jniiaisin  itself  a  snilicient  source 
f.ir  Sad(hiceeism,  yet,  as  a  fact,  we  have  no 
elonltt  tlial  (iiciian  philosophy  lent  its  aid  to  tiie 
fievelopment  of  S.iildu<:eeism.  VVlience  we  are 
referred  f.ir  the  ri^eof  the  latter  totlie  period  wlien 
u>e  C'nqn.'s's  and  the  kingdoms  wiiicli  ensued 
from  the  ex].edilion  of  .Alexander  had  dill'used  a 
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rery  large  portion  of  Greciaii  civiKjation  Cf« 
the  soil  of  tlie  East,  and  especially  over  VVflrtBat 
Asia. 

As  little  is  historically  known  respecting  tht 
author  of  tliia  sect  ;  there  are  various  statemfTitl^ 
but  their  very  variety  shows  (liat  noihiug  certain 
is  known.  The  Habbiiis  have  a  story  wiiich 
makes  one  Zadok,  a  jiupil  of  Antigoniis  Joclio, 
the  founder:  who,  nnder  the  instructions  of  iii* 
master,  was,  in  company  witii  one  Baithos,  a 
fellow  disci|ile, led  to  tlie  conclusion  that  fiiere  i» 
no  fufure  Tile,  and,  of  course,  t«)  lefiihntion  alier 
deatii  (Fir/iR  Abot/i,\.  3).  It  lias- also  been  said, 
that  the  name  Sadducee  is  descriptive — {IpIS, 
'  the  just  ones,'  that  is,  men  who  were  just  to  the 
Law,  to  Gwi  as  the  author  of  the  law  a;'(l  tlie 
source  of  tmth,  just  in  their  own  conceptions  and 
their  mode  of  thinking  in  contradi.^lwtction  to  the 
excesses  of  the  Pharisees  :  just  every  v/.iy  in  tli* 
sense  in  which  our  woril  just  is  sometimes  used — 
exact,  without  superfluities,  the  thing  itself  apart 
from  accessories,  the  truth  and  iiothi:ig  but  the 
truth.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  such  a  view  ol 
the  sect  emb(>dies  their  peculiar  and  fundamental 
principle  (l{lpiphaii.  Iliercs.  i.  II)  A  modern 
critic,  Kbs\fr{  Sfndien  mid  Kritikcii,  1  f'o",  vol.  i. 
p.  IGl),  iledu(;es  the  word,  as  well  as  the  lioctiines 
which  it  represents,  flora  ihe  Giecian  stores^  w'lich 
13  more  ingenious  than  silid. 

As  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  be«>n  ad- 
vanced, the  Saddncees  st(;od  in  direct  o)i))osition 
to  Ihe  Pharisees.  So  they  are  described  by  Jose- 
y\\ns(Antiq.  xiii.  10. 6j.  and  so  they  appear  in  the 
New  Testament.  Hostile,  however,  as  these  two 
's»!-cls  were,  they  united  for  thecoiiiiiion  jiurpose  of 
opposing  our  Lord  (Matt.  iii.  7;  x\i.  1,6,  11, 
R(|.  ;  xxii.  23,  ;>4  ;  Acts  iv.  1  ;  v.  17).  hi  opposing 
Ihe  Pharisees  the  Sadducets  were  led  to  impeach 
their  priiicifKil  doctrines,  and  so  to  deny  all  the 
'  tiaiiitions  of  the  elders,"  holding  that  the  lavir 
alone  was  the  written  sjuice  of  religious  truth 
{Anliij.  XV iii.  1.  4).  By  more  than  one  consi- 
deration, however,  it  might  be  shown  that  they  are 
in  error  who  so  understand  the  fact  iio\v  staled,  as 
if  the  Sadducees  received  no  other  jiarts  of  the 
Jewish  canon  than  the  Pentateuch;  for  in  truth 
they  ajipear  to  have  held  the  <-o)jiuu»ii  ojiinioii 
regarding  the  sacied  books — a  fact  of  some  con- 
sequenci-.inasmuch  as  we  thus  gain  the  determina- 
tion, on  the  point  of  the  Jewish  canon,  of  tiie  cri- 
tical scepticism  of  the  ilay.  The  Sadducees 
taught  that  (he  soul  of  man  perished  togerher  with 
his  body,  and  that  of  course  there  Wi'.s  neither  re- 
ward nor  punishment  al'ler  death  (Joseph.  De  Ball. 
Jnrl. U.S.  11;  comp.  Malt.  xxii.  2J).  Indeed  they 
ajipear  to  have  (lisowiied  tiie  moral  jihilosopiiy 
which  (d)lriides  the  iiiea of  lecompeiise.  •  Be  not 
as  those  slaves' — so  runs  an  injunction  derived, 
it  is  said,  from  Zadok  himself — 'who  serve  their 
master  on  this  condition,  namely,  that  lliey  receive 
a  reward  ;  but  let  the  fear  of  h.  aveu  be  in  you' 
(Pirkc  Aboth,  i.  3,  and  Rabhi  Nathan  on  the 
pas-age).  V\ere  tliey  consistent  in  this  view,  tliey 
may  iiave  held  high  and  worthy  ideas  of  duty,  its 
.source  and  its  motives;  ideas,  however,  which  are 
ohvioi'isly  more  suite<l  lor  men  of  cultivation  like 
theiuselves  than  for  (he  great  bulk  of  human 
beings.  .And  in  views  such  as  this  may  probably 
be  found  •  chief  cause  why  they  were  far  less 
acceptable  with  the  common  people  and  far  le« 
iidlueiitial  in  the  state  than  their  rivals,  the  PMf 
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fuees.  Tlie  cold  self-reliance  and  self  sufficienc) 
vrliicii  sits  aitart  in  tlie-enjoyment  of  tlie  siitisl'ac- 
tions  resulting  IViim  its  own  ipsouices,  and  aims 
at  notliiiii,'  Ix'vond  its  own  sphere  and  nothing 
higliei-  than  its  own  standard,  may  jiossess  yiecii- 
liar  atttactions  lor  the  ]iliiloso])hic  few,  or  for  tlse 
ciinteiiiptuons  scullei,  hut  is  too  alien  fiom  ordi- 
nary symiiatiiies,  and  too  nnkindling  and  too 
traiK]uii  to  lind  general  acceijtance  in  any  cun- 
dition  of  society  that  the  world  lias  yet  known. 

It  was  a  position  with  the  Saddnce.s,  tljat  the 
Scripttires  did  not  contain  tlie  doctiine  of  a  future 
life.  In  this  ojiiniori  they  have  iiad  many  fnl- 
Idweis  in  modeiti  times.  \'et  Jesus  liimself  linds 
a  proof  of  tliat  doctrine  in  llie  I'entateuch  (Matt, 
xxii.  «l,  .*V2),  and  the  astonisliment  wliicli  his 
teaciiing  on  the  jioint  excited  seems  to  show  tliat 
it  was  not  an  ordinary  infeieuce  of  the  Rabhiiis, 
but  a  new  iloctriiie  that  Jesus  tlien  ilechiced  :  this 
makes  against  tlie  mode  of  inteniretation  whicli 
would  represent  this  as  a  sort  of  ari/iimenttim  ad 
hommem.  a  shaft  from  the  quiver  ol  Clirist  s  eiie- 
mies.  'I'liat,  however,  the  s]iecies  of  exegesis  to 
wliicii  liiis  proof  helongs  ])revai1ed  among  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  our  Lord  there  can  he  no  duulit ;  for 
from  tiie  perioil  ol"  the  return  from  IJaliyloii  it  had 
lieeri  gaining  grouuil,  was  very  prevalent  in  the 
days  of  Ohrist,  and  aliounds  in  the  Talmudical 
writings.  Being,  however,  a  kind  of  exegetical 
Bpiritualisni,  it  was  disallowed  '>j\'  the  Sadducee.s, 
who  accordingly  rejected  the  doctrines  which  hy 
its  means  had  lieen  deduced  from  the  sacie<l 
writings. 

Saikinceeism  apjiears  to  have  lieen  to  some  ex- 
tent a  logically  deduced  and  systematically 
fornied  set  ol'  ideas.  Making  this  life  the  firm  of 
our  heiiig,  and  man  his  own  beau  ideal,  it  was 
naluially  led  to  assert  for  man  all  llie  attributes 
that  he  could  reasonably  claim.  Hence  it  taught 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  human  miml.  The 
words  of  .lo-;e|)hus  are  emphatic  on  this  jioint  : 
*  The  Pharisees  ascribe  all  to  fate  ami  to  God,  but 
the  Saddiicies  take  away  fate  entirely,  and  sup- 
pose that  God  is  not  Concerned  in  our  doing  or 
not  doing  evil  ;  anil  they  say  thai  to  act  what  is 
gwd  or  what  is  evil  i.s  in  man's  own  choice  ;  and 
that  all  liiiigs  de|:end  (;n  our  own  selves  '  (^De 
Bell. .hid.  ii.  S,  H;  Antiq.  xiii.  5,  9).  An  inference 
injurious  to  them  has  been  deduced  from  this 
position,  as  if  lliey  denied  iliviiie  Providence  alto- 
gether :  but  iheir  receplioi>  of  the  canonical  books, 
an<l  their  known  observance  of  the  usages  tor 
divine  worship  llierein  prescribed,  are  incomjia- 
tible  with  su<Ji  a  denial.  Indeed  we  have  here 
the  sanie  dilliculiy  which  has  jiieseuted  itselfover 
and  over  again  ten  thousand  times  to  ihinking 
iTiiiids,  namely,  how  to  unite  in  harmony  the 
moral  freedom  of  man  with  the  airaugements  and 
Ijehesis  of  the  will  of  Him — 

2s  ^5r)  Ta  t"  tovra,  ra  t'  iffcro/j-eva,  irpo  t'  tovra. 

As  the  Saddncees  denied  a  future  stale,  so  also 
tliey  were  led  to  <leny  the  existence  of  angels  and 
•pir  ts  (Acts  xxiii.  8)  ;  for  they  appear  to  have  con- 
cluded that  >ince  there  were  no  'luman  spirits  in 
neaven,  theie  could  be  no  other  lieings  in  the  in- 
trisible  state  but  God.  Yet  if  we  allow  the  force 
of  this  deduction,  we  cannot  well  understand  how, 
receiving  as  they  <lid  at  any  rate  the  five  liooksof 
Moses,  they  could  bring  themselves  to  disown 
■Ggel-exiiiteiices,  luiless,  indeed,  il  was  under  the 
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influence  of  a  strong  repellant  influence  wli'cS 
came  from  the  extravagant  notions  entertained 
on  the  jioint  by  their  antagonists  tiie  Pharisees.  It 
must,  however,  be  said  that  this  denial,  -.ihence- 
.soever  it  came,  shows  how  entirely  theirs  was  a 
system  of  negatives  and  of  materialism;  and 
being  such  it  could,  with  all  its  elevated  nioraF 
conceptions,  do  very  little  for  the  improveraenl  of 
indi\iduals  and  the  advancement  of  society. 

A  very  natural  consequence  was,  lliat  their 
doctiine  held  sway  over  Init  compaiativeW  few 
iiersoiis,  and  those  mostly  men  ilislinguished  by 
wealdi  or  station  {Jiitiq.  w'ili.  1.  4;  xiii  10.6). 
Tiiey  were  the  freethinkers  of  the  day,  and  liee- 
ihinking  is  ordinal  ily  the  attribute  only  of  the 
cultivated  and  the  fortunate.  Least  of  all  men 
are  those  of  a  sceptical  turn  gregarious.  They 
stand  on  their  own  indi\itlualily  ;  tliey  enjoy  their 
own  independence;  they  look  down  on  the  vulgar 
crowd  witli  pity,  if  not  with  contempt.  Tliey  may 
serve  quieilv  to  undermine  a  social  system,  but 
they  rarely  assume  the  jiroselyting  ciiaracter 
which  gave  \  olfaire  and  Diderot  their  terr.ble 
power  lor  evil.  It  has  been  reserved  for  modem 
inlidelity  to  be  zealous  and  enthusiastic. 

Wliat  Jo^eplius  says  of  the  lepulsiveness  of  their 
manners  {De  Bell.Jiid.  ii.  8.  14)  is  in  keeping 
with  their  general  principles.  Ascejitical  mate- 
rialism is  generally  accompanied  liy  an  undue 
share  of  self-contidence  and  sell-esteem,  which  are 
among  the  least  sociable  o    human  qualities. 

The  Saddncees.  equally  with  the  Pliaiisees.  were 
not  only  a  leligious  but  a  jiolitical  ]iaiiy.  Indeed 
as  long  as  the  Mosaic  ]iolity  retained  an  inliu- 
eiice,  social  policy  could  not  be  sundered  from 
religion  ;  for  religion  was  everything.  Accord- 
i-ngly  the  Saddncees  foimed  a  part  of  tiie  Jewish 
pailiament,  the  Sanhedrim  (.\cts  xxiii.  6),  and 
sometimes  enjoyed  the  dignity  iif  supreme  power 
in  the  high-jiriesthood.  -Their  ])ossession  of  (lower, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  owing  mainly  tc 
their  individual  personal  influence,  as  men  of 
superior  minds  or  eminent  positioti,  since  the 
general  current  of  favour  ran  ad\eisely  to  tliem, 
and  their  enemies,  llie  Phari-ces.  spared  no  means 
to  kee])  them  and  their  opinio^is  in  the  iiack 
ground.  Accordingly  in  the  Rabbinical  writings 
thev  are  Ijianded  with  the  name  of  herelics,  □''J'lP, 
(Olhon.  Le.v.  Rabb.  p.  270;  see  also  Trigland, 
Syntagma  de  Tribus  Scctis ;  Ugolini,  'J'ri/i(ere- 
siiim,  in  vol.  xxii.  of  his  Thesaurus;  St.aidlin, 
Gesch.  der  Sittenlchre  Jesti,  i.  443,  sq. — J.  R.  B 

SAIL.     [Ship.] 

SAIT.     L^-^"'-] 

SALACH  >"=lbc',  Lev.  xi.  17;  Dent.  xiv.  17),  in 
common  with  the  usual  Greek  version  KaTopoLKTris, 
is  considered  to  have  reference  to  ilarling,  lushing, 
or  stoo])ing  Idie  a  talcon  ;  and  ai'conlingly  has 
been  variously  ajiplied  to  the  eagle,  the  jeifalcon, 
the  gaimet,  tlie  great  gull,  and  the  cormorant.  Of 
the  Heiirew  Salach  nothing  is  known  but  that  it 
was  an  unclean  biiil.  The  (jieek  KaTapaKrrjs, 
associated  with  rhe  last  mentioned,  though  noticed 
liy  several  authors,  is  not  leferied  always  to  the 
same  genus,  some  making  it  a  minor  gull,  othersa 
diver.  Cuvier  considers  Gesner  to  be  right  in  con- 
sidering it  to  denote  a  gull,  and  it  might  certainly 
be  applied  with  propriety  to  the  bliick-l)«cked 
gull, '  Laros  marinus,'  oi  to  the  glaucous,  '  Larm 
glaucus ;'   but  allhuiigh  birds  of  such  poweitul 
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wJnr  "Ui.l  marine  habitat  are  sjjread  over  a  great 
part  .St  .lie  world,  it  does  not  ajipear  that,  if 
«no«£  at  tho  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean, 
tliei  were  siifiicieiitl y  common  to  have  lieen 
clea  ly  indicated  by  either  the  Hebrew  or  Greeic 
riaiies,  or  to  iiave  merited  being  noticeil  in  the 
Mosaic  pidhiitition.  Both  tlie  above  are  in  gene- 
ral nortlieru  lesidents,  leing  rarely  seen  even  so 
low  as  the  Bay  of  BV  ay,  and  the  species  now 
called'  Lestrls  catara -les  '  is   exclusively  Arctic. 


476.     [Caspian  Tern, 

With  vef^ard  to  the  cormorant,  birds  of  tliaf  genus 
ire  no  doiilit  fou)i  1  on  the  coasts  of  Palestine, 
where  high  clitTs  extend  to  the  sea-shore;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  '  Phalacrocorax  ]iygma?us  ;"  but 
all  the  species  dive,  and  none  of  ihem  rush  Hying 
upon  their  jirey,  though  tljat  iiabit  has  i)eeii 
claimed  for  them  liy  cc<mmentafors,  who  have 
mixed  up  the  natural  history  of  'cormorants' 
with  that  of  the  'sola'  or  'gannet,"  which  really 
darts  from  great  elevations  into  the  sea,  to  catch 
its  prey,  rising  to  the  surface  st)metimes  nearly 
tialf  a  minute  after  the  jjlunge,  as  we  ourselves 
have  witnessed.  But  the  gannet  (solan  goose) 
-arely  comes  f.utlier  south  than  the  British  Chan- 
ael.  and  does  nut  appear  to  have  been  noti:ed  in 
the  Meditenanean.  It  is  true  that  several  other 
marine  birds  of  the  north  frecpient  the  Levant; 
but  Tioiie  of  them  can  entirely  claim  Aristotle 
anil  OpjnaiTs  cliaracters  of  cataractes.'  for  though 
the  wide  throat  and  rather  large  he, id  of  the  dwarf 
cormorant  may  lie  adduced,  that  bird  exceeds  in 
st^iture  the  retpiired  size  of  a  small  liawk  ;  and 
fishes,  it  may  be  repeated,  swimming  and  diving, 
not  by  darting  down  on  the  wing,  and  is  not  sufli- 
ciently  inimerous  or  im))ortant  to  have  required  the 
a'te'-jtion  of  the  sacred  legislator.  Thns  leduced 
to  make  a  choice  where  the  objections  are  less. 
and  the  prol)abilities  stronger,  we  conclude  the 
salach  to  have  lieen  a  species  of  '  tern,'  considered 
t.)  be  idenlical  witli  the  '  Sterna  Caspica."  so  called 
because  it  is  Ibund  about  tlie  Caspian  Sea;  but  it 
Ls  equally  counnon  to  the  Polar,  Baltic,  and  Black 
Seas,  atid  if  truly  the  same,  is  not  only  abundant 
for  several  inonllis  in  the  year  on  tlie  coast  of 
Palestine,  but  frequents  the  lakes  and  pools  i'ar 
iifiand  :  Hying  across  the  desertjito  the  Euphrates, 
and  to  the  Persian  and  Ile<l  Seas,  and  proceeding 
up  the  Nile.  It  is  the  largest  of  the  tern  or  sea- 
gwallow  genus,  being  about  the  weight  of  a  pigeon, 
and  near  two  feet  in  length,  having  a  large  black 
naped  heal;  powerful,  jiointed  crimsiin  bill;  a 
^hile  and  giey  body,  with  i'.nked  tail,  and  wings 
greatly  excee(l!ng  the  tips  of  the  tail  :  the  feet  are 
very  small,  weak,  and  but  slightly  webbed,  so 
'.hat  it  swims  [lerhaps  only  acciileutally,  but 
with  sullicienl  power  on  land  to  spring  up  and 
to  rise  from  level  giound.  It  flies  with  immense 
velocity,   darting   aloni;    the   surface  of  the  sea 
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to  snap  at  moUusca  or  small  fishes,  or  wIimI' 
ing  through  the  air  in  puisuit  of  insects;  and 
in  calm  weather,  after  rising  to  a  great  height,  i| 
drops  per[jendicularly  tlown  to  near  the  siufac* 
of  the  water,  but  never  alights  except  on  land; 
and  it  is  at  all  limes  disjiosed  to  utter  a  kind  of 
laughing  scream.  This  tern  nestles  in  higii  ciifi's, 
sometime;  at  aveiy  considerable  distance  from 
the  sea.  'Sterna  Nihitica'  appears  to  lie  the 
yonng  biril)  or  one  nearly  allied. 

Thus  the  species  is  not  likely  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Israelites,  even  while  they  were  in 
the  desert;  and  as  the  black  tern,  '  Sterna  nigri- 
cans," and  perhaps  the  '  Procellaria  obscura'  of 
the  same  locality,  may  have  been  eoid'ounded  with 
it,  their  number  was  more  than  sufricient  to  causa 

'^em  to  be  noticed  in  the  list  of  ]irohibited  birds, 
"'ll  the  propriety  of  the  ideni illcalion  of  salach 

-^'*  the  'great  tem  "  nlu^t  in  some  measure  rest 
upon  the  assumptinn  that  the  Greek  icarapaKTrti 
is  tlie  same.  We  figure  one  that  was  shot  among 
a  Hight  of  these  brUs,  some  distance  up  the  river 
Orontes.— C.  H.  S. 

SALAII  in?\y,'a  shoot;  Sept.  and  New  Test. 
2aAa),  a  son,  or  grandson,  of  Arpliaxad  (Gen.  x. 
24;  xi.  13;   Luke  iii.  3o). 

SALAMIS  {'S.aXafj.is),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Cyprus  on  the  soutii-east  coast  of  the  island  (Acts 
xiii.  5).  It  was  afterwards  called  Constantia, 
and  in  still  later  times  Famagusta  [Cyprus]. 

SALATHIEL.     [Sheai.tiei,.  | 

SALEM  (DX',  peace;  Sept.  ^aA-fi/j.),  the  ori 
ginal   name   of   Jerus.dem   (Gen.  xiv.    IS;   Heb. 
vii    1,  2),  and  wliich   continueel  to  be  used   poetic 
cally    in    later   times  (Ps.    Ixxvi.    2)    [jEitusA- 
i.em]. 

S.ALIM  ("^aKelfx),  a  place  near  y^non,  where 
John  bajitized  (John  iii  23).  Jerome  places  it 
eight  Roman  miles  from  Scythojiolis  (Belhshan), 
which  is  the  same  distance  southward  that  he  and 
Eusebius  assign  to  yEnon.  Nothuig  is  known 
of  this  site.  Some  have  been  led  by  the  name  to 
conceive  that  here,  and  not  at  .lerusalem,  we 
should  seek  the  Salem  of  iVIelcliizedek  (Gen.  xiv. 
IS)   [v*:non;   Sai.eji]. 

SAILONIM.      [SiM.oN  and  Thorns.] 

SALMON  Qiphb,  cMhed;  Sept.  and  New 
Test.  SaA^uco:'),  the  falher  of  Boaz  ;  lluth  iv.  21 ; 
Matt.  i.  4,  5;  Luke  iii.  32),  ehsewheie  called 
Salmah.  HD^b' (Ruth  iv.  20;    1  Chron.  ii.  11), 

SALMONE  ( SaA^ojvTj),  a  promontory  forming 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  islaiul  of  Crete  (Acta 
xxvii.  7). 

SALOME  (SoAttf^ij),  a  woman  of  Galilee, 
who  accompanied  Jesus  in  some  of  his  journeys, 
and  ministered  unto  him;  and  was  one  of  tho-^s 
who  witnessed  his  crucitixiun  and  resurrection 
(Mark  xv.  40  ;  xvi.  \).  It  is  gathered,  by  com- 
))aring  these  texts  with  Matt,  xv.vii.  .56,  tl  at  she 
was  the  wife  of  Zebedee,  and  mollier  of  the 
apostles  .lames  and  John. 

S.ALOME  was  also  the  name  (though  no* 
given  in  Scri])tin'e)  of  that  daughter  of  Herodias, 
whose  (lancing  before  her  uncle  and  father-iii-laW, 
Herod  Antipas,  was  instrumental  in  procuring 
the  decajiitation  of  John  tite  Bapliiit  [Hsito* 
uiAN  Family;  John  tub  BaptimtJ. 
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SALT  (H/P)  was  procniei{  ny  tlie  Hebrews 
fifom  two  sources;  first,  from  rock-salt,  olit<iiueU 
(i>)iii  liills  of  salt  vvliicli  iie  about  tlie  soutlieri*  ex- 
eini'y  of  the  J)ea(l  Sea;  ami  secoinlly,  from  the 
atei  i  of  lliat  sea,  wliicli,  overdowirjj;  the  l>anks 
^Pir'y.  mil  beiii^;  exhaled  by  the  sun  aitii  the  heut, 
felt  o«  ,»■  •)  a  ile])osit  of  salt  both  al)nii(ia!if  iiiui 
goixl.  i'  le  same  manner  the  Arabs  of  ihe  prejeiit 
day  i)roCu.<,  .'leir  supply  of  salt  from  the  ilcposits 
of  the  Deail  S.  i,  and  carry  i»>acoiisr,j-irable  trade 
ill  I  hat  aviicie  throughout  Syria. 

The  uses  to  which  siilt  was  aiici  Willy  applied 
were  not  dissimilar  to  those  for  which  it  serves  at 
present ;  a  fact  which  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  these  uses  defieuil  on  its  essenrial  qualities, 
and  on  the  constitution  and  wants  of  the  human 
frame.  It  is  now  known  as  a  physiological  fact, 
tiial  sail  is  indispensable  to  our  healtli  and  vitjour. 
For  this  reason  doubtless  the  use  of  it  was  pro- 
videntially made  a!;;reeal)le  to  the  ))alate.  lude- 
peixleutly  of  its  services  to  man  as  an  ingrt?<!ieiit 
in  his  food,  salt  is  employed — 1,  as  a  manure, 
since  when  used  in  proper  pro]>ortion3,  it  en- 
riches the  soil;  and  2,  as  an  antiseptic,  as  it 
preserves  Hesh  meat  from  corru})tion.  From  these 
qualilies  severally  result  the  applications  of  salt, 
both  naiiiral  and  tiguiaiive,  of  which  meiitiun  is 
made  in  Sciiptiue. 

From  Jol)  vi.  6  it  is  clear  that  salt  was  used  as 
a  condiment  with  food.  Salt  was  also  mixed 
with  fodder  for  cattle  (Isa.  xxx.  21),  where  tlie 
marginal  reading  is  jireferable,  '■savoury  ]ir()ven- 
dtr.'  As  oH'eiings,  viewed  on  their  earilily  side, 
were  a  presentation  to  Gud  of  what  man  found 
good  and  pleasant  for  food,  so  all  meat-ollerings 
were  reijuiied  to  be  seasoned  with  salt  ([..ev.  ii. 
13;  S[)encer,  De  Leijihus  Hit.  -i.  5.  1).  Salt, 
therefiire,  became  of  great  importance  to  Hebrew 
woishippeis;  it  was  s;ild  accordingly  in  the 
Temple  maiket,  and  a  large  quantity  was  kept 
in  the  'I'emple  itself,  in  a  chamber  ajjpropiiated 
to  the  jjnrpose  (iNIaii  Diss,  de  i'su  Sa/is  !>ii>iibol. 
in  rebus  Sacris,  (iiessen,  169  '. ;  Wokenius,  De  Sa- 
litura  oblattoniim  Deo  factar.,  1747 ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  ,\ii.  ?>.  3;  Middoth,  v.  3;  Othon.  Lex. 
Itnbb.  \).  ()6S).  .lewish  tradition  agrees  witii 
E/.ekiel  xliii.  2i,  in  intimating  that  animal  oiVer- 
ings  were  sprinkled  with  salt  (Joseph.  Antiq.  iii. 
9,  1;  Pliilo,  ii.  2J5  ;  Hotfinger,  JjO".  Heb.  Leyg. 
ji.  16S);  as  was  cerl.iiiily  the  case  with  the 
Greeks  ami  Romans  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxi.  44; 
Ovid,  Fas',  i.  337;  Spencer.  De  Leg.  Kit.  iii. 
2.  2  ;  Lukemacher,  Antiq.  Gran  Sacr.  ]i.  350 ; 
H  /ttir.gcr  De  Usii  Satis  in  C'liltii  Sacro,  JVIar- 
buig,  1 70S;  Schickeclanz,  De  Satis  itsii  m  Sa- 
crijic.  Servest.  1758).  The  incense, '  perfume,'  was 
also  to  have  sa!t  as  an  ingredient  (Exod.  xxx.  35  ; 
marginal  reading  'salted  ),  where  it  appears  to 
liave  been  symbolical,  as  well  of  the  divine  good- 
ness as  of  man's  gratitinie,  on  tlie  principle  that  of 
every  bounty  voin  hsal'ed  of  God,  it  became  man 
to  n)ake  an  acknowle<lgmeiit  in  kind. 

As  sail  tlius  entered  into  man's  food,  so,  to  eat 
salt  with  any  one,  was  to  partake  of  his  liire,  toshare 
h's  hospitality  ;  aril  hence,  by  imjjlication,  to  en- 
joy ni?  lavour,  or  to  be  in  his  coiilidence.  Hence, 
also,  salt  became  an  emblem  ofdilelily  and  of  inti- 
«ate  friendship.  At  the  ])resent  hour  the  Arabs 
"egard  as  their  friend  him  wlu>  has  ejlen  salt  uitli 
Jiem,  lli'it  is,  has  ])artakcn  of  tneir  hospitality 
Niebuh.>,  Beschr.  p.  48;  Rosenmuller,  MurytrnLf 
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ii.  150)  ;  in  the  same  way  as.  in  Greece,  those  re- 
garded  »>ach  other  as  fi  lends  even  to  distant  g«ine- 
rations,  between  wlmm  the  rites  of  hospitality  had 
been  once  exchangeil.  TIk;  doiiifrslic  sanctity 
which  thus  attached  itself  to  salt  was  much  en- 
hanced in  inlinence  l)y  its  religronsapprKahous,  so 
tliat  it  became  synibolical  of  ?lie  most  aicred  and 
binding  of  oliligations.     Accordingly  '  a  covenant 

of  salt  ■  n?D  n'^VS.  was  accounted  a  very  solemn 
bond  (Num.  xviii.  19  ;  2  Chrou.  xiii.  5  ;  Lev.  ii. 
13)  :  a  signification  to  wliith  force  wo?ild  kie  givers 
by  the  preservative  (j«ality  of  salt  (Halinlt,  D« 
Ftrdere  Suits;  Zeriiech,  De  Vvedere  Sntia). 

But  salt,  if  used  too  abundantly,  is  destiuctive 
of  vegetation  and  causes  a  desert.  Hence  arose 
anotlier  class  of  tigm-.itive  a]>plicivti(Uis.  Destjoyed 
cities  were  sown  with  salt  to  ijitimatp  that  tliey 
were  devoted  to  peipetual  <lesolatio(i  (Jtidg.  ix. 
45)  ;  salt  l>ecame  a  syi:d>ol  of  iKurenness  (Detit, 
xxix.  23:  Zeph.  ii.  J*;  Virg.  Georij.  ii.  23S); 
and  'a  salt  lanii  (Jer.  xvii.  0)  .signities  a  sterile 
and  unproductive  district  (Job  xxxix.  <> ;  Alt- 
maiiii,  ileletem.  Phitolog.  Exeg.  i.  47).  By  ex- 
posure to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  salt  loses  its  savoury  ipialitiey  (Fliit. 
//«(!.  A'«<.  xxxi.  34;  xxxi.  S!>;  AiaundieU,  R. 
162);  whence  the  striking  and  forcible  languagt 
of  o\n-  Lord  in  Matt.  v.  13. 

We  have  reseyved  to  the  end  reference  to  a  sin- 
g»»lav  usage  among  the  Israelites,  luimely,  wash- 
ing new-kxirri  infants  in  s.ilt  water;  which  was 
regarded  as  so  essential  that  those  could  have 
hardly  any  other  than  an  ill  fate  who  were  de- 
prived of  the  rite  (Ezek.  xvi.  4).  The  practice 
obviously  arose  from  a  regard  tt>  tlie  preserving, 
the  domestic,  the  moral,  and  the  religious  uses  to 
which  salt  was  a]tplied.  and  of  which  it  became 
the  emblem  (Richter,  De  i'utt  Salts  apnd  i'ris- 
cos  rrofano  et  Sacro,  Zettan,  1 76<>). — J.  R.  B. 

SALUTATIOi?^.  The  freijuent  allusion  in 
Scriptiue  to  tiie  customary  salutations  of  the  Jews_ 
invests  the  subject  with  a  higher  degree  of  interest 
than  it  might  otherwise  claim  :  and  it  is  therefore 
fortunate  that  there  are  few  Scri|)tuial  topics, 
whi(;h  cm  be  better  ujiderstood  by  the  help  <>l'  the 
illustrations  derivable  from  the  existing  usages  of 
the  East. 

Most  of  the  expressions  used  in  salutation,  and 
also  those  which  were  used  in  (larting,  implied, 
that  the  person  who  employed  them  interceded  i'oi 
the  other.  Hence  the  woni  ^13  bnruk,  wliicl) 
originally  signilied  'to  ble.ss,'  meant  also  'to  sa- 
lute,' or  •  to  welcome,'  and  'to  bid  adieu  '  ((ien. 
xlvii.  8-11;  2  Kings  iv.  29  ;  x.  13;  I  Chron. 
xviii.  10). 

The  forms  of  salutation  that  prevailed  among 
the  Hebrews,  so  far  as  can  be  collecte.l  from 
Scripture,  aie  the  t'oUowing: — 

1.  •  Blessed  be  thou  of  the  Lord,'  or  equivalent 
phrases. 

2.  T/ie  Lord  be  with  thee. 

3.  '  Peace  lie  unto  thee,'  or  '  u2)oh  thee,'  or 
'  toith  thee''  In  countries  often  ravaged,  and 
amoilg  jieople  ol'ten  ruineil  by  war,  *  peace  '  im- 
]ilied  every  Idessing  of  life;  and  this  plnase 
had  therefore  the  force  of  '  Prosperous  be  thou.' 
This  was  the  conmionest  of  all  salutations  (Judg. 
xix.  20  ;  Ruth  ii.  4  ;  1  Sam.  xxv.  6;  2  Sam.  xx. 
9;  Ps.  cxxix.  8). 

4.  'Live,  my  lord^  (.''JIN  niJT*.  was  a  com* 
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7J0H  iftlutalKin  among  the  Phceriicians,  and  was 
also  in  use  amimg  tlie  Helnews,  ijiit  was  by  them 
ttiily  adiliesseii  to  their  kings  in  the  extemie^l  furin 
of  'Let  the  king  live  for  ever!"  (1  Kings  i.  31); 
which  was  also  employi-d  in  tlie  Bahyhinian  and 
Persian  conrts  (Dan.  ii.  4;  iii.  9;  v.  10;  vi.  7, 
22  ;  Neh.  li.  3).  This,  ivhich  in  fact  is  no  more 
than  a  wish  for  a  ])roloMged  and  prosperous  life, 
has  a  [i.irallel  in  tlie  customs  ot  most  nations,  and 
does  nut  dilTer  from  the  '  \'ivat !'  of  the  Latin  ;  the 

'  Vive  le  Roi  1"  of  the  French  ;  or  our  own  ' 

fur  ever  !" 

5.  Xaipe,  x't'V^''"^'  J'^!/  '"  ^^"^  '  J^'V  '"  i'"''"  •' 
tendered  by  Hail  I  an  equivalent  of  the  Latin 
Ave!  ^«/!(;e/ (Matt,  xxvii.  29;  xxviii.  9  ;  Mark 
XV.  IS;    Luke  i.  26;  John  xix.  3). 

Tlie  usages  involved  in  these  oral  salutations, 
seem  not  only  similar  to,  but  identical  with,  those 
still  existing  among  tiie  Arabians.  Tliese  imieed, 
as  now  observed,  go  upon  the  authority  (ilreligious 
precepts.  But  it  is  known  that  such  enactments 
of  the  Koran  and  its  commentaries,  merely  em- 
body such  of  the  previously  and  immemorially 
existing  usages  as  the  legislature  wished  to  be 
retained.  Their  most  cuminon  greeting,  as  among 
the  Jews,  is,  'Peace  be  on  you  !'  to  which  the  re- 
ply is,  '  Oil  you  be  peace!'  to  which  is  commonly 
addeil,  'and  the  mercy  of  (iod,  and  his  blessings  !' 
Tliis  salutation  is  never  addressed  liy  a  Moslem 
to  one  whom  he  knows  to  be  of  another  religion; 
and  if  he  find  that  he  has  by  mistake  thus  .sa- 
luted a  ]Terson  not  of  the  same  faith,  he  generally 
revokes  his  salutalion:  so  also  he  sometimes  dues 
if  a  Moslem  refuses  to  return  his  salutation,  usu- 
ally saying, '  Peace  be  on  ms,  anil  on  (all)  the  rii^ht 
woislii[i])ers  of  God!'  This  seems  to  us  a  striking 
illustration  of  Luke  x.  5,  6  ;  2  John  xi.  Va- 
rious set  compliments  usually  follow  (his  sal  am  ; 
which,  when  peojile  intend  to  be  polite,  are  very 
much  extended,  aii.l  occupy  cunsiderable  time. 
Hence  they  are  evaded  in  crowded  streets,  and  by 
persons  in  haste,  as  was  (he  case,  for  the  same 
reason  doubtless,  among  the  Jews  (2  Kind's  iv. 
29  ;  Luke  x.  4).  Specimens  of  this  conventional 
intercourse  are  given  iiy  Lane  {Mod.  Egyptians, 
i.  2.73j,  wlio  says,  that  to  give  the  whole  would 
occupy  a  dozi'n  of  his  i)ages.  There  are  set  an- 
swers, or  a  (diuice  of  two  or  three  answers,  to  every 
question  ;  and  it  is  accounted  rude  to  give  any 
other  answer  than  that  which  custom  prescribes. 
They  are  such  as  those  by  which  the  Israelites 
probably  prolonged  their  intercourse.  If  one  is 
asked,  *  How  is  your  health  f  he  replies,  'Praise 
be  to  God  !' and  i(  is  only  from  (he  (one  of  liis 
Toice  that  the  inquirer  can  tell  whether  he  is  well 
cr  ill.  When  one  greets  another  with  the  common 
inquiry,  '  Is  it  well  with  tliee  V  (see  2  Kings  iv. 
26),  the  answer  is, 'God  bless  thee  I'  or  '  fiod 
preserve  thee!'  An  acquaintance  on  meeting 
another  w  hom  lie  has  not  seen  for  several  davS,  or 
for  a  longer  period,  generally  says,  afier  the  s.ilam, 
'  Thou  hast  made  us  desolate  by  thy  absence 
from  us  ;'  and  is  usually  answered,  *  May  God 
not  make  us  desolate  by  thy  absence'.' 

The  gesturi's  and  inflections  useil  in  salulation 
Taried  witii  the  dignity  and  stjition  of  tlie  jiersnn 
saluted  ;  as  is  the  case  witii  the  Orientals  at  this 
day.  It  is  usual  for  the  person  who  gives  or  returns 
llie  salutation,  to  place  at  the  same  time  his  right 
nand  upon  his  bre:i.st,  or  to  touch  Ins  lips,  and 
UMO  his  forehead  or  turban,  with  the  same  iioiiu. 


This  latter  mode,  which  is  I'he  most  respectful,  it 
often  perCormed  to  a  jierson  of  superior  rank,  nnl 
only  at  first,  with  the  salain,  but  also  frequei.'tly 
during  a  conversation.     In   some  cases  the  hod* 


is  gently  intdined,  while  (he  riglit  hand  is  laid 
upiu  (he  left  breast.  A  jieison  of  (he  lower  or- 
ders, in  addressing  a  superior,  d..es  not  always 
give  the  salam,  but  shows  his  respect  to  high  rank 
by  I'ending  down  his  hand  to  the  ground,  and 
then  putting  it  to  his  lips  and  forehead.  Ii  is  a 
common  cns'om  for  a  man  to  kiss  the  hand  of  his 
superior  instead  of  his  own  fgenerally  on  (he  back 
only,  but  sometimes  on  both  liack  and  front),  and 
then  to  ]iut  it  to  his  forehead  in  order  to  pay  more 
particular  respect.  Servants  thus  evince  their  re- 
sjiect  towards  their  masters  :  when  residing  in 
the  East,  our  own  servants  always  did  this  on 
such  little  occasions  as  arose  beyond  the  usage 
of  their  ordinary  service ;  as  on  receiving  a  ])re- 
sent,  or  on  returning  fresh  from  tlie  public  baths. 
The  son  also  thus  kisses  the  hand  of  his  father, 
and  the  wife  that  of  her  husband.     Very  oftei 


tiowever,  the  superior  does  not  allow  this,  but 
only  touches  the  hand  exlend-d  to  take  his; 
.vhereu'Kiri  tlie  othe;  puts  the  hand  thit  h^s  beei! 
touched  to  his  own  lips  anil  I'j-.eiiead.  Tiie  ciict'.;m 
of  kissing  the  Ijcard  is  f'.\\[  pres-r. rd.  and  follows 
the  first  and  jirel it, Inary  gesture  ;  it  'isi.^lly  take| 
place  on  u^Ccring  a*\<:t  an  ^'.>sence  of  some  durar 
tiiir.,  arxl  not  »5  an  eve'-;y-(lay  co^r.j.liment.  In  ttui 
case,  t.he  person  v«ho  gives  the  kiss  lays  the  right 
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Hand  under  'lie  boaril.  and  r.iises  it  slightly  to  liis 
lips,  or  rdtlie<'su])|)iirl.s  it  wliile  it  receives  his  kiss. 
This  custom  stiikiii^jly  illustiates  2  Sam.  xx  9. 
[n  Aialiia  Petraea,  and  some  otiier  parts,  it  is 
more  usual  lor  jiersons  to  lay  the  right  sides  of 
*iieir  cheeks  together. 
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Among  the  Persians,  persons  in  saluting  under 
tliC  same  circinnstaiices,  often  kiss  each  utlier  on 
the  li[)s;  l>ut  if  fine  of  the  individuals  is  of  high 
rank,  tlie  kiss  is  jJ'tven  on  tite  cheek  instead  oi  tlie 
Hips.  Tliis  seem4|'to  illustrate  2  Sam.  xx.  9  ; 
Geii.  xxix.  11,  13;  xxxiii.  4;  xlviii.  10 — 12; 
Excid.  iv.  27;  xviii.  7. 

Another  mode  of  salutation  is  usual  among 
Hiends  oM  meeting  after  a  journey.  Joining 
vlit'ir  right  hands  together,  each  of  them  coninli- 
ments  the  other  n]M)n  his  safety,  and  expresses  his 
wi.slies  for  his  welfare,  by  re[;eating,  alternately, 
Many  times  the  words  se/o»ia<  (meaning  '  I  ciingra- 
tiilale  you  on  your  safety  ),  and  teiyiheen  ('  1  liope 
you  are  well').  In  comuiencing  this  ceicmony, 
uliich  is  often  continued  for  neurls'  a  mirnite 
before  they  proceeii  to  make  any  particular  in- 
quiries, they  join  their  hands  in  the  same  manner 
us  is  usually  ])ractijed  by  us;  and  at  each  al- 
teir.atiiin  of  the  two  exjiiessions,  change  the  posi- 
tion of  tlie  hands.  These  ciicutiiSfaiices  fintlier 
ilhisvrate  such  i)assages  as  2  Kings  iv.  19;  Luke 
X.  1.  Other  particulars,  mure  or  less  connected 
with   lids  suliject,  tiuiy  be  seen   in   Atiitluhs  ; 

S.\MARIA  C|r.pC',  loatch-height ;  :S,aiJ.dpeia), 
a  city,  s.tuated  near  the  nnddle  of  Palestine, 
built  by  Omri,  king  of  Israel,  on  a  mountain  or 
iiill  of  the  same  name,  about  H  c.  926.  If  was 
the  metropolis  of  die  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  of  the 
ten  tiib-'S.  Tiie  liill  was  ]iuichased  from  the 
owner,  Shen  er,  from  whom  the  city  took  its  name 
(1  Kings  xvi.  2;.',  21).  The  site  of  the  capital 
Was  iherefoie  a  chosen  one;  and  all  fravelhrs 
sijiee  that  it  would  bj  difficult  to  tiiid  in  the  whole 
buid  a  siliiatiiiii  of  e.jual  strength,  fertility,  and 
Seaiity  comliined.  '  In  all  these  [jaiticulais,'  says 
Dr.  I{ol)iiison,  •  it  has  greatly  the  advantage  over 
Jeitisalem"  {Bibl.  Researches,  iii.  146).  Saniaiia 
i-4)nlinued  to  be  the  capital  of  Israel  for  two  cen- 
Ju:ies,  till  the  canying  away  of  the  ten  tribes  by 
Slialm.ineser,  about  k.l.  720  (2  Kings  xvii.  ,3.  .'»). 
iJniiiig  all  thib  time  U  was  the  seul  of  idol.ifry, 
BJi-l  is  ufteii  as  such  denounceil  by  iho  prophets, 
iojitcfiines  in  connection  with  .lerusaleni.  It  was 
ilie  •eiit  01  a  temple  of  Baal,  built  by  Ahab,  aiid 


destroyed  liy  .Jeiiu  (I  Kings  xvi.  32,  3.1,  2  Kinjf* 
X.  IS  2SJ.  It  was  tiie  scene  of  m^uiy  of  the  acts 
of  the  jirophels  Klijah  and  Klislia,  connected  with 
tlie  various  famiiie.s  of  the  land,  the  unexpected 
plenty  o\'  S.miaria,  and  the  several  deli\erances 
of  the  city  from  the  Syrians.  After  the  exile  of 
the  ten  tribes,  .Samaria  ajijiears  to  liave  contmned, 
fur  a  time  at  least,  the  <;h!ef  city  ol  the  foreigneiii 
brought  to  occupy  tlieir  phice  ;  allhougii  Sliecheni 
soon  became  the  capital  of  the  Samaritans  as  a 
religious  .sect.  John  Hyrcanustook  the  citj  after 
a  year's  siege,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground  (Joseph. 
Antiq.,  xiii  10.  3  ;  De  Bell.  Jud.,  i.  2.  7  ).  Yet  it 
must  s;)on  have  revived,  as  it  is  not  long  after  men- 
tioned as  an  inhabited  j  lace  v.i  the  possession  of 
the  Jews.  Pompey  restored  it  to  its  foimer  |)i.s- 
sessors;  and  it  was  afterwards  reliuilt  by  (ial.iiiius 
(Juse)li.  Antiq.,  xiii.  h.  4  ;  xiv.  4.  4;  xiv.  5.  3). 
Augustus  best(nved  Samaria  on  Heiod  ;  who 
evenlualiy  rebuilt  the  city  with  grejil  magni- 
ficence, and  gave  it  the  n;ime  of  Sebasle  («liicli 
is  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Latin  name  or 
ejiitliet  Augustus),  in  liononr  of  that  eni])er(ir 
{Antiq,  xv.  7.  3;  I)e  Bell.  Jud.,  xv.  7.  7:  xv. 
8.  5).  Here  Herod  planted  a  colony  of  OOdO 
persons,  comjiosed  ]iartly  of  veteran  suh.iieis,  and 
jiaitly  of  peiiple  from  the  environs;  enlarged  tiie 
circuniftiev.ee  of  the  city;  und  surroninU'd  it 
with  a  strong  wall  twenty  stailes  in  circuit.  In 
tlie  midst  of  the  city — that  is  to  say,  upon  the 
snnniiit  ol'  the  hill—  he  left  a  sacieil  jdace  of  a 
slade  and  a  half,  sjilendidly  decorated,  ami  here 
lie  erected  a  temi)le  to  .Augustus,  celelirattd  for 
its  magnitude  and  beauty.  The  whole  city  was 
greatly  ornamented,  and  became  a  stiong  fortress 
(Joseph.  Antiq,  xv.  8.5;  Dc  Bell.  Jud.,  i,  21.  2; 
Straho,  xvi.  2.  13). 

Such  was  the  Samaria  of  the  time  of  the  New 
Testament,  where  the  Gosjiel  was  pie.icheil  liy 
Philip,  and  a  church  was  gathered  by  the  apostles 
(Acts  viii.  5,  9,  sc;.).  Nothing  is  known  of  Sebaste 
in  the  following  centuries,  except  iVom  the  coins, 
of  which  there  are  several,  extending  from  Neni  to 
Gela  (Kckhel,  iii.  410;  Mionnet.  Med.  Antic/., 
V.  jl3).  Septimius  .Severvis  a])  ears  t<^!iave  esia- 
lilished  tlieie  a  Unman  colony  in  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century  (Cellarius,  Aut.  Orh.,  ii.  4  '2). 
Eusebius  scarcely  mentions  the  city  as  extant  , 
but  it  is  often  named  by  Jerome  and  other  wiileis 
of  the  same  and  a  later  age  (admiced  in  R  land's 
Palastina,  (ip.  979  981).  Samaria  was  early  an 
episco])al  see.  its  bislioj),  Maiiiis,  or  Mari  nisv 
was  jiresent  at  the  council  ol  Nice  in  a.d.  32.5  ; 
and  Pelagius,  the  last  ol  six  otiieis  whose  names 
are  presened,  attended  the  council  of  Jeinsalen» 
in  \.n  53(i.  The  city,  along  w,tl.  Nu!;;dus,  ftll 
into  the  ]iowerof  the  .Moslems  during  the  siege  of 
Jeiusaleni  ;  and  we  hear  but  little  more  of  it  till 
the  time  of  the  Crusades.  .K\  what  time  the  city  of 
Herod  became  desolate,  no  existing  accounts  slate  ; 
but  all  the  notices  of  the  fouith  century  and  later 
lead  to  the  inference  llui'  its  destiuction  liad 
already  taken  place 

The  ciusaders  established  a  Latin  bisliopiic  at 
Si  baste;  and  the  title  was  continued  in  the  Romish 
church  till  the  fointeenth  century  ( Le  Qiiien, 
Oriens  Christ,  iii.  1290).  S.il.idin  maicliej 
through  il  in  AD.  1  ISA,  alter  his  repulse  fiuiu 
Keiak  (.\bulfe(l.  A.'inal.  a.m.  SbU)  lienjair^u 
ulTndela  describes  it  as  having  been  '  lonnerly 
a  very  strong  city,  and  situaled  on  the  muii&t^ 
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in  a  fine  coiiiifry,  inlily  wat«>i^<I,  and  simmincled 
byganiens,  vitK-yarls,  oroliiiids,  and  olive  groves." 
He  a<Ids  t!iH<  no  Jews  \v«e  living  tiieie  (/<»««•. 
«h1.  Asher,  j .  66).  Fiiocas  and  Krocaidus  speak 
only  of  tlie  cliiiich  iind  toitW)  of  Jotiii  ilie  Baptist, 
an<i  of  tlie  (jiefk  ctiurcli  aiui  uioiiastery  on  tiie 
siimtntt«('  the  liili.  Notices  of  tlie  pi. ice  occur 
in  the  tnivellers  of  t'le  Cointeeiith,  sixteentli, 
and  sevetiteeiilh  ceiitiiiies;  not  are  tliey  all  so 
ineai^re  as  Dr.  Roltinson  conceives.  That  of 
Motisoii,  Ibr  instance,  is  t'lill  and  exact  (^Voyage 
da  Mont  Sinai,  {)(>.  '230-"333 ).  Scaiv.ely  any 
traces  of  fltc  eaiiier  or  later  Sarnaiia  could  tlien 
lie  {ieiceive<l,  tiie  materials  having  lieeii  used  t»y 
the  iiiiiahitatits  (oi-  tlie  construction  of  their  own 
nieaii  tlwtltings.  The  then  residents  were  <iu  ex- 
tremely (Ktor  and  iniserahle  set  of  [leople.  In  the 
eighteenth  ceiiitiry  tlie  place  appears  to  have  been 
Sett  unex  |i!(ire.l  ;  hut  in  the  present  century  it  has 
£Ktten  been  visited  and  desciibed. 


iW.    [SaOTarin;  Chiircli  of  St.  John.] 

The  HiH  of  Samaria  is  an  oliloiig  inoinifain  of 
e<«isider.iliie  e!e\ati..ii.  ati<l  very  regidar  in  fonn, 
«i_tiiiiled  ill  the  mi<lst  of  a  hv.iad  deep  valley,  the 
coinuiHaiio««  of  that  of  Nahohis  (Shecheni), 
Avlru^li  lieiv  expand*  into  a  breadth  of  five  or  six 
inires.  Beyond  this  valley,  which  completely 
is.ilates  ti»e  hiH,  the  mountains  rise  again  on 
«\ery  side,  firming  a  coiiiplere  wall  around  the 
city.  They  are  terraced  (o  the  tojis,  sown  in 
4;rain.  and  planted  with  olives  and  figs,  in  the 
midst  of  wlii.di  a  numlicr  of  handsome  villages 
a))pear  to  gi«tt  a<lvanta!e,  tlie'r  white  stone  cot- 
tages roJitrastinr  str'kiii.ily  with  the  veKJure  of 
the  treev  'The  Hill  of  Sainaria'  itself  is  culli- 
vated  fiom  its  base,  the  terraced  sides  and  sum- 
mits (wing  covesW  with  c<Mn  and  with  (.live- 
trees.  AI«int  midway  tip  the  ascent  the  iiill  is 
siirro«n<led  (»y  a  narrow  terra<-e  of  level  lainL, 
like  a  belt;  Stelow  ubich  the  riKils  "f  the  hill 
saread  idf  move  gradnally  into  the.  valleys. 
Higt»t'r  isp,  t<«».  are  tlie  marks  of  slight  terraces, 
'«nce  (icct.pwl,  iif-rhaps,  by  the  stu'et.s  of  the 
•I'cient  citv.  The  ascent  of  the  iiill  is  very  steep, 
•fid  tiie  nai'JX/W  fuutjia^h  winds  amoii<'  the  monn- 


fains  fhrongli  substantial  cottages  of  the  modmi 
Sebnstieh  (the  Arabic  form  of  Seliaste),  which 
apjiear  to  have  been  constructed  to  a  great  exteni 
of  ancient  materials,  very  superiiir  in  s'n*^  u:.  „ 
quality  to  anvthing  whi<'li  could  at  this  day  in; 
wrought  into  an  Arab  habitation.  The  first  object 
which  attracts  the  notice  of  the  tiaveller,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  tlie  most  conspicuous  ruin  of  tlie 
place,  is  the  church  dedicated  (o  John  (he  Baptist, 
erected  on  the  spot  which  an  (dd  tradition  fixed 
as  the  place  of  his  burial,  if  not  of  his  martyrdom. 
It  is  sai<l  to  have  been  built  by  the  Empress  He< 
lena  ;  but  the  architecture  limits  its  antiquity  to 
the  period  of  the  crusades,  although  a  portion  of 
the  easfeui  end  seems  to  have  been  of  earlier  date. 
There  is  a  blending  of  Greek  ami  Saracenic  styles, 
wliich  is  particularly  observaiile  in  the  iiiteri<ir. 
wlieie  (here  are  several  pointed  arches.  Others 
are  round.  The  cdhinins  follow  no  regular  ord<-r, 
wliilf  the  ca])itals  and  ornaments  jiresenf  a  motley 
combination,  not  to  be  found  in  any  chinch 
erected  in  or  near  the  age  of  Constantine.  The 
length  of  the  edifice  is  15;J  leet  long  inside,  Ix'sides 
a  ]:orch  of  10  feef,  and  the  iaeadth  is  7o  leet. 
Ti'.e  eastern  rm]  is  rounded  in  the  connnon  (ireek 
style;  and  testing,  as  it  does,  tjipon  a  ])recipifoU8 
elevation  of  nearly  100  feet  iHiiiiediately  above 
the  valley,  it  is  a  noble  anil  iiliiking  nionuiiient. 
Within  tlie  encUisiue  is  a  common  Tuikisli  lomli ; 
and  beneath  it,  at  a  dejitli 'leached  by  21  stone 
steps,  is  a  sepulchre,  thiee  or  four  paces  square, 
where,  according  to  the  tradition,  John  the  Baptist 
was  interred  after  he  hati  lieen  slain  by  Herod. 
This  tradition  e.\:isted  in  the  da\s  ot  Jerome  ;  but 
there  is  no  eailier  trace  of  it  :  and  if  Josepbus  is 
c./rre<;t  in  staling  that  John  was  beheaded  in  (lie 
castle  of  Macha-rus,  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea 
{Aiitiq.  xviii.  5.  2),  his  burial  iu  Samaria  is 
very  improbable. 

On  apjiroiching  the  summit  of  (he  hili,  the 
traveller  comes  sii<l<ienly  upon  an  area,  (>nce  sur- 
rounded bv  liuHstone  colunnis,  of  which  fifteen  aie 
still  standing  and  two  jiroslrate.  These  columns 
foitn  two  rows,  thii(y-two  paces  .ij'.\:t,  while  less 
than  two  paces  intervene  lietween  the  columns. 
They  measure  se\ en  leet  nine  inches  in  ciicum- 
fereiiie;  iiut  there  is  no  trace  of  tlie  order  of 
tlieir  iirchilectiire,  nor  are  (heie  any  loundatioiis 
to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  edifice  (o  which  they 
lielotiged.  Some  refer  (hem  to  Heiod's  temjde  to 
Augustus,  others  to  a  Greek  church  which  seems 
to  have  once  occupied  the  summit  of  llie  hill. 
Tlie  fiesceiit  of  (he  hill  on  the  \V..S  W.  side  lirings 
the  trciv^-ller  to  a  vei  v  remaikaMe  coLiniiadCj 
which  is  easily  tracealile  by  a  great  nuiiiber  <t 
columns,  erect  or  jirostrate,  along  the  side  of  the 
hill  for  at  le;uit  one-third  of  a  mile,  wheie  it  ter- 
minates at  a  heap  of  ruins,  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  theancien(  site.  The<'oliniins  aie  six(een 
feet  higli,  two  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  one 
foot  eigiit  inches  at  (he  top.  The  cipitals  havt 
disappeaied  ;  but  the  shafts  retain  tlieir  jiolisli, 
and.  when  not  broken,  are  in  goo<l  preservation. 
Eighty-two  of  these  columns  aie  still  erect,  and 
tlie  numl>er  of  (hose  fallen  anil  broK<'n  must  be 
mucii  greater.  Most  of  them  aie  of  the  iime- 
stone  conini'iii  lo  the  leirion  ;  but  some  are  of  white 
maible.  aiiil  some  of  granite.  The  mass  of  ruins  hi 
uliich  this  Colonnade  leiiniiiates  tovvaid  the  wesl 
is  composed  of  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  covering  uo 
great  area  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  many  feet  lown 
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'•Wn  the  gun?.niit.  Neitb'^r  the  situation  nor  extent 
»f  this  pile  favours  flie  iKition  ol'its  lunitig  been  a 
ml  ace ;  nor  is  it  easv  to  conjeiitiue  tiie  (iesigii  of 
die  editics.  'Hie  coloiinaiie,  iIip  remains  rt'  which 
now  stand  solitary  and  mournful  in  tlie  midst  of 
jlouglied  Ht'lds,  may,  however,  with  little  liesita- 
tjon,  be  refemnl  to  the  time  of  Herod  the  Giea% 
and  must  lie  lei^aicied  as  belougini^  to  some  one 
cii"  the  S|ilen(lid  structures  with  which  he  adoined 
tJie  city.  In  the  deep  ravine  wiiicii  Ijounds  tlie  city 
on  the  noitli,  tiiere  is  another  coloiniade,  not  visited 
by  Dr.  Robinson,  but  fully  ilescrilied  by  Dr.  Olin 
(Travels,  ii.  371-373).  Tiie  area  in  which  these 
c-<ilumiis  stand  is  completely  siiut  in  by  hills,  with 
the  exception  nt'  an  opening  on  the  north-east  ; 
and  so  peculiarly  sequestered  is  the  situation,  tliat 
it  is  only  visilile  from  a  few  ])oints  of  the  heights 
of  the  ancient  site,  by  which  it  is  oveishadowed. 
The  columns,  of  which  a  large  number  are  entire 
and  seveial  in  fragments,  are  erect,  and  arranged 
in  a  quadrargle,  19(j  paces  in  length,  and  61  in 
breadth.  They  are  three  paces  asunder,  which 
would  give  170  columns  as  tlie  whole  number 
when  the  colonnade  was  complete.  The  columns 
resemble  in  size  and  n:aterial  those  of  the  c.loii- 
nade  last  noticed,  and  appear  to  belong  to  the 
same  age.  These  also  proliably  formed  part  of 
Hen'>"s  city,  though  it  is  difficult  to  dtterniine 
the  use  to  which  the  colonnade  was  appropriated. 
Dr.  Olin  is  poss'bly  right  in  hi.s  conjecture,  that 
this  was  one  of  tiie  places  of  public  asseuibly  and 
amusement  which  Herod  introduced  into  his  do- 
minions (Robinson,  Researches,  iii.  13G-149; 
Olin,  Trncch,  ii.  366-374;  Kuckingham,  Tra- 
vels in  Palestine,  pp.  512-517;  Richardson, 
Travels,  ii.  409-413  ,  Schuliert,  Morgenland,  iii. 
15(5-102;  Kaumer,  Faldstiita,  p.  158;  iMaun- 
ihell.  Journey,  pp.  78,  79). 

SAMARITANS.  In  the  books  of  Kings 
there  are  Ijricf  notices  of  the  origin  of  the  ]ieop!e 
called  .Samaritans.  The  ten  tribes  which  re- 
volted from  Relioboam,  son  of  Solomon,  chose 
Jerolioam  lor  their  king.  After  his  elevation 
to  the  throne  he  .set  up  golden  calves  at  Dan 
and  Bethel,  lest  repeated  visits  of  his  .subjects  to 
Jerusalein,  'or  tiie  purpose  of  worshipping  the  true 
(lod.  should  withdiaw  their  allegiance  Iroui  him- 
self Aflrrwaras  Samaria,  built  liy  Oniri,  liecame 
the  metropolis  of  Israel,  and  thus  the  separation 
between  .fudali  and  Israel  wms  rendered  complete. 
The  people  took  the  name  Samari/ans  from  the 
cjipital  city.  In  the  ninth  year  of  Hosea,  Samaria 
was  taken  by  the  Assyrians  under  Shalmaneser, 
who  cairied  away  the  iiihaliitanls  into  captivity, 
and  introduced  colonies  into  their  place  fiom 
Babylon,  Cutliah,  Ava,  Hamath,  and  Sephar- 
vaiui.  These  new  inhabitants  carried  along  with 
them  their  own  idolatrous  worship;  and  on  being 
infested  with  lions,  sent  to  Esarliadiioii,  king  of 
.\<svria.  A  ])riest  of  the  tribe  ol  Levi  was  accord- 
it»gly  dispatched  to  them,  who  came  and  dwelt  in 
Bethel,  teaching  the  people  liow  they  hlmuld  fear 
the  Lord.  Tlins  it  apjiears  that  the  people  were  a 
mixed  race.  The  greater  part  of  the  Israelites  had 
iM-eii  carried  away  captive  liy  the  .-Assyrians,  in- 
cluding the  ricii.  the  strong,  and  such  a-<  weie  able 
to  Lear  aiTis.  But  the  jioor  and  tlie  feeble  had 
been  left.  Tlie  country  had  n  it  been  so  entiiely 
depopuLatesl  as  to  possess  iio  Isr;iellte  whatever.  The 
dtft^rs  ot  the  populace,  particularly  those  who  »]>» 
j*ar«<t  incaJ^>a^)le  of  active  service,  were  not  taken 
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away  by  the  victors.  With  them,  therefoi*,  tht 
h'-athen  colonists  liecame  incorporated.  But  the 
latter  were  far  more  numerous  than  the  ftjriuM", 
and  had  all  jiower  in  their  own  hands.  1  lie  rem- 
nant of  the  Israelites  was  so  inconsiderable  -and 
insigniiicant  as  not  to  afl'ect,  to  any  imjiortaiit 
extent,  the  opinions  of  the  new  inhaliitants.  As 
the  peojile  were  a  mixed  race,  their  religion  also 
assumed  a  inijced  ch.iracter.  In  it  the  worship  of 
idols  was  associated  with  that  of  the  true  God. 
But  ajiostacy  from  Jehovah  was  not  univeisal. 
On  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish 
cajitivity,  the  .Samaritans  wished  to  join  them  iii 
rebuilding  the  Temple,  saying,  '  Let  us  build  with 
yon  ;  for  we  seek  yourCiod.  as  ye  do;  and  we  do 
sacriiice  unto  him  since  the  days  of  Ksarhaddon, 
king  of  Assur,  which  brought  us  up  hither"  (Ezra 
iv.  2).  But  the  Jews  declined  the  proll'ered  assist- 
ance; and  from  tliis  time  the  Samaritans  threw 
every  obstacle  in  their  way.  Hence  arose  that 
inveterate  enmity  between  the  two  nations  wliicli 
afterwards  increased  to  such  a  height  as  to  become 
jiroverbial.  In  tlie  reign  of  Darius  Nothiis,  Ma- 
nasses.  son  of  the  Jewish  higli-jiriesf,  niairied  the 
daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Samaritan  governor; 
and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  re])udialing  her,  as 
the  law  of  Moses  re(juiied,  wenti>ver  to  tlie  Sama- 
ritans, and  became  high-priest  in  the  temple  which 
his  father-in-law  built  for  him  on  Mount  Geii^iim. 
From  this  time  Samaria  became  a  refuge  for  all 
ma)  "ontent  Jews;  anil  the  very  name  of  each 
jieojile  l)ecaine  odious  to  tlie  other.  Al.'ont  the 
year  b.c.  109,  John  Hyrcanus,  li'gli-|irie.st  of  the 
Jews,  destroyed  the  city  and  temple  of  the  Sama- 
ritans ;  but,  B.C.  25,  Herod  rebuilt  them  at  great 
expense.  In  Iheir  new  temple,  liowevir.  tie  >Sa- 
marit.ins  could  not  be  induced  to  oiler  sacritices, 
but  still  continued  to  worship  on  Gerizim.  At 
the  jiresent  day  they  have  dwindled  din  n  to  a  few 
families.  Siiecheiu,  now  called  Nabuliis,  is  their 
place  of  abode.  They  still  possess  a  copy  of  the 
Mosaic  haw. 

A  different  account  of  (he  origin  of  liiis  people 
has  been  given  liy  Heiigstenberg,  whom  Huver- 
nick  and  Roiiinson  follow.  According  to  this 
learned  writer,  all  the  inhaliilanls  were  carrietl 
away  into  .Assyria.  None  weie  left  in  thelandby 
the  corHjuerors.  Shalmaneser  greatly  weakened 
the  ten  tri lies,  but  did  not  extinguish  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  because  at  his  invasion  many  of 
the  people  took  refuge  in  the  most  inaccessible 
and  retired  parts  of  llieir  counliy,  or  lied  into 
Judah.  Afterwards  they  returned  by  degiees  ; 
and  when  Esailiaddon  came  again-^t  lliem,  they 
were  cairleil  away  eiitirebj.  From  the  time  of 
Ksarhadilon  there  w.  re  none  liul  heatiiens  in  the 
land.  The  Samaritans  were  wholly  of  lie  the i, 
origin.  Hence  they  leipiesteil  the  Assyrian  king 
to  send  them  an  Israelite  priest  (^Beitrdc/e  zur 
l-'iiileil.  ins  alto  Testavi.  i.  177  ;  ii.  3,  itc  }. 
Want  of  sp.ice  prevents  us  from  detailing  the 
giounds  ol  this  view,  or  from  eiiiering  into  its 
relVilaiion.  It  has  iieeiiably  combated  by  Kalkar 
(in  Pelts  ^lilarbeien  for 'lH40,  drittci  He/t.  p. 
21,  &c.).  to  whom  the  leader  is  relerrod.  We 
cannot  bi.t  reject  the  novel  hypothesis,  notwith- 
slanding  the  aliility  with  which  it  iias  iie^ii  vat 
Ibrivard 

With  the  remnant  above  referred  to  a  corre- 
siwndeiice  was  formerly  'iiamtaiiied  iiy  sev«al 
Iiurned  Europeans.  Li  f  witliout  leading  w  <in>  »w» 
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yortaiit  result.  It  was  commenced  hy  Joseph 
Scaii^er,  In  1550;  ui.il  lesumed,  after  a  cenlury, 
by  several  learned  men  iti  Knuland,  in  1675  ;  and 
Ijv  the  great  Elliiopic  scliolar,  .Jol)  Lndolf,  in  1<J&4. 
Tlie  illiistric^'*  (Oriental isl,  l)e  Sacy,  also  Ijeld 
corresp.M.dence  '>'illi  fljeni.  All  tlieir  letters  to 
Engiatrd  and  France,  and  all  that  \va<  then  known 
l-esjtectint;  tliem.  lie  ]iiil/lishe<t  in  a  work  entitled, 
C'jrres/jondiincc  d-es  Samui-itai/is,  &c.  in  Notices 
et  Exir.  des  M^S.  de  la  Biblioth.  du  Roi,  torn, 
vii.).  The  hest  accounts  ol'iiiein  gi\en  by  modern 
travellers  aie  by  Pliny  Fisk  {Aniericcui  Mission- 
a  1/  Herald  tor  1824),  who  visited  thein  in  IS23; 
and  by  llobnisoii  unci  Siiiitli,  who  visited  iliem  in 
1*1.58  (see  liibhcal  Resi-arc/ies  and  Trucch  in 
Palestme.  iii.   ll.'MKii. — S.  I). 

SAMARITAN  PKNTATKUCH.  The  &i- 
maiifan  I'erilaleiich  was  menlioned  l»)  Itie  lathers 
Ensebiiis,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Procopiiis  of 
Gaza,  Tf  odorus,  Jerome,  and  others.  Alter  it 
hail  lain  concealed  tor  ujivvanis  ot  a  thousand 
ye.irs,  its  existence  bei^an  to  l)e  doubted.  At 
lenj^th  Peter  Delia  Valle,  in  1616,  procured  a 
complete  copy,  which  I)e  Sancy,  then  French 
ambassador  at  Conslantinople,  sent  to  the  library 
of  the  Oratoiie  at  Paris,  in  1623.  It  was  first 
described  liy  Moiin,  and  afterwards  printed  in  the 
Paris  Polyt;lult.  Not  long  after,  Archbishop 
Ussher  jirocnied  six  copies  from  the  East;  and  so 
great  was  ihe  niniiber  in  (he  time  of  Kenincott, 
that  iie  collated  sixteen  lor  his  edition  of  the  He- 
bre.v  Uible. 

In  rejfard  (o  (he  anliqiiify  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  and  the  source  from  whicli  the  do<-'u- 
nient  came,  various  opinions  have  been  enteitaiiied. 

ls(.  The  hypotliesis  maintained  by  U>sher  was, 
that  the  Samaritan  Pent  ileiicli  was  the  production 
of  an  itnjwsior  iianied  Disitheus,  the  founder  of  a 
sect  among  the  Samaritans,  and  who  pretended  to 
be  the  Me-isiah.  It  is  (h(iui,dit  (hat  he  compiled  this 
copy  of  the  Penfateuch  fi.un  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Sepfiiagint,  additia^.  expunging,  and  ahering,  ac- 
cording to  liis  pleasure.  Ussher  appeals  to  Origen 
and  Photius.  whose  testimony,  hinvever,  when 
examined,  ali'iM'ds  no  evidence  oi'  the  truth  of  this 
s'alement.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Alexan- 
drian Samaritans  opposed  Dositiieus,  and  would 
not  have  received  such  a  compilation.  Besides, 
had  lie  cirru]  te<l  any  passages,  it  is  natural  to 
think  thai  he  would  have  perverted  those  relating 
to  tlie  lVies';iah,  tliat  they  might  lie  more  easily 
i-eferred  lo  himseU".  But  placi  s  of  tiiis  nature  iu 
the  Samariian  copies  agr'^e  with  the  Hebrew  ;  and 
we  may  be  f.utlier  assiueil,  that  the  .lews  would 
not  have  fiiied  to  mention  such  a  lact  asa  just 
ground  of  accusation  against  the  Samaritans. 

'indly.  Le  Clerc  and  Poncet  imagined,  that 
(his  Copy  of  the  law  was  made  by  the  Israelitish 
priest  wlio  was  sent  by  the  king  ol'  Assyiia  to  in- 
struct the  new  inlialiitants  in  the  religion  of  the 
coimtry.  Tiiis  is  a  lueie  hypothesis,  imsuppoittd 
l)y  liistoiical  testimony,  it  was  not  necessary  for 
ti.'e  priest  to  <ompiise  a  new  system,  (mt  to  instruct 
tiie  peo]i'e  out  of  tlie  Pentateuch  as  it  then  existeil. 
V\' hen  the  existing  copy  was  sulKcienf  for  his 
purpose,  he  would  not  liave  undertaken  the  labour 
ol  ))reparing  an  entirely  new  work. 

3rdly.  It  v;as  tlie  opinion  of  Hoftinger,  Pri- 
tl«nux,  Uti:  erald.  and  others,  that  Manass<;h 
txai.icribed  one  of  Ezra's  corrected  copies  wliix;h 
IM  iQuK  with  hiin   fiuiu  Jerusalem,  iutu  the  old 
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chaiacter  to   which   they   were  accustomed.     Ib 

proof  of  lliis  hypothesis  it  has  beei.  aiErmed,  thai 
the  variations  in  the  Samaritan  copy  from  tlie 
Hebrew  are  such  as  were  occasioned  in  the  tran- 
scription l»y  mistaking  letters  similar  in  Hebrew, 
but  unlike  in  the  Samaritan.  This  su))])osition 
hdi  been  comjiletely  set  aside  by  Kopp,  in  his 
Bilder  iind  Sc/irifleti  der  Vorzeit;  and  by  Huj>- 
feld.  in  his  Bcleuchtung  ditnkler  S'ellen.  n.  s.  w. 
(Studien  und  Kriti/ceti,  18.30),  in  which  it  is 
convincingly  shown  that  the  present  Hebrew 
square  character  had  no  existence  till  long  aftor 
Ezra;  and  that,  so  far  from  owing  its  origin  td 
Chaldaea  and  having  been  introduce'l  by  E/.va.  it 
was  merely  the  gradual  vvork  of  (i-.rie.  When 
Matiasseh  lied  from  Jerusalem,  the  Samaritan 
and  Hebrew  characters  must  hav  e  bee;i  substan- 
tially the  same. 

'Itlily.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  copies  of  the 
Pentateuch  must  have  been  in  the  hanils  oi' Israel 
from  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  as  well  as  among 
Judah;  that  they  were  preserved  by  the  former 
equally  as  by  the  latter.  Tliis  hyjiotliesis,  lirst 
advanced  liy  Morin,  has  been  adopteii  by  Houbi- 
gant,  Cap]iillns,  Kennicott,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn, 
Bauer,  Bertholdt,  Stuart,  and  others,  and  appears 
to  lie  the  true  one.  The  prophets,  who  frequently 
inveigh  against  tiie Israelites  icir  their  idolatry  and 
then' crimes,  never  accuse  them  of  being  destitute 
of  the  law,  or  ignorant  of  its  contents.  It  is  wholly 
improbable,  too,  that  the  ]ieople,  when  carried 
captive  mto  Assyria,  took  with  them  all  tlieco]ne3 
of  the  law.  Thus  we  are  brought  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  Samaritan,  as  well  as  the  Jewish 
copy,  originally  flowed  from  the  autograph  of 
Moses.  The  two  constitute,  in  fact,  different 
recensions  of  the  same  icork,  and  coalesce  iu 
point  of  antiquity. 

If  this  account  of  the  Samaritan  codex  be  cor- 
rect, it  is  easy  to  perceive  tiie  reason  why  the 
Samaritans  dill  not  receive  all  the  Jewish  books 
))reviously  written.  When  tlie  schism  of  the 
tribes  took  place,  the  Pentateuch  was  commonly 
circulated,  and  usually  regardeil  as  a  sacred 
national  collection,  containing  all  (heir  laws  and 
institutiiais  Though  D.ivid's  Psalms  anil  some 
of  Solomoi  's  compositions  may  also  have  lieen 
written  at  that  time;  yet  the  former  were  chiefly 
in  (he  hands  of  the  Levites  who  regulated  the 
Teinple  music,  and  were  employed  in  (he  jmblic 
iertite  of  Jehovah ;  while  the  latter  were  ihmbt- 
less  disliked  by  (he  (en  (ribes  on  account  of  their 
author,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem,  and  were  rare 
IVom  the  non-transcription  of  copies.  The  pro- 
piiets  must  have  been  unwelcome  to  the  Israelites, 
because  (hey  u(tered  many  tilings  against  them, 
aliirming  that  Jehovah  could  not  be  woishipjied 
with  acceptance  in  any  other  place  than  Jeru- 
salem. This  circumstance  was  sufficient  to  prevent 
tliat  jieople  from  receiving  any  of  the  jirophetical 
writings  (ill  Ezra's  (ime,  when  tlieir  haded  (ohiin 
and  his  associates  was  so  great,  that  they  would 
not  have  admiitedany  collection  of  the  Scrip(ure4 
coming  through  such  hands.  Whatever  other 
books,  besidts  the  Pentateuch,  were  wiitleii  in  the 
time  of  Rehoboam  must  have  been  comparatively 
nnkiiowii  to  the  mass  of  the  jteoplo.  This  fact,  iu 
connection  with  political  considerations,  was  suf- 
ficient (o  lead  (he  li>raeli(eo  (o  reject  most,  except 
those  of  Moses. 

Iu  additiuu  to  the  Pentateuch,  the  SamatU«M 
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MTe  the  hooV  i:l"  Jo«'iua,  hut  it  (li-l  not  always 
ftwrn  iniif  of  their  <Miioii.  T'-fiir  Joshua  doe-;  iii)t 
appear  to  lie  the  vame  as  tlieOM  Testament  hook. 
On  the  contrniy  i'  must  have  lieen  composed  long 
ifter.  out  of  the  inspired  records  of  .loshua,  Judges, 
and  S.itniiel,  to  whiidi  h.ive  lieeu  added  I'ahles  and 
Ori.  i.f.il  traditions.  Such  a  compilation  can 
have  no  claitn  to  be  rejjarded  as  the  authentic 
Jewish  wrilinpf. 

Biit,  it  ir.ay  be  asked,  what  is  the  reason  why 
fl'is  pt'op'e  have  not.  tiie  lioiks  of  Joslma  and 
J.idfjfs  in  addition  to  the  Mosaic  ;  The  question 
isof  ditlicidt  solution.  Hen^steuherg  athinis  that 
tne  priil'h'ni  is  inexplicable  on  the  common  hyjio- 
lliesis.  If  ihf  peo])le  were  a  mixed  race,  lie  sup- 
puses  dial  no  rational  account  can  be  given  wliy 
Jnshna  and  Judges  sIkiuIiI  not  have  been  always 
received  by  them  along  wilii  the  Pentateuch. 
Tlie^e  books  liad  been  wrillfn  and  were  cnirent 
among  the  people  lotig  before  the  separation  of  the 
fribes.  We  do  not  see,  however,  (bat  Hengsten- 
berg's  own  view  matcriallij  lessens  the  ditticulty. 
If  tlie  iieatheii  Sarr.aritans  received  the  Pentateuch 
from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  or  rather  from 
fiiese  tribes  in  Assyrian  cajilivily,  why  did  they 
ask  for  no  more  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  why  was 
it  alone  sent  to  lliem  ? 

For  (he  s  iliiiion  <if  the  question  it  should  he 
considereii.  that   the  pri -sts,   or  such  as  were  in 
^mssession  of  the  sacred  I'ooks,   had   been  carried 
awav,  togelher  with  tiie   persons   best  ac(]uainted 
with  siicti  wriiings,  who  mav  be  siippo'ed  toliave 
hail  tlie  great  majorify  of  tlie  copies  then  current. 
Tlie   liolv    hooks,   too,  weie  int   generally    circu- 
lated among  the  peop'e.  many  of  whom  may  iiave 
jeen  unable  to  read  tiiem.     T.:e   lower  orders  in 
particular  were  'lependent  for  their  religi.ms   in- 
formation on  the  prophets  and  jiriests;  for  jiaients 
bnd   not   fiiifillt'd   th^'    Mosaic   law   in   diligently 
teaching  their  children.      Besides,  the   same   cir- 
cumstance (hat  led  them  In  reject  the  sulisequent 
books    would    incline    (hem,   at    least,    to    reject 
Joshua  and   Judges.     There  was  in  (he  latter  too 
mncliof  the  hislnrical,  and  that  closely  connected 
with  the  succeeding  events  of  Jewish  historv,  all 
whicli   centred    in  Jerusalem.      Whatever  copies, 
therefore,  of  tliese  historical  books  ma';  Itave  been 
among  the  renmant,  and   these  could    have  been 
Imt  few.  were  sidliered  to  fall  into  neg'ecf,  so  that 
♦hey  liecame  almost   uiikn  jwn  wlien  tiie  lieathen 
majovitv  introduced  their  idolalroiis  worship.      It 
was  far  more  natural  t<i  stop  with  tlie  Pentateuch 
when    it    was  deemed   necessary    to    reject    some 
Jewisli  boi.ks,  than  to  stop  afrer  ,Iu<lges.      In  this 
way  (heir  canon,  iiupeil'ect  as  it  would  be,  would 
tiave  the   apjieaiance  of  greater  comp'eteness  in 
t'self.  than    if  they  lia<l   arbifiarily  and   abruptly 
•rtminaled  it  afier  Jiidge-i.      In   addition  to  these 
remaiks   it   may  lie  atbtnied  with    Hengslenberg, 
(hat  the  Samaiitans  coiibJ   not  be  c<iiitented  willi 
fiie  fact  that  .'<i-liua  and  Judges  ciHitaiiied  nothing 
viiicii  directh/  testified  against  them.      Their  pa- 
Inotic   ft.bricutimis,   if  the  p'irase  b«   allowalile, 
J)egaii  with  JoJiii.i :  anil   had    titey  aiimitte<i  the 
two  Nmks,  tiiey   could    have    veuttue<(    to  forge 
tMitiiiiig  except  what  they  siioubl  l>e  able  to  jirove 
jTit  (if  tiiein.      Hence  it  was  thouglit  more  desii- 
ible  to  wJlow  tiie  i'>'\x  copies  current  «in(ing  them 
Oo  go  into  <ibiivi<)ii    in  the  lirst  instance,  while   it 
was  afterwards   deemed  a  [xilitic  me.isure  not  to 
tijtnit  tiietn  uf  all  into  their  canon. 

T«l-   II.  ^4 
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It  thus  appears  fliat  the  Samaritan  Pentateach 
catiiKit  be  ascribed  to  a  later  jieiioil  than  tiat 
of  tiie  schism  between  (he  ti  ibe-.  All  the  argu- 
ments adduced  by  Gesenius  (in  liis  (  ommentatio 
de  T'entatexichi  Samarilani  (Jriyinc,  Indole,  et 
Alictorltate)  are  not  suflicient  to  (i-s])i()ve  ill 
trutli.  For  opposite  and  convincing  statements 
we  lel'er  to  the  last  edition  of  Eichlioin's  Intro- 
duction to  tlie  Old  Teslamcut,  and  Professor 
Stuart's  leview  of  Gesenius,  in  the  second  volume 
of  the  American  Bibhcal  lieposiiori/.  The  name 
Samaritan  was  lirst  given  to  that  mixed  niiilfifud<» 
composed  of  the  heathen  introduced  by  Shalma- 
neser  into  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  of  the  lower 
cla-ises  of  the  ten  tribes  which  had  not  been  car- 
ried away.  Whatever  cicH  jealousies  may  iiave 
previouslv  existed  between  them  and  the  Jews, 
their  religious  animosities  were  riist  excited  ivhen 
Kzi.L  anil  his  countrymen,  retinning  from  exile, 
refused  to  allow  their  coojieiatiuii  in  iiuiiding  the 
Temple.  Subsequent  events,  lar  from  allaying 
tlieir  nnitual  iiatied,  only  raised  it  to  a  higher 
pitch,  giving  it  that  permanent,  durable  form  in 
which  it  was  continued  through  sscceeding  cen- 
turies. 

With  respect  to  the  authority  and  value  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  there  has  been  miicn  va- 
rietv  of  sentiment.  Gesenius.  iiowever,  has  very 
ably  shown  that  little  value  sliould  be  assigned  to 
the  ch^sracteristics  of  its  text.  He  lias  proved  tiia< 
no  critical  reliance  can  be  jilaced  on  it,  and  that 
it  is  wholly  unjustiliable  to  use  it  as  a  source  of 
ciinecting  tlie  Hebrew  text.  He  has  divided  the 
various  leadings  it  exliibits  into  dill'eieiit  classes, 
nnder  each  of  which  numerous  examples  are  a<l- 
duced  By  a  most  minute  investigation  of  par- 
ticulars he  lias  shown  that  it  cannot  i)e  emijloyed 
in  emendation,  as  Keiinicott,  Morin,  and  liauer 
8U])|iosed.  This  masterly  dissertation  has  tuined 
tlie  credit  of  the  Samaritan  codex  in  tlie  critical 
world.  Tlie  purity  of  tlie  Hebrew  is  not  to  be 
corrupted  by  ailditions  or  inlerjiolations  from 
such  a  document.  Tiie  original  lext  of  the  Old 
Testament  cj^i.not  be  established  by  any  weiglit 
attacliing  to  it. 

The  various  peculiarities  of  the  Samaritan  text 
have  been  diviued  into  the  following  classes  : — 

1.  Tlie  (ir.st  class  consists  of  such  readings  an 
exiiibit  emendations  of  a  merely  grammatical 
nature.  Tiius  in  orthography  \\\ematres  lectionis 
are  supiilied,  the  full  forms  of  veibs  substituted 
for  the  ajiocoiiated,  tiie  usual  forms  of  tlie  ])ro- 
iiouns  given  instead  of  the  iiiiiisiial.  ht  forming 
a  noun,  the  ]iaragogic  letters  yod  and  vau  affixed 
to  the  governing  noun  are  almost  always  omitted. 
Ill  construing  a  noun,  the  Samaritan  transcribers 
make  frequent  mistakes  in  relation  to  geii.ler,  by 
changing  nouns  of  the  common  gender  into  the 
masi-uline,  or  into  tije  feiniriine  alone.  In  the 
syntax  of  Vt-rbs  the  iidinifive  absolute  is  olten 
altered. 

"2.  Tlie  second  class  consists  of  glosses  received 
into  the  text.  Tiiese  ghisses  Punish  exiilanatioiis 
of  moie  diiiticult  teiins  by  sucli  as  are  more  intel- 
ligible. 

3.  The  third  class  comprehends  those  readings 
in  wMiicli  j/lain  modes  of  expression  are  substituted 
ill  place  of  such  as  apjieaied  ilifhcult  or  obscure. 

4.  Tlie  lourtli  cbiss  consists  of  those  reading* 
in  whicli  the  Suniavitan  copy  is  corrected  ur 
6iU>idied  friim   j'araUel    pussajfes      To  this  cla« 
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bclou^s  fren.  1.  25,  where  the  Samaritan  adds  with 
you,  readiiio^ — '  V'e  sliall  carry  up  my  hones  with 
you  from  hence.'  The  adtiitioii  is  taken  (rum 
Kxod.  xiii.  19,  and  does  7iot  belong,  as  Geraril 
thinks,  to  the  present  ])lace. 

5.  The  fiftli  class  consists  of  larger  additidus  or 
repefitions  lespecting  tilings  sai<l  or  done,  wliich 
are  interj)olated  fiom  parLtllel  [jlaces  and  again 
rtcorded  in  the  same  terms,  so  as  to  make  tlie 
wadinga  in  question. 

6.  Correclioiis  framed  to  remo\e  what  was 
offensive  in  sentiment,  or  wliafever  conveyed  ideas 
improbahle  in  tiie  view  of  tlie  correcttirs.  Thus 
ill  the  antediluvian  genealogies,  none  is  repre- 
wnled  Ity  the  Samaiitan  Pentateucii  as  having 
begotten  his  first  son  ajter  he  is  one  hunilred  and 
fifty  years  olil.  On  the  contrary,  in  the  ))ost- 
diluvlan  genealogies,  none  is  allowed  to  have 
lUegotten  a  son  until  after  he  is  fifty  ye»is  old.  In 
the  former  case,  the  Samaritan  oodex  usually 
takes  a  hundied  years  from  ike  jjenealogies  as 
found  in  the  Hebrew  ;  while  in  tli«  latler  one  hun- 
ilred years  are  commonly  ailded,  at  lnost  to  all 
whom  the  Hebrew  copy  rejiresents  to  have  chil- 
dren uniler  lil'ty  years  of  age,  except  to  Nahor. 
Such  clianges  could  not  have  been  accidental. 
They  are  manifestly  tlie  efl'ect  iii'  design.  To 
this  class  belongs  Cim.  xxix  3.  8:  'And  thither 
were  all  the  ilocks  gathered  .  and  they  rolled  the 
stone,  &c.  And  they  said,  We  cannot,  until  all 
tiie  flocks  be  gafhertd  together,  and  till  tliey  roll 
the  stone,  Slc'  Here  tlie  sul)ject  of  the  verb  roll 
is    understood    not   expressed  —  '  /he   shepherds 

wiled.'  But  because  the  |ireceding  suliject  is  nil 
%he  flocks,  and  therefore  they  are  apparen'ly  said 
10  roll  away  (he  stone,  and  to  water,  the  word 
D*"nj?n,  flocks,  was  altered  into  D^yiH,  shep- 
herds. The  Sept.  follows  the  reading  of  the  Sa- 
ir.aritan  ;  and  strange  to  say,  Houbigant  and 
Kennicott  contend  that  it  is  the  true  reading.  It 
is  very  usual  with  the  Old  I  estament  writers  to 
change  the  subject,  and  leave  the  new  nominative 
to  be  sujiplied  from  the  context.  As  an  example 
af  tliis  (iesenius  (p.  61)  ad<luces  Isa.  xxxvi.  36. 

7.  The  seventh  class  cnnsists  ofthose  words  and 
forms  of  woids  in  which  the  pure  HeLrew  idiom 
is  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Samaritan.  Tnis 
respects  many  cases  of  orthography,  and  some  of 
Mie  forms  be'ot)ging  to  verbs. 

8.  The  eighth  class  embraces  such  passages 
as  contain  alterations  niaile  to  produce  con- 
formity to  (he  Samaritan  theology,  worship,  or 
exegesis.  Thus,  whoie  the  Hebiew  has  a  pbnal 
verb  with  iilohim,  the  Samaritan  has  substituted  a 
verb  in  the  singular  (Gen.  xx.  1.'};  xxxi.  h3 ; 
XXXV.  7;  Exod.  xxii.  9),  lest  there  should  be  an 
api)earance  of  infringing  on  the  divine  unity.  So 
also  voces  honestiores  have  been  [)ut  where  there 
was  a  fancied  immodesty.  To  this  head  Gese- 
niiis  has  referred  tiie  notable  jiassage  in  Detit. 
x>:vii.4,  where  the  Samaritans  changed  Klialinto 
(ierizim,  to  favour  (heir  own  temple  Ixiilt  on  the 
latter  mountain.  Some,  indeed,  as  \Vhiston  and 
Kennicott,  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  cor- 
ruption on^ht  to  be  charged  on  (he  Jews  ;  but  they 
have  not  been  successful  in  recommending  their 
opinion  to  general  acceptance.  Vai  ious  wri^ters  of 
ability  have  refuted  this  notion,  especially  Ver- 
•cbiiir  (in  the  third  of  his  D laser tntiones  Philolug- 
gxeffet.  r^eovard.  et  Francq.  1773,  4to),  who  com- 
pl^felv    »et    aside    the    attempted    reasoning    of 
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Kennicott.  Of  all  the  jieculiar  readings  in  tW 
Samaiitan  Pentateuch,  f.nir  only  are  considered 
by  Gesenius  as  preferable  to  the  Hebrew;  tlie9< 
are  Gen.  iv.  8;  xxii.  13;  xllx.  11;  xiv.  14 
Perhaps  even  these  should  be  reckoned  infe- 
rior to  the  coirespdTiding  Hebrew  leadings.  W< 
shall  notice  them  individually. 

Gen.  iv.  S  ;  the  Hebiew  text,  literally  tra.i>*~ 
lated,  leads  thus  — 'And  Cain  said  to  Abel  liii 
brother;  and  it  came  to  pass  when  they  were  in  the 
field,'  &c.  Here  the  Samaritan  siip|ilies  what  ap- 
pears to  be  wanting  by  inserting  the. words  'let  us 
go  into  the  field,'  ni\yr\  nn^l  So  also  the  Sep- 
tuagint,  A'ulgate,  and  Syriac  versions.  Aquila 
is  doubtful.  Perhaps,  however,  tliis  clause  wai 
borrowed  from  1  Sam.  xx.  11.  If  the  verb  "IDK 
be  put  absolutely  for  "^21,  the  meaning  will  be 
that  Cain  spoke  to  his  brother  Abel,  \is.  what 
Gol  had  previously  said  to  the  former. 

Gen.  xxii.  13;  instead  of  "IPIN  the  Samaiitan 
reads  TPIN  :  'And  .Abraham  lifted  up  his  eye* 
and  looked  ;  and  behold  a  ram  caught,'  &c.  in- 
stead of  '  Behold  a  ram  beiiiiid  him,' &c.  The 
Samaritan  reading  is  sanctioned  liy  the  Septua- 
glnt  and  Syriac,  and  all  the  versions  except 
Jerome's,  by  foify-fwo  mainiscripts,  and  two 
jiriiited  editions.  Onkelos,  Saadias.  and  the  Per- 
sian have  both  readings  together.  This  use,  how- 
ever, of  the  lunneral  adjective  for  the  indefinite 
article,  belongs  rather  to  the  later  than  the  earlier 
Helirew.  Jn  Kxod.  xxix.  3,  the  use  of  IPIX  i.s 
scarcely  similar,  though  quoted  as  such  by  Gese- 
nius. On  the  whole  we  are  inclined,  with  Nol- 
diiis  and  Kavlus,  to  abide  by  th%  conmion  read- 
ing, notwithstanding  the  circumstances  adduced 
against  it  liy  Gesenius. 

Gen.  xlix,  14  ;  in  this  passage  the  Hebrew  has 
D")3  "IDH.  the  ass  of  a  bone,  i.  e.  'a  strong  ass." 
Instead  of  D"13  the  Samaritan  has  D*13  ;  the  sense 
is  the  same. 

Gen.  xiv.  14:  instead  of  pT""!  (lie  Samaritan 
reads  pTM.  The  meaning  of  the  former  is — he 
led  forth  his  tiained  servants;  of  the  latter,  he 
surveyed  or  numbered.  The  firmer  is  equally 
good  as  the  laiter. 

The  Samaritan  codex  cannot  be  put  in  compa- 
rison with  the  Kelirew.  The  ililference  between 
(he  (ivo  recensions  cluefly  consists  in  additions  tc 
the  Samaritan  text.  An  omission  may  lie  made 
inadvei(e!itly,  but  an  inseition  evinces  design. 
When,  tlieref'ore,  we  usually  meet  with  words  and 
clauses  in  the  Samaritan- that  are  not  found  in  the 
Helirew,  it  is  much  more  probable  that  they 
should  have  been  inserted  in  the  one,  than  pur- 
posely omitted  in  the  other.  In  all  cases,  jjerhaps, 
the  Samaritan  should  be  ])laced  lielow  the  Hebrew 
in  the  \  alue  of  its  readings.  Wheie  other  autho- 
rises concur  with  (he  loinier  against  (he  latter, 
there  may  be  reason  for  fallowing  it ;  but  ihisiloes 
not  rest,  on  tl.  ground  that  it  is  superior  to  the 
Hebrew. 

We  might  also  Tvienfion,  in  favour  of  thi>  esti- 
mate of  (he  (wo  codices,  the  general  chaiactrr  of 
Israel  and  Judah.  The  one  was  far  n^iore  wicked 
than  the  other.  Wickedness  is  usually  associated 
with  forgeifulness  or  corrup'ion  u{  (he  inspired 
writings,  and  ina((enlion  to  their  coidents. 

But  the  New  'i'estament  writers  usually  quote 
from  the  Sept.,  which  version  agrees  w'ltli  the  Sa- 
maritan, in  preference  to  tbe  HeLrrw  ccxiev.    DuM 
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not  this  atta  M  a  si\  nerior  valu<;  to  tlie  Samarifatif 
In  reply  til  such  aqiiejliiiii  it  may  lio  oliseived, 
tiial  llie  Neiv  TistaMiftit  ilofs  not  coinci<ie  with 
tlie  Samaritan  and  .Se|)tiiagiiit  m  opposition  to 
the  Hebrew.  There  are  iiuleeil  two,  or.  at  the 
mos*,.  three  insta:ices  (if  liiis  nature  ;  hut  the  vari- 
ati.  II  is  so  sligdt  iti  these,  that  iKithiiig;  can  he  huilt 
upon  it.  Theie  is  one  reading  of  the  Samaritan 
to  which  we  deem  it  right  to;illcide,  l)ecaiise  it  is 
generally  preleried  to  the  Helirew.  I',  is  in  Exod. 
xii.  40  :  '  Now  tlie  sojonrning  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  who  dwelt  in  Egypt,  was  430  years.'  Tiie 
Samaritan  has  'Tiie  s<ijoMrning  of  the  ciiihiren  of 
Israel  and  of  their  falhers  who  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  in  the  land  of  Egypt  was  4li0  years.' 
The  Hehrews  ahiKle215  yeii-s  in  Egypt;  and  from 
(he  call  of  Ahiaham  (o  llie  exodus  was  430  years. 
This  passage  presents  no  real  diflicnlty  in  the  way 
of  chronology,  althongh  tiie  Samaritan  ciiriector 
thought,  that,  as  it  stands  in  the  Helaew  codex,  it 
is  not  true.  Yet  it  is  not  said  that  the  sojourning 
of  the  children  of  Israel  in  Egypt  was  4;50  years. 
It  is  simply  stated  that  their  soj:iurning continued 
for  that  ])eriod.  The  clause  '  xcho  dwelt  in  Egypt,'' 
is  incidentaly  not  essential  to  the  sentence  'i  he 
sojourning  of  the  Israelites  iti  various  pl<ices  he- 
ginning  at  the  time  wiien  Ahraham  was  called  of 
Jehovah,  and  ending  with  the  ileparture  of  his 
posterity  out  of  Egypt,  occupied  430  years.  Hail 
the  words  stood  thus,  'the  Siijourning  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  430  years 
ill  that  country,"  there  would  have  been  a  chrono- 
logical ditliciilty.  At  present,  however,  there  is 
none.  Tins  example  is  discussed  by  Gesenius, 
un<lei'  the  sixth  class. 

Thus  ll>e  Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  not  a  sotirce 
of  emendation.  Other  independent  authorities, 
provided  they  be  siitlicient,  may  and  ought  to  be 
tak»-n  as  means  of  emendation  ;  but  this  codex  by 
itself  cannot  be  usetl  in  correcting  tlie  text,  nor 
can  it  l)e  employed  for  the  same  purpose  along 
with  versions  or  quotations  manifestly  borrowed 
from  it. 

The  utility  of  the  copy  consists  in  confirming 
the  authenticity  of  a  reading  when  it  agrees  with 
the  Hebrew.  In  such  a  case  there  are  two  inde- 
pendent witnesses. 

It  also  dissipates  the  rigid  notions  entertained 
by  the  Buxtorls  and  otheis  respecting  the  vowel- 
points  and  letters.  It  proves  that  the  points  and 
accents  were  not  coeval  with  the  consonants. 
Besides  the  works  lel'erred  to  in  the  course  of  this 
article,  the  reader  may  consult  the  Introductions 
of  Jahn,  Eichhorn,  Hertholdt,  De  Wette,  and 
Haveriiick  ;  Steudel's  treatise  in  Bengel's  Arc/iiv. 
iii.  326,  sq.  ;  Mazade,  Sur  V Origine,  I' Age, 
et  I  Elat  Ciilique  du  Pent.  Sam.  Genf.  1830, 
Svo;  Tholucks  Lit.  Anzeig.  for  1833,  p  303,' 
«q.  :  Lee  s  Prolegomena  to  Baxter's  Poli/glott  ; 
Professor  Siuart,  in  the  North  American  Review 
for  1S26,  and  Biblical  Repository  for  IS32;  and 
Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism 

SAMAItlTAN   V^ERSION     OF     THE    PeNTATEUCH. 

— The  author  and  date  of  this  vt^rsion  are  both 
unknown.  Prol)alily  it  belongs  to  the  first  or 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era.  It  follows 
the  Hebraeo-Samaritan  text  word  for  word,  gene- 
rally furnishin^g  t.ie  same  additions  and  pecu- 
liaiit'es  as  its  jiareiit  exhiliits.  To  this,  however, 
&ere  ire  sei  eral  eKccptious.     Its  agreement  with 
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Onkelot  is  remarkai)le.     Winer  and   De  Wette^ 

however,  deny  tiiat  the  translator  used  Onkelos, 
because  the  hatred  subsisting  betwemthe  Jews 
and  Samaritans  renders  that  circumstance  im- 
jiossible;  yet  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
national  enmity  was  partici|uted  in  by  every 
single  individual  ol'  the  Samaritans  or  of  the 
Jews.  To  say  that  it  has  bei-n  interpolated  from 
Onkelos  will  scarcely  account  for  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  veision,  although  it  is  proliable 
that  it  has  jiassetl  thruugh  several  hands,  and  has 
consequently  been  altered  from  its  original  form. 
This  version  has  been  jirinted  in  the  Paris  and 
London  Polyglotts:  more  accuiately  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former,  but  yet  with  many  imperlec- 
tions  and  errors.  The  Latin  version  in  both  is  of 
no  utility.  (Winer,  De.  yersionis  PentatcttcH 
Samaritani  Indole,  T>ips.  1817,  8vo. ;  Walton's 
Prolegomena;  Gesenius,  De  Penlat.  Sa7nar.  Ori- 
gine, Sfc.  p.  18;  i\\e  Introductions  of  Eichhorn, 
Beitholdt,  Havernick,  De  Wette;  aiul  Davidson's 
Lectures  on  Biblical  Criticism.) 

Th  'SafiapsirtKov.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  the  fragments  of  a  supposed  Gieek  version  of 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  whether  they  be  the  remains  of  an  old 
Greek  translation,  or  glosses  ma<le  upon  the  Sep- 
luagint  by  Origen.  These  fragments  have  been 
collected  liy  Morin,  Hotlinger,  ami  Montl'aucon, 
out  of  the  Greek  fathers.  It  is  probable  that  they 
are  the  remains  ot  a  leal  Greek  veisii  n  fiom  the 
Samaritan,  although  from  their  paucity  they  are 
of  little  u.se.  (See  the  Introductions  of  Eich- 
horn, Hitvernick,  and  De  Wette  ;  Gesenius,  De 
Pentat.  Samarit..  S^c;  and  Davidson's  Lectures 
on  Biblical  Criticism.) — S.  D. 

SAMMINS.     [Spices.] 

S.\MOS  (Xa/j-os),  an  island  in  the  JEj;ean  Sea, 
near  the  coast  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  sepa- 
rated only  liy  a  nariow  strait  fiom  the  promontory 
wliicl.  terminates  in  Cape  Trogyllium.  This 
strait,  in  the  narrowest  part,  is  not  quite  a  mile  in 
wi<ith  (Plln.  Ilist.  Nat.  v.  34  ;  IStraho,  xiv.  p. 
634  ;  comp.  Leake's  map  of  Asia  Minor).  The 
island  is  sometimes  stated  to  have  been  famous 
for  its  wines;  but,  in  fact,  the  wine  of  Samos  was 
in  ill  repute.  Strabo  says  expressly  tliat  the 
island  was  ovk  tdoii/os :  it  now,  however,  ranks 
high  am.iiig  Levantine  wines,  and  is  largely  ex- 
ported, as  are  also  grapes  and  raisins.  Thea|iostle 
Paul  touche<l  at  the  island  in  his  voyage  from 
Greece  to  Syria  (Acts  xx.  15).  Samos  con- 
tained, some  years  ago,  al)Oul  Gll,000  |)eople,  in- 
habiting eighteen  large  villages,  and  aliout  twenty 
small  ones.  Vathi  is  the  chief  town  of  the  island 
in  every  respect,  except  that  it  is  not  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  who  lives  at  Colonna,  whicli 
takes  its  name  from  a  solitary  column  (aliout  fifty 
feet  high  and  six  in  diameter),  a  reiiuiant  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Juno,  of  which  some  insignifi- 
cant remains  are  lying  near.  For  further  infor- 
mation, see  the  travls  of  Pococke,  Clarke,  Dalla* 
way,  antl  Turner. 

SAMOTHRACE  (So/ioOpcf/cij),  an  island  in 
the  noith-east  jiart  of  the  vEgean  Sea,  above  the 
Hellespont,  with  a  lofty  moinitain,  and  a  city  of 
the  same  name.  It  was  ancently  called  Dar- 
dana,  Leucania,  and  also  Samos;  and  to  di»- 
tinguisL  it   from  the  other  Samiis,  the  name  of 
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Ttirace  was  ailded  from  ils  vicinity  to  that  coun- 
try. Hence  'S.dfj.os  ©pa/fTjy,  and  by  conlraz-tioii 
:S,auoeodKTi,  Satiiolhrace.  The  islaml  was  cele- 
hrafed  for  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  and  Provrpine, 
and  was  a  sacied  asylnm  (l)iod.  Sic.  iii.  5.5;  v. 
47;  Plolem.  Geoff,  v.  11;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  iv. 
■2.3).  Paul  toiiclied  at  tliis  island  on  his  first 
voyage  to  Kiirope  (Acts  xvi.  11).  The  island  is 
J  now  called  Samindrachi.  It  is  hut  tliinly  jieo- 
[  pled,  and  contains  oiily  a  single  viUa^'C.  The 
monntain  is  described  in  the  Missionanj  Herald 
lor  1836,  p.  216;  com)).  Richter,  Wal'lfahrt,  p. 
43S,  sq. 

SAMSON  {"^'^tyZ*.  Shimshon ;  Se\)\.:S.a^-^div), 
the  name  of  the  celel'rated  champion,  deiiveier, 
anil  judge  of  Israel,  e(iua!ly  remarkable  for  his 
siipernaiural  bodily  jirowess,  his  moral  iiiiirnii- 
tJes.  and  his  trai^ical  end.  He  was  the  son  of 
Manoali,  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  and  l)oru  .\m.  "i'^-lS, 
of  a  mother  whose  name  is  no  where  given  in  the 
Sciiptures.  The  circumstances  under  wiiicli  his 
birth  was  atmounced  liy  a  heavenly  messenger 
g-ave  distinct  jiresage  of  an  extiaordinary  cha- 
racter, whose  endowments  were  to  l)e  ol  a  natnre 
Ruiled  to  the  jirovidential  ex.i.;encies  in  which  he 
was  raised  up.  The  burden  of  llie  oracle  to  his 
niotiiei,  who  iiad  been  long  barren,  was,  that  tlie 
child  witli  which  she  was  pregnant  was  to  be  a 
son,  who  slionld  be  a  Nazarite  from  his  birth, 
upon  whose  iiead  no  razor  was  to  come,  and  who 
was  'o  prove  a  signal  deliverer  to  hisjjeople.  She 
was  directed,  accordingly,  to  confoim  her  own 
regimen  to  the  tenor  of  the  Nazarite  law,  and 
strictly  alistain  from  wine  and  all  intoxicating 
liquor,  and  from  every  sjiecies  of  impure  food 
[  N  azaiuje].  According  to  the  '  i)ro))hecy  going 
liefoie  ujion  him,"  Satnson  was  bom  in  tlie  follow- 
ing year,  and  iiis  destination  to  great  acliieve- 
menls  began  to  evince  itself  at  a  very  early  age 
liy  the  illajises  of  superhuman  strength  which 
came  from  time  to  time  upon  him.  Those  speci- 
mens of  extraordinary  prowess,  of  which  the  slay- 
ing cf  the  lion  at  Timnath  without  wea]ions  was 
(wie,  were  <lonl[)tless  the  lesnlt  of  that  s()ecial  infln- 
ence  of  the  Most  High  which  is  referred  to  in  .Indg. 
xiii.  2 J  : — 'And  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  began  to 
move  liim  at  times  in  the  camp  of  Dan,  between 
Zorah  and  Eshtaol.'     The  import  o\'  tiie  oiiginal 

word  (Dye?)  for  moved  is  peculiar.  As  DJ^S, 
the  ladical  foim,  signifies  a?i  anvil,  the  metaphor 
is  probably  (hawn  from  the  repeated  and  some- 
what violent  strokes  of  a  woiUman  with  his  ham- 
mer. It  implies,  therefore,  a  jieculiar  urgency, 
an  impelling  influence,  wliich  he  could  not  well 
resist  in  him-elt',  nor  others  in  him.  But  we  do 
not  know  that  this  attribute,  in  its  utmost  degree, 
constantly  dwelt  in  him. 

As  tiie  position  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  liordering 
H])on  the  teiritory  of  the  Philistnies,  exposed  them 
esj>eciall  v  to  the  predatory  incursions  of  this  peo]ile, 
it  was  ]ilainly  the  design  of  heaven  to  raist  up  a 
ileliverer  in  that  region  wliere  tie  was  most  needed. 
\  The  Philistines,  theielbre,  became  very  naturally 
die  objects  of  that  retributive  course  of  proceed- 
ings m  which  Samson  was  to  lie  the  jiiincipal 
actor,  and  ii])on  which  he  covild  only  enter  by 
►eeking  some  occasion  of  exciting  hostilities  that 
would  bring  the  two  ))eo])les  into  <lirec1  collision. 
Such  an  occasion  was  alVorded  \ty  his  meeting 
With  VM  uf  the  daughteis  of  the  Philistines  at 
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Timnath,  whorr  he  besougrt  his  jiarcnts  tc  pr»» 
cure  for  him  ii.  mariiage,  assigning  ns  a  reason 
that  slie  'pleased  him  well.'  Helu 'ry3  TX** 
Nin,  She  i.$  right  m  wine  ei/rs,  where  tlie  (niginul 
for  right  is  net  n:i  adjective,  having  the  sense  o( 
beautiful,  engaging,  attract  ire.  but  a  verb,  con- 
veying, indeed,  the  idea  of  riglit.  but  of  7-igftt 
relative  to  an  end,  p7npcse,  or  vhjcct ;  in  other 
words,  of  fitness  or  adaptation  (see  Gou.sset'* 
Lexicon,  s  v.  "IK**  :  and  comp.  2  Sam.  ::vii.  4  ;  I 
Kings  ix.  12:  2  Chron.  xii.  IK);  Num.  xxviii. 
27).  This  atlords,  we  believe,  the  true  clue  to 
SamsDti's  meaning,  when  he  say.s,  'She  is  right  in 
mine  eyes  ;'  i.  e.  adapted  to  the  end  which  I  have 
in  view  ;  she  may  l)e  used,  she  is  available,  for  a 
]iur]iose  entirely  ulterior  to  the  immediate  con- 
nection which  I  propose.  That  he  entertained  a 
genuine  aHection  for  the  woman,  notwithstanding 
the  policij  by  which  he  was  prompted,  we  may 
doub'less  admit;  but  that  he  intended,  at  the 
same  tirre,  to  make  this  alliance  subservient  to 
the  gieat  pnr])ose  of  delivering  his  country  from 
oppression,  and  that  in  this  he  was  acting  under 
the  secret  control  of  Providence,  would  seem  to  be 
clear  from  the  words  immediately  f.illnwing,  when, 
in  rel'ereni'e  to  the  objection  of  his  parents  to  such 
a  union,  it  is  said,  that  they  '  knew  not  that  it  was 
of  the  Lord  that  he  sought  an  occasion  against 
the  Philistines."  It  is  here  woithy  of  note,  tliaf 
the  Hel>rew,  instead  of  '■  against  \\\e  l^hilistines,' 
has  "■  of  or  from  the  Philistines.'  cleaily  imply- 
ing that  the  occasion  sought  shonhl  be  one  that 
originated  on  the  side  of  the  Philistines.  This 
occasion  he  sought  under  the  immediate  prompt- 
ing of  the  Most  Higli,  who  .saw  lit,  in  tins 
indiiecl  manner,  to  bring  about  fhe  accom- 
plishment of  his  designs  cf  retribnti,,n  on  his 
enemies.  His  leading  purpose  in  this  seems  to 
have  been  to  baffle  fhe  porcer  of  the  whole  Philis- 
tine natinn  by  the  proiccss  of  a  single  iiidividual. 
The  champion  of  Israel,  theief.re.  was  not  a|i- 
pointed  so  much  to  be  the  leader  of  an  army,  like 
the  other  judges,  as  to  be  an  army  in  himself. 
In  order  then  that  the  contest  might  be  carried  on 
in  this  way.  it  was  necessaiy  that  the  eiitiie  oppo- 
.sition  of  the  Philistines  should  be  concentrated,  as 
far  as  possible,  against  the  person  of  Satnson. 
This  would  array  the  contending  parties  in  ])re- 
cisely  such  an  attitude  as  to  illustrate  most  sig- 
nally the  power  of  God  in  the  oveiilirow  of  liia 
enemies.  But  how  could  tliis  result  be  liiought 
about  exce])t  l)y  means  of  some  private  quarrel 
between  Samson  and  the  enemy  with  whom  he 
was  to  contend?  And  who  .shall  say  that  the 
scheme  now  projected  was  not  the  very  best  that 
could  have  been  devise<l  for  accom|ilisliing  fhe 
end  which  God  had  in  view  ?  To  what  extent 
Samson  himself  foresaw  the  issue  of  this  tiansac- 
lion,  or  how  far  lie  had  a  plan  distinctly  laid 
corresponding  with  the  'esults  that  ensued,  it  is 
dithcnit  to  say.  The  proliability,  we  think,  is, 
that  he  iiad  lather  a  general  strong  impression, 
wroi.ghl  l)y  the  Spirit  of  (lod,  than  a  definite  C07i- 
ce/)</on  of  the  train  of  events  that  were  to  transpire. 
It  was.  however,  a  conviction  as  to  the  issue  suf- 
ficiently jiowerful  to  wairant  lioth  him  t.nd  liis 
jiarents  in  going  forwaid  with  the  measure.  They 
were,  in  simie  way,  assured  (hat  they  were  engaged 
in  a  proceeding  which  God  would  overrule  to  th« 
furtheratice  of  his  designs  of  mercy  tc  his  people, 
and  of  judgment  fu  their  oppressors. 
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From  tliis  point  cottiitiences  that  car««r  oi 
fcchieven  ents  and  ]ir<)(.ligies  on  tlie  [lart  of  lliis  Is- 
laelitisli  Hciv:ules,  wliicli  renileicd  Itini  tlie  tenor 
of  his  enemies  atid  the  wonder  of  all  a.;es.  At  his 
w^ding-leusl,  the  attendance  oCa  lait,'e  company 
of  paranympiis,  or  fiiends  of  the  l)ride^room, 
convened  ostensihly  for  the  pur|jose  ofhonoining 
lis  nuptials,  hut  in  leality  to  keep  an  insidious 
ivatch  n|i()n  his  movements,  luin'slied  the  occasion 
of  a  coininon  Oiienlal  device  for  enlivening  enter- 
tainments of  this  nature.  He  )iro|)ounded  a 
riddle,  the  s  Intion  of  which  relened  to  his  oh- 
laining  a  quantity  of  honey  from  the  carcase 
of  a  slain  lion,  and  the  clandestine  niarnier  in 
■which  his  guests  got  ])ossession  of  the  clue  to  the 
enigma  cost  tliiiiy  Puilistines  their  lives.  The 
next  instance  of  his  vindictive  cunning  was 
proinp'ed  liy  the  ili-treatm'.'nt  which  he  '.ad  re 
cei\  cd  at  the  h<inds  of  his  father-in  law,  who,  upon 
a  frivolous  pieiexf,  had  given  away  his  daugiiier 
in  mairiage  to  another  inan,  and  was  executed 
by  securing  a  nndtitude  of  foxes,  or  rat  her  _yacAaiA 

(D^7J?1>^'  shuaH/n),  and,  hy  tying  (irehiands  to 

their  tails,  setting  fire  to  the  cor'itields  of  his 
enemies.  The  indignation  of  the  Philistines,  on 
lliscoveiing  the  author  of  the  outrage,  vented  itself 
upon  the  family  of  his  fathei-in-law,  who  Lad 
been  the  remote  occasion  of  it.  in  the  hnrning  of 
their  house,  in  which  liotli  father  and  daughter 
jierished.  This  was  a  (Veih  provocation,  lor  whicii 
Samson  thiettened  to  he  revenged  ;  and  thereupon 
falling  ujjun  them  without  ceiemony  Im  smote 
them,  as  it  is  said,  'hip  and  thigh  with  a  gieat 
slaughter.'  '1  he  oiiginal,  strictly  rendeied,  ions, 
'he  smote  them  leg  u[),n  thigh' — a|ipaiently  a 
|)roverhial  expressicjii,  and  ini[)lying,  according  to 
Gesenius.  that  lie  cut  them  to  pieces,  so  that  their 
Tunhs.  their  legs  and  thighs,  were  scattered  and 
heaped  pmniiscuously  together;  equivalent  to 
saying  that  lie  smote  and  destroyed  them  tcluilly, 
entiiely.  Mr.  Taylor,  in  his  ediliiin  of  Cahnet, 
recognises  in  tiiese  words  an  allusion  tu  some 
kind  of  wrcstliuf/  combat,  in  which  pei+iaps  the 
slaujrhier  on  this  occasion  ii  ay  iiave  coiumenced. 
Ha\  ing  subse(juently  taken  up  his  residence  in 
the  rock  Ktam,  he  was  thence  dislodged  by  con- 
senting to  a  ]iiisiiIahinious  arrangement  on  the 
jiart  of  lii«  own  countrymen,  by  whi(,h  he  agreed 
to  surrender  l.'im.self  in  boinis  pro\nled  they  wouKl 
not  theiusehe^  fall  upon  him  and  kill  iiini.  He 
pr(.>bali:y  L'ave  into  tliis  measure  from  a  strong 
inward  assurance  that  the  issue  of  it  would  be,  to 
atlbid  him  a  now  occasion  of  taking  vengeance 
\i[M>n  his  foes.  IVing  brought  in  this  apparently 
ii-^lpless  condition  to  a  (ilace  called  I'loni  the  event, 
Lei  i,  (i  jtiio,  his  piet.rnalural  poieiicy  sud<leiily 
put  itself  forth,  and  snajjping  the  cords  asunder, 
and  snatching  up  the  jaw-lione  of  an  ass,  he  tlealt 
BO  elfectually  about  him,  that  a  thousand  men  were 
slain  on  the  spiot.  That  this  was  altogether  the 
work,  not  of  man,  but  of  God,  was  soon  denion- 
gtrated.  Weaiied  with  his  exertions,  the  illustrious 
Danite  became  faint  fiom  thirst,  and  as  there  was 
no  water  in  the  place,  he  ]iiayeil  tliat  a  fountain 
mi^htlie  opened.  His  prayer  w;is  heaid  ;  God 
caused  a  stieam  to  gush  ironi  a  hollow  n»ck  hard 
ijy,  and  Samson  iSi  gratitude  gave  it  the  name  of 
Ivn  /ui.'iker,  a  word  that  signiMes  '  the  well  of  him 
il  al  prayed,"  and  which  continued  to  be  the  de- 
iiguitiiot  of  the  fouuta  r.  ever  after.     Tlie  lender- 
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ing  in  our  version — '  God  clave  a  hollow  place  in 

the  jaw" — is  unhap|iy,  as  the  original  is  ''VO  Lehit 
the  very  term  which  in  the  final  clause  is  rendered 
'  in  Lehi.'  The  ])la<e  received  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of   his  having   then  so  elleclually 

wielded  the  jaro-ione  (^Pl?  Lehi). 

The  Piiilistines  were  from  this  time  lielrl  in 
such  contempt  by  their  victor,  that  he  went 
openly  into  the  city  of  (jaza,  where  he  seems 
to  liave  suH"ered  himself  weakly  to  be  drawn 
into  the  company  of  a  woman  of  loose  character, 
the  yielding  to  whose  enticements  exposed  him  to 
the  most  iinmiiient  peril.  His  jiresence  lieing 
soon  noised  aliroail,  an  attempt  was  made  during 
the  night  foicilily  to  detain  him,  by  closing  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  making  them  fast;  but 
Samson,  appiised  of  it,  rose  at  midnight,  and 
breaking  away  liolts,  bar-;,  and  hinges,  depaited, 
carrying  the  gat^es  upon  liis  shoulders,  to  the  top 
of  a  iieighliuuriiig  hill   \.\\i!Lt  looks  toward  Hebron 

(|n!2n  ^3Q  ?y  ;  Sept.  €7rJ  Trpo<Tcivou  TOvX(^p(iv, 
facriiy  Ihbron).  The  common  rendering  'be- 
fore Hebron  is  less  a|)propriate,  as  the  ilistance 
between  the  two  cities  is  at  least  twenty  miles. 
The  hill  lay  doubtless  somewheie  between  the 
cities,  aiid  in  full  view  of  both.  Alter  this  his 
enemies  strove  to  entrap  him  by  guile  rather  than 
by  violence;  and  they  were  too  successful  in  the 
end.  Falling  in  love  wiiii  a  woman  of  Sorek, 
named  Delilah,  he  became  so  infatuated  b)'  his 
passinn,  that  nothing  but  his  bodily  strength  could 
equal  his  mental  weakness.  The  princes  of  the 
V  hilistiiies,  awaie  of  Samsoifs  inlirmity,  deter- 
miiieil  by  means  of  it  to  get  possession,  if  possible, 
of  his  ])eisoii.  For  this  junpose  they  projiose  a 
tempting  iiribe  to  IJelilah,  and  she  eiiteis  at  once 
into  the  treacheious  compact.  She  employs  all 
her  ait  and  blandishments  to  worm  from  him  the 
secret  of  his  prodigious  strength.  Having  for 
some  time  aniu>ed  iier  with  fictions,  he  al  last,  in 
a  moment  of  weakness,  disclosed  to  her  the  fact 
that  it  lay  in  his  hair,  which  if  it  were  shaved 
would  leave  him  a  mere  common  man.  Not  that 
his  strength  really  lay  in  his  hair,  for  this  in  l"act 
had  no  natural  influence  upon  it  one  way  or  the 
other.  His  strength  arose  from  his  relation  to 
()'od  as  a  Nazarite,  and  the  preservation  of  his 
hair  unshorn  was  the  mark  or  sign  of  his  Naza- 
ritesliij),  and  a  j^ledije  on  tlie  part  of  God  ol  the 
continuance  of  his  miraculous  phjsical  powers. 
If  he  lost  this  sign,  the  liadge  of  his  r.onseciatiou, 
he  broke  his  vow,  and  coineqiiently  forfeited  the 
thing  signltied.  God  abandoned  him.  and  he 
was  tlieiicel"orward  no  niuie,  in  this  respect,  than 
an  ordinary  man.  His  treacherous  paramour 
seizeil  the  first  oppi>rlunity  ol'iintting  his  declara- 
tion to  the  test.  She  shaved  his  heail  while  he 
lay  sleeping  in  her  la]i,  and  at  a  concerted  signal 
he  was  instantly  ariesied  by  his  enemies  lying  in 
wait.  Berelt  of  his  grand  endowment,  and  for- 
saken of  God,  the  cham|iion  of  Israel  could  now 
well  ai'.o|)t  the  words  of  Solomon  ; — '  I  lind  more 
bitter  th.iii  death  the  woman  whose  heart  Is  snares 
and  nets,  and  her  hands  are  bands  ;  whoso  pleasetli 
God  shall  escape  from  her;  but  the  sinner  shall 
be  taken  by  her.'  Having  so  long  presumptuously 
played  with  his  ruin.  Heaven  leaves  him  to  him- 
self, as  a  jjuiiishment  fir  his  former  guilty  indul- 
gence. He  is  made  to  reap  as  he  had  sown,  and 
ia  consigned  to  the  hands  of  his  leleatleu  foeb 
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Hit  junigliment  was  indeed  severe,  though  Tie 
Amijly  reveiiij-'d  it,  as  well  as  redeemed  iti  a 
measure  liis  o.vii  liojioiir,  by  tlie  maniitr  in  which 
tie  met  liis  ileath.  Tlie  Phili-fines  liin  iiig  de- 
prived him  ul'  sight,  at  first  immured  him  in  a 
]insi)n,  and  made  him  giiiid  at  the  mill  like  a 
«lave.  As  this  was  an  em])l,»ymeiit  wliir.li  in  the 
Kast  usually  devolves  on  women,  to  assign  it  to 
sncli  a  man  as  Sam-ijU  was  virtually  to  reduce 
him  to  the  lowest  state  of  degradation  and  shame. 
To  grind  coinybr  others  was,  even  for  a  woman, 
a  [iroverhial  term  ex|)re9iive  of  the  most  menial 
and  oppressed  condition.  How  much  more  for 
the  hero  of  Israel,  who  seems  to  have  been  made 
grinder-general  for  the  prisin-house  ! 

In  process  of  time,  «liile  remaining  in  this 
coiifint  inent,  his  hair  recovered  its  growth,  and 
with  it  such  a  profoimd  re])entance  seems  to  liave 
wrought  in  his  lieart  as  viitually  re-invested  liim 
with  the  character  and  the  powers  lie  had  so  cul- 
pably lost.  Of  this  fact  his  enemies  were  not 
aware.  tStill  exulting  in  their  possession  of  tlie 
great  scourge  of  their  tiation,  tliey  kept  him,  like 
a  wild  lieast,  fir  mockery  and  iiisult.  On  one  of 
tliese  occasions,  when  an  immense  multitude,  in- 
cluding the  prinms  and  nobility  of  the  Pliilistines, 
were  convened  in  a  large  amphitiieatre,  to  cele- 
brate a  feast  in  honour  of  their  god  Dagon,  who 
had  delivered  their  adversary  into  their  hands, 
Samson  was  ordered  to  l)e  brought  out  to  be  made 
a  laughingstock  to  his  enemies,  a  butt  lor  their 
scoffs,  insults,  mockeries,  and  meiriment.  Se- 
cretly determined  to  use  his  recovered  stiength 
to  tremendous  elfect,  he  ])ersnaded  the  boy  who 
guided  his  steps  to  conduct  him  to  a  spot  wiiere 
he  could  reacii  the  two  pillars  upon  which  the 
roofofihe  building  rested.  Here,  after  ])ausing 
for  a  short  time,  while  he  prefers  a  brief  ])rayef  to 
Heaven,  he  grasps  the  massy  pillar*,  and  bowing 
with  resistless  foice,  the  whole  building  rocks  anil 
totters,  and  the  ro.if,  encumbered  with  the  weight 
of  the  spect.itors,  rushes  down,  and  the  wliole  as- 
sembly, including  Samson  liimself,  are  crushed 
to  pieces  in  the  ruin  ! 

Thus  terminated  the  career  of  one  of  tlie  most 
remarkable  person  ijjes  of  all  history,  whether 
Sacred  or  profane.  The  enrolment  of  his  name  by 
an  apostolic  ])en  (Heb.  xi.  iJ2)  in  the  list  of  the 
ancient  worthies,  '  who  had  by  faith  obtained  an 
excellent  repute,"  warrants  us  undoubtt'dly  in  a 
f'avonralile  e-.timate  of  his  cliaracter  on  the  whole, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  fidelity  of  the  inspired 
narrative  has  peipetuated  the  record  of  infirmities 
which  must  lor  ever  mar  the  lustre  of  his  noble 
(beds.  It  is  not  impr()bal>le  that  the  lapses  with 
which  he  was  chargeable  arose,  in  a  measine,  fiom 
ti:e  very  j)eculiarilies  of  that  ])hysical  tempera- 
ment to  which  hii  jjrodigies  of  stienglh  were 
owing;  but  while  this  consideration  may  palliate, 
it  cannot  excuse  the  moral  (ieiliKjiieticies  into 
wiiicii  he  Wiis  l)eiraye  I,  and  of  wiiicli  a  just  Pro- 
vidence exacted  so  tieinendons  a  penalty  in  the 
circnmsrances  of  his  degradation  a;d  death. 

Ijpon  the  parallel  l)etween  the  achievements  of 
*5imson  and  tliose  of  the  Gieidan  Hercules,  and 
the  derivation  of  the  one  fmm  the  other,  we  caimot 
iwre  enter.  The  Commentary  ()f  AdiTu  (^laike 
j>resenrs  us  witli  the  results  of  M.  De  Lavour,  an 
ingenious  Fr-nch  -.vrlfer  on  this  sniijert,  from 
wtiicn  It  will  bh  seen  that  (he  coinciilences  aie 
extreueiy  striking,  and   sucli   as  would  perha^is 
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afford  to  most  minds  an  adiiitioim^  proof  of  how 
much  the  ancient  m\thologies  weie  a  disturteO 
reflection  of  the  Scrij)ture  narrative. — G.  B. 


SAMUEL  O^^'^^  ;  Sept.  ^afwvitW  the  lajl 
of  those  extraordinary  regents  that  j)resided  over 
■  the  Hebrew  C(jmmonweallh  under  the  title  of 
Judge;.  The  circumstances  of  his  birth  were 
oir.inoiis  of  his  futuie  career  His  father,  El- 
kanah  of  Ramathaim-Zujihim.  of  Mount  Ephraim, 
'  lia<l  two  wives,  the  name  of  the  one  w;is  Hannah, 
and  tlie  name  of  the  other  Pen  nnah  ;  and  Pe- 
ninnah  had  children,  but  Haniiah  had  no 
children.'  The  usual  etVect  of  polygamy  was 
felt  iti  Elkanali's  household.  The  sterility  of 
Hannah  brought  u]ioii  hei  the  taunts  and  ridicule 
of  her  conjugal  rival,  wlio  "  jjrovok.  d  her  sore,  to 
make  lier  fret,  because  the  Lord  had  shut  up  her 
womb"  (1  Sam.  i.  6).  The  jealousy  of  Peninnali 
was  excited  also  by  the  supeiior  all'ection  wliich 
was  shown  to  Hannah  by  her  husband.  '  To 
Hannah  he  gave  a  worthy  jn.rtion  ;  fur  he  loved 
Hannah'  (i.  .5).  .Moie  es)«ctaily  at  the  j)eriod 
ofthesacied  festivals  did  the  chihlle.ss  solitude 
of  Hannah  create  within  her  the  most  poignant 
regrets,  when  she  saw  her  husband  give  portions 
to  all  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Peninnali,  whi>, 
exulting  in  maternal  |iride  and  fmdn^s,  look 
advantage  of  tliese  seasons  to  suliject  the  favourite 
wife  til  a  natural  feminine  ret;iliation.  Hannah's 
life  was  embittered,  '  she  wejit  anil  did  not  eat' 
(i.  '?).  On  one  of  these  occasions,  during  the 
aiiniial  solemnity  at  Sliiluh,  whither  Elkanah"3 
family  had  travelled,  '  to  worship  and  to  sacri- 
fice,' so  keen  was  the  vexation  of  Hannah,  that 
she  lel'l  the  ilomestic  enleiiaininent,  w^nt  to  the 
tabernacle,  and  in  the  extiemity  of  her  anguish 
implored  Jehovah  to  give  her  a  man-child,  ac- 
companying her  supplication  with  a  pecidiar 
pledge  to  dedic.ite  this  gill,  should  it  be  conferred, 
to  the  service  of  Jehovah  ;  vowing  to  jiresent  the 
child  it)  entire  unreserved  consecraMon  to  ihf 
Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  bind  him  to  the  sjiecial  cil)ligations  and 
austeiiiies  of  a  Nazarite.  in  btr  agony  of  eaiiiest- 
ness  her  lip.s  moved,  but  articulated  no  words,  so 
that  Eli,  the  high  priest,  who  had  observed  her 
frantic  ap|)earance  from  his  seat  by  a  |>ost  of  the 
temjile,  '  thounht  s!ie  had  been  drunken,'  and 
sharj)ly  rebuked  her.  Her  pathetic  explanation 
removed  his  suspicion,  and  hega\e  her  his  solemn 
benediction.  Her  S|iiril  was  lightened,  ami  she 
'went  her  way.'  '1  he  birth  of  a  son  soon  fnllille<l 
her  hopes,  and  this  child  of  jirayer  was  named,  in 
memory  of  the  jirodigy,  Samuel,  hkakd  of  God. 
In  consequence  of  Ins  motliers  vo.v,  the  boy  was 
from  liis  early  years  set  ajiait  to  the  str.vice  of 
Jehovah,  umkr  the  immeiliafe  tutelage  of  Eli 
His  motlii  r  l)rouglit  him  to  the  house  of  (ho 
Lord  in  Shil'oh,  and  introdnciiig  lieiself  to  the 
piiiititl".  recalled  to  his  memory  the  peculiar  cii"- 
cuinstances  in  wliich  be  had  lirst  seen  her.  So 
'  .^aniuel  miiii--teied  l>el"iire  the  Lord,  being  a 
child,  girded  with  a  linen  epiiod    (ii.  1^). 

The  degenera('y  of  the  j)eo|)le  at  this  lime  wa» 
extreme  The  tiibes  seem  to  have  administered 
their  affairs  as  independent  rejinblics,  the  national 
confederacv  was  weak  and  disunited,  and  the 
spirit  of  ])idilic  ])atriotic  enterprise  had  beenwoin 
out  liy  ci  nstant  luimuil  and  inviisicn.  Tbf 
theocratic    influence^  was    also  scarcely   felt,  i'j 
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peculiar  nikiisfers  beiiig  witlulrawn,  and  its  ordi- 
nary maiiiresriilioiis,  except  in  the  routine  of  tlie 
Levitical  ritual,  liaviufj  ceased  ;  '  the  word  of  the 
Lord  was  preiMnus  in  tliose  days,  there  was  no 
open  vision'  (iii.  1  ).  Tiit  youiis;  devotee,  '  the 
child  Samuel,'  wai  selected  liy  Jehovah  to  renew 
liie  ileliverance  of  his  oracles.  As  lie  rerliiieil  in 
!ns  chamber  adjuinim^  the  sacred  eililice,  the 
Lord,  by  means  adai>ted  to  his  juvenile  capacity, 
made  known  to  iiim  ids  fiist  and  fearful  com- 
munication— tlie  doom  of  Eli  s  apostate  house. 
Other  revelations  speedily  followed  this;  the 
frfqoency  of  God"s  messages  to  the  youni^  pro|)het 
established  his  fame;  and  the  exact  fulfilment  of 
them  secured  his  ie|iutatiiin.  The  oracle  of 
Shiloh  Ijecame  vocal  a^'ain  through  the  youthful 
.'lieropiiant  (iii.  19-21).  The  (earful  fate  pro- 
nounced on  the  head  and  family  of  the  j)ontificrtte 
was  soon  executed.  Eli  had  itidulgently  tole- 
rated, orlenienlly  ]ialllated,  the  rajiacity  and  ])ro- 
fligacy  of  his  sons.  Through  their  extortions 
and  impiety  '  men  abhoirtd  the  oH'eiing  of  the 
Lord,'  and  Jehovah  s  wrath  was  kindled  against 
the  sacerdotal  transgressois.  They  became  the 
victims  ol'their  own  folly;  for  when  the  Philistines 
invaded  the  land,  an  imworthj'  sujierstition  among 
the  Hebrew  host  clamoured  for  the  aik  to  be 
brought  into  the  camp  and  into  tiie  Held  of 
battle.  Hophiu  and  Piiinehas,  Eli's  sons,  in- 
dulging this  vain  and  ))uerile  fancy,  accompanied 
the  ark  as  its  legal  guanlians,  and  fell  in  the 
terrible  slaughter  which  ensued.  Their  father, 
whose  sin  seems  to  ha\e  lieen  his  easiness  of  dis- 
position, his  jiassive  and  (juiescent  tem|)er,  sat 
on  a  sacerdotal  throne  by  the  wayside,  to  gather 
the  earliest  nevvs  of  the  battle,  for  his  '  heart 
trembled  for  the  ark  of  God  ;'  and  as  a  fugitive 
from  the  scene  of  conflict  rejjorted  to  iiim  the  sad 
disaster,  dwelling  with  natural  climax  on  its 
melancholy  jiarticulars — Israel  routed  and  fleeing 
in  panic,  Uophni  and  Piiinehas  both  slain,  and 
the  ark  of  God  taken — this  last  and  overpowering 
intelligence  so  shocked  him,  that  he  fainted  and 
fell  from  Ids  seat,  and  in  his  fall,  from  the 
imbecile  corpulence  of  age,  '  brake  his  neck  and 
died"  (iv.  18).  When  the  feeble  administration 
of  Eli,  who  had  judged  Israel  forty  years,  was 
concluded  by  his  death,  Samuel  was  too  young 
to  succeed  to  the  regency,  and  the  actions  of  this 
earlier  portion  of  his  life  are  left  unrecorded. 
Tlie  ark,  which  had  been  captured  by  the  Philis- 
tines, soon  vindicated  its  majesty,  and  after  being 
detained  among  them  seven  months,  was  sent 
back  to  Israel.  It  did  not,  however,  reach  Shiloli, 
in  consequence  of  the  fearl'ul  judgment  of  Beth- 
shemesh  (vi.  19),  but  rested  in  Kiijathjearim 
for  no  fewer  thati  twenty  years  (vii.  2).  It  is 
not  till  the  expiration  of  this  period  that  Samuel 
appears  again  in  the  bistorv.  Perhaps  durmg  the 
twenty  years  succeeding  Elis  death,  his  authority 
was  gradually  gathering  strength,  while  the  office 
of  supreme  magistrate  may  have  been  vacant, 
each  tribe  being  governed  by  its  own  hereditary 
phylarch.  This  long  se;)?(;n  of  national  hunu- 
jiation  was  to  some  extent  improved.  '  All  the 
house  of  Israel  lamented  afler  the  Lord,'  and 
Samuel,  seizing  upon  the  crisis,  issued  a  public 
manifesto,  exposing  the  sin  of  idolatry,  urging  on 
the  [)e'jpie  religious  amendment,  and  promising 
pt>iiticAl  deliverance  on  their  reformation.  The 
people  ohoyedf  tlie  oracular  mandate  was  effec- 


tual, and  tlie  principles  of  the  theocracy  tgain 
triumphed  (vii.  -1).  The  trilies  weie  stunnionetl 
by  the  |)io])het  to  assemble  in  iMizpt-h,  and  at  thia 
assembly  of  the  Hebrew  comitia,  Samuel  seemit 
to  have  been  elected  regent  (vii.  6).  Some  of 
the  judges  were  raised  to  political  |X)wer,  as  the 
reward  of  their  military  courage  anil  talents,  liiit 
Sauuiel  was  raised  to  the  lofty  station  ol  judge, 
from  his  projihetic  fame,  his  sagacious  dispen- 
sation of  justice,  his  real  intrepidity,  and  his 
success  as  a  restorer  of  the  true  religion.  His 
government,  founded  not  on  feats  of  chivalry  or 
actions  of  dazzling  entfipiise,  which  great  emer- 
gencies only  call  forth,  but  resting  on  nioie  soli. I 
qualities,  essential  to  the  gniwth  and  development 
of  a  nations  resources  in  tinies  cf  peace,  laitl  the 
foundation  of  that  pros]ierity  which  gradually 
ele\ated  Israel  to  the  position  it  occu[iied  in  the 
davs  of  Uavid  and  his  successors. 

This  mustering  of  the  Hebiews  at  I\Iizpeh  on 
the  inaugiu-ation  of  Samuel  alarmed  the  Philis- 
tines, and  their  '  louls  went  uj)  against  Israel.' 
Samuel  assumed  the  functions  of  the  theocratic 
viceroy,  oU'eied  a  sidemn  oblation,  anil  inqiloiud. 
the  immediate  protection  of  Jehovah.  He  Wiis 
answered  with  pro])itious  thunder.  A  fearful 
storm  Ijiirst  upon  tlie  Phili.^tines,  the  elements 
warred  against  them  '  Tiie  Highest  gave  his 
voice  in  the  heaven,  hailstones  and  coals  of  tire.' 
The  old  enemies  of  Israel  were  signally  defeateil, 
and  did  not  recruit  their  strength  aiiaiii  during 
the  administration  of  the  juoiihet-judge.  The 
grateful  victor  erected  a  sioue  of  lemembrance, 
and  named  it  Ebenezer.  From  an  incidental 
allusion  (vii.  11)  we  learn  too,  that  about  this 
time  the  Amoiites,  the  Eiistern  (bes  of  Israel, 
were  also  at  peace  with  them — another  triumph  of 
a  g(  veinmeiit  '  the  weapons  of  whose  warfare 
were  not  carnal.'  The  juesidency  of  Samuel 
appears  to  "have  been  emiiieiitly  successful.  I'ronn 
the  \  ery  Ijrief  sketch  given  iis  of  his  public  life, 
we  infer  that  the  administration  of  justice  occu- 
])ied  no  little  share  of  his  time  and  attention. 
He  went  from  year  to  year  in  circuit  to  Uethel, 
Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  places  not  veiy  far  distant 
fiom  each  other,  but  chosen  ))eihaps,  as  Winer 
suggests,  because  they  were  the  old  scenes  of 
woiship  (^lieal-wurt.,  ii.  414). 

The  dwelling  of  the  prophet  was  at  Ramali, 
where  religious  woiship  was  established  after  the 
patriarchal  model,  and  wheie  Samuel,  like  Abra- 
ham, built  an  altar  to  the  Lord.  Such  jjiocedure 
was  contrary  to  the  letter  of  the  Mosaic  statute. 
But  the  jirophefs  had  power  to  dispen.^^e  with  or- 
dinary usage  (De  Wette,  Bib.  Dugmat.  §  70; 
Kiiobel,  Der  Prophetism.  d.  lleb.  i.  .39;  Koester, 
Der  Proph  d.  A.  &  A'.  T.  Sfc.  p.  52).  In  this  case 
the  reason  of  Samuel's  conduct  may  be  found  in 
the  stale  of  the  religious  economy.  1  he  ark  yet 
remained  at  Kirjath-jearim,  where  it  had  lieen 
left  in  terror,  and  where  it  lay  till  David  letcheil 
it  to  Zion.  There  seems  to  have  beer.  no]ilacecI 
resort  Wiv  the  tribes,  the  present  station  of  the  ark  not 
iiaving  tieen  chosen  for  its  coiiveiuence  as  a  sceiifl 
of  religious  assembly.  The  slnine  at  Shiloli, 
which  had  been  iiallowed  ever  since  the  settle- 
ment in  Canaan,  had  been  desolate  from  the  dale 
of  the  death  of  Eli  and  his  sons — so  desolate  as  to 
become  in  future  years  a  prophetic  symliol  of 
divine  judgment  vJer.  rii.  1214;  xxyi.  6).  lu 
such  a  period  of  reli^'ious  anarchy  and  coiifiuitKi, 
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iNamMrl,a  tlie:icr;ilic  giMrdiai',  nii;,'hi  wiflioiif  any 
violitliiiii  ot  the  spliit  of  tiie  law,  siipeiinteiiil  liie 
miblic  woiiliip  of  Jeliovali  in  the  vicinity  of  his 
liab'tatioii  iKiiobel,  Prophet,  dvr  Heb.  ii.  32) 

In  .S.iiiiiiel's  old  age  two  of  ins  sons  weie  ap- 
pointed \>\r  hini  deputy-judges  in  Beeisheba. 
Tiiese  Young  tneii  juissessed  nut  tlieir  fulliei's  ni- 
tegiity  ol'  siiuit,  lint  •  turned  aside  afier  Incie,  tool^ 
linl.es,  and  iierverted  ju<lgnient'  (1  Sam.  viii.  3). 
The  advanced  years  of  the  venerable  ruler  liiniselt 
and  liis  apjiroacldiig  diisolution,  flie  cei  fainfy  tiiat 
noKeof  hi-*  fiiniiiy  con  id  fdl  Ins  oHice  with  advan- 
tage to  the  country,  tiie  honor  of  a  period  of  anar- 
chy ivhich  liis  death  niiglit.  occasion,  the  neiess.ty 
of  having  .some  o..e  to  jiut  an  end  to  Irdial  jealou- 
sies ai.d  coiiC'.'nUate  the  energies  of  tiie  nation, 
especially  as  iheie  appeared  to  be  symploms  of 
reneweil  warlike  preparatunis  on  the  pait  nf  the 
Aniinniiifes  (xii.  12) — these  Cdiisiderations  seem  lo 
liave  leii  the  elders  of  Israel  to  adopt  die  bold 
ste[)  of  assmnbliug  at  lliunah  anci  soliciting 
Samuel  '  to  make  a  king  to  judge  them.'  Tue 
proposed  change  from  a  itpublicaii  li  a  regal 
I'orni  of  goveinir.ent  disiiieaed  .Samuel  lorvaiioiis 
reasons.  Be-ides  its  being  a  departure  from  tlie 
first  politic. il  iiistilule.  and  so  fa  an  infringement 
on  the  rights  of  the  divine  head  ol' the  iheociacy, 
it  was  regarded  by  the  regent  as  a  viitual  c»iarge 
against  himsell',  and  migiil  appear  to  liim  as  one 
of  those  examples  of  ])opular  lickleiiess  and  in- 
gratitude which  the  history  of  every  re.il.a  ex- 
hibits in  profusion.  Jehovah  comioits  Saniurl 
Ai  this  res  ect  by  saying,  'They  have  not  i  ejected 
thee,  but  they  h.ive  i ejected  me.'  Being  warned 
of  Ciod  to  acceUe  to  their  request  for  a  king  and 
yet  to  remonstrate  with  the  people,  and  set  bef.ie 
the  nation  the  perils  and  tyranny  of  a  monarchical 
government  ( yiii  10),  .Samuel  ))roceede.l  to  the 
election  of  a  Si/vereign.  Saul,  son  of  Kisli,  'a 
choice  young  man  and  a  goodly,'  whom  he  had 
met  niiexpecteilly,  was  pointed  out  to  him  iiy 
Jehovah  as  the  king  i.f  Israel,  and  l>y  tiie  iiro|)liet 
w;is  anointed  and  -saiuled  as  monaicli.  Samuel 
again  conveneil  the  nation  at  iVIizpeli,  again  with 
liouesf  zeal  coinlemned  their  projei  t,  but  caused 
the  sacred  lol  to  be  taken.  The  lot  leli  onS.uil. 
The  )iro,  het  now  form. illy  introduced  hiin  to 
the  people,  who  shouted  in  joyous  acclamation, 
*  Goil  save  the  king.' 

Not  content  with  oial  exjjlanations,  this  List  of 
file  republican  cluLfs  n<it  only  fold  the  people  the 
manner  ol'  I  he  kingdom,  '  but  wrote  it  in  a  liook 
and  laid  it  up  before  the  Loid."  What  is  here 
assarted  of  S.utiuel  may  mean,  that  he  exii.icled 
t'ro.ii  the  Pcntaieuch  the  recorded  pro\i,ion  of 
Aloses  for  a  future  monaicliy,  and  added  lo  il  such 
warnings,  and  cciuisels,  and  safeguards  as  his 
insjiired  sagacity  might  suggest.  Saul  s  liist 
battle  being  so  successful,  and  the  pieparatioiis 
for  it  displaying  no  ordinary  energy  and  proionti- 
tuile  of  character,  his  populaiily  was  suddenly 
advanceil,  and  his  throne  seemed.  Taking  ad- 
vantage of  I  he  general  sensation  in  favour  of 
Saul,  Samuel  cited  tlift  ]ieople  to  meet  again  in 
Gilg.d,  to  lenevv  the  kingdom,  to  ratify  the  new 
constitutit;n,  and  solemnly  instal  the  sovereign 
(xi.  1  1).  Here  llie  upright  judge  made  a  jiower- 
ful  ap|)€al  lo  the  assembly  ni  vinilication  of  his 
};i.>\ernmeiit.  '  \\  itness  against  me  before  the 
l^r<l,  and  before  his  anointed;  whose  ox  h.ive  I 
UvSt-'.i  ♦  or  w  io»e  asS  have  1  taken  'if  or  wLotu  Uave 
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I  defrauded?  whom  have  I  opprcsaed?  or  of 
whose  hand  have  I  received  any  bribe  to  hiiai 
mine  eyes  theiewith?  and  1  will  restore  it  you. 
The  whole  mullifnde  respoiideil  in  iinaniniouj 
approval  of  his  liones'y  aim  inlrepidity  (xii.  3,  4). 
Then  he,  si  ill  jealous  of  (iod's  jjieiogative  and 
the  civil  righls  of  his  ]it'ople,  brielly  nairateil 
their  history,  showed  lliem  how  they  never  wanted 
chieftains  lo  oel'end  ihem  when  they  served  God, 
ami  ileclared  that  it  was  distrust  of  God's  raising 
up  a  new  leader  in  a  dreaded  emergency  that 
excited  the  ourciy  for  a  king.  In  pioof  of  this 
charge — a  charge  which  coiivicled  ihem  of  great 
wickedness  in  llie  sight  of  God — he  ajipealed  to 
Jeliovali,  who  answeied  in  a  feail'ul  hunicane  of 
thunder  and  rain.  The  tt.irilieil  tiibes  confiessed 
their  guilt,  and  besought  Samuel  lo  inlercede 
for  them  in  his  '.lisinleresled  jiatriotism. 

It  is  said  (vii.  1'"))  that  Samuel  judged  Israel 
all  the  days  of  his  life.  Theas.sei tioii  may  mean 
ihat  even  after  S.iul's  coronal  ion  .Samuels  power, 
though  foimally  abdicated,  w.is  yet  actually  felt 
and  exeicised  in  the  diiection  of  state  atl'airs 
(Havernick,  Linleit.  in  das  A.  T.,  §  1  (>()).  No 
enler|irise  could  be  undertaken  wiihonl  .Samuel's 
concurrence.  His  was  an  authority  higher  than 
the  king's.  We  find  Saul,  having  mustered  his 
forces,  about  to  march  against  the  Philistines, 
yet  delaying  to  do  so  till  Samuel  conseciated  the 
iindeilaking.  Hecame  not  at  the  timeaiipointed, 
as  .Saul  ihought,  and  the  imjiatient  niooaicli  pro- 
ceeiied  to  otl'er sacrifice  —  a  fearful  violation  of  the 
ii.itioiial  law.  'J  he  prophet  anived  as  the  reli- 
gious service  was  concluded,  and  rebukin;j  Saul 
lor  his  pre.-.ump' ion,  ilislinclly  hinled  at  the  short 
continuance  of  his  kingdom.  Again  we  Knd 
S.imuel  charging  Saul  with  the  extirpation  of  the 
Amalekiles.  The  royal  waiiior  jiroceedeii  on 
the  expedition,  but  obeyed  not  the  mandale  of  Je- 
hi'\ali.  His  apologies,  somewiiai  criiftily  fiame»l, 
iiir  Ins  inconsistencies,  availed  him  not  with  llie 
pro];het,  and  he  was  by  I  he  indignant  seer 
viiiually  ilethroned.  He  li.id  I'orfeiteil  his  crown 
by  disoliedience  to  God.  Yet  Samuel  mourned 
for  him.  His  heart  seems  to  have  ijeen  set  on 
llie  bold  athletic  soldier.  But  now  ihe  Lord 
directed  him  lo  make  provision  fcjr  ihe  fulcre 
government  of  the  country  (xvi.  1).  To  |/revenr 
sliife  and  confusion  it  was  necessary,  in  ihe  cir- 
cumstances, lhat  llie  second  king  should  be  ap- 
pointed ere  the  hist  sovereign's  ilemise.  Samuel 
went  lo  Betlileliein  and  set  apait  the  youngest  oi 
the  sons  of  Jesse,  '  and  came  to  see  Saul  no  more 
ml  ihe  day  of  his  dealh.'  "S'et  .S.iul  and  he  met 
once  again  at  Naiolli,  iiil{amah{xix  21),  when 
the  king  was  pursuing  David.  As  on  a  I'oimer 
occasion,  the  spirit  of  God  ciime  upon  him  as  he 
approached  the  company  of  ihe  jiionhets  with  .Sa- 
muel jiresiding  over  ihem,  and  '  he  piophejied  and 
lay  down  naked  all  that  day  and  all  lhat  night.' 
A  religious  excitement  seized  him,  the  contagious 
inHueiiceof  the  music  and  rliu]isody  fell  upon  his 
nervous,  susceptible  lemjieramenl,  anil  overpower- 
ed him.  At  lenglh  Samuel  died  (xxv.  1),  and 
all  Israel  mourned  for  him,  and  buiiedhim  in  his 
iionse  at  Ramali.  The  troubles  of  .Saul  increased, 
and  llieie  was  none  to  give  him  counsel  and 
solace.  Jeliovah  answeied  him  not  in  the  tirdi- 
naiy  mode  of  oiacular  commuiiiealion,  'by 
dreams,  I 'rim,  or  prophets.'  His  chafed  and 
melancholy  spiiit    could  liud  m    re»t,    aiid   r— 
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lorteil  fo  the  sad  expeiiient  of  consulting  '  a 
woman  lliiit  liail  a  tamiliar  spiiit'  (xwiii.  3-7). 
The  sovereign  in  ilisg  lise  entered  lier  (iwelling, 
and  lie  ol'svliom  the  !iro\  eil)  was  lepeateil,  •  liSaiil 
also  unioni;  llie  })ro)iliets  V  was  l'oini(i  in  consult- 
alion  willi  a  siuceieas.  Tliis  is  not  tlie  place  fo 
enter  into  a  discu-siou  of  tliis  suljjc<;t  [.Saui,]. 
We  follow  the  inspired  nairati\  e.  and  nieiely  say 
that  Saul  strangely  wished  toseeSauiuel  lecalltd 

from  the  dead,  that  Sairiuel  himself  (XIH  ^KIDi;') 
made  his  appearance  suddenly,  and,  to  the  gieat 
terrorof  the  necromancer,  heard  the  mournful  coin- 
jilaint  ol  Saul,  and  ])ronounced  his  s|)eedy  dealhon 
an  ignolile  Held  of  loss  and  massacre  !  Henderson, 
On  Dicine  liisi)i)atiuii,  p.  I(5j  ;  Hales'  Cliroiiolof/y, 
vol.  ii  J).  323;  Scott,  On  the  Existence  of  Lvil 
S/iirils,  Ike,  p.  232). 

We  have  reserved  a  few  lojiics  for  discussion, 
that  we  might  not  interrupt  the  brief  narrative. 
It  is  almost  superlhaius  to  say  that  the  derivation 
of  the  projihet  s  name  to  which  we  ha\e  leferred 
is  prelerahle  to  others  which  nave  lieen  proposed — 

such  as  7N  Di;^',  "  ime  of  God  ;  7ND  7*XD',  asked 
of  God  ;  or  7N  0'^,  Dens  posuit.  The  opinion 
was  ill  former  times  very  cinient,  that  .Samuel 
was  a  )iriest,  nay,  some  imagine  that  lie  suc- 
ceeded Kli  in  the  poutilicate.  Many  of  the 
fathers  inclined  to  this  notion,  hut  Jeionie  allirms 
{Adoers.  Jocin.)  :  Samuel  Froplieta  fuit.  Judex 
fait,  Leinta  fuit,  nun  Pontifex,  ne  Sacirdos 
quidem  (Ortloh,  Samuel  Judex  et  Vropheta  non 
Poiit.  aut  Sacerd.  Sacrijicaiis  ;  Tliesaurwi  Novus 
Theol.  Philol.  Hasaei  ef  li;eiiii,  i.  587;  Selden, 
De  Success,  ad  I'unliff.,  lih.  i  c.  4).  Tliat 
Samuel  was  a  Lev ite  is  apparent  from  1  Chrou.  vi. 
22-iS,  hut  diere  is  no  evidence  dI'  his  heing  a 
jiriest.  The  sacerdotal  acts  ascrilied  to  him 
were  performed  liy  him  as  an  extraordinary  legate 
of  heaven.  The  American  translator  of  De 
W'ettes  Intruductii'H  to  the  Old  Testamcut  (ii. 
21 )  says  he  was  a  priest,  though  not  of  Levitical 
desceiu,  slighting  'lie  information  of  Chronicles, 
and  ,>ionoiuiciiig  Samuel  at  the  same  time  to  he 
only  a  jiythical  character.  Samuels  hirth-jilace 
was  Kamatliaim  Zophim  ;  the  dual  form  of  the 
first  te';ii,  accoriling  to  some,  signifying  one  of 
tliet  v.i  Hamahs.to  wit,  that  of  the  Zojihiles  (f^iglit- 
i'l':..;  vol.  ii.  lt)2,  ed.  1832);  and  the  second  term 
(D''D1^).  according  to  others,  meaning  specula- 
tores,  i.e.,  prophets,  and  denoting,  that  at  this  ])lace 
was  a  school  of  the  ))rophets — an  hypolhesis  sup- 
l«nted  by  the  Chaldee  paraplirast,  who  renders  it, 
■■  Elkanah  a  man  of  Kamatha,  a  disciple  of  the 
prophets  '  (t«\Sn:  n^D^nC).  others  find  in  the 
slual  f..im  cf  DT.OT  a  reference  to  the  slia])e  of 
the  city,  which  was  l.uilt  on  the  sides  of  two  hills; 
»iul  in  tiie  word  Zuphim,  see  an  allusion  to  some 
(vatch-foweis,  or  places  of  observation,  whii-li  the 
tigli  situation  of  the  city  might  favour  (Cleiici 
Opera,  ii.  \i:i).  Others  again  allirm  that  llie  woid 
D''2'iV  is  milled  because  liamah  or  Ramatlia  was 
inlialiiteil  by  a  clan  of  Leviles  of  the  f.imily  of 
fJIV  (Calmet,  sidi  voce).  Winer  asserts  (Heal- 
wort.  art.  ■. Samuel  ")  tiiat  the  liist  verse  of  the 
book  declares  Samuel  to  be  an  Kphraimite 
(^mDN).  This  term,  however,  if  the  genealogy 
ui  Chroin<;Ies  remain  nnJistuibeil,  irust  signify 
Dot  an  Ejihraimite  by  birth,  but  by  abxle,  '  dorni* 
•ilii  ratiuite  nun  sanguinis '  (Seldei.,  I.  c).     We 
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find  that  tlie  Konallntes,  to  whom  S;unuel  irw 
longed,  had  their  lot  in  Blount  Kphranii  (Josh, 
xxi.  3-20),  where  D'lEN  "IH  signilies,  not  the  hill 
of  Ephraim.  but  the  Inll-country  of  Kphiaim 
(Gesenius,  Thesaur.  sub  voce).  The  family  of 
Zopli,  living  in  the  hill-country  of  Epinaim, 
might  beterme.l  Ephrathite,  while  their  ancestor's 
name  ilistinguished  their  special  locality,  as  lla- 
matliaim-Zol)him.  Tlie  geography  of  liiis  place 
has  l)een  disputed  [R\mahJ.  Eu^ebius  and 
Jerome  confound  it  wiih  Arimatliea  of  the  New 
Testament  (Onomast.  art.  Arnuit/in  Sop/i,m). 
The  Seventy  rentier  it  ' Apfxadal^j.  Soacpi/JL.  Cod.  A., 
or  C^h\.  ]i.'Ap/.i.adal/x  2,i(pd.  Foi  an  account  of 
the  place  now  and  for  long  called  Neliy  Samwel, 
and  the  impossibility  of  its  being  the  ancient 
Ramah,  see  Rob'nson's  I'a/estiue,  ii.  141  ;  anil  for 
an  inteiesting  discussion  as  to  the  site  of  Ramath- 
Zoi)him,  the  latter  name  being  yet  leiau'ed  in 
the  Arabic  term  Sobah,  the  curious  leader  may 
consult  the  same  work  (ii.  SoO),  or  Ri.binson's 
BibhoDteca  Sacra,  p.  46.  The  hilly  range  of 
Ephraim  extended  southward  into  other  cantons, 
while  it  bore  its  original  name  of  QHSN  "IH  ;  and 
so  the  inhabitants  of  Raina'liaim-Zophim  iniglil 
be  termed  Ephrathiles,  just  as  Mahlon  and 
Chilion  are  called  *  Epiirathites  of  Beth  lehem- 
judah'  (Rutin.  2). 

S[)ecilic  data  are  not  afforded  us  for  deter- 
mining the  lengtli  of  either  Sauiuers  life  or  his 
administration.  Joseplius  mentions  that  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age  when  his  liist  oracle  was  com- 
municated fo  him.  .'Vs  tiie  calculaiioii  of  the 
duration  of  .Samuel's  life  and  government  deiieiids 
upon  the  system  of  Chronology  adopteil,  the 
reader  may  tmn  to  the  article  Judgks,  and  to 
the  comparative  chronological  table  which  is 
there  given. 

feaninel's  character  presents  itself  to  lis  as  one  of 
uncommon  dignity  and  patriotism.  His  chief 
concern  was  his  country  s  weal.  Grot  ins  com- 
jiaies  h'ui  to  Aristides,  and  Saul  to  .Alcibiades 
(^Opera  Theol.  torn.  i.  p.  11  J)).  To  pieseive  tiie 
worship  oi  the  one  Jehovah,  the  (ioil  of  i>rael,  to 
guard  the  lilierties  ami  rights  of  the  people,  to 
secure  them  Irom  hostile  invasion  and  internal 
disunion,  was  the  grand  motive  of  his  life.  His 
patriotism  was  not  a  Roman  love  of  conquest  or 
empire.  The  subjugation  of  other  people  was 
only  sought  when  they  distuibed  ti.e  jieace  of  his 
country.  He  was  lualh  indeed  to  ch.inge  the 
foim  of  government,  yet  he  did  it  wiih  con» 
suinmate  policy.  First  of  all  lie  rescrfed  to  the 
divine  modeof  appeal  fo  the  Omniscient  Rider  — 
a  solemn  sortilege — and  brought  Saul  so  chosen 
before  the  [leople,  and  pointeil  him  out  to  them  aa 
jieerless  in  his  foim  and  aspect.  Then,  waiting 
till  Saul  should  distinguish  himself  by  sime 
victorious  enterjirise,  and  receiving  him  fresh 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Aiiimoniles,  he  again 
coidirmed  him  in  his  kingdom,  while  the  national 
enthusia'<m,  kindled  by  his  tiiumph,  made  him  the  i 
])opular  idol.  Samuel  thus,  tor  the  sake  of  future  ' 
])eace,  took  means  to  show  that  Saul  was  both 
chosen  of  Goil  and  yet  virtually  elected  by  the 
peojile.  This  p'rocediiie,  so  cautious  and  so 
generous,  proves  how  little  founilation  there  is  foi 
the  remarks  which  have  been  made  against  Samuel 
by  some  writers,  such  as  Schiller  (Aeuc  Thalia^ 
iv.  yj),  Valke  (^Bibl.  Tluiol.  ^j.  3(30j,  ai»d  tl»  in* 
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famous  Wolfenbuttel  Fragmentist  (p.  200,  ed. 
Sclimilt). 

Tilt  [Mivver  of  Samuel  with  Goil,  as  an  iiiteices- 
loi-  for  tlie  jicople,  is  compareil  to  ihat  of  Moses 
(Jer.  XV.  I;  Ps  xcix.  6).  He  was  llieHistofa 
series  of  pcojiliets  tliat  coniiiiutd  iii  an  unluuken 
line  til!  the  cli.se  of  tlie  Old  Tctainerit  Canon 
(Acts  lii.  24;  Aiigustin. />'e  Cu).  Z>ci,  1.  xvii.).  It 
is  in  (lie  days  of  Samuel  tiiat  ineiition  is  liist  made 
of  tlie  sclidoU  of  tlie  ptojiliels.  It  is  nalnial  tc 
s'J[)[)ose  tliat  lie  was  to  suuie  extent  tlieii-  originator. 
In  the  |ii>isjiect  ofa  regal  loiin  of  goveiiinient  lie 
seeiTi^  to  have  loade  the  iiiojiiietic  othce  a  loinial 
institute  iti  the  Jewish  naiion.  These  Acade- 
mies were  f.iinous  for  the  cultivation  of  [loetry 
and  niuiic,  and  ('mm  among  their  members  God 
might  select  liis  s|)eciai  servants  (Gramlierg, 
Religioiis-id.  ii.  261;  V'liringa,  Si/uay.  I'et.  i. 
2,  7  ;  VVeienfels,  Diss,  de  ScfioUs  I'roplieta)-.;  De 
Wette,  Comm.  uh.  a.  Psalm.  \>.  9J.  For  a  tlillen  nt 
\iew  of  the  schools  see  'riioliicU  s  Literar.  An- 
zeiger,  IfiJl,  i.  '-iH.  We  are  informed  (1  Cliion. 
ix.  22)  that  the  allocation  of  llie  J^ievites 
for  the  letriple-service  was  made  liy  David  and 
Samuel  ihe  seer,  i.e,  that  Uavid  followed  some 
plan  or  suggestion  ij\i  the  ilecea  ed  prophet.  It 
is  staled  also  (xxvi.  28)  that  the  prophet  had 
made  some  inunidceiit  do; nations  to  die  tabernacle, 
which  seems  to  have  lieeii  erected  at  Nob,  and 
afterwards  at  Gibeon,  tliougli  the  ark  was  in 
Kirjalh-jeariin.  Lasily  (xxix.  29),  the  acts  of 
David  the  king  are  said  to  lie  written  in  the  book 
of  Samuel  the  seer.  The  high  respect  in  which 
Samuel  was  held  by  the  Je>visli  nation  in  after 
ages,  may  lie  learned  from  the  eulogy  pronounced 
upon  lum  liy  the  son  oi  Siracli  (Eccles.  xlvi. 
13-20).  His  fame  was  not  confined  to  Israel. 
The  lemaiiis  of  Samuel,  according  to  Jerome 
' Adceis.  ('iylL.),  were,  under  the  emperor  Ar- 
caJius,  biought  with  great  pomp  to  Thrace 
(DTIeil)elot,  Bibl.  Orient,  pp.  7 Jo,  1021  ;  Hot- 
tiiiger,  Histor.  Or.eutat.  i.  J). — J.K. 

SAMUKF^  COOKS  OF.  The  two  books 
of  Samuel  weie  anciently  reckoned   as    but    one 

among  the  .lews,  ^NID'J'  nSD.  That  (hey 
form  only  one  treali-ic  is  appaient  Irom  their 
structme.  The  present  divsioii  info  two  ()ooks, 
common  in  our  Ilebiew  liibies  since  the  editions 
of  Bouilieig,  was  derived  from  the  Septnagint 
and  Vulgate,  in  both  which  versions  they  are 
termed  the  First  and  Second  Hooks  of  Kings. 
Thus  Origt'n  (apud  Kiiseli.  Htsc.  Evcles.  vi.  2b), 
in  Ills  lam  ms  catalogue  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
names  ihe  books  ol  Samuel — ^acnKuoof  iroiirrj 
SfvTepa,  trap'  abroii  ev  Sa.iJ.oi/i}\^  6  deoKXrjTos  ;  and 
Jerome  thus  descrit)es  them  {^Prolog.  Gateatus), 
'  tertiiis  >equifiir.SamHel,(juem  iios  regum  primum 
et  secundum  dicimus.'  None  of  these  titles, 
lincient  or  modern,  is  very  felicitous.  To  call 
tliein  Hooks  of  Samiel  is,  if  we  follow  the  analogy 
of  the  pliiaseg,  Hooki  of  Moses,  Book  of  Isaiah, 
to  asseit  the  prophet  to  be  their  author,  thougli  a 
gieat  porlion  of  the  events  recorded  in  them  hap- 
peiiel  alter  his  death.  The  title  Hooks  of  Kings, 
'jr  Kingdom's  is  by  no  means  an  accurate  indi- 
cation of  their  contents,  as  they  refer  onlv  to  two 
aionarchs,  aid  lire  narrative  does  not  even  include 
tlie  deaili  of  David.  But  if  they  be  named  after 
Samuel,  as  bs  was  a  ]irinci|ial  agent  in  the  events 
ncorded  ia  i  lenri  then  tin  title  is  oidy  appropriate 
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to  a  few  of  the  introductory  chapters.  Tewisb 
opinion  is  divided  on  the  re.ison  of  the  Hebrew 
name.  It  is  affirmed  In  Baba  Batlira  fol.  15, 
cap.  i.),  ihat  Samuel  wrote  the  book  so  called,  and 
also  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  and  Abaibanel  argues  thai 
these  coinpositlcjns  aie  named  after  Samuel  be- 
cause tlieeverit.s  narrated  in  them  may  be  referred 
to  him,  either  as  a  jinson  or  as  a  chief  instrument, 
tor  Saul  ami  David,  lieing  both  anointed  liy  the 
pro])bet,  became  '  o[)us  veluti  manuuin"  {^Prccf. 
Ill  Uh.  Sa/)i.  fol.  71.  col.  i.)  The  souice  of  tb« 
appellation,  ^a.aiK«av  or  ^acriXeiwi',  Regum,  is 
to  lie  found  in  the  historic  resemlilance  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  to  those  which  come  after  them, 
anil  to  wliicli  ihey  serve  as  an  inlioiluction.  Oil 
the  other  hand,  it  was  desirable  to  have  short 
names  lor  the  books  of  Scripture;  arid  as  Samuel 
was  a  prophet  of  such  celebrity,  and  had  such 
induence  in  changing  the  f.irm  of  government 
under  wiiicii  the  son  ol  Ki^li  and  ihe  son  of  Jess* 
became  soveieigns,  it  was  nalu:al  to  name  alter 
him  the  biographical  tracts  in  which  the  lil'e  and 
times  ol  these  royal  chieftains  are  brielly  sketched  : 
especially  as  they  at  the  same  time  contaiK 
striking  descriptions  of  the  miracle  of  his  own 
birth,  the  oracles  of  his  youth,  and  the  impressive 
aclions  of  his  long  career.  The  selection  of  tiiis 
Jewish  name  might  also  be  strengthened  by  the 
national  belief  of  the  authorship  of  a  large  ]iortiun 
of  the  work,  founded  on  the  language  of  1  Chron. 
xxix.  29. 

Contents. — Tlie  contents  of  the  books  of  Sa- 
muel belong  to  an  interesting  neriod  of  Jewish 
history.  Tlie  preceding  book  of  Judges  refers  to 
the  allairs  of  the  reimblic  as  they  were  admi- 
nistered after  tiie  Conquest,  when  the  nation  was 
a  congeries  of  independent  cantons,  sometimes 
])artially  united  for  a  season  under  an  extraordi- 
nary tlictaior.  As,  however,  the  mode  of  govein- 
ment  was  changed,  and  rem  lined  monarchical  till 
the  oveilhrow  of  the  kingdom,  it  was  of  national 
imjiortance  to  note  the  time,  metliod,  and  means 
of  the  alteration.  This  change  haj)peniiig  under 
the  regency  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  their  sages, 
his  life  became  a  topic  of  interest.  The  first  book 
of  Samuel  gives  an  account  of  his  birth  and  early 
call  to  the  duties  of  a  seer,  under  Kli's  pontilicate; 
descrilies  the  low  and  degraded  condilion  of  the 
]ieople,  oppressed  by  foieii,'!)  enemies;  proceeds 
to  narrate  the  election  of  Samuel  as  judge  ;  bis 
jifosperous  regency;  the  degeneracy  of  his  sons; 
the  clamour  for  a  change  in  (he  civil  constitution  ; 
liie  installalion  of  Saul  ;  his  rash  and  reckless 
c.iiaracter;  his  neglect  of,  or  opposition  to,  the 
theocratic  elements  of  the  government.  Then 
the  historian  goes  on  to  relate  God's  choice 
of  David  as  king;  his  endurance  of  long  and 
harassing  persecution  from  the  reigning  sove- 
reign; the  melanclioly  defeat  and  death  of  Saul 
on  the  Held  of  Gilboii  ;  the  gradual  elevatiou.fl 
the  man  'according  to  God  s  own  heart  to  r.5j^  . 
versal  dominion;  his  earnest  ellbrts  to  oiiey  anU 
follow  out  the  principles  of  the  theocracy;  bis 
formal  estalilishment  of  religious  worship  at  Jeriv- 
salem,  now  the  capital  of  the  nation  ;  and  his 
series  of  victories  over  all  tlie  enemies  of  Judac-a 
that  were  wont  to  molest  its  frontiers.  The  an- 
nalist records  David's  aberrations  from  the  path 
of  duty  ;  the  unnatural  rebellion  of  liis  soa 
.\bsalom,  and  its  suppression;  his  carrying  iat« 
effect  a  census  of  liis  domitiious,  and  the  Di- 
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vine  puninliment  which  this  act  iiictirred  ;  and 
ennc)ii(les  with  a  few  cliaiacteristic  sketches  i)f 
tiit  military  stall'.  Tlie  second  ixiok  of  Samuel, 
while  it  relates  the  last  words  of  David,  yet  stops 
short  of  his  death.  As  David  was  the  real  founder 
of  the  monarchy  and  arranjjer  of  the  religious 
economy;  the  great  iiero,  legislator,  and  poet  of 
his  country;  as  his  dynasty  maintained  itself  on 
the  throne  of  Judah  till  tlie  Babylonian  invasion  ; 
it  is  not.  a  matter  of  wonder  tiiat  tlie  description 
of  his  life  and  government  occuj)ie3  so  large  a 
portion  of  early  Jewish  history.  The  books  of 
Samuel  thus  consist  of  three  intei laced  biograpliies 
— those  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David. 

Affe  and  Authorship. — The  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain the  authoisliipol' tliis  early  history  is  attended 
witli  ditlicully.  Ancient  oj-inion  is  in  favour  of 
the  usual  theory,  that  the  liist  twenty-four  ciiap- 
ters  were  written  hy  Samuel,  and  the  rest  liy 
Nathan  and  Gad.  Aliarl)anel,  however,  and 
Grotlus,  suppose  Jeremiah  to  lie  the  author  (Giot. 
frcgf.iii  1  Sam.).  The  peculiar  tlieory  of  Jalui 
is,  that  tlie  four  h.ioks  of  Samuel  and  Kings  weje 
written  liy  the  same  person,  and  at  a  date  so  recent 
astheSOth  year  of  the  Baliylonish  cajflivity.  His 
argumen's,  liowever,  are  more  ingenious  ihaii 
solid  {Introduction,  Turners  Translati(jn,  §  46). 
The  fact  of  all  tlie  four  treatises  being  named 
Books  of  Kings,  Jalm  insists  iijioii  as  a  proof 
that  lliey  were  originally  undivided  and  formed 
a  single  woik — a  mere  hypothesis,  since  tiie 
similarity  of  their  contents  might  easily  give 
rise  to  this  general  title,  while  tlie  more 
ancient  a])])ellation  for  tlie  first  two  w;is  The 
Books  of  Samuel.  Jalm  also  l.iys  great  stress  on 
the  uniformity  of  method  in  all  the  books.  But 
this  uniformity  by  no  means  amounts  to  any  proof 
of  identity  of  authorship.  It  is  nothing  more 
than  the  same  Hebrew  historical  style.  The  more 
minute  aiitl  distinctive  features,  so  far  from  being 
similar,  aie  very  dill'eient.  The  Iwioks  of  Samuel 
and  Kings  may  be  contiasled  in  many  of  iliose 
peculiarities  which  mark  a  ditl'eient  wiiter  : — 

1.  In  the  books  of  Kings  there  occur  not  a  few 
references  to  the  laws  of  Moses,  while  ill  Samuel 
not  one  of  these  is  to  he  found. 

2.  Tije  books  of  Kin.,'s  rejieatedly  cite  au- 
thorities, to  which  appeal  is  made,  and  the  leader 
is  diiected  to  the  '  Acts  of  Solomon,"  '  the  book  of 
the  Chronicles  of  Kings,'  or  'Judah.'  But  in 
the  liooks  of  Samuel  tlieie  is  no  formal  allusion 
to  any  such  sources  ol  information. 

3.  'I'he  nature  of  the  history  in  t!ie  two  works  is 
very  dilTerent.  Tlie  ;)/a?j  of  the  books  of  Samuel 
is  not  that  of  the  liooks  of  K"ugs.  The  books  of 
Samuel  are  inoie  of  a  biographical  character, 
and  are  more  limited  ancl  personal  in  their  view. 
They  may  lie  compared  to  such  a  work  as 
Tyller's  Henry  VIIL,  while  Kings  bears  an 
analo.'V  to  such  general  annals  as  are  found  in 
Humes  hisloiy  of  KiiL;land. 

4.  Tliere  aie  in  the  liooks  of  Kings  many 
later  forms  of  language.  For  a  collection  of 
some  of  tliese  the  reader  is  referred  to  De  Wetie 
{Eink-it.  in  das  A.  T.  §.  1*5,  note  e).  Scarcely 
any  of  those  moie  recent  or  Chaldaic  forms  occur 
in  Samuel.  Some  |ie&u!iarities  of  tbim  are  noted 
by  Ue  Wette  (^.  I'^O),  but  they  are  not  so  nume- 
rous or  distinctive  as  to  give  a  general  character 
to  tiie  treatise  (Hir/el,  De  Chaldais7ni  Bibl. 
orifine,  1830).    Many  modes  of  expression,  com- 
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mon  in  King.«,  are  at>sent  from  Samuel  [Ki>GS| 
Books  of]. 

5.  The  concluding  chajiters  of  the  second  book 
of  Samuel  are  in  the  form  of  an  apj^mlix  to  the 
work  —  i4})ioofof  it.s  conipletcneas.  The  connection 
between  .Samuel  and  Kings  is  thus  inteiitipleti 
it  ajipears,  then,  that  Samuel  claims  a  distinct 
author.sliip  from  tlie  B'joks  of  Kings.  Sliiheliii,  in 
Tlioluck's  Literar.  Anz.,  1S3S,  supposes  lliat  iha 
di\  ision  between  the  two  treatises  lias  not  lieeii 
correctly  niiide,  and  that  the  two  conin>pncing 
chapters  of  1  Kings  Ixilong  to  Samuel.  This  he 
argues  on  philological  grounds,  because  the  teimi 

'n^sni  "mDm  (i  Kings  i.  38),  ci'a:  xh-o  (i. 

12),  ami  C'Q3  iTID  ( i-  29),  are  found  nowhere 
in  Kings  but  in  tlie  iirst  two  chapters,  while  they 
occur  once  and  again  in  Sainuel.  Tliere  is  cer- 
tainly somelhiiig  peculiar  in  this  aflinity,  though 
it  may  be  accounted  li.r  on  the  principle,  that 
the  author  of  the  pieces  or  sketclies  which  form 
tlie  basis  of  the  inili.il  jKirtions  of  1  Klng.s,  not 
only  com|iosetl  those  whicli  foim  the  conclusion 
of  .Samuel,  hut  also  supeivised  or  )lnbli^lled  ihe 
whide  woik  wiiich  is  now  called  by  the  prnphet'a 
name. 

Thus  the  b  loks  of  Samuel  have  an  aiithoiship 
of  their  own — an  authorship  I'elonging  to  a  very 
early  jieiiod.  While  iheir  tone  and  style  are  very 
dillerent  from  liie  later  records  of  Chiiuiicies, 
liiey  aie  also  ilissimilar  to  the  books  ol  Kings. 
They  bear  the  im|iress  of  a  hoaiy  age  in  their 
language,  allusions,  and  nuule  »l  composition. 
Tlie  insertion  of  odes  and  snatches  of  poetry, 
to  enliven  and  veiify  the  nanative,  is  common 
to  them  with  the  Pentateuch.  The  minute 
sketches  and  vivid  touches  with  which  they 
abound,  prove  that  their  antiior  'sjieaks  wliat  he 
knows,  and  testilies  v/hat  he  has  seen."  As  if  the 
ch.iplers  had  been  eAtmcted  from  a  diary,  some 
JKirtions  are  moie  fully  detaiW  and  warmly 
colouied  than  olheis,  according  as  the  ohserver 
was  bim.-elf  imjiressed.  Many  of  the  incidents, 
in  their  artless  and  natural  tielineatinn,  woidd 
form  a  tine  study  for  a  pain:er;  so  tiuly  does 
De  Wette  {Einhit.  ^  178)  remark,  that  the  book 
abouniis  in  'lively  pictures  of  chaiai  ter.' 

Besides,  it  is  ceitainly  a  striking  circumstance, 
that  the  books  of  Samuel  do  not  lecoid  Daviil's 
death,  thougli  they  give  his  last  woids — his  last 
ins))ired  efl'nsion  (Hiiveriiick,  Eiiileit.  ^.  167).  We 
should  reckon  it  natural  for  an  aiillior,  if  lie  had 
lived  long  alter  Davids  time  and  weie  writing 
his  life,  to  finish  his  history  with  an  account 
ol'  the  .<o\  ei  eign  s  death.  Had  t  he  books  of  Samuel 
and  Kngs  sprung  from  the  .same  source,  then 
the  alirupt  conclusion  of  one  jioriion  of  the  woik, 
containing  David's  life  «lown  to  his  last  davs, 
and  yet  omitting  all  notice  <if  his  death,  might 
be  asciibed  to  some  unknown  capiicious  motive  of 
the  author.  But  vve  have  seen  that  tlie  two  trea- 
tises exhibit  many  traces  ol  a  ditl'erent  authorship. 
What  rea.son,  then,  cm  lie  assigned  for  the  writei 
of  .Samuel  giving  a  full  detail  of  David's  life,  and 
actions,  and  govemnient,  and  yet  failing  to  record 
his  decease?  The  plain  inlennce  is,  that  ih* 
document  nni.st  h  ive  been  composed  prior  t<i  the 
monarclis  death,  or  at  least  aliout  tiiat  jieriod. 
If  we  should  find  a  memoir  of  George  the  Third, 
entering  iuUy  into  his  private  and  family  history, 
as   well  as  describing  hh  cabinetSj  couucilio*^ 
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end  p&i'Iiaineiits,  tlie  revol'itions,  ami  wars,  aii<l 
jfate  (jI  Cceliii^  iiiiiitr  Ins  j^ovfj  nineiif.  ami  eJiiliii:^ 
witli  an  ;<cc()iiiit  ul'tlie  appointment  (if  a  if;j;erit, 
aiKi  a  iffeieiice  i(»  llie  king's  lunacy,  ciur  con- 
clusi;iii  woiil<l  iie,  tliat  tlie  liistory  was  cotnpose:l 
befoie  tlie  year  l'^2().  A  liistmy  of  D;ivi({,  down  to 
tiie  verge  of  liis  dissolulion,  vet  not  iiicludin;;  lii.it 
event,  must  liave  l.eeii  written  t>et'iMe  the  monaicli 
'  sie|ft  witii  Ills  Catliers.'  We  are  tlieieCdie  inclined 
to  tliink  tliat  tlie  it()ot;s,  or  at  least  tlie  materials 
out  of  wliicii  tliev  iiave  been  Tormed,  were  coii- 
(ein]).!ianeoiis  witli  tlie  evetits  lecordetl  ;  that  tlie 
document  nut  of  wliicli  tlie  sketch  o(  David's  life 
was  ciuii|iiled  was  cumposcil  and  (iuislied  Lelbre 
liis  deatli. 

Aijainst  tliis  ojiiiiioii  as  lo  tlie  early  as^e  of  the 
books  of  Samuel  various  obje<-lions  have  heeii 
brouf^dt.  The  phrase  'unto  tins  day'  is  ol'feii  ein- 
jiloyeil  in  I  hem  to  denote  The  continued  existence  of 
customs,  iiKumiiienls,  and  names,  whose  oi  ij;in  has 
been  (le-icii()ed  by  the  annalist  (I  Sam.  v.  5  :  vi.l8; 
XXX  'I'i).  This  phrase,  however,  does  not  always 
indicate  tiiat  a  loiiij  interval  of  time  elapseel 
between  the  incideiit  and  such  a  record  of  its  dura- 
tion. It  was  a  comin.in  idiom.  Jashua  (xxii.  3) 
uses  it  of  the  short  time  Miat  Reuben,  Gail,  ami 
the  (lall-trilie  of  Maiiasseh,  had  fought  in  conceit 
with  the  (ttiier  tribes  in  the  su  I  juration  of  Canaan. 
So,  a:,Min,  he  (xxiii.  9)  emjilovs  it  to  specify  the 
time  '.^at  intervened  between  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  his  resignation  of  the  command  on 
account  (it'  his  approaching  d(^cease.  Matthew, 
in  his  (iospei  (xxvii.  S,  and  xxviii.  15),  uses  it 
of  the  peiiod  bel.vt'cn  tlie  death  of  Christ  and 
the  cotniiosiiion  of  iiis  hook.  Reference  is  made 
ill  S.inuiel  to  the  cmrency  of  a  certain  proverb 
(I  Sam.  X.  12),  and  to  tlie  disuse  of  the  term 
seer  (I  Sam.  ix.  9),  but  in  a  manner  wliicii  by 
do  means  imp'lies  an  authorship  lon^  posterior  to 
the  time  of  the  actual  circu instances.  'I'lie  jiro- 
verb,  '  Is  Saul  a'so  amoiii,'  tlie  prophets  f''  was  one 
which  fir  many  reasons  would  ohtaiti  rapid  atid 
itniveisal  circidalian  :  and  ifii(j  other  liyii  itiiesis 
be  coiis'ilcied  salisl'act(»ry,  we  may  suppose  fliat 
the  remaik  altoiit  the  term  'seer'  becomin;,' 
obsolete  may  be  the  ]).irpntlietical  inserti  ii  of  a 
later  h.md.  Or  it  may  be  that  in  Samuel's  davs 
(he  term  K"'33  came  lo  be  tecliuicaUy  used  in  his 
sciioal  (if  the  projiliels. 

Jli.re  o]i|Mi.sed  lo  our  view  of  the  age  of  these 
bi'oks  ii  ttie  sla'emeiif  made  iu  1  Sam.  xxvii.  6 — 
'Zikla^f  IH'itaiiieth  tuito  the  kings  of  .(udah  unto 
this  day' -  a  form  of  lanL;uage,  accarding  to  I)e 
^\'eitc  (^  I  *■(>).  which  con  Id  not  have  been  em- 
jiloyad  befire  the  .-epaialion  of  the  nation  into 
tlie  kiii.,'(i  lilts  of  Jndah  and  Isiaei.  Hilvernick 
remarks,  hawever  i  ^S  1<)9  ,  that  Ziklag  belon.,'ed 
lirsl  to  Jnilah,  and  tlieii  to  Simeon,  ere  it  fell  into 
Ihe  hands  of  (lie  Pliilistiiies-,  and  the  expression  de- 
notes no!  that  the  city  reverti'd  to  its  foimer  owners, 
but  that  it  became  the  ]iropoi1y  of  David,  atrl  of 
Davids  successors  as  s<iveieigiis  of  the  territory 
/if  Jmlah.  .lu.lah  is  not  used  in  opposition  to  the 
ten  tribes;  and  the  writer  means  to  say  that 
Zikla.  became  a  r  lya!  possession  in  consequence 
of  its  lieiii.,'  a  gift  to  J)avid,  and  to  such  as  might 
have  rgal  po.ver  <i\er  .ludali.  The  names  Israel 
and  Ji.^iah  wiie  used  in  the  wav  of  coiitiast  even 
ill  Davnis  lini;-,  as  l)e  \\Vlte  himself  admits 
(1  Sam.  xviii.  1(J     2  Sam.  xxiv.  !:   v.  IJ  ;    xix. 


It  is  said  in  1  Chron.  xxix.  2S,  '  Now  t'tie  aetj 
of  David  llie  king,  lirst  and  last,  behold,  they  are 
wrilt(j|i  in  the  book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  iu 
the  book  of  Nath.in  the  prophet,  and  in  tiie  book 
of  (iad  the  si-er.'  The  old  opinion  as  to  the 
authorship  of  Samuel,  to  which  we  have  aheady 
alluded,  was  founded  on  this  qiiotatinn.  TIjh 
|irophels  were  wont  to  write  a  history  of  their  own 
times.  Th  it  S.imuel  did  so  in  itfereiice  to  the 
great  events  of  his  life,  is  evident  i'rom  the  state- 
ment that  i.e  '  wrote  the  riianner  of  the  kingdom 
ill  a  book,  and  laid  it  up  before  the  Lord'  (I  Sam. 

X.  25).    The  phrase,  7N1D1^  "'"1^1.  may  not  refei 

til  our  jireseiit  Samuel,  which  is  not  so  compre- 
hensive as  iiiis  Collection  seems  to  have  been. 
It  does  not,  like  the  treatise  to  which  the  author 
of  Chroni<;les  lelers,  include  'the  acts  of  David, 
lirst  and  la^t." 

The  annals  which  tlie-e  three  seers  comj<iled 
weie  those  of  their  own  times  iu  succession 
(Kleinert,  Aechtheit  d.  Jes.  Pt.  I.  ]i.  83);  so 
that  there  existed  a  history  of  contemporary  events 
writleii  by  three  inspired  men.  The  jiortion 
wrirlen  bv  Samuel  might  include  his  own  life, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Saul's  history,  as  well  as 
the  earlier  portion  of  Davids  career.  Gad  was 
a  contemjxiraiy  of  David,  and  is  teiined  his  seer. 
Probaldv  also  he  was  one  of  his  associates  in 
his  viiiious  wanderings  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  In 
the  latter  part  o(  Daviil's  reign  Nathan  was  a 
]ir<imiiieiit  cminsellor,  and  assisted  at  the  coro- 
iialiaii  of  Solomon.  We  have  therefore  prophetic 
malerials  for  the  inioks  of  Samuel.  Hiivernick 
(iS  ifil )  supposes  theie  was  aiioilier  source  of  in- 
formation to  which  the  aui  lior  of  Samuel  might 
resort,  namely,  the  annals  of  David's  reign — a 
conjecture  not  altogetlicr  unlikely,  as  may  be 
seen  by  his  reference  to  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  com- 
pared with  I  Chron.  xxvii.  21.  The  accounts 
of  David's  heroes  and  their  mighty  leats,  with 
the  eslimate  of  their  lespecfive  Ixavery,  have  the 
appearance  of  a  contiibiition  by  Seiuiah,  the 
scribe,  or  ])riricijial  secretary  of  state.  We  do  not 
allirm  that  the  various  chapteis  of  these  books 
may  be  definitely  porlioiied  out  among  Samuel, 
Gad,  and  Nathan,  or  that  they  are  a  composition 
proceeiliiig  immediately  from  these  peisaiis.  We 
iiald  them  to  be  their  production  in  the  sense  of 
)iiimary  authorship,  ihougii.  as  we  now  have 
them,  ihey  bear  the  marks  of  lieing  a  compilation. 

Another  evident  source  from  which  malerials 
have  lieeii  brought,  is  a  collection  of  poelic  com- 
positions—  some  Hebrew  anthology.  We  have, 
lirst,  tlie  song  of  Hannah,  the  mother  of  Samuel, 
which  is  not  unlike  the  hymn  of  the  Virgin  re- 
corded by  Luke.  Tliat  song  is  by  no  means  an 
anachidiiism,  as  has  been  rashly  8iip])0sed  liy 
some  critics,  such  as  Heiisler  {Erliiuier  d.  1  3, 
Sam.  12),  and  the  translator  of  De  Wette  (ii.  222). 
Tlie  lalter  considers  it  entirely  iiiapiiropiiate,  and 
regards  its  mention  of  King  and  Messiah,  as  be- 
traying its  recent  anil  spurious  biitli.  The  Song 
is  one  of  ardent  giatitmle  to  Jeiiovah.  It  ])oiirtrays 
his  sovereign  (lis[)ensali()iis,  assertsthe  character  of 
his  government  to  be,  that  he  '  resistelh  tiie  proud, 
and  givetli  grace  to  the  humble,'  and  concluded 
with  a  prophetic  aspiration,  in  |iious  keeping  with 
the  sjiirit  of  the  theaciacy,  and  with  the  great  pro- 
mise, which  it  so  zealously  cherished  (Hengsten- 
berjj,  Die  Autlicntie  ties  I'eiUai.  ii.  1 15).    2  Has^ 
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i.  18,  alw  C()tit;iins  ;iii  extract  from  {lie  book  of 
Jasher,  viz.  a  coiii|io,silioji  of  tlie  sweet  siiigei'  of 
Israel,  iiaiiioil  Mlie  Song  of  tlie  How.'  JJi'siiles, 
there  is  the  chorus  of  a  ijocm  whicli  was  sung  on 
Uaviil's  return  I'roni  the  slaughter  of  the  Philistine 
giant  (1  Sam.  xviii.7j.  There  are  also  tlncehymjis 
of  David  (2  Sam.  vii.  IS-iy},  in  wiiich  the  king 
ofl'ers  u[)  his  gralefnl  tievotions  to.Ieho\aii  ^2  Sam. 
xxii.);  a  triinn|ilial  oile,  fonml  wilii  some  altera- 
tions in  the  iMh  I'saloi  and  in  1  S.mi.  xxiii.  1-7, 
which  ])reserves  the  last  words  of  ilie  'anointed  of 
the  God  of  Jacoh.'  To  these  may  he  addeil  the 
remains  of  a  short  elegy  on  the  death  of  Aimer 
(2Sam.  iii  3  1-1).  Wljether  all  the.-e  etfnsions, 
as  well  as  the  lament  over  David  and  .loualhan, 
were  taken  from  .lasher,  we  know  not.  It  may 
he  ihat  they  were  drawn  rr(;m  this  conunon  source, 
this  national  collection  of  ihe  Hehrew  muse.  At 
least,  simie  cii lies,  who  ci)in|)are  the  long  h\nin 
found  in  2  Sam.  xxii.,  and  which  loims  Ihe 
eighteenth  psalm,  and  note  the  variations  of  the 
le\t,  are  inclined  to  think  Ihat  the  one  has  not 
lieen  copied  from  the  other,  hot  that  iioth  have  been 
taken  from  a  very  old  common  source:  a  conjec- 
ture far  more  natural  tlian  ihe  ordinary  hypothesis, 
namely,  that  David  either  pnhllshetl  a  second 
edit'du  of  his  poem,  or  that  X\w  Vdrice  lectiojics  are 
the  eriois  of  tiatiscriliers.  At  all  events  the  com 
piler  of  the  hooks  ol. Samuel  has  evidently  used  as 
line  of  his  sources  some  colle(;tion  of  [well  v*  Su' J 
Collections  often  contain  the  earliest  liisfory  .,/  a 
nation,  and  they  seem  to  have  abounded  among 
the  susceptible  people  of  the  K.ist. 

Thus,  fiom  such  sources,  public  and  acknow- 
ledged, has  ihe  compiler  fetched  his  materials,  in 
the  -haiie  of  coimected  excerpts.  The  last  of  the 
]iro]ilietic  tiiumvirate  might  l)e  the .  redactor  oj- 
editor  of  tiie  work,  and  we  would  not  date  its 
publication  later  tiian  the  death  of  Nathan,  while 
the  original  bioifiaphies  may  have  been  linislied 
at  the  period  of  David's  ilecease.  But,  after  all, 
certainly  on  surh  a  subject  is  not  to  l)e  attaineil. 
We  can  hope  only  for  an  app-oximation  to  llie 
liuth.     Probability  is  all  thai  we  dare  assert. 

Bvit  in  opi'osilion  to  onr  hyj)othesis  it  has  been 
argued,  that  in  tlie^e  books  there  are  traces  of 
several  docinnents,  which  have  been  clumsily  and 
inconsiderately  put  together,  not  only  by  a  late, 
but  a  lilnn(Teriiig  compiler.  The  (iernian  critics 
are  fond  of  a  peculiar  species  of  ci  itical  chemistry, 
by  which  they  disenr/age  one  poilion  of  a  l)ook 
from  the  sinrounding  sections.  They  iiave  ap- 
jjlied  it  to  Genesis,  to  the  Pentatencl)  generally, 
and  to  ihe  books  of  .T.isliua  and  Judges.  The 
elaborate  theory  of  Kichhorn  on  the  |. resent  sub- 
ject {Eiideit.,  iii.  j».  4  71)).  is  similar  to  that 
which  lie  has  developed  in  iiis  remarks  on 
Chronicles,  viz.,  that  the  basis  of  the  second 
book  of  Samuel  was  a  short  life  of  David,  which 
•.vus  augmented  by  interpolated  additicjns.  Tlie 
tirst  book  of  S<iiiiuel  is  lefened  by  him  to  old 
wiitlen  soinces,  but  in  mo.st  parts  to  tradition, 
both  in  the  life  of  Samuel  and  Saul.  Bertholdt 
[FAnleit.  p.  89i)  modifies  this  o[)inion  by  atliim- 
ing  that  in  tlie  (hst  book  of  Sainnel  there  are  three 
independent  dotunienls,  chaps,  i.-vii.,  viii.-xvi., 
Kvii  -XXX.,  conlaining  respectively  S.imiiel's  bis- 
Wry,  .S.uil's  life,  aiiii  David's  early  bioLrraphy  ; 
while  in  reference  to  tiie  second  book  of  Sanniel, 
tie  generally  admits  tlie  conjecture  ol  Eichhorn. 
Qramberjf  (^liie  Cltronik,  vol.  ii.  p.  80)   is  in  fa- 
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vour  of  two  narratives,  named  l)y  lijm  A.  and  B, 
and  Staheiln  jiartially  arquiesces  in  his  \  iew. 
Suc.i  theories  have  nothing  else  to  reconimenii 
them  but  the  ingenious  inilnstry  which  fr;im»;<l 
them.  Jt  is  said,  however,  that  there  are  evident 
vestiges  of  two  ditl'erent  soiuces  lieing  ii.sed  anil 
infeimingled  in  Samuel  ;  lliat  the  nairative  is 
not  continuous;  especially,  tliat  if  is  naile  nj)  of 
du]>licat»  and  contradictory  statements.  .Such 
vestiges  are  alleged  to  be  the  following  :  in  1 
Sam.  X.  1,  Sanmel  is  .said  to  iia\e  anointed  Saiil, 
whereas  in  x.  20-25  the  jjrophet  is  described  aj 
having  chosen  him  by  lot.  'l"he  reason  of  this  iwo- 
hild  act  we  have  alieaily  given  in  our  lemaiks 
on  Samuel  in  the  preceding  article.  The  former 
was  God's  private  election.  Ihe  latter  his  jinblic 
iheoc.atic  designation.  Again,  it  is  ailiimed  ihat 
two  dill'erent  accounts  are  given  of  the  cause  why 
the  people  demanded  a  king,  the  one(l  Sam. 
viii.  5)  being  the  iin.fligacy  of  Samuel's  sons,  and 
the  other  (xii.  12-13)  a  menaced  invasii;n  of  the 
Ammonites.  Bolli  accounts  peifectiv  h.irmonize 
The  nalion  fearetl  the  inioacis  of  the  children  of 
Ammon,  and  they  felt  that  S.imnel  s  sons  could 
not  command  the  lespect  and  obedience  of  ih* 
vaiioiis  tribes.  Jt  was  necessary  to  tell  the  old 
judge  that  his  sons  could  not  succeed  him  ;  I'oi 
he  might  have  pointed  to  llieiu  as  I'nluie  advisen 
and  governors  in  the  dreaded  juncture. 

The  accounts  of  Saul's  death  are  also  said  tr 
dilVer  from  each  other  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2-6,  and 
2  .Sam.  i.  2-12).  ^^'e  arlmit  the  di.erence.  fiw 
tirsi  account  being  the  correct  one,  and  the  second 
being  merely  the  iinenlion  of  the  cnnning  -Ama- 
lekite.  who  framed  the  lie  lo  gain  the  lav nmr  ol 
Saul's  gieat  rival,  David.  It  is  ie( urded  that  Iwicfl 
dill  David  spare  Saul's  life(l  Sam.  xxiv.  and 
XX  vi.).  The  fact  of  ihe  lepetition  of  a  similar  lieeU 
of  generosity  can  never  suiely  give  the  nairativo 
a  legendaiy  characler.  Tlie  miracle  which  niul- 
ti])lied  the  loaves  and  the  lishes  was  I  wi(e  wrought 
by  Jesus.  The  same  reniaik  may  be  nia<le  as  Ip 
tlie  supposed  double  origin  oltlie  provei  b,  '  Is  San) 
also  among  the  pro|)hets  ?  \u  1  Sam.  x  1 1  i;» 
leal  source  is  given,  and  in  xix.  24  aiiolher  leasoj. 
and  occasion  areassiijned  for  its  nationiil  curvencv. 
Especially  has  gre.U  stress  been  laid  on  what  arc 
supposed  lo  be  dilferent  recoitis  of  Dnvid  s  intro 
duction  to  Saul,  contained  in  I  Sam.  xvi.  1^-22, 
and  in  the  following  chapter.  That  there  is  dith- 
culty  here  cannot  be  denied,  but  to  transpose  the 
jiassages.  on  the  svipposition  that  David's  enconntei 
with  (T.iliath  was  prior  to  his  i)ilroilnction  to  .Saul 
as  nuisician,  will  not  remove  the  dinieully.  For  if 
Saul  became  so  jealous  of  David's  )M)])iil.iiity  as 
he  is  represented,  no  one  of  his  domestics  would 
have  daied  to  recommend  David  to  him  as  one 
])o.ssessed  of  high  endowments,  and  able  lo  chaim 
away  his  melancholy.  The  \  atican  MS.  ol' the 
Sept.  omits  no  less  than  twenty-live  verses  in 
these  chapters.  Yet  the  omi.Ssion  does  not  ell'ect  a 
reconciliation.  Some  critics,  sucii  as  Honliigant, 
JMi(l)aelis,  Dalhe.  and  Kennicott.  legard  the  en- 
tire passage  as  an  interpolation.  Wk  are  inclineil 
to  receive  the  chai)ters  as  they  sland.  D.ivid  is 
Hr.it  spoken  of  as  introduced  to  Saul  as  a  min« 
strel,  as  becoming  a  favourite  of  the  sovereign, 
and  being  a)i])ointed  one  of  his  aid-de-camps. 
Now  the  fact  of  this  previous  inliodnct  on  is  al- 
luded to  in  the  very  passage  which  creates  th* 
ditiiculty;  for  after,  in  minute  Oiiental  tasrtior.. 
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(EwaM,  KompesUUm  der  G«nes.,  p.  148)  David 
ami  Ills  geiw-alogy  aie  again  brouLjUt  before  the 
reader,  it  is  said,  "and  David  went  and  letiinied 
froin  Saul  to  feed  Ids  fatiiei's  slieepat  Helliletiem.' 
Tlie  (ndy  meaning  this  verse  can  have,  is,  iliat 
Davids  attendance  \t  court  was  not  constant, 
esi)ecially  as  Saul's  ev  il  spirit  may  liave  left  iiiiri. 
Tlie  writer  who  describes  the  cimiliat  with  Goliath 
thus  <iistinctly  notices  tiiat  David  had  aheady 
been  inlioduced  to  Saul;  nay,  fartlier,  speciiic 
allusion  is  ag;ain  made  to  David's  standing  at 
court.  'Anil  it  camelo  pass  <»n  the  morrow,  that 
the  evil  spirit  from  (i.id  came  upon  Saul,  and  lie 
jHopliesied  in  liie  niitlst  of  llie  lioiise  ;  and  David 
played  willi  iiis  hand,  as  at  otlier  times'  (I  Sam. 
xviii.  10).  Tiie  phrase,  'as  at  other  times,'  must 
reffr  to  the  notices  of  the  former  chapter.  Yet, 
alter  the  liattle,  Saul  is  repiesenfed  as  being  igno- 
saiit  of  the  yotith,  and  as  inquiring  after  him. 
And  Abner  the  general  declares  that  be  does  not 
know  tlie  youtbful  liero.  Can  we  imagine  any 
oidinary  writer  so  to  .stultify  himself  as  this  author 
is  sujiiKised  to  li.ive  done,  by  intimating  that 
David  bad  Iteen  with  Saul,  anil  yet  that  Saul  tlid 
not  know  liim?  No  inconsistency  must  liave 
l»een  apparent  to  the  annalist  bitnself.  It  is 
{hei-efore  very  probcdjje  that  David  had  left  Saul 
for  some  time  befoie  his  engagement  witli  Goliath; 
that  the  king's  fits  of  ghnimy  insanity  prevented 
liini  from  obtaining  correct  impressions  of  Da\  i<l's 
form  and  jierson,  the  |)erio<i  of  David's  life,  when 
the  yoiitli  passes  into  the  man,  being  one  which 
is  accompanied  with  considerable  cliange  of  ap- 
pearance. Tlie  inquiry  of  Sanl  is  more  ab<iut 
the  y.-ang  wairior's  parentage  than  about  liimseif. 
It  lias  sometitues  struck  us  that  Aimer's  vehement 
[Hdfession  of  ignorance  is  somewhat  sus|)icious  ; 
'As  lliy  soul  livelli,  O  king,  I  cannot  tell  ;'— a 
response  too  solemn  for  a  question  so  simple.  We 
cannot  pursue  the  investii^ation  farther.  We  would 
nut  in  sncli  a)iassage  positively  deny  all  difficulty, 
like  Il.ivemick  (§  1(56);  we  ouly  venture  to  sug- 
gest tltat  no  sane  author  would  so  far  oppose  himself 
in  aptaui  story,  as  some  critics  sup|K>se  tlie  author 
of  Samuel  to  have  (Uiire.  Ai»pe.il  has  also  been 
made  to  David\s  two  visits  to  Achish,  King  of 
Gatli ;  but  they  iiappened  in  circunistances  very 
dissimilar,  and  cannot  by  any  means  lie  regarded 
AS  a  dn|)licate  chronicle  of  the  same  event. 

Lastly,  attention  is  called  to  I  Sam.  xv.  35 
where  it  is  said,  that  '  Samuel  came  no  more  to 
6«e  Saul  again  till  the  day  of  his  death.''  as  if  the 
statement  were  contradictory  of  xix.  21,  where 
Saul  met  with  Samuel,  and  'lay  naked  all  day 
and  all  ni^ht  before  him."  De  Wette's  translator 
before  rel'eried  to  (vol.  ii.  p.  2"22)  dishonestly 
affirms  that  the  fiist  verse  says,  'Samuel  <lid  not 
see  Saul  till  his  death,"  that  is,  he  never  saw  him 
again  ;  whereas  the  language  is, '  Samuel  came  no 
more  to  see  Saul,'  that  is,  no  longer  paid  him  any 
visit  of  rfieail-.hip  or  tenrnonj',  no  longer  sought 
him  out  to  all'ord  i«im  counsel  or  aid.  This  decla- 
ration cannot  sarely  l»e  ojtposed  to  the  following 
p<trtion  (if  the  record,  whicli  states  that  Saul  ac- 
cidentally ni'it  Samiid;  for  he  pursued  David 
to  llamali,  where  the  projihet  dwelt,  and  so  came 
in  cont.<ct  with  his  former  benelactor.  Mav  we 
Hot  therefire  c<yic!uiie  that  the  compiler  has  not 
(uinetl  <  «■«  n;ifatives  of  o|)posite  natures  very 
Oowiy  fogcthrr,  or  oveilapi)ed  them  in  various 
,  \mr.eti  but  i.;it$ 'lamed  ou  of  authoritative  docu- 
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ments  a  consecutive  history,  not  dwelling  on  alb 
events  witii  equal  interest,  but  passing  slight!' 
over  some,  and  formally  detailing  others  witB 
national  relish  and  delij.dit* 

Scope. — The  tiesign  of  these  Ikioks  is  not  very 
dill'erent  fiom  that  of  the  other  historical  treatises 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  books  of  Kings  are  a 
history  of  the  nation  as  a  theocracy  ;  those  of 
Cinonicles  have  special  reference  to  the  form  and 
ministry  of  the  religious  worship,  as  bearing  iuhjd 
its  re-establishment  alter  the  return  from  Babylon. 
Samuel  is  more  biographical,  yet  the  theocratic 
element  of  the  government  is  not  overlooked.  It 
is  distinctly  brought  to  view  in  the  early  chapters 
concerning  Kll  and  his  house,  and  the  l'ort^nles  ot 
the  ark  ;  in  the  passages  which  descrilie  the  change 
of  the  constitution  ;  in  the  blessing  which  rested 
on  the  house  of  Obed-Edom  ;  in  the  curse  which 
fell  on  the  Bethshemites,  and  Uzzah  and  -Saul,  foi 
intrusive  interference  with  holy  things.  The  book 
shows  cle.arly  that  God  was  a  jealous  God  ;  that 
obedience  to  him  secured  felicity  ;  that  the  nation 
sinned  in  seeking  another  king ;  that  Saul's  spe- 
cial iniquity  was  his  impious  oblivion  of  his 
station  as  only  .lehovah's  vicegerent,  for  he  con- 
temned the  prophets  and  slew  the  ]irie8tiiood  ;  and 
that   David    owed    his    pros])erity    to   his   careful  „ 

culture  of   the  sacred  principle  of  the  Hebrew         M 
administration.     This  eaily  production  contained         "^ 
lessons   both   for  the  peo)iie  and    for  succeeding 
monaichs,  Itearing  on   it  the  motf(>,  'Whatsoever 
things   were  written  aforetime   were  written    for 
our  learning.' 

Relution  to  Kings  and  Chronicles. — Sainnel 
is  distinctly  referred  to  in  Kings,  and  also  quoted. 
(Compare  1  Sam.  ii.  33  with  1  Kings  ii.  26; 
2  Sam.  v.  5  with  IKings  ii.  11  ;  2  Sam.  vii.  12 
with  I  Kings  ii.  4,  and  1  Clnon.  xvii.24,  25).  The 
history  in  Kings  presupposes  that  contained  in 
Samuel.  The  opinion  of  Eiclihorn  and  Bertlioldf, 
that  the  authur  of  Chronicles  did  not  use  our 
books  of  Samuel,  appears  contrary  to  evident  fact, 
as  may  be  seen  by  a  comjiaiisoti  of  the  two  his- 
tories. Even  Keil  ( Apologetisi /ler  Versuch  hber 
die  Chronik,  p.  2(J6)  supposes  that  the  chronicler 
Ezra,  did  not  use  the  memoirs  in  Samuel  and 
Kings;  but  Movers  {Kritisch  Uniersxwh.  uber 
die  DM.  Chronik)  ))roves  that  these  i)ooks  were, 
among  others,  the  sources  which  the  chronicler 
drew  from  in  the  formation  of  a  large  portion  o< 
his  history. 

Credibility. — The  authenticity  of  the  history 
found  in  the  books  of  Samuel  rests  on  sufficient 
grounds.  Portions  of  them  are  quoted  in  the 
New  Tes'ament  (2  Sam.  vii.  14,  in  Heb.  i.  5; 
1  Sam.  xiii.  14,  in  Acts  xiii.  22).  Refeiencen 
to  them  occur  in  other  sections  of  Scripture,  es- 
pecially in  the  Psalms,  towiiicli  they  often  atford 
historic  illustration.  It  has  been  argued  against 
them  that  they  contain  contradictoiy  statements. 
The  old  objections  of  Hoblws,  Spinoza,  Simon, 
and  FyeClerc,  are  well  disposal  of  by  Caijian  ins, 
(fiitroductio,  p.  215).  Si>me  of  these  supposed 
contradictions  we  have  already  referred  to,  and 
for  a  solution  of  others,  especially  of  seeming  con- 
trariety between  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chro 
nicies,  we  refer  with  satisfaction  to  Davidson's 
Sacred  Ilermenttitics,  p.  544,  &c.  Some  of  the 
objectimis  of  Vatke,  in  bis  Bihl.  TheoL, — cujua 
menlioest  refutatio — are  summarily  disposed  of 
by  Hengsfenberg  (D»f  Authentic  des  Pentat.,  roi 
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(I  T\  '15\  vvlm  usually  chastises  sticli  adversaries 
iriwl  a  wliiu  of  scoipiivis.  Disci epancics  in  num- 
»,>«*rs.  anil  sometimes  in  jiroper  names,  are  the 
Ojust  common  ;  aii<i  it  is  well  known  that  textnal 
errf.18  in  numeration  are  l)oth  must  t'leqnently 
Kid  most  easily  commiltcd.  [David;  Chuo- 
Nicr.Es;  Saui..] 

Cummeit/arics. — Aictoiini  Strinelii  Co?nm. 
in  quatiior  Libr.  lieg.  et  Poralipp.,  1621,  folio  ; 
N.  Seiraiii  Comm.  in  libr.  Jushcp,  Jiid.,  Ruth, 
Reg.,  et  Para/ipp.,  160i),  folio;  Seh.  Sdimlilt, 
In  Lib.  Sam.  Coinni,  1681-89,  4t() ;  Jac.  Kon- 
fierii  Comm.  in  libr.  gnat.  Reg.,  &c.,  1613; 
Clerici  Comm,  in  l>br.  Sam.;  (Ojera,  T.  ii.; 
Jo.  Drnsli  Annotat.  in  Locos  diffic.  Jos  ,  Jiid., 
Ham.,  1618;  \\^i\f.\vy,  Erliiiitcruiigen  des  J.  B. 
Sam.  Ike.  1795;  Mau;er,  Comment.  Critic,  p.  1  ; 
Exegctische  Hattdbitch  des  A.  T.  st.  iv.  v.;  Chan- 
dler's Critical  History  of  the  Life  <f  iJavid, 
2  vols.  17S6.— J.  K. 

S.\NBALL.\T  (.ISi*???  ;  Sept.  lava^aWdr), 
a  ii.itive  of  yoronaini,  iieyond  tlie  Jordan  (Neh. 
ii.  10^,  and  probably  also  ii  Moabitlsli  chief,  whom 
(|)robably  lr.)m  old  national  liatieil)  we  tind 
iniited  in  louncil  wilh  ibe  .Samaritans,  and  active 
in  aitemi)liiig  to  deter  the  relnnied  exiles  fiom 
foiiifyinj;  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iv.  1,  S(j  ;  vi.  I.  sq.), 
.Snhseqiiently,  during  the  absence  of  Neliemiah 
in  Peisia,  a  .son  of  Joiada,  the  hifi;h  priest,  was 
married  to  his  daughter  (Neh.  xiii.  2^').  V\  hellier 
Sanballat  lield  any  judjlic  oflice  as  governor  over 
the  Moabites,  or  over  (he  Samaiitans,  the  record 
tlue^  not  state.  Sueli  a  cliaracler  Is  nsnally 
ascribed  to  him  on  the  supposed  authority  of  a 
passage  of  Jose|)hi]s,  who  sjjeaks  of  a  Sanl)allat, 
a  Culhean  by  birth,  who  was  sent  by  tiie  last 
Dari\is  as  governor  of  Samaria  (Antiq.  xi.  7.  2). 
The  time  assigned  to  this  Sanballat  is  120  yeais 
later  than  that  of  the  S.inballat  of  Neliemiah, 
and  we  can  only  identify  the  one  with  the  other 
by  supposing  that  Josejihus  was  mistaken  liolh  in 
the  age  and  nation  of  the  individual  whom  he 
mentions.  Some  admit  this  conclusion,  as  Jose- 
phus  goes  on  to  state  how  this  ])erson  gave  his 
daughter  in  mairiage  lo  a  son  of  the  Ingh-priest, 
which  high-])riest,  however,  he  tells  us  was  Jatldua, 
in  acconlance  witli  the  date  he  has  given.  The- 
son  of  the  high-priest  thus  married  to  the  (laughter 
of  Sanballat  was  named  Manasseh,  and  is  further 
stated  by  Josephus  to  have  become  the  high-])riest 
of  the  schismalical  temple,  which  his  father-in-law 
established  for  the  Samaritans  in  Mount  (ierizim 
[Samauitans].  lijx)n  the  whole,  as  the  account 
in  Jose))hus  is  so  circumstantial,  it  seems  ))iobable 
that,  notwithstanding  the  similarity  of  name  and 
other  circumstances,  his  Sanballat  is  not  to  be 
understood  as  the  same  that  obstructed  the  labours 
of  Neliemiah.  It  is  just  ])ossible  that  the  Jewish 
historian,  who  does  nut  mentum  ihis  contemporary 
of  Neliemiah  purposely,  on  account  of  some 
Eimilar  circumstance,  transferred  the  history  and 
name  of  Nehemiah's  Sanballat  to  fill  up  the  ac- 
count of  a  later  personage,  of  wliose  name  and 
origin  he  may  have  been  ignorant.  Bui  there  is 
much  obscuiity  and  confusion  in  that  part  of  his 
work  in  which  he  has  lost  the  guidance  of  the 
canonical  history,  and  has  not  acquired  that  of 
Sue  hooks  of  Maccabees. 

SANDAL  ("Py?;  Sept.  and  N.  T.,  {nrSSvfia, 
r&ySeUjar},  a  covering  for  the  feet,  tisually  de- 


noted by  the  word  translated  *  shoe '  in  thi 
Authorized  Version,  It  was  usually  a  sole  oi 
hide,  leather,  or  wood,  bound  on  to  llip  toot  hf 
thongs;  but  it  may  sometimes  denote  such  short 
and  buskins  as  eventually  Ciime  info  use.  Thug 
the  word  uWSjj^a,  which  literally  means  'what 
is  bound  under,'  i.  e.  the  foot,  and  certainly  i» 
the  first  instance  denoteil  a  .nandal,  came  to  l»» 
also  applied  to  the  Roman  calct-us,  or  snoe  co- 
veiing  the  whole  fo.it.  Joaeplms  (/>(;  Bell, 
Jvd.  vi.  1-8)  so  uses  il  of  the  (ahga,  'he  thicli 
nailed  shoe  of  the  Homan  soldiers.  'I'bj.n  wcrd 
occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (.\iatf.  iii  II  :  x. 
10;  Mark  i.  7;  Luke  iii.  lb;  x  4;  .lohn  i.  27  ; 
Acts  \ji.  33;  xiii.  2.5).  and  is  also  frequently 
used  by  the  Sejit,  as  a  translation  of  the  Hebiew 
teim  ;  but  it  a])))ears  in  most  jilares  fo  denote  a 
saiidal.  Hence  the  word  re/idered  'shoe-latchet' 
(Gen.  xiv.  23,  and  in  most  of  the  texts  just  ciled), 
means  jjroperly  a  sandal  thong. 

Ladies  of  rank  a|)])e.ir  lo  have  paid  irreat  atten- 
tion to  the  beauty  of  their  sandals  (Cant.  vil.  i); 
though,  if  the  bride  in  tliat  book  was  an  Kgy)ilian 
prince.ss,  as  some  sii])pose,  the  exclamation,  '  How 
beautiful  are  thy  feet  wiih  sandals,  O  prince's 
daughter!'  may  im|ily  ailmiration  of  a  luxury 
))ro])erly  Egyptian,  as  (he  ladiis  of  that  country 
weie  Coted  for  their  sumptuous  .sanil.ils  (Wilkin- 
son, Anc.  Kgijpt  iii.  3u4).  But  'his  taste  was 
])robably  general  ;  for.  at  the  jiresenf  day,  the 
dre?s  slippers  of  ladies  of  rank  are  among  the 
richest  articles  oi  theij-  atriie,  being  elalmrateiy 
embroideied  with  flowers  and  other  figures  wrought 
in  silk,  silver,  and  gold. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  the  sandals  o< 
the  Hebrews  dilTered  much  from  fho.se  used  in 
Egy])t,  excej>ting,  perhaps,  that  from  the  greater 
roughness  of  their  count ly,  they  weie  usually  oi 
more  substantial  make  ami  materials.  Tiie 
Egyptian  sandals  varied  slightly  in  form  :  those 
worn  by  the  unper  classes,  and  by  women,  wert 
usually  pointed  and  tinned  up  at  the  ei-d,  like 
our  skates,  and  many  of  llie  Eastern  slipper»at  th« 
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present  day.  They  were  made  of  a  sort  of  woven 
or  interlaced  work  of  j>alm-leaves  and  papyrus- 
stalks,  or  other  similar  materials,  and  sometimea 
of  leather;  and  were  frequently  lined  wilh  clotli, 
on  which  the  figure  of  a  captive  was  painted  , 
tliat  humiliating  position  being  considered  suited 
to  the  enemies  of  their  country,  whom  they  hated 
and  des))is€d.  It  is  not  likely  ihat  the  Jewt 
adopteil  tliis  practice  ;  but  the  idea  which  it  es* 
pressed,  of  treading  their  enemies  nndej  their  fwt 
was  familiar  to  them  (Josh,  x    24.)     TboM  <lf 
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tlie  middle  classes  wlio  wwe  in  tlie  liabit ».-  wear- 
ing sariiliil^,  (iften  |iielVrie(l  walkin,'  Ij.irefooted. 
Shoes,  or  l<nv  lioofs,  are  SDmetimes  foiuul  at 
Tlielies;  Imt  lliese  aie  lielieved  liy  Sii-  J.  (r.  Wil- 
kinson to  have  lieen  of  late  date,  and  to  have 
beldirjjed  to  GieeUs,  since  no  persons  are  lenre- 
sented  in  the  painting's  as  wearing  tliem,  except 
forei:^ners.  They  were  oC  le.ilher,  generally  of 
a  green  colour,  la^-cd  in  front  by  thongs,  «hicli 
pa3,ed  flirongh  small  loops  on  either  side,  and 
were  jniucipaliy  used,  as  in  Greece  and  Ktruria, 
hy  wutiien  (VVili<insoii,  iii.  374-3(i7^. 


4»!.     [Greek  and  Roman  Sandals.] 

In  transferring  a  ])ossession  or  domain,  it  wag 
CUftoniary  to  deliver  a  sandal  (Rntli  iv.  7),  as  in 
fyAT  middle  aj;es,  a  glove.  Hence  the  action  of 
throwing  down  a  slioe  upon  a  region  or  territory, 
vras  a  symbol  of  occnpanc)'.  So  Ps.  Ix.  10: 
'Upon  the  hii'd'oF  Edoni  <b)  I  cast  my  sandal;' 
i.e.  I  jwisses;,  occupy  it,  claim  it  as  my  own. 
In  Rull),  as  above,  the  delivering  of  a  sandal  sig- 
nified tliit  the  next  of  kin  transferred  to  another 
a  sacreil  obligation;  and  lie  was  bence  called 
■  rindal -loosed.'  .\  sandal  lliong  CGen.  xiv.  23), 
or  even  sandals  tliennelves  (Amos  ii.  6;  viii.  6), 
are  pnl  t'oi- unytlnng  worthless  or  of  little  value; 
which  is  pi-rl'eclly  intelligible  to  those  wiio  have 
witnessed  the  exteriijioraneous  maimer  in  wliicli  a 
ii!an  will  siiape  two  pieces  of  bide,  and  f.isten 
(hem  with  thongs  to  the  sides  of  his  feet-  thus 
tibricatingr  in  a  few  minutes  a  pair  ol'  sandals 
v..Sicti  would  lie  dear  at  a  iteiniy. 

It  wa^  undoubtedly  tlie  custom  to  take  off  the 
■andrtls  on  holy  ground,  in  the  act  of  worship, 
urid  in  the  presence  of  a  sujierior.  Hence  the  com- 
mand to  take  ti.e  sanilals  from  the  f^et  under 
Ruch  ciicunistances  fKxoil.  ii'.  5  ;  .losli.  v.  15). 
This  is  ^tili  the  well-known  custom  of  the  Kast — 
an  Oriental  taking  off  his  shoe  in  c.ises  in  which 
a  Kuiopcan  won';.,  remove  his  hat.  The  shoes 
af  liif  nmderij  Orieiit.ils  are,  JKuve'ver.  made  to 
slip  (iir  easin  .  which  was  not  the  case  with 
Randal-,  lliat  required  to  be  unbound  witli  some 
troid)le.  'i'his  oper.ition  was  usually  performed 
by  seriants;  ar  1  iience  the  act  of  unloosing  the 
fiandals  of  another  became  a  familiar  symbol  cjf 
«ervil;i<le  (Mark  i.  7  :  Lnkc  iii.  IC  ;  John  i.  27  •. 
Acts  xiii.  25).  So  also  when  a  inan"s  sandals 
had  lieen  removed,  they  were  usually  left  in 
ciiarge  (»f  a  servant.  In  some  of  the  Egyi)iian 
jiaintings"  servants  are  represented  with  tlieir 
t>iMat«r'8  sanduU  on   their  aim  :  il   thus   became 
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another  conventional  mark  of  A  servile  Wtk 
dition,  to  bear  the  sandals  of  aiJOlher  (M^U. 
iii.  11). 

SANHEDRIM,    mere    properly   Sanhkt'rjsi 

(r*?"!!???'  (yvfeSpioy),  the  sujireme  judicial  ccu3> 
ell  of  the  Jews,  especially  for  religious  afliiirs. 
It  was  also  called  j^T  n''3,  House  of  Judgment ; 
and  in  the  Apocrvpha  and  New  Tcstan;ent  the 
appellations  yepovaia  and  Tr/jeir^cTf'pioi' seem  also 
to  lie  applied  to  it  (coin)).  2  Mace.  i.  10;  iv.  41; 
Acts  V.  21  ;    xxii.  5  ;    1  Mace.  vii.  33  ;    xii.  35, 

&.C  ). 

This  council  consisted  of  seventy  members. 
Some  give  the  number  at  seventy-two,  but  for 
this  there  a])pears  no  sufficient  aulhoiity.  To 
this  number  tlie  high  priest  was  added,  '  provided 
lie  was  a  man  endowed  with  wij(b)m  "  (^^■^  DX 
HDDna  ''IN-l.  Maimonid.  Snnhed.  c.  2).  Re- 
garding the  class  of  the  Jewish  ])eople  from  which 
these  were  chosen,  there  is  some  \incertainty. 
Maimonides  {Snnhed.  c.  2)  tells  ns,  that  titis 
council  was  composed  '  of  Priests,  Levites,  and 
Israelites,  whose  rank  entitled  •  them  to  lie  as- 
sociated with  priests."  Dr.  Jost,  the  learned  iiis- 
torian  of  his  nation,  simply  says  :  'liie  members 
of  the  council  were  chosen  from  among  the  peo- 
])le  ;  and  more  parti<-.ularly  m  another  place  he re- 
niaiks  :  ■these  judges  consisted  of  tlie  most  eminent 
priests,  and  of  the  scribes  of  the  people,  who  were 
chostn  for  life,  but,  each  of  whom  had  to  look  to 
bis  oun  industry  for  his  su]]])ort '  (Geschichle  der 
Israeltten  scit  der  Xeif  der  Makkabiier,  th.  i. 
s.  49;  iii.  86).  The  statement,  in  this  latter 
passage  corresponds  with  the  terms  use<l  in  Matt. 
ii.  4,  wliere  the  council  convened  by  Herod,  in 
consequence  of  what  the  wise  men  of  the  East 
had  t(»ld  him,  is  descrilied  as  comjiosed  of 'all 
the  chief  priests  and  sciibesof  the  jieojile;'  the 
former  of  whom  Liglitfoot  (Ifor.  Ilcb.  ct  'J'alm, 
in  loc.)  explains  as  the  clerical,  the  latter  as  the 
laical  meml)ers  of  the  Sanhedrim.  In  other 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  we  meet  with  the 
tineet'old  enumeration,  Pncsts,  Elders,  and 
Scribes  {MiOf.  xvi.  21;  xxvi.  '2,  57.  &c.) ;  and 
this  istiieilescriptior.  which  most  fiequently  occurs. 
By  the  first  are  to  lie  understood,  not  such  as  had 
sustained  the  office  of  high-priest,  but  the  chief 
men  among  the  priests  ;  jirobably  the  presidents 
of  tlie  twentv-four  classes  into  which  tiie  jiriest- 
liood  was  divided  (1  Chion._  xxiv.  6;  comp,  the 
use  of  the  phrase  DOHDn  ^ll!'  in  2  Cbron.  xxxvi. 
14).  By  ilie  second,  weave  prolialily  to  under' 
stand  the  select  inen  of  the  people — the  Alder- 
men,— persons  whose  rank  or  standing  led  to  liieii 
being  raised  to  this  distinction.  And  by  the  last 
are  designated  those,  whether  of  the  Levitical 
fami",)'  Qi  not,  who  ga\e  themselves  to  the  )  ursnit 
(■f  learning,  especially  to  the  inteijcetation  of 
ScrijiMue,  and  of  the  tiadMon"  of  the  fathers. 
To  this  general  description  we  may  add  wiiaf 
Maimonides  lays  down  as  to  the  (jualilications 
lequired  in  those  who  weie  eligible  to  this  office. 
These  were — 1.  tiiat  they  slionld  p  issess  mucli  and 
varied  learning;  2.  thai  they  t.houl<!  lie  free  from 
every  bodily  defect,  such  as  lamenes'^,  blindness, 
Kc.  ;  3.  that  they  should  lie  of  such  age  as  should 
art;ir<l  them  experience-,  and  yet  not  eximse  them 
to  the  feebleness  of  dotage;  4.  that  they  sbonM 
not  l)e  tunnclis;  5.  that  tliey  should  be  fiithen , 
6.   that   th.v  should   possess   'he  moral   qualiiMV 
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B^  Tirfli  !n  Extid  xviii.  2!  ;  Drrit.  i  13-16 
f^anhttl.  c.  1).  A  nmnhpr  <i("  pe?-5ons  were  al- 
'•ayj  ill  the  cumlilioti  of  candiiJates  I'nr  ailmis^ion 
livfo  this  honomab'.e  liody,  fiorn  amoiiij  whom 
/araiirifs  «/ere  supplitU  as  they  occurred.  The 
:jew  momher  was  iiisfallnl  l>y  (lie  iiiipitsitiun  of 
Sjuds,  ihi-  tompany  chauutiu;^  the  wonls  '  Lo ! 
4  liaiid  is  (ipi)ii-tnet^,  and  the  power  is  ijivcn  thee 
of  exercisin^^  judgment,  even  in  criciiiuul  cases' 
{Sn7i/ied.  c.  4) 

In  the  council  the  offico  of  prwit'eiit  belonged 
ii>  the  ht;^h  piiest,  if  he  was  a  member  of  it; 
when  he  was  net.  it  is  iincevtain  vvliether  a  sub- 
stitute was  pioviiled,  or  his  place  occupied  l)y_the 
■lersnti  next  in  rank.  He  hire  the  title  of  K'K'J, 
chief  m  president ;  and  it  was  his  prerofjatlve  ti) 
jummnu  the  rouncil  together,  as  well  as  to  preside 
oier  its  cie!iberati(5iis.  When  he  entered  the 
assembly,  all  the  mcinhera  rose  and  remained 
st.indini;  until  he  requested  them  to  sit.  Next 
:n  vtink  to  him  was  the  vice-presideijt,  who  bore 
*lie  title  of  |n  JT-n  D.N,  Fnlktr  of  the  House  of 
Jud'jmcnt ;  wiiose  duty  it  was  to  sujiply  the  place 
«3f  the  president  in  case  be  should  be  prevc:ited 
by  any  acciiiciital  cause  from-:.dischar;;iiig  bis 
duties  himrelf. .  Wlien  tJie  president  was  present, 
»his  ofKcer  sat  at  his  right  hand.  Tije  tliiid  grada 
of  rank  was  that  of  the  DlSn,  or  sage,  whose  bii- 
emcss  was  to  give  counsel  to  the  c^sembly,  and 
v!io  was  j^encrally  selected  to  his  office  o:i  ac- 
count of  his  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  lav/  ; 
bis  place  vvas  on  the  left  hand  of  the  president. 
The  assembly,  wlien  convened,  sat  in  the  ibrm  of 
a  semi-circle,  or  h.ilf-moon,  the  jivcsident  occu- 
pying- the  crntiP.  At  each  cKfremity  r'Jood  a 
ecribe,  ivhos<!  duty  it  w.-is  to  rerovd  ihe  tentence 
pronounced  by  the  council.  There  were  certain 
oQicers,  called  D'"1131K^,  whose  business  ceems  to 
Jiave  been  siimeivliat  analo.-cous  to  tlu'.l  of  our 
Jiolicemen:  fliey  were  armed  with  a  baton,  kept 
<ni\f.r  m  the  strt-tt,  aijd  wcje  under  the  direction 
tif  the  Sanhediim. 

The  meetings  of  this  council  were  usually  held 
m  the  morning.  Tiieir  place  of  meeti?ig  was  a 
hall,  close  by  the  gieat  gate  of  the  temple,  and 
leading  from  the  outer  court  of  the  women  to  the 
lioly  place  ;  from  its  pavement  of  polished  stone, 

it  wag  called  rVUr\  T\2zh*.  A  Talmudic 
tradition  s.Rirms  that,  forty  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jervi?alem,  the  Sanhedrim  were  r.om~ 
jieiled  by  the  IJouiatis  to  forsake  this  hali,  and 
«mld  their  meetings  in  caves  on  the  east  side  of  the 
t)il!  on  whitJi  the  temple  stood;  but  as  the 
Misclina  is  silent  in  regard  tn  fhia,  an<l  as  the 
Kpw  Tesfaraent  history  swms  inco  i;.atdile  with 
•fs  irurh.  we  irsnst  resolve  this  tiadifion  into  the 
p'-ncraiiiut'itsn  of  some  solitary  case  into  a  regular 
fi»-actice.  h\  ca.ses  of  (irgency  the  Sanhs-djiin 
niis^ht  be  convened  in  lUe  house  of  the  high  priest 
(Malt.  xxvi.  3). 

The  functions  of  the  SanLedrim  were,  accord- 
ing to  the.  Jewish  wnTsrs,  co-extensive  w-'h 
llie  civii  jmd  religions  relations  of  ihe  •)C;ip1e.  In 
Jl'.eir  hintis,  we  are  fold,  was  (Tlaced  tlje  supreme 
autljjisuj  in  all  things;  t!»ey  interpreted  the  law, 

*  TJj!^  most  n<<t  be  confounded  with  {lie 
f^.BSeTfjcero-).  where  Pdafe  sat  in  judgment  ou 
Cnrist.  and  which  w.i»  evidently  a  place  j.t  his 
»wn  iJivelioig  ^;.lohn  xix..  IZ). 
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iTiPT  appointed  sacretl  ritea,  they  imposed  tri- 
butes, they  decreed  war,  ihey  judged  in  capital 
ca3<'s ;  in  short,  they  ♦■ngrosscd  the  sujireme  au- 
thoiity,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  In 
this  there  is  no  small  exaggeration;  at  least, 
none  of  the  historical  facts  which  liave  come  down 
to  us  coiitirm  tliis  descriptioik  of  the  extent  of  the 
powers  of  tlie  Sanliedritn  ;  whiK-;t  some  of  these 
facts,  sucli  as  the  existence  of  civil  oflicers  armed 
with  appropriate  authority,  srein  directly  opjxised 
to  it.  In  (lie  notices  of  tiiis  liody,  contained  in 
the  New  Testament,  we  lind  notliing  Vi/hich  wou'  » 
lead  us  to  infer  that  their  p(nve;s  extended  beyorwl 
matters  of  u  religions  kind.  Questions  of  blas- 
phemy, of  sabballi-brealcing,  of  heresy,  are  those 
alone  whidh  we  find  referred  to  their  juilic.ifuie 
(<;omp.  Matu  xxvi.  57-fi5  ;  John  v.  11,  18;  Matt. 
xii.  14,  sq. ;  Acts  v.  17,  sq.,  &c.).  On  those  guilty 
of  these  crimes  they  could  pronounce  sentence  of 
death;  but,  imiler  tlie  IJoman  governinpnt,  it.  was 
not  competent  fur  them  to  execute  this  sentence  : 
their  power  terminated  with  the  pronouncing  of  a 
clecision,  and  the  transmission  of  tliis  to  the  jiro- 
curator,  v/it!i  whom  it  rested,  to  execute  it  or  not 
as  be  saw  meet  (Jolin  xviii.  31  ;  Matt,  xxvii.  1,  2). 
Hence  the  unseemly  readines.o  of  this  council  to 
call  iu  the  aid  of  the  a-ssassin  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying fliose  who  weie  ohno.xions  lo  them  (Acta 
V.  33.;  xxiii.  12-15).  ''^le  case  of  Sicphcn  may 
Eeem  to  furnish  an  objection  to  this  statemerit ; 
but  as  his  martyrdom  occurred  ct  a  time  when  the 
Roman  procinator  was  absent,  and  was  altogether 
a  tumultuous  procedure,  it  can::jt  be  allowed  to 
stand  for  more  than  a  casual  exce[iticn  to  the 
general  rale.  Josej)l:us  informs  us,  lliat  after  the 
death  of  Festus,  and  before  the  arrival  of  his  suc- 
cessor, the  high  priest  Ananus,  availing  himself 
cf  llic  opj-ior'unity  tlius  afforded,  sumir.iijisd  a 
meeting  of  tlic  Sanhedrim,  and  condfr^ned  Janics 
the  brother  of  Jesus,  with  several  others,  to  sufler 
death  by  st;)niiig.  This  licence,  ho-Acvcr,  was 
viewed  with  much  displeasc;-e  by  the  new- 
procurator,  Albi.nus,  and  led  to  flie  dejiosition  of 
Ananus  from  the  olKce  of  high  iniest  (Aiilio.:^^. 
9.  1.2).  I  ^         - 

.At  what  pcriotl  in  the  history  of  ths  Jews  the- 
Sanhedrim  arose,  is  involved  in  rJiuch  uncer- 
tainty. The  Jews,  ever  prone  to  invest  vviih  tho 
honours  of  remote  antiquity  all  the  institutions  of 
their  natio:),  trace  this  council  to  the  limes  of 
]\Ioses,  and  find  the  origin  of  it  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  body  of  elders  as  she  assistants  of 
Moses  in  the  discliargf  of  bis  judicial  functioia- 
(Num.  xi.  16,  17).  There  is  no  evidence,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  any  other  than  a  temporary 
arrangement  for  the  benrfit  of  M-oscs  ;  nor  do. 
wc,  in  (he  historical  bouks  of  the  Old  Testamrnt, 
detect  any  traces  whatever  of  the  existence  of 
this  council  in  the  times  nrecedins  the  Babylonish 
captivity,  nor  in  those  immediately  succeeding 
the  return  of  the  Jexvs  to  their  own  land.  The- 
earliest  mention  of  the  existence  of  this  council 
by  Josephns,  is  in  connection  v;ith  the  reJirn 
of  Hyrcanus  II.,  B.C.  C9  (Aniiq.  xiv.  9.  3)- 
It  is  probable,  however,  that  it  existed  hefcrc- 
this  time — that  if  arose  gradually  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  prophetic  ofticc  in  Judah,  in  c.orise- 
quence  of  the  fell  want  of  snme  supreme  tlirecti^^n 
anil  judicial  authority — tiiat  the  number  of  hy 
members  was  fixed  so  as  to  corri'ipond  i*;fh,  that 
oT  llic  council  of  tl  Jers  appoinrt'd  to  ;isjiist  Mu:>£*— • 
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and  (Jiat  it  first  assumed  a  formal  and  inflHenfiai 
existence  ir;  tii?  lai.T  yca-.s  of  tlis  Macetlo-Giecian 
dynasty.  This  view  is  conSinried  hy  the  allusions 
raad?  to  it  in  the  A[>ocryj)lial  Lxxiks  ("2  Mace.  jr. 
•.0  ;  iv.  44;  xiv.  5;  Jutlilh  xi.  14,  &c.);  and 
pcrfiajis,  also,  by  the  circnmstancethat  tlie  use  of 
Uie  natne  avvcSpior,  frum  wiiich  the  Helirews 
formed  their  word  ^aniiedrim,  indicates  a  Mace- 
flonian  origin  (comp.  Livy,  xlv.  32). 

Tlie  Talmudica!  writers  tell  na,  that,  l)Pside9 
the  Sawhedrinn  properly  so  called,  there  was  iij 
evevy  town  containing  not  fewer  than  i>!ie  hundred 
and  twenty  inhabitants,  a  smaller  Sanhedrim 
(nJDp  imniD),  consisting  of  twenty-three 
memiiers^  belbrc  which  leaser  causes  were  tried, 
and  from  ihe  decisions  of  which  an  appeal  lay  to 
she  supreme  council.  Two  such  smaller  councils 
eire  said  to  l:ave  existed  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to 
aliis  class  of  tjibunals  that  our  Lord  is  supposetl 
fo  alliiile,  under  the  term  Kpicrts,  in  Matt.  v.  22. 
^  Nhere  the  number  of  inliabitants  was  under  one 
£nindred  and  twenty,  a  cnnncil  of  three  adjudi- 
cated in  all  civil  quf sfions.  What  brings  insu- 
{lerable  doubt  upon  this  tradition  is,  that  Josephus, 
who  must  from  his  position  have  l)«en  intimately 
acquainted  with  all  the  judicial  institutions  of 
ins  nation,  not  only  does  not  mention  these  small- 
er councils,  but  "^ays,  that  the  court  next  belnw 
i'iie  Sanhedrim  Nvas-comfiosed  of  seven  members. 
Attempts  have  been  made  to  reconcile  the  two 
accounts,  but  withrrut  success;  and  it  seems 
now  very  generally  agreed,  that  the  account  of 
Josephus  is  to  r>e  preferred  tothRtof.the  Mischna; 
and  tliat,  consequently,  it  is  to  the  tribunal  of 
ibe  seven  judges  tliat  our  Lord  applies  tl>e  term 
Kptaris,  in  the  passage  refeiTed  to  (Tholuclf,  Der^- 
fsr^digt,  in  loc,  Eug.  Trausl.  vol.  i.  p.  241 ;  Kui- 
isasl,  in  loc). 

Camp.  Otho,  Lexicon  RabMnico-Philolog.  in 
vozf",  Selden,  IJe  Si/nsdriis  Veterum  Ebraioriim, 
i'l.,  ^f),  sq. ;  Reland,  Antiq.  ii.  7  ;  Jahn,  Archce- 
cloffie,  ii.  2.  J  186;  Pareau,  Antiq.  Heb.  iii. 
I.  4;  Lightfoot,  Works,  pli;r.  locis ;  Harfmann, 
En(jc  Verbindung  des  Alten  Tat.  mitdcm  Neucn, 
c.  160,  ir.,  &c.— W.  L.  A., 

SAPPHIRA  (^av<pe{p7f),  the  wife  of  Ananias, 
end  his  accomplice  in  the  sin  for  ivhich  he  died 
(Acts  V.  I'l  0).  Unaware  of  the  judgnsent  wliich 
Jsad  befallen,  her  husband,  she  pnfered  the  place 
nbotit  three  hours  aftei',  probably  to  look  for  iiim; 
.■and  hiding  there  ititerrogated  by  Peter,  repeated  and 
Deisisfed  ill  the  'lie  unto  the  Huiy  Ghost,'  wiiich 
Jiad  destroyed  herlmsband  ;  on  which  tlie  grieved 
s:]!Ostle  made  known  to  her  his  doom,  and  pro- 
jiomiced  lur  own— 'Behold,  the  feet  of  those 
■who  iiave  buried  thy  husliaiid  are  at  the  door, 
and  shall  carry  thee  out.'  On  iiearing  these  awful 
words,  she  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Tlie  cool  ob- 
stinacy of  Sap])hira  in  answering  as  she  did  the 
qncitiiins  which  were  probably  designed  to  awaken 
lier  conscience,  deepens  the  shade  of  the  foul 
crime  common  to  her  and  her  husband ;  and  has 
eiiggested  to  many  the  probability  that  the  plot 
was  of  her  devising,  and  that,  like  another  Eve, 
ohe  drew  her  husband  into  it.~  But  this  is  mere 
conjecture  [An/^niab]. 

SAPPHIRE  (n^E? ;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  edv 
ttKipos),'  a  precious  stone,  mentioned  in  Exod. 
Sxiv.  10;  xxviii.  18;  Job  xxviii.  16;  Ezek. 
Mviii.  13 1  Rer.  sxir  19.    Tbat'whi^  \n  call 
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capphrre  Is  next  in  Ijardness  and  val  .e  to  ttic  dia« 
nuiiid,  and  is  mostly  of  a  blue  colour  of  variono 
shades.  But  the  Ktone  wliich  Pliny  describes 
under  tht;  name  of  sapphire  (Hist.  Nnt.  xxxvii. 
39),  in  agreement  with  Theophrastus  (De  l^pid. 
23),  is  maiiileslly  tlie  lapis  laiuli.  It  is  ojvutjur, 
inclines  oCten  to  the  tle«;p  iilue  colour  of  the 
violet,  and  has  sometimes  peljble-spots  of  a  gol.leA 
yellow  hue.  Tliis  stone,  lu)wev»!r,  is  not  siifti- 
ciently  valuable  for  Job  xxviii.  16;  aii'l  Plioy 
says  that  it  is  '  iuutilis  sr.ulpjurse,*  which  does  i 
not  apply  to  the  sapphir  of  Ex.id.  xxviii.  18), 
which  was  engraved.  It  sctms,  t'neiefote,  likfly 
tliat,  notwilhstaniliiig  tlie  classical  appiopriafiun 
of  the  name  to  the  lapis  lazuli,  the  true  sappliire, 
or  rather  that  which  we  call  such,  is  the  stone 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  It  is  often  found  in 
collections  of  ancient  gems. 

SARABIM.     [Tmok.ns.] 

SARAH  (H'jE',  a  princess,  a  noble  lady,  being 
the  fern,  of  "^  sar,  *a  prince,'  '  a  noblemiti. ,"  Sept. 
2dppa)j  the  wife  of  Abraham.  _  and  mother  ol 
Isaac.  She  was  at  tirst  called  *^K'  Sarai,  the  ety- 
mology and  signification  of  wliich  »re  obscure. 
Ewald  (^Gram.  §  324)  explains  it  to  mean  con. 
(entious,  quan-clsome  (from  the  root  tTTCj,  which 
is  perliap  the  most  natural  sense;  and  the  mere 
change  of  the  name  to  one  more  bcriourable,  may 
imply  that  there  was  stimething  unpleasant  in  the 
one  previously  borne  (Gen.  xvii.  5,  sq.).  Aa 
Saiah  never  appears  but  in  connection  with  some 
circumstance  in  which  her  husband -»v as  princi- 
pally concerned,  all  the  facts  of  bet  history  have 
already  been  given  in  the  article  Ahuaiiam,  ami 
her  conduct  to  Ilagar  is  considered  in  the  article 
which  bears  her  name.  These  facts  being  fami- 
liar to  the  reader,  a  few  supplemeiitary  lem.irka 
on  particular  points  are  alone  required  in  thia 
place. 

There  are  two  opinions  with  respect  to  'ha 
parentage  of  Saiah,  Many  ii»ter[;rt';ers  suppose 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Haran,  the  eldei 
son  of  Abraham's  father  Tcrah  (proliably  by  a 
former  wife),  and  the  same  pereo/i  with  the  Iscab 
who  is  named  as  one  of  the  ilanghlcrs  of  Haran 
(Gen.  si.  29).  In  this  case  she  was  niece  ol 
Abraham,  altliongh  only  ten  yaia  younger  than 
her  husband,  and  the  sister  of  .Milcah  ami  of  Lor. 
Tlie  reasons  for  this  conclusion  arc  of  much 
weight.  It  is  certain  that  Nahor,  the  surviving 
brother  of  Abraham,  married  Milcali,  the_  otlier 
daughter -of  Haran,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Abrahatr's  marriat^p  with  Sarah  is  mentioned^ 
would  alone  suggest  ilia'  he  tix.k  the  letnaining 
daughter.  '  Abram  and  Nahor  took  them  wives - 
the  name  of  Abiam's  wife  wasSaJai ;  and  ihe  name 
of  Nahor's  wife  Milcah,  the  daughter  of  Haran, 
the  father  of  Milcah,  and  the  father  i>f  Iscah  * 
(Gen. .XI.  29).  Here  most  of  the  Jewish  writers 
say  that  Iscalt  is  Sarai;  and  withotit  supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  ^lilljcult  to  understand 
for  what  reason  it  should  be  so  imintedly  noted 
that  Haran,  who  was  the  father  of  Milcah,  was  als9 
the  father  of  Iscah.  ISesiiies,  il  Sarai  is  not  Iscah, 
no  account  is  given  by  Mosesofher  descent  ;  and 
it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  he  ^/ouhl  omiJ 
it,  as  it  must  have  been  agreeable  to  a  ^>eople 
BO  careful  of  genealogy  to  know  whence  they  wrcre 

desc«nde4,  Utb  bv  the  futlisr  and  lautUer'e  »ida 
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A-.Min.  w  lea  Tprali  leaves  Ur  of  tlie  C!iaWe«,  »t 
\s  Raid  ttiat  '  Tcrah  took  Ahram  his  son,  and  Lot 
Ills  S(i7i"s  son,  and  vSarai  l;is  tlatjg!ner-in-law,  his 
si'ii  Alirams  wife;  and  they  went  forth,"  &c. 
(Geii.  xi.,3l);  on  which  Aben  Ezra  observes 
that  if  Sarai  had  heen  (as  Rome  supjioee)  the 
daughter  of  Terah  and  si'^ter  of  Abrann,  the  text 
would  doubtless  have  mn  :  'Terah  liiolc  Ahram 
111*  son,  and  Sarai  liis  'lair^hter,  the  wife  ol 
Abram."  The  double  relalronslup  to  I>ot  which 
such  ail  alliance  would  prothu-e,  may  also  helf^to 
tlM"  better  understanding  of  some  points  in  the 
ciinnection  between  Lol  and  Abraham.  Against 
this  vie\7  we  have  to  produce  the  assertion  of 
Al.'raham  himself,  that  Sarai  was  his  half-sister, 
'  the  daughler  of  tny  father,  but  not  the  daughter 
of  nay  tnuther '  (Gen.  xx.  12):  but  iliis  is  held 
by  many  to  ineasi  no  more  than  that  Haran  her 
father  was  his  liAlf-broiher ;  for  the  colloquial 
usage  of  the  Hebrews  in  this  matter,  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  that  he  might  call  a  niece  a 
cister,  and  a  grand-datifjliter  a  daughter.  In 
general  discourse  'daughter'  comprised  any  and 
fvery  female'  descendant,  a.nd  'slater'  any  and 
every  coris.Tnguineous  relationship. 

That  Sarah  had  great  beauty  appears  from 
<he  precautions  v/hich  Abraham  took  to  guard 
liimself  and  her  from  the  dangers  it  was  likely  to 
occasion.  And  tliat  his  was  not  toji  partial  an 
esti.iiita  of  her  atlracfions,  is  evinced  by  the 
traiisactions  in  Egypt  and  at  Gerar  (Gen.  xii. 
15  ;  •.ix'i.  2).  In  the  former  case  the  commet'da- 
tions  which  the  princes  'of  Piiaraoh  bestowed 
Jipnri  the  charms  of  the  lovely  stranger,  has  iieen 
cupposed  by  somn  to  have  been  owing  to  the  con- 
trast which  her  fresh  Mesopotamia!!  complexion 
otrered  to  the  dusky  hue  of  their  own  beauties. 
But  so  far  as  climate  is  concerned,  the  nearer 
Syria  could  offer  complexions  as  fair  as  hers; 
and,  moreover,  a  people  traii^ed  by  their  habits 
to  admire  *  dusky  '  beauties, -were  not  likely  to  be 
inordinately  attracted  by  a  fresh  complexion. 

It  ia  csked  wnether  Sarjh  was  aware  of  the 
intended  cacrifice  of  Isaac,  the  son  of  her  long- 
deferred  hoi)es.  The  chronology  is  uncertain,  and 
does  not  decide  whether  this  translation  cccuned 
before  or  after  her  death.  She  was  probably  alive; 
end  if  so,  we  may  understand  froTn  the  ])recau- 
f ions  employed  by  Abraham,  that  she  v/as  not 
iicquainted  with  the  purpose  of  the  J3i:n!py  to  the 
land  of  Moriati,  and,  iftdecd,  that  it  was  the  object 
of<hese  precautions  to  keep  from  her  knowledge  a 
natter  which  must  so  dee))ly  wound  her  her.rt. 
He  could  have  the  less  diCIcully  in  this,  if  his 
faith  was  such  as  to  enable  liim  to  believe  thct 
he  should  bring  back  in  safety  tho  son  he  vjcz 
commanded  to  sacriS:-,e  (Hcb.  xi.  19).  As,  hov.'- 
ever,  the  account  of  her  death  immediately  fol- 
lows that  of  this  sacrilice,  some  of  the  Jcwich 
writers  imagine  that  the  intelligence  killed  her, 
and  that  Abraham  found  her  dead  on  his  return 
{Targ.  Joiiath.,  &nd  Jarchi  on  Gen.  x.xiii.  2; 
Pirke  Etiezer.  c.  52).  But  thsre  seems  iio  au- 
thority fur  such  all  inference. 

Sarah  is  so  rarely  introduced  directly  to  our 
notice,  that  it  ia  <iifficuU  to  estimjite  her  clia- 
xacter  justly,  for  want  of  adequate  materials. 
She  is  gfc-n  only  when  her  presence  is  iiidisj)eii- 
sable ;  'ajid  tlien  she  appears  with  more  cf  sub- 
missinri,  «nd  of  simplicity,  Uian  of  dignitv,  and 
jnaoilests  au  unwise  but  not  unusual  j.>umptitude 
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in  followiiig  her  first  thougnts,  and  in  proceeding 
upon  the  impulse  of  her  firtt  emotions.  U[)iin 
the  whole.  Surah  scarcely  meets  the  i<lea  the 
imagination  would  like  to  form  of  the  life-com- 
panion of  so  eminent  a  jieisoTi  as  Abraham. 
Nevprtiielea,',  we  cannot  fail  to  ob.=erve  that  sh? 
*vas  a  most  attached  and  devoted  wife.  Her  iiug- 
b-irid  was  the  central  object  of  all  her  tiioughts; 
and  he  was  not  fiirgotten  even  in  her  first  fraiis|i()rf8 
of  joy  at  becoming  a  mother  (Gen.  xxi.  7).  Tliis 
is  her  highest  eulogium. 

Isaiah  is  the  only  prophet  who  names  Sara, 
(ch.  li.  2).  St.  Paul  alludes  to  her  hope  nf  be- 
coming a  mother  (Rom.  iv,  19)  ;  and  afttrwarils 
cites  the  promise  which  ska  received  (Rom.  ix. 
9) ;  and  Peter  eulogises  her  submission  to  her 
husband  (1  Pet.  iii.  6). 

SARDIS  (2ap5€£s),  the  capital  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Lydia,  situated  at  the  ftwt  of  Mount 
Tmolus,  in  a  fine  plain  v.'atered  by  the  river  Pac- 
tolus  (Herod,  vii.  31  ;  Xenophon,  Cyrop.  vii. 
2-11;  Pliny,  Eist.  Nat.;  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  625). 
It  is  in  N.  lat.  S8'=  30';  E.  long.  27°  57'.  Sardia 
woo  a  great  and  ancient  city,  and  from  its  wealth 
and  importance  was  the  object  of  much  cupidity 
and  of  many  sieges.  Wiien  taken  by  Cyrus, 
under  Crcesus,  its  last  king,  who  has  become  pro- 
verbial for  his  riches,  Sardis  v/as  one  of  the  most 
sj)lp'ndld  and  opulent  cities  of  the  East.  Aft?r  their 
victory  ever  Antiochus  it  passed  to  the  Romans, 
under  whom  it  rapidly  declined  in  rank  and  im- 
portance. In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  in  earthquake  (Strabo,  xii.  p.  579),  but 
was  rebuilt  by  order  of  the  emperor  (Tacit.  A  rmaL 
ii.  47).  The  inhabitants  of  Sardis  bore  an  ill 
repute  among  the  ancients  for  their  voluptuous 
habits  of  life.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  point  of  the 
phrase  in  the  Apocalyptic  message  to  the  city — 
'Tliou  liasf  a  few  names,  even  in  Sardis,  which, 
have  not  defiled  their  garments'  (Rev.  iii.  4).  The 
place  that  Sardis  holds  in  this  message,  as  one 
of  the  'Seven  Churches  of  Asia,'  is  the  source  of 
the  peculiar  interest  with  wliich  the  Christian 
reader  regards  it.  From  what  ia  said  it  appears 
that  it  had  already  deoli/Jed  much  in  real  reli- 
gion, although  it  ctill  maintained  the  name  and 
external  aspect  cf  a  Christian  church,  '  having  a 
name  to  live,  while  it  v/as  dead'  (Rev.  iii.  1). 

Succecjive  caithquakes,  and  the  ravages  of  the 
Garacens  tind  Turks,  have  reduced  this  once  flou. 
rishin^  city  to  a  heap  of  rains,  presenting  many 
remains  cf  its  former  splesidour.  The  habitations 
cf  the  living  are  confined  to  a  few  miserable 
cott£,;jes,  forming  a  village  called  Sart.  This, 
v^itb  the  rains,  aro  still  found  on  the  true  site  of 
Eavdic,  at  the  foot  cf?.Ioi:nt  Tmolus,  or  Bouz-dag, 
C3  thaTiirkocnll  it.  The  ruins  are  chiefly  tlioseof 
IhQ  theatre,  ct-di'.:n:2,  and  of  seme  churches.  There 
are  alco  two  rc~ar'.iab!o  pillara,  cuppos«l  to  iiave 
belonged  to  the  temple  of  Cybeie;  and,  if  so,  fhey 
are  among  the  oldectc  monuments  now  existing 
in  tI:G  world,  iho  temple  having  been  built  only 
300  years  af^r  that  of  Solomon.  The  acru]iolis 
.6eems  v/cll  to  clc-Cne  the  site  of  the  city.  It  is  a 
marked  object,  being  a  tall  distorted  rock  of  soft 
candsfone,  rent  as  if  by  an  earthquake.  A 
cuuniless  number  of  sepulchral  hillocks,  beyond 
the  Ileniuis,  heighten  the  desolateiiess  of  a  spot 
which  the  luuliitudes  lying  there  once  made 
busy  by  their  living  presence  and  pursuits.  See 
Srniili,  Haxtle^y,  Macfarlaae,  and  Aruudell,  »eve- 
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rallv.  On  the  Seren  Chtirche^  of  A.iia  ;  Arnnilpll, 
J)i\roirric<i  in  Asta  Minor;  S'orrh,  Dissprt.  de 
Srpt.  U)f>.  yisia-  in  Apornl.  ,  lluMex,  Wollfahr- 
ten;  Sclmherf.  Mnrge7ilm>d,  S<c 

/HARDONYX  [Yahhi.om.] 
"\SAllKPTA  (Sd^fTTTa.  Luke  iv.  20;  Hebrew, 
■/.liiophath,  riD"!^).  a  Piia>iii(i;in  (own  l>etwppt) 
Tvtf  ;iii(l  Si(lt)!i,  ni«Mili(inPil  in  1  Kiri!^.'*  xvii.  *,>, 
,10;  O'lail.  XX.  It  is  llie  jilarp  wline  Klij.-ih  wrnt 
to  livvpll,  iind  ivljcr*?  lie  iieilnrmrd  i'ib  tuir.icJe  of 
.iiialti|>lyiin;  tiie  b.irrel  I'C  in.cal  am!  cniso  of  oil. 
aiiNl  \»  luTc  III'  rais.eil  llic  willow's  son  to  life.  It 
cttil  solisists  a<  a  larije  vill.;f;p,  (indcr  tin"  nume 
«>!'  Siiaftniii.  Tlie  cmsaders  m.iiie  !Saie])ta  a 
'.I»it]J'  !;iBl:o|iriC  11)  tlie  iiic.liie|iiseii|iiite  ol  Suion, 
;3«.tnl  pipcteil  near  llie  jiovt  a  small  c;lia|ipl  over  llie 
jteputpii  Slip  1)1  Klijali's  niir<iclc  fWill.  Tyr.  xix. 
|i4;  J.icn')  lie  Viiiijciis,  cli.  44).  If  is  clear  lliat 
«lie  S.up|ita  o(  the  cTusHilers  storwi  on  the  .sp.i 
^hore  ;  anil,  llieicl'ote,  the  pre.seiit  village  lipaiiiig 
«lip  same  nanie,  which  sfunds  n|M>i!  the  adjacent 
jliills.  must  have  heen  of  moip  recent  orif^in. 
f^See  Nan,  iV<w.  Voyafje,  p.  5 14  ;  I'ncockp,  ii.  85; 
JKohiiison,  liib.  Ilexratc/ies,  ni.  JLi,  -iH;  Kau- 
Jiner.  J'atdsliua,  p.  I40j. 

•i>AR(»ON,  Win^  of  Aravri.i   f.AssvniA]. 
SAKUN.     [SiiahonJ' 

IsATAN.  Thfdocfnneof.S.itaiiand  of  Satanic 
fe»pncy  IS  to  li?  made  out  from  rcvel.-ilion,  and 
friim  lellection  In  uf.npeinpiit  witli  rrvel.Ttion. 

Hcrij'tiirc  Name!)  or  Tiltcn  of  Satan. — Besides 
Safari,  he  i?  railed  the  Devil,  the  Dra'^'on,  the  Kvil 
One,  the  Aiijfel  of  the  HittoiTiless  I'if,  the  Piincf 
ai  tins  Woi  111,  the  Prince  uf  the  Pnwer  of  the  Air, 
»l(p  God  of  this  World,  AiK)Ilyon,  Ahaddon,  He- 
■«ri\l,  l*eelzebid)  Satnn  .iiid  Devil  ,iie  the  names 
'l;y  which  he  is  of'ener  distiiii»iiisled  tiian  tiy  any 
Vofoe;,  the  former  bein;^  apid led  to  him  ubont  forty 
||na«(,aiid  tUv  latter  obinit  tilty  lim««t 


Safan  is  tlie  Hebrew  word  ]'0^  fransfcrr^Jr* 
(l)e  Enjjlisli.  It  is  derived  from  the  vc:b  JDD^ 
v/hich  means  'to  lie.  in  wait,' *  to  oppose,  *  to 
be  an  adversary.'  Hence  the  noun  dc:io{c3  ars 
adversary  or  ojiposer.  The  virord  in  ito  (^cr.rrn'^ 
Ecnse  occurs  in  I  K  ings  xi.  14  :  '  Tho  Lord  rairciJ- 
lip  an  adversary  (TDtJ')  against  SoltJtr.on,"  i.  c.  11^' 
dad  tl:e  Kdomife.  In  fi'e  23rd  vetseth?  word  oc 
cms  a^'^aln,  ajijilici!  to  Rezan.  !t  is  U3<-]  in  th<f 
S!ime  sense  in  I  .Sam.  x>;ix.  4,  where  David  :> 
termed  an  adversary  ;  and  in  Nom,  xxii.  22,  «!:er-i 
tlie  an;;el  '  sfiH'd  iii  fl'.e  way  for  an  adversarj^ 
(JOki')  to  Balaam,"  i  e.  toopjvise  bim  when  be  we;:! 
with  i!ie  princes  of  Moab.  See  also  Ps.  cix.  6.  _ 
111  Zt'ch.  iii.  1,  2,  tlie  word  occurs  in  its  sperijit 
sense  as  a  projier  name;  'And  he  .'il^owed  tnt 
Joshua  the  iii>5b-pTiest  standinj;  before  the  arv^c 
of  fbe  Lord,  and  Safan  (|DE?n)  staniilng  at  b!i 
rifjbf  hand  to  resist  '  {M^W7,  '  to  saf.inii?  him  ") 
'  Anil  the  Lord  said  nnto  Sutaii  (pjyn),  Thf 
Loid  rebnlie  thee,  U  Satan.'  Here  it  is  manifesJ 
both  from  the  Context  and  the  use  of  the  aiticl»- 
fli.it  some  particnlaj  adversary  is  ilcimted. 

In  the  1st  and  2iid  cluipfeis  of  .Job,  the  snme  iin» 
of  the  word  with  the  aiticle  occurs  several  time* 
The  events  in  which  Satan  is  lepresenttd  as  the 
a;;ent  confirm  this  view.  He  was  a  dixtivrjttinhcA 
adversary  and  (emjiler.  See  also  1  Clnori.  xvi.  L 
When  we  |«s3  from  ihe  Old  to  the  New  Testamenr, 
thi-3  doctiine  of  an  invisible  evil  a;:Mit  becomes 
more  clear.  With  the  advent  of  Ciirisf  and  the 
0|  enitig  of  the  Cliristian  disjiriis.ition,  the  i^ieat 
opposer  of  that  kingdom,  the  particular  advorsaiy 
and  aiitngoTiist  of  llie  Savionr,  v»ou!d  itatnraily 
liccome  inoie  active  and  more  knov/n.  The  ania* 
poiiism  of  Safan  and  his  kingdom  to  Christ  ami 
his  kirij,«lom  runs  through  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  will  apprar  from  the  fidlowini; 
passages  ard  their  contexts;  Matt.  iv.  10,  xii.2r»; 
Maik   iv.    \i;    Luke  x.   18;    xxii.  3,  31 ;  Acti 
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zz\\.  18;  Kom.  x-vi.  20;  2  Cor.  x'l.  14;  Rev, 
h.  13 ;  xii.  9.  Peter  is  once  called  Salau,  be- 
cause bLs  spirit  and  conduct,  at  a  certain  time, 
vere  eo  much  iu  oppositioa  to  the  spirit  and 
intent  of  (^lirist,  and  so  much  in  tba  same  line 
of  direction  with  thg  workings  of  Satan.  This 
is  the  ca!y  application  of  the  word  iu  the  New 
Testaiueut  to  any  but  the  prince  of  the  apostate 
cugels. 

JJevil  (A(a/7oAo{)  13  the  more  fl-equent  term  of 
designation  given  to  Satan  in  the  Now  Testament. 
Both  Satan  ard  devil  are  iu  several  instances  ap- 
plied to  the  Game  being  (Rev.  xii.  9).  '  That  old 
eerpent,  the  devil  and  Satan.'  Christ,  in  the 
temptation  (Matt,  iv.),  in  hi3  repulse  of  the 
tempter,  cal's  him  Satan ;  •while  the  evangelists 
distinguish  him  by  the  term  *  devil.'  Devil  is  the 
translation  of  Jic/?uXo{,  from  the  verb  StapaAXoi,'  to 
thrust  through,'  'to  ciirry  over,'  and,  tropically, 
•  to  inform  against,'  '.to  accuse.'  He  is  also  called 
the  accuser  of  the  brethren  (Rev.  F.ii.  10).  Tho 
Hebrew  term  Satan  is  more  generic  than  tho 
Greek  6ia,3aXoi.  The  former  expresses  his  cha- 
racter as  en  opposer  of  all  good ;  the  latter  denotes 
more  particularly  the  relation  which  ha  bcara 
to  the  e'aints,  aa  their  traducer  and  accuser. 
Aiu;5u>of  is  the  uniform  translation  which  tho 
Septnngint  gives  of  the  Hebrew  vcv,  Trhen  used 
with  tlie  article.  Farmer  saya  that  the  term  Sa- 
tan, is  not  appropriated  to  one  particular  person 
or  spirit,  but  eigniSca  an  adversary  or  opponent 
in  general.  This  is  to  no  purpose,  bIqcg  it  is 
also  applied  to  the  devil  aa  aa  adversary  in  par- 
ticular. There  ere  four  instances  in  the  Nct? 
'Testament  in  which  the'  word  SidffoXoi  is  applied 
to  human  beings.  In  three  out  of  tho  four,  it  la 
in  the  plural  number,  exprcasivs  of  quality,  and 
not  personality  (1  Tim.  iii.  11 ;  2  Tim.  "iii.  8  ; 
Tit.  ii.  S).  In  the  fourth  instance  (John  vi.  70), 
Jesus  nays  to  bi3  c1'?.ciplc3, '  Have  not  I  chosen 
yon  twelve,  and  one  of  you  is  a  devil  t*  {BiiPoKos). 
Thi*  is  t!ui  oiily  instance  in  (he  Nov/  TcGfametit 
of  its  applica'tion  to  a  hursntn  being  in  l!ic  Binijular 
«iumt)C7;  asiJ  hero  Dr.  Campljcll  tliiuks  it  gIiouIJ 
ttot  be  translated  'devil.'  The  translatioij  is,  how- 
ever, (;f  no  consequence,  since  it  la  wiili  tlic  use  of 
the  cri^'itisl  word  that  this  article  is  coiicenicd. 
Ths  obvious  reaacns  for  this  afiplication  of  SiJ,- 
CoA.03  to  Judas,  as  an  exception  to  ihe  [general 
rule,  £0  to  cop.finri  (he  rule.  The  rule  is  that,  in 
the  New  TcEtarnent  usage,  (he  word  in  the  singular 
number  c'ctiotes  individuality,  and  is  applied  to. 
Satan  as  a,  proper  iiC7:ie.  By  the  cxceptiun,  it,  is 
applied  tt)  Judiis,  fiuni  his  resemblasice  to  the 
devil,  as  an  accr.scr  and  betrayer  of  Christ,  and 
from  his  contribuiing  to  aid  him  in  liia  desij^ns 
Cgair.st  Christ.  Wiih  these  exceptions,  the  ii&us 
loqiicndi  of  th?  New  Testament  shows  6  AiajBoAos 
to  be  a  proper  name,  apjilied  to  aii  extiaurdiiiary 
bsing,  v;hc)s«  inHuPiice  upon  tlic  human  race  is 
great  iind  mischievous  (Matt.  iv.  l-Il;  Luke 
t'iii.  12;  Julm  viii.  44;  Acts  xiii.  lO;  Eplies.  vi. 
11;  1  Pet.  V.  R;  1  John  iii.  8;  Hev.  xii.  9). 
Tlie  t2:Tn  devil,  u'hu:h  is  in  the  Neiv  Testament 
the  uniform  translation  of  5ia/3oA.os,  is  alstj  fre- 
que.n'.Iy  tha  trrinslation  of  5af^a>i»  and  iatfiSviov. 
Ket"'ecii  Shvse  words  and  <5i<{j3oA,ox  tlie  English 
C;anc!jLtora  l;i.ve  made  t;o  distinction  Tiie  lurmer 
trs  almost  always  used  in  connection  witli  de- 
i.-ir.!!iacal  possessions,  and  are  a|)plied  to  the  pos- 
£esa:ii«  epirifs,  but  never  Jo  the  ,>)since  of  those 
siJKrits,    Cu  ti:e  ether  l:;mJ,  ^dk^Ms  is  oevet 
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ai'pbed  to  Hie  demons,  but  only  to  their  prince; 
thus  sliowuig  that  liie  one  is  used  deiinitely  a»  a 
jjiiiper  name,  wiiile  the  others  are  used  indehnilcly 
as  generic  terms.  The  sacred  writei'S  made  a  dis- 
tinction, which  in  the  Etiglisli  versi(;n  is  lost. 
In  tliis,  our  translators  followed  the  Girrman  ver- 
sion :  terifel,  like  the  term  devil,  being  applied  to 
both  oiajSoAoy  and  Saifxwv. 

Personality  of  Satan. — We  determine  the  per- 
sonality ofSaian  by  the  same  criteria  that  we  use 
in'dutermiuiug  whether  Caisar  and  Napoleon  were 
real,  jjersonal  beiugs,  or  the  personifications  of 
abstract  ideas,  viz.,  by  the  tenor  of  history  con- 
cerning tliem,  and  llie  ascription  of  )>ersoiial  attri- 
butes to  them.  All  tlie  forms  of  personal  agency 
are  made  use  of  by  tlie  eacred  writere  in  setting 
forth  tlie  character  and  conduct  oi  Satan.  They 
describe  him  as  having  power  and  dominion* 
messengers  and  fuUowera.  He  tempts  and  resists;; 
he  is  held  accountable,  charged  with  guilt ;  is  to 
be  judged,  and  to  receive  final  punislmient.  On 
the  supposition  tliat  it  was  tiie  object  of  the  sacred 
writers  to  teach  the  piojier  personality  of  Satan, 
they  could  have  found  no  more  express  terms  tliau 
tliuse  which  tiiey  have  actually  uaed.  And  vn. 
the  sujipositiou  that  they  did  not  intend  to  teacK 
such  a  doctrine,  their  use  of  language,  incapable 
of  communicating  ciiy  other  idea,  is  wholly  inex- 
plicable, 'i'o  EU[.i])Ose  that  all  this  semblance  of  a. 
real,  veritable,  conscious  moral  agent,  is  only  a 
tiope,  a  ])roso])0[)eia,  is  to  make  the  inspired  pen- 
men guilty  oj"  employing  a  figure  in  sucIj  a  way 
l!iaf,  by  no  r^cerfaiued  la'.vs  of  language,  it 
could  be  known  that  it  v/iis  a  (igure, — in  such  a 
way  t!iat  it  coukl  not  Le  lakcii  to  be  a  tigurc, 
v</itliout  viclet;ce  to  all  t!ic  ihetnrical  rules  by 
which  they  on  otiier  occasions  are  known  to  havB 
been  guided.  A  ];erGcniiicatiun,  j)iotiacted  through 
cuch  a  bnul;  aa  the  Biidc,  even  Ehould  we  suppoxs 
it  to  liavc  been  written  by  07ie  pinson — never 
dropped  in  the  most  simple  and  didactic  portiona 
•^tiever  explained  v;l:en  t!ic  most  grave  and  ini- 
pxjilant  truths  are  to  be  inculcated,  and  when  rntj» 
the  most  ignorant  and  jrrone  to  Bupeistltioii  are  to 
be  tiie  readers — a  pcrsunificaticn  extending  from 
Genesii  to  Revelation. — this  is  altogetlier  ano- 
malous and  inadmissible.  But  t«  suppose  thai 
the-  several  writers  of  the  difl'erent  books  of  tiia 
I3ib!e,  diverse  in  their  style  and  intellecfuali 
habits,  writing  under  v/idely  dilfering  circumx. 
etances,  through  a  period  of  nearly  two  fhousanJ 
years,  sl.ouhl  each,  from  Moses  to  John,  fall  iiitdt 
the  use  of  the  eame  personilication,  and  follow 
it,  too,  in  a  way  so  obscure  and  enigmatical* 
that  not  one  i.n  a  hundred  of  their  readers  W(mlil 
escape  tije  error  which  they  did  not  mean  to 
feacii,  or  apprehend  the  truth  which  they  wished 
to  set  Ibrtii, — to  suppose  iliis,  is  to  require  men  to 
believe  that  the  inspired  writers,  who  ougljt  to' 
Iiavc  done  the  least  violence  to  the  common  laws 
of  language,  have  really  done  the  most.  Such 
uniformity  of  inexplicable  singularity,  on  tlie  jjart 
(if  such  men  as  the  authors  of  the  several  books  of 
tiie  Bilile,  could  be  accounted  ior  only  on  the 
hypothesis  tiiat  they  were  subject  to  an  evil  ua 
well  as  a  good  inspliation.  On  tlie  otiier  baud, 
such  unifcrmity  of  ajipellations  and  imagery,  and 
sucl)  identity  of  cliaiacteristics,  protracted  through 
such  a  series  ui  writings,  go  to  cun&rm  the  received 
doctrine  of  a  real  persimaliiy. 

J^ulthuicoiti  olhei  diSiculliu  than  these geoeial 
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ones,  hy  wMrTi  the  tlirory  of  perspniucntinri  1» 
cnninitiered.  This  llicory  supjiosps  llie  «ievil  to 
he  t\^e  principle  of  evil.  Lt't  it  be  a|)|ilied  in  lliS 
interpretatiou  of  two  or  three  jwssages  (if  Scriijtiire. 
'  Tlipfi  was  Jesus  ieil  up  nf  the  Sjiiiit  into  the 
wjldtrness,  to  he  tempted  of  tlie  devil'  (Matt, 
IV.  1-1 1).  VVa«  Jesus  tem|!te<l  hy  a  renl,  peisonal 
h«>ing?  or  was  it  hy  the  principle  of  evil  1  If  by 
the  latter,  in  whom  or  wh^if  did  this  principle 
reaide?  Was  it  in  Jesus?  Then  it  couhi  not  he 
true  thra.!  in  him  was  no  sin.  The  very  piincipie 
of  sin  was  in  him, "which  would  lia\  e  made  hmi 
the  tempter  of  himself.  This  is  bad  hermeneulics, 
jirrrfhicing  worse  tlieiilogy.  Let  it  also  be  remein- 
liered  tliat  ihis /jrinti/'/e  of  evil,  in  order  to  be 
moral  evil,  must  inhere  in  some  consciiius  moral 
heinj^.  Sin  is  evil,  only  as  it  imjilies  tlie  state  or 
action  of  some  jjersonal  and  accountable  agent. 
VVlio  was  this  agent  of  evil  in  tlie  Teinj.tation  ? 
Was  it  to  a  meie  abstraction  that  the  Saviour 
said,  'Thou  shall  not  tempt  the  Luid  thy  God  ;* 
*  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  1'  Or  was  it  to  a  real 
person,  having  desires  and  purposes  and  volitions, 
— tvil^  because  these  desires  and  purposes  and 
volitions  weie  evil  ?  There  is  but  one  intelligible 
answer  to  sucli  questions.  And  tliat  answer  siiows 
how  [lerfecl'y  untenable  is  the  j)osition  tliat  the 
devil,  or  .S.itan,  is  only  llie  jiersonificallon  of  evil. 
Agv*iii  :  '  He  was  a  murdeier  Irom  the  beginning, 
and  abode  nut  in  the  truth  :  he  is  a  liar  and  the 
father  of  it'  (John  viii.  44).  With  what  pro- 
priety could  these  specific  acts  of  guilt  be  charged 
upon  an  abstraction?  An  abstraction  a  murdeie!  ! 
a  liar!  Tlie  principle  of  evil  ahnde  not  in  the 
truth !  Seriiiusly  to  affirm  such  things  of  the 
mere  abstraction  of  evil  is  a  solemn  fiction; 
while,  to  assert  them  of  a  fallen  angel,  wlio 
beguiled  Kve  by  falsehood,  and  brought  dratli 
iijion  all  the  race  of  man,  is  an  int«:lligible  and 
atlecting  truth.  What  necessity  for  inspired  men 
to  wrile  that  the  tlevil  siiineil  from  the  beginning, 
if  he  be  only  the  principle  of  evil  ?  Wliat  con- 
sistency, on  tliis  hypiithesis,  in  their  saying  that 
be  transfiiims  himself  into  an  angel  of  light,  if  lie 
bag  no  volition,  no  purpose,  no  craff,  no  «iuls  or 
agency  y  If  there  are  Buch  things  as  personal 
attributes,  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  sacred 
writers  do  ascribe  them  to  Satan.  On  any  other 
Supposition,  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
could  more  easily  be  convicted  of  insanity  than 
lielieved  to  be  inspired.  The  princijile  of  inter- 
]rretation  by  which  tlie  jierson.iiity  of  Satan  is 
tliscarded,  leads  to  the  denial  of  the  personality  of 
the  Deily. 

A'nlurnl  History.  —  The  class  of  beings  to  which 
Satan  originally  belonged,  and  which  constituted 
a  Celestial  hierarchy,*  is  very  numerous:  'Ten 
thousand  times  ten  thonsanil  stood  before  him  ' 
(Dan.  vii.  \0).  They  were  createil  and  dependent 
(John  i.  3).  .'Analogy  leads  to  the  conclusiou 
that  tliere  are  ditl'eient  grades  among  the  angels 
as  among  other  races  of  beings.  The  Scri[)- 
tiiies  warrant  the  same.  Michael  is  described 
as  one  of  the  chief  priiices^Dan.  x.  13);  as  chief 
capfair  of  the  host  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  v.  14). 
S.milar  ilistiikctlons  exist  among  the  fallen  angela 
(V.n\.  u.  15;  Eph.  vi.  12;.  h  ij  also  reasonable 
to  «up|>ose  that  tliey  weie  cre.Ued  susceptible  of 
improvement  ii;  all  u-spect3,  except  moral  purity, 
at  lliey  certainly  were  c.ipahle  of  apustacy.  As 
ti'  t^  tiree  wLen  they  wcie  broujjjjt  Uilti  Wui'^  t!!? 
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Bible  is'silent;  and  where  it  is  silent,  we  sliould 
be  silent,  or  speak  with  modesty.  Some  8up(X)«e 
that  they  were  called  into  existence  after  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  ;  among  wiiom  ia  Dr.  John  Dick. 
Others  liave  suppo.scd  that  they  were  created  just 
anterior  to  the  creatiori  of  man,  and  for  purposes 
of  a  meicifnl  ministration  to  liim.  It  is  more 
probable,  however,  that  as  they  were  the  highest 
in  rank  among  the  creatures  of  God,  so  they  were 
tlie  first  in  the  order  of  time;  and  that  they  may 
have  continued  for  ages  in  obedience  to  their 
Maker,  before  the  creation  of  mar»,  or  the  fall  o£ 
the  apostate  angels. 

Tiie  Scrijitures  are  p.xplicit  as  to  the  apostacy 
of  some,  of  whom  Satan  was  the  chief  and  leader. 
'  And  the  angels  which  kejit  not  their  first  estate, 
or  princijAalify,  but  left  tiieir  own  habitation,'  &c. 
(Jude,  ver.  6).  *  Foi  if  God  .spared  not  the  angels 
that  sinned,"  &c.  (2  Pet.  I'i.  4).  Tiiose  who  fol- 
lowe<l  Satan  in  his  aposlacy  are  ilescritied  iis 
belonging  to  him.  The  company  is  called  tlie 
devil  and  his  angels  (rty  Aia^^A^  «fol  ro7s  r.yy(~ 
hois  avrov,  Matt.  xxv.  41 ).  The  relation  maii;eil 
here  denotes  the  instrumentality  wiiich  the  devil 
may  have  exerted  in  inducing  those  sailed  bia 
angels  to  rebel  against  Jehovah  and  join  them- 
selves to  his  interests.  How  Satan  and  his  foT- 
Inweis,  bei:ig  created  so  high  in  excellence  anti 
holiness,  became  sinful  and  fell,  is  a  question 
u])on  which  theologians  have  dilfereil,  hut  winch 
they  have  not  settled.  The  difhculty  has  scemeiL 
60  great  to  Schleiermachei  and  others,  that  they 
have  denied  tlie  fact  of  sucli  an  apostacy.  They 
h;;ve  unri;?'!  the  knot  by  cutting  it.  Still  the 
difficaliy  remains.  The  denial  of  mystery  is  not 
tlie  removal  of  it.  Even  philosophv  teaches  us  to 
believe  sometimes  where  we  cannot  nndcrsland. 
It  is  here  that  tlie  grave  question  of  the  mlroduc- 
tion  of  evil  first  meets  us.  if  wo  admit  the  tact 
of  ajiostacy  among  the  angels,  as  by  a  fair  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture  we  are  constrained  to  do, 
the  admission  of  such  a  fact  in  tlie  case  of  hiimaji 
beings  will  follow  more  easily,  they  Ix'ing  tiia 
lower  order  of  creatures,  in  whoin  defection  wouldj 
be  less  surprising.  As  to  wiiat  constituted  the 
first  sin  of  Satan  and  his  followers,  tlisie  has 
been  a  diversity  of  opinions.  Some  have  supjioseiJ. 
that  it  wa3  ihe  beguiling  of  our  fiiit  parents'. 
Otiiers-bave  believed  that  the  first  sin  of  tha 
angels  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  vi.  2.  The  sacreiL 
writers  intimate  very  plainly  that  t!ie  first  trans- 
gression v/as  pride,  and  that  from  this  sprang  open 
rebellion.  Of  a  bisjiop,  the  apiostle  says  (I  Tim. 
iii.  6),  '  Ke  must  not  be  a  novice,  lest,  being 
potted  np  with  pr!£/e,  befall  into  the  condemnatimj 
of  the  devil."  From  which  it  ajipears  liiat  prida 
was  the  sin  of  Satan,  and  that  for  tins  he  wa.«  con- 
demned. This,  however,  maiks  the  quality  of  thei 
sin,  and  not  the  act.. 

Ill  his  physical  nature,  Satan  is  among  fnose 
that  are  tsrmed  spiritual  beings  ;  nut  as  excluilingf 
necessarily  all  idea  of  matter,  but  as  opposed 
rather  to  lite  animal  natuie.  It  is  the  irvtMixa-riKbi, 
in  opposition  to  the  '^vxik6%-  The  good  angels  ai^ 
all  ministering  spiri/s,  TrvfifxaTa  (Heb.  i.  14). 
Satan  is  one  of  the  angels  that  kept  not  their  fiist 
principality.  The  fall  jnoduced  no  change  in  his 
physual  or  metaphysical  imtuie.  Paul,  in  warn- 
ing the  Kphesians  against  the  wiles  of  the  dcvi] 
(tos  ufOoadai  -rov  hia^6\ov),  tells  thepi  (Kp'l. 
Vb    \t]    Uiiit    tlity  vt^it^iided    not   u^<tinst   tleaii 
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OSl  Mood,  TtiCTe  human  enemies,  fcuf  i*ilih«rf 
pTTTicifialiiles  ami  jjowei-s,  against  tlie  rulers  of 
i'ne  darlcniss  of  this  worlil,  against  spintual 
wicke^lness  in  higli  places;  r-phs  to,  irrey/iaTj/tck 
rf)i  TrofTjpia^  iv  •  els  eVoi/pctfiots,  in  which  <he 
contrast  is  tietvtctTi  human  and  supeiiiumun  foes, 
the  TO  ■:rgiyitariKa.  being  for  rds  (pvcus  TrvevfiLa- 
Ti/cus,  or  Tis  trrtuftcro,  s])iritual  natures,  or 
spii its,  ill  ojipusition  to  desii  and  bioml  (llosen- 
f  miiller,  in  loe.),  Satan  is  not  pure  spirit  iii  the 
een.ie  that  God  is  sjiiiit,  nor  necessaiily  to  the 
exclusitm  of  t«dy  :  hut  that  boiiy,  if  he  tias  any, 
i*  eiijeieal,  pii«-«niatic,  invisible.  He  is  unlike 
Gild,  he&au*  finite  and  defiendent ;  and,  in  liig 
»:tii<'t'eiil  physical  natui«,  and  tlje  lapidity  with 
wiiich  he  moves  unseen  from  place  to  place,  lie  is 
'jniilce  ti)  man.  He  is  immorlal,  bnt  not  eternal; 
•iieitlief  omniscient  nor  omnipicsent,  but  raised 
hij;h  aiiove  the  human  race  in  knowletlge  and 
jwwcf.  Tlie  Persian  myiliology,  in  itsearly  stage, 
and,  sulBt'qutntly,  the  fiiioslics  and  Manicheans, 
rjinktd  the  evil  principle  as  coeval  and  Ci;-ordi- 
uate,  or  ixjarlj-  so,  with  God,  or  the  good  principle. 
Tlie  dociriii'j  of  the  Jewish  clmrcli  always  made 
Liin  a  depejid«nt  creature,  subject  to  tiie  aintuil 
»><'  the  Ahniglity.  By  tJie  modiiications  wiiich 
Zoroaster  suliseqiicntly  iatiixluced,  the  Persian 
iingelulogy  came  more  neaily  to  lesemble  tliat  of 
die  Jews.  SuQje  iiave  ascfibe<l  to  Satan  the  jiower 
of  woiking  miracles,  contending  that  there  are 
two  seiies  of  antagonistic. il  miracles  nitining 
flirouglr  the  liihle.  To  the  miracles  of  3Iose3 
were  o]ipofied  those  of  (he  Kgyptiaii  magicians  ; 
and  to  tlujte  ol'  Christ  ajjd.his  apostles,  tlie  signa 
and  wonders  of  false  propketsarid  Antichrisis — the 
Divine  and  the  Saliinic.  Ol.shausen  maintains 
this  viev./ ;  as  do  some  of  the  uliler  commentators 
i^Biblischeii  Commentary,  vol.  i.  ;>.  242).  The  evi- 
dence in  supjwrt  of  such  a  belief  has  not  been 
euSicient  tu  procure  (or  it  general  acce])i2i!C5 
(sec  Roseiimiiiler  and  CJvin  on  Matt,  xxiv, 
24;  2  Tiiess.  ii.  9;  Hengsfenberg's  Egypt  and 
the  Books  of  Moses,  cli.  iii. ;  also  Ilosenmiiller  and 
fctish  on  Ky.od.,  ch.  yii.).  VVit1>  a  substantial 
presence  in  only  on?  place  at  oiia  time,  yet,  as 
the  heail  of  a  spiiitual  kingdom,  he  is  virtually 
|)Tesen«  wherever  iiis  angels  or  servants  are  exe- 
cuting his  will. 

His  character  is  evil,  inirely  and  entirely  so 
(1  John  iii.  fi;  JoJin  viii.  44).  His  character  is 
deiKiled  by  his  titles,  Satan,  Adversary,  Dialiolos, 
False  Accuser,  Tempter,  &c.  All  the  reyiresent- 
ations  of  him  in  Scripture  siiow  him  to  have  un- 
tnixed  and  run ifir'.ned  evil  as  'the  basis  of  his 
CUaracfer,  exhibiting  itself  in  respect  to  God  in 
assuming  to  be  his  equal,  and  in  wishing  to 
transfer  the  homage  and  service  which  belong 
only  (o  God  to  himself;  and  in  respect  to  men. 
m  eif'rts  to  draw  them  away  froin  God  and 
affac!:  them  to  his  kingdom.  Tlie  evil  develojiea 
Itself  in  all  possible  ways  and  by  all  possible 
weans  of  opposition  to  God,  and  to  those  who  are 
elriving  to  establish  and  e.ttend  his  dominion. 
Evil  is  so  transcendent  in  him,  tliat  his  whole 
inteHectua!  and  moral  nature  is  snhorilinated  to 
It.  His  character  is  symmetrical.  It  has  a 
dreadful  consisfency,  from  the  concurrence  in 
evil,  and  subjeclion  to  it,  of  all  the  powers  of  his 
bein^.  It  is  unique  ami  complete  in  evil,  made 
•O  by  tiie  act  of  apostacy,  ami  continued  so  by 
■  {srtiiiaciooi  adheieitct;   tu   evil   o-f   liia  good. 
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QtWfisteitf  siys  (Iiat  •some  atigels  are  called  eviJ, 
not  by  reason  of  their  essential  constitution,  but, 
first,  from  an  evil  act,  that  is,  apostacy  from  God  , 
secondly,  from  an  habitual  perverseness  wljich 
followtd  this  act  of  apystacy;  tliiidly,  on  account 
of  an  irreclaim  ble  jiersistency  in  evil.'  Evil  ia 
his  tixe<l  State,  in  wliicli  he  is  confirmed  by  the 
invincibility  of  his  disjiositiins  to  sin — ari  invin- 
cibility which  no  motives  can  ever  overcome. 
This  confirmation  of  evil  is  denoted  by  (he  ever- 
lasting chains  of  ilaikness  in  which  the  ajiostate 
angels  are  reserved  unto  the  judgment  of  the 
gieat  day  (Jude,  ver.  ft).  The  inimulability  of  hi9 
evil  character  pi-ccludes  the  idea  of  repentance, 
antl  tlieiefore  the  jwssibility  of  .recovering  grace. 
'  Ho  possesses  an  understanding  whicli  inisappre- 
hends  exactly  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  iia 
known,  to  which  the  key  fails  witliout  whicli 
nothing  can  be  understood  in  its  true  relations,— 
an  understiinding  daikeried,  hovvfcver  deep  it  may 
jienefrate,  however  wide  it  may  reach.  He  ia 
thereliy  necessariiy-  unblessed  ;  torn  away  from 
the  centre  of  lite,  yet  without  ever  (inding  it  ia 
himself;  f«im  the  sense  of  inward  eniitinessr, 
coiitinually  driven  to  ihe  exterior  world,  and  yet 
with  it,  as  witli  himself,  in  eternal  contradiction  ; 
forever  fleeing  from  God,  yet  never  escaping  him  ; 
constantly  labouring  to  frustrate  his  designs,  yet 
always  conscious  of  being  obliged  to  promote 
(hesn  ;  instead  of  enjoyment  in  the  cor.fem  plat  ion 
of  his  excellence,  the  never  satisfied  desire  aOec 
an  object  which  it  cannot  attain;  iiistfad  of  hope, 
a  j>erpetual  wavering  between  dout.t  and  de<> 
cpair;  instead  of  love,  a  poUerless  hatred  against 
God,  against  liis  fellow-beings,  against  himself 
(Twesten). 

Agency. — The  agency  of  Satan  extends  to  all 
■.hAt  \jt  does  or  causes  to  be  done":  '  Qui  facit  pec 
aJiuxi  facit  per  se.'  To  this  agency  the  following 
restrictions  have  been  generally  supposed  to  exist: 
it  is  limited,  first,  by  the  direct  power  of  God; 
lie  cannot  fransc-end  the  power  on  whicli  lie  is  do 
pendent  for  existence  ;  -  secondly,  by  the  fihitenesa 
of  his  own  weated  faculties  ; — tiiiidly,  by  the  esta- 
blished cunripcfion  of  cause  andtffect,  or  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  miracles,  wliicli  he  has  been  sup- 
posed to  have  the  j;ower  of  working,  are  deno- 
minated lying  signs  and  wonders.  aT,j.t.eiois  Kot 
Tepaari  tpeuSovs  (2  Thess.  ii.  9)  With  these  re- 
Btrtctions,  the  devil  goes  about  like  a  roaring  lion. 

His  agi  iicy  is  moral  and  physical.  First,  morar. 
He  lieguileil  our  first  patents,  and  thus  brought 
sin  and  death  upon  tliem  and  their  posterity 
((>'en.  iii.).  He  moved  David  to  number  the 
people  (1  Chron.  xxi.  1).  He  resisted  Joshu.i 
the  high-priest  (Zecli.  iii.  1).  He  tempted  Jesus 
(Matt,  iv.);  entered  into  Judas,  to  induce  hir.i 
to  betray  his  master. (Luke  xxii.  3):  instigated 
An:inias  and  Sapphira  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost 
(Acts  V.  3);  hindeied  Paul  and  Barnabas  on 
their  way  to  the  Thessalonians  (1  Tiies^.  ii.  18). 
He  Is  the  spirit  that  mw  workeih  in  the  childicji 
of  disoliedienre  (Kph.  ii.2);  and  he  tleceiveth  the; 
whole  world  (Rev.  xii.  9). 

Tlie  means  whicli  he  uses  are  variously  called 
wiles,  darts,  ilepths,  snares,  all  deceivableness'oi 
unrighteousness.  He  darkens  the  understatidinga 
of  men,  to  keep  them  in  ignorance.  He  perverts 
their  judgments,  that  he  may  lead  them  into  error. 
He  insinuates  evil  th.oughts,  and  thereby  awakens, 
in  U'cm  utiliuly    Uejires,  .  He  excites  tliera   to 
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prrnc,  anger,  and  revenge  ;  to  dlscontenf,  ra- 
^iininsg.  and  rebrllinn.  He  labours  »o  prop  up 
fai»e  sysfemi  of  religion,  and  to  coniipt  ami 
DTertum  the  true  one.  He  came  into  most  <!irect 
and  determined  conflict  with  the  Siiviour  in  the 
lemptatioii,  h(i()inj  !o  draw  liim  from  his  .ille^'iaiice 
to  Grid,  and  jirocme  hom.ii^'e  (i>r  himself:  but  lie 
l.ided.  ill  his  finrpose.  Next,  lie  insti^^ateil  the 
Jewijfo  put  him  to  death,  thinking  fhiis  to  thwart 
his  di'signs  and  frustrate  his  plans.  Here  too  he 
faded,  and  was  m;idc  to  snhsfrve  tiie  very  ends 
»vliich  he  most  wished  to  prevent.  Into  a  .similar 
•  onSict  does  he  come  with  all  the  saints,  aixl 
«*itl)  Mie  ultimate  ill  success.  Gxid  nses  his 
temptations  as  the  means  of  trial  to  his  ])eaple, 
and  (>f  st!cii,^th  l.iy  tiial,  and  points  them  out  as  a 
motive  tc  watchfidness  and  prayer.  Snob  are  the 
iidfuie  and  mode  of  his  mora.!  influence  and 
agency 

But  his  efTutts  are  directed  against  the  Iwdica 
of  men,  as  well  as  against  their  souls.  That  the 
a,,'»:ncy  of  Satan  was  concmiied  in  pioditcing 
fiiiysical  diseases  the  Scriptures  plainly  teach 
(Job  ii.  7;  Lukexiii.  IG).  Peter  says  of  Christ, 
lii.it  he  went  about  doiirg  good  and  -healing 
[iioncvo:)  all  that  were  <ippr£s.-sed  of  the  devil 
(toC  ota06\ov)  (Acts  X.  33)  Hymeneus  and 
Alexander  were  delivered  to  Satan,  that  (liey 
(might  learn  not  to  blaspheme  (I  Tim.  i.  20); 
ivhere  physical  sulTering  by  the  agency  of  Satan| 
03  a  divine  chastisement,  is  manifestly  iniended. 

Fiiriiier  seereis  to  have  been  among  the  first  in 
modern  limes  v/ljo  adopted  the  rationalistic,  or 
Bccommodation  jjriaciple  of  interpretation,  upon 
llie  guliject  vS  demiSbiacal  possessions.  Sernlci 
introduced  h"is  work  on  Demoniacs  into  Germany, 
and  the  Germanjaeologists  adopted  substantially 
liis  view.  For  a  refutation  of  this  system  of  in'cr- 
f.tjtation,  see  Twesten's  Doffmatik,  Olshausen's 
C'ommentar,  Storr  and  FlaU's  Biblical  TkeoL, 
and  Appletoii's  Lec^urM;  and  f'>r  a  genera!  giafe- 
ment  of  the  arguments  on  both  side3  oes  (he  articleo 
Demon;  Demoniacs. 

Whatever  the  demons  may  have  been,  they 
«Tere  considered  by  the  New  Testament  writers  aa 
l.<iflnnging  to  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  Ttiey  are 
called  unclean  spirits,  evil  demons.  Tiiey  are 
conscious  of  being  under  condemnation. (Mat t. 
viii.  2'J).  Christ  came  to  destroy  t!ie  worlis  of 
S^tan  ;  and  he  refers  to  ijis  casting  out  demona 
fcy  tlie  finger  of  God  as  proof  that  he  v.aa  exe- 
cuting that  work.  And  when  charged  with  cast- 
ing tiiem  out  by  the  prince  of  tlemons,  ha  meeta 
•  he  chjrge  by  the  assertion  (hat  this  v.otdd  be 
dividing  the  kingdom  of  Saian — S^rari  castiui' 
out  Satan,  »".  o.  casting  out  his  own  snlijects;  — 
the  irresistible  inference  from  which  is,  th^it  Eatan 
nnd  the  demons  are  one  house,  pe;rai.n  to  cno  and 
ihz' Same  kingdom  "" 

It  isofnoavail  thatlhercaredifficulties connected 
« if  h  the  agency  ascribed  to  Satan.  Objections  are 
of  Irtile  weight  when  brought  against  \yeli-aufhen- 
(icated  facts.  Any  objections  ra'sed  against  the 
nsjency  of  Satan  are  equally  valid  against  big 
existence.  If  he  exists,  lie  must  act;  and  if  he 
»s  evil,  bis  agency  must  lie  evil.  The  fact  of  such 
«n  agency  being  revealed,  as  it  is,  is  every  way  cs 
consonant  with  reason  and  religious  consciousness 
u  (UB  the  exfetence  and  agency  of  good  angels. 
Neitii  T  rc>a.i)(in  nor  consciousiipss  could  by  them- 
tflve*  -stabliih  su-.b  a.  fact;  but  all  the  testimony 
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C!ieya73_capabTe  of  adducing  is  in  cgreemsnt  eis^ 
the  Scripture  representation  on  tiie  subject,  li 
God  commuiiicp-tes  with  good  men  without  tbcii 
consciousness,  there  is  no  apparent  reason  v/hy 
Satan  may  not,  without  their  consciousness,  com- 
municate with  bad  ni?n.  And  if  gi.-wl  men  be- 
come better  by  tlic  infliie7!ce  of  good  beings,  it  is 
e(jnal]y  easy  to  suppose  tijat  bad  men  may  hecomc 
wor.=e  by  the  infineoce  of  evil  hehr-^?..  Such  an 
influence  no  more  militates  agaiii.st  the  benevo- 
lence of  God,  than  does  the  agency  of  wicked  men. 
or  the  existence  of  moral  evil  in  any  forn>.  Kvi! 
agents  are  as  really  under  the  divine  control  ;»?» 
are  good  agents.  And  out  of  evil,  God  wiJJ 
cau.^e  good  to  come.  He  will  make  the  wrath  of 
devils  as  well  as  of  men  to  praise  him,  and  the 
remainder  He  will  resfrain. — E.  A.  L. 

S.AUL  (}?^ll^',  Sept.  and  New  Test.  Soo^JA^L 
son  of  Kiah,  o(  t^.n  tribe  of  Btfiijamin,  was  the 
first  king  of  the  Israelites.  The  corrupt  adminis- 
tration nf  juslics  by  Samuel's  sons  funiijlied  ai> 
occasion  to  the  Hebrews  for  rejecting  that  the.)- 
cracy,  of  which  they  neither  appreciated  tiie 
value,  nor,  through  their  unfaiti.-fuliiess  to  it,  en- 
joyed the  full  advantageo  (1  Sam.  viii.).  An  iit 
vasion  by  the  Ammonites  scerasalso  to  have  con- 
spired with  the  cause  just  mentioiied,  and  witii  a 
love  of  novelty,  in  pn)n>pfing  ihe  den^..-»:5d  f<»  a 
king  (\  Sara.  sii.  12) — an  officer  evidently  alisa 
to  tlje  genius  of  the  tlKrocracy,  though  confem- 
plaied  Es  an  historical  certainty,  and  providetj 
for  by  the  Jexvish  lawgiver  (1  Sam.  xii.  17-20: 
Deut.  xvii.  14-20;  on  which  see  Grctitiss  note; 
also  De  Jure  Belli,  k-c.  i.  i.  6,  with  the  remarko 
of  Grnnovius,  who  (as  Pufiettdorf  also  do-js)  con- 
troverts (lie  views  of  Grotius).  An  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  this  request,  as  not  only  aa  iiistance 
of  ingratitude  to  Samuel,  but  of  rebeliicn  agajnsj 
Jeliovnh,  and  the  deliiieation  of  the  n>am:cr  in 
\v!n'ch  flieir  kings — notwifJ;standing  the  restiic- 
£:oc.3  prescribed  in  the  \zv: — might  be  expected 
to  cond-jct  themselves  ("i^DH  E!2£^,  SepK 
S:!tcJ.c-fjia  TcU  (kiciXiiis;  1  Sam.  viii.  11  :  x.  2^\ 
having  itJdcCi  to  move  the  people  fram  their  rcso- 
Intion,  ('jo  Lord  cent  Saul,  v/ho  had  left  liome  i  > 
qiiect  of  hia  father's  asses,  which  had  strayed,  t!> 
t'amael,  who  having  informed  Saul  of  the  diviiia 
p!:rpo:e  regarding  him,  and  having  at  a  fea.st 
chown  hici  a  preference,  whicb^  no  donbt,  the 
oi!;cr  C"j:cct3  cnderetood,  privately  anointed  hiit» 
kin-,  r.!;d  gave  him  vanoua  tokens,  by  which  he 
might  b?  ."..isurcd  (!)al  hia  designation  was  fron> 
Jch;:vah  (1  Gari.  i::.  x.).  Morcd  by  the  a.itl«!- 
riiy  cf  Gam-.-el,.ar.d  by  the  fulfd:nent  of  these 
cigiss,  C:it:r3  reluctance  Co  csT.v.me  the  ofiice  ta 
which  he  war.  celled  v.'cu;  overcome;  which  may  be 

the  meaning  cf  iho  crcprcKicn  nni^Il?  (1  Sam.  jj. 
0),  thou;;!]  his  i;e3it.::tir.ii  afterwards  letiimcd  (vej. 
21,  22).  O.-j  his  way  home,  m^-eiing  a  company 
cf  [iroplieis,  he  v/.i3  ccizcd  with  the  ]-Tophet:tt 
efHatus,  and  so  gave  occasion  to  a  proveib  al>er- 
v/ards  in  t:sc  among  tlie  Jews,  though  else- 
where a  difTerrnt  origin  is  assigned  to  the  saying 
(!  Sam.  xi;:.  2«).  Immediately  after.  Saul  Wiia 
elected  at  Mizpah  in  a  solemn  assembly  by  tlie 
detennination  of  the  miraculous  lot — a  meJhoil 
of  election  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews  (Aristot. ' 
Polit.  v\.  1 1  ;  and  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  '  Laocoon  lecti;3 
Neptuni  eorte  eacerdos");  and  both  previously  ta 
that  elcctisij  (.\,  IS),  ai:d  Eubsequcnlly,  virhcn  \» 
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coUsd  'ly  the  wortlilcss  portion  of  ihs  Israelites,  he 
ohovped  fliat  modesty,  't.umility,  anil  forbearance 
which  scero  to  have  characterized  hirn  till  cor- 
rii|ited  ')y  ihe  possession  of  povier.  The  person 
thus  set  apart  to  discharge  the  royal  fiirictioii,  pos- 
sessed at  least  those  corporeal  advanmges  vi'hlch 
tniiat  aiicieirt  naiiona  desiderated  in  their  oove- 
reigns  (the  clSoy  Iz^toi/  rvpavviSos.  EuTip.J;  H'a 
person  was  fall  aiid  commanding,  and  he  sooa 
Ghowed  thrtt  his  courage  vvas  tiut  inferior  to  i.:3 
etreriglh  d  Sa:7i.  ix.  I  ;  K.  23)  Ilia  beionginrj 
to  Benjamin  also,  the  smallest  of  ll.e  tribes, 
(hough  of  (listiKijOiisiied  bracery,  pievcjitcd  ll:c 
tniiiiial  jealousy  with  which  either  of  t'.io  t'.vo 
great  Irihes,  Jiidah  and  Ephraim,  ivculd  have  re- 
g.irdeil  a  king  cl:o-;c!i  from  the  other;  so  tliat  l;i3 
election  was  received  ivith  general  rejoicing-,  and 
a  nninlier  of  .Ticn,  inoved  hy  tlie  autliority  cf  Sa- 
,Tniel  (x.  20),  even  attached  themselvea  to  him  C3 
a  hody  guard,  or  as  counsellors  and  aGsistatita. 
In  tlie  mean  lime  f!ie  Ammonites,  vvhosc  invos'cn 
nad  liasiened  tiie  appointment  of  a  hing,  having 
I'p^ieged  Jaucjh  in  Gilead,  and  Nahash  their 
king  haviag  proposed  insulting  co'iditions  lo 
tliem,  the  chlers  of  that  town,  apparently  not 
aware  of  SauVs  election  (I  Sam.  xi.  3),  sent  mc:- 
sengers  thior.j;!!  the  land  imploring  help.  Saul 
acted  vr-ith  wisdom  and  prompfitu.''.c,  summcnin;j 
liie  |)eo[ile,  en  mass^,  to  meet  hi:n  at  Bezek ;  and 
Laving  at  the  iiead  of  a  vast  muUitudo  totally 
routed  the  Ammonites  (ver.  11),  and  obtained  a 
liiglier  glovy,  l)y  exhibiting  a  new  instance  cf 
clemency,  whether  dictated  by  principlccr  policy 
-^' Novum  imperiutn  iuchoanlib'.ia  utilis  clc- 
mentiffi  fuma'  (T ac.  Hist.  iv.  63), '  For  lowliness  i] 
young  amijition's  ladder  ;' — he  end  llie  psopio  bo- 
took  themselves,  under  tlie  direction  of  Gamucl,  to 
Giigal,  (here  v/ilh  colemn  sacrifices  to  reinstal 
the  victorious  leader  in  his  kingdom  (1  Sam.  jci.). 
If  the  number  set  down  in  the  Hsbrev/  te::t,cf  tl-.cso 
who  folh»v.'cd  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  8), can  be  depended 
on  (the  Sept.  rr.orij  than  doub'ej  them,  and  Jose- 
phus  oiitg'.>e3  even  the  Sept.),  i(  v/ouUl  appear 
that  file  tiibe  of  Judah  wao  dicsaficfied  with 
tSauI's  tlcctian.  for  the  soldiers  furnislied  by  t!'0 
otiier  friL-j3  were  300,000,  while  J-idah  cent 'only 
30,000;  wl:'j:eas  the  population  cf  tlie  foitn^T, 
compared  with  that  of  Judah,  appeara,  from  other 
lassages,  to  have  been  as  about  live  to  (hres 
(2  Kinjrs  Kxiv.  9).  And  yet  It  ia  ctrango  that 
(bis  remissnsjs  is  iieilhor  pnnishe<l  (1  Sam.  x5.  7) 
uor  noticed.  At  Gilgal  Saul  was  publicly 
rnointed.  ,tnd  sulemsily  installed  in  the  kmgdom 
i>  Satiiiifl,  v/lio  took  occasion  to  vindicate  the 
purity  of  his  own  administralicn — which  he  vir- 
tually tiaiisferred  to  Saul — to  censure  liie  [)e<;p!e 
for  tlieir  ingratitude  and  impiety,  and  to  warn  both 
them  and  Siiul  of 'hedaiiirtr  of  disobedience  to  the 
commands  of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  xii.).  These  were 
Oie  princi[<al  iraiisacfions  that  occurred  during  the 
tirst  year  of  Saul's  reign  (which  we  venture  to 
assign  as  the  meatiiug  of  the  firet  clause  of  chap. 

siil  "i3!?!23  ViK'J'  r>.:iy  ]3,   '  the  eon  cf  a  year 

w«  Saul  in  ids  reigning' — the  emendatioti  of 
Origen,  •S.tul  was  chirty  years  old,'  which  the 
chronology  contradicts,  for  lie  seems  nov/  to  have 
lecn  forty  years  old,  and  'he  liinission  of  the 
niioie  first  verse  by  the  Sept.,  being  evidently 
«7l'itrary,  and,  therefore,  inadmissible  expedients 
for  eolving  a.  -diCiculiy}  ;  aii4  .tUe^^uitiei^ueut 


events  happened  in  the  secoTid  year — '.vhieb  laay 
be  the  meaning  of  the  latter  clause. 

Saufs  firct  'lial  arul  (ransgrcssion. — The 
restrictions  on  which  he  held  the  suveyeignty  had 
(1  Sam.  X.  2o)  been  fully  explained  as  well  to 
Saul  as  to  tlie  people,  so  that  he  was  not  igt;oraiil 
of  his  truepQsillou  as  merely  the  iietitc.'iant  of  Je- 
bovali,  king  of  Israel,  wiio  ko!  only  g.ive  aii  the 
Ia\7S,  but  whose  v/ill,  in  the  oxccuti;.i>  of  them,  was 
C(;ns:antly  to  ha  consulted  and  corajiHed  with. 
The  Gvst  occasion  on  tvhich  his  olieditncc  to  this 
constitution  was  put  lo  the  test  brought  out  thosa 
delects  in  his  characfej  which  showed  Uh  unfit- 
ness for  his  high  office,  tnd  Lncurretl  a  threat  oi 
that  rejection  wliich  his  salicequeiit  coniii^ct  con« 
firmed  (1  Sam.  xiii.  13).  Saul  could  Dot  antier- 
Etand  hi?  proper  p-.^sition,  as  only  the  servant  of 
Jehovah  speaking  through  his  rainisteis,  or  con- 
Cne  himself  to  it;  and  in  tlii3  resjiect  he  was  not, 
v/liat  David,  with  many  individual  ar.d  pri- 
vate faults  and  crimes,  v.-as— a  man  after  God's 
own  heart,  a  king  fi^ithful  to  the  piinciplca  yf  tha 
theocracy. 

Having  crganiiicd  a  sm-il  standing  army, 
part  cf  which,  under  Jonatiian,  had  taken  a  fort 
cfthePhilistir.es,  Saul  eismmoned  tl;e  people  to 
v/ilhstand  the  forces  which  their  oppressors,  now 
alarmed  for  their  dominion,  V70ald  naturally  as- 
cemble.  But  so  numerous  a  host  caTr.e  against 
Saul,  (hat  the  peopl(^  panic-stricken,  Ced  to  rock3 
and  caverns  for  safety — years  of  servitude  having 
c.':tinguished  their  courage,  which  the  vrant  oi 
cnnr,  of  v/hich  the  policy  of  thu  Pliilistincj  had 
deprived  them,  still  furthsr  diminished.  TliO 
number  of  chariots,  SO, COO,  seems  a  mistake ;  un- 
Ie:3  r/c  cuppose-,  V7ith  Le  Clerc,  that  they  wers 
not  t7ar-c!iariut3,  bijt  baggage-waggons  (an  ira- 
probablc  cuppoaition),  so  that  3000  may  be  tha 
true  mirriber.  Apparently  reduced  to  extremity, 
£nd  the  seventh  day  being  come,  hut  not  being 
ended,  the  cspiration  of  wliJcli  Samuel  had  en,- 
joined  him  to  wait,  Saul  r.t  least  ordered  sacri- 
lices  to  l.>e  (!uered — for  the  espressioii  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
9)  doea  not  necessarily  imply  ij^at  he  intrudeii 
into  tho  priest's  o-ISce  (2  Sam.Ti.  1.3 ;  1  Kinga 
iii.  2-4),  though  that  is  the  moit  ohvicua  Hicauing 
of  tho  tp:;t.  Whether  that  which  Saul  now  dis- 
regarded v;a3  the  injunction  referred  to  {I  Sam. 
E.  8),  or  ona  cub-scquently  addrccscd  lo  him,  fl'.ij 
is  evident,  that  Saul  acted  in  the  full  Knov/lcsira 
that  ho  E:;:r.cd  (xiii.  12);  and  his  guilt,  in  thul 
act  of  conscious  disobedience,  r/as  probably  i;;- 
creased  by  its  clearly  involving  an  assujnption  cl 
authority  to  conduct  the  war  according  to  Ids  cv.n 
judgment  and  will.  Samuel  haviivg  der.cnTieed 
the  displeasure  of  Jehovah  aiid  its  conscquriices, 
left  him,  and  Saul  returned  to  Gibeah  (tlie  ad- 
dition made  to  the  text  of  the  Sept.  ver.  15, 
v/liere  after  ' frotn  Gilgal,'  the  clause,  'and  tho 
rest  of  the  peojjle  went  up  after  Saul  to  meet  the 
enemy  from  Gilgar  to  Gii>eah,'  &c.,  being  re- 
quired apparently  by  the  oensp,  v/hich,  probably, 
has  been  the  only  authority  for  its  insertion),  Lefl 
to  himself,  Saul's  errors  multiplied  apace.  Ji> 
nathan,  having  assaulted  a  garrison  of  the  Phi- 
listines (apparently  at  Michmasb,  1  Sam,  xiv. 
31,  which,  tlierefore,  must  have  been  yituated  iiwii 
Migron  in  Gibeah,  ver.  1,  and  within  sight  of  it 
ver.  15),  Saul,  aided  by  a  panic  of  the  enemy 
an  eartliquakr,  and  the  co-ojjeratioii  cl  bis  fugi« 
tivc  Eoldieis,  «£f(icied  a  great  slau;^utei ;  but  by  f 
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tasn  and  fix)liGh  denunciation,  lie  ())  iwpeiled  his 
success  (ver.  30),  (2)  involved  the  peuple  in  a 
violation  of  flie  law  (ver.  33),  and  (3),  unless  pre- 
vented by  the  more  enlightened  conscience  of  the 
■rjcople,  wnuUl  have  ended  with  putting  Jonathan 
to  deatli  for  an  act  which,  heing  done  in  invin- 
cible igni,riii!re,  could  involve  no  guilt.  This 
success  a^^airist  the  Philistiiica  vv.os  follov/ed,  not 
cuiy  hy  their  retirement  for  a  time  vyithin  their 
own  territory,  Ijut  by  other  considerable  succesiea 
against  the  other  e:iemies  of  his  country — Moab, 
A!nm;)n,  Edom,  the  kings  of  Zuhah,  the  Amalck- 
ites,  and  thePuilistines,  all  of  whom  he  harassed, 
J)ur  tlid  not  subdue.  These  ivars  may  have  occu- 
jiied  five  or  sis  years,  till  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
Te.ir  ofSaul's  reign,  rather  than  the  sixteenth,  jia 
iiiarl<ed  in  the  Bible  chronology. 

Said's  sccc?id  trans ffressiun. — Another  trial 
,\vas  aJTorded  Saul  before  his  final  rejection,  the 
con-.mand  to  extirpate  the  Amalekites,  whoso 
linstility  to  the  people  of  God  was  inveterate 
Deut.  XXV.  18;  Exod.  Kvii.  8-16;  Num.  xiv. 
42-45;  .luilg.  iii.  13;  vi.  3),  and  who  had  not 
l)y  rejreiitance  averted  that  doom  which  had  been 
t^elayed  SiJU  years  (I  Sam.  si  v.  48).  Tliey  who 
represent  this  sentence  as  unvvorti'y  of  the  God  of 
the  ■.-.•hole  earth,  shnuld  ask  on  v.'imt  piinciple  the 
execution  of  a  crinninal  under  human  government3 
can  be  defended  ?  If  men  judge  that  the  welfare 
of  society  demands  the  destruction  of  one  of  their 
fellows,  surely  God,  who  can  better  judge  what  the 
interests  of  his  government  require,  and  has  a  more 
jierfect  right  to  dispose  of  men's  lives,  may  cut  off 
by  the  sword  of  his  servants  the  persons  whom, 
v-ithout  any  imputation  of  injustice,  he  might 
«le3troy  by  disease,  famisie,  or  any  such  visitation. 
It  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  remark,  that 
tlie  apparent  cruelty  of  this  commission  was  not 
the  reason  v/hy  it  was  not  fully  e3:ecu!ed,  as 
Saul  liitnself  confessed  when  Samuel  ujibraided 
Liin,  '  I  feared  the  people  ahdobeyeil  their  voice' 
(1  Sam.  XV.  21).  This  stubbornness  in  persisting 
So  rebel  against  the  directions  of  Jehovali  was  now 
visited  by  that  final  rejection  of  his  family  from 
succeeding  hinj  on  the  throne,  which  had  before 
Leen  threatened  (ver.  23  ;  xiii.  13,  14).  and  which 
v;as  now  sjgniricantly  represented,  or  mystically 
predicted,  by  the  rending  of  il)e  prophet's  mantle. 
After  this  second  and  llagrant  disobedience,  Saul 
leteived  no  more  public  couii!enai;ce  from  the 
venerable  pruphel,  who  now  left  bim  to  his  sins 
end  his  publishment;  *  neyeriheless,  he  moumed 
foi'  Saul,'  and  liie  Lord  repented  that  he  had  made 
Saul  king  (xv.  35). 

Saul's  conduct  to  David. — The  deimnciations 
of  Samuel  sunk  into  the  heart  of  Saul,  and  pro- 
duced a  deep  melanclioly,  which  either  really 
tyas,  oruhicli  lus  [)liy3icians  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14,  15  ; 
r.omp.  Gen.  I.  2)  fold  hirn,  was  occasioned  by  an 
evil  sjiirit  fiovii  the  Loril  ;  unless  we  understand 
the  phrase  HJ?!  fin  subjectively,  as  denoting  tlie 
condition  Itself  of  Saul's  mind,  instead  of  the 
cause  of  that  condition  (I&a.  xxix.  10;  Num,  v. 
14;  lioin.  xi.  8).  VVc  can  conceive  tliat  music 
might  alTect  SaiiTs  feelings,  might  cheer  his 
despumlency,  or  divert  liis  melancholy  ;  but  how 
it  shuuhJ  have  the  power  to  chase  away  a  spi- 
eitiial  messenger  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  to 
cliasttTi  ilie  iniinarch  for  his  tr.uisgressioiis,  is  not 
so  easily  uuilerstood.  Saul's  case  must  probably 
9c  judi^ed   'jf  by  the  same  ptincipleg  as  that  vt' 
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the  t!cmoniac3  mentioned  in  the  New  Ttstamcnft 
[DsMONiACs].  David  was  recominendtil  to  Saul 
on  account  of  his  skill  as  a  musician  (  I  Sam.  xvi, 
16-23),  though  the  narrative  of  his  intru  Jn<;tiui» 
to  Saul,  his  subsequently  killing  Goliath,  Sau\o 
ignorance  of  David's  person  alter  he  had  been 
his  attendant  and  armour-bearer,  with  various* 
other  circumstances  in  the  narrative  (1  Sam.  xvi, 
M-23;  xvii.  xviii.  1-4),  present  difiiculties  which 
neither  the  arbitrary  omissions  in  the  Sept.,  nor 
the  ingenuity  of  subsequent  critics,  iiave  suc- 
ceeded in  removing,  and  wiiich  have  led  many 
eminent  scholars  to  suppose  the  existence  of  ex- 
tensive dislocations  in  tliis  part  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. Certainly  the  soluticna  otTered  by  thosa 
who  would  reconcile  the  narrative  as  It  now  stands 
in  the  Plebrew  text,  demand  too  much  inj^eiiuity, 
and  appear  very  unsatisfactory.  Th.it  proposed 
by  Hales  and  others  seems  to  bo  llie  most  feasible, 
which  would  place  the  passage,  xvi.  1 1-23,  a("ter 
xviii.  9;  yet  why  should  Saul's  atttMtlar.ts  neeil 
to  describe  so  minutely  a  person  whom  he  and 
all  Israel  kne'.v  so  well  already?  Alou,  hir.v  can 
we  conceive  that  Saul  shculd  love  so  much  (xvi. 
21)  a  person  against  whom  bis  je^ilonsy  and 
hatred  had  been  so  powerfully  excited  aa  iiia  pro- 
bable successor  in  the  kingdom  ?  (xviii.  9).  Be- 
sides, David  had  occupied  already  a  much  higher 
position  (xviii.  5)  ;  and,  therefore,  his  beiu"  made 
Saul's  armour-bearer  must  liave  been  the  very 
opposite  of  promotion,  which  the  tc.\t  (xvi.  21) 
suj)!)ost3  it  was. 

Though  not  acquainted  with  the  unction  of 
David,  yet  having  received  intimation  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  given  to  ahotlier,  Saul  soua 
suspected  from  his  accomplishments,  heroism,- 
wisdom,  and  popularity,  that  David  was  his  des- 
tined successor ;  and,  instead  cf  concluding  that 
his  resistance  to  '<iie  divine  purjiose  would  only 
accelerate  his  tv/a  ruin,  Saul,  in  the  spirit  of 
jealousy  atid  rage,  commenced  a  series  of  mur- 
derous altem])t3  on  the  life  of  his  lival,  that 
must  have  lost  him  the  respect  and  sympathy  of 
his  people,  which  ihey  secured  for  the  object  of 
bis  malice  and  envy,  whuse  nobis  qualities  also 
they  both  exercise!  and  rendeied  more  con- 
fijiicuous.  }le  attempted  twice  to  assassinate  hini 
with  his  own  liand  (xviii.  10,  11  ;  xix.  10);  he 
se7jt  iiim  on  dangerous  military  exprditions  (^xviii. 
5,  13,  17),  he  proposed  that  David  should  niairy 
liist  his  eltler  daughter,  ivhom  yet  he  gave  (o 
another,  and  then  his  younger,  that  the  procuring 
of  the  dowry  might  prove  fatal  to  l^avid  ;  and 
then  besought  to  make  his  daughter  an  instru- 
ment of  her  liusband's  destrnctioii  ;  and  it  seeni* 
probable,  tluit  unless  miiaculously  [ireicnted,  he 
would  have  emlirued  his  handS  in  the  Ijlood  of 
the  venerable  Samuel  liiinself(l  Sam.  xn.  I8>, 
while  the  text  seems  to  intimate  (xx  33)  lliat 
even  the  life  of  Jonathaji  was  not  .safe  lioui  ins 
fury,  though  the  subsequent  context  nniy  war- 
rant a  doubt  whether  Jonathan  was  the  par'y 
aimed  at  by  Saul.  The  slaughtci  of  Ahiiueli'tlj 
the  pnest  (1  Sam.  xxii.),  under  pielence  ot  h» 
being  a  partisan  of  David,  and  of  eighty-tive 
other  priests  of  the  house  o(  Elr,  to  wiiuiii  nollnns- 
could  be  imputed,  as  v;ell  as  the  whole  inhabitant*' 
(if  Nob,  was  dii  atrocity  perhaps  never  exceeded  i 
and  yet  the  wickfdne.'is  ol  the  act  was  not  i^ieute* 
(ban  Its  iiifatuatiun,  for  it  <iiii!l  have  iiispirei  h» 
subjects  not  only  with  abhorrence  of  llieir  king  w 
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eu  mhuman  tyrant,  but  with  hr.rror  of  Mm  as  .on 
I  npious  and  sacrilegious  monster.  T)il3  crime 
of  Saul  put  David  in  possession  of  tiie  sacred  lot, 
which  Altiathar,  the  only  surviving  member  of 
Eli's  priestly  family,  brouu'lit  with,  him,  and  by 
which  he  was  enabled  to  obtain  oracles  directing 
/)im  in  his  critical  alfairs  (xzii.  21-23;  xxiii. 
I,  2;. 

Havuisf  compelled  David  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  an  outlav;,  around  whom  gathered  a  num-. 
ber  of  turbulent  and  desjicrate  characters,  Saul 
tnighi  persuade  himself  that  he  was  justified  in  be» 
Blowing  tiie  hdnd  of  David's  wiie  on  another,  and 
in  making  exj>editiuns  to  apprehend  and  destroy 
him.  A  (Kjrtion  of  tlie  peojile  were  base  enough 
to  minister  to  the  evil  pasoicns  of  Saul  (1  Sam. 
xxiii.  I'J;  xxvi.  I),  and  others,  perhaps,  might 
coliiur  tl)«ir  fear  by  the  jjreteuce  of  conscience 
(xxiii.  12).  But  his  sparing  Saul's  life  twice, 
tviien  he  was  completely  in  his  power,  must  have 
destroyed  all  colour  of  right  in  Saul's  conduct  in 
the  minds  of  t{ie  jieople,  as  it  lilso  did  in  his 
own   conscience   (xxiv.  3-7;  xxvi.)  ;  which  two 

I)as3ag83,  though  presenting  many  points  of  simi- 
arity,  cannot  be  reiericd  to  the  same  cccasicn, 
v/itiiout  denying  to  ihe  nairativeali  historic  accu- 
racy and  tru£twort!:iries3.  Thouglj  tiius  degraded 
ajid  pai-alysed  by  the  indulgence  of  malevolent 
passions,  Saul  still  acted  witLi  vigour  in  repelling 
the  enemies  of  his  country,  and  in  other  affairs 
tvherein  his  jealousy  cf  David  was  not  concerned 
(xxiii.  27,  28> 

•The  Bible  chronology,  as  does  also  Ussher, 
dates  David's  marriage  wiih  Michal,  a.m.  2491, 
t!ie  same  year  in  v/Inch  Goliath  v;as  sli:in.  Hales, 
V7ilh  apparent  reascn,  m-^lkcs  it  five  years  later, 
when  David  had  attained  the  age  'of  tv^onty-five. 
The  came  year  Mcphibosheth  was  born;  which 
eecrns  to  be  alludsd  to  in  2  Sam.  iv.  4  ;  and  about 
five  yeais  more  appear  to  have  elapsed  before  the 
death  of  Saul.  Samiiei's  death  had  taken  place 
notjongbelbre, as  t."ie.';lateinent  in  1  Bam.  x::viii.3 
implies.  Probably  two  years  are  Bufncient  to 
allow  time  for  t!:e  intermediate  transactions 
(1  Sam.  xxv.-x};j:I.),  instead  of  four,  as  set  down 
ill  the  nible  chronology. 

Saul's  third  oj^ence  aiid  death. — The  measure 
of  Saul's  iniquity,  now  almost  fall,  was  completed 
by  an  act  of  direct  treason  against  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Israel  (Kxod.  xxii.  IS;"  Lev.  xix.  31; 
::::.  27;  Deut.  xviii.  10,  11).  Saul,  probably  in 
a  tit  of  real,  and  perhaps  as  some  ctciicment  for 
\nz  disubedience  in  other  respects,  bad  executed 
ihs  per;:i!ty  of  the  law  cii  those  who  practised 
necromancy  and  divination  (I  Sam.  xxviii.  3). 
I"Jo'.v,  liows^er,  forcaken  of  God,  v/lro  gave  him  no 
craclcs,  and  rendered,  by  a  course  of  wickedness, 
both  (ij.sjjg'.ate  and  infatuated,  he  requested  his 
£.ttendii:is  to  ceck  him  a  woman  who  l:ad  a  fami- 
liar spirit  (which  is  the  loose  rendering  in  the 
Engliali  Jiible  of  the  eicpressiun  occurring  twice 

In  ver.  7,  Si:?  rhv^  T.'^K,  '  a  woman  a  mis- 
Crer.j  of  Ob;'  '  iia'fjcns  Pytlionem,'  Vulg.),  tliat  he 
might  obtain  from  her  that  direction  which  Je- 
licvah  refused  to  ai'brd  him.  The  question  as  to 
ti'.a  character  of  the  apj)arition  evoked  by  the 
tvitch  of  Endor,  falls  more  properly  to  be  con- 
sidered un(!er  other  articles  [Divination  ; 
IViTCii]  ;  but  we  may  -emark  that  the  king 
hiEisell"  aiinifestly  both  sav/  apd  converssd  with 


the  phantom,  whatever  it  was,  v/hlch  appeared  Jo 
tiie  form  and  sjjoke  in  the  character  of  Samuel, 
and  that  the  j)redictions  uttered  by  the  spectie 
were  real  oracles,  implying  distinct  and  certaiq 
fureknowIe<ige,  as  tiie  event  provetl  (see  Hales, 
vol.  ii.,  who  has  discussed  this  subject  very  judi- 
ciously). 

Assured  of  his  own  deatn  the  next  day,  and 
that  of  his  sons  ;  of  the  ruin  of  liis  army,  and  the 
triumph  of  his  most  formidable  csiemies,  wliose 
invasion  had  tempted  him  to  try  this  unhallowed 
expedient, — all  annoimced  to  liim  by  that  sam3 
authority  which  had  foretold  his  possession  of  ths 
kingdom,  and  v/hose  words  had  never  been  falsi- 
fied— Saul,  in  a  state  of  dejeclicn  which  could  not 
promise  success  to  his  fullcwevj,  met  the  enem7 
next  day  in  Gilboa,  on  the  extremity  cf  die  great 
plain  of  Esdraelon  ;  and  having  seen  the  total  rout 
of  liis  army,  and  the  slaughter  of  his  three  sons,  of 
whom  the  magnanimous  Jonathan  was  one;  am! 
h.aving  in  vain  solicited  death  from  the  hand  of 
his  armour-bearer  (Doeg  the  Edomite,  {he  Jew3 
cay,  *  A  partner  before  of  his  master's  ciimes,  and 
now  of  his  punishment'),  Saul  perished  at  last  by 
his  own  hand.  '  So  Saul  died  fur  his  transgression 
which  he  committed  against  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
v.'hich  he  kept  not,  and  also  for  asking  counsel  of 
one^  that  had  a  familiar  spirit,  to  inquire  of  it; 
and  inquired  not  of  the  Lord,  therefjrc  the  Lord 
slew  hira,  and  turned  the  kingdom  unto  David" 
(1  Chron.  X.  13,  14) 

When  (he  Pidlistines  came  on  the  morro-^v  l9 
plunder  the  slain,  they  found  Saul's  body  and 
the  bodies  of  his  sons,  which.  Laving  bsbeadeil 
them,  they  fastened  to  the  wall  of  Beihahsjj;  bu£ 
the  men  of  Jabesh-giiead,  mindful  of  their  former 
obligation  to  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.),  when  they  heard 
of  the  inuii?;;;ty,  gratefully  and  heroically  went 
by  night  a:i<l  carriedi  them  olT,  and  buried  thera 
nndcr  a  tree  in  Jabesh,  and  fajteil  coven  daysL 
It  is  pleasing  to  think  that  even  the  v-'ovst  men 
have  left  behind  them  those  in  whom  gratitude 
and  aSTectiun  are  duties.  Saul  had  those  wlia 
inourned  him,  as  some  hand  was  found  to  hare 
strewed  fiowers  on  the  newly-made  grave  of  Nero. 
From  Jabesh  the  bones  of  Saul  and  of  his  sons 
were  removed  by  David,  and  buried  in  Zelah,  ia 
the  sepulciire  of  Kish  his  father. 

There  is  not  in  the  sacred  history,  or  in  any 
other,  a  character  more  melancholy  to  contem- 
plate than  that  of  Saul.  Naturally  Imrable  and 
modest,  though  of  strong  passiotis,  he  might  have 
tdorned  a  private  station.  In  circumstancess 
which  did  not  expose  him  to  strong  temptation, 
he  would  probably  have  acted  virtuously.  But 
his  iiarural  rashness  was  controlled  neither  by  a 
povverl'ul  understanding  nor  a  scrupulous  con- 
science; and  the  obligations  of  duty,  and  the  ties 
of  gratitude,  alv/avs  felt  by  him  too  slightly,  v;era 
totally  disregarded  when  ambition,  eTsvy,  and 
jealousy  had  taken  possession  of  hii  mind.  The 
dialjolical  nature  of  these  jiassions  ia  seen,  with 
frightful  distinctness,  in  Saul,  whom  their  in- 
dulgence transformetl  •  into  an  unnatural  ain.^ 
blood-thirsty  monster,  who  constantly  exhibited 
the  moral  infatuation,  so  cmnmou  among  those' 
who  have  abandoned  themselves  to  sin,  ofHliink- 
ing  that  the  punishment  of  one  crinae  may  b,e 
escaped  by  the  perpetration  of  another.  In  him 
also  is  seen  that  moral  anomaly  or  contradic- 
tion,  which  ^vuuld   L«  iic^siIiUe,   did   we  xx^ 
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*.•)  offen  witness  it,  of  an  indiviilunl  p;jr3uing  ha- 
bitually a  course  wliicli  liis  lieftcr  liaiuis  pre- 
noiitices  not  only  Oii^itioiis.  b\it  insane  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  16  22).  Saul  knew  tli.it  that  peiSDn  slioiild 
lie  king  whom  yet  he  persisted  in  seeking  fo  de- 
stiov,  aii(i  so  accelerated  his  own  luiri.  For  it  can 
liardly  t)c  (luulited  that  ilie  (iisliactioris  and  dia- 
ail'ection  occailor.ed  Ky  Saul's  {jfraecntion  of  David 
prcduced  that  \vcakt;e=s  in  his  government  ivhich 
«iicoarags(l  the  Philistines  t(i  mal<e  the  invasion 
5is  ivhicli  himself  anil  his  sons  ptrislied.  '  I  gave 
Shee  a  king  in  mine  anger,  ar.d  took  him  away 
in  my  wratij '  (Hos.  xii.  11).  la  the  prolonged 
Iroiibies  and  disastroua  torminatioii  of  tliis  first 
reign,  tlis  Hebrews  v/erC  viviilly  shown  how 
vain  was  their  f.ivoLirite  remedy  for  the  mis- 
chiefs cf  furciiTU   i::vasJou  and  intestine  discord. 

— R.  L. 
.    SCAPE-GOAT.     [Goat,  Scafe.] 
", .  SCAIiLET.     [PuKPLE.] 

SCEPTRE,  The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered 
as  t3!l?r',  which  in  its  primary  signification  denotes 
a  stair  of  wool!  (Ezek.  xix.  11),  ahout  tlie  iieight 
of  a  man,  which  the  ancient  kings  and  chiefs  bore 
aLS  an  iusigne  of  honour  (7/iarf,  i.  231,  24j  ;  ii. 
'3fi5,  Kq. :  Amos  i.  5  ;  Zoch.  x.  1 1  ;  Kzek.  xix. 
ill  ;  Wisd.  K.  14;  comp.  Gen.,  slix.  10;  Num. 
.•xxivl?;  Isa.  xiv.  5).  As  ench  it  iippears  to 
iiave  (oiginatcd  in  the  Gliepherds  stail',  since  tiie 
first  kings  v.-cre  mostly  nomaile  princes  (Strabo, 
svi.  7S3  ;  comp.  Fs.  xxix).  There  were,  however, 
some  nations  among  wli  jm  (lie  agricultural  life 
,niust  have  be<'n  the  earliest  kn;;wn  ;  and  we  should 
not  among  iliem  exjicct  to  find  the  shepheid"s 
fitair  aiivaiiced  tti  symbolical  honour.  Accord- 
ingly, Diudonis  Siculus  (iii.  3)  informs  ns,  (liat 
fUe  sceptic  of  the  I'lgyptian  kings  hove  the  shape  cf 
A  plough — a  teiti.niony  c^iiirmcd  by  existing 
Kionumei;ts,  in  iviiich  the  long  staff  whicii  forms 
ttte  Eoepirc,  tcnniiiates  in  a  form  obviously  i.n- 
jtended  to  r.:prcsfnt  a  plough. 

A  golden  sceptre,  that  is,  one  washed  or  plated 
!wifli  gold,  is  racnlioncd  in  Kzek.  iv.  II  (conr;[). 
Xenoph.  Cyrcp.  viii.  7,  13  ;  Iliad,  i.  15 ;  ii.  2C8  ; 
'Odyss.  !ci.  91).  Other  decorations  of  Oriental 
cceptres  are  noticed  by  Strabo  (xvi.  746).  Jn- 
<;liniiig  t!ie  £CC))tre  v/as  a  mark  of  kingly  favour 
(Eslh.  iv.  1 1),  and  the  kissing  it  a  token  of  sub- 
lEnission  ("Cstli.  v.  2).  Saul  ap[)ears  to  have  car- 
ried his  jav'.'lin  as  a.  mark  of  superiority  (I  Sam. 
'&.V.  10;  Kiii.  G). 

SCHOOLS,  EDUCATIOM.  Defoie  the  exile, 
Che  Jeiv.s,  like  the  ancit-nt  Romans,  seem  to  have 
lidd  no  notion  wliafever  of  jjiiblic  and  national 
«chot)ls,  since  the  sjihere  of  cur  present  elementary 
Icnowleilge,  rr.iiling  and  \'aji!ir.!r,  ivas  confined  to 
liut  a  few.  Clilldreii  were  Usually  taught  tllesim- 
jple  ddcti  !M<'.>  (if  religion  by  their  parents,  by  (jneans 
«)f  ajilior.sins,  sacred  stories  and  rites  (Dent.  vi.  7, 
20,  sq  ;  xi.  19;  Prnv.  vi.  20),  while  the  cliildreii 
of  king*  secrfi  to  l)a\'e  liad  tutors  of  their  own 
i2  Sam.  xii.  25).  Even  a.fter  the  exile,  national 
instruction  was  chiefly  limited  to  religion,  as 
xniglit  naturally  be  expected  from  a  nation  whose 
j;o!itical  institutions  were  founded  on  theocratic 
j.riwcijdes. 

The  question  naturally  suggests  itself  here, 
Row  did  it,  then,  happen  that  ihe  Jews,  con- 
CiiOfl  to  £u  eoitill  a  leciitury  iii  Syria,  living  coi|- 
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tinnally  'salated  and  apart  from  otlier  natirma. 
and  not  jKissessing  in  ll;e!rov/n  territory  resources 
of  any  kind  for  the  advancement  of  education, 
should,  nevertheless,  have  mustered  such  au  liosi 
of  sages  and  learned  men  "?  Jt  must  indeed  perplex 
those  who  are  initi.i.f«d  in  the  Hebrc.i  'iiora. 
ture  io  discover  by  what  means  learning,  thougiit, 
and  inqni'.y  weie,  under  such  circams'.ances, 
foslered  and  cuhivafed  :  audit  will  be  asked, 
In  wliat  connection  stood  the  so-called  great  sy' 
nagojiie,  under  iCzra  and  Zerubabel,  with  ihe 
schools  of  the  propliets  in  previous  times  ?  Ar.J 
liow  did  John,  the  herald  of  Christ,  and  Paul  the 
Ajwstle,  receive  tiiat  education  which  made  lli& 
former  the  teacher  of  his  own  nation,  and  ihs 
latter  that  of  so  many  nations  and  ages  ?  Tlie  so- 
lution of  these  questions  we  may  tind  in  the  est.i- 
blishiTieiit  of  an  insiitution  among  the  later  J> 
raelites,  imique  in  its  kind,  and  eveniuaily  brouyiit 
to  a  high  degree  of  peil'ection  ;  namely,  the  pub- 
lic meetings  of  the  learned  men,  for  the  pnrposa 
of  expounding  the  sacred  writings  ami  of  giv- 
ing instruction  in  practical  ])liilosophy.  We 
shall  bring  together  some  of  the  scattered  recoula 
concerning  this  institution,  to  shov/  its  powerful 
influence  upon  education  in  general. 

Tor  the  later  period  of  Jewish  civilization,  from 
Ezra  iuid  Neheniiah  fo  the  destruclion  oi"  ,(eru- 
£a!em  by  Titus, ami  the  collection  of  the  TaliiiuJ 
in  the  second  century  alter  Christ,  a  jjroAt  number 
of  philos()])hical  and  religii.'us  aphorisms  aie  I'ound 
callecfed  in  the  TalAnid,  as  originating  with 
the  men  of  tiiose  leairieil  assemblies  in  varimo 
epochs,  and  in  which  we  may  trace  the  spirit  of 
,many  ])a3sagcs  even  of  t!ie  Nev/  Testament. 

In  the  B.ibylon  Talmud  (Tr.  Sanhedriii) 
those  desirous  of  knowleilge  are  exhorted  to  repair 
(o  ttie  learned  meetings  of  certain  celebrated 
rabbics  v/ho  taught  in  Lydda,  Burin,  Pekun, 
Jabneli,  Benebarak,  Rome,  Sikni,  Zipporim,  or 
Ncsibis;  anil  in  liic  laud  of  captivity  to  the  great 
teacher  in  Ueth->hjarim,  and  to  tlie  sagos  who 
taught  m  the  hall  (laaziih.  The  Talmud  dlso 
mentions  many  other  seals  of  the  learned,  such 
as  Jerusalem,  Caesarea,  lieti'.siian,  .Acco,  Bel  her, 
Magdala,  Ushali,  Raccai  (Tiberi.as),  and  Alex- 
andria in  Egyjit.  In  Tiberias  the  most  learned 
meii  of  the  age  assemlded  to  compose  that  fa- 
moiis  monument  of  Jewisli  learning,  the  Talmud 
[Talmud].  (Gamaliel  (PauTs  master)  was  head 
of  the  learned  assembly  or  college  at  Jabiich 
(Jamnia),  which,  it  is  stated,  numbered  not  fewer 
than  3R0  stiidents.  At  Zipporim  in  Galilee  also, 
where  the  ceiebrafed  R.  Judah  Hakkadosli  passed 
the  latter  part  of  his  life,  ;here  is  said  to  have 
been  several  of  these  schools,  and  eminent  teach- 
ers, all  of  whom  are  mtntioutd  by  name  In  Tr, 
Sanhedrin,  we  further  read  :  '  There  were  three 
teachers  at  Bether,  and  in  Jabneh  four — W.  Elie- 
zer,  R.  Akibih,  R.  Joshua,  and  R.  Simon;  the 
last  spoke  in  the  i)resence  of  the  otheis,  althougli 
he  still  sat  upon  the  ground  ' — that  is,  he  was  ]iie* 
sent  as  an  auditor  merely,  although  occasionally 
allowed  to  aCt  as  a  teaclier.  In  the  same  tract  it  is 
saiil — '  the  meeting  rests  upon  men  ;'  on  which  tiia 
gloss  is,  '  Wherever  there  are  ten  men  whose  occu- 
pations do  not  prevent  them  fronj  devcting  iheit 
whole  time  to  sacicd  learning,  a  hmise  lijr  their 
meetings  must  lie  built.'  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
(Tr.  C/iC<«6. J,  a  tradition  is  alleged  iha'  here  lia-t 
beui  ai  Jerusalem  iGO  svnagojjues,  each  of  whictt 
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wnfaLieil  an.ap«rttiient  for  ilie  readingof  the  l;iw, 
v.»L  another  fur  Vhe  n-eeling  of  men  i\)r  iMqniry, 
de€p-rc«siieli,  ami  i'.rslmclion.  .Sncfi  a  ineefin^- 
ha\l  boallwl  liy  t'lie  Tiilmiitlists  liesh-Midrash 
(5/^^l^  ni),  tlmt  U,  an  apartinent  v.iipre  lectures 
wf  re  given,  or  coiiversaiiDiis  held  on  varioiia  sub- 
jects iif  in^juiry.  Tliere  were  three  of  these  mecf- 
ing-rluccs  in  the  Temple  (Tr.  He^illah),  ami 
in  all  oniiein  it  vVag  the  ciistiim  fur  the  otuilentu 
to  sit  on  tlie  finnr,  while  the  teachers  occnpieiJ 
raiscil  sea's  (T.  Hieros.  Tr.  Taanitii)  :  hence  Patil 
(Icsciilies  hiinsell'  as  having,  when  a  sfiide:it,  's^it 
at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel'  (Acts  xxil.  3). 

'i  iiers  are  n;any  hints  in  the  Talmud  v/hich 
throw  llgiit  upon  the  mainev  of  procceiling  i;i 
tiiese  assemhlifs.  Thus,  a  student  asked  Giirnaliel 
»y!ieiher  the  evening  piayor  was  ohliijafory  liy  ths 
law,  or  tiof.  He  answered  in  the  aflirmative;  on 
ivhich  the  student  informed  him  that  11.  Joshna 
had  told  him  it  was  not  o!;ligatory.  'Well,"  eaid 
Gamiilx'!,  'when  he  appears  to-morrow  in  the 
cjsemhly,  step  forward  and  ask  hirr)  the  question 
again.'  He  did  so,  and  the  expected  answer 
raised  a  discussion,  a  frdl  account  cf  which  is 
given.  It  appears  that  these  leaVned  mf.n  deli- 
vered tlicir  dicta  and  aiijumen'tj  in  Ilehrtv/  to  an 
interpreter  at  their  side,  who  then  explained  them 
in  the  vernacoliir  dialect  to  tlic  sndicnce.  This 
•3  the  cxjilanation  given  of  an  cnecdcte,  that  a 
celchrated  teacher  was  unable  to  proceed  for  want 
cf  an  interpreter,  till  Raljh  volunteered  ins  jervices 
(Tr.  Vor^iah),  In  such  meetin;;3  there  vms  one 
ivho  v/as  recognised  aa  jjresidciit  or  chief  prore33or, 
end  another  a^  V!c3-presidei;>  (Tr.  Ilorciyoth), 

These  tecciicrs  and  pro!bsGur3,  wjio  were  the 
'  la'.yyei's '  nnti '  doctors'  of  (he  .New  TcAtamenf, 
f.:r;ned  no  meaii  opinion  cf  iheifow.j  dijr.ity  and 
t'in))Oitance,  as  indeed  the  Qospelc  ovi.'ice.  It  is 
eiid,  '  A  wist;  mat)  (more  pavticsdarly  a  chief  pr> 
fss3or)  is  cf  more  coiiseqiicnco  than  a  kinr; ;  f'.r 
i;hen  the  former  dies  there  is  (often)  no  one  to 
repliice  him,  Ijut  E'ly  one  im.ay  rcjjhico  the  latter. 
A  v/ise  man,  even  though  a  l)astar;l,  ranks  even 
cbove  the  high-priest,  if  the  latter  bo  cnc  of  iho 
unlearned.'  Even  the  students  tinder  these  p^rson- 
cgcs  claimed  to  bo  res^arded  with  re5]-.ecf ;  they 
were  called  the  'holy  people'  (K^Hp  Di?),  ta 
opposed  to  the  masses,  who  are  cunfempftiously 
designated  ^^IHil  DJ?,  '  people  of  the  earth.' 

Pliilo  {lie  Vita  Conteinp.),  speaking  of  the 
rneeiings  of  the  Kssenea,  who  are  suppcseil  to  have 
observe  the  regulations  cf  the  ancient  propheta, 
cays,  '  After  the  head  teadier  had  f;ni9hed  hio 
t'X()03itiiin  to  tlie  assembly,  upon  u  poposed  ques- 
tion, lie  stands  up  and  i.>egins  to  sing  (a  hymn  or 
psalm),  in  which  tlie  choirs' join  at  certain  inter- 
vals; and  the  audience  listen  quietly  fill  the 
repetition  of  the  leading  then)e,  when  all  join 
in  it.  * 

Now  the  practices  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
citations  entirely  correspond  with  tlie  iniimationi 
cf  the  New  Tc-stanient,  and  wilh  theun  may  be 
taken  info  the  series  of  facts  illnatiative Of  the 
co5;dition  of  learning  and  education  and  the  mode 
of  instruction  among  tTie  Jews,  for  the  period 
considerably  before  and  long  after  the  time  of 
Christ.  The  following  passages  in  particular  may 
be  indicated  in  sliis  connection — Luke  ii.  46; 
Ac's  vi.  9,  10;  xix.  8,  9;  xxii.  3;  1  Cor.  xiv. 
28-33;  1  Tim.  ii.  3.  In  the  last  but  one  of 
«!bese,  iS  i^  true,  the  description  applies  to  the 
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Christian  assemblies;  but,  en  comparing  it  witlj 
tlie  otiier  |)a9SHL;e.«,  it  will  ujipear  that  tlie  lirst 
Christian  teachers  had  retained  many  of  the  rcq:u« 
ialiiiiis  uf  the  Jewish  assemblies.  Ttie  Ajiocryplial 
books  of  the  Olil  Testament,  which  belong  to  tiitj 
pcifod.  contain  some  curious  luid  distinct  iniima* 
lions  to  the  same  purjuirt,  and  illustrative  of  fho 
general  subject.  See  it>  particular,  VVisd.  viii.  8, 
I'J;  Sirach  xxxv.  3,  sq. ;  xxxix.  2,  3;  xlijV. 
2-5  ;    I  Mace.  vii.   11:2  .Macc.  vi.  18. 

From  the  above,  anil  from  sundry  other  pas» 
elites  of  the  same  import,  which  we  have  iSot 
tlionght  it  necessary  to  produce,  we  may  safely 
draw  tlje  following  conclusions  : — 

1.  That  soon  after  the  Babylonian  exile,  as- 
semblies of  the  learned  tmt  only  existeil,  but 
bad  increased  to  a  consiilerablc  extent. 

2.  That  Ibese  nitclings  took  place  not  only  at 
Jfrus.-ilem,  but  also  in  other  ])hices,  remote  iVoiu 
the  capital  of  Palestine,  suih  as  Galilee,  iha 
frontiers  of  IdumE.i,  Leiianon,  and  even  in  heatheri 
countries. 

3.  Tiiat  the  meeting-places  of  the  wise  stood 
mostly  in  connection  tvilh  the  synu^^ognes;  anl 
iiiat  the  v/ise  or  learned  men  usually  met  soon 
after  divine  v/ors!iii>  and  reading  were  over,  in  the 
up])er  iipartuieiit  of  the  synagogues,  in  order  to 
(ji.S';u55  those  matters  which  required  more  research 
and  itiqtiiry. 

4.  Tliat  the  Beth'Midrash  \va'3  a  place  where 
eubjecfs  of  rc]i;;iou8  philosojihy  and  various /?ft?c:- 
doxcs  "  from  ilie  moinil  and  material  worlil  wera 
treated,  serving  as  a  rort  of  academical  lecfnrea 
for  IliDse  higher  students  who  aspired  \o  till  in 
time  the  place  of  teacher  themselves.  Tliese  iu- 
efittitions  may  therefore  be  fairly  likened  to  the 
academie.?,  or  leai'ned  societies,  so  famous  in 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

5.  That  these  assemblies  of  the  wise  were  quite 
tlifi'erent  iVom  those  of  the  priests,  who  occtipieil 
themselves  merely  with  investigations  on  the  reli- 
gious rites  and  ceremotiies,  he. ;  as  also  I'roin'ihos'' 
where  rji'!7 /"JIT*  v.'ere  discussed,  and  law-suit-j  ile 
cideil,  (pT  ri'3,  Beth-din,^  «  cotirt  of  judgment); 
thoug'i  many  of  the  ie.uned  priests V.'ere  no  doubt 
members  oi'  the  literary  assemblie',  and  proliably 
ofteti  proposed  intha  Beth-iVIidrash  questions  of  a. 
character  more  suited  to  a  sacred  than  to  a  phi- 
losopliical  society. 

G.  Tiir.t  such  societies  (assemblies  of  the  wise) 
ciiose  tlieir  own  jiresident  from  amongst  the  most 
<listingids!ied  and  learned  of  their  members  ;  aiifl 
consisted  of  more  or  fewer  members,  but  certainly 
not  less  than  ten,  ca])able  of  partaking  in  a  dis- 
cussion on  some  projiosed  learned  question. 

It  is  perhaps  wortii  notice  that  we  may  trace  in 
some  of  the  frugment.s  which  have  descended  to 
U3  from  those  assemblies,  ten  diiVerent  sjieakeis  or 
lecturers;  see,  ex.  gr.,  Kccles.  i.  3  to  iv.  16,  where 


*  Paradoxes,  oi  inquiries  on  such  subjects 
r.3  concern  f!ie  spirit  of  the  philosojihy  of  the 
age,  will  surprise  no  one  who  sees  in  those  assem- 
blies something  more  than  mere  popular  instruc- 
tion. Nor  i\o  we  lack  in  the  New  Testament 
traces  of  esoteric  and  exoteric  sjslems  in  teaching" 
cj.  gr.  Mark  iv.  33,  sq. 

+  This  is  what  is  commonly  called  Sanliedrimj 
»iid  which,  according  to  the  Talmud,  coiisistei. 
of  a  quiiniin  of  three,  twenty-lhiee,  or  asveatv-ofae 
persona  [SiNHEDiua], 
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•lie  rullowitig  sections  evidently  Iwar  (he  character 
«f  difi'ererit  speakeu  and  dillerent  aubjects  :  (I) 
ch.  i.  3-7;  (2)  8  II;  (3)  ch.  an.  2-26;  (4)  cli. 
jii.  l-R;  (i)  9  15;  (6)  16-22;  (7)  ch.  iv.  1-6; 
(8)  78;  (JJ)  9-12;  (10)  13-16.  Again  we  can  dis- 
tinguish  another  assembly  and  diSerent  speakers 
lit  tlia  following  verses  of  Eccles. :  (I)  ch.  viii.  8- 
10;  (2)  11-13;  (3>  14,  15;  (4)  !G,  17;  (5)  ch. 
ix.  1  ;  (0)2-4;  (7)^4-6;  (8)  7-10;  (9>  H,  12; 
10)  13;  di.  X.  I 

7.  That  the  president  or  head  of  the  assem- 
l)ly  usually  hrcught  forward  the  question  o* 
Bubject  at  issue  very  briefly,  and  sometimes  even 
in  a  very  low  voice,  so  as  not  to  be  heard  by  tlie 
v.'hole  assembly,  but  only  by  those  close  al  bis 
elbow,  who  then  deSailed  and  ^lelivered  it  at  largo 
in  a  iduder  voice, to  tha  meeting. 

Tra.ces  of  the  developed  details  of  subjects  tliaa 
l)riefiy  proiKwed  by  the  president  of  the  assembly, 
c-mnol  escape  the  eye  of  the  inquiring  reader  of 
Ecclesiastes  and  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Tiiua,  In 
Ihe  counter-songs  in  Ecclesiastps,  perhaja  the  in- 
troduction, the  few  laconic  words, '  vanity  of  vani- 
lles,  all  is  v<anity  !'  constituted  tha  sentence  with 
which  the  president  ojienad  the  subject  or  question. 
So  also  in  the  Book  of  Wisdom  vi  22;  ix.  17; 
V.here  perhaps  the  naked  question,  '  Wiiat  is 
v.'isdom  ?  whence  does  it  come?'  belonged  to  the 
president,  wiio  in  this  brief  raanner  opened  the 
suliject,  leaving  tlie  discussion  .ind  enlargement 
to  the  other  able  memliers.  Comp.  also  v.  23 
witli  vi.  1-21  :  and  see  I  Cor.  xiv.  27,  28. 

8.  That  the  pupils  or  students  in  those  assem- 
tlies  were  not  mere  boys  coming  to  be  instructed 
in  the  rudiments  of  kuowltilge,  but  men  or 
youths  of  tnore  or  less  advanced  education,  wlio 
came  thither  either  to  proSt  by  listeni'ng  to  the 
leanwd  discussions,  ur  even  to  participate  in  them 
tlicmse!  ves :  thus  paving  the  w;iy  and  preparing 
themselves  for  the  office  of  the  presidency  at  some 
future  time. 

9.  Th.at  these  meetings  were  public,  admitting 
any  one,  though  not  a  member,  and  even  allowing 
tim  to  jiropose  questions. 

10.  That  the  subjects  pn  pounded  in  those 
assemljlies  were  of  a  manifold  character:  (1) 
songs,  in  which  the  audience  now  and  then 
joined  ;  (2)  counter-songs,  in  which  st-veral  of  the 
leanieil  members  delivered  their  thoughts  and 
opinions  on  a  certain  proposed  question;  (3) 
adiiges;  (4)  solutions  of  obscure  questions  and 
problems  (ali>iyfia.Ta). 

11.  That  the  principal  task  of  these  assemblies 
pirBS  to  preserve  the  remains  of  the  sages  of  olden 
^mes  by  collecting  and  writing  tliem  dcuvn. 

j.  3"his  office  probably  procured  for  Ez7-a  (the 
^TTcsiJent  of  such  ati  assembly)  the  distinguished 
title  of  "IQ^D,  *  scribe'  (Kera  vii.  6,  II,  12). 
I  12.  That  these  assemblies  and  meetings  were 
•till  in  existence  in  the  times  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles.* 

Comjx,  moreover.  Matt.  xi.  2,  9 ;  xiii.  57 ; 
xxi.  11 ;  xsiii.  29-39  (v.  31  irpo'p-fjTai,  ffotpoi,  and 
ypOfLfiartTs  stand  as  synonymous)  ;  Mark  iv.  33, 
• « 

•  Kven  in  the  present  day,  indeed,  an  imitation 
of  these  assemblies  exists  among  all  Jewish  con- 
greg-atioiit  tJirougfcont  Poland  an<l  Germany,  and 
the  /oujfe  bean  the  name  of  Beth-AFidrash,  wliere 
ihe  rabbi  of  the  place  lectures  on  the  various  sub- 
feels  of  the  law. 
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34;  T!.  29;  Luke  i.  76;  xi.  1  ;  John  j.  3S.41  . 
iii.  25 ;  Acta  iii.  22-25  ;  xi.  27 ;  xiii  . ;  sv.  32  j 
xxi.  9,  10. 

Specimens  of  the  matters  discussi'd  in  those 
assemblies  in  this  latter  period,  are  found  in  the 
Talmud,  in  the  collections  of  Baruch  and  Jesus 
(son  of  Sirach),  and  more  especially  in  the  Roolc 
of  Wisdom  Perhaps  some  expressions  of  John 
the  Baptist  anu  some  speeches  of  Christ  might 
be  co.npared  with  them.  Even  the  frequent  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament,  in  wliich  Christ  an^, 
liie  apostles  v/arn  the  people  against  the  sophis- 
tries, subtleties,  idle  questions,  and  vain  researches 
of  the  so-called  v^ise,  siiow  uS  that  these  important 
ihstitutions  had  gv^?.(ly  degenerated  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  period  under  our  notice  (John  x.  34  ; 
.xi.  34;  xv.,25;  Col.  il.  8;  1  Tim.i.  4,6;  iv.  7; 
vi.'-l,  20;  Tit.  iii.  9).  And  so  ive  find  it  in  reality, 
''when  v/e  examine  v/ith  attention  the  scanty  ma- 
terials which  exist  tor  the  history  of  this  time 
(Six.  gr.  T.  Bab.  Tr.  Hagigak). 

The  originally  useful  objects  of  this  institution 
were  soon  lost  sighS  of  in  the  ambitious  views  of 
the  sages  en  v;honi  its  character  depended  to  shine, 
and  to  say  soraethlng  nev/  and  original,  however 
absurd  and  paradoxical,_a  mania  visible  already  in 
tlie  second  part  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  and  which 
coon  contributed  and  lent  charms  to  the  cabalistia 
researches  and  iiifer^jretations,  and  art  of  extra- 
vagant opeculation,  wliicli  supplanted  even  ia 
the  first  period  of  our  Christian  eia  all  other  solid 
rtsearclies  among  the  Jews,  and  caused  the  dovirn- 
fall  of  those  EBsemblics. 

This  mania  of  distinction  also  led  to  bantcringj. 
and  quarrels  among  the  Utile  Jev/iiili  E'fademies 
or  literary  societies,  thus  dividing  them  into  va- 
rious sects  or  parties. 

The  most  violent  of  thcBa  schisms  were  ihoso 
which  broke  out  between  the  Pharisees  and  Sad- 
ducees.  Tlie  Pharisees  soon  obtained,  it  is  true, 
the  mastery  over  their  oppnnents,  but  tl)ey  them- 
selves were  also  split  into  many  parties  by  tha 
disputes  bofween  the  school  of  the  celebrated 
teacher  Ilillel,  and  that  of  Sliammai,  the  for- 
mer advocating  tlic  right  of  the  traditional  law 
eveil  in  opposition  to  tliat  of  Moses,  while  the  latter 
(like  Christ)  attached  but  little  weight  to  tra- 
ditions whenever  they  were. found  to  clash  with 
the  Mo.saical  law.  These  disputes  between  thu' 
various  sclicols  of  the  Jewish  doctors  at  tlie  close  of 
that  period,  were  often  carried  not  only  fo  gross 
personalities,  but  even  to  bodily  assaults,  antl 
murder  (Tr.  Sabbathzxi'l  Shebuolh');  and  it  had 
at  last  become  a  proverb  '  that  even  Elijah  the 
Tishbite  would  not  be  able  fo  reconcile  the  adhe- 
rents of  Hillel  and  Shammai.''  What  the  one 
party  peimitted  the  other  was  su<e  to  prohibit. 
and  vice  versa.  The  school  of  Hillel,  however, 
had  from  an  early  {)ei>0(l  always  numbered  a  \ast 
majority  in  its  favour,  so  that  the  niodrrn  Jewisii 
Habbis  are  uniformly  guided  by  the  "pi.'iio.T  »f 
that  school  in  their  decisions. 

Now,  as  the  Talmud  contains  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  genuine  KeLfiJiXia  from  the  treasures 
of  the  early  periods,  which  are  novi'  and  then  found 
in  tlie  heavy  volumes  of  useless  researches)  for  tho 
most  part  only  the  opinions  and  disputes  of  thosa 
Echuols  concerning  the  traditional  laws,  glossed 
over  with  cabalistic  subtilties-and  sophistica!  spe- 
culations, it  is  Very  narural  that  but  lilOe  of  reaJ 
iatevest  ia  to  tte  fuijnd  iu  it 
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Nevertheless  some  rrmiianf*  of  fhc  researches 
of  (lie  '  As3eiiil)lie8  of  the  Wise'  from  the  earlier 
periods,  have  also  Jesi'entled  to  ii8  in  the  Book  of 
Wisdom,  and  hi  the  collections  of  the  son  of 
Siriicli,  showing  us  tiiose  coileg^es  in  tlieir  dignified 
and  mine  |inie  as^iecf.  From  this  source  we  may 
collect  the  fullowinij  intimations: — 

1.  That  the  object  of  these  assemblies  in  the 
earlier  periods  was  chiefly  to  exercise  the  minds  of 
those  wlio  had  devoted  themselve3  to  the  higher 
branches  of  Etiidies,  and  furnish  (hem  with  matter 
for  redection  and  opportunities  to  develope  their 
Ihoub'hts;  It  is  true  that  no  specimens  are  extant 
from  that  period  exhibiting  the  solution  of  obscure 
prolilems  (fin^n,  aiV/yaara),  which  were  admir- 
ably calculated  in  that  early  stage  of  civilization, 
and  in  thai  climate,  for  the  developemeiit  of  the 
fliiiikiiig  faculties;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  as 
we  have  sliown  above,  lliat  such  had  come  under 
Iheir  consideration.  All  that  has  been  preserved 
are,  Soiiffs,  Coxmter-songi,  and  Adages. 

2.  That  1  he  Coitnter-sor.ji,vt\\ich  seem  to  have 
trjisfitiited  the  main  debates  in  those  assemblies, 
were  by  iin  means  founded  on  egotism,  or  a  spirit  of 
contradiction,  but  simply  on  the  desire  of  mutual 
mformation  and  instruction ;  and  it  is  manifest 
In  many  of  llicm  that  the  authors  liad  truth  for 
Iheir  object,  both  in  advancing  their  own  original 
Vdeas,  and  in  refuting  those  of  their  colleagues. 

3.  That  these  discourses  had  at  first  assumed 
'.lie  poetical  tone  go  jHiculiar  to  that  time  and 
■llimate,  when  and  where  the  song  comprised  all 
uiat  can  i)e  said  and  thought;  but  that  gradually 
tlsat  tone  waa  lowerecl  to  a  poetical  prose,  traces 
Df  whicli  we  still  discover  ia  many  of  the  sayings . 
in  tfie  New  Tcstametit. 

4.  Tliit  these  discourses  treated  of  Subjects 
bearing  on  religious  philosophy,  and  the  worship  of 
<3od  ;  recommending  virtue  and  mcralsj  exhortin<j 
to  wisdom,  laying  down  principles  for  practical^ 
life,  not  cmitiing,  however,  still  higher  objects^ 
such  as  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  bad  and  good  after  death,  &c. 

In  the  middle  period  of  the  Jewish  history  of 
civilization,  from  the  time  of  S.imuel  to  that  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezra,  these  philosopJiic  assemblies 
occnr  under  a  double  appellation  ;  1,  Schools  of 
the  Prophets,  in  tlie  first  part  of  tiiat  period,  and 
2,  Assemblies  of  the  Wise,  in  the  latter  part. 
Of  the  existence  of  such  schools  or  meetings  so 
early  as  the  time  of  Moses  but  faitit  traces  are 
found,  in  comparing  Kscod.  sviii.  13 — 23,  with 
>Junc  si.  21 — 29,  where  the  eminent  men  v;liom 
Moses  usel  to  consult  on  important  affairs  re- 
ceive the  same  designation  (of  '  jjrophets')  as  the 
•members  of  the  propiiet-schools  in  tlie  subsequent 
ages  Hut  in  tJie  time  of  Samuel  v/e  find  more 
distinct  proofs  of  their  existence  (1  Sam.  ix. 
9;  X.  5-11  ;  };ix.  18  sq. ;  1  Chron.  xxv.  C,  7; 
2  Kings  ii.  3  ;  jii.  15,  16  ;  iv.  1 8,  43  ;  Is*,  viii. 
16-19;  Prov.  i.2  6;  xzv.  I;  Eccles.  i.  2;  xii.  8; 
vii.2";  xii.  9-11). 

By  paying  a  little  attention  to  the  passages 
which  we  have  quoted  above  regarding  these  as- 
/ecmblies  in  the  two  periods,  the  following  results 
may  fairly  be  deduced  from  them  : — 

1.  That  liie  schools  oftheprophcts  in  the  earlier 
jifriods  were  identical  with  the  assemblies  of  the 
tcjss  of  the  later  periods,  both  in  design  and  form. 
Thit  will  not  appear  doubtful  when  v/e  trace 
the  term  \!^23  '  ^irophet'  to  its  etymology— ./Tow- 
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ing  out,  inspired  (singers).*  Thus  arc  Miviam 
(Kxod.  XV.  20)  r.nfl  Deborah  (Judg.  iv.  4)  ttylecj 
njJ^33.  '  jirophctesses,'  because  they  uttered  in* 
spired,  enthusiastic  aong.i.  Also  (1  Kings  xviii. 
29)  it:  is  said  that  the  priests  of  Baal  1X320*1, 
'prophesied,*  v/hile  in  I  Chr.  xxv.  1  occurs  the  ex- 
pression D*^3321  nri333  D»S^3J,  •  to  pro])he3y 
with  harps  and  psalteries,'  v/hich  is  illustrated 
(ver.   6)  by  011331  D*!?3:3  I'^^'S,   'for  song 

with  psalteries  and  harps;'  (vcr.  7)  by  TllJ*  n!37P 
instructed  in  song ;'  co  that  K33rT,  '  proj/het,' 
(ver.  2,  3)  may  also  be  rendered  singer.^ 

2.  That  the  places  v/here  these  prophets  or  in- 
spired singers  (v/ho  among  other  people  wuulj 
have  been  called  thinkers  or  philosophers)  mt\^ 
were  Ramah  (I  Sam.xix.  18-24),  Bethel  (2 Kings 
ii.  a),  Jericho  (ii.  5),  Gilgal  (iv.  38 ;  vi.  1).  L'y 
comjjaring  1  Kings  xviii.  30  with  2  Kings  ii.  23, 
there  seems  to  have  been  another  such  place  some- 
tivhcre  in  Mount  Carmel. 

3.  That  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  or  as!em" 
blies  of  the  wise,  t/ere  unions  of  mejij  distln- 
guislied  ijy  learning  and  v/isdom,  or  who  gtrovo 
for  tliat  distinction,  and  v/ere  competent  fo  .-ippea? 
as  pulilic  craters  or  singers,  animated  declaK:2,» 
tion  and  song  being  ideiitical  in  their  origin. 

4.  That  tliese  instituticns  vere  cliisfly  in- 
tended — 

a.  To  rouse,  develope,  end  otrenglhen  the  paT75r3 
of  thought,  by  mutpal  instiuction,  commu- 
nication, criticism,  and  controversy. 

b.  To  hear  public  teachers,  counsellors,  and' 
leidera  of  the  people  and  tha  monarchs. 

C.  To  save  from  oblivion  the  sayings  and 
speeches  of  ancient  times,  by  collecllng  them 
in  proper  order ;  and, 

d.  To  rear  frorij  among  them  teachers  and 
writers  for  the  public. 

6.  That  the  subjecis  treated  of  in  these  schools 
or  assemblies,  comprised  everything  that  might 
appear  important  to  the  philosophers  of  those  times 
and  that  country,  and,  more  especially,  eonga 
of  praise  to  Jehovah,  observations  on  maji  and 
nature,  exhortations  to  morality  .and  virtue,  warn- 
ings against  idolatry  and  enmity  towards  their 
fellow-citizens,  &c. 

6.  That  the  foi-m  of  fnose  discourses,  in  botTi 
the  schools  of  the  prop  he  Is  and  assemblies  of  the 
wise,  may  be  diviiletl  into — 

*  Quintilian  observes,  that  m  the  early  stagea 
of  civilization,  tho  jierformers  on  musical  iJistru- 
ments  (as  such  are  first  described  the  'proplictg/ 
1  Sam.  x.)  were  identical  with  wise  men,  inspired 
singers,  and  seers.  Quis  ignorat  musicen  tantunt 
jam  illis  antiquis  temporibus,  non  studii  modo  , 
verum  etiam  venerafionis  habuisse,  ut  iidem' 
Musici  et  Vales  et  Hapientes  judicarentur,  (mit- 
tam  alios)  Oiphcus  et  Limis  (Inst.  i.  10). 

f  Even  tlie  Chaldee  translates  1X3371',  •  they 
prophesied,'  in  1  Sam.  xix.  20,  •  they  sang  songs 
of  praise.'  In  the  same  sense  must  we  also  take 
jrpo<pT}r(v(iy,  in  I  Cor.  xi.  4,  5. 

J  Tliat  the  so-called  (sons)  pupils  cf  the  pro- 
phets were  not  boys,  but  grown  men,  is  evident 
from  1  Kings  XX.  33,  sq.;  2  Kings  ii.  15^  16;  wbers 

mention  is  made  of  fifty  strong  tnen  (? 'n  ''j3),tbe 
pupils  of  the  prophets,  who  nad  as3fmbled  SH. 
J^icboj  ^  alio  fr<)ra  2  !CiDij|  ix.  40 
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S.  Sayings  of  ths  wise. 

*.  Songs  and  counler-sor.gs  (1113]?;'  D'lTS?,  Ps. 

l22.xyiii.  I ;   Sept.   <rrpo<J)oi  ^({ywv,  Prov.  i. 

3) ;  conta.;nii)g  thouglits  leading  to  refl;.'ctioii 

awl   furllier    investigation    (H^f^^QI    P'J'D, 

c.  Oliscure  questions  (niTH,  chflynara),  and 

their  soluticiss. 
7.  Tiiat  the  })n>sid«it  of  the  assembly  opened 
tli€  meeting  with   a  senteiice  cr  question,  whiclj 
was  left  to  the  varices  rpeakers  tu  develope  or 

<1UCUS3. 
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8.  That  the  nrsemljerrj  of  thew  literary  iin'oiw 
cirmprised  alsn  laymen — ex.  <^r.  Saul  and  David 
— tho'.igh  Levifes  were  frequently  nut  mily  mem- 
liers  but  eveii  fimtiders  of  such  schools — ex.  gr. 
Samuel,  &c.  To  judge,  hnv/ever,  from  inaiiy 
])assiiges  where  censure  is  passed  ci:  the  too  strict 
ohservancc  t)f  outward  ceremony  as  demamleil 
liy  the  priests,  as  also  on  tlieir  ariog;ince  of  de- 
Bpotic  power,  it  would  seem  that  such  nninna 
were  just  forming  a  sort  of  opposjii.m  to  th:>8e 
evils,  trying  to  out-argue  them,  and  slio\v..ig  dy 
Jj'.eir  own  example,  in  the  selectici;  of  a  presideul 
and  otber  distinguished  members,  thst  more  r»- 
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tpcct  in  duo  to  personal  merit  th?n  to  hereditary 
right,  cs  advocated  by  the  priests." 

Specimens  of  the  form  and  style  of  the  objecfs 
treated  in  thosp  early  periods  in  tiie  schools  cf  the 
prophets,  may  }jrobaLly  be  contained  in  the  Avmjn 
in  many  of  tli«Fialms,  assisted  by  acAoj-?«,  such 
a  Ps.  vii>.,  xlii.,  xliii.,  xiix.,  ci  v. ;  as  alsii  the  coun- 
tei-son:.:s  in  Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  lxx.\ix.,  Ix.,  Ixi.,  lxv.,and 
ciii.  I-IR;  a^  also  cxxxix.,  where  three  singers 
«oem  ta  have  jierfurmed  successively,  after  flie 
/;?i«2corihc  chorus.  Nor  cm  we  (kil  to  discover, 
i.n  Cajjticlfs  a.iA  Provert)S,  iximerous  |xissages  be- 
lyiiging  til  thos;;  cjscmblies  or  scfioals  at  various 
perioils  {vide  the  snjjersrriptions  of  ch.  x.»  xxv., 
X.xx^  imd'xxxi.).' — E.  M,  ^  ^ 

[It  wimld  apptiir  that  elementary  instruction 
,  among  the  tnar.s  cf  the  p<"jpie  becamo  more  com- 
mon aftsr  fhs  Exile  than  it  bad  been  previously^ 

*  It  13  a  curious  fact,  that  among  the  places 
named  cs  rentleivous  for  the  sons  of  the  proiJiets, 
vnt  CT13  Lcvjfical  town  is  found  (comp.  Josh, 
ixi.  and  1  Climn  vi.54,  sq.),  though  such  placei 
Todj  ceem  tj  bave  been  tlie  most  aypropriaie  for 
literary  jjii'puoee. 


whenvfjio  ability  to  read  was  regarded  as  a  marlc 
of  learning  (Isa.  xxix.  12);  and  in  the  time  of 
Christ  reading  and  writing  seem  to  have  been  at* 
talnmeuta  common  to  every  class  above  the  vcr; 
lowest.  We  know  that  several  of  the  apostles, 
who  Were  tisliermen,  could  read  and  writ;.',  and 
may  assume  tliat  others  of  tlie  same  class  of  life 
could  d(>  the  same;  yet  they  weie  cerlain'y  consi- 
dered '  unlearned'  men  (Acts  iv.  13).  The  state 
of  common  education  about  fliat  period  apjjcars  to 
us  to  have  lieeii  in  all  probability  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible similar  in  almost  every  respect  to  that  wine!* 
now  pjevuils  in  Moslem  countnes.  Here  also  a^ 
further  anil  very  sti  iking  lespmblaiice  arises  out  of 
the  prominence  given  to  instruction  in  the  sacred 
boolis.  Among  Moslems  pereuns  quite  nnal)le  tc> 
read  or  wiite  can  nevertheless  rqieai  a  large  part, 
and  .s.imt'iimes  the  whole,  of  the  Koran  hy  role; 
End  there  is  reason  to  think  that  .imeng  the  Je'.»sa 
similar  acquaintance  wilii  the  law, and  with  partsot 
•he  psaliiMdn.d  projihetj.  as  well  as  a  general  kiio'^/ 
leilge  of  the  hi--torical  and  other  books,  existed  bj 
means  of  oud  instruction  even  amon^;  those  who 
bad  not  leiimed  to  read  and  write.  The  Moslems 
make  it,  indeed,  tlieir  Hrst  object  to  ii;i:til  iniath« 
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Jnin.'.s  of  fli^ir  cLUdrsn  tlie  piinci};ies  of  t!icir 
religion,  aiid  tlicn  Gubrnit  them,  iffliey  can  alToid 
tlie  small  expcr.  •■.%  (o  the  iiisfiuctio'.i  of  a  school- 
master.  Most  of  the  clulilren  oS'  the  higiiw  and 
niiildle  classes,  and  many  oC  the  lower  also,  ore 
iau^'lii  by  the  schoolmaster  to  read,  anil  to  reciie  the 
xvhule  or  certain  portions  ol'the  Koran  by  memory. 
Thc-y  afterwards  learn  the  common  rules  Dlaiith- 
nietic.  Schools  are  numerous  in  every  large  town, 
and  there  is  one  at  least  in  every  cousiderahle 
V  il.a;;e.  There  are  also  schools  attached  to  mosques 
ai;d  other  piihlic  buililings,  in  wiiich  children  are 
instructed  at  a  very  trifiinjj  expnise.  The  leisons 
are  [i<.'ncrally  written  u]X'n  fabU-ts  of  wood  painted 
white,  and  when  one  is  learnt,  the  tablet  is  v/ashcd 
cod  another  wvitien.  Writing  is  also  practised 
on  the  same  tablet.  The  master  end  pupils  sit 
on  the  ground,  asd  each  boy  ha.3  a  tablet  in  liia 
liartil,  or  a  copy  of  tho  Koran,  or  of  one  of  it3 
thirty  sections,  on  a  kin.d  of  small  desk  of  palm- 
slicks.  All  who  are  learning  to  read  recite  their 
lessons  aloud  at-  tlie  same  lime,  rocking  their 
biuiies  inccisiinlly  backwards aijd  forwards:  which 
is  thought  to  assist  the  memory.  Eoys  who  mis- 
behave are  Ix'aten  by  the  master  en  the  soles  of 
the  feet  with  a  jialm-stick. 

It  is  to  be  obsened  that  tliess  schools  teach 
little  more  than  reading  «nd  learning  by  heart, 
the  reading  lessons  being  written  en  tablets  not 
liy  the  boys  themselves  but  by  the  master; 
nnd  one  wlio  cajj  read  well,  and  recite  a  good 
Oca!  of  the  Koran,  is  considered  to  have  had 
a  fair  edncatioii.  Those  who  Jeam  to  write  are 
such  as  are  likely  to  require  tliat  art  in  the  em- 
ployments hjr  which  tliey  are  designed ;  and  as  lew 
rciiixdmasiers  teach  writing,  lliey  leasn  it  of  a. 
j;er3on  emjjloyed  in  the  ba2iUirs. 

Some  ])areuts  employ  a  master  to  tcacli  their 
l)«Ys  at  home;  and  those  v/ho  intend  to  devote 
themselves  to  a  learned  or  religious  life,  pursue  a 
regular  course  of  stiidy  in  the  colleges  (Medias- 
Eeli — the  same  name  as  the  Hebrew  for  similar 
institutions)  connected  wit!)  the  great  inosijues. 
Females  ;ue  seldom  taught  to  read  or  v/rite,  or 
even  TO  say  ineir  prayers ;  but  tlicro  are  ma7>y 
Er.hools  in  which  they  are  taught  needlev^ork,  em- 
lirnider)*,  tic  (Lane,  3Iod.  Egypt,  i.  C2-<j9  ; 
.Schubert,  Alorgcnlandc,  pp.  72-74).  Tiic  Jews, 
while  tliey  pnid  equal  atJentioTi  to  their  sacred 
books,  ajipear  til  have  made,  in  the  later  Scri;;tnral 
ti'nes,  writing  more  generally  a  part  of  common 
fdncatiiiTi  tli;u»  the  Moslems  now  do;  and  the 
religions  education  of  females  was  less  neglected 
l.-y  them,  as  appears  in  the  case  of  almost  evci-y 
woman  namrd  in  the  New  Testament.  •  In  other 
re'-jK'cts  liis  state  o\'  thirds  zsmt^!^  to  have  been  very 
similar  to  the  present.] 

SCRIBES  ("i^P),  a  le.arned  body  of  men, 
otherwise  denominated  lav.'vers,  whose  inilnence 
with  the  Jewish  nation  was  very  great  .^t  the  time 
when  our  Savjjur  appeiVf^d. 

The  genius  of  a  social  or  religions  system  may 
l-e  ascertained  even  from  tha  signiljcation  of  the 
raniPs  borne  hy  its  bigli  functionaries.  The  title 
Consul,  whtiji  directs  the  thoughts  tc  consultation 
rs  the  chief  duty  of  tiie  oHicer  v;hn  bote  it,  could 
have  had  no  existence  in  any  of  tlie  Oriental 
ilfspotisms.  Hatnspires,  snothsayeri,  deternsines 
the  degree  of  religious  enlightenment  to  which 
^ome,.  the  m.istress  of  the  v/orld,  had  been  able  ty 
^  •  vor -  21,  46 
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aMnin.  The  feut'al  dfiignatlon  IJarsLajl  (Itlcjster 
of  the  Horse)  jwints  to  a  state  of  society  in  whic^ 
brute  force  had  tlie  inajtcry.  Our  Saxon  title  of 
a  ruler,  namely,  king  (kijnig,  that  is,  *  the  knower,* 
*  the  skilful  man*),  shows  that  the  very  ba.^is  of  ou? 
social  institutions  w;is  laid  in  superior  knov/- 
ledge  and  ability,  and  not  in  mere  jjhysicril  pre'' 
eminence.  In  the  same  way  the  v.  oh!  'scrib?'t)l 
itself  pronoiujces  a  eulogy  on  the  lilcsaic  insfiSa- 
liuns.  Writers  at  an  early  period  held  a  high 
rank  in  tl;e  Hcbrev/  polity,  and  'v.\  ccnscquencc 
that  polity  Riust  have  been  essentially  of  a  libe- 
ral character,  and  of  a  refining  tendency.  '  Scribe,' 
indeed,  has  reference  to  '  Ir.v/,'  and  of  itself  i& 
suggests  the  idea ;  and  the  social  iiistitutioi;^  that 
ere  founded  on  lav/,  at:d  not  en  fi.rcc — en  law, 
and  liot  on  the  will  of  one  mar. — fake  a  high  rank 
even  in  their  origin,  and  rn.iy  presumably  rneril 
high  praise. 

If  now  wc,  invert,  ths  rernavk,  inllmatlng  that 
lav.',  as  the  founuatiou  of  sooial  institutiono,  im- 
plies scribes,  wc  shall  see  at  once  that  the  learned 
caste  of  v.'hich  v.'e  speak  must  have  taken  slinir 
rise  contemporaneously  with  the  con;menccinen£ 
of  the  Mosaic  polity,  in  a  system  so  ccimple.\  as 
was  diat  polity,  there  v.'ere  no  means  biit  repeated 
transcript.?  which  could  mai.e  the  law  sufficiently 
known  ioi  if  to  be  duly  ob-.erved  by  tl;e- nation 
at  large.  It  is  true  that  at  first  iho  function  oi' 
the  scritie  may  have  been  ill-deHncd,  and  hi* 
services  have  been  only  occasionally  demanded; 
hut  as  the  nation  became  settled  in  'jeir  tenf- 
torial  possessions,  and  the  provisi(~'..i  of  Mcscs 
began  to  take  eCect,  tlie  scribe  would  be  mora 
and  more  in  demrjid,  till  at  last  the  ofiice  becr.aiQ 
a.  Tegular  and  necessary  part  of  social  life,  antj 
grew  linally  into  all  the  dignity,  crde:,  and  co- 
herence of  a  learned  caste.  And  tl:is  growtli 
woulil  be  accelerated  or  retarded  in  tiie  .same 
manner  and  degree  as  the  idea  of  law  was 
hotionred,  out  of  which  it  sprang.  In  seiisons  ot 
national  depression,  when  might  prevailed  against 
right,  law  was  silenced  and  scribes  were  oppressec?. 
When,  h')wever,  the  Mo-aic  lav/  was  hnncured; 
when,  as  in  the  leign  of  David,  law  had  triumphed 
over  force,  s.'nd  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fJonrish- 
ing  empire,  tlien  the  scribe  stood  at  the  king'a 
right  liand,  .-ind  the  pen  became  at  once  the  sym- 
bol and  the  instrument  of  power.  So,  too,  when 
the  exile,  wifli  its  v/cighty  pejialties,  had  taxigiit: 
the  people  to  value,  rc8])ect,  and  obey  the  lav/  of 
God,  the  law  of  their  forcfathei-s,  then  the  scrioa 
is  raised  to  the  highest  ofBces  of  civil  society,  and 
even  an  Ezra  is  designated  by  the  name.* 

But  law,  in  the  Mosaic  institutions,  had  a 
religroMs  as  well  as  a  civil  sanction.  With  lli.i 
Hebrews,  indeed,  social  v/as  last  in  religious  lile. 
There  wa^  but  one  view  of  society,  and  of  man 
individually,  and  that  was  the  religions  vievr. 
Education,  politics,  morals,  even  tlic  useful  arts, 
were  only  religion,  in  difVeront  exercises  ah  J 
manifestations.  Henc'e  writing  was  a  sacred  arr^ 
and  writers  (scribes)  holy  men;  and  that  iha 
ratlier.  because  scribes  were  engaged  immediately"- 
about  the  law,  which  v/as  the  v/ritten  will  of  G'oJ^ 
and  so  the  embodiment  of  all  know  led [jc,  trntli 
and  duty.''  The  scribes,  therefore,  were  ucl  chIt 
a  learnetl  b«t  a  sacred  cjiste. 

In  the  came  manner  may  we  l^aiTJ  v.'ha%,!"i 

,  general,  the  functions  of  the  scribes  Trerc.  •  A. 

VJritet  &t  the  present  daj'  b  ireQtsintly  used  i:} 
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cyoonymtius  with  an  stUi>07,  and  r.n  author  is 
oecBssarily  a  teacher.  The  scribes  then  had  the 
care  of  the  law  ;  it  was  tlieir  duty  to  aialce  traii- 
rcripts  of  it ;  tiiey  also  expounded  its  difficulties, 
.".nd  tauglit  its  docfiities,  ami  so  performed  several 
fanctims  which  are  now  distributed  amonjj  ilit- 
fcfent  prcTessious,  being  keepers  of  the  records, 
ciinsa.tiii^  hv.vyevs,  anthorized  pxponndeis  of  holy 
writ,  and,  finally,  echoolmasters — <hus  blending 
together  in  Oiie  cli^racter  tha  several  elements  of 
iiitcllectual,  moral,  social,  and  religiou?  influence. 
It  scarcely  needs  to  be  added  that  their  power 
v/os  very  great. 

A  few  details  drawn  from  indiviihial  possageG 
cf  Sci'ijilure  will,  conlira  and  enlarge  these  c'o- 
cery.itions.  So  early  as  the  events  recorded  in 
Judj.  V.  I'l,  we  find  mention  of  those  'who 
lia:HlIe  the  .pan  of  the  v/riter,"  as  if  the  cla-ss  of 
ccribcs  were  then  v/ell  l:no\ifn.  Zebulun  seems 
tti  have  beca  famous  aa  a  school  for  scribes. 
Among  the  high  oHiccrs  of  the  court  of  D.ivid 
nention  is  made  cf  "Seraiah  tho  scribe,'  as  if  lie 
ctood  en  the  cams  footing  in  dignity  as  tlio  chief- 
priests  and  tho  generalissimo  (2  Sam.  viii.  lG-18). 
By  comparing  this  v.-itli  other  jiassages  (2  Kings 
v.xv.  19:1  Chron.  ii.  55  ;  2  Chron.  xxxiv.  13  ; 

I  Chron.  sxvii.  o2)  wa  learn  that  in  the  time  of 
the  kings  the  scribes  constituted  a  learned,  orgai!- 
ired,  tr.uch  esteemed,  and  iiigh.ly  inlluenfial  Uody 
cf  men, H-eoognised  and  eappdrted  by  the  etaic'. 
Wlicn,  however,  tho  regal  power  had  been  over- 
tnrncd,  a::d  force  of  arms  had  been  found  iiisui- 
6cic!it  to  preserve  tJic  integrity  of  a  nation  that 
could  not  be  v/ho1ly  weaned  from  idolatry;  and 
when  at  length  sorrow  had  v/rouglit  wiiat  pros- 
perity had  failw.1  to  achieve,  then  in  t!ie  downfall 
of  c::tornal  poni])  and  greatness,  a:id  (he  rise  and 

frcdominaiice  of  God's  v/ill,  as  enshrined  in  tlio 
iw,  the  ccribe  rose  to  a  higlicr  CTninence  than 
ever,  and  continued  ti>  hold  l-.is  lol'ry  [xisition, 
V7ith  coma  clight  variations,  till  letters  were  again 
compelled  to  yield  to  .'irnis,  and  the  holy  city 
was  trodden  down  by  the  hoof  of  heathen  coldiery 
(Ezra  vii.  6,  11 ;  Neh.  viii.  1  ;  xii.  2G  ;  Jer.  viii. 
8 ;  sxjcvi.  12,  23 ;  Ezek.  is.  2).  Aiid  thus  •  Cap- 
t.iin  Sword'  iippeared  to  l.ave  gained  a  final 
victory  over  '  Captain  Pen  ;'  but  the  pov/cr  of  the 
new  ktio'.vledge  which  Josus,  'the  liglit  of  life,' 
had  recently  brought  into  tho  v/orld.  sison  altered 
Che  face  of  Koclety,  and  took  the  laurels  from  the 
ensanguined  iiand  that  held  them  h'-oaslfully. 
'Twas  only  for  many-sjul'd  Captain  Pen 
To  make  a  world  of  sv/ordless  men. 
In  llie  New  Testament  the  scribes  are  found  as 
a  body-of  high  slate  fun.ctioiiaries,  who,  in  con- 
junction witli  the  Pharisees  and  die  liigli-priests, 
constituted  the  Sanhedrim,  and  united  all  the 
resources  of  their  power  and  learning  in  order  to 
ctitrap  and  destroy  the  Saviour  of  mankind  The  '■ 
passages  are  so  tnimerous  as  not  to  uee<l  citation. 

II  triiiy  be  of  more  service  to  draw  the  reader's 
attention  to  the  great  array  of  inlluence  thus 
brougiii:  to  bear  against  *  the  carpenter's  sun.' 
That.inSuence  comprised,  besides  the  supreme 
power  of  tiie  state,  tlie  first!  legal  functionaries, 
who  v/atched  Jeius  closely  in  order  to  detect  him 
hi  some  breach  of  the  law  ;  the  recognised  ex- 
positors of  duly,  who  K)st  no  opportunity  to  take 
reception  to  his  utterances,  to  blarue  his  conduct, 
and  misiepvcstnt;  his  morals ;  also  the  ncutest 
iUellects  cf  the  iialiou,  whu  eagerly  sought  to 
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entangle  hirn  in  the  wch  of  their  soplii'trir-s,  pr  fo 
confound  him  by  tlieir  artful  questiuns.  Yet 
eveti  all  these  malign  inlluences  'iiiled.  Jesm 
was  triumpSiaiit  in  argument ;  f.e  failed  otdy 
wiien  force  iirteqioscd  its  revengeful  an:i.  The 
passage  found  in  Lnhe  x:c.  19-17  ij  full  of 
instruction  on  thisoubject.  At  the  close  of  this- 
striking  Scripture  cur  Lord  thus  describes  ihccs 
mtn(vcr.  46)  : '  Beware  of  the  scribes,  whicii  desiro 
to  wiilk  it!  King  robes,  and  love  greetings  in  tlia 
markets,  and  the  highest  scats  in  the  synagogues,  I 
and  tho  chief  roorr.s  at  fv.asts;  which  drvoui 
widows'  lious'.'s,  and  fcr  a  'sliovv  maka  long 
prayprs.'  Their  cjiportunity  of  assailing  our 
Lord  was  the  i;reatcr  from  ilieir  constant  vigil- 
ance. Winer  {Real-wirterb.)  thinks  tiiat  they, 
in  tniion  witli  the  high-priests,  formed  a  kind  of 
police,  who  were  on  duty  in  the  Temple  and  the 
synagogues  (Luke  XX.  1  ;  A<:t3  vi.  12).  Nor 
uas  their  i;;('i.-.£r;cc  limited  to  t!ie  capital ;  from 
Luke  v.  17,  v/e  ler.rn  that  rn.embcva  of  the  boiiy 
v;ere  found  in  every  town  of  Galilee  and  Juilaaa. 
Like  the  learned  castes  vf  most  nations,  tlicy  were 
attached  to  tiie  traditions  of  the  elders  (Matt.  xv. 
1);  ha;!  ampV  i.nduei.co  v.'ith  tlie  people  (Luks 
5::c.  46) ;  and  thiiugh  s'.imc  of  tliem  belonged  to 
the  free-lhinking  ami  cclf-sa'::fied  Sadducses,  they 
v/ere  for  the  morl  part  of  the  predtrminanf  sect  o? 
Pharisees  (Luke  .\i.  '15;  Acts  sxiii,  9;  iMatt.  y^ 
20;  5:ii.  Ci3;  xv.  1). 

It  may  serve  to  read  a  li-sson  to  tlicss  wfid 
reason  as  if  they  bad  a  right  to  fxprct  to  tiuo 
every  thing  in  Josep!iu3,  and  who  aie  r?idy  tO 
make  his  silence  an  argun-ent  cnnclusi'.'e  rjgains^ 
the  evangelists,  t!:at  very  little  appear.^  in  the 
Jewish  iiistorian  touching  this  class  of  mt-n.  In 
his  Ajiiiquiiies  (:;\ii.  6,  2)  two  are  in(;iilentall7 
mentiwned  as  engaged  in  education,  .Judas  and 
Matthias,  'two  of  t!ie  most  eloquent  men  among 
t!;e  Jews,  and  tlio  most  celebrated  interpretero 
of  the  Jewish  lav.-s,  men  well  l:ehived  by  the 
|)soj)le,  because  of  the  education  of  their  youtii  ; 
for  all  those  that  v.'ere  studious  cf  virtue  fre- 
quented their  lectures  every  day.'  This  ilescrip- 
tion  caib  to  mind  the  sopliists  and  philosophera 
cf  Greece;  indeed,  ihesS  same  j;ersons  are  termetl 
by  Josephu3  i:i  anoiiicr  part  {De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33. 
2)  (TO(^Hcrc.i.  Hence,  however,  it  is  clear  that  tho 
scribes  v/crc  the  Jcv/is.h  schoolmas*ers  as  well  33 
lawyers.  In  this  character  they  appear  in  flia 
Talmud.  In  (lie  outer  courts  of  the  temple  were 
mt:ny  chambc:-s,  i;i  which  they  sat-  on  elevated 
platibrms  to  give  their  ]ess)r.s  to  their  pupils, 
v/ho  sat  on  a  lower  elevation,  and  so  at  their  feet. 
Of  thesa  dig.nilied  instructors  Gamaliel  was  ono 
(Acts  V.  34);  end  bcliro  these  learned  doctors 
was  Jesus  found  wlicn  cnl.y  tv/elve  years  old, 
heaving  and  asking  questions  afler.the  manner  in 
whtcii  instruction  v.'as  communicated  in  thcsa 
classrooms  (Luke  ii.  45;  Acts  xxii.  3 ;  Light- 
foct  {llcrcs  Ilcbrcica,  \>x>.  7Jl-3^;.  Pirke  Abotk, 
V.  23).— J.  R.  B. 

SCRIPTURE  (HOLY),  cr  Scp.iptuee3 
(IIoi.v),  the  term  gen^erally  npjdied  in  tlia 
Christian  Church  since  the  second  century,  to 
deilote  the  collective  writings  of  the  Old  and 
New  I'estameiiti  [Bible].  lHhc  nSiTnss  Scripture, 
or  'writing'  (^  ypa.<Pv,  2  Pet.  i.  20),  Sci-ipturez 
(at  yoii<i>ai,  ?.Iatt.'  xxii.  2S  ;  Acta  viii.  2i\  Ilvhj 
Scripture*  (Uph  ypdfinc.To,  2  Tim.  iii.  13),  are 
lliose  yencry-H^  eaijiloyed  ia  the  New  TestaaQant 
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id  denote  exclusively  tho  ■wrltin!»s  of  tlie  Old 
[See  PfiTBK,  Epi8T1-es  ov].  Ahnut  a.D.  180, 
the  term  //o//  Scriptures  (at  07101  'Ypa(p!u) 
is  r.sed  by  Theojiliilus  (Ad  Autolyc.  iii.  12)  to 
include  the  Gos|)els.  Irenaius  (ii.  27)  calls  the 
T.'htjle  collection  nfthe  books  of  tlie  Old  and  New 
Testament,  the  Divine  Scripttcrcs  {8f7ai  yparpai), 
end  the  Lord's  Scriptzircs  (DotninicEe  Sciipturae, 
V.  20.2).  Cy  Clement  of  Alexandria  (.SV;om.  viu) 
t!;ey  are  called  th-s  Scriptures  (■ypa<pai),  and 
the  incpircd  Scriptures  (al  deo-ry^vcxroi  ypa<pal.) 
From  the  end  of  the  second  aud  beginninu;  of  the 
lliird  century,  at  which  tirae  a  collection  of  tlie 
Kew  Tectameiit  writini^s  was  generally  received, 
tlie  term  came  into  constant  use,  and  was  so  ap- 
plied as  to  include  all  tiie  bonks  contained  in  the 
version  of  (he  Seventy,  as  v/cU  a&  thosa  of  the 
IIel)rei.7  canon  [Ue'jtrrocanontcai.]. 

Ccniciiis  of  the  Scriptures. — ^Tlie  Scriptarea 
are  divided  into  the  buijlcs  lield  sacred  by  the 
Jev/s,  end  those  held  cacred  both  by  Jews  and 
Chrictians.  Tiie  former  are  fa:r/iliarly  known  by 
the  natE3  cf  (he  Old  Testament,  and  the  latter 
by  tlvit  of  the  Ncio  [Cim  ::].  The  Old  Testament, 
cccarclitig  to  the  eldest  catalogue  extant  in  the 
Christian  Churcli,  that  of  Melito,  Bishop  cl 
Eardis  in  the  second  century,  consists  cf  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  or  the  Penfatei.-ch  (vis.  Genesis, 
HsodaSf  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Denterononsy) ; 
Jcshua,  Judges,  and  Rnth;  four  bool;s  of  Kinga 
and  tv.^o  of  ParcHpomena  (Chronicles);  tha 
Psalms  of  David;  the  Proverbs  vA'  Solomon, 
ICcclesiastes,  Canticles,  and  Job;  the  Prophets 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  :  the  twelve  Prophets;  the 
books  of  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  and  Kxra,  under  v/hich 
Lead  Nchemiah  and  Esther  seem  to  be  included 
(Kiiscbius,  Hist.  Ecclcs.  Tv.  2fi).  Origen,  in  the 
r.?Kt  century,  reckons  twen-ty-tJi'o  books,  callinjj 
i;:rm  by  their  Hebrew  names,  uhich  consisted  i;e- 
jicialiy  of  the  initial  v/ord  of  the  book,  viz.  Bresith 
or  Genesis ;  VValmoth,  or  Kxodus ;  Waikra,  or 
Leviticus ;  An-Lmesphekodeim,  or  Numbers ; 
EUahadebarim,  or  Deuteronomy ;  Joshua  bc:i 
Nun;  Soplictim,  or  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  Samuel  ; 
Waliammelech  Daljid,  or  3  and  4  Kings;  Dibre 
Hajammin.  or  Chronicles  ;  Ezra,  which  inclMiiod 
Neliemiah;  Scpher  Tliillini,  or  Psalms  ;  i^Iisloth, 
cr  Proverbs  ;  Kuhelsiii,  nr  ILcclesiastes  ;  Sir  Hasi- 
rim,  or  Canticles:  Isaiaii ;  Jeremiah,  Lamenta- 
tions, an<l  the  Epistle;  Daniel;  Kztkitl;  Job; 
and  Esther;  '  besides  v/hich,'  he  ailds,  '  is  Sarl)aih 
Sarbanc  El,  or  Maccabees.  He  oiuirs,  j)cihaps 
by  an  oversight,  the  book  of  the  tv/ebe  mir.or 
I  ro])het3.  To  (he  books  enumerated  in  the  pre- 
ceiling  catalog le,  Origen  ajjplipsthe  term  canon- 
ical Scripttcrcs  in  contrudislinction  to  secret 
(apocryphal)  and  heretical  boriks.  He  does  not 
Lowever  include  in  these  latter  tiie  denlerocanoiii- 
cal  (eV  Sfirfptii,  see  Cyril  of  Jerus.  Catech.  iv. 
F16)  or  ecclesiastical  books;  (o  which  he  also  aj)- 
jilies  the  terms  Scri]it~ire,  the  Divine  Word,  ami 
the  Sacred  Books  (L)e  Prmcip.  ii.  1  ;  Opp.  i.  ))p, 
le.TrO.&c.&c;  Co7it.  Ccls.  viii.  0[ip.  i.  p.  77R). 
Jerome  fnumtTatea  twenty-two  books,  viz.  : 
1.  The  Pentateuch,  wliich  lit;  terms  Thora,  or 
i\\e  Law.  2.  The  ei.i;ht  Propliets,  viz.,  Jo'shua; 
Judges  and  Ruth  ;  Samuel ;  Kings ;  Isaiah  ; 
Jeremiah:  Ezekiel ;  and  tlie  twelve  Propijets. 
S.  Nine  Hagiographa,  viz.  Job;  Psalms;  Pro- 
verbs; Eccleslostes  ;  CaFiticles;  Daniel ;  Chroni- 
cles^ EzraiuiiU  £si{icr.  Suoie,  Ue  adcisj^iuRiervkt^ 
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twenfy-fonr  booKs,  placing  Ruth  .end  Lamenta-' 
tions  among  (he  Hagiographa.  The  other  booksj 
read  in  the  cburches,  but  not  found  in  the  Caaon,- 
as  Wisdom,  Sirach,  Judith,  Tohit,  and  The  Shep- 
herd, he  terms  Apocrypha.  With  this'  catalogiia- 
agrees  his  contetnporary  Rufinus,  v/ho  accuses  Je- 
rome as  we  have  already  seen  [Deuterocanoni- 
cal]  of  comj)iling,  or  rather  plundering  (com- 
pilandi),  the  Scriptures,  in  consequence  of  ths 
rejection  by  that  Father  of  Susanna  and  the  Uene- 
dicite.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  divides  tlif.  canonical 
books  into  live  of  Moses,  seven  other  historical, 
five  metrical,  and  five  prophetical 

Willi  these  catalogues  the  Jews  also  agree* 
Josephus  enumerates  tiventy-two  nooks,  five  o? 
Moses,  thirteen  prophets,  and  four  books  of  mora-» 
lity.  The  Prophets  were  divided  by  the  ancient 
Jews  into  the  early  Prophets,  viz.,  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings — and  the  later  Propliets, 
v-'hic!i  were  again  subdivided  into  the  greater, 
viz.,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel ;  and  tha 
twelve  lesser  Prophets.  The  Talmud  and  tho 
modern  Jews  agree  with  Jerome's  division  into 
ciglit  Prophets, and  nine  Hagio!jrap!)a(C'/'te<afiim^, 

The  Canon  of  the  Alexamlrian  versio.n  in- 
cludes the  other  books,  called  ecclesiastical,  whicli 
v;e  have  already  given  in  their  order  [Deutsho- 
CA:^ioMCAf.].  As  the  early  Christians  (w!io  were? 
not  acquainted  with  Hebrew)  received  this  ver- 
cion,  for  which  they  bad  the  sanction  of  its  em- 
ployiMcnt  by  the  New  Testament  writers,  and  as 
iVom  it  (lowed  the  old  Latin,  and  several  othc? 
ancient  versions,  we  must  not  be  surprised  zz 
finding  that  all  these  books,  being  thus  placed  ia 
the  Bible  without  any  mark  of  distinction,  v/ers 
received  indiscriminately  by  the  primitive  C!itis» 
tiaiis,  and  were,  equally  with  the  canonical,  read 
in  (he  churclies.  Jerome,  in  his  Latin  iransiatioti 
of  the  Biide  from  the  Hebrew,  in  tli'e  fourth  cen- 
tury, introduced  a  distinction  by  means  of  hia 
prelaccs,  prefixed  to  each  book,  which  continued 
to  be  jjlaced,  in  ail  the  MSS.,  and  in  the  early 
prmted  editions  of  Jerome's  version,  in  the  bodjr 
cf  the  text,  from  wliicli  they  weie  lor  (he  first  time 
removed  to  th.e  begijining  or  end  of  tlie  Bible  alter 
the  decree  of  Ihe  Council  of  Trent  in  a  D.  1. 540; 
(See  Rev.  G.  C.  Gorham's"-*  Letter  to  Van  E.^y^ 
Loud.  1S26).  .Luther  was  the  fhstwho  separateci 
ttiese  books  IVom  the  others,  and  removed  them  to  :i 
place  by  tlieniselvcs  in  his  translaticm.  Jjoniccr, 
in  bis  eJiition  of  the  Septuag;nt,1526,  followed  his 
example,  but  gave  so  much  oHence  by  so  doing- 
(hat  tliey  were  restored  to  their  places  by  Cepha- 
laeus  in  152'J.  They  were  however  published  in  a 
sejiarate  form  by  Plantin  in  1575,  and  have  beei& 
since  that  period  omitted  in  many  editions  bf  tha 
Septuagint.  Although  they  were  never  received 
into  the  canoti  either  by  (he  Palestinian  or  Alex- 
andrian Jews,  yet  they  seem  to  have  been  by 
the  latter  considered  as  an  a;ipendis  to  the  canori 
(De  Welte,  Einleitung'),  There  are,  besides 
these,  many  books  cited  which  have  long  sinc.a 
l)erished,  as  the  Book  of  Jasherf  (Josh.  x.  13; 

*  Mr.  Gorliam  is  the-authorof  the  Historical 
Examination  of  <he  book  of  Enoch,  referred  tcs 
above  in  p.  172,  note. 

f  The  fjook  of  Jasner,  published  at  New  Yoric 
in  1840,  is  riot,  as  would  appear  from  the  Ap-» 
])endix  tr  Parker's  translation  of  De  Wette'. 
Introdwtion,  a  lepriat  of  the  Bristol  toioext  )k^- 
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2  Sam.  i.  IS)  [Jasheh],  and  the  Dock  of  the 
Wars  of  Jehovah  (Num.  xxi.  14).  In  rogard 
to  the  order  of  the  bool's,  the  Talmudists  and 
the  Masoretes,  and  even  8oms  MSS.  of  the  latter, 
d'fl'er  'from  each  other.  The  Alexandrian  lians- 
lators  differ  from  both,  and  Luther's  arrange- 
ment, ivhich  is  generally  followed  by  Protea* 
tants,  is  made  entirely  accordinf;  tu  his  own 
judgment.  The  modern  Hebrew  Bibles  are  thu3 
arraMg:ed  viz.  five  bonks  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judger., 
two  booKs  of  Samuel,  two  books  of  Kingn.  Isaiah, 
Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel,  twelve  minor  Projihetn, 
Psalma,  Proverbs,  Job,  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes, 
E«ther,  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiaii,  and  1  and  2 
Chronicles.  The  New  Testament  connists  of  four 
Gospels,  the  Acts,  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  Catholic 
Kpistles,  and  the  Apocalypse;  three  are  diller- 
«iitly  ananged  in  the  Greek  i-nd  Latin  M.';S. 
All  ''ese  writings  have  Ireen  considered  in  the 
Christian  church  from  the  earliest  period  as  di- 
vinely inspired  (Oe6TryeviTToi,  2  Tim.  iii.  H-IG), 
as  no  doubt  the  books  of  the  Old  Ttstamcnt  v/ere 
liy  the  Jews  (see  Talmu^, passim;  Piiilo,  Do  Vii. 
Mosis,  ii. ;  Josephus,  Cont.  Apion,  i.  3,  and  the 
manner  of  their  citatitm  in  the  Nevir  Testament). 
The  early  Christian  writers  also  constantly  main- 
tain their  inspiration  (Justin  Martyr,  Second 
Apology ;  IrenaDus,  i.  4 ;  Origen,  irepi  a.pX'uv, 
■Praf.),  the  oidy  diCFerence  of  o))inion  being  as  to 
its  limits.  Some  of  the  fathers  maintain  their 
verbal  inspiration,  others  only  that  of  the  thoughts 
or  sentiments,  or  that  the  sacred  writers  were 
merely  preserved  from  error  CDii  Pin,  On  the 
Canon),  B»it  tlic  fiist  controversy  raised  on  this 
subject  was  in  the  sixteenth  -century,  when  the 
theses  of  the  Jesuits  [see  Maccauees],  who  had 
inaintained  the  lower  notion  of  iiis])iration,  v/evo 
condemned  l)y  the  fiicultiesj>f  Louvainand  Douai. 
,^ahri  observes  (Intrvd.)  that  on  this  subject  the 
entire  Christian  world  v/as  divided,  and  that  the 
condemnation  of  the  theses  was  n(jl  Eancfioned 
I)y  the  Church  or  the  Roman  primate,  end  that 
the  Council  of  Trent  has  pronounced  nojudg- 
ineiif  on  the  subject,  lienry  Holdcn,  doctor  of 
tiie  Sorbonne,  .jjublishecl  his  Analysis  Fidei  in 
'']6o2,  in  which  lie  defended  that  notion  of  f!ie 
Fathers,  which  maintained  only  an  exemption 
from  errors  apjiertainiug  to  doctrine.  Jahn  fnriher 
observes  (^.'c".)  diat  most  Protestants,  until  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  defended  the 
most  rigid  notions  of  verbal  inspiration  ;  but  that, 
from  the  time  of  Toellne'r  and  Setnler,  the  idea  of 
inspiration  was  frittered  away  and  eventually  dis- 
carded. The  high  notion  of  inspiration  has  lieen 
recently  revived  amongst  Protestants,  es))ecially 
in  the  eloquent  work  of  M.  Gausseii  of  Geneva 
(Theopneustia,  1842).  The  moderate  view  lias 
been  that  generally  adopted  by  English  divines 
\Hcnderson,  On  Inspiration,  Home's  bitrcd. ; 
Appendix  to  \'iil.  1.) 

Some  of  the  most  important  subjects  connected 
Willi  the  Holy  Scriptures  having  been  treated  of 
ttiiMughout  tliis  worK,  it  may  not  ijrove  unaccept- 


a  trarislation  of  the  much  more  respectable 
though  also  spurious)  Book  of  Jasher.  whicn  we 
liave  already  referred  to  in  p.  71  as  published  at 
Maplei  in  162.1.  and  written  in  excellent  Hebrew, 
bpforr  tiie  close  of  the  1 5th  century.  S»ff  ":he 
itXiax'\ani  Christian  Examiner  fur  Mry,  1810. 
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aWe  to  add  a  brief  accourt  of  the  rczt  of  the  Bihla. 
and  chiefly  in  respect  to  its,  external  form. 

I.  ITie  Hebrew  Text. — The  text  (texius).  or  fha^ 
portion  which  was  composed  by  the  original 
authors, has  descended  to  our  times  in  MSS.,  tha 
oldest  of  which  (in  Hebrew),  are  written  on  skins 
of  animals,  and  date  from  the  twelfth  century. 
They  are  written  in  the  present  square  characters, 
which  subsequently  to  the  exile  superseded  the  old 
character  (see  Jerome,  Prolog.  Gal ),  somewhat 
resembling  (ho  Samaritan,  and  still  preserved 
on  the  Maccabsean  coins.  The  present  characters 
are  a  modification  of  the  Araniaan,  and  not  dis- 
similar t;i  those  0-.5  the  Patmyrene  inscrijitioiis. 
The  existing  MS.3.  (except  the  Synagogue  roll.*) 
are  furnished  with  vowel  and  diacritical  points, 
and  (he  worils  are  sej)arated  from  each  other, 
a  practice  tvhich  ajijiears  to  have  been  but  partially 
observed  i.n  the  more  ancient  writnii/  (l)e  VVette, 
Einleitu-.ig').  We  have  no  tiata  on  wliich  to  form 
a  history  of  the  text  previous  to  that  unknown 
period  after  the  Exile  when  tlie  Canon  was  closed, 
and  the  sqiarate  bool;.«  formed  into  a  collected 
whole.  It  is  probalile  that  the  other  sacred  books, 
as  well  as  the  Law,  weie  preserved  in  or  by  th? 
side  of  the  ark.  of  the  covenant  (Deut.  xxxi. 
24-26)  ;  and  we  leam  from  Josephus  (De  ^ell. 
Jud.  vii.  5)  that  the  Law  (N<5p,oj)  was  among  the* 
spoils  of  the  Temple  which  graced  the  triumph  of 
Titus,  who  aflw'wards  presente<l  the  sacred  boohs 
(Pipxia  iepa),  upon  his  requesting  them,  to  tiiat 
historian  (Vita,  ch.  75).  From  the  period  of  tl:a 
return  of  the  Jews  fi-om  E^ibylon  our  inforHiatiun 
is  clill  but  scanty,  but  we  are  in  possession  of 
two  important  docunienls  bearing  on  the  histoiy 
of  tbs  text,  viz.,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and 
the  vOTsion  of  the  Seventy.  Tlie  former  of  (heca 
vvM  known  to  exist  only  from  the  citations  of 
Origsn,  Jerome,  and  many  othera  among  th? 
Fathers, 'and  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost. 
when  a  MS.  of  it,  written  in  llie  thirtesufh  cen- 
tury, was  brought  into  Eurojie  in  a.d.  1616,  and 
was  first  published  in  the  Paris  Poiyglott.  This 
work  is  «upposed  by  some  to  have  existed  befi)i.-> 
the  sepuratioti  of  the  Tribes,  but  is  more  general!/ 
assigned  to  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  Manasseh, 
who  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiah,  allhvuigh 
Josephus  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Alexande? 
the  Great.  The  Pentaieucti  of  the  Seventy  date.'? 
from  the  commencement  of  the  third  century 
before  Christ,  and  the  remainder  of  the  books 
were  completed  before  the  time  of  Sirach,  who 
lived  about  n.c.  130.  [Sr.PTUAGiNT.]  These 
tlocunienfs,  altliough  the  work  of  inaccurate  and 
capricious,  if.  not  soTnetimes  ignorant  translators, 
and  alihoiij^h  the  version  of  the  Seventy  has  cnme 
down  to  us  in  a  very  corrupted  stjte,  are  notwith- 
£tai)diiig  suflKieiitly  close  in  their  general  rese'n- 
blanee  to  our  Hebrew  copies  to  sliow  that  the  text 
in  use  among  the  Jews  lung  Lct'ore  the  Christian 
em,  was  essentially  the  eamc  with  tliat  which  \a 
now  in  our  h.inds. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  and  Babylon,  both  before 
and  at  the  jteriod  of  the  Christian  era,  were,  how- 
ever, still  careful  of  the  original  text.  This  ia 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  versions  of  Aquila 
and  other  translators  executed  soon  after  the  Clirls- 
lian  era.adliere  much  more  closely  than  that  of  liio 
Seventy  to  the  present  or  Masoretic  text.  Origen, 
also,  in  flic  third  century,  and  Jerome  in  tne 
fourth,  used  manuscript«  which  must  ba«e  betu 
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rearly  ulcntical  wivh  our  present  coijles.  Down 
to  this  pieridd  the  text  was  heyoiifi  qiiestidn  uti- 
furiiislisd  with  points. or  diaciilical  marks. 

Ill  the  work  calle<i  the  Talmud,  a  digpst  of 
Jeivisli  laws  coniiiilcd  between  ihe  secimd  and 
Ei!>:tli  ceiituiies,  we  find  evident  traces  of  un 
anxiety  to  preserve  an  accmate  text,  and  even 
on  ctititneration  of  various  readings  in  <li(Terent 
JISS..  iis  well  as  of  the  words  and  Ifllers 
ill  ihe  Bible.  When  the  Talmud  was  com- 
pleimi,  tiie  Llasoretes  of  Tiberias  commenced 
iheir  !:ibours.  The  Masora  (tradition)  consisted 
Df  scatterod  annotations  liandcd  down  by  oral 
tradition  from  the  previous  centuries.  Tlit 
ilasora  wa»  written  at  first  in  separate  books, 
liUt  afterwards  in  the  margin  of  manuscripls. 
'Jiie  Jlasorctes  continued  the  labours  of  the 
Talmuiiists,  v.hom  tbtiy  imitated  in  counting 
Ihe  v.ords  and  lelferc,  snd  con?lanlly  added 
fri'sh  annotations  to  the  text  until-  liie  eleventh 
r.pnfury.  The  text  ol  the  early  Miisoretes,  or 
that  ol'  the  cixtli  century,  cannot  now  be  se[)arated 
from  tliat  of  tlie  later.  Tlie  emendations  which 
jhey  continued  to  make  on  Siie  text  were  of 
various  !:iii(ls,  critical,  ortlio^rapiiical,  and  j^ram- 
rnafical,  fonrut'-'d  ])arfly  on  tradition,  p;iitly  ou 
conjecture.  Of  tiie  Masoretic  text  we  now  ])os- 
Esss  two  recensions,  both  dating  from  tlie  eleventh 
century,  namely,  the  western,  or  (hat  of  Rabbi  ben 
/.slier,  aiiativeof Palestine,  and  iheeastern,  orthat 
of  Rabbi  ben  Naphthali  of  Babylon.  The  variants 
in  these  texts  amount  to  near  a  thousand.  From 
this  perioil  dates  the  com[)letion  of  (he  system  of 
vowel  jioinfs.  The  earliest  inanuscri]its  are  all 
foin'Cii,  the  unpoiii'.eJ  having  probably  become 
tic;;lectcd-,  nor -has  any  portion  of. the  Hebrev/ 
iBible,  dating  bc-l'ore  the  tweli'lh  or  the  close  of 
tlie  preceding  centurv,  descended  to  our  times. 
Our  oldest  MSS.  of'lho  Bible  are  those  of  tho 
Greek  version,  v.'hich  exceed  the  Hebrew  in  an- 
li;^-uity  by  zsvan  hundred  3'ears. 

The  Jcv.'s  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage 
cf  tlie  tiew  and  beautiful  invention  which,  in  the 
middls  cf  the  iiftecnth  century,  cuperseded  tiio 
3abotns  cf  the  calligraphisfs.  So  early  as  1477 
jlie  Psalter  was  printed  at  Bologna,  in  folio,  l)ut 
v.'iliiout  points  except  in  a  few  passages,  and 
v/idiout  any  acccnis  except  that  which  denoted 
ihe  end  of  the  verse  (S>ph  Pasuh).  Tiie  Penta- 
lanch  was  printed  at  the  same  jilace,  with  points, 
in  1IS2,  folio.  Tliis  was  followed  by  Suth, 
Kcclrciastos,  Cati'icles,  and  Lamentations,  and 
from  the  ])ross  at  Soncino,  in  1486,  there  issued 
Ihe  early  and  later  prophets.  At  Soncino  also^ 
in  1-185,  (ho  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  first 
priijtfd,  vv'.iicii  was  followed  by  an  e<lition  at 
iVajiles  in  1491,  and  another  at  Brescia,  by  Rabbi 
Geison,  in  1491.  This  was  succeeded  by  the  He- 
Lrew  of  (he  Complutensiati  Polyglott  in  1517, 
niiJ  in  (lie  following  year  was  published  at 
\'en!ce  Bomberg's  first  edition  of  his  Rabbinical 
Bible,  4  vols,  fol.,  edited  by  the  learned  Jew, 
Felix  I'raleiisis.  This,  and  Robert  Stephens's 
Keautilul  editions  of  1539-1544,  were  derived 
fioni  (ierson's,  wliicli  was  that  used  by  Liither 
for  his  Germaii  liible.  Sebastian  Munster's  edi- 
liun  (1536)  was  aho  of  tliis  family. 

Bomlwrg's  second  e<lition  (Venice,  1525),  which 
cag  followed  by  several  others,  is  the  parent  of 
Stephens's  eilitions  of  1544-46,  ami  of  our  present 
i:vL-:ew  liibla:.     Tbc  Autwevii  Polyglytt  (ISCi*} 
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and  Hutter's  edition  (1587)  contain  a  mixed  fcsC 
Le  Jaye  and  Walton  have  retained  the  test  of  tha 
Antwerp  Polyglott.  Other  accurate  editions  wero 
published  by  Bnxtorf  (1611  and  1618),  and  by 
Aihias  (1661  and  16G7),  with  a  preface  by 
Leusden.  Van  der  Hooght's  (1705)  is  a  reprinJ 
of  Ihe  edition  of  At  bias.  The  various  readings 
are  contained  in  tlie  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Bomber,^ 
and  Huxtorf,  and  in  the  editions  of  Munster,  Van 
der  Hooght,  Michaelis,  Honbigant,  Kennicott, 
Doederlein,  Meisiier,  Jahn,  and  the  Polyg?ottSk 
All  these  editions  represent  the  ULisurelic  recen« 
sion,  v/hich,  most  probably,  juibjing  from  tii9 
ancient  translations,  represented  the  text  whicli 
was  received  at  the  introduction  of  Christianitj". 
The  early  Protestant  divines  zealously  contendeil 
for  flie  integrity  of  the  text  of  the  Masoretic 
MSS.,  in  opposition  to  the  ante-Masoretic,  or  that 
wliicii  was  the  basis  of  theSeptuagint  (see  Lbscher, 
De  Cans.  Liiirj.  Ileb.  ,•  Carpzov,  Crit.  Sacr.  ; 
Bnxtorf,  De  J'unct.  Antiq.  et  Orig.);  and  iiot- 
witlisfanding  the  learning  and  acumen  with  whicli 
th"ey  were  oppvised,  it  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  the  Protestants  were  right.  They  proccedetl 
too  far,  however,  when  they  Contended  for  the 
antiquity,  and  even  the  divine  origin  of  the  vowel 
points.  'The  Protestants,"  says  5A\n  ylntrocL), 
'who  until  the  miildle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
maintained  tiie  ]ierre';t  clearness  of  the  sense  of 
Scrijitiire,  contended  that  the  vowel  points  were 
coeval  with  the  consonants,  in  order,  doubtless, 
to  obviate  the  notion  that  the  Scriptures  were  at: 
one  lime  less  clear  than  at  another.  But  sincd 
tlieir  rejection  of  this  dogma  they  agree  vfilh  ua 
that  the  points  are  but  a  commentary  of  tiia 
middle  ages.'  Lo.uis  Capell,  an  eminent  FretJclt 
Piotesrant  divine,  who  had  contended,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  (wo  Buxtorfs,  against  the  antiquity 
of  the  points,  was  unable  to  obtain  a  licence  iit 
France  lor  the  publication  of  hh  A'rcanuni  Punc' 
taiicnis,  to  which  the  Protestants  of  that  day 
were  warmly  opposed,  although  their  views  wera 
contrary  to  the  mere  correct  judgment  of  Luther, 
Calvin,  and  others  among  ihc  early  reformeis. 
The  consotiauts  alone  are  the  tiue  objects  of  sacrej 
criti,cism. 

It  was  also  contended  that  the  sacred  text  had 
descended  to  us  in  a  faultless  state.  But  this 
notion,  against  which  the  critical  sceptics  Capell, 
and,  in  more  recent  times,  our  own  Kennicott,  had 
to  contend  (De  Wette,  §  81),  and  for  which  they 
had  to  endure  much  obloquy,  has  been  long  ex- 
ploded. Such  was  the  force  of  prejudice,  tliaf, 
when  Louis  Capell  in  his  Critica  Sacra  liacA 
formed  a  collection  of  various  readings  and  errOra 
which  he  believed  to  have  crept  into  the  copies  of 
the  Pible,  the  Protestants  prevented  the  impression 
of  it,  and  it  was  only  alter  his  son,  John  Cajiell, 
had  joined  the  ciiurch  of  Rome,  that  he  obtained 
the  French  king's  licence  to  print  it,  in  LG50. 
The  errora  of  transcribers,  either  from  acciden^» 
mistake,  or  design,  the  wish  to  correct  seeming 
ditticulties,  or  the  introduction  bf  scholia  into  the 
text,  abbreviations,  &c.,  &c.,  are  such  as  are  com- 
mon to  all  manuscrijils,  and  the  true  text  of  tliQ 
Scriptures  must  be  collected,  as  in  similar  ceiscs^ 
and,  60  far  as  may  lie,  restored,  from  a  comparisoa 
of  these,  from  iiarallel  passages,  ancient  versions, 
the  Talmud,  the  Masora,  and  critical  conjecture 
f  CRtTicisM,  BiBi.ic^i.].     The  accusation  suote* 
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ing  the  text  in  tlie'i.-  coiitrovcrsiea  with  the  czflj 
Ciiiistians  is  now  geiierarly  considered  to  be 
without  fouiidatioi). 

II.  The  Greek  Text. — Tlic  Grevli  text,  ct  trial 
of  (lie  New  Te-itanient,  Iim  been  noticed  iizti'er 
anotiicr  head  [Recknsions].  *  The  only  certain 
n-SLilt,'  observes  De  VVette  (EinlcUmif;)  'which 
is  derived  fr.om  the  enquiries  that  iiavc  been  in- 
Ctitiitrd  into  tlie  history  of  the  text,  consists  in 
i'l.e  fiict  that  certain  MSS.  end  ether  critical 
tesliriionies  correspond  accordinrj  to  a  ccrtcin 
ci)aln;,ry,  and  again  diverge  from  each  pflier. 
Tiie  Alexandrian  do  this  ii  ilie  grer-tect  ds^fjree, 
although  in  these  also  are  many  co.Timut;;tion3 
r.iid  admixtures.' 

Tlie  text  of  the  New  Testament,  observes  the 
earrie  distinguished  critic,  as  it  is  foinid  in  MSS. 
inmi  tlie  filth  to  the  ■  tifteeiith  century,  is  con- 
fessedly free  from  '  gross  ami  jialpable  errors." 
Tlie  vigilance  produced  by  the  conslant  contro- 
versies between  the  catholics  and  ihs  lierefic.i 
.ti'iidtd  to  maintain  this  purify  (De  VVette,  /.  c). 
This  did  not,  however,  preserve  the  text  liop.r  nu- 
merous errors,  which  arose  here,  as  well  as  in  t!ic 
Old  Testament,  from  ftie  commutaliim  of  leilers, 
trans])Osition  of  words,  seeing  ajid  hearing  incor- 
rectly, abbreviations,,  receittion  into  the  te::t  of 
marginal  glosses  and  parallel  passages,  and  otljer 
obi'ious  causes.  The  trxl  was  also  altered  by 
attempts  at  making  it  clearer,  and  correcting  what 
appeared  difiicult  or  erroneniis,  as  well  as  from 
its'  liturgical  use.  Ttie  various  readings  arising 
i'tom  these  and  other  causes  amounted  in  J-J ill's 
edition  (1707)  to  thirty  thousand.  This  circiim- 
ciance  at  one  time  excited  great  alarm  among 
jeligiuus  men,  among  whom  v;as  the  a.miable 
Uei»;cl,  and  was  the  source  of  triumph  to  in- 
fidels (Whitby's  Exatncii  vur.  lect.  Joh.  Millii ; 
Beni  ley's  Pfuleleutkcrus  LipsiensU,  in  reply  to 
Collins's  SDiacourse  on  Frce-lhinhing')  Some 
Kfimari-catholic, writers  made  use  of  the  same  fact 
in  order  to  prove  the  superior  advantage  of  having 
recourse  only  to  the  Latin  'anthentis"  Vulnale 
(Cujipinger's  Reasons),  forEetting  ih.at  the  MPS. 
of  I  lie  V  ulgate  were  liable  to  the  sacnc  charge 
'  {Vui.OATB.J  Gut  these  delusions  have  been 
iong  sHice  dissi}iated,  and  although  the  various 
readings  liave,  in  consequence  of  t!ie  l<ibours  cf 
Subsequent  editors,  increiised  to  one  hundred  or 
cue  hundred  and  (ifty  thousiind,  it  is  now  gene- 
r.illy  felt  that  the  greater  part  of  the  variations 
are  only  sindlar  to  those  in  all  other  MSS.  that 
liave  been  frequently  copied ;  and  that  v/it!i  tho 
exception  of  a  few  important  passages  they  are  of 
110  authority  or  cor^equence ;  '  and  that  it  is  a 
tnattei  sciucely  worth  consideration,  as- regards 
the  study  of  our  religimi  and  its  history,  whether, 
after  making  a  very  few  corrections,  v/e  take  the 
received  text  formed  as  it  v.as,  nr  the  very  best 
wliicli  the  most  luboiious  and  judicious  criticism 
Eniglii  produce'  (Ntirtuu's  Geiminenoss  of  the 
Cospets,  vi>\.  \.  p.  xl. ;  sec  also  Dr.  Wiseman's 
J^ccturcs  Oft  the  Connection  bstiocen  ScicncQ  and 
Jievfntcd  TicHrjion,  LecS.  k.). 

The  Inst  (lorlion  of  the  Greek  Testamejit  that 
/'ppeured  after  the  invention  of  printing  was  the 
-Hymns  of  Zacharia^  and  Elizabeth,  jirinled  at 
•S'enice  in  14S6,  ar)d  six  first  chapters  of  St. 
^olin  a  Gospel,  which  issued  from  the  press  (if 
^Idus  Manutius  in  1301,  But  wi.at  has  ^ef.. 
Jfiujj  called  tLe   I^cjeivcd   '^^t    v/u3   Elsuvir'g 
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reprint,  in  1G24,  of  Robert  Stephens's  tijiid  edi- 
tion, or  that  of  1533,  from  which,  however,  ;l 
dill'ers  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  places.  Vva 
chall  here  give  a  brief  history  of  tliis  edition, 
which  form,<  an  epoch  in  Biblical  Literature. 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  entire  Ne-.t 
Testament  was  that  of  th'e  Comjilutensian  Foly- 
flott,  published  at  the  munificent  cost  of  the 
celebrated  Cardinal  Ximenes.  The  New  Testi- 
racnt,  in  tliis  edition,  was  commenced  in  1502, 
and  bears  the  date  of  1514,  but  was  not  ])ubli.shed 
until  1522,  four  years  after  the  completion  of  tho 
entire  Polyglolt.  The  te%t  of  the  New  TestanienI 
was  not  founded  or;  very  ancient  manuscripts 
The  editors  state  in  their  preface  that  they  iiav? 
placed  ♦  the  Latin  version  of  Si.  Jerome  between 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek,  to  represent  the  Synagogue 
and  the  Oriental  church  as  the  two  thieves,  and 
Jc.^us,  that  is,  the  Roman  or  Latin  church,  in  th« 
midst  '  It  was  not,  however,  meant  by  this  to  dis» 
parage  the  original  tejils,  of  which  Ximenes  in  hia 
dedication  speaks  'in  as  high  terms- as  Luther 
could  have  used'  (iVIarsi.'s  Michaeiis). 

Before  this  edition  sav/  the  light,  and  conse- 
quently before  he  could  have  derived  any  aid 
from  it,  Erasmus  ])ublished  bis  e<lition,  which 
issued  from  the  press  of  Basel  in  15iG.  Tliis  was 
followed  by  the  editions  of  1511),  1522,  1527,  and 
15,33.  It  was  in  the  edition  of  1522  that  h9 
inserted  the  disputed  clause,  1  John  v.  7  [John, 
Epistles  of].  Erasmus's  editions  are  chieOy 
founded  on  four  Basel  cursive  nnanuscri])ts, 
B.  vi.  27,  B.  vi.  17,  B.  vi.  25,  B.  ix.,  and  B.  x. 
20.  none  of  which  is  older  than  the  tenth  century. 
The  first  of  these,  which  is  the  most  ancient,  and 
contains  the  wliole  New  Testament  except  ttia 
Apocalypse,  represents  in  the  Acts  and  Kpistlea 
what  has  been  called  by  Griesbach  and  Schola 
the  Consiantinopolitan  ;  and  in  the  Gospels,  wiiich 
are  considered  by  Bengel  the  only  correct  por» 
lion  of  the  MS.,  it  harmonises  with  what  is  called 
the  Alexandrian  recension.  B.  vi.  25,  from  v/hich 
l!ie  press  was  set,  is  an  incorrect  MS.  of  the  Gos- 
pels of  iIm?  (so  called)  Constantinopolitan  recen- 
6i(>n,  and  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  other 
IISS.  contain  only  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  Viad  for  the  first  edition  but  one  in- 
coinjilefe  MS.  of  part  of  the  Ajiocalypse,  part  of 
which  he  himself  translated  l';om  the  Latin,  cor- 
recting in  his  fourth  edition  (1527)  from  iQio 
Comjdufensian  text. 

'i'iie  Aldine  edition  (1518)  was  founded  on  iha 
text  cf  Erasmus.  "This  was  followed  by  many 
others,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  parlicit- 
lari;;e, 

III  151G  ayipeared  the  first,  or  O  mbificam  edi- 
tion, of  I'Cobcit  Stephens,  16;rio.  This  ))rincipall7- 
followcd  the  Complutensiati  text,  compared  with 
that  of  Erasmi'.s.  The  second  etliiion  (1549) 
gives  nearly  the  came  text.  But  the  third  edition 
(in  folio,  1550),  which  is  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  Siephenss  editions,  had  for  its  basis  Erasmuss 
Oi'th  edition,  of  vvbiclj  indeed  it  was  little  more 
thaji  a  reprint.  With  this,  however,  1m;  collated 
fifteen  MSS,  in  the  Royal  Library,  together 
with  the  Co:r!jjlu?eusian  text,  adding  in  ibj 
margin  their  various  readings  These  MSS. 
liave'  been  identified,  one  of  them  being  fhg 
Carnliridgc  I.LS.  or  Cod.  Bezas  (D),  with  another 
uncial  MS.  of  the  ninth  century,  ct  ill  in  iha 
Iloy^l  Lilrarj  of  Fi^ris,    Ctcpheus's  fourth  ««ii« 
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t^C!:i  u.is  |.ubliahecl  in  IS51,  and  another  by  liifl 
C^;^l  Eabert  iii  1509. 

In  rfspect  to  all  tluse  edititms,  oliservcs  Hng, 
llie  C'.litors  seized  ujjon  the  best  MSS.  in  tlieir 
vicUiity,  witliout  the  sliglitest  I;iiowiedge  of  tha 
critH-'al  store*  which  were  \vitl)in  their  reacli  in 
C.\e  ohsciiiity  of  libra' ies,  of  tht  various  critical 
plieii'.imcna  occuiiiiig.  in  the  New  Testamen;,  or 
of  the  proper  piiiiciples  on  which  to  proceed. 
They  acled  witljout  plan,  took  MSS.  a.t  ha]>- 
hT.zard,  and  amctulcd  them  according  to  their 
fancy.  Thi-y  belong  therefore  to  the  history  of 
Cihlical  Ut'v'iature  a.nd  of  tiie  lypograpliy  and 
ciiliivctiDii  of  the  cixtecnt!)  cen^ry,  but  they  are 
cf  nt>  u;e  in  llie  c:  ificistn  of  the  New  Tcstacnent, 
except  iu  tracing  hack  to  their  origita  the  inis- 
t.ikes  ai:d  f.i.lse  re;i(lings  in  our  p.  ir.ted  editions. 
The  other  editions,  fur  a  considerable  time  after 
this  period,  were  little  more  than  reprints  of  the 
Stephaniaii,  Corr.plufeiisian,  and  Erasmian  edi- 
tions. Tiie  Co!!!p!utensian  was  that  adupteil  by 
Plantiu  and  tl-.e  cilitor  of  (lie  Paris  s.inl  Antwerp 
polyglotts;  the  Erasmian  by  Cepbalaeus  and 
ethers.  T!ie  most  disfin^'uishtd  of  the  Erasmian 
ere  those  of  Boyard  in  1543,  a!;d  of  Colin&us 
in  1531,  the  latter  with  llm  aid  i)f  some  MSS. 
in  the  riiiyd  Library  and  tliat  of  St.  Viclcr. 
For  Uie  oOier  cilitinns  see  ling's  Iiitrod.  §  57. 

The  (irst  ctlcmpt  ;it  a  crilicil  edition  v/as  by 
Ihe  cehibratcd  Tiieod;ire  Bsza,  ivho  used  for  this 
jiurpose  the  colJatiuns  m^de  ior  Robert  Stephens 
Dy  liis  con  Hemy.  His  iirst  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1SC5,  c::d  his  eecond  in  1570,  which 
v,-c:e  followed  by  tliose  of  Ij83,  1589,  and  1598. 
He  made  use  of  nitictc'eii  MSS.  (incliidiu'j, 
for  his  third  edition,  t'.ie  Cambiidge  and  Ckr- 
tnont,  both  uncials),  aa  v.cll  as  an  Arabic,  and 
the  Syrian  Pcschito  'verEion,  which  had  been 
TiublisHed  by  Widmanstadt  in  1555.  'It  lias 
Iicen  Bc2a"8  lot  to  be  iVcqitently  much  coir.- 
anended,  end  tVi-qucntly  inuch  censured,  both 
U'itb  cqwal  rrcsun '  (Hug's  Intrad.).  No  prin- 
ciples, however,  had  yet  been  established  for  re- 
ducing to  practice  his  Ecanty  materials.  IJeza's 
editions  were  the  basis  oi'  Elzevir's,  or  tlie  Texlus 
Reccptus,  t!:fi  iirst  edition  of  which  waa  published 
in  1624,  and  the  sctond  in  1G33.  In  the  preface 
it  is  announced,  '  Textum  babes  ab  omnibus 
iiEcnrTUM  ill  quo  nihil  iminuttiium,  autcor- 
iuptum  dain'js.'  There  were  in  all  five  euitioiw 
j)ublished  frG;R  this  '  ini'sliibie  presj,'  amounting 
to  aUCiO  copier*.  A  new  pdilion  was  published, 
witli-  marginal  v"ri(;us  readings  by  CurctUajus, 
in  1G33,  previous  to  v.'hich  there  was  a  splendid 
reprint  of  it  published  by  the  Roman-caiholic 
editor  J.  Moriuus,  at  Paris  in  lfi28.  This  was 
followed  by  the  editions  of  Gerhard  von  Maecfricht 
and  JBacler,  in  1711,  17  45  and  i7G0.  VVal- 
ton,  h.owevcr,  in  tiie  P^olyglotf,  adhered  to  the 
third  edition  cf  Stephens,  adding  the  various 
readings  of  the  Codex  Aiexandriuus  (1657). 

Eibhop  Fell's  edition  of  1625  prepared  ths  way 
for  that  of  Dr.  John  MUl,  the  first  truly  critical 
edition  (1707),  the  ba^is  of  which  w/as  the  third 
of  Stephens,  whose  text  he  adojited.  He 
furnished  the  various  readings  of  many  MSS. 
hitherto  uncollated,  making  use  of  all  tlie 
cncieut  versions  and  the  citations  cf  tha 
fithcia.  Ha  prefixed  valunblo  Fiolegotnena, 
hut  ciily  survived  a  few  days  the  publication 
cf  Hj '.'.-j;!!,  tvLich  commciioed  an  eutircly  Uw»^ 
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era  m  facred  criticism,  A  ricw  cdit'icn  was 
published  by  Ziiister,  who  Idmself  collattd  f:n  fbo 
v.'ork  the  Ccdex  Bosmeriaims  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles 
(1710).     [See  Vci.oate.] 

The  firpt  of  the  Germans  v/ho  engaged  in  tha 
laudable  undertaking  of  giving  a  more  correcl 
text  of  tiie  New  Testament,  was  tlio  excellent  asui 
coiiscieiitious  Beiigel,  a  man  of  great  genius  111 
this  department,  who  simplified  cr:'.:c;r,m  by 
classifying  all  the  manuscripts  into  two  distincJ; 
families^  the  African  and  the  Asiaiic,  to  virhicb 
Griesbach  afterwards  gave  thename  of  i'ecensior.s. 
The  cliief  value  of  his  work  consists  in  bia 
'  Apparatus,'  for  he  made  no  change  in  tha 
Texlus  Receptus,  and  makts  a  merit  of  intro- 
ducing ntj  readiiig  which-  had  not  been  already 
in  print.  His  edition  wa.3  printed  at  Tubingen 
in  173-1. 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  on  ;he  pe- 
CTi'liar  merits  of  John  James  Wetstein,  v/licse  splen- 
did edition  a].'peared  in  1751.  He  coil atpd  all  tha 
MSS.  used  by  his  predecessors,  togtthcr  with  aiany 
olh.erB,  including  C,  or  tlie  Codes  Ephrcmi.  His 
Prolegomena fuiTsish  a  rich  treasure  to  the  Biblical 
(Student.  Herein  he  first  denominated  the  varioua 
MSS.  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  by  which 
they  are  still  known.  He  made,  hov/ever,  no 
alteralioTi  in  the  old  printed  test.  The  first  v/ho 
siici;essru!ly  entered  this  Jield  was  tliC  celebrated 
J  J.  Gnesbach,  whose  edition,  published  in  1775- 
1777,  ushered  in  the  'golden  age'  of  criiicisni. 
Whatever  difference  of  opinion  rsisfa  as  to  tho 
correctness  of  his  text,  all  arc  agreed  in  a.iTO.- 
rnending  his  untiring  seal  and  strict  ronscien- 
tiousncss  in  this  department  The  various  read- 
ings which  he  had  collected  rendered  his  edition 
the  most  perfect  of  its  kind  which  had  yet  ap- 
peared. 'With  tiiis  v/ork,'  observes  Hug,  'hu 
adorned  the  evening  of  a  laborious  and  praiee- 
vvorthy  life,  and  left  behind  him  an  honourabla, 
memorittli  which  may  perhaps  be  surpassed  in 
respect  to  the  critical  materials  it  r.oncains  (for 
these  are  daily  increasing),  but  hardly  in  reg.^;■•J 
to  clal.draie  and  accurate  critici.sm.'  The  jjecu- 
liarity  of  Griesb:ich's  text  (as  distinct  from  his 
edition)  consists  in  the  preference  he  gives  to  whafc 
he  considers  (he  Alexandrian  or  Oriental  read- 
ings. In  this  he  has  met  with  a  Zealous  antagonist 
in  the  indefatigable  Professor  .Scholz,  of  Bonn, 
an  eminent  critic  of  the  Roman  church,  who  hao, 
in  his  edition  of  1830-35,  represented  the  so-called 
Consfantinoijolilan  or  common  test  of  themodera 
MSS.,  to  which  he  attaches  a  decided  preference. 
Toth4,-674  MSS.  of  Griesbach  he  has  added  no 
less  tiian  61j7,  which  he  has  the  honour  of  havirig- 
Krst  made  known,  but  wliich  he  has  tut  cursorily 
and  superficially  ins]iected,  rendering  further  iu- 
ve^tigalion  more  indispensable  than  ever.  Tho 
Constantiiiopolitan  te:it,  which  he  merely  assutnesi 
from  v;hat  lie  conaidei'S  its  intenral  excellence,  as 
well  as  frcfn  iu  being  the  public  and  authorized 
tflxt  of  the  Greek  church,  to  correspond  with  the 
autographs  of  the  sacred  writcj-s,  approaches  to  that 
of  Elaevir,  from  the  accidt.ntal  circumstnijce  thai 
the  earlier  editors  made  use  of  materials  chiefly 
of  this  class.  Maisy,  who  are  disposed  to  adi)[)t 
bis  theory  from  its  simplicity,  and  its  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  phenumersa  of  the  case,  ari 
unwilling  to  commil  themselves  to  all  bis  dflt&ib. 
An  English-scholar  and  divine,  the  latest  who  has 
tie&teU  oi'  Uiis  silbjsct,  although  disposed  to  favoua 
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Gchcla's  (.hcor)',  coDceives  iliat  his  hisfc?rical  de- 
monsJratioii  of  tlie  truth  of  his  system  is  likely  to 
cairy  coniiction  to  few  who  really  ktiow  wliat 
liistiirical  (lemoiiitiadsin  means,  and  that  on  (he 
point  of  internal  evidence  his  edition  is  a  decided 
failure.  He  concludes  his  valuable  observalioiis 
■v/\Ui  fspres-siiig  bis  regret  that  Schoiz's  editiois 
3s!iould  have  been  received  m  England  ^v/siii  a 
<ifgr!;a  c:"  consideration  to  vyl:ic!i  it  hiis 'slender 
claiiT.5,  'i  tuily,'  he  adds,  'admit  the  value  of 
tiiis  critic's  exertions  as  a  collator  of  MS3.  I 
sdmire  his  diligence,  and  venenita  his  2cal. 
His  tlipory  of  recensions  I  conceive  to  approximate 
-very  near  to  the  trnlh.  But  beseems  disquali tied 
hv  a  bck  of  J;id;,-mtnt  for  (he  delicate  task  cf 
Tolecling  from  the  mMsnf  diGCordaiit  readings  the 
(genuine  text  ci  Holy  Scripture'  {Supplement  to 
ike  Authorized  EnijUsh  Version  of  the  Neio  Tes- 
tament, by  (he  ilav.  F.  H.  Scrivener,  M.A.., 
Lundun,  1845). 

Aneditjomif  Scliolz'a  te>:f,  .-int  withor.tiheappa 
f[J.\\Z;  was  puhlislicd  by  B'lr.  Ba'^ster,  in  his  llsx- 
cpla,  in  4t.o.,  in  1311  ;  and  anotiier  neat  edition 
in  12rni).,  accompanied  with  the  English  versi;)n, 
end  the  princ-.;)il  variations  td"  Grieshacii's  text 
^•.vithoutadate)  in  IB43.  The  anonymous  editor 
of  tliis  Testament  has,  however,  departed  from 
Ccholz's  punctuation  aud  divisions  into  paiii- 
graphs.     '^Comp    1  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Scholz's  system  of  recensi-.jns  has  met  v/ith  a 
pov/crful  antrigiinistin  TischondGrf,  in  his  Piyle- 
gomaia  to  his  portable  and  compreliensiva  edition 
of  the  New  Testament,  published  at  Leipsic,  in 
1811.  Tiscbeiidorf  has  furnished  the  AleKaii- 
drian  lext  with  the  mo.'it  remarkable  varioua 
.readings,  and  an  c-icsllent  critical  apparatus. 
His  work  is  considered  by  De  Wette  to  be  hastily 
executed.  He  was  the  first  to  apply  ihe  St.  Gall 
MS.  to  the  criticism  of  t:j-  Giwi)els.  •  Tlie  theoriea 
end  criticisms  of  Vafor,Tittmann,  Lachmaim  and 
others  have  be^'n  referred  to  in  iinother  article. 
Lachmann  rejects  all  former  theories,  and  admita 
ro  MS.  which  does  n;;t  represent  ihft  text  of 
t!ie  first  four  centuries.  He  has  added  to  his 
edition  a  most  valuable  text  of  the  Vult;afp, 
v/hich  he  has  formed  for  himself  from  two  an<:ient 
MS.S. ;  and  ajcreeing  with  Eicbhorn  and  Dr.  W  isc- 
Eian,  that  the  iirst  Latin  version  was  made  in 
Africa,  he  devotes  a  hirjje  share  cf  attention  to  the 
collection  of  its  fragments. 

We  may  siow  reasonably  hop?,  fs'orn  the  vast 
cccession  vdiich  is  daily  making  to  our  stock  of 
materials,  that  v/e  are  ap[)roaching  (lie  means  of 
fi-rmiiig  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  true  state 
cf  the  tc-it  thau  it  has  been  hitherto  our  lot  to 
enjoy. 

We  sh?.n  next  treat  of  the  divisioca  aad  luarka 
cf  distinction  in  the  several  books. 

Tlie  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  text,  as  they  are 
j.ov/  found  in  tlie  printed  Bildes,  have  descemted 
irom  a  very  remote  antiquity.  The  sections 
called  parashes  (nVSi^lQ),  or  paragraphs,  are 
noticed  in  the  Talmud,  and  were  therefore  in 
existence  anterior  to  the  times  of  the  Masoretes, 
wliose  textual  labours,  it  will  be  recollected,  com- 
menced in  tlio  sixth  century.  Of  these  parashi-s 
{divisioTis)  tlie  I'er.to.teucli  contains  669.  Tliey 
are  u(  twosortsj  greater  and  smaller,  or  open  and 
ciiui  paragraph**'  The  open  paragraphs  (niniflQ 
peitic/iiw'/Oarc  £0  culled  ticcrucf  tUsy  cumc:'.'::5S'i 
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tTie  line  •,  ntid  the  otl-.ers  n-ii:^'inD,  or  shut,  bccatisa 
they  were  st-parated  witl.'in  tije  line  liy  a  cpace  or 
break.     They  are  also  marked   in   the   lomnioa 
MSS.  with  the  initials  D  or  D,  and  tht  former  by 
a  triple  S])are.    In  the  synago^^ue  rolh  they  are  dis- 
tinguished by  spaces  merely  (which  was  [lohably 
the  only  aboriginal  note  uf  division),  and  not  l)y 
those  initial   letters,  anil  -they  are  in  the  Talmud 
referred  to  Muses  himself  as  their  author.     Tiieri 
is  a  similar  division,  marked  by  ppaces  only,  u> 
the  Prophets  and  ChcthvJbim,  which  arc  also  le- 
ferred  to  in  the  Talmud.     There  divisic.is  (somp- 
tiraes  callixl  pisqua)  are  found   even   in  some  of 
the  hymns  which  are  siichometrically  anangeil, 
viz.  Judg,  v.;  2Sam.  xxii.;  Exod.  xv.;  but  they 
are  wantir-g  in  those  contaiiied  in  1  Sam.  xxiv. 
n.?id  2  Sam.  i  ;  anil  they  sometimes  even  occur  iii 
the  midd'e  of  the  verse.     Each  separate  psalm  is 
also  called  in  the  Talmud  a  parash,  as  well  aa 
each  portion  of  the  cxixth  Psalm,     In  the  Ijook 
cf  Job  the  tr2.nsitionsfrom  prose  to  verse,  as  well 
as  the  commencement  of  Elihu's  speech,  are  mark- 
ed in  the  MSS.  by  a  larger  space,  and  everywhere 
elr;e  in  the   same    b<K(k    the  c!:a!ige  of  speiikera 
is  marked  by  a  smaller  (Hu])feld,  Axisfiirlichs 
Grammatik).       In  addition    to    these   there   aro 
fossnd  in  tlie  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  larger  sec- 
tions, of  which  there  arc  fifty-four  in  Jiumlier.  and 
of  v/liich  ons!  is  read  in  the  syjiagogiies  on  evf»ry 
Sabbath     Day.      These    are    aometimrs    called 
sidari7n  (D'''^^3)•,  they  are  not  mentioned  in  llio 
Talinud,.andapp'earfn  have  had  their  origin  in  tba 
Masora.     The  smaller  sccticus  have  been  made 
use  of  £3  far  as  possible  for  llie  })urj)o?e  of  <li- 
vidlng  the  Sabbath  lessons  among  several  read- 
ers.    They   have  sometimes   been   consiile.-ed  aa 
sniidivisions  of  the  larger  sections.      When  the 
Sabbath  lessjins  coincide  in  their  comrrcijcement 
vi'xxh  \\\e parashes,  they  are  marked  v/ilh  a  triple 
D  D  D  or  D  D  D,  according  as  thwe  arc  open  or 
shut.     Theie  is  one  only  (Gen.  .\lvii.  23)  which 
has  no  Ejiace  before   it.     There  is   aL^o  another 
division,  into  sidnrim,  found    in    the    Rabbinical 
Hilile  of  Ben-cl  aijini,  printed  in  1525,  the  num- 
lii^r  of  which  amounts  in  the  v;liole   Bdde  to  417. 
Tliero  is  some  diversity  in  the  ISISS.  in  the  use  of 
the  initial  letters  for  marking  open  and  shut  sec- 
tions(see  Leusden,  Phil.  Ilcb.,  diss.  iv.),and  tlisra 
are  further  divisions  of  the  text  marked  by  spaces 
only,  several  of  which  are  identical  with  the  mo- 
de;:! or  Latin  chapters  of  tlie  thirteenth  century. 
These  sections  -were  dividwi  into  Q*p1DD,  short 
cenfeiico.?,   or    verses,    regulated    by     the    sense 
[Verse],  and  the  number  of  sidariin  or  larger 
oectioiis  in  each  itook,  together  with  the  number  n? 
verses  in  each,  was  not^d  at  the  end  of  the  book  iji 
the  Maiiorttic  copies.     In  IJuxtorfs  Ilabbinkal 
Bible  the  number  of  verses  is  m.irked  at  the  end 
of  each  section.     There  is  r.lso,  in  the  propbeiical 
hooks,  a  corre3jM)nd!!iij  division  into,  or    ratlier 
selection  of,   niltDDn  {Uayhtaroth)  or  Sabbafli 
lessons,  from  niDDn,  a  wonl  nearly  synonytniiu:» 
with  tlie  Latin  niissa,  or  ili'imissal,  becaune   the 
fiP(>ple  were  dismissed  when  tliese  were  read.'Thexo 
milSSn   are    ulso    meiilioncd    in    tlie   Mishiia 
They  are  written  each  on  a  separate  roll. 

The  divisions  found  in  the  MSS.  of  the  an- 
cient Greek,  !.atin,  and  other  versions  are  dif. 
ferent  frorii  these,  and  mofe  resemble  itie  Am- 
monio-Eusebian  ufpdKaia  or  capitula  of  tha 
fiiS^  ti  UiQ  Nsv7  Tvstaaicat,  which  ive  eliail 
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]f!?C3cnt'y  refer  to.  We  Cm<\  traces  of  tTiese  in  ' 
UiS  OIil  Testament  in  li>e  Code::  Alcxaridrinus, 
«7bcre,  however,  they  are  cor;[ined  to  the  foriner 
/i»rl  of  Deiiicronom}-,  and  tlie  middle  of  the 
oodk  of  Joshua.  Thus  Deut.  i.  9  is  marked  witli 
B  C,  deiioli:i;j  ihe  second  capitulum,  commpnciiig 
tvith  K'^l  cTttc;  tiie  third  cajntulum  commences 
with  our  19th  voisc;  the  foutih  with  our  40th; 
the  lifth  v/illi  ch.  ii.  1  ;  the  oixth  with  ch.  ii.  ver. 
7;  thcscvenlh  with  ver.  14,  and  the  ri^lith  with 
ver.  2-1.  The  numbers  are  {)la.ced  in  the  marjjln, 
and  the  capi'ida,  commence  tlieljnc  with  a  capital 
letter.  Tiiat  such  divisions  were  very  ancient  is 
further  evident  from  Tertulliaii  (Scorpiac.  2), 
*vho,  alter  reciting  Deut.  xiii.  1-5,  proceeds  to 
.cite  the  pasange  commencing  v/ith  the  next  verse, 
as  'another  chapter'  (capitulum).  And  Jerome 
ohservcs  (liat  a  capitulum  had  ended  in  the  Sept. 
.'V.'here  it  began  in  ths  Hebrciv  (in  Mic.  vi.  9  ;  Soph, 
sii.  II;  and  Quast.  Heb.  Gen.  xxv.  13-18). 
Jn  the  Momnnoiit.  Eccles.  of  Coteterius,  Deut. 
Mxv.  8  is  cited  as  trie  riinetv-tliird  capitulum  ; 
from  v/hich  it  appears  t'aat  tliere  were  more  than 
,Cne  hundred  of  tliese  short  sections  in  the  bo-;k  of 
•Deuterunn.Tiy.  Kxod.  xx.  1  is,  in  the  same  docu- 
ment, cited  2J3  the  sixty-third  capitulum,  and 
XX..  22  as  the  sixty-ei«^hth;  also  Lev.  xxv.  as  ths 
hundred  end  twenlieih,  and  Num.  sxxv.  as  the 
Siundred  and  thirty-seventh.  Tliis  latter  bock, 
therefore,  v/as  divided  into  about  one  hundred 
',end  forty  chapters. 

_.'■.  In  the  Cod.  AJer.  the  first  number  -noted  in 
Joshua  13  12  {i"),  coinciding  with  our  ch.  ix  3; 
the  thirteenth  commences  v/ith  cb.  s.  1  ;  the  four- 
^eellfh  with  ch.  s.  16  ;  t)ie  fifteenth  with  ch.'  x.  29 ; 
the  s;;:feer.thi\vith  ch.  x.  31;  the  ceventeenth 
with  ch.  s.  ?.i  ;  the  eighteendi  with  cli.  x.  3G  ; 
and  the  intietecnth  with  ch.  x.  38.  The  twsn- 
tisih  corresponds  with  the  commer.ccment  of 
our  chapter  5:i. ;  the  twenty-second  with  our 
cli.  j:i.  IG ;  the  twenty-third  with  ch.  xi.  21; 
the  tv.-snty-i"j-.irt!i  with  ch.  xii.  1  ;  the  Iwenty- 
fj'th  v/ithch.  rii.  4;  the  twenty-sixth  with  ch.  xii. 
7;  thetv;ei:l2/-seve:ith  wifhch.  xiii.  1  ;  the  twenfy- 
cighth'numhcr  is  omitted;  the  twenty-ninth  corre- 
Eponds  with  ch.  siii.  24;  the  t!:irlit:th  v/ith  ch. 
xiii.  2y  ;  the  iliii-Ly-ffrst  v/ith  ch.  xiv.  1  ;  the  thirty- 
second  U'ith  ch.  xiv. '6;  the  tlnrty-third  with  ch. 
xviii.  1;  the  th:::ty-r;iurth  numher  is  omitted  ;  iho 
thirty-!if;h  aiisr/cn  to  ch.  xviii.  8  ;  the  thirty-sixth 
iu  omitted  ;  the  thirty-seventh  answers  to  our  ch. 
xviii.  10;  thcj  thirty-eighth  to  ch.  xix.  17;  and 
^^re  the  numcr.ation  of  this  ancient  codex. ends. 
w:i3  r-hova  comparison'  will  probably  serve  to 
convey  to  the  r^.^dcr  a  correct  viev/  of  the  ancient 
Gysfrni  of  eapitulation,  which  appears  to  be  suffi- 
ciently unequal  end  arbitrary,  come  chapters 
being  compaiitivcly  long,  and  others  not  exceed- 
ing in  k'ngfh  one  of  our  ])reseiit  verses.  The 
only  other  nuinhers  in  this  cuilex  are  those  of  the 
Uccalo^ne,  isi  Kxud.  xx.,  of  v.'iiich  ihe-fourlh,  fifth, 
and  sixth  commandments  only  (according  to  the 
Orige.niati  or  Greek  divi.sion),  arc  numbered,  with 
the  letteis'-y,  5,  and  e  (3,  4,  and  5),  as  in  the 
I^tin  and  Lutheran  communiuns.  In  tlie  Vatican 
AI3.  there  exist  only  tlie  remains  of  a  very  obscure 
division,  which  is  coiitined  to  the  four  pro]jhet8 
^see  Pref.  to  Roman  ed.)  [Decaloqus]. 

iu  the  Aldine  edition  of  the  Septuagint  and 
.Grctic  Testament  the  only  capitulated  portions 
{ifc  ths  boola  of  Eiua,  EsUier,  TobiC,  Juuitli,  and 
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Job,  (lie  first  of  which  is  divided  into  ^?i  chaptero 
(^Ki'ptLKaia)  ;  the  secop.d  into  5-5  ;  tlie  third  into  93  j 
the  fourth  into  G3  ;  and  Job  into  32.  Thes;:  are  all 
niiml>ered  in  tlie  margin;  and  at  the  beginning  of 
each  book  (except  Tohit  and"  Judith)  is  a.  table 
containing  the  numberg  and  the  fev/  Crst  words 
ofeafh  Kt(pi.\c.ioVy  thus;  showing  the  der.if^n  ami  use 
of  the  enumeration.  These,  iiat  no  other  l>ouka 
(except  the  Peiitaieuch,  Joshua,  , Judges,  Ruthy 
^nd  C,-hroniclej)y  have  t'.is  I^tiii  chapters,  only!  in 
Chronicles  (hey  are  scmetinies  of  double  length. 

The  Latin  vcreion  of  SL  Jercrse,  as  pidilisheil 
by  Martianay,  has  a  soniewliat  similar  division 
into  sections,  there  designated  tituli,  capi'ula,  and 
breves.  These  are  all  of  unequal  and  arbitrary 
length,  and  at  the  commencement  of  eaA;h  book  is 
a  brevicriuni  or  index,  relVrring  to  ihe  numbera 
of  t!ie  tituli,  capitula.  and  breves,  and  containing 
a  short  lemma  oi  abstract  c!'  the  conter.-tj  of  each, 
Tiiese  divisions  are  contined  to  tlie  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  the  two  latter  books 
being  furnished  wil'.i  titles  only.  Genesis,  e.  ^, 
has  4G  brevi-s,  70  capituia,  and  G3  titles;  and. 
Kings  has  222  titles.  Each  of  these  has  its  argu- 
ment prefj.xed.  Tiicse  divisions  generally  cotn— 
mence  at' the  eanr.a  place,  and  ara  sometimes 
identical.  Thus  tlis  first  bievis  in  Genesis  i*. 
entitled,  '  De  lucis  e2ordio%  et  divisione  tenebra-! 
rum  a  lues,  ct  eeccrda  dis '  [ch.  i.'  1-5] ;  tlie  first' 
capit'u.lum,  '  De  die  primo  in  quo  lus  facti  est*' 
[also  vers.  1-5]  ;  -and-  the  first  tltiihic,  "•  De  crea-i 
tione  mundi  et  plas.mats  hnmiaia'  [vers.  1  ;  iif»- 
20].  Exodita  contains  13  titles.  21  brevej,  aiiiT' 
138  capitula  or  chapters;  Leviticus  16  titles,  1(> 
breves,  and  SB  chapters  ;  Numbers  20  titles,  74' 
breves,  and  97  chapters;  Deute?onomy  19  titles,' 
142  breves,  and  155  chapters;  Jcshna  11  title.'', 
32  breves,  and  110  chapters;  Judges  8  titles,  15, 
breves,  and  50  chapters  ;  Samuel  137  titles,  and. 
Kings  220.  The  liooka  of  Clireiiicles  are  divided' 
intQ  short  sentences  resembling  cur  verges. 

In  later  manuscrip:^  of  the  Latin  Vulra'e  tfiera 
13    found    a    continuous     capitulation,    carriect 
through  the   v/holo  book.s,  canonical  and   uiica'^. 
nonical.      Of  these  the  CharlemagriC  MS.  is  an 
example.     This  valualde document,  now  the  pro- 
(leity  of  the  British  Museum,  has  the  following 
divisions  ; — Genesis  contains  82  capitula,  Exodua 
139,  Numbers  74,  L'euteronomy  45,  Jo.'.hu.i  33, 
.Judges   IS   (Ruth   is  not  capitu!ate«l),   1    King* 
contains  26,  2  Kings   18,  3  Kings  IS,  4  King*' 
17.     There  is  no  capitulation  of  Isa.iab,  Jeremiah^'. 
Daniel,  the  ininoj'  pro[)hets,  nor  Job,  but  the  para-t 
graphs  in   these  books  commence  the  line  witb, 
rubricated  capitals.     Tlie  prayer  of  Jeremiah  is 
divided  into  sentences,  numbered  in  the  margin' 
with  Grt-ek  letters  ;  and  tlie  numbers  of  the  Psalma- 
are  al.so  attached  in  the  laargiji,  and  eacii  jjsaltnt, 
separated  by  the  point  *.*  .  The  Proverbs  are  di»' 
vided   into  39  chapters,  but  there  are  60  noted  • 
in   the  table  of  contents.     The  59th  clsapter  is 
entitled,  Sao'ameiitum  de  muliere  forte,  and  the 
60ih,  Retributio  de  fitictibus  manuum.     Eccle-   I 
cia.stes  contains  o  I  chapters;  the  Song  of  Solomon    * 
is  not  capitulated,  but  in  the  body  of  the  text  thero 
are  rubricated  titles,  as  Vox  Kcclesis,  Vox  ami. 
corum.  Vox  Christi,  &c.  ;   Wisdom   has  48  capi-; 
tula,  and  Ecclesiasticus  127.     Tiiere  is  no  divi*. 
sion  whatever  ia  Chronicles,  Esia,  or  Nehemiah,' 
but  there  occur  a  few  in  the  latter  part  of  Eslher,'j 
with  Jciooae's  ootfs,  Cua'itn.eaciag  with  a  tubriii*: 
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cated  capital.  There  are  no  divisioHs  in  To1)it  or 
Juditli,  escef.  t  uiirubiicated  paragraphs,  ami  l!ie 
tmrfion  iriswririiiLj  to  our  present  I9th  cliapter  of 
J'cbiL,  waicli  commeticfs  witli  a  red  letler.  1 
Maccabees  conUiiai  Gl  chapters,  and  2  Macca- 
bees £.5. 

In'  tiic  New  Tcsfament  Matthew  contains  81 
chr^iiters,  Mark  -if),  Luke  73,  Jiditi  3'i,  -and  Acta 
74.  Tiie  Kpistlc  of  .fam.-s  Ijas  20,  1  Peter  20,  and 
2  Peter  11,  R»m.  51,  I  Cor.  62,  2  Cor.  2H.  Gal. 
37,  KdIi.  31,  PUA.  IR,  1  Tiiess.  25.,  2  Tliess.  n, 
Coloss'.  31,  [  T.m.  28,  2  Tim.  "25,  Titus  10, 
'yiiilem.  4,  Hob.  33.  Ai'lcr  ibm  follows  llie  Epistle 
to  the  Laudiceans,  vvliich  is  not  .  capitulated. 
Tlieii  f'olU)v.s  the  Apocalypse,  contaiiiirjg;  .22  cliap- 
ters.  All  i!ie  c.ipitulaicd  b:>(>ks  are  preceded  l)^/ 
tlie  capitaUtioi!  or  table  of  ihe  contsuts  of  each 
chapter",  cxccjit  the  Apocalypne,  the  tahla  prefixed 
t'.>  vvliich  contain.?,  i'.isicai!  of  such  summary,  the 
lev/  first  voids  of  each  division.  The  Go'^pels  are 
marked  with  the  ICuschiaj^i  canons,  and  besides 
lli:;  Ammo::iaii  numbers,  the  initial  oi'  each  evais- 
peliit's  name  ruiV-ned  fti  in  the  canons  is  attached. 
Tlie  Pauline  Kpistles  have  alio  a  canon  pren.>;cd 
coiiiainiiig  the  parallel  passages.  This  ii  pr^'hably 
tlio  car.oii  which  .James  Faher  of  Eta])les  erro- 
jieoiisly  ascribed  to  Araiiunias  (Zucajni,  Monu- 
r.icr.iCL).  ' 

The  Dccr.lo>!:iie  is  divided  according  to  the 
Ilieronyniian  (the  same  as  the  Greek)  divij:.;r!, 
wifli  the  null)  her  of  each  cui.nmandmenl  prcHxed, 
and  the  table  of  cuiiteats  coutaiiis  the  foUowini; 
f  ummary  : 

\'erha  legis  qnas  pveccpit  Dominus  cus'oclire. 

I.  Non  enint  tihi  dii  alii  absque  me. 

II.  Non  facics  tihi  iioluai  iieque  ullatn  simi 
y.vA'iv.eiii. 

I'll.  Ko:i  sumes  nomen  Domini  fui  in  vanuis.- 

IV.  In  mcr.te.liabe  <!iem  Sabbatorum. 

V.  Hunora  patiem  tuiitn  ci  inatrem. 

VI.  Non  occid:3.      VII.  Nmi  moschalieris. 
VIII.  Noli  i'uvtum  facieE.     Villi.  Nun  dices 

filsuni  testimonium. 

X.  Non  concupisces  uxorem  proxlrni  tui, 
occjun  aliquid  ejus. 

Later  MSS.  have -the  isiimbe*s  of  ths  capi- 
tula  inserted  in  the  body  of  the  text;  and  after 
the  invention  of  the  Latin  chapters,  the  nn.nti 
Iters  of  these  latter  are  placed  in  the  maru'in. 
in  on."  of  those  in  the  British  Mucenm,  Harl.  5021 
(writteji  on  vclium  in  the  13tfi  century),  the  ca- 
pitulation of  v/liich  is  not  cor.ipieted.  Genesis  con- 
tains about  70  chapters,  E,*c.n!,u3  l-IC,  Levmcus 
21,  Nnnnhors  72,  Deuttiouomy  15G,  Joshni  31, 
Judges*  ■•'*.  Ruth  4,  1  and  2  Kings  9G,  3 
KiH.,-s  53,  4  Kin-s  *  *  *.  1  Chronicles  *  "  *  2 
<Chrimicle:;  20.  Ezra  30,  Judith  23,  Esther  11, 
Tobir  to,  1  Mace.  57,  and  2  Mace.  56. 

Dhisinns  of  the  Ncv:'  Testament.  The  most 
aiicisiit  RLSS.  of  ihe  New  Testament  which- 
iiave  descended  to  oiu'  times  also  contain  nume- 
rous divisions  of  the  lexX.  Of  these  tlve  most 
aucient-marked  l>y  numl>ern,  are  the  Ammoiiian 
cbajite-.s,  to  whicli  the  Eilsebian  canons  were  iifter- 
wards  attached, —  the  larger  chapters,  pcricopa;, 
or  titles, — the  church-lessons,  end  other  peculiar 
rlit^lgicns.  Besides  the-!;  are  para;,'raph3  mark«d 
by  capitals  coinniencing  the  line,  and  eUchome- 
irical  divisions  or  verses  [Verse]. 

Kt(pi.Kc.ta,  or  chapiers.  We  find  divisions 
tinder  ihis  name  CAtaa.  \i\  tlm  tim?  of  Teiiulliau 
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{Ad  Uxor.  2;  De  Pudicit.  xvi. ;  and  De  Ccr7»\ 
Christ,  xix.),  who  calU  tiy  t!:e  name  of  cap!« 
tulum  the  jihrase  '  non  ex  sanguine,  neque  ea 
voluntaie  viri,  sed  ex  Deo  tiali  sunt.'  Tliey  ara 
also  iiie'.itioned  in  k.o.  2CU,  by  Dionysius  oJ 
Alexandria  (ap.  Eusebium,  HirU.  Eccies.  vii.  25), 
who  observes  that  some  liave  attempted  to  refute 
the  Apocalyj  se,  criticising  every  chapter.,  and  pro- 
rouncing  it  miinteiligible  (see  Hevei.ation  ;  also 
S'uait's  CoTrtmentary  mi  ihe  ApocalyoC^  18-15, 
§  17).*  But.  tiie  earliest  division  of  which  we  can 
speak  with  historical  accuracy  is  that  of  Aramo- 
nins,  the  deacon  of  Alexandria,  v.iio  pnblisheJ 
his  Moiioiessarmi,  or  Ilarviony  of  ths  Cospals,  in 
the  middle  of  the  tlnrd  century.  Cr^sarius,  the 
brother  of  Gregory  Naziaruen,  observes  of  iiiesa 
(Dial,  i.),  thiit  there  are  four  Gospels  containing 
1102  chapters;  and  Epiphanius  (.^nccr.  c.  60^ 
makes  the  same  enumeration.  These  divisions 
are  accurately  marked  in  the  margin  of  several 
ancient  M-SS.  But  the  numeral  notations 
were  adopted,  not  for  the  purpose  of  reference, 
or  of  facilitating  citation,  according  to  the  usage 
of  modern  times,  but  merely  as  a  companion  to 
the  author's  liarmony  or  abridgmetit  c'thc  tJos- 
jiels ;  of  thes..'  chapters  St.  Matthew's  GospeJ 
contains  355,  St.  IVlark's  235,  St.  Lukes  342. 
and  St.  John's  232.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  division  was  confined  to  Amrnuniiis'  own 
ci-])y,  and  not  generally  publislicd  (Mill'a 
Prolej.)  ;  but  this  copy  happening  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Kusebius  of  Cffisarea,  he  coTceived 
the  idea  o(  forming  c  perfect  Diatessaron  by  the 
help  of  those  diivisions  and  i\\e  numerals  whicb 
Ammonius  had  jilaced  in  the  margin  ofhis  copy 
(See  Eusebins,  Letter  to  Carpiamis).  He  for  tl^ia 
]>urpose  reduced  all  the  cliapt'ers  to  ten  classes,  anj 
arranged  them  in  ten  tables  or  canons.  Eusebiua 
made  no  nev/  divisions,  but  confined  himself  to 
those  numbered  by  Ammonius.  His  ^ten  canons 
thus  contain — 1.  The  section.^  in  v^'hich  tlie  four 
(iospels  agree  ;  2.  Those  in  \v!)i,,h  the  first  tliree 
agree  ;  3.  Tliose  in  which  Matthev/',  Lu'Ke,  F.nd 
John  agree  ;  4.  Those  in  v.iiich  Mark  and  Jolin 
agrge  ;  5.  Those  In  which  rvlatilicv/  aiid  Luka 
agree;  6.  These  in  which  Mattliev/  and  Iilark 
a^ree ;  7.  Tliose  in  which  M.itthow  and  John 
agree  ;  8.  Thoss  in  which  Luke  and  Mark  agree  ; 
9.  Those  in  which  Luke  and  John  agree;  10, 
Tiiose  which  are  peculiar  to  only  one  of  the 
Evangelists.  He  then  placed  additional  numeral 
letters,  rubricated,  in  the  margin  of  the  Gospels 
referring  to  each  canon,  viz.,  a  to  denote  the  iirsS 
canon.  C  the  second,  &c  A  single  glance  eil 
ths  page  thus  indicates  how  many  of  t!ie  Evan- 
gelists agree  in  llie  subject  of  each  chapter,  off 
otiierwise;  eg.  at  Matt.  iii.  6  (according  to  .no 
modern  division),  "and  Jesus,  being  baptized, 
want  up.  out  of  the  water.'  there  wiil  be  found  in 
tliO  margin,  besides  the  Ammonian  number  iS,  or 
xiv,^tlie  numeral  asigiiifying  canon  i.,  in  run- 
ning the  eye  down  wliich  the  number  of  tha 
cha])ter  again  occurs,  on  a  line  with  whic!)  will 
be  perceived  the  corresponding  chapter  in  the 
three  other  Gospels,  viz.,  Mark  vi. ;    Luke  xi»,3 

*  This  v/ork,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  best 

treatise  on  tu<^  Apocalypse  that  has  yet.  appcaretl 
in'  English,  was  published  subsequently  to  tlj9 
articles  Revelation  and  Zii'vniOL's  lli;?3X4r.. 
'iiQim  having  gone  to  prc&s, 
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Jonti  XV.;  answermp  nccovJing  to  the  modern' 
cUvision  ♦(>  Mark  i.  9  II,  Luke  iii.  21,22,  anJ 
John  i.  32-34.  The  groundwuik  iif  tli&nhole  is 
tit.  !".I«ttliew's  Gospel,  the  ligiiies  irt  tlie  margin 
of  which  iclVr  to  tlie  parallel  pass.iijes  ol"  the  other 
three  Evui^qelists. 

The  Monotessaron  of  Ainnioiiius  is  tiow  no  longer 
CX'anf,  but  in  the  eighth  century.  Victor,  hisliop 
tif  CajJiia,  discovered  wliat  he  helievetl  to  he  tlie 
idintical  woik,  ol'ivliicli  he  rr.a<le  a  Latin  trans- 
lation, attaching  to  it  the  Eusehian  canons. 
^'Iiis  work  iiaviof^  lonpf  sunk  info  uhlivioii,  was 
•liscovcrcd  by  Michael  Menilcr.  a  printer  ct 
Wayniz,  in  1521.  \Vetsi«iii,  however,  main- 
tained (hat  tliis  could  not  have  been  the  genuine 
work  of  Ammonius,  inasmntli'  as,  bcsidi-'s  other 
reasons,  the  l-atin  has  the  four  G'-jsjisIs  in  one 
canon,  but  Ammonius  in  four,  the  Latin  only 
indicalinij  tlie  parallel  passaf;es  of  the  other 
Gospels  by  numerals  ;  the  Latin  also  has  the  liis- 
Kory  of  the  adultereis,  iviiich  was  nut  known  to 
Annnoniiis 

Another  ancient  numerical  division  is  that  of 
'the  TiT\oi  (ticks  uT  inscn'ptiojis)  ii.]io  called  liy 
IliH  name  of  pcricvpep  and  chapters  (jce^aAcic). 
JThese  are  ■stinct  in  Iheir  nature  from  the  former 
•.livisions,  and  bke  them,  are  conlined  to  the  four 
Gospels.  Of  these  divisions  there  are  founil  in  .St. 
Platthew's  Go.<:pel  63,  Si.  Maik's  ''d,  St.  Luke's 
^3.  and  St.  Juhn's  18.  They  ai .-  called  (Uks, 
i'nasnriuch  as  there  is  a  short  title  or  summary  of 
the  contents  of  each  placed  ut  the  top  or  bottom 
»il  the  pag-e.  together  v/ith  a  numerical  reference  in 
the  ma:';^Mii  to  cacli  title ;  iuiil  a  fable  of  the 
titles  vi/ilh  the  number  of  each  is  prefixed  to  tho 
(lospels.  Tims  the  first  cliapter  is  entitlcil  rrepl 
TtiJv  fjbdyuiy  (of  the  wise  men),  llie  second  -Trcpl  Tav 
■r-aiZiwv  dva'.pvOsvTwv  (of  the  slau^^htered  infants), 
&c.  A  cha])ter  t{K«t>d\cicy),  therefore,  denotes  a 
larger  section,  v/he.a  tlie  tible  or  indes  of  the 
chapter  is  prefixed  to  t!ie  f.IS.,  but  tUs  ^zmc 
v/orJ,  when  the  number  is  only  incerteJ  i:i  tho 
margin,  wilhoiit  jeference  to  a  table  of  contents 
or  an  inscription  at  the  top  of  tiie  Jiage,  clirriotes 
cne  of  the  .smallcT  or  Amnionian  chaptcis  (Sec 
Kimon's  Uisloirc  Critique). 

Theie  15  some  difiVience  of  opinion  C3  to  t!:c 
cge  of  tlu-se  larger  chapters,  Eo.-ne  ascribing  tlicm 
to  the  Ihud,  others  to  tlic  lil'ih  or  sixth  ccn- 
tuiy.  From  the  silence  of  Eusebius  icsjicctin^; 
thern  {Letter  tu  Carpiaiius),  it  has  liccn  d^-duced 
lliat  he  was  unacquainted  wilh  thcni  ;  nor  doC3 
tf"hr\ jostotn  cvei  lelVv  to  them,  but  the  titles  le- 
f;-riing  to  the  destruction  of  the  Jews  ere  cited 
l.'v  Alhanasius  in  Ins  third  Oral.  adv.  Arir.:w3. 
Tliey  could  not  1  ave  been  disigne<l  fji  ci'cyvc'^/cii 
or  {.hurch  lessons  ;  for,  like  tl  l-  A.^lmoniall  chap- 
«ers,  llicie  is  an  imtnense  irieguianty  in  their 
le^pftctixe  Knglhs,  both  the  titles  und  the  Ani- 
nchiian  cl-.aplers  containing  a  |M)rtion  sometimes 
exceeiling  an  hundred,  and  at  other  times  amount- 
ing (n  tiut  two  or  three  or  even  one  of  our  mo- 
tlrirn.  verges  Neilher  coold  tliey  have  been  de- 
eigned  tor  the  disline.tion  of  subjects;  for  alihuugh 
the  title  of  the  chaptei  lor  the  ino^t  pail  expresses 
but  one  subject,  the  chapter  itself  contains  .seve- 
ral, and  e.en  the  Amrrioniar.  cliapters  Sometimes 
Contain  several  of  the  la'^^e/  chapteis  or  titles,  or 
{larls  of  seveial.  .Still  less  was  eilhei  division 
ei't^r  ilfsiuTtd  f'<r  the  pu'ipose  of  reference  or 
ei  <iiiun,  fot  we  r.i;ii  txnd  a.  bin^U  instance  uf  ihli 
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kind  before  Enthymius  Engabeinis  in  tht  we'Tdll 
century,  who  cites  pa.ssages  which  he  ob&eveg  ar» 
found  in  the  sixty-fj'th,  sixty-sixth,  and  sixt'J- 
fcvciiih  chapters  of  ,St.  Mattiiew's  (Josjiel,  and  the 
eightieth  of  Si.  Luke's.  The  chapters  thus  cileci 
are  the  titles,  not  the  Aminonian  chapters.  Milt 
(Proley.),  conceiving  that  no  other  object  remains 
to  which  these  larger  sections  could  be  apijlieil 
except  that  of  a  harmony,  refers  them  foTaii.'ji  ths 
Assyrian,  who  cornposeil,  ,\.v.  l')'Z,  bis  harmony^, 
of  the  Gospels  entitled  Diapcnie,  jirohahly  be- 
cause it  included  the  Gospel  of  tlie  Kbiunites. 
Tliia  work  v.'as  difTerent  in  cliaracter  fioii  tha 
later  harmony  of  Ammonius,  ijemg  in  the  forpi 
of  a  dialessaron  compiled  In  the  words  of  the 
Evangelists.  Of  this  work,  which  T.itia.n  had 
written  for  the  benefit  of  his  disciples,  Ti!eodorei,< 
bishoj)  of  ('y])rus  in  the  fouith  century,  foun<l- 
twi)  liundreiJ  copies  read  in  his  chuicl'.es.  Mi,ir; 
conjectures  that  on  occ-xsion  of  this  woik.  Tatiiitii 
invmted  the  laiger  chajiters,  which  aie  marked', 
in  the  inner  margin  of  the  MSS.  with  cental  niw 
nierals.  We  have  already  perceived  thai  the  tiriS: 
of  tiiese  ch.ipteia  in  St.  iSlatHiew's  Gospel  com-; 
mences  with  the  journey  of  the  wise  me.n  (Matt.« 
ii.)-,  JLiik's  (lospel  cunniiences  willi  i.  23,  and' 
Luke's  and  John's  each  with  our  second  chapter.^ 
Tile  omissions  have  been  accounted  fur  by  8U|)»^ 
posing  lliat  the  author  of  these  divisions  lefl  the-, 
commencement  vacant  in  oider  to  supply  it  witU 
illuminated  letters,  and  that  although  in  ihs  pre- 
Ecnt  IMSS.  the  chapters  are  iiiarkeihwith  alphabet 
tical  letters  in  leguljir  oiiler,  the -author  added  thai 
titles  or  iiiscrip.tions  only  in  the  margin,  but  that'. 
subsequent  transcribers  transfer! ed  tliVm  to  the  top- 
end  bottom  of  the  J  age,  placing  the  numwals  by! 
v/ay  of  refpience,  whicii  after  the  year  a.i>.  SCO. 
were  added  in  capital  letters  in  the  inner  margiiv| 
(f.I ill's  Proleg.).  Others  account  for  the  oniis-i 
rions  by  su])[.iosing  that  the  numerals,  were  not' 
intended  to  denote  chap.  1,  2,  3,  &.C.,  but  ralheT' 
tlie  pl.ico  of  chap.  1,  2,  and  J;  for  as  the  (iist; 
oectioii  (or  title)  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  first; 
chajitcr  and  the  beginning  of  tlie  second,  the  title, 
p'tili.v.ed  to  chap.  3  must  necessarily  cone.'.puml! 
v/ith  A,  ai;d  that  piefixed  to  chap.  3  with  II,  iwliicU 
m.nks  the  second  Eection  (See  Uumpccus,  C'u/h-«^ 
neiilatio  Cnlica). 

We  have  observed  that  both  these  divisions  areil 
conlaincd  in  most  i^f  the  ancient  MSS.  Ihii.'*; 
A.  or  the  Alexandrian  BIS.  (iiiit.  Mus.),  has  tha, 
.^mmonian  chapters  and  nimbers,  tind  the  Ku.se- 
bian  canons,  together  w1lh  the  l.iiger  chapters  ur. 
titles,  and  the  usual  index  of  the  larger  rh.ipleia' 
cX  the  commeni  emenl  of  the  Gospels.  This  MS.' 
has,  besides  the  numeral  capitals,  a  prculii.ri 
mark  (7)  in  Matthew  and  Maik  on  the  left  niur-; 
gin;  inoOead  of  which  the  titles  are  indicated  \iY' 
acioss,  vviih  the  usual  Jetter,  rubricatcH.  in  Lukrfj 
and  John.'  It  has  the  correspiaiding  titles  on  ihei 
toj>  oflhe  Jiage. 

C,  or  the  Codex  EplirsBini,  has,  a  prima  mcnti,^ 
the  Ammonian  chapters,  but  has  not  the  Eusebiatl. 
canons.  This  ciicunistance  was  tii.st  noticed  by, 
Tischendorf,  all  ioimer  wrilers  ha\  ingerioneously' 
stated  thai  it  coiitalned  the  Eusebian  c.uions  audi 
tiie  titles,  and  all  a  primS  maiiu.  With  respect  ti)) 
these  latter,  it  is  remaikable  that  alihougii  there  iai 
a  c.italogue  of  tliem  piefixed  to  the  Gospels  (that: 
.to  Matthew  is  lost),  there  is  no  indication  of  thetai 
whatever  in  the  te;Kt,  .  Of  this  celebiaUd  cudeg. 
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which  ha<l  hetn  partially  collated  hy  Vretstein 
and  Gries'oach,  a  bpautiful  am!  accurate  lac- 
Einiile  was  |?uhiisi',ed  by  TiscIieiidorC  aS,  Leipsic, 
•11  1S43,  vvi(!i  vr.'iiable  Prolegomena.  A  i;ij?;it 
■•lOrtioiJ  of  (lie  v/rjdng  of  this  Palimpsest-,  which 
Isail  been  l;iLheita  illegible,  has  bePii  reslored  by 
a  chcraical  jirocess  (see  Cadcx  Ephrami  i>yii 
Jlcscyiptus.   Lipsia.  lSi.%  4tn.).* 

D,  or  ihe  Cud.  B«zgs,  lias  also,  but  not  a  primd 
7'ianii,  fl'e  A'liini  niaii  cbapiers  and  nunietaU  only, 
\vit!ii)iit~  tl:e  Ri;si.'bian  cjnuns.  Probably  it  was  in- 
tciulrd  by  the  cojiy ist  to  add  these.  Bishop  Marsli 
{Notes  to  Jdichaclis)  ihiiiks  tliat  the  division  ilst'lf 
\va3'  difieictit  from  ihe  Am.nnoriian.  Th's  MS. 
lias  :ii;;3  ths  cMayi'diaixarc^  or  ciiurch  lesson's, 
iRiirkcd  iu  !ae  rriargin,  but  not  a  primu  maiiu. 
Z,  iir  (he  Diibiln  Palimpsest,  corresponds  witli  C 
ill  having  the  Ammoiiiati  ceclions  without  the 
canons;  it  has  the  titles  or  larger  cliapters,  of 
ivhich,  liowevjT,  but  a  feiv  reniiiiiacences  iiavc 
t'scapcd  the  ravciji^es  of  time.  There  renuairis,  in- 
Je'j;!,  but  c:ie  of  the  Animouiaa  numbers,  viz., 
in  plafe  i;::-^iii.,  No.  par},  [ch.  xvii.],  and  of  the 
titles,  t!is  No.- AS  at  ihe  same  pLtce  ;  iti  jilate 
xvii..  iit  ;!'.?  lop  of  ttie  pasjSi  tlie  tv^entieth  title, 
vi/.  n.  Tcpl  rev  y^yotxivov  pTj/xxTo::  Tiph  . . .  'icoaf- 
VTjV;  and  i.t  jiu'.te  lix.  the  title  wepJ  tHiv  Sckci 
\T:apO:vu:y,  but  ivitho'it  the  number;  iii  plate  Ixvii. 
Jl:e  title  TuTTcs  ^vsri::6s ;  and  iti  plate  Ixiv.  6.pvi}Cis 
Hirpoi'. 

\  B,  or  the  celebrated  Vatican  MS,  contains 
reillicr  fae  Arnmcnian  nor  the  larger  cliajiters, 
l)ut  liss  divicions  peculiar  to  itself,  diitinguislted 
onlv  by  red  numerals  in  (he  margin;  of  which 
I.IaillievT  cox:tai.ns  170,  TJaik  72,  Luke  152,  and 
John  80;  Acts  79,  James  0,  1  Peter  8,  1  John 
11,  and  Jvide  2.  St.  Paul's  Epistles  in  (Lis  MS. 
Lai'e  a  peculiar  a::d  unique  numcratroii,  being- 
capitulated  ill  cue  cctitinued  series,  as  if  tliey 
iiiada  one  book.  Tt«:re  are  !ru!ety-tiiree  chap- 
ters, of  v.li'ich  f!fty-:tii)e  c::tcnd  to  the  close  of  the 
Mpistk  to  lUe  Galatians;  then  Ephesians  imme- 
diately coitiir.E.'iees  with  ch.  Ixx.,  the  ten  omitted 
iiiimbers  bei.^g;  applied  to  the  margin  of  tlie 
lipislle  to  tlie  Hel)revvs,  v.'hich  is  placed  after  those 
fo  the  TliCGsalonlans.  The  last  part  of  Hebrews 
is  war.ljr.g  in  this  MS.,  together  with  the  Epis- 
tles to  Timothy,  Titus,  and  fliilemon,  and  the 
A[)ocalypie  (Zacagn'f,  Monumenta).  The  Codex 
Cypiiiis,  and  the  Coe!r:c  Kcgius  S2  (Stephens's  t;), 
liotii  MSS.  of  the  cigiiih  century,  have  the  Am- 
tnonio-Kusebian  divisio^is,  and  the  «e(J)aXc(a,  long 
lieCore  v;bK;i)'p."ncd  they  iiad  become  firmly  esfar 
Llisheii.and  vvei«  aJoj  ted  into  most  Greek  MSS., 
as  well  as  into  the  Latin  version.  They  were  in- 
BCited  in  tiie  editions  of  Erasmus,  and  in  Robert 
tJU'lihens'sbfautiful  folio  ciliiion  (15J0). 

There  was  an  edition  of  St.  Paul's  Epi.stles, 
with  cajiifular  divisiona,  published  at  the  desire 
of  a.  ceitaiii  bisliop  in  the  fifth  century  by  Eulha- 

*  Tiiichendorf  discovered  (he  remains  of  Ihe 
<ransver3<' liiie  (;f  the  0  in  02  pr  02  (I  Tim.  iii. 
■15)  in  liiis  MS.,  which  had  escaped  tlie  observa- 
tion of  VVetsteiti  and  Griesbacli.  He  is,  how- 
ever, convincecl  tliat  this,  asv/t-U  as  the  mark  of 
a!)bre\'iati<in  above  the  0J,  ;(rocecded  from  the 
»>ecoiid  co'.rector,  w!jo  lived  in  tlie  ninth  century. 
He  is  satisfied,  from  personal  exat<iin-.ition,  that 
ij,  not  6ili,  was  t1  e  original  reading  of  the  Codex 
^£xan  'riniu  ui  the  same  pojiage/  ■- 
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Iiu5,  the  deacon,  afterwards  bishop  cf  Sulctl* 
Kutlia'ius  was  not  himselfthe  author,  but,  as  he  in« 
forms  us,  a  Syriuii  bishop,  '  one  of  the  wisest  of  tha 
fathers,'  wlio  also  wrote  an  (tcfftcrw,  or  siuamary 
of  tlie  contents  of  each  ciiapfer.  Tlie  anonymoua 
author  is  corijectuied  by  iMill,  with  much  pro- 
lability,  fo  have  been  no  other  than  the  ceii.braled 
commentafcr,  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.  This 
edition  had  been  completed  on  tiie  2y:h  June, 
A.o  236.  The  foIlo\yii!g  are  the  divisions  which 
it  confain<; : — Romans  19  chapters,  1  C>ir.  9,  2 
Cor.  11.  Gal.  12,  Eph.  10,  Phil.  7,  CoL  10  1 
Thess.  7.  2  Thess.  G,  Keb.  22,  1  Tin.  12,  2  Tim. 
18,  Titus  G.  Philem.  2.  Euflialius  himself,  at  a 
later  peiiod,  published  his  sticbomctrical  edition. 
of  (he  Acts  and  Catholic  Ejiislles,  at  the  dcsiie 
of  Athanasius  the  younger,  bishop  of  Alexandria, 
in  wluch  he  hiinself  ir.troduced  a  similar  divi- 
sion and  suinmary  of  the  contents  of  each  chapter. 
.Tiie  Acts  contained  1  I  ciiapters.  the  Epistles  of 
James  fi,  1  Peter  8,  2  Pe^e^  4.  I  John  7,  2  and 
3  John  1  each,  and  Jude  '1.  Euthalius  also  sub- 
divided his  chapters  liy  maiking  them  v/ith  as- 
terisks in  rubric,  and  distinguished  the  ciiapter.! 
by  numeral  letters,  as  ,we  still  find  them  in  MSS. 
of  the  Enlhalian  chapters.  He  also  marked  the 
citations  from  the  Old  Testament  by  numerals,  as 
v.'ell  as  by  including  them  in  parentheses,  anil 
placing  the  it  erences  fo  the  books  in  (he  margin, 
'I'his  edition  of  Euthalius  was  completed  in  thti 
year  458. 

Another  very  ancient  division,  probably  tho 
most  ancient  of  all,  was  tliat  into  church  lessons, 
avar/vdiapLOTa.  It  was  probably  introduced  in 
imitation  of  the  divisions  oi'  the  Law  and  tho 
Prophets,  which  were  read  in  the  first  Christian 
assemblies.  Euthaliuj,  in  his  edition,  has  given 
the  division  into  church  lessons  asfullows  ; — Acta 
contains  IG  lessons, 'James  2,  1  Peter  2,  2  Peter 

1,  1  John  2,  2  John  1,  3  John  f,  Jude  1,  Rom.  5, 
1  Cor.  5,  2  Cor.  4,  Gal.  2,  Eph.  2,  Phil.  2,  Col. 

2,  i  Thcs3.  1,  2  Thess.  1,  Heb.  3,  1  Tim.  1,  3 
Tim.  1,  Titus  1,  Piiilem.  2.  These  lessons,  or 
Perlcopct,  as  they  are  called,  in  speaking  of  the 
lessons  of  the  propliets,  by  Justin  Martyr  (Z>2a/.  c. 
Trypk."),  were  regulated  by  the  number  of  Sun- 
days, to  which  the  additional  (hree  were  for  the 
festivals  of  Easter,  Whitsuntide,  and  Christmas. 
The  Gospels  had  a  similar  division  ;  but,  according 
as  church  festivals  increased,  the  riumber  of  church 
lessons  increased  also,  iind  these  were  therefore 
piopoitionably  brief.  These  divisions  are  the 
fiiundation  of  our  present  Epistles 'and  Gospels. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifth  century,  Lectionariea 
were  published  in  tiie  Western  Church,  wliich  wera 
divided  into  Epistolaria  and  Evangelaria^,  gene- 
rally in  the  order  in  which  (lie  church  lessons 
were  read  ;  but  these  books  were  not  introduced 
among  the  Greeks  before  the  eighth  centmy. 

All  these  divisions  (viz.,  the  longer  and  shorter 
chapters,  and  the  church  lessons)  are  marked  iii 
the  MSS.  by  a  sijace  or  point,  and  sometimes  by 
both,  in  the  middle  of  the  line,  and  freipienily  by 
commencing  the  line  with /a  capital  letter  ex- 
tending into  the  margin.  But  (he  section  itself, 
in  order  to  save  parchment,  often  commencea 
ivith  a  small  letter  after  a  (xiint  or  space  in  tha 
middle  of  the  line,  the  line  still  comniencinij 
wiUi  a  capital  letter,  which,  therefore,  is  some- 
lime.s  placed  in  the  ini<ldle  of  a  word.  The 
cliutcli  Icssuus  urc  also  disUnguishel  b^  ihe  woii^ 
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ifi-y^.  or  coTvetmes  A,  ^.tlh?  commencement,  and 
Waoj  or  T.  af  the  end.  At  the  cli.se  of  tlie  fiJth 
ceiitniY,  Andrew,  bishop  of  Ca]i[>ailocia,  intro- 
duced an  imitation  of  the  ancient  capitular  itivi- 
eions  into  the  Apocalypse,  ilistinguishing  it  into 
fwptity-fiiur  \iyoi,  or  scrnio7ics.  anil  seventy- four 
titles.  Tlie  former  were,  except  in  two  nislanccs, 
identical  with  otir  present  ciiapters. 

The  ancient  divisions  are  marked  in  some  of 
the  early  printed  editions,  especially  those  of 
Erasmus  and  RoI)cit  Stephens.  In  the  Aliiine 
edition  cf  the  Nc'.y  Testament,  t'.iere  is  no  capi- 
. filar,  nor  any  division  wliafever.  of  cilh.er  the 
Gospels  cr  Ai:t3,  except  occasionally  short  spaces 
penerallv  within  t'le  lino;  but  some  of  St.  Paid'a 
Epistles  ere  divided  into  sliort  chapters,  with 
numbers  annexed,  of  v/hicli  Romans  contains  14, 
1  Cnr.  G7,  and  2  Cor.  23,  where  the  numeration 
n:id  division  cease. 

t  Dut  all  ihesc  divisions  were  superseded  in  the 
middle  of  l!ie  tliirteenth  century  by  tiie  jiresent 
division  into  chapters,  the  orijjfin  of  which  is 
involved  in  some  obscmity.  Inasmuch  as  in 
rome  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testame-.d,  these 
sections  tally  with  some  of  the  more  ancient 
divisions,  Croius  (Obscrvat.)  is  anxious  to  ascrilie 
to  them  all  a  more  ancient  date  than  is  justi- 
tisd  by  the  historical  evidence.  '  Amon;,'  other 
crijnitierits,  hs  adduc::3  the  in.lex  to  eecli  Gos- 
jiel   ascribed   to  Theophylact,  which  contain?  the 

iiresent  chapters,  but  this  index  is  evidently  a 
afer  addition.  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  the 
Celebrated  antiquarian,  with  great  ajipearauce  of 
probability  ascribes  these  divisions  to  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Cauteibury  in  the  fldr- 
feer.th  century  (Hisl.  Eccles.  Cent.  xiii.  c.  7,  10). 
Genobrard  (Chron  iv.  ji  644)  says  that  the  aa- 
fhors  of  our  present  chapters  v.eie  the  scholastics  who 
ivere  perhaps  tlie  authors  of  the  Concordance  as- 
cribed'to  Cardinal  Huj;h  of  .St.  Cher,  who  at  this 
jieriod(A.D.  126'2)  published  h'lsBiblia  cum  Pos- 
tilla,  v/heipin  the  jtereiices  are  foi  the  first  time 
made  to  tlisse  '.ivisions.  It  is  certain  tliat  their 
application  to  tliis  Concordance  biouglit  them  into 
repute,  and  from  this  period  we  may  date  die  prac- 
tice of  citing  by  chapters,  which  had  been  hitherto 
done  merely  liy  a  reference  to  the  book  (see  Ileb. 
iv.  7),  as  v/as  the  custom  of  the  F*afhers,  or  to  the 
subject,  01  some  remarkable  word  therein,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  Jews  and  Samaritans. 
An  example  of  tjiis  appears  in  Mark  ii.  2H, 
vdiere  I  Sam.  xxi.  xxii.  is  relV-rred  to  as  '  Abi- 
fltiiar,'  and  xii.  26,  'the  hush' refers  to  Exod. 
iii.  ;  also  Rom.  xi.  2,  the  word  '  Klias'  refers  to 
1  Kiiij^s  xvii.  —  xix.  [See  also  Haoiograpjia.] 
In  this  Concordanee,  however,  there  was  no  re- 
ference to  a  division  of  vejses,  as  Professor 
Moses  Stuart  supposes  (Bii.  Sac.  No.  ii.  1843, 
p.  264).*  The  subordinate  references  were  indi- 
cated in  Hughs  Bilile  by  tiie  capital  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  placed  af  equal  distances 
from  each  other  in  the  mart^iu  wlien  the  chapters 
were  long,  or  by  a  proportionably  lesser  number 
of  capitals  according  To  the  size  of  the  chapiers. 
The  references  to  the  verses  by  thetr  number  had 
its  origin  at  a  much  later  -period,  viz.  in  a.d. 
1438-45.  when    Rabbi    Nathan   wrote    his    Con- 

*  Notice  of  Hahn's  ed.  of  Titmani;  's  test  of  the 
Se.w  Testament,  stereotyped  at  New  York,  1842, 
'Aader  the  care  of  Piofetsur  RobiAson. 
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cnrdan.;?  to  the  Iitbrcw  Bible,  which  he  named 
3?^n3  TND,  t/;e  ilhiminatar  of  i/ie path,  m^'rij 
D7iy,  the  path  of  the  wtrr'ld:  and  ynr  "llfJ. 
the  light  soicn.  Tliose  Jews  winj  wisheiJ  U>  avail 
iheniselves  of  this  Concordance  rm.iel  have  marked 
tlie  leferences  thereto  in  tlieir  M5»S.  of  the  Hel»re«r 
Scriptures.  Dean  Priileaux  obseives  that  *  the 
first  publishing  of  Nathan's  Concordance  happen- 
ioij  about  the  time  that  pi  iniinj^  was  itivetit«-«l 
[1440],  it  hath  since  that  linic  iindr rgone  several 
editions,"  and  Mr.  Home  {hitrod.)  follows  Pn- 
de.iux  in  stating  that  Nathan,  instead  of  adojitin^ 
tlie  niaigirwd  letters  of  Hugo,  marked  every  tii'tli 
fcrse  with  a  Hebrew  numeral ;  but  we  coni;eive  diis 
to  Iw  an  ei  ror.  rJalibi  Nathan's  Concordance,  wliich 
was  an  adaptation  of  the  Latin  Concoidaiice  of 
Peter  Arlot,  was  not  printed  before  a.o.  1.'')23 
or  1524,  when  it  issued  from  Bomberg's  press  at 
Venice.  It  afierv;ards  indeed  passed  through 
several  editions,  and  was  j/uldished  in  a  Latin 
t-'anslation  by  Anthony  Reuchlin,  in  155(5,  fo). 
at  the  press  of  Henry  Peter,  in  Basel.  There  is 
also  a  translation  in  MS.  by  Nicholas  Fuller,  ni 
the  Bodleian  Library.  Now  in  all  these  llie 
reference  is  to  the  chapter,  and  to  each  single 
verse;  or,  as  Nathan  himself  exi>ressed  it  in  his 
preface,  'As  I  tibseived  tliat  the  Latin  trapslatioii 
lias  eaci)  book  divided  in'o  a  certain  number  of 
sections  and  chajiters,  which  are  rot  in  our 
[Hebrew]  Bibles,  I  have  therefore  marked  all  ths 
verses,  accorditig  to  their  numbers,  tof^ether  with 
the  number  of  each  chaijfer;  I  have  also  marked 
the  numbers  of  the  verses,  a*  thcj  exist  in  our 
[Hebrew]  Bibles,  for  the  greater  facility  of  finding 
each  passage  referred  to.'  We  have  examined 
ourselves  attentively  all  the  early  printed  editions 
of  the  Hebrew  Bii)Ie,  and  wliile  we  find  the 
Latin  chapters  (narked  with  Hebiev/  lettei-s  in  all 
tliosc  editions,  commencing  with  Bomberg's  of 
1518  (for  Jahii  is  mistaken  in  sf.'tting  (Inirod.  §. 
102)  that  the  chapters  were  first  marked  in  Bum- 
berg's  edition  of  1525),  we  yet  find  no  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  in  whicli  there  is  any  reference 
to  the  verses  by  their  numbers  before  the  edition  of 
the  Pentateuch, .Megilloth,  and  Ha[)htaroth,  pub- 
lished at  Sabionetfa  in  Italy  in  1557,  12mo.  In 
this  eilition  every  tifih  veise  is  marked  with  a 
Hebrew  numeral,  and  De  Rossi  observes  of  ir, 
'  Me  quideni  juilice  jirinia  omnium  base  est  editio, 
saltern  primorum  una  in  quibus  hoc  obvium  est* 
{Annales  Typog.  Sabionet.,  17S8).  And  every 
fifth  verse  is  equally  marked  throughout  ihe  wbol^ 
Bible  in  the  cdilion  of  Plantin,  printed  in  I'lS'J'. 
Sebastian  Muiister,  in  his  edition  (1534).  marked 
the  number  of  the  chapters  in  I^lin  ai  well  ua 
Helirew  numerals  in  the  margin.  The  chapters 
were  first  separated  in  Hebrew  in  Plaiitin's  beau- 
tii'ul  edition  of  1574.  Jn  this  edition  eacli.ospii- 
rate  verse  of  the  first  twelve  chapters  of  Genesis  ia 
also  maiked  in  tl'.e  marijin  witii  an  Arabic  nume^ 
ral,  except  the  fiftli  verse,  which  Is  indicated  as 
befoie  by  a  Hebrew  letter,  after  which  the  Latir* 
numeration  of  verses  is  discontiimed  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Pagninu,% 
liov;ever,  had  long  befoie,  viz.  in  I52S,  marked 
all  the  verses  in  his  tratislation  of  the  Bible  witti 
an  Aratiic  figure  in  the  margin  opposite  each 
verse.  Ahhough  this  practice  bad,  after  Robert 
StepheTJs's  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  in  1555, 
become  general  i;oth  in  this  and  the  modern  ver- 
sions, it  was  not  until  the  y  iar  16S1  that  the  Vihold 
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IlehreT  Hiblc  was  thtis  nia:k«l,  when  Afblas 
ii>tro({!!ce!l  tiie  Arahic  ngnros  oppositp  rach  vers?, 
fit  ttie  instigalitir!  of  !>eusJen  (see  his  Philol.  Ileb.) 
\n  his  act;arate  edition  published  at  Antwerp  in 
tliat  y«-ar. 

The  L;iTin  clsapters  wrrc  not  ndop'ed  hj  tho 
Greeks  Iiofmt;  the  fil'ieenth  century,  when  ihey 
were  first  introduced  t)y  those  Greelc^i  wlio  (led 
into  the  wsst  after  the  taking  of  Coustarjiiiiojile  by 
theTurks  in  l-!5;5.  It  was  in  this  century,  and  ^c- 
nerally  in  Italy,  that  most  of  the  MSS.  ik.w  ex!;uit 
of  the  Greek  Testament  were  written,  and  this  fact 
is  of  ^mriteri-iil  iininirtance  in  fixing  the  date  of 
MSS.  Tlius  we  have  aUeaily  observed  [John, 
Kpisti-HS  of]  that  fiie  Code.c  Mcnt/vrtiaincs 
(vvhicli  most  Eiippiise  to  be  the  Cod.  Brita.iinicus 
cf  Krasrnns ;  see  Davidson's  Lecture;  c.i  Bib' 
•teal  Crit^Lisin)  contains  tlie  Latin  chapters;  but 
B'e  are  enabled  to  add,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter 
which  we  have  received  from  Dr.  Todd,  tLe  lilira- 
riaii  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  Ihut  these  divi- 
sions are  not  maiked  by  their  number,  but  only 
by  a  space  left  in  the  text  tor  an  ini'.icl  letter, 
v;liicli  letter  do?s  not  appear  tn  have  been  in  any 
cne  case  inrcrted.  The  nuinlicrs  cf  t'.io  cliaptcrs, 
indeed,  are  add.cd  in  a  clnmsv  v/ay  by  a  recei:t 
bartd,  but  the  Kusebian  numbers  are  marked  v/iih 
Greek  numerals  in  a  coe\'al  liand  in  {;(;cd  rubric 
in  the  inargin,  as  far  as  Mritt.  x.,  and  i:i  bad  red 
iiik  a?  far  as  Luke  xii.,  i)ut  tlienccforward  they 
ure  discontinued.  The  paragrsplis  i:ifo  v.'hicli  l!io 
test  of  the  New  Testameiit  has  been  divided  by 
Betigel,  Vafcr.  and  otliers,  are  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  Latin  chapters. 

Lanffica^fe  of  the  Scriptures.  The  old  Testa- 
r';ent  is  written  in  Hebrew  [H2,uit;;vv  Lanouagi;], 
r  lih  tiie  exception  of  paits  of  the  books  of  Rj:ra, 
iNehemiali,  and  Daniel,  which  are  in  -Chaldec 
fCiiis.uE!;].  The  Neiv  Testament  is  written  in 
Greek,  or  rather  in  what  has  been  called  Kelleu- 
istic  or  Heluaizincj  Greek.  The  must  Hebraizing 
liook  is  the  Apocalypse,  and.  the  most  correct 
OnH;k  the  Kpislle  (othe  Hebrev.'s;  but  ilie  voice  of 
antiquity  favours  tiie  opinion  (hat  this  was.  origin- 
ally vvnficn  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic  (I'reslectio 
Theologica,  auctnve  Gul.  Hodge  Mi!!,  .S.  T.  P., 
y^i'i).  A  Hebrew  original  of  ill.  Mattbcv/s 
Gospel  lias  been  also  contended  for. 

Poi.Yci.OTTs,  &c.  Among  f!ie  most  nsefLjl 
nids  to  the  study  of  Ciblical  Literature  must  be 
reckoned  the  disjlr.tt,  triglott,  and  polvj^lott  edi- 
tions. Tliese  are  accurately  described  in  Le 
Long's  Blbliotheca  Sacra,  and  Gimon  s  Histoira 
Critique.  \'Ke  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  brief 
Cotire  of  the  Polyylotis. 

Altljough  the  earliest  Eprcimen  of  a  Polyglott 
was  ihat  of  a  projected  work  of  (he  celebrated 
|irniter  Aldus  MaJtutius,  of  v/hich  one  page  only 
»v;is  published,  the  first  of  tluis  kind  was  the, 
Co.MrLUTENSi/^N  Poi.YGj.OTT,  entitled  Biblia 
l^acra  Poli/g^Qita,  num  p-rimum  imprrssa,  &c., 
ciimprised  in  6  vols.  fol.  Wcare  indebted  for  tliis 
v^ork  to  the  celebrated  Cardinal,  Statesman,  and 
General,  Francis  Ximencs  de  Cisneros,  who  pul> 
lished  it  at  his  own  expense,  at  the  cost  of  50,n00 
tiucafs.  It  vvas  commoiiced  in  150i,  cnmi)leted 
1:1  Ij17,  anrj  published  in  15?2.  The  editors  were 
/Elius  Ai.lt.'jiins,  Ducas,  Piiicianus,  Slunica, 
Ziirrca,  CorajiclUjs,  and  Johannes  de  Vergera. 
I'Lo  tliirca  Lie!  "vere  originally  J^ws.     TUe  Urst 
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four  voTatne;!  contain  tfic  Old  Testament,  with  lh» 
Hebrew,  Lafisi,  and  Greek,  in  three  columns,  tlia 
Targum,  and  a  Latin  version  of  tlsp  same  Tho 
fifth  volume  contains  the  Greek  Testamer  ,  wiflj 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  liist  volume  consists  of 
Vocabularies,  Indexes,  &c.  &c.  The  Greek  Tc:-" 
tamn't,  as  l-.as  been  alrcaily  ohseived  [John  9 
Epistles],  was  (inisheil  ui  1517;  but  ihc  MSS. 
v/erc  modern,  and  not  cf  much  critical  value. 
{f^ce  Dr.  L5()v;ring"s  letter,  Monthly  Repasil-ory  fof 
1827,  p.  572;.  There  is  little  doubt  that  th3 
celebrated  te.xl  of  l!ie  thrt'o  witnesses  in  this  e^li- 
fion  v/as  translated  from  tiie  Latin.  There  were 
COO  coj)ies  cidy  p'rinted  of  this  splendid  work,  of 
which  three  v.'ere  on  voHum.  One  of  lbe*e  was 
sold  in  England,  in  1829,  for  600  guineas. 

The  Antioerp  Poliiglott  v/as  published  in  ISfiO- 
72,  in  8  v(d3.  fol.,  at  tiie  e:;j)Onse  of  Philip  II., 
King  of  Spain.  It  cotitains,  in  addition  to  tlic? 
Cumplutcnsiaii  texts,  a  Clialdee  Para]jhrase,  the 
•Syriac  vrtsion,  and  I'.ie  Latin  translation  of  Ari:i3 
J.Iontanus,  v;hic!)  was  a  curreclion  of  that  of  Pag- 
ninuj.  It  also  C():itai:i3  lexicons  and  grainmara 
cf  the  various  l:i:'juagc3  cf  the  ori;jmala  and  ver- 
c:c:i3. 

The  Peris  Pchjglott,  in  addition  to  the  con- 
tents of  f!ie  firmer  works,  h-u  a  Syriac  and  Arabic 
version  cf  botli  tlie  OId"r.::d  Mev/  Teslatrients, 
v/i;li  tl:e  Samaritan  Pcr.taieucb,  rnv/  publish."(l 
icT  the  fret  time,  and  edited  by  J.  MoriniM.  Tiii-3 
Pciyrlc't  a1."0  contains  the  Gamariran  version  of 
t'.:c  came.  It  \-;vj.  published  t:i  1G-I3,  in  10  vols, 
l^r^o  fcdio.  Tho  editor  of  tiiij  vr.luable,  but 
i2nv;ic!dy  v/ork,  v/a3  Elicliael  Ic  Ja;',  who  wao 
ruiDi'd  by  the  publicatiou. 

The  London  Polyglott,  edited  by  Brian  Wal- 
ton, aficiv/ards  Eislsop  of  Chester,  is  tnuch  more 
comprel'.ensivo  than  anv  of  the  former.  It  was 
published  in  1G57,  in  G  vols.  fol.  The  first  vol., 
besides  prcle;^ome.na,  contains  the  Pentateuch, 
exhibiting  on  one  page  the  "-lebrew  text,  with  the 
interlinear  Latin  version  of  A.";is  Hontanus,  tha 
Latin  \'ulga!e  (.f  th.e  Cbmenti.'ie  edition.  theSei)- 
tuagint  of  the  Roman  edition,  and  the  various 
readings  of  the  God.  Ales.,  the  Latin  version  uf 
Flaminiu.i  Nobiliun,  the  yyriac,  witli  a  Latin 
version,  the  Tai-gum  cf  Onkelos,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
ricn,  the  Sam.'iritan  Pt-ntEteuch,  with  the  Sania- 
ritai)  version  of  the  same,  and  a  Latin  translation 
serving  for  both,  and  the  Arabic,  with  a  Latin 
version.  The  second  volume  comprises  the  his- 
torical books,  v;ilh  the  Targums  of  Jou'llian. 
The  third  volume  contains  the  books  from  Jub 
to  Malachi,  and,  besi<le3  t|ie  versions  in  all  the 
former  langu.ages,  the  Psalms  in  Ethiopic,  and  a 
Latin  translation.  The  fourth  volume  has  all  the 
Dufcvo-canotiical  books  in  Greek,  Lstin,  Ara!;!C, 
and  Syriac;  t!ie  two  Hebrew  texts  of  To!  :t 
[ToEixJ.-atid  two  ChalJee  and'a  Persian  Targi.'m 
on  the  Pentateuch,  tvith  Latin  versions.  The  fitili 
volume  has  the  New  Testament,  with  Ari.i.i 
Montanus's  translation  ;  the  Syriac,  Persic,  Latin 
Vulgate,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopic  versions.  The?;', 
with  separate  Latin  versions  of  the  oriental  trar!> 
lations,  are  all  given  on  one  [lage.  The  sixth  vo- 
lume contains  various  readings  and  critical  re- 
maiLs.  The  whole  of  this  stupendous  lal)our  was 
completed  in  four  year'  It  was  published  by 
subscri[itioii,  uniler  the  patronage  of  Oliver  Croi.i- 
vvell,  who  died  liefore  its  cotnpleti.ni.  This  jjavp 
occasion  lo  lije  cancelljji^  of  two  leaves  of  the  pre* 
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ftice,  in  order  to  transfer  to  King  Charles  II.  tli? 
cotn|  .iments  arlrlressed  to  Cromwell.  There  are,  in 
consequence,  both  Republican  and  Royal  copies, 
fhe  former  of  which  are  the  most  scarce  and  vahi- 
ehle.  For  the  variations  lietwecn  these,  st-e  But- 
ler's Hor(E  Bibliccs  anil  Adam  Clark's  Successio7i 
cf  Sacred  Literature.  Tliis  Polyjlolt  was  ac- 
companied by  Casiell's  Ileptaglott  Lexicon,  in 
2  vols.  fol. 

Mr.  Dagster's  Polygtotf,  fol.,  Loudon,  1S31, 
contains  in  one  volume  the  Hebrew  text,  the  Sa- 
maritan Peritateuci),  tfie  Sc'['.tiiat,'int,  \  iilj^at»,  and 
Svriac  versions,  the  Greek  text  of  JTill  in  the 
Hew  Testament,  tojiether  with  Lutlier's  German, 
Diodati's  Italian,  Ostcn'ald's  French,  Scio's  Spa- 


4i*s1i,.j>ud  the  English  auihorlzecl  Tcrewms  of  tha 
Bible.  Theiqiiarfo  edilion,  part  of  tbe  im]ire<.8ioo 
of, which  was  destroyed  by  fire,  contams  flia 
Hebrew  and  Samaritan  tex's,  the  Greek  text  «f 
(he  New  Testarni-nt,  with  tlie  Seutua-^'int,  Vtilfjafe, 
mid  Englis!)  versimis.  There  are  valunble  Prole- 
gomena by  Dr.  I,ee. 

There  are  also  I'olyglotf.i  of  several  porTii.'is  of 
the  Bible,  of  wliicli  one  <>''  the  most  laUi.ible  is 
that  r  '.lished  at  Constantinople,  in  Hebrew, 
Chill.         Persian,  anJ  Aral)ic,  in  IS-lb. 

For  iiie  interpunctioh  of  the  Bibie,  see  Vkusb. 

For  WniTiNo  M.^TRKiAi.s,  see  VVuitino. 

^ScUlPiUKB  ChUONOI.OGY,  38.;  CnRONOl.OO*  • 

—  W.  W. 


»  485.     [A  Scythian  FaTnilv.} 

SCY'niIAN  (2«i59ifs),  .1  name  which  occu.s  The  Scythians  were,  in  fact,  the  ancient  repirsfnfi? 
only  in  Col.  iii.  11.  It  was  anciently  applied  tives  of  the  mo.!fi;i  Tartars,  and  like  them  movf(> 
Bometimes  to  a  particular  people,  and  sometimes  .  ""^  place  fo  place  in  carrs  ilrawn  by  oxen.  Ft' 
to  all  the  nomede  tribes  which  had  their  seat  to  's  f'ntn  this  circumsfance  that  they,  or  a  tribe 
the  nprth  of  the  Black  ai.-d  Caspian  seas,  stretching   nearly  allied  to  them,  may  be   recognised  on  tho 

monuments  of  Egypt  About  seven  c.entnries  Ife- 
fore  Christ,  the  Scythians  inv.ided  South-Western 
Asia,  and  extended  their  inc^irsions  as  far  as 
Kgypt  (Herodot.  i.  103).  In  doiii^  tliis  tiioy 
could  not  but  have  touched  on  or  piuised  thnHifrii 
Palestine:  and  it  is  even  supposed  that  BciIisImij 
derived  its  classical  name  of  Scytbopolis  hrm 
them  [Bkthshan].  It  is  singular',  however,  tiiat 
the  Hfl.rew  writers  take  no  notice  of  this  traiisa'-- 
fiou;  for  we  cannot  admit  that  the  piophecies  f 
Joel  Hfii!  Zephaniah  have  r-'ference  to  it,  as  some 
writers,  have  imagined.  •• 

\  SEA.  The  term  D^  yam,  or  'sea,'  was  uset) 
by  the  Hebrew  ,  more  extensively  iImh  with  us, 
being  apjilied  generally  to  all  large  collections  of 
waler,  as  they  had  no'  a  set  of  teims  .such  as  n-e 
employ  ^defectively,  indeed)  to  disci iminate  the 

_     *  Tlie  following  important  works  on   ibis  sub- 

•486.  [1.  A  Scythiaa.    2.  A  .«cythian  General.]  J'^'"'  '^'^^^  appeared  since  this  article  v,feMt  to  press  : 

.  A  Chronological  IntrodvHion  to  the  History  of 

indefinitely  eastward  into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  Church,  &c.,  by  thf   Kev.  S.  F.  Jarvis  D  D., 

Asia.     It   had   thus  much   the  same  latitude  as  Historiographer    of   the     (Protestant     Episco')a>l 

^Tartars,'  and  was  in  like  manner  synonymous  Oiurdi  of  fhe  U.'  S.,   tnd   The  Tun")  of  Damti, 

w.tli  Barbarian.  Ba',o.8apoi.   The  name  also  occurs  Chronological  and  Prbphetical,  by  George,  Duke 

luSMacc.  IV- 17,  and  Joseph.  Conf. ^J;jjO)}.  ii.  37.  of  Manchester.  LonUon,  1845.       ' 
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difierent  kinds.  'Sea'for  lurste  coUeclions,  and 
•pool'  fur  Emaller,  furmeil  the  extent  of  their 
viiralmlary  ;  altlio'igh,  indeed,  pools  were  ilistiii- 
(juished  into  Q^iZ  agom,  a  natiiial  pan)  or  pniid 
(Ps.  cvii:  35 ;  citiv.  8  ;  Isa.  \x\v.  1  \  xli.  1  8,  &c.), 
and  n2"^Il  bcrcekah.  Ilia  B.ime  sa  (lie  Arabic 
beerkeh,  arilirlificial  pool  or  reservoir  (2  Sam.  ii. 
13;  iv.  12;  Nah.  ii.  9).  Tlie  ferro  'sea'  is  ap- 
^  jjlieil  to  vaiiuus  j)ait3  of  the  ocean,  atid  also  .to 
'  )ak«,  fur  D'  is  used  for  tin'ss  in  Jub  xiv.  1 1. 
,  I.  The  MROiTKUWANniN,  iieing  on  the  west, 
And  thfiefdic  lieliiml  a  person  facing  the  east,  is 
r.ilied  in  Sciipfiire  tl:e  Haider  Sea  (pinKH  D^H, 
J)eut.  xi.  21;  .find  ii.  20)  that  is,  IVrxtem  Sea; 
and  alsii,  "the  Sea  of  i/ie'  Pkili'iiiiics'  (Exod. 
xxiii.  31),  as  that  people  possessed  the  largest 
pn)p:)rtiiia  of  its  shore  in  Pal«stine.  Being  alsi* 
the  larjjeit  sea  witii  \vliich  the  Hebrews  were  ac- 
qiiaiiiled,  they  called  it  by  jire-eminracc,  'the 
Great  Sta'  (Nmn  xxxiv.  G,  7;  Jnsh  i.  4;  ix. 
1  ;  Rifk.  xlvii.  10,  15,  20);  or  eirnply  'the  sea' 
(Josh.  XV.  47) 

2.  This  Rru  Sk4. — This  j^ulf  of  l1)0  Jndi.in 
Ocean  is  ciilted  in  Hebrew  C]1D  C  Yam  Huph 
(Kx.id.  X.  19;  xiii.  18;  Vs.  cvi,  7,  9,  22),  which 
ii  also  its  Kgypfiiin  name,  and  is  supposed  to  mean 
•weedy  sea'  (Aiu;haeH>.,S«;:p/.  p.  I72C;  Jablonsky, 
Opitscul.  i.  'ICG).  Tiiis  designation  lias  been  by 
some  siijiposid  to  'ciVr  to  ihe  quantity  nf  sra-V7ee<l 
found  ill  iu  Hut  IJnsce,  wlio'traverseil  its  whole 
(e:.,t.'ut,  dccl.'.res  tliat  lie  never  saw  any  iurf  of  weed 
in  if,  and  gives  it  as  his  ojiinioii  that  it  is  from 
the  large  trees  or  plants  of  wlsitt!  coral,  spiead  every 
wliere  over  the  b(i!fom  of  the  sea,  and  greatly  re- 
eembling  jiLinfs  (;n  land,  (hat  it  derived  its  name. 
It  18  il.so  called  'tiie  Eg-yptiati  sea'  (Isa.  xi;  15). 
In  other  pkn^es,  where  the  cojitcxt'  plainly  iiidi- 
,  cates  wliat  sea  is  iiitejuied,  it  is  called  simply 
.♦the  sea.'  In  the  New  Testament  ii  hears  its  usual 
Civeek  iiame,  r]  «'pu6/>A  OdAaacrR  [^.\i:ts  vii  3P ; 
Heb.  xi  29;  also  I  M;icc  iv.  9;  Hen.dot.  i.  1  ; 
Di>«i.  Sic.  iii.  IS),  whence  our  '  Red  Sea.'  How 
It  came  by  the  iiame»of  lied  .Sea  is  not  afjreetl. 
Piideaux  assmne,-;  (Cbniipc^ioji,  i.  Ii,  15)tliattlie 
ancient  inhabitiuiti  of  the  borderii»K  coniiliies 
called  it  Vniii  Edwn,  isr,  'the  seaof  PJdoni '  (it  is 
ncpe*- so  called  in  Scrijiturc),  as  its  iiorlh  eabtern 
jiart  vvaslied  tite  country  possessed  by  tlii?  Kdoni- 
ite«.  Now  Edom  means  red  (Gen.  x.tv.  3U;,  and 
the  Greeks,  who  1km  rowed  the  name  from  the  Phos- 
nicians,  mistook  it  for  an  apjiellatlve  instead  of  a 
|in>|!er  name,  and  rendereil  it  by  ipvSph.  BiKaacra, 
that  rs,  '  tlie  UedSea.  Some  inlniinatioi)  in  cor- 
rectiya  of  this  ijoiioTi  seems,  iiowever,  J<t  have 
lieeii  af't''i-.v;u<i,s  acquired  :  {or  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 7(i()). 
Fliijy  {Hint.  ^af.  v'\.  23),  Mfla  ^.iii'.  f ),  A^athar- 
Cldes  (^1.  2  ed.  Oxoii.),  Q.  Cor'ins  (-viii.  9  ;  x.  I  ), 
Philostiatus  (ur  15.1,  and  olhers.  distinctly  admit 
that  tiie  sea  obtained  this  name,  not  frtnn  any 
redness  in  its  waters,  but  from  a  great  kiiij; 
called  Eryilims,  wlio  reigned  in  the  adjacent 
••ountry.  The  word  Erythrus  means  the  same  in 
the  rireek  liut  Kdom  does  in  the  Phcenician  and 
Hebrew  hinj^'uages;  Which  seems  to  jirove  that  this 
king  Krytlmis  wa.s  no  other  than  Kilom.  who.'je 
name  was  j^'iven  to  the  country  over  which  his 
descendants  reij^ned.  This  exp'analiiin  seems 
satisfactory;  but  Fride.iux,  from  whom  we  take 
it,  by  a  very  str.m'^e  confusion  of  iffeas,  in  an  im- 
j2j«diately  precedini;  |>ajfe  (i.  10),  ascribes  the 
ttfeine.  Hed  Sta,  as  a^jjilied  to  another  joart  of  the 
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Erylhrjcan  Sea,  to '  the  xvaters  appearing  of  a  rp(><3i3lj 
colour  by  reason  of  (he  fierceness  of  the  sunbeams^' 
constantly  beating  upon  it  in  that  hot  chniate.* 
Such  a  fancy  needs  no  answer,  as  neiliicr  ivalcr 
nor  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  the  moie  red  ibr  L-ein;* 
mure  hot.  Otliers  have  conjectured  that  She  Ara- 
bian Gulf  derived  its  name  fiom  l!ic  coral  rocks 
and  reefs  in  which  it  abounds;  but  the  coral  ot 
the  Hcd  Sea  is  v;]iife,  not  red.  In  s,o  lavjje  a  tract 
of  shore  and  v/ater  it  would  be  strange  if  surnereil 
objects  did  not  apjiear,  and  minds  on  the  watclj 
for  some  physical  cause  for  the  name  v.'ouKl  na- 
turally lefer  to  circunigtaiice.i  which  would  nut 
otherwise  have  engaged  attentin;).  Sonio  of  tlia 
mountains  that  stretch  along  the  western  coasi 
have  a  singularly  red  a])pcaranco,  looking,  as 
Bruce  exjiresscs  if,  as  if  \hey  wefe  sjirinkled  with 
Ilavaniiah  or  Brazil- snuff,  or  brick-dust;  anil 
from  tliis  a  notion  is  derived  that  these  mountains, 
presenting  their  ccnsjiicuoug  sides  to  the  early  na- 
vigators of  the  Eea,  induced  them  to  give  it  a 
name  from  that  i)redominant  colour.  S.ilt  iiitii- 
cafes  a  fact  whicii  alVoids  a  basis  for  another  con- 
jecture as  to  the  origin  of  the  name.  He  says — 
'  .\t  o!)e  o'clock  It'll  the  7lh  of  February,  the  sea 
for  a  considerable  distance  around  ihe  ship  became 
80  extremely  red. . . ,  As  we  were  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause  of  this  very  singular  appearance,  a 
bucket  was  let  down  into  tlie  w.-iler,  by  which  we 
ohiaiiicd  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  sub.-,lancB 
floating  on  t!ie  surface.  It  proved  to  be  of  a 
jelly-like  consistence,  composed  of  a  nundjcrless 
multitude  oi'  very  small  mollusca,  each  of  whicfi 
having  a  small  red  spot  in  Ibe  centre,  lormed, 
wiien  ill  a  mass,  a  bright  body  of  colour  nearly 
allied  to  that  produred  by  a  mixture  of  re<l  lead 
v;idi  water.'  This  accoiint  has  l.y;en. more  recently 
confirmed  by  Ehrenberg.  *?  .| 

Tlie  ancients  applied  the  name  of  Erythrrcan, 
."^ea  Hot  only  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  but.  to  that 
jiart  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  is  ei:cloied  be- 
tween the  peninsulas  of  India  and  Aiabia;  but 
in  modern  usage  the  nameofUed  Sea  is  restricteil 
to'ilie  Arabian  Gulf,  which  enters  into  the  lami 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  in  a  westerly  direction, 
and  then,  at  the  stiaits  of  Hab-el-MaiKlcb,  turns 
N.N.VV.,  Diaintaining  thut  dirvction  till  it  make.'? 
a  nearapproach  to  the  Medilcrranean,  frum  which 
its  western  arm  is  only  separated  by  the  islhmu,? 
of  Sues.  ■  it  thus  ."lepurates  the  western  coast  oS 
Arabia  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  n.>rlli-castcrii 
jiarr  of  AlVica.  It  is  about  1400  miles  in  leiigih 
from  Suez  to  the  straits,  antl  on  an  average  15l) 
miles  ill  breadth.  On  approaching  its  northern 
terniinaiion  tl«?  gulf  divides  into  two  branches^ 
whicli  enclose  between  them  the  jieninsula  of 
.Sinai.  The  western  arm,  which  terminates  a  littla 
above  Sue*,  is  far  more  extensive  than  the  other, 
and  is  th.tt  which  was_crosscd  by  the  Israelites  iii' 
their  escape  from  Egypt.  An  account  of  this  i;n-' 
porti^nt  transaction  lois  been  given  under  anotlier 
iicad  [KxoDUs].  This  arm,  ainiently  called 
Her'HipolilicusSinus,  and  now  the  Gulf  of  .Suez,  ij 
190  miles  long  by  an  average  breatlth  of  21  miles; 
but  at  one  j)art  (  flirket  el-Faroun)  it  is  as  wide 
us  32  miles.  1  he  ea.stern  arm,  wiiich  terminates 
at  Akaljah,  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  was  anciently  called  /Rlanlticus  Sinos, 
from  the  port  of /l-llana,  the  Scriptural  Klufli,  and 
js  about  i  12  miles  long  by  a'li  avtiage  breadth  u< 
Ii  vn'ihu.    Tuwaids  Its  extremity  wvi^  tDc  po>a. 
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»f  Elath  an'l  Ezioxigeber,  celebrated  in  the  history 
of  tlie  attempts  made  by  the  Hebrew  kings  to 
establish  a  maritime  traffic  witli  tlie  Kast  [see  the 
several  words] . 

3.  The  Sea  of  Chinneueth,  JTlSS  D^  (Num. 
xxxiv.  11),  called  in  tiie  New  Testament  '  tlie  Sea 
of  Galilee'  (Matt.  iv.  18),  the  'Sea  of  Tiheiias  ' 
(John  xxi.  1),  and  'the  sea'  or  'lake  of  Genne- 
sareth '  (Matt.  xiv.  3i  ;  Mark  vi.  53  ;  Luke  v.  17) ; 
which  last  is  but  a  variation  of  the  Hebrew  name. 

This  lake  lies  very  deep,  among  fruitful  hills  and 
mountains,  from  wliich,  \u  tlie  rainy  season,  many 
rivulets  descend  :  its  siiape  will  be  seen  from  the 
map.  The  Jordan  enters  it  on  the  north,  and 
quits  it  on  the  south  ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  river 

f asses  through  it  without  the  waters  mingling, 
ts  extent  has  been  greatly  over-rated  :  Professor 
liobinson  considers  that  its  length,  in  a  straight 
line,  does  not  exceed  eleven  or  twelve  geograpliical 
miles,  and  that  its  breadth  is  from  five  fo  six 
miles.  From  numerous  indications  it  is  inferred 
that  the  bed  of  this  lake  was  formed  by  some 
ancient  volcanic  eruption,  which  history  has  not 
recorded  :  the  waters  are  very  clear  and  sweet, 
and  contaiji  various  kinds  of  excellent  (ish  in 
great  abundance.  It  will  be  remembereil  that 
several  of  the  apostles  were  fishermen  of  this  lake, 
and  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of  several  transac- 
tions in  the  life  of  Christ  :  it  is  thus  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  but  very  rarely 
in  the  Old.  The  borders  of  the  lake  were  in  the 
time  of  Christ  well  peopled,  being  covered  with 
numerous  towns  and  villages  ;  but  now  they  are 
almost  desolate,  and  the  fish  and  water-lbwl  are 
but  little  disturbed. 

The  best  descriptions  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
are  those  of  Burckhardt  {S7/ria,  p.  3.'5'2),  Buck- 
ingham (^Palestine,  ch.  xxvi.),  Irby  and  Mangles 
(p.  295),  Jowett  (pp.  172-176),  Hardy  (pp.  237- 
241),  Elliott  (ii.  342-350),  Schubert  (iii  231- 
240),  Ro'oinson  (ii.  372-402),  Olin  (iii.  253, 
261-265),  Lord  Nugent  {Lands,  Classical  and 
Sacred,  ii.  209). 

4.  The   Dead    Sea,   called    in  Scripture   the 

Salt  Sea,  rh^n  DJ  (Gen.  xiv.  -3),  the  Sea  of  the 

Plain,  or  the  Arabah,  ^"^^i^^  D^  (Deut.  iv.40), 

and  the  Eastern  Sea, '^'it^lpj^  D*ri  (Joel  ii.20; 

Ezek.  xlvii.  18;  Zech.  xiv.  8).  It  is  not  named 
or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  called 
by  Josephus  (£)e  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  10.  7)  Kijxvr]  'Acr- 
tpaXrirris,  by  which  name,  or  in  the  Latin  form 
of  Lacus  Asphaltites,  it  was  known  'to  the  classical 
writers.  This  designation  it  obtained  from  the 
large  quantities  of  asphaltum  which  it  afl'orded. 
The  Arabs  call  it  Birket  Lut,  'the  Sea  of  Lot.' 
From  its  history  and  qualities,  it  is  the  most  re- 
markable of  all  the  lakes  of  Palestine.  It  was 
long  assumed  that  this  lake  did  not  exist  before 
the  destructirm  of  Sodom  and  the  other  '  cities  of 
the  plain'  (Gen.  xix.);  and  that  before  that  time 
the  present  bed  of  tlie  lake  was  a  fertile  plain,  in 
which  these  cities  stood.  It  was  also  concluded 
that  the  river  Jordan  then  flowed  through  this 
plain,  and  afterwards  pursued  its  course,  through 
the  great  valley  of  Arabah,  to  the  eastern  arm  of 
tlie  Red  Sea.  The  careful  observations  of  Pro- 
fessor Robinson  have  now,  however,  lemlered  it 
more  probable  tliat  a  lake  which,  as  now,  received 
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the  river  Jordan,  existed  heie  before  Sodom  was 
destroyed;  but  that  an  encroachment  of  the 
waters  southward  then  took  place,  overwhelming 
a  beautiful  and  well-watered  jihiin  which  lay  ori 
tlie  southern  border  of  the  lake,  and  on  which 
Sodom,  Gomorrah.  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Zoar 
were  situated.  Tiie  promontory,  or  rather  penin- 
sula, towards  the  south,  which  is  so  distinct  a 
feature  of  this  lake,  proliably  marks  the  original 
boundary  of  the  lake  in  that  direction,  and  shows 
the  point  at  which  the  waters  broke  into  the  plain 
beyond. 

The  Dead  Sea  is  about  thirty-nine  or  forty 
geographical  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
nine  or  ten  miles  wide  from  east  to  west ;  it 
lies  embedded  very  deep  lietween  lofty  dill's  on 
the  western  side,  which  are  about  1500  feet  high, 
and  mountains  on  the  eastern  shore,  the  highest 
ridges  of  whicJi  are  reckoned  to  be  from  2000  to 
2500  feet  above  the  water.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  much  Salter  than  that  of  the  sea.  From 
the  quantity  of  salt  which  it  holds  in  solution 
it  is  thick  and  heavy,  and  no  fish  can  live  or 
marine  jilants  grow  in  it.  The  old  stories  about 
the  jiestiferous  qualities  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  its 
waters  are  mere  fables  or  delusions;  the  actual 
appearances  being  the  natural  and  obvious  ell'ects of 
the  confined  and  deep  situation,  the  intense  heat, 
and  the  uncommon  saltness  of  the  waters.  Lying 
in  its  deep  cauldron,  surrounded  by  lofty  clilfs  of 
naked  limestone  rock,  ex))osed  for  seven  or  eight 
months  in  the  year  to  the  unclouded  beams  of  a. 
burning  sun,  nothing  but  sterijity  and  solituiie. 
can  be  looked  for  upon  its  shores  ;  and  notluBg: 
else  is  actually  found,  exce))t  in  those  parts  \xhei« 
there  are  fountains  or  streams  of  i'resh  wat-:^r;;  in;- 
all  such  places  there  is  a  fertile  soil  and  abundant 
vegetation.  Birds  also  abound,  and  they  are 
observed  to  fly  above  and  across  the  sea  without 
being,  as  old  stories  tell,  injured  or  killed  by  ita 
exhalations.  Professor  Robinson  was  five  days 
in  the  vicinity  of  its  shores,  without  being  able 
fo  ])erceive  that  any  noisome  smell  or  noxious 
vapour  arose  from  tlu?  bosom  of  the  lake.  Its 
coasts  liave  always  been  peopled,  and  are  so 
now;  and  although  the  inhabitants  suffer  from 
fevers  in  summer,  this  is  not  more  than  might  be 
expected  from  the  concentrated  heat  of  the  climate 
in  connection  with  the  marshes.  The  same  efi'ects 
might  be  experienced  were  there  no  lake,  or  wer* 
the  waters  fresh  insteail  of  salt. 

On  the  borders  of  this  lake  is  found  much 
sulphur,  in  pieces  as  large  as  walnuts,  and  even 
larger  There  is  also  a  black  shining  stone, 
which  will  partly  burn  in  the  fire,  and  which 
then  emits  a  bituminous  smell :  this  is  the  'stink- 
stone'  of  Burckhardt,  At  Jerusalem  it  is  made 
into  rosaries  and  toys,  of  which  great  quantities, 
are  sold  to  the  pilgrims  who  visit  the  sacreii 
places.  Another  remarkable  production,  from 
wliicli,  indeed,  the  lake  takes  one  of  its  names,  is 
the  asphaltum,  or  bitumen.  Josephus  says,  that 
'the  sea  in  many  places  sends  up  black  masses 
of  asphaltum,  which  Jloat  upon  the  siuface,  having 
the  size  and  shape  of  headless  oxen  '  {De  Bell.  Jud. 
iv.  8,  4).  From  recent  information  it  appear* 
that  large  masses  are  rarely  found,  and  then 
generally  only  alter  earthquakes.  The  substance 
is  doubtless  jiroduced  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 
in  which  it  coagulates,  and  rises  to  the  surface  j 
or  |x>ssib]y  the  coagulation  may  have  been  aacieot. 
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and  the  siibstarice  aiUieres  to  the  bottom  until  de- 
taclied  by  caitliqiiakes  and  other  convulsions, 
when  its  l)uoyancy  brings  if  to  the  snrface.  We 
know  tlial  'the  vale  of  Siddim'  (Gen.  xiv.  10) 
was  ancienlly  'full  of  slime-pits,'  or  sources  of 
l/iiumen  ;  and  tliese,  now  under  the  waler,  pro- 
bably supply  the  asphaltum  wiiich  is  found  on 
inch  occasions. 

An  admiralde  and  very  full  account  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  given  liy  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl.  Re- 
searches, ii.  216-238).  See  al-o  Nau  {Nov. 
Voyage,  p[).f  77-5R8).  Morison  (  Voyage,  cli.  xxx.), 
Shaw  (ii.  157-158).  Hasselqtiist  (pp.  130,  131, 
284),  IJurckhardt,  (Syria),  Seetzen  (in  Zach's 
Jilonat.  Corresp.  xviii.  440.  sq.).  Irbv  and  Man- 
gles (pp.  351-356 ;  446-459),  Elliot  (ii.  479-486), 
Stephens  (ii.  ch.  xv.),  Paxton  (pp.  150-163), 
Scliubert  (iii.  84-94),  Olin  (ii.  234-245). 

5.  The  Lake  Merom  is  named  once  only  in 
Scripture,  where  it  is-  called  DIID  VO,  waters  of 
Merom  (.Tosh.  xi.  5,  7).  By  Joseplius  it  is  called 
Seniechonilis  {'Zijj.ex'^v'i.Tis,  Antiq.  v.  5.  1),  and 
at  present  bears  tlie  name  of  Huleh  :  tliis  is  tlie 
tippermost  and  smallest  of  tlie  three  lakes  on  the 
Jordan.  It  serves  as  a  kind  of  reservoir  to  collect 
die  waters  which  form  tliat  river  and  again  to 
send  them  r)rdi  in  a  single  stream.  In  the 
spring,  when  the  waters  are  higliest.  the  lake  is 
seven  miles  long  and  three  and  a  half  broad;  but 
in  summer  it  becomes  a  mere  marsh.  In  some 
parts  it  is  sown  with  rice,  and  its  reeds  and 
rushes  afford  shelter  to  wild  hogs.  (Pococke,  ii. 
p.  72  ;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  p.  514  :  Richardson,  ii, 
415,416;  Lindsay,  ii.  91;  Rol)inson,  iii.  339- 
-342.)  A  full  description  of  the  tliree  lakes  of 
the  .lordan  (Lake  Huleh,  Lake  of  Gennesareth, 
.and  the  Dead  Sea)  is  given  in  Kitto's  Physical 
History  of  Palestine,  ch.  vi. 

SEA,  MOLTEN  (P>*-"lO  D^).  The  immense 
brazen  reservoir  which,  with  smaller  lavers 
[Laver],  stood  in  the  court  of  Solomon's  temple, 
was  thus,  by  hyperbole,  denominated.  It  was  of 
a  hemispiierical  figure,  ten  cubits  in  width,  five 
deep,  and  thirty  in  circumference.  In  1  Kings 
vii.  23,  it  is  stated  to  liave  contained  2000  baths, 
equal  to  16,000  galhms;  but  in  2  Cluon.  iv.  5, 
it  is  saiil  to  have  contained  3000  Ijaths,  and  tlie 
latter  estimate  is  followed  by  Joseplius.  It  was 
probably  capable  of  holding  the  larger  quantity, 
butdid  not  usually  contain  more  than  the  smaller. 


[t'ountain  of  the  Lions.] 


It  was  decorated  on  the  upper  edge  with  figures  re- 
sembling lilies  in  bloom,  and  was  enriched  witli 
various  ornamental  olijects;  and  it  rested,  or 
■eemed  to  rest,  ijwn  tlie  backs  of  twelve  oxen, 
tuiee  looking  to  llie  north,  three  to  the  east,  thiee 
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to  tne  south,  and  three  to  the  west  (1  Kings  vi, 
20  ;  vii.  40-47  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  3-3).  The  Jewish 
writers  state  that  this  great  basin  was  supplied 
with  water  by  a  jiipe  'rom  the  well  of  Etam,  al- 
though some  few  all  ge  that  it  was  filled  by 
the  manual  lalxuir  of  the  Gilieoniles.  It  was, 
according  to  tlie  same  accounts,  kept  constantly 
flowing,  tliere  being  spouts  which  discharged  for 
use  from  the  basin  as  much  water  as  it  received 
from  tlie  well  of  Etam.  If  this  be  correct,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  sjxiuts  discharged  their  water 
through  tlie  moutlis  of  tlie  oxen — or,  as  some  sup- 
pose, tlirough  endio.^sed  heads  in  tliesidesof  the  ves- 
sel. This  is  perhaps  the  largest  vessel  of  molten 
brass  which  was  ever  made — other  large  reser- 
voirs, which  might  com]iete  in  dimensions  with  it, 
being  either  of  wood,  marble,  or  sheet  copjier.  ' 
The  Fountain  of  the  Lions  in  the  Moorish  palace 
(Alhambra),  at  Grenada,  is  of  stone,  and  tiie  ani- 
mals which  su])port  it  are  lions :  but  it  supplies 
some  remarkable  analogies  to  Solomon's  great 
work,  in  imitation  of  which  it  is  said  to  have  been 
constructed.  The  concejitioii,  and  stfll  more  the 
successful  execution  of  this  great  work,  gives  a 
very  favourable  idea  of  the  state  of  the  metal- 
lurgical arts  in  the  time  of  Solomon. 

SEAL.  There  seem  to  have  been  two  kinds 
of  seals  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  A  notion 
appears  to  exist  tliat  all  ancient  seals,  being  signets, 
were  rings,  intended  to  be  worn  on  the  hand.  But 
this  was  by  rio  means  the  case;  nor  is  it  so  now  in 
flie  East,  where  signet  rings  are  still,  probably, 
as  common  as  they  ever  were  in  ancient  times. 
Tlieir  general  use  of  seals  was  very  difl'erent  from 
ours,  as  they  were  employed  not  for  the  purpose 
of  impressing  a  device  on  wax,  liut  in  the  place 
of  a  sign  manual,  to  stamp  the  name  of  the  owner 
upon  any  document  to  which  he  desired  to  afiix 
it.  The  name  thus  impressed  had  tiie  same  legal 
validity  as  the  actual  signature,  as  is  still  the 
case  in  the  East.  This  practice  may  be  illustrated 
liy  a  circumstance  wiiich  occurred  in  the  last 
days  of  George  IV.  When  he  became  too  ill  to 
aflix  his  sign  manual  to  the  numerous  docu- 
ments which  required  it,  a  fac-simile  was  engraved 
on  a  stamp,  by  wliicli  it  was  in  his  jiresence  im- 
pressed upon  them.  By  this  contrivance  any 
one  may  give  to  any  paper  the  legal  sanction  of 
his  name,  although  he  may  be  unable  to  write  ; 
and  the  awkward  contrivance  to  which  we  resort 
ill  such  cases,  of  aflixing  a  cross  or  mark  with  the 
signature  of  an  attesting  witness,  is  unnecessary. 
For  this  ])urpose  the  surface  of  the  seal  is  smeared 
with  a  black  pigment,  which  leaves  the  figure  of 
the  lioily  of  the  seal  upon  the  paper,  in  which  the  j 
characters  ajipear  blank  or  white.  The  cliaractera  ^ 
required  are  often  too  large  or  too  many  to  be  ! 
conveniently  used  in  a  signet  ring,  in  which  case  • 
tliey  are  engraved  on  a  seal  shaped  not  unlike 
those  in  use  among  ourselves,  wiiich  is  carried  in 
the  bosom,  or  suspended  from  the  neck  over  the 
breast.  This  custom  was  ancient,  and,  no  douhi, 
existed  among  the  Hebrews  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18; 
Cant.  viii.  6;  Haggai  ii.  23).  These  seals  arc 
often  entirely  of  metal — brass,  silver,  or  gold; 
but  sometimes  of  stmie  set  in  metal.  As  an  ap- 
pendage thus  shajied  might  be  inconvenient  from 
the  pressure  of  its  edges,  tlie  engraved  stone  was 
sometimes  made  to  turn  in  its  metal  frame,  like 
our  swivel   seals,  so  as  to  present  a  flat  siirfac* 
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to  th«  Irttly.  Very  ancient  Egyptian  seals  of 
this  kind  have  been  found. 

If  a  door  or  l>()x  was  to  be  sealed,  it  was  first 
fastened  with  some  ligament,  over  wliich  was 
place!  some  well  compacted  clay  to  receive  the 
impression  of  the  seal.  Clay  was  used  because  it 
hardens  in  the  heat  wliich  would  dissolve  wax  ; 
and  this  is  the  reason  that  wax  is  not  used  in  the 
East.  A  [lerson  leaving  property  in  the  custody 
of  strangers — say  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  caravan- 
serai^seals  the  door  to  prevent  the  place  from 
being  entered  without  legal  proof  of  the  fact. 
The  simplicity  of  the  Eastern  locks,  and  the  ease 
witli  which  they  might  be  picked,  render  this 
precaution  the  more  necessary.  We  have  some- 
times seen  a  coarsely  engraved  and  large  wooden 
seal  employed  for  this  purpose.  There  are  dis- 
tinct allusions  to  this  custom  in  Job  xx.wiii.  14  ; 
Cant.  iv.  12. 

Signet  rings  were  very  common,  especially 
among  persons  of  rank.  Tliey  were  sometimes 
wiiolly  of  metal,  but  often  the  inscription  was 
borne  by  a  stone  set  in  silver  or  gold.  The  im- 
pression from  the  signet  ring  of  a  monarch  gave 
the  force  of  a  royal  decree  to  any  instrument  to 
which  it  was  affixed.  Hence  the  delivery  or 
transfer  of  it  to  any  one  gave  the  power  of  using 
the  royal  name,  and  created  the  highest  office  in 
the  state  (Gen.  xli.  42  ;  Esth.  iii.  10,  12  ;  viii.  2; 
Jer.  xxii.  24;  Dan.  vi.  10,  13,  17:  comp.  1 
Kings  xxi.  8).  Rings  being  so  much  employed 
as  seals,  were  called  niy^O  tabbaoth ;  which  is 
ilerived  from  a  root  signifying  to  imprint,  and 
also  to  seal.  They  were  commonly  woni  as  or- 
naments on  the  fingers — usually  on  the  little  finger 
of  tlie  right  hand  (Exod,  xxxv.  22  ;  Luke  xv.  22  ; 
James  ii.  2). 

SEASONS,     [Palestine.] 

SEBAC  Cljlp)  occurs  in  two  or  three  places 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  considered  by  some 
to  he  the  name  of  a  particular  plant,  as  the  biamble, 
smilax,  jasmine,  afriplex;  hy  others  it  is  sup- 
posed to  denote  briars  or  tliorns.  Celsius,  how- 
ever, has  shown  that  the  meaning  of  llie  term  is 
perplexitax,  '  id  quod  densum  et  intricatum  est  ;' 
fliat  it  is  especially  applied  to  the  branches  of 
trees,  shrub?,  and  climbing  ])lants,  and  is  hence 
rightly  translated  in  the  Auth.  ^'ers.,  in  Gen. 
xxii,  13,  'And  Abraham  beheld  a  ram  caught  in 
a  thicket  (sebac)  hy  his  liorns.'  So  in  Isa.  ix,  18  ; 
X.  34.— J.  F.  R. 

SKCUNDUS  (liKovvBo^),  a  disciple  of  Thes- 
salonica,  who  accompanied  Paul  in  some  of  his 
voyages  (Acts  xx.  4  ). 

SEER.     [PitopHEcy.J 

SEIR  ("IW,  hairy;  Sept.  5rj€i».  I,  A  phy- 
larch  or  chief  of  the  Horim,  who  were  the  former 
inhabitants  of  tlie  country  afterwards  possessed 
by  the  Edomites. 

2.  Seir,  Mount.  The  mountainous  country 
of  the  Edomites,  extending  from  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  Elanitic  Gulf.  The  name  is  usually  derived 
from  the  Seir  above-mentioned,  and  as  he  was  a 
great  chief  of  the  original  inhabitants,  it  is  ditK- 
cult  to  reject  such  a  conclusion.  Some,  however, 
asGesenius,  would  rather  regard  Seir  as  an  appel- 
lative, and  as  denoting  '  the  shaggy  mountain,' 
t.  c.  clothed  or  bristly  with  woods  and  forests  ;  but 
this  is  not,  in  any  marked  way,  a  characteristic  of 
Uie  lauge  in  question.     These  mountains  were 


first  inhabited  by  the  Korim  (Gen,  sir  <l  j 
Deut,  ii,  12);  llien  l)y  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  3; 
xxxiii,  14,  Ifi)  and  his  posterity  (Deut,  ii  4,  19; 
2  Chron,  XX.  10).  The  northern  part  of  them 
now  bears  the  designation  of  Jelial,  and  the 
southern  that  of  esh-Sherali,  which  seems  no  otiier 
than  a  modification  of  the  ancient  name.  In 
modern  times  these  mountains  were  fust  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhardt  (Si/7-ia,  p.  40),  but 
they  have  often  since  been  visited  l)y  other  tra- 
vellers, among  whom  Dr.  Hobinson  l)as  perhaps 
furnished  the  liest  description  of  them  (Bib.  Re- 
searches, ii.  551,  552).  At  the  base  of  the  chain 
are  low  hills  of  limestone  or  argillaceous  rock; 
then  lofty  masses  of  porphyry,  which  constitute 
the  body  of  the  mountain  ;  above  these  is  sand- 
stone broken  into  irregular  ridges  and  grotesque 
groups  of  clitls;  and  again,  further  liack  and 
higher  than  all,  are  long  elevated  ridges  of  lime- 
stone without  |>recipices.  Beyond  all  these 
stretches  off  indefinitely  the  high  plateau  of  the 
great  eastern  desert.  The  height  of  the  porphyry 
dill's  is  estimated  by  Dr.  Robinson  at  about  2000 
feet  above  the  Araliah  (the  great  valley  between 
the  Dead  Sea  and  Elanitic  Gulf)  ;  the  elevation 
of  Wady  Musa  [Sei.ah]  above  the  same  is  pei-- 
haps  2000  or  221)0  feet;  while  the  limestone  ridges 
further  back  probably  do  not  fall  short  of  3000 
feet.  The  whole  breadth  of  the  mountainous 
tract  between  the  Arabali  and  the  eastern  desert 
above  does  not  exceed  15  or  20  geog.  miles. 
These  mountains  are  quite  ditl'erent  in  character 
from  those  which  front  them  on  the  other  (west) 
side  of  the  Arabali.  The  latter  seem  to  be  not 
more  than  two-thirds  as  high  as  the  former,  and 
are  wholly  desert  and  sterile;  while  those  on  the 
east  appear  to  enjoy  a  sufliciency  of  rain,  and 
are  covered  with  tutts  of  herlis  and  occasional 
frees.  The  valleys  are  also  full  of  trees  and  shrubs 
and  flowers,  the  eastern  and  higher  parts  being  ex- 
tensively cultivated, and  yielding  good  crojis.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  soil  is  not  unlike  that 
around  Hebron  ;  though  the  face  of  the  country 
is  very  diflerent.  It  is  indeed  the  region  of 
which  Isaac  said  to  his  son  Esau  :  '  Behold,  thy 
dwelling  shall  be  of  the  fatness  of  the  earth,  and 
of  the  dew  of  heaven  from  above"  (Gen.  xxvii.  39). 

3.  A  mountain  in  tlie  ter:itorv  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  10). 

SELAH.    [PsAi.Ms.] 

SELAH,  or  rather  Sei.a  (y?P,  '  rock,'  with 
tlie  article  in  2  Kings  xiv.  7,  i^r'DD,  '  the  rock  ;' 
Gr.  7)  TiiTpa,  Petra,  which  has  the  same  significa- 
tion as  Selah  ;  sometimes  plural,  at  VliTpcu),  the 
metropolis  of  the  P2domites  in  Mount  Seir.  lu 
the  Jewish  history  it  is  recorded  that  Amaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  "slew  of  Edom  in  the  valley 
of  Salt  icn  thousand,  and  took  Selah  by  war,  and 
called  the  name  of  it  Joktheel  unto  this  day' 
(2  Kings  xiv,  7).  This  name  seems  however  to 
have  passed  away  with  the  Hebrew  rule  over 
Edum,  lor  no  further  trace  of  it  is  to  he  found; 
and  it  is  still  called  Selah  by  Isaiah  (xvi.  1). 
These  are  all  the  certain  notices  of  the  place  in 
Scri]jture  ;  for  it  may  veil  lie  doubted  whether  it 
is  designated  in  Jndg  i.  36  and  Isa.  xlii.  11,  as 
some  suppose.  We  next  meet  with  it  as  the 
Petra  of  the  Greek  writers,  which  is  merely  a 
translation  of  the  native  name  Selah.  The  ear- 
liest notice  of  it  under  that  name  by  them  ia 
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connected  with  the  fact  that  Antigonus,  one  of 
Alexander's  successors,  sent  two  expeditions 
against  the  Nabathaeans  in  Petra  (Diod.  Sic. 
xix.  94-98).  For  p)ints  of  history  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  the  city,  see  Edomites; 
Nabathaeans.  Straho,  writing  of  the  Naba- 
thaeans in  the  time  of  Aug\isfus,  thus  describes 
their  capiial: — 'The  metropolis  of  the  Naba- 
thaeans is  Petra,  so  called  ;  for  it  lies  in  a  place 
in  other  resjiects  plain  and  level,  but  shut  in  by 
rocks  round  about,  but  within  having  copious 
fountains  for  the  supply  of  watei  and  the  irriga- 
tion of  gardens.  Beyond  tlie  enclosure  the  re- 
gion is  mostly  a.  desert,  especially  towards  Judaea' 
(Geocf.  xvi.  p.  906).  At  this  time  the  town  had 
become  a  jdace  of  transit  for  the  proihictions  of 
the  east,  and  was  much  resorted  to  by  foreigners 
(Diod.  Sic.  xix.  95;  Strabo,  I.  c).  Pliny  more 
definitely  describes  Petra  as  situiited  in  a  valley 
less  than  two  miles  (Roman)  in  amplitude,  sur- 
routided  by  inaccessilde  mountains,  with  a  stream 
(lowing  through  it  {Hist.  Nat.  vi.  28).  About 
the  same  jieriod  it  is  often  named  by  Josejiluis 
as  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petraea,  with  which 
kingdom  it  passed  under  tlie  innnediate  sway  of 
the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  whose  succes- 
sor Hadrian  seems  to  have  bestowed  on  it  some 
advantage,  which  led  the  inhabitants  to  give  lii? 
name  to  the  city  upon  coins,  several  of  which 
are  still  extant  (Mionnet,  Med.  Antiqtces,  v.  587  ; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  ii.  503).  In  the  fourtu 
century,  Petra  is  several  times  mentioned  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome ;  and  in  the  Greek  ecclesi- 
astical Notitiae  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  it 
apjiears  as  tlie  metropolitan  see  of  the  third  Pa- 
lestine (Reland,  Palcest.  pp.  215,  217)  ;  the  last- 
named  of  the  bishops  is  Theodoras,  who  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Jerusalem  in  a.d.  536 
(Oriens  Christ,  iii.  725).  From  that  lime  no* 
the  slightest  notice  of  Petra  is  to  be  found  in 
any  quarter ;  and  as  no  trace  of  it  as  an  in- 
habited site  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Arabian 
writers,  the  probability  seems  to  be  that  it  was 
destroyed  in  some  unrecorded  incursion  of  the 
desert  hordes,  and  was  afterwards  left  unpeopled. 
It  is  true  that  Petra  occurs  in  the  writers  of 
the  era  of  the  Crusades  ;  but  they  applied 
this  name  to  Kerek,  and  thus  introduced  a 
confusion  as  to  the  true  Petra  which  is  not  even 
now  entirely  removed.  It  was  not  until  the  re- 
ports concerning  the  wonderful  remains  in  Wady 
Musa  had  been  verified  by  Burckhardt,  that  th^ 
latter  traveller  first  ventured  to  assume  the  iden- 
tity of  the  site  with  that  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Arabia  Petraea.  He  expresses  this  opinion  in 
a  letter  dated  at  Cairo,  Sept.  12th,  1812,  pub- 
lished in  1819,  in  the  preface  to  his  Travels  in 
Nubia;  but  before  its  appearance  the  eminent 
geographer,  Carl  Ritter,  had  suggested  the  same 
conclusion  on  tiie  strength  of  Seetzen's  intima- 
tions {Erdkunde,  ii.  li7).  liurckhardfs  view 
was  more  amply  developed  in  his  Travels  in 
Syria,  p.  431,  published  in  1822,  and  received 
the  iiigh  sanction  of  his  editor.  Col.  Leake,  who 
produces  in  support  of  it  all  the  arguments  which 
have  since  been  relied  upon,  namely,  the  agree- 
ment of  the  ancient  descriptions  with  tliis  site, 
and  their  inapjilicability  to  Kerek  ;  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  ancient  specifications  of  the  distances 
of  Petra  from  the  Elanitic  Gulf  and  from  the 
i>eftd  Sea,  which  all  point  to  Wady  Musa,  and 


not  to  Kerek;  that  Josephus,  Eusebius,and  JeronM 
testify  that  the  Mount  Hor  wliere  Aaron  died, 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Petra;  and  tliat  to  tliii 
day  fiie  mountain  which  tradition  and  circum- 
stances ))oint  01^  as  the  same,  still  rears  its  lonely 
head  above  the  vale  of  Wady  Musa,  while  in 
all  the  district  of  Kerek  there  is  not  a  single 
mountain  which  could  in  itself  be  regarded  as 
Mount  Hor;  and  even  if  there  were,  its  position 
would  be  incompatible  with  the  recorded  jour- 
neyings  of  the  Israelites  (Leake's  Preface  to 
Burckhardt's  Travels  in  Syria,  pp.  vii.-ix. ;  Ro- 
binson's Palestine,  ii.  576-579  ;  653-659). 


488.     [Petra,  from  above  the  Amphitheatre] 

The  ruined  city  lies  in  a  narrow  valley,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty,  and,  for  the  most  part,  perfectly 
precipitous  mountains.  Those  which  form  its 
southern  limit  are  not  so  steep  as  to  be  impassable  ; 
and  it  is  over  these,  or  rather  through  them, 
along  an  abrupt  and  difficult  ravine,  that  travel- 
lers from  Sinai  or  Egypt  usually  wind  their  labo- 
rious way  into  the  scene  of  magnificent  desolation. 
The  ancient  and  more  interesting  entrance  is  on 
the  eastern  side,  through  the  deep  narrow  gorge 
of  Wady  Syke.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  tiie 
precise  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  though  the  jne- 
cipitous  mountains  by  which  the  site  is  encom- 
passed mark  with  perfect  distinctness  the  bound- 
aries beyond  which  it  never  could  have  extended. 
These  natural  barriers  seem  to  have  constituted 
fhe  real  limits  of  the  city  ;  and  they  give  an  ex- 
tent of  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  nearly  from 
north  to  south,  by  a  variable  breadth  of  aiiout 
half  a  mile.  Several  spurs  from  the  surrounding 
mountains  encroach  upon  this  area;  but,  with 
inconsiderable  exceptions,  the  whole  is  fit 
for  building  on.  Tlie  sides  of  the  valley  are 
walled  up  by  perpendicular  rocks,  from  four 
hundred  to  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  high.  The 
northern  and  southern  barriers  are  neither  so  lofty 
nor  so  steep,  and  they  both  admit  of  the  passage 
of  camels.  A  great  many  small  recesses  or  side 
valleys  open  into  the  principal  one,  thus  enlarg- 
ing as  well  as  varying  almost  infinitely  the  out- 
line. With  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  however, 
they  have  no  outlet,  but  come  to  a  s])eedy  and 
abrupt  termination  among  tlie  overhanging  cliffs, 
as  ))reci}ntous  as  the  natural  bulwark  that  bounds  j 
the  principal  valley.  Including  these  irregnla-  j 
rities,  the  whole  circumference  of  Petra  may  be  j 
four  miles  or  more.  The  lengtii  of  this  irregular 
outline,  though  it  gives  no  idea  of  the  extent  of 
the  area  within  its  embrace,  is  per'iaps  tiie  b«s< 
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ireasure  of  the  extent  of  Hie  excavarions.  A 
small  stream,  ov  ratliei-  mountain  torrent,  ciifeis 
the  valley  from  (lie  east  tlirough  the  W'ady  Syke, 
and  after  a  course  of  less  than  half  a  mile,  passes 
out  nearly  oiiposite  to  the  point  of  entrance  on  tlie 
western  siile.  This  jiretty  lirook  flows  with  a 
scanty  stream  within  the  gorge  of  VVady  Syke, 
but  is  usually  quite  dry  after  entering  tlie  valley. 
Two  smaller  streams  How  in  the  season  of  rain 
from  the  gorges  of  the  northern  mountain,  and 
join  tlie  principal  torrent  along  courses  nearly 
at  right  angles  with  it.  Tlie  bottom  of  this  river, 
as  for  distinction  it  may  be  called,  was  paved 
for  the  betler  preservation  of  its  water  from  waste 
and  filth,  and  its  sides  were  faced  with  a  wall  of 
hewu  stone.  Considerable  remains  of  the  wall 
and  jiavement,  and  some  large  flagstones  belong- 
ing to  a  paved  v/ay  that  ran  along  the  side  of  the 
river,  still  remain  ;  as  do  the  founilations  of  several 
bridges  which  sjianned  its  channel. 

The  chief  pulilic  buildings  occupied  the  banks 
of  the  river  and  the  liigh  ground  further  south,  as 
their  ruins  sufficiently  siiow.  One  sumptuous 
edifice  remains  standing,  though  in  an  imperfect 
and  dilapidated  slate.  It  is  on  the  soutii  side  of 
the  river,  near  the  western  side  of  the  valley,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a  palace,  rather  than  a  temple. 
It  is  called  Pharaoh's  house,  and  is  liiiriy-four 
paces  square.  The  walls  are  nearly  entire,  and 
on  the  eastern  side  they  are  still  suimounteil  by  a 
handsome  cornice.  Tlie  front,  which  looks  toward 
the  north,  was  ornamented  with  a  row  of  cxilumns, 
four  of  which  are  standing.  An  open  ])ia/za, 
behind  tlie  colonnade,  extended  the  whole  length 
of  the  building.  In  the  rear  of  this  jiiazza  are 
three  apartments,  tlie  principal  of  which  is  en- 
tered under  a  noble  arch,  apparently  tliirty-five 
or  forty  feet  high.  It  is  an  imposing  ruin,  though 
not  of  tiie  purest  style  of  architecture,  and  is  the 
more  striking  as  the  only  edifice  now  standing 
ivi  Petra, 

A  little  east  of  this,  and  in  a  range  with  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  e.xcavations  in  the  mountain 
on  the  east  side  of  the  valley,  are  the  remains  of 
what  appears  to  have  been  a  triumphal  anh. 
Under  it  were  three  passages,  and  a  number  of 
pedestals  of  columns,  as  well  as  other  fragments, 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  a  magnificent  colon- 
nade was  connected  with  it. 

A  few  rods  south  are  extensive  ruins,  which 
probably  iielonged  to  a  temple.  The  ground  is 
covered  witli  fragments  of  columns  five  feet  in 
diameter.  Twelve  of  these,  whose  pedestals  still 
remain  in  their  ]jlaces,  adorned  either  siile  of 
this  stately  edifice.  There  were  also  four  co- 
lumns in  front  and  six  in  the  re^r  of  the  temple. 
Tliey  are  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  Dr.  Olin 
counted  thirty-seven  massive  frusta,  of  which  one 
of  them  was  composed. 

Still  further  south  are  other  piles  of  ruins  — 
columns  and  hewn  stones — parts  no  doidit  of  im- 
portant public'  buildings.  The  same  traveller 
counted  not  less  than  fourteen  similar  heaps  of 
ruins,  having  columns  and  fragments  of  columns 
inferminglfd  with  blocks  of  stone,  in  this  part  of 
the  site  of  ancient  Petra.  They  indicate  the 
great  wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  ancient 
capital,  as  well  as  its  imparalleled  calamities. 
These  sumptuous  edifices  occupied  what  may  be 
called  the  central  parts  of  Petra.  A  large  surface 
oil  the  north  side  of  the  river  is  covered  with 


suhstructions,  which  probably  belonged  to  pri vats 
habitations.  An  extensive  region  still  farthei 
north  retains  no  vestiges  of  the  buildings  which 
once  covered  it.  The  same  a]ipearances  are  ob- 
servable in  Thebes,  Athens,  and  Rome.  Public 
wealth  was  lavished  on  jialaces  and  temples, 
while  the  houses  of  the  common  jieople  were 
slightly  and  meanly  built,  of  such  materials  as  a 
few  years,  or  at  most  a  few  centuries,  were  sufli- 
cient  to  dissolve. 


489.     [Lluined  Temple.] 

The  mountain  torrents  which,  at  times,  sweep 
over  the  lower  parts  of  the  ancient  site,  have  un- 
dermined many  foundations,  and  carried  away 
many  a  chiselled  stone,  and  worn  many  a  finished 
specimen  of  sculpture  into  unshapely  masses. 
Tlie  .soft  texture  of  the  rock  seconds  the  destruc- 
tive agencies  of  the  elements.  Even  the  accu- 
mulations of  rubbish,  which  mark  the  site  of  all 
other  decayed  cities,  have  mostly  disappeared  ; 
and  the  extent  which  was  covered  with  human 
habitations  can  only  be  determined  by  the  broken 
pottery  scattered  over  the  surface,  or  mingled 
with  the  sand — the  universal,  and,  it  would 
seem,  an  imperishable  memorial  of  populous 
cities  that  exist  no  longer.  These  vestiges,  the 
extent  of  which  Dr.  Olin  took  great  pains  to  trace, 
cover  an  area  one-third  as  large  as  that  of  Cairo, 
excluding  its  large  gardens  from  the  estimate, 
and  very  suflicient,  he  thinks,  to  contain  the  whole 
po]iulation  of  Athens  in  its  prosjierous  days. 

The  attention  of  travellers  has  however  been 
chiefly  engaged  liy  the  excavations  which,  having 
more  successl'ully  resisted  the  ravages  of  t;me, 
constitute  at  ]iresent  the  great  and  peculiar  at- 
traction of  the  place.  These  excavations,  whetlier 
formed  for  temples,  tombs,  or  the  dwellings  of 
living  men,  surprise  the  vi.sitor  by  their  incredible 
numlier  and  extent.  They  not  only  occupy  the 
front  of  the  entire  mountain  by  which  the  valley 
is  encompassed,  but  of  the  numerous  ravines  ana 
recesses  which  radiate  on  all  sides  from  this  en- 
closed area.  They  exist  too  in  great  numbers  in 
the  precipitous  rocks  which  shoot  out  from  the 
princijial  mountains  into  the  southern,  and  still 
more  into  the  northern  part  of  the  site,  and  they  are 
seen  along  all  the  approaches  to  the  jjlace,  wiiicb, 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity,  were  perhaps  tbm 
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suburbs  of  the  overpeoj.led  valley.  Were  these 
excavations,  instead  of  following  all  the  sinuosi- 
Hes  of  tlie  mountain  and  its  numerous  gorges, 
ranged  in  regular  order,  they  probably  would 
form  a  street  not  less  ttian  five  or  six  miles  in 
lengtli.  They  are  often  seen  rising  one  above 
another  in  the  face  of  tlie  cliff,  and  convenient 
steps,  now  much  worn,  cut  in  the  rock,  lead  in 
all  directions  through  tlie  fissures,  and  along  tlie 
sides  of  the  mountains,  to  the  various  tombs  that 
occupy  these  lofty  positions.  Some  of  tliem  are 
apparently  not  less  than  from  two  hundred  to  three 
or  four  liundred  feet  above  the  level  of  tlie  valley. 
Conspicuous  situations,  visible  from  below,  were 
generally  chosen ;  but  sometimes  tlie  ojiposite 
taste  nrevailed,  and  the  most  secluded  cliffs, 
fronting  towards  some  dark  ravine,  and  quite 
hidden  from  the  gaze  of  tlie  multitude,  were 
preferred.  Tlie  fiiglits  of  steps,  all  cut  in  the 
solid  rock,  are  almost  innumerable,  and  tliey 
ascend  to  great  heights,  as  well  as  in  all  direc- 
tions. Som^^times  the  connection  with  the  city  is 
interrupted,  and  one  sees  in  a  gorge,  or  u])on  the 
face  of  a  cliff,  fifty  or  a  hundred  feet  above 
aim,  a  long  series  of  steps  rising  from  the  edge 
of  an  inaccessible  yirecipice.  The  action  of 
winter  torrents  and  other  agencies  have  worn  the 
easy  ascent  into  a  channel  for  the  waters,  and 
thus  interrupted  the  communication. 


490.     [Intsrior  of  a  Tomb.] 

Tiie  situations  of  these  excavations  are  not 
more  various  than  their  forms  and  dimensions. 
Mere  niches  are  sometimes  cut  in  tlie  face  of  the 
rock,  of  little  dejitli  and  of  various  sizes  and 
forms,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  the 
object,  unless  they  had  some  connection  with 
votive  offerings  and  religious  rites.  By  far  tiie 
largest  number  of  excavations  were  manifestly 
designed  as  jilaces  Ibr  the  interment  of  the  dead; 
•and  thus  exhibit  a  variety  in  form  and  size,  of 
interior  arrangement  and  external  decorations, 
adapted  to  the  dilVerent  fortunes  of  their  occu- 
pants, and  conformable  to  the  prevailing  tastes 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  made.  There 
are  many  tombs  consisting  of  a  single  chamber, 
ten,  lifleen,  or  twenty  feet  square  by  ten  or  twelve 
in  height,  containing  a  recess  in  the  wall  large 
enough  to  receive  one  or  a  few  deposits  ;  some- 
'.Imes  on  a  level  with  the  floor,  at  others  one  or 
two  feet  above  it,  and  not  unfreqnently  near  the 
ceiling,  at  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  Occa- 
sionally oblong  pits  or  graves  are  sunk  in  the 
Becesses,  or  in  the  floor  of  the  principal  apartment. 


Some  of  these  are  of  consideritle  depth,  but  they 
are  mostly  choked  with  stones  and  rubbish,  §o 
that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  it.  In  thess 
plebeian  tombs  there  is  commonly  a  door  of  small 
dimensions,  and  an  absence  of  all  arcliitectural 
decorations  ;  in  some  of  larger  dimensions  there 
are  several  recesses  occupying  two  or  three  sides 
of  the  apartment.  These  seem  to  have  been 
formed  for  family  tombs.  Besides  these  una- 
dorned habitations  of  the  humble  dead,  there  is  a 
vast  numlier  of  excavations  enriched  with  various 
architectural  ornaments.  To  these  unique  and 
sumptuous  monuments  of  the  taste  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  races  of  men  with  whom  history  has 
made  us  acquainted,  Petra  is  indelited  for  its 
great  and  peculiar  attractions.  This  ornamental 
architecture  is  wholly  confined  to  the  front,  while 
the  inteiior  is  quite  plain  and  destitute  of  all 
decoration.  Pass  the  thresliold,  nnd  nothing  is 
seen  but  perpendicular  walls,  bearing  the  marks 
of  the  chisel,  without  mouldings,  columns,  or 
any  species  of  ornament.  But  the  exteriors  of 
these  primitive  and  even  rude  apartments  exhibit 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  and  imposing  results 
of  ancient  taste  and  skill  which  have  remained 
to  our  times.  Tlie  front  of  the  mountain  is 
wrought  into  fagades  of  s[)lendid  temples,  rivallitig 
in  their  asjiect  and  symmetry  the  most  celebrated 
monuments  of  Grecian  art.  Columns  of  various 
orders,  graceful  pediments,  broad  rich  entabla- 
tures, and  sometimes  statuary,  all  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  still  forming  part  of  the  native 
mass,  transform  the  liase  of  the  mountain  into  a 
vast  splendid  jiile  of  architecture,  while  the  over- 
hanging cliffs,  towering  above  in  shapes  as  rugged 
and  wild  as  any  on  which  the  eye  ever  rested, 
form  the  most  striking  and  curious  of  contrasts. 
In  most  instances  it  is  impossible  to  assign  these 
beautiful  facades  to  any  particular  style  of  archi- 
tecture. Many  of  the  columns  resemlile  those  of 
tlie  Corinthian  order;  but  they  deviate  so  far 
both  in  their  forms  and  ornaments  from  this  ele- 
gant model,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  rank 
tliein  Ml  the  class.  A  few  are  Doric,  which  are 
precisely  those  that  have  suffered  most  from  the 
ravages  of  time,  and  are  jirobably  very  ancient. 

But  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  almost 
magical  effect  of  some  of  these  monuments  as 
file  rich  and  various  colours  of  the  rock  out  of 
which,  or  more  properly  in  which,  tliey  are 
formed.  The  mountains  that  encompass  the 
vale  of  Petra  are  of  sandstone,  of  which  red  is 
the  pretlomiiiant  hue.  Their  surface  is  a  good 
deal  burned  anil  faded  by  the  elements,  and  is  of 
a  tUill  brick  colour,  and  most  of  the  sandstone 
formations  in  tl«is  vicinity,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  the  excavations  of  Petra,  exhibit  nothing  re- 
markable in  their  colouring  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  same  species  of  rock  throughout  a 
considerable  region  of  Arabia  PefrBea.  Many  of 
them,  however,  are  adorneil  with  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  most  lovely  and  brilliant  colours  as 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe.  Red,  purjile, 
yellow,  azure  or  sky  blue,  lilack  and  white,  are 
seen  in  tlie  .same  mass  distinctly  in  successive 
layers,  or  blended  so  as  fo  form  every  shade  and 
hue  of  which  they  are  capable — as  brilliant  and 
as  soft  as  they  ever  a])pear  in  flowers,  or  in  the 
jilumage  of  birds,  or  in  the  sky  when  iJluminated 
by  the  most  glorious  sunset.  The  red  perpetually 
shades  into  pale,  or  deep  rose  Jr  deal  colour,  ami 
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Again  appandies  trie  litie  or  the  lilac  or  violet. 
The  white,  which  is  ol'ieii  as  ]iiire  as  snow,  is 
occasionally  just  dashed  with  blue  or  red.  The 
blue  is  usually  the  pale  azure  of  the  clear  sky,  or 
of  the  ocean,  but  son>elinies  has  the  deeji  and 
])eculiar  shade  of  the  clouds  in  summer  when 
agitated  by  a  tempest.  Yellow  is  an  epithet 
often  applied  to  sand  and  sandstone.  Tlie  yellow 
of  the  rocks  of  Petraa  is  as  bright  as  that  of 
sallVon.  It  is  more  easy  lo  imagine  than  describe 
the  ellect  of  tall,  graceful  columns,  exhibiting 
these  exquisite  colom-s  in  their  succession  of 
regular  limiz mtal  strata.  They  are  displayed 
to  still  greater  advantage  in  the  walls  and  ceil- 
ings of  some  of  the  excavations  where  there  is  a 
slight  di))  in  the  strata. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give  tiie  reader  a 
general  idea  of  this  remaikable  place.  Detailed 
descriptions  of  the  jirincijial  monuments  have 
been  furnished  by  Laborile  (  Voi/at/e  eii  Arabia 
Peirtpo),  l{ol)inson  [Biblical  Researches),  and 
OWn  (^Travels  in  the  East,  from  which  the  above 
descri[)ti()n  has  iieen  chiefly  takenj.  Interesting 
notices  of  Pefra  may  also  be  found  in  the  re- 
spective Travels,  Journeys,  &c.  of  Burckhardt, 
Macmichael,  Irby  and  Mangles,  Stephens,  Lord 
Lindsay,  and  Schubert. 

SELEUCIA  (2eA.€W€ia),  a  city  of  Syria, 
situated  west  o|'  Antiuch  on  the  sea-coast,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes  ;  sometimes  called  Se- 
leucia  Pieria,  from  tlie  neiglibouiing  Alount 
Pierus  :  and  also  Seleucia  ad  Mare,  in  order  to 
distinguish  it  from  several  other  cities  of  the 
same  name,  all  of  them  denominated  from  Se- 
leucus  Nicanor.  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their 
first  journey  embarked  at  this  port  for  Cyjirus 
(Acts  xiii.  4  ;  see  also  1  Mace.  xi.  8  ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xviii.  9.  8). 

SENEH  (Hip)  occurs  in  the  well  knoivn 
passage  of  Excjd.  iii.  2,  where  the  angel  of  the 
Lord  ajipeareil  unto  Moses  in  a  llaming  fire,  out 
of  tlie  midst  of  a  buslt.  (seneh),  and  the  bush  was 
not  consumed.  It  occurs  also  in  vers.  3  and  4, 
and  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  16.  The  Septuagint  trans- 
lates seneli  by  the  Greek  word  fidros,  whicih 
usuallj'  signifies  flie  Bubus  or  Bramble;  so  in 
the  ]\ew  Testament  ^aros  is  employed  when  re- 
ferring to  the  above  miracle  of  the  Ijurning  bush. 
The  monks  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Catherine, 
on  Mount  Sinai,  have  a  species  oi'  rubi/s  planted 
in  their  garden,  near  llieir  Cha|iel  of  ihe  Burning 
Bush;  but  this  cannot  be  considered  as  any  proof 
of  its  identify  with  the  seneh.  from  the  little  atten- 
tion which  they  have  usually  paid  to  correctness 
in  such  points.  Bove  says  of  it,  '  C  est  une  es- 
jiece  de  Rubus,  qui  est  voisin  de  notre  II.  fiu- 
ticosus.'  The  species  of  rubus  are  not  common 
either  in  Syria  or  Arabia.  Rubus  sanctus,  the 
holy  brand)le,  is  Ibinul  in  Palestine,  and  is  men- 
tioneil  by  Dr.  Russell  as  existing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alep|)o,  and  Hasselquist  foimd  a 
rubus  among  the  ruins  of  Scamieretta,  and  ano- 
ther in  the  neiglibo(nhood  of  Seide.  It  is  also 
found  among  the  ruins  of  Pelra(?)  (Calcolt). 
Celsius  anil  others  quote  Hebrew  authors  as 
tiafing  that  Mount  Sinai  obtained  its  name  from 
the  abundance  of  these  bushes  (se/ie/i),  'Dictus 
e.st  mons  Sinai  de  nomine  ejus.  But  no  species 
of  rubus  seems  to  have  been  discovered  in  a 
wild  state  on  this  mountain.     This  was  observed 
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by  Pococke.  He  found,  liowever,  on  Mount  Horeh 
several  hawlhoin  bushes,  and  says  tiiat  tlie  holy 
bush  was  more  likely  to  have  lieen  a  hawthorn 
than  a  bramble,  and  that  this  must  have  been  tlie 
spot  where  the  phenomenon  was  oliserved,  being 
a  sequestered  place  and  allbrtling  excellent  pas- 
tine,  whereas  near  the  chapel  of  the  holy  bush 
not  a  single  herb  grows.  Shaw  states  that  the 
Oxyacantha  arabica  grows  in  many  places  ou 
St.  Catherine's  mountain.  Bove  says,  on  as- 
cending Mount  Sinai,  '  J"ai  trouve  entre  les 
rochers  de  granit  un  tnespilus  volsin  de  I'oxy- 
acantha.'  Dr.  Robinson  mentions  it  as  called 
zarur ;  but  it  is  evident  that  we  cannot  have 
anything  like  proof  iu  favour  of  eitlier  jiiant. — 

I    F  R 
SENIR.    [Hermon.] 

SENNACHERIB,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  in 
the  fouiteenlh  year  of  King  Ilezekiah  (b.c.  713), 
came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah, 
and  took  them  ;  on  which  Hezekiah  agreed  to  pay 
the  Assyrian  monarch  a  tribute  of  three  hundred 
talents  of  silver,  and  thirty  talents  of  gold.  This, 
however,  ditl  not  satisfy  ^^ellnacheril),  who  sent 
an  embassy  with  hostile  intentions,  charging  He- 
zekiah with  trusting  on  '  tliis  luuised  leed  Egyjit.' 
The  king  of  Judah  in  his  perplexity  had  recourse 
to  Isaiah,  who  counselled  confiilence  and  hoiw, 
giving  a  divine  promise  of  miraculous  aid. 
Meanwhile  ■Tiiiiakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,'  and  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  had  come  out  to  light  against 
the  Assyiians,  who  had  threatened  Lower  Egypt 
with  an  invasion.  On  learning  this,  Sennacherib 
sent  another  deputation  to  Hezekiah,  who  thereon 
apjjlied  for  aid  to  Jehovah,  who  promised  to 
defend  the  capital.  '  And  it  came  to  pass  that 
night  tiiat  the  angel  of  the  Lord  went  out  and 
smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians -an  hundred 
fourscore  and  live  thousand  ;  and  when  they 
arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold  they  were  all 
dead  corpses'  (2  Kings  x\iii.  13,  sq.).  On  this, 
Sennacheiib  returned  to  Nineveh,  and  was  shoitlv 
after  niurdeied  by  two  of  his  sons  as  he  was  pray- 
ing in  the  house  of  Nisroch  his  goil  (2  Kings  xix. 
36,  sq. ;  2  Chion.  xxxii. ;   Isa.  xxxvii.). 

Willi  this  narrative  other  authorities  (as  given 
in  Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egypt,  i.  140,  sq.)  are 
found  to  agree.  Tlie  Tiiiiakah  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  as  given  above  (2  Kings  xix.  11),  was  king 
of  Upper  Egypt  at  the  lime  that  Sethos,  a  priest 
of  Pthah,  ruled  the  lower  country  (n.c.  710  to 
689).  During  'lirhakah's  reign  Sennacherib 
threatened  to  invade  Lower  Egypt.  Sethos,  from 
his  sacerdotal  luedilocfiiins,  was  averse  to  the 
soldiery,  whom  he  treated  wiih  imiignity.  They 
theref.re  were  ill-atlecled  towaids  their  priest- 
king,  whose  dominions  were  consequently  in 
great  danger  of  being  overrun.  Indeed  the 
troops  refused  to  march  against  I  lie  enemy,  wlien 
their  ell'eminale  master  reliied  to  the  siiiine  of 
his  god  to  bewail  his  misrortunes.  There  sinking 
into  a  jirofonnd  sleeji,  he  saw  the  Deity  in  a 
dream,  who  promised  him  salVty  if  he  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  his  troojis,  awd  maichetl  to 
meet  the  enemy.  Sethos  thereupon  proceeded  to 
Pelusiuin,  the  key  of  Lower  Egyjit,  with  an  army 
matle  up  solely  of  tradesmen  and  artisans.  T.'ie 
promised  assistance  soon  came.  Tiihaka'n  had 
heard  of  the  ajiproach  of  Sennacherib,  and  at  ORCa 
came  down  the  country,  entered  Palestine,  fisd 
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defeated  tl^e  Assjnian  monarcli,  thus  delivering 
the  territory  of  Sethos  as  well  as  that  of  Hezekiah. 
The  priests  of  RIeniphis,  however,  who  were  tlie 
informants  of  Herodotus,  gave  tliis  event  a  colour- 
ing which  suited  their  own  puri»ses.  According 
to  their  account,  the  victory  was  owing  to  the 
miraculous  interposition  of  the  god  Pthali.  Keej)- 
in.c  out  of  sight  tlie  effective  aid  rendered  by 
Tiriiakah,  tliese  priests  told  Herodotus  that  when 
the  Assyrians  and  the  feeble  army  of  Sethos  stood 
!)ver  against  each  other,  a  j)rodigious  number  of 
ruts  entered  tiie  enemy's  camp  by  niglit,  and 
gnawed  in  pieces  their  quivers  and  bows,  as  well 
as  the  handles  of  their  sluelds,  so  that  tlie  Assy- 
rians in  the  morning  finding  themselves  without 
arms  fled  in  confusion,  and  suffered  considerable 
loss  of  men.  In  order  to  commemorate  the  event, 
a,  marble  statue  of  Sethos  was  erected  in  the 
*■  temple  of  Pthah,  at  Memphis,  rejjresenting  the 
king,  holding  a  rat  in  his  h  :nd,  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, '  Whoever  thou  art,  learn  from  my  fortune 
to  reverence  the  gods.' 

The  rationalistic  school  vvould  put  these  two 
accounts  on  the  same  footing,  and  so  reduce  the 
miracle  of  Scripture  to  a  level  with  the  fiction  or 
the  le'J-end  recorded  in  Herodotus,  A  less  ])re- 
judiced  state  of  mind  will  think  it  very  jirobable 
that  what  is  common  in  the  two  narratives  rests 
on,  as  it  intimates,  some  extraordinary  event,  or, 
in  other  words,  some  unusual  and  special  display 
of  the  power  of  Him  whose  will  is  law,  and  whose 
word  is  either  life  or  death.  A  comparison  of 
the  two  narratives  in  the  original  sources  and 
statements  would  serve  to  illustrate  the  value,  as 
well  as  the  credibility,  of  the  Biblical  records. — 

J.  R.  B. 

SEORAH  (n"3'yp*,  said  to  be  derived  from 
iTTl/K',  'hair'),  by  some  written  also  shoreh,  de- 
rives its  name  in  Hebrew,  according  to  Lexi- 
cographers, from  its  long  awns,  or  beards,  as 
they  are  also  called,  somewhat  lesembling  hair. 
The  word  is  very  similar  to  the  Arabic  shair, 
which  means  the  same  tiling,  and  lias  already 
been   treated   of  under  the  head    of   Barley. — 

J.  F.  R. 

SEPHAR  ("1?P  ;  Sept.  'Sacpripd),  'a  mountain 
of  the  east,'  a  line  drawn  from  which  to  Mesha 
formed  the  boundary  of  the  Joktanite  tribes  (Gen. 
X.  30).  The  name  may  remind  us  of  Sapliar, 
which  the  ancients  mention  as  a  chief  place  of 
Soudi  Arabia,  The  excellent  map  of  Bergliaus 
exhibits  on  the  south-west  point  of  Arabia  a 
mountain  called  Saliber,  wliicli  ])erliaps  supplies 
the  spot  we  s^^ek.  If  tiiis  be  the  case,  and  Mesha 
be  (as  usually  supposed)  the  Meseneof.  tlie 
ancients,  the  line  lietween  them  would  intersect 
Arabia  from  north-east  to  south-west.  That 
Sepiiar  is  called  'amoimtain  of  'Jie  east,''  is  to  be 
imderstood  with  reference  to  popular  language, 
according  to  which  Arabia  is  described  as  the 
•east  country.'  See  Baumgarten,  J'/ico/oi;.  C'om- 
menlar  zum  A.  T.  i.  H'yZ. 

SEPHAR  AD  OI-^P  :  Sept. 'E(?)poea),  a  region 
to  which  the  exiles  fr<ini  .lerusalem  were  taken 
^Obad.  20).  Most  of  the  Rabbins  regard  Sepha- 
rad  iis  Spain,  interpreting  the  whole  passage  with 
reference  to  their  present  captivity  or  dispersion; 
Ri:<\  80  we  finil  it  in  the  .Syriac  and  Chaldee. 
Jerome  itif ''rms  us  that  the  Hebrew  who  was  his 
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instructor  told  him  that  Bosphorus  was  called  S©- 
pharad,  whither  Adrian  is  said  to  iiave  sent  th« 
Jews  into  exile.  That  the  district  Sepharad  is  to 
be  sought  somewhere  in  the  region  of  the  Bos- 
phorus, has  lately  been  confirmed  liya  palaeogra- 
phic  discovery.  In  the  celebrated  cuiieifoiin 
inscription  containing  a  list  of  the  tribes  of 
Persia  (Niebuhr,  tab.  31,  left.  i.).  after  Assyria, 
Gorydene.  Armenia,  Cappndocia,  and  before 
Ionia  and  Greece,  is  found  the  name  CPaRaD, 
as  read  both  l)y  Bournouf  and  Lassen;  and  this 
was  recognized  also  by  De  Sacy  as  the  Sepliar  of 
Obad.  20.  It  was  therefore  a  district  of 
Western  Asia  Minor,  or  at  least  near  to  it 
(Bournouf,  Mem.  stir  Deux  Inscr.  Cuneif., 
1836,  p.  147  ;  Gesenius,  Thesaur.  s.  v.). 

SEPHARVAIM  (D^n^D ;  Sept.  2€7r<^apoiA- 
difx),  a  city  of  the  Assyrian  em|iire,  whence 
colonists  were  brought  into  the  territory  of  Israel, 
afterwanls  called  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  24; 
xviii.  34;  xix.  13;  Isa.  xxxvi.  19;  xxxvii.  13). 
The  place  is  probably  represented  by  Sipphara 
in  Meso]iotamia,  situated  upon  the  east  bank  of 
the  Euphrates  above  Babylon. 

SEPTUAGINT.  The  oldest  version  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  any  language  is  the  Greek 
translation  commonly  called  '  the  Sejituagint, 
either  l)ecanse  it  was  ajiproved  and  sanctioned  by 
the  Jewish  Siinhedrim  consisting  of  seventy-two 
persons  ;  or  rather  from  the  Jewish  account,  wliich 
states  that  so  many  imiividuals  were  employed 
in  making  it.  The  history  of  this  version  is  ob- 
scure. Few  notices  of  its  origin  aie  extant;  and 
even  such  as  do  exist  are  suspicious  and  contra- 
dictory. 

The  s])ace  allotted  to  the  present  article  will  only 
allow  the  writer  to  touch  upon  the  chief  points 
relating  to  the  Septuagint.  A  radical  and  mi- 
nute investigation,  such  as  the  sul)ject  now  de- 
maniis,  cannot  theiefore  be  expected..  Results 
alone  must  be  hnefiy  stated. 

The  oldest  writer  who  makes  mention  of  the 
Sejituagint  is  Aristobulus,  an  author  referred  to 
by  Eusebius  {Prcepar.  Evangel.),  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria  (Stroinata).  According  to  Eusebius, 
he  was  a  Jew,  who  united  the  Aristotelian  with 
the  Jewisli  jihilosophy,  and  composed  a  commen- 
tary on  the  law  of  Moses,  dedicated  to  Ptolemy 
Philometor.  He  is  also  mentioned  in  2  Mace. 
i.  10.  Botli  Clement  and  Eusebius  make  him 
contemporary  wilh  Philometor ;  for  the  passages 
in  their  writings,  in  which  they  sjieak  of  him 
under  Philadelpims,  must  either  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  ignorant  transcribers,  or  have  been  so 
written  by  mistake  (Valckenaer,  ^  ^  10,  1 1  ; 
Daehne,  p.  81,  sq.).  His  words  relative  to  tlie 
Septuagint  are  :  r)  5'  oAtj  kpfx-qv^ia  twv  Sih  tov 
ySfxov  TTwrcav  ini  rod  TrpocrayopevGivros  iiAa- 
S(\(l>ov  $a(ri\€cos — Ar]/j.7]Tpiov  rov  ^aXripecos  irpay 
/iarevcrafieuou  ra,  Trept  tovtohv.  Tiie  entire  jiassage, 
of  which  the  preceiling  words  form  a  brief  por- 
tion, lias  occasioned  much  conjecture  and  dis- 
cussion. It  is  given  by  Valckenaer,*Thiersch, 
and  Frankel.  It  appears  to  us,  that  the  words  of 
Aristobulus  do  not  S])eak  of  any  prior  Greek 
translation,  as  Hody  sujiposes,  or  indeed  of  aiiy 
translation  whatever.  Tliey  rather  refer  to  soma 
brief  extracts  relative  to  Jewish  history,  which 
had  been  made  from  the  Pentateuch  into  a  Ian* 
guage  commonly    understood    by   the    Jewg    ia 
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Egypt,  before  tlie  time  of  Demorrius.  The  entire 
Mtc,  7]  5'  o\ij  fp/xTfji/ela  rwv  5ia  rod  vS/xov  navTuy, 
was  first  rendered  into  Greek  under  l-'hiladelplius. 
Hody,  and  after  him  Eiciilioin,  conjectured  that 
the  fragments  of  Ai  istobulus  preserved  by  Euse- 
f)ius  and  Clement  were  written  in  the  second 
century  by  anoliier  Aristc)l)ulus,  a  Clnislian;  and 
that  Aristobulus,  the  professed  Perijiatetic,  was  a 
heathen.  But  the  quotation  of  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria {contra  Juliamim,  lili.  vi.),  to  which  they  ap- 
peal, was  erroneously  made  by  that  father,  as  may 
lie  seen  by  comparing  it  with  Clement.  Richard 
Simon  also  denied  the  authenticity  of  Aristo- 
bulus's  remains  (Ilistoire  Critique  du  V.  T.,  p. 
189).  But  \'alckenaer  has  sufiliciently  esta- 
blished their  authenticity.  The  testimony  of  Aris- 
tobulus is  corroliorated  by  a  Latin  scholion  re- 
cently found  in  a  JMS.  of  Plautus  at  Rome,  which 
has  been  described  and  illustrated  liy  Ritschl  in 
a  little  book  entitled  '  Die  Alexandrinischen 
Bibliotheken  tend  die  Saninihmg  der  Homer- 
ischen  Gedichte  nach  Anleitung  eines  Plautui- 
ischen  Scholium's.  Berlin,  1838.'  From  the  pas- 
sage of  Aristohulus  already  quoted,  it  appears, 
that  in  the  lime  of  Aristoliulus,  i.  <>.  the  liegin- 
riing  of  the  second  century  b.c,  this  version  was 
considereil  to  have  been  made  when  Demetrius 
Phalereus  lived,  or  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter. 
Hody,  indeed,  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  this 
account  contradicts  the  voice  of  certain  history, 
because  it  places  Demetrius  in  the  reign  of  Phil- 
adelphus.  But  the  version  may  have  been  be- 
gun under  Soter  and  conipleted  under  Philadel- 
phus  his  successor.  In  this  way  may  he  recon- 
ciled the  discordant  notices  of  tl.e  time  when  it 
originated ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  the  Pales- 
tinian account,  followed  by  various  fathers  of  the 
church,  asserts,  that  Ptolemy  Soter  carried  the 
work  into  execution;  while  according  to  Arisleas, 
Philo,  Josephus,  &c.  &c.,  his  son  Philadelphus 
was  the  person.  Hody  haim<inises  the  discre- 
pancy, by  placing  the  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch in  the  two  years  duiing  which  father  and 
sen  reigned  conjointly,  286  and  285  B.C.  The 
object  of  Demetrius,  in  advising  Soter  to  have  in 
his  library  a  copy  of  the  .Jewish  laws  in  Greek,  is 
not  stated  by  Aristobulus;  biit  Aristeas  relates 
that  the  librarian  represented  it  to  the  king  as  a 
desirable  thing  that  such  a  book  should  be  de- 
posited in  the  Alexandrian  library.  Some  think 
that  a  literary,  rather  th.in  a  reliyious  motive, 
led  to  the  version.  So  HUvernick.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  reasonably  doubled.  Hody,  Sturz, 
Fraukel,  and  others,  conjecture  that  tlie  object 
was  7'eligious  or  ecclesiastical.  Eichhorn  refers 
it  to  private  impulse  ;  while  Hug  takes  the  ob- 
ject to  have  been  political.  It  is  not  probable, 
however,  that  the  version  was  intended  for  the 
king's  use,  or  that  he  wisheil  to  obtain  from  it 
information  respecting  the  best  mode  of  governing 
a  nation,  and  enacting  laws  for  its  economic 
well-being.  The  character  and  language  of  the 
vereion  unite  to  show  that  an  Egyptian  king,  pro- 
bably ignorant  of  Greek,  could  not  have  under- 
stood the  work.  Perhaps  aw  ecclesiastical  motive 
))rompted  the  Jews,  who  were  originally  interested 
in  it;  \yhile  Demetrius  Phalereus  and  the  king 
niiv  have    been  actuated     by    some    other    de- 

It  is  difficult,  if  net  impossiijle,  to  ascertain, 
whether  Aristobulus "s  words  imply  that  all  the 


books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  translated  into 
Greek  under  Philadelphus,  or  simply  the  Penta- 
teuch. Hody  contends  that  tofios,  the  teim 
used  by  Aristobulus,  meant  at  that  time  the 
Mosaic  books  alone  ;  altiiough  it  w;is  aflerwanls 
taken  in  a  wider  sense,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
Old  Testament.  A  alckenaer  thinks  that  all  the 
books  were  comprehended  under  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly more  natural  to  restrict  it  to  the  Penta- 
teuch. The  Pentateuch,  therefore,  was  completed 
under  Philadelphus. 

The  next  historical  testimony  regarding  the 
Septuagint,  is  the  prologue  of  Jesus  the  son  of 
Siracli.  a  document  containing  the  judgment  of  a 
Palestinian  Jew  concerning  the  vereion  before 
us.  His  words  are  these  :  ou  fiSuov  5^  ravra 
aWa  KOI  avrhi  6  vo/jlos  Koi  at  irpocpriTelat  Kal  to 
AoiTra  Tan/  fiL^Xioiv  oh  fxiKpav  txei  ttJi'  Sia(popav 
(V  kavTols  KeySfifva — 'and  not  only  these  things, 
but  the  law  itself,  and  the  prophets,  and  the  rest 
of  the  books,  have  no  small  diH'erence  when  they 
are  spoken  in  their  own  language.'  Frankel  has 
endeavoured  to  throw  suspicion  on  this  passage, 
as  though  it  were  unauthentic;  but  his  reasons 
are  extremely  slender  (]>.  21,  note  w).  It  appears 
from  it,  that  the  law,  the  prophets,  and  the  other 
books,  had  been  translated  into  Greek  in  the 
time  of  the  son  of  Sirach,  i.  e.  that  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon,  130  B.C. 

The  account  given  by  Aristeas  comes  next 
before  us.  This  writer  pretends  to  be  a  Gentile, 
and  a  favourite  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus, King  of  Egy])t.  In  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  brother  Philocrales,  he  relales  that  Phila- 
delphus, when  forming  a  library  at  great  exjiense, 
was  advised  by  Demetrius  Phalereus  to  apply  to 
the  Jewish  high  priest  Eleazar  for  a  copy  of  the 
book  containing  the  Jewish  laws.  Having  pre- 
viously purchased  the  fieedom  of  more  than  <a 
hundred  thousand  captive  Jews  in  P-gyjit,  the 
king  sent  Aristeas  and  Andreas  to  Jerusalem, 
with  a  letter  requesting  of  Eleazar  seventy-two 
persons  as  interpreters,  six  out  of  each  tribe. 
They  were  dispatched  accordingly,  with  a  mag- 
nificent copy  of  the  law  ;  and  were  received  and 
entertained  by  the  king  for'  several  days,  with 
great  respect  and  liberality.  Demetrius  led  them 
to  an  island,  probably  Pharos,  where  they  lodged 
together.  The  translation  was  finished  in  seventy- 
two  days,  having  been  written  down  by  Deme- 
trius, piece  by  piece,  as  agreed  upon  alter  mutual 
consultation.  It  was  then  publicly  :ead  by 
Demetrius  to  a  number  of  Jews  whom  he  had 
summoned  together.  1  hey  ajrjnoved  of  it;  and 
imprecations  were  uttered  against  any  one  who 
should  presume  to  alter  it.  The  Jews  requested 
permission  to  take  copies  of  it  for  their  use;  and 
it  was  carefully  preserved  by  command  of  the 
king.  The  inter]jieteis  were  sent  home,  loaded 
with  presents.  Josephus  agrees  in  the  main 
with  Aristeas;  but  Philo's  account  differs  in  a 
numl)er  of  circumstances.  Justin  Martyr  en- 
deavoured to  harm.onise  the  various  traditions 
current  in  his  day,  but  without  success.  Exagge- 
rations and  glaring  falsehoods  had  been  added  to 
the  story  of  Aristeas,  in  the  days  of  Justin  and 
E])iphanius,  wh'cl'  these  credulous  men  received 
without  hesitation  and  to  which  it  is  probable 
they  themselves  contributed.  The  interpreters 
are  said  to  have  been  shut  up  in  separate  cella^ 
where  they  made  separate  versions,  wiiich  wen 
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fcund  on  co.Tjparison  to  agree  in  every  minute 
Tjarticular.  Hence  tliey  were  looked  upon  as  in- 
Bpired,  and  tlieir  version  as  iiit'aUibiy  correct. 
Most  of  tlie  fathers  received  this  tradition,  and 
t-18  early  Jewish  I'aljliins  equally  believed  it. 
Even  Philo  reijarded  the  translators  as  inspired; 
but  it  is  evident  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Hebrew. 
Jerome  seems  to  have  l)eeii  the  tirst  wlio  distinctly 
rejected  the  story  of  tiieir  inspiration,  although 
lie  did  not  doubt  the  veracity  of  Aristeas,  whose 
simpler  narrative  makes  no  mention  of  inspira- 
tion. Until  liie  latter  half  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  oiigin  of  the  Septnagint  as  given  by 
Aristeas,  was  fhinly  believed  ;  while  the  numerous 
additions  tluit  had  been  made  to  the  original 
s*()ry,  in  the  progress  of  centuries,  were  unhesi- 
tatingly received  as  equally  genuine.  The  story 
was  first  reckoned  improbable  by  T^.  Vives  (in  a 
note  to  Augustine's  De  Ciritate  Dei)  ;  then  Sca- 
liger  asserted  that  it  was  written  by  a  Jew  :  and 
Richard  Simon  was  too  acute  a  critic  not  to  ])er- 
ceive  tlie  truth  of  Scaliger's  assertion.  Hody 
was  the  first  wiio  demimstrated  with  great  learn- 
ing, skill,  and  discriininatioii.  that  the  narrative 
could  not  be  authentic.  It  is  now  universally 
pronounced  faliulons. 

Tiie  work  of  Aristpas,  which  was  first  ])ub- 
lished  in  the  original  Greek  by  Simon  Schard, 
at  Basel,  ISGl,  8vo.,  and  several  times  reprinted, 
was  also  given  by  Hody  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in 
his  l)ook  entitled  De  Bibliorum  textibus  origi- 
nalihus,  versionihus  Grcecis,  et  Latina  Vuh/ata, 
Oxonii,  1705,  fob  Tlie  most  accurate  edition, 
however,  is  that  by  Gallandi,  in  the  Bihliothcca 
Vet.  Patrum,  vol.  ii.  It  was  translated  into 
English  bv  Whisloii,  an;l  published  at  London 
in  1727,  Hvo. 

It  is  a  dilKcult  point  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  truth  is  mixed  up  with  fable  in  this  an- 
cient story.  However  absurd  the  traditions  may 
ap])ear  in  the  view  of  moilern  criticism,  some 
truth  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  them.  In  separating 
the  true  from  the  faliulous,  it  appears  to  us  that 
Hody  lias  not  been  successful.  From  the  ex- 
treme credulity  manifested  in  the  reception  of  the 
fable,  he  has  gmie  to  the  extreme  of  scepticism. 
Yet  he  has  been  generally  followed.  That  the 
Pentateuch  was  translated  a  considerable  time 
before  the  prophets,  is  not  warranted  by  the  lan- 
guage of  Justin,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertul- 
lian,  Kpiphanius,  and  Hilary  of  Poitiers;  al- 
though we  aie  aware  that  Aiisteas,  Jose[)hus, 
Philo,  the  Talmudists,  and  Jerome,  mention  the 
law  only  as  having  been  interpreted  by  the 
seventy-two.  Hody  thiido  that  the  Jews  first 
resorted  lo  the  reading  of  the  projihets  in  their 
synagogues  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  tor- 
bade  the  use  of  the  law  ;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  prophetic,  jiorlion  was  not  translated  till 
after  the  commencement  of  Philometor's  reign. 
It  is  wholly  improbable,  however,  that  Anti- 
ochus interdicted  the  Jews  merely  from  reading 
the  Pentateuch  (comp.  I  Mace.  i.  41,  &c.  ; 
and  Josephus,  Antiq.  xii.  5  ;  Frankel,  pp. 
48,  49).  The  interval  between  the  translating 
of  the  law  and  the  jirojjhets,  of  which  many 
speak,  was  probalily  very  short.  Hody"s  ])roof 
that  the  book  of  Joshua  was  not  translated  till 
upwards  of  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Ptolemy 
Lagi,  founded  upon  the  word  -yoicroy,  is  perfectly 
QUgatury  ;  although  the  time  assigned  cannot  be 
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far  from  the  truth.  The  epilogue  to  the  book  of 
Esther  does  not  state  that  this  jiart  of  the  Old 
Testament  was  translated  under  Ptolemy  Philo- 
metor,  or  that  it  was  dedicated  to  him.  On  tin 
contrary,  it  refers  to  a  certain  epistle  containing 
apocryphal  additions  to  tlie  canonical  book  of 
Esther  (Valckeiiaer,  ))p.  33,  63).  It  is  a  fruitless 
task  to  attempt  to  asceitain  the  ]irecise  times  a; 
which  separate  poitions  of  the  version  were  made. 
All  that  can  be  known  with  any  degree  of  proba- 
bility is,  that  it  was  begun  under  Lagi,  and 
finisheil  before  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  Ptolemy 
Physcon. 

It  is  obvious,  from  internal  evidence,  that  there 
were  several  translators  ;  but  certainly  not  se- 
venty-two. Hotly  has  endeavoured  to  parcel  out 
their  version  into  small  portions,  assigning  each 
part  to  a  separate  person,  and  afrirniiiig  that  tiiey 
were  put  together  in  one  cento  without  revision; 
but  his  notions  of  ligid  uniformity  in  the  trans- 
lators are  such  as  exclude  persjiicuity,  freedom, 
variety,  and  elegance.  There  is  no  ground  for 
believing  that  the  Pentateuch  proceeded  from 
more  than  one  interpreter,  who  was  unquestion- 
ably the  most  skilful  ot  all.  Tlie  entire  work  was 
made  by  five  or  six  individuals  at  least;  and 
must,  consequently,  be  ol'  unequal  value. 

In  oi)]iosition  to  the  Psendo- Aristeas,  we  can- 
not but  maintain  that  the  translators  were  Alex- 
andrian, not  Palestinian  Jews.  The  internal 
character  of  the  entire  veision,  jiarticularly  of  the 
Pentateuch,  sufliciently  attests  the  i'act.  We 
find,  accordingly,  that  jnoper  names,  and  terms 
])eculiar  to  Egypt  are  rendered  in  such  a  manner 
as  must  have  been  unintelligilde  to  a  Greek- 
speaking  ])opulation  other  than  the  Egyptian 
Jews.  That  tlie  translators  were  Egyptians  has 
been  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  by  Hody  ; 
although  some  of  his  examples,  such  as  the  words 
ytvecrts  and  'nnr65poiJ.oSy  are  not  ajipropriate  or 
conclusive.  Frankel  supposes  that  the  version 
was  made  not  only  at  ditl'erent  times,  but  at 
different  places.  This  is  quite  arbitrary.  There 
is  no  reason  for  believing  with  him,  that  difiereni 
books  originated  after  this  fashion,  the  impulst 
having  gone  forth  from  Alexandria,  and  spread- 
ing to  localities  where  the  Jews  had  settled, 
especially  Cyrene,  Leontopolis,  and  even  Asia 
Minor. 

Next  to  the  Pentateuch,  in  jiniiit  of'  goodness, 
is  the  version  of  the  Proverbs.  'I'he  translator  of 
Job,  though  familiar  with  the  Greek  poets,  and 
master  of  an  elegant  diction,  was  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  Hebrew.  The  Psalms 
and  Projihets  have  been  inditVerently  executed. 
Jeremiah  is  best  translated  among  the  prophetic 
books.  Amos  and  Ezekiel  stand  in  the  next  rank. 
Isaiah  met  with  a  very  incoin]ietent  translator. 
The  version  of  Daniel  is  the  worst.  The  version 
of  Tlieodotion  was  very  larly  sulistituted  for  it. 
Michaelis  and  Eertholdt  (conjecture  that  Daniel 
was  first  translated  after  the  advent  of  Christ.  It 
is  certain  that  Jerome  did  not  know  the  reason 
why  Theodotion's  had  lieen  substituted  in  ])lace 
of  that  lielonging  to  the  Septuagint.  Most  of  the 
historical  books  are  not  well  interpreted. 

With  regard  to  the  external  form  of  the  MS,. 
or  MSS.  from  which  this  version  was  made,  it  is 
not  dilHcult  to  see  that  the  letters  were  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  ]irescnt  square  characleni 
— tl)at  there  were  no  vowel-points — that  there  WM 
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BO  separation  into  worils  ;  no  final  li  ttcrs  ;  tlial 
the  lettei-  C  wanted  the  diacritic  pomt ;  and  that 
words  were  IVequeiilly  •ahljreviate.l.  Tlie  division 
into  veises  and  chapters  is  much  'ater  than  the 
age  of  the  tiauslators.  Our  present  editions  have 
been  printed  in  conl'ormity  xvifli  tlie  division  info 
cliapters  made  in  the  twelftli  centuiy;  tiion-^h 
they  are  not  uiiilorm  in  this  particular.  Still, 
however,  many  MSS.  have  separations  in  the 
text.  The  Alexandrine  codex  is  said  by  Grabe 
to  have  one  hundred  and  forty  divisions,  or  as 
they  may  be  called,  chapters,  in  the  book  of 
Numbers  alone  (^Prolegomena.,  c.  i.  §  7). 

Tlie  titles  given  to  the  books,  such  as  TtviCTis, 
&c.,  could  hardly  have  been  afiixed  by  the  trans- 
lators, since  often  they  Ao  not  harmonise  with  the 
version  of  the  book  itself  to  which  they  belong. 

It  has  been  inquireil,  whether  the  trunslalor  of 
the  Pentateuch  followed  a  Hebrew  or  a  Samaritan 
codex.  The  Septiiagint  and  Samaritan  harmonise 
in  more  than  a  thousand  places,  where  they  dill'er 
from  the  Hebrew.  Hence  it  has  been  suj)])Osed 
that  the  Samarit;in  edition  was  the  basis  of  the 
version.  \  arious  considerations  have  been  ad- 
duced in  favour  of  this  opuiion  ;  and  the  names 
of  DeDieu,  Selden,  V\'histon,  Hottinger,  Hassen- 
camp,  and  Eichhorn,  are  enlisted  on  its  liehalf. 
But  the  irreconcilable  enmity  subsisting  between 
the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans,  both  in  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  efl'ectually  militates  against  it.  Be- 
sides, in  the  prophets  and  hagiograp'ia  the 
number  of  variations  from  the  Masoretic  text  is 
even  greater  and  more  remaikable  tlian  those  in 
the  Pentateuch ;  whereas  the  Samaritan  extends 
no  farther  th.an  the  Mosaic  books.  No  solu- 
tion, therefore,  can  be  satisfactory,  which  will 
not  serve  to  explain  at  once  the  cause  or  causes 
both  of  the  dill'erences  between  the  Seventy  and 
Hebrew  in  the  Pentateuch,  and  those  found 
in  tlie  remaining  books.  The  problem  can  lie 
fullj'  solved  only  by  such  an  hypothesis  as  will 
throw  light  on  the  remarkalile  form  of  the  Sep- 
tuagiiit  in  Jeremiah  and  Esther,  where  it  deviates 
most  from  the  Masoretic  MSS.,  presenting  such 
transpositions  and  interpolations  as  excite  the 
surprise  of  the  most  sripeiHcial  reader.  How, 
then,  is  the  agreement  between  the  Samaritan 
and  Septuagint  to  be  explained  ? 

Some  suj)pose  that  the  one  was  interpolated 
fiom  the  other — a  conjecture  not  at  all  probable. 
Jahn  anil  Bauer  imagine  tliat  the  Hebrew  MS. 
used  by  the  Egyptian  Jews  agreed  mucli  more 
closely  with  the  Samaritan  in  the  text  and  forms 
of  its  letters,  than  the  present  Masoretic  copies. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise (;orrect,  would  not  account  for  the  great 
harmony  existing  between  the  Samaritan  and 
Se])fuagitit. 

Another  hyj.ofhesis  has  been  put  forth  by 
Gesenius  (Comme/ilatio  de  Pent,  tiamar.  orig., 
indole,  et  auctor.),  viz.  that  both  the  Samaritan 
and  .Septuagint  liowed  from  a  common  recension 
(iKSoais)  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  one  older 
than  either,  and  ditl'erent  in  many  places  from 
the  recension  of  the  Masoretes  now  in  common 
use.  '  This  supposition,'  says  Prof.  Stuart,  by 
whom  it  is  adopted,  '  will  account  for  the  dill'er- 
ences and  for  tlie  agreements  of  tiie  Septuagint 
and  Samaritan." 

The  following  objections  liave  b.<^n  made  to 
tbit  ingenious  and  plausible  hypotbgsis. 
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1.  It  assumes,  that  before  the  whole  of  Inf  Old 
Testament  was  written  there  had  been  a  recension 
or  revision  of  sever.al  books.  But  there  is  no 
record  or  tradition  in  favour  of  the  idea,  that 
ins})ired  men  applied  a  correcting  hand  in  this 
manner  till  the  close  of  the  canon.  To  say  that 
others  d\Aso,  is  not  in  unison  with  right  notion.n 
of  the  insjiiration  of  Scripture,  unless  it  be  equally 
aflirmed  that  they  corrupted,  under  the  idea  of 
correcting,  the  holy  books. 

2.  This  hypothesis  implies,  that  a  recension 
took  place  at  a  peiiod  comparatively  early,  be- 
fore any  books  had  been  written  except  the 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  and  the  vvritmgs  of 
David  and  Solomon.  It  it  be  improbable  that  a 
revised  edition  was  made  before  the  completion 
of  the  canon,  it  is  much  more  impioliable  that  it 
was  undertaken  when  few  books  were  written. 

3.  It  supposes,  that  an  older  recension  was  still 
current  alter  Ezra  had  revised  the  whole  collec- 
tion and  closed  the  canon.  In  making  the 
Septuagint  version,  it  is  very  improbable  that 
the  Jews,  who  were  the  translatcas,  followed  a 
recension  far  inferior  in  their  estimation  to  the 
copy  of  the  sacred  books  corrected  by  Eira. 
This  objection  rests  on  the  assumption  that  Ezra 
comjileted  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  hav- 
ing been  prompted,  as  well  as  inspired,  toarrange 
and  revise  the  books  of  Sciipture.  Such  is  the 
Jewish  tradition  ;  and  although  a  majority  of 
the  German  critics  disallow  its  truth,  yet  it  is 
held  by  very  able  and  accomjilished  men. 

Prof.  Lee  (Prolegnjnena  to  Bagster's  Poly- 
glott)  accounts  for  the  agreement  between  the 
Septuagint  and  Samaritan  in  another  way.  He 
c<injectures  that  the  early  Christians  interspersed 
their  copies  with  Samaritan  glosses,  which  igno- 
rant transcribers  afterwards  inserted  in  the  text. 
But  he  has  not  shown  that  Christians  in  general 
were  acquainted  with  the  Simariian  Pentateuch 
and  its  additions  to  the  Helirew  copy  ;  neither 
has  he  taken  into  account  tlie  reverence  enter- 
tained by  the  early  Christians  for  the  sacred 
books.  VVe  cannot,  therefore,  attribute  the  least 
proiiatiility  to  this  hypothesis. 

Another  hypotiiesis  has  been  mentioned  by 
Fiankel,  viz.  liiat  the  .Septuagint  {lowed  from  a 
Chaldee  version,  which  was  used  bei'oioand  after 
the  time  of  Ezra — a  version  inexact  and  jiara- 
phrastic,  wliich  had  undergone  many  alterations 
and  conuptions.  This  was  first  pro)iosed  by  R. 
Asaria  di  Rossi,  in  the  midst  of  other  conjectures. 

Fiankel  admits  that  the  assumjition  of  such  a 
version  is  superfluous,  exce[)t  in  relation  to  the 
Samaritan  Pentaieuch,  where  much  is  gained  by 
it.  This  Chaldee  version  circulated  in  various 
transcripts  here  and  there;  antl  as  the  same  care 
w.is  not  applied  in  jireserving  its  integrity  as  was 
exercised  with  respect  to  tlie  original  Hebrew, 
the  copies  of  it  presented  considerable  dill'erences 
among  themselves.  Both  the  Greek  version  and 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  were  taken  from  it. 
Fraiikel  concedes  that  this  hypothesis  is  not  satis- 
factory with  regard  to  the  Septuagint.  because 
the  mistakes  found  in  that  version  must  have 
frequently  originated  in  misunderi-tanding  tne 
Hebrew  text.  There  is  no  evidence,  howeve-, 
that  any  Targum  or  Chaldee  version  had  beea 
maile  before  Elzra's  time,  or  soon  after.  Expla- 
7iations  of  the  lessons  publicly  read  by  the  Jewa 
were  given  in  Chaldee,  not  regularly  perhaps,  M 
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ujiiformly  ;  but  it  ran  scarcely  hi  assumed  that 
a  Chaldee  version  had  lieeii  made  out  in  writing, 
and  circulated  in  ditl'eieiit  copies.  Glosses,  or 
short  expiisirions  of  words  and  septences,  were 
furnished  by  tlie  public  readers  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  several  of  these  traditional  comments  were 
jncorpo'-ated  with  the  version  by  the  Jewish 
translators,  to  whom  they  were  familiar. 

In  short,  no  hypothesis  yet  [)roposed  commends 
itself  to  general  reception,  although  the  Vorstu- 
dien  of  Frankel  have  probal)ly  opened  up  the  way 
towards  a  correct  solution.  The  gieat  source 
from  which  tiie  striking  peculiarities  in  the  Se- 
venty and  the  Samaritan  flowed,  appears  to  us 
to  have  lieeii  carhj  traditional  interpretations 
current  among  the  Jews,  targunis,  or  para- 
phrases— not  wiitten  jjerhaps,  but  orally  circu- 
lated. Such  glossarial  versions,  which  must  have 
circulated  chiefly  in  Palestine,  require  to  be 
traced  back  to  an  '•arly  epoch;  to  the  period  of 
the  second  temple.  They  existed,  in  substance 
at  least,  in  ancient  times,  at  once  indicating  and 
modifying  the  Jewish  mode  of  interpretation. 
Tlie  Alexandrian  mode  of  interpretation  stood 
in  close  connection  with  the  Palestinian;  for  the 
Jews  of  Egypt  looked  upon  .Ferusalem  as  their 
chief  city,  and  fiie  Sanhedrim  of  Jerusalem  as 
tlieir  ecclesiastical  rulers.  If,  therefore,  we  can 
ascertain  the  traditional  paraphrases  of  the  one, 
those  of  the  other  must  have  been  substantially 
the  same  (see  Gieseler's  Eccles.  Hist.,  transl.  by 
Cunningham,  vol.  i.  p.  30). 

Tychsen  (  Tentamen  de  variis  codd.  Ileh.  V.  T. 
MSS.  gener.)  tiiought  that  the  Septuagint  was 
made  from  (he  Hebrew  transcribed  into  Hebrew- 
Greek  cliaracters.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to 
refer  to  such  a  notion.  It  never  obtained  general 
currency,  having  been  examined  and  refuted  by 
Dathe,  Michaelis,  and  Hassencamp. 

The  Sejjtuagint  does  not  appear  to  have  ob- 
tained general  aut/ivrity  as  long  as  Helirew  was 
understood  at  Alexandria.  It  is  ren)a)kable  that 
AristobuJns  quotes  tlie  original,  even  where  it 
departs  from  the  text  of  the  Seventy.  Tlie  ver- 
sion was  indeed  spread  abroad  in  Egypt,  northern 
Africa,  and  Asia  Minor  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted, 
wiiether  it  was  ever  so  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Jews  as  to  be  publicly  read  in  their  synagogues, 
in  place  of  the  original.  The  passages  quoted 
by  Hody  from  the  fathers  go  to  prove  no  more 
than  that  it  was  foinid  in  the  synagogues.  From 
the  116  Novella  of  Justinian  it  would  seem,  that 
some  Jews  wished  the  public  interpreter,  who 
read  the  lessons  out  of  the  law  and  the  prophets 
in  Hebrew,  to  give  his  explanations  of  tiiem  in 
Greek ;  while  others  desired  to  have  them  in 
Clialdee.  The  reader,  therefore,  employed  this 
translation  as  explanatory  of  the  sections  recited 
in  the  original.  It  cannot  be  shown  that,  after 
the  Septuagint  had  been  made,  the  Jews  com- 
monly laid  aside  the  original,  and  substituted 
die  Greek  in  the  synagogue-service.  Though 
ihey  higidy  esteemed  the  Greek,  they  did  not 
regard  it  as  equal  to  file  Hebrew.  Philo  and 
Josepluis  adopted  it;  and  it  was  universally  re- 
ceived by  tlie  eaily  ("hristians.  Even  tiie  Tal- 
mudists  make  honourable  mention  of  its  origin. 
It  is  true  that  the  Talmud  also  sjieaks  of  it  as 
an  abomination  to  the  Jews  in  Palestine;  but 
this  refers  to  the  second  century  and  the  time 


following,  not  to  the  period  immediately  after  th« 
appf-arance  of  Christ, 

When  controversies  arose  between  Christians 
and  Jews,  and  the  former  appealed  with  irresist* 
ible  force  of  argument  to  this  version,  the  latter 
denied  that  it  agreed  with  the  Hebrew  original. 
Thus  by  degrees  it  became  odious  to  the  Jews— 
as  much  execrated  as  it  had  before  been  com« 
mended.  They  had  recourse  to  the  translation 
of  Aquila,  who  is  sujiposed  to  iiave  undertaken  a 
new  work  from  the  Helirew,  with  the  ex[)ress  ob- 
ject of  supplanting  tlie  Septuagint,  and  favouring 
the  sentiments  of  his  brethren. 

After  the  aeneral  reception  of  the  Septuagint 
version,  numerous  mistakes  were  made  in  the 
transcription  and  multiplication  of  copies.  In 
the  time  of  the  early  fatliers  its  text  had  already 
been  altered;  and  tlie  Jews,  in  argument  with 
the  Christians,  commonly  said,  that  such  and 
such  things  were  not  in  the  Hebrew  original. 
This  affirmation  was  generally  sufficient  to  si- 
lence the  professors  of  tlie  Christian  religion,  who 
were  unable  to  follow  their  critical  antagonists 
into  the  Hebrew  text. 

In  order  to  rectify  the  text  of  the  Septuagint, 
and  to  place  Christians  on  even  ground  with 
their  Jewish  ojiponents,  Origen  undertook  to  re- 
vise it.  After  travelling  about  for  twenty-eight 
years  in  quest  of  materials,  and  meeting  with  six 
Greek  translations, — three  belonging  to  Aquila, 
Symmachus,  and  Theoilotion  res^jectively  ;  and 
three  anonymous — he  began  his  great  work,  jij-o- 
balily  at  Alexandria,  and  finished  it,  according 
to  the  best  accounts,  at  Tyre.  Some  think  that  he 
jjublished  at  first  his  Tetrapla,  containing  in  four 
columns  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Theoilotion,  and  the  Seventy.  Thus  the  Tetrapla 
was  only  preparatory  to  his  projected  emendation 
of  tlie  Seventy.  In  an  enlarged  edition,  he  added 
the  Hebrew  text  in'  Hebrew  and  in  Gieek  letters  j 
and  as  the  work  then  consisted  of  six  columns, 
it  was  tfrmed  Hexapla.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Hody,  Montfaucon,  and  Bauer;,  but  Elchhorn, 
Eichstaedt,  and  Frankel,  think  that  the  Tetra[ila 
was  not  a  distinct  work  preparatory  to  the  Hex- 
apla, but  only  an  abridgment  of  the  latter.  In 
some  parts  he  used  two  other  Greek  versions 
made  by  unknown  authors,  and  occasionally  a 
tliirtl  anonymous  translatimi.  Hence  the  names 
Octapla  antl  Enneapla.  Thus  the  diflisrent  ap- 
pellations by  wliich  the  work  is  distinguished, 
refer  merely  to  the  number  of  columns.  The 
following  is  tiieir  order  : — 1.  The  Hebrew  text  in 
its  projier  characters ;  2.  The  same  in  Greek 
letters;  3.  Aquila;  4.  Symmachus;  5.  Sep- 
tuagint; 6.  Theodotion  ;  7,  8,  and  9.  Tiie  three 
anonymous  Greek  versions  were  called  the  fifth, 
sixth,  antl  seventh,  in  relation  to  tiie  other  four 
(see  a  specimen  of  the  Enneapla  in  Davidson's 
Bib.  Criticism,  p.  53). 

Origen's  object  in  this  laborious  work  was  not 
so  much  to  correct  the  Septuagint,  as  to  show 
where  and  how  it  differed  from  the  original 
Hebrew.  When  he  discovered  a  word  in  Helirew, 
or  in  the  Greek  versions,  which  was  not  iii  the 
Seventy,  he  inserted  it  out  of  Theodotion.  If 
Tiieodotion  wanted  it  also,  he  made  uj)  the  defi- 
ciency from  Aquila,  and  occasionally  from  Sym- 
machus. In  every  case,  he  put  the  name  of  tl»e 
translation  from  which  a  supplement  was  made, 
with  an  asterisk  at  the  commencement,  and  tw« 
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ioU  at  the  eiii. .  to  show  the  extent  of  the  sup- 
plied matter.  And  where  the  Septnaij;int,  as 
compared  with  other  Greek  versions  and  the 
original,  seemed  to  he  redundant,  he  did  not  ex- 
punge the  superfluity,  but  appended  marks  lo 
[x>int  out  this  particular.  His  recension  is  called 
the  Hexaplarian  text,  to  distinguish  it  I'rom 
the  test  as  it  existed  bt-fore,  wiiich  has  Ijeen  styled 
the  conmoii  (koivv)  or  ante-hezcqilarian. 

This  great  work,  consisting  of  about  fifty  vo- 
lumes, is  thought  to  have  perished  at  Caesiuea, 
when  tlie  town  was  sacked  (jy  the  Saracens,  A..D. 
653.     It  was  never  transcribed. 

In  the  l)eginiiing  of  the  fourth  century,  Pam- 
philus  and  Eusebius  copied  the  column  contain- 
ing the  text  of  the  Seventy,  with  tiie  passages  and 
scholia  out  of  the  other  translators,  and  the  criti- 
cal marks  used  by  Origeii.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  this  copy  was  soon  extensively  corrupted.  The 
Hexaplarian  text,  coming  through  such  a  tran- 
script, with  fragments  of  the  other  versions,  was 
published  by  Montfaucon,  at  Paris,  1714,  2  vols, 
fol. ;  and  afterwards  reprinted,  in  an  abridgment, 
by  Bahrdt,  Leipzig,  17Gy-70,  2  vols.  8vo. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  same  century,  Lucian, 
a  presbyter  of  Antioch,  imdertook  to  amend  the 
text  of  the  Seventy,  after  llie  Hebrew  original. 
Tliis  recension  was  called  the  edctio  vulgata 
{koivt)  and  also  AovKiavos),  and  became  current 
in  various  churches.  Another  revision  was  un- 
dertaken aljout  the  same  time  by  Hesychius,  an 
Egyptian  bishop,  which,  according  to  Jerotrie, 
was  generally  used  in  tlie  cliurches  of  Egypt. 
Hesychius  and  Lucian  probably  used  the  ver- 
sions of  Aquila,  Symmacims,  and  Tiieodotion, 
not  the  Hebrew  text ;  although  Hody  thinks 
otherwise.  From  these  three  recensions  all  our 
printed  editions  have  been  derived.  In  the  two 
great  MSS.  of  tlie  Seventy,  the  Vatican  and  Alex- 
andrine, tiie  basis  of  the  fonner  is  tlie  common,  or 
earlier  text ;  while  the  latter  exhiljits  moie  of  the 
readings  and  interpolations  of  the  Hexaplarian 
text.  Both  have  not  been  always  kept  distinct. 
The  Vatican  text  is  far  purer  than  tlie  Ale.\an- 
drine.  It  is  free  from  tlie  asterisks,  obeli,  and 
other  tnarks  used  by  Origen,  as  well  as  the  trans- 
positions which  he  made.  Besides,  the  Alexan- 
drine has  been  very  frequently  conformed  to  the 
Masoretic  text,  which  must  be  considered  as  a 
corruption. 

All  printed  editions  of  the  Septuagint  may  be 
reduced  to  four ;  viz.,  the  Aldine,  the  Complu- 
tensian,  the  Roman,  and  the  Grabian. 

The  Aldine  or  Venetian  appeared  at  Venice 
in  1518,  fol.  The  editor  has  not  specified  tiie 
MSS.  from  which  the  text  was  taken.  He  merely 
affirms  that  he  collated  many  very  ancient  co- 
pies, and  was  favoured  with  the  advice  of  some 
learned  men.  According  lo  Walton,  the  text  of 
this  edition  is  purer  than  the  Coniplutensian,  and 
resembles  most  the  Roman  text.  It  has  been 
interpolated,  however,  in  various  instances,  out  of 
Theodotion,  Aquila,  and  the  New  Testament. 

The  Complutensian  was  published  in  1522,  as 
a  column  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglott.  Per- 
haps the  text  of  it  has  tieeii  occasionalhj  adapted 
to  that  of  the  Masoretic  Hebrew  copies  ;  but  cer- 
tainly not  to  the  extent  assumed  by  Ussher, 
Walton,  and  Hody.  Most  of  its  alierations,  as 
they  are  called  in  relation  to  the  text  of  other 
editions,  were  probably  taken  from  Greek  MSS. 


containing  Origen's  improved  Hexap'laric  text,  u 

Simon  believed. 

The  Roman  edition  apjjeared  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Sixtus  the  Fifth,  in  15S7,  fol.,  superin- 
tended by  Cardinal  Carafa.  The  text  follows 
closely  the  celebrated  codex  Vaticanvs.  Yet  tlie 
editors  made  altcMations  in  ihe  orthography,  and 
in  particulars  which  they  louked  upon  as  the 
mistakes  of  copyists.  Oiher  MSS.  were  neces- 
sarily used,  since  almost  the  entire  book  of 
Genesis  is  wanting  in  cod.  U.,  besides  Psalms 
105 — 138,  and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees. 

The  Giabian  eJilion  appeared  at  Oxibrd,  in 
17U7  ai'd  following  years,  4  vols,  ful.,  and  8 
vols.  Svo.,  tieing  jirepared  for  the  press  by  Dr. 
Grabe,  a  learned  Prussian,  and  published  in  part 
by  himself.  This  edition  exhibits  the  text  of  the 
Codex  Alexaiidrinus.  but  not  jierfectly;  since 
Grabe  altered  and  improved  many  places. 

The  latest  and  most  splendid  critical  edition  is 
that  begun  in  1798  by  Dr.  Holmes,  and  finished 
by  Paiso.is,  Oxford,  1798-1827,  five  vok.  folio, 
with  a  large  critical  app.aratus.  Tiie  continnator 
appears  to  have  become  weary  of  his  tasJc,  for  he 
has  only  selected  the  readings  most  important  in 
his  own  judgnienl.  The  text  is  that  of  the 
Roman  edition.  The  work  has  not  satisfied  the 
reasonable  expectations  of  the  learned  ;  and  a 
good  edition  is  still  a  desiiieratiim.  The  Roman 
is  still  the  best  ;  although  7io  one  edition  should 
be  followed  absolutely  (see  Credner's  Beitrage, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  74-98). 

The  best  Lexicon  to  the  Septuagint  is  that  of 
Schleusncr,  published  at  Leipzig,  in  1820,  in 
five  parts,  and  reprinteii  at  Glasgow,  The  best 
Concordance  is  that  of  Trommius,  published  at 
Amsterdam,  2  vols.  fol.  1718, 

A  great  number  of  other  versions  have  been 
founded  on  the  Seventy.  1.  Various  early  Latin 
franslaiions,  the  cliiel' of  which  was  the  Vttus 
Itala  ;  2.  The  Coptic  arid  Sahidic,  belonging  to 
the  first  and  second  centuries;  3.  The  Ethiopic, 
belonging  to  the  fourth  century  ;  4.  The  Arme- 
nian, of  tlie  fifth  century;  5.  The  Georgian,  of 
the  sixth  century;  6.  Various  Syriac  versions,  of 
the  sixth  and  eighth  centuries  ;  7.  Some  Arabic 
versions  [Arabic  Versions]  ;  8.  The  Slavonic, 
belonging  to  the  ninth  century. 

Great  value  should  unquestionably  be  attached 
to  this  version.  In  the  criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Old  Testament,  it  holds  a  conspicuous 
place.  Yet  most  of  the  translators  were  incom- 
jietent.  They  often  mistook  the  sense  of  the  ori- 
ginal. They  indulged  in  many  liberties  with 
regard  to  (he  text.  They  inserted  glosses,  and 
paraphrased  with  unmeaning  latitude.  Their 
errors  are  neither  few  nor  small.  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, however,  that  the  text  is  in  a  state  of  irre- 
mediable disorder.  The  labours  of  Origen, 
however  laudalile  the  motive  that  prompted 
them,  infroduced  ijieat  confusion.  On  the  whole, 
the  translation  \s  free  rather  \\\a.n  litei-al.  Figures, 
metaphors,  and  anthropomorphic  expressions  are 
frequently  resolved.  Still  the  document  is  im- 
portant, not  only  in  the  criticism,  but  also  in  the 
exposition  of  the  Old  Testament. 

(For  a  more  copious  account  of  the  Sejituagint. 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Davidsons  Lecture!  on 
Biblical  Criticism,  and  the  books  there  specified 
On  the  Pentateuch  part  of  it,  the  best  work  is  that 
of  Thiersch,  De  PentattucJd  Fersione  AkjUHf 
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drina,  lihri  tres,  Erlaiigse,  1841,  8vo.,  in  wliich 
the  character  of  the  (iiction  employed  by  the 
translator  is  niinnfely  and  admirably  investi- 
gated. See  also  roe])ler,  De  Pentateuchi  inter- 
pretationis  Alexandnwe  indole  critica  et  herme- 
neutica,  Hal.  Sax.  1830,  8vo.  ;  Pliischke,  Lec- 
tiones  AlexandrincB  et  Hebraicce,  <5)C.  Bonn,  1837, 
8vo.  This  writer  would  correct  the  present  He- 
brew text  by  the  Seventy  in  many  cases,  although 
the  idea  oC  doin<^  so  is  preposterous.  Vorstitdien 
SM  der  Septtiaginta,  von  Dr.  Z.  Frankel ;  Leipzig, 
1841,  8vo.  Tills  is  the  most  remarkable  and 
most  important  work  on  the  Septuagint  that 
has  ajipeared  for  many  years.  Tl>e  present  is 
only  the  first  part  of  the  first  volume,  and  we  are 
unable  to  say  whether  more  has  been  published. 
Gfrorer.  Urchrisfenthum,  Th.  i.  B.  ii.,  Stuttgart, 
1831,  8vo. ;  Dahne,  Judisch-Alexandrinische 
Philosophio,  Th.  n.  Halle,  1834,  8vo. ;  Fabricii 
BibUotheca  Sacra,  ed.  Harless,  vol.  3;  Mi- 
chael is's  Oriental.  Bibliothek,  and  Neue  Orient. 
Bihlioth.  ;  Eichhorn's  Allgeni.  Bibliuthek  and 
Repertorium ;  Studer,  De  Versionis  Alexan- 
drince  orifjiae,  historia,  icsu,  et  abusu  critico, 
Bernse,  l.SiS,  8vo.  ;  Grabe's  Prolegomena  to  his 
edition  of  the  Seventy;  Holmes"s  Pr/sfatio  to 
his  edition  ;  Credner's  Beitrdge  zur  Einleitung, 
u.  8.  w.,  2  vols.  8vo.  Halle,  183S,  B.  ii. ;  Aniers- 
foordti  Disscrtatio  de  variis  lectiojiibus  Holmes- 
injiis,  Lugd.  Bat.  1815,  4to. ;  Valckenaer,  Dia- 
tribe de  Aristobulo  Jiidceo,  ed.  Joh.  Luzac,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1806,  4to.).— S  D. 
SEPTUAGINT  CHRONOLOGY.  [Chko- 

NOI.OGY.] 

SEPULCHRE.    [BuRiAL.J 

SERAIAH  {r\''y^  and  -inn^, 'warrior  of 
Jehovah;'  Sept.  'S.y.paia.s) .  Tliere  are  several 
persons  of  this  name  in  Scripture. 

1.  Sekaiah,  the  scribe  or  secretary  of  David 
(2  Sam.  viii.  17).  This  person's  name  is  in 
other  places  corrupted  into  N"'K',  Autli.  Vers. 
Sheva  (1  Sam.  xx.  25),  X'i^'K',  Shisha  (1  Kings 
iv.  3),  and  ^^W,  Shavsha  (1  Chron.  xviii,  16). 

2.  Seraiah,  the  father  of  Ezra  (Ez.  vii.  1). 

3.  Sekaiau,  the  high  priest  at  the  time  that 
Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Chaldseans.  He  was 
sent  prisoner  lo  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Riblah,  who 
jmt  him  to  death  (2  Kings  xxv.  18  ;  1  Chron, 
vi.  14  ;  Jer.  Hi.  24  ;  Ez.  vii.  1). 

4.  Sbraiaii,  son  of  Azriel,  one  of  tlie  persons 
charged  with  the  apprehension  of  Jeremiah  and 
Barucli  (Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

5.  Seraiah,  son  of  Neriah,  who  held  a  high 
oflice  in  the  court  of  King  Zedekiah,  the  nature  of 
which  is  somewhat  uncertain.  In  the  Auth.  ^'ers. 
we  have,  '  This  Seraiah  was  a  quiet  prince,' 
where  the  words  rendered  'quiet  prince'  are 
nni3D  liJ*,  wiiicii,  according  to  Kimciii,  means 
•a  chamberlain,'  or  one  who  attended  the  king 
when  he  retired  to  rest;  but  better,  perhajjs, 
according  to  (iesenius,  'chief  of  the  quarters'  for 
tiie  king  and  liis  aimy,  that  is  quartcr-master- 
qcneral.  This  Seraiah  was  sent  by  Zedekiali  on 
v\  embassy  to  Babylon,  probably  to  render  his 
siihmissioM  to  that  monarch,  about  seven  years 
.leforo  the  fall  of  JernsaUnn.  He  was  ciuirged  by 
Jeremiah  to  commimicale  to  the  Jews  already  in 
exile  a  book,  in  which  the  prophet  had  written  out 
ais  pmdictiun  of  all  the  evil   that  should  come 
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upon  Babylon.  It  is  not  stated  how  Seraiah  ac- 
quitted himself  of  his  task  ;  but  that  he  accepted 
it  at  all,  shows  sucli  respect  for  the  pro])het  an 
may  allow  us  to  conclude  ttiat  he  would  not 
neglect  tliednty  which  it  imposed. 

6.  Seraiah,  son  of  Tanhumetli,  an  accomplice 
of  Islimael  in  the  conspiracy  against  Gedaliah 
(2  Kings  xxv.  23;  Jer.  xl.  8). 

SERAH  (rriJi',  'abundance;'  Sejit.  2dpa), 
daughter  of  Asher,  named  among  thiise  who  went 
down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  17;  Num.  xxvi. 
46  ;  1  Cliron.  vii.  3l)).  Tlie  mention  of  a  female 
in  a  list  of  this  kind,  in  which  no  others  of  her 
sex  are  named,  and  contrary  to  the  usual  ]iractice 
of  the  Jews,  seems  to  indicate  something  extra- 
ordinary in  connection  with  iier  history  or  circum- 
stances. Tliis  has  sufficed  to  excite  the  ever 
active  imaginations  of  the  Rabbins,  and  Serah 
shares  witli  the  princess  of,  Egypt  who  saved 
Muses,  with  Jochebed  his  mother,  and  with  De- 
borah, the  honour  of  occupying  a  prominent  place 
in  their  tables. 

SERAPHIM  (D''?)"^?^;  Sei)t.  :S,epa4>i/j.),  or 
Seraphs,  the  plural  of  the  word  fj^K'  saraph, 
'  ianiiing,'  or  '  iiery  :'  celestial  beings  described 
ill  Isa.  vi.  2-6,  as  an  order  of  angels  or 
ministers  of  God,  who  stand  around  his  throne, 
having  each  six  wings,  and  also  iiands  and  feet, 
and  ])raising  God  with  tlie'.r  voices.  They  were 
therelbre  of  iiuman  form,  and,  like  the  Cherubim, 
furnished  witli  wings  as  the  swift  messengers  of 
God.  Some  have  indeed  identified  the  Clierubim 
and  Seraphim  as  the  same  beings,  but  under 
names  descri])tive  of  difl'erent  qualities;  Se- 
rajiAim  denoting  the  burning  and  dazzling  ap- 
pearance of  the  beings  elsewhere  ilescriljed  as 
Cherubiin.  It  would  be  difficult  either  to 
prove  or  disprove  this;  but  there  are  diflerences 
between  the  chervbim  of  Ezekiel,  and  the  scra- 
j)him  of  Isaiah,  which  it  does  not  a]ipear  easy  to 
reconcile.  The  '  living  creatures' of  the  former 
prophet  had  four  wings;  the  "serajihim'  of  the 
latter,  six ;  and  while  the  cheriiliim  had  four 
faces,  the  sera])him  had  but  one  (comp.  Isa.  vi. 
2,3;  Ezek.  i.  5-12).  If  the  figures  were  in  all 
cases  })urely  symbolical,  the  difference  does  not 
signify  ;  and  whether  they  were  so,  or  not,  must  be 
determined  by  the  con.siderations  which  have  been 
indicated  under  Chehubim. 

There  is  much  symbolical  foree  and  propriety 
in  the  attitude  in  which  the  Serapiiim  are  described 
as  standing;  while  two  of  tiieir  wings  were  kept 
ready  for  instant  (light  in  the  service  of  God,  with 
two  otliers  they  hid  their  face,  to  exjiress  their 
unworlhiness  to  look  upon  the  divine  Majesty 
(comj).  Exod.  iii.  6),  and  witli  two  others  they 
covered  their  feet,  or  the  whole  of  the  lower  part 
of  their  bodies — a  practice  which  still  prevails  in 
the  East,  when  persons  appear  in  a  monarch's 
presence.  It  may  be  seen  in  the  article  Seri'Ent, 
that  a  sjjccies  of  serjient  was  called  Saraph;  and 
this  has  led  some  to  conceive  that  the  Seraphim 
were  a  kind  of  basilisk-headed  Cherubim  (Bauer, 
Thcolog.  A.  T.  p.  189);  or  else  that  they  were 
animal  forms  with  serpent.s"  heads,  such  as  we  find 
figured  in  tiie  ancient  tem]iles  of  Tiiebes  (Gesen. 
Comment,  in  Jes.).  Hitzig  and  others  identify 
the  Serapiiim  with  (he  Kgyptiai  Serapis ;  for 
although  it  is  true  that  the  worship  of  Serapis  wu 
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not  inlrodticed  ii.to  Ei!;ypt  till  tlie  time  of  tlie 
Ptolemies,  it  is  known  tliat  (liis  was  liut  a  modi- 
fication of  llie  more  ancient  worship  of  Kneph, 
who  was  fiiijnred  under  the  form  of  a  serpent  of 
the  same  idnd,  the  lieail  of  which  afterwards 
formed  the  crest  of  Serapis. 

SERGIUS  PAULUS  (2,epyios  UauXos),  a 
Roman  ])roconsnl  in  command  at  Cyprus,  wlio 
was  converted  hy  the  preaciiiuf^  of  Paul  and 
Barnabas  (Acts  xiii.  7).  Tiie  title  given  to  this 
functionary  exiiihits  one  of  tliuse  minute  accu- 
racies which,  apart  from  its  ins])iration,  would 
substantiate  the  sacred  book  as  a  geiiuine  and 
contemporary  record.  Cyprus  was  originally  a 
prcetorian  province  (arpaTiqyiKri)^  and  not  p)o- 
cunsidar ;  but  it  was  left  liy  Augustus  under 
the  Senale,  aod  hence  was  governed  by  a  jiro- 
consnl  {avOvxaros),  as  stated  liy  ihe  Evange- 
list (Acts  xiii.  6,  8,  I'i;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  p. 
523  ;  Kuinoel,  on  Acts  xiii.  7  ;  see  also  the  art. 
Cyprus).  Sergius  is  deacribeil  by  the  Evangelist 
cis  a  '  discreet'  or  '  mfelligent'  man;  by  whicli 
we  are  probalily  to  understand  tliat  he  was  a  man 
of  large  and  liberal  views,  and  ol  an  inquiring 
turn  of  minil.  Hence  he  had  entertained  Kly- 
mas,  and  hence  also  he  became  curious  to  hear  the 
new  doctrine  wiiich  tiie  apostle  brought  to  the 
island.  Nothing  of  his  history  subsequent  to 
his  conversion  is  known  from  Scripture.  Tliere 
is  110  reason  to  supjiose  that  lie  abandoned  liis 
post  as  governor  of  Cyprus  ;  liut  the  legends  as- 
sert that  he  did  so,  and  folh)wed  Paul  ;  and  that 
'.'ventually  he  went  v.'itli  tlie  apostle  into  Spain, 
and  was  left  by  him  at  Narbonne  in  France,  of 
whicli  he  became  the  bishop,  and  died  there. 

SERPENT  (trilj  nachash).  Systematical 
nomenclators  and  travellers  enumerate  consi- 
derably more  than  forty  species  of  serpents  in 
Northern  Africa,  Arabia,  and  Syria.  Of  these  it 
is  scarcely  possilile  to  point  out  with  certainty  a 
single  one  named  in  the  Bilile,  wliere  very  few  de- 
scriptive inilications  occur  beyond  what  in  scien- 
tific language  would  now  be  applied  generically. 
It  is  true  that,  among  the  names  in  the  list,  several 
may  be  synonyms  of  one  and  the  same  species; 
still  none  but  tlie  most  recent  r^tarches  give 
characters  sufficient  lo  be  depended  upon,  and  as 
yet  nothing  like  a  complete  er[)etology  of  tlie 
regions  in  question  has  been  established  ;  for 
snakes  being  able  to  resist  a  certain  degree  of 
cold,  and  also  the  greatest  heat,  tiiere  are  in- 
stances o^'  species  being  found,  such  as  the  hai/es, 
precisely  the  same,  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  ;  others,  again,  may  be  traced 
from  Great  Britain  to  Persia  and  Egypt,  as  is 
instanced  in  the  common  viper  and  its  varieties. 
Instead  therefore  of  making  vain  elVorts  at  iden- 
tifying all  the  serpents  named,  it  will  be  a 
preferable  course  to  assign  them  to  their  proper 
families,  with  the  exception  of  those  tliat  can  lie 
pointed  out  with  certainty ;  and  in  so  doing 
it  will  a])pear  that  even  now  species  of  im]}ort- 
ance  mentioned  by  the  ancients  are  far  from 
being  clearly  establislied.  Seri)ents  may  be  di- 
vided generally  into  two  very  distuict  sections, — 
the  (list  embracing  all  those  that  are  provided 
with  moveable  tubular  fan.'s  and  poison-bags  in 
tiie  upjier  jaw  ;  all  regarded  as  ovoviviparous, 
iJvA  called  by  contraction  vipers  :  they  con- 
stitate  i;ct  quits  one-fifth   ji'  tlie  species  hitherto 
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noticed  by  nattualists.  The  second  section,  much 
more  numerous,  is  the  colrihrine,  not  so  armed, 
but  not  therefore  always  entirely  innocuous, 'since 
there  may  be  in  some  cases  venomous  secretions 
capable  of  ]ienetrating  into  the  wounds  made  by 
iheir  iixed  teeth,  whicli  in  all  serpents  are  single 
jioints,  and  in  some  species  increase  in  size  as 
they  stand  back  in  the  jaws.  The  greater  part, 
if  not  all,  the  innocuous  species  are  oviparous, 
including  the  largest,  or  giant  snakes,  and  the 
pelamis  and  hydrophis,  or  water-serpents,  amon;^ 
which  several  are  venomous. 


491.  [1.  Shephiphon  :  Cerastes.  2  Peten  :  Colub* 
I.ebatina.  3.  Pytlion  tigris  Albicans;  probably 
Thaibanne.] 

Scri])tural  evidence  attests  the  serpent's  influ- 
ence on  the  early  destinies  of  mankind  ;  and  tiiis 
fact  may  be  traced  in  the  history,  the  legends,  and 
creeds  of  most  ancient  nations.  It  is  far  from 
being  obliterated  at  this  day  among  the  pagan, 
barbarian,  and  savage  tribes  of  both  continent*, 
where  the  most  virulent  and  dangerous  animals 
of  the  viviparous  class  are  not  uncommonly 
adored,  bui  more  generally  respected,  from  motives 
originating  in  fear  ;  and  others  of  the  oviparous 
race  are  sullered  to  abide  in  human  dwellings, 
and  are  often  supplied  with  food,  from  causes 
not  easily  determined,  excepting  that  the  ser- 
pent is  ever  considered  to  be  jmssessed  of  some 
mysterious  superhuman  knowledge  or  power. 
Hence,  beside  real  sjiecies,  ideal  forms,  taken  from 
the  living,  but  comliining  other  or  additional  pro- 
perties, occur,  at  the  most  early  periods,  as  me 
taphorical  tyjies,  in  fable  and  history,  and  in  the 
hieroglyphics  and  religious  paintings  of  many 
nations.  Such  are  the  iniuimerable  fables  in 
Hindu  lore  of  Nagas  and  Naga  Kings;  the 
primaeval  astronomy  which  placed  the  serpent  in 
the  skies,  and  called  the  milky  wav  by  the  name 
of  Ananta  anil  Sesha  Naga  ;  the  Pagan  obscure 
yet  almost  universal  record  of  the  deluge  typified 
by  a  serpent  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  ark  ; 
which  astronomy  has  likewise  transferred  to  the 
skies  in  the  form  of  a  dragon  about  to  devour  the 
moon,  when,  in  an  eclipsed  state,  it  ajipears  in 
the  form  of  an  amphipronmos  or  crescenf-shaped 
boat;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  lunar  eclipses 
still  continue  to  be  regarded  in  this  character, 
and  to  excite  general  ap])rehen.si.in  in  Central 
Africa,  as  well  as  in  China ;  in  tlie  .South  Se* 
Islands,  as  well  as  in  America  [Dragon],  'llie 
nations  of  tlie  North  once  beli<vcd  in  the  Jor-" 
munds  Gander,  or  Kater  serjicnt  of  the  deep; 
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and  they,  togetVier  with  the  Celts  and  Basques, 
and  all  Asia,  had  legends  of  the  Orm,  the  Paystha, 
the  dragDn-gUiirdian  of  lichcj,  brooding  on  gold 
in  caverns  deep  l)elow  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
or  lying  in  huge  folds  on  dreary  and  extensive 
heaths.  These  fables  were  a  residue  of  that 
antique  dragon  worship  which  had  its  temples 
from  High  Asia  and  Colchis  to  the  north  of 
Great  Britain,  and  once  flourished  both  in  Greece 
and  Nortliern  Africa — structures  with  avenues  of 
upright  stones  of  several  miles  in  length,  whereof 
tlie  ruins  may  still  be  traced  at  Carnak  in  Brit- 
tany, Aljury  in  Wiltsliire,  and  Redruth  in  Corn- 
wall— the  two  last  mentioned  more  particularly 
showing  their  connection  with  the  circle  consti- 
tuting a  form  of  the  mundane  egg,  whicli  again 
was  an  emblem  of  the  deluge  and  the  ark.  The 
Hesperian,  Colcliian,  and  Lernaean  dragons  are 
only  Greek  legends  of  the  same  doctrine,  still 
more  distorted,  and  aflbrding  ample  jiroof  liow 
far  the  Pagan  world  had  departed  from  the  sim- 
plicity of  Scri[)tural  truth,  from  the  excessive  use 
of  metai)horical  descriptions  and  fanciful  syml)ols. 
In  Egypt,  the  early  centre  of  Opliiolatry,  tliis 
debasing  service  was  so  deeply  roi>ted,  that  a 
Christian  sect  of  heretics,  called  Opliitse,  or  ac- 
tording  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Opliiani,  arose 
in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  As  an  ema- 
nation of  the  Gnostics  their  errors  are  particularly 
noticed  by  TertuUian,  and  form  a  signal  in- 
stance of  human  perverseness  ingeniously  mis- 
leading itself  and  others  by  the  abuse  of  sym- 
bols ;  yet  when  the  anguine  type  did  jnot  ])ass 
into  long  distorted  legends,  it  is  evident,  from 
the  brazen  serpent  raised  by  Moses  in  the  wilder- 
ness, that  it  was  correctly  appreciated  by  the 
people  as  a  sign,  not  in  itself  a  power,  of  Divine 
aid;  and  that  its  true  symbolical  meaning  did 
not  even  escape  Pagan  comjirehension  appears 
from  pntfane  history,  in  iNIeissi,  the  good  ser- 
pent, being  likewise  properly  understood  by  the 
Egyptians,  until  idolatry  distorted  all  the  na- 
tional reminiscences,  and  the  promise  of  what 
was  not  fully  revealed  till  the  Saviour  appeared 
on  earth  was  obliterated.  Ob,  Oub,  the  Coptic 
Hof,  Obion  in  Kircher,  was,  however,  tlie  general 
name  for  serpents  in  Egypt;  and  Kneejjh,  or 
Cnuphis,  or  Ihh-Nu])hi,  the  good  genius,  always 
figured  as  the  Nachash  or  Thermuth,  is  there- 
fore the  same  as  Naga  Sahib,  or  lord-seipent 
of  India  [Adder],  aiid  still  a  personification  of 
ttie  vanquisher  of  the  deluge — Vishnu,  witli  many 
Others,  being  Pagan  denominations  of  Noah.  In 
this  sense  the  good  genius  Cnuphis  was  a  type 
of  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  called  by  them  the 
spirit  jiervading  nature,  the  creator  from  whose 
rnouth  proceeded  the  mundane  egg  :  being  referred, 
after  the  loss  of  the  true  interpretation,  to  any 
typical  form  of  the  patriarch,  (he  events  of  the 
deluge  and  the  creation,  thus  confounding  the 
operations  of  the  Almighty  with  the  ministry  of 
his  servant. 

There  was,  however,  another  idolized  snake  of 
the  great  destroyer  Python  tribe,  which  devour 
even  each  other  ;  it  is  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments  bearing  a  mummy  figure  on  its  tail, 
and  gliding  over  a  seated  divinity  with  an  egg  on 
the  head,  while  human  sacrifice  by  decapitation  is 

Srformed  before  it.     This  serpent  is  so  carefully 
awn  that  we  recognise    the   Thaibanne,  The- 
.-Muiug  Ophites,  which  grows  to  twelve  or  more 


feel  in  length,  is  still  found  in  Upper  Egyp^ 
and  is  a  congener,  if  not  the  same  as  Python 
Tigris  Albicans,  tlie  great  snake  even  at  present 
worship]ied  in  Cutch  :  it  may  be  the  Aphophii 
of  the  Egyjjtians.  To  descant  further  on  this 
subject  would  lead  iis  too  far  from  our  ])urpose ; 
but  the  Egyptian  Python  here  noticed,  changing 
its  character  from  being  a  type  of  the  deluge  to 
that  of  an  emblem  of  the  aik  carrying  the  spirit  ol 
human  life  within  or  ujjon  it,  was  not  without  its 
counterpart  in  England,  where  lately,  in  digging 
out  the  deep  black  mud  of  a  ditch,  a  boat-shajjed 
Python,  carryuig  the  eight  Eones  (t)  or  Noachidae, 
has  been  discovered,  with  emblems  that  denote 
them  to  be  the  solar  regenerators  of  mankind. 
Parts  of  these  objects,  in  hard  black  wood,  are 
now  in  possession  of  Sir  Sanuiel  H.  Meyrick. 

Thus,  as  is  ever  the  case  in  ])olythei»tical 
legends,  the  type  disajipears  through  multiplied 
transitions  and  the  number  of  other  symbols 
and  personifications  characterized  by  the  same 
emblem  :  it  was  so  in  this  instance,  when  the 
snake  form  was  conferreil  also  on  abstractions 
bearing  the  names  of  divinities,  such  as  Ranno, 
Hoph,  Bai,  Hoh  or  Hih,  and  others. 

The  asserteil  longevity  of  the  serpent  tribe  m.ay 
have  suggested  the  representation  of  the  harmless 
house-snake  biting  its  tail  as  typical  of  eter- 
nity;  and  this  same  quality  was  no  doubt  the 
cause  why  this  animal,  entwined  round  a  stafl', 
was  the  symbol  of  healtii,  and  the  distinctive 
attribute  of  the  classical  y^lscuiapius  and  Hygia. 
There  are  species  of  this  genus  common  to  Pales- 
tine and  the  southern  parts  of  continental  Europe  ; 
they  were  domesticated  in  Diuidical  and  other 
Pagan  sanctuaries,  and  were  employed  for  omens 
and  other  impostures  ;  l)ut  the  mystet-ious  Ag  or 
Hagstone  was  asserted  to  be  produced  by  the 
venomous  viper  species.  It  is  indeed  with  the 
section  of  noxious  serpents  that  Bildical  research 
has  most  to  do.  In  the  article  Addkr  we  have 
already  noticed  those  of  the  present  genus  Haye, 
the  hooded  snake,  or  Cobra  de  Ca])ello,  which  in 
one  or  more  of  its  species  is  generically  included 
in  the  Hebrew  tJTlJ  nachash,  and  SlC'Sy  achsub, 
the  first  being  a  general  ap])ellatiun',  and  the  se- 
cond probably  confined  to  the  Hayes  proper,  or 
to  one  of  the 'species  or  varieties. 

P'pti'  saraph,  the  supposed  winged  serpent,  we 
take  also  to  be  a  Haye.  one  of  the  more  eastern 
species  or  varieties,  which  have  the  faculty  of  ac- 
tually distending  the  hood,  as  if  they  had  wings  at 
the  side  of  the  head,  and  are  the  same  as,  or  nearly 
allied  to,  the  well  known  spectacle-snake  of  India ; 
and  this  interpretation  seems  to  accord  with  the 
words  of  Moses,  D''QTL>'n  D"'t^'^J^  han-nechashim 
has-seraphim  (Num.  xxi.  6).  The  serjjent  may 
exhiiiit  this  jiarlicular  stale  of  irritation  when  it 
stands  half  erect  with  its  hood  distended,  or  it 
may  be  that  variety  which  is  jiossessed  of  this 
faculty  to  the  greatest  extent.  Naga  Reflectrix. 
thePof  or  Spooch  adder  of  the  Cape  colonists,  is 
reported  by  Dr.  Smith  to  lie  scarcely  distinct  from 
the  Egyptian  Naga  Haye.  With  regard  to  the 
faculty  of  flying,  the  lengthened  form,  the  mus- 
cular apparatus,  the  absence  of  air-cells,  and  the 
whole  osteological  structure,  are  all  incompatible 
witii  flight  or  the  presence  of  wings  :  hence  Hero- 
dotus, in  his  search  f<ir  flying  serpents  at  Buto, 
may  have  observed  heaps  of  exuviae  of  locustf 
cast  on  shore  by  the  sea — a  phenomenon  uot  mi-- 
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frequpiit  on  tliat  (.la.st — l.>ii(  most  assuredly  not 
heaj>s  of  bones  iiirl  iHis  of  sei  w'lifs,  As  Cur  tiiose 
jf  Pliil;ircli,  tiiey  may  liave  lieen  noxious  sand- 
flies. Flying  gerpf^iils  are  only  I'ouiid  repiesented 
in  tlie  gvniiioliciil  iiiclines  of  Ej^yjit,  where  fliey 
occur  with  liinis"  win^s.  Tlicne  of  liistiiiy,  and 
of  buliarous  Tuitions  excessively  lialiifn;i(ed  to 
figurative  foinis  of  speecli,  a;e  vurioiis,  s;inie  lieinji; 
10  called  liecaiise  of  tlieir  rai)id  motion,  otlurs  on 
account  of  a  kind  of  sprinu;  ihey  aie  said  to  make 
at  tlieir  victims,  and  a  tliird  class  because  lliey 
climb  fiees,  and  are  rejoited  to  swini;  themselves 
from  tijeiice  ii|ion  tiieir  victims,  or  to  other  fiees. 
Now,  Tiiaity  species  oi'serjieiits  are  climbers;  many 
hang  liy  the  tail  from  slen<ler  liranclies  of  low 
trees  in  liiglily  heateil  glens,  snappiui;  at  insects 
as  tliey  wheel  around  tliem  ;  but  all  are  deli- 
cately jointed  ;  and  if  any  slioidd  swini;;  I'urther 
than  merely  to  ciiange  their  hold,  and  siioiild  miss 
catching  a  branch,  they  wciuld  most  ceitamly  be 
dislocated,  and,  if  not  killed,  very  seriously  in- 
jured. From  personal  experiments  we  can  attest 
tlial  serpents  are  heavy  in  ])roportion  to  their  bulk, 
and  vvitiionf  the  mean-;  of  bieaking  tiieir  fall; 
tliat  few,  larne  or  small,  couM  encnunter  ilie 
shock  ot  trtelve  or  fourteen  feet  eh  valion  without 
fracturing  many  spinous  piocesses  of  tiieir  veite- 
bt(E,  and  avoid  being  stunneil  for  a  length  ot  time, 
or  absolutely  crushed  to  diatli.  Being  instinct- 
ively conscious  of  the  lirittleiiess  ol'llieir  stiuctme, 
nearly  all  snakes  are  timid,  and  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing a  contest,  unless  greatly  provuked.  This 
•einaik  a]iplies,  we  bilieve,  to  all  innoxious  ser- 
pents, the  great  boas  |)(ilia]is  excepleil,  and  to 
m(»st  of  the  jioisonous,  exclusive  of  several  species 
of  viper  and  coliia  <le  capeilo. 

(.)f  the  so  called  tlymg,  or  rather  darting  ser- 
pents, Niebuhr  found,  near  Basra,  a  venomous 
species  called  Heie  Sorsurie,  and  Heie  Thiare, 
tliat  is,  '  tlying  serjjent."  because  it  was  said  to  (ling 
itself  fi-oin  one  tree  t.i  an  t her.  Admiial  Alison 
heard,  at  the  island  ot  Qiiibo,  ol'  snakes  Hying 
without  wings  :  we  may  notice  the  Acontias  anil 
Piesler,  that  fell  liKe  arrows  from  the  to])s  of  trees, 
an<i  the  green  /Etula  of  Ceylon,  said  to  spring 
from  tiees  at  the  eyes  of  cattle — an  a  cusatioii 
rcpea'ed  of  more  than  one  species  in  tro  ical 
.\miTica.  Next  we  have  the  U  ler  Tam|iang  Hai  i, 
geeii  in  a  forest  near  the  river  Pedang  Bessie, 
somewhere,  we  believe,  in  the  Austral-Asian 
islands,  under  circiimstiiiices  that  inost  certainly 
re(('nire  ciinlirmation  ;  since  this  Hery  serpent,  so 
calleil  fiom  the  burniiiir  ]iain  and  fatal  efl'ect  of 
its  liire,  swung  itsrlf  fiom  one  tree  to  anuther, 
210  feet  distant,  with  a  declination  to  the  horizon 
of  only  about  liffeen  degrees  ! 

We  lind  Leilah  and  Ha;tan,  both  conjectured 
to  i»e  the  Saraph  and  Tsiiumaoii,  witiiuut  beng 
fibl«  to  point  (lilt  the  species  in  natural  hi-.tory, 
where,  nevertheless,  it  seems  most  likely  lliat  va- 
rieties or  (lerhaps  dilVeieiit  s]iecies  of  the  common 
vijier  mav  lie  meant,  as  is  likewise  a.ssumed  of 
.\contias  and  I'rester,  since  that  family,  in  hot 
and  dry  climates,  is  far  more  virulently  noxious 
t!<an  in  Eurone  'liie  I.ellali,  thoiigii  little  more 
that!  a  foot  long,  regarded  by  Shaw  at  least  as 
the  most  furmidable  seipent  ol  Noriliern  Africa. 
IS  one  jf  this  germs,  and  may  be  the  nj/SX 
Eplioeh,  Arabic  Epha,  and  Persian  Mariety; 
but  as  there  is  some  dill'erence  in  dimensions 
%nd  markings,  as  well  as  a  still   greater  extent 
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of  region  assigned  to  these,  more  than  one  sjieciis* 
of  viper  is  most  likely  included  in  the  above 
names.  Hut  tliat  the  lCpho>  h  is  a  name  of  mosl 
ancient  date  is  plain  fiom  its  iieing  em])loye<l  in 
.lot)  XX.  16.  and  Isaiah  xxx.  <> ;  while  under  the 
fill  in  of  t;ti5fa,  that  is,  •  vi])ei.'  it  occurs  in  llie 
New  Testament,  iMaft.  id.  7;  xii.  31  ;  xxiii.  i<3  ; 
Luke  iii.  7;  and  Acts  xx\  iii.  3.  Tlie  last  of 
the-e  texts  conlirms  the  conimnii  siiiicrstitious  be- 
lief of  antiquity,  which  regarded  the  bite  of  <ine  of 
these  serpents  as  a  punishment  diicctly  inllicttd 
by  Heaven. 

|nD  put/ten  (Dent,  xxxii.  33;  .lob  xx.  14,  16, 
P-.  Iviii.  4;  xci.  13;  Isa.  xi.  b)  is  more  projierly 
the  Baj'an  of  I'orskal  :  the  Coluber  (vipera)  Lcbe-[ 
iiiia  of  Linn  ,  atid  by  him  char.icteii/.ed  as  one  foot^ 
in  length,  the  body  spotted  with  black  and  white, 
and  ovipar.uis  (?j,  though  exces  isely  poismious.. 
Tlie  learned  author  evidently  never  saw  this  s|)e- 
cies  in  a  living  state,  and  appears  t.i  ha\e  derivett 
all  he  knew  upon  the  siil'ject  Irom  the  lileiati  «»f 
Cyprus,  who  call  it  Asp,  and  the  vulgar  Ki^ 
(^Kou(pri).  'deaf.  Such  an  autiioiily  is  of  little 
weight  :  a  serpent  of  Cyprus  may  ni>t  belong  t/^t 
Palesriiie  or  Ejypt,  ami  an  dvijiarous  species  may 
not  be  poisoiKius.  It  is  refeired  to  the  .■\^|ii3  of  the 
ancients,  as  to  which  it  is  still  in  dispute  wlietlier 
it  should  be  ideiititied  with  Vipera  Ammodytea, 
Vipera  Bertis,  or  Vij)era  Prcster,  all  ovovivi- 
parons,  anil  as  such  stiikingl v  illu>liative  of  tiie, 
words  of  Isaiah  (lix.5).  It  may  here  be  remarked 
that  the  so-cailed  deaf  adder"  (Ps.  Kiii.  5,  (j)  is 
not  witlniut  hearing)  but  is  only  I'.ol  obedient  to 
the  musical  iiutes  which  the  sei.pent-ehaimera 
produce  In  order  to  make  tiieir  captured  siiak^^ 
vibrate  in  a  particnlai  erect  |MHture  as  if  tiey  were 
dancing;  and  it  is  a.sserted  ol'some,  tlial  while  jtt 
a  free  state  they  are  actually  enticed  to  come  (i, 
and  follow  the  musician. 

J1NDV  tzimm.aon  (l)eut.  viii.  L))  ap])eai8  to 
be  the  'Drought  o(  sume  verNioiis.  so  called  be- 
cause of  the  intiileiable  thirst  occasioned  by  its 
bite.  If  this  translation  be  coriect,  it  will  form  iit 
miidern  iiiimenclalure  une  o(  liie  genus  Hiuria, 
anil  sub  genus  Dipsas  nr  Hoiigaius.  But  nu  species 
of  this  ilivision  ol'  snakes  has  yet  been  f  iind  in 
VVestein  Asia,  albeit  iheie  ate  several  in  India; 
and  .Aviceniui  locates  the  Torrida  I)i)isas  in  Egypl 
and  Syria;  whereupon  Cm  ier  remarks  that  Gesi 
iier's  ligure  of  Dipsas  belongs  piecisely  to  the  sul>- 
irenns  here  pointed  out.  .\s  one  of  the  (loliibjinft 
familv  it  sh.iuid  not  be  venonidu-i  :  but  the  last 
mentioned  writir  remaiks  tliat  se\eial  of  thise  arn 
legarded  in  (heir  native  localities  with  gieat 
dread  ;  and  on  examination  it  is  found  that,  aU 
though  they  have  no  eiec'ile  tubciciilar  (iings, 
with  a  poison  bag  at  the  roots,  tlieie  is  on  the  Itc.ig 
bai  k  teeth  a  groove,  an<l  a  large  gland  at  th^ 
base  i'.f  the  maxilla,  which  it  is  not  unlikely  con- 
tains, ill  some  at  least,  liighly  vetioinons  malfpr. 
It  may  be  further  observed,  that  when  the  Acon- 
tias. or  darting  serpent,  ]ierhajis  the  Tnrie-ki  «»f 
Shaw,  is  mentioned,  it  must  be  considered  as  be- 
liinging  to  the  oviparous  section,  fur  a  character- 
istic ol  the  venom  snakes  is  to  be  slow  in  their  m</* 
tions,  and  to  watch  being  attacked  rather  than  to 
couit  hostilities.  'Ibis  chara(  ter.  may  be  fili*- 
[Kised  to  exist  even  in  the  J/'S^t  tzeplia,  or  ^jySV 
tziphoni,  translated  '  coik.itrice "  in  Prov.  xxiiif 
32,  and  tsa,  xi.  8.  This  is  an  indefinite  Knglisli 
name,  which  belongs  to  no  identilied  serpent,  autj 
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now  ajneai's  oinv  in  tlie  works  of  aimit'iit  com- 
jiileisaiid  hi;r-iKI-j,  wlicre  it  is  ligmvil  v/itli  acresi, 
ilionijli  tliere  i^  no  leally  cre^fed  or  frilled  sjieries 
(ciiown  1(1  exist  in  the  whole  0];i)icii.ii)  oiiler. 
Cicstfd  serpents  occur,  if  isi  true,  on  (riecl;  ;nid 
Etiuscan  va-sss;  hut  they  ;»re  ijivariahly  niyll  olo- 
gical  !ej)resi')i'atioiis.  |)nihiihly  derived  f';oiii  de- 
»crij)tive  riini()iir<  of  fh'e  liooded  Na.,'rts,  Cerastes, 
and  perh.ips  MnnEns:  the  first  of  these  if'uiiig 
\vl)at  may  he  likei)ed  to  a  tiiibane^l,  tlie  yther  to 
a  Coronated  tieiid.  and  the  third  tins  at  th-e  oiier- 
ciilnni.  IJiit  it  is  iVom  tlie  apjwrenlly  crowned 
foiin  liiat  tljy  (lenoininatidln  of  ISiisi'isk  and  Ke- 
giihis  wre  ilerived.  There  aie.  hi)ive\ei-,  two  very 
distinct  si)ecies  of  iioincd  serpents  in  Kgypt  and 
Northern  Alriita,  ]irohal)ly  extending  to  Syria 
rtiid  Aiat'ia.  They  are  of  dilleient  genera;  for 
(he  Cerastes,  supjiosed  to  he  the 

pr^iffjjj?  shrphij)li<>i<  of  the  Bilile,  is  a  vijier 
witii  two  scahs  on  the  liead,  one  aiio.e  each  eye, 
B'aniling  erect  soii;e\vhat  in  the  form  of  li.'ins. 
This  is  a  ihuigeroiis  S]>ecies,  usually  Itnirowing 
w  SiueJ  near  the  li.'les  of  jerl)oas,  anil  occasionally 
in  the  calile  |)aths  ;  for  there  are  now  lew  or  no 
ruts  of  cart-wheels,  where  it  is  piefendeil  they 
used  to  conceal  llienisehes  to  assanlt  unwary 
)>:isseis  It  is  slil!  comnio'.i  ii'  Ku-^ypl  and  Arahia. 
Tlie  <ither  species  is  the  Enjx  Cerastes  of  Daudiii, 
also  small,  liaving  no  movealile  poison-fangs,  hot 
leinarkahle  fa-  two  very  long  hack  tielh  in  the 
lower  jaw,  whicli  pass  through  the  ujiper  jaw.  and 
a]i])ear  in  the  shape  of  two  white  horns  ahove  its 
Burfice.  I(  is  kn  iwn  to  tiie  I'lgypti.in  Ar.ihs  liy 
the  name  iX  H.uhagi,  which  may  he  a  distort  ion 
wf  O'-<3a'0?  i"  Ilora polio,  and  is  classed  liy  Hassel- 
quist  aiu  n\i  sl.iw-wornis,  hecause  in  f.inri  the  tail 
does  not  taper  to  a  jioint.  Its  coliiurs  are  hlack 
niid  wliite  iiiiihlings  and  t!ie  eyes  l)eing  lateral 
inid  \e\\'  ne.ir  ihe  snout,  the  specie<  has  an  exceed- 
ingly sinister  asj)ect.  which  may  he  the  cause  of 
Hi8  ancient  opinion  that  the  17370  melckah,  or 
liasilisk,  foi  ue  t.ike  it  fir  this  s|)ecies,  killed  with 
its  looks,  and  had  a  pohited  ciovvn  on  the  head  : 
now  seri»ents  in  the  form  of  slow-worms,  reputed 
to  kill  l>y  tlieir  sight,  are  evidently  nut  lapid  in 
tlieir  itiovements. 

In  coiK-.lnsion,  we  may  ohserve  as:ain  with  refer- 
ence to  (lie  riginative  form  of  the  Semitic  tongues, 
that  the  proper  name-;  of  ohje<ts,  and  ))articulaily 
^)l' animals  aie  very  often  desi'ripiive  (.-"  cliaiacteis 
wh'cli  aie  not  exclc^ively  ajiplicahle  (o  speciKc 
jndiviiliials.  and  jons'qiiently  that  the  same 
sounds  or  n  ini' s  leadily  sug^e^t  themselves  when 
the  |)M)(iPrfv  which  disi  ingiiishes  the  appellative 
term  re<:urs  in  atioiiier  olject.  Thus  we  have  v,u 
one  or  two  occasions  '  young  lions  '  for  'venom- 
«nakes,'  Tsh.a  (livicnas)  likewise  for  serpents, 
]iiohiihlv  hec  mse  ii  the  lirst  case  the  idna  of 
slaughter  or  destiuction  is  associated  with  i) nIi, 
and  hecairse  in  llie  secixl  the  not'on  of  striped 
or  varied  ii  pred  minant  So  also  in  Ailisuh, 
either  a  serjient  sinking  hackwaids,  or  a  scor]min, 
lira  laiMiitul  i  doing  the  same  thing,  may  he  under- 
stood, IroMi  the  same  lacullv  being  ascribed  to 
tiiem  all.— C.  II.  S. 

SERVANT     ISi.avk] 

MKimfi  (3-Pv',  i/wof,  temlril;  Sept.  and 
Ke-.v  Tfvl.  2(ojvy).  son  if  Jleu.  and  f.iiher  of 
Nahor  the  gram'.iadier  of  Abiaham  (Gen.  xi.  20  ; 
I   Chron-  i.  6J.     He   was    130   years  old  at  the 


birtli  of  Nahor,  and  died  at  die  «iv!«>  of  3.'Wl 
The  name  occurs  in  tlie  genealogy  ni'  Chrii( 
(Luke  iii.  35).  The  Jewish  traditions  afiiini 
that  SeiUg  was  the  first  of  liis  line  who  fell  intr 
ido'atry  ;  and  this  seems  to  he  sanct'ioiied  by 
and  is  probably  built  np.m  the  charge  oT  idolatry 
brought  agaijist  Tcraii  ami  the  lailiei-s  '-evond 
the  Kuphrales  in  Josh.  xxiv.  'i. 

SK'l'H  ^J\^\  rompoi.satio/i  :  Sept.  2,ie).  the 
tnird  son  of  Adam,  to  whom  Eve  L^ave  lliis  name 
in  consequence  of  regarding  iiitn  as  cent  to  re- 
jilace  Ahel,  whom  Cain  had  sl.iiii  ((ien.  iv.  "i.*, 
2G  ;   v.  3,  sq.^. 

SEVEN,  &c.  (Heb.  Vn'f,  whence  the  (.'reck 
enri.  theaspirate  breathing  being  suhslituled  for 
the  sii.iiaiit  letter,  as  in  e^  hir  CfB',  Xc.  uiiich, 
howe\er,  ap]iears  aira'U  in  the  l^atin  si-p  etti,  and 
English  ,*n'e»).  This  word  is  iiseu  toixpr  ss  the 
nnmherG  +  l.  Thus  Balaam  said  nnio  li.il.ik, 
'  Builvl  me  iiere  seven  allar.s.  and  prepaie  nie  heiu 
seven  oxen  and  seven  ran)s :  and.  liah.k  and 
Balaain  ollered  on  every  altar  a  liidloek  and  a 
ram  "  (Num.  xxiii.  1.2  Sept.  eTrra).  Tiie  Vul- 
gate reads,  '  yKdilicif  niihi  hic  septem  aras  et  paia 
totidem  vitulos,  ejusdem  niniieri  .irieles.'  (In  ihe 
New  Test,  see  Matt.  xv.  oi -Sti-  xxii.  2o,  &c.) 
The  Lexicons  geiieially.  both  ancient  ami  uiotieiii, 
also  assign  to  the  word  an<J  its  derivatives  the 
faither  otWce  of  a  round  or  indefinite  number,  to 
cxpri  ss  a  »m;dl  nundier,  in  the  sense  of  several 
(as  we  use  tfi  or  a  c/uzeii).  Tiius  Suidas  says, 
'  inra  iirl  Trk-f;6ous  TO/neraL.  And  d'esenius 
savs  the  same;  liui  his  lh»t  ref  renie  under  this 
head  lo  Gen.  xli.  2.  .tc,  is  iiiapnr  jiiiate ;  for 
there  the  won!  cerlainlv  denot.s  the  ))arlicular 
nimiher,  namely,  the  seven  well-lav  ouieil  kine 
of  Pharaoh's  dieaui,  which  ate  up  ihf  sevi  n  ill- 
favouietl,  an<l  the  sevtn  thin  ears  of  ci  ni  wiiicli 
ate  up  the  seven  good  ones,'  arid  which  aie  le- 
spectively  interpieled  by  Jostjih  lo  ne-an  seven 
years  of  plenty  and  seven  years  of  h.min.;.  and  are 
recoide<l  ti)  have  been  laiiiierknlly  fiillillcd 
(comp.  2-7  ;  "JS-JJd  :  d?--*)!).  Itappeais  tons  jios- 
sible  to  re-olve  all  the  other  p.issams  leleired  liy 
Gesenins  and  others  to  ihis  c'a.ss,  into  the  idea 
of  suil"icien<;y,  satisfaction,  fulness,  coaipleteness, 
perfection,  aburidaiii-e,  lk.r...  intin  a'ld  in  the 
Hebrew  root  J/'UK'.  Ir.mi  vvhi  h  the  numeral  in 
question  is  deiivel.  Fi>r  instame,  (ie-enius  refeis 
to  1  Sam.  ii.  5,  "The  liarien  hath  lioin  se>  en,"  ihat 
is.  hath  been  b'esseil  with  an  ample  lannly  (  V  ii'lg. 
Sterilis  pepeilt  piniim.is);  ui  I-a  iv,  1.  ■  .Seveti 
vvonen  shall  take  hold  of  one  man.  vvlnieliie  idea 
s-.'eins  to  be  ihat  of  abundance  of  I'eoiales  ■  ompaied 
with  the  men.  so  many  of  the  laMn  h.iving  hem 
slain  in  the  war  (see  LoAth  in  loc.) .  1./  Roth  iv. 
15,  '  Hetter  to  thee  than  seven  si  ns.  /.  c.  an  ahnnd- 
anceof  lliem;  to  Prov.  xxv  i.  25  '  Theie  a.ie  .-ev  en 
abominations  in  his  hi  ail.'  i  c.  ci^uij  leteness  of 
depravity  (  comp.  Piov.  \i.  31)  wheie  1 1  e  thief  iij 
.said  to  make  a  '  sevenfold,  that  is,  complete  resli 
tution  (com)).  Kxod.  xxii.  1-4).  Tiuis  also  tli 
])hrase,  '  To  llee  seve'i  ways  (  Deut.  xxviii.  7;, 
tlenotes  a  total  oveilhrow  ;  to  'punish  seven  times' 
(Lev.  xxvi.  2J),  Id  ))unisli  completely;  'Six 
and  seven  troidiles."  a  very  great  ;rnd  en;i<e  cala- 
mity (.f.r  V.  19);  '  (iive  a  portion  to  seven,  also 
to  eight,'  bo  not  only  duly  libeial,  but  abundant; 
'SIh'.M  imrilied  seven  times,'  |«'ife(;!ly  prnilied 
(Psa.   xli.  6):  'Seven    times  a  day  do  i  praiM 


SEVEN. 

Ihee.'  I  fully  j'erfiinn  tlie  (l»ity  of  tli:iiil;sgiviiig 
^V.-a.  cxix.  Kill.  R.tlilii  S  loiimii,  lioxn-ver.  cm:- 
te><(ls  lor  the  litfiiil  iiitfr'iii'ftutiiiii  of  lliis  |pas8ag<', 
wliicli  sM-enis  »i)  liavi-  lifeii  noted  iipoii  liy  tfTtjin 
Jewsiiiiit  Cl!risti,iiis.  Some  ul  tlieCiifek  versions  in 
Mi)iitliniciiii's  {{fxaplit  lender  the  Heliie.v  wind  liy 
vKdo  ruKis.  'ollei  ,"  •  iVeqneul  ly."  Tliealiove  ex- 
iilatiiiliiiii  a|)|)lles  to  Geseiiiiis  s  instances  of  '  )niet- 
ical  lift  ions,'  viz.,  Joli's  seven  sons  and  seven  tliou- 
•anii  slieep  (i.  2  2),  and  ihe  seven  il.iys  aixl  sevi'ii 
iiiglits  dm  in^;  wliicii  Ids  friends  sat  »itli  him  in 
silence  on  the  t,'i(iniid  (ii.  13).  Tiie  vvoril  is  used 
in  the  New  ^e^tanlellt  1. 1  express  i lie  s.inie  iile.i  of 
alinudaure  or  coniiileteness ;  tlins,  '  Mary  Mai^- 
d.ileiie,  out  of  v.  Iioni  .'esos  ca>t  seven  dC' lis ' 
v'Miirk  xvi.  5)  ;  "."here  we  most  either  sopnose  the 
Evan,u;elist  lo  i^ne  liy  in.sjiiiiition  a  niiineri<Ml 
ht.tteii.'ent,  or  that  his  winds  mean  a  ii-.nst  eiitiie 
case  of  extiaoid.n.iry  and  Mot  understood  dmSise. 
Onr  Lord's  comparison  of  the  mm  of  lliat  i^eneia- 
tiun  to  liie  ea-e  of  die  demon  which  had  (^oiie  i"it 
of  a  man.  retmoinvi;  with  seven  other  spirts  more 
wickeil  lli.iii  himself,  seems  to  mean  'hat  if  .lesns 
were  to  grant  the  si.^11  demani:e<l  liy  the  Pliaiistes, 
no  other  result  would  en>ne  than  a  momenlaiy 
convictiun,  followed  liy  cuiisnmmate  iuilieief 
(Matt.  xii.  43).  '  The  seven  sp'riis  hefuie  ihe 
throne'  would  seein  to  he  a  peiiphrasis  of  perlVc- 
lion,  (Jenof  n.^  the  Holy  Spiiit  (Kev.  i.  1).  Mul 
tiples  of  this  nnmiier  ciMney  tiie  idea  tif  snjier- 
uhnndiiiice.  Tlins.  (len.  iv.  2i,  •  if  Cain  le 
aveiiijed  seveiifiid  [ihiit  is  ahumlantly ],  suiely 
Lamech  se\enty  aii<!  seven'ohl,'  whose  iimll  from 
acciden'a!  homicide  is  so  tiiiich  less.  Similar  is 
St.  Peter's  ciueslioii  lespecting  the  forgiveness  <if 
injuries,  and  the  answer  he  leceixed.  it  is  most 
likely  that  the  idea  of  sullicieiicy  and  complele- 
iiess  hecame  ori.f'ii,illy  ossociaieil  with  llie  nuni- 
her  seve'.!,  I'loiii  the  Cieator  having;  Mnished.  cuin- 
])k-te<l,  or  made  snlhcient.  all  his  wmk  on  the 
seventh  day  ;  and  that  iitiice  also  it  was  adopted 
as  a  sacivd  nutnlier,  or  a  nutnlier  chielly  employed 
in  leli^i.ars  concerns,  in  order  to  remind  mankind 
«)f  the  cieati.m  and  its  true  autliur.  Thus  there  ueie 
seven  oil'eiin.'s  in  m.ikinvr  a  covenant  ^(ieii.  xxi. 
28);  seven  lamps  in  the  golden  candlestick  (Kxud. 
ix.xvii.  'i'.i):  tlie  lilood  was  sprinkled  seven  limes 
(Lev.  iv.  16.  17);  eveiy  seventh  yi  ar  was  sali- 
hatical.  se\  en  sahliatiis  of  \ears  in  the  jiihilee  (xx  v. 
8);  seven  tinmpets.  seien  prie,..ls  tlmt  sounded 
them  seven  ijays  round  .Ieii<:lio,  seven  lamps, 
seven  seals.  &(:.  &e.  We  al.^o  lind,  as  mif^ht  na- 
turally lie  exiiecled,  tlieiimuher  seven  introduced 
into  firms  uf  sujjersliti  11,  &c.  Thus  S.imson 
said,  '  If  they  hind  me  with  seven  (iieen  witlis, 
if  thou  weavesi  the  seven  locks  of  my  liea<l,'  IVoin 
wlii<Mi  it  may  lie  inferred  that  the  Nazarite  ImiokI 
iiji  his  hair  in  iliis  numhei  ot'  curls  or  plaited  locks 
(Judg.  xvi.  7  l.'i).  Ijalaam  oulered  se\en  alt. us 
to  he  elected.  It  was  consideied  a  f.itniiate 
nuniher  amoiijr  tlie  Persians  (Eslh  i.  It)  14;  ii. 
9).  Cicero  ca'Is  it  the  knot  and  cement  ol  all 
thini^s,  OS  lieing  that  by  wliicli  the  natural  aiol 
S])iritiial  worl.l  are  comprehended  in  one  idea 
(fuse.  Qu./-st.  i.  lOi.  Nor  is  this  sutiject  de- 
Void  of  piactical  utility,  'iiie  leleiences  which 
occui-  in  tlie  p.itriaiclial  iiistory  to  the  num- 
ber seven,  as  denutiii;;.  a  week  or  |iei  ioil  <if  seven 
days,  solncieiioy,  ,'4'c.,  a'ld  a  sacied  numher, 
afl'ord  a  minute,  indirect,  but  not  an  inconsider- 
able argitnietit,  that  the  institution  uf  th«  b;iul>ath 
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was  hotli  established  and  observed  from  the  conv 
nieiiceiiieiit  ;  and  not.  as  Paley  'h  nks.  iliiiin^--  the 
waiiilerin.,'  in  the  wilderness  :  an  argument  abiiii- 
ilaiitiy  conlirmed  by  the  rei,'ard  to  the  seientb 
day  wiiic^h  has  pievaileii  too  f.<r  ami  wide  anioiie 
variiius  naii<iiis.  to  be  aiiiib'ited  to  tl'eir  coni- 
]iiratively  late  inteicourse  wit  h  the  .lews  (JoS^ 
phiis.  CoiU.  Ap.  ii.  oSM. — .1.  F.  1). 

SH.\.\LHIM  {Cnhv'CKcUij  of  foxes;  SepU 
2aAa/3iV).  called  also  8iiaai.bin,  a  city  of  the 
trilie  111'  UainJ.ish.  xix.  42j.  but  of  u  hich  it  c<:illti 
not  for  a  luiii,'  while  dis,,o.ssess  the  .Aij),iiit« 
(J lid,',  i.  3.>).  In  tie  lime  of  S..l..m..n  if  w:n 
the  station  of  one  of  the  twelve  olViceis  m  intend- 
ants  a]ipiiinted  to  legulate  the  coilectii  11  of  |  r.- 
visions  fur  the  court  (1  kiii^s  iv.  !'  .  One  of 
Daviils  woithios  b8lon;,'ed  to  this  place  ('i  Sam. 
xxiii    3'2  :    1  Chion.  xi.  32). 

SHA.\LIM  {W'hvi^K  fixes  r'-niun ;  SejiT. 
Se^aAi'/tt),  a  district  named  in  1  S.im.  ix.  4; 
proliably  that  in  whicii  hhaalbim  w.is  situateii. 

SH.A.ASHCi.AZ  (TUC'Ji'K^;  Sei)i.rai;,tlieappra- 
]iriate  name  (meaning  in  Peisian,  servant  of  the 
beautiful)  of  a  Persian  eniiiich,  tne  keeper  ol'  the 
women  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Ksiii.  ii.  14). 

SIIADDAI  {'''Vy  ■,Hv\)\.  iravTOKpaTocp;  Vni^'. 
in  Pentateuch,  U/nnipnteiis).  an  epithet  or  i  ame 
applied  lo  .licHovaii,  sometimes  witii  ((ieii.  xvii., 
1  ;  Kxod.  \\.  .'ij,  and  sometimes  without  ( Juifn  v. 
7  ;   \  i.  4  ;    \  iii.  3,  13  ;  Gen.  xlix.  i>  ,    Untii    i.  20, 

21,  and  elsewhere),  the  jiretix  hti  I'^l-  I"  ''le 
Authorized  V'eision  the  name  is  L;i\eii  as  Ei.-Shau- 
l)Al  wliere  It  lirst  occurs;  but  is  every  w  i^eie  else 
reiiiieied  by  '  Almii,dily.'  whicii  is  the  true  si^ni- 
licati,  n,  the  word  iK'Hij  a  pkiialis  excel'entiaB 
ficiu  the  siiiiTuiar  "V^,  '  mighty,'  *  powerful." 

SH\DUACH,  one  of  the  three  I'l  iw.ds  of 
Daniel,  who  were  delive:ed  from  llie  biiiuini^, 
liery  furnace  [ AuiiiiNEGo]. 

SHAIT.    [TiiouNS.J 

.SIl.AREI)  ("li?.^)  occuis  in  several  ]Mssages  of 
Sciipture,  and  is  geiKTally  acknowledged  to 
mean  the  almond;  as  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  where 
.(acoli  desiies  his  sons  to  take  into  Ki^y  pi  of  the 
best  fruits  of  the  land  almon<is  {sli<ikeMJni),  &c 
ill  Exod.  XXV.  33,  04  ;  xxxvii.  I'),  bowls  ate  di- 
rected to  be  made  like  unto  almonds.  In  Num. 
xvii.  R.  the  loii  of  .\ar,in  is  dt'scribed  as  having 
'  brought  I'oitli  buds,  and  blonmed  blos.soms,  anil 
\ieMed  alino7uls'  (s/iakedim).  The  word  occuis 
in  the  singular  in  Kccles.  xii.  ■'',  and  in  Jer.  i.  1 1. 
In  tl:e  article  I^tJZ,  we  have  aheady  s'aled,  that 
iVoni  tlie  siiuilaiity  of  that  word  to  the  Aiabic 
Liou,  tlieie  could  lie  no  doiitii  of  llie  foi  loei  lia\  ing 
t.ie  same  meaning  as  the  bitter,  bolli  (lenotin.;  ihe 
a'liiond.  Tiieie  is  notiiiiig  remaikable  m  a  tree 
like  this.  Sii  conspicu.ms  from  its  eaily  llowering, 
showv  appearance,  and  useful  fimt,  having  two 
names:  one  (licz)  applicable  to  the  tiee,  and 
tlie  otii  r  {slia/ied)  to  ihe  fruit.  Unseiiniiillijr 
savs,  *  The.  dilfereiice  lietween  htz  and  sltakcl 
seehis  lo  be,  that  the  (bimer  word  tlesiL;nates  tlie' 
"wild,'"  the  latter  the  "  cultivated ''  tree.'  '  Tli« 
almond  tret  is  said  lo  be  calb-d  skilled,  liecaii.oe 
it  (lowers  eailier  in  the  spring  than  oilr  r  tiee*. 
\{.  S.ilomon,  on  Eccles.  xii.  J.  ;is  liaiislated  by 
Celaius  (Hkrubut.  i    p.  2y7jt,  siys,  •  t^ha/ced  eat 
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arlior  Aniyifdalr.ninn,  et  sic  dicitur,  quia  flores 
mahire  profrrt  ante  onines  ailioies.'  Tliis  is  well 
kiiuwn  to  lie  tiie  case  even  in  tliis  ciiuiiiiy.  It  was 
ct'seived  hy  tlie  ancients,  as  ]'\'\iiy  (Hisf.  Nat,  xvi. 
2^)  reiTiarks,  '  Kx  iiis  qiite  liyenie  iiqnila  exmienle 
Conc;|Hiinf,  lUiret  |>i  ima  unininni  Amygdala  iiiense 
Jantiariii  :  Aiaitio  vero  i«)iniiin  matiirat."  Tlie 
niiiie  s.akcd  is  said  to  l»e  deiived  'a  veriio 
IpC  s'^a/cad,  assidiiiis  et  diligens  ("iiit ;'  and 
wliicli  is  also  translated  '  to  tn.ike  liasle,'  '  to  awake 


\C^  ••Ij-i, 


•19.'.     [  MiiiotHl   I'lee  ] 


eaiTv.'  .A'^  flic  alntmid  tree  is  a  native  of  Syria 
and  H;ile-itine,  ami  extends  fiom  tiieiice  to  Art- 
glianist.m,  and  is  n  it  likclv  to  liave  lieen  iiidi- 
genjii-i  in  K.ry|)t,  almonds  were  very  likely  to 
•form  part  of  a  pie^eiit  (Voiii  .lacoli,  even  to  the 
greit  men  ofK-'yiM:  tiie  more  especially  as  tlie 
:|iriictic,e  of  tlie  i-'ast  is  for  pe.iple  to  pie^ent 
»vliat  tiiev  can  alVoril  in  tlicir  respective  stalions. 
The  firni  ol'  the  almond  wotdd  lead  to  its  se- 
lejCfion  tor  ornamental  carved  work,  indepen- 
clen'ly  of  its  finn'n.f  an  esteemed  esi'iilent,  as 
Well  a'j  prolialily  yicMin^  a  iisel'iil  oil.  In  Kccies. 
xii.  5,  it  is  said,  '  Tiie  ahnond  tree  shall  llonrisli, 
iind  the  fruit  of  the  cajier  [Aiiiyonau]  droop, 
lifCHiise  man  f^nefh  to  his  lon.j  h mie.'  Tnis  evi- 
dently refers  lo  the  profuse  II  iweiiii:;  and  wliite 
R|>jieaianc,e  of  the  almond  tree  when  in  foil  liloom, 
an:i  liefiie  its  leaves  appear.  It  is  hence  adduced 
lis  illnstr.ilive  of  the  li.iary  hairs  of  a:,'e,  in  the 
eaine  way  as  the  dioopin^j  of  the  fruit  of  tlie  caper 
skeins  to  refer  lo  the  liaiij^inj:  do>vn  of  the  head 
Mr.  Kitto  nienlions  the  almond  amori.(  the  li-st 
li;ees  that  flower  in  J.iniiarv.  'There  are  (wo 
Species  of  .-Vmy^'d.ilin  in  Palestine;  the  c(minioti 
tllmaud  tree  and  [Uf  pcnc/i  tree,  and  liotli  are  this 
tnonth  in  lilossom  in  every  p:irt  of  I'a'estine,  on 
•l>i)rti  sides  of  ihf  .lordaii.  It  was  don  lit  less  (Vom 
4tira-winter  lilossominj!;  of  the  almond  tree,  not 
•less  lUan  from  the  snoivv  whiteness  of  the  blos- 
soms, ihiif  til','  hoary  head  of  the  a<;ed  man  is.  hy 
al>eantil'Ml  mcla,  lior,  said  iii  Scripture,  lo  llonrisli 
tite.thealtn  >iid  tie*"  (  Plmsk.  Hist,  of  I'alestine). 

—J.  F.  ?w 


SHAMIR. 

SHALISHA  Or<t^;'='T^  2:.\xa),  a  d'» 
trict  in  the  vicinity  of  them  nntains  of  Kjilirainn 
(1  S.fin.  ix.  4),  in  wiiicli  ajijie.us  to  luive  lieea 
s'tiiated  the  city  of  Haal-Slialisha  ("i  Kind's  iv.  22). 
This  city  is  called  Ity  Fuseiiins  IJeti!-*»'halislia, 
and  is  pl.iced  l>y  liiin  1-")  miles  fioiM  Diospolif 
(r>ydda),  towards  the  noitli. 

SHALLU.M  (i3^V'''  fetrihidion  ;  .Sept.  2fX. 
Mvn).  the  lirieenlh  kiii..r  i.f  Isliiel.  In  the  tronl.led 
times  which  followed  the  (hath  of  Jciohoiini  II., 
B.C.  7<'2,  his  sdii  Zerliaiiah  was  slain  in  the 
jiresence  of  the  people  iiy  ShiiUnm,  who  hy  this 
act  extin;iiiished  ilie  duiasty  of  'elm.  Sh  illnm 
(hen  jn.iunfed  the  llu'  ne(B.c  771).  hut  occupied 
it  only  one  m.. nth,  heiiif;  o]) osed  anil  slain  by 
Menaliem,  who  m  imted  the  throne  thus  vacated 
(2  Kin/s  XV.  lO-l.'i). 

2.  A  kinj;  of  .In  ah.  son  of  .Icsiali  ^Jer.  xxii. 
11),  helle:  known  l»y  the  name   of  Jelioalia^  [Jk- 

HOAHAZ    II.j. 

;5.  Tlie  liiisliand  of  Hnlihili  the  ])ro])hetess  (2 
Kings  XX ii.  14)  Several  odier  persons  of  this 
name  occur  in  Ezra  ii.  42:  vii.  2;  x.  21,  42; 
Neh.  iii.  12;  vii    45:   1  Cliron.  ii.  40. 

SHALMANE.SEK,  kinjj  of  .-Vssyria  [AssY- 
hia]. 

SIIAMGAR  (IIPK';  Sept.  ^a/xeyip),  son  o' 
Aiiaih,  and  tliinl  jndije  of  Isiael.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  only  expl.it  lecorded  of  liim 
was  that  I  y  wircli  his  aniliort'y  was  actpiired.  It 
is  said  that  he  'slew  of  the  Philist-nes  600 
men  with  an  ox-i^nad  "  (.Indij.  iii.  31).  It  is 
sii|)posed  that  he  was  lalioiirin:^  in  the  lield,  with 
onf  any  other  weap.n  than  ihe  loni;  stall"  armed 
with  astri  ni  jMnt.  used  'n  nr^in,'  iind  <:nidin^  the 
caltle  yoked  lo  the  pl.iu^h,  when  he  perceived  a 
,  paity  of  the  Philistines  whom,  with  the  aid  ol 
the  hiish.indmen  and  nei;;hb,inrs,  he  lepuLsed  with 
much  slaii:,diler.  1  he  d.iie  ;  nd  dniation  of  hit 
go\einiient  are  nnknow",  but  m.iy  I)  •  )  rohahly 
«s-:i;^ned  to  tiie  en  i  of  that  long  period  of  repose 
which  followed  the  deliverance  imder  Ennd.  In 
Sluimj^ar  s  time,  as  the  son;^  of  Dehorah  informs 
tiS  (•loilg.  V.  6),  the  condition  of  the  jieop-le  was 
80  (leplorahly  insecine  that  the  hi^h.vays  •  were 
foi^aken,  and  tiavelleis  went  thiouj^h  liy-ways, 
and.  f 'T  the  same  reason,  the  villages  were  ahan 
cloned  f.a-  fh«  ivalled  towns. 

1.  SH.\MIR,  a  precious  st"ne,'named  in  .ler 
xvii  1;  K/.ek.  iii.  J);  Zcch.  vii.  I"i.  Tiie  .Sept. 
in  Jer.  xvii.  I.andihe  \  iilgate  in  all  tht"  jiassage.s, 
take  it  for  Ihe  dianuinil.  The  si^'idlication  of  the 
word,  '  a  sharp  ]ii)int,"  countenances  this  inler- 
prelalioii,  the  diamond  heingfi  iis hardness  used 
ill  peifoialiiig  and  ciitlin.;  other  minerals.  In- 
dee<l,  this  use  of  the  shumir  is  distinctly  alluded 
to  ill  Jer  xvii.  1,  wheie  the  sti//iis  pointed  with  it 
is  distinguished  fnmi  one  of  iinn  (com|(.  Plin. 
Ifist.  Aat.  XV xvii.  !•")).  The  two' other  i,>assages 
alsn  I'lvonr  this  view  by  using  it  tiirmatively  tO' 
express  the  hardness  and  obduracy  ,.f  tiie  Israelites, 
Onr  Aiilliori/.<d  N'eision  has  '  diamond'  in  Jer. 
xvii.  1,  and  •  adamant  '  in  the  other  texts  :  but  in 
the  original  the  word  is  Ihes.ime  in  all.  I'ochart, 
however  i  llicroz.  iii.  S43.  n{\.),  rt  jects  the  usual 
explanation,  and  compel  ii^g  the  word  shamir 
with  the  Gieek  a/xipis  or  a/xvpts,  conceives  it  tc 
mean  'emery.  This  is  .t  calcined  iron  mixed  with 
»il:ceou$  faith,  occurring  in  1  vid  scales  of  suck 
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haitlness  tliat  in  aiiclent  times,  as  af  present,  it 
was  used  for  jiolisliiii;^  aixi  en^raviii^  ])re('ioii8 
itoiies,  diamonds  exre|itetl  '^liolXtu.uin,  Mineral  i. 
6(il,  8(j.).  Huspii'iiiillcr  is  in  tavonr  of  tlie  dia- 
mond in  iiis  Scliolid  ;  liiit  in  his  Al/er(/iit/itskuii<le, 
lie  (akc>  u])  Bocliait's  notion,  and  nri;!  s  lliat  if 
the  Hfliiews  iiail  ^eii  acquainted  willi  liie  dia- 
mond, and  tlie  iriai  tier  of  worl<iii<^'  it,  we  should 
douh'less  have  found  it  among  the  stones  of  llie 
Ligh-piiest's  lirea.sl|)hite  ;  and  that,  as  the  shamir 
was  nut  one  of  the  stones  tiius  eiii|)loyed,  tjjere- 
fore  it  was  not  the  diainon<l.  Biii  to  tins  Winer 
well  answers,  that  it  was  perlia])s  not  nsed  he- 
cause  il  eonld  not  he  enr;;ia\e;i  on.  or  waspossihly 
not  introduced  until  a  later  period.  Tlie  arj,'ii- 
ment  drawn  from  tlie  r.irity  of  the  word  in  the 
Old  Te.-.taiiieiit  is  of  little  weii^ht,  anil  there  is  no 
necessity  for  seekinj^  an  Orient, il  origin  of  the 
word  o-/xi'piy,  or  ground  fur  coiisideiinu;  it  idtiiti- 
cal  with  sliamir,  as  it  may  eiisily  he  tr;i<'ed  froiii 
the  (i reek  itself.  (See  Passow,  s.  v.;  Kichhorn, 
De  Gem  mis  Sci(l/)t,  llclir.) 

2.  SHAMIR,  a  city  of  Jiidah  (Josh.  xv.  48). 

3.  SHAMIR,  a  city  in  the  nionntaiiis  of 
E|ihraim,  where  Tola  lived  and  was  buried  (Judg. 
X.  1,  2). 

4.  SHAMIR  [TiioiiNs]. 

SH A:\I1M AH  (HSL'',  astonishment;  -Zaf-i-cia), 
one  of  tiie  three  chief  of  the  thirty  chain|)ioiis  of 
David  The  exploit  hy  «hich  lie  ohiaiiieti  t!iis 
liigh  dislinction.  as  descrihed  in  2  Sam.  xitiii. 
II.  12,  is  ma!iife>tly  the  same  as  that  which  in 
1  Chro!:.  xi.  12-1  I,  is  ascrihed  to  D.ivid  himself, 
as-iisteii  liy  Kleazar  tlie  son  of  Dodo.  The  in- 
ference, theiefoie,  is,  that  Sliamiiiah  s  expl.iit  lay 
in  tlie  as^.3tance  which  he  thus  lendeied  to  l)avi<l 
and  Kleaz;ir.  It  con-listed  in  the  stand  which  the 
others  enahled  David  to  make,  in  a  Held  of  len- 
tiles,  against  the  Pnilisline-i.  Sliammah  alsd 
(hared  in  the  dangers  whicli  Kleazar  and  Jaslio- 
beam  inclined  in  the  chivahic  exploit  of  foicing 
a  way  lllr.lll^ll  the  Philistine  host  to  gratify 
Daviil's  thirst  f.^r  the  waters  of  Uethlehein 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  16  \ 

Oilier  persons  of  this  name  occur.  2.  A  son 
of  Reiiel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13  17).  3.  A  Inother  of 
David  (1  S'ani.  xvi.  W;  xvii.  3),  who  is  elsewhere 
called  Shiiiieah  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3,  32)  ami  Shiinma 
(1  Chron.  ii.  13 1.  4.  One  of  David's  tliiity 
champions,  seemingly  distinct  I'rom  the  chief  of 
the  same  name  2  S.im.  xxiii.  33).  5.  Another 
of  the  cliuinpions  dislingnished  as  Shammah  the 
Haroilite;  he  is  called  Shammoth  in  1  Chron. 
xi.  27,  and  Shamh'ith  in  1  Chron.  xxvii.  S. 
That  thiee  of  the  lliiity  champii.ns  should  hear 
the  s.ime  iianie  is  somewhat  remarkable. 

SHAPH.^N  (l?K'),  occurs  in  Lev.  xl.  5; 
Deut.  xiv.  7;  Ps,  civ.  18  ;  Piov.  xxx.  26.  Cntn- 
mentatois,  in  general,  now  conclude,  on  the  most 
iatisf.ictory  grounds,  that  those  versions  which 
piie  Cony  for  the  Hehiew  Shaphan  are  incorrect  ; 
but  seveial  stdl  maintain  that  tliesp'ecies  to  which 
Shaphan  beloiigs  ruminates  which  is  eijnally  an 
error.  The  Sh.iphan  is,  in  trntli.  as  Druce  justly 
indicated,  the  same  as  the  Aslikoko.  the  danam, 
not  Damnri,  Isr  lel,  the  Wabher  of  the  Arabs,  and 
in  sciemilic  sroologv  is  one  of  the  small  genus 
Hyrax,  dislingnished  iiy  the  specilic  name  of 
6vriaa  (>Sy/'(av'«£).     in  the  upper  jaw  it  has  no 
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incisors,  but  two  rather  pointed  tnsVs  directed 
downwards,  with  an  open  sp  ce  Itetween  them? 
in  the  lower  aie  four  sliort,  separated,  rniinoign 
incis.irs,  ]>ointing  oliliqnely  forward  ;  there  aW 
six  mol.irs  on  each  side,  (ibove  and  heh'W,  tlie 
upper  round  on  the  surface,  somewhat  resembling 
the  human  back  teeth,  and  the  lower  more  nar- 
row, l)ut  neither  comjiosed  of  alternate  laniinse  of 
liony  and  enamel  substance  as  in  ruminants  ;  rior 
is  the  jaw-hone  articulated  so  as  to  admit  freely 
of  a  similar  action  ;  tiiially,  the  inteiiial  stiuctnre 
as  well  as  the  whole  osteology  represents  th,it  of  a 
rhinoceros  in  miniatuie,  and  his  no  api>eaianoe 
of  the  com|ilicated  four-f.iUl  stomaclis  of  rnmi- 
iiaiits;  theiefoie  the  hyrax  is  neither  a  rodent  like 
hares  and  rabliits,  nor  a  riiminant,  but  is  anoma- 
lou-i,  and  most  nearly  allied  to  lie  gie.it  Pachy- 
derms of  systematic  zoolo,u:y.  Hxteiiially,  tlw 
hyrax  is  soiiiewh.it  of  the  size,  form,  and  hiownisli 
Colour  of  a  rabbit,  and,  though  it  has  shoit  ronni] 
ears, sulKciently  like  for  inexact  obseiveis  to  mis- 
take the  ,)iie  for  the  other.  Navigalois  and  colo- 
nists often  c.iriythe  local  nanv  s  of  their  native 
land  to  other  countiies,  and  bestow  them  uion 
new  objects  wltli  liille  jnoprieiy  :  this  seems  to  hm^e 
been  done  in  the  instance  befoie  us;  theie  being 
reason  to  lielieve  that  tlie  Plurnicians,  on  visiting 
the  western  shores  of  tlic  Em()])ean  side  of  the 
Mediteir.inean,  found  the  conniry.  as  other  autho- 
rities likewise  ass  rt,  infested  with  rabbits  or  co- 
nies, and  that  without  afteiidliig  to  the  dill'eience 
they  bestowed  upon  them  the  Hebtew  or  Pho?- 
nician  name  of  Sliaphan,  applying  it  also  to  the 
coiintiy  itself  by  foiming  |Ql^  sphciii,\nto  n"'jB55' 
sjj/umi/i,  which  they  inteniled  should  mean  "the 
land  of  conies;' anil  from  this  misnomer  •  Hisjia-. 
nia'  and  our  •  Spain  '  are  presumed  to  be  denveti 


493.     [Hyrax  Syriacus.] 

Tlie  hyr-ix  is  ot"  clumsier  structure  than  the 
rabbit,  without  tail,  having  long  bristly  hairs 
scattered  tlirongh  tie  geiieial  fin;  the  i<  et  are 
naked  below,  and  all  the  nails  aie  H.itanil  ronndeil, 
save  those  on  each  inner  toe  ol  the  hind  leet,  which 
are  long  and  awl-shajied  ;  iherefo'e  the  species 
cannot  di^.  and  is  by  natiiie  intended  to  leside, 
not,  like  rabbits,  in  buirows,  but  in  the  clefts  ol" 
rocks.  This  character  is  correctly  ap. plied  to  llw 
Shajihan  by  David 

'I  heir  timid  gregarious  habits,  and  tlie  tender- 
ness of  their  paws.  m,ike  them  tiiily  >  the  wise 
and  feeble  folk  '  of  Solomon  ;  for  tlie  genus  Ives 
in  colonies  in  the  crevices  of  stony  ]ilaces  ii» 
Syria,  Palestine,  Arabia,  Eastern  K,L:y)t,  Abys- 
sinia, and  even  at  theCaje  ol  Goi  d  H.  pe,  wlieie 
one  or  two  additional  species  exist.  In  every 
locality,  they  are  quiet,  gentle  creatures,  lo\  ing 
to  bask  in  the  sun,  never  stirring  far  Ironi  tlieii 
retreats,  moving  with  caution,  and  shrinking  from 
the  shadow  of  a  jiassing  bird  ;  for  they  are  oftei» 
the  jiiey  of  eagles  ami  hawks;  th»vir  habits  ar» 
Strictly  diurnal,  and  they  feed  on  vegetable*  and 
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•etnls.  It  maj'  lie  tliat  tlie  peculiar  sfiucfiiie  nf 
die'ir  anterior  leetli  is  coiiveiiieiit  Cur  stri|i)iii)^  ufi" 
the  seeds  cif  i^iases  ami  tiitiia,  anil  that  fliese  In 
ptiit  refained  in  liie  nuntli  canse  a  ],ract  ce  til" 
wotkini^  the  jaws,  which,  to  comirion  fl (servers, 
may  ajipear  tii  he  chewing  the  end.  In  hares 
feiid  rats  a  similar  appearance  is  piodnced  hy  a 
(Mrtictilar  IVicthm  of  the  incisors  or  nippers,  which, 
gri>\»''li-;  with  great  rapiilily.  would  soon  extend 
l»ev()nd  a  servicealile  len^tii,  if  thev  were  not  Kept 
to  Ineir  pro[)ei  size  hy  const.mt  gnawing,  and  hy 
»vorkin>;  the  cnltiiif^  ed^es  ajjainst  ench  other. 
This  action,  ohserved  in  the  m.itii-.ii  of  the  lips  of 
most  rodents,  when  in  a  state  of  rest,  canned  the 
(jelief  of  rnmination  in  tiie  hare,  thou-,'li,  like  the 
hyrax,  all  roden'ia  are  etpially  m.urovid  d  vv  th 
tlie  several  st.iinaclis,  and  want  the  ■.nnscular 
Hpjiaratns  necessary  to  force  the  food  hack  into  the 
nuMilh  for  reniaslication  at  pleasure,  wliich  con- 
Stitiift"  the  leadinii;  ])e(-nliarit'es  o!' the  Hiiatoniical 
slructuie  oflh.'  unnin.inlia  But  thc-y  mav  ]>o3- 
sess,  in  common  with  pacnvdersiiara,  like  the 
{iii'se  and  ho,',  ti-e  iiecnliar  a  ticnhitiiin  and  form 
0.''  j  iw^  which  jrive  tiiem  the  power  of  j^rinilin^; 
tlieir  food,  and  lainniateil  teeth,  fitted  fcr  the 
j^rposp. — ('.  H  S. 

SHAPHAN,  the  scrihe  or  secretary  of  King 
Josiah  i2  Kln^s  xxii.  3,  12:  .fer.  xxxii.  1  n ; 
comp.  Ezra  vili  11).  Contemporary  vvilh  him 
was  a  state  oIKcer  named  Ahikam,  constantly 
tneiiti.med  as  '  the  son  of  Sha])lian'  (2  Knifes 
xxii.  12 ;  XXV  22;  .ler.  xxvi.  21;  xxxix.  1  1  ; 
and  pei  haps  xxxix.  '•));  lint  this  Sii.iplian,  the 
fatiier  of  .-Vliikam.  can  liardly  he  tlie  same  wi'h 
Shaphan  tlic  si'rihe,  aUhoni^h  the  heedless  reader 
may  he  apt  to  confound  tliem. 

.SH.\RAB  {2"Jw').  This  word  jiroperly  means 
*  iieat  ot  ih.e  SUM,  as  in  Isa.  xlix.  ID.  Hence  it 
IS  used  to  dedirnale  a  )iiienonienon  which  is 
fieipient  in  Arahia  and  E','ypt,  and  may  he  occa 
sioniUv  seen  in  the  sontliern  ])aits  of  Kiiro])e: 
called  hy  the  Aiah^  S('ra!i.  ami  hy  the  I'rencii 
le  Mira(/e  hy  which  name  it  is  also  cimnrionly 
known  in  En^lidi.  Descriptions  of  this  ilhision 
are  often  j^  ven  hy  travellers.  It  consists  in  the 
presejifatlon  t  i  tiie  view  of  a  L.ke  or  sea  in  ihe 
inid^t  of  a  ])l,iin  where  none  in  leality  exists  It 
i.^  produccil  hy  the  refraction  of  th'  rays  of  liijht, 
<li:riii;j  the  exhalalion  of  vapoms,  hy  tiie  excessive 
lieat  of  tlie  son  ;  and  it  freipieiitly  exhihits,  along 
with  the  iindn  ating  apiie.nance  of  water,  tl^e 
«liad(.ws  of  olijects  within  or  aronnil  the  plain, 
ootii  iuana'inal  and  in  an  inverted  piiviiion. 
Tlie  deception  is  most  complete:  anil  to  the 
♦/eary  traveller  who  is  attracte<l  liy  it,  in  the 
Aighesf  degree  ni  rfifyitig:  siice,  instead  of  re- 
freshing water  he  finds  liin;self  in  the  midst  of 
iiothiiiLr  hill  glo.vriig  sand.  It  is  jiflen  used  pro- 
rarhially,  or  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  liy  the 
Arah-:,  as  in  Ihe  Koran  (Sm-.  xxiv.  o!>)  :  '  But  as 
C)r  those  who  liclicve  not,  tlwir  woiks  are  like 
♦he  Sirrah  oC  tlie  plain  :  the  thirsty  imagines  it  to 
t)e  wati  r,  Imt  when  he  reaches  it  he  finds  it  is 
iiothiiig  "  The  same  lignre  oci  ins  in  Isa.  xxxv.  7  : 
^'V\n' sharnh  shall  liecome  a  lake,'  i.e.  the  illn- 
nii'e  appearance  of  a  lake  in  the  desert  shall  he- 
eome  a  real  lake  of  refreshing  waters.  See  Ge- 
geniiis  and  Heiider-ion  <  ii  I<aiali,  and  comp.  the 
descriptions  and  esplanations  in  Kitto's  I'ltysical 
History  of  raleyCinf,  pp.  147,  150,  151. 
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SIIAREZER  ("1>\V7vi*,  Pe*rsic,  princM  oj 
fire;  Sept.  %apau6.()\.,  a  son  of  Senn  .cherih.  one 
of  those  who  sh-w  his  father  (2  Kings  xix.  37  ; 
Isa.  xxxvii.  3'<).  Another  jieison  of  this  name 
occurs  in  Zech    vii.  2. 

SHARON  (i"nt?';  Sc])!.  2cpft)0.  'I  l<vel  tract 
a'ong  the  Medit«rranean.  helwien  Mount  ('aimel 
and  (Iwe^are  1,  celehia'ed  f.a  its  lich  lields  and 
pastures  (.I.ish.  xii.  IS  ;  C.int.  ii.  I  ;  Isa.  xxxii.. 
St;  x\xv.2-.  Ixv.  10;  1  C'hroii.  xxvii.  i)j.  Sef 
the  heail  •  Plains,'  in  the  ait.  Pai.k.sti.nk. 

SII.\\'K.      [Hi:\i{i);    Haik;    Muijuning.I 

SHAVKII  (ill^';  Sept.  2a3u).  a  valley  on 
the  north  of  Jeiiis.ilcm.  called  also  the  King's 
Ua'e  (     en.  xiv.  17;   comp    2  Sam.  xviil.  1  ^' i. 

SIIAVEH  KlR.r.JLTHAIM  ((ii n.  xiv.;",),  a 
plain  near  the  city  ol  Kii jaihaim,  lieyond  Joidaii, 
which  evenliially  lielonged  to  Reuhen  (Num. 
xxxii.  37  :  .losh.  xiii.  19). 

SHKVLTIEL  (*?N\n^K;;'.  ashxl  of  Gad; 
Sept.  2aAa0n)A.U  ihe  lati'ier  of  Zeinl.hahel  (Ezra 
iii.  2;  N.h  xii.  t  :  Ha-  i  12.11;  ii.  2);c.dled 
also  Salalhiel  {\  C  nin.  iii.  7). 

SHEAR-JASHUB  (ni^I'J  IXL'V  Ihe  remnani 
s/ia/l  rctiini  ;  Sept.  o  KaraXii<p6e\s  'laaov^), 
.soil  of  the  piopliel  Isaiah,  who  aieonipanied  his 
father  u  hen  he  procet-ded  to  del'vei  to  king 
Aliaz  the  celehiateil  Jiiophecy  rontained  ill 
Isa.  \'ii.  (see  verse  '.<).  .\.  tip  si.n<  of  l.>aiali 
sometimi'S  stood  for  signs  in  I>r.iel  ( Isa.  \  iii.  '8), 
and  llie  name  of  .Maht'i-shalal  h.isli-ha/  was  givMi 
t.i  one  of  them  hy  way  of  pioplnt'c  iniiinalion, 
it  h  IS  hcen  co  jt-ctiired  iha'  llie  somewhat  le- 
markahlc  name  of  Sheai-jashnli  inlimated  that 
the  people  II  ho  had, then, leiiied  uilliin  die  walls 
of  .lei  iisalem  slionhl  leliiin  in  peai'e  to  their  lields 
and  vilhues.  But  we  raiinot  luiihl  on  this  as  it 
is  not  dis;ini-ll\  stated  that  llie  name  ot  .Slie.ir- 
jashnh  was  chosen,  like  that  of  his  hiother,  with 
any  piophetc  intention. 

SHKBA,    SEBA.    SAB^v\NS.      As    much 

confusion  has  hei  n  inliodoccd  hy  Ihe  variety 
of  niemillirs  which  the  name  Sahfrnns  has  heen 
made  to  hrai.  it  may  he  piopei  lo  specify  in  this 
p'ace  their  iliililir.live  deiivalons  and  use.  ]|| 
our  Anthorizi'd  X'cision  of  Si-rpmu-  the  term 
seems  to  he  a  )ilied  to  ////ve  diii'Mcni  liihes.  1st. 
To  the  Sehaiim  i  □''i'sZlD,  with  a  sdiiicr'i).  the 
desi'endants  of  Sehaor  S  dia,  -on  of  Cush.  who  ul- 
timately settled  in  Kfliiopia  (see  the  article  &'/;,/), 
2nil.  To  the  S/icliai/iii  {WVi^^^',  with  a  */(««).  the 
descfodanls  of  .Sheha,  son  of  .loklan,  the  Salcpt 
of  the  Vrii  eks  and  liomaiis.  «  ho -efi  hil  in  Arahia 
Felix.  They  are  the  'S.ihfpaiK  of  .loel  !ii  8.  to 
whom  ihe  .lews  wpie  to  sell  the  c  ■pti\es  of  Tyic, 
The  iin|iiihli.sheil  Arahic;  \  eisioii.  (pioled  l>y 
Po(;o(k.  has  -the  people  of  Yemen.'  Hence  tiny 
are  called  'a  (leople  af.ir  oil.'  theveiy  ihsgna- 
tion  given  in  .ler.  \  i.  2  '  to  Sheha,  as  llie  (•ouiitry 
of  !'•  ankinceii.se  and  tiie  lich  aromatic  leed,  anil 
also  hy  our  Lord  in  i\Ialt.  xii.  42  who  .says,  the 
queen  of  Sheha,  or  'the  sonrh,'  came,  in  rww 
wtpoLTOiv  T/;S  'y'is.  'from  liie  e.nths  extremes,' 
3rd.  To  aoolhei  trihe  of  .V/cir^xs  (N!2K'.  also  with 
a  s/iin),  a  horde  of  Redawee  maraniieTS  in  !ti# 
days  uf  Juh  (ch.  i.  15j;  for  whether  we  plr'ce  :h« 
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land  of  Uz  in  Iilutna^.i  or  'n  Ausifis,  it  is  iiy 
no  nie.uis  likely  fliiit  llie  Aralis  of  tlie  sunt!)  woiiM 
exteiiil  their  exruisimis  so  very  f.ir.  We  must, 
tlierffore,  l(x>k  luv  tliis  Irilie  in  Deceit  Aialiiii;  and 
it  \-i  siiijjuLir  cnni^li,  lliiif  Ix-sides  tlif  S(^!ia  of 
Ciisli.  anil  t'lp  S'iiali.i  iif  Jiikiaii,  tlieio  Is  an  tiier 
SliK^ba,  son  of  J.ilisliaii.  aii'l  iriaiidson  of  Aliialuiiri, 
by  Keiiiiali  (Gfii.  xxv.  33);  anil  liis  [lostfiity 
ajipeai-  to  liave  liwn  'men  of  the  wildeiness,' 
as  weie  their  kinsmen  of  M:di.iii,  Ephah,  and 
Deilan.  To  lli<'ni.  however,  the  al>ove  cited  pas- 
saj^e  in  the  i]ro;ihecy  of  Joel  conld  not  apply, 
because  in  re-;pect  neitlier  to  ihe  lands  of  Jmlah 
ni)i-  of  Uz  coiihi  they  l)e  coneclly  desciihed  as 
a  |ipople  'afar  ofl'.'  As  for  the  S<ibaii>i  of  E/.ek. 
xxiii.  -i  J  (wliicii  our  version  uh<o  lenders  hy 
'Sahaeaiis"),  wliiie  the  Kei  i  has  D^XIID,  the  Kelhili 
has  D*K^1D,  i.e.  'drunkards,'  which  better  suits 
the  context. 

^  et.  as  if  to  inrrease  the  cord'nslon  in  the  use 
of  this  ipi'iie  of  '  Saliaeaiis,'  it  h.is  also  hien  ap- 
|)]ied — 4lh.  T.p  the  ancienl  star-uoishippers  of 
Western  Asia,  tlumi^li  lliev  ou^ht  propeily  to  he 
styled  Tsahiaiis,  and  their  relij^ion  not  .Sal)ai»in 
but  Tsab  -is/n,  the  name  heiiig  most  proliahly  de- 
rived from  the  ohjcct  of  their  adoration,  KQ^*,  the 
host,  i.  e.  »f  hea\en  (se«  an  excursus  liy  (rese- 
liins  in  his  Iranslation  of  Isaiah,  O/i  the  Astral 
Woyshi/i  of  lue  ChaUlteans).  5lli.  'I  lie  Tiame  of 
Sahajans,  or  Saliiaus.  lias  also  Ijeen  <>i\eu  to  a 
modern  sect  in  the  Kast,  (he  Mandd'tes.  or,  as 
tiiey  are  cotninonly  Imt  incorrecily  c.dled,  the 
'  Cliristians  '  ot'  St.  John;  for  tiiey  deny  the  Mes- 
siahsiiin  of  Christ,  and  pay  superior  honour  to 
Jo!;;i  the  Haplist.  They  are  mentioned  in  llu; 
Koiaii  under  the  name  of  Sahioitiin,  and  it  is 
proliahie  that  tlie  Arahs  conr,)nni!i'd  them  with 
the  ancient  Tsah'an-i  above  nit'iitioned.  Norhei;,', 
however,  says  that  ihry  lliemselves  ileii\e  tiieir 
own  natiie  i\\::>.\  iliaf  wiiich  tiiey  give  t.)  the  Dap- 
list,  which  '\i  .-ibo  Sabo  Zdtirio,  IV  iip  Atio, '  father;' 
Saho,  'to  grow  old  together;'  and 'Z.diriii,  e.  g. 
Zechaii:".  'The  reasin  they  a<sign  for  callintf 
him  Sabo  is  hecanse  li'S  !'.ith."r,  in  his  old  age, 
had  this  son  hy  his  uifc  Aiicschhat  (Kli/.:i!ieiii), 
she  lieing  also  in  her  old  age  (see  Norli- rg's  Cod;.c 
Kasard-iis,  Liher  Adnmi  ApcHatits.  and  >SiUestre 
<le  Sac) ,  in  tie  Journal  des  Savaiis  for  1    I'J). 

Seba  (Nlip)  was  the  eldest  s»)n  of  Cusii  (fien. 
X.  7 ;  1  Chion.  i.  9),  antl  gave  name  to  the  coun- 
try ol  Seba  or  .Saba,  and  to  one  (<f  flie  tiibei  called 
Sabieans.  not,  boiiever.  llie  Sliebuiliii  (with  a 
slnii),  but  tiie  Sebaiiiii  (with  a  saoicch)  Tlieie 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  ih  it  their  ultimate  set- 
tlement w;is  in  that  legion  of  Africa  which  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  lanil  of  Cush,  and 
tu  the  Gieeks  ami  Romans  as  Etiiioiiia;  and  the 
Scriptural  notices  res|iectiiig  them  and  their 
country  have  iieen  alreidy  antiripated  in  the 
articles  OusH  and  1']tui<>pia.  Jf  llie  kingdom 
r)f  Seba  w.is  the  far-famt-ii  ftJeruii,  autl  the  king- 
dom of  Sheba  the  no  less  famous  Yemen,  then  it 
is  with  peculiar  propriety  that  the  king  of  African 
Seba  ill  the  west,  an<l  ti.e  kuig  of  Asiatic  Sheba 
ill  the  e.ist,  are  lepiesenttd  iiy  Hie  Psalndst  (Ps. 
Ixxii.  1(1)  as  iMariiig  their  uniteil  liomage  to  the 
'  great  king  of  Judali.'  1  he  commerce  and 
W.-alrh  ..if  these  .S.ib;raiis  of  Eriiioi-ia,  as  also  their 
gijjaiitic   stature,  aie   ullud'd   ic  by  the   i'ioj)liet 
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Isaiah  (cli.  xliii.  .'5:  xli-.  1  1),  ;ind  his  festimony 
is  coiiKrmed  by  the  profane  wiitcrs  of  antiquity. 
'Ihe  passages  quoted,  however,  aie  tlie  only  olaces 
in  Si  ri(ilure  where  the  Saba'ai.sof  .Al'iica  aie  eK- 
piess'y  m<'ntio;it-d  ;  for  tlie  S.:b;ran,s  of  Job  i.  1^ 
were  a  tiii  e  of  Bedowees,  or  '  men  of  the  desert,* 
descended  from  Sheba,  grandson  (f  Ketiirah ; 
and  the  Saba'ans  of  Joel  iii.  8  «eie  the  posterity 
of  another  Shel;a.  Siii  of  .hiktaii,  in  .Aiubia 
Felix.  Theie  was,  indeed,  another  Shtba,  th« 
son  of  Raagmah  and  the  grandson  of  Cu-h,  and 
con^Kpienily  the  nephew  of  the  Selia  who  is  the 
siilject  of  the  iirese;it  aiticle,  but  his  poslerily 
appear  to  have  mingled  with  ihose  of  his  uncle. 
As  for  the  "^aliaians'  ineiitioned  in  oni  veision  at 
Kz.-k.  xxiii.  42,  although  the  Kni  reading  he 
D*Nap  Subairu,  the  Kethib  has  D'ti^lD  Sobclin, 
'drunkards,'  which  gives  a  I.etlei  sense ;  besides 
that  elsewlieie  the  African S.ibyeans  aie  ii.it  styled 
Sabaiim  bi.t  Sebaiim,  and  the  Arab  Sabaeans, 
Shebaiim. — N.  M. 

SHEIJAT  {V)2y;  Sept.  SoQar).  the  elevpiitb 
mouth  of  the  He'iiew  year,  bom  the  new  m'oiilt 
of  February  !o  liie  new  mo.iti  of  .March.  "The 
name  ou!y  occurs  oli'e  in  Sciiptiue  (Zech.  i.  7}, 
and  IS  ti.e  same  which  is  guen  u;  the  Arabic  aiitl 
Syiiac  languages  to  the  same  monlli. 

SHE13NA  i,N33t;',  a  ywih  ;  S.  .  i.  lo/^yuij, 
the  piefect  of  the  ]ialace  to  king  Hezekiah  (Isa. 
xxii  15);  afterwards  jiroinotid  to  oe  ,-cii.eor 
secretary  to  the  same  monarch,  when  his  former 
office  was  given  to  Kliakim  (Isa.  xxii.  lo;  xxxvi. 
3;  2  Kings  xviii.  26,  27  ;  xix.  2). 

SBECHEM  (D^tT;  Sept.  SvxfV,  also  t4 
2i/ci,ua),  a  town  of  central  Paleiiiie,  in  Stmiari^ 
among  the  mountains  of  Ephiaim  (Jusli.  xx.  Z  ; 
1  Kings  xii.  25),  in  the  iiarM.w  vaiiey  between 
the  niuiintaiiis  of  I'^bal  and  Geiizim  (coin}*. 
Juilg.  ix.  7;  Josepii.  Antiq  iv.  S.  -il^,  and  Cirti- 
seijuenllv  within  tlie  tribe  of  Hphranu  (.li-sh.  xxi. 
20  J.  It"  is  in  N.  lal.  SP  1 )',  E.  l.ng  3.)*  ;iW'f 
Ijting  tliiity-fuur  miles  north  of  Jeiusalem  ant.. 
Seven  11. lies  suUlh  ut  ."^aiu  ii...  i;  vwn  <i  leiyau-- 
cieiit  place,  anil  ap|ic,iis  to  lia\e  .t-ci.  .i<  a  town 
in  the  interval  between  the  arrival  of  Abraham  in 
Palestine  and  the  letuni  of  .Jccn.  Ii,.ni  Padaii- 
aiam,  for  it  is  mentioned  only  as  a  place,  de- 
scrilied  liy  refeience  to  t)ie  oaUs  in  tiie  ueijjli- 
bouihood,  when  Ai)i;iham  came  theiv  on  fipl 
entering  the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xi;.  li). .  ^^t* 
ui  the  hjstoiy  of  Jacou  it  repe-tie  .ly  occurs  as  a 
town  iiaviiig  walls  and  gates  :  il  c.uiu  ii..t,  hoj*- 
e\er,  have  i.eeu  very  large  oi  impoilaiit  il' we  way 
judge  from  the  consequence  whic#i  the  iiihabilajjts 
attached  to  an  alliance  with  Jacoli.  ai.d  bom  ihe 
facility  with  whicli  li.e  sons  of  the  Patriarch  w-ere 
able  to  surpiise  and  destioy  them  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
18,  i9:  xxxiv.  1,  2,  20.  21.  2b,.  Alter  llie 
conquest  of  the  country,  .Shechem  was  made  a 
city  of  lefuge  (Josh.  xx.  7;,  ami  on-  oi'  the  Le- 
vitical  tmvns  (Josh.  xxi.  2\).  =ind  during  the 
lifetime  of  J.ishua  it  was  a  centre  of  union  to  tie 
tiibes  (.losh.  xxi  v.  1,  lb),  piol/ai,!y  Ijecaiise  it 
was  li.e  nearest  cousiileiahle  loivn  to  liie  rcbiilenpe 
(il  that  chief  in  '1  imnath-serah.  in  the  lime  of 
the  judges,  Shechem  Ix'canie  the  capital  of  th« 
kingdom  set  up  by  .4.bimelecii  (Jmlg.  ix.  I,  8^.), 
but  was   at    length    conquered   ana   dealroyed  by 
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Vim  (Jr.Is;.  ix.  ^H.  It  must,  however,  )iave 
been  ere  Idti^  reUuilt,  for  it,  liiid  again  becoine 
of  80  rniicli  im]iortiiiiee  f>v  the  time  i)f  Ueho- 
lv).i'm's  ii'Tp'isioii,  tljat  lie  there  irave  the  mepfiiiu; 
f<»  tlif  ilele;iiftN  (>r  the  tiihes.  wliich  endeil  in  the 
sejiiinifiori  of  the  l^inii-dorr)  (1  Kilii,'?  xii,  10 1. 
It  w  If  S  lechem  '.vhich  the  Hrst  nioiiarcli  of  the 
uew  kiir^doiii  m  ide  the  capital  of  his  (l(>mii)!wii3 
(I  Kiii:zs  xii.  25;  coin!),  xlv.  !7),  although  later 
i»»  lii«  rei,'n  the  )>lea«antiipss  of  Tuzah  iiidmeil 
him  to  ln)ild  a  palace  mere,  and  to  make  it  the 
sumniev  residence*  of  his  court;  which  ^'ave  it 
such  imp  ufaiice,  that  it  at  Un,'ih  can. e  to  he 
re,'ariled  as  the  cajiital  of  flie  kinji^d.im,  till 
Samari  1  eveiitnally  deprived  it  of  that  honour 
(5  Kirij,rs  xiv.  7  ;  \\\.  21;  see  Isras!!,),  S;ie- 
cliem,  ho.vever,  still  throve  It  sulisi-ited  during 
»!ie  exile  (.Icr  xii.  5),  and  continued  f  .r  mauv 
a^eg  after  the  clitef  seat  of  the  Sun.uitaiis  and  of 
tlieir  worship,  tlieir  s  de  temple  lieiii,'  up.iii  the 
inuniitaiti  ((ieil/im),  at  whose  foot  the  city  stood 
'Joseph,  .-iiitiq.  xi.  8.  6:  coinp.  John  iv.  20 ; 
nnd  see  als  I  tlie  articles  Ebai.  and  Gicuuim, 
Samauitans).  The  city  was  taken,  aii<i  llie 
temple  destroyed,  by  John  Hvrcanns,  B.C.  I'iO 
(Ji>seph.  Antiq  xiii.  !).  1  ;  De  Bell  .Imi.  i.  2.  6). 
In  the  New  Testament  it  occnrs  u  der  the  name 
of  Sychar  (Si^x^P'  •^"^'"  "'•  ^)'  which  seenis  ti> 
liave  l)een  a  mh  f  of  nick  name  (jterhaps  from  "ipty 
theker,  '  f.dst  ho  d.  sp /ken  of  idol>  in  Hal),  ii. 
18;  or  fn>in  "T13C'  sliikkor,  'ilrnnkartl,  in  a1- 
hision  to  Isa.  xviii.  1,  7),— such  as  the  Je.vs  weie 
fond  of  imjiosim,'  np.n  ] dices  tiiey  disliked; 
and  Jiothiiig'  could  exceed  the  enmity  which  ex- 
ijste*!  between  Ihetr.  ;in(l  the  Samaiitan-t.  who  pos- 
sessed  S'heclieni.     Ste|)hen,  however,   in  his  hi*- 

'  loriciil  retrospect,  still  n^es  the  ])ropcr  and  an- 
eiint  name  (Acts  vii.  16).  Not  long  after  the 
times  i>f  flie  New  IVstament  the  place  received 
ffie  name  of  Neapdis,  whicii  it  still  retains 
in  the  Arabic  form  of  N.ibnlns.  beinif  one 
«f  the  verv  few   names  imposed    by  the   Romans 

'  in  Pale-itiiie  which   have  survived  to    the   iHesrnt 

°  flay.  It  liMil  probably  snIVered  rtHich,  if  it  was 
not  com|>letely  distr  pyed,  in  the  war  with  the 
Horn  ins.  and  would  seem  to  have  been  restored  or 
rebnilt  by  Ves))asian,  and  then  tcr  h;ive  taken  this 
new  name;  for  'h-  coins  of  tiie  city,  of  which 
there  are  manv.  all  l)ear  the  inscription,  Flavia 
Neapdis — the  former  epithet  no  donl)f  derived 
from  Flavins  \"es])asiMn  fEclihel,  Dortr.  Num. 
iii.  433;  Mionnef,  Med.  Antiq.  \.  d!»!)).  The 
name  oc(;iir8  iirst  in  J  iseplms  {De  Bell  Jnd. 
iv.  8  \).  and  then  in  Pliny  (///s/.  A'rt<.  v.  U), 
Pt.ilemv  (Geoff,  v.  Ifi).  There  had  already 
l)een  conveits  to  the  Cnristian  faith  at  this  jilace 
Milder  our  -Savionr,  and  it  is  (indxible  that  a 
ehnicli  had    been  i^-athered  here   by    the   .\posllcs 

•^John  IV  30-12;  .-\cts  viii.  2 J  ;  ix.  M  ;  xv.  3). 
J  isfin  M  iityr  was  a  native  of  Neapilis  {Apoloy. 
'ii.  41).  Tiie  n  ime  of  Germamis,  bishop  of  Nea 
polis,  occnrs  in  a.d.  314;  and  other  bishops  con- 
tinue to  be  mentioned  down  to  ad.  J.'iO,  when 
the  bishoii  John  si^'ned  his  name  at  the  synod  of 
Jernsa'em  (Hel.ind.  Pulcest.  p  1009  .  V\  hen 
the  M.'slems  invaded  Palest  ne,  Neapolis  and 
other  small  tonus  in  thn  ne'j,'hho  irhooil  were 
gnbdiifd  while  the  sie;,'e  of  Jerusalem  was  ffniiii;;; 
on  C.\i)idfeda,  Annnl.  i.  229).  Alter  the  taking 
•f  Jerusalem  by  the  (-rns.ideis,  Ne.ipolisand  other 
V)wn*  in  the  niuuntatns  uf  Samaria  tendered  their 
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snhmlssion,  and  Tancred  took  possession  ^f  thrat 
without  resistance  (Will  Tyr.  ix.  20).  Neapolis 
was  laid  waste  hv  the  Sancens  in  a.d.  1113; 
litit  a  few  years  after  i  a  n.  1120)  a  conncil  was 
held  her«  by  kijig  Baldwin  11..  to  con«nlt  nj)  in 
the  state  of  the  coinifry  (Fnlcher.  p.  42^  ;  VViil. 
Tyr.  xii.  13).  Neapidis  was  not  made  a  I^atin 
bishopric,  l>uf  heloii:iH(l  probably  to  that  ol 
Sim  Ilia,  and  the  property  of  if  was  assigned  to 
•  he  abbot  and  cannis  id' the  Holy  .S<-p'i'chre  ( Jac. 
de  \  itriaciis,  ch.  Iviii.).  Af'er  some  disasters  in 
the  niKjnief  times  which  ensnel,  and  after  some 
circnmsfances  which  show  its  rentain'ng  im- 
portance, the  place  was  (in.illy  taken  from  the 
Christians  in  ad.  12)2.  by  Abn  All.  the  col- 
lea.,nje  of  Sultan  liibars,  and  has  remained  in 
Mosleit)  hands  ever  since. 

There  is  no  reison  to  qnesfion  that  the  presen* 
town  occupies  the  site  ot'  the  ancient  Shechem, 
although  its  dimeiisions  are  prolialdv  more  C(m- 
tracled.  The  fertility  and  iH'aiily  of  the  deep 
and  narrow  valley  in  which  the  town  stands, 
esjiecially  in  its  immedi  te  neighbonihood  have 
been  much  admired  by  travelln.s.  as  far  exceed- 
in.,'  wnat  they  had  seen  in  iiny  other  jrart  of 
Palest  ne.  'I  his  vallev  is  not  more  than  500 
yards  wide  at  the  tovn,  whicli  stands  directly 
Hjion  ils  water-shed,  the  sfieams  on  the  eastern 
pait  Howmg  olV  east  into  the  ))lair».  and  so  to- 
waids  the  Jordan,  while  the  fonnlains  on  the 
vvestHiii  side  send  off  a  (iiefty  lirook  down  the 
valley  N.W.  towards  the  i\I>  ditcrranean.  The 
town  itself  is  long  Mild  narrow,  extending  along 
the  N.E.  base  of  Mount  Geiizim.  and  jxirtly 
lesting  npon  its  declivity.  The  sti eefs  iire  narrow  ; 
the  honses  high,  and  in  general  well  built,  all  of 
stone,  with  domes  ii])on  the  roofs  asuf  Jernsalem, 
'Ihe  l)<iza;irs  are  good  and  well  snpjdicd.  '1  here 
are  no  rniiis  which  can  be  called  ancient  in  this 
country,  bnt  there  are  remains  of  acliurch  of  Kiie 
Byzmtine  architectnre,  and  a  hands.ime  aiched 
gateway,  bath  apparently  of  the  time  of  tiie  first 
crnsades.  These  i.ccnr  m  the  main  street,  tlnoiigli 
the  whole  len;;tli  td'  wh  ch  a  stream  of  clear 
WMter  riislies  down — a  rare  circnmsf.mce  in  the 
East.  The  population  of  the  plai-e  is  rated  by 
Ib.Olin  at  8Oi,0  or  10,01,0  id"  whom  5UU  or 
fil'O  are  Christians  of  the  (ireek  connnnnion,  and 
tlie  lest  Miislems,  with  the  exception  of  aliont  130 
Sam.irit.nis,  and  ine-thiid  that  number  of  .lews. 
The  inhabitants  bear  the  character  of  being  an 
nnnsnally  valiant  as  well  as  a  tinbiilent  race,  nnd 
some  years  since  maintained  a  desperate  stiuggle 
against  the  Kgyi)tian  government  in  some  l)loody 
rebellions  (Roi)inson,  Valestine  ii.  !'4-13ti  ;  Oliii, 
'I'rovih.  ii.  3  4)-36i  ;  Niirralire  of  Ihe  Scottiah 
Depiitntiitn.  p.  2i;^-21S;  Schnleit.  Miir(/e>i/(i)id, 
ill.  lit)-I5);  Wilier,  l<eal->rbrf.  s.  v.  ;  Lord 
Nngent    Lands  C/ussical  and  Sacred,  ii.  172-1 80. 

2.  SHKCHEM,  son  of  Hamor  prince  of 
the  coinitiy  or  district  of  Shechem,  in  whicli 
Jacob  formed  his  cam|)  on  his  return  Ironi  Meso- 
potamia. This  young  man  bavin.;  >een  Jacob's 
daughter  Dinah,  was  smitten  with  her  beauty, 
and  deflowered  her.  Tliis  wrong  was  teirildy 
and  cr..elly  avenged  by  the  damsel's  uterine 
brothers,  Simeon  and  Lev  i,  as  desciilied  in  th« 
article  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxv.).  It  seems  likely 
that  the  town  of  Shechem,  even  if  of  recent 
origin,  nnist  have  existed  before  the  liirth  of  a 
man  so  young  as  Hamur's  aun  appears  to  have 
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b^pn  :  aii'l  wp  may  tlipierme  suppose  if  a  name 
f)iP8erv('(l  in  (lie  l.tniilv,  and  whi('li  liotli  the  town 
and  llie  'iiincfs  iiihci  iled.  SliecliPin  s  narrie  is 
always  cotinp'tpd  wiili  tliaf  of  liis  tatlier  Hamur 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  M  ;  xxxv. ;  Acts  vii.  16). 

SHKKl-",  i'\\^*  sell,  ]Xi'  lz()7i,  hutli  if  apiieavs 
occasionally  used  as  a  collr<;live  term,  in- 
clu<lin^  goats  ;  Aral),  znin ;  K*!!?  f>e!>es,  a 
laml)  under  a  year  old  ;  7^X  <iji'.  tlie  ailult 
ram,  hut  oiiL^Inally  appl'ed   also  to  llie  males  of 

other  nuninants,  s'lcii  as  deer,  \c.  ;  ^m  racJuil, 
a  I'eniale  or  ewe  slieep — all  rel'er.ilde  to  Helire.v 
roots  with  apposife  ineaninsr-;,  deseivinij  the  nioie 
cnnlidince  since  the  earlie-t  ])alriari'lis  of  the 
nation,  liemg  fiieinselves  sheplicnls  and  ijraziers, 
had  never  at  any  time  received  this  ])ijtioii  of 
their  dome.slicaled  cattle  iVum  i"oiv.ij^n  nations, 
and  tlierel'ore    liad    indiu-enoiis    names    lor  them. 
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494.     [Syrian  Sheep.] 

Domestic  slieep,  moreover,  althotij^h  commonly  re- 
gariled  asllie  iiro^eif^'ofonejiartii-nlar  wihl  species, 
are  jirolialily  an  in.staii()P,  ainonu;  in.iiiv  similar, 
wlieie  tlie  wisdom  of  1  rnvidence  has  provided 
Bnl)sis(ence  tor  man  in  dilVeient  rey;ions.  hy  heslow- 
iiig  the  (lorneslicatin;^  and  snliinissive  iiist:::cts 
upon  the  dillerent  species  of"  anim.ils  which  the 
liuman  i'ani'ly  niiirht  Hnd  in  tlieir  wandeiin^s  ;  for 
it  is  cejtain  tliat  even  the  American  ari/nli  ran  he 
rendered  liactahle,  and  that  the  Corsic-aii  nnisnion 
will  hreed  with  the  common  sheej).  The  normal 
animal.  I'lom  wiiich  all  or  the  grealer  ])art  of  the 
weslein  d.nneslic  races  are  assinned  l<)  he  de- 
fecended,  is  still  r^nnd  wild  in  the  lii^di  iiniimtain 
regions  of  Persia,  and  is  read  ly  disiin^'ni>hed  IVom 
two  other  wihl  species  iioidering  on  the  same 
region.  \\  hilt  hreeds  liie  earliest  >he|.heid  Iriiies 
reared  in  and  ah  iit  Palestine  can  now  he  only 
inferred  from  ne.ative  char.icters ;  yet  they  aie 
siiflicient  to  show  that  they  were  the  same,  or 
nearly  so,  as  the  common  horned  variety  of 
Egypt  and  C: utinental  Knro|ie:  in  t.'Piieral  white, 
and  occasionally  hlaik,  allhon^h  there  was  on 
tlie  npjier  Ni'e  a  speckled  race;  and  so  eaily  a.s 
tlie  time  nf  .Aii>liille  the  Arahiiins  ])os-es-ed  a 
rnfous  hieed,  an  .ther  with  a  vtry  long  tail,  and 
ahove  all  a  hroad  tailed  sheep,  which  at  present 
is  comiTuiidy  denominated  the  Syrian.  These 
three  vari-eiies  are  said  to  he  of  .Ai'rican  origin, 
the  re<l  lia'ry,  in  )iiirticnlar,  having  all  the  cha- 
raclerislics    to    maik    its  descent  from    the  wild 

Ovis    Tragel.iphus    or     Jiarhatns    (o»."^^)i   o'' 

Kehsch  <)('  the  .Arahian  and  Egy])tian  mountains 
[Rams'  Skins,  Rkij].  Flocks  of  the  ancient 
Oreed,  derived  fiom  ihe  Be<lonins,  are  now  extant 
•j»  Syria,  with  little  or  no  change  in  external  cha- 


racters, cliiefly  the  broad-tailed  an  I   the  coTtiinon 

horn-"',  white,  often  with  hlack  and  wliite  ahotit 
the  ta<'e  and  feel,  the  tail  someahat  thicker  and 
lon.;er  than  ihe  Knropean.  The  utliers  are  cliiefly 
valued  lor  the  fat  of  thei'  hroa<l  tails,  which 
tastes  not  milike  marrow  ;  for  the  llesh  of  neither 
race  isiemaikahlv  deliiale,  n  r  are  the  fleeces 
of  sii]ieiior  (pialify.  Sheep  in  the  various  con- 
dituins  of  existence  wheicm  ihey  wniild  occur 
among  a  pastoral  and  agri<  nltnial  jiemile,  are 
noiiccd  in  niiiiierniis  places  of  the  15ihle,  anci 
finiii-h  niaiiy  heantifnl  alle^'orical  ima^ies.  where 
pill  ily,  innocence,  mihliiess,  and  snhmissioi:  are 
p(;iirtiaved  —  the  Saviour  himsi  if  heing  denoini- 
naled  'the  Lanih  nl'  God,"  in  tuofuhi  allusion  to 
his  ))atiiiit  meekness,  and  to  his  heing  the  true 
jiaschal  lamli,  '  >lain  from  the  foundation  of  tlie 
woild"  (Rev.  xiil.  ^).  The  meaning  of  the  He- 
hievv  won!  nO^L"p  kesitah.  occurring  only  tn 
(icn.  xx\iii.  ly,  and  Joli  xlii.  11,  has,  ue  think, 
heen  contested  with  inoie  earneTlness  than  can- 
dour. Hochart  himself  poinling  to  tl  e  fiieek, 
Onki'los,  Sviian,  Ar,d>ic,  ami  A'ulgale  transla- 
tions, where  we  Knd  ulieep  ir  Inml/s — iheseauilio- 
viiies  i)eing  snppoiled  l)y  ihe  Chadee.  On  llie 
other  hand,  the  Rihhinical  expoundeis  have  ren- 
dered it  moiH'i/ ;  while  in  Clostaid's  disseilation  on 
the  suhjc'ct  neither  iiiteriivetation  seems  to  him 
sali?facti>ry  :  for  he,  in  common  with  liochaitand 
otiiiis,  linding  no  Helne-v  woid  or  root  to  justify 
the  ver>ion  sheep  or  lambs,  would  )  refer  »io)iey, 
liutlhat,  according  to  him,  theie  was  none  coined 
till  the  eraof  Cyms,  and  never  any  hening  Ihe 
impvessioi;  of  a  laml),  &c.  Now  lieie  we  have 
assiinipti.ins,  and  no!  proofs  ;  there  is  no  reason 
u  hy  shccji  slio'ild  ;!ot  in  the  Ka-t.  a  land  emi- 
nenrly  past  ral,  have  heen  an  ohject  oi' !:3iter  in 
kind,  and  whv  ir:  urocess  vif  lime  the  same  wi;rd 
should  not  ha\e  heen  Hpj;!iei|  h;  a  piece  of  metal, 
as  vccus  in  Ilaly.  whii  h  likewise  ai  fi:g!  deiiv'f^d 
sheep  or  ox,  and  suiisequentiy  a  coin.  There  ij 
every  reason  to  helieve  that  n.el.it.'<,  veiy  ati- 
cienlly,  in  the  sliajie  >  f  mere  rings  or  plates  of  a 
given    weight,    represented    the    value   of    sheep 

in   a   more  convenient   form.     Tne  Jewish   ^pt? 

sJidkal,  'to  wei_;h,'  indicates  this  early  characfer 
of  money;  and  its  use  is  jilainly  shown  in  Geii. 
xxiii.  16,  where  Aliiaham,  huying  a  field  and 
cave,  weighs  out  four  hiiii'lred  shekels  of  s  Iver, 
a  kiiul  111'  cnirent  money,  the  medium  of  ex- 
change hetween  meichants,  hut  not  iheiefore  coin, 
whi(  h  implies  a  chaiacieiisti<'.  'mpiession  on  the 
nielal.  In  Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  lusi/a/i  may  he  a 
( 'anaanitish,  or  mine  pro^ieily  a  Si-ytho-C'ii.ildaic 
designation  of  sheep  in  the  lime  of  acnh.  already 
repr  sented  hy  silver,  most  (irohahly  cast  in  the 
form  <if  that  animal,  and  of  a  standard  weight, 
for  the  Hehrews  were  not  as  yet  a  pcojile,  and  the 
Egyptians  cast  their  Heights  in  niel.il  shaped  like 
cattle,  \c. ;  and  iliat  Pliopiiicia,  at  a  later  periixi, 
had  sheep  aiMiiallv  impiessed  on  a  siher  coin, 
is  )iroved  hy  that  liguied  in  the  travels  of  Clarke. 
It  is  a  medal  fuiinil  in  Cyprus,  of  iiregnlar  form, 
with  the  impression  of  a  ram  recunilient  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  oilier  a  sun  llower,  Heliolmpiuin 
or  Calendula,  which  occurs  also  on  the  pelt;p  of 
Ama/.oTis,  and  among  Indian  has-reliefs.  Two 
PhcLMiiciaK  letteis  are  visihle  al  the  shies  of  the 
(lower.  I?tit  in  .loh  xlii.  II,  wheie  Kesitah  i» 
lendered  in  the  Authorized  Veision  Ly  '  money,' 
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;ve  tliink  if  may  line  desii^iiiifed  '  slipep  ;'  since 
riiia;?  oF^mI'I,  1 1, III 'l.iled  '  ear-lings,'  Coliow  imine- 


4!i.i.     [Supposed  Kesitah.] 


diately  al'l,!-.  ami  it  is  now  known  tlial  ^'olil, 
duiin;i;  l!ie  eailier  axe-,  w;ls  in  Kgypt  worked  into 
■■in.'S,  as  an  aiiicle  nf  exclian^^e,  and  i-i  fVeciuPUily 
jeiiipsfiited  ins'cead  of  money  amon^  tlie  oljecls 
of  triliute.  Rings  were  surely  more  likely  to  he 
presented  to  .loli  as  ninney.  llian  n-i  ornamrnts 
fiir  tlie  ears.  It  wmild  leail  iis  Ijeyiind  onr  liniils 
to  sliow  tlie  prolialile  affinity  of  Ke^ita  anil 
Kel>esi'li  with  ancieTit  Scythian  roots,  wliere.il' 
Kaisak,  Kiipjak.  KIrtak,  Kufschi,  and  even  the 
Persian  anil  'I'lnkisli  Kolsclikui  and  Darliknleii 
are  all  nnitations,  having  lelerence  to  'sheep'  or 
Mleere.'  Kesiiah  was  a  ('orei_;n  leim,  and  might 
perhaps  lie  traced  to  the  Peihevi,  or  some  olher 
more  eastern  language. — C.  H.  S. 

SHKKEL  [V\' EIGHTS  anu  Mi'.asurf.s.] 
SHKKINAII  orSHECHiNAH  (nySL'^j.a  term 
apjilieil  iiy  the  ancient  Jews,  especLilly  in  the 
Ch/ildee  Targums,  til  that  visihle  .svmhol  oT  the 
llivine  glory  which  dwelt  in  the  taliernacle  and 
temple.  The  word,  though  nowhere  met  with  in  llrs 
form  in  the  .Scriiiliiie-;,  is  a  direct  deiiiative  iViini 
the  Hclirew  r.iot  pu's/"'/i«",  "  to  (Kvell,"  Mi)d.vell 
in  a  tclit  or  talier..;icle,  which  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  sicied  writers,  and  is  used  miunly  to 
imply  ihe  tnheniacled  presence  and  residence  uf 
the  M.ist  Higl',  hy  a  visilile  symhol  among  tlie 
chosen  peojile.  Tliongh  fonnd  in  several  connec- 
tions where  the  sense  of  sefu/ar  haliifaiion  is  otivi- 
ons.  yet  theie  can  he  no  d./iiht  that  the  liumiiiant 
idea  is  that  {)\'  sacreil  indwelling,  ol' which  Ihe  fol- 
lowing passages  attord  striking  specimens  :  Kxod. 
XXV.  8,  '  Let  them  make  me  a  taliernacle  that 
I  may  dwel/  {"mZ's^  ■  amnmr  them.'  Kxod. 
xxix.  15,  •  And  I  will  dnwll  (TlJ^C;  amunj  the 
children  of  Israel, and  will  lie  ther  (Jod."  Num. 
V.  3.  '  'I'liat  lliey  dclile  n.it  their  camps,  in  the 
mid.st  wiieieof  i  dwell  (TlJIl?;.'  Ps.  Ixviii.  In, 
'This  is  the  hill  wiiii-.h  God  deligliieth  to  dwell 
in,  yea,  the  Lord  will  dwel'.  in  it  (plJ'*;  li.r  ever." 
Ps.  Ixxiv.  2.  '  Uememliei  —  this  Mount  Zlnii 
wlierrin  tluiii  hast  dire't  (7133^*)'  It  is  mine 
especially  employeil  when  the  \i\.yi\  is  said  lc> 
'  cause  his  nanii-  t.i  dwell,  implying  the  sjaled 
visilile  maiiil'est.iti  .n  of  his  piesence.  lizi'a  v  i. 
.  li,  '  .-Vi'.d  the  (tod  that  hath  cnused  his  name  to 
dweJ/  there  riQJ-'  pSJ'.  literally.  kaUi  shaklnized 
his  name)'  (comp.  Dent,  xii  !l:  xiv.  2;] ;  xv  i. 
6;  xxvi.  2).  It  is  emphatically  employed  in 
Ejieaking  of  the  cloud  of  the  divine  gloiy  dHell- 
ing  ii|x)n  Moiiiil  .Sinai  :  Kxod.  xxiv.  Ui,  •  .-^nd 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  ahiide  •  pt^* )  upon  Mount 
Smai."  'I  lie  teiin  uliekinah  (ilJOt^j  is  flelined 
by  Ituxlorf  ( /.ec.  Talm.  voi-.  pj^j  as  meaning 
primaiilv  liahilution,  or  inhabiUilion,  hut  a-  hav- 
ing a  doiiiinani  lefeience  to  the  dioiite  y/ory  in 
it*  outward  risible  manifestation.  'I  he  term  is 
of  very   freq-Jeiil  occunence  in   the  Chaldee  Tar- 


gnms,  where  it  is  employed  inierclia.-.gealily  JTlth 
'Glory,'  -(ihiry  ot  'the  Lnrd,"  '  .Aiigt  i.s 'of  the 
I^ird,'  and  o'teii  with  •  Loiii  '  (.lelmwih)  itself 
The  citations  that  lollow  will  mme  lully  disclose 
the  usage  in  this  respect:  Ps.  Ixxii.  2,  •  Remem- 
lier  thy  congregation  which  thou  hast  purchased 
of  old.  this  Mount  Zi>;Ti  wherein  llioii  hast  divelt.' 
Taig  Kxiid.  XXV.  R,  •  Let  them  make  me  a  talier- 
nacle fh.it  I  may  iKveU  among  ilieiii."  Chal.  '  I 
will  make  mi/  sliekiuah  to  dwell  among  ihem.' 
Ar.ih.  ■  1  will  make  my  light  (or  spieiulour) 
to  dwell  among  Ihem.'  Haggai  i.  8.  'Go  up  to 
the  tnouiilain,  and  liiing  wo  ,d,  and  linild  tli« 
house,  and  I  will  lake  jilea-nie.  and  will 
he  glorified,  saith  the  Lor. I."  Targ.  •  I  will 
make  my  sliekina/i  to  dwell  there  ill  glory. 
Ps.  Ixxxv  lO,  ■  His  sahatioii  is  nigh  them  that 
fe.ir  him.  that  glory  may  dwell  in  onr  lanil.' 
Thus  explained  liy  Alien  Ezra.  '  That  the  she- 
hinah  may  lie  estahlished  in  tie  laml  "  It  would 
he  easy  to  multiply  these quofat ions  to  alinnst  any 
extent,  hut  sulhcient  has  hem  piodio'e  I  ti  illus- 
trate the  u  Its  laqiiendi,  and  to  show  that  we  have 
ample  aiilhoiily  for  eiiiplnying  the  t  im  with  the 
ntniost  IVeedom  in  reference  to  the  divine  theo- 
plianies  or  manifestations. 

From  the  tenor  of  these  and  a  mnllitude  of 
similar  texts,  it  is  evident  that  the  Most  High, 
whose  essence  no  man  hath  si  en.  or  can  see,  was 
j)l<»ased  anciently  to  manliest  himse'l  to  the  eyes 
of  men  liy  an  external  visihle  symliol.*  .As  to 
the  precise  nature  of  the  phenomenon  thus  ex- 
hil.ited,  we  can  only  say,  that  it  apjieais  to  have 
heen  a  coucmt  rated  glowing  In  i-hlne.ss,  a  preter- 
natiiial  splendour,  an  ellnlgent  suiiielhing,  wliiclj 
was  a]i|iio|ii  lately  exiires  fd  hy  the  term  •Glory;' 
hut  ulielher  in  phihisophical  stii<:tness  it  wa.'l 
maleiial  or  iinmatei  ial,  it  is  piolialily  impossible 
to  determine.  .A  luminous  ohject  i.f  tins  tiescrip- 
tion  .seems  ii.trinsical  ly  the  most  apiir  pi  i.ite  sym- 
liol of  that  Being  of  whom,  peihajis  in  ailnsion  lo 
this  very  mnde  of  maul  festal  ion.  it  is  Siid,  that 
'  he  is  light,'  and  that  •lied\velletli  in  light  uii- 
ap|iioac!iahle.  and  lull  of  glory.'  Tiie  presence 
ol  such  aseiisihle  lepieseiitat l.iii  of  Jehovah  seems 
to  lie  ahsolutely  necessary  in  order  lo  harmonize 
what  is  lie<piently  said  of  '  .-eeliig  (iod  with 
the  Iriith  III  his  natrue  as  an  in-'orpoieal  and 
essentiallv  iin  isilde  spirit.  While  \re  are  told 
ill  one  place  that  '  no  man  hath  seen  (jud  at  any 
time.'  we  are  elsewhere  infoiined  that  Moses  and 
A.uoil.  and  the  seventy  elders,  '  saw  the  God  of 
Israel.'  when  called  iiji  to  the  summit  uf  Ihe  Holy 
Mount.  So  also  Isaiah  says  of  himself  (Isa.  vi. 
1.  5)  tiiat  '  in  ilie  year  that  kin,'  Uz.iah  died  he 
saw  the  Lord  sitting  uiion  his  thr.-ne."  and  that, 
in  ciiiiseipience,  he  ciud  out,  '  I  am  undone;  for 
mine  eves  \\,\.\t  seen  the  Lord  nf  hosts  '  In  these 
ca  ei  it  is  olivious  that  tlie  nl.jict  serii  "as  rot 
(iod  in  his  essence,  hut  soni  exieinal  visihle 
symhol,  which,  hecause  it  sto.d  for  God,  is  called 
liy  his  name. 

*  Kven  at  the  early  period  of  the  expulsion  of 
onr  sinning  );rogenllois  Ironi  Paraiii-.e,  such  a 
nianifesl.ilion  seems  lo  have  bteii  mane  in  con- 
nection with  the  <-lieruhim  which  the  M(st  High 
p/uced  (Hell.  ptJ**  y.shkun.  >hekiiiized)  at  the 
ejsl  of  llie  garden  of  Kdeii,  and  whirli,  prubahly, 
constitu'ed  that  •  piesence  nf  the  Lmd,'  from 
which  Cain  lied  after  the  murder  of  ins  brother.* 


SHKKINAH. 

It  seems  liey()7i(l  (jupstioii  tliat  the  divine  ap- 
pearances voiicliSiiCeti  in  tiie  earlier  ages  of  the 
.  »orlil,  to  the  jiat  rial  (.lis  ainl  piojilietj:,  was  iiiider 
tlie  aspect,  or  vvi'li  tlie  acci>iii|)aMimHnt  ol  light  <ir 
fire.  III  that  wiiich  conveys  to  the  niinil  tiie  itlea 
of 'Glory.'  Tims,  in  Sle|ihfns  account  of  the 
call  of  Aiiraliaui  ( Acts  vii.2),  'And  he  siiiil, 
rnen,  lirelhren,  and  lalliers.  the  (lod  of  Glory 
a|>])eaied  unto  onr  lather  Alirahani  when  he  was 
in  Mesopotamia,'  .tc.  This  ia  a  ]iliiase  very  nn- 
wonted  in  plain  narrative  pr(i>e,  and  dcAilitless 
carries  with  it  an  allusion  ti>  the  fact  of  God's 
ap]ie,irinff  n  a  (j/orions  inanner,  v;ith  a  hrij^ht 
and  overpowci  inj;  t  fl"iili;ence,  or,  in  other  woids, 
by  the  sviiiIhiI  of  tlie  sliek.nnh.  So  too  ulien  he 
appealed  to  Moses  in  (he  lnirnin;,'  Inisli,  it  was 
doiilititss  hy  the  i;sna1  syniliol  ;  and  this  siiper- 
nahnal  liti;lif  or  liie.  j;!owiiiLf  with  a  l.milient  and 
vivid,  I'lit  iiiiiocnons  il.mie.  was  no  olher  than 
the  spleiidonr  of  the  shchiiiiih.  To  lliis  aMi;ust 
phenoincnon  tlie  apostle  plainly  alliiiles,  when, 
epeak!n^' of  the  distlniioished  jircro^alives  of  the 
Covcnaiiied  race  ( Koiii.  ix.  4),  'to  whom  |ei- 
tairieth  the  adoption,  and  (he  <//ory,  and  the 
Covenants,  and  the  ^ivini^  of  the  law,'  ^c. 

\i\i\  of  all  these  anceiit  rei-orded  'heophanies, 
tlie  most  siu'iial  and  illosliions  was  iindoiihliMlly 
HiAt  which  was  vouchsafed  in  the  jiillar  of  cloud 
that  mriiled  the  maicii  of  the  children  (d'l-racl 
throULfli  the  wilderness  on  their  way  to  Canaan. 
A  correct  view  of  this  subject  cLitlies  it  at  once 
with  a  s.iiiclity  ami  grandeur  whi<'h  seldiin 
a])pear  from  the  naked  letter  if  the  narrative. 
Tlieie  can  he  little  d.mht  that  tlie  colmiiiiar 
c'lUiid  was  the  seat  of  the  i/irkiiiak.  We- have 
already  seen  that  the  term  s/iekitiizi/if/  is  a]i])lieil 
to  the  aliuling  of  the  cluuil  on  the  suniiiiil  of  the 
Vnouiitain  (i-'xod.  xxiv.  16).  Within  the  Imver- 
ing  aeiial  tn.iss.  we  suppose,  was  enfolded  the  inner 
et1iil.;eiit  III  i;;htne:-s,  to  which  tlie  appell  ition 
'  (ilory  of  the  Lord'  moie  projieily  helonged, 
anil  which  was  only  occusiotia/'y  iiiscl;  .«etL  In 
several  instances  in  which  God  would  indicate 
his  an;,'er  to  his  people,  it  is  .'said  that  they  looked 
to  the  cloud  and  helield  the  '  Glory  of  the  Loid  ' 
(Num.  xiv.  Ill;  xvi.  1 'J,  42).  .So  when  he  would 
ilispiie  a  trendiling  awe  of  his  Majesty  at  the 
piving  of  the  Law.  it  is  said,  the  '  (iloiy  of  the 
Lord  a;  jieared  as  a  devouring;  liie  '  on  the  summit 
of  the  Mount.  Nor  must  the  fact  he  forf^oien  in 
•liis  connection,  that  when  Naiiah  and  Ahihii, 
lie  two  soiK  of  Aaron,  oll'ended  hy  strange  liie 
in  their  olleriiii,'s,  a  fatal  ilaih  from  the  cloudy 
pillar  instantaneously  extin.,nii^lied  their  lives. 
The  evidence  would  seem  then  to  lie  conclusive, 
that  this  wondrous  pillar-cloud  was  llie  seat  or 
throne  of  the  sliekinah,  the  visihie  leprt-.senta- 
ti\e  of  Jell, nail  dwelliujj  in  the  midst  of  his 
people. 

liut  it  will  he  proper,  in  a  matter  of  so  nincli 
imporlaiii  e.  to  enter  soiiiewhal  more  fully  into 
the  genius  of  that  mode  of  diction  which  obtains 
ill  legard  to  the  sliekiuuh  ;  |iaiticiilaily  the  usance 
hy  which  the  term  '  Aii;.;;el  '  is  ap)ilieil  to  this 
visible  plienoinenon,  deserves  our  investigation. 
Tliis  term  occurs  frequentlv  in  tlie  .Aial'ic  veision 
of  ihiise  ji.is-ages  which  speak  of  tiie  divine  mani- 
festalioiis,  especially  as  made  in  connection  with 
the  "doiidy  pillar.  Thus,  when  we  read  (Kxod. 
niii.  21),  'That  the  Lord  went  before  them  in  a 
pillar  of  cluud  by  day,  and  by  night  ia  a  pillar 
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of    fire.'    the    Arabic    traiisl.iiion    has    it.   '  ITie 

am  I  el  of  the  Lord  went  ht-foie  tl.eni.  Tiiis  is 
counteiiaiicid  by  the  express  laii.iiaj;e  )f  Kxod. 
xiv  I?>.  '  And  the  o>ifft/  if  (h)d  which  w.nl  he- 
fore  the  ;Canip^f  Israd,  in;n,.ved  and  wdit  behind 
them;  and  the  pillar  <f  ihc  el(,iid  unit  liora 
lielore  their  face,  iind  stood  beh  iid  them  '  Ileie 
it  is  obvions  tiiat  liie  same  object  is  sit  I  eCoie  ns 
under  two  difierent  i'omis  of  ex)  le.^sion  ;  (he 
•  Pillar  of  Cloud  '  in  the  last  (Oaii.-e  bi  in,'  evi- 
dently the  same  as  '  Angel  of  (iod  '  in  t!ie  Hrst. 
Jn  seeking  the  true  solution  of  this  phiaseoh.gy,  it 
is  necessary  to  be  ir  in  mind  that  •Aii.ei,'in  th« 
.Scr'jjfnre  idiom,  is  a  term  of  offie,  iv  d  not  oi 
Jiw^jt/e  [.Angei.sj  It  is  by  n<'  iieinis  c.  nliried 
to  any  i.ider  of  raiii  nal,  iiitelli-ei.t.  oi  //^j Atn/ff/ 
beings,  whether  C4.1e.-tial  or  teiresliia'.  Tin. ugh 
primarily  employed  to  deinitr  vtesseiiijcrs,  yet 
nothing  is  clearer  than  that  it  is  u.^cd  in  speaking 
of  (>h;«'»so>/«/  agents,  smli  as  winds,  lin  s,  p.es- 
tilences,  lemaikable  dispensations— any  thing  in 
lact  which  might  .'■er\  e  as  a  niidivin  to  make 
known  the  divine  will,  (ir  to  illnstiale  tie  di\iii.e 
woikiiig.  •  He  ni,.kelh  the  wiod.s  his  an.,els,  and 
the  llaiiiiiig  liies  his  m  iiisteis.' 

From  tile  wide  and  extensive  use  of  the  term 
anijel,  in  the  lan-iiage  of  Holy  \\  lit.  we  are 
jiii'paied  to  recognise  at  once  li.e  ]iro|iiiety 
ol'  its  ap))lication  to  the  thcophiivics.  i  r  special 
mai)ife*lalioiis  of  the  Deity,  of  which  s.i  much  is 
said  in  the  Ohi  Test  ment.  We  ))irreive  lliat 
we  aie  fiiuii.^hed  huni  ih's  source  with  u  key  to 
all  tiiii.se  pas-ages  in  wliiili  meotii  n  is  made  of 
the  appearance  of  the  auije  of  the  Lord,  whether 
to  .^1  raliam,  to  l>aac,  to  .lac.  b,  to  H.igar,  to 
Moses,  or  any  of  the  anci^nt  woitlrie.s.  So  far 
as  the  letter  is  coiiceiiicd  the  intimat  on  would 
seem,  in  many  cases,  to  be,  that  a  en  atrd  and 
delegated  angel  was  sent  upon  various  messages 
to  the  patriarchs,  and  became  vi.iii.h'  to  their  evtS 
and  antliiile  to  their  eais.  'I  hise  celestial  mes- 
sengers have  been  siipjiosed  occuson.illy  io  speak 
in  the  name,  and  even  in  the  pt  r>i.n,  iT  Him  u  hose 
maiidales  they  commiiniraieil.  '1  hiis,  when 
Abraliain  was  ab  nt  to  o.  er  up  l.-aac  we  aie  lold 
that  the  uncjel  of  the  Lord  calleii  to  him  out  ot 
heaven,  and  said  (Cieii.  xxli.  Ij-IS'i.*  by  mvself 
1  iiave  sworn,  that  In  blosiiig  1  will  liiess  tlue, 
and  that  in  miiliiplying  1  will  iiiidii|  l\  thv  seed 
as  the  stars  of  heaven,"  ivi;.  'I'Irs  inight  .•■eem  at 
iir-t  view  to  be  the  Miice  of  an  angel  mis-enger 
sneaking  in  ti.e  name,  and  by  liie  aulhoiity,  of 
liim  who  sent  him.  Hut  tiom  ti.e  i.sage  now 
developed,  we  iindeistand  thai  it  was  ihe  visihie 
object  that  appeared.  \>iiich  is  called  the  angel. 
So  when  it  is  said  that  '  the  angel  .  f  the  Li.id  ap- 
])eared  to  Moses  in  the  binning  I..1-I1.'  ue  .-ee  it 
was  the  burning  biisU  itself  that  wascjilled  the 
angel,  becau>e  it  was  the  iiiei'iiim  of  tnimi/esta^- 
tioH  lo  Jeiiovah  in  making  tins  c.itiimui.ication  to 
li's  sevvaiii.  The  language  wl.iili  lie  utters  on 
that  occasion  is  evidttit  y  not  c.  mpi  lent  many 
ciealed  lieing.  and  must  be  consioen  d  asjirocieif- 
ing  from  the  shckiuuli,  to  which  no  other  than 
the  iidiiiite  Spiiit  was  |)ii'sent.  'Ihe  appropria- 
tion, iheiel'ore.  of  this  l.ingu  iije  to  ihe  niajestJC 
(lill.ir  of  cloud  viewed  as  liie  shehiiiu't  of  Jehovah, 
receives  a  connlenance  wliich  cannot  iie  que*- 
tioned.  V\'e  see  no  room  to  hesitate  in  believing^, 
that  ulien  it  is  said,  '  the  aiir/el  of  Cod  wi-rit  be- 
fore theni,'  Uie  meaiiinj;  is,  liiat  the  pilluruf  cluud 
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went  Iwfnre  them,  or.  in  otlier  word:»,  that  the 
pillar  is  called  •  tlie  aii'^el.' 

Ill  iiiusM.uice  then  of  tin's  train  (if  investigation, 
we  advance  to  andtlier  jiliasis  of  tlie  mystic 
column  that  marshalled  tlie  way  of  tlie  sojouiiiing 
nosts,  ill  ilieir  niirciL  to  Canar.ii.  In  Kxod.  xxiii. 
2,  it  is  said,  '  Behold  I  seti  1  ;in  aii'^el  beloie  thee, 
to  keep  thee  in  the  way,  and  to  Ijrinj;  thee  into 
the  place  that  I  have  prepared.  Be.vare  of  him, 
and  ol)ey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not;  fir  he  will 
Hot  (lardoM  your  transgressions  ;  for  my  name  is 
in  him.'  The  first  impression,  upon  fiie  perusal 
of  this,  would  peiiiaps  he.  that  a  created  and 
tutelarv  an^el  vviis  intenile  I,  one  whom,  whether 
visihie  or  iiuisihle,  they  useil  to  treat  with  the 
greatest  reveience  as  a  kind  of  p 'rsonal  represent- 
ative of  Jehovah  himself.  This  representative 
and  coit\missioned  character  would  be  apt  to  he 
reco^'iiised  in  the  phrase,  '  My  name  is  in  him,' 
ecpiivaleut.  as  would  he  snpposeil,  to  the  declara- 
tion, '  .My  authoriUj  is  in  iiim.'  But  then,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  shown  lli.it  the  term 
•angel'  is  a])iilled  to  the  cloudy  iiillar,  and  as 
we  have  no  intimation  of  any  other  angel  he'ng 
visibly  present  with  the  travelling  trilies,  the  in- 
ference is  certainly  a  fair  one,  tint  the  angel  here 
mentioned  is  hut  the  design  ition  of  that  gioiions 
obi^-l  wliich  stood  forth  ti,  the  eje  if  the  cotigre- 
gaiion,  as  having  the  shekiaah  essentially  con- 
nected with  it. 

And  now  with  the  light  of  this  peculiar  usage 
to  guide  us.  can  we  hesitate  in  regard  to  the 
genuine  sc  ipe  of  the  following  jiassiige  from 
Isaiah,  which  we  must  assuredly  recognise  as  a 
parallelism  (Isa.  Ixiii.  R)?  '  For  he  said,  surely 
they  are  my  people,  chihlren  that  will  not  lie; 
«o  he  was  their  Saviour.  In  all  their  alliictions 
he  was  afflicted,  and  the  angel  of  Ins  presence 
•aved  them  :  in  his  love  and  in  his  pity  he  re- 
deemed them  ;  and  he  bore  them  and  carried  them 
all  the  days  of  old."  The  allusion  is  nndoiihleiUy 
totiie  s  ime  grand  symbolical  object  which  we  are 
now  considering.  After  what  has  been  said  we 
can  have  no  dilliculty  in  understanditig  wliy  the 
title,  *  .Angel  of  his  preifnce,'  is  a])j)lied  to  the 
cloudy  Column  of  the  w'lderness  It  was  evi- 
dently 8:1  termed,  because  it  was  the  medium  of 
manilestaiion  to  the  divine  presence.  The  in- 
vis'lile  Deity,  in  some  inysteri.ms  manner,  dwelt 
in  it,  and  was  associated  witli  it.  It  was  called  the 
*  .\ngel  of  the  Divine  Presence,'  or,  moie  literally, 
face  (*33).  because,  as  the  human  face  is  the 
grand  nielium  of  expression  to  the  human  s])irit, 
80  the  fhekinah  was  the  medium  of  manifestation 
or  ex])ression  to  the  Divine '~'j)irif.  Indeed  Moses, 
on  one  occasion,  when  apprehensive  that  the 
guiding  glory  of  his  people  would  be  withdrawn 
on  account  of  their  transgressions,  makes  use  of 
this  language,  '  If  thy  ]iresence  go  not  wi'li  me, 
carry  iig  not  up  hence.  And  the  Lord  said,  my 
presence  shall  go  with  thee.'  S:i  also  in  Dent.  iv. 
37,  we  find  the  vnnA  presence  ov  face  used  with  a 
personal  import,  '  And  because  he  lovetl  thy 
fathers,  therefore  he  chose  tlieir  seeil  after  them, 
and  brought  thee  out  in  his  sight  (V3Q!1,  toith, 
by,  or  through,  his  presence,  i.  e.  the  aiigel  of  his 
presence),  with  his  mighty  power  out  of  Kgyjit.' 
We  see  not,  therefore,  that  anything  is  hazardeil 
in  the  positi.in,  that  the  nngel  of  God's  pre- 
tence, of  whom  Isaiah  speaks,  is  essentially  liie 
■ame  with  the  angel  of  God's  pillar,  of  which 
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Moses  speaks,  and  which  is  invested  with  pel 
sonal  attributes,  because  ti"  Israelites  were  tai^j^ht 
to  view  it  in  a  ))eisonal  chara  ''er  as  a  visible  repre- 
sentative of  their  covenant  Go(i. 

But  our  conception  of  the  subject  is  essentially 
incoinplete  without  the  exhibition  ofanother  asjiect 
of  the  cloudy  pillar.  This  is  as  the  oracle  of  the 
chosen  jieople.  .So  long  as  that  sublime  symln)I 
continued  as  the  outward  \i.sible  token  of  the 
divine  ])resence,  if  ])erl'oimed  the  othie  of  an 
oracle  in  issuing  cionmands  and  delivering  re- 
sponses '  They  called  upon  ihe  Lord,'  siiys  the 
Psalmist  (Ps.  xcix  fi,  7).  'and  he  answere<l  them. 
'S\t  spake  unt')  them  in  the  cloiidij  pillar;'  that 
is,  the  (doiidy  jiillar  was  the  medium  of  his  com- 
municatio;is.  This  is  indeed  sulli<-iently  express; 
but  still  more  unequivocal  is  the  l.ingoage  of 
Exod.  xxxiii.  9,  "  And  it  came  to  ])  iss.  as  Moses 
eiitereil  into  the  tabernacle,  the  cloudy  pillar  de- 
sceiiiled  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle, 
and  talked  with  Moses."  It  is  true  indeed  that 
in  our  establisiied  version  ue  lead  that  ' /ve  Lurd 
talked  willi  Moses,'  but  the  words  "  the  Lord  are 
jirinted  in  italics  to  show  that  iheie  is  iiothing  in 
the  original  answering  to  them.  We  have  given 
a  literal  translation;  still  tliere  is  no  sjiecial  im- 
])ro|iriety  in  siipii'ving  t!ie  words  as  aliove,  if  it 
be  boine  in  m'nd  that  the  mystic  pillar  was  re- 
garded as  a  visible  euiboliment  of  Jehovah,  and, 
therefore,  that  in  the  diction  of  the  sacieil  wiiter 
tiie  two  terms  are  equivalent  and  conveiliiile.  This 
is  evident  from  what  follows  in  the  coniiection, 
'  And  all  the  people  saw  the  cloudy  pillar  stand 
at  the  tabernacle  <loor,  and  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  f.ice  to  (".ice,  as  a  man  speakeih  to  ids 
friend.'  The  '  Lord'  here  must  unecjuivoeally  be 
ap]ilied  to  tiie  symbol  of  the  Lord,  or  the  shekinah, 
wiiich  was  the  true  organ  of  coinmiinication  with 
the  pe^iple.  It  wiuld  be  ea-y  to  carry  out  this 
line  of  investigation  to  still  fuither  results:  but 
the  consiileratioiis  which  have  been  ofl'eied  wili 
sulhc-e  to  indicate  the  general  bearings  of  thit 
interesting  suiject. 

See  Lownian,  On  the  Shekinah  ;  Taylor's  Let' 
ters  of  Hen  Murdecai ;  Skinner's  Dissertation  oA 
the  Shekinah  ;  Watls's  Glurg  of  Chrtyl ;  U])liaiTi, 
On  the  Logos;  Bush's  Sotes  on  Ljcodus  ;  Teni- 
son,  On  Idolatnj ;  Flemings  Christology. — G.  B. 

SIIKM  (DC',  name;  Sept.  Sr^u).  "ne  of  the 
three  sons  of  Noah  (Gen,  v.  32),  from  whom 
descended  the  nations  enumeraied  in  fi'en.  x. 
22,  sq.,  and  who  was  the  proiieoitur  of  that  gieal 
branch  of  the  Noachic  family  (called  fi.m 
him  Shemitic  or  Semitic)  to  -which  the  Heliiews 
iielong.  The  name  of  Shem  is  placeil  first 
wherever  the  sous  of  Noah  are  mentioned  to- 
gether: whence  he  would  seem  to  have  been 
the  eldest  brother.  Hut  against  this  conclusion  is 
brought  the  text  (ieii.  x.  21.  whicii.  accoiding  to 
the  Anthill  izfd.  and  many  other  versions,  has 
•Shem  the  brother  of  Japheth  the  elder:'  whence 
it  has  been  conceived  very  geneially  that  .laphetli 
was  reallv  the  eldest,  and  tliat  .Shem  is  put  iiist 
by  wav  of  excellency,  seeing  that  from  him  the 
holy  line  desceniled.  Hut  this  conclus.  in  is  not 
built  upon  a  ciitical   knowledge   of  the   Hebiew^ 

which  would  show  that  pITJn  '  the  elder,'  must 
in  this  text  be  referred  not  to  Japhelh  but  to  Shem, 
so  that  it  should  lie  M-jii  •  .Shem. ..  .the  elder 
bruUier  of  Japheth.'     The  current  version  of  tb* 
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text  i?  sanctioned  mily  l)y  tlie  Sepfna^'int  anion;^ 
the  ancient  versions,  ainl  it  is  tiiere  sn|i))()=e(l  liy 
ionie  k>  lie  coiiuiit.  The  Samarttiin,  Syriac, 
Arrtbic.,  and  \"iil„Mte,  a(l(i|>t  tiic  otlicr  inteij^eta 
Jion,  wiiich  inileed  is  tlie  only  One  that  tiie  aiia- 
Idgv  of  the  H  iirew  lan^iia^e  will  admit.  The 
whole  Bible  ullers   no  other   insiance  of  such   a 

construction  as  that  by  which  pnjH  HQ*  ^HN 
becomes  '  ihe  liro'.lier  of  Japhet  the  eldi-r,'  which 
indeed  wonld  be  an  aivkwaid  pinase  in  any 
5aiign.iije.  The  object  of  the  sacreil  writer  is  to 
mark  tlie  senioiily  and  consequent  snjierioritv  of 
Sliem.  He  h.ul  alie.idy  tohl  us  ((jen.  ix.  21) 
that  H.iin  was,  if  not  the  yoiin;^est,  at  lea-l  a 
younjre;-  scjn  of  N.iaH,  and  h»  is  ik)w  caieful  to 
acquaint  us  tlial  Slieui,  the  stem  of  the  Ilelirews, 
\v;is  iduei  than  Ja))helii(See  Bauingaileii,  Theohig. 
Coininenlar  zuin  Altai,  Test. ;  Gfdiles,  Crilicul 
Reiiaiiks  :  respecting  the  posterity  of  Shem  see 
Nations,  Dispkusion  oki. 

1.  SHliMAIAH  (n;j;?PP',  irhotyi  Jehovah 
feecos  ;  Sept.  2a,uaias),  a  pjophet  of  llie  time  of 
Uch  ib.iain,  who  was  coiiunissionod  to  enj  in  tliut 
moiiaich  !o  fircf^o  his  design  of  reducing  the  ten 
tribes  to  oljedience  (1  Kings  xii.  2"2-21_).  In 
1  Cliion.  xii.  15,  tiiis  Shemaiah  is  staed  to  have 
written  the  Chronicles  of  tiie  leigii  in  which  he 
floin  ished. 

2.  SHEMAIAH,  a  person  who,  without  aulho- 
rity,  assumed  the  fiuictions  of  a  ])ropliet  anii>ng 
tlie  Israelites  in  exile.  He  was  so  much  annoved 
by  the  propiiecit's  which  Jeiemiah  sent  to  Jia- 
l.>\  1(111,  the  !einleiicy  of  which  was  contrary  to  his 
own.  tliat  he  wrote  to  Jerusalem,  deni)unciiig  the 
prophet  as  an  imjiostoi,  and  urging  the  authorities 
to  enforce  his  silence.  In  return  he  received  new 
prophecies,  ami  uncing  that  he  sli..uld  never 
iiehold  that  close  of  the  bondage  which  he 
fancied  to  lie  at  hand,  and  lliat  none  of  his  nice 
should  witness  the  re-estal)lishmi.iit  of  the  iialjun 
fjer.  x\ix.  24-3'.2). 

SHKMARIM  (.DnOl^,  from  IDK'  shumar, 
to  keep,  to  preserve).  Tliis  trrm  is  generally  un- 
derstood to  denote  the  fees  or  drec/s  of  wine,  and 
it  is  asseiied  that  the  radical  idea  ex])iesses  the 
(act  that  \\w%e  pre/serve  the  strength  and  llavour 
of  the  wine.  There  is  evidently  a  ivfereiice 
to  this  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  S; — "For  in  the  li.uid  of 
Jehovah  there  is  a  cup.  and  the  wine  (j^''  yayin) 
is  red  (or  thick  and  tmbld,  "IDH  hhainar)  : 
it  is  full  ol'  mixture  ("?]DD  nieseeh).  and  lie 
poureth  out  this;  but  the  diegs  thereof  (nnj^tV 
sheiut'trcyhu)  all  the  rebels  of  the  earth  shall 
piess  and  sin  k  ;'  in  which  verse  we  ha\e  four  of 
the  teiuis  lendeieii  'wine'  by  the  tran-hitors  of  the 
ICnglish  IJilile.  This  veise  is  interesting,  as  in- 
dicating accurately  the  inqrort  of  the  terin 
under  discussion,  at  least  in  this  jiaiticular  pas- 
sage. Slieinanin  are  here  the  .sediments  in  a  cup 
conqmniuled  with  articles,  two  of  which,  at 
least,  are  designated  by  terms  invariably  used 
in  the  .Scriptures  to  designate  something  obtained 
fioni  liie  vine.  Yayin  is  employed  in  the 
Mi;-htia  (7V.  Nedarim.  vi.  9)  to  designate  a  drink 
obtained  from  aiijiles  (DTl'Ejn  P'j;  but  this  isdlf- 
fereiit  fi  in  it^  Scil ptural  use.  The  inlerencc  is, that 
thrmdri/n  here  deimtis  the  dregs  of  wine.  This 
cannot  be  the  meaning  of  the  term,  ho-vever,  in 
Isa.   XXV.   G,  where,  we   think,   it  must  rel'er   to 


gome  rich  preserves  appropriate  t.i  the  feast  of 
which  that  text  sjieaks-  (  'J'irosA  lo  Yai/iii,  iv.  8). 
Tlie  verse  may  lie  lendered  thus  :■ — •  .And  Jehuyah 
of  liDSfs  shall  make  to  all  peojiles  in  this  iiiouiv- 
tain  a  least  of  (at  t.  ings  (.sher/idiiiiyt)  a  feast  iif 
preserves  (slieinuritn).  of  the  richct  fatness,  ol 
preserves  well  relined.'  Coii^iiieiable  diveisity 
of  .pillion  has  obtained  amoisg  biblical  critics  in 
regard  to  both  the  lileial  meaning  aii<l  pi.phtlic 
beaiingof  this  text.  The  most  usual  Ineipie- 
tatinii  supjHises  a  reference  to  wittf-s  on  the  lees; 
but  there  are  strong  objections  to  this  x  lew,  the 
most  obvious  of  which  is,  that  it  is  exceeilingly 
inappiopriate.  There  is  no  nnention  of  wine  in 
the  original,  but  simjily  oi'dregs;  and  inteipieiers 
have  been  forced  lo  sujipose  a  reference  to  tiie, 
I'liimer,  from  a  conviction  that  tlie  latter  was 
altogether  inapt.  Ti.e  mention  of  diegs  doca 
not  natiiially  call  np  (by  syiiecdoi  lie,  as  is  siip- 
jiosed,  though  diegs  are  not  a  jiayt,  of  the  wine 
wliich  has  iieeii  piirilied  I'r  m  them)  the  ii;ea  of 
wine  which  has  been  drawn  from  them.  The  tr,i])e 
heie  supposed  is  at  variance  with  a  fiind.inien'al 
piiiiciple  of  figurative  language,  which  takes 
advantage  of  'that  great  vaiiety  of  relatims  be- 
tween oiijects.  by  means  of  which  the  iiiinil  is 
assisted  to  pass  easily  fiom  one  'o  another  ;  and 
by  the  name  of  the  one,  nndeistanils  the  other  to 
be  meant.  It  is  always  some  accessory  idea,  which 
recalls  "the  pilnclpal  to  the  imagination;  and 
commonly  recalls  it  with  more  Wnc^  than  if  the 
princijial  idea  had  been  exjires.sed  (Hlalr's  Lec- 
tures on  li/ict.  and  Bell.  Lett,  lect.  xiv.).  Vi- 
triiiga,  indeed,  renders  the  language  with  apparent 
literal  j)ro|'riety,  a  feast  of  dret/s  {coutiviuni 
feecinn},  Imt  he  explains  it  uf  iritie  jjiti  /fled  Jrom 
its  drcys  (ex  vi>io  defrreato,  a  frtcihus  piugato) 
(^(.'o/iiiii.  in  loc.).  Viiiiiiga  may  well  say  i>f 
the  expression  as  thus  rendeied  :  '  pjnasi  qui- 
dem  fateor  singulaii  et  insolenle.'  JMnnsti  r  siip- 
]/oses  very  absuidly  a  lefeience  to  a  higily  in- 
toxicating wine  (•  convivium  vino  undeomnes  iii- 
ebi  iahuntui'),  which  would  prove  a  ciuse  lathei 
than  a  blessing,  iind  refers  lo  the  sii)  po-ed  I'liKil- 
ment  of  the  pro]ihecy  in  ^Tog  and  Magog,  when 
'  Dominus  t.mqiiiim  elnios  laciet  ens  rneie  in  mu- 
tuam  cifidem'  '^Crilwi  Sucri.  in  loc).  (/lariiis. 
Fill  erius.  and  fi  rutins  lendei  \\,  a  feast  of  vine-fruit 
(vindemiaE);  liul  CLirius  gives  also  the  Siime 
ex|ilanatiuii  as  Minister.  Our  readers,  we  tiiist, 
will  agree  with  us  in  rejecting  the  idea  of  intoxi- 
cation from  this  beauli:ul  passage;  wliich.  indeed, 
has  but  few  siqiporters.  \\  e  agiee  with  the  great 
majnnty  of  inti  ipieters,  that  a  signal  blessing  \i 
heie  referred  to;  Imt  we  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  suppose  tli.it  wine  drawn  oil'  fiom  diegs  is 
maile  Ihe  emblem  of  that  biessing.  .Such  wine 
Would  evidently  not  answer  the  iinrjiose.  It  wiis 
not  the  iiest  wine.  In  leference  to  the  separation 
of  dregs  and  sedinunt  from  wine  before  it  was 
driiiik.  Professor  Ramsay  .says,  '  Occasioii.iily  a 
jiiece  of  linen  cloth  {canKos,  saccus)  was  jilaced 
over  Ihe  Tpi^yoiTTos  or  coluin  (Pollux,  vi,  19;  x. 
75),  and  tlie  wine  {aaKKia%,  sacealus)  tillered 
ihroiigh  (Martial,  vlii.  45j.  The  use  of  the  saccits 
was  considered  objectionable  for  all  delicate  wines, 
8'iice  it  was  believed  lo  injure  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4, 
51),  if  not  entiiely  to  destroy,  their  Ihiv  inir,  r.in\ 
in  every  instance  to  diminish  the  strength  of  tii« 
liquor.  For  this  rea.s<:n  it  was  enqiloved  by  the. 
dijsipated   in  order   that  tkey  iniylit  be  cbU  to 
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awaUoxv  n  greater  quaiititij  without  becoming  in- 
toxicated' .Suiifiis  IJicfioiiiirij  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  art.  Vinum).  Vitiiirffii  and 
others  sitpii.t'i^  thai  tli«  wine  in  fli<'  |iassai;e  lieline 
us  was  jiiei'Hieil  liy  tlie  veiy  int'lh.Kl  uliiili  Pro- 
fess ir  K.ims.iv  justly  says  was  lielieved  to  injure, 
if  not  entirejif  to  de  troi/  its  flavour.  Ci>lmiiella, 
Catd,  aiiil  Piiiiy.  sjii-al;  of  wixie  made  fVvim  dregs 
or  lees;  Itiit  iiotie  nflliem  speak  of  it  as  iil'  supe- 
rior excelleni-e:  on  tlie  coiilrary,  tliey  uieiition 
i;  as  ratiiec  infeii.ir. 

Til.  se  ciiii^idctatioiis  liave  induced  us  to  tliiiik 
of  aiiDtlier  iii'er|iielatioii  of  the  term.  We  rej^ard 
it  as  iiuiicaiii!.;  something  excellent  ill  its  kind, 
and  the  iii'st  of  its  kind.  It  seetns  to  refer  to  s.mie 
ricii  preserves  maile  from  gr.ipes  or  other  frnils. 
We  tlinsf.ill  lia<;k  on  the  radicd  idea  of  the  woid, 
and  Ciinnei-t  tiiat  iilea  witli  its  use  in  tlie  piesent 
passai^e,  which  is  diiiVreiit  fimn  its  use  in  other 
texts.  These  preserves  nii^lit  lieusnaVy  pie|)aied 
fi-o:o  the  };i.ii.e.  hot  it  is  n  't  necissaiy  to  Iniiit 
them  to  such  a  pieparatioii  ;  thus  we  (ind  D''Dy 
asis,  proiieilv  lhi^y«(Veof  the  s;r,ipe  (Joel  i  5), 
used  to  iieu.ite  the  juue  ol'  the  pome^rauate 
(Cant,  viii    2) 

It  is  diiliculf  to  say  how  these  preserves  were 
prep  lied.  •  In  the  Kast  g-iapes  enter  seiy  lar.'ely 
into  t  le  provi-ions  at  an  enteitaiiunent.  Thus 
Nor.len  wis  treateil  iiy  the  Aijaof  Assionn  with 
coffee,  and  some  liunches  of  f;riipe->  of  an  excellent 
tasle  '  (  llohins. Ill's  Calinet,  art.  X'ink)  It  is 
prohalile,  ha.vevei.  tint  some  soliil  piepiir.ition  of 
thediied  ^i.ipe  (' iiva  passa' )  is  here  in 'ended.  The 
veiv  liest.  trr.qjes  were  aiicieiilly,  and  still  aie, 
employed  to  m.ikesuch  niep  ir.ilions  in  Palestine. 


The   finest 


n   that    countrv    i^rovv    in    the 


vineyards  ar  .  iiiu  Heljron.  '  Tiie  pr.iduce  of  llnse 
vinevar.ls,'  s.iys  Piofessoi  U,il>iii-;oii,  '  is  celeliiaH'd 
throu,'iioiit  I'ah'stine.  No  wine,  ho.vexer.  tior 
'Aiak  is  iiiaile  fiom  them,  except  liy  the  Jews, 
ami  tliis  is  not  in  };>eat  quantity.  The  winn  is 
good.  The  /'nest  (/rapes  are  dri-'d  as  raisins  ; 
and  the  lest,  hein^  trod. ten  and  pies>e.l,  the  juice 
is  It  liled  il.avn  to  a  syiu|i,  which,  under  ihe  name 
of  Dill-;  four  .lulhor  stii'es  in  a  notr  that  'this 
is  the  limine .V  word  itQT  debhnsh,  si.;nifying 
honey,  ami  also  si/rup  (f  //rapes' )  is  inuch  u^fd 
liy  ail  clasos.  «lieie\er  vineyards  aie  found, 
as  a  CO  idiunnt  with  iheir  lo^  li.  It  lesemhles 
thin  molasses  hnl  is  more  ple.isaiit  to  I  lie  taste" 
(Hii'diral  [h'saircltes  in  Palestine,  ii.  112). 
The  fart  lieie  ."taleil  re^aidm^'  llie  use  made 
of  tlie  liiiest  i^iapes.  supplies  us  with  an  article 
woitov  of  Ihe  fi'.ist  nit'iitloned  in  th.-  text.  IJock- 
in^'h.iiii.  ii  well-known  tiMvelhi',  menlioiis  tlie  f.l- 
lowm.'  iofl'|•<'.^!in.,'  facts:  — '  i5y  way  of  iiesscit, 
Koiiif  walnuts  an.l  iliied  liy;s  weie  aflei  wards 
«erved  (o  us,  h.-sides  a  very  curious  ailicle.  pro- 
liali'y  lesem  .Iiu.(  ihi'  dried  wine  of  the  anc  eiits, 
which  toev  are  sai  1  to  have  pre-erved  in  caki'S. 
Tliev  weieof  lliesize  of  a  ciicuinhei,.ind  were  made 
out  of  llie  fermented  juice  of  toe  iii,i|ie  fumed 
ihto  a  jelly,  an  i  in  this  sl.ite  w  :urid  round  a 
ceiili-.il  ihiead  of  the  kernel  of  walnuts;  the 
pieces  of  the  nuts  llnis  f mriin;;  a  support  f.r  the 
triiter  coal  of  jelly,  which  hi-caiiie  liar.ier  is  it 
dried,  anil  would  keep  it  is  said,  iWsh  and  i;ood 
for  inaiiv  m  iitlis,  fo|■mill^'  a  wi  Ic  nue  tie.il  at  all 
times,  and  deinij  particiilaily  uell  ada|>frd  for 
»ick  or  delicate  |)ersons.  who  ini^lil  leijuiie  s.ime 
glaieful  pruvi<i  'is  cupabic  ji  h'jfn;{  cained   in  a 


small  compass,  and  without  risk  of  injury  c* 
a  jonniey'  (  J'rarels  among  the  Arabs,  p.  137) 
\\  hei  her  this  iilel  lij^ent  liavelleris  li^'.lir  •»)  as* 
senilis,'  that  the  article  mentioned  liy  hun  wat 
made  out  of  the  fermented  juice  of  Ihe  grape, 
we  cannot  determine.  i\'  so.  it  must  havebeen 
entirely  difierent  fiom  oiir  feiinented  wiios,  foi 
none  of  them  could  he  '  foinied  into  a  jelly.' 
The  aiticle,  as  he  found  it,  was  in  a  solid  state, 
havini^  liecome  hard  as  it  diied,  and  was,  pio- 
lialily,  free  of  llie  inloxicatiiiif  principle. 

\\  ere  we  alile  to  say  how  the  article  designated 
by  sliemdrini  v/as  jiiepared,  we  could  easily  ex- 
plain the  force  id'  the  epithet  D^pplD  mezukkil- 
kini.  It  is  the  jiassive  jiaiticiple  of  the  pnal  (oi 
iiitensitive)  sjiecies  of  the  \eili  pp]  zuknk,  which 
is  U'lially  explained  as  si.L.'iiilviii^  to  parifi/,  a 
meaiiiii};  sidlicienlly  ajiplicalile  in  the  )iiesent 
case.  The  preserves  iiii^ht  he  puiilied  hy  clear- 
iliif  out  llie  skins  of  llie  grapes,  the  stones,  kc. 
Uo.senmiiller  (Sc/io/ia,  in  loc),  fnllowin!^  Vit- 
rini,'a,  supjioses  heie  a  lelVience  to  liltration,  hy 
which  the  dregs  were  s>parated  from  the  wine, 
and  liv  wiiich  <  onseunently  the  wine  was  pinilied, 
\\  e  !ia\e  alieady  gi\en  a  leason  why  this  iiiter- 
]iri'tatioii  must  he  rijecled.  The  lollowing  lemark 
of  Horace  {^Sat.  ii  i.  61  J  is  dire<ilv  ojiposcii  lo  it, 
and  shows  ihat  wine  thus  piepaied  would  liave  no 
claim  1,1  stand  side  hy  side  with  tlie  licli  delicacies 
mentioned  in  the  text  : — 

'  Massica  si  coelo  siippones  vina  seretio, 
Noctuiiia,  si  (Hiiii  crassi  est,  lenuahitnr  aura, 
Kt  decedet  odoi  iiervls  Iniiniciis  :  at  ilia 
Inlegiiim  perdunt  lino  viliata  sapoiem.' 

'Theskv  seiene.  put  out  voiir  Masslc  wine; 
In  the  night  air  its  foulness  sli.ili  leline. 
And  lose  the  scent,  inifiKiidly  to  theneives, 
but  nitrated,  no  llavoin  it  preserves.' 

Francis. 
I)r  K.  Henderson  (Notes  on  Isaiah^  arid  B.ii  ne« 
{.\otes  on  Isaiah)  siipitose  that  ]nnilicatioii  hy 
fermenlation  is  here  referred  lo  ;  tint  these  distiii  • 
guished  w  i  itcis,  t.i  he  llMioughly  coiisi-teiit,  should 
adopt  ihe  1. pinion  ..(' Minister.  .Siime  ha.  e  sought 
a  lesemlihilice  between  the  process  hy  «  hiih  mi'lals 
are  |iurilied.  ..nd  thai  emoioyed  to  leline  the  she- 
iHurini,  the  some  word  heluLT  used  in  conned  ion 
with  liich  f.Ioli  xxvi  i  1  :  1  Chioii.  xxviii.  I.S; 
x\i\.  a:  Ps.  xii.  (i  [Hcb.  7]:  iMal.  iii.  3); 
hut  prolialilv  ti.e  fiu't  ol'  leliiumeni  is  all  that 
niav  he  inh  nded.  wilhoiil  refeieiice  t.j  the /;?X)CtSi. 
Oilier  iulerpie'alioiis  (as  that  of  Seb.  Riivius,  in 
Diiiti  ihe  (le  ejiido  fnnebri  yentibas  dainln  ad  Jes., 
cap.  XXV.  ().  7,  '' ;  Tiaj.  ad  lllieii  ,  1717,  p.  'IS, 
scj.;  of  J.  I).  Mu;liae!is  in  Sappl-cnl.  ad  I.ex. 
llrbr..  p.  ii  (U2^  we  omit,  as  ai.licp.ited  in  the 
laeceoing  ohsei  vations.  or  un.voithy  of  notice. 

-\l'tei  a  full  c.iiisideiation  of  tiie  suh|ei:t.  we 
concliiile  that  the  shcnt<hi/n  of  I  his  text  was  a 
solid  arliide,  dilfeieiit  f'oin  niJ'''w'N  ashis/tah, 
(jrajie  laiie  (Gesenins.  Ueh  Le.i-,  siih  vol),  is 
not  being  |irissed  in  any  ]).iiticnlar  foini,  and 
diireient  from  D'pD':i  (si/ii/.'ii(,kiin.  di  ied  (/rapes, 
as  being  reiined  ami  piepaieil  lor  lieingseived  up 
al  a  siimptu.iiis  enterlainment. 

This  subject  nii^lil  be  fm'liei-  illustialeil  by  a 
consideration  of  the  Hehiew  las  e  i:i  legiird  Ic 
th.-'  produce  of  the  vineyaid.  It  will  not  be  de- 
nied that  the  liginative  language  of  the  Scrip 
tuies  is  to  be  iliuatiated  by  refcieuce  lo  Jewig!) 
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Ciifoms.  Tliose  comiDeuftitois.  liowpver,  who 
«U|ipo<e  ill  it  Is.ilah  heje  y\)t'ii\i.s  of  ffuod  old  fir- 
mciited  wine,  ailvncale  iiii  aiticle  wliicli  is  liiihci 
oIllMi-ive  tl  iiii  ii^reealilt*  to  the  Helnew  taste. 
I:i  C.mt  ii  A,  the  l)riil''  says  i.f  tlie  obj^  ct  of  her 
alVeitl.iii,  'He  hiouf^hl  me  to  the  house  of  [grapes' 
(pTI  ri''2  ',  ail  ailiour  heijig  refeiied  to,  jirohaljly 
BMii'lar  III  lho,•^e  foiiml  in  our  ganlelis  ami  ol- 
cliaul-,  or  peiiiap-i  lai^a-i-  (Roliiiison's  I'ulvstinc, 
vol.  i,  |>.  IjI  ij,  siith  !ii)iisesor  tents  lieiii^  cominnn 
.'11  viiit-yanU.  aii(i  lesoi'eii  to  at  tlie  time  of  the 
vililage.  The  sweetness  of  iHiiiey  seems  to  liave 
heen  |)iefened  in  their  wines;  foi  in  Cant.  v.  1.  the 
Liide^^iooni  says,  '1  liavt  eaten  niy  iioiiey  (not 
liiiney-' oinli.  as  'some  ha>e  fa.svlyand  carelessly 
rendered  it  — (iesfiiins)  [Hl>^E^  ],  wilh  my  grape 
svr(i|i  ;'  and  tiie  niiUlness  of  I'iiik  was  aUo  ajjri'e- 
alile.  for  heaiiils,  •  1  have  dnink  my  wine  with  my 
..lilk.'  'Ill  it  whi<;ii  'j,'oeth  down  sweetly'  is  ap- 
jjroved  of  (^Canf.  vii.  9),  as  well  as  that  which  lias 
tiie  Havc.nr  of  s,,ices.  with  tlie  addition  of  the 
juice  of  the  )ionie„'ranate  (Cant.  vili.  2),  or  that 
of  other  fniils.  Wisiloni,  too  (Piov.  ix.  2),  is 
Eaid  to  have  '  ml!i;.;led  her  uine,'  a  circiimstaiice 
which  plainly  indie. iles  that  the  wine  lefeired  to 
was  thii  k  and  svrnpy,  anii  for  use  nqniretl  to  he 
mingled  vv  lii  a  qiianliu-  of  watiT  equal  to  iliat 
whicli  had  been  e\apoiatetl  liy  hoilinj;-  Tlie  an- 
cient Jews  had  two  oIiJhcIs  in  view  in  mingling 
tlieir  u  int — oneol'whicli  we  have  now  mentioned, 
and  the  oliier  was  hy  the  mixture  of  drugs  lo 
jjrodnce  a  lii;rhl y-intoxicatiji.;  driiik  (Isa.  v.  22). 
It  wonll  he  no  c.nipliment,  therelore,  lo  a  sober 
Israelite  to  be  iiruiiiised  an  abundant  supply  of 
oid  I'crmenicd  wine  at  a  rich  entei*ainnient  ;  iu 
fact,  it  would  be  lejaided  as  a  kind  of  mockery. 

AVe  may  >t.ite  bi  icily  the  results  to  which  the 
jirecedinii:  observations  conduct  us  ; — 

{a.)  The  leiin  s/ie/)tari/n  does  not  naturally 
call  up  ihe  idea  of  wine. 

(6.)  It  [iropeily  si;,'nilies  preservers  or  pie- 
S'.i'ves. 

(c.)  There  is  a  paioiiomasia  in  tlie  text  in 
the  \\ur(\»  s/n-inoiihii  (delicacies)  and  sheniarim 
f])re.serves)  tiie  beauty  of  which  is  incieased  by 
the  repetition  of  these  teims. 

{d.)  The  iu'eipietation  of  rich  preserves  is  the 
only  one  that  sni5j;ests  an  article  woithy  of  being 
])laced  s'de  by  ,lile  Willi  the  rich  deliccicics  wliith 
inlerpiele.s  acknowledge  to  be  ilesi^nated  bv  the 
accomp.iiiviiiz  'eim. 

fe.)  Wine  filtered  or  drawn  ofl'  from  the  lees 
was  n  il  in  liigli  rcpiiie. 

(/.)  The  Heliiew  taste  was  in  f.ivour  of  a  solid 
Jire)  aration  ol  the  jfrape. 

Neither  of  the  other  )>assages  (Jer.  xlviii.  11, 
Zepii.  i.  12\,  wliiih  relate  to  sheiiiuriin,  is  in- 
vested with  sjeci.il  iiitciest.  The  wine  was  sepa- 
lated  from  the  lees,  soinct  mes  at  leiLst,  liy  being 
dr  iwn  olV  fiom  one  \essel  to  another,  as  appears 
fioiu  Jeieiiiiah  xlviii.  II,  which  Llisliop  Lo\Vlli 
lenders  thus  :  — 

*  Moal)  hath  been  at  ease  from  liis  youth, 
And  he  lialh  setiled  upon  his  lees, 
N'M  hath  he  been  drawn  otl'from  vessel  to  vessel 
NeU'-'>r  hitli  he  _'nnc  into  captivity: 
1  herefoie  his  t.iste  remidnelh  iu  iiirn, 
And  hi-  llavoiir  is  n.it  changed.' 

Moali  is   licie  ie,.ieS'nted  as  speniling  a  life  of 
aniel    iiidifleience.     living    undisturiie<l    in    sin 
SucL,  too,   waF  the  siluatioii  of  those   of  whoui 


Jehovah  says  'Zejiii.  i.  12 \  'I  will  punish  th* 
men  tli.it  aie  settled  on  their  lees:*  that  is,  thoa* 
who  disri'gaideil  his  admonitions,  and  jirose- 
cuted  their  sinful  ciiises,  uninoveU  by  bif 
threateniiigs.  — P.  M 

SIIKMKliER  ("inxptt*,  loffi/  fight;  .Sept. 
2limo/3.I/j  J7  l>i'i^  "I'  Zei  oiin,  one  of  tlie  live  '  cities 
of  the  plain  '  (Gen.  xiv.  2;. 

SHKMBR  (1'X',  lees;  Sept.  Se^rp),  the 
owner  of  the  hill  of  Samari.i.  \ihicli  ileii\ed  its 
name  from  liini.  Oniri  bought  the  hill  for  two 
talents  of  silver,  and  built  thereon  the  city, 
also  called  .Samaria,  wliich  lie  made  the  ca- 
|iilal  of  his  kiin,Mlom  (I  Kings  xvi.  21)  [>ee 
.Samai{1.\|.  As  the  Isiacliles  weie  |  re\  ented  by 
the  l.iw  (Lev.  xxv.  23)  liom  thus  alitiialing  iheii 
iiheritances,  and  as  his  name  oci^irs  willioutthe 
usual  genealogical  marks,  it  is  moie  'ban  pro- 
bable that  Shemer  was  descended  fiom  those  Ca- 
ll 'anites  whom  the  Hebrews  had  not  dispossessed 
of  their  lands. 

8IIK.M1N1TH.     [PsAi.Ms.] 

SIIKOL.      I  Had  lis.] 

1.  SHKPHATlAH(n'P5K',  whom  Jehovah 
defends;  Sept  2ai^aTio),  a  son  of  David  by 
Al.ital  (2  Sam.  iii.  i). 

2.  SIIKHH.VITAH,  one  of  the  mbleg  who 
urge.i  Zedekiah  to  put  Jerenii.ih  lo  death  (Jer. 
xxxviii    I). 

3.  8HKPH.\TI.AH,  one  of  Hie  heads  of 
families  who  settled  in  Jerusalem  alter  the  exile 
(Neh.  xi.fi). 

•4.  SHKPHATI.AH  the  head  of  one  of  the 
families,  numbering  'i  ree  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  pei-oiis.  ollhe  leluined  exiles  (l''!z;a  ii.   1,57). 

The  same  mime,  with  a  slight  vaiiafion  in  the 
original  (liTODK^),  hut  not  in  the  Authorized 
\  ersioii.  occnis  in  the  followiiiir: 

J.  SIIKPH.\TIAI1,  a  son' of  king  Jehosha- 
ph.it  (2  Chiiji    xxi.  ■>]. 

fi.  SIIKPIIATI.AII,  one  of  the  chief  of  lliose 
va'iaul  men  who  went  to  D.i\  id  when  al  Ziklag 
(I  Chion    xii.  .5). 

7.  SIJ  KPH  ATIAII.  the  govemor  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  in  the  time  of  J)avid  (1  Chroii.  xxvii.  Hi). 

SHKPHKRl).      [Pastlkaok] 

SMKSH  {l^V),  ALSO  KUKSHI,  translated //)« 
li)ie)i  in  the  .Anlhoiizeil  Veision,  occins  tMenty- 
eiglit  limes  in  Kxodiis.  once  in  Genesi'',  once  in 
Pnueibs.  and  fl.iee  times  in  Ezekiel.  Con- 
S'deiab'e  doulits  have,  however,  al  .i  ays  been  en- 
teiiained  respecting  the  Hue  meaning  of  the 
woid  ;  s- me  hare  thought  it  signilied  ^"^g  jroo^, 
others  *(■//.:,■  the  .Arabs  have  tr.iii.^la'ed  il  bv  woiils 
refeiriiig  to  col, mis  in  the  ji.issagi  s  of  Kzfkiel  and 
of  Proveibs.  ,S  me  of  tin-  Rabbins  state  that  il  is 
the  same  word  as  that  which  denotes  the  number 
six.  and  that  il  refeis  lo  the  miniber  of  ihieads  of 
uhlcli  ihe  yarn  was  com]iosed.  Tlnis  Aliaibanel 
on  Gen.  xxv.  says  :  '  Schesch  est  linnm  ..^'Igypti- 
ariim,  quod  est  jireliosi.ssinium  inter  sj  ecies  Imi. 
Qnnni  xeiolortiim  est  sex  (ilis  in  iinuni.  vocatiir 
sc/iesrh.  aul  schtsrh  moschsar.  .Sin  ex  unico  lilo 
tantum.  dicitiir  hud  (C'els.  llirrobot.  ii.  p.  2liti). 
This  interpietatioii.  however,  has  satlstied  but 
few.  The  Greek  A'exaltdl  i.in  liaiislafors  iise'l 
♦.he  word  ^vffcros,  which  by  some  has  be^n  iiup- 
poaeil  lo  indicate  •  cotton,'  anil  oy  othera  '  li'iec.' 


vn 


SHESH. 


SHKSH. 


In  ti:e  iiriifle  Uyssus  we  liave  sepn  fliat  tlie 
Wdiil  bad.  li;iii>l.iifi|  linen,  occurs  in  \ariuiis 
jiiissages  itC  llie  DUl  Test.inient,  Imt  that  llieuonl 
hutz,  tiaiislatvd  Jine  /iiten  .iiul  white  l/iicn.  is 
employeit  mily  at  a  later  ixriiKl.  Uii'ler  tlie  word 
Kaupas  iiicil  ill  Kstli.  i.  (i,  we  lia»e  slmwn  tiie 
pidli.iliility  of  its  lieiiig  ileriveil  fidin  llie  Sanscrit 
karpastttn,  atid  lliat  it  si^nfirs  'Cdttoii.'  W'e 
have  llifie  st.itcd  ouv  (i|ii!ii,in  tliat  cotton  was 
known  to  liie  Ht^iie.vs  wln-n  in  Pi^isia,  and  that 
b\ttz.  wliicli  is  not  used  before  the  time  when  tiie 
book  of  Chronicles  was  wiilten,  probalily  also  sig- 
iiities  <:oti(in.  E  /tun.,  as  well  as  qfloViui',  a|p|)f'ais 
lo  l!a\e  lieiMi  a|i]ilied  eitlier  to  linen  or  cotton 
chilli.  lidd  we  conceive  may  mean  linen  oidv. 
Vistilah.  liax.  we  know  was  one  of  tiie  great 
product  ioii-i  of  E^^yiif. 

•SitKsK,  li  nvever,  must  now  he  taken  l-.'o  con 
8iderat:(in.  In  the  several  pa-isages  wheie  we 
find  tiie  word  used,  we  tio  n.<t  obtain  any  in- 
formation re,s|iecting  the  |)laiil  ;  but  it  is  clear  it 
was  s|inn  hy  women  (I'^xod.  xxx.  "25),  was  used 
SIS  an  article  of  clothing,  also  for  haii.  ings,  and 
even  lor  tlie  sails  of  ships,  as  in  E^ekiel  xxvii.  7, 
*  Fine  liiieii  {shesh)  with  hroideivd  work  from 
Kgypt  was  tliat  which  thou  spreadest  forth  to  lie 
tliy  .sail.'  It  is  evident  from  these  facts,  tliat  it 
must  li.ive  been  a  plant  kiioivli  as  cultivated  in 
Kgypt  at  the  earliest  p-'rind,  and  which,  or  its 
(ilae,  the  Isiaeliles  were  iiiile  to  obtain  even  whm 
in  the  desert.  As  cotton  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  at  this  veiy  early  period,  we  mn»t 
seek  tor  s/iesh  among  the  other  (ihre  yiehling 
jiliSits.  sncii  as  (lax  and  hemp.  Both  lliese  aie 
suited  to  liie  piir]iose,  and  were  procmal.le  in  those 
countries  at  the  times  sjiecilied  Lexico','rapheis 
d,)  not  give  lis  much  assistance  in  dcteimitiing 
the  ]»odit,  from  the  little  certainty  in  iheir  in- 
ferences. The  word  shesh,  howeier.  appears  to 
lis  to  have  a  very  gieat  resemblance,  with  the 
exception  of  the  aspirate,  to  tlie  Arabic  natne  of  a 
plant,  which,  it  is  curious,  wis  also  one  of  those 
earliest  cultivated  lor  its  tihre,  namely,  /icii'p. 
Of   this    plant,    one   of    the    Arabic     nanus    is 

iu»M,f>-   hasheesh,   or  the  herb  par  excellence, 

the  term  being  sometimes  ap]ilied  to  tliep  iwdered 
leaves  only,  with  which  an  intox.icaling  elecliiarv 
is  jire[i  lied.  Tiiis  name  has  long  been  known  and 
is  thongiit  by  some  to  iiave  given  origin  to  our 
woid  assassin  or  hassasin.  M.ik.izi  treats  of  the 
lieni])  ill  iiis  account  of  the  ancient  |)leasiiie- 
grounils  ill  tiie  vicinity  uf  Cairo,  '  famous  aliove 
all  for  the  sale  of  (he  hasheeslia,  which  is  still 
greedily  consumed  by  the  dregs  of  the  people, 
and  Irom  the  consumption  of  which  sijrmig  the 
excesses,  v/liich  led  to  the  name  of  "  assassin"' 
being  given  tii  the  Saracens  in  the  holy  wa'S  ' 

Hemp  is  a  plant  which  in  the  present  day  is 
extensively  distributed,  being  cultivated  in  Eu- 
rope, and  extendiii,' thr.pugh  Persia  to  thesouihern- 
m.ist  parts  of  India.  Ill  the  iilaiiis  of  that 
coiiritiy  it  is  cultivated  on  account  of  its  in- 
toxicating product,  so  well  known  as  Aany  ;  in 
tlie  Himalayas  both  on  this  account  and  for  its 
yielding  the  ligneous  libre  which  is  used  for  sack 
and  ro|ie-makiiig.  Its  European  names  are  no 
iloiibt  derived  from  the  Arabic  kiunah,  which 
18  (supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  S.inscrit 
ihanapee.  Theie  is  no  doubt,  iherrfore,  that  it 
tui§^.  easily    have    been    cultivated    in    Egypt 


Hprnilofus  mentions  it  as  lieiiig  cniiiloyed  by  flit 
Tliiaciaiis  for  making  giiments.  'Tiiese  were  to 
like  linen  that  none  but  a  very  experienced 
p.ersoti  could  tell  whether  li;ey  weie  of  hewpor 
Hax  :  one  who  had  never  seen  hemp  would  cer- 
t.iiuly  suppose  them  to  be  linen.'  Hemp  is  used  in 
the  present  day  for  smock  frocks  and  tnnits;  and 
Russia  sheeting  and  Russia  duck  are  vveli 
known.  Camtabis  is  mentioned  in  llie  woiks  of 
Hippocrates  on  account  of  its  medical  jiroperties. 
Diosc.oi  ides  describes  it  as  Ijeiiig  em|  loved  for 
making  ropes,  and  it  was  a  goocf  deal  cultivated 
by  the  Greeks  I'.t  this  jinrjiose.  Though  wc  are 
unable  at  present  to  prove  that  it  was  cniiivaTea 
in  Egypt  at  an  early  period,  and  used  for  making 
garments  yet  there  is  nothitig  inipr- liable  in  its 
h.iving  been  so.  Indeed  as  it  was  known  to  va- 
rious Asiatic  nations,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
unknown  to  tne  Egyptians,  and  the  similarity  oi 
the  word  husheesh  to  the  Arabic  shesh  wouli! 
lead  to  a  belief  that  they  were  acquainted  with 
it,  especially  as  in  a  language  like  the  Hebrew 
it  is  more  probable  that  il  Ifeieot  names  were 
applieu  h)  totally  dilleient  thiiijis.  than  that  the 
same  thing  hail  two  or  three  uiireieiit  names. 
Hemp  might  thus  have  been  used  at  an  early 
|period,  along  with  flax  and  wool,  for  making 
cloth  f  ir  gaiments  and  for  hangings,  and  would 
lie  much  valued  until  cotton  and  the  liner  kinds 
of  linen  came  to  be  known. 

Fi.AX  and  r^iNKN.  Reference  has  been  made 
to  this  article  from  Byssus  aiul  (roin  Pishtau 
for  an  account  of  llax"'und  the  cloth  inaile  from  it. 
So  many  words  are  tian>lated  linen  in  the  Au- 
thorized V(  rsion  of  the  Sciiptures,  tii.it  it  has  been 
considered  doubtful  whether  they  inilicale  only 
dilferent  cpialiliesof  the  same  thing,  or  totally 
ditllerent  substances.  Tiie  l.itter  has  by  .some 
been  thought  the  most  probabh',  on  accoutil  of 
the  poverty  of  the  Hebrew  language;  li«nce,  in- 
stead of  considering  the  one  a  synonym  of  the 
other,  we  have  been  led  to  eiicpiire,  as  above, 
whether  s//es/<  may  not  signify  cloth  made  u'i hemp 
instead  ol  llax.  I  h  s  would  leave  6rtf^  and  ;j('s/iW» 
as  the  only  words  peculiarly  approiii  iated  to  linen 
aTid./?«,r.  The  passages  in  which  6«rf occurs  have 
alri'ady  lieen  indicated  [Bifs.su.s].  On  referring 
to  them  we  tind  that  it  is  used  only  when  articles 
ofcloiliing  are  alluiled  to.  It  is  I'liiious.  ami 
jirohably  not  accidental,  tli.it  the  Sanscilt  word 
pat  slginties  cloth  made  frorii  tJax-like  siiiistances. 
It  has  been  remarked  liiat  tlie  olKcial  garments  of 
the  Hebrews,  like  those  of  the  Kgy  tian-i,  were  all 
made  of  linen;  and  we  Ihid  in  the  several  passages 
wheie  had  occurs,  that  linen  garments  and  clothes, 
linen  bieeihes,  linen  giidle,  linen  epluid,  linen 
mitre,  are  intended;  so  in  Exod.  xxxix.  28,  and 
they  made  for  Aaron  and  his  sons  '  a  mitre  of  line 
linen,  and  goixily  bonnets  of  tine  linen,  and  linen 
breeches  of  fine  twined  linen.'  In  the  article 
CyiTON  we  liave  seeti  that  the  nninimy  cloths 
are  com]iosed  very  generally,  if  not  universally, 
of  linen  cloth. 

PisHiAH  (nnyp)  no  doubt  refers  to  the  flai 
plant,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  context  of  the 
passages  in  which  if  occurs.  Thus,  in  Exod.  ix. 
31,  in  the  plague  of  the  hail  storm,  it  is  relale<i, 
'  .A.nd  the  _/7nz  {pishtah)  and  the  liarley  was 
smitten  ;  for  the  liarley  was  in  the  ear,  .and  tha 
llax    was    boiled,'    or   in    blosdum,  according   to 


SRESHACH. 

Gesoniug.  As  (l:f  departure  of  llie  Israelites  took 
place  in  tlie  spring,  tliis  pa-isa^e  lias  lel'eieiice  no 
doubt  to  tlie  jjiartice  ail.pleil  in  E,'ypt,  as  well 
as  ill  {iidi.i,  ol  sowing  tliese  i^iains  piiitly  in  tlie 
tnoiitlis  of  Sepiemlifi-  ami  Oct()l)ei-.  and  paitlv  in 
wring,  so  that  llie  wheat  miu'^ht  easily  he  in  blade 
■t  the  same  Jme  that  the  barley  and  flax  were 
more  advanced.     From   the  numerous  lei'ereucea 
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496.     [Flax. 

tc  flar  and  linen,  there  is  no  donljt  that  the  plant 
was  extensively  cultivated,  not  only  in  Kgypt,  but 
also  in  Palestine.  As  to  Ej^ypt  we  have  proof  in 
the  mnnntny  clotii  lieinir  made  of  linen,  and  also 
in  there])re*pnta(io!iT  of  the  (lax  r'ul'ivation  in  the 
laintinj^s  of  the  Grotto  of  El  Kab,  which  repre- 
sent tlie  whole  ])i()ce,-s  with  the  utmost  clearness;- 
ind  numerous  testimonies  miijht  t;e  achlnced  from 
Ancient  authors,  of  the  esteem  in  which  the  linen  of 
Eijypt  »vas  held.  Fla.\  continues  to  lie  extensively 
cii!ti\;ited  ill  the  present  day.  That  it  was  also 
niiK-li  cultivated  in  Palestine,  and  well  known  to 
the  Hebrews,  we  have  jx'oofs  in  the  number  of 
times  it  is  mentioned  ;  as  in  .losh.  xi.  6.  where 
Raliab  is  dcscrilietl  as  concealins;  the  two  He- 
brew spies  with  the  stalks  of  flax  which  she 
had  1ai<l  in  oider  upon  the  roof.  In  several  pas- 
sa;,'fs,  as  I^v.  xiii.  17.  i"*,  52,  59;  Deut. 
xxii.  11;  .Ter.  xcii.  I;  Ezik.  xl.  3;  xliv.  17, 
I'',  we  find  it  mentioned  as  forminu;  dillerent  ar- 
ticles of  ch'thing,  as  girdles,  cords,  and  bands.  In 
Prov.  xxxi.  13,  the  careful  housewife  '  seeketh 
wool  and  C.ax,  and  worketh  it  willingly  with  her 
hands. '  Tlie  words  of  Isaiah  (xlii.  .3),  '  A  bruised 
reed  shall  he  not  break,  and  the  smoking  (lax 
siiall  he  not  (piench.'  are  evidently  "-elVrred  to  in 
Matt.  xii.  20,  where  Kii/uf  is  lised  as  the  name 
of  (lax,  and  as  tne  equivalent  of  pishtah.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  this  word  being  correctly 
understood,  as  it  has  lieen  well  investigated  by 
several  authors.  (Cels.  Hierobot.  ii.  p.  2^3  ; 
Yates.  Textriinan  Antinuortim,  \\.  2.33  ) — .1.  F.  R. 

SHESHACH  OP^).  a  name  twice  given  l;y 
ii  eonia'i  to  Babylon  (.ler.  xxv.  2C ;  li.  41). 
Its  etymology  and  projter  siguitication  are  doubt- 
fui.     The   Jewish    interpreters,   follow«<i   by  J* 
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rome,  sup^iose  "]K'£^  Slieshach  to  stand  for  733 
Babel,  accoviling  to  the  secret  or  ralilialistic  mod<" 
of  writing  called  atlihask.  in  which  tlie  aljihabe* 
is  inverted,  so  that  fl,  the  last  letter,  is  put  for  K 
the  Hist,  \y  the  penultimate  letter  for  3  the  se 
cond,  and  so  on  ;  and  this  they  suppose  was  done 
by  the  |irophet  Cor  fear  of  the  Chaldaeans.  Bii 
Gesenius  very  jiroperly  a>ks,  even  supposing 
these  cabbalistic  mysteries  of  trdliiig  had  been 
already  current  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  which 
cannot  bv  any  means  lie  admitted,  iiow  comes  it 
to  pass  that  Bai'yion  is  in  the  very  same  verse 
mentioned  under  its  own  jiroper  name?  C^  B. 
Michaelis  ingeniously  conjiclnres  that  ']K'B' 
comes  from  "|t;'Dt^'  shiksiiach,  ^  \o  oveilay  witli 
iron  or  other  plates,'  so  that  it  might  (iesijnate 
Baliy  Ion  as  x"AK07ruAoy.  ^  on  ISohlen  thinks  the 
word  synonymous  wi:h  the  Persian  >>hih-iiltah, 
i.e.  'house  of  the  princi' ;'  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  at  so  early  a  period  as  the  age  of  .Feie- 
miah,  Babylon  could  have  received  a  Persian 
name  that  would  be  known  in  Judaea. 

SHESHAN  (|l?'^',  lihj ;  Sept.  S.wffiv).  a  He- 
brew, who  during  the  sojourn  in  Kgypt  gave  his 
daughter  in  mariiage  to  his  freed  Egyptian  slave 
(1  Chroii.  ii.  31)   [J.\rh.\hJ. 

SHESHBAZZ.^R.     [Zeuubbabf.i..] 

SHETHAR  ("inK';  Pers.,  a  star;  Sept. 
'2tt.pffada7os),  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia  and 
Medin,  '  who  saw  the  king's  face,  and  sat  (he  (irst 
in  the  kingdom"  (Est.  i.  14). 

SHETHAR-BOZNAI  03ti3  ~iri^';  Pers., 
shining  star;  Sept.  2adap^ov(avai),  one  of  the 
Persian  governors  in  Syila,  wiio  visited  Jerusalem 
ill  comjiany  with  Tatnai,  to  investigate  (he 
charges  made  against  the  Jews  (Ezra  v.  3;  vi.  0) 
[Tatnaij. 

SIIEVA.     [Seraiah.1 

SHEW-BREAD.  In  the  outer  apartment  of 
the  tabernacle,  on  the  right  hand,  or  north  side, 
stood  a  table,  made  of  acacia  (shitlim)  wood,  f vv<i 
cubits  long,  one  Ijioad,  and  one  and  a  half  high, 
and  covered  with  laminae  of  gold.  Tiie  top  of 
the  leaf  of  this  table  was  encircled  by  a  border 
or  rim  of  gold.  The  fratiie  of  the  table,  imme- 
diatelv  below  the  leaf,  was  encircled  with  apiece 
of  wood  of  about  four  inches  in  breadth,  around 
the  edge  of  which  was  a  rim  or  border,  similar 
to  that  around  the  leaf.  A  little  lower  down, 
but  at  e(pial  distances  I'lom  the  top  of  the  table, 
there  were  four  rings  of  gold  fisteued  to  (he 
legs,  through  which  staves  covered  with  gold 
were  inserted  for  the  jiiirposeof  carrying  it  (Exod. 
xxv.  23-28;  xxxvii.  10-16).  These  rings  were 
not  found  in  the  table  which  was  afterwards 
made  for  the  temple,  nor  indeed  in  any  of  the 
sacred  furniture,  where  they  had  jireviously  been, 
excetit  in  the  aik  of  the  covenant.  Twelve  un- 
leavened loaves  were  placed  upon  (his  table, 
which  were  s])riiikled  with  frankincense  (the 
Sept.  a<ld8  salt;  Lev.  xxiv.  7).  The  number 
twelve  represented  the  twelve  trilies,  and  was  not 
diminished  alter  the  defection  often  of  the  tribes 
from  the  worship  of  God  in  his  s;inctiiary,  lie- 
cause  the  covenant  with  the  sons  of  Abraham  was 
not  formally  abrogated,  and  lecause  ther'?  were 
still  many  true  Israelites  among  the  apostatizing 
tribes.  The  twelve  loaves  wcrt  also  a  constant 
lecord  against  them,  and  ttexved  as  a  itaiidiag 
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testimonial  that  their  ])roper  place  was  before  the 
fursakeii  altar  ol'  Jeliovali. 

The  loaves  were  ])lace(l  in  two  piles,  one  ahove 
Btiother,  and  weie  changed  every  Saljliath  day  hy 
the  priests.  Tne  IVaiikincense  tliat  had  stoud  on 
the  bread  durin;^  tlie  week  was  tiien  binnt  as  an 
uhlation,  and  the  removed  bread  became  the 
nropmty  of  tlie  priests,  wlio,  as  God"s  servants, 
liatl  a  right  to  c.it  of  the  bread  that  came  from 
liis  table;  Ijut  they  were  (d)liged  to  eat  it  in  the 
lioly  place,  and  nowhere  else.  No  otiiers  miglit 
lawfully  eat  uf  it  ;  l)iit  in  a  case  of  extreme  emer- 
gency the  ]iiiest  incurred  no  blame  if  lie  im- 
parted it  to  ]»ersons  who  were  in  a  state  of 
ceremonial  ])urity.  as  in  the  instance  of  David 
and  liis   men  (1   Sam.    xxi.   4-6;  Matt.  xii.  4). 

The  bread  was  called  D^J2  DPI?,  'the  bread  of 
tlie  face,'  or,  '  of  the  presence,"  because  it  was  set 
forth  before  the  face  or  ni  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
in    his  holy   place.      This   is    translated   '  sliew- 

bread.'  It  is  also  called  n^iyDH  QH^,  '  the 
oread  arranged  in  order,'  and  TiDD  DPI?, '  the 
I)€rpetual  bread,'  Ijecause  it  was  never  aiisent 
from  tlie  table  (I^v.  xxiv.  6.  7;  1  Chron. 
zxiii.  29). 

Wine  alf-o  was  jilaced  upon  the  tidile  of 
'shew-bread,'  in  bowls,  some  larger,  niiyp,  and 
■ome  smaller,  n"l33  ;  also  in  vessels  that  were 
covered,  niu'p,  an<l  in  cups,  nVp^?^,  which 
were  prolialily  emploxed  in  pouring  in  and  tal;ing 
out  the  wine  from  the  other  vessels,  or  in  making 
.libations.  Gesenius  calls  them  '  paterae  libato- 
riae  ;"  and  they  appear  iji  the  Antliorized  Version  as 
•spoons'  (See  geneialiy  Kxod.  xxv.  29,  30; 
xxxvii.  10-lG;  xl.  4,  24;  Lev.  xxiv.  5-9;  Num. 

SHIBBOLETH  (n'PSi:')-  The  word  means 
a  stream  or  Hood,  and  was  hence  naturally  sug- 
gesteil  to  the  follower.s  of  Jephthali,  when,  having 
seizeil  the  fords  of  llie  Jordan  to  prevent  the  re- 
treat of  the  defeated  Ephraimites,  they  sougijt  to 
distinguish  them  liirough  their  known  inability  to 
utter  the  asjjirated  sound  sh.  Tlie  fugitives  gave 
instead  the  unasiiiruted  s,  s.bholeth,  on  wliicli  they 
were  slain  without  meicy  (Jndg.  xi'i.  6).  The 
certainty  wiiich  was  felt  that  the  Eijliraimites 
could  not  pronounce  sh,  is  very  remarkable,  and 
strongly  illustrates  the  varieties  of  dialect  wjiich 
had  already  arisen  in  Israel,  and  which  perhaps 
even  served  to  distinguish  difl'eient  tribes,  as 
similar  peculiarities  distinguish  rnen  of  (liflerenl 
counties  with  ns.  If  what  is  here  mentioned  as 
the  charactPiistic  of  a  particular  tribe  had  been 
filiated  by  other  tribes,  it  would  not  have  been 
sutHciently  discriminating  as  a  test.  [Heukkw 
Lanouaqk.] 

SHIELD.     [Arms.] 

SHIK.MOTH  (nippK^)  and  SHIKMIM 
(■D"'Pp'J'j.  translated  '  sycomore,' occur  in  several 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  always  in  tlie 
plural.  P'rom  the  context  it  is  evident  that 
4  must  have  Leen  a  tree  of  some  size,  common  in 
the  plains,  iii.i^b'e  to  bear  great  cold,  with  wood 
•f  inferior  quality,  but  still  cultivated  and  valued 
on  account  of  its  frTiit.  It  was  not  what  is  called 
■ycamore  in  this  countrj  which  is  a  kind  of 
*iap1e.  and  in  some  of  its  cnar.icters  the  reverse  of 

uat  »  required.    Tije  Sejil  uagiut  everywhere  ren- 


ders it  cvkAixivos,  which  signilies  the  mulberry.  !■ 
the  Arabic  translation  the  word  !«<♦>»►  j'timeez  it 

used  as  synonymous.  Now  juineez  is  a[  plied 
by  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day,  and  has  liecn 
so  iVom  ancient  times  to  a  great  tree  of  Egypt. 
According  to  Abu'l  Fadli,  as  translate  1  by  Cel 
sius,  '  CTUimmeis  iioimn  est  Syiiacum  arbori 
simili  licui,  sed  foliis  moium  relerenti.'  Thes» 
few  words  would  be  sufficient  to  direct  us  to  lh« 
tree  which  was  called  avKo^iopo's  by  the  Greeks, 
from  crvKTi,  a  tig,  aJii!  n6^>os.  flie  mulbejry  tree, 
and  wliicli  is  the  J-'iru!,  >i/cfni/i>riis  of  botanist*, 
being  a  genuine  specias  of  Ficus,  to  which  the 
ancient  name  has  lieen  added  as  the  specific  one. 
The  fruit  in  its  general  characters  lesembles  that  o( 
the  tig,  wlijie  the  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  miiU 
berry  tree.  Prosjier  Alpiiius  says  of  it,  •  Aibor 
vastissinia  ab  j^gyjiiiis  Ziimez  xocat.i,  in  v^gypt( 
jirovcnit,  quam  liostii  Sycomoruin,  ac  iicuiy 
./Egyptiam  ap[)ellant.' 


497.     [Sycamore-Fig     Ficiis  Sycomoriis.] 

The  ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  it;  and 
it  is  common  in  Egypt  as  well  as  in  Syiia.  In 
Egypt,  being  one  of  t!ie  few  trees  imligenous  in 
that  country,  its  wood  was  proportionally  much 
employed,  as  in  making  mummy-cases,  thougii 
it  is  coarse  grained,  and  would  not  be  valued 
wherr  rllier  frees  are  more  c  iiim;)n.  Thus,  in 
Is..  .X.  10,  'The  sycamores  are  cut  down,  liuf 
we  will  change  their,  info  cedars.'  By  this  the 
Israelites  intiiiiatc  that  they  will  soon  be  able  to 
repair  their  losses,  and  rei'uild  in  greater  peifec- 
tioii  than  ever.  So  in  1  Kings  x.  27;  2  Chion, 
i.  15,  the  riches  introduced  tiy  Solomon,  and  the 
improvements  made  by  him  are,  in  like  manner, 
intimated  by  contrasting  the  ce<lar  with  the  syca- 
more:— 'And  the  king  made  siher  to  be  in 
Jerusalem  as  stones,  and  cedars  made  he  as  tli« 
sycamore  treeslhat  are  in  the  vale  for  aiiiindance.' 
Though  the  wood  of  tliis  sycamore  is  roars* 
(Trained,  it  is  yet  very  durable  in  a  dry  climate 
like  that  of  Egypt ;  lience  the  niumrny-cases  eTeii 
in  the  |iifseiit  day  seein  as  if  made  with  fresh 
wood.     This    may  no  doubt  be  partly  ascrilMli 


SHILOE. 

10  flie  j)rescrv<itive  efl'ects  of  the  i-psiiinns  coats, 
paints,  Sec.  wii!i  wliicii  tlie<  ire  impief^nated.  Tlie 
late  ProTes-iiir  Doi  was  of  opinion  tljat  this  woo(! 
wa<  that  ol  Cordia  Mi/(/;a,  or  llie  Seliesten  tree:  hut 
it  hanily  grows  hirf^e  enough.  The  sycamore 
Ijein;,'  a  tree  ahnndant  in  Egypt  must  (eces<ari)y  he 
one  suiteil  to  plains  anil  vales,  anif  iien-e  would 
also  he  one  likely  to  he  injured  hy  cold,  as  in 
Psa.  Ixxviii.  47,  '  He  destroyed  their  vines  with 
liail,  and  their  sycamore  trees  with  Crost.'  That 
t!>e  sycamore  Wiis  cultivated  and  esteetned  in 
Palestine  we  learn  from  1  Chroti.  xxvii.  2*^, 
'  And  over  I  he  olive  trees  and  tlie  si/cauiore  trees 
that  were  in  the  low  plains  was  liaallianaii  t!ie 
Gederiie.'  This  was  on  account  <if  its  fruit, 
which  it  l)ears  on  its  stem  and  hranches,  like  the 
commuu  ti^,  and  coiitinues  to  produce  in  succes- 
sion for  months.  The  fruit  is  pal.itahle.  sivfetisii 
in  taste,  ami  still  used  as  lood  in  the  East. 
One  mode  of  ripening  the  fruit  is  supposed  to 
he  alluded  to  in  Amos  vii.  11,  'I  was  an 
herdman,  and  a  gatherer  of  sycamore  fruit  ;' 
Ijut  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  understood  to 
mean  '  scrapiui;  or  making-  incisions  in  the  syca- 
more fruit,  and  to  refer  to  the  practice  nienti^aied 
by  Hiisselquist  as  existing  even  in  modern  tiines. 
Wlien  the  fruit  lias  reached  tlie  size  of  an 
incli  in  diameter,  the  inhahitants  ]iare  oil'  a  part 
at  the  centre  point.  Tliey  say  that  without  this 
operation  it  wunlil  not  coiue  to  maturity.  The 
Kinie  [iractice  is  tnenlioiied  liv  Tlieophrastus  and 
Pliny,  &c.  As  the  sycamore  is  a  lofty,  sliady 
tree,  it  was  well  suited  for  climhing  up  into,  as 
described  in  Luke  xix.  4,  where  Zacchaeus  ascends 
one  to  see  Jesus  pass  by. — J.  F.  It. 

SHILOH  ChVk'),  the  epithet  applied,  in  the 
prophetic  henediction  of  Jacob  on  his  death-hed 
(Gen.  xlix.  10),  to  the  persouai<e  to  whom  •  the 
g^athering  of  the  nations  should  he,'  and  which 
lias  ever  been  regarded  by  Christians  and  by  the 
ancient  .lews  as  a  den()miniiti<in  ol'  the  Messiah. 
The  oracle  occurs  in  the  blessin.;  of  Judali,  and 
is  thus  worded — '  The  sceptre  shall  not  depart 
frum  Jud.iii,  nor  a  lawgiver  from  between  his 
feet,  luitil  .Shilohcome:  and  unto  him  thegafhei- 
ing  of  the  people  shall  be.'  The  term  itself,  as 
well  as  the  whole  passage  to  which  it  belongs, 
has  ever  been  a  I'ruitful  theme  of  controveisy  be- 
tween Jeivs  and  Christians,  the  fi.rmer,  allliough 
they  admit  for  the  most  part  the  Messianic 
reference  of  the  text,  being  stdl  fertile  in  expe- 
dients to  evade  the  Christian  aigument  foundeil 
up<ni  it.  Neither  our  limits  nor  our  object  will 
permit  us  to  enter  largely  into  the  theological 
l)earings  of  this  pi  edict  ion  ;  but  it  is  perha))S 
scarcely  possible  to  do  justice  to  thediscusshm  as 
a  questi.iii  of  pure  philology,  without  at  the  same 
time  displaying  tlie  strength  of  the  Cliristiaii  in- 
terpretation, and  trenching  upon  the  province 
occupied  I'y  the  pioofs  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  being 
the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Teslauient  prophecies. 

Bel'oie  enlering  upon  the  more  essential  nieiits 
of  the  question,  it  may  lie  well  to  recite  the  ancient 
versions  of  this  passage,  which  are  mostly  to  be 
referred  to  a  date  that  must  exempt  them  from 
tlie  charge  of  an  undue  bias  tov/ards  any  but  the 
fight  cons' ruction.  Influences  of  this  nature 
have,  of  course,  become  operative  with  Jews  of  a 
later  period.  Tiie  versinn  of  the  Sept.  is  ],e- 
tuliar— -'  A  prince  sliall  not  fail  from  Judah,  nor 
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a  captain  out  ofhis  loins,  iws  6.v  fASrj  rh.  c-rnKtl 
fi€ya  aiirifi,  until  the  thiitas  come  tlntt  are  laid  up 
for  him.''  In  snme  copies  another  reading  ia 
found.  &  aTrJ/feiTai,  for  whom  it  is  laid  up; 
meaning,  doubtless,  in  the  fci/iffdom,  —for  whom 
the  kingdom  is  l.iid  up  in  reseive.  This  lender 
ing  is  probably  to  be  refeireil  to  an  erioneou» 
lection,  v  "iK'N,  whose  it  is.  Targ.  Onk.,  '  On» 
having  the  principality  shall  not  be  taken  from 
the  house  of  Juiiah,  nor  a  scril;e  from  his 
children's  children,  until  the  Messiali  come, 
whose  the  kinj^dom  is.'  Targ.  Jerus.,  '  Kings 
shall  not  fail  from  the  lintise  of  Judah,  nor  skil- 
ful doctors  (>f  tlie  law  fiom  their  children  » 
children,  till  the  time  when  the  King's  Messiah 
shall  come.'  Syr.,  •  The  scejitie  shall  not  fail 
from  JuTlah,  nor  an  expounder  from  between  his 
feet,  till  he  come  whose  it  is;'  i.  e.  the  sceptre, 
the  right,  the  dominion.  .\rab.,  '  'i'lie  sce()tre 
shall  not  be  taken  away  from  Judah,  nor  a  law- 
giver from  under  his  rule,  until  he  shall  come 
whose  it  is.'  .Sam  ,' The  sceptic  sliill  not  t)e 
taken  away  from  .ludah,  nor  a  leader  from  his 
banners,  until  the  Pacific  shall  come'  Lat. 
\  uig.,  '  The  scep?re  shall  not  be  taken  away 
from  .ludah,  nor  a  leader  from  his  thigh — donee 
veniet  qui  ir.ltteiidnse.st,  ««<//  he  shall  cum e  who 
is  to  be  sent.'     This  is  evidently    founded   u[Km 

mistaking  in  the  original  Tv?''^  for  n?''I5',  which 

latter  comes  from  the  root  H/L'', --ignilying  to  «eHrf. 
If  is,  however,  adop'ed  by  Groiins  as  the  tiiiest 
leading,  the  present  form  of  the  woid  being 
owing,  in  ids  ofiinion,  to  the  error  of  Iraiiscrihei* 
in  substituting  H  for  PI- 

N  arious  other  etymologies  have  been  assigned 
to  the  term,  the  advocates  of  which  may  be  (li 
vided    into   two   c!as.ses  :  those  who  consider   the 

word  nP'C  as  a  comp.iuml ;  and  those  who  deem 
it  a  railical  or  simple  deiivati-.n.  Th  se  of  tlie 
Hist  cliLss    coincide,   for  the    most    ]iait,  with   the 

ancient  interpreters,  taking  H^'B'  as  equivalent  to 
1?C,  and  this  to  be  made  up  of  t^,  the  contrao- 
tion  of  ^i^'N,  who,  and  y?,  the  dative  of  the  third 
peisonal  pronoun.  The  rendering,  accordingly, 
in  this  case,  woulil  he  cujus  est,  or  cui  est,  lohose 
it  is,  to  uhom  it  helonys,  i.  e.  the  sceptre  or  do- 
minitin.  This  interprelali<iii  is  delended  by  .Talili 
{Einl.  ia  A.  T.  i.  p.  507.  and  {'(it.  Mvs.  ii.  p. 
I79j.  It  is  approved  also  liy  Hhss.  ])e  W  ette, 
Kiummacher,  and  others.  1  he  aulhoiity  of  the 
ancient  versions,  alieady  alluded  to,  is  the  prin- 
cipal giound  upon  whicii  its  advocates  lely.  But 
to  this  sense  it  is  a  seiious  objection,  that  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  abbreviation  of  "X^'H  itito 
ly  was  known  in  the  time  of  Moses.  Ti.ere  is  no 
other  instance  of  it  in  the  Penf.itench,  and  it  is 
only  in  the  book  of  Judges  that  weliist  meet  with 
it.  However  the  rendering  of  the  old  iranslator* 
is  to  be  accounted  for.  there  is  no  sntlicienl 
giound  for  the  lielief  that  the  l'i:rm  in  question 
was  the  received  one  in  their  rime.  If  it  w:ls,  we 
should  doubtless  lind  some  traces  of  it  in  exist- 
ing manuscripts.  lint  thvHigh  these  copies  px- 
liilfct  the  reading  1?*B',  not  one  of  them  gives 
I^C,  -'ind  tint  very  few  H^S' :  whicli  Heiigsteiiberg 
deems  of  MO  consequence,  as  the  omission  3 f  tint 
yod  was  merely  a  defective  way  of  writing,  wbur 
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oAen  occtirs  in  words  of  similar  structure.  An 
argument  for  tliis  Interpretation  lias  indeed 
be- n  lierive.l  fmm  Ezek.  xxi.  27.  where  the 
wonls,  '  until  lie  siiall  come,  wiiose  is  the  domi- 
nion. CD'J'JDil  i?  "liJ'X,'  are  regarded  as  an  ob- 
T1011S  |x\raj)lirase  of  I7IJ'  or  H?!^'.  But  to  this  it 
Fnay  \ye  answered,  that  while  Kzekiel  may  liave 
had  tlie  present  ])assag'e  in  his  eye,  ami  intended 
an  ?illMsr>)ii  to  ihe  chnracter  or  prerogatives  oi'the 
Messiali.  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  this  was 
de.'iii^ned  as  an  iaterpretatinn  of  tlie  name  un<ler 
cousitleration.  Tlie  reasons,  ttieiel'ore,  a|ipear 
ample  fir  settiupj  aside,  as  wholly  unteiialile,  tlie 
explication  of  tlie  time  liere  jiropounded,  without 
ativerrin,'  to  the  fact,  tliat  the  eHi)isis  Tiiv<dvftil  in 
this  construction  is  so  urrnalnral  and  violent,  that 
no  parallel  to  it  can  be  found  m  the  wliole 
Scrijitures. 

Another  solution  jirojiosed  by   some  ex])Ositors 

rs,  io  derive  the  word  n?'y^  from  7''t^,  child,  and 
the  sulfix  n  for  \.  This  will  yiehi  the  reading, 
*  until  his  (Judah's)  soil  or  descendant,  the  Mes- 
siah, shall  come."  Tlius  the  Targ.  Jon.,  '  Until 
the  liine  when  the  king's  Messiah  shall  come, 
the  little  one  of  his  sons.'  Tliis  view  is  favoured 
by  Calvin  (in  loc.)  and  by  Knajip  {Doff/n  ii. 
p.  138),  and  also  by  Dathe.  But  as  this  re- 
solves rO'^iy  into  a  synonym  with  Hvli',  after- 
birth (l)eut.  xxviii.  57),  rendered  '  young  one,' 
it  requires  ns  to  adopt  tiie  unnatural  sii])position, 
that  the  term  properly  denoting  the  secundines, 
or  tlie  membrane  tiiat  encloses  the  foetus,  is  taken 
for  the  fcBtus  itself.  Besiiles,  this  exposition  has 
an  air  of  grossness  about  it  wliicii  jirompts  its  in- 
voluntary re;iection. 

The  second  class  consists  of  those  who  con- 
sider n?'E^  as  a  radical  or  siin])le  derivative.  Of 
these  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  principally  airning 
the  Jekvs  th.il  the  opinion  of  Aben  Ezra  finds 
currency,  who  makes  n?'!?  here  to  be  tlie  name 
of  the  place  (Siiloli)  wljere  the  tabernacle  was 
first  fixed  after  the  conquest  of  Canaan.  Tlie 
sense  of  the  oracle,  according  tj  this  construction, 
will  be,  th  il  .lu'dali  was  to  be  the  leader  of  the 
tiihes  during  the  whole  journey  to  Canaan,  until 
tliey  came  to  Sliiloh.  Subsequent  to  this  event, 
in  c  insequeiice  of  the  distribution  of  the  frilies 
arxordiiig  to  the  boundaries  assigned  them,  it 
was  to  lose  its  pre-eminence.  But  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  Shiloh  elsewhere  in  the  Penta- 
teuch, and  no  prob  ibility  that  any  such  place 
existed  in  the  time  of  Jacob  It  is,  moreover, 
scarcely  conceivable  that  such  a  s()lendid  train 
of  prediction  should  be  inferrupted  by  an  allu- 
sion to  such  an  inconsiderable  hicality.  It  is 
B)  utterly  out  of  keeping  witli  the  geiieril  tone  of 
the  ]ii-opliecy,  that  it  is  surprising  that  any  mind 
not  infatuated  by  Rabliiiiic  trivialities,  should  en- 
tertain tlie  theory  for  a  moment.  Yet  Teller, 
Mendelsohn,  Kicldiorn,  Ammon,  Itosenmiiller 
fin  first  edition),  Kelle,  and  others  have  enrolled 
themselves  in  favour  of  this  crude  conceit. 

IJiit  an  exp  isitioii  of  far  more  weight,  both 
from  its  intrinsic  fitness,  and  from  the  catalogue 
of  distiiigiiislied    names   which  have  espoused   it, 

!•  that  which  traces  the  term  to  the  root  H/B' 
ftdiiif,  to  rest,  to  be  at  j)eace,  and  tr.akes  it 
•quiraleut  t«  Pacllica'or,  Tranquillizer,  or  Great 


.Author  of  Pea  re.  This  i:-  ..  -e:.'-."  \ci'<rdayD< 
with  the  anticipated  and  reali.;ed  character  0/ 
tlm  Messiah,  one  of  whose  ci owning  denomina- 
tions is  ■  Prince  of  Peace.'  Still  it  is  an  objec- 
tion to  this  sense  of  the  term,  that  it  is  not  sufii- 
ciently  sustained  by  the  analogy  of  fornis.  The 
idea  conveyed  liy  the  jiroposed  interpretation,  is 
that  of  causing  or  effecting  peace ;  an  idea  for 
which  the  Hebrew  has  an  appro])riate  form  of 
expression,  and  which,  in  this  word,  would  nor- 
mally be  n'7L*70  mashliah.  The  actual  form, 
however,  is  wholly  diverse  from  this,  and  though 
several  examples  are  adduced  by  the  advocates 
of  this  interpretation,  of  aiiidogons  derivations 
from  a  tri-liler.il  root,  as  111^3  from  "113, 
niCJ'^n  from  TJO.  "Tm'^P  from  "iDp,  &c.,  yet  it 
is  certain  that  the  original  characteristic  of  this 
form    is    a  passive   instead    of  an   active  sense, 

which  n?''D'  obviously  requires  according  to  the 
exegesis  ])u)])osed. 

In  these  circumstances  we   venture  to  suggest 
another  origin   for   the  term.     In   our   view  the 

legitimate  derivation  is  from  T'SLJ',  to  ask,  seek, 
require,  so  that  its  true  import  is  the  desired,  the 
loncjed  for  one.  The  appropriate  participial  form 

for  this  is  T'1XE^',  or  its  equivalent  ^NtJ',  in 
which  the  passive  sense  is  jiredomiiiant.  In 
words  of  t'lis  class  the  weak  guttural  N  not  ("nly 
remits  its  vowel  to  the  jireceding   letter,  but  falls 

out  in  the  writing,  as  ^D  for  ^N3   Txy^  for  n?{<tJ', 

n>en  for  ri'K'xi,  niM  for  n'nx''"!,  nnK*  for 

nnXC.  We  obtain  by  this  process  h''^^  for  ^'N2', 
or  71i^I^*,  the  ashed,  the  desired,  which  leaves  the 
passive  impoit  unimpaired.  "We  have  then  to 
account    for    the    sujipUmentary    letters    HI    oh 

{Tv?^^ —  'ny?''\i^).  It  would  perliaps  be  reason- 
able to  expect  that  the  form  7lNt^  would  not  be 
retained  in  this  connection,  as  it  might  be  con- 
founded with  7lNtJ',  hades,  from  the  same  root. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  distinguish  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  convey  in  the  word  itself  an  inti- 
mation of  the  divine  character  of  the  jiersonage 
announce.l,  we  may  suppose  that  two  of  the 
letters  of  tlie  word  niH"'  ./cAoi'rt't  are  appended  ; 
than  which  nothing  is  more  common  in  the  con- 
struction of  pro|)er  n-imes  in  Hebrew.  Thus,  in 
the  names  of  Abraham  and  Sarah  we  recognise 
the  insertion  of  the  letter  H  as  a  fragment  of  the 
divine  title  mn'';  and  it  is  well  known  that  the 
teiniination  el  and  oh.  m  near1,y  all  the  proper 
names  of  Scripture,  are  derived  from  the  divine 
designation  (Simonis,  Onomast.  §  x.).  As  there 
is  nothing  then  on  the  ground  of  strict  philology 
which  can  be  objected  to  this  pedigree  of  the 
term,  and  as  the  idea  coiiveyed  by  it  is  whol'y 
in  accordance  with  the  character  of  the  pre<licte'l 
Messiah,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  tlie  decided 
jireference  over  any  other  that  has  been  assigned. 
An  expression  in  Abaibiinel's  Commentary  on 
this  passage,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  had 
at  least  a  gleam  of  this  as  its  true  import.  In 
sjieaking  of  the  requisite  characters  of  the  Mes- 
siah, he  says,  '  Tlie  eighth  coitlitiofi  and  attri- 
bute to   be  found  in  the  promised  King  is,  that 

the  nations  shorud  require  hir\,  V/NK',  and  that 
his  rest  should    be  glorious.'     The    reader  wba 
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would  pursut  tlie  inquiry  into  this  subject,  may 
coiisu'it  wiili  ailvaiit.ige  Jacolji,  Altiitg  Schilu, 
iii.  S  ;  Hfiigsr('i.l)eiL;,  Christol.  cli.  ii.  1  a,  \^.  41, 
Keiths  Tiansl.— (;.  C. 

2.  SHILOH,  a  city  in  the  trioe  of  Ejiiiraiin,- 
»tiiated  anionic  liie  hills  to  the  noii'.i  ol  Uetliel, 
•astwaid  of  the  gicat  jiorthem  road,  wliere  the 
uibernacle  and  aik  retnaiued  for  a  long  time, 
from  the  days  of  Joshua,  dining  the  minislry  of 
all  the  judges,  down  to  liie  end  of  Eli  s  life 
(Josh.  x\iii.  I;  1  Sam.  iv.  3).  To  tlii;;  circuin- 
Ktance  Shiloh  owed  all  its  imjiortaiice  ;  for  after 
the  loss  of  tlie  ark  — wliich  never  returned  thi- 
ther after  it  had  heen  restored  to  Israel  by  tlie 
Piiilistines — it  sunk  into  insigniticance.  It  was, 
indeed,  tlie  residence  of  Ahiiaii  the  propliet  (1 
Kings  xi.  2fl ;  xii.  13  ;  xiv.  2),  but  it  is  mure  than 
once  mentioned  as  accursed  and  forsaken  [Vs. 
Ixxviii.  60;  Jer.  vii.  12,  1-1;  xxvi.  <)).  Tlie  last 
mention  of  it  in  Scri)iture  is  in  Jer.  xli.  5,  which 
only  shows  that  if  survi\ed  ilie  exile.  Dr.  Robin- 
son identities  it  with  a  place  named  Seilnn,  acity 
surrounded  by  hills,  with  an  ojjeiiing  by  a  narrow 
valley  into  a  plain  on  tlie  south.  The  ruins  con- 
sisr  chicdy  of  an  old  tower  with  walls  four  feet 
thick,  and  of  large  stones  and  fragments  of  co- 
lumns indicative  o(  an  ancient  site  (see  Robin- 
sen's  Palestine,  iii.  85 -S9) 

SHIMEI  Cyp'i^,  renoioned;  Sept.  Se/xVi),  a 
niember  of  the  family  of  .Saul,  residing  at  Bahu- 
rim,  who  grievously  insulted  king  David  when 
he  fled  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5-13).  The 
king  not  only  saved  him  from  the  immeiliate 
resentment  of  his  followers,  but  on  his  triinnphaiit 
return  by  the  same  road  after  the  overthrow  of  his 
teWlious  Son,  be  bestowed  on  Sliimei  the  pardon 
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which  he  implored  (2  Sam.  xix.  16).  It  seems, 
however,  that  it  was  policy  which  chiefly  dictate*? 
this  course,  for  it  was  by  the  advice  of  DaviU 
himself  (1  Kings  ii.  S,  9)  that  Sidonion,  after  his 
father's  death,  made  Shimei  a  prisoner  at  large  in 
Jerusalem  (1  Kings  ii.  3G,  37).  Three  years 
after  he  broke  his  parole  by  leaving  Jerusalem  in 
pursidt  of  some  runaway  slaves,  an<l  wa>^,  on  lii^ 
return,  |)ut  to  death  by  order  of  the  king  (I  Kings 
ii.  3'J-46). 

SHlNARCnyj^;  Sept.  Itwadp),  the  profK-r 
name  of  IJabylonia,  ])articularly  ol  the  country 
around  Babylon  ((ien.  x.  lU  ;  xiv.  1  ;  Isa.  xi. 
11;   Dan.  i.  2;   Zech.  v.  11);   see  Bauvi.o.nia. 

SHIP.  In  lew  things  is  tlieie  greater  dangrr 
of  modern  associations  misleading  the  re.ider  of 
the  Scriptures  than  in  reganl  to  the  subject  of  the 
present  article.  To  an  Englishman  a  ship  calls 
up  the  idea  of  '  the  wooden  walls  of  oUI  Kngland,' 
which  have  so  lotig  withstood  the  '  battle  and  the 
breeze,  and  done  so  much  to  spread  the  fame  and 
the  induence  (if  the  British  nation  throughout  the 
world.  But  both  the  ships  and  the  navigation  of 
the  ancients,  even  of  the  most  maritime  states, 
were  as  dissimilar  as  things  of  the  same  kind 
can  well  be  to  the  realities  which  the  terms  now 
represeiit.  Navigation  co.itined  itself  to  coast- 
ing, or  if  necessity,  foul  weather,  or  chance  drove 
a  vessel  from  the  land,  a  regard  to  safety  urged 
the  commander  to  a  speedy  leturn,  for  lie  had  no 
guiile  but  suchas  thestavs  might  afl'ord  under  skies 
with  whicli  lie  was  but  imperfectly  ac([iiairited. 
And  ships,  whether  designed  for  coimmeicial  or 
Wo.ilike  jiuiposes,  were  small  in  size  and  frail 
in  structnie,  if  our  immense  jjiles  of  oak  aud 
iron  be  taken  as  the  objects  of  comparisjii. 


498.     [Ancient  Ship  of  the  lar^'est  kind.] 


riie  Jews  cannot  be  said  to  have  heen  a  sea- 
faring people  ,  yet  their  position  on  the  map  of 
the  world  is  s<ich  as  to  lead  us  to  feel  that  they 
could  not  have  been  ignorant  of  ships  and  the 
business  which  relates  thereunto.  Phoenicia,  the 
north-westein  part  of  Palestine,  was  unquestion- 
ably among,  if  not  at  the  head  of  the  earliest 
cultivat<irs  of  mari'itne  affairs.  Then  the  Holy 
Land  itself  lay  with  one  side  coastiiiLC  a  sea  which 
was  anciently  the  great  highway  of  navigation, 
and  the  centre  i^f  so('idl  and  commercial  enter- 
prise. Within  its  own  borders  it  had  a  navi- 
gable lake  The  Nile,  with  wliich  river  the 
fathers  of  the  nation  had  become  acquainted  in 
their  l'-"indage,  was  another  gieat  thoroughfare  for 
Viipt        hli^.   the    Re»l   Sea   iijself,   which    con- 


ducted towards  the  remote  east,  was  at  tio  greal 
distance  even  from  the  capital  of  the  land. 
Then  at  ditferent  |«oiiifs  in  its  long  line  of  sea- 
coast  there  were  hartiours  of  no  mem  i-epute. 
Let  the  reader  call  to  mind  Tyre  anil  Sidou  in 
Phueiiicia,  and  Acre  (Acco)  aiul  JalVa  (Joppa)  in 
Palestine.  \ nX  the  deci(le<ily  agricultural  bear- 
ing of  the  Isiaelitisli  constitution  checked  such 
a  develo[)meijt  of  power,  activity,  and  weaitti, 
as  these  fivouiable  opportunities  might  have 
called  forth  on  behalf  of  seafaring  pursuits. 
Theie  call,  however,  be  no  doul)t  that  the  arts 
of  ship-building  and  of  navigation  came  to 
Ciieece  and  Italy  from  the  East,  ami  uriBiediately 
from  the  Levant ;  whence  we  may  justdiabljr 
infer  that  these  arts,  so   far  as  tiiey  were  cult*- 
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»ated  in  Palestine,  were  fliere  in  a  liigiier  state  of 
lertectionat  an  e^ily  period,  at  least,  fliaii  in 
the  more  western  parts  of  the  worl'l  (Ezfk.  xxvii.; 
Htrabo,  lib  xvi. ;  Comeiiz,  De  Nave  Tijriti).  In 
the  e.iily  [)eiio<ls  of  tlieir  liistoiy  the  Israelites 
Uiemselves  woulil  partal*?  to  a  small  extent  of  this 
skill  anil  of  its  ailvaiita;^es,  since  it  was  only  liy 
deyiees  that  they  gained  posse-ision  of  the  entiie 
land,  and  for  a  long  time  were  obliged  to  give  up 
the  sovereignty  of  very  much  of  their  sealioard 
to  the  Philistines  and  other  hostile  trihes.  The 
e-irliest  history  of  Palestini.m  ships  lies  in  impene 
fr.ible  darkness,  so  far  as  individual  facts  are 
concerned.  In  Gen.  xlix.  13  there  is,  however, 
a  jndphecy,  the  fullihnent  of  which  wonld  con- 
nect the  Israelites  with  slii])ping  at  an  early 
l)eriiiil  :  '  Zehnlun  shall  dwell  at  the  haven  of 
llip  sea,  and  he  shall  be  f.ir  a  haven  of  ships,  ami 
his  border  shall  be  unto  Zidon'  (com])are  Dent, 
xxxiii.  19  ;  Josh.  xix.  1(1,  sq.)  :  words  which 
seem  more  fitly  to  describe  the  position  of  Asher 
in  the  actnal  division  nf  the  land.  '1  hese  local 
advantages,  however,  could  have  lieen  only  p  ir- 
tially  improved,  since  we  find  Hiram,  King  of 
Tyre,  acting  as  carrier  liy  sea  for  .Solomon,  en- 
gaging to  convey  in  floats  to  Joppa  the  timber 
cut  in  Lebanon  for  the  temple,  and  leavin!"  to 
the  Hebiew  prince,  the  duty  of  transporting  the 
wood  from  the  coast  to  Jerusalem.  And  when, 
after  iiavinj^  conijuered  Elat,h  and  Kzion-geberon 
the  further  arm  of  the  lied  .Sea,  Solomon  pro- 
ceeded to  convert  them  into  naval"  stations  for 
his  oivn  jiurpiises,  he  was  still,  whatever  he  did 
himself,  indebted  to  Hiram  for  'shipnien  that  had 
knowledge  of  the  sea'  (1  Kings  ix.  2fi  :  x.  22). 
The  effort,  howei  er,  to  form  and  keep  a  navy  in 
connection  with  the  E;ist  was  not  lastingly  suc- 
cessful ;  it  s.ion  began  to  decline,  and  Jelioshaphat 
tailed  when  at  a  later  day  he  tried  to  give  new 
life  and  energy  to  the  enterprise  (1  Kings  xxii. 
49,  50). 

in  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  .lojipa  was  a 
Jewish  s('apoit(l  Mace.  xiv.  b).  Herod  the  fireat 
availed  liimsetf  of  the  opj'ortunities  naturally  af- 
forded to  f;rm  a  more  capacious  port  at  Cnesarea 
(Joseph.  Du  Bell  Jti.d.,  iii.  9.  3).  Nevertheless 
no  purely  Jewish  trade  l)y  sea  was  hence  even 
now  called  into  being,  Caesarea  was  the  ])lace 
vvlience  Paul  embarke<l  in  order  to  proceed  as  a 
prisoner  to  Rome  (.\cts  xxvii.  2).  His  voyage 
on  that  occasion,  as  described  most  graphically 
in  the  Acts  of  the  A])ostles  (ch.  xxvii  ,  xxviii.), 
if  it  requires  some  knowledge  of  ancient  maritime 
atl'aiis  in  order  to  be  rightly  understood,  affords 
also  rich  and  valuable  materials  towards  a  his- 
tory of  the  sulijert,  and  might,  we  feel  convinced, 
be  so  treated  as  of  itself  to  snjiplj'  many  irre- 
sislib.'p  evidences  of  the  certainty  <if  the  events 
therein  re(U)rded.  and,  by  warrantable  inferences, 
of  the  credibility  of  the  evangelical  history  in 
general.  No  one  hut  an  eye-witness  could  have 
written  the  minute,  exact,  true,  and  graphic  ac- 
comii  which  these  two  chapters  give. 

The  reader  of  the  New  Testament  is  well 
aware  how  frequently  he  finds  himself  with  the 
Saviour  on  the  romantic  shores  of  the  sea  of 
fieiMiesareth.  There  Jesus  is  seen,  now  addiessing 
fhe  peiple  from  on  board  a  vessel,  irXolov  (Matt. 
Kiii.  2  ;  Luke  V.  3)  ;  now  sailing  up  and  down 
die  lake  (Matt.  viii.  23;  ix.  1;  xiv.  \'d\  Johti 
fl.  17}.     Some  of  his  earliest  disciples  were  pro- 
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prietors  of  harks  which  RiiL  a  on  jliis  ?nlt  i  \  go& 
(M.itt.  iv.  21  :  John  xxi.  3;  Luke  v.  3).  Thew 
'  ships"  weie  indeed  sm.dl.  .los.'phiis  designates 
the  ships  here  employed  by  the  term  (rKa<bt\. 
They  were  not,  however,  meie  boats.  Tljey 
carried  their  anchor  with  them  (De  Bell,  Jud., 
iii.  10.  \;Vit.  xxxiii.)  There  was  *oo  a  kinilof 
vessel  larger  than  this,  calleii  rx^Sia  by  Jose- 
))ljus,  who  narriites  a  sea-fight  which  tuok  jilace 
on  the  lake,  conducted  on  the  pait  of  the 
Romans  by  \'espasian  himself  { Dc  Bell.  Jud., 
.iii.  10.  9).  It  thus  appears  that  the  lake  v/a8 
not  contemptible,  nor  its  vessels  mean;  and  those 
should  hence  learn  to  qualify  their  langii  ige  who 
represent  the  Galilean  fishermen  as  of  the  poorest 
class. 


[.Ancient  I.ight-vessel,  Pompeii.) 


The  vessels  connected  with  Hiblical  history 
were  for  the  most  part  ships  of  burden,  almost  in- 
deed exclusively  so,  at  least  within  the  ])eriod  oi 
known  historical  facts,  though  in  a  remote  an- 
tiquity the  Phcenician  states  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  supported  a  navy  for  wailike,  as  it  is  known 
they  did  for  predatory,  pur[ioses.  This  pecnli- 
aritv.  however,  of  the  Biblical  .^liips  exonerates  the 
writer  from  entering  into  the  general  suljecf  of 
the  ron^fiuction  o\'  ancient  ships  and  their  seve- 
ral sub-divisions.  A  good  general  summary  on 
that  head  may  be  found  in  Smith's  J}utionarij  of 
Greek  and  liomnn  Antiquities,  p.  875,  sq.  A 
few  detad,9  respecting  ciiieHy  ships  of  burden 
may  be  of  service  to  the  Scriptural  stu.ient.  In 
a  ship  of  this  kind  was  P.uil  conveyed  to  Ita'y. 
They  (naves  oneraria;)  were,  for  the  purposes  ti> 
which  they  were  desiined,  rounder  and  deeper 
than  ships  of  war,  and  sometimes  of  great  capa» 
city.  In  consequence  of  their  bulk,  and  when 
laden,  of  their  weight,  thev  were  impelleil  by 
sails  rather  than  by  oars.  On  the  jirow  stood  the 
insignia  from  which  the  shi])  was  named,  and  by 
which  it  was  known.  These  in  Acts  (xxviii.  1  1^ 
are  called  irapdarrjij.oi',  '  sign."  vvliich  it  ajipears 
consisted  in  this  case  of  figures  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux— lucida  sidera — brilliant  constellations,  aus- 
l)icious  to  navigators  (Horat.  Od.,  i.  3;  Liv. 
xxxvii.  iJ2  ;  Tac.  yl/(«.  vi.  31;  Ovid,  Fast.  i. 
10.  1).  Kach  shi))  was  provided  with  a  Iwat, 
intended  in  the  case  of  peril  to  fiicilltate  esrajie, 
aicdcpTj  (Acts  xxvii.  16  ;  xxx.  32  ;  Cic.  De  Invent, 
ii.  51 )  ;  and  .several  anchors  (.\cts  xxvii.  29,  40  ; 
Ches.  Civ.  i.  2.5);  also  a  plumb  line  for  sounding 
(Acts  xxvii.  28  ;  Isidor.  Oriff  xix.  4).  Among 
the  sails  one  bore  the  name  of  dp-f/xuiv,  tiaua* 
laled  in  Acts  xxvii.  40,  by   '  mainsail  ;'  Lat  pa^ 
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Mlily  tlie  word  inay   rather   mean  wliat  is   nnw 
teiued  the  '  topsail'  (^Schol.  ad  Jtiven.  xii.   C8). 
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Ti.  ^reat  danfjer  it  was  riistomary  to  g-ird  the 
vessel  with  caliles,  in  order  to  jireveiit  tier  from 
falling  to  pieces  iiiidpr  llie  force  of  wind  anil  sea 
(Acts  KXvii.  17  :  Polyb.  xxvii.  3.  3  ;  Allien,  v. 
^(14;  Hor.  Od.  i.  14.  fi).  The  Viirioiis  expedients 
lluit  were  employed  in  order  to  prevent  .shipwreck 
are  descrilieil  to  the  eye  in  tlip  ]ia.ssage  in  the 
Acts.  First,  the  vessel  was  lif^hteneil  liy  throwing 
overlioard  all  liimlier,  Intr.^iis^e,  and  everyihing 
that  coiilil  he  suaied.  The  term  enijiluyed  hy 
Lnke  is  ffKixii\  (xxvii.  19),  one  of  a  very  wide 
signification,  which  the  words  we  have  jnst 
employed  do  not.  we  think,  more  than  equal.  If 
the  peril  grew  more  imminent,  the  freight  was 
8acriiice<l  (xxvii.  3'^).  When  Inipe  or  endur- 
ftofe  had  come  ro  a  period,  reconr.se  wa.s  had  to 
the  boat,  or  eflorts  were  made  to  reach  the  sliore 
oil  spars  or  rafts  (xxvii.  38,  H).  The  captain 
'was  denominated  vavKKT]pos  (xxvii.  II),  stei-rs- 
rnan,  though  he  was  a  dillereiit  jierson  from  him 
who  had  the  actual  charge  of  the  helm,  who 
bore  the  name  of  KuPipyiJTtji,  which  is  the  root 
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of  our  word  '  go?  ernor'  (Lat.  gub«rnatcr,  helms- 

■MHi). 


The  dangers  of  the  ocean  to  sailors  on  hoard 
such  ships  as  the.se  were,  and  in  ihelhiii  ignorance 
ot  navigation,  caused  sailing  to  lie  re<<trictKl  tu 
the  months  of  spring,  snmmer,  anJ  autumn  ; 
winter  was  avoided.  To  the  Roiiiaiisf  'Jie  sea  was 
opened  in  March  and  closed  in  Novemiier  '^Cjus. 
Bell.  Gall.  iv.  3() ;  v.  2;J  ;  Fhilo.  0pp.  iv.  548  ; 
Acts  xxvii.  9);  and  ships  uhich  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  weie  still  at  sea  earnestly  sought  a  bar 
Liiur  in  which  to  pass  the  winter  (Acts  xxvii,  12). 

Schlozer,  Vers,  einer  All;/.  Gcseliichte  d. 
Ha/idals  u.  d.  Sc/iijf'art  tii  den  olt.  Xeiten, 
Rostock,  1760;  La  Hiari/ie  dcs  Aiiciniis  Peuvles, 
par  le  Roy,  Paris,  1777;  I'eigliaus,  Gesa'/i.  d. 
Sc/iijfh) iskunde,  1792;  lienedict,  Vers.  e.  Gesch. 
d.  Schiff.  u.  d.  Handels  bei  den  Allen,  IS09; 
Hiiwell,  On  the  H'ar  GaUci/S  of  (he  Aiicienis  ; 
A.  Ja.},  Arc/ieo/offie  Navcile,  Paris,  1840;  liockh, 
L'rkimden  uher  das  isecivesen  dcs  Attischen 
Sfaale.i.—.].  R.  B. 

SHISHAK  (ptr'^'P' ;  Sept  SowaKiV),  a  king  at 
Egy])t  contemporary  with  Jeribi  am,  lo  whom  he 
gave  an  asylum  when  lie  fled  fnini  .Solomon  (I 
Kings  xi.  40).  This  was  indicative  of  his  politic 
disposition  to  encourage  the  weakening  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  the  growth  o!  which  under 
David  and  Solomun  was  jiroliably  regaiiied  liy  th« 
kings  of  Kgypt  with  some  ahum.  .After  .leroboaiH 
had  become  king  of  Israel,  and  probably  at  hia 
suggestion,  .Slilshak  invaded  (lie  kingdom  of 
Judah,  B.C.  971,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army  ; 
and  after  having  taken  the  foitilied  places,  ad- 
vaiiceii  against  Jenisahtn.  Satisfied  with  the 
sidimission  of  Rehoboam,  and  with  the  immense 
spoils  of  the  Temple,  the  king  of  E^^ypt  withdrew 
without  im]iosiiig  any  onerous  conditions  upon 
the  humbled  grandson  of  David  (1  Kings  xiv. 
25,  26;  2  Chron.  xii.  2-9).  Shi.shak  has  been 
identified  as  the  fiist  king  of  the  22n<l  or  Dios- 
jiolitan  dynasty,  the  .Sesoni  his  of  jirofane  history. 
His  name  has  been  found  <,n  the  Kiivpiian  monu- 
ments. He  is  said  lo  have  been  <if  Kti:iopian  origin, 
and  il  is  su]iposed  that,  with  the  support  of  the 
military  caste,  he  dethroned  the  l^haraoh  who 
gave  iiis  daughter  to  Solomon  (1  Kings  iii.  1). 
In  the  jialace-temple  of  Karnak  there  still  exists  a 
large  bas-relief  leprescnting  Sesonchis,  who  bears 
to  the  feet  of  three  gieat  Tluban  gods  the  chiefs  of 
van<jtiished  nations.  To  each  lignie  is  allached 
ati  oval,  indicating  the  town  or  ilistrict  which  he 
represents.  One  of  the  figures,  with  a  pointed 
beard  and  a  physiognomy  which  some  decide  (o 
be  .fewish,  bears  on  his  oval  chaiacters  wliich 
M.  Champollion  interprets  Yoow.»  Mklchi,  (W 
'kingdom  of  Judah,  a  name  wtiose  com]  onent 
letters  agree  with  tlieh'ero;;] yphlcs,  though  Sir.I.  (i. 
Wilkintron  and  others  think  that  tiie  place  it  holds 
is  not  siilliciently  marked  to  satisfy  the  sc.rujiles 
of  a  rigid  sceptic.  It  is  well  lo  oliserve  that  this 
figure  lias  not,  as  some  have  hastily  conceivetl, 
been  alleged  to  repiesent  llie  king,  but  to  personify 
the  king<lom  of  .Judah  (Champollion,  Si/.itefne 
Hieroglyph.  }).  20.) ;  Roscllini,  Monumciiti  !Sto- 
rici,  i.  85  ;  VVilkinsou,  Aac.  luji/pt.  i.  37  ;  Cory, 
Chronological  hiqiiir;/,  p.  5). 

SHITTAH  {TW^P)  and  SHITTIM  (CpC') 
occur  in  several  passages  of  Exodus,  and  indi- 
cate the  kind  of  wood  which  was  employed  in 
making  various  jiarts  of  the  tabernacle  while  the 
Israelites  were  wandering  in  tbe  wilderness,     it 
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is  mentioned  also  as  fonimng  jiavf  of  flie  ofreriiij,'-^, 
as  in  Exiii).  xxv.  5,  'ranis'  skins  dyeil  red.  and 
t>adgers"  skiiis  and  shitiim  wood  ;'  aiici  in  xxxv. 
7,  24.  In  IjU.  x!i.  19,  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
tree  worthy  of  planting.  '  1  will  jjlant  in  tlie  wil- 
■ierness  the  cedar,  the  s.'jiitoA  tree,  and  the  myrtle, 
and  the  oil  tree,'  &c.  Hut  ci)nsideral>le  doubts 
have  been  entertained  resj>ectiiig  the  kind  of  wood 
or  treeintended  ;  hence  the  ifreat  diversity  of  ren- 
tieriug,  some  translators  retaining  the  orig-inal 
word.  It  is  evident  tliat  the  wood  must  either 
iiave  been  lirought  to  tl>e  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
fr(Mn  Egv))t  or  some  other  country,  or  it  must 
have  been  one  of  the  f^w  timber  trees  in<ligen()ii3 
in  fiie  desert  where  the  Israelites  wai'dered.  It  is 
curious  that  a  wood  has  for  many  ages  lonned  an 
article  of  commeice  fiom  India  to  the  Red  Sea, 
and  that  its  name,  s/u'i;ahit/n  or  seesum,  is  very 
similar  iji  sound  to  the  s/tUtiin  of  Sciipture. 
Tliis  w(XkI  we  have  alieady  n>enlioned  iu  the 
aiticle  Hi)»Mi2,  and  identified  il  with  the  sAee- 
shum  of  Forskal,  considering  it  as  ))iol)ably  the 
same  us  the  sesuinhia  of  the  Pejiphis  of  Arrian. 
This  woulil  seem  to  alVord  some  giounds  for  the 
«]iinion  held  by  some  authors,  that  the  shittah 
of  Scripture  was  some  valuable  foreign  wood, 
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But  there  does  not  a))|)ear  any  proof  that  shii- 
tim  was  an  iin])orted  wixid.  and  it  is  more  i>robable 
that  it  was  the  wood  of  a  tree  of  the  desert.  Ro- 
R'niniiller  (al't.er  Celsius,  ii.  )>.  499)  says  :  'the 
Hebrew  nan)e,  which  is  i>ro|>erly  shiiitah,  was 
Jijrmed  from  the  Egypt'an  word  s':nnt,  the  double 
t  being  substituted  for  the  nt,  for  the  sake  of  sound 
and  ■«!  easier  pjonunciation.'    The  Arabs  also  call 

it   1^,3   lici't    or    karats,    written    also   kharad. 

The  Arabs  pronounce  the  Egyptian  name  sont. 
This  is  a  tree  of  the  genus  Acacia,  found  both  in 
Kgy|)f  and  in  the  deserts  o\'  Arabia.  Thus  Pros- 
ftet  Alpinus  (/Je  I'lantis  Aujijpti,  p.  6):  'Aca- 
cia, quam  sunt  /Egyptii  apfX'llant,  in  .-l-lgypti 
locis  a  mari  remt»tis  nascitur  ;  liujusque  arbores 
nopiosissimfB  in  moiitibus  Synai,  ])eue  ruloum 
inarepositis  ])rov(MiiMnt."  Clelsius,  moreover,  quotes 
Kugene  Roger  (7*.  N.  p.  17)  as  stating,  '  I^  Se- 
tuiio  ne  se  trouve  que  dans  Xh.  vahie  deserte^  et 


eroist  proclie  Je  la  terre  des  Madianites,  yie* 
eloigndtt  du  moiit  Sinai,  en  nn  lieu  qu On  apitell* 
Hethini  ou  Stihc,  suit  que  laibre  tire  son  iiom  du 
lieu,  ou  que  I'arbre  donue  le  noiii  an  lieu  niesme 
de  sa  naissance.  Son  Imis  est  leger,  de  tres  bonus 
odeur,  et  incorruptible  aussi  liien  (jue  le  hois  de 
cedre,  c'est  du  bois  de  antliim  que  tut  fabriqueiB 
I'arche  ('."alliance."  'The  acacia  tree,"  says  Dr. 
Sliaw,  '  l>eing  by  much  the  largest  and  most 
common  tree  in  these  deserts  (.\rabia  Petraea),  W8 
liave  some  reason  to  conjecture  that  the  shittim 
wood  was  tlie  wood  of  the  acacia,  especially  as 
its  flowers  are  of  an  excellent  sntpll,  for  the  shit- 
tah tree  is,  in  I.sa.  xli.  19,  jnine*!  with  the  niyrtLe 
and  other  fragrant  sluuits.'  Mr.  iiruce,  again, 
as  quoted  by  Dr.  Harris,  remarks,  tliat  '  tli« 
acacia  seems  the  only  indigenous  tiee  in  the 
Thebaid.  The  male  is  called  the  Said  ;  fr(jm  it 
pioceeds  the  gum-arabic  on  incision  with  an  axe. 
This  gmn  chiefly  comes  from  Arabia  Petraea, 
where  'hese  trees  are  most  numenius."  Mr.  Kitto 
says  :  The  required  species  is  found  in  either  tlie 
Acacia  yumm  fera,  or  in  the  A.  Sei/el,  or  rather 
in  both.  They  both  grow  abundantly  in  tjie 
valleys  of  that  region  in  which  lite  Israelites 
wandered  foi  forty  years,  and  both  supply  pro- 
ducts which  must  have  rendered  them  of  nuich 
value  to  the  I.-^raelites.  We  think  tiie  piobaliilitj 
is.  that  ihe  A.  Sei/el  supplied  the  shittim  wood, 
if,  indeed,  the  name  liid  not  denote  acacia  wood 
in  general.  This  tree  grows  from  iifteen  to  twenty- 
feet  in  height.'  So  M.  Bove  ;  '  l.,e  lendemaii*, 
en  traversant  le  Voode  (VVaily)  Schen,  je  vi» 
j.in  grand  nombre  d' Acacia  Seyel ;  cet  arht^ 
s"eleve  d  la  hauteur  de  vingt  a  viogt-cinq  pieds. 
Les  AralK's  font  avec  sou  bois  du  charbon  qu'ilg 
vont  vendre  a  Suez."  Robuison  and  Smith  fre- 
quently mention  the  Seyclixs  occurring  in  the  same 
situations.  It  is  very  piobalile  tlierefore  that  it 
yielded  the  shittim  wood  of  Scripture. — J.  F.  R. 

SHITTIM.  a  spot  in  the  jilani  of  iMoab,  easi 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  the  Israelites  formed  thei» 
last  eniampintnt  before  ]>assing  the  Jordan 
(Num.  xxv.  1  ;  cunip.  Micah  vi.  5).  Sea 
Wandkuinq. 

SHIITIM,  VAM.EV  OF,  mei.fionea  in  Joel 
iii.  18.  It  must  certainly  iiave  lieeii  west  of  the 
Jonlau,  and  prolwbly  in  the  neighbourluwd  of  J^ 
rumleivi,  although  tite  ]>articular  vale  caimot  now 
be  dislinguisheil.  The  name  is  probably  to  be 
regarded  as  an  appell.itive — "acacia  vale'  denot- 
ing, perha))s,  as  that  tree  delights  in  a  dry  soil; 
an  arid,  nnfruilful  vale. 

SHOE.      [Sam>a)..] 

SIIOHAM  (Dilty),  a  precious  stone  mentioned 
in  Gen.  ii.  12;  Exod,  xxviii.  9,  xxxv.  9-27; 
Job  xxviii.  16;  Ezek.  xxviii  13.  That'  it  is 
really  iniknown  is  evinced  by  the  variety  <  of 
o}»niions  which  have  been  hazarded  concerning 
it.  In  tlie  two  last  texts  the  Sept.  makes  it  the 
beryl  (^TipvWiov),  and  is  fullovved  by  the  Vul' 
gate.  JoBephus  also  gives  It  (he  same  name  i.4n' 
tit/,  iii. 7.  ■")).  Tliis  is  a  great  weight  of  authority) 
and  whether  the  beiyl  l)e  the  shoham  or  not,  it  is  a 
Scriptural  stone  by  virtue  of  the  mention  of  it'ir. 
Uev.  xxi.  20.  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  tlie  stone 
which  we  call  l.eiyl  is  the  substance  to  which  tlifl 
ancients  gave  the  sanie  name.  It  is  of  a  p;ile  sea- 
green  colour,  inclining  sometimes  to  waler  blu^ 
and   Bunietintes   to   yelUvv,       In  its  ci'y$talli|M)i 
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fbnn  t :  exliib  ta  sexagonal  coli  imns  striped  lon- 
gifndi.ially.  I'lw  shu/iaiii  I'lirnislietl  the  slmulder- 
pieces  in  the  lireastjjiiite  of  the  hij^h-piiest,  on 
each  of  whicli  six  names  weie  engraven,  and  for 
this  purpose  the  stalky  liervl,  consisting  of  long, 
Stout,  hexagonal  pieces,  was  j)eculiarly  suited. 
Beryls  are  found,  but  not  often,  in  collections  of 
ancient  gems.  In  G'en.  ii.  12,  tiie  shoham  is 
named  as  tlie  ])ni(lncf  of  Havihih;  in  Joli 
xxviii.  10,  it  is  mentioned  as  a  stone  of  great 
valne,  heing  classed  with  the  sapphire  and  the 
gold  of  0[)liir;  in  Kzek.  xxviii  13,  it  appears  as 
a  vaUiahle  article  of  commerce. 

In  Gen.  il.  12,  liie  Sept.  renders  the  word, 
which  it  elsewiieie  gives  as  the  beryl,  by  Ai0o$  6 
vpaariwos,  or  the  '  chrysoprasus,'  according  to  its 
etymology  'leek-green  slone  ;"  but  as  the  an- 
cients ilid  not  nicely  distinguish  between  stones  of 
similar  quality  and  colour,  it  is  probable  tliat  the 
beryl  is  still  intended  by  the  translator  in  this 
text.  Tlie  chrysoprasus  (xpvcrdirpaffos)  is,  how- 
ever, a  Scriptural  stone,  being  named  in  Rev.  xxi. 
20.  It  is.  as  the  name  imports,  of  a  greenish 
golden  colour,  like  a  leek  ;  i.  e.  usually  ajiple- 
green,  passing  into  a  grass-green  (Plin.  Hist.  Nat. 
XXV ii.  20,  21). 

Luther,  relying  upon  the  authority  of  some 
-.ancient  versions,  makes  the  shoham  to  have  been 
the  onyx,  an  inteipretatiou  which  Braun,  Mi- 
chaelis,  Kichhom,  and  otheis  sup]iort  on  etymolo- 
gical grounds.  Tliis  indeed  is  the  stone  usually 
given  for  the  Shoham  in  Hebiew  lexicons,  and 
is  the  one  which  the  Authorized  Version  has  also 
adopted. 

SIIU.A.L.  Pi'-VJ*  shual,  and  "iK  aije  or  ije, 
jackal  ( '?),  are  both  somewhat  arbitrarily  inter- 
preted by  the  word  '  fox  ;'  although  that  denomi- 
nation is  not  uniformly  employed  in  dilfeient, 
texts  (Judg.  XV.  4;  Neh.  iv.  3;  xi.  27;  Ps." 
Ixiii.  10  ;  Cant.  ii.  15;  Lam.  v.  18;  Ezek.  xiii.  4). 
Fox  is  thus  a])piied  to  two  or  more  species, 
though  only  strictly  applicable  in  a  systematic 
yiew  to  Taaleb,  which  is  the  Arabic  name  of 
a  wild  canine,  proli.ibly  the  Syrian  fox,  Vulpes 
Thaleb  or  Taaleb  of  modem  zoologists,  and  the 
only  genuine  species  indigenous  in  Palestine. 
Fox  is  again  the  iranslation  oi'  oXwirr)^,  in  Matt. 
viii.  20;  Luke  ix.  5-8;  xiii.  32:  but  here 
also  the  word  in  the  original  texts  may  apply 
generically  to  several  sjjecies  rather  than   to  one 
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only.  There  is  in  the  language  of  the  ancients 
a  vague  and  often  an  indiscriminating  use  of 
zoological  names;  while  among  the  moderns  the 
contrary  tendency  exists,  it  being  often  attempted 
to  api)ly  specitically  tiiose  ancient  terms  which 
ta  their  original  accejitation  were  more  or  less 
generic  ;  and  mere  scijolars,  not  fannliar  with 
(iie    principles   which   guide    tlie    reasoning   of 


systematists,  often  disregard  their  conclusion^ 
and  toUovv  the  still  more  fallacious  infeience« 
diawn  from  arbitrary  etymologies  and  the  fancied 
authority  of  similarity  of  names  in  kindred  lan- 
guages. Yet  e\eiy  modern  tongue  of  the  west, 
notwithstanding  the  greater  attention  that  is  jiald 
to  a  more  detinite  terminology,  abounds  in  similar 
banjferences  ol  the  same  radical  names  t'rmn  one 
species  to  another,  and  often  to  genera  t  tally 
distinct.  These  lemaiks  apply  I'oicibly  in  the 
jiresent  case;  for,  of  \ulpine  animals,  though  the 
taaleb  alone  is  considered  indigenous,  theie  is 
the  Si. -called  Turkish  tox  (^C'y)iai'opex  TzircicuSj 
of  Asia  Minor,  not  unknown  to  the  south  as  far 
as  the  Oiontes,  and  theiefore  likely  to  lie  an  occa- 
sional visitant  at  least  ol'  the  woods  of  Libanns. 
This  animal  is  one  of  an  osculant  groiij),  with  the 
geneial  chaiacteis  of  vol]  es,  but  having  the  pu- 
pils of  the  eyes  less  contractile  in  a  vertical  direc- 
tion, and  a  gland  on- the  base  of  the  tail,  marked 
by  a  dark  spot.  Tliere,  is  besides,  one  of  a  third 
group,  namely,  Thous  autliiis,  or  dceb  of  the 
Arabs,  occasionally  liehl  to  be  the  wolf  of  Scriiv 
tiiro,  because  it  resemliles  the  species  in  geneial 
appearance,  though  so  far  infeiior  in  weight,  siz?, 
and  poweis,  as  not  to  be  in  the  least  dangerous, 
or  likely  to  be  the  wolf  of  the  Bible.  The  two 
first  do  not  howl,  and  the  third  is  solitary  and 
howls  seldom  ;  but  theie  is  a  fourth  {Canis  Syri- 
acus.  Ehienb.)  which  howls,  is  lower  and  smaller 
than  afox,  hasa  long  ill-tuini>hed  tail,  small  ears, 
and  a  rufous-giey  livery.  This  may  he  the  Ca- 
nis  aureus,  or  jackal  of  Palestine,  though  cer- 
tainly not  the  xpuffeoj  of  y^'^lian.  The  German 
naturalists  seem  not  to  have  considered  it  identi- 
cal with  the  common  jackal  (Sacalhis  aineus^, 
which  is  sufficiently  common  ahaig  the  coast,  is 
eminently  giegarions,  ollensive  in  smell;  howls 
intolerably  in  complete  concert  with  all  others 
within  hearing;  binrows;  is  crepuscular  and  noc- 
turnal, impudent,  thievish  ;  jienetrates  into  out- 
houses ;  ravages  poultry-yards  n:ore  ruinously  than 
the  fox  ;  feeds  on  game,  lizards,  locusts,  ia-ects, 
garbage,  grapes  ;  and  leaves  not  even  the  graves 
of  man  himself  undistnrljed.  It  may  ultimately 
turn  out  that  Canis  Syriacus  is  not  a  jackal,  but 
a  chryseus,  or  wild  dog,  belonging  to  the  grou])  of 
Dholes,  well  known  in  Iiulia,  and,  though  closely 
allied  to,  distinct  fioiii,  thejai  kal.  But  ivhetlieT 
the  last-mentioned  is  the  *N  and  C'N,  is  a  ques- 
tion  which   Bochart  does  not  solve  by  making 

thoes  synonymous  w/'k  •^•1  awi,  and  beni-awij 

since  that  denomination  is  ■■•^v  a  sli.^ht  mutation 
of  U'awa,   tlie   name    applieu  wild    dogs   in 

India,  Ohiiia,  and  even  in  S.  uth  America,  being 
an  imitation  of  baiking;  v.]i\\e  ihues,  thos,  the 
Phrygian  daus,  Greek  dws.  aie  of  the  same  ladi 
cal  origin  as  our  dog,  and  Teutonic  (/of/.e,  dogue ; 
and  in  Sendtic  tongues  apjiears  in  the  lornis  of 
tokla,  tulke,  tilki,  apjilied  to  species  not  of  th« 
same  genus. 

Russell  heard  of  four  species  of  Can'.dae  at 
Aleppo.  Emprich  and  Enrenlieigof  four  in  Liba- 
nus,  not  identical  with  each  other;  nor  are  any  of 
these  clearly  included  in  the  thirteen  species  which 
the  l.ist-named  writers  recognise  in  Egypt.  T  hey 
still  omit,  or  'lie  not  cognizant  of,  wild  dogs, 
already  mentioned  in  this  work  [Dogs],  and  like* 
wise  other  wild  species  in  Arabia  and  Persia} 
all,  including  foxes,  having  migratory  habits,  and 
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therefore  not  iiilikoly  to  visit  Palestine.  Some  of 
these  may  have  accomjiaiiied  the  movements  of 
tli«  great  invasions  of  antiquity,  or  tlie  caravans, 
and  liecoine  acclimated  :  and,  again,  may  liave 
departed,  or  have  been  gradually  extiriguislied  hy 
local  ciicnmstances,  such  as  the  destruction  of 
the  forests  or  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  conse- 
quent reduction  of  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  or 
finally,  they  may  have  been  extirpated  since  the 
introduction  of  ijiinpowder. 

We  have  therefore  no  proof  that  shiial  denotes 
exclusively  the  fox,  and  that  aije  or  ije  and  ii/im, 
and  Kasselquist's  little  ft)xes,  refer  solely  to 
jackals  ;  particularly  as  these  animals  were,  if 
really  known,  not  abundant  in  Western  As-ia,  even 
during  the  first  century  of  the  Roman  empire; 
for  they  are  liut  little  noticed  by  tlie  Greek  writers 
and  sportsmen  wlio  resided  where  now  they  are 
heard  and  seen  every  evening;  tliese  authorities 
offering  no  remark  on  the  most  prominent  cha- 
racteristic of  the  S])ecies,  namely,  the  chorus  of 
howlings  lasting  all  niglit  —  a  haljit  so  into- 
lerable that  it  is  tlie  invariable  theme  of  all  the 
Semitic  writers  since  the  Hegira  wlienever  they 
mention  the  jackal.  We  may  therefore  infer 
that  skual,  if  a  general  denomination,  and  that 
ajim,  if  the  etymology  be  just,  is  derived  from 
howling  or  barking,  and  may  designate  the  jackal, 
tliou'^'h  more  probably  it  includes  also  those  wild 
Canidae  wlii*;!!  have  a  similar  habit. 

Vulpes  Tanleb,  or  Taleb,  the  Syrian  fox,  is  of  the 
size  of  an  English  cur  fox,  and  similarly  formed  ; 
but  the  ears  are  wider  and  longer,  the  fur  in 
general  ocliry-rufous  above,  and  wliitish  beneath: 
tliere  is  a  faint  black  ring  towards  the  tip  of  the 
tail,  and  the  liack  of  the  ears  are  sooty,  with 
bright  fulvous  edges.  The  species  liurrows,  is 
silent  and  solitary,  extends  eastward  into  South- 
ern Persia,  and  is  said  to  be  found  in  Natolia. 
Ehreuberg's  two  species  of  Taleh  (one  of  which  he 
tatkes  to  be  the  Anubis  of  ancient  Ey:ypt,  and 
GeolVroy"s  Canis  Niloticns,  the  Aliou  Hossein  of 
the  Aral>s)  are  nearly  aliied  to, 'or  vaiieties  of  the 
species,  but  resii'ing  in  Egypt,  and  furtlier  to  the 
same  south,  where  it  seems  they  do  not  buiTow. 
The  Syrian  Taleb  is  reputed  to  l)e  very  destructive 
In  the  vineyards,  or  rather  a  plunderer  of  ripe 
grapes  ;  l)ut  he  is  certainly  less  so  than  the  jackal, 
whose  ravages  are  carriei.1  on  in  troops  and  with 
less  fear  of  mafi. 

None  of  tlie  explanations  which  we  have  seen 
of  tl>8  controverted  passage  in  Juilg.  xv.  4,  5, 
relative  to  the  shualim.  ''-ves,  jackals,  or  other 
canines,  whicii  Sams-:-  c;mployeil  to  set  fire  to 
the  com  of  tiie  ;.  i.ilistines,  is  altogether  sa- 
tisfactory to  c  .1-  mind.  First,  taking  Dr. 
Kennicott's  proposed  explanation  of  the  case  by 

changing  Dvytii'  to  D  vyi^,  thus  reading  '  foxes' 
instead  of  'sheaves,"  and  translating  33V  'ends,' 
insti'ad  of  '  tails,'  the  meaning  then  would  be, 
tliat  Samson  merely  connected  tiiree  hundred 
shocks  of  corn,  already  reaped,  liy  l)auds  or  ends, 
and  thus  burned  the  whole.  We  admit  that  this, 
at  first  view,  appears  a  rational  explanation  ;  but 
it  should  l.'e  observed  that  three  hiuidred  shocks 
of  com  woulil  nit  make  two  st.icks,  and  there- 
fore the  result  would  be  quite  inadequate,  con- 
sidered as  a  puiiishmf'iit  or  act  of  vengeance 
ufion  the  Piiilistine  population,  then  predominant 
tf  er  the  greater  part  ol  Palestine  :  and  if  we  take 
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snocks  to  mean  corn-stacks,  then  it  may  be  aske<^ 

how,  and  for  what  object,  were  three  liundretl 
corn-stacks  brought  logetiier  in  one  place  from  a 
surface  of  country  iit  least  equal  to  Yorkshiief 
The  task,  in  tliat  hilly  region,  would  have  occu- 
])ied  all  the  cattle  aud  vehicles  for  several  months; 
and  then  the  corn  could  not  have  been  thrashed 
out  without  making  the  whole  population  travel 
repeatedly,  in  order  finally  to  reload  the  grain 
and  take  it  to  their  threshing  floors. 

Reverting  to  the  interjiretation  of  foxes  hurnhig 
the  harvest  by  means  of  firebrands  attached  to 
their  tails,  the  case  is  borne  out  by  Ovid  (^Fasti, 
iv.  (581)  — 

'  Cur  igifur  missae  juncfis  ardentia  telis 
Terga  ferunt  vulpes.' 
And  again,  in  the  falile  of  Ai'tlionius,  quoted  by 
Merrick ;  but  not,  as  is  alleged,  by  the  brick  with 
a  bas-relief  representing  a  man  driving  two  foxes 
with  tire  fastened  to  their  tails,  which  was  found 
twenty-eight  feet  below  the  present  surface  of 
London;  because  tiles  of  similar  cliaracter  and 
execution  have  been  dug  np  in  other  parts  of 
England,  some  representing  the  history  of  Susanna 
and  the  elders,  and  others  the  foiu-  Evangelist3y 
and  tlierefore  all  derived  from  biblical,  not  pagan 
sources. 

C<mrmentators,  following  the  reading  of  tha 
Sept.,  have  with  common  consent  adopted  the 
interpretation,  that  two  foxes  were  tied  together  by 
their  tails  with  a  firebrand  between  them.  Now 
this  does  not  appear  to  have  teen  the  practice  ol 
the  Romans,  nor  does  it  occur  in  the  fable  of 
Apthonius.  We  understand  the  text  to  mean, 
that  each  fox  had  a  separate  brand  ;  and  mos* 
naturally  so;  for  it  may  be  quMtioneil  whether 
two  united  would  run  in  tlie  same  uirectioiu 
They  would  assmedly  pull  counter  to  each  other, 
,  and  ultimately  figl:t  most  fiercely  ;  whereas  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  every  canine  would  run,  with 
(ire  attached  to  its  tail,  not  from  choice  but  ne- 
cessity, through  standing  corn,  if  the  field  lay  in 
tJie  direction  of  the  animal  s  burrow  :  for  foxes 
and  jackals,  when  chafed,  run  direct  to  theit 
liole^,  and  sportsmen  well  know  the  necessity  ol 
stopping  u])  those  of  tlie  fox  while  the  animal  is" 
abn)ad,  or  there  is  no  chance  of  a  cliace.  We 
therefoie  sulimit  that  by  the  words  rendered  'tail 
to  tail  '  we  should  understand  the  end  of  the  fire- 
brand attached  to  tlie  extremity  of  the  taiU 
Finally,  as  the  operation  of  tying  300  brands  to 
ae  many  tierce  and  irascible  animals  could  not 
be  effected  in  one  day  liy  a  single  man,  nor  pro- 
duce the  result  intended  if  done  in  one  ],tlace,  il 
seems  more  proliuble  that  the  name  of  Samson, 
as  tlie  chief  director  of  the  act,  is  employed  to 
represent  the  wliole  jarty  who  effected  iiis  inten- 
tions in  different  ])laees  at  the  same  time,  and 
thereliy  insured  that  general  conflagration  of  fhp 
harvest  which  was  the  signal  of  open  resistance  oft 
the  part  of  Israel  to  the  long-endured  oppression 
of  the  Philistine  ]ieopie.  These  observations, 
though  hy  no  means  sulficiently  answering  all  th? 
objections,  are  the  best  we  can  offer  on  a  difticuH 
question  which  could  not  be  ]ia  sed  over  altogettM* 
W.ithout  notice  [Doc;  ;    WoLKj. — C.  H.  S. 

SHUMIM  (Cp-ISJ')  occurs  only  once  in  Scrip- 
ture,  and  that  in  (he  jiassage  wliicli  has  already 
Iieen  quoted  under  Abattachim,  &c.,  where  tbt 
Israelites   are   described   as   murinuriiig,  amoUf 
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Cfcnei  things,  for  the  leeks,  the  oTiions,  and  the 
garlic  (shuinim)  of  Kj^ypt.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  being  correctly  so   traiislaled,  as   the 

Arabic    Mi)    {thorn)    still  signifies  a  species    of 

parlic,  which  is  cnltivated  and  esteemed  througli- 
oi>l  Eastern  coniitries.  Ancient  authors  tnentiiin 
tltal  garlic  was  cnltivated  in  Egypt.     Herodotus 


Palestine  to  Shur,  is  called 
the  'desert  of  Shur,"  but  in 
the  '  desert  of  Etham.' 


ir.    Exod.  XV.   22^ 
Kum.   xxxiit.  8, 


504.     [Shallot.     Allium  AsMlopicum.] 

eiiinnerates  it  as  one  of  the  substances  upon  which 
a  huge  sum  (1600  talents)  was  spent  tor  feeding 
labourers  employed  in  building  tlie  Pyramids; 
so  also  Pliny,  wiio,  moreover,  spates  tlial  it  was 
m  liigidy  e'=teeme<l,  ihat  '  allium  cepasqne  inter 
Deos  in  jnrejuran(h)  habuere  olim  yEgyptii.'  The 
ipecies  Considered  to  iiave  i)een  tlius  cultivated 
in  Egypt,  is  /lllium  Asca/onicum,  whicii  is  the 
most  common  in  Eastern  countiie's,  and  olttains 
its  sjieciiic  name  from  having  been  brought  into 
Europe  from  Ascalon.  It  is  now  usually  known 
in  tlie  kitchen  garden  by  the  name  of  '  eschalot' 
0/  '  shallot,"  and  is  too  common  to  require  a 
fiiUer  notice.  —  J.  F.  R. 

SHUNEM  (Di-I^' ;  Sept.  Souj/cim),  a  town  of 
the  tribe  of  Issacliar  (Josh.  xix.  1^),  wiiere  the 
Philistines  encamped  be  lore  Saul's  last  battle  (1 
Sam.  xxviii.  4),  and  to  which  belonged  Abishag, 
the  last  wile  of  David  (1  Kings  i.  3),  and  'the 
Shnnatnite  woman,'  with  whom  Elisha  lodged  (2 
Kings  iv.  S  37  ;  viii.  1-6).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
describe  it  as,  in  their  day,  a  village,  lying  five 
R(MTian  miles  from  Mount  Tabor  towards  the 
snulh.  Tliey  call  it  Snlem  (SouXi^ju).  It  has  of 
late  years  been  recognised  in  a  village  called 
Solani,  three  miles  and  a  half  noith  of  Zerin 
(Jezreel),  whicli  is  a  small  place  on  the  slope  of 
a  inll.  where  nothing  occurs  to  denote  an  ancient 
site  (Elliot,  ii.  378';  Schubert,  iii.  165;  Robin- 
son, iii.  169,  170). 

SHUR  (l-liy;  Se]it.  "Sovp),  a  city  on  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt  and  Palestine  (Gen.  xvi.  7  ;  xx. 
1;  XXV.  18;  1  Sam.  xv.  7)  ;  xxvii.  8).  Josephus 
makes  it  the  same  as  Pelusium  {Aniiq.  vi.  7,  3; 
comp.  I  Sam.  xv.  7);  but  this  city  bore  among 
/he  Hebrews  the  name  of  Sin.  More  probably 
Shnr  was  8om"where  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern 
8uM.     The  desert  extending  from  the  borders  of 


SHrSHAN  (ttJ'-IK'),  also  .Shushannah 
(^HSlJIL";  Sept.  wpiVoi'),  occurs  in  several  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  is  transhited  lilij  in  tlie 
Autiiorized  Versimi.  In  tiie  article  Kuinon  we 
have  mentioned  ihat  several  plants  have  been 
adduced  as  the  lily  of  the  New  Testament,  such 
as  Amaryllis  Intea.  Ixiolirion  montanitm,'  kc^ 
but  that  Liliuni  chalccdoniittm,  or  the  scarlet 
maitagon  lily,  apjiears  to  t>e  (he  one  alluded  to 
by  our  Saviour.  Besides  the  above,  there  aie  no 
doubt  several  other  jilants  indigenous  in  Syiia, 
which  might  l)e  grouped  wilb  ihem.  and  come 
muier  the  denomination  ot  lily,  when  that  name 
is  used  in  a  general  sense,  as  it  often  is  by  tra- 
vellers and  others.  The  term  slioshun  or  sosun 
seems  also  to  have  been  employed  in  this  sense. 
It  was  known  to  the  (ireeks;  for  Dioscorides  de- 
scribes the  mode  of  preparing  an  ointment  callecl 
susniim,  which  others,  be  says,  call  Kpivtvov.  that 
IS,  lilinum.  So  .Atlienfeus,  as  tianslated  by 
Celsius  :  '  Susuti  eiiim  id  signiticare  Peisis,  quoil 
Kpivov  Greecis."  The  Arabic  authors  also  use  the 
word  in  a  general  sense,  several  varieties   being 


described    imder  the  head 
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name  is  applied  even  to  kinds  of  Iris,  of  which 
several  species,  with  various  coloured  flowers,  axa 
disliiig'.iished. 


505,     [Lotus.     WaterUly] 

The  shushan  of  Scii|)tnre  has  been  variously 
interpieted  by  translators,  being  fiy  some  thought 
to  lie  the  rose,  by  otliers  the  violet,  or  con- 
vallaria,  a  jasmine,  or  some  one  or  more  of  tlie 
])lants  included  under  the  general  name  of  lily, 
lint  it  ap])ears  to  us  that  none  l)Mt- a  ])lant  which 
was  well  known  and  highly  esteemed  would  be 
found  occurring  in  so  many  ilifierent  passages. 
Thus,  in  1  Kings  vii.  19--2(i,  and  2  Chron, 
iv.  •'l,  it  is  mentioned  as  forming  the  ornamental 
work  of  the  pillars  and  of  the' brazen  sea,  made 
of  molten  brass,  for  the  house  of  Solomon,  by 
Hiiain  of  Tyre.  In  Canticles  the  word  is  t'r* 
quently    mentioned  ;  and  it    is   curious  th&t  ta 
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five  passages,  Cant,,  ii.  2  and  16  ;  iv.  5  ;  vi.  2  and 
3,  there  u  a  lei'eience  to  feeding  among  lilies: 
wiiicli  appe  lis  unaccountable,  wlieii  we  consider 
that  ilic  allusion  is  made  simply  to  an  ornamen- 
tal or  sweetsmelling  plant  ;  and  this  tiie  shushan 
aj'pears  to  have  been  from  the  other  ))assa^fs  ii> 
-which  it  is  mentioned.  Thus  in  Cant.  ii.  1, 
•  I  am  the  rose  of  Siiaron  and  tlie  lili/  of  tlie  val- 
leys;' ver.  2,  'as  the  lily  among  thorns,  so  is 
tny  love  among  tlie  daughters  ;'  v.  13,  '  his  lips 
jilce  lilies,  dropping  sweet-smelling  myrrh  ;'  vii. 
2,  '  thv  belly  is  lil;e  an  heap  of  wheat  set  about 
with  lilies.'  If  we  consider  that  the  book  of  Can- 
ticles IS  supposed  to  have  been  written  on  the 
occasion  of  tlic  marriage  of  Solomon  with  a 
princess  of  Egypt,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
some  of  the  imagery  may  have  l)een  derived  from 
her  native  country,  and  that  the  aliove  lilymuiy 
be  a  plant  of  Egypi,  rather  than  of  Palestine. 
And  this  appears  to  us  to  lie  the  case,  especially 
as  the  water  lily  or  lotus  of  the  Nile  seems 
suitable  to  most  of  tlie  al)ove  passages,  as  we 
may  endeavour  on  some  future  occasion  to 
prove.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  92)  says:  'When 
the  waters  have  risen  to  tlieir  extremest  height, 
and  all  the  Kelds  are  overflowed,  theie  ap- 
pears above  the  surface  an  immense  quantity 
of  plants  of  the  lily  spijcies,  which  the  Egyptians 
call  the  lotus;  having  cut  down  these  they 
dry  them  in  the  sun.  The  seed  of  the  flowers, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  poppy,  they  baUe, 
and  make  info  a  kind  of  bread:  tlnw  also  eat 
tlie  root  of  this  plant,  which  is  lound,  of  an 
agreeable  flavour,  a  d  about  the  size  of  an  apple. 
There  is  a  secmid  species  of  the  lotus,  v/hich 
grows  in  the  Nile,  and  which  is  not  unlike  a 
rose.  The  fruit,  which  grows  from  the  bottom  of 
the  root  resembles  a  wasp's  nest :  it  is  found  to 
contain  a  number  of  kernels  of  the  size  of  an 
olive  stone,  which  are  very  grateful  either  fresh 
or  drieil.'  AU  this  exists  even  to  the  jjresent 
day.  Both  the  roots  and  the  stalks  form  articles 
of  diet  in  Eastern  countries,  and  the  large  fari- 
naceous seeds  of  both  the  nyniphoea  and  nelum- 
bium  are  roasted  and  eaten.  Hence  ])robably 
the  reference  to  feeding  among  lilies  in  the  above 
quoted  jjassages. 

In  conlirmaiion  of  this  view  we  may  adduce 
also  the  remarks  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Taylor  in  his 
'  ISihle  illustrated  by  Effi/piian  monuments,'  where 
he  says  that  the  lilies  of  tUe  xlv.  and  Ixix.  Psalms 
have  puzzled  all  Biljlical  critics.  The  tille, 
*To  the  chief  musician  upon  Shoshannim,"  has 
heen  supIK^^ied  to  l)e  the  name  of  some  unknown 
tune  to  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung.  But 
Dr.  Taylor  says,  '  the  word  Shoshannim  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  to  signify  lilies,  and  lilies 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  sul)je't  of  the  ode. 
But  this  hymeneal  ode  was  intended  .to  be 
sung  by  the  female  attendants  of  the  Egyptian 
princess,  and  ihey  are  called  "  the  lilies,"  not  only 
by  a  jMjetic  reference  to  the  lotus  lilies  of  the 
Nile,  but  by  a  direct  allusion  to  their  custom  of 
making  the  lotus  lily  a  conspicuous  ornament  of 
their  head-diess.'  Thus,  therefore,  all  the  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  in  which  Shoshan  occins  ap- 
pear t)  be  expl. lined  by  considering  it  to  refer  lo 
tlie  lotus  lily  of  the  Nile.— J.  V.  R. 

2.  SHUSH.\N,  or  Susa,  the  chief  town  of  Sii- 
•:ana,  and  capital  of  Peisia,  in  which  the  kings  of 
Ftniii  hid  their  winter  residence  (Dan.  viii.  2; 


SILAS. 

Nell.  5.  1  ;  Esther  5.  2,  5).  It  was  situated  upon 
the  Euldeus  or  Choaspes,  probably  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  the  vHlage  Shus  (Uennel,  G:og.  oj 
Herodotus;  Kinneir,  J/ewt.  Fers.  Empire;  K. 
Porter,  Travels,  ii.  4,  H;  Ritler,  Erdkunde 
Asieii,  ix.  291 ;  Pictorial  Bible,  on  Dan.  viii.  2), 
Others  believe  the  site  to  be  that  of  Sliuster  (Vin- 
cent, Commerce  and  Naxng.  of  the  Ancients; 
Von  Hammer,  ^11  Mem.  of  the  Geog.  Sac,  of 
Paris,  ii.  320,  A. ;  333,  sq.).  At  Shus,  which  is 
the  nioie  likelwpusltion,  there  are  extensive  ruins, 
stretching  perhi,[)s  twelve  miles  I'roni  one  extre- 
mity to  .the  other,  and  consisting,  like  the  other 
ruins  of  this  region,  of  hillocks  of  earth  and  rubbish 
covered  with  broken  pieces  of  Inick  and  coloured 
tile.  At  the  foot  of  these  mound.s  is  the  so-called 
tomb  of  Daniel,  a  small  building  erected  on  the 
spot  where  the  remains  of  that  prophet  are  locally 
believed  to  rest.  It  is  apparently  modem ;  but 
nothing  but  the  belief  that  this  was  the  site  of  the 
prophet  s  sepulchre  could  have  led  to  its  being 
built  in  the  jilace  where  it  stands  (iMalcolm,  Hist, 
of  Persia,  i.  255,  2jG)  ;  and  it  may  lie  added 
that  such  identilicatioiis  are  of  far  more  value  in 
these  parts,  where  occasion  for  ihem  is  rare,  than 
among  the  crowded  'holy  jdaces'  of  Pale.>tine. 
The  city  of  Shus  is  now  a  gloomy  wililerness,  in- 
fested by  lions,  hvsenas,  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
It  is  in  N.  lat.  31°  50'  and  E.  long.  48°  20'. 
SIDON.     [ZiDON.] 

SIHON  (pn''p,  sxceeping  away ;  i.  e.  a  war- 
rior sweeping  all  before  him;  Sept.  Sr^uSf),  th« 
king  of  the  Amorites,  reigning  at  Heshbuii,  who 
was  destroyed,  and  his  kingdom  subjugated,  in 
the  attempt  to  resist  the  progress  of  the  Israelites 
through   his  dominions  (Num.  xxi.  21,   23,  s<j.) 

[AilOKlTEs]. 

SIHOR  ("nlT't^^,  ninC'),  more  properly  Sni- 
cnoii,  the  Hebrew  ])roper  name  for  the  Nile  (Isa. 
xxiii.  3;  Jer  ii.  18).  Tlie  word  means  'black;' 
and  a  corresponding  name  or  epithet  (McAas) 
was  by  the  Greeks  a]i[)lied  to  the  same  river 
(.Serv.  ad  Virg  Georg.  iv.  2'Jl),  on  account  of  tha 
lilack  slime  lel't  after  the  subsidence  of  the  inun- 
dation. In  Josh.  xiii.  3;  1  Chron.  xiii.  5,  Sihor 
is  ]iut  as  the  south  western  limit  of  Palestine, 
where  one  woiilil  rather  exjiect  '  the  torrent  of 
Egypt;'  see  RivEu. 

SIHOR-LIBNATH  (nil^  '>T\'P),  a  small 
stream  or  river  emptying  itself  into  the  se.i  in  the 
ten itory  of  .Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26).  Michaelijs 
(Hist.  Vitri,  §  2,  in  Com.  Soc.  Got:,  iv.)  trans- 
lates it  '  gl.iss-river,'  and  identities  it  with  the 
Belus,  which  joins  the  sea  near  Acre,  and  from 
whose  sands  the  iirst  glass  was  made  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians (Sfrabo,  xvi.  p.  758;  Tacit.  Hisf.wl; 
Joseph.  Be  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  10.  2). 

SIL.AS  (SiAas),  a  contraction  of  .Sii.vamis 
(SiAoyaro's),  a  distinguished  Christian  teacher  in 
the  church  at  Jerusalem,  who.  witli  Bainal)as,  was 
associated  by  that  church  with  Paul  (Acts  xv.  2"1, 
32),  and  accomiianied  liiui  in  his  second  journey 
llirough  Asia  Minor  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xy.  40; 
xvi.  19,25;  xvii.-l).  He  lemained  liehind  at  Berea 
for  a  short  time,  when  Paul  was  obliged  to  Hee  from 
that  place  (Actsxvii.  10,  14\  They  met  again  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  5;  comp.  Thess.  i.  1),  where 
Silas  was  active  in  the  work  of  an  evangelist  (3 
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Cor.  i.  19).  He  is  invariably  called  Silvanus  itr 
the  Ejjisllea,  hut  the  contracUDti  Silas  is  always 
iigeii  in  llie  Ads.  Whether  this  Silvanus  is  the 
laine  person  wlui  was  the  be.irtr  of  .St.  Peters 
epistle  tu  the  churches  in  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet.  v 
12),  cannot  be  ascertainei.  The  traditions  (up. 
Dorolhaeuin  et  Hiiipolytuni)  rejjard  Silas  and  .Sil- 
vai  us  as  ililVerent  persons,  inaking  tlie  former 
bislio])  of  Coiintli,  and  the  latter  bishop  of  Thes- 
salnnica.  See  Fabiicins,  Lux  Krcmg.  p.  117; 
Cellarius,  Diss,  tie  Sila   Vito  Apostol, 

SILOAH.     [Sii.OAM.] 

SILOAM  {liXocatx),  or  Shii.oah  {"^t)- 
The  name  Siloah  or  .Siloani  ii  I'oinid  only  three 
times  in  Sciiptiue  as  applied  to  water  ;  once  in 
'saiaii  (viii.  (i).  who  speaks  of  it  as  riMinitisr  water; 
ilgain,  as  a  pool,  in  Nehemiah  ii.  15;  and  lastly, 
also  as  a  pool,  inti)e  account  of  our  Lord's  healing 
♦he  man  who  had  been  born  blind  (Jolm  ix.  7  11) 
None  of  tiiese  ]iassages  affords  any  clue  to  the 
situation  of  Siloani  ;  but  tliis  silence  is  supjdied 
by  Joseplius,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of  it  as 
a  founiain  (De  Bell.  Jud.  v.  4,  ^  1,  2),  and  indi- 
cates its  situation  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  valley  of 
TyropQBon,  wiiere  the  fountain,  now  and  long 
since  indicated  as  tliat  of  Siloani,  is  still  found. 
He  (lesciibes  its  waters  as  sweet  and  abundant. 
Jerome  {Cummeitt.  in  Esa.  viii.  6),  indicating  its 
situation  more  precisely,  also  mentions  its  ir- 
regular flow — a  very  remarkable  circumstance, 
wluch  lias  been  noticed  by  most  subsequent  pil- 
grims and  travellers.  This  assuies  us  that  the 
present  foiuitain  of  Siloam  is  that  which  be  liad 
in  view;  and  that  it  is  the  same  to  wliicli  the 
Scriptural  notices  lefer  there  is  no  reason  f(j  doubt. 
The  ])ool  of  Siloam  is  vvitliin  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  valley  of  TyroptEon,  and  about  eighty  pacts 
above  its  teimination  is  that  of  Jehoshaphat. 
The  water  Hows  out  of  a  small  artificial  )>asin 
under  the  cliff,  the  entrance  to  which  is  excavated 
in  tlie  form  of  an  arch,  and  is  immediately  re- 
ceived into  a  larger  reservoir,  fifty-three  feet  in 
length  by  eighteen  feet  in  widtli.  A  flight  of 
ste|)s  leads  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  reservoir, 
which  is  nineteen  feet  deep.  This  large  receptacle 
is  faced  with  a  wall  of  stone,  now  slightly  out  of 
repair.  Several  columns  stand  out  of  the  side 
walls,  extending  from  the  top  downward  into  the 
cistern,  the  design  of  v^hich  it  is  dillicult  to  conjec- 
ture. The  water  passes  out  of  this  reservoir  through 
a  channel  cut  in  tlie  rock,  which  is  covered  for  a 
ghort  distance;  l)ut  subsecjuently  it  opens  and  dis- 
closes a  lively  copious  stream,  which  is  conducted 
into  an  enclose  1  garden  planted  with  fig-trees.  It 
is  afterwards  sniidivided,  and  seems  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  irriga  ing  a  number  of  gardens  occu- 
pied with  figs,  ajjricots,  oli\e  and  other  trees,  and 
gome  fl  jiuishing  legumes.  The  small  upper  b.isin 
or  f"ounlaiii  excavated  in  the  rock  is  merely  the 
entrance,  or  lather  the  termination  of  a  long  and 
II  irrow  subterranean  passage  beyond,  liy  which 
the  water  comes  IV mi  the  Fountain  of  tlie  Virgin. 
This  has  been  establislied  be\'ond  dispute  by  Dr. 
Roll  uson,  who,  with  his  companion,  had  the 
fcardihood  to  crawl  through  the  passage.  They 
(bund  it  170  feet  in  length,  winch,  owing  to  its 
rrinilings,  is  several  hundred  feet  more  than  the 
iirect  distance  above  ground.  It  is  thus  proven 
.hat  the  watejof  both  these  fountains  \s  the  same, 
iiou{{L  a<>iiie  bravellera  have  pronounce  i  the  water 


of  Siloani  to  lie  bail,  and  that  of  the  other  foun- 
tain good.  -It  has  a  peculiar  taste,  sweetish  and 
\ery  slightly  brackish,  but  not  at  all  disagreeable. 
Late  in  the  season,  when  the  water  is  low,  it  is 
said  to  become  more  brackisli  and  nnjileasant 
The  most  lemorkaiiie  circumstance  is  the  eiib  and 
How  of  tiie  waters,  which,  although  often  men- 
tioned as  a  characteristic  of  Siloam,  must  bdong 
equally  to  iMith  fountains.  Dr.  Roliinson  himself 
witnessed  tli'is  ]ihenomeu()n  in  tiie  fountain  of  the 
\  irgin.  where  the  wafer  io--e  in  five  niiinites  one 
foot  in  the  leservoir,  and  in  another  five  minutes 
sunk  to  its  former  level.  The  intervals  and  tiie 
extent  of  the  (low  and  ebb  in  tliis  and  the  fountain 
of  Siloam,  vary  witii  the  season;  liitt  the  fact, 
thouiih  it  has  not  yet  been  ace  tinted  for,  is  be- 
voiid  dispute  (see  Kobiiisou's  Palestine,  i.  460, 
4iJ2-49S;  Olins  Travels,  ii.  1-53,  15  i  ;  Williams'.s 
Holi/  Citij,  jip.  a78,  .379. 

SJLVANUS.     [Sii.As.] 

SILVER.  There  is  no  mention  of  thi.s  metal 
in  Scripture  until  the  time  of  Abialiam.  Before 
that  time  brass  and  iron  ap]iear  lo  have  been  the 
only  metals  in  use  (fieii  iv.'i'i).  Al)iaham  was 
rich  in  gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  flocks  and 
herds,  and  silver  in  his  day  was  in  general  circu- 
lation as  money.  It  was  uncoined,  and  estimated 
always  by  weight.  Coined  money  was  not  in 
use  among  the  Israelites  until  an  advanced  period 
of  their  history.  Tlie  Romans  are  sai<l  to  have 
had  only  copper  money  until  within  five  years  of 
the  first  Punic  war,  when  they  began  to  coin 
silverfPliny,  Hist.  Nat,  xxx.  3).  Their  coins  wei# 
extensively  introduced  into  .luda-a  after  it  be 
came  a  Roman  province. 

Silver,  as  well  as  gold,  is  fiequently  mentioned 
in  Scrijifriie.  Tliey  weie  both  largely  used  by 
the  Jews  in  the  niannfacture  of  articles  of  oriia 
meiit,  and  of  \arious  vessels  tor  domestic  jiur 
}ioses,  and  also  liir  the  service  of  the  lemjile. 
Many  of  the  idols,  and  other  olijects  balonging  to 
the  idolatrous  nations,  are  staled  to  have  fieen  of 
silver.  This  metal  was  so  abmulant  as  to  l^e  little 
tlionght  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  allhongh  it 
was  at  that  time,  and  both  lielore  and  long  after- 
wards, the  )iriiici]ial  meilium  of  exciiange  among 
the  Jews — the  only  recognised  standard  or  mea- 
sure of  value  f  MicTAL.s]. —  G.  M.  B. 

SIMEON  CliyP?',  favouraUe  hearinf!  ;  S.v 
Heiliv),  the  second  son  of  Jacol),  born  of  Leah 
(Gen.  xxix.  33),  aial  progenitor  of  the  Irilie  of-the 
same  name.  He  was  .tiie  full  lnother  of  Levi 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  25;  xxxv.  23),  wilh  whom  he  took 
])ait  in  cruelly  avenging  upon  the  men  of  She- 
cliem  the  injury  which  their  sister  Dinah  had 
receixed  from  the  son  of  Hanior  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25  30):  see  Din.^h.  The  femcity  of  character 
thus  indicated  pioliably  furnishes  the  reason  that 
Joseph  singled  Simeon  out  ui  remain  beliind  in 
Egvpt.  when  his  other  brethren  weie  the  first 
time  dismissed  (Gen.  xlii.  2-4);  tint  when  they 
returned  he  was  restored  safely  to  their.  (Gen, 
xliii.  23).  Nothing  move  of  his  personal  liistory 
is  known.  The  fjibe  descended  from  Simeon 
container'  59.300  able  liodied  men  at  the  lime  of 
the  ji^xode  (Num.  i.  23),  liut  was  reduced  to 
22,t»00  before  entering  Palestine  (Num.  xxvi. 
14).  This  immense  decrease  in  the  course  of  one 
generation  v/as  greater  than  that  sustained  by  all 
tlie  other  tribes  together,  and  reduced  Simeon  from 
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tise  til ird  rank  lo  tlw  lowest  of  all  hi  point  of  nnm- 
hers.  It  cannot  well  l)c  accouiiled  for  but  by  sup- 
{Hising  tliat  the  tribe  eri-ed  most  conspicuously, 
and  was  jiunisliwl  must  severely  tii  those  transac- 
tions wiiich  (hew  diiwnjudirnients  from  God.  As 
it  apjieartxl  tiiat  Jiidaii  had  received  too  larj^e  a 
territory  in  the  (irst  distiil)".tion  of  hinds,  a  portion 
of  it  was  aflerwai<is  assij^iied  to  Simeon.  This 
portiod  lay  in  tlie  south-west,  towards  the  borders 
<tf  Philistia  and  the  southern  desert,  and  contained 
seventeen  towns  (Josli.  xix.  1-^1).  However,  tlie 
Juilahites  must  afterwards  have  re  appriipr!ate<l 
some  of  these  (owns  ;  at  least  Beerslieba  (1  Kings 
ix.  3)  ami  Ziklai?  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6)  a|i|iear  at  a 
sid)seqiient  period  as  liehin'.,'ing  to  the  kini,'doni  of 
Judaii.  The  n^inarkable  passatje  in  1  Chnin.  iv. 
41-43  points  loan  emigration  oi  or  from  tiiis  tribe, 
perhaps  more  extensive  than  the  words  would  seem 
to  indicate,  and  sug!j;esls  that  when  they  ceased  to 
bave  common  inleres's,  this  small  trilie  was  obliged 
to  give  way  before  the  greater  power  of  Judali  and 
the  jiressure  of  its  population  (corn]).  Gen.  xlix.  7). 
Nothing  moie  of  rliis  tril)e  isrecoiJed,  althougii 
its  name  occurs  in  unhistorical  intimations  (Kzek. 
xlviii.  21;  Rev.  vii.  8). 

2.  SIMKON,  the  aged  iierson  who,  wiien 
Jesus  was  piesented  by  liis  mother  at  the  temple, 
recognised  the  infant  as  tiie  exjiected  Messiah, 
and  touk  him  in  his  arms  and  blessed  liim,  glori- 
fyitig  God  (Luke  ii.  'I'i-Sa)'."  The  circumstance  is 
interesting,  asevincing  the  ex]iecta(ions  wliich  were 
tlicvi  enlertaineil  of  the  speedy  advent  of  the  Mes- 
siah; and  important  from  the  attestation  whicli  it 
conveyed  in  favour  of  .Icsus,  fumi  one  who  was 
tnov.'n  to  have  leceivcd  tiie  ilivine  (ironiise  that 
be  shoiiid  '  not  taste  of  death  till  he  hid  seen  the 
Lord's  Christ.'  If  lias  been  often  supposed  that 
this  S  nieon  was  tlie  *iiiie  with  Uabban  Simeon, 
tiie  son  of  the  faunms  Ilillel,  and  father  of  Gama- 
liel ;  lint  this  is  merely  a  conjec'tuie,  founded  on 
circumstances  luo  weak  to  estaldish  such  a  con- 
clusion. 

SII\ION  rSiVwr),  tiie  same  name,  in  origin 
and  sign  licatidii.  as  SiJiKON. 

1.  Sl.MON  .M.\CCA1LEUS.  [Maccab.ean 
Family.] 

2.  Sl.MON,  the  apostle,  to  whom  Ciirist  gave 
the  iMiiie  of  Peter,  a(";er  which  lie  was  rarely 
called  by  his  former  name  alone,  but  usually 
by  that  111'  Peti  r,  or  else  Simoii  Peter  [Pei-hu]. 

3.  Sl.M'tN,  snrnameil  Zei.0Ti;s  CZiixwif  <5 
ZtjAjut'^s).  one  of  tiie  twehe  ajiostles  (Luke  vi. 
15;  Acts  i.  13),  and  ^irobably  .so  named  from 
having  been  one  of  flie  Zealots.  He  is  also  called 
*  The  (laiiaiinile"  (Si'u'^''  "  Koi'oi'ittjs)  in  Matt. 
X.  4:  Mark  iii.  IS.  This,  however,  is  not,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  to  be  taken  for  a  Gfiitile  tiame, 
but  is  nieicly  an  .Aramaic  word  signifying  'zeal,' 
and  therefore  uf  the  same  sigiiilication  as  Zelotes. 
Simon  is  the  least  known  of  all  liie  a]iost!es,  not 
a  sitigle  circiinistance.  beyond  the  fact  of  bis 
apostleship,  l)eing  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
is  proliabiy  to  be  identided  willi  Siimin  tlie  son 
of  Cieophas  ;  aii<i  if  so,  the  traditions  concerning 
tliat  peison,  given  by  those  who  make  them  dis- 
tinct, must  be  assigned  to  hiin.  These  traditions, 
>o\vevei,  assign  a  diileieiif  destiny  to  this  Simon, 
alleging  that  he  |  reairlied  the  Gos|)el  tiirongliout 
Nortii  .Africa,  from  Egy])t  to  Mauritania,  and  that 
i.»  evax  proceeded  to  the  remote  isles  uf  IJritain. 


4.  SIMON,  son  of  Cieophas  and  Marj',  brot^ 
of  the  apostles  James  and  Jude,  and  a  kinstnaii 
of  Jesus  (Matt.  xiii.   55;    Mark  vi.  3).     He  i« 

proliabiy  the  same  with  the  Simon  Zelotes  a(H)r« 
mentioned,  and  in  tiiat  case  we  must  regard  tht 
se[)arate  traditions  respfcling  liitn  as  apocryphal, 
and  take  those  assigned  to  the  present  Simon  at 
jirojier  to  botii.  They  amount  to  this,  that  after 
St.  James  had  been  slain  by  the  Jews  in  a.d.  82, 
his  brother  Simon  was  appointed  to  succeeil  liim 
in  the  govsrnmeiit  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem, 
and  that  foity-fhree  years  al'ter,  when  Trajan 
caused  search  to  be  made  for  all  those  who  claimed 
to  be  of  the  race  of  David,  he  was  accused  beforf 
Atticus,  the  governor  of  Pale.stine,  and  after  en- 
during great  toitiire  was  crucified,  being  then  120 
years  of  age  (Epiphanius,  Hares,  c,  14;  Kuseb. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  3"2 ;  T-illemont,  Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 
204). 

5.  SIMON,  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John  vi. 
71;  xii.  4:   xiii.  2,  '26). 

6.  SIMON,  a  Pharisee  who  invited  Jesus  to 
ills  house  (Luke  vii.  40,  43,  44). 

7.SIMONTHK  LKPER.  so  called  from  having 
formeily  been  afflicted  with  lei'rosy  (.Matt.  xxvi. 
6  ;  Mark  xiv.  3).  He  was  of  Bethany,  and  after 
the  raising  of  Lazarus,  gave  a  feasr,  probably 
in  celebration  of  that  event,  at  which  both  Jesus 
and  Lazarus  were  present  (comp.  John  xii.  2l. 
He  was,  therefore,  jirobably  a  near  I'liend  or  rela- 
tion of  Lazarus:  some  suppose  that  he  was  his 
brother;  others  that  he  was  the  Imsb.uid  of  M<irv, 
the  sister  of  Lazarus,  who  at  this  feast  anointed 
the  Lord  s  feet,  and  that  Lazarus  abode  with 
them.      But  all  this  is  pure  conjecture. 

8.  SIMON  THK  CYRENIAN,  who  was 
compelled  to  aid  in  bearing  the  cross  of  Jesus 
(Matt,  xxvii.  32;  Mark  xv.  21;  Luke  xxiii.  2f5). 
^Vhether  this  surname  indicated  that  Simon  was 
one  of  the  many  Jews  from  Cyrene,  v>ho  came  to 
Jeriis.ilem  at  the  Passover,  or  that  he  was  origin- 
ally from  Cyreiie,  although  then  setlletl  at  Jeru- 
salem, is  uncertain.  Tiie  latter  seems  the  more 
likely  opinion,  as  Simon's  two  sons,  Alexatider 
and  Rufus,  were  certainly  di.-.ciples  of  Christ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  the  knowledge  of  this  fact 
which  led  the  .lews  to  incite  the  soldiers  to  lay 
on  him  the  liiuden  of  the  cross.  The  family  of 
Simon  seems  to  have  resided  afterwards  at  Rome; 
for  Sf.  Paul,  in  his  epistle  to  the  church  there, 
salutes  the  wife  i>l"  Simon  with  tenderness  and 
res])cct.  calling  her  his  '  mother,'  llii.u:;li  he  does 
not  expiesslv  name  her:  'S.iliite  Ruins,  and  his 
mother  and  mine'  (Rom.  x\i.  13). 

9.  SIMON  THK  TANNKR.  wifli  whom  St. 
Peter  lodged  at  Joppa  (.\cts  ix.  13;  x.  6  ;  xvii. 
32).  He  was  doubtless  a  disciple.  His  house 
was  by  the  sea  si<le,  beyond  the  wall,  as  the  trade 
of  a  tanner  was  one  which  the  Jews  did  dot  alloxT 
to  be  can  ied  on  inside  their  tc/wii.';. 

10.  SIMON  MAGUS.  Inlheeighfh  chapter 
of  the  Acts  we  reail  that  Philip  the  Evangelist, 
whilst  jireaching  the  Gospel  in  a  city  of  .Samaria, 
caine  in  contact  with  a  person  of  the  name  ol 
Simon,  who  had  formerly  exercised  immense 
]iower  over  the  minds  of  the  people  by  his  skill 
in  the  resources  of  magic.  .So  If.igh  were  tht 
])retensions  of  tiiis  impostor,  and  so  profound  th« 
inijiression  he  had  made  on  the  minds  of  tlt< 
multitude,  that  they  not  only  received  with 
readiness  all   that   he  taught,   bi::  admitted   lik 
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claim  to  1)6  regarded  as  ati  incarnation  of  flie  de- 
miurgic [Kiwei  of  God.  The  doctrines  of  Pliilip, 
however,  concpinin!^  Ciirist  as  t!ie  true  and  only 
incarnation  of  Deity,  sojipoited  liy  tiie  iin[)aral- 
leletl  and  beneficent  miracles  wliich  lie  )ier- 
fosmed,  iiad  tlie  ell'ect  of  dispelling  this  delusion, 
and  inducing  the  people  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giance to  Simon  anil  receive  haptism  as  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  On  the  mind  of  Simon  himself 
a  deep  imjiiession  was  also  produced.  In  his 
former  pui suits  lie  iiad  lieen  jiroliably  not  a  little 
of  a  duj)e  as  well  as  a  deceiver,  for  the  l)elief  In 
the  reality  of  magical  jiower  was  so  widely  dif- 
fused through  the  ilast  lliat  we  can  easily  suppose 
Simon  to  have  been  thoroughly  convinced,  not 
only  that  the  possession  ol'such  power  was  attain- 
alile,  hut  that  the  tluunis  of  which  he  was  mas- 
ter actually  confened  ujion  him  a  jiortioii  of 
that  power,  though  very  far  short  of  wiiat  he  pre- 
tended to  have.  To  his  mind,  therefore,  the 
idea  in  all  probability  suggested  by  the  miracles 
of  Philip,  the  reality  of  which  lie  could  not 
doubt,  was,  ttiat  heie  was  a  magical,  of  a  higher 
order  than  himself — one  who  was  jiossessed  of 
charms  and  secrets  more  ymwtrful  and  myslei  ions 
tlian  those  wliich  he  had  obtained.  To  Pliilij), 
consequently,  as  a  greater  master  of  his  science 
than  himself,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  succumb,  in 
the  hope  doubtless  of  being  able  ere  long  to  ])ar- 
ticipate  in  his  knowledge  ami  to  wield  his  ]iower. 
■With  this  view  he  jnofessed  hirriself  a  disciple  of 
Jesus,  and  as  such  was  baptised  by  Pliilip. 

On  the  news  of  Philip's  success  reaching  Jeru- 
salem, peter  ami  John  went  down  to  Samaria  to 
confer  upon  the  new  converts  the  sjiiritual  gifts 
which  were  vouchsafed  to  the])riniitive  chiuches. 
During  their  visit  Simon  discovered  that  by 
means  of  prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands  the 
A]iostles  were  aide  to  disjiense  the  power  of  the 
H.)ly  Ghost  ;  and  suppnsing  probably  that  in  this 
lay  tlie  much-piized  seciet  of  their  siijierior 
power,  lie  atteuijited  to  induce  flie  Apostles  to 
impart  to  him  this  power  bv  ollering  them  nioiiev. 
This,  which  lijr  such  a  man  was  a  very  natural 
act,  intimated  to  the  A])ostles  at  on<:e  his  fiue 
character  (or  rather,  to  exjiress  mure  accurately 
our  conviction,  it  enablerl  them  to  manifest  to 
the  people  and  publicly  to  act  u]ion  what  their 
own  power  of  liisccrning  sjiirits  must  have  al- 
ready taught  them  of  his  true  character)  ;  and 
accordingly  Peter  iii<lignantly  repudiated  his 
ofl'er,  proclaiined  his  utter  want  of  all  true 
knowledge  of  Christian  iloctriiie  (so  we  under- 
stand (lie  words  ovk  ecm  troi  /uepls  oiiSe  K\fipos 
iy  T/f  \6yw  Tuvrcf,  \  er.  21),  anil  exhorted  him  to 
repentance  and  to  pra_\er  for  liirgiveness.  The 
words  of  Peter  on  tliis  occasion,  it  is  justly  re- 
marked l)y  Neander,  '  jiresent  the  doctrine  of 
tlie Gosjiel,  which  so  expressly  intimates  the  aliso- 
.lite  necessity  of  a  right  state  of  mind  for  the  re- 
ception of  all  that  Clnisiianity  conveys,  in 
direct  oppisitlon  to  tlie  Magianistn,  which  denies 
all  necessary  connection  between  the  state  of 
mind  and  that  which  is  divine  and  sujiernatiiral, 
brings  down  the  divine  and  supernatural  within 
the  sphere  of  ordinary  nature,  and  imagines  that 
divine  power  may  l)e  approp.rialed  by  means  of 
SI  nietbing  else  than  that  which  is  allied  to  it  in 
man's  nature,  and  whii-h  supnlies  the  only  p.iint 
pf  imion  I, el  ween  the  two'  ( Ajmatu/.  Zeitalt.  i.  &2). 
The  Bolemn  a  »d  tiireat^ning  words  of  tiie  Apostle 
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struclv  dread  into  the  bosom  of  the  impostor,  »ho 

besought  the  Apostle  to  jirav  for  him  tliat  noiM 
of  the  things  he  had  tiueatened  might  come  upon 
him — an  entreaiy  which  shows  that  his  mind 
still  laboured  under  what  Neander  above  de- 
scribes as  the  chief  error  of  the  Magiiin  doctrine. 

After  this  we  read  no  more  of  Simon  Mngus 
in  the  New  Testament.  By  the  ecclesiastical 
writers,  however,  be  is  fiequently  lefeired  to,  ajid 
several  curious  jnuticulars  aie  recorded  concem- 
iiig  him,  some  of  which  must  uiiquestionaljly  be 
abandoned  to  the  region  of  t'able,  i'liit  many  of 
which  are  ajiparently  true.  Accoiiling  to  Justin 
Martyr  {Apol.  i.  h  26),  Theodoiet  {Hceret.  fab. 
i.  1),  Ejiiphaiiius  {Ha-r.  xxi.  SS),  and  others,  he 
was  a  native  of  Giiton  or  Gittnm.  a  town  of 
Samaria.  The  Clementine  Homilies  (ii.  22), 
inform  us  that  he  studied  at  Alexandria;  but 
their  authority  is  very  doubtful.  Josephus  s],eaks 
of  a  Simon  Magus  who  was  a  dependant  of 
Felix  and  the  minister  of  his  vices  (.rlw^j'y.  xx. 
7.  2),  and  whom  Neander  regards  as  the  same 
j)eison  witli  the  one  now  under  notice  (L/6.  cit. 
p.  84).  Justin  says  he  went  to  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  where  he  attracted  much  at- 
tention, and  gained  such  reveience  that  he  was 
worshipped  as  a  God.  The  same  writer  atlirms 
that  he  even  saw  a  statue  erected  in  the  Tiber, 
between  the  two  bridges,  to  iiis  memorv,  and 
bearing  the  iiiScri])tion  'Simoni  Deo  Sancto,' 
and  this  is  repeated  by  many  of  the  fathers.  It 
is  now,  luiwever,  very  generally  supposed  that 
Justin's  partial  acquaintance  with  the  Latin 
language  and  mythology  led  liiin  to  mi.stake  a 
statue  ol'  the  Sabine  deity,  Seino,  for  one  to 
Simon,  a  supjiosiiion  which  it  is  hardly  possilile 
to  resist  when  we  know  that  a  piece  of  marlile  has 
been  (iiund  in  an  island  of  the  Tiijer  actually 
bearing  the  inscription  Semoni  Sanco  Deo 
FiDio  Sacrum  (Salmasius,  Ad  ^'partiunwn, 
]i.  38;  A'an  Dale,  De  Uriiculis,  p.  679;  Burton, 
Heresies  of  the  Aposlolic  Age,  \\.  374,  il^'c). 
Kusebiiis  adds  (I-Jist.  Lcc'es.  ii.  13,  14),  that  the 
jiopularity  of  the  impostor  was  comidetely  de- 
stroyed by  St.  Peters  coming  to  Ruine  ;  and  later 
writers  give  us  a  wonderful  legend  of  hi*  destruc- 
tion I))'  the  miraculous  jiower  of  the  Ajiosfle's 
prayers  jo'iied  to  tiiose  of  St.  Paul.  Ail  are 
agreed  in  regarding  these  legeiiilaiy  accounts  as 
(abijous,  liut  Dr.  Burton  has  willi  much  ijige- 
iiuity  endeavoured  to  expiscale  the  truth  which 
may  be  involved  in  them.  Ac.coidiiig  to  his 
view  it  is  jirobable  that  Simon,  in  endeavouring 
to  work  something  that  sliouUl  jiass  for  a  miracle, 
and  to  maintain  his  cittlit  against  ihe  Apostles, 
met  with  an  accident  which  endtd  in  liis  deatlj 
(Lib.  cit.  p.  371).  To  us  it  appears  moie  [no- 
bable  that  the  whole  is  a  mythic  fable  ;  the 
silence  of  all  the  earlier  f.ithers  regarding  it  is 
sutlicient  to  invalidate  its  pretensions  to  be  viewed 
as  history. 

Simon  s  doctrines  were  substantially  those  o\ 
the  Cinostics,  and  he  is  not  wilhont  reason  re- 
garded as  the  first  who  attempted  to  engiaft  the 
theurgy  and  egotism  of  the  Magian  jjhilosophy 
upon  Christianity.  He  re])resented  himself,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome  (//(  Matt..  0[ip.  iv.  114),  as 
the  Word  of  God,  the  PeitectL;n,  the  Paraciere, 
the  Almighty,  the  All  of  Deity;  and  Iienseu* 
(i.  20)  tells  us  he  carried  with  him  a  iieautifui 
female  named   Helena,  whom  he  set  forth  as  tbt 
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first  idea  ((vvoia)  of  Deity.  If  this  be  not  ex- 
aggerated faille  on  the  part  of  his  enemies,  we 
must  siijipose  that  sucli  modes  nf  speecii  and  re- 
presentation were  adopted  liy  1dm  as  suited  to 
the  highly  allegorical  character  of  Orientalism 
in  his  ilay ;  for  were  we  to  suppose  him  to  have 
meant  such  utterances  to  be  taken  literally,  we 
shc'uld  be  constrained  to  look  upon  him  in  the 
light  of  a  niKhnan. 

Comp.  Ti  I  lemon t,  3/('/?toiVes,  torn.  i.p.  158,  fl". ; 
Beausolire,  Hist,  du  Manichec,  torn,  i.;  Itfiu'ius, 
Hist.  Eccles.' Selecta  Capita,  v.  10,  &c. ;  Mos- 
heim.  Hist,  nf  the  Church,  Cent.  ii.  5,  12;  De 
Bebus  Christianomm,  &c.  p  190  11".  ;  Burtons 
Heresies  of  the  Apostolic  Age,  Lect.  iv.  ;  Milinan, 
Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.   ii.   p.  96,  il'.,   &c. — 

W.  L.  A. 

SIX  (rp  ;  Sept.  2nis),  a  city  of  Egypt,  which 
is  mentioned  in  Kzek.  xxx.  15,  Ifi,  itt  connection 
with  Tiie'iies  and  Memphis,  and  is  descrilied  as 
'the  strength  of  Kgypt,'  siiowing  it  to  have  been 
a  fortified  place.  The  Sept.  makes  it  to  have 
been  Sais,  but  .leroir.e  regards  it  as  Pelusium 
This  latter  identilicatioii  lias  been  generallj 
adopted,  and  is  scarcely  o[>en  to  dispu'e.  Sir 
means'  mire,  and  Pelusium.  from  the  iixeeVpelos 
has  the  same  meaning,  which  is,  indeed,  jjreserved 
in  the  modern  name  Tineh,  '  clay,'  all  donlitless 
derived  from  the  muddy  nature  of  the  soil  in 
tlie  vicinity.  Sir.T.  G.  Wilkinson,  however,  su])- 
poses  that  the  aTicieiit  native  name  more  nearly 
resembVd  the  Peuemoun  or  Phehomi.s  of  the 
Copts;  and  the  latter  is,  doubtless,  the  origin  of 
the  Farama  of  the  Arabs,  iiy  which  it  is  still 
known.  Pelusium  was  anciently  a  place  of  great 
consequence.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  being  the 
bulwark  of  the  Egyptian  frontier  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  was  considered  the  'kev,'  or,  as  the 
])rophe(  terms  it,  '  the  strength"  of  Kgypt  (Hist. 
Bell.  Alexand.  p.  20.  27  ;  Liv.  xlv.  11  ;  Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiv.  8.  1  ;  De  Bell.  .Ind.  i.  8.  7  ;  i.  9.  3). 
It  was  near  this  place  that  Pomjiey  met  his  death, 
being  murdered  by  order  of  Ptolemy,  whose  ])ro- 
tection  he  had  claimed.  It  lay  among  swamps  and 
morasses  on  the  most  easterly  esluaiy  of  the  Nile 
(winch  received  from  it  the  name  of  Ostium  Pelu- 
siacum),  and  stood  twenty  stades  from  the  Medi- 
terranean (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  7()0 ;  xvii.  SUl,  802; 
Plin.  Hist.  Nat,  v.  11).  The  site  is  now  only 
ajjproachaiile  by  bonis  (lining  a  iiigh  Nile,  or  by 
land  when  the  summer  sun  has  dried  the  mud 
Ij'ft  by  the  inundation:  the  remains  consist  only 
of  mounds  and  a  tew  fallen  columns.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  unutiolesome  (Wilkinson's  Mod. 
Egypt,  i.  40G,  411;  Savary's  Letters  oil  Egypt, 
i.  let.  24;  Heimiker's  Travels). 

SIN,  the  liesert  which  the  Israelites  entere.l  on 
turning  off  from  the  Red  Sea  (lv\od.  xvi.  1  ; 
xvii.  I  :  Num.  xxxiii.  12)  [Sl^fAI]. 

SINAI  (\rp;  Se|.t.  Si^/a).  The  Hebrew  name, 
denoting  a  district  of  broken  or  cleft  rocks,  is  rle- 
acripfive  of  the  re.,don  to  which  it  is  apjilied.  That 
region,  according  to  Exoil  xix.  I  ;  Lev.  \ii.  38; 
Num.  i.  1,  ."?,  1,  is  a  wild  momitainous  country  in 
Arabia  Petra-a,  wliitlier  the  Israelites  went  from 
Re]>hidim,  after  fliey  had  lieen  nut  of  Egypt  for  the 
■pace  of  three  montiis.  Here  the  law  was  given  to 
Moses,  which  fact  renders  this  spot  one  of  special 
and  lasting  interest.  From  the  magnitude  and  pro- 
minence uf  the  Sinaitic  group  of  mountains,  tlie 
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entiredistrict  of  which  it  forms  a  part  has  leceiVMl 

the  name  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  'I'his  peninsula 
may  be  roughly  desciibed  as  formed  by  a  li£>e 
running  from  Suez  to  .A.ilah.  all  that  lies  on 
the  south  of  this  line  falling  within  the  ])enin8ula. 
In  the  present  day  the  name  Sinai  is  given  by 
Christians  to  the  cluster  of  mouritains  to  wliich 
we  have  referred  ;  l)ut  the  Arabs  have  no  otiier 
name  for  this  grou])  than  Jebel  et-Tar,  sometime* 
adding  the  distnictive  e[)itliet  Sina.  In  a  stricter 
sense  the  name  Sinai  is  applied  to  a  very  lofty 
ridge  whicli  lies  betwien  the  two  parallel  valleya 
of  Slier  and  el- Lega.  Of  this  ridge  the  nortiiem 
end  is  termed  Horeb,  the  soutliern  Sinai,  now 
called  Jebel  Musa,  or  Moses"  Mount.  The  entire 
district  is  a  heap  of  lofty  gianite  rocks,  with  steep 
gorges  and  dee])  valleys.  The  several  mountains 
in  the  jieninsula  seem  all  to  ascend  gradually  till 
they  reach  their  highest  jioint  in  the  group  of 
.Sinai,  which  presents  a  wild  aspect  of  broken, 
cleft,  and  ii regular  masses,  with  ])oirited  to}« 
and  jirecipitous  sides.  The  entire  group  is  maiie 
u])  of  four  iiuge  ranges,  which  run  south  ai»d 
north  with  an  inclination  eastward.  Tlie  ranges 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  deep  valleys  or 
watercourses.  Of  the  (iiiu  longifuilinal  masses  of 
mountain,  Sinai  lies  the  must  easterly  but  one, 
namely,  Jebel  ed-Ueir.  The  range  which  lies  on 
the  west  of  Sinai  is  de-ignated  at  its  southern 
extremity  Jebel  Catharine,  wliich  is  the  highest 
mountain  in  llie  district,  for  .Sinai  is  7U33, 
and  Catharine  8063  Parisian  feet  aliove  tlie 
level  of  the  Mediterranean  (the  highest  point  oJ 
Hermoii  being  1(1,000  feel).  The  Sinai  ridge,  in- 
cluding Horel),  is  at  least  three  miles  in  length. 
It  rises  boldly  and  majestically  from  the  southern 
end  of  the  plain  Rahali,  which  is  two  geogra])hical 
miles  long,  and  ranges  in  breadth  from  one-third 
to  two-tliirds  of  a  mile,  making  at  least  one 
square  mile.  This  space  is  nearly  doubled 
by  extensions  of  the  valley  on  the  west  and 
east.  ,'  The  examljiation  con\  inced  us,'  saya 
Robinson  (UtiZ/ca/  /Researches,  i.  141),  '  that  here 
was  space  enough  to  satisfy  all  the  requisitions 
of  the  Scriptural  narrative,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
the  assendiling  of  the  congregation  to  leceive  the 
law.'  Water  is  abundant  in  this  mountainoug 
region,  to  whicli  the  Bedouins  lietake  themselvei 
when  oppressed  by  drought  iii  the  lo.ver  lands. 
As  there  is  water,  so  also  is  there  in  the  valleys 
great  friiitfulness  and  sometimes  luxuriance  of 
vegetation,  as  well  as  beauty.  What  was  llie 
exact  locality  from  which  the  law  was  given,  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  ascertain.  Tlie  book  of 
Deuteronomy  (i.  6;  iv.  IK,  &c.)  makes  it  to  bfl 
Horeb,  which  seems  most  probidile  ;  for  this,  the 
north  end  of  the  range,  rises  immediately  from  the 
plain  of  which  we  have  just  spoken  as  the  iiead* 
(piarlers  of  the  Israelites.  Sinai  is,  indeed,  g«- 
neially  reputed  to  be  the  spot,  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  is  deno- 
minated Moses'  Mount;  but  this  may  have  arisen 
from  confounding  together  two  me.mings  of  Si- 
nai, inasmuch  as  it  denotes  1,  a  district;  2,  a 
[larticular  pait  of  that  district.  If  was  no  doubt 
on  Horeb,  in  the  region  of  Sinai,  that  the  law  was 
jiroinulgated.  Robinson  iinjiutes  the  common 
error  to  tradition,  ami  decla>es  that  '  there  is  not 
the  slightest  reason  for  supjiosing  that  Moses  had 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  summit  wliich  now  beari 
his  name.     It  is  liiree  miles  distant  from  the  pl*ia 
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nrs  »'■*«/:  the  Is:;ip^Io-j  mnsi  l:ave  sfooil,  aiiJ  liid- 
den  X'noJi  it  hy  lln-  Milcrvenin;^  peaks  of  iiK^iiein 
Horeb.  No  jiait  cil'  the  plain  is  visilile  fiom  liie 
summit,  nor  are  the  hottimw  (»f  tlie  ailjacetit  \  al- 
loys, nor  is  aiiv  spot  to  be  seen  aroiiml  it  vviiere 
?he  peojile  could  have  been  as-embleil.  Robinson 
also  ascended  tlie  noilljcm  extremity  ol'  the 
lidsje,  and  had  there  a  prospect  wliicli  he  thns 
describes:  —  'The  whole  plain,  er  Haliali,  lay 
sjnead  out  beneath  otir  leet  with  the  luijacent 
VVadys  and  mountains.  Our  coniiction  was 
s'reufrtlieued  that  here,  or  on  some  one  of  fhe  ad- 
jacent clill's,  was  the  spot  where  the  Lord  ''  de- 
scended in  (ire, 'and  ])ioc!ainied  the  law.  Here 
lay  the  ))lain  where  the  whole  con<;rejj;ation  might 
be  assembled;  here  was  the  mount  that  could  be 
approached  and  touched,  if  not  forbidden  :  and 
here  the  mountain  bro«'  where  alone  the  lightnings 


and  'he  tliit.k  cloiivl  would  ht  visible,  «.»?  the 
thunders  and  the  voice  of  the  trump  be  heard 
wlien  "the  L'^rd  came  (h>wn  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people  upon  Mount  Sinai."  We  gave  ourselves 
up  to  the  impressions  of  liie  awl'ul  scene,  and 
read  witli  a  feiliiig  tiiat  will  never  be  l(in:<itlen 
the  stdillme  account  of  the  triinsacliou  and  the 
c(»mmaiKlment  iheic  jiromuljraed.'  ()ndescen<l- 
ing,  liobiiison  came  to  a  convent  ("3(56  feet  above 
the  sea),  his  desciiptic.n  of  tiie  vicinity  of  which  ^ 
will  impress  no  the  reailers  m  iid  what  we  have 
befoie  said  as  to  the  iVuitfuliiess  of  spots  in  ihe-ie 
lofty  regions.  '  A  large  ]ilantation  <if  olive-trees 
extends  far  :d»ove  and  below  the  convent  al..ng 
the  valley,  .lust  aiound  the  buildings  is  also  a 
gar<ien  of  other  fnnt  trees,  in  which  apple  and 
apricot  trees  were  in  l)lossom  (Maich  2(iJ,  and 
Dot  far  olT  is  a  small  gro\'e  of  tall  poplars,  her? 


&0t.    [The  (ummit  of  Mount  Sinai.] 


piitivated  for  timber.  In  this  garden  too  was  a 
rill  of  water.  A  family  of  serfs  was  here  to  keep 
the  garden.  As  we  entered,  the  sweet  voice  of  a 
prattling  Arab  child  struck  my  ear,  and  made 
my  lieart  thrill  as  it  recalled  the  thoughts  of 
home'  (i.  159).  Tradition  seems  to  have  been 
busily  a>|d  freely  at  work  in  the  district.  A  rock 
is  pointed  out  as  (hat  wiience  Moses  ma<le  the 
Wilier  gusii.  It  is  in  a  narrow  valley,  anil  Ro- 
hinsoti  affirms  that  Sheie  is  nut  tiie  slightest 
ground  (or  assmnitig  any  connection  l>etween  it 
and  Replii<lim  ;  but,  on  the  <;ontrary,  every  thing 
atraittst  such  a  supposition. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  (f  Sinai,  wo 
Siiait  now  briefly  trace  the  Israelites  in  their 
i'iuri<ey  <o  the  mouiitain.  Another  article  [W.vw- 
mtitlNu]  will  fo'ii;(w  their  covirse  into  the  L'lrid 
of  I'roaiise.  If  the  reader  will  tnin  back  to 
Exouus,  he  will  find  that  we  (here  conducled  the 
fugitive  :.jrtle  tluoiigli  the  Re<i  Sea  to  (he  eastern 
s'tKire  of  the  gidf  c^f  Suea.  The  Uiblical  aullio- 
»ities  for  the  |j«irtion  of  the  task  imini'diately   be- 


fore  us  may  be  fonnJ  in  Exod.  xvi.  22;  xvii.. 
xviii.,  xix.,  I  and  2;  and  Num.  xxiii.  8-1-5 
When  safe  on  the  eastern  sluiie,  the  Israelites, 
bad  ihty  taken  tlie  shortest  mute  into  Palestine, 
woidd  have  struck  at  once  across  (he  deseit 
in  a  south-easterly  ditection  to  el-Aiish  or  Gaziu 
But  this  route  would  have  brought  them  into 
direct  Collision  u  iih  the  Philisi  ines,  with  whom 
(hey  were  as  yet  quite  unalile  to  cope.  Or  tht  v 
niight  have  traversed  the  de.--eil  of  Paian,  follow- 
ing tiie  pilgrim  road  of  the  present  ilay  to  F.lath, 
and,  turning  to  the  north,  have  made  for  Pale>- 
tine.  In  cnler  to  accomplish  this,  however, 
hostile  lioriles  and  nations  would  have  to  be  en- 
countered, whose  superior  skill  and  ex{)erien(  e  it 
war  might  hiive  pr(;vetl  fatal  to  (he  newly  libeiateii 
tiibes  of  Israel.  V\isely,  therefore,  <1  id  their  lea<lei 
take  a  rouise  which  necessitated  tiie  laiise  of  time, 
and  gave  pri  mise  of  aflbrding  intellectual  and 
moral  discipline  of  the  highest  value.  A  re^art' 
to  tills  discipline  cliiirlly  deterniined  Motes  in  tiiv 
select  on  ol"  his  route.    lie  resohrd  to  lead  hi»  flock 
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lo  Sinai  in  order  lliat  tliey  miglit  see  the  wonderi 
>.iere  lo  be  exliiliiled,  arul  hear  the  lessons  there  to 
l.i'  {riven.  At  Sinai,  anil  on  the  jouiiiey  tliither, 
inijjlit  the  great  leader  hope  ihat  tlie  moral  brand 
which  slavery  had  im[)rinled  on  liis  ]>eo|)le  would 
he  effaced,  and  that  they  would  acquire  that  self- 
rss]ject.  that  r(>gard  to  G-ul's  will,  that  capactxv  of 
Hell-guidance,  which  alone  could  make  lil)erty  a 
l:lessing  to  the  ii.ition,  and  enable  Moses  to  realise 
i)>l  their  behalf  the  great  and  benign  intentions 
wllicli  Gou  had  led  liiui  to  form.  There  were, 
lio*ever,  two  ways  i>y  which  he  miglit  reach 
Siutti.  By  following  a  south-easterly  direction, 
aud  5»n;ceeding  across  the  desert  el  Tyh,  he 
would  ihave  reachetl  at  once  the  heart  of  the  Si- 
nai tic  i«g  ion.  This  was  the  shorter  and  the  more 
exiK-ditious  Kiad.  Tiie  other  route  lay  along 
the  sliore  of  Jhe  Red  Sea,  which  must  be  pnrsneil 
lilr  an  ojiening  gave  the  means  of  turning  sud- 
cieiiiv  to  tlie  east,  and  ascending  at  once  into 
the  lofty  district.  The  latter  was  preferable  for 
the  reason  before  assigned,  namely,  tiie  addi- 
tional opportunities  which  it  offered  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  undisciplined  tribes  of  recently 
emancipated  slaves.  It,  therefore,  was  wisely 
adopted  liy  Moses. 

Moses  did  not  begin  his  arduous  journey  till, 
witii  a  piety  anu  a  warmth  of  gratitude  which  well 
Ifelitted  the  signal  deliverance  tliai  nis  peo|/.e  iiad 
just  been  favoured  with,  he  celebrateil  the  jiower, 
majestv,  and  goodness  of  (rod  in  a  triumphal  ode, 
full  of  the  mostap[)iopriat8,  striking,  and  sjilendid 
images;  in  which  commemorative  festivity  he 
was  assisted  by  '  Miriam  the  prophetess,  the  sister 
of  Aaron,'  and  her  associated  female  band,  with 
j)oetry,  music,  antl  dancing.  The  nature  of  these 
festivities  gives  us  full  reason  to  conclude,  that  if 
the  |)eiiple  at  large  were  still  slaves  in  intellect 
and  morals,  there  were  not  wanting  individuals  in 
the  camp  who  were  eminently  skilled  in  the  best 
refinements  of  the  age.  The  spot  where  these  re- 
joicings were  held  could  not  have  been  I'ar  from 
that  which  siill  bears  tlie  name  of  AyPin  Musa, 
'  the  fountains  of  Muses,'  the  situation  of  which  is 
even  now  marked  by  a  few  palm-trees.  This  was 
a  suitai)le  place  for  the  eiicamiiment,  becanse  well 
supplied  with  water.  Here  Robinson  counted 
seven  fountains,  near  which  he  saw  a  patch  of 
Iwirley,  and  a  few  cabl)age  jilants.  Hence  the 
Israelites  proceeded  along  the  coast,  three  days' 
journey,  into  what  is  termed  the  wilderness  of 
Shur.  During  this  march  they  found  no  water. 
The  district  is  hilly  and  sandy,  with  a  i'ew 
watercourses  running  info  the  Reil  Sei,  which 
failing  rain,  are  dry.  '  These  Wadys,'  says 
Robinson,  '  are  mere  depressions  in  the  desert, 
with  only  a  few  scatteied  herbs  and  shiubs,  now 
withered  aiul  parched  with  drought.'  At  the  end 
of;hreed.iYS  the  Israelites  reached  the  fountain 
Marali,  but  the  waters  were  bitter,  and  could  not 
lie  drunk.  Tlie  stock  which  they  had  brought 
with  them  lieing  now  exhausted,  they  begati  to 
utter  mmminings  on  finding  themselves  disap- 
j)<>inted  at  Marah.  Moses  appealed  to  God,  who 
directed  h:m  to  a  tree,  which,  being  thrown 
into  the  waters,  sweetened  them.  The  |)eo])le 
were  satisfied  and  admonished.  About  this  sta- 
tion authorities  are  agieed.  It  is  identified  with 
the  fbii/iluiii  Ilawarah.  The  basin  is  six  or  eight 
fofi  in  diameter,  and  the  water  Robinson  found 
tbtut  l«o  feet  deep,  its  taste  is  usjileasant,  salti«h, 


and  somewnat  bitter.  The  Arabs  pronounce  H 
i.ilter,  and  consider  it  as  the  wo.-st  water  in  all 
these  regions.  Niar  the  spring  are  nuineroiil 
bushes  of  the  shiul:  ghtirkud — a  low,  liusLjr, 
thorny  shrub,  producing  a  small  fruit,  which 
ripens  in  June,  not  unlike  the  blackherrv,  very 
juicy,  and  slightly  acidulous.  It  deligiits  in  ft 
saline  soil,  and  is  found  growing  near  the  brackisfr 
fountains  in  and  around  Palestine,  afiiirding  a 
gratelul  refieshment  to  travellers.  Hy  nv-ans  of  the 
berries,  or,  if  they  were  not  ripe,  the  leaves  of  thij 
jilant,  the  bitterness  may  have  been  removed  from 
tlie  waters  of  Marah.  Not  improbably  the  miracle 
in  the  case  lay  in  .his,  that  .Jehovah  direcfeil 
Moses  to  use  the  free  (bush)  itself,  instead  of  what 
was  usual,  the  berries,  as  from  the  lime  of  year, 
shortly  al'ter  Easter,  tiny  could  hardly  iiave  been 
ripe. 

The  next  station  mentioned  in  Scrijiture  ii 
Elim,  where  were  twelve  wells  oT  water,  and 
three  score  and  ten  palm-trees.  As  is  customary 
with  travellers  in  these  regiiiis,  •  they  encanijied 
there  by  the  waters' (Kxod.  xvi.  1).  The  indica- 
tions given  in  the  Bible  are  not  numer(ius,  nor 
very  distinct.  Neiflier  lime  nor  distance  is  accu- 
rately laid  down.  Hence  we  can  exjiect  only 
genyral  accuracy  in  our  maiis,  and  but  pa'.tial  suc- 
cess in  fixing  localities.  Kliiii.  howevei,  is  gene- 
rally admitted  to  be  Watly  (Tliurniidel,  lying 
about  half  a  dav's  journey  south-east  Irom  Marah. 
The  way  from  E.^ypt  to  Sinai  lies  through  this 
valley,  and  on  account  of  its  water  and  verdure 
it  is  a  chief  caravan  station  at  the  ]iiesent  day. 
From  Elim  the  Israelites  marcheil,  encamping  on 
the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  for  which  pui'iiose  they 
must  have  kep'  the  high  ground  for  some  time, 
since  the  precipices  of  .lebel  Iiriiinoarn — a  lofty 
and  preci[)itoiis  mountain  of  chalky  limestone — • 
run  diiwn  to  the  brink  of  the  sea.  They,  there- 
fore, went  on  the  land  side  of  this  mountain  to 
the  head  of  Wady  Taiyikeh,  which  passes  down 
south-west  through  the  mountains  to  the  shore. 
On  the  plain  at  the  nioutii  of  this  vail  y  was  the 
encampment  'by  the  Red  Sea' (Num.  xxi^iii.  10). 

According  to  Num.  xxxiii.  11,  the  Israel- 
ites removed  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  encamjjed 
next  in  the  wilderness  of  .Sin.  This  Robinson 
ideiilifies  with  '  the  gn'at  plain  which,  begini;ing 
near  el-31inklKih,  extern  Is  with  greater  or  less 
breadth  almost  to  the  extiemily  of  the  ])eiiinsula. 
In  Its  broadest  part  it  is  called  el- Kii-a'  (_i.  106). 
Thus  they  kept  along  the  shore,  and  (lid  not  yet 
ascend  any  of  the  fruitful  valleys  which  run  u]i 
towards  the  centre  of  the  district.  They  airiveil 
in  the  wildt-ruess  ol'Sin  on  the  fifteenth  day  uf  tho 
second  ■.uoiilli  after  tlitjir  departure  out  of  the 
land  of  Egy]it  ;  and  being  now  wearied  vvitli  their 
journey,  and  tired  of  their  scanty  tare,  they  began 
again  to  murmur.  Indeed,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  the  most  ordinary  and  niggard  food  con 'd 
have  been  su])plied  to  'hem,  constituting  as  they 
did  nearly  two  millions  of  persons-,  in  such  a 
country  as  that  into  which  they  hail  coine.  It  ia 
true  that  some  provision  might  have  been  tnadp 
by  individuals  ere  the  march  fiom  Suez  began. 
It  is  also  possible  that  the  accounts  oi  encami)- 
nients  which  we  have,  are  to  be  regarded  as  chieHy 
those  of  Moses  and  his  principal  men,  with  a 
chosen  body  of  troops,  while  tne  mullitude  wer* 
allowed  to  traverse  tlie  open  tountrj,  and  fcraf^o 
ill  the  vallevg.     Still  the  region  was  uuikvoatr' 
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ftule  fur  the  putpcise,  and  we  are  bronglit  to  the 
»oiic'tisiuii  tliat  here  we  isave  one  of  those  nu- 
met'ical  dinicnlties  ivhich  are  not  uncommon  ifi 
the  Old  Testament  Script iii^s,  and  which  maKe 
us  susjiect  some  radical  error  in  our  conceptions 
of  the  Hebrew  system  of  iiunih.  rs.  The  contrast 
between  the  scant  supply  uf  the  desert  and  the 
abundance  of  Kijypt,  furnihlied  the  imiucdiate 
occasion  of  the  ontbreak  of  dissatisfaction.  Diead 
and  flesh  weie  the  chief  demand  ;  bread  and  flesh 
were  mii  aculonsly  supplieil ;  the  former  by  manna, 
the  latter  by  quails.  Manna  grows  in  some  of 
tiie  neighbouring  valleys;  but  the  Israelites  were 
in  the  wilderness,  so  that  the  sujjply  could  not 
have  proceeded  from  natural  resources,  even  had 
sucli  existed  to  a  sufficient  extent  for  the  j)urpose. 
The  next  station  mentioned  in  Exodus  is 
Rephidim  ;  but  in  Numliers  Dopiikah  and  Alusli 
are  added.  The  two  latter  were  reached  alter  the 
jieople  had  taken  '  (heir  journey  out  of  the  wil- 
derness of  Sill.'  ExacL  jirecision  and  minute 
agreement  are  not  to  be  expected.  Tlie  circum- 
stances of  the  case  forbid  us  to  look  for  them.  In 
a  desert,  mountainous,  and  rarely  frequented 
country,  tlie  names  of  places  are  not  lasting. 
There  was  the  less  reason  tor  permanence  in  the 
case  before  us,  because  tiie  Israelites  bad  not  taken 
the  shorter  and  more  frequented  road  over  the 
mountains  to  Sinai,  but  kept  along  the  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea.  If  still  deserves  notice,  that  in 
Exodus  ywn.  1)  there  is  sometiiing  like  an  inli- 
niatiiin  given  of  otlier  siations  besides  Repliidim 
in   t tie  words  '  after  lUeu' journeys.'     Dophkah  is 

Iirobalily  to  be  found  near  the  spot  where  Wady 
'eiran  runs  into  the  gulf  of  Suez.  Alusb  may 
have  lain  on  tlie  shore  near  Ras  Jelian.  From 
tliis  p  lint  a  range  of  calcareous  rocks,  termed 
Jebal  Hemam,  s'retches  alniig  the  shoie,  near  the 
soutiiern  end  rf  which  the  Hebrews  look  a  sudden 
turn  to  tlie  north-east,  and  going  up  Wady  Hibian, 
reached  the  central  Sinaitic  district.  On  the 
opposite  side,  the  eastern,  the  Sinaitic  mountains 
come  to  a  suddui  st(/p,  breaking  oil',  and  present- 
ing like  a  wall  nearly  ])eipendlcular  granite 
clifl's.  These  clilis  are  cut  by  Wady  Hibian, 
and  at  the  point  of  intersection  with  the  plain 
which  r-uns  between  the  two  ranges,  lay  Rnpliidim. 
This  was  tlie  last  station  belbie  Sinai  itself  was 
reached.  Naturally  enough  is  it  recorded,  that 
'  there  was  no  water  for  the  people  to  drink.'  The 
road  was  an  arid  gravelly  plain;  on  either  side  were 
barren  rocks.  A  natural  supply  was  imjiossible. 
A  miracle  was  wrought,  an<l  water  was  given. 
The  Scripture  makes  it  clear  that  it  was  fmm 
the  Sinaitic  group  that  the  water  was  produced 
(Exod.  xvii.  6).  The  plain  received  two  de- 
scriptive names:  Massali,  '  Temjitation ;'  and 
Meribah, '  Strife.'  It  a]ipears  that  the  congregation 
was  not  allowed  to  pursue  their  way  to  Sinai  un- 
molested. The  Aralis  thought  the  Israelites 
suitable  for  plunder,  and  fell  upon  them.  These 
hordes  are  termed  Amalek.  Tlie  Amalekites  may 
have  been  out  on  a  predatory  expedition,  or  they 
may  have  followed  tlie  Israelites  from  the  north, 
and  only  overtaken  them  at  Rephidim;  any  way 
1)0  conclusion  can  be  gathered  from  this  fact  as 
to  the  ordinary  abode  of  these  nomades.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  conflict  was  a  severe  and 
doubtful  one,  which  by  some  extraordinary  aid 
ended  in  favfur  of  the  cbildien  of  Israel.  This 
iQSreiaica  >Q  iie  part  of  Amalek  gave  occasion 


to  a  permanent  national  hatred,  which  Glided  only 
in  the  extermination  of  the  t  rile  (Num.  xxiv.  20; 
Exod.  xvii.  14-16).  In  com  mem  oral  ion  of  this  vic- 
tory Moses  was  commanded  to  write  an  acconnl 
of  it  in  a  book  :  be  also  erected  there  an  altar  to 
Jelio\ah,  and  called  the  name  of  it  '  JeSiovab, 
my  banner.'  There  is  no  occasion  to  iiupiiir 
whether  or  not  there  was  space  for  a  battle  in  th«> 
spot  where  Moses  was.  It  was  a  nomade  hord* 
that  made  the  attack,  an<l  not  a  modern  aimy 
The  tight  was  imt  a  pitched  battle.  The  word 
Horeb,  applied  by  Moses  to  Ilie  place  whence 
the  watei  was  gained,  suggests  the  idea  that 
Horeb  was  the  general,  and  Sinai  the  specific 
name  ;  Horeb  standing  for  the  entiie  district,  and 
Sinai  for  one  paiticular  mountain.  M^niy  jiaK- 
sages  sanction  this  distincticin.  But  in  the  New 
Testament  Sinai  only  is  icad,  having  then  ap- 
parently become  a  general  name,  as  it  is  at  tlie 
present' day  (Acts  vii.  30-38  ;  Gal.  iv.  21).  It 
is  a  monkish  usage  which  gives  the  name  Sinai 
to  Jebel  Miisa,  and  Horeb  to  the  noithern  part  of 
the  same  riilge. 

Tliedistrict  of  Sinai  is  remaikable  lor  the  nume- 
rous inscriptions  engraved  on  the  fa'e  of  the  rocks. 
They  aie  found  on  all  tlie  routes  which  leail  fn'in 
the  west  towards  the  mountain,  as  far  south  as 
Tur,  and  extend  to  the  very  base  of  Sinai.  The 
spot  where  they  exist  in  the  greatest  number  is 
the  Wady,  vjhich  hence  derives  its  name,  W. 
Mukatleb,  '  vVritlen  Valley,'  through  w^ich  the 
usual  road  to  .Sinai  passes  before  reaching  Wady 
Teiran.  Here  inscriptions  occur  by  thousands  on 
the  rocks,  chiefly  at  such  points  as  would  form 
convenient  resting-places  for  travellers  or  pilgrims 
during  the  noon-day  sun.  Many  of  them  are  ac- 
companied bv  crosses.  The  characters  are  every 
wlieie  the  same,  and  till  recently  had  delied  all 
the  elViirts  of  the  ablest  jialteograjihists.  In  the 
year  1839,  Professor  Beer,  of  the  university  of  Leip- 
zig, succeeded  in  deciphering  them.  The  charac- 
ters of  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions  the  Professor  liiids 
to  lielong  to  a  distinct  and  indepen<ient  alphabet : 
some  being  wholly  peculiar,  others  having  nioie 
or  less  afliiiity  with  the  Culic.  which  may  lia\e 
been  develojied  liom  them.  The  contents  hithi-ito 
ascertained  (1839)  consist  of  proper  names,  pie- 
ceded  by  some  such  word  as  ^ peace;  blessed;  in 
memory  of.'  The  word  son  often  occurs  between 
tlie  names.  No  Jewi.sh  nor  Christian  name  has 
been  found.  Beer  thinks 'the  writers  weie  jiil- 
grims:  it  is  jirobable,  from  the  jireseiice  of  the 
cross,  that  they  weie  also  Christians.  The  in- 
sciiptioiis  are  ascrilied  to  the  fourth  century,  anil 
may  have  been  made  by  the  native  inhabitants  o!' 
the  mountains.  Tlie  Leipzig  Professor  considers 
them  as  the  only  remains  of  the  language  and  ch;i- 
racler  once  peculiar  to  the  Nabalhaeans  of -Arabia 
Petiaea.  Insciiptions  have  also  been  iliscovered 
on  the  rocks  of  Hisn  (ihorab  in  Hadramauf,  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  .Arabia,  of  which,  and  of 
the  deciphering  of  which,  a  very  inteie.-'ting  ac- 
count may  be  found  in  Forsters  riccntly  pub- 
lished and  veiy  valuable  work.  The  lUstorical 
Gtograjihy  of  Arabia,  or  the  Patriarchal  Jivi- 
deuces  of  Revealed  Heliyioii,  2  vols.  8vo.  Lond. 
1R44.  Robinson's  woik  before  nfeirni  to  is  a 
classical  one  on  the  subject,  though  we  are  unable 
to  assent  to  all  his  views.  The  celebiated  Raumer's 
Beitrdge  to  his  Faksiine  should  be  studied  io 
connection  with  Robinson.     Within  Lbe  last  km 
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yeo.-s  very  mucli  lias  been  done  for  laj-inj  open 
the  res^ioiis  through  which  dim-  minds  have  passed, 
by  Niehuhr,  Burckhanlt,  and  Laliorde.  Sec  also 
BmcW\ng,  Erdbeschreibuiig,  v.;  and  Rosen  muller, 
Alterthum.  iii.  131,  aq— J.  K.  B. 

SINAPI  (SiVan-i),  translated  'mustard  tree' 
in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of  the  New  Testament,  lias 
engaged  the  attention  of  many  comnientaturs, 
great  difficulty  having  been  experienced  in  find- 
i  ing  a  plant  with  the  recpiisite  chavacttristics, 
notwithstanding  the  several  attempts  wiiich  have 
been  made.  Tlie  sniiject  was  invesli<<ated  by  llie 
present  writer  in  a  pa]»'r  read  before  the  Uoyal 
Asiatic  Society,  on  the  Ibth  iMaicti,  1841.  Hav- 
ing referred  to  the  passages  of  tlie  New  Testament 
in  which  the  word  occurs  (Matt.  xiii.  31  ;  xvii. 
20;  Mark  iv.  31;  Luke  xiii.  19;  xvii.  6),  he  first 
■bowed  liow  inisuitable  were  tlie  plants  wliich  had 
been  adduced  to  the  circumstances  of  the  sacied. 
narrative,  and  mentioned  tiiat  Ids  own  attention 
had  been  turned  to  the  subject  in  cunsequeiice  of 
the  present  Hisliop  of  Lichiield  having  inlinmed 
him  that  Mr.  Amueny,  a  Syrian  student  of 
King's  College,  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
♦ree.  Mr.  A.  stated  tliat  this  tree  was  foinid  near 
Jerusalem,  but  most  ab(ni(lantly  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan  and  roimd  the  sea  of  Tiberias  ;  tiiat  its 
*eed  was  employed  as  a  s  ibstitnte  for  innslanl,  and 
that  it  was  called  khardal,  which,  indeed,  is  the 
common  Arabic  name  for  mustard.  In  the  writer  s 
MS.  .Materia  Medica  of  tlie  East,  mentioned 
in  vol.  i.  p.  6,  he  had  enumerated,  1.  Kharda/, 
or  common  mustard  ;  2.  Khardal  barrec,  or  wild 
mustard  ;  3.  Khardal  roomee,  Turkish  mustard. 
Tiie  last  appeared  to  be  the  plant  referretl  to,  but 
nothing  n)oie  thau  this  name  was  known  of  it.  In 
his  Illustrations  of  Uimatayan  Botany,  he  found 
■A  tree  of  N.  W.  India,  which  was  tliere  called 
kharjnl,  and  which  appeared  possessed  of  the  re- 
quisite properties,  liut  he  could  not  liud  it  men- 
tioned in  any  systematic  work,  or  local  Flora,  as 
a  native  of  Palestine.  The  i)luit  is  Saloadora 
Persica,  a  large  shrub,  or  tree  of  moderate  size, 
a  native  of  the  hot  and   dry   parts  of  India,  of 
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Persia,  and  of  Arabia.  Dr.  Roxburgh  describes 
the  berries  as  mucn  smaller  tlian  a  grain  of  black 
ftp\ytr,  having  a  strong  aromal  ic  sr  :!ll,  and  a  taste 
iDUch  like  that  of  garden  cresset      Dr.  Lindley 
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informed  the  writer  that  be  had  s'-n  :!,  -m  ii-  a  col- 
lection made  by  Bove.  La.stl^  ,  ii!.y  and  MkUgles, 
in  their  travels,  mention  a  tree  wliich  they  sup{)09e 
fo  be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scriptur*'.  They  met 
with  it  while  advancing  towards  Kerek,  fioni  the 
soulheru  extremity  ol  the  Di  ad  Sea.  It  bore  it» 
fruit  in  bunches  resembling  Ibe  ruirant;  and  the 
seeils  had  a  pleasant,  thdughstron-ly  aromatic  taste, 
nearly  resimliling  mustard.  Tliey  say,  'M'e  think 
if  ])ossible  that  this  is  the  tree  our  Saviour  alluded 
til  in  the  jiarable  of  the  mustard  seed,  and  not  the 
mustard  plant  which  we  have  in  the  north,  and 
which,  even  when  gro.viiig  large,  can  never  be 
called  a  tree,  whereas  the  other  is  really  such,  and 
bulls  might  easily,  and  actually  do,  take  shelter 
under  its  sha(h)W."  On  fuitlier  inquiry,  tlie  wri- 
ter learned  that  a  specimen  of  the  tiee  ha<l  been 
brought  home  by  Mr.  W.  Barker,  and  that  it  had 
been  ascertained  by  Messrs.  Don  and  Lambert 
to  be  the  Sulvadora  Persica  of  botanists  ;  but  tiotli 
had  written  against  ils  claim  to  l)e  the  nuistard 
tree  of  Scripture,  while  Mr  Frost,  iiearing  a  con- 
versation on  the  subjecl,  ha.l  supjio^ed  the  free  to 
be  a  Phijtolacea,  and  had  hence  maintained  it  to 
be  the  mustard  tree  of  Scripture,  but  without 
adducing  jiiools  of  any  kind. 

The  jiaper  above  referred  lo  concludes  by  staling 
it  as  an  iiiqiortant  fact,  that  the  writer  had  come 
to  the  same  conclusion  as  Irby  and  Matigles,  by  an 
independent  mode  of  investigation,  even  when 
he  could  not  ascertain  that  liie  plant  exi-^ted  in 
Palestine;  which  is,  at  all  events,  inlen  ting,  as 
proving  that  the  name  kharjal  is  applied,  i  \  en  in 
so  remote  a  country  as  the  north  wu^t  of  India, 
to  the  same  plant  which,  in  Syria,  is  called 
khardal,  and  wliich  no  doubt  is  the  chardal  of 
the  Talmuiiisfs,  one  of  whom  describes  it  as  a 
tree  of  which  the  wood  was  suflicient  to  cover  a 
potter's  shed,  aVid  another  says  that  he  was  wont 
to  climb  into  it,  as  men  climb  into  .a  fig-tree 
Hence  the  author  stated  that  he  had  no  doubt  but 
that  Salvadora  Persica  is  the  mustard  tree  of 
Scripture.  The  ])laiit  has  a  small  seed,  which 
jjroduces  a  large  tree  with  numerous  branches,  in 
which  the  birds  of  the  air  may  take  shelier.  The 
seed  is  jiossessed  of  the  same  properties,  and  is  used 
for  the  same  jiurposes,  as  mustard,  and  has  a  name, 
^7(«r(/r(^,  of  which  .s('na^)t  is  the  true  translation, 
and  which,  moreover,  grows  abundantly  on  the 
verv  shores  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  wlieie  our  Saviour 
addressed  to  the  multitude  llie  paialile  of  the 
mustard  seed. — J.  F.  R. 

SINIM  (D^?'P;  Sept.  7^  Ufpaiiv),  a  people 
whose  country,  '  land  of  fSinim,  is  mentioned 
only  in  Isa.  .\lix.  12,  where  the  context  iin- 
jjlies  a  remote  region,  situated  in  the  eastern  or 
Koiithern  extremity  of  the  earth.  Many  Bibli- 
cal geographers  think  this  may  possibly  denote 
tlie  Sinese  or  tlliinese,  whose  country  is  Sina, 
Cliina.     This  ancient  people  were  kiiowu  to  the 

Arabians    by    the    name    of  ,,r««tf   Sin,    and    to 

the    Syrians    by    that    of    \.>.J~i.    Tsini ;    and   a 

Hebrew  writer  may  well  have  heard  of  them,  espe- 
cially if  soJDiiriiing  at  Babylon,  (lie  metrojxilis. 
as  it  were,  of  all  Asia.  This  name  appears  t«i 
have  lieen  given  toihe  (Chinese  by  other  .Asiaticij 
for  the  Ciiinese  themselves,  though  not  unao 
quaiii'ed  with  it,  do  not  emjjloy  it,  either  adopt- 
ing the  names  of  the  reigning  dynasties,  or  outOO 
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tetioiisly  a^iiming  liigli-soundiiig  titles,  e.  g. 
Tcliuiigt lie,  'central  empire.'  But  wlieu  tlie 
name  w;w  lliiis  given  by  ("tlier  nations,  and  whence 
it  was  deri\  eil,  is  iin(:eit;iin.  Tlie  opinidn  of  tliose 
writers  is  jHwsibly  correct,  ulio  suppose  that  the 
name  D^^D  Smeses  cariie  (Voni  the  fourth  dynas- 
ty, called  Tsliin,  wliicli  held  the  throne  IVoin  2J9 
to  206  B.C.  (Du  Halde,  Dcscript.  de  la  Chine,  i. 
§  1,  p.  oOG ;  A.  Rc'inusat,  }\ouv,  Melaiiycs  Asia- 
tiques,  ii.  334,  sq. ;  Klaprotii,  Journal  Asiat.  x. 
53,  sq.).  A  people  called  Tsliinas  are  sjKiken 
of  in  the  laws  of  Menu,  and  the  name  of  this 
dynasty  may  have  heen  known  among  I'oreign 
lialions  long  before  it  acquired  the  sovereign  poiver 
over  all  China.  See  this  view  uioie  largely  staled 
l)y  (Jesenius  (^Theaaiirus,  pp.  D-iS-fiftO).  It  is  not 
void  of  probability,  but  objections  to  it  are  obvi- 
ous and  considerable.  Some,  therefore,  think  that 
by  tlie  Sinim  tlie  inljabitants  of  Pelusium  (Sin) 
are,  by  synecdoche,  denoted  i\>v  the  Egyptians 
(Bochart,  Phaleg,  iv.  27).  Hut  as  the  text  seems  to 
point  to  a  region  nioie  distant,  otliers  liave  upheld 
the  claims  of  the  jieople  ol'Syene,  taken  to  repre- 
sent the  Kthiopians  (Michaelis,  Spied,  ii.  32,  sq.  ; 
iSuppl.  p.  1741,  sq.)  See  By  EN E.  If,  however, 
Mlie  land  of  Sinim  was  named  either  from  Sin 
or  Syene,  it  is  remarkal)le  that  the  Seventy,  who 
kneu  Egypt  well,  should  have  gone  eastward  in 
search  of  ir,  even  so  far  east  as  Peisia;  and  if 
tiiey  considered  it  as  lying  in  the  remote  eastern 
parts  of  llie  Persian  empire,  winch  extended  to 
tlie  borders  ol  India,  the  great  step  wliicli  is  thus 
taken  in  the  direction  of  China  would  give  some 
suppor:  to  the  identification  of  the  Chinese  with 
the  Sinim. 

SINITE  OyC  ;  Sept.  'AafwaTos),  a  people  jiro- 
l)ably  near  Mount  Lebanon  (Cen.  x.  17  ;  I  Chron. 
i.  15).  Stiabo  mentions  a  citv  in  Lebanon  called 
Sinna  (6'eor/.  xvi.  7.56).  Jrrome  also  sjjeaks 
of  a  place  called  Sini,  nut  far  from  Area  {Qiuesi, 
Heb.  in  Gen.). 

SISERA  (Xp^p,  battle  array  ;  Sept.  SKrapa), 
the  general  in  command  of  the  mighty  armv  of 
the  Canaanitish  king  Jabin.  As  this  is  the  only 
instance  in  those  early  times  of  armies  lieing  com- 
manded by  other  than  kings  in  person,  the  cir- 
cumstance, taken  in  corniection  with  others,  in- 
timates that  .Sisera  was  a  general  eminent  for  his 
abilities  and  success.  He  was,  however,  defeated 
by  Barak,  and  slain  (Judg.  iv.  2-22),  under  the 
circumstances  wliich  have  been  described  in  the 
article  J  akl. 

SIVAN  (|Vp  ;  Sept.  Ni<rdv),  the  third  month 
of  tlie  Hebrew  y»ar,  from  tiie  new  moon  of  June 
to  the  new  moon  of  July.  The  name  admits  of  a 
Hebiew  etymology;  but  as  it  occurs  only  in 
Esth.  viii.  9,  it  is  better  to  regard  it  as  of  Persian 
origin,  like  the  other  names  of  months;  the  cor- 
responding Persian  month  being  called  Sefend- 
armed ;  'Zend,  (^'peiiti  Ar>?iaiti  ;  Veh]v.  Sapaiid- 
omad.  (Beufey,  Monatsnamen,  pp.  L?,  41,  sq. : 
122,  sq. ;  Gesen.  Thesaur.  p.  946). 

SKHINOS  (2x?*'os)  occurs  only  in  the  book 
entitled  Susannah,  ver.  54,  where  one  of  the 
elders  says  fliat  he  saw  Susannah  with  a  young 
man.  yir^  (Tx/ivov,  which  is  correctly  translated 
'  under  a  mastic-tree.'  The  other  elder  replied, 
iat  it  was  uiri  Tepivey  '  under  a  holm-tree,'  timX  is, 
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a  species  of  oak.  The  ma.stic-tree  was  weii  known 
to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  trxii'oj.  It  is  the 
Fistacia  Lcntiscus  of  botanists,  and  belongs  to 
the  same  genus  as  the  Pistachio  nut  and  tur- 
pentine tree  [Botnim  and  Ai,ah].  Tlie  miistio- 
tree  is  a  native  of  the  Mediterranean  legion,  and 
is  found  in  different  parts  of  Syria.  It  is  a 
moderate  sized  tree  or  large  shrub.  It  is  cele- 
brated for  producing  mastic,  a  resin  whicli  exudei 
from  incisions  made  in  the  baik,  chiefly  in  the 
island  of  Scio.  Tlie  hardened  mastic,  in  tho 
fonn  of  r.iundlsh  siraw-cidoured  tears,  is  mucl. 
chewed  by  Tuikish  women.  It  consists  of  resin, 
with  a  niiiiiite  portion  of  volatile  oil:  it  is 
much  used  as  a  vainish,  and  sometimes  as  a  me- 
dicine, and  by  dentists  in  this  country.— J,  F.  R. 

SL.W^K  05^;  Sept.  iraTj,  SoeAos,  Oi/cfTiji ; 
Vulg  servics ;  Aulh.  Eng.  Version,  servant  and 
bondman ;  Fein.  HDX  and  nPID^,  5ov\i},  iraf 
SlcricT],  oiKerts,  nncilla).  The  term  si..\very, 
though  fiequently  ap]died  to  the  Jewish  system 
of  seiiitude,  is  not  wholly  appropriate.  Among 
the  GreeKs  and  Romans,  it  properly  expressed 
the  legal  condition  of  cajitives  taken  in  war, 
or  tiie  victims  of  the  existing  slave-trade,  and 
the  (iflsjjring  of  female  slaves.  Those  slaves 
were  held  to  be  the  alisolute  property  of  tlieir 
masters,  and  their  slavery  was  regariled  as  per- 
petual and  hereditary.  Nor  does  Jewish  servitude 
bear  any  resemblance  to  modern  slavery,  which, 
however  it  may  dill'er  from  the  Greek  and  Roman 
ill  some  of  its  minor  incidents,  resembles  it  in  its 
essential  jirinciples.  If  under  tlie  Roman  law 
slaves  weie  held  'pro  nullis,  pro  moituis,  pro 
quadiupedibus,"  so  iindei'-  the  law  of  the  United 
Slates  they  are  adjudged  to  be  chattels  personal 
in  the  hand  of  their  owners,  to  all  intents,  con- 
structions, and  purposes  whatsoever;  and  their 
slavery,  like  that  of  the  ancient  Romans,  is,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  ]ier])etual  and  hereditary. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of  slavery.  It 
may  iia\  e  existed  before  the  deluge,  when  violence 
filled  tlie  earth,  and  drew  up.m  it  the  vengeance 
of  God.  But  the  first  direct  reference  to  slavery, 
or  rather  slave-trading,  in  the  Bible,  is  found  in 
the  history  of  Jo.seph,  who  was  sold  by  his  brethren 
to  the  Ishmaelites  (Gen^  xxxvii.  27,  28).  In 
Ezek.  xxvii.  12,  13,  we  nnd  a  refeience  to  the 
slave-trade  carried  on  with  Tyre  by  Javan,  Tulial, 
and  Meshech.  And  in  the  Ajiocalypse  we  find 
enumerated  in  the  merchandise  of  pagan  Rome 
(the  mystic  Babylon)  slaves  (<ru{j.dTa)  and  the 
souls  of  men  (Rev.  xviii.  13). 

The  sacred  historians  refer  to  various  kinds  of 
bondage  : — 

1.  Patriarchal  Servitude. — Tiie  exact  nature 
of  this  service  cannot  be  defined  :  tliere  can  be  no 
doubt,  however,  that  it  was  regulated  by  principle* 
of  justice,  equii}',  and  kindness.  The  servants  of 
the  jiatr'archs  were  of  two  kinds,  those  '  born  in 
the  house,"  anil  those  "bought  with  money'  (Gen. 
xvii.  13).  .Abraham  appears  to  have  had  a  large 
numlier  of  servants.  At  one  time  he  armed  three 
hundred  and  eigliteen  young  men,  '  burn  in  his 
own  house,'  with  whom  he  pursued  the  kings  who 
had  taken  '  Lot  and  his  goods,  and  tiie  women  also, 
and  the  jieople,'  and  recaptured  ihem  (Gen.  xiv, 
1-16).  The  servants  born  in  tlie  house  were  per» 
haps  entitled  to  greater  privileges  than  the  other^ 
Eliezer  of  Damascus,  a  home^born  servai-U  WV 
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Abraham"?  steward,  and,  in  default  of  issiip,  would 
nave  been  his  lieir  (Gen.  xv.  3-4).  This  class  of 
■ervants  was  hotioiued  with  tlie  mpst  intimate 
confidence  of  tlieir  masters,  and  was  employed  in 
the  most  important  services.  An  instance  of  (bis 
kind  will  he  found  in  Gen.  xxiv.  1-9,  where  flie 
ehlegt  or  chief  servant  of  Al)raham's  house,  who 
ruled  over  all  that  he  had,  was  sent  to  Mesopo- 
tamia to  select  a  wife  ii:r  Isaac,  tliongli  then 
forty  years  of  age.  The  authority  of  Al)rahani 
was  that  of  a  ))rince  or  chief  over  his  ])atriarchate 
or  faniilv,  and  was  rejiulated  hy  usajj;e  and  the 
ijeneral  consent  of  his  dependents.  It  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  in  his  circumstances  ;  nor, 
from  the  knowledge  whicii  the  Scriptures  give  of 
his  ciiaracter,  v/ould  he  have  taken  advantafije  of 
any  circumstatices  to  0])pres5  or  degrade  them  : 
*  f.ir  I  l<now  him,  saith  tlie  Lord,  tliat  he  will 
coiiiinaiid  his  children  and  his  liousehoKl  afler 
liim,  and  they  shall  kee])  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
to  do  justice  and  judgment,  that  the  Lord  may 
bring  n[>on  Abraliam  that  which  he  hath  spoken 
ofhim'(Gen.  xviii.l9).  Tlie  servants  of  Al)raham 
were  admitted  into  the  same  religious  privileges 
with  their  master,  and  received  tiie  seal  of  the 
covenant  (Gen.  xvii.  9,  14,  24,  27). 

There  is  a  clear  distinction  made  i)efwepn  the 
'servants'  of  Abraham  and  the  things  which  coii- 
8titn,«»d  his  property  or  wealth.  Abraham  was  very 
rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold  (Gen.  xiii. 
2,  5).  I?ut  when  t!ie  patriarch's  ])ower  or  great- 
nes.s  is  s])i]ken  of,  then  .servants  are  spoken  of  as 
well  a^  llie  olijects  which  constituted  his  riches 
'^(ien.  xxiv.  3J,  35).  It  is  said  ofLsaac,  'And  the 
man  waxed  great,  and  went  forward,  and  grew 
wjitil  lie  became  veri/  great,  for  he  had  jwssessinn 
f»f  (locks,  and  po.ssession  of  herds,  and  great  store 
yi'sn-vnnts'  ((ien.  xxvi.  13,  14.  16,  2(),  28,  20). 
When  Hamor  and  .Shechem  speak  to  the  Hivites 
of  tlie  riches  of  .lacob  anil  his  sons,  they  sav, 
'Shall  not  their  cattle  and  their  substance  and 
every  beast  of  theirs  be  ours?'  (Gen.  xxxiv.  23). 
Jacob's  wives  .say  to  him,  '  All  tiie  riches  which 
God  hath  taken  from  our  fatjier,  that  is  ours  and 
otir  children's.'  Then  follows  an  inventory  of 
pro])erty  :  'all  his  cattle,'  *  all  his  goods,'  'the 
cattle  of  his  getting.'  Ilis  numerous  ser\  ants  are 
not  included  with  his  property  (comp.  Gen.  xxxi. 
4-3 — 16,  18).  When  Jacob  sent  messengers  to 
Esau,  wishing  to  impress  him  with  an  idea  of  his 
state  and  sway,  he  bade  them  tell  him  not  only 
of  his  HiciiKs,  but  of  hU  r/renfness,  ami  that  he 
had  oxen  and  asses  and  flocks,  and  men-servants 
and  maid-servants"  ((ien.  xxxii  4,  .'))  Yet  in 
tlie  present  which  he  sent  there  were  no  ser\aiits, 
though  he  manifestly  selecfeil  the  n)ost  valuable 
kinds  of  property  (Gen.  xxxii.  I  4,  1.5  ;  see  also 
xxxiv.  '23;  \xxvi.  6,  T ).  In  no  ,sin;j;le  instance 
•lo  we  find  that  the  patriarchs  eidier  gave  awav  or 
sold  their  servants,  or  jiurchased  them  of  tJilrd 
jwrsons.  Abraham  had  servants  '  bought  with 
money.'  It  has  been  assumed  tliat  they  were 
Sought  of  third  parties,  whereas  there  is  no  proof 
that  lliis  was  the  case.  The  probability  is 
'hat  they  sold  tliemselves  to  tlie  jiatriarch  for  an 
e<]iiivalent  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  entered  into  vo- 
luntary engagements  to  serve  him  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  jieriod  of  lime,  in  return  for  tiie  money 
advanced  them.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppt>se  that 
(irhatever  rosts  money  is  monev  or  property.  The 
children  of  Israel  were  required  to  purchase  their 
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firstborn  (Num.  xviii.  15,  16  ;  .ii.  45,  51 ;  Rxcxl 
xiii.  13;  xxxiv.  20).  They  were,  moreovtr,  re- 
quired to  pay  money  for  their  own  *juls  ;  an'.l 
when  they  set  themselves  or  their  children  aiiart 
by  vow  inifo  the  lAird,  the  jirice  of  release  was 
fixed  by  statute  (Lev.  xxvii.  2-S).  Roaz  lii;-,tu;iit 
Ruth  (Ifuth  iv.  Ill)  Ho.sea  bought  his  umi'.; 
(Hos.  iii.  2).  .Jacob  bought  his  wives  Racliel 
and  Leah  ;  and  not  having  money,  paid  I'or  tlieni 
in  labour,  seven  years  a-piece  (Gen.  xxix.  16-23) 
That  the  purchase  of  wives,  either  with  money  oi 
by  service,  was  the  general  jjractic'e,  is  plain  Iron, 
sucli  passages  as  Kxod.  xxii.  17,  and  1  Sam. 
xvii'.  25.  Hut  the  idea  of  property  iloe--  not  ajijiear 
in  any  of  these  purchases.  For  the  various  ways 
in  which  the  terms  'bought,"  'buy,"  and  'bought 
with  money,'  are  used,  consult  Neh.  v.  8;  Gen. 
xlvii.  l.''-26,  &c.  Ill  Lev.  xxv.  47,  will  be  found 
th»'  lase  of  the  Israelite  who  liecanie  the  servant 
of  the  stranger.  The  words  are,  '■  W  \\e  sell  him- 
self \\\\to  tiie  stranger.'  Yet  tlie  51st  \eise  says 
that  this  servant  was  '  bought,'  and  tliat  the  ])rice 
of  the  purchase  was  paid  to  himself.  For  a  further 
clue  to  Scripture  usaL^e,  the  reader  is  refe.vred  to 
1  Kings  xxi;20,  25;  2  Kings  xvii.  17:  Isa.  Iv.  1; 
Iii.  3:  see  also  .ler.  xxxiv.  ]\;  Honi.  vi.  Iti;  vii. 
14;  .John  viii.31.  Probably  .lob  had  more  ser- 
vants than  either  of  the  patiiarchs  to  whom 
reference  has  been  made  (.lob  i.  2,  3).  In 
what  light  he  regarded,  and  how  he  treated, 
his  servatits,  may  be  gathered  from  Job  xxxi. 
13-23.  And  tliat  Abr.diiim  acted  in  the  same 
s])irit  we  have  the  di\  ine  testimony  in  .ler.  xxii. 
15,  16,  17.  where  his  conduct  is  placed  in  direct 
contrast  with  that  of  stme  of  his  descendants, 
who  used  their  neighbom-'s  service  witlirut  wages, 
and  g-ave  him  not  for  his  work  (ver.  13). 

2.  Ec/tiptian  Bojidage. — The  Israelites  were 
frequently  reininded,  after  their  exode  I'looi  Kgvjit, 
of  the  o]ipressioiis  they  eiulined  in  that  '  house  of 
bondage,"  from  whlcii  they  had  been  delivered  by 
the  direct  interposition  of  God.  The  design  of 
these  admonitions  was  to  teach  them  justice 
and  kindness  towards  their  servants  when  they 
should  become  settled  in  Canaan  (Deut.  v.  15; 
viii  14;  x.  19;  xv.  15;  xxiii.  7,  &c.),  as  well 
as  to  imjiress  them  with  gialitude  towards  their 
great  deliverer.  The  Egyptians  had  domestic 
servant.s,  who  may  have  been  slaves  (Exod. 
ix.  14,  20,  21  ;  xi.  5).  But  the  I.sraeliies  were 
ni)t  dispersed  among  the  families  of  Egypt  ;  they 
formed  a  special  coniniiinitv  (Gen.  xlvi  34; 
E.vod.  viii.  22,  24  ;  ix.  2(i ;  x.'23  ;  xi  7  :  iv.  21); 
ii  i> ;  xvi.  22;  xvii.  5  ;  vi.  14).  They  had  ex- 
clusive po.ssession  of  the  land  ofGo,hen,  'tlie  best 
part  of  ihe  land  of  Egypt.'  They  lived  in  ])ernia- 
nent  dwellinijs,  their  own  houses,  and  iiol  in  tents 
(Exod.  xii.  22).  l''a(h  family  seems  to  have  had 
its  own  house  !  ]<!xod.  xii.  4  :  comp.  Acts  vii.  20) ; 
and  judging  from  tiie  regulations  about  eating 
the  Passover,  they  could  scarcely  have  b.  en  small 
ones  (Exod.  xii.,  &c.  L  They  ajipear  to  have 
been  well  clotlied  (Exod.  xii.  11^  They  owned. 
'Hocks  and  herds,  and  very  much  cattle'  'Exod. 
xii.  4.  fi,  32,  37,  3S).  Tliey  li.id  tlieir  cwii  form 
of  government  ;  and  although  occupying  a  pro- 
vince of  Egypt,  and  tributary  to  it,  they  pre- 
served their  tribes  and  family  ilivision.s,  and  llieil 
internal  organization  throughout  (Exod.  ii.  I  j 
xii.  IS.  21;  vi  11,  25;  v.  19;  iii.  IG,  18). 
Thej  ha.l  to  a  consideralilc  decree  llie  dieptnii' 
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jf  their  own  time  (Kxwl.  iii.  16,  18  ;  xii.  6  ;  ii. 
9;  iv.  27,  29,  31).  They  were  not  unacquaintt'd 
witli  tlie  line  aris  (!'>:;o(l.  xxxii.  4  ;  xvxv  22,  35). 
Tliey  weie  all  armed  (Xxod.  x\xii.  27).  Tlie 
women  seem  to  have  known  something  of  do- 
mestic lefinement.  They  were  familiar  with  in- 
striimenls  of  music,  and  skilled  in  the  working 
of  fine  fabrics  (Kxnd.  xv.  20  ;  xxxv.  25,  20)  ; 
and  both  males  and  females  were  able  lo  read 
and  write  (Dent.  xi.  I'!,  20;  xvii.  19;  xxvii.  3). 
Their  food  was  abundant  and  of  great  variety 
(Kxiid.  xvi.  3;  Num.  xi.  4,  5;  xx.  5).  The 
service  required  fiom  the  Israeiiies  by  tlieir  task- 
masters seems  to  have  been  exacted  from  males 
only,  and  jirobably  a  portion  only  of  the  people 
were  compelled  to  lal)our  at  any  one  time.  As 
triliutaries,  they  pinbalily  suiijilied  levies  of  men, 
from  which  the  wealthy  appear  to  have  been 
exempted  (Kxod.  iii.  Iii;  iv.  29;  v.  20).  The 
poor  were  the  ojipressed  ;  'and  all  the  service 
wherewith  tliey  ma<le  them  serve  was  with  rigour' 
(Exod.  i.  11-14).  15ut  Jehovah  saw  their  'afflic- 
tions and  heard  tlieir  groanings,'  and  delivered 
ihent,  after  having  inllicted  the  most  terrible 
plagues  on  their  ojipressors. 

3.  Jewish  Se^-vUude. — Whatever  difficulties 
may  be  found  in  indicating  llie  precise  natine  of 
patriarchal  servitude,  none  exists  in  reference  to 
that  which  was  sanctioned  and  regulated  by  the 
Mosaic  institutes. 

The  moral  law  is  a  revelation  of  great  jiriii- 
ci))les.  It  requires  supreme  love  to  God  and  uni- 
versal love  among  men,  and  whatever  is  incom- 
jiatible  with  the  exercise  of  that  love  is  strictly 
forbidden  and  condemneil.  Hence  immediately 
after  the  giving  of  the  law  at  Sinai,  as  if  to  guard 
against  all  slavery  ami  slave-trading  on  the  part 
of  the  Israelites,  God  promulgatetl  thi.s  ordinance  : 
'  He  that  stealeth  a  man  and  sellelh  him,  or  if  he 
be  foiiiut  ::i  his  hands,  he  shall  surely  be  ]iut 
to  deatir  (Exod.  xxi.  16;  Dent.  xxiv.  7).  The 
crime  is  stated  in  its  tiireefold  \\nvn,n\a.n-steuling, 
selling,  and  hnlding  ;  the  penalty  for  either  of 
which  was  dkath.  The  law  punished  the  steal- 
ing of  mere  nroperty  by  enforcing  restitution,  in 
some  cases  twofold,  in  others  (ivefold  (Exod. 
xxii.  14).  When  property  was  stolen,  the  legal 
penalty  was  compensation  to  the  jierson  injured; 
but  when  a  man  was  stolen,  no  jiroperty  compen- 
sation was  allowed  ;  death  was  ndlicted,  and  the 
guilty  ort'ender  paid  the  for'eit  of  Ids  life  for  his 
transgression ;  God  thereby  declaring  the  inli- 
nile  dignity  and  worth  of  man,  and  the  inviola- 
bility of  his  person.  The  reason  of  this  may  lie 
found  in  the  great  fact  tliaf  God  cre<itc<l  man  in 
his  own  image  (Gen.  i.2'J-'iS) — a  high  distinction, 
more  than  once  repeated  with  great  solemnity 
(v.  1;  and  ix.  d).  Such  was  tiie  operation  of 
this  law,  and  the  obedience  paid  lo  it,  that  we 
iave  not  the  remotest  hint  that  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  slaves  ever  occurred  among  the  Israel- 
ites. The  cities  of  Judaea  were  not,  like  the 
cities  of  Gre^'ce  and  Rome,  slave-markets,  nor 
were  there  found  throughout  all  its  coasts  either 
lielofs  or  slaves.  With  the  Israelites  service  was 
eiliier  voluntary,  or  judicially  imjKised  liy  the  law 
of  God  (T>ev.  xxv.  39,47  ;  Kxod.  xxi.  7  ;  xxii.  3,4; 
Deut.  XX.  14).  Strangers  only,  or  the  descendants 
of  strangers,  became  tlieir  possession  liy  purchase 
(Lev.  xxv.  il-16"),  out,  however  acquired,  the 
l*w  gave  the  Je  ■vicb  servants  many  rights  and  pri- 
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vileges  :   lliey  were  admitted  into  covcnawt  wilb 

Goil  (Deut.  xxix.  10.  13);  they  were  guests  at 
all  the  national  and  family  festivals  (Kxo^v.  xii. 
43.  41;  Deut.  xii.  IS;  xvi.  lO-Jfi}:  they  were 
state  ly  instructed  in  morals  and  religion  (Deut, 
xxxl.  10-13;  Josh.  viii.  33-35  ;  2  Chron.  xvii. 
S,  9;  xxxv.  3;  xxxiv.  30;  Neh.  viii.  7,  b)j 
they  were  released  from  their  regular  iabijur 
nearly  one-half  of  tlieir  term  of  servitude,  viz., 
every  seventh  year  (Lev.  xxv.  3-1))  ;  every  seventh 
day  (Kxod.  xx.) ;  at  the  tluee  aniir.a!  festivals 
(Exod.  xxiii.  17;  xxxiv.  23),  viz.,  the  Passover 
and  Feast  of  Weeks,  which  lasted  each  seven 
days,  and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  which  lasre,i 
eight.  Also  on  the  new  moons,  the  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Hesiiles 
these  were  the  local  festivals  (Judg.  xxi.  19;  1 
Sam.  ix.  12,  22,  &c.),  and  (he  various  family 
feasts,  as  the  weaning  of  children,  mair-ages, 
shee[)-sliearing,  and  circumcisions  ;  the  making  ol 
covenants,  &c.  (1  Sam.  xx.  6.  28,  2'J).  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Feast  of  Purim.  which  lasted 
three  days,  and  tiie  Dedication,  which  histed  light. 
The  servants  of  the  Israelites  were  protected  t>y 
the  law  equally  witii  their  masters  (Deut.  i.  16, 
17;  xxvii.  19;  Lev.  xix.  15;  xxiv.  22:  Num. 
XV.  29):  and  their  civil  and  religious  rights  were 
the  same  (Num.  XV.  lo.  IC,  29;  ix.  l4;  Deut. 
i.  IT),  17;  Lev.  xxiv.  22).  T..  these  might  be 
added  numerous  passages  which  rqiresent  the 
Deity  as  regarding  alike  the  natural  rights 
of  all,  and  making  for  all  an  equal  provision 
(2  Chroij.  xix.  7;  Prov.  xxiv.  23;  xxviii.  21; 
Job  xxxiv.  19;  2  Sam.  xiv.  14;  Eplies.  vi.  9). 
Finally,  these  servants  had  the  jKiwer  of  changing 
their  masters,  and  tif  seeking  protection  where 
they  jjleased  (Deut.  xxiii.  15,  l<i)  ;  and  should 
their  masters  by  any  act  of  violence  injure  tiieir 
persons,  they  were  released  from  their  engage- 
ments (Exod.  xxi.  26,  27).  The  term  of  Hebrew- 
servitude  was  six  years,  beyond  which  they  could 
not  be  held  unless  they  entered  into  new  engage- 
ments (Kxod.  xxi.  1-11;  Deut.  xv.  12);  while 
that  of  strangers,  over  whom  the  rights  of  the 
master  were  comparatively  -absolute  (Lev.  xxv. 
44-4fi),  terminated  in  every  case  on  the  return 
of  the  jubilee,  when  liberty  was  ])roclaimed  tii 
all  (Lev.  xxv.  8,  10,  54).  On  one  occasion  tht 
state  of  the  sexennial  slavery  was  violated,  and 
the  result  was  fearful  (Jer.  xxxiv.  8-22).  See 
also  Exod.  xxi.  20;  Lev.  xix.  20-22;  Tobit  x.  10 
(crw/uLaTa) ;  Ecclus.  vii.  20,  21;  x.  25  ;  xxxiii. 
24  31. 

4.  Gibeonitish  Servitude. —  The  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Giheon,  Chephirah,  Becrotlu 
and  Kirjath-jearim,  under  the  Hebrew  common 
wealth,  was  not  that  of  slavery.  It  was  volur 
fary  (Josh.  ix.  8-11).  They  were  not  etrqiloyed 
in  the  families  of  the  Israelites,  but  resided  in 
their  own  cities,  tended  their  own  docks  and 
herds,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  a  distinct 
though  not  independent  conimunitj-  (Josh.  x. 
6  18).  The  injuries  inflicted  on  them  by  Saul 
were  avenged  by  the  Almighty  on  his  descendants 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  1-9).  Tiiey  a])pear  to  have  lieen 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  'house 
of  God'  or  the  Tabernacles,  and  only  a  few  of 
them  comparatively  couid  have  been  engaged  at 
any  one  time.  The  rest  dwelt  in  their  cities, 
one  of  which  was  a  great  city,  as  one  of  thj 
royal  cities.     The  service  they  rendered  may  Lt 
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regarded  as  a  uiituial  tribute  for  tlie  piivilege  of 
prottrlioii.  No  seivice  setrns  to  liave  been  re- 
quired of  their  wives  ami  ilaiijj;  iters.  On  the  re- 
turn from  tlie  Ralivhiiish  captivity  thev  dwelt  at 
Ojihel  (Neh.  iii.  26).  See  also  I  Cliroii.  ix.  2; 
Ezra  ii.  4;$;  Neh.  vii.  24;  viii.  17;  x.  28; 
xi.  21    [Nkthinim]. 

The  laws  which  the  great  Deliverer  and  Re- 
ileemer  of  mankind  gave  fur  the  u'overiinient  of  his 
krngdiini,  weie  those  of  universal  justice  and  bene- 
volence, and  as  such  were  siil)veisive  of  every  svs- 
tem  of  tyranny  and  oppression.  To  supjxise,  there- 
fore, as  iias  been  rashly  asseitetl,  that  Jesus  or  his 
apostles  gave  tiieir  sanction  to  the  existing  systems 
of  slavery  among  the  (irteks  and  Romans,  is  to 
dishonour  tlieni.  Tliat  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
masters  uiidserv'ants  (SoEAoi)  were  inculcated,  ad- 
mits, indcf-d,  of  ni-  (U)ubl  (Col.  iii.  '12  ;  iv,  1  ;  Tit. 
ii.  9;  1  Pet.  ii.  IS;  Ephes.  vi.  5-9).  liut  llie  per- 
formance of  these  duties  on  the  part  of  the  masters, 
supposing  tiiem  to  have  l)een  slave-masters,  would 
have  been  tantamount  to  the  utter  sid)version  of 
the  relation.  There  can  be  no  doubt  either  that 
*  servants  under  the  yoke.'  or  the  sla\  es  of  heathens, 
are  exhorted  to  yield  obedience  to  their  masters 
(1  Tim.  vi.  1).  But  this  argues  no  ajiproval  of 
the  relation  :  for,  1.  Jesus,  in  an  analogous  case, 
appeals  to  tlie  paramoinit  law  of  nature  as  su|)er- 
•eding  such  leujpiirary  regulations  as  the  '  hard- 
ne.ss  of  men's  hearts'  haii  rendered  necessary'  (see 
Slaver)/  (it  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  liy  the  Hev. 
W.  Wri,i,'ht,  M.A.,  1831 .  \).  58) ;  and.  2.'  St.  Paul, 
while  counselling  the  duties  of  contentment  and 
sidjmission  under  inevitable  bondage,  inculcates 
at  the  same  tune  on  the  slave  the  duty  of  adopt- 
ing all  leu'ltiniafe  tne.ins  of  olitaining  his  fieedoin 
(1  Cor.  vii.  IS--M)).  We  are  aware  that  the  a])- 
])licaiioii  of  this  jiassaje  h.is  been  deiiied  by 
Cln-ysi)sf,im,  Photius,  The.nloret,  and  Thpo]ihv- 
lact.  who  maintain  that  it  is  the  state  of  slavery 
which  St.  Paul  here  reconmrends  tiie  slave  to 
]»iei'er.  But  although  this  interpieiation  is  in- 
<leed  rendered  admissible  l)v  the  context,  yet  llTe 
more  received  meaning,  or  that  wiiicli  counsels 
freedom,  is  both  more  easily  connected  with  the 
preceding  ])hriise,  '  if  thou  niayest  be  u^mle  free, 
use  it  rather,'  and  is,  as  Neander  observes,  '  mure 
in  accordance  with  the  liberal  views  of  the  free- 
minded  Paul  '  (Bilr.ith,  Commentary  on  Co- 
rinthians, in  Bih.  Cabinet).  Besides  which,  the 
character  of  the  existing  slavery,  to  which  we 
shall  now  rel'er,  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
entire  tenor  of  the  moral  and  humane  principles 
of  the  jirecepts  of  Jesus. 

5.  Roman  Slavery. — Oin-  limits  will  not  allow 
tis  to  enter  into  detail  on  the  only  kind  of  slavery 
referreii  to  in  the  New  Testament,  for  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  Jews  possessed  any  slaves  in 
tlie  time  of  Christ.  Sutlice  it  therefore  to  say 
that,  in  a<ldition  to  the  fact  that  Roman  slavery 
was  [lerpetual  and  hereditary,  the  slave  had  no 
jirotection  whatever  against  the  avarice,  rage,  or 
Just  of  his  master.  The  bondsman  was  viewed 
less  as  a  human  being,  sniiject  to  arl/itiarv  do-, 
minion,  than  as  an  inferior  animal,  ilependent 
wholly  on  the  wid  nf  his  owner.  The  master 
■^uissessed  the  uncontrolled  ])ower  of  life  and  death 
over  his  slave. — a  jiower  which  continueil  at  leiwt 
to  the  time  of  the  Euijierc"'-  Hadrian.  He  might, 
srd  fiTiiuently  d'd,  kill,  mutilate,  and  torture  his 


slaves,  for  any  or  for  no  oilence,  so  that  slave*  wer« 
sometimes  crucified  from  mere  cajirice.  He  might 
force  them  to  I lecome prostitutes  or  gladiators;  and, 
inst(  ad  of  the  perpetual  obligation  of  the  marriage 
tie,  their  temporary  unions  (contubcrnia)  were 
foimeil  and  dissolved  at  his  command,  families 
and  friends  were  separated,  and  no  obligation 
existed  to  provide  for  tiuir  wants  in  sickness  or 
in  lieallh.  But,  notwithstanding  all  tlie  barbaioHS 
cruelties  of  Roman  slavery,  it  had  one  decided 
advantage  over  that  which  was  introduced  in 
modern  times  into  Eiiro|iean  culonies,  both  law 
and  custom  being  deci<ledly  favourable  to  the 
freedom  of  the  slave  {Inquiry  into  the  State  oj 
Slavery  among  the  Romans,  by  W.  lilair,  Esq. 
18IJ3)  The  Mahommedan  law  also,  in  tliis  le- 
sjiect,  contrasts  favourably  with  those  of  the 
European  settlements. 

Aliliongh  tlie  condition  of  the  Roman  slaves 
was  no  doubt  improved  under  the  tni[ierurs,  the 
eailyelfects  of  (Christian  jirinciples  were  manifest 
in  mitigaiing  tlie  horrors,  and  liringing  about  the 
gradual  abolition  of  slavery.  St.  Onesimns,  ac- 
cording to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  antiquity, 
was  liberated  by  Philemon  (Phil.  ver.  21 )  ;  and 
in  addition  to  the  testimon'es  cited  in  Wright's 
Slavery  (ut  supra,  p.  fiO),  see  the  preface  ol 
Euthaliits  to  this  Epistle.  The  servile  conditioi". 
formed  no  obstacle  to  attaining  tlie  highest  dig- 
nities of  the  Christian  priesthood.  Our  sjiace  will 
not  allow  IIS  to  pursue  this  subject.  '  It  was,' 
says  M.  Giiizot,  '  by  putting  an  emi  to  the  cruel 
institution  of  slavery  that  Christianity  extended 
its  mild  influence  to  the  practice  of  war  :  and 
that  barbarous  art,  softened  by  its  humane  spirit, 
ceased  to  lie  so  destructive'  (Milman's  Gibbon,^ 
i.  61).  'It  is  not,"  says  Robertson,  '  the  authority 
of  any  single  detached  precept  in  the  Gosjiel,  but 
tlie  spirit  and  genius  of  tlie  Christian  religion, 
more  [lowerfiil  than  any  particular  command, 
which  has  abolished  the  practice  of  slavery 
throughout  the  world.'  Altliough,  even  in  the 
most  corrupt  times  of  the  clmrch.  the  oj>eiation 
of  Christian  pi  inciples  tended  to  this  benevolent 
object,  they  unfortunately  did  not  jirevent  the 
revival  of  slavery  in  the  European  settlements  in 
the  sixteenlli  and  seventeenth  (centuries,  together 
witli  that  nefarious  traflic,  the  snppre-sion  of 
which  has  rendered  the  name  of  Willierforce  for 
ever  illustrious.  Modern  servitude  had  all  the 
characteristic  evils  of  the  Roman,  except,  perhaps, 
the  uncontrolled  power  of  life  and  death,  while  it 
was  destitute  of  that  redeeming  quality  to  which 
we  liave  referred,  its  tendency  Ijidiig  to  jieipetuate 
tlie  conilition  of  slavery.  It  has  also  lieen  siiji- 
))i>sed  to  have  introduced  the  unfortunate  jire- 
judice  of  colour,  which  was  unkiovvn  to  the 
ancients  (Liiist.nt's  Kssai,  1841).  Jt  was  the  be- 
nevolent wish  of  the  jihilosojihic  Herder  {History 
oj' Illrin.  17ti8)  tliit  the  time  might  come  'when 
we  shall  look  back  with  as  much  compassion  on 
our  inhuman  trattic  in  negroes,  as  on  the  ancient 
Roman  slavery  or  Sjjartan  helots.'  This  is  now 
no  longer  a  hope,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned, 
as  she  not  onlv  set  .he  exam])le  of  abolishing  the 
trallic,  but  ev  inced  the  sounilness  of  her  Christian 
jirinciples  liv  the  greatest  national  act  of  jusfic* 
which  history  has  yet  recorded,  in  the  total  abo- 
lition of  slavery  throughout  all  her  dependencies, 

w.  \v 

SLIME.     [AsPHALTUii.] 


SMITH. 

8MITH  (JJ^^n,  a  workman  in  stone,  wood,  or 
metal,  like  the  Latin  faber,  but  sometimes  mure 
accurately  ilelineil  by  wliat  loHows,  as  PHB  i^'lH, 
a  workinan  in  iron,  a  smilli ;  Sept.  TeKToiv,  tcktwj- 
aiS-fipov.  x"'^"*'^''  Tfxv'iTris  :  ^  "1;^.  faber  and 
faber ferraruis  (1  Sam,  xiii.  19;  Isa.  xliv.  12; 
liv.  16;  2  Kings  xxiv.  14;  Jer.  xxiv.  1  ;  xxix. 
2).  Ill  2  Cinon.  xxiv.  12,  'woikeis  in  iron  anil 
brass'  are  meiftioiii'il.  Tiie  lirst  smith  mentioned 
ill  Scripture  is  Tubal-Cain,  whom  some  wi  iters, 
arf^uin-j  tVom  tlie  similarity  of  the  names,  iden 
til'y  with  Vulcan  (G«h.  Vossius,  De  Oriy.  Ido' 
l(il.  i.  ll)).  He  is  said  to  ha\e  been  '  an  in- 
stiuctiir  u{'  every  arlilicer  in  brass  and  iron  ((Veil, 
iv.  22),  or  ])erhaps  more  jiropeily,  a  whetter  or 
siiavpener  of  every  instninient  of  ct>]i])er  or  iron. 
So  Moiitaniis,  ^  a  Client  tin  omne  artilicium  <eris 
€t  lerri  ;  Se])t.  (rcpvpoKoiros  x"-^'^^"^  x°^'^'^^  '^°-^ 
viSr]pov  ;  \  uig.  '  fuit  maleator  et  falier  in  cuiicfa 
opera  aeiis  et  feni.'  Josephus  says  that  he  liist 
of  all  invented  the  art  of  making  brass  {Antig. 
i.  2.  2).  As  the  art  of  the  smitii  is  one  of  the 
first  essentials  to  civilization,  the  nienlion  of  its 
founder  was  worthy  of  a  place  among  tlie  other 
fathers  of  inventions.  So  requisite  was  tlie  trade 
of  a  smitli  in  ancient  warfare  that  conqnciors 
removed  these  artizans  from  a  vanquislied  na- 
tion, in  order  tlie  more  elVectually  to  disable  it. 
Tims  llie  Philistines  (ie]irived  the  Hebrews  of 
their  smiths  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19;  comp.  Judg.  v.  8). 
So  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Baijylon,  treated 
them  in  later  times  (2  Kings  xxiv.  14;  Jer. 
xxiv.  1 ;  xxix.  2).  "With  these  instances  the 
commentators  compare  the  stijmlalion  of  Por- 
senna  with  the  Roman  people,  alter  the  exjml- 
sion  of  iheir  kings:  '  Ne  feiro,  nisi  in  agricui- 
liiia,  uterenlur'  (Fliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xxxi.  14). 
Cyrus  treated  the  Lydians  in  the  same  manner 
(Herodotus,  i.  142).  "I3DD,  smith,  occurs  in 
2  Kings  xxiv.  14,  16;  Se]it.  avyKXelovTa  ;  Jer. 
xxiv.  1  ;  xxix.  2;  Vujg.  'clusor,'  or  'incliisor.' 
Bnxtorf  gives  '  claustraiius,  faber  ferrarius.' 
The  root  "13D.  to  close,  iiuiicates  artizans  '  with 
busy  hammeis  closing  rivets  up;'  wliich  suits 
the  context  better  than  other  renderings,  as 
setters  of  precious  stones,  seal-engra\  eis,  &c.  In 
tlie  New  Testament  we  meet  witli  Demetrius, 
'the  silversmith.'  at  Epliesus,  dpyvpoKoiros,  'a 
wiirker  in  silver,'  Vnlg.  argentayius ;  liut  the 
commentators  are  not  agreed  wlietiier  he  was 
a  manufictiner  of  small  silver  models  of  the 
Teni])le  of  Diana,  vaovs  dpyvpovs,  or  at  least  of 
V'le  cbajiel  which  contained  the  famous  statue 
of  the  goddess,  to  be  sold  to  foreigners,  or  used 
in  (iiivale  devotion,  or  taken  with  them  by  tia- 
velleis  as  a  safeguaid;  or  whether  he  made  large 
coi7is  reiireseiiting  the  temple  and  image.  Beza, 
Scaliger,  and  otiieis,  understand  a  coiner  or 
mintnia^ter  (see  Kuinoel  in  loc).  Tliat  tlie  word 
may  signify  a  &\\\'<i\-founcler,  is  clear  fiom  the 
Sept.  rendering  of  Jer.  vi.  20.  Fiom  Plutarch 
{Opp.  t.  ix.  ])p.  301  and  473,  ed.  Ilei.^ik.)  atid 
Hesychius  it  ap]ieai.>  that  the  word  signilies  any 
worker  in  silver  or  money.  A  coppersmith 
named  Alexander  is  mentioned  as  an  opponent 
of  St.  Pa.il  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  [Coal,  Iron,  xMe- 
TALS].— J.  F.  D. 

^  SMYRNA  ('XfJ.vpva),  a  celebrated  commercial 
sity  ol   louia  (Ptolem.  y,  2j,  situated  near  the 
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bottom  of  that  gulf  of  the  >^.gean  Sea  whicli  re- 
ceived its  name  from  it  (?ileia,  i.  17.  3).  at  vhe 
mouth  of  the  small  river  Meles.  and  320  stades 
north  of  Eniiesus  (.Stnbo,  xv.  p.  632).  If  i*  in  N. 
lat.  3b°  26',  E.  long.  27°  7'.  Smyrna  was  a  very 
ancient  city,  but  having  lieen  destroyed  by  the 
Lydians  it  lay  waste  400  years,  to  the  lime  of 
Alexander  the  Gieat  (Pliii.  v.  29  ;  Pansan.  vii. 
5);  or,  according  to  Stial'o,  to  that  of  .Anlijiouu.s. 
It  was  reliuilt  at  the  distance  of  twenty  siades 
IVoiii  the  ancient  city  (Stiabu,  xiv.  ji.  (i4C),  and  we 
soon  (ind  it  Nourishing  greatly;  and  in  tlie  lime 
of  the  lirst  Roman  emperors  it  wa-;  one  of  the  linest 
cities  of  Asia  iStiabo,  iv.  9).  It  was  al  this 
]ieiit)d  that  it  became  the  seat  of  a  Christian 
church,  which  is  no'iced  in  ihe  Apoci'lypse,  as 
one  of -ihe  seven  churches  of  .Asia'  (Rev.  i.  1 1  ; 
ii.  8-11).  It  was  desfroyeiJ  by  an  earlhqiiake  in 
A.u.  1/7;  but  Ihe  emi^eror  Marcus  Aureliws 
caiistd  it  to  be  rebuilt  witli  even  more  than  its 
foimer  splendour.  It  afteiwards,  however,  suf- 
fered greatly  from  eai  fhquakes  and  confi.igraiions, 
and  must  be  regaideil  as  having  declined  much 
from  its  ancient  importance,  although  from  the 
convenience  of  its  situation  it  has  still  maiiilaiiied 
its  rank  as  a  great  city  and  the  central  cmji.iiium 
of  the  Levantine  trade;  and  .<.eeiiig  the  terrible 
decay  which  has  fallen  upon  the  numerous  great 
and  beautiful  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  its  relative  lank 
amo!ig  the  existing  cities  of  that  region  is  probably 
greater  than  that  which  it  anciently  bore.  The 
'I'uiks  call  it  Izmir.  It  is  a  Ijetter  built  town  than 
Coiistantiiiojile,  and  in  pro|K)rlion  to  itssze  llieie 
are  few  ]ilaces  in  the  Tuikisli  doniini<i)is  which 
liaxe  so  large  a  ]io]  nlation.  It  is  computed  at 
130.000,  of  which  the  Franks  compose  a  far 
greater  jiroporlion  than  in  any  oilier  town  of  Tur- 
key;  and  they  are  generally  in  good  ciicumstances. 
Next  to  the  Turks'  the  Greeks  form  the  most  nu- 
merous class  of  inhabitants,  ami  they  have  a 
bisho])  and  two  churches.  The  uimsually  large 
juojiortion  of  Christians  in 'the  town  rcndcis  it 
jieculiarly  unclean  in  the  eyes  of  strict  Mrslems, 
whence  it  has  acquired  among  them  the  name  of 
Giaour  Izmir  or  Infidel  Sniynia.  There  are 
in  it  -20,000  Greeks,  8000  Annenians,  1000  Eu- 
ro] eans,  and  9000  Jews  :  the  rest  aie  Moslems. 

The  [irosperity  of  Smyrna  is  iio.v  rather  on  the 
iiKiease  than  the  decline  ;  liouses  of  j)>iinled  wood 
are  giving  way  in  all  directions  to  mansions  of 
stone;  and  ]irobably  not  many  \ears  will  elapse 
before  the  modem  town  may  not  unworthily  rejire- 
sent  that  city  which  the  ancients  delighted  to  call 
'(he  lovely — the  crown  of  Ionia — the  ornament 
of  Asia.' 

Smyrna  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, which  enclose  it  on  three  sides.  'J'he  only 
ancient  ruins  are  upon  the  mountains  bebinil  the 
town,  and  lo  the  south.  Upon  iheliighest  summit 
stands  an  old  dilapidated  castle,  which  issupjjosed 
by  some  to  mark  the  ])revioiis  (but  not  the  most 
ancient)  site  of  the  city;  frequent  earthquakes 
having  dictated  the  necessity  of  removing  it  to  the  i 
plain  below,  and  to  the  lower  declivities  of  tlie  | 
mountains.  Mr.  Arundell  says — '  Few  of  the 
Ionian  cities  have  furnished  more  relics  (•♦'  anti- 
quity tlian  Smyrna;  but  the  coin  enieiice  oi 
transjiofting  them,  with  tlie  numliei  of  investiga- 
tors, have  exhausted  the  mine ;  it  is  therefore 
not  at  all  wonderful  that  of  the  stoas  and  temple* 
the  very  ruios  have  vanished ;  and  it  it  now  aS' 
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trimelv  <liffirnlf  to  determine  the  sites  of  any  of 
the  ancient  Ijuililings  with  the  exception  of  the 
stadium,  tlie  theatic,  and  tlie  hemple  of  Jupiter 
A  "rails,  whirh  vviis  within  the  Acrojxilis'  (^Dis- 
cf^eries  ??i  /Isia  Minor,  ii.  41)7).  Of  tlie  stadium 
hrre  menti(ii;r<l  the  i^ionnd  jjhit  only  reinain-i,  it 
iieiiig  .-.tiipped  oC  iis  se  its  and  marble  dHCoratioMS. 
It  is  siip]iitsrd  til  he  the  place  wheie  Polycarj), 
the  liisciple  ol'St.  .Inlm,  and  proliahly  "the  ansrel 
jf  the  chiirdi  uf  .Smyrna  '  (John  ii.  S),  to  whom 
the  Apocalypiic  i!\e-;<age  was  adilressed,  sntVered 
niarlyrdiim.  The  Ciuistians  of  Smym.i  hi.ld  the 
memory  of  tliis  venerable  person  in  his^li  honom-, 
and  go  annually  in  procession  to  his  supposed 
tomb,  which  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  plai:e 
of  martvrdorn  (RosiMimiiller,  Altcrlkumsk.  i.  2. 
2-2J,  sq.';  Turner,  Travels,  iii.  loS-Ul:  2^.5- 
2«l  :  Arundeil,  n.  s.  ;  Uicliter,  ]>.  495;  Sliu- 
lierf,  i.  272-2^3  ;  Narrat.  of  Scoi/iJi/i  Mission, 
pp.  328  a36;   Kothcii,  ch.  v.). 

SNAIL  (^Pnt^j.  Snails  and  slugs  are  not 
very  common  in  countries  so  dry  in  summer  iis 
Palestine.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  fact,  that  there  is 
only  one  allusion  to  them  in  Scri|)ture.  This  oc- 
<Mns  in  Psalm  Iviii.  8,  where  the  fi;^ure  seems  to 
he  nioresiguilicant.  if  understooil  of  snails  without 
shells,  i.  e.  shi^s,  rather  than  shell-.4nails,  (hou^'li 
(rue  iif  both.  '  Let  them  melt  away  ...  as  the 
pnail  which  niflfetii  as  it  goeth.'  'liie  name  itself, 
afiabhil,  from  a  verb  signifying  '  to  smear"  or  '  soil,' 
lias  rel'eience  to  the  slime  and  moisture  of  this 
animal  (lik«  A6iVa|.  irom  \6i/3a>).  The  Sept.  does 
not  reg  ir<l  the  woul  as  denoting  a  snail  at  all,  but 
in  the  text  cited  translates  it  by  KTjpo's, '  bce.s'  wax.' 

SO  (N'ID;  Sept.  Xrjycip),  a.  kin:^'  of  E.^^vpt, 
whom  Hosliea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  called  to 
hi.s  help  against  the  Assyrians  under  Slialmaneser 
(2  Kings  xvii.  4).  It  has  lieen  questioned  whe- 
ther this  S;i  wis  the  sairie  with  .Sahaco,  the  liist 
king  of  the  Hthiopian  dynasty  in  U])per  Egy[)t, 
or  iiis  son  and  successwr  .Sevechus,  the  scccind  kmg 
of  the  same  dyiKiit  V.  and  ihe  immediate  )irede- 
cessor  of  Tirhakah.  Winer  hesitates  lietween  them, 
and  Gesenius  conclude.s  for  the  latter.  Sevechus 
reiiined  twelve  years,  according  to  Manetho,  I'oiir- 
teen  accoidiug  to  Syncellus.  This  name,  in 
]v.;ypfian  Se\ech,  is  also  that  of  the  god  Saturn 
(Champollion,  J'anth.  Efji/pt.  No.  21.22;  Winer, 
Jiea/- IVortcrb.  s.  v.;  Gesenius,  Coinmtnl.  in  Jos. 
i.  h96). 

SOAP.      [BouiTU;   Netf.u.J 

SODOM  (mp  ;  .Sept.  2o5o,ua).  a  city  in  the 
vale  of  Siddim,  where  Lot  settled  after  his  se|)a- 
ration  from  Aliiahain  ((icn  xiii.  12;  xiv.  12; 
xix.  1).  It  had  its  own  (;iiiif  ur  "king.'  <as  had 
the  other  four  cities  of  the  phiin  fGeii.  xi\.  2,  R, 
10).  and  was  alon.r  with  litem.  Z  )ar  only  excepterl, 
destroyed  liv  fiie  frutn  heaven,  on  account  of  the 
gross  wickedness  of  the  inhabitants  ;  the  meinory 
of  which  event  has  lieeii  perpetuated  in  a  name 
of  infamy  to  all  (generations  (Gen.  xix.).  The 
deslriiction  of  Sodom  claims  attention  from  the 
Boleiiuiity  with  wiiich  it  is  introduced  (Gen.  xviii. 
20--2)  ;  fiDin  the  circumstances  which  pre- 
ceded and  followed — the  intercession  of  Abra- 
ham, the  jM-eservation  of  Lot,  and  the  judgment 
which  oTcrtook  his  lingering  wife  (Gen.  xviii. 
25-33:  xix.);  ami  from  the  nature  of  the  physical 
agencies  through  which  the  overthrow  was  etlected. 
MdsI  of  the»e  particulars  are  easily  uudwstood; 


but  the  last  has  awakened  much  discussion,  and 
may  therefore  require  a  larger  measure  of  atten* 
fion.  The  circumstances  are  these.  In  the  first 
j)lace,  we  learn  that  the  vale  of  Siddim,  in 
whicli  Sodom  lay,  was  very  I'ertile.  and  every- 
where well  watered — 'like  the,  garden  of  the 
Lord  ;"  and  these  circumstances  induced  L()t  to 
fix  his  abode  theie,  notwithstanding  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  inhal)ilants  (Gen.  xiii.  10.  11).  Next 
it  apjjear.s  that  this  vale  was  full  of  '  slinie-pits' 
This  means  sources  of  bitumen,  lor  the  woril 
is  the  same  as  that  which  is  a))plied  to  tlie 
cement  n.sed  liy  the  buildeis  of  Babylon,  and 
we  know  that  to  have  been  bitumen  or  as[,lialtum 
(Gen.  xiv.  10;  comp.  xi.  3).  The.se  pits  a |»pear 
to  have  been  of  considerable  extent ;  and,  indeed, 
it  was  from  them  doubtless  that  the  whole  valley 
dtTi\ed  its  name  of  .Siddim  (D"'"^t^').  At  lengtii, 
when  the  day  of  destiucti(!n  arrived,  'the  Lord 
rained  up.Jii  Sodom  and  upiin  Gomoriah  fire 
and  brimstone  from  the  Lortl  out  of  heaven; 
and  he  overthrew  tho.<e  cities,  and  all  the  plain, 
an<l  all  the  inhabifants  of  tlio-e  cities,  and  .hat 
which  fiiew  upon  the  f^roimd'  ((i;'n.  xix.  "24,  25), 
In  the  i!sca[)e  from  this  overthrow,  the  wife  oi 
Lot 'looked  back,  and  became  a  pillar  of  salt 
(ver  2*)).  When  Abraham,  early  that  sam« 
morning,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his  dista.nl 
camp,  '  looked  towards  Sodom  and  (xomorrah, 
and  towards  all  the  land  of  the  plain,  and  beheld, 
and,  lo,  the  smoke  of  the  country  went  up  a-  the 
smoke  of  a  furnace'  (ver.  27)  The.se  are  the 
simple  fiicts  of  the  case.  It  has  usually  been 
assumed  that  the  vale  of  Siddim  occupied  the 
b.isin  of  what  is  now  the  Dead  Sea,  which  did 
not  jireviously  exist,  lint  was  one  of  the  results  6 
this  catastroiihe.  It  has  now,  however,  beei 
established  by  Dr.  Robinson,  that  a  lake  to  re 
ceive  the  Jordan  and  other  waters  must  have  oc 
cupied  this  basin  long  belbre  the  catastrophe  o' 
Sodom:  as  all  the  geological  characteristics  of 
the  region  go  lo  show  that  its  present  confi, ^oration 
is  in  its  main  features  coeval  with  the  present 
condition  of  the  suvlace  of  the  eaith  in  general, 
and  is  not  the  effect  of  any  local  catastrojihe  at  a 
sidisecjuent  period  [Sea,  Dea»].  Dot  although 
a  lake  must  then  have  existed,  to  receive  the 
Jonian  and  other  waters  of  the  north,  which  could 
not  have  ])asse(l  more  southward,  ;ls  was  at  one 
time  supposed,  ami  which  must  even,  as  is  novf 
jiioved,  have  received  the  waters  of  the  south 
also,  we  are  at  liberty  to  assume,  and  it  is  neces- 
saiy  to  do  so,  that  the  Dead  Sea  anciently  covered 
a  much  less  extent  of  surface  than  at  pre.sent. 
The  cities  which  were  destroye<l  nnist  have  been 
situated  at  the  south  end  ol'  the  lake,  ;ls  it  then 
existed  ;  for  Lot  (led  to  Zoar,  which  was  near 
■Sodoui  (Gen.  xix.  2(1),  and  Zoar  lay  almost  at  the 
southern  en<i  of  the  jjiesent  sea  [Zoau].  "  Even  at 
the  piesent  tlay,'  says  Robinson,  '  more  living 
streams  How  into  the  (ilior,  at  the  siaith  end  ol 
the  sea,  from  wadys  of  the  eastern  mountains, 
than  are  to  be  found  so  near  together  in  all 
l^alestine  ;  and  the  tract,  although  now  mostly 
desert,  is  still  better  watered  through  these  streams^ 
and  by  the  many  fountains,  than  any  other 
district  throughout  the  whole  country'  (Bibl, 
Restarchcs.  ii.  Gt)3).  The  s^ime-pits.  or  wells  of 
asphaltum,  are  no  longer  to  be  seen  ;  but  it  .seeml 
that  masses  of  floating  asphaltum  occur  only  io 
the  southern  part  of  the  lake;  and  as  they  are  C30n 
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but  rare  y,  and  immfiliately  after  eartliqnakes,  fhe 
asplialtiim  api'eais  to  lie  gradually  consolidated 
in  Hie  lake,  and  not  l>ein^  aljle  to  flow  ofl',  forms 
by  consequence  a  layer  at  the  bottom,  jiortions  ot 
which  may  lie  detached  hy  eartliquakes  and  other 
convrilsioiis  of  nature,  and  tlien  ajniear  on  the 
sur'Ace  of  the  waier  or  upon  the  shore.  The 
eminent  seolo^jjist,  Leopold  von  Bnch,  in  his  letter 
to  ])r.  Rohiusoii  (Bihl.  Restarrhes,  ii.  60i)-608), 
thinks  it  quite  probalile  that  this  accanu:lation 
niav  have  taken  place  m  remote  times,  as  well  as 
at  the  present  (hiv.  Th\is  another  circumstance 
of  importance  is  produced  in  coincidence  with 
the  sacred  accounts;  and  again,  with  reference 
to  the  southern  portion  of  the  present  lake, 
suggesting  the  proliahility  tliat  the  -.emaikahle 
hav,  or  '  hack  water,'  at  its  southern  extieniity, 
is  t!ie  jjoition  of  it  which  did  not  in  ancient 
times  exiat,  that  it  in  fact  covers  the  moie 
fertile  vale  of  Sifidim,  and  the  site  of  Sodom  and 
tlie  other  cities  which  the  Lord  destroyed  ;  and 
that,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  liobinson — '  by  some 
convuls-ion  or  catastrophe  of  nature,  connected 
witii  the  miraculous  destruction  of  the  cities. 
either  tiie  suiface  of  this  plain  was  scooped  out, 
or  the  bottom  of  the  sea  was  heaved  up,  so  as  to 
cause  the  waters  to  overflow,  ami  cover  perma- 
nently a  larger  tract  tl'an  formerly.  The  coun- 
try is,  as  we  know,  subject  to  eavtliqiiakes,  and 
exhibits  also  frequent  traces  of  volcanic  action. 
It  would  have  been  no  uncommon  ctVect  of  either 
of  these  causes,  to  hea\  e  u[)  the  bottom  of  the  an- 
cient lake,  and  thus  ))ro(luce  the  phenomenon  in 
question.  l]ut  tiie  historical  accoiuit  of  t!ie 
destiuction  of  the  cities  imjdies  also  the  agency 
of  fire.  Perhaps  botli  causes  were  tlieiefore  at 
work  ;  for  volcanic  action  and  earthquakes  go 
hand  in  iiand;  n?id  the  accompanying  electric 
discharges  usually  cause  liglitnings  to  jilay  and 
thunders  to  roll.  In  this  way  we  have  all  the 
])lienomena  which  the  most  literal  interpretation 
of  the  sacred  lecords  can  demand.'  The  same 
writer,  witli  tlie  geological  sanction  of  Leoiiold 
von  Bucli,  repeats  the  coiijecture  of  Le  Clerc  and 
others,  that  the  l)itumen  had  become  accmiralaled 
around  the  sources,  and  had  perhaps  formed 
ctrata,  spreading  for  some  distance  upon  the  ))lain  ; 
that  j)ussibly  these  strata  in  some  pa;  ts  exteniied 
under  the  soi',  and  might  tlius  a))proacti  the 
vicinity  of  the  cities: — 'If,  intleeil,  we  niiglit 
svqjpose  all  this,  then  tlie  kindling  of  such  a  heap 
ol'  combustible  materials,  through  volcanic  action 
or  lightnij.g  IVoni  heaven,  would  cause  a  confla- 
gration suHicient  not  only  to  engulf  the  cities, 
but  also  to  destroy  the  surface  of  the  jiUiin,  .so  that 
'  J  he  suuike  of  the  country  would  go  u])  as  the 
smoke  of  a  fuiiiace,  and  the  sea  rushing  in, 
won  d  convert  it  to  a  tract  of  wafers.'  Tiie  sup- 
posi  ion  of  such  an  accumulation  of  bitumen, 
witli  cur  present  knowletlge,  appears  less  extra- 
ordinary than  it  might  in  former  times  have 
seenieil,  and  requires  nothing  more  than  riature 
presents  to  our  view  in  the  wonderful  lake,  or 
rather  tract,  of  bitumen,  in  the  island  of  Trinidad. 
Tlie  subsequent  barrenness  of  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  plain  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
oresence  of  the  musses  of  fossil  salt  which  now 
abound  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  which  wore 
p'Tlicps  then,  for  the  first  time,  brought  to  light. 
These  being  cairud  by  the  wafers  to  the  bottom 
?!'  the  valley,  would  sufhce  to  take  away  its  pto- 
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circumstance  that  the  wife  of  Lit  '  liecame  a 
pillar  of  sail,'  is  significant  antl  suggestive,  what- 
ever iuferpretation  we  may  assign  to  the  fact 
recorded. 

SOHERETH  (JTinb  ;  Udptvos  Af0os),  a  kind 
of  cosily  stone,  used  for  fe^sc'afed  jiavements 
(Esth.  i.  G).  It  seems  to  have  been  either  a  species 
of  black  marlde,  as  a  similar  word  in  S\  riac 
would  suggest  ;  orelsemaible  maiked  wilii  round 
spots  like  siiieldsj  i.  e.  spotted  or  nhicldvd  maible. 
This  interpretation  lirids  llie  meaning;  in  the  He- 
biew  word  niDD  sohcruh.  which  is  the  name  for 
a  shield.  It  is  liowcver  easii  r  to  discover  the  mean- 
ing 111'  the  name  than  the  application  of  it.  We  do 
not  feel  satisfied  with  that  which  has  been  given; 
and  still  less  wiih  that  of  Hartmann  (^JhbrueriUj 
iii.  31)3),  who  sup])oses  the  so/ieri-th  to  liave  been 
lortoise-sliell,  consisting  as  if  were  of  shielils  ;  for 
torlotse-shell  woulil  hardly  be  infeisjiersed  in  a 
pavement  with  various  kinds  of  marble. 

.SOLOMON  (nbSl*'.  pacific;  Sept.  loXwfu&v). 
The  reign  of  .Solomon  over  all  Lsrael,  although 
.second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  David,  has 
so  little  variety  of  incident  as  to  occupy  a  far 
les-  sjiace  in  the  liible  narrative.  Moreover,  some 
of  the  jiroblems  whicli  that  narrative  suggests  do 
not  admit  of  a  solution  sutKcienfly  certain  to 
allow  of  our  entering  on  the  discussii^n. 

In  the  declining  age  of  David,  his  elde.st  sur- 
viving son,  Adonijah,  endeavoured  to  place  him- 
self oil  the  throne,  by  the  aid  i/f  Jnab  the  chief 
captain,  and  Abiathar  one  of  the  chief  ]iiiests, 
both  of  whom  had  been  associated  with  David's 
early  sutVeiings  under  the  )ier.secution  of  Saul, 
The  aged  monarch  did  not  for  a  moment  give 
way  to  the  foimidable  usuipation,  but  at  the  re- 
monstrance of  liis  favovuite,  Bathshelia,  resolved 
forthwith  to  raise  Solomon  to  the  tlnone.  To 
.loab  he  was  able  to  ojijiose  the  celeluated  name 
of  Henaiah ;  to  Abiathar  his  colleague  Zaduk 
and  the  aged  prophet  Nathan.  The  plot  of  Ado- 
nijah was  at  once  defeated  by  this  decisive  mea- 
sure:  and  Solomon,  being  anointed  by  Nathan, 
was  solemnly  acknowledgetl  as  king.  The  date 
of  this  event  is,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained, 
B.C.  1015. 

The  death  of  David  would  seem  to  have  fol- 
lowed verv  quick  upon  these  transactions.  At 
least,  no  ]iublic  measures  in  the  interva'  are  re- 
corded, except  Solomon's  verbal  Ibrgivene.ss  of 
Adonijah.  But  after  the  removal  of  David,  th» 
first  events  of  which  we  hear  are  the  destiuction 
of  Adonijah,  Joah,  and  Shimei  son  of  Gera, 
with  the  degradation  of  Abiathar.  Those  who 
look  for  Christian  perfection  in  the  condvict  of 
Solomon  do  some  violence  to  the  facts  in  order  to 
explain  these  transactions  ;  which  are  in  them- 
selves ch  ar  enough.  Despotic  mouarchs  are 
seldom  found  to  forgive  iinsuccessfi  1  com|)etitor3 
for  the  crown,  or  their  a.ssistanfs  ;  and  their  first 
deed  is  not  rarely  to  )iut  to  death  even  their  inno- 
cent brothers  ('2  Chron.  xxi.  4).  The  jiromise  of 
Solomon  to  Adonijah,  almost  as  much  as  his 
command  to  Shimei  (1  Kings  ii.  37J,  was  but  a 
deferring  of  vengeance  to  a  more  convenient 
time;  and  the  same  absolute  power,  which  could 
interpret  into  treason  the  humble  suit  for  the  hand 
of  a  beautiful   but  obscure  damsel,   would  h&ra 
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I»e«n  sure  sooner  oi-  later  to  (iii<l  a  jilaa^iHle  i-v 
CU90  (i<v  ell'ectiiig  llie  uhject  deieimirieil  jii.  In 
^ot.  Aljiatliar  <s  (l«?claii<l  •  wiirtliy  of  <lpa(h,' 
clitaviy  not  for  a  ly  uew  oH'eiicf.s,  but  lor  his  par- 
ticijMtioii  in  Ailoiiijali's  oii^'iiial  atTein|)t  ;  anil 
Joaij  li  [lut  to  (lealli  solely  liecaiise  he  is  aiaiiised 
at  the  treatment  rt'  iiis  associates  (ver.  26-2'J).  For 
the  wicked  Joah  no  pity  need  lie  felt;  yet  the 
comjjlexion  of  the  whole  affair  {)roves  that  his 
minder  of  two  chief  cajitains  was  ralhcr  a  con- 
venient excuse  ttun  tlie  true  <,^round  ol'  liis  deatli. 
As  for  Sliimei,  the  tyrannical  lestriclion  on  his 
innocom  liherty,  liy  whicli  a  pretence  lor  iiis 
death  was  found,  is  far  less  vesjiectahle  tiiun 
6in{ile  violence;  and  almost  makes  David's  ))nh- 
lic  forgiveness  of  him  (2  Sun.  xvi.  \i-\2)  and 
solemn  oath  (xix.  21-2'3),  apjiear  like  an  ostenta- 
tions catching  at  ])0|iiil*rity,  which  concealed 
iniplacaijlu  resenitneiit.  It  is  remarkable  that 
these  thiee  executions  are  all  |ieri;eliated  by  the 
Land  of  Beuaiah  himself,  who  was  head  of  Da- 
vid's bodyguard,  and  afler  Joab's  death  cijief 
captain  of  lite  army. 

After  this,  the  history  enters  ujjon  a  general 
narrative  of  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  but  we  have 
very  few  notices  of  time,  and  cannot  attempt  to 
fix  the  order  of  any  of  tiie  e^■ents.  All  tlie  in- 
formation, however,  which  we  have  concerning 
him,  may  l>e  consolidated  under  the  folhnving 
lieads :  (1)  liis  trallic  and  wealtli;  (2)  his 
buildings;  (3)  his  ecclesiastical  arrangements; 
(4)  his  general  administration ;  (5J  his  seraglio; 
(6)  his  enemies. 

(1.)  The  overflowing  wealth  in  which  he  is  so 
vividly  depicted  is  not  easy  to  reduce  to  a  mo- 
dern (iupuicial  estimale  ;  ])artly  because  the  num- 
bers are  soofteij  treacherous,  and  jiartlv  liecanse  it 
is  uncertain  what  items  of  ex])enditure  fell  on  the 
geneial  funds  of  the  government.  In  illustration 
of  the  (itimer  topic,  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that 
the  money  jwepared  for  the  temple  Ijy  David,  is 
computed  in  I  Chron.  xxix.  4  at  3000  talents  of 
pure  gill  I  ami  7000  of  silver,  while  in  xxii  14 
it  is  called  100,000  of  gold  and  1.000,000  of 
silver  :  also  the  sum  for  whicli  David  linys  the 
floor  of  Araunah  is,  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  21,  50  slie- 
kels  of  silver ;  but  this  in  1  Chron.  xxi.  25,  is 
become  61M>  shekels  of  gold.  Kfl'orts  are  made 
to  resolve  the  former  dilHcully  :  but  they  are  su- 
perseded by  the  latter,  and  by  ninnerous  odier 
manifestly  exaggerated  figures.  But  abandoning 
all  attempt  at  numerical  estimates,  it  carniot  lie 
doubted  that  the  wealth  ol'  Scdomon  was  very 
great ;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  consider  from 
what  .sources  it  was  supplied. 

The  profoinid  jteace  which  the  nation  enjoyed 
as  a  Iruit  of  David's  victories,  stimulated  the  in- 
lustry  of  all  Isiael.  The  Irilies  beyond  the  Jot  dan 
bad  become  rich  by  the  ])1  under  of  the  Hagar- 
enes,  and  had  a  wide  district  wiiere  their  cattle 
might  multiply  to  an  indelinite  extent.  Tlie 
agricultural  Ijjbes  enjoyed  a  soil  and  climate  in 
some  parts  eminently  (ruitful,  and  in  all  richly 
rewarding  the  toil  of  irrigation;  so  that,  in  the 
Becurify  of  (leace,  nothing  more  was  wanted  to 
develope  the  lesources  of  the  n  ition  than  markets 
for  its  various  produce.  In  food  for  men  and 
cattle,  in  timber  and  fruit  trees,  in  stone,  and 
probably  in  the  useful  metals,  the  land  sujiplied 
of  itself  all  the  first  wants  of  i  b  peojile  in  abun- 
du-ice.     For  expovtatioi-,  it  is  distinctly  stated, 


that  wheat,  bu  ley,  oil,  and  wine,  were  in  chit; 
demand ;  to  which  we  may  conjecfurally  add, 
wool,  hides,  and  other  raw  materials.  The  king 
undoubtedly  had  large  districts  and  extensivt 
herds  of  his  own  ;  but  liesides  this,  iie  received 
jliesents  i/t  kind  Irom  his  own  people  and  from 
tlie  subject  nations;  and  it  was  possible  in  this 
way  to  make  deniands  upon  them,  without  severe 
oppression,  to  an  extent  that  is  unbearalile  where 
taxes  must  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver.  He  was 
hiin.selfat  once  monarcii  and  merchant;  and  we 
may  with  much  conlidence  infer,  that  no  private 
merchant  will  lie  allowed  to  compete  with  a  prince 
who  lias  assumed  the  mercantile  character.  By 
his  intimate  commercial  union  with  the  Tyrians, 
he  was  jint  into  the  most  favourable  of  all  po.si- 
tions  for  disposing  of  his  goods.  That  energetic 
nation,  possessing  so  small  a  strip  of  territory, 
had  much  neeil  of  various  raw  ])roduce  for  their 
own  wants.  Another  large  demand  was  made 
by  tliem  for  the  raw  materials  of  manul'acliiies, 
and  for  articles  which  they  could  with  advantage 
sell  again  :  and  as  they  were  able  to  furnish  so 
many  acceptable  luxuries  to  the  court  of  Solo- 
mon, a  most  active  exchange  soon  commenced. 
Onlv  second  in  importance  to  tliis,  and  superior 
in  fame,  was  the  commerce  of  the  Red  Sea, 
which  could  not  have  been  successluUv  jirose- 
cntetl  without  the  aid  of  Tyrian  enterprise  and 
exjierience.  The  navigation  to  Sheba,  and  the 
districts  beyond  — whether  of  Eastern  Araliia  or 
of  Africa — in  spile  of  its  tediousness,  was  highly 
lucrative,  from  the  vast  diversity  of  productions 
between  the  countries  so  exchanging;  while,  as 
it  was  a  trade  of  monopoly,  a  very  disproportion- 
ate share  of  the  whole  gain  fell  to  the  carriers  of 
the  merchandise.  The  Ktryptians  were  the  only 
nation  who  might  have  been  rivals  in  the  south- 
ern maiitime  tiallic  ;  but  their  religion  and  their 
exclusive  ]irinciples  diil  not  favour  sea  voyages  ; 
and  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  at  liiis 
early  [leriod  they  abstained  i'rom  sending  their 
own  ]ieople  abroad  for  commerce.  The  goods 
brought  back  from  the  south  were  chielly  gold, 
precious  stones,  spice,  almug  or  oilier  scented 
v.'oods,  and  ivory;  all  of  which  were  probably 
so  abundant  in  their  native  regions  as  to  Jie 
parted  with  on  easy  terms;  and  of  course  were 
all  admirably  suited  for  re-exportation  to  Kurope. 
The  carrying  trade,  which  was  thus  shared  be- 
tween Solomon  and  the  Tyrians,  was  probably 
the  most  lucrative  part  ol  the  southern  and  east- 
ern commerce.  How  large  a  portion  of  it  went 
on  liy  caravans  of  camels,  is  wholly  unknown  ; 
yet  tliat  this  branch  was  considerable,  is  certain. 
From  Egypt  Solomon  imported  not  only  linen 
yarn,  but  even  horses  and  chariots,  wiiich  were 
sold  again  to  the  jirinces  of  Syria  and  of  the 
Hittites  ;  and  were  jirobably  jirized  for  the  supe- 
rior lireed  of  the  horses,  and  for  the  liglit,  strong, 
and  elegant  structure  of  the  chariots.  Wine 
being  aliundant  in  Palestine,  and  wholly  wanting 
in  Egypt,  was  no  doubt  a  nrincijial  means  of  re- 
payment. Moreover,  Solomon's  fortifying  i/ 
Tadmor  for  Palmyra),  and  retention  of  Thapsa- 
cus  on  llie  Euphrates,  show  that  he  had  an  im- 
jKirtant  interest  in  the  direct  land  and  river  trade 
to  Babylon  ;  although  we  have  no  details  on  this 
subject.  The  difficulty  which  meets  us  is,  t« 
imagine  by  what  exports,  light  enough  to  beai 
land  carriage,  he  was  able  to  pay  for  bis  i::u|iortr< 
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We  may  ccmjectuie  lliiit  be  sent  out  Tyiiari 
cloths  ari'l  trinkets,  or  Kgyptiiiii  linen  of  tlie 
finest  t'aliric  ;  yet  in  many  ol"  tliese  tiling's  tlie 
liabylonians  also  excelleil.  On  llie  whole,  when 
we  consider  ttiat  in  the  case  of  Solornun  tlie  com- 
mercial wealth  of  the  entire  coiiiinvinity  was  con- 
centrateii  in  the  liands  of  tlie  f:fovernn)ent  ;  that 
inuch  of  the  trade  was  a  nioiioiudy ;  anil  that 
all  was  assisted  or  directed  by  the  cxpi'iieiice  and 
ener;^'y  of  Ihe  Tyrians;  *'  ?  overwht'lniin;^  riches 
of  this  eniinent  meicliant-soveicign  are  poriiaps 
not  svirprisiiii;. 

The  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon, 
altlions,'!]  not  strictly  coinmerciiil,  rose  out  of 
conirnerciiil  intevouinse,  and  may  perhaps  be 
here  noliccd.  The  territory  of  '-heha,  ac(;(>rdliig 
toStrabo,  reached  so  far  north  as  lo  meet  llial  of 
the  Nahatha'aiis,  although  its  pro]ier  seat  was  at 
the  southernmost  angle  of  Arabia.  The  very 
rich  presents  made  by  the  queen  show  the  extreme 
value  of  her  commerce  with  the  Ilelnew  mo- 
narch ;  and  this  early  interchange  of  hospitality 
derives  a  peculiar  interest  from  the  fact,  that  in 
much  liiter  ages — those  of  the  Maccid)ees  and 
downwards — ihe*  intercourse  of  the  Jews  with 
Slieha  l)ecame  so  intimate,  and  their  influence, 
and  even  ])oiver,  so  great.  .Tewish  circumcision 
tool;  root  there,  and  jirinces  held  sway  who  were 
called  Jewish.  The  language  of  Slieba  is  be- 
lieved to  li.ive  been  strongly  dillerent  from  the 
literate  ,\rabic;  yet,  like  the  l<jthii)])ic,  it  be- 
longed lo  the  great  Syro-Arabian  f.imily,  and 
was  not  alien  to  the  Hebrew  in  the  same  sense 
that  the  Egyptian  was;  and  the  great  ease  with 
which  the  pure  monotheism  of  the  Maccabees 
pn)])agated  itself  in  Sheija,  gives  plausibility  to 
the  opiu'on,  that  even  at  the  time  of  Solon)on 
the  jieople  of  Sheba  had  much  religious  supe- 
riority o\  er  the  Arabs  and  Syrians  in  general. 
If  so,  it  becomes  clear,  how  the  cariosity  of  the 
southern  queen  would  be  worked  iipi.ii,  by  seeing 
the  riches  of  the  distant  monarch,  whose  purer 
creeil  must  have  been  carried  every  where  with 
them  by  his  sailors  and  servants. 

(2.)  Besides  the  great  work  which  has  ren- 
dered the  name  of  Solomon  so  famous — the  Tem- 
ple at  Jerusalem — we  are  informed  of  the  palaces 
which  he  built,  viz.,  his.  own  ]ialace,  the  queen's 
palace,  and  the  house  of  the  Ibrest  of  Leiianon, 
his  porch  (or  piazza)  for  no  specifie<l  object,  and 
his  porch  of  judgment,  or  law  court.  He  also 
added  to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  fortified 
•  Millo  ('  in  the  city  of  David,'  2  Chron.  xxxii.  5), 
and  many  other  strong-iiolds.  The  (em[)le  seems 
to  h.ive  been  of  veiy  small  dimensions  ~60  cu- 
bits long,  '21)  broad,  and  30  high  (1  Kings  vi,  3) 
— or  smaller  than  many  moderate-sized  parish 
churches  in  England;  but  it  was  wonderful  for 
the  lavish  use  of  jnecious  materials.  Whether 
the  three  palaces  were  p  iris  of  the  same  great 
pile,  remains  uncertain.  The  house  of  the  foiest 
of  Lebanon,  it  has  bt-en  ingeniously  conjectured, 
•*as  so  called  from  the  multitude  of  cedar  pil- 
lars, similar  to  a  foiest.  'J'hat  Solomon's  own 
house  was  of  far  greater  extent  than  the  temple, 
ajipeavs  from  its  having  occupied  thirteen  years 
in  building,  while  the  temple  was  tinislied  in 
i^'vrn.  In  all  tlicse  works  he  had  ihe  aid  of  ihe 
Tyiians,  wluise  skill  in  hewing  timber  and  in 
carving  stone,  and  in  the  application  of  machines 
'or  conveying  heavy  masses,  was  of  the  first  im- 
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noil,  and,  as  would  appear,  from  a  district  which 
behnged  lo  theTyii.ms;  either  because  in  the 
Hebrew  jiarts  of  the  mountain  the  timber  was 
not  so  fine,  or  from  want  of  roads  by  whicii  it 
might  be  conveyed.  The  hewing  was  »upeiiu» 
tended  by  Tyrian  carpenters,  Imt  all  the  hard 
labour  was  |)erfoiiiiod  by  Hel)iew  bond.smeri. 
This  circumstance  discloses  to  us  an  important 
fact — the  existence  of  so  large  a  lM)dy  of  piddic 
slaves  in  the  heart  of  the  Israchtish  monaicliv, 
who  are  reckoned  at  153,600  in  2  Chron.  ii.  17; 
see  also  1  Kings  ix.  20-"23.  During  the  ]irepara- 
t'on  for  the  teiiijile,  it  is  stated  (ver.  13-18)  that 
70,000  men  were  eoijiloyed  to  bear  burdens, 
80,000  hewers  of  wooil  in  the  mountains  ;  be- 
sides 3300  o\  ersiers.  The  meaning  ui'  this,  liow- 
e\er,  is  rather  obscure;  since  it  also  states  tliat 
theie  was  a  "levy"  of  30,000.  of  whom  10.000  at 
a  time  went  to  Lebanon  Perhaps  the  150,000 
was  the  whole  number  liable  to  serve,  of  whom 
only  one-lifth  was  aclually  called  out.  From 
the  huge  number  s;iid  to  '  l>ear  burdens,'  we  may 
inl'er  lliaf  the  mode  of  working  was  very  lavish 
of  human  exertion,  and  little  aided  by  the 
strength  of  beasts.  It  is  inferred  that  at  leant 
ihe  Hittites  had  recognized  princes  of  their  own, 
since  they  are  named  as  jinrchasers  of  Egyptian 
chariots  from  Solomon ;  yet  the  mass  of  these 
nations  were  clearly  pressed  down  by  a  cruel 
bondage,  which  must  have  reacted  on  the  op- 
jiressois  at  every  tin)e  of  weakness.  The  word 
D?D,  which  is  Translated  '  levy"  and  '  tribute,' 
iiieans  especially  the  personal  service  ]iPrl'ormed 
by  public  slaves,  and  is  rendered  •  task,"  in 
I'^xod.  i.  11,  when  speaking  of  the  Israelites  in 
Ki,'y|)t. 

(3.)  Unlil  the  temple  was  fi.iishrd.  the  taber- 
nacle appears  to  have  continued  at  Gibeon,  al- 
though ihe  ark  had  been  brought  by  David  to 
Zion  (2  Chron.  1  3,  4).  [This  distinction  was 
overlooked  in  a  passage  concerning  David,  i. 
52'J  a.  of  tliis  work. J  David,  it  a]i])ears  had 
pitched  a  tent  on  purpose  to  receive  the  ark,  where 
Asaph  and  iiis  brethren  the  Levites  ministered 
bel'oie  it  with  singing,  while  Zadok  and  his 
brelhren  liie  priests  ministered  before  the  taber- 
nacle at  (Tibeoii  with  sacrifices  (1  Chron.  xv. 
lC-21;  .\vi  37-10 j.  This  shows  that  even  in 
David"s  mind  llie  idea  of  a  single  centre  of 
religious  unity  was  not  fully  formed:  as  the  co- 
ordkiiale  authority  of  .Abiathar  and  Zadok  indi- 
cates that  no  single  high  priest  was  recognized. 
But  from  tlie  lime  of  the  dedication  of  the  lem- 
])le,  not  only  the  ark,  but  all  the  holy  vessels 
from  the  tabernacle  were  liroiight  into  it  (1  Kings 
viii.  4),  and  the  high  priest  naturally  confined 
his  minisliatioiis  to  the  temjile,  Zadok  haviufj 
been  lei't  without  an  equal  by  the  disgiace  of 
Abiathar.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  of  the  later 
history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy,  even  under  the 
most  pious  kings,  proves  that  the  mass  of  the 
nation  never  became  recoucileil  to  the  new  idea, 
that  '  in  Jerusalem  (alone)  was  llie  place  where 
lliey  ought  to  worship."  The  'high  places,'  at 
which  Jehovah  was  worshipned  with  sacrifice, 
are  peiiietually  alluded  to  in  terms  which  show 
that,  until  ihe  reign  of  Josiah,  it  was  impossible 
for  kings,  priests,  or  projihets,  to  bring  about  4 
uniformity  and  central  suj^erintendence  of  tbf 
riati  inal  religioit. 
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After  the  il.atii  of  Nathiin  and  Zadok,  those 
faitliful  iVieiids  of  David,  allliongli  Solomon 
continued  to  celel)iafe  with  the  same  splendour 
all  the  exturioi- ceremonies  of  woishij),  it  is  hani 
to  believe  tliat  much  of  that  sj-irit  of  God  which 
was  in  his  fallier  animated  liis  ecclesrastical  pro- 
ceedings. Side  liy  side  witli  tlie  woiship  of  Je- 
hovah foreign  idolatries  weie  estahli-.lied  ;  and 
tlie  disgust  wliicii  this  inspired  in  the  piujiliets  of 
Jehovah  is  clearly  seen  in  ilie  address  of  Aliijah 
theShilonite  to  .levoboam,  so  nianil'estly  exciting 
him  to  rehel  ai^ainst  the  son  of  David  (1  Kings 
xi.  29-39).  The  priests  were  too  much  under 
the  direct  domination  of  tlie  crown  to  act  an  in- 
dependent part  ;  tiie  prophets  liad  little  sympathy 
■witli  the  routine  of  pompous  solenmilies.  Solo- 
nioii  himself,  with  all  Ins  erudition  and  insigiit 
into  man's  nature,  liad  little,  as  far  as  we  are 
aware,  of  that  devotional  character  and  susceptible 
feeling  whicli  distinguisljed  David;  and  how- 
ever well  meant  his  ostentatious  patronage  of 
divine  worship,  it  probably  could  have  produced 
110  S))iritual  fiuit,  even  if  he  liad  not  finally 
neutralizetl  it  by  his  impartial  support  of  hea- 
then su|K?rstitioiis. 

(4.)  C(tncerning  his  general  administration 
little  is  recorded  beyond  the  names  of  various 
high  officers.  Among  his  chief  ministers  (1 
Kings  iv.  1-6)  are  named  a  son  of  Zadol<,  and 
two  sons  of  JSJathan.  There  is  a  ditKculty  in 
the  list,  since  it  names  Ahiathar  and  Zadok  as 
Joint  prifsts,  at  a  time  when  Benaiah  is  already 
'over  (he  host;'  altiiough  the  latter  event  could 
not  have  been  until  after  the  death  of  Joab,  and 
therefore  after  the  ejection  of  Abialliar.  The 
two  sons  of  Nathan  seem  to  be  named  as  pecu- 
liarly eminent ;  for  one  of  them,  Azariah,  is  said 
to  have  been  '  over  the  officers  ;'  the  otliei,  Zabud, 
is  called  '  |irinci|ial  officer  and  the  king's  fiiend.' 
It  is  not  likely  that  any  other  coiisidendile 
changes  were  made  in  his  governmetit,  as  com- 
jiared  with  David's,  than  such  as  peace  and 
commerce,  in  place  of  war,  necessitate.  \'et  if 
is  proliuble  that  Solomon's  peculiar  talents  and 
taste  led  liisn  to  perform  one  function  which  is 
always  looked  for  in  Oriental  royalty,  viz.,  to 
act  jiersoually  as  Judge  in  cases  of  oppression. 
His  award  Itetween  the  two  contending  mothers 
cannot  be  regarded  as  an  isolated  fact :  and 
*  the  porch  of  judgment'  which  he  b;;ilt  for  him- 
self may  in\j  ly  that  he  devoted  lixed  portions  of 
time  to  the  judicial  duties  (see  2  Kings  xv.'S  of 
Jotham).  In  all  the  older  civilization  of  the 
world,  (he  quality  most  value<l  in  a  judge  is  the 
ability  to  detect  truth  in  spite  of  (he  perjury  of 
witnesses,  or  defect  of  (what  we  should  esteem  n 
legal  evidence;  a  defect  which  must  be  of  daily 
occurrence  where  the  art  of  writing  is  little  used 
for  connnon  contracts.  The  celebrity  which  So- 
lomon gained  for  wisdom,  although  fomided 
mainly  ])eri:aps  on  his  political  and  commercial 
sagacity,  must  have  recei\ed  great  popular  im- 
|)etus  from  his  administration  of  law,  and  frcjm 
liis  rea<iiness  in  seeing  through  the  entanglements 
of  adiiirs  which  arise  in  conunercial  transactions. 

(5.)  For  the  harem  of  Solomon — consisting  of 
700  wives  and  300  concubines — no  other  a{)ology 
can  be  made,  than  the  fact,  that  in  countries 
where  polygamy  is  not  disreputable,  an  unlimited 
indulge  ice  as  to  the  numlier  of  wives  is  looked 
•^|joji  aa  ie  chief  luxury  of  wealth,  and  the  most 
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appropriate  appendage  to  royalty  PermissioB 
once  being  given  antl  the  taste  esaijjished,  no- 
thing but  {joverty  can  set  a  limit  ;  since  «ja  esta- 
blishment of  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  wi»e«  is 
perha[;s  more  harmonious  than  one  of  two  o» 
three.  The  only  remarkable  facts  are.  his  nia.r- 
riage  with  an  Egyptian  princess,  and  his  esla 
blishnieiit  of  his  wives"  idolatry. 

The  commercial  union  of  Tyre  with  Egypt,  it 
S])ite  of  the  vast  diversity  of  genius  between  the 
two  nations,  was  in  those  days  very  close  ;  and 
it  appears  highly  jjrobalile  that  the  atiinity  to 
Pharaoh  was  sought  by  Solomon  as  a  means  of 
aiding  his  commercial  projects.  Although  his 
possession  of  the  Edomite  (jorts  on  the  gulf  of 
Akaha  made  liim  to  a  certain  extent  independent 
of  Kgv])!,  the  friendship  of  that  power  must  have 
Ijeen  of  extreme  im]iortance  to  him  in  the  dan- 
geious  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea;  and  was  ])er- 
haps  a  chief  cause  of  his  brilliant  suc<'ess  in  so 
new  an  enterprise.  Tliat  Pharaoh  continued  for 
sometime  on  good  terms  with  him,  a]i[iears  frcMn 
a  singular  present  which  the  Egyptian  king  made 
him  (I  Kings  ix.  16):  'Pharaoh  had  gone  up 
and  taken  Gezer,  and  burnt  it  with  lire,  and  slain 
the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  (he  city,  and  given 
it  for  a  present  unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's 
wile;'  in  consequence  of  which,  Solomon  rebuilt 
and  fortilied  the  town.  Li  his  <leclining  years,  a 
very  dift'erent  spiiit  is  manifested  towards  him  by 
Shishak,  the  new  Egyptian  king  ;  whethfr  after 
tiie  death  of  the  ])rincess  who  had  been  the  link 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  or  from  a  new  view 
of  policy  in  the  new  king,  is  unknown. 

The  proceedings  of  Solomon  towards  the  reli- 
gion of  liis  wives  has  been  mildly  or  ap|nov- 
ingly  regardeil  by  various  learned  men,  as  being 
only  wiiat  we  have  learned  to  name  Toleration. 
liut  such  a  view  seems  to  imply  a  \van(  of  dis- 
crimination between  those  times  and  our  own; 
and  besides,  would  require  us  to  suppose  the 
statements  in  the  history  to  be  exaggeiated,  as 
though  they  were  highly  inijirobable.  The  le- 
ligions  of  antiquity,  being  essentially  ceiemonial, 
were  of  a  must  obtrusive  kind.  It  is  one  thing 
to  allow  men  in  private  to  hold  their  couscicnlinus 
sentiniiiits,  or  indeed  by  argiunent  and  discussion 
to  aim  at  projiagating  their,  and  quite  another 
to  sanction  jiublic  idolatries,  which  a]  jival  to 
and  allure  the  senses  of  the  ignorant,  and  scan- 
<lalize  th<'  minds  of  (he  lielter  taught;  to  say  no- 
thing of  (he  impuiities  and  cruelties  with  wiiich 
these  iilolulries  were  almost  always  connected. 
The  spirituality  and  individuality  oi' religion  were 
not  as  yet  so  develojied  as  to  allow  of  our  ascrib- 
ing Solomon's  ccinduct  to  right  and  noble  views 
of  toleration.  Besides,  he  was  under  lio  neces- 
sity to  marry  these  foreign  wives  at  all.  Unless 
prompted  by  mere  vobq  tuousness  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  concubines),  he  must  have  taken  tiitm 
from  jiolilical  motives;  although  distinctly  know- 
ing (hat  the  step  would  draw  after  it  his  public 
establishment  of  heathen  sin  ami  superstili;ii. 
This  is  widely  dilTeient  from  allowing  hjreigners, 
who  for  trade  resided  in  (he  country,  to  practise 
then'  own  religious  ceremonies  at  their  owii 
prompting  and  expense;  and  yet  even  this,  if 
permitted  at  all,  would  have  l)eer.  permitted  only 
within  walled  and  separated  streets  approjiriated 
to  the  foreigners,  by  a  king  anxious  to  obey  tba 
law  uf  Moses  and  of  Jehovah  in  ever  so  libAfJ 
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ind  uticoiifined  a  sjjirit.  This  is  a  topic  of  prime 
joiistHjuencf  ill  the  iijstovy  of  the  .lewisli  iiioiiaicliy. 
Moilfiii  coiTunentatois,  ii)i]iiesseil  witli  I  he  iin- 
poitiiiice  of  lllidty  of  conscience,  are  naturally 
prone  to  siisiiect  that  ilie  ]jro]ihetical  or  priestly 
feeling  under  which  the  history  of  tiie  kin^s  was 
composed,  has  niisrepresenled  tlie  more  lihera' 
policy  of  these  monarchs.  But  grantin,-.  --in  we 
may,  that  ii  was  not  given  to  tliose  proj/nets  or 
priests  to  understand  the  Clnistian  rule  of  univer- 
eal  toleration,  it  is  certain  that  the  lunes  were  not 
ripe  for  the  application  of  that  mh',  and  that  the 
most  earnest,  devout,  and  s:,iiiluHlly  enlightened 
men  of  those  days  were  .lie  most  vehemently  op- 
posed lo  a  ])ublic  toVration  of  idolatry.  Taking 
this  merely  as  !>  great  and  unalterable  _/"«('<,  it 
was  shortsigK  ed  policy  in  Solomon,  as  well  as 
worldly  want  of  i'a.'*h,  to  seek  to  conciliate,  (he 
foreig!,  neathen,  at  the  expense  of  the  devoted 
ahegiance  of  God's  chosen  ones  in  Israel.  He 
won  at  best  a  momentary  g(K  1  will  from  Ammon- 
ites, Moaiiites,  or  Sidonians,  by  sucli  an  afKnity, 
and  by  such  an  introduction  of  their  favourite 
idols  :  he  liist  the  heart  of  the  |  rojhets  of  Jelio- 
vah,  and,  as  a  lesnlt,  he  could  not  tiansinit  to 
his  son  more  thati  a  fraction  of  his  kingdom.  It 
is  no  mere  (iction  of  jiriestly  jiiejiidice,  bnt  a  his- 
torical ceitanity,  that  David  owed  his  rise  mainly 
to  the  overiuling  and  pervading  power  exerted  on 
him  by  the  j.ure  and  monoiiieistic  faith  of  the 
proj)hets ;  while  Solomon  lost  (for  his  posteiity) 
the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  jierpetuated 
strife,  weakness,  debasement,  and  sn},erstitiiin, 
by  preferring  the  attractive  splendours  of  tliis 
worlil  to  that  godliness  which  would  in  the 
end  have  been  rewarded  even  in  the  present 
life. 

(6  )  The  enemies  esjiecially  named  as  rising 
against  him  in  his  later  years,  are  Jeroboam,  Ha- 
dad  the  Edomite,  and  Uezon  of  Damascus.  The 
Krst  is  described  as  having  had  no  treasonable  in- 
tentions, until  Solomon  sought  to  kill  him,  on 
learning  the  prophecy  nia<le  to  him  by  Ahijah. 
Jeroboam  was  received  and  fostered  by  Shishak, 
King  of  Egypt,  and  ultimately  became  the  jmivi- 
dential  instrument  of  punishing  Solomon's  ini- 
quity, though  not  without  heavy  guilt  of  his  own. 
As  (or  Hadad,  his  enmity  to  Israel  began  from 
the  times  of  David,  and  is  ascribed  to  the  savage 
butchery  jierpetrated  by  Joab  on  his  people.  He 
also,  wiien  a  mere  child,  was  warmly  received  in 
Kgyjit,  apn.irently  by  the  f,itlier-iii-law  of  Solo- 
mon; but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  lieen  prompted 
by  liostilitv  to  David.  Having  married  the  sister 
of  Pharaoh's  queen,  he  must  iiave  been  in  very 
high  station  in  Egypt;  still,  upon  the  death  of 
David,  he  begged  leave  t'>  depart  into  Edom, 
and  during  the  earlier  jiart  of  Solomon's  reign 
was  prolnibly  forming  his  party  in  secret,  and 
preparing  for  (hat  dangerous  l)order  warlare  whicii 
he  carried  on  sonaewhat  later.  Rezon,  on  the 
contrary,  secns  to  have  had  no  jiersonal  cause 
against,  the  Hebrew  monarchy  ;  b\it  having  be- 
come ])owerful  at  Damascus  and  on  its  frontier, 
sought,  not  in  v.-.in,  to  aggrandize  himself  a.'  its 
expense.  In  the  bmg  continuance  of  })eace  Da- 
vid's veterans  liad  died,  and  no  successors  to 
ihem  can  have  been  trained  ;  and  considering  the 
ether  great  exjwnses  of  the  court,  it  may  be  confi- 
dently inferred  that  the  standing  army  had  not 
l«fii  kept  up  in   any  efficiency.     The   revenues 


whicli  would  have  maintained  it  were  spei  :  on  s 
tiionsand  royal  wives:  the  king  himself  was  un- 
warlike;  and  a  jietty  foe,  if  energetic,  was  very 
formidable.  Such  were  the  vexations  wiiicn 
darkened  the  setting  splendours  of  the  greatest 
Israelitish  king.  Hut  from  w  ithin  also  his  pios- 
jjerity  was  unsound.  Derj)  discontent  jiervaded 
his  own  ])eople,  when  tiie  dazzle  if  his  grandeur 
tiad  become  famdiar;  when  it  had  liec.  me  clear, 
that  the  roval  wealtli,  instead  of  denoting  national 
well  being,  was  really  suckeil  out  of  I  he  nation's 
vitals.  Having  no  constitutiun.il  (iiuan  to  express 
their  discontent,  they  waited  sullenly,  until  tiie 
recognition  of  a  successor  to  the  cruwn  should 
give  them  the  opporliniity  of  extorting  a  removal 
of  burdens  wiiich  could  not  jieimanently  lie 
endured. 

The  picture  of  Solomon  here  drawn  is  far  le.ss 
favourable  than  could  l)e  wi.-^hed  ;  yet  an  en- 
deavour has  lieen  made  to  keeji  close  to  the  facts. 
Undcnbiedly  the  book  of  Chronicles,  — which 
(contrary  to  custom)  in  this  leign  adds  little  or 
niirliing  to  tliat  of  the  Kings, —  by  inni.ssion  never- 
theless gives  a  seriously  alteretl  view  of  this  ceie- 
brateil  man:  for  not  only  are  liis  numerous  mar- 
riages, his  idolatries,  his  ojipressions,  his  vexations 
enemies,  and  the  grave  relinke  of  th.e  prophet 
Ahijali,  left  out  of  the  naitative  entirely, —  but 
his  bniluing  of  a  special  palace  for  his  Egyptian 
queen  is  ascribed  to  his  jiioiis  objection  to  her 
dwelling  in  the  house  of  Daviii,  Ijcause  of  the 
ark  having  )iassed  throngh  it  (2  Cliron.  v  iii.  11). 
From  a  nsind  of  so  sensitive  scrupulosity  no  one 
could  have  ex]iected  an  establishment  of  heathen- 
ish worshij).  This  very  circumstance  will  show 
how  tender  was  the  feeling  of  the  Levitica!  body 
towards  him,  and  how  little  likely  it  is  that  the 
book  of  Kii'gs  has  in  any  way  given  a  discoloured 
and  unfair  view  of  his  lamentable  wiirldliness  of 
principle. — F.  W.  N. 

SOLOMON,  WISDOM  OF.  [Wisdom  ok 
Solomon.) 

SOLOMON'S  SONG.     [Canticles.] 

SONG.      [Poetry] 

SOOTHSAYER.     [Divination.] 

SOPATER  (SoJTraTfjos),  a  Christian  at  Beraea 
and  one  of  the  party  ot  l)rethreii  who  accom- 
panied Paul  into  Asia  Minor  from  (jieece  (Act.s 
XX.  ■!).  He  is  su])posed  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Sosipater  ('Xooalirarpos^  named  in  Rom.  xvi. 
21  ;  and,  if  so,  was  a  kinsman  of  St.  Paul. 

SORCERER.     [DiviN.MioN.] 

1.  SOREK  (PTI^' ;  Sept.  caipijK),  a  vine  of 
thehnestand  noblest  kind  (Isa.  v.  2;  comp.  Gen. 
xlix.  II,  where  HpHK''  xorekah,  is  translated  a 
'  choice  vine  ;'  and  Jer.  ii.  21,  where  p'Wi^  sortk, 
is  rendered  'noble  vine').     [Vine.] 

2.  SOREK,  a  valley,  (irobably  so  called  fnmi 
its  vineyarils  (Judg.  xvi.  4).  Eusebius  and  Je- 
rome j)lace  it  norti)  of  Eleutlieropolis,  and  near 
to  Zorah. 

SOSIPATER.      [SopATEu.] 

SOSTHENES  (SoxreeVr)?),  the  chief  of  (he 
synagogue  at  Corinth,  when  Paul  was  in  ihal 
city  on  his  second  jouinev  inu)  Greece  (Acta 
xviii.  17).  He  was  seized  and  beaten  l»y  th« 
people,  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Gallio,  oo 
account  of  the  tumult  raised  by  the  Jews  agaiiutC 
Paul,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  been  one  ol'  tbi 
leaders.     He  is  suppoi^ed  to  have  be^n  afterwinia 
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Convertetl  to  Christianitj',  as  a  Sostlieiies  is  mon- 
lioiiwl  hy  Paul  as  'a  Itintlter,"  aiul  ciiuijled  witti 
himself  in  1  Gci-.  i.  1.  This  ideiifily  is.  liinv- 
ever,  a  pure  conjectuie,  and  not  reniaikalily  pro- 
bable. Apart  (Vnm  it,  liowevtr,  we  know  iiotltiiig 
of  tliis  secotul  Sostlieues.  Eiisebius  makes  liiiii 
one  of  the  seventy  di>cii!les,  and  later  tfaditioii 
descfilM^s  him  as  bishop  of'  Koloplion. 

SOUL.  The  presttit  article  is  a  s<'(iuel  to  that 
'  on  PuNisHJtKNT,  in  which  the  litevaiufc  only  of 
MJ  (juesiiori  conceinin;.,'  future  puiiinhinent  will 
be  briefly  stated.  It  is  ftequentlj'  conceded  that 
we  have  not  authoiity  decidedly  t(t  say  tiiat  any 
other  tnotivcs  were  /leld  out  to  the  ancient  He- 
brews to  pursue  i^myd  and  avoid  evil,  than  those 
derived  from  the  lewards  and  ]iiinishments  of 
this  life  (Jahn,  nUiUschi-s  Archaoioffie,  §  314). 
It  is,  lioivever,  considered  iiy  some  learned  Jews 
that  one  reference  in  the  book  of  (ienesis  to 
jiunislimetit  in  a  future  state  lias  been  over- 
looked. God  said  to  the  Noachids  (ch.  ix.  5), 
'And  stueiy  ymtr  (twn  bloid  will  1  require,  &c. 
Acconiiny  t«  tradition,  llie  Ihst  part  of  the  text 
is  directed  against  snicicie  ;  but  il  seems  to  us 
more  like  the  enunc  ation  <if  the  general  sub- 
ject, wliicli  afterwards  descemls  to  particulars. 
Then  fiiilows  th«  unintelligible  reiitleriug,  *  at 
the  hand  of  every  beast  will  I  require  it,'  Now 
it  is  a  surprising  fact  that  wherever,  (liroiigliont 
the  Scriptiues,  we  liud  iTTl  (liere  rendered  bcaU) 
applied  to  the  brute  creation,  it  is  always  in 
otnjiuiction  with  t!ie  word  HDH.!  (cattle),  K'DI 
(re|itile),  or  5J^J?  (biul),  and  tliat  if  none  of 
tiiese  words  accompany  it.  the  expression  is 
either  |nKn  JTT!  (beasts  of  the  earth;,  or  HTI 
mm  (hearts  of  Ihe  iiehPi,  or  "li;^  iri"'n  (lie.ist 
of  the  forest),  or  T['D'\  H^H  (a  wild  beast);  but 
tiiat  v;heiiever,  as  in  this  instance,  no  adjunct 
is  couple<l  w'th  \VT\.  it  inviuiaidy  relates  to 
tlie  sold  of  man.  Tiiis  rule  is,  by  (he  best 
Hebraists,  allowed  to  be  genera),  the  only  ex- 
ception througiioiit  the  Scriptures  being  the  'ext 
now  liefore  us,  in  which  t!;e  word  rfH  stands  liy 
itself  without  any  adjunct,  but  is  nevertheless 
made  in  our  version  to  reler  to  the  brute  creation. 
It  would,  however,   rennive   tliese  apparent  dilH- 

.  calties  t(i  snp[)ose  tliat  the  general  rule  holds 
gouJ  in  our  lext,  as  well  as  in  every  other  part 
of  Scripture,  atld  thai  the  word  liere  also  means 
the  soul  of  man.  Suppose  then  the  lirst  part  of 
the  verse,  'Surely  your  own  life-blood  will  I  re- 
quii'e,'  to  lie  taken  as  a  generad  ])r<i!iil)ition  against 
the  uiiaiilhoriEed  destruction  of  human  lile,  then 
the  following  w.or<is  may  be  understood  as  be- 
ginning to  particularise,  Hrst.  the  punishment  of 
suicide,  'of  every  soul  will  I  require  it,"  that  i.s, 
of  every  soul  will  I  leqiiire  his  own  bhuMl  shed 
by  himself.  Then  follows  the  punisiurient  of 
homicide,  'and  at  the  lian<l  of  man,  yea,  at  the 
(iiU<<i  of  every  man,  will  I  require  (he  life  of  man 
his  brother;"  liteiallv,  'and  at  the  hand  of  the 
man,  at  the  hand  of  man  his  brother,  will  1 
lequire  the  life  of  man;'  which  words,  as  has 
already   been   suggested,  may   be  the   foundation 

(  (tC  the-  law  of  blood -revenge  [Pc'nishmknt]. 
Next  foihtws,  agreeably  to  (he  style  of  (lie  book  of 
(ienesis,  an  einphatical  recapitulation  of  this  pu- 
nishment of  homicide,  and  the  reason  of  it  (ver. 
6)  :  '  VV  lioso  sheddetii  man's  blood,  by  man  shall 
bu  bluud  be  shed,  for  in  the  image  oi  God  made 
Sm  nonn.'    if  then  tlie  renderinvi  '  at  the  hand  of 
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every  soul  will  I  require  it,'  l)€admiTTed,  and  thit 
part  of  the  text  be  understood  concerning  suicide^ 
the  meaning  must  necessarily  be,  '  from  the  soxd 
of  the  suicide  will  I  recpiire  his  blood."  Heiice 
then  we  iicve  the  satisfaction  (o  Hnd  in  the  Scrij- 
tures  this  eaiiy  and  perfect  indication  of  a  punish- 
ment to  the  soul  after  (U'ath,  and  tlie  necessary 
seipiitur— its  immortality  (Naphtaly  Herz  VVes- 
seley,  in  the  PlDNO,  or  Gatherer  fur  Adnr  Rishon. 
5548,  p.  160;  see  also  Meuasseh  hJen  Israel's 
Niakniat  C/iai/im,aiai  (he  New  Translation  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  notes,  by  the  Rev.  J).  A.  De  Sola, 
&c.,  )ip.  51,  52).  The  literature  of  (he  question 
concerning  the  nature  and  duration  of  future 
punishment  consists  of  tlie  following  particulars. 
First,  its  (huation  was  believed  by  the  heathens 
to  h"  "fernal,  or  more  correctly  speaking,  at  least 
in  our  language,  everlasting.  For  though  these 
two  words  are  often  used  as  synonymous,  yet 
strictness  of  use  requires  that  the  word  eternal 
should  be  limited  to  that  which  has  ne'ther  be- 
ginning nor  end;  and  everlasting,  to  that  which 
has  a  beginning  liuf  no  end.  The  duration  of 
the  Deity  alone  is  eternal  ;  that  of  the  souls  of 
men,  angels,  &c.,  everlasting.  Thus  Virgil,  jn 
his  well-known  description  ol"  Tartarus,  '  Sedal, 
tpternumque  sed^ebit,  Ini'elix  Theseus.'  For  the 
Greeks  reference  is  m:ide  to  Lilian.  Or.  911  B: 
a.VT\  [xaKpov  XP^^""  '''"v  rrjs  -rjSov?]!,  addyaros 
fTTiKei<r€rai  (yifila.  Lycoph.  ill)/  :  6,KTff)taT0i'  eV 
ircrpaii  AImuo,  KoiKvaovaiv  i^KoKKr/LLfvof,  and  *J"2S, 
alavr}  <d(vv  Kv'Savovfri.  Secondiv,  (here  is  a  still 
nicire  striking  similarity  befvv'een  tiio  deBrriptions 
both  of  the  nature  and  duration  of  future  punish- 
ment given  in  (he  .-\pocryphal  books  and  those  of 
the  New  Testament.  Thus  Judilli  xvi.  17  :  '  Woe, 
to  the  nations  which  ri.^e  up  against  mv  kindred  ; 
the  Lord  Almighty  will  take  vengeance  on  them 
in  the  (lav  of  judgment,  m  putting  (ire  a  ;d  worms 
in  (heir  Hesli :  and  (hey  shall  feel  them,  and  weep 
for  ever,'  eais  alU'vo^  (comp.  Eeclus.  vii.  17; 
Mark  ix.  41).  These  terms  seem  borraiced  from 
Isaiah's  description  of  a  ditlerent  subji'ct  (ch.  Ixvi, 
"24).  Thirdly,  Josephus  describes  the  <loctiine 
of  everlasiing  punishment  as  lieing  held  by  the 
Pharisees  and  Kssenes :  '  (hat  the  souls  o(  the 
wicked  should  be  punished  with  peipefual  ])u- 
nishment  (difJt'n)  ri/xaipla),  and  (hat  there  was  ap- 
pointed (or  them  a  ]ierpetual  jirisoii  (flpyfxhs 
aiSios).  (Dc  Bell.  Jnd.  U.H.  11,14;  Antiq.  xviii. 
1.  3).  Josephus  himself,  in  the  discourse  ascribed 
to  him  on  Hades,  sjieaks  of  a  subterraneous  re- 
gion, a  lake  of  unquenchable  fire,  evei  lasting 
punishment,  an<l  of  a  worm  never  dying  (^  2.  6); 
but  (hat  homily,  as  VVhis(on  calls  it,  abounds 
with  other  evidence  that  its  author  was  a  Cln'islian. 
For  proofs  that  the  Rabbinical  wi  iters  held  Ihe 
nolton  of  infinite  punishment,  .see  the  references 
liy  U'etstein  on  Matt.  xxv.  4(i.  In  (he  New 
Testament  (he  nattire  of  fufnre  ])unisliment  is 
almost  always  described  by  figures,  'ilie  most 
alistract  description  occurs  in  Rom.  ii.  9-l(i: 
'  Tribulation  and  anguish  unon  every  .soul  of  man 
that  doelh  evil,  in  the  day  wiien  God  shall  judge 
the  secrets  of  men.'  Our  Lord  generally  describes 
it  under  figures  suggested  by  some  comparison 
he  had  jns(,  before  made,  and  in  unison  with  it. 
Thus,  having  described  future  happiness  under 
the  figure  of  a  miilnight  banquet,  lighted  up  with 
lam])s,  (hen  the  s(ate  of  the  rejected  is  described 
nnde,r  that  of  '  outer  darknens '  ^  utside  tbn  tuao 
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non,  and  gnasliing '  or  chaffering  '  of  teeth,* 
ttrom  tiie  extreme  cold  of  an  Oriental  night  (Matt, 
viii.  12;  Luke  xiii.  2S);  though  tlie  pin-ase  also 
denotes  rage  nnil  vexation  (comp.  Ecclus.  xxx. 
TO).  Our  Loicl  employs  the  pinase  '  wailing  '  or 
'weejjing  and  gnashing  of"  teetli  '  no  less  than 
«even  times.  If  'the  end  of  the  world'  be  de- 
scribed by  him  nnder  tlie  figure  of  a  harvest,  then 
the  wicked,  who  are  re])rejenled  by  the  tares,  are 
accordingly  gathered  and  burned.  If  his  return 
be  represented  by  a  master  letmning  to  take  ac- 
count of  his  servants,  then  the  wicked  servant  is 
cut  asunder,  or  ratiier  discarded — margin,  '  cut 
(ilV  (Watt.  xxiv.  .51) ;  for  in  the  same  verse  he 
is  descril)ed  as  being  still  alive,  and  consigned  to 
Ihe  place  of  '  weeping  and  guasiiing  cf  teetli." 
Our  Lord  also  frequently  represents  future  punish- 
ment under  the  idea  of  Hre,  wiiicli  Calvin,  on  Isa. 
Ixvi.  24,  remarks,  must  be  understood  metapiiori- 
caily  of  spiritual  punishment.  Indeed  both  the 
iiattire  and  variety  of  the  figures  employed  by 
our  Saviour  in  regard  to  the  sidiject  fully  justify 
Paley"s  observation,  '  that  our  Lord's  iliscourses 
fxhibit  no  particular  description  of  the  invisible 
world.  'I'he  future  liaj)piness  of  the  good  and  the 
future  misery  of  tlie  bail,  which  is  all  we  want  to 
be  assuied  of,  is  directly  and  positively  affirmed, 
and  is  represented  by  metaphors  and  com])arisons 
which  were  plainly  intended  as  mefa[ihors  and 
comparisons,  and  nothing  more.  As  to  the  rest 
a  solemn  reserve  is  maintahied  '  {Evidences  of 
Chfistkuiity,  part  ii.  cli.  ii.).  Tlie  question  of 
the  duratiun  of  future  punishment  chieHy  tuiTis 
on  the  tiirce  of  the  words  translated  '  ever,'  '  ever- 
lasting,' 'never.'  which  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
a^iply  to  it,  and  which  it  is  well  known  have  some- 
tfhies  a  limited  sij^tiification,  and  are  very  vari- 
ously translated  in  the  English  vei'sion.  Thus 
the  word  aliov,  as  a  substantive,  occurs  12^  times 
in  'lie  fiieek  Testament ;  and  in  our  translation 
is  ffniiered  72  times  ever,  twice  eternal,  30  times 
worlds  7  times  never,  3  times  evermore,  twice 
uwlds,  twice  (fffes,  once  course,  once  icorld  with- 
out end,  and  twice  it  is  passed  over.  The  word 
alwvio'.,  as  an  adjective,  occurs  71  times,  and  is 
once  rendeied  ever,  42  times  eternal,  3  times 
world,  and  25  times  everlasting.  It  is  furthermoi-e 
an  important  circumstance,  that  the  terms  of  like 
import  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  translated  in 
tlie  Septuagint  by  these  Greek  words,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  Mosaic  law,  as  a  '  statute  for  ever," 
'  udfii/iioi'  aldivLov, "  were  urged  in  proof  of  the  ir- 
revocable perpetuity  of  that  law,  by  the  Judaizing 
teachers;  yet  St.  Paul  styles  this  argument  'a 
doting  about  questions,  and  a  strife  of  words' 
(1  Tim.  vi.  i),  '  lighting  atiout  words '(2  Tim. 
ii.  14);  'foolish  and  untaught  questions'  (see 
Macknight's  comment  on  these  passages,  and 
Archbishop  Seekers  Sermons.  Serm.  xvi.  vol.  5, 
I<ond.  1  771).  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  urged  on  the 
one  side,  that  we  can  never  settle  the  precise  import 
of  these  words,  as  applied  in  the  New  Testament 
to  the  duration  of  future  jninishment,  until  we 
shall  be  able  also  to  answer  the  following  ques- 
tions; Ho-mely,  Was  it  part  of  the  commission  of 
Clirist  and  his  apostles  to  determine  this  matter? 
and  if  so.  In  what  sense  were  the  terms  they  used 
ill  regard  to  it  meant  by  themselves,  and  under- 
•food  bj  tiieir  hearers — whether  as  denoting  a 
punishment  of  unknown  duration,  or  one  literally 
coexistent  with  the  duration  of  the  Eternal  God? 
Togu.  w 


On  the  other  side  it  fs  objected,  that  the  saiM 
word  is  a]>plie(l  both  to  the  hajipiness  of  the 
righteous  and  the  misery  of  the  wicked,  thongti 
varied  in  our  translation  of  Matt,  xxv,  46; 
'These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punish- 
ment, but  the  righteous  into  life  eternal;'  where 
Uoseiiniijller,  reasoning  from  the  context,  infers 
'the  loss  of  the  rewards  of  virtue'  to  be  meant, 
which  will  necessarily  be  infinite.  \'arious 
opinions  have  been  held  concerning  the  nature 
and  duration  of  future  punishment,  ascending 
from  the  doctrine  of  Edwariis, — *  Souls  ftJl  of 
dreadful  grief,  liodies  and  every  memiier  of  them 
y'w// of  racking  torture,  \\\\\\on{  any  possibilitv  of 
getting  ease,  without  any  ]iossibility  of  moving 
God  to  pity"  (^Discourse  on  the  Eternity  of  Hell 
Torments,  p.  2H,  &c.),  through  the  various  mo- 
difications of  the  doctrine — ])unishment  with  pain, 
literally  everlasting,  but  proportioned  to  the  de- 
merit of  the  condemned  ;  punishment  in  the  sense 
of  loss  or  damage  (see  Greek  of  Matt.  xvi.  26)  to 
the  same  duration;  punishment  by  pain,  reme- 
dial in  its  intention,  limited  in  duration,  but  yet 
followed  by  disadvantage  literally  everlasting — 
u])  to  the  highest  extreme  on  the  opposite  side, 
namely,  annihilation.  LI|)on  this  truly  importan* 
subject  v/e  c.  rdially  acquiesce  in  the  remark  o' 
Dotldridge:  'Miserable  are  they  who  venture 
their  .souls  upon  the  possiliility  that  liie  words  in 
question,  when  applied  to  future  punishment, 
may  have  a  limited  meaning.^  Among  tiie  an- 
cit'Hts,  tlie  following  held  that  punishn.ents.  at 
least  sensible  ones,  would  some  time  cease  : 
Justin  Maityr,  Theophiliis,  Tatian,  Ainoliiiis, 
&c.  Giotius  (apiul  Bloomfield,  Recensio  Syn- 
optica.  on  Matt,  xxv.)  refers  also,  for  the  doubts 
of  certain  ancients,  to  the  end  of  JeL-ome"8 
Conrnieiitary  on  Isaiah.  Among  the  more  emi- 
nent moderns  who  have  maintained  that  the  fu- 
ture jiuiiishmeiit  of  the  wicked  will  be  liriiite<i  and 
corrective,  see  Bishop  Rust,  Letter  of  Resolution 
concerning  Oi  iycn,  1661  :  .Jeremy  White  (who 
hatl  been  Chaplain  to  the  Protector  CromHcll), 
On  the  Restoration  of  all  Things,  Lond  1712; 
Dr.  Thomas  Burnet  (Master  of  the  Charter  House) 
De  Statu  Morttiorwn  ;  Newton  (Bishop  of  Bris- 
tol), Sixtieth  Dissertation;  Hartley,  Observa- 
tions on  Man,  1791;  Winston,  The  Eternity  of 
Hell  Tor>ne7its  considered;  Southwood  Smith, 
On  the  Divine  Government,  Loud.  1826;  and 
the  List  of  Authors  mentioned  in  his  Appendix. 

J.  F.  D. 
SOUTH.  The  country,  or  quarter  of  the 
heavens,  which  the  Shemite,  standing  with  his 
face  to  the  east,  supposes  to  be  on  his  right 
hand.  It  is  denoted  by  seven  Hebrew  words 
(1.  3J^.;  2.  D*nT;  3.  |0''ri ;  4  pp»;  5.  inn  ; 
6.  "lanp;  7.  n;p),  nearly  all  of  which  refer  to 
some  characteristic  of  the  region  to  which  they 
are  respectively  applied.  1.  333  (i«ot  333  in 
Syr.  and  Chald,,  to  be  dry),  ])ioliably  derived  its 
name  from  the  hot  drying  winds  which  blow 
annually  into  Syria,  over  Africa  and  Arabia, 
*  In  March,'  says  Volney,  '  apjiear  in  Syria  tlK 
pernicious  southerly  winds,  with  tlie  same  cir- 
cumstances as  in  Egypt,  that  is  to  say,  their  heat^ 
which  is  carried  to  a  degree  so  excessive,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  it  wi'hout  having; 
felt  it  ;  but  one  can  compare  it  to  that  of  a  great 
oven  when  the  bread  is  drawn  out  {Voyage  M 
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S^e  et  Egypte,  torn.  i.  p.  297 ;  comp.  p.  55 ; 
Luke  xii.  55,  '  When  ye  see  the  south  wind 
blow  ye  say  there  will  l>e  heat;'  and  see  Kitto's 
Physical  History  of  Palestine,  month  of  March, 
pp.  221,  222).  The  word  is  occasionally  ai»))lied 
to  a  ]iarche(l  or  dry  tract  of'  land.  Caleb's  daughter 
says  to  her  father,  'Thou  hast  given  me  a  south,' 
or  rather 'dry  land  ;'  333n  ')*~IN  (Vulg.  terram 
arentem  )  ;  '  give  me  also  springs  of  water  "  (Judg. 
i.  15;  comp.  ver.  9).  At  other  times  the  word 
refers  to  tiiose  arid  regions,  notwithstanding  tiieir 
occasional  fertility,  over  which  the  south  wind 
hlo'A's  into  Syria.  So  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  under- 
gto  id  tlie  'whirlwinds  from  the  south  '  (Isa.  xxi. 
1  ;  Sr  (pTifiov,  turbines  ab  Aphrico).  '  Tlie  burden 
of  the  beasts  in  the  south'  is  rendered  rwv  Te- 
rpairSSwi/  tIjiv  eV  rp  ipi^ixcfi  (Isa.  xxx.  6).  At 
other  times  the  word  is  rendered  by  i>6tos 
and  \iil/,  which  latter  is  the  Hellenized  form  of 
Libs,  Ventus  ex  Libya,  the  soutii-west  wind,  and, 
bv  iretonvmy,  t!ie  quarter  whence  it  iilows.  In 
several  instances  the  Hel)rew  word  is  simply 
put  into  Greek  letters;  tlius,  rhv  Naye^,  Josh.  x. 
40  ;  Trjj'  yfiv  Na-ys^.  A/ex.  rrjt/  Naye^,  al.  Ne-ye'^, 
xi.  16;  Nayf'iS,  Cyr.  "hyf&,  Obad  19.  20;  and 
once,  proi)ably  l)y  a  corru[ition,  it  is  apya.0,  1  .Sam. 
XX.  41,  al.  veyf]^,  al.  veye^,  al.  fpyd0.  The 
Vulg.ite  renders  the  word  by  '  mevidies,  australis 
tplaga,  terra  meridiana,  auster  at)  Aphrico,  terra 
•australis.'  More  than  once  tiie  Sept.  dift'ers  widely 
from  tiie  present  Hebrew  text;  (lius,  in  Ezek.  xx. 
47,  it  rentiers  HSISX  3330  by  anh  airr}\iiiTov 
€ais  fio^fra;  V'lilg.  '  ab  austro  usque  ad  aqiii- 
lonem  ;■  so  also  in  Kxod.  xxvi.  8,  ni333  nXS 
is  rendered  irphs  ^o^^au ;  Vulg.  'ad  austrum.' 
It  is  also  used  in  the  geographical  sense  in  Num. 
■xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xv.  2  ;  1  Chron.  ix.  21;  2Chron. 
-iv.  4;  Kzek.  xl.  2:  xlvi.  9,  &c.  But  a  furtlier 
.Hud  important  u-e  of  the  word  is  as  the  name  or 
designation  of  the  desert  regions  lying  at  the  south 
of  Jud<ea.  consisting  of  the  deserts  of  Shur,  Zin, 
and  Paran,  the  mountainous  country  of  Kth)m  or 
Idum;ea,  and  part  of  Arabia  Petnea  (comp. 
Mai.  i.  3;  Sliaw's  Travels,  p.  438j.  Thus  Abra- 
ham, at  iiis  first  entrance  into  Canaan,  is  said  to 
have  '  gone  on  toward  the  south  "  (<ien.  xii.  9); 
Sept.  eu  Trj  fp-fffitf),  Aquila  v6T0vSe,  Symmachus 
€('s  vStov;  and  upn  liis  return  fiom  Egypt  into 
Canaan,  he  is  saiil  to  have  gone  '  into  the  south ' 
(xiii.  1);  Sept.  (Is  rhf  ipr)fiov ;  Vulg.  'ad 
australem  plagam,'  though  he  was  in  fact  then 
travelling  northward.  Comp.  ver.  3,  '  He  went 
from  the  south  to  Betliel  ;'  Sept.  eis  rriv  (py)ixov  ; 
Vulg  '  a  iiieridie  in  Bethel.'  In  this  region  the 
\malekites  are  said  to  have  dwelt,  '  in  the  land  o( 
the  south,'  when  Moses  sent  the  spies  to  view  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Ninn.  xiii,  29),  viz.,  the  locality 
between  Idumaea  and  Egypt,  and  to  the  east  of  tlie 
Dead  Sea  and  Mount  Seir  [Amai.ekites].  The 
inl)al>itants  of  this  region  were  included  in  tiie 
conquests  of  Joshua  (x.  40).  Whenever  the  Sept. 
giies  the  Hebrew  word  in  the  Greek  letters, 
l^ayf$,  it  always  relates  Jo  this  particular  district. 
To  the  same  region  belongs  the  passage,  '  Turn 
Diir  captivity  as  tiie  streams  in  tlie  south  "  (P». 
cxxvi.  4);  Sept.  a>s  x^'Cii/^^out  eV  T63  N<{r(f>. '  a« 
Winter  torrents  in  the  south'  (^'^lg.  'sicul  torrens 
ii.  Austro');  which  sud  lerdy  fill  tlie  wady «  or  val- 
Icyt  during  the  season  of  rain  (comp.  Ezck.  vi.  3  ; 
cxxir.  13  ;  xxxv.  8;  xxxvi.  4,  6).  These  are  dry 
in  aummei  (Job  vi.  15  18).     i'he  Jews  liad,  by 
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tVieir  captivity,  left  their  country  empty  and  deso. 
late,  but  by  their  return  would  '  flow  again  into  it.' 
Through  part  of  this  sterile  region  the  Israelites 
must  repass  in  their  vain  apfilicatl  m  to  Egypt 
(Isa.  xxx.  6;  comp.  Deut.  viii.  15;.  It  is  called 
the  Wilderness  of  Judaea  (Matt.  iii.  I;  Josh.  xv. 
61;  comp.  Ps.  Ixxv.  6,  Hebrew  or  margin;  «ef 
also  Jer.  xvii.  26:  xxxii.  41;  xxxiii.  14;  Ezra  xi. 
46,  47  ;  xxi.  4  ;  comp.  Obad.  xix.  20  ;  Zecl).  xi. 
7).  Through  part  of  this  region  lay  the  road  fr.>  ■^ 
Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  '  which  is  desert'  (Acts  viii.  26) 
Thus,  as  Drusius  observes,  the  word  often  means 
not  the  whole  southern  hemisi)here  of  'he  earth,  but 
a  desert  tract  of  land  to  thesoutii  ofJudEea.  Some- 
times it  is  used  in  a  relative  sense ;  thus,  the  cities 
of  Jiidah  are  called  '  the  cities  of  the  south  '  (Jer. 
xiii.  19).  relatively  to  Clialdaea,  expressed  by  'the 
north'  (i.  14;  comp.  iv.  6;  vi.  1).  Jerusalem 
itself  is  calleil  '  the  forest  of  the  south  field,'  or 
country,  like  the  Latin  ager  (Ezek.  xx.  46  ;  comp. 
Gen.  xiv.  7)  [Fokest].  Egypt  is  also  called 
'  the  south  ;'  thus,  '  the  king  of  the  south  '  (Dan. 
xi.  5)  is  Ptol'  my  Soter  and  his  successors  ;  comp, 
verses  6,  9, 1 1.  l''J,25,  29,  40;  but  in  the  last-named 
verse,  Mede  understands  the  Saracen  from  Arabia* 
Felix  (IForAis.  pp.  674.  816).  2.  DITI.  which, 
according  to  Gesenius,  is  a  word  of  uncertain 
derivation.  It  is  rendered  by  Kl-\\i.  Sept.,  Deut. 
xxxiii.  23;  liy  v6tos,  Kccles.  i.  6  ;  xi.  3  ;  Ezek. 
xl.  24,  27,  2S,  41.  45 ;  xii.  1 1  ;  and  by  daWaffffa, 
Ezek.  xiii.  18.  Vulg. '  meridies,  auster,  australis, 
ventas australis.'  3.  |?D*n  and  its  adverb  n3D''n, 
strictl-y  what  lies  to  tlie  right;  Sept  v6tos,  Ki^ ; 
and  sometimes  the  word  is  simply  put  into  Greek 
letters;  thus,  Qaiixav  (Hab.  iii.  3).  Indeed  all  the 
three  preceiiing  words  are  so  rendered  (Ezek.  xx, 
46),  'Tie  dfdpwTTov,  (TT-npiffov  rh  irpdffajivSv  crou 
fTrl  daifj-av.  Kal  fiTL^Kiipov  f-jrl  Saph/j.,  koi  irpocpif 
revcrov  iirX  Spv/xhy  rjyovjxffOf  vayefi:  where  per- 
haps the  vocabulary  of  the  translator  did  not 
afl'ord  him  sullicient  variety.  The  \'ulgate  hei-e 
gives  '  viam  austri,  ad  apliricnm,  ail  saltum  agri 
mei  idiani,'  and  elsewhere  rendi'i  <  the  Hebrew  word 
by'  meridiana  plaga,  admeriiiti  oi.  it  occurs  iu 
Exod.  xxvi.  3.5;  Num.  ii.  10;  iii.  29  ;  x.  6;  Job 
ix.  9;  xxxix.  26;  Ps.  Ixxviii.  2b;  C.int,  iv. 
16;  Isa.  xliii.  6;  Hab.  iii.  3;  Zech.  ix.  14; 
xiv.  4.  In  Zech.  vi.  6,  it  denotes  Egypt,  It  is 
poetically  used  for  the  south  wind,  like  Shak»- 
))eare's  'sweet  south;'  Ps.  Ixxviii.  26,  ySTOv, 
Africum,  and  Cant.  iv.  16,  vSrt:  for  the  ex- 
)jlanation  nf  the  latter  see  Nouth.  Observe  tha': 
n3D^n  and  333  are  interchanged  in  Exod.  xxvi. 
18;  .\xxvi.  23;  Ezek.  xlvii.  1.  4.  pO.  also" 
nvanirig  the  right  siile  and  south.  Thus,  Ps. 
l.\.\\L  X.  12,  'Thou  hast  made  the  north  and  the 
s.iiiiij  ;'  Sept.  OaKaaaa;  Vulg.  mare.  The  word 
is  evidently  here  used  in  its  widest  sense,  compre- 
hending not  only  all  the  countries  lying  south, 
but  also  the  Indian  ocean,  &c.,  the  whole  hemi- 
sphere. Aqiiila,  Bop/iai'  kuI  5e|ia^  ;  Theodotion, 
Bop'pdv  Kal  N6toi'.  In  stmie  jiassages  v/liere  our 
tran.slation  renders  the  word  right,  the  meai.ing 
would  have  been  clearer  hail  it  rendeied  it  south 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  19,  24;  2  Sam.  xxiv.  5  ;  Job  xxiii. 
9).  5.  Tin,  '  Qnt  of  the  south  cometli  the  whirl* 
wind'  (Job  X XX vii. 9),  literally  '  chamber'  or  'store- 
house,' (KTafjitiiwu,  interioribus.  The  full  phrase 
occins  in  ch.  ix.  9,  JJDH  ^^^^,  TO^<?a  pStov,  »M- 
teriora  austri,  the  remotest  south  ;  perhaps  in  both 
tliege  pam^s  the  word  means  the  cLaniben  Oi 
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•f  j#»<»  ♦«»  of  llie  south  wind.  6.  *131D,  *  Pio- 
4.«)w.«u  ^medi  not  from  the  south  '  (Ps  Ixxv.  6), 
.iicralK  '  vilderness,'  drrh  iprifj.wv,  desertis  mon- 
XVTM.  7.  O'O,  '  Ami  gatheiTil  them  out  of  the 
•ands,  and  I'lqiii  the  south  '  (Ps.  cvii.  3),  QaKaffffa, 
ttiare ;  vrhere  Geseiiius  contends  that  it  ought  to 
oe  tiaiislatevl  '  west,'  tiiough  it  stands  opposed  to 
I'lQ^fD,  as  it  is  indeed  so  translated  under  ex- 
4ctiy  the  sam-i  circumstances  in.lsa.  .\lix.  12.  He 
refers  to  Dfil.  xxxiii.  23,  and  Amos  viii.  12.  It 
is  also  thus  rf:'>dered  in  our  version  of  the  first  of 
these  referencix. ;  and  on  the  latter  we  can  only 
refer  to  Archbiiliop  Newcomes  Version  of  the 
Minor  Prophets,  Pontefract,  1809,  j)p.  51,52. 
in  the  New  Testiimeiit  we  have  vSros  in  the  geo- 
grapiiical  sense,  fkiiii\ia-(Ta  vStov,  rcgina  aitstri. 
Matt.  xii.  42  [Su.s.ea,  Queen  of],  and  Luke 
xiii.  2!';  Rev.  xxi.  1,T  The  word  jue(r7j/u/3pi'a  is  also 
translated  'south'  in  Acts  viii.  26,  Kara  fiearifj.- 
fipiay,  contra  jneridiMium.  It  is  used  in  the 
same  sense  hy  Josepl.i.s  (^Antiq.  iv.  5.  2).  In 
Symmachus  (1  Sam.  xx.  41)  for  3J3.  Hesy- 
chius  defines  MecrTj/x^ji.'t""  to  tov  N^tou  ^>■ip^r\  koX 
Tb  Tr]s  1-ifj.epas  /xecrotr  Toe  south-weit  \i\f/  occurs 
in  St.  Paul's  dangerous  voyage  (Acts  xxvii.  12)  ; 
'  a  haien  of  Crete,'  ^Keirofj^i  Kara  \i0a,  respicien- 
tem  ad  africutn,  hy  meto.iymy  the  wind,  for  the 
quarter  wiience  it  hlows.  The  south  wind  is 
mentioned  ver.  13,  i'6tos.  m.ster,  and  xxviii.  13 
[Winds].— J.  F.  D. 
SOWER,  SOWING,  [AaiiicuLTURE.] 
SPAIN  (STroj/Za,  Roin.  xv.  Z4,  28;  'Icnra/ia, 
1  Mace.  viii.  3).  This'namt  was  anciently  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  Peninsula  which  now  com- 
prises Spain  and  Portugal  (Cellar.  Notit.  i.  51, 
sq.).  In  the  time  of  Paul  Spai  .  was  a  Roman 
province,  and  many  Jews  apjiear  to  have  settled 
there.  It  seems  clear  from  Rom  x/.  24,  2S,  that 
Paul  formed  the  design  of  proce*Iing  to  preach 
the  Gospel  in  Spain  :  that  he  ever  executed  this 
intention  is  necessarily  denied  hy  those  who  hold 
that  the  apostle  sustained  hut  one  iinjirisonment 
at  Rome — namely,  that  in  which  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  leave  him ;  and  even  those  who  hold 
that  he  was  released  from  this  impriso.iment  can 
only  conjecture  tluit,  in  tiie  interval  la'tween  it 
and  the  second,  he  fulfilled  his  intention.  There 
is,  in  fact,  during  the  three  first  centuries,  no 
evidence  on  the  subject,  beyond  a  vague  intima- 
tion by  Clement,  which  is  open  to  diHewtit  ex- 
planatiojis  [Paul]  ;  and  later  traditions  iire  of 
•mall  vahie. 

SPARROW  pISV  tzippor)  occurs  in  Gen. 
vii.  14;  Lev.  xiv.  4;  Ps.  Ixxxiv.  3;  cii  7; 
a-roovdiou,  Matt.  x.  29;  Luke  xii.  6,  7.  The 
Hebrew  word  includes  not  only  the  sparrov/,  but 
also  the  .whole  family  of  small  birds  not  ex- 
clusively feeding  on  grain,  but  denominated 
clean,  or  those  that  might  be  eaten  according  to 
thf  law  :  hence  the  same  word  is  also,  in  many 
instances,  translated  '  bird,'  the  Hebrew  name 
Itself  being  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  voice 
of  small  birds,  synonymous  with  the  English 
■  chirrup.'  Tzippor  includes  many  insecti\ oious 
»nd  frugivorous  species,  all  the  thrushes  we  have 
in  Europe,  and  the  rose-coloured  ousel  or  locust- 
bird,  rare  with  us,  but  numerous  and  cherished  in 
the  East,  solely  for  the  havock  it  makes  among 
locusts,  and  named  Smu7-mw  by  the  Arabs,  in  imi- 
tation of  ita  ^oice.    It  also  includes  perhaps  the 
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starlings  (not  Zarzi)-),  the  nighting.ile, all  the  Eo 
ropean  laiks,  the  wagtails,  and  all  the  tril>sof 
finches ;  but  not  fly-catchers,  nor  indeed  swal- 
lows, whicii,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  reck- 
oned, along  with  night-hawks  or  goatsuckers,  and 
crows,  among  liie  unclean  and  prohibited  species. 
In  Syria  the  s])arrow  is  the  same  vivacious  fa- 
miliar biril  we  find  it  in  Europe,  and  equally 
frequents  the  residence  of  man. — C.  H.  S. 

SPEAR.      [AuMs.] 

SPICES.  This  word,  which  occurs  very  fre^ 
quently  in  our  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  has 
usually  been  considered  to  indicate  seveial  of"  tiie 
aromatic  substances  to  which  the  same  general 
name  is  applied  in  the  present  day.  The  Helirew 
words  so  translated  aie  Necoth,  Bosem,  and 
Sam/nirn.  (he  corresponding  Greek  being  &p(tifj.A. 
These  may  indicate  difl'erent  things,  as  the  two  first 
words,  or  be  merely  different  names,  as  spices  and 
aromafics  in  English  may  be  applied  to  the  same 
kind  of  sid<stances.  Samtntm,  rendered  in  Exod, 
XXXV.  7  incense,  and  in  ver.  34  spices,  may  lie  sup- 
posed to  mean  drugs  and  aromatics  in  general." 
When  these  are  separately  noticed,  especially  when 
several  are  enumerated,  their  names  may  lead  us 
to  their  identification.  Dr.  Vincent  has  ob- 
served that  '  in  Exod,  xxx.  we  find  an  enu- 
meration of  cinnamon,  cassia,  myrrh,  frankin- 
cense, stacte,  onycha,  and  galljanum,  all  of 
which  are  the  produce  either  of  India  or  Araliia.' 
More  correctly,  cinnamon,  cassia,  frankincense, 
ami  onycha,  were  probably  oljtained  from  India  ; 
myrrh,  stacte,  and  some  frankincense,  from  the 
east  coast  of  Af"rica,  and  galbanum  from  Persia. 
Nine  hundred  years  later,  or  about  B.C.  588,  in 
Ezek.  xxvii.  the  chief  spices  are  refened  to,  with 
the  addition  however  of  calamus.  1  hey  are  pro- 
bably the  same  as  those  just  enumerated.  Dr.  Vin- 
cent refers  chiefly  to  the  Periphis,  ascrilied  to  Ar- 
rian,  written  in  the  second  century,  as  furnishing  a 
proof  that  manj'  Indian  sulistances  were,  at  that 
time,  well  known  to  commerce,  as  aloe  or  agila 
wood,  gum  b<ielliutn,  the  googal  of  India,  cassia 
and  cinnamon,  nard,  costus,  incense,  that  is,  oliba- 
num,  ginger,  pejijier,  and  spices.  If  we  examine 
the  work  of  Dioscorides  we  shall  find  all  these, 
and  several  other  Indian  products,  not  only  men- 
tioned, but  described,  as  schcEnanfhus,  calannis 
aromaticus,  cyjjerus,  malaliathrum,  turmeric. 
Among  others,  Lycium  indicum  is  mentioned. 
This  is  the  extract  of  Harberry  root,  and  is 
prepared  in  the  Himalayan  moiuitains.  (Royle 
on  the  Lyciiun  of  Dioscorides,  Linnean  Trans.). 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  we  find  no 
mention  of  several  very  remarkable  products  of 
the  East,  such  as  camphor,  cloves,  nutmeg.  Iielel 
leaf,  culiebs,  gamboge ;  all  of  which  aie  so 
peculiar  in  their  nature  that  we  could  not  have 
faded  to  recognise  them  if  they  had  been  de- 
scribed at  all,  like  those  we  have  enumerated 
as  the  produce  of  India.  These  omissions  are 
significant  of  the  countries  to  which  coni- 
meice  and  navigation  had  not  extended,  at  the 
time  when  the  other  articles  were  well  known 
{Hindoo  Medicine,  p.  93).  If  we  trace  these  up 
to  still  earlier  authors,  we  shall  find  many  ol 
them  mentioned  hy  Theophrastus,  and  even  by] 
Hippocrates  ;  and  if  we  trace  them  downwards  t|i 
the  time  of  the  Arabs  [Spikenard],  an<l  from 
that   to   moiiern   times,   we  find   many  of  thene 

described    under  their   present   names  in   w(h:I|> 
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nirreiit  tbrotiglim  ;  the  East,  and  In  wliich  flieir 
ancient  names  are  given  as  syiionymes.  We  liave, 
therefore,  as  much  assurance  as  is  ])ossiUe  in  sum 
aases,  that  the  majority  of  the  siihstaiices  men- 
'„ioiieil  by  the  ancients  have  heeii  identified  ;  and 
that  among  the  spices  of  early  times  were  in- 
eluded  many  of  tliDse  which  now  form  articles 
of  commerce  from  India  to  Europe.  This  has 
been  shown  in  the  articles  on  tne  difl'erent  sub- 
stances I  Ahai.im  ;  Almug  ;  Chei.bknah  ;  Hub- 
NiM  ;  Kaneh-bo.sem  ;  KKix-Oii  ;  Kidoah  ; 
KiNNRMON  ;  Lebona  ;  Lot;  Moii ;  Nakd  ; 
Natak  ;   Necoth]. 

SPIDER  (t^^lSy;  Sept.  aodxvv,  Vulg.aro- 
nert)  occin'S  in  Job  viii.  14;  Isa.  lix.  5.  In  the 
other  instance  in  wliich  tlie  word  is  used  in  our 
version  (l^rov.  xxx.  28),  and  where  the  Hebrew 
has  D'^pob',  the  Sept.  /caAajSaJTrjs,  and  the  Vulg. 
itelUo,  there  is  most  probal)ly  a  mistranslation 
[Semamith].  In  the  first  of  tljese  passages,  liie 
reference  seems  clear  to  the  spider's  web,  or  lite- 
rally, house  (0^3),  whose  fragility  is  alluded  to 
as  a  fit  representation  of  the  hope  of  a  profane, 
uttgodhj,  or  profligate  person  ;  for  so  the  word 
fljH  really  means,  and  not  Miyjiocrite,*  as  in  our 
version.  The  object  of  sue!)  a  person's  trust 
or  confidence,  who  is  always  really  in  imminent 
danger  of  ruin,  may  be  compared  fur  its  uncer- 
tainty to  the  spider's  web.  '  He  shall  lean  upon 
his  house  (i.  e.  to  kee])  it  steady  when  it  is  shaken)  ; 
he  shall  hold  it  fast  (J.  e.  when  it  is  about  to  be  de- 
stroyed); nevertheless  it  shall  not  endiue  (ver.  15). 
In  the  second  passage  (Isa.  lix.  5)  it  is  said,  '  The 
wicked  weave  the  spider's  web"  (*"11p,  literally, 
'  thin  threads);'  l)ut  it  is  added,  '  their  tliin  threads 
shall  not  become  garments,  neitlier  shall  they 
cover  themselves  with  their  works  ;'  that  is,  their 
artifices  shall  neither  succeed,  nor  conceal  them- 
selves, as  does  the  spider's  web.  This  allusion 
intimates  no  antipathy  to  the  spider  itself,  or  to 
its  hal)its  when  directed  towards  itaown  purposes; 
but  simply  to  the  adoption  of  those  habits  by 
man  towards  liis  fellow-creatures.  No  expression 
of  an  al>8tract  antipatliy  towards  any  creature 
whatever  is  to  l)e  found  in  Scripture,  Though 
certain  species,  indeed,  which  for  goud  and  wise 
reasons  were  j)rohil)ited  as  food,  are  so  far  called 
'  an  abomination  ;'  yet  levelaliou  tliroughout  re- 
cognises every  living  creature  as  the  work  of  Cod, 
and  deserving  the  pious  attention  of  mankind. 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  natural  history,  with 
all  its  characteristic  sn]reriority  to  prejudices  and 
antipathies,  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  reve- 
Lition.  The  Creator  nimself  first  directed  the 
attention  of  man  to  tins  science: — 'Out  of  t4ie 
ground  the  Lonl  God  formed  every  beast  o\'  the 
field,  and  every  fowi  of  the  air,  and  Inought 
them  unto  Ailam,  lo  see  what  he  woidd  call 
them;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living 
creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  And  Adau) 
gave  names  to  all  caicie.  and  to  the  fowl  of  the 
air,  and  to  every  lieasi  of  the  field'  (Gen.  ii.  19, 
20).  The  most  anc,,<i(„  itystem  or  classification 
of  ttie  natural  world  is  ro  lie  fomid  in  the  writings 
of  Moses  (Gen.  i.  20,  <<c.  ) ;  a  system  recognised  by 
the  writers  of  Script,. ic  in  widely  different  times 
■'Gen.  vi.  vii.  viii.  ix.  ;  1  Kings  iv.  33;  Ps.clxviii.; 
Acts  X.  12).  Michael  is  well  observes  that  '  the 
iysterpatic  division  of  quadrupeds  given  l)y 
Muses  is  »Q  exce.lent,  as  never  vet,  after  all  the 
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improvements  in  natural  history,  to  have  becdm«' 
obsolete,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  still  considered 
as  useful  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  science  :'  *  a 
fact,'  he  adds,  '  which  cannot  but  be  looked  npoB 
as  truly  viouiXexUA'  {^Commentary  on  the  Lawi 
of  Moses,  Art.  204).  It  is  recoriled  of  Solomon, 
that  'he  spake  of  trees,  from  tlie  cedar  tree  that  \a 
in  Lebanon,  unto  the  hyssop  (moss)  that  spring- 
eth  out  of  the  wall  :  he  spake  also  of  beasts,  and 
of  fowl,  and  of  cieeping  tlilngs,  and  of  fishes' 
(1  Kings  iv.  33).  To  revelation  also  the  rise  of 
natural  history,  as'  a  science,  is  to  be  attributed 
among  the  Gentiles  ;  for  there  is  good  irround  for 
believing  that  Aristotle  had  seen  the  writings  of 
Solomon.  It  is  revelation  which,  liv  teaching 
that  'all  things'  proceed  from  one  and  the  same 
God,  invests  the  science  with  interest  to  every  dis- 
cerning mind. 

The  study  of  insects  is  so  new  -in  this  country, 
that  even  at  the  distance  of  some  years  after  the 
death  of  Willughby,  an  attemj)!  was  made  to  set 
aside  the  will  of  a  Laily  Glanville,  on  the  ground 
of  lunacy,  because  she  had  shown  a  strong  par- 
tiality for  insects;  and  Mr.  Ray  had  to  ajipear 
on  the  day  of  trial  to  bear  testimony  to  her  sanity 
(see  Memoir  of  Wi/htghby,  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Den- 
ham.  ]).  132,  Edinburgh.  1838;  or  in  the  Natural- 
ist's Library).  Even  ])oet.s,  from  Aristophanes  to 
Thomson,  have  too  often  contril)uted  to  the  j)opu- 
lar  prejudices  against  insects.  The  latter  stigma- 
tizes spidfers  as 

'^  Cunning  aud  fierce — 
Mixture  atjhorred  ;' 

but  these  epithets  are  in  reality  as  unjustly  ajj- 
plied  to  them  (at  least  witli  reference  to  the  mode 
by  which  they  ])rocure  necessary  subsistence),  as 
to  the  patient  sportsman,  who  lays  snares  for  the 
birds  tiiat  are  to  serve  for  the  dinner  of  his  fa- 
mily :  while  it  can  he  further  pleaded  in  beliall 
of  spiders,  that  they  are  actively  serviceal)le  to 
the  human  race,  in  checking  the  supertecundity 
of  other  insects,  and  afford  in  their  various  pro- 
cedures the  most  astoiiislrng  dis|)lays  of  thu 
Supreme  Intelligence,  by  which  they  are  directed. 

J.  F.  D. 

SPIKENARD.     [Nerd.] 

SPIRIT  and  HOLY  SPIRIT.  The  word 
for  "spirit"  in  the  Hebrew  is  HIT;  in  the  Greek, 
iryfvfi,a;  and  in  the  German,  geist.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  generic  terms  in  either  the  Englisli, 
Hebrew,  or  Greek  language.  A  somewhat  ex- 
tended reference  to  the  iisits.  lognetidi,  both  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  ascertain  its  Scriptural  use  and  im])ort. 

Its  leading  significations  may  be  classed  undet 
the  following  heads  ; — 

1.  The  primary  sense  of  the  term  is  tvind. 
'  He  that  fo'Mieth  tlie  mountains  and  createth  the 
wind  '  (ni"!,  Amos  iv.  13;  Isa,  xxvii.  8).  '  The 
wind  (iryfOfJ-o)  l)loweth  where  it  listetli"  (John  iii, 
S).  This  is  the  ground  idea  of  the  term  '  spirit " — 
air — ether — air  refined,  sublimated,  or  vitalized ', 
hence  it  denotes — 

2.  Breath,  as  of  the  mouth.  '  At  the  blast  o< 
the  breath  of  his  nostrils  ("ISN  Wil)  are  they  con- 
sinned  "  (Job  iv.  9).  '  The  Lord  shall  consume 
that  wicked  one  with  the  breath  of  his  mouth  ' 
(t(J3  iryfv/jLaTi  toO  (TTofxaTos-,  2  Thess.  ii.  8). 

3-  The  vital  jMinciple  which  resides  in  and. 
aniinatea  the  body.     In  the  Hebrew,  \i^Qi  i$  Um 
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nnin  specific  tenn  for  this.  In  the  Greek  it  is 
fwX^'  "-""^  '"  '''^  Latin,  auima.  '  No  man  liath 
power  over  the  sj)int  (1103)  to  retain  the  s|)irit ' 
^Eccles.  viii.  8;  Gen.  vi.  17;  vii.  15).  'Jesus 
riehleil  up  th»'  gliost'  {kipriKe  to  irfivfia.  Matt. 
KXv'ii.  50).  '  And  her  spirit  (irvev/jLa  auTtjs)  came 
Again.'  &c.  (Lui<e  viii.  oT)). 

In  close  connection  with  this  use  of  the  word  is 
another — 

4.  In  wiiich  it  has  the  sense  of  apparition- 
spectre.  '  They  su[)j)osed  tiial  tiiey  had  seen  a 
spirit,'  i.  e.  spectre  (Luke  xxiv.  37).  'A  spirit 
hutli  not  tlesh  and  hones,  as  ye  see  nie  liave ' 
(ver.  39';   Matt.  xiv.  2(!). 

5.  'I'lie  soul — tlie  lational  immortal  ])riiiciple, 
by  which  niati  is  distinguished  from  tlie  Inute 
creation.  Ir  is  the  rb  -KUivixa,  in  distinction  from 
tlie  T)  ^ux'fl-  With  the  Latins  it  is  tlie  animus. 
In  this  class  may  lie  inclmleil  that  use  of  the 
word  sjwrit  in  which  tiie  various  emotions  and 
dispositions  of  tlie  soul  are  .sjioken  of.  '  Into 
thy  hands  I  comTnend  my  spirit'  (rh  Tryevfii 
fiov,  Luke  xxiii.  46  ;  Acts  vii.  59  ;  I  Cor.  v.  5  ; 
vi.  20;  vii.  31;  Heb.  xii.  9).  '  My  spirit  hath 
rejoiced  in  God  my.  Saviour'  (Luke  i.  47). 
'  l\»or  ill  spirit  "  (irrcaxol  tw  Tvev^ari)  denotes 
humility  (Matt.  v.  3).  '  Ye  know  not  what 
manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of  (Luke  ix.  55),  wliere 
wevuM  tlenotes  disposition  or  temper.  '  He  that 
hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit'  (inn,  Piov. 
XKv.  2S  ;  xvi.  32;  Kccles.  vii.  9).  The  moral 
atl'ections  are  denominated  'the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness '  (Gal.  vi.  I) ;  '  of  liondage  "  (Rom.  viii.  15); 
'  oC  jealousy  "  (Num.  v.  14);  'of  fear'  (2  Tim. 
1.  7);  'of  slumher  '  (Rom.  xi.  8).  In  the  same 
way  also  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  soul 
are  denominated  '  the  spirit  of  counsel '  (Isa. 
xi.  2);  'the  spirit  of  knowledge'  (Isa.  xi.  2); 
'the  sjiirit  of  wisdom'  (Kpii.  i  17);  'the  spirit 
of  truth  and  of  error'  (1  John  iv.  6). 

6.  The  race  of  superhuman  created  intelli- 
gences.    Such   lueings  are   denominated  spiritual 

.  Iieings  because  they  have  no  bodies  like  ours. 
To  hotii  the  holy  and  the  sinning  angels  the  term 
is  a])plied.  In  their  original  constitution  their 
natines  were  alike  pure  spirit.  The  apostacy  oc- 
casioned no  change  in  tlie  natxire  of  the  fallen 
angels  as  spiritual  beings. 

In  the  New  Testunieiit  daemonology  Sainwu, 
Sai/xSuiov,  irvfvixa  UKadapTov,  Trver/j-a  irovT/fpSv,  are 
the  distinctive  epithets  for  a  fallen  spirit.  Christ 
gave  to  his  dis<i])les  power  over  unclean  spirits 
{xv.  aKaddpTWi/,  Matt.  x.  1  ;  Mark  i.  23  ;  Luke 
iv.  36;  Acts  v.  l(i).  The  holy  angels  are  termed 
spirits: — 'Are  they  not  all  ministering  s[iirits' 
(^KeiTovpyiKO.  Tvev/j.aTa,liel).  i.  14j?  'And  from 
the  seven  spirits  (eiTTa  Tn/ev/j.a.Twi')  which  are  be- 
*'>iie  his  thriiiie'  (Rev.  i.  4). 

7.  The  term  is  applied  to  the  Deity,  as  the 
sole,  absolute,  and  uncreated  Spirit.  '  Gou  is  a 
8|iirit '  (TTVfv/jta  6  @e6s).  This,  as  a  predicate, 
belongs  to  the  ilivine  nature,  irrespective  of  the 
distinction  of  jjersoiis  in  tiiat  nature.  Hut  its 
characteristic  application  is  to  the  third  person 
hi  the  Divinity,  who  is  called  the  Holy  Spirit 
(JlfeG/iu  ayioi/).,  because  of  his  essential  holiness, 
and  because  in  the  Christian  scheme  it  is  his 
peculiar  work  to  sanctify  the  ])eople  of  God.  He 
in  denominated  The  Spirit,  by  way  of  eminence, 
«8  the  immediate  author  of  spiritual  life  in  the 
hearts  of  Christians.    The  New  Testament  writers 
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are  full  and  explicit  in  referring  the  principle  o(^ 
the  higher  life  to  the  Sjiuit  In  the  Old  Testa^, 
ment  the  re(rrei;ce  is  more  general.  The  Sptrit . 
is  an  all-pervading,  animating  princijile  of  life 
in  the  world  of  nature.  In  the  work  of  creation 
the  Spiiit  of  God  moved  upon,  or  lirooded  <iver, 
the  lace  of  the  waters  (Gen.  i.  2;  Job  xxvi.  13;. 
This  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  iiatiiial  world 
the  ancients  expre.ssed  as  Ens  extra — Ens  sujier—' 
Ens  intra  iniDidunum.  The  doctrine  of  the  Spiiit.,_ 
as  the  omni])resent  life  and  energy  in  luiture, 
difleis  from  Pantheism  on  the  one  hand,  anil 
from  the  Platonic  soul  of  the  world  on  the  other. 
It  makes  the  S|iirit  the  immanent  divine  causality, 
working  in  aiul  through  natural  laws,  which  work 
is  called  «,aiM<e,'  iis  in  the  Christian  life  He  is 
the  indwelling  divine  causality,  operating  upon 
the  soul,  anil  through  divine  ordinances;  and  this 
is  tiermetl  grace.  The  Spirit  in  the  world  may 
be  considered  as  the  div  ine  omnipresence,  i'lid  be 
ciasseil  among  the  doctrines  wliicli  are  mo  e  ]>e- 
culiarly  theological.  But  the  indwcUiiif.,  and 
operation  of  tlie  Spirit  in  the  heart  of  the  behtver 
is  an  essential  doctrine  of  Christiaidty.  The  one 
]mivince  of  the  Spirit  is  nature,  the  other  grace. 
Upon  the  dilVerence  between  the  two,  in  respect  to 
the  Spirit's  work,  rests  tlie  Ciirislian  consciousness. 
The  general  presence  and  work  of  tlie  Spiiit  in 
nature  is  not  a  matter  of  consciousness.  The 
sjiecial  presence  and  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the 
heart  of  the  believer,  by  the  etl'ects  which  are 
produced,  is  a  matter  of  which,  from  conscious- 
ness, there  may  be  the  most  consoling  and  de- 
lightliil  assurance. 

The  words  Spirit,  and  Holy  Spirit,  frequently 
occur  in  the  New  Testament,  by  metonymy,  for 
the  inHuence  or  etVects  of  His  agen«y. 

a.  As  a  procieative  power — ■  the  power  of  the 
Highest' (Luke  i.  3.5). 

6.  As  ail  inlliience,  with  whicli  Je^us  was  en- 
dued (Luke  iv.  4). 

c.  As  a  divine  inspiration  or  afflatus,  by  \\i  ich 
the  jirophels  and  holy  men  wrote  and  spoke  (iv 
Wivixari,  Sia  Tn/evfiaros,  virh  irvivfxaros).  '  Holy 
men  of  God  s])ake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost  ■  (2  Pet.  i.  21  ;  Num.  xi.  26;  Neh. 
ix.  30;  K/.ek.  iii.  1'2,  14).  John  in  Patnuis  was 
wrapped  in  projihetic  vision — was  iv  in.fiifj.aTi 
(Rev.  i.  10;   iv,  2;  xvii.  3). 

d.  As  miraculous  gifts  and  powers,  with  wiiich 
the  Apostles  were  endowed,  to  qualify  iheni  for 
the  work  to  which  they  were  called.  '  Jesus 
breathed  on  them,  and  said  unto  them;  Receive 
ye  the  Holy  Glio.st'  (Aa/Sere  Tlfevna  ayiov,  Ji'hn 
XX.  22).  '  And  ihey  were  tilled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  &c.  (Acts  ii.  4).  '  Tliey  were  baptized 
with  the  Holy  Ghost'  {iv  UvevfiaTi  aylij.'.  Acts  i. 
5;  comp.  Joel  ii.  28  with  Acts  ii.  16-18,  where 
the  nil  of  the  projihet  is  translated  irufvua  by 
the  apostle). 

But  the  phrase,  Holy  Spirit,  is  specially  used 
to  denote  a  divine  personal  ac/ent.  The  Holy 
Spirit  is  associated,  lu  a  distinct  person,  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  in  the  baptismal  formula 
and  the  apostolical  benediction.  Tlie  Fathei 
ami  Son  are  real  persons.  It  is  reasonable  to  tliink 
that  the  s|urit  who  is  joined  with  them  in  this 
solemn  form  of  ■induction  into  the  Christian 
church,  is  also  a  personal  agent,  and  not  an  ab- 
straction— a  mere  power  or  influence  The  sub- 
ject it  baptized  into  tlie  lelief  of  three  personal 
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agents.  To  suppose  that,  in  this  solemn  profes- 
»ion  of  faitii,  he  avows  his  belief  in  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  anil  the  power  or  injiuence  of  Goii,  is 
forced  and  fri<;id. 

He  is  baptized  into  the  name  of  each  of  the 
three  —  els  rh  ovofxa  tov  irorpos,  Ka\  rov  vlov.  Koi 
Tov  ayloviTvivixaTos  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  The  word 
ovofjia,  Heb.  'Ofy,  is  the  appellation  of  a  person. 
And  when  used  tropically,  as  in  Acts  i.  5,  it 
stands  for  persons,  and  not  for  their  influence,  or 
virtue,  or  power.  So  in  the  formula  6yofJ.a  =  aylov 
irvfi/xaros,  by  the  iisiis  loquendi,  is  required  to  be 
the  designation  of  a  personal  agent.  We  are  not 
baptised  into  the  name  of  an  influence  or  a  )>)wer, 
but  into  the  name  of  a  person  — of  three  real  and 
distinct  subjects,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Gliost. 

In  the  apostolical  t)enedictions,  the  Spirit,  as  a 
person,  is  associated  in  the  same  way  with  itlie 
Father  and  Son.  •  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  the  love  of  God,  and  tlie  communion 
of  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  l)e  witli  you  all '  (2  Cor.  xiii. 
13).  In  tliis  uniting  of  the  three  there  is  the 
recognition  of  tlie  distinct  jievsonality  of  each,  in 
tlie  separate  charisma  wiiich  is  appropriated  to 
each.  The  x°'-P'-^  '*  from  Christ,  the  0707r77  from 
God,  I.  e.  the  Father,  and  the  KOivwvia  from  the 
Spirit.  The  act  of  communion,  of  fellowship, 
implies  a  divine  personal  agent  as  really  as  does 
tlie  grace  or  the  love.  The  three  are  connected 
in  a  similar  way  in  1  Cor.  xii.  4-6. 

Distinct  personal  acts  and  attributes  are  as- 
cribed to  the  Holy  Sjjirit  too  frequently  and 
fully  to  admit  of  explanation  by  the  prosojK)- 
poeia. 

The  Holy  Ghost  speaks,  by  Esaias  the  proi)hct 
(Acts  xxviii.  25),  exjiressly  (1  Tim.  iv.  1).  He 
teaches  (Luke  xii.  12).  He  rep-oves  the  world 
of  sin  (.lohn  xvi.  8).  The  spirit  helpetli  our  in- 
firmities, and  maketh  intercession  for  the  saints 
(Rom.  viii.  26,  27).  He  is  grieved  (Epli.  iv. 
30). 

Apostles  are  set  apart  to  him  in  the  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  he  ajipoints  them  to  that  work 
(Acts  xiii.  2;  xv.  2S). 

Tliese  are  all  acts  wliich  imply  a  ])ersonal 
agent.  .Speaking,  teaching,  rejiroof,  grief,  inter- 
cession, are  pretlicable  only  ofajiersonal  subject, 
except  in  the  language  of  jwetry  or  eloquence. 
In  serious  didactic  style,  in  the  language  of  j)ie- 
scription,  of  promise,  of  permanent  institution 
and  instruction,  where  clearness  and  precision, 
and  not  strong  figures,  are  exjiecfed,  they  must 
denote  a  person. 

And  these  acts  and  attributes  tlistinguish  the 
Spirit  from  the  person  of  the  Fatlier  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  personal  subjects  upon  which 
he  acts  on  the  other. 

The  Spirit,  as  a  personal  agent,  comes  from  the 
Father,  is  sent  by  the  Fatiier,  and  of  course  can- 
not lie  the  Father.  As  sent  by  the  Fatlier,  he 
maketh  intercession  for  the  saints,  according  to 
the  will  of  God,  i.  e.  the  Father  from  whom  he 
came.  Tlie  Spirit  searchetli  all  things,  yea,  the 
dee]i  tilings  of  God  (1  Cor.  ii.  10).  If  there  be 
no  distinct  jiersonality  of  the  Spirit  separate  from 
that  of  the  Father,  the  real  import  of  these 
passages  must  be,  that  the  Father  comes  frrim 
liimself,  is  sent  by  liiniself,  makes  intercession  to 
himwlf,  according  to  tlie  will  of  himself,  and 
diat  he  searches  the  deep   things  of  himself, — 
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which  is  a  style  of  writing  nut  to  be  ascribe  tt 
any  rational  man,  and  certainly  not  to  iiispn'ed 
apostles.  Nor  can  the  personality  of  tiie  Spirit, 
as  Socinus  affirms,  lie  taken  for  the  subjects  wl>< 
are  affected  by  tlie  ilivine  inflL^nce.  He  is  ai 
distinct  from  the  disciples,  to  whom  he  was  sent, 
as  from  the  Fatlier,  by  wliom  he  was  sent  Th< 
promise  of  Christ  is,  that  the  Father  will  giv« 
them  another  comforter,  one  to  take  his  placei, 
as  a  teacher  and  comforter.  And  that  comforter^ 
he  says,  'which  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  wliom  tlifl 
Father  will  send  in  my  name,  he  shall  teach  you 
all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remem- 
brance' (John  xiv.  16,  26).  This  UapdkKrjTos,  sent 
from  the  Fatlier,  to  teach,  and  guide,  and  comfort 
tlie  disciples,  is  as  manifestly  distinct  from  the 
disciples  whom  he  came  to  teach,  as  the  Father 
was,  from  v/hom  he  came,  or  as  Clirist  was,  wlio 
had  been  their  teacher. 

The  procession  of  the  Spirit  may  be  considered 
as  the  intrinsic  relation  which  he  sustains  to  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  or  with  respect  to  the  mode 
of  his  manifestation.  In  respect  to  the  former, 
the  ]irocession,  eKirSptvcris,  of  the  S})irit  has  an 
implied  reference  to  the  generation,  yivvrjats,  of 
the  Son,  and  the  ayevvriais  of  the  Father.  The 
Father  is  unbegotten,  the  Son  is  begotten  ;  the 
Spirit  proceeds  from  the  Father  alone,  says  the 
Greek  church,  from  the  Father  and  Son,  says  the 
I^tin  church.  Christ  says  that  tlie  Spirit  of  truth 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  irapa.  tov  narpos 
iKiropiVfTai  (John  xv.  26).  There  is  no  such  ex- 
plicit statement  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  iiroces- 
sion  of  the  Spirit  from  the  Son,  yet  equivalent 
expressioiis  of  the  doctrine  are  snpposed  to  be 
there.  The  Holy  Ghost  is  called  the  .Spirit  ol 
the  Father,  because  he  proceeds  from  the  Father. 
For  the  same  reason  he  is  called  the  Spirit  of 
Christ ;  because  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  because  he  is  sent  by  both  Father  and 
Son:  hence  the  formula  of  the  Latin  church  has 
always  been,  'Spiritus  S.  a  Patre  et  Filio,  non 
factos,  nee  creatus,  nee  genitus,  sed  procedens.'  . 
The  a<ldition  of  tlie  Filioqne  to  the  Constantino- 
])olitan  confession  of  faith,  by  the  Latin  fathers, 
occasioned  the  division  of  the  church  into  the 
eastern  and  western,  or  the  Greek  and  Latin 
branches.  It  is  from  tlie  relation  im])lied  in  the 
procession,  that  the  Sjiiiit  is  called  the  third  per- 
son in  the  Godhead.  The  Father  is  considered  as 
Jirst  in  the  order,  as  the  fountain  and  soinxe  of  all 
things.  The  Son  is  the  second  person,  as  lieing 
begotten  by  the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  is  the  tliird, 
as  procee<ling  from  and  sharing  the  nature  of 
both.  'These  distinctive  appellations  denote,' 
says  Augustine,  '  the  reciprocal  relations  of  the 
three  persons  to  each  other,  and  not  tlie  sulisfance 
itself,  which  is  but  one.'  The  order  has  relation 
to  the  distinction  of  jiersons ;  the  unity  of  the 
divine  nature  has  resjiect  to  the  substance.  The 
homoousan  includes  the  three.  The  hypostasis 
applies  to  the  distinctions.  As  to  tlie  homoousan, 
there  is  but  one  God;  as  to  the  hypostasis,  there 
are  three  persons.  The  subordination  of  the  Spirit 
does  not  im)ily  inferiority,  but  is  a  term  of  office 
or  of  relation.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Scrijiture  doc- 
trine, maintaining  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature 
as  belonging  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  and 
also  the  proper  distinction  between  the  three^ 
closes  the  door  equally  against  Ariauism  aoJ 
Sobellianiam. 
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The  Spirit  cf  God  ( 1  Cor.  ii.  1 1)  is  not  a  created 
ipirit ;  and  if  nucleated,  it  must  be  divine  in  the 
bigliest  sense;  but  this  Spirit  is  the  Holy  Spirit, 
■ad  a  projier  person  ;  hence  he  in  tiod. 

As  tlie  author  of  regeneration,  or  of  the  new 
spiritual  and  incorruptible  life  in  the  heart  of  the 
believer,  lie  must  be  divine.  This  change,  the 
Scriptures  abundantly  declare,  is  wrought  by  fiie 
S])lrit  and  jwwer  of  God. 

Blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  only 
sin  for  which  there  is  no  lemissioii  (Matt.  xii.  31^. 
riiis  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  whatever  it 
may  consist,  is  distinguished  from  all  otlier  sins 
by  a  degree  of  guilt  which  rentiers  it  unpardon- 
able. If  he  be  not  in  his  nature  truly  God,  there 
is  nothing  in  him  to  give  to  sin  against  him  such 
a  peculiar  aggravation.  Althougli  it  is  not  sim[ily 
because  the  Spirit  is  God  that  blasphemy  against 
hiin  is  unpardonable — for  then  would  lilaspiiemy 
against  the  Falherand  the  Son  also  be  unjiardon- 
able — yet  it  is  a  sin  against  God,  and,  as  being 
against  the  third  person  of  the  Godhead,  it  is  ag- 
gravated to  a  degree  of  enormity  which  it  could 
not  receive  if  committed  against  any  otlier  being 
than  God. 

The  divine  and  incommunicable  attributes  of 
the  Deity  are  ascribed  to  the  Spirit.  These  attri- 
butes belong  exclusively  to  the  divine  nature;  he 
who  possesses  them  must  have  the  divine  nature 
and  honour  as  God  (for  proof  texts,  see  Tri- 
nity). 

Works  truly  divine  are  attributable  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  as  creation  and  preservation,  and  especially 
the  work  of  sanctitication.  There  are  diversities 
of  gifts,  and  tliere  are  ditferences  of  administra- 
tions, but  the  same  Spirit.  '  All  these  worketh 
that  one  and  self-same  Spirit,  diviiling  to  every 
man  severally  as  he  will  '  (1  Cor.  xii.  4-U). 
Hence  Peter  calls  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  (Acts  v. 
3,  4). 

Of  the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary to  say,  that  it  is  not  ministerial,  like  tliat 
of  the  angels  and  apostles,  but  it  is  tlie  jieculiar 
work  in  tlie  salvation  of  man  which  he  performs, 
as  sent  by  tlie  Father  aiid  the  Son.  Paul  has 
developed  the  functions  or  charismata  of  the  office 
with  great  clearness  in  1  Cor.  xii.,  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  diversities  of  gifts  are  all  by  the 
same  .Spirit.  Each  charisma  is  the  '  niani testa- 
tion of  tlie  Spirit'  (^  <pav4pti}(ns  rov  Tlyev/iaTos). 
Tills  manifestation  was  in  some  particulars  dille- 
rent  in  the  apostolic  age  from  what  it  was  after 
Christianity  was  estalilished.  The  gifts  which 
were  jieculiar  to  that  age,  and  which  evinced  the 
presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  some  immediate 
eftect,  remarks  Neander,  are  called,  in  tlie  New 
Testament,  Svyafieis,  (nijxe7a,  repara.  That  pe- 
riod, he  says,  was  peculiarly  the  creative  epoch  of 
Christianity.  Other  gifts  belong  to  the  office  and 
operation  of  the  Sjilrit  in  every  age  of  the  church, 
for  the  perfecting  of  the  saints  and  the  edifying  of 
the  body  of  Christ. 

The  views  of  the  first  Christians  respecting  the 
Holy  Spirit  were  vague  and  diverse.  His  power 
had  jienetrated  and  pervaded  the  early  church, 
and  \'ei,  in  general,  no  distinct  and  adequate  con- 
ceptions of  him  were  formed  in  the  mind.  Baurr.- 
garteii  says,  '  The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
remained  a  long  time  undecided.  It  lay  near 
to  the  first  church  in  a  jnactical  respect  only,* 
'W*  iea  firoM    this,'  says  Neander,  *  how  com- 


jiletely  religion  i»  a  thing  ol  life,  bef  ire  it  cau 
obtain  for  itself  an  adequate  form  ofdeveloiiement 
in  iletiiiite  conceptions.'  Some  believed  him  to  be 
a  mere  power;  some  confounded  the  iilea  o( 
person  with  the  ctuirisuV;  others  sujiposed  him 
to  be  a  creature;  others  believed  him  to  be  God  ; 
and  others  still  were  undecided.  Tlie  practical 
recogniti(in  of  hitn,  however,  as  the  jirinciple  ol 
the  divine  life  in  man,  was  almost  universal  in 
the  early  church. 

The  more  distinct  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 
the  Spirit  arose  out  of  the  baptismal  formula,  and 
the  discussion  of  t!ie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  espe- 
cially of  the  Arian  controversy.  Athaniisius, 
Basil,  and  the  Gregories  i)elieved  in  the  eipiality 
of  the  Spirit,  and  contended  that  it  was  a  comnidii 
church  doctrine  from  tlie  beginning.  The  Council 
of  Nice  says, '  We  believe  in  the  Holy  Cihost."  In 
the  Constant iiiopolitan  confession  the  deity  of  the 
Spirit  was  affirmed  with  more  distinctness,  ami 
his  procession  from  the  Father  alone  implieil. 
The  council  at  Antioch  rejected  the  homoousan 
ill  respect  both  to  the  Spirit  and  the  Sim.  Under 
Theodosius  the  Scripture  doctrine  was  restored, 
and  it  has  since  remained  the  catholic  doctrine. 

E.  A.  L. 

SPOUSE.     [Marriagk.] 

SPRING.     [Palestine.] 

STACH YS  (SraxKy))  an  unknown  person,  from 
his  name  apparently  a  Greek,  a  disciple  at  Hume, 
and  a  friend  of  Paul   (Rom.  xvi.  9). 

STACTE.     [Nataf.] 

STAN1).A.RDS.  .Standards  and  ensigns  are 
to  be  regarded  as  efficient  instruments  for  main- 
taining the  ranks  and  files  cif  bodies  of  troops; 
and  in  Num.  ii.  2  they  are  particularly  noticed, 
the  Israelites  being  not  only  enjoined  to  encamp 
'  each  by  the  standard  of  his  tribe  and  the  ensign 
of  his  father's  house,'  but,  as  the  sense  evidently 
implies,  in  orders  or  lines.  It  is  clear,  when  this 
verse  is  coubidered  in  connection  with  the  reli- 
gious, military,  and  battle  pictures  on  Egyptian 
monuments,  that  the  Hebrews  had  ensigns  of  at 
least  three  kinds,  namely  ;  1.  The  great  standards 
of  the  tribes,  serving  as  rallying  signals  for 
marching,  forming  in  battle  array,  and  for  en- 
camping; 2.  The  divisional  standards  (mnSlJ'D 
mishpachoth)  of  clans  ;  and,  3.  Those  of  houses  or 
families (nilN  DO  beth  aboth);  which  after  the 
occupation  of  the  Promised  Land  may  gradually 
have  ieen  applied  more  immediately  to  corps 
and  companies,  when  the  tribes,  as  such,  no 
longer  regularly  took  the  field.  That  there  were 
several  standards  may  be  inferred  from  the  uni- 
form practice  of  the  East  to  this  day;  from 
their  being  useful  in  nianceuvres,  as  already  ex- 
plained, anil  as  jhown  in  the  Egyptian  paintings; 
and  from  being  absolutely  necessary;  forbad  there 
been  only  one  to  each  tribe,  it  would  not  have  been 
sufficiently  visible  to  crowds  of  people  of  all  ages 
and  both  sexes,  amounting  in  most  cases  to 
more  than  100,000,  exclusive  of  the  iifcum- 
lirance  of  their  baggage.  Whole  bodies,  there- 
fore, each  under  the  guidance  of  the  particular 
clan  ensign,  knew  how  to  follow  the  tribal  slandard  ; 
and  the  families  oiieied  the  same  convenience  to 
the  smallir  divisions.  It  may  be  douiited  whether 
these  three  wei'C  enough  for  the  purpose  ;  for  if  they' 
were  cariied  in  the  ranks  of  the  armed  t)odies,  it. 
must  have  been  difficult  for  the  household*  It.' 
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keep  near  them  ;  and  if  ihey  were  witii  the  crowd, 
the  ranks  must  have  had  others  to  enalile  then) 
to  keep  order,  as  we  find  tliat  even  in  the  Rmiuin 
l«gi(>ns«,  thoroughly  trained  as  they  were,  numerous 
vexilla  were  still  held  to  he  necessary.  That 
there  were  others  niiglit  he  inferred  (Isa.  xiii.  2; 
Jer.  li.  27)  from  the  ciicumst.ince  of  their  l)eii.g 
planted  on  tlie  summit  of  some  high  place,  to 
mark  the  point  where  troops  were  to  assemble : 
tliese  last,  therefore,  were  no(  ensis,'ns  of  paiti- 
cular  h<)die.s,  hut  signals  for  an  understood  pnr- 
j)o.se,  such  as  hoth  the  Greeks  and  Romans  em- 
ployed when  the  general  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  engage,  by  hoisting  abo\e  his  lent  a  red 
tunic,  or  when  Agamennion  recalled  his  troo))s 
ill  order  to  rally  them,  by  the  signal  of  a  purple 
veil. 

But  what  the  form,  colours,  materials,  and 
symbols  of  the  Hebrew  ensigns  were  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  chiefly  because  there  has  been 
a  great  quantity  of  learned  trilling  among  Rab- 
binii-al  writers  and  more  modern  heralds,  all 
erpially  bent  upon  fearless  assertions,  and  with  so 
little  true  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  antiquity, 
that  they  have  uniformly  described  these  ensigiis 
as  (lags  in  sha])e  like  modern  l)anners^a  form  not 
yet  shown  to  have  existed  in  the  west  of  Asia  or 
Knrojje  anterior  to  the  first  invasion  of  the  Hun.s, 
excepting  on  some  na\al  medals  of  the  empire.* 
In  a  collection  of  drawings,  now  Itefore  us,  of  124 
Egyptian,  a  considerable  number  of  Persian, 
Bactriiin.  Etruscan,  and  Greek  ensigns,  arid  a 
very  l.irge  series  of  Roman,  all  are  effigies,  spolia 
of  aninials  or  plants,  tablets,  globes,  vexilla,  or 
dragons.  The  vexillary  or  lal)arum  form  is 
known  to  he  of  Orientil  (Hactrian)  origin,  and 
tlie  dragon  similaily  origina.ed  among  the  eques- 
trian nations  of  the  East.  It  consisted  of  ahead  of 
melal  with  an  ojieu  mouth,  which  tinned  on  a 
spindle  at  the  neck,  where  a  lorig  bag  of  coloured 
stulV  was  sewn  to  it,  anil  kept  tiie  open  mouth  to 
the  wind,  filling  the  hag  with  air,  and  causing 
it  to  (lout  and  twist  like  a  serpent's  tail.  It  was 
the  origin  of  the  vane  and  pendant  :  when  the 
metal  head  was  omitted  on  agcount  of  its  weight 
on  the  top  of  a  spear,  and  the  bag  which  formed 
the  iiody  and  tail  was  cut  0|)en,  or  reduced  to  one 
breadtli,  the  dragon  became  the  flammiila  or 
pennon  of  more  recent  times.  The  vexilliim  was 
a  siib.stitute  for  a  tablet  ensign,  being  made  of 
cloth,  and  spiead  upon  a  short  bar,  placed  cro.ss- 
wise  on  the  summit  of  a  pole. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  the  exode  of  Israel, 
the  Egyptians  had  ensigns  of  different  kinds. 
We  observe  on  the  moiiiimentsf — 1.  Thrones  or 
palanquins,  indicating  the  gieat  and  sacred 
centre  of  an  army.  2.  Royal  fans  attending 
'.he  sacred  centre;  they  are  the  '  EflJioudehs  ol" 
Iixlia,'  always  carried  by  princ'es,  or  sons  of  the 
Pharaoh,  on  the  summit  of  long  poles,  and 
therefore  intended  as  signs  of  honour,  not  for 
use    as    uml;rellas.     3.    A   long    spar    borne    on 

*  In  a  work  sfiecially  devoted. to  this  subject, 
the  present  writer  intends  shortly  to  publish  the 
result  of  many  years'  inve.stigation,  with  many 
niindred  drawings  collected  (or  the  ])urpose  :  it 
will  show  how  much  nations,  religious  opinions, 
laws,  authority,  civilization,  and  war  were  in- 
duenceil  by  the  use  of  signa  and  svmbols. 

t  See  woodcut,  Nos.  1,  2,  .'5,  i,  5,  6,  7,  ft- 
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the  shoulders  of  a  row  of  men,  surmoii.ited   by  « 
globe  with  an  enormous   double    feather,    appo* 
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508.  1.  Biielrimi  ea^fle;  2.  Peisi;«n  Apxillum ;  3.  ."Un- 
d;ird  of  Sesostris;  4.  Kgyiitiiin  i-iisitfu  srt  in  a  (Vame, 
sL'nal  of  castrami-tatiou  and  of  liirectinn;  5.  Tele- 
gnU'iiic  eii- gii,  v.ov  iuu  with  eai-h  Pharaoh;  6.  Sub- 
ordiiime  liyyptian  en»'f;ns;  7. 'I'vibal  tablet ;  8.  Plume 
ensign  used  in  temples. 

rently  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high,  and  four  or  five 
broad,  colonied  green, white,  and  red.  This  has 
been  denominated  the  staii<lard  <|f  Sesostris,  and 
was  most  likely  the  signal  ensign  of  encamp- 
ment, which  was  fixed  before  the  royal  tent,  and 
when  .set  up  must  have  lieen  visible  high  above 
all  the  other  signa.  4.  Standards  of  lower 
elevation,  always  with  two  great  feathers  issuing 
from  a  globe,  and  the  foot  set  in  a  jjortable  frame  ; 
which  we  take  to  he  the  signa  of  castrainetation 
and  of  direction,  serving  a-;  temjwrarj'  guiding 
])osts,  indications  of  wells,  lines  of  front  in  camp, 
Ike.  5.  We  have  found  several  tablets  on  poles, 
similarly  set  in  frames,  Imt  with  ))aiticular  sym- 
bols above  the  tal)let,  and  two,  three,  or  four  arms 
holding  objects  that  can  be  inserted  or  taken  ofi', 
and  tli^e  arms  themselves  ajiparently  moveable,  the 
whole  having  the  appearance  of  a  complete  tele- 
graph. 6.  Besides  these  there  are  very  many 
varieties  of  efligial  ensigns,  with  and  without 
s.luiwls  beneath  them,  ensigns  of  particular  tem- 
ples, idols,  cities,  nomes.  7.  Square  tablets  on 
))oles  borne  liy  the  file-leader  of  a  tribe.  8, 
Ostrich  feather  ensigns,  carried  as  marks  of  lionour 
by  princes,  and  sometimes  seen  stuck  at  the  back 
in  a  broad  belt. 

Ostrich    feathers  occur  again  as  an  ensign  «i 
the   Lebanon   people,  or  a  nation  of  Palec'iiw. 


STANDARDS. 

which  is  represented  siilimiliitig  to  Sesosfris. 
These  fnsigns  are  not  necessarily  made  ol"  plumes 
of  the  bird,  and  they  occur  white,  white  with  a 
black  bar,  and  barred  red  and  white,  red,  white 
Btid  l)lack,  and  red,  white,  and  i^reen  ;  so  that  there 
were  many  l)eion^ing  to  iliBerent  ajjpropriations. 
Indeed  tiiis  ensign  is  still  in  use  in  Yemen  and 
the  southern  desert,  where  many  sheiks  iiave  it 
home  on  bamboo  poles  as  the  cognizance  of  their 
clans. 

These  details  we  have  deemed  necessai  j'  in  order 
to  show  that  at  (he  timewlien  Israel  departed  out 
of  Kgypt,  most,  if  not  all  of  these  kinds  of  ensig'ns, 
were  well  known,  and  that,  (lierefore,  it  is  likely 
they  were,  under  proper  modilications.  adopted  by 
that  people  when  about  to  become  wanderers  over 
dessert  regions  where  order  anti  discipline,  direct- 
ing signals,  telegraphs,  and  indications  of  water 
would  be  most  useful ;  ami  as  the  Egyptians,  in 
common  with  otlier  organized  nations,  had  a 
tensa  deoriim,  or  sacred  centre  for  their  goils  and 
the  royal  lent,  so  also  had  the  chosen  race  a  sacre<i 
centre,  the  twelve  tribes  taking  their  well-knoun 
stations  around  it — tiiat  centre  rendered  tlie  more 
awful  and  sublime  by  the  cloud  hovering,  or  the 
light  shining,  above  it  [Encampmknt]. 

From  the  kind  of  service  winch  eacli  class  of 
ensign  was  to   render,  we  may  take  for  granted, 

that  the  tribal  standard  (T'JT  de(//iel),  a.t  all  time? 
required  to  lie  distinguishable  '  afar  otlV  would  be 
elevated  on  high  jioles  witii  conspicuously  marked 
distinctions,  and  that,  therelore,  although  tiie  mot- 
toes ascribed  lo  tlie  twelve  tribes,  and  tiie  symbo- 
lical etligies  applied  to  tliem,  may  or  may  not  have 
been  ado])ted,  something  like  tiie  lofty  llabelliform 
signa  of  Egvpt  most  likely  constituteti  their  ])ar- 
ticular  distinction  ;  and  this  is  tlie  mure  probable, 
as  no  fans  or  umbrellas  were  borne  aliout  the  ark, 
and,  being  royal,  no  chief,  not  even  Moses  him- 
self, could  assume  fhein  ;  but  a  priest  or  Levite 
may  have  carried  that  of  each  trilie  in  the  form  of 
a  fan,  as  the  tli.stinction  of  highest  dignity,  and 
of  service  rendered  to  the  Lord.  They  may  have 
had  beneath  'liem  vittae,  or  shawls,  of  (he  jiar- 
ticular  cidour  of  the  stone  in  the  breastplate  of 
the  high-])iiest  (although  it  must  be  observed  fliaf 
that  ornament  is  of  later  date  tiian  the  standards); 
and   they   may  have   been    embellislied  with   in- 
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i09.  1.  E^'vptian  fans  of  state  atleiiHiii^'  the  kin^,  or 
snick  ui.on  the  sacred  iu  ks ;  2.  'rHl)let  fn..i^'n  ol'  the 
Jewg(?),  as  reiireseiited  on  the  airh  of  Titus  .i  Globe 
Bi<,'num  of  .Augustus;  4.  Dra-joii  ensign,  commnn  to 
many  nations;  5  Parthian  standard;  6.  State  um- 
'  bTella,oQ  a  cuiu  of  Augustus. 

tcriptions,    or    with    figures,   which,    at    a    time 
rriMet   every    Hebrew    knew    that  animal    forms 


mui  other  objects  constittile<l  parts  of  written  hiero- 
grlypiiic  insciiptions,  and  even  stood  for  soutidi, 
couhl  not  lie  mistaken  for  idols,  the  great  law- 
giver liiiiiself  adopting  effigies  wiien  he  shaped 
his  cherubim  for  the  ark  and  balls  for  (lie  brazen 
sea.  In  after  ages  we  find  typical  figures  ad- 
mitted in  the  ships  carved  on  the  monumentg 
of  the  Maccaliees,  being  the  symbol  of  tlie  tribe  of 
Zebulon,  and  not  even  then  prohibiied,  liecause 
ships  were  inanimate  objects.  As  for  llie  '  abp- 
tniiiation  of  desolation,'  if  by  that  term  (he  Ro- 
man eagle  was  really  meant,  it  was  wiih  the  Jews 
more  an  expression  of  excited  political  feeling 
nnder  (he  form  of  religious  zeal,  (ban  of  pure  de- 
votion, ami  one  of  the  many  signs  which  preceded 
their  national  doom. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  'the  mishpachoth, 
or  clan  ensigns,  and  mN  uolh,  vvtre,  at  hast  in 
the  earlier  ages,  symbolical  figures;  and  that  the 
shekels  ascribed  to  David,  bearing  an  olive  or 
citron  branch,  to  Nehemiah  with  three  lilies,  to 
Herod  Agrip])a  with  three  ears  of  corn,  and  to 
Tryphon  with  a  helmet  and  star,  were  so  many 
tyjies  of  (amilies,  which  may  all  have  been  liorne 
as  sculptured  figures,  or,  when  the  jjurism  of  later 
times  demande<l  it,  may  have  been  ]iainted  upon 
tablets,  like  the  su]iposed  family  or  clan  motto  on 
the  ensign  of  the  Maccaliees  (•'•bUD).  The  prac- 
tice was  equally  common  among  the  heathen 
Egyptians,  I'ersians,  andCirteks;  ami,  jjerhaps, 
the  figures  of  those  actually  used  in  Jerusalem  are 
represented  m  the  sculptuied  triumphal  proces- 
sion on  the  arch  of  Titus,  where  the  golden  can- 
dlestick and  oilier  spoils  of  vanquished  Jiidah  are 
portrayed.  A  circnmslance  which  conlirms  the 
meaning  of  the  oljjects  reijiesented  upon  the 
Jewish  shekels  is,  that  on  (he  reverse  of  those  of 
Herod  Agrippa  is  seen  another  sovereign  ensign  of 
Asia,  namely,  the  umlaella  {diattah,  clndah  of 
India),  always  attending  monarclis,  and  sculp- 
tuied at  Chehel  Minor,  and  at  Nncslii-  Bcostan, 
where  it  maiks  the  presence  of  (he  king.  It  is 
still  the  royal  token  through  all  the  East  and 
Islam  Africa  ;  and  it  ajijiears  that  in  the  Mace- 
donian era  it  was  adopted  by  the  Ci'rEBCo-Egy]itian 
))rinccs  ;  for  Aiitony  is  rejiroached  with  joining 
the  Roman  Eagles  to  the  s(a(e  umbrella  of  Cleo 
j)a(ra  ;. — 

'  Interqiie  signa  (turpe  1)  militavia 
Sol  aspicit  conopeum." — Hor.  Epod.  ix. 

The  ensign  of  the  family  or  clan  of  the  royal 
house  then  reigning,  o'' the  judge  of  Israel,  oi  of  tlie 
captain  of  the  host,  was  iii  dniilit  carried  before  the 
cluef  ill  p(nver,  although  i|  iloesiiot  apjiear  lliat 
the  Hebrew  kings  hail,  like  the  Pharaohs,  four  of 
them  to  mark  their  dignity  ;.  yet  Imm  analogy 
they  may  have  had  ihat  number,  since  ihe  jirac- 
tice  was  also  known  to  the  Paitliian  kings  subse- 
qiuiitlv  to  the  Byzantine  emperors,  aii<i  even  to 
the  Welsh  princes.— C.  H.  S 

STAR  IN  THE  EAST.  Matthew  (ch.  ii.  1, 
sq.)  relates  that  at  ihe  time  of  the  birth  ot  our 
Lord  there  came  wise  men  (^magij  from  the  East 
to  Jerusalem,  to  inquire  alter  flie  newly  Ijorti 
king  of  the  Jews,  in  order  that  they  might  offer 
him  presents  and  worship  ^lim.  A  star,  which 
they  had  seen  in  the  East,  guided  them  tc  the 
nouse  where  the  infant  Messiaii  was.  Harinj 
come  into  his  presence,  they  presented  unto  bin 
gift* — K<^1*1>  ^"i  frankincense,  ^d  myruli 
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The  »olid  learning  and  free  conjecture  of 
Christian  divines  have  cumbined  with  the  un- 
friendly daring  of  infidelity  to  cast  a  heap  of 
difficulties  on  ihe  particulars  involved  in  this 
passage  of  Holy  Writ.  Our  space  will  not  allow 
us  to  review  and  examine  whar  has  been  written  by 
friends  and  enemies  (last  of  all,  by  Strauss,  Leben 
Jesu,  i.  249,  4th  edit.)  on  the  subject.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  brief  statement  of  what 
appears  to  us  the  right  view  of  the  case,  referring 
in  justification  to  the  authorities  whence  we  have 
drawn  our  materials. 

These  wise  men  were  Chaldaean  magi.  During 
many  centuries  the  magi  had  been  given  to  the 
study  of  astronomy,  and  for  some  considerable 
time  before  the  birth  of  our  Lord  they  had  cor- 
rupted and  disfigured  their  scientific  knowledge 
by  astrological  speculations  and  dreams.  A  con- 
viction liad  long  been  spread  tliroughout  the  East, 
that  about  the  commencement  of  our  era  a  great 
and  victorious  prince,  or  the  Messiah,  was  to  be 
horn.  His  birth  was,  in  consequence  of  words  of 
Sacred  Scripture  (Num.  xxiv.  17),  connected 
with  the  appearance  of  a  star.  Calculations  seem 
to  have  led  the  astrological  astronomers  of  Meso- 
potamia to  fix  the  time  for  the  advent  of  this  king 
in  the  latter  days  of  Herod,  anil  the  place  in  the 
laud  of  Judsea.  Accordingly,  at  the  ap|)ointed 
time  two  planets,  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  were  in 
conjunction  under  such  circumstances  as  to  ap- 
pear one  resplendent  heavenly  body,  and  to 
marshal  tlie  way  for  the  magi  from  tlieir  own 
nomes  to  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  tlie  inn. 

But  as  this  view  is,  we  believe,  novel  in  this 
country,  we  will  enter  somewhat  more  into  par- 
ticulars. It  owes  its  origin  to  no  less  a  distin- 
guished person  than  the  astronomer  Kepler.  It 
has  been  investigated  and  approved  by  some  of 
tiie  soundest  minds  of  Germany.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  conjunction  of  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  Mars,  which  took  place  in  the  year  1604, 
Kepler  was  led  to  think  that  he  had  discovered 
means  for  determining  the  true  year  of  our 
Saviour's  birth.  He  made  his  calculations,  and 
foinid  that  Jupiter  and  Saturn  were  in  conjunction 
in  the  constellation  of  the  Fishes  (a  fish  is  the  astro- 
logical symbol  of  Judaea)  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  of  Rome  747,  and  were  joined  by  Mars  in 
74S.  Here  then  he  fixed  the  first  figure  in  the 
date  of  our  era,  and  here  he  found  the  appearance 
in  the  heavens  which  induced  the  magi  to  under- 
take their  journey,  and  coniliicted  them  success- 
fully on  tiieir  way.  Otlicis  liave  taken  up  this 
view,  freed  it  from  jistrolof^ical  impurities,  and 
sliown  its  trustworthiness  and  applicai)ility  in  the 
case  under  consiileration.  It  appears  that  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  came  together  for  tlie  first  time  on 
May  20ll.'  in  the  twentieth  degree  of  tlie  constel- 
lation of  the  Fishes.  They  then  stood  before  sun- 
rise in  the  eastern  part  of  the  heavens,  and  so 
were  seen  by  the  magi.  Jupiter  then  passed  by 
Saturn  towards  the  north.  About  the  middle  of 
September  liiey  were  near  midnight  both  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  sun,  Satmn  in  the  thirteenth,  Jupiter 
in  the  fifteenth  degree,  being  ilisfant  from  each 
other  about  a  degree  and  a  half.  They  then  drew 
nearer :  on  October  2,7tli  there  was  a  second  con- 
iunction  in  tlie  sixteenth  degree,  ami  on  Novem- 
ber 12th  tiiere  took  place  a  third  conjunction  in 
th«  fifteenth  degree  of  the  same  constellation.  In 
<S*  two  lust   cuiijunctioiM  the  interval  between 
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...e  planets  amounted  to  no  more  than  a  degi«* 
so  that  to  the  unassisted  eye  the  rays  of  tb« 
one  planet  were  absorlied  in  those  of  the  other, 
and  tlie  two  bodies  would  appear  as  one.  The  4 
two  planets  went  past  each  other  three  times, 
came  very  near  together,  and  showed  tliemselves 
all  night  long  for  months  in  conjunction  witb 
each  otiier,  as  if  they  would  never  separate  again. 
Their  first  union  in  tlie  East  awoke  the  attention 
of  the  magi,  toid  tliem  tlie  expected  time  had 
come,  and  bade  them  set  off  without  delay  to- 
wards Judaea  (the  fish  land).  When  they  readied 
Jerusalem  the  two  planets  were  once  more  blended 
together.  Then,  in  the  evening,  they  stood  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  sky,  pointing  with  their 
united  rays  to  Bethlehem,  where  prophecy  de- 
clared the  Messiah  was  to  be  born.  The  magi  ' 
followed  the  finger  of  heavenly  light,  anil  were 
brought  to  the  child  Jesus.  The  conclusion,  in 
regard  to  the  time  of  the  advent,  is,  tliat  our  Loiil 
was  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  of  Rome 
747,  or  six  years  before  the  common  era. 

We  have  not  jiresented  this  view  from  any 
leaning  in  favour  of  a  rationalistic  interpretation, 
believing  that  God  could,  had  he  so  jJea.sed,  have 
created  a  heavenly  body  for  the  purpose.  But  it 
must  also  be  said  that  the  divine  Ruler  of  the 
universe  is  frugal  {absit  invidia  verbo)  of  liis 
instrumentalities,  and  might  well,  in  the  case 
bafore  us,  make  use,  for  the  gracious  purposes  of 
his  ])rovidence,  of  cosmical  arrangements  which 
he  had  fixed  ere  the  earth  and  heavens  were  made. 
They  are,  however,  facts  which  have  been  set 
forth.  As  facts  they  explain  a  }>assage  on  which 
many  doubts  and  diflKculties  have  lain.  Tiie 
reader  will  determine  whether  he  finds  the  ex- 
planation satisfactory.  Kepler's  ideas  may  be 
found  in  the  essay  De  Jesu  Christi  servatoris 
nostri  vera  ajino  tiatalitio,  a.ud  mure  fully  in  De 
vero  anno  quo  ceternus  Dei  filius  htimanam 
naturam  assumpsit,  Frankfiirt,  1614.  His  view 
was  taken  up,  and  jiresented  with  approbation  to 
the  literary  world,  by  a  learned  prelate  of  the 
Lutheran  church,  Bishop  Miinter  (Der  Stern  der 
Weisen,  Ko|ienli.  1827;.  It  also  gained  approval 
from  the  celebrated  astronomer  Schubert,  of  Pe- 
tersburg (  Vermischten  Schri/ten,  Stuttgart,  1823). 
The  learned  and  accurate  Ideler  (Handbuch  der 
Chronologie,  Berlin ;  see  vol.  ii.  p.  399,  sq.) 
reviewed  the  entire  subject,  and  signified  his 
agreement.  Hase  and  De  Wette,  however,  have 
stated  objections.  A  recent  writer  of  considerable 
merit,  Wieseler  {Chronolog .  Synop.  der  4  Evatt- 
gelien,  Hamburg,  1843),  has  applied  tiiis  theory 
of  Kepler's  in  conjunction  with  a  discovery  tliat 
he  has  made  from  some  C'hinese  astronomical 
tables,  which  show  that  in  the  year  of  Rome  750  a 
comet  appeareil  in  the  heavens,  atid  was  visible 
for  seventy  days.  Wieseler's  opinion  is,  that  the 
conjunction  of  the  jilanets  excited  and  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  magi,  but  that  their  guiding-star 
w3,s  the  aforesaiil  comet.  The  subject  is  worthy 
of  attention,  and  we  shall  be  glad  it  this  notice 
of  it  should  meet  tiie  eye  of  some  distinguished 
astronomer  who  would  give  the  subject  a  ihorougi. 
investigation.  The  writer  will  be  hap]iy  to  supjily 
to  any  comjietent  inquirer  full  details  of  what 
has  already  been  done.  The  literature  connectetl 
with  the  suliject  is  aliundant,  but  appears  to  the 
writer  to  liave  lost  much  of  its  interest  sino* 
Kepler  s  view*  have  found  acceptance     Thgw, 
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bewever,  who  wish  to  ascertain  what  wor1<s  have 
been  written  on  the  snhject  are  referred  to  W  alch, 
Bibliotheca  Theul.  ii.  422,  sq.  ;  Thiess,  Krit. 
Comment,  ii.  350,  sq.  On  the  epoch  of  tlie  itirth 
of  Christ,  see  Professor  Wallace's  Dissertatuni  on 
t/ie  True  Age  of  the  World  (a  work,  however,  to 
which  we  (io  not  attach  mucli  value),  p.  84, 
London,  1814.— J.  R.  B. 

STEPHANAS  {;^ri<pavas),  a  disciple  at  Co- 
rinth, whose  household  Paul  lja])tized  (1  Cor. 
i.  16),  being  the  first  converted  to  Christianity  in 
Achaia  (1  Cor.  xvi.  15).  From  the  last  oftliese 
texts  it  would  api)ear  that  Stephanas  and  his 
finiily,  in  the  most  exemplary  manner,  '  ad- 
dicted themselves  to  the  ministry  of  the  saints  ;' 
which  some  interpret  of  their  having  taken  upon 
theni  the  office  and  duty  of  deacons;  but  wljich 
seems  to  admit  of  a  larger  sense  (without  exchid- 
iiig  this),  namely,  that  all  the  members  of  this 
excellent  family  ministeird  to  the  wants  and 
promoted  the  comfort  of  their  fellow-Christians, 
whether  strangers  or  countrymen.  As  '  the  house- 
hold of  Stephanas'  is  mentioned  in  i)oth  texts,  it 
iias  iieen  supposed  that  Ste[)hanas  himself  was 
dead  when  Paul  wrote;  but  in  verse  17  it  is 
said,  '  I  am  glad  of  the  coming  of  Steplianjis.' 

STEPHEN  (2T6>avoy),  one  of  ihe  seven  first 
deacons,  and  the  jjroto-martyr,  of  the  Ciiristian 
church.  It  appears  from  his  name  that  he  was  a 
Hellenist,  as  it  was  not  common  for  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  to  adopt  names  for  their  children,  except 
from  the  Hebrew  or  Syria<; ;  though  of  what  country 
he  was  is  miknown.  He  is  represented  by  Epi- 
phanius  (xl.  p.  50)  as  one  of  the  seventy  Uisciples 
chosen  l>y  Christ;  but  this  statement  is  without 
authority  from  Scripture,  and  is,  in  fact,  incon- 
sistent with  what  is  there  mentioneil  concerning 
him.  He  is  spoken  of  by  others  as  one  of  the 
first  converts  of  Peter  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  but 
this  also  is  merely  conjectural.  Jerome  (on  Isa. 
xlvi.  12)  and  others  of  the  Fathers  jiraise  liim  as 
a  man  of  great  leaniingand  eloquence.  The  first 
authentic  notice  we  find  of  him  is  in  Acts  vi.  5. 
In  the  distribution  of  tiie  common  fund  that  was 
entrusted  to  the  apostles  (Acts  iv.  35-37)  for  the 
support  of  the  poorer  brethren  (see  Mosheim,  De 
Rebus  Christ,  ante  Const,  p.  118,  and  Dissert, 
ad  Hist.  Eccles.  pertin.'),  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
complained  that  a  partiality  was  shown  to  the 
natives  of  Palestine,  and  that  the  poor  and  sick 
among  tlieir  widows  were  neglected.  Whether 
we  conceive  with  Moslieim  {De  liebus.  &c.  p. 
118),  that  the  distribution  was  made  by  indivi- 
duals set  apart  for  that  office,  though  not  yet  pos- 
sessing the  name  of  ileacons ;  or,  with  tiie  writer 
in  tiie  Encyclopcedia  Metropolitan  a  (art.  'Eccle- 
siiistical  History;'  see  also  Archbishop  VV'iiately's 
Kingdom  of  Christ),  we  conclude  tiiat  with  the 
office  they  had  also  the  name,  but  were  limited 
to  Hebrews  ;  or  whether  we  follow  tlie  more  com- 
mon view,  as  set  forth  i)y  Bohmer  (Diss.  vii. ; 
Jtiris  Eccles.  Antiq.),  does  not  materially  affect 
the  present  sulijecf.  The  complaint  of  the  Hel- 
lenists having  reached  the  ears  of  the  ajjostles,  im- 
mediate directions  were  given  by  them  with  a  view 
to  remove  the  cause  of  it.  Unwilling  tlieniselves 
to  be  called  away  from  their  proper  employment 
of  extending  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  commu- 
nity, they  told  the  assemble<l  nudtitude  of  be- 
lievers to  select  seven  men  of  tlieir  own  number, 
in  wSoae  faith  and  integrity  they  might  repose 
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entire  confidence,  for  the  sujjerintt.  «le'ice  of  every 
thing  connected  with  tlie  relief  of  tiie  poor.  Tiw 
profxisal  of  the  ajiostles  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  brethren,  who  proceeiled  at  once  with 
the  choice  of  the  prescribed  number  of  indivi* 
duals,  among  whom  Stephen  is  first  mentioned; 
hence  the  title  of  first  deacon,  or  first  of  the  dea- 
cons, is  given  to  liim  Ity  Irenajus  (Iren.  i.  12). 
He  is  distinguished  in  Scripture  as  a  man  '  full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  (jhost '  (  Acts  vi.  5). 
The  newly  elected  indivitliials  were  liroiight  t» 
the  apostles,  who  oi'tlained  them  to  their  ofMce, 
and  they  entered  upon  their  duties  witli  extra- 
ordinary zeal  ami  success.  Tlie  number  ol 
the  disciples  was  greatly  increased,  and  many 
priests  were  among  the  converts.  In  this  work 
Stephen  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  tlu 
miracles  lie  lerformed  before  the  |  enple,  and  bv 
the  arguments  he  advanced  in  support  of  th« 
Christian  cause.  Fiom  his  foreign  liescent  and 
education  he  was  naturally  led  to  adihess  him- 
self to  the  Hellenists,  and  in  his  disputation* 
\yith  Jews  of  the  Synagogue  of  the  Libertine* 
and  Cyreniaiis,  &c.  [SywACiOGUE  and  Libkk- 
tine],  he  liroiight  forward  views  of  tlie  Chris 
tian  scheme  that  could  not  be  relished  liy  tin' 
bigots  of  the  ancient  faitli.  As  they  were  un- 
able to  withstand  his  poHers  of  leasoning,  thei; 
malice  was  excited;  they  suborned  false  wit 
nesses  against  him,  and  dragged  liim  before  tin 
Sanhedrim  as  a  blasphemer.  The  charge  brnuglM 
against  him  was,  tliat  he  had  spoken  against  lh« 
law  and  the  Temple,  against  Moses  and  agains't 
God.  This  accusation  was  calculated  to  incite  all 
jarties  in  the  Sanhedrim  against  him  (comp.  Acta 
xxii.  22)  :  and  upon  receii  ing  it  llie  predetermined 
])urpcse  of  the  Council  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
Stephen  saw  that  he  was  to  be  the  victim  of  the 
blind  and  malignant  spirit  wiiicli  had  been  ex- 
hibited by  the  Jews  in  every  period  Of  their  his- 
tory. But  his  serenity  was  unruffied ;  his  con- 
fidence in  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  in  the 
promised  su])port  of  his  heavenly  Master,  ira- 
])arted  a  divine  traiiquillify  to  his  mind  ;  and 
when  the  judges  fixed  their  regards  upon  him, 
the  light  that  was  within  beamed  forth  upon  his 
countenance,  and  'tiieysaw  his  face  as  if  it  had 
been  the  face  of  an  angel'  (Aci-s  vi.  13). 

Benson  ^  History  of  the  First  Planting  of  the 
Christian  Religion)  and  others  have  considered 
the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  against  Steplieii  as 
in  every  respect  false,  and  that  we  are  ni;t  even 
to  suppose  th.it  he  had  stated  that  Christ  would 
change  the  customs  which  Moses  deliv  ered  (Acts 
vi.  14j,  upon  the  ground  of  tiie  improbability  of 
more  lieing  revealed  to  Stephen  than  to  the 
apostles,  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  Levitical  cere- 
monies. From  the  strain  of  the  martyr's  speech, 
however,  a  ditlereiit  conclusion  may  be  diawii. 
His  words  imply,  in  various  passages,  that  external 
rites  were  not  essential,  and  that  true  religion  was 
not  confined  to  theTeinple  service  (Acts  vii.  8,  38, 
44,  &c.).  And  tliere  seems  much  plausibility  in 
the  conjecture  of  Neander  {Planting  u;d  Train- 
ing of  the  Christian  Churchy  translated  by 
Kyland,  vol.  i  p.  56,  s(j.),  that  Stephen  and  the 
other  deacons  from  their  birth  and  education  were 
less  under  the  influence  of  Jewish  prejudices  tiian 
the  natives  of  Palestine,  and  may  thus  have  been 
prepared  to  precede  the  apostles  themselves  in 
apprehending  the   libeity  which  the  Gospel  W3J 
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to  infrxxluce.  The  statements  nf  Stephen  corre- 
ipond  in  more  than  one  piiiticular  with  vvliat  was 
afterwards  tauglit  by  St.  Paul. 

His  speecii  is  well  ileserving  of  tlie  most  dill- 
,  gent  sluily,  and  tiie  more  it  is  uiideistood  tlie 
iii^her  idea  will  it  convey  of  the  degree  in  whicli 
he  possessed  tlie  qualities  ascribed  to  him  in  the 
Kf'tli  chapter.  Very  dillereiit  views  have  l)een 
taken  of  il  hy  commentators.  Upon  the  whole 
we  are  inclined  to  follow  tliat  wliicli  is  given 
liy  Neander  in  the  work  lefened  to.  Even  as  a 
composition  it  is  curious  and  interestnig  from 
tlie  connection  wliich  may  be  discovered  between 
the  various  parts,  and  from  the  uidty  given  to 
the  wiiole  l)v  (lie  lionesty  and  earnestness  of  tlie 
8;;eaker.  Without  any  formal  statement  of  his 
object,  Stephen  obviously  gives  a  conlession  of 
his  laitli,  sets  forth  a  true  view  of  the  im|Kirt  of 
his  preaching,  in  ojjposition  to  tlie  false  gloss  tliat 
nail  been  put  upon  it,  maintains  thejiis:ness  of 
his  cause,  and  shows  how  well  founded  were  his 
denunciations  against  the  impenitent  Jews. 

He  liist  enters  upon  a  historical  statement,  in- 
volving a  refutation  of  the  clii^iges  which  had 
been  made  against  him  of  hostility  to  the  Old 
Testament  institutions;  Ijut  at  the  same  time 
showing  that  acceptance  with  God  does  not  de- 
pend upon  outward  relations.  Under  the  same 
(brm  he  illustrates  the  providential  care  exercised 
by  the  Almigiity  in  regard  to  the  Jewish  people, 
along  with  the  o])]iosition  exhibited  by  the  Jews 
towards  those  sent  to  them  by  God.  And.  he 
peints  the  apjilication  of  his  whole  discourse  by 
charging  his  carnal-mindt d  hearers  with  resisting, 
like  their  fathers,  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  ell'ect 
upon  his  auditors  was  terrible.  Conscience-s.fnit- 
ten,  they  uiiiteil  in  wreaking  their  vengeance  on 
the  faitiiful  denouncer  of  their  guilt.  They 
drowned  his  voice  with  their  clamorous  outcries, 
they  stoi)|ied  their  ears  against  iiim,  they  rushed 
on  him  with  one  accord  in  a  rnmiiltuary  manner, 
they  carried  him  forth,  and  without  waiting  for 
the  authority  of  law\  tiiey  stonedhim  to  death  as 
a  blasphemer  [Stoning]. 

Tiie  frantic  violeiK'.e  of  his  persecutors  did  not 
disturb  the  tr.UKpiillity  of  the  martyr,  and  he  died 
praying  that  his  mnrdereis  might  be  forgiven 
''vii.  6(1).  In  his  prayer  he  siiowed  that  a  new 
npirit  had  been  introduced  into  tlie  world,  and 
taught  ihe  Christians  that  tl  e  example  of  their 
Diviiie  Master  was  to  be  followed  even  in  cir- 
cumstances tiiat  they  might  have  conceived  to 
be  impossible.  Nor  was  this  prayer  without  ell'ect. 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  who  consented  to  his  death  (viii. 
1),  and  kept  the  clothes  of  them  that  stoned  him 
(^ vii.  .58),  heard  his  words,  mocking,  doubtless, 
like  the  rest.  But  tlie  jiraver  vvas  heard,  and  to 
it  we  owe  the  ministry  of  the  apostle  Paul  (Til- 
lemont,  Memoires,  vol.  ii.  )).  8). 

The  only  other  particular  connected  with  Ste- 
))hen,  mentioned  in  Scripture,  is,  that  '  devout 
men  carried  iiim  to  his  liurial,  and  made  great  la- 
mentaiion  over  him'  (viii.  2).  No  information  is 
given  res]iecting  the  time  of  liis  death,  or  the  ])lace 
of  his  burial.  In  the  lifth  ccnfiiry  (415),  however, 
the  relics  of  the  martyr  were  said  to  have  lieen 
miraculously  discovered  by  a  Greek  priest  of  the 
name  of  Lucian  (Lnciani  Presbyteri  Epistola 
de  Jnventione  S.  Step/unit^,  and  they  were 
brought  to  Europe  by  Orosius.  Evodius,  Bishop 
i>f  Myala,  wrote  a  small  treatise  couc^niing  the 
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miracles  performed  by  them ;  aid  Sevt-iiig,  i 
Bishop  of  the  Island  of  Minorca,  wrote  a  cir  , 
cular  letter  of  the  conversion  of  the  Jews  in  tba« 
island,  and  of  the  miracles  wrought  in  that  place., 
by  the  relics  which  Orosius  left  there.  Thews 
writings  are  contained  in  the  work^  of  Augustine^ 
who  gives  the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  the 
incredible  follies  they  record  (De  Civit.  Dei,i 
xxii.  S).  -   /      .  ■    ' 

Since  the  lifth  century,  Stephen *s  day  lias  been, 
celebrated  on  the  26th  of  December.  The  date 
is  confessed  by  many  Roman  Catholic  writers  to 
be  arliitrary,  and  is  whollv  without  authority. 

ST(nCS  AND  EPICUREANS.  A  concise 
notice  of  these  celebrated  seels  is  all  tliat  is  re- 
quired for  the  elucidation  of  the  Christian  history, 
and  all  that  the  limits  of  the  jiresent  woik  allow. 

The  Stoics  derive  tli^eir  name  from  aroi.  '  a 
porch  ;"  because  their  founder  Zeno  was  accus- 
tomed to  teach  in  ^^  certain  jiorch  at  Athens. 
Tills  Zeno,  of  Cilium,  in  Cyprus,  must  not  he 
confounded  with  an  earlier  Zeno  of  El ea.  The 
younger  and  more  celebrated  philosopher  of  the 
name  was  born  from  360  to  350  years  B.C.,  and 
firmed  a  system  of  tenets  which  combined  much 
of  the  harsh  asceticism  of  the  Cynics  with  the 
noble  moral  as])irations  and  vexatious  verbal 
quibblings  of  "the  Platonists.  The  Greek  stoical 
schools  jiioduced  the  most  elaborate  speculations, 
on  grammar  which  those  ages  could  boast  of,  and 
in  moral  teaching  they  showed  a  strong  ternlency 
to  a  technical  and  over-systematic  nomenclature. 
Under  such  a  covert  a  Jesuitical  casuistry  might 
easily  arise,  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
asceticism  and  high  jiretensions  of  'his  sect  ujij: 
fbrmly  ini|)lied  virtuous  conduct.  Their  most  i&. 
volting  paradoxes  a])pear  to  be  only  exaggeration/ 
of  truth  :  exaggerations  into  which  tiiey  were  pro 
bably  forced  by  their  intense  controversy  witii  tb 
Epicureans,  in  part  through  their  resolute  adhe- 
rence to  the  deductions  of  their  own  logic,  in  j)ai' 
from  a  certain  love  of  eccentricity,  with  whicl 
the  Stoics  were  not  unjustly  charged. 

Epicurus  is  said  to  have  I  een  born  at  Atheni 
B.C.  341,  and  to  have  ojiened  a  school  (or  ratiierj 
garden)  where  he  propagated  his  tenets,  at  a  timt, 
when  the  doctrines  of  Zeno  had  already  obtained 
credit  and  currency.  \ri  physics,  in  reli(;ion.,  in 
politics,  and  in  moral!,,  thi  two  systems  es])oused 
directly  o])posite  views.  Tii*;  Stoics,  like  the  Pla- 
tonists, were  ])ractic<'d'y  disinclined  to  what  we 
distinctively  name  p'irsroAi,  philosopliy,  anil  ac- 
quiesced in  numerous  'ague  dogmas  concerning 
it,  which  had  no  gerund  in  experiment  or  cau- 
tious observation,  jireferring  mystical  or  moral 
views,  and  suc.i  .is  well  combined  with  popidai 
superstition.  Thus  they  held  the  sun  and  stars  tc 
be  real  goils,  because  composed  of  (ire.  which  was 
asserted  to  be  a  divine  quality.  The  Epicureans, 
on  the  contrary,  pursued  ])hysic.s,  in  loo  liasty  a 
s])irit,n(.il(cd)t,  but  nevertheless,  on  the  whole,  with 
much  of  tht  genius  of  *!ie  modirriis,  and,  wemig  it 
add,  with  s.spris'r.g  success,  if  the  followers  oi 
Epicurus  had  follo'Aed  in  his  steps  by  inipiiring 
;is  freely  hs  he,.  With  crediiable  ilfjcernmmt 
he  adojitsd  ihe  .Atomic  '.iieory  of  Democritus,  a 
piiiloiopher  of  first- rate  ge.iius,  though  In  rn  before 
bis  tind;  who,  when  not  a  single  sound  principle 
hai  Keen  I'iid  'lown  i'.i  rhe'..iisVy,  or  in  errtstriai 
iny.nani',S;  So-ized  en  the  grand  idea  ot  NewUjn 
♦imt  tl»'^  heuvtoly  luodi«.<«  aue  regulated  b\  the  sum 


laws  as  ttit*  minutest  olijects  on  tlie  surface  of  flie 
earth,  and  langht,  coiiceiniiisf  the  constituent  f)ar- 
mcIps  of  mattvT,  a  clocfrine  wliich  Dultoti  and 
BtTZeliiis  have  developed  a'ld  ejtal)lislied.  Ac- 
cordingly, ill  tlie  ))hysics  of  Kpiiuinis  was  found 
an  intense  antaa:onism  to  existin;^  prejudices  and 
nopular  sujierstitions.  VVitli  him  the  sun  was 
>nly  a  lari,-e  fiie,  and  not  a  god  ;  the  lightning 
was  guided  l)y  physical  laws,  aii<l  was  not  the 
holt  of  Jupiter  to  strike  down  the  impious.  Many 
of  the  Epicurean  ex[)lanatioiis  of  physical  plieno- 
menit  (as  may  he  seen  in  Lucretius)  show  tlie 
school  to  have  been  mucii  in  advance  of  the 
age;  hut  as  unfortunately  they  were  not  satis- 
fied to  learn  gradually,  they  spoiled  their  best 
ideas  by  mingling  them  with  the  crudest  ab- 
surdities. 

It  is  in  striking  contradiction  to  what  might 
have  lieeu  exiiected  from  each  school,  that  while 
Epicurus  endowed  his  atoms  with  certain  chance- 
movements  (an  idea  which  he  had  sujieradded  to 
.iie  theory  of  Dtmocritus),  tlie  Stoics  maintained 
that  the  whole  universe,  including  t!ie  gods,  were 
subject  to  an  unalterahley«fe,  which  they  also 
called  providence.  'I'hat  tliey  sut)jecred  the  gods 
to  this  e\terior  force,  is  perhajis  explained  by 
their  material  conception  of  godhead. 

Since  tliey  studied  to  keep  as  close  as  possible 
to  the  popular  hkliqion.  the  Stoics  almost  ne- 
cessarily applied  a  system  of  mystical  allegorizing 
to  all  that  was  offensive  in  the  current  legenils. 
In  no  part  of  their  tenets  is  their  sincerity  n)ore 
doubtful:  nevertheless,  if  we  may  accept  as  any 
fair  representation  of  their  devotional  feeling  the 
hymn  to  Jupiter  by  the  Stoic  Cleantiie.s,  which  is 
by  far  the  noblest  religious  address  in  all  anti- 
quity, weshall  setthem  on  amuch  higher  eminence 
than  any  other  sect.  Cleantiies,  while  elevating 
Jupiter  to  a  position  wliich  may  satisfy  a  strict 
Monotbeist,  ascribes  to  him  the  purest  moral  clia- 
racter,  as  being  '  the  cause  of  every  thing,  except 
of  Sin;'  and  concludes  by  fervent  ])rayers  for  tlie 
divine  teaching  to  scatter  all  darkness  from  the 
soul,  and  enable  it  to  attain  divine  wisdom.  The 
Epicureans  (in  spite  of  the  chance-movements 
ascribetl  to  atoms)  pushed  out  to  a  great  extent 
the  supremacy  of  general  laws  in  the  iniiverse; 
and  as  they  were  strict  Materialists,  could  make 
no  exception  in  favour  of  the  moral  world.  Hence 
they  would  admit  of  no  interferences  of  the  deities 
ill  the  concerns  of  man.  whether  by  external  visit- 
ation.orby  secret  spiritual  influence  on  the  heart. 
The  gods  were  represented  as  serene,  majestic 
beings,  too  distant,  and  too  quietly  comfortable, 
ro  cart  about  human  concerns;  so  that  while  it 
was  proper  to  think  of  them  with  reverence  and 
admiration,  to  pray  to  them  or  worship  them  with 
ceremonies  was  absurd.  Thev  nndoubtedlv  are 
such  a  nullity  in  the  practical  creed  of  Epicuiiis, 
and  the  muscular  weakness,  which,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  light  and  airy  texture  of  their  spi- 
ritual fi/rm,  he  ascribes  to  them,  wears  so  ridiculous 
an  a8|ject,  as  to  give  colour  to  the  im[mtation  that 
his  Theism  was  assumed  to  av<>id  the  poptdar 
odium  which  an  undisguised  Atheism  would 
haftfe  incmred. 

Concerning  politics  no  well-defined  dogmas 
■eem  to  ha»e  (jeen  propounded  by  the  Stoics ;  but 
the  genius  of  their  creed  led  them  to  patronise  the 
national  religion  in  each  country,  and  thereby  to 
fiv*  to  tbeir  pupils  a  strong  sentiment  of  special 
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citizenship.  This  is  the  first  element  of  patriotio 
exerri.-jn  everywhere ;  and  the  early  Stoics,  how- 
ever unsuited  by  many  )iarts  of  their  creed  foY 
public  life,  maintained,  in  theory  at  least,  that 
their  wise  man  was  tlie  l)est  ruler  of  a  state,  and 
ought  uptm  occasion  to  devote  property  and  life 
in  bis  country's  service.  Tlie  Epicureans,  from 
their  devotion  to  physical  science,  and  their  con- 
tempt for  general  literature,  were  cosmopolitan 
in  their  tendency,  with  too  little  concern  for  any 
one  particular  state  to  make  patriotic  sacrifices. 
Even  the  trouble  of  exercising  jiower  was  generally 
though.'  iiy  them  too  heavy  a  burden.  Wliellitr 
less  or  more  volup'uous  in  personal  life — a  Km- 
])onius  Atticus  or  a  Mucianus — they  were  leso- 
lutfe  in  refusing,  or  glad  to  get  rid  of,  official 
power,  and  to  slip  back  into  social  comfort  and 
quiet  speculati(m,  like  the  gods  whom  they  ad- 
mired. This  political  selfishness  was  in  strange 
contrast  with  the  unaffected  and  warm  tViendships 
of  their  private  life,  in  which  they  were  capable, 
if  not  of  great  sacrifices,  yet  of  constant,  amiable, 
forbearing,  and  active  atVection.  Bu'  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  prevalent  neglect  of  historical  read- 
ing, joined  with  tiie  distaste  for  the  national  bal- 
lads which  i..?ir  scef/ticism  necessitated,  could 
not  but  i-ender  political  pursuits,  in  Greece,  un- 
congenial to  them. 

The  MOKAi,  system  of  each  school  was  in  close 
connection  with  their  other  views  IJotli  taught 
that  wemust  live'  in  harmony  with  Ma'ure,'  but 
they  interpreted  this  diflerently.  The  Stoic  theory 
erected  a  noble  fabric  of  virtue,  which  the  wi.se 
man  would  pursue  at  all  events,  and  proclaimed, 
that  while  virtuous,  he  was  perfectly  happy,  what- 
ever his  external  circumstances.  This  may  be 
forgiven,  as  only  an  over-statement  of  a  valuable 
truth.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their  dogma, 
that  'all  sins  are  e(pial,' that '  the  wise  cannot  fall 
away,'  and  that  '  he  is  a  king,  though  in  al)ject 
poverty.'  But  they  to  a  great  extent  spoiled  all 
ttiat  was  excellent  in  these  ideas,  sometimes  by 
sour  asceticism  and  fanatical  coxcombry,  yet 
oftener  jieihapsby  the  despicable  logical  cavilling 
which  they  had  inherited  from'  Socrates  and 
Plato.  Grammar  and  dialectics  ap|iear  litera41y 
to  have  been  the  curse  of  these  schools,  and  utterly 
incapacitated  them  from  acting  on  the  po|iulai 
intellect,  to  which  their  subtleties  were  unintel-. 
ligilde,  and  their  verbose  reasoning  a  source  of 
merited  disgust.  Eincurus,  on  the  contrary,  like 
modern  physical  philosophers,  cared  for  things,, 
not  for  icords  ;  and  had  at  least  the  good  sense 
to  know,  that  since  morality  belongs  to  the  mass, 
of  mankind,  it  must  rest  on  broad  foundations- 
which  they  can  ap])reciafe,  and  cannot  need 
lengthy  and  hairsjiun  iCiisonings  to  adapt  it  to 
practice.  His  contempt  of  rhetoric  and  of  the  art 
of  elegant  composition  may  possibly  not  have 
been  more  than  is  exjiected  by  us  in  every  mathe- 
matical work,  but  has  exposed  him  to  frequent 
invectives  from  Cicero.  The  Epicurean  Jheory  of 
morals  was  undoubtcilly  wholly  selfish,  and  this 
was  its  blight.  Like  tiie  modern  advocates  of 
the  s?lfish  system,  lie  taught  that  'pleasing  sensa- 
tions" constitute  all  that  is  good  in  anything;, 
even  benevolence  and  generosity  were  resolvetl 
into  selfish  afl'ections,  by  su]iposing  them  to  have 
thei-  spring  in  the  'pleasure'  of  him  who  exer* 
cises  them.  This  theory  has  been  innocently 
held  by  many  Christians,  in  nhom  it  is  a  fault  of 
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th*  H  'ad,  not  of  the  heart ;  and  tbe  same  may  hare 
been  cne  case  with  numbers  of  the  Epicureans. 
Hiu  it  is  iiTipossiijle,  without  practical  mischief  to 
the  multitude,  to  confound  under  the  single  name 
of'  pleasure'  feelings  so  difl'erent  as  those  of  the 
Bailor  who  risks  his  life  to  save  a  stranger,  and 
those  of  the  profligate  who  sacrifices  the  happiness 
of  others  to  his  sensuality.  Epicurus  taught  that 
men  should  he  amiiible  members  of  a  family,  en- 
oying  freely  all  innocent  social  pleasures,  and 
abstaining  from  all  vice  and  crime,  and  his  prac- 
tice was  as  pure  as  his  precepts ;  but  he  also  said, 
that  we  should  be  thus  virtuous,  because  this 
wottld  yield  us  most  pleasure;  and  l)y  making 
this  liis  foundation,  he  gave  currency  to  a  great 
debasing  idea,  wliich  has  always  generated  rot- 
tenness. 

Thus  far  we  have  spoken  of  Stoicism  and  Epi- 
cureanism, chiefly  as  tliey  were  among  the  Greeks  ; 
but  botb  systems  underwent  modification  among 
the  Romans;  tlie  former  for  tlie  better,  the  latter 
(it  would  seem)  for  tiie  worse.  Periiaps  this  must 
in  any  case  have  happened.  Stoicism,  which  had 
in  it  some  great  and  true  moral  ideas,  might  have 
been  exjjected  to  clear  itself  of  its  asceticism,  its 
coxcoml)ry,  its  love  of  paradox,  its  subtleties,  its 
mythological  absurdities,  by  the  wear  and  tear  of 
practical  life,  and  l)y  the  ridicule  of  men.  Epi- 
cureanism, v/hich  inculcated  (at  least  in  a])pear- 
ance)  mere  self-indulgence,  would  attract  to 
itself  all  the  mure  grovelling  natures,  and  the  phi- 
losophy Itself  would  become  deieriorated  by  the 
practice  and  interpretation  of  its  votaries.  But 
l)esiile  this,  the  Epicurean  intellect  miserably 
stagnated  tlirough  the  insane  idolatry  directed 
towards  their  founder.  This  is  the  more  amazing, 
considering  how  little  was  original  in  his  system  ; 
for  he  had  taken  his  morals  from  Aristippus  and 
Eudoxus,  as  his  physics  from  Democritus:  yet 
they  seetn  to  have  made  no  etforl  to  improve  upon 
his  theories,  or  perfect  even  his  ]jhysical  specula- 
tions, l)ut  wasted  all  their  labour  in  eridless  coin- 
mentaries  on  his  work.  Even  the  Roman  poet 
Lucretius,  a  genius  far  superior  to  Epicinus,  pa- 
negyrizes him  in  the  most  fulsome  strains  : — 

'  ■  Dens  ille  fuit,  Deus,  inclute  Memmi, 

Qui  princeps  vitse  rationem  invenit  earn,  quje 
Nunc  appellatur  Sapientia,"  &c. 

Tlie  Stoics  were  not  so  absurd,  however  great  their 
respect  ft)r  their  founder  ;  and.  in  consequence, 
they  from  time  to  time  received  new  views  and 
fresh  light  from  several  sources. 

Moreover,  it  is  j)robable  that  the  genius  of  the 
Rom, in  people,  and  of  all  Western  Europe,  was 
better  fitted  to  improve  Stoicism  tlian  Epicu- 
reanism. Their  more  practical  mind  despised 
and  cast  aside  very  much  of  the  trashy  logic  which 
disgraced  the  acute  Greeks,  and  a  mere  riddance 
from  this  was  an  immense  gain  to  Stoicism.  On 
the  contrary,  their  coarser  natures,  in  adopting 
guch  a  theory,  as,  that  '  pleasure  was  the  chief 
good,'  were  likely  to  accept  this  in  the  worst 
lense  ;  nor  do  tl]ey  appear  in  general  to  have  had 
much  taste  for  the  tranquil  ease  anil  intellectual 
retirement  wliich  was  the  paradise  of  the  frugal 
Epicurus.  Men  of  weak  passions  and  strong 
mind  may  live  virtuously  under  the  selfish  thenry, 
jr  by  arguments  of  expediency  ;  but  ambitious, 
ardent,  or  passionate  temperaments,  as  tliey  are 
aapable  of  higher  excellence,  so  are  they  'a  dan- 


ger of  deeper  debasement,  unless  influenced  bf 

somenoliler  ideal  of  excellence.  The  Roman  Stoict 
were  the  very  prime  of  the  nation  ;  many  of  them 
characters  who  must  ever  be  thought  of  with  re- 
verence and  admiration.  But  before  their  doc« 
trine  reached  its  culminating  point,  it  bad  r^ 
ceived,  wemay  believe,  ainollifying  influence  from 
Christianity,  which  had  risen  f)y  its  side.  Epic- 
tetus,  a  Greek,  who  is  said  tohave  flourished  from 
Nero  to  Hadrian,  or  even  later,  is  one  eminent 
extant  source  of  information  concerning  the  im- 
proved Stoicism  of  the  day.  Self-denial  is  liis 
great  virtue,  but  a  true  and  beautiful  fienevolence 
animates  it.  His  contemporary,  Seneca,  and  that 
best  of  emperors,  Marcus  Aurelius,  are  our  au- 
thentic informants  what  Roman  Stoicism  had 
become.  That  they  could  not  see  Christianity  to 
be  a  supernatural  system  may  be  lamented  ;  but 
that  they  (consciously  or  unawares)  drew  much 
instruction  from  it,  ought  surely  to  be  ])iaised,  not 
harshly  censured,  as  it  has  lieen.  Concerning  the 
Epicureans,  the  ])oem  of  Lucretius  is  our  most 
accessible  source  of  knowledge.  Laertius,  Sextus 
Eni))iricus,  Cicero,  and  Plutarch,  are  very  va- 
luable  to  us  for  the  doctrines  of  both    sects. — 

F.  W.  N. 
STONING.     [Punishments.] 

STORAX  (Srupaf)  occurs  only  in  Ecclesi- 
asticus  xxiv.  15,  '  I  gave  a  sweet  smell  like 
cinnamon  and  aspalattius,  and  I  yielded  a  plea- 
sant odour  like  the  best  myrrh,'  &c.  Sweet  sto- 
rax  is  mentioned  by  various  Greek  writers,  from 
tlie  time  of  Hijipocrates  to  that  of  Dioscorides. 
Several  kinds  of  it  were  known,  varying  chiefly 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  obtained,  or  the  de- 
gree of  adulteration  to  which  it  had  been  sub- 
jected. Most  of  the  kinds  are  still  known  in 
commerce.  It  is  obtained  liy  incisions  made 
in  the  liark  of  the  tree  called  styrax  officinale 
by  botanists.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  is  about 
twenty  feet  high,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the 
quince,  and  flowers  somewhat  resembling  those 
of  the  orange.  Storax  was,  and  is  still,  much 
esteemed,  liolh  as  an  incense  and  for  its  medical 
projierties.  It  consists  chiefly  of  resin,  a  volatile 
oil,  and  some  Benzoic  acid.  It  has  a  grateful 
lialsamic  odour,  which  no  doubt  made  it  valued 
in  ancient  times. 

STORK  (HTpn  chasidah).  In  Egypt,  the 
two  species  collectively  are  called  Anaseh,  the 
white,  more  particularly,  Belari ;  m  Arabic 
Zakid,  Zadig  (*),  Abuhist,  Heklek,  llegleg,  and 
Hadji  Lxiglug,  the  three  last-mentioned  express- 
ing the  jieculiar  clatter  whicli  storks  make  with 
their  bills,  and  Hadjis  or  pilgiim,  denoting  their 
migratory  haliits.  This  quality  several  of  the 
Western  names  likewise  indicate,  whde  our  word 
stork,  albeit  the  Greek  (TTopyfj  implies  natural 
afVection,  is  an  a))])ellation  which  extends  to  the 
Icelandic,  Danish,  Swedish,  German,  Hungarian, 
Lette,  and  Wallachian  languages,  and  is  pre- 
sumed originally  to  have  been  Star  Eger,  i.  e. 
migrating  Heron,  with  which  ilie  Greek  agrees  in 
sound,  but  has  no  affinity  of  meaning,  though  it 
corroborates  the  interpretation  of  Chasidah  in 
the  Hebrew,  similarly  implying  aft'ection,  piety, 
njercy,  and  gratitude.  This  name  results  from 
a  lielief,  general  through  all  ancient  Asia,  in  -iw 
attacliment  of  these  birds  to  each  other }  of  t^M 
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young  towards  \he  old,  and  of  tlie  parents 
towaids  their  young.  But  the  lalter  part  of 
this  opinion  is  alone  verified  by  the  moderns, 
in  cases  where  ftie  mother  bird  has  perished  while 
enileavouring  to  save  her  progeny.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  great  fire  at  Deltt,  and  more  recently 
at  the  liattleof  Fiiedland,  wiiere  a  fir-tree  with  a 
stork's  nest  in  it  being  set  on  fire  by  a  howifzer- 
ghcll,  tiie  female  made  repeated  eft'oits  to  extricate 
her  yonng,  anil  at  length,  as  in  the  other  case, 
was  seen  to  sink  in  the  flames.  Without,  ttiere- 
fore,  admitting  the  exaggerated  reports,  or  the 
popular  o])inions  of  the  East,  resi)ectin;r  the  stork, 
enough  is  shown  to  justify  the  identification  of 
Chasidah  with  that  bird;  notwitiistanding  that 
gome  learned  commentators  have  referred  the 
word  to  Heron,  and  to  several  otlier  biids,  chough 
none  ipon  investigation  are  found  to  unite  in  the 
■ame  degree  the  qualities  wliich  are  ascribed  to 
the  species  in  Lev.  xi.  19;  Dent.  xiv.  18;  Job 
xxxix.  13;  Psa.  civ.  17;  Jer.  viii.  7  ;  Zecli.  v.  9. 
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Storks  are  about  a  foot  less  in  heiglit  than  the 
crane,  measuring  only  tliree  feet  six  inclies  from 
the  tip  of  the  bill  to  the  enil  of  the  toes,  and 
nearly  the  same  to  the  end  of  the  tail.  They  liave 
a  stout,  pointed,  and  ratiier  long  bill,  whicli,  to- 
gether with  their  long  legs,  is  of  a  bright  scarlet 
colour  ;  the  toes  are  partially  webbed,  the  nails 
at  the  extremities  fiat,  and  but  little  ])ointid 
heyonfi  the  tifis  of  the  joints.  The  orbits  are 
blackish,  but  the  whole  bird  is  white,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  scapulars,  the  greater  wing 
covers,  and  all  the  quills,  which  are  deep  black  : 
they  aie  doubly  scallojjed  out,  with  those  nearest 
the  bcdy  almost  as  long  as  the  very  foremost  in 
the  wing.  This  is  a  provision  of  nature,  enabling 
tlie  bird  more  etfectually  to  sustain  its  after 
weight  in  the  air;  a  faculty  exceedingly  im-' 
porfant  to  its  mode  of  flight  with  its  long  neck, 
and  longer  legs  equally  stretched  out,  and  very 
necessary  to  a  migrating  species  believed  to 
fly  without  alighting  from  the  lower  Rhine,  or 
even  from  the  vicinity  of  Strasburg,  to  Africa, 
and  to  the  Delta  of  the  Nile.  The  passage  is  per- 
formed in  October,  and,  like  that  of  cranes,  in 
dingle  or  in  double  columns,  uniting  in  a  ])oi:it 
to  cleave  the  air;  but  their  departure  is  seldcni 
i<een,  because  they  start  generally  in  the  night;  they 
fiae  aKvays  with  clapping  wings,  ascending  with 
surprising  rapidity  out  of  human  siglit,  and  arriv- 
ing at  their  southern  destination  as  if  bv  enchant- 
ment. Here  they  midc  until  the  last  days  of 
Maicti,  wiiea  tiwy  again  depart  for  the  north,  but 


more  leisurely  and  less  congregated  A  feel  ngof 
attachment,  not  without  super-stit/o'i,  procures 
them  an  unmolested  life  in  all  Moslem  cor.ritries, 
and  a  notion  of  their  utility  still  protects  tl  em  in 
Switzerland,  Western  Germany,  and  ])artic  jlarly 
in  Holland,  where  we  have  seen  them  (at  jMidde.- 
burg)  walking  with  perfect  composure  i;i  acrowdeu 
vegetal>le  market  Storks  build  their  nests  in 
pine,  fir,  cedar,  and  other  coniferous  trees,  but 
seem  ;o  jirefer  lofty  old  liuildings,  lowers,  and 
ruins  :  there  are  always  several  located  on  the 
tops  of  the  isolated  pillars  at  Persepolis;  and 
they  often  obstruct  the  Muesim  by  nestling  in 
their  way,  about  the  summits  of  the  minarets 
wliich  these  servants  of  the  moscpies  must  ascend 
to  call  the  congregation  to  ]irayer.  Several 
modern  writers  still  assert  the  filial  atVection  of 
young  storks,  whom  they  describe  as  assisting  tiieir 
aged  parents  when  they  cannot  any  longer  fly  with 
vigour,  and  as  bringing  them  food  when  unable 
to  provide  for  themselves.  Without  entirely  re- 
jecting the  fact  of  atVectionate  relations  among 
these  birds,  it  may  be  remarked  that  stoiks  li\e 
to  a  good  old  age  ;  and  as  they  have  a  brood  (some- 
times two)  every  year,  the  question  is,  which  of 
these  takes  charge  of  the  decrepid  parents?  It 
cannot  be  the  youngest,  not  as  yet  of  sufWcient 
strength,  nor  those  of  jireceding  years,  which  are 
no  longer  in  their  company.  Uesicles,  the  weaker 
birds  remain  and  breed  in  the  south.  Mav  it  not 
be  conjectured  that  much  of  this  belief  is  derived 
from  a  fact,  which  we  have  ourselves  hatl  an  op- 
portunity of  witnessing,  though  we  cotdd  not 
distinguish  whether  the  flight  was  composed  of 
cranes  or  storks?  In  an  exceedingly  stormy  day, 
when  their  southward  course  had  been  suiltienly 
opposed  by  a  contrary  gale,  we  saw  a  column  of 
birds  still  persisting  in  their  toil,  but  at  a  lower 
elevation,  and  changing  their  worn-out  leader; 
and  the  bird  on  taking  his  station  in  the  rear  was 
clearly  attende<l  for  a  moment  by  three  r)r  four 
others  of  the  last,  who  quitted  their  stations  as  if 
to  helj)  him  to  reach  the  wake  of  the  line.  With 
regard  to  the  snake-eating  habits  of  the  species, 
the  Maral)bn,  or  adjutant  bird  of  India,  often 
classed  with  storks,  is  undoubtedly  a  great  <le- 
vourer  of  serpents,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  com- 
mon fieacock  ;  and  that  domestic  fowls  are  active 
destroyers  of  the  young  of  reptiles,  may  be  ob- 
served even  in  Englanil,  where  they  carry  off' 
and  dev(tur  small  vipers.  The  chief  resort  how- 
ever of  storks,  for  above  half  the  year,  is  in  cli 
mates  where  serpents  do  not  abound  :  and  they 
seem  at  all  times  to  prefer  eels,  frogs,  toads, 
newts,  and  lizariis  ;  which  sufficiently  accounts 
for  their  being  regarded  as  unclean  (perhaps  no 
bird  sacred  in  Egypt  was  held  clean  b)'  the 
Hebrew  law).  Storks  feed  also  on  field  mice; 
but  they  do  not  appear  to  relish  rats,  though  they 
break  their  bones  by  repeated  tdows  of  their  bills. 
In  conclusion,  Afjyst,  the  Russian  {^.)  name 
of  the  stork  according  to  Merrick,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  iie  related  to  the  Hel)rew,  unless  it  could 
be  shown  that  theEstlumianyltj'r  or/li^ro,  applied 
to  the  same  bird,  and  the  old  Teutonic  Aiyel,  Da- 
nish Hegre,  Italian  and  Provencal  Arione,  Aigron^ 
denominations  of  the  common  heron,  are  from  th« 
lame  source,  and  not  primitive  appellatives  in 
the  great  northern  family  of  languages,  which,  \i 
must  be  confessed,  are  not  solitary  examp!et  in 
rocabularies  so  remote  from  each  oilier,     Ot  tiM 
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OOaller  gizeil,  move  solitary  black  stork,  no  men- 
Uon  need  he  made  in  this  place,  because  it  is 
•vidently  not  the  bird  ref'ened  to  in  the  sacred 
writers. — C.  H.  S. 

STREETS.     [Towns.] 

STIUPES.      [Punishments.] 

1.  SUCCOTH  (ri13D,  booths;  Sept.  2o«x'^«), 
the  first  encampment  of  tiie  Israelites  on  the 
Eg-yptiaii  side  of  the  Red  Sea  (Kxod.  xii.  37; 
Xiii.  20;   Num.  xxxiii    5)   [Exodus]. 

2.  SUCCOTH,  a  town  in  tlie  tril)e  of  Gad 
(Josh.  xiii.  'Il),  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan  (.liidg. 
viii.  5  ;  1  Kiiia:s  vii.  6).  Tlie  spot  in  which  tiie 
town  stood  is  called  '  the  Valley  of  Succoth,'  and' 
must  have  been  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan. 
Tlie  place  derived  its  name  from  .lacob  having 
tarried  some  time  there  on  his  return  from  Padan- 
aram,  and  made  booths  lor  his  cattle  (Gen, 
xxxiii.  17). 

SUMMER.     [Palestine.] 

SUPH  (f]-1D).  translated  '  flags'  in  the  Auth. 
Vers.,  means  some  aquatic  plant.  It  is  men- 
(:ioned  in  Exod.  ii.  3,  5 ;  Isa.  xix.  6  ;  Jonah  ii.  6  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  may  not  have 
betn  used  in  a  ccmiprehensive  sense,  as  sea-weed 
is  with  us,  rather  than  have  iieen  contiiied  to  one  of 
the  plants  growing  in  the  sea.  The  word  suph  oc- 
curs in  sev  eral  other  passages  :  these,  liowever, 
•have  reference  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  by  the  He- 
brews was  called  Siqyh  Sea,  Rosenmiiller  states 
that  this,  '  in  the  Coptic  version  of  the  Pentateuch, 
and  tiie  Psalms,  is  called  by  its  old  Egyptian 
name,  the  Shari  Sea.'  But  Shari,  or  as  the  Greeks 
pronounced  it.  Sari,  is  tlie  Egyptian  name  ibr  tan- 
gles or  sea-weeds,  of  which  there  is  great  abund- 
ance in  that  sea.  In  Jonah  ii.  5,  'sea-weed  was 
wrapped  around  my  head,"  one  oi't\iefi/ci  would 
seem  to  be  indicated.  Lady  Calcott  selects  zostera 
marina,  or  sea  wrack,  which  resendjles  them  in 
habit.  It  has  by  others  been  translated  juncus, 
arrmdo,  carex,  &c.  Rosenmiiller  says,  theie  is  no 
doubt  that  a  species  of  sari  is  denoted  by  suph, 
whicii,  according  to  Pliny,  grows  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile.  'Fruticosi  est  generis  sari,  circa  Nilum 
n^cens,  tiunrum  ferme  cubitorum  altiiudine, 
piillicari  crassitudine ;  coma  |)apyri,  similique 
maiidil".v  niodo.'  This  is  supposed  to  lie  some 
reed,  or  grass-like  plant.  It  is  curious  tliat  the 
names  sar  and  sari  extend  even  to  India.  There 
is  a  sjjecies  of  saccharum  gruuiiig  in  the  neigh- 
bonrhood  of  Calcutta, which  has  been  named  iS. 
Sari  by  Dr.  Roxburgh. — J.  F,  R. 

SUPPER  OF  THE  LORD  (KvpiuKSv  >«*- 
vdif),  so  called  by  St.  Paul  in  his  historical  re 
frrenCe  to  the  Passover  Supper  as  observed  by 
Jesus  on  the  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed  (1 
Cor.  xi.  20;  Matt.  xxvi.  20-31).  As  regard* 
the  day  on  which  our  Lord  observed  the  Passovei 
it  seems  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  Pharisees, 
tlie  dominant  party  among  the  Jews,  deferred  it» 
observance  a  day  in  accordance  with  their  tra- 
ditions, than  that  Jesus  anticipated  it.  What  one 
party  considered  the  fourteenth  Nisan,  would  to 
thie  other  he  the  thirteenth.  This  supposition  se<?ms 
•test  to  harmonize  any  apparent  discrepancy  in  the 
•ccounts  (if  the  evangelists. 

Several  controverted  jioints  may  perhaps  be  best 
adjusted  by  a  connected  harmony  of  the  last  Past- 
over  of  the  Lord,  constmcted  from  the  evang«ln 
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narratives  alluding  to  it,  but  filling  up  the.Vft'' 
nous  i»mitted  circumstances  from  the  knows' 
Passover  rites  [Passoveh]. 

'  Now,  when  it  was  evening,  Jesus  sat  doww 
with  the  twelve  (Matt.)  Apostles  '  (M*k),  The 
first  costomary  washing  and  ))urificati(iiig  being 
perlbrnied,  the  blessing  over  \he  first  cup  of  wine, 
which  liegaii  the  feast",  would  be  prononncecl, 
probably  in  the  usual  form— •■  We  thank  thee,  O* 
God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  who  hast  created  tlie^ 
fruit  (d' the  vine.'  Coiisideiiiig  the  jieculiarity  of 
the  circumstances,  and  the  genius  of  tf.o  new  dis- 
]ien-ation  about  to  he  established — that  the  great 
Teacher  hail  already  declared  the  superiority  of 
sim]ile  forms  to  the  involved  traditions  of  th* 
Jewish  doctors,  and  that  his  disciples  alone  were 
present  on  this  occasion — it  may  be  sujiposed 
that,  after  the  blessing  over  the  herbs,  the  recital 
of  the  liturgy  (or  haggadah)  explanatory  of  th<j 
redeni])tioii  of  their  ancestors  from  Egyjitian  bond- 
age, would  be  somewhat  simplified,  and  periiap< 
accomjianied  with  new  retlectioiis. 

Then  probatily  the  second  cup  of  wine  was 
mingled,  and  with  the  flesh  of  the  paschal  lamb, 
feast-ofl'eringsf  and  other  viands,  placed  Itefore  the 
Lord.  '  And  he  said  unto  them.  With  desirfe  have 
I  desired  to  eat  this  Pascha  with  y-}u  before  I 
sutler;  for  I  «ay  unto  you,  I  shaH  no  more  eat 
thereof  until  it  be  fiillilled  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 
And  he  took  the  [second]  cup,  and  gave  thanks, 
and  said.  Take  this,  and  divide  among  you,  for  i 
say  unto  yon,  I  will  not  henceforth  drink  of  th« 
fruit  of  the  vine  until  the  kingdom  of  God  shall 
come  '  (Luke), 

Wlien  the  wine  distributed  to  eacli  would  be 
drunk  olT,  one  of  the  unleavened  cakes  would 
next  be  broken,  the  blessing  said  over  it,  and  a 
piece  distributed  to  eachcliscijile,  probably  with 
the  usual  formula: — '  Tliis  is  tiie  bread  of  afflic- 
tion which  your  fathers  did  eat  in  the  land'  of 
Egyjit' — ».  e.,  not  the  identical  bread,  transub^ 
stantiated,  but  a  memorial  or  sign  of  it.  Th* 
com|)any  would  then  proceed  with  the  jnTijier  sup* 
per,  eating  of  the  feast-ollieriug,  and,  after  a  bene*- 
diction,  of  the  jjaschal  lamb. 

'  And  as  they  were  at  suupev,*  the  Devil  having 
now  put  it  into  the  heart  of  Judas  to  betray  him  ; 
Jesus,  know  iiig  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things 
into  his  hands,  and  that  he  was  come  from  God, 
and  was  going  to  Goil,  risetli  from  supper;  and' 
after  due  preparations  '  began  to  wash  the  disci- 
nles' feet '  (John).  .After  this  striking  symbolic 
exhortation  to  humility  and  mutual  service  (John 
xiii.  6-20),  'Jesus  was  troubled  in  spirit,  and 
bare  witness,  and  said.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
'  you,  that  one  of  you  will  li«tray  me.  Then  the 
disciples  loiiked  on  one  another,  doubting  of  whom 
he  spake  "  (John).  '  Anil  tiiey  were  v«y  sorry, 
ind  began  each  of  them  to  say  unto  him,  Lord,  is 
if  lV'(Matt.)  'One  of  the  disciples,  leaning 
hack  on  Jesus's  breast,  saifh  unto  him.  Lord,  is  it 
I  ?     Jesus  answered,  He   it   is   to  whom   1  shall 

*  The  translation  of  the  jihrase  he'iirvov  yevo- 
ufvov  by  '  snpjier  being  ended,' has  much  con« 
fused  the  various  narratives,  and  leil  many  to 
think  that  .Iiidas  was  present  at  the  I.,ord  sSu]iper, 
properly  so  called.  The  true  reading  )iroi)ably  is 
yiuofxfi'ov  {n<)\  ytvofxtuov),  as  understiwd  by  tht 
Araiiic  and  Persic  translators,  in  the  seiise  '  wbilt 
•upjjer  v/oM  about,'  or  '  during  supj)er-tim«.' 
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five  a  80J.',  wlieii  i  hx-e  <Ii{V)e<l  it.  And  after 
dipping  tlie  sop  lu-  ;.Mvelli  it  to  Judas  Iscariot. 
Then  Satan  I  iiteied  into  liim.  Jesus  saitli  unto 
him,  What  'Imn  dinest,  do  cjiiickly.  He  then,  iiii 
t;ikiiiij  the  sop,  weul  iinineilialely  out;  anil  it  was 
ni-ht '(Joliii). 

Tlie  sii|i|)ei-  would  then  proceed,  until  each  liad 
Piitcn  siillicierit  of  the  paschal  lamb  and  fe;ist- 
oiVei  iii;^. 

'And  a*  tlipy  were  eating-.  Jesus  took  the  bread,' 
'.he  other  unleavened  cake  left  unbroken, 'and 
blesseil  '  (iod  -and  Knike  it,  and  gave  it  to  the' 
el.-veii  *di.scip]e>,  and  said,  Take  eat  ;  this  is  my 
body  (Matt.,  A[aik),  which  is  broken  for  you: 
this  do  ill  renien\brance  of  nie  "  (Luke,  Paul,  1  Cor. 
xi.  24). 

The  supper  lieing  concluded,  the  haiiils  were 
usually  washed  the  second  time,  and  the  tliird  cup 
or  *  cup  of  lilessing  '  (1  Cor.  x.  16)  piejiaied,  <tier 
which  the  master  usually  gave  thanks  lor  the 
Covenant  of  Ciicumcisioii,  and  for  tiie  law  gi\en 
to  Moses.  Jesus,  therefore,  at  lids  juncture,  an- 
nounced, with  (leculiar  appropriateness,  ids  New 
Covenant. 

'  After  the  same  manner,  also,  Jesus  took  flie 
cup  after  suppf:T,  and,  having  given  thanks,  gave 
tt  to  them,  saying.  Drink  all  uf  you  out  of  it  ;  lor 
this  is  mv  bio  id  of  the  new  covenant,  wiiich  is  shed 
for  many  for  forgiveness  of  sins(.Ahitt.)  :  this  do, 
as  oft  as  ye  drink,  in  reuieiidiranceol'  nie  '(I  Cor. 
xi.  24).  Hut  1  sav  unto  you,  1  shall  nut  drink 
henceforth  of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day 
when  I  drink  it  new  {Kaii/6v)  witli  you  in  my 
Father's  kingdiiiu  '  (Matt.). 

'And  when  they  had  sung  a  liymn  '  (Matt.), 
probably  the  Halhl,  our  Lord  tliscoursed  long 
with  Ills  disoiph's  aiiont  his  approaching  deatli 
f.;id  depart uie  (John  \iii.  31  ;  x:v.  31j,  and  wiien 
he  had  linisiied  lie  -;aid,  ■  .-Viise,  let  us  go  lieiice.' 
'  And  they  we:.t  out  on  to  tlie  Mount  of  Olives" 
(Matt.). 

A  multitude  of  ilisputt's  and  controversies 
nave  existed  in  tlie  church,  from  the  earliest 
ages  oi'  Christianity,  regarding  tiie  nature,  ob- 
servance, and  elements  of  the  r..ord"s  Sup]ier.  On 
these  points  the  reader  may  consult  the  f/llowing 
works: — Pierce,  Waterlanil,  Cudivortli.  Hoadley, 
and  Bell,  On  the  Encharist  ;  Dr.  Wisemans  ko- 
tnan  Catholic  Lectures,  and  Dean  Turton's 
Reply ;  Orine's  LonCs  Supper  Illustrated,  Lond. 
1832;  Goodman,  On  the  Eucharist.  Lond.  1841  ; 
Coleman's  Christ.  Autiq.  ;  Dr.  Hiilley,  On  the 
Sacraments,  Lond.  1S4");  De  Lin<leand  Jlearns's 
Prize  Esxai/s  on  the  Jewish  Passover  and  Chris- 
tian Eucharist  Lond.  18i5.  Tlie  eaily  chnicli 
ajjjtears,  from  a  vast  pieponderatice  of  evidence, 
ro  have  |iracti.sed  communion  weekly,  on  the 
F..ord's  day.  The  custom,  which  jirevailed  during 
the  first  seven  centuries,  of  mixing  the  wine  with 
water,  and  in  the  Greek  chnrcli  with  hot  water, 
aj)]>eais  to  have  o  iginate<l  with  the  ancient  .lews, 
ulio  mingled  their  thick,  boiled  wine  with  water 
(Mi>>i«n;i,  Tr.  IVroonuitfi,  xi.).'*  The  raisin-wine, 
often  employed  txjth   by  tlie  ancient  and   modern 

*  Maiinoui<les  (in  Chometz  Vemafzah,  sect. 
»ii.)  states,  that  the  jirojiortion  of  pvrre  wine  in 
e\'evy  con  must  not  be  less  than  the  fourth  part 
of  a  quarter  of  a  hin,  besides  water  wliich  nuist 
needs  be  mingled,  tha  \he  drinking  of  it  may  I  e 
tke  more  pleasant. 
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Jews  (Arbah  Turi/n.  §483,  date  1300),  contain* 
water  of  course.  Hemnai.ts  of  this  citstoni  are 
still  traceable  in  the  East.  The  I^Jestorian  Chris- 
tians, as  late  as  the  sixteenth  century,  .is  we  find 
from  the  old  travellers,  celebrated  fiie  Eucharig' 
in  such  wine,  maile  by  steeping  raisins  one  nigh 
in  water,  the  juice  lieiiig  pie-sed  foith  (O.sorins, 
De  Uel.  Emanuel,  lib.  iii. ;  Boter,  liel.,  p.  3,  liU 
ii.:  Odoard  Baiboso,  ap.  Ramum.,  v.  i.  ji.  31o; 
Prof.  Brerewood,  On  Div.  Lan,j  ,  \Cy},\  p.  147). 
The  Ciiristians  of  India  (said  to  be  coineited  by 
St.  Thomas)  used  raisin-wine,  as  also  do  some  of 
the  Syrian  churches  at  the  present  <lay  (Hoss'« 
Pansebeia,  1*)S3,  p.  4!>2;  W.  Ainsworfirs  Travelt 
in  Asia  Minor,  1842).  Tiie  third  Council  of 
Hraga  would  not  permit  the  use  of  the  pure 'fruit 
of  the  vine,'  lor  tliey  condemned  as  heretics  'those 
who  used  no  other  tcine  but  what  they  pressed 
out  of  the  clusters  of  grapes,  which  were  then 
presented  at  the  Lord's  Table  '  (Bingham,  Christ. 
Antiq..  \ .  ch.  ii.). 

It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  language  of 
Jesus  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  Dr.  De  V\'ette 
{on  Matt.  xxvi.  "29;  observes,  that  'the  wine  is 
calletl  new  here,  in  reference  to  the  futuie  renova- 
tion of  all  things  at  Christ's  coming.  It  refers  to 
an  ideal  celtbialion  of  the  supper  in  a  glorified 
state.  This  is  tine;  but  this  able  critic  should 
have  furliier  ex]ilained  why  the  wine  must  be 
new  rather  than  the  bread.  The  reason  isjilainly 
referable  to  the  kind  of  wine  which  the  disciple.s 
were  t\\fn  drinking.  Had  Jesus  been  speaking  of 
fertnenled  wine  he  could  not  have  used  this  lan- 
guage, because  of  such  it  is  said  that  '  the  6ii(/  ii 
belf<'rlhHii  the  new  '  (Luke  v.  39).  But  the  wine 
bee  employed  lo  symlwdize  the  heavenly  or  spiri- 
tual feast  wasofakind  which  is  best  when  neir,ov, 
as  Clement  of  .Alexandria  designates  \\  I^PTd.  ii.), 
^  the  blood  of  the  vine,'  which  of  course  is  in  its 
best  slate  when  ]»nre  and  fiesh  from  the  vintage. 
The  wine  employed  at  the  last  Siii  (ler  of  onr 
Lord  must,  theiddie,  have  been  maile  either  I'roni 
drie<l  or  pteserved  grajies,  or  frum  the  jnice  pre- 
served by  boiliiigor  liy  pieveniing  the  access  ol'air. 

As  legards  the  bread,  many  ol'  the  l"'.asterr< 
churches  use  iinlermented  bie.i(l  in  the  Commu- 
nion. '  The  Gieek  church  adopts  a  leavened 
bread,  hut  the  R,-itnan  ciuircli  has  it  unleavened  ; 
and  this  dfi'erence  has  been  the  cause  of  much 
controversy,  though  it  seems  easv  to  decide  which 
kind  was  used  liy  Jesus,  the  la>t  Supjer  having 
been  on  one  of  the '•  days  of  unleavened  bread," 
when  no  other  kind  could  be  eaten  in  the  land  of 
Jiidwa.'  The  Protestant  churches,  generally,  pay 
little  regard  to  the  natw-e  of  the  elements,  but 
use  the  ordinary  bread,  iis  well  as  wine,  of  the 
country.  It  was  probably  from  regarding  in  a 
similar  way  the  bread  and  wine  as  mere  ordinarv 
IjeveraL'C,  that  some  of  the  ancient  sects  gave  up 
the  wine  ^'together,  atid  substituted  other  things. 
Epiphainus  '^/7y)[-s.  4!i)  and  Augustine  (/y^-rt.r 
2'!)  mention  an  ancient  sect  (.f  Christians  in 
Plirygia,  c^lied  Artotyrites,  because  they  used 
breail  and  cheese.  Others  made  use  of  biead  and 
water  only  ;  antl  the  third  Council  <if  Biaga  (a  d. 
Or.'S)  condemn  a  custom  of  communicating  in 
liread  and  milk.  If,  however,  the  elements  of 
the  Suj.per  are  to  be  regarded  in  a  sym'iolic 
sense,  nfler  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  Passover — 
if  the  language  <if  our  Lori'.  is  to  be  applicable  ta 
wine  In  the  present  tlay — it  would  seer/n  that  ar- 
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tent'tin  siinuld  he  pai<l,  not  only  to  the  name, 
but  to  the  iiatuieoC  the  elements;  tl)at  the  gyiniml 
Biid  the  things  symholized  should  natuiaily  cor- 
respond, and  still  retain  a  reference  to  the  ancient 
Passover.  '  For,'  as  St.  Paul  oliserves,  '  Christ 
cur  Passover  is  sacriticed  lor  us.  Therefore  let 
us  keep  tlie  feast,  not  wit!i  old  leaven,  nor  with 
the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickeihiess  ;  l)iit  with 
tlie  unleavened  breid  of  sincerity  and  truth  ' 
(1  Cor,  V.  8).— F.  R.  L. 

SIJSA.     [Shusiian.] 

SUSANNAH.  [Daniel,  Apocryphal  ad- 
denda TO.] 

SWALLOW  (D>Q  Sis,  and  ih"!  Deror). 
The  latter  is  sometimes  translated  '  tintle-dove,' 
ibiit  it  is  more  ])r()i)erly  the  '  swift'  or  '  hlack  mar- 
tin,' and,  piobably,  the  Diiriiri  of  Alexandria, 
mentioned  l)y  Forskal.  Tlie  lust  occurs  only  in 
Isa.  xxxviii.  14;  Jer.  viii.  7;  the  second  in  Psa. 
Ixxxiv.  3;  Prov.  xxvi.  2.  Sis,  howe\er,  when 
Coupled  with  Tljy  Ogur,  is  hy  some  thought  to 
denote  the  crane,  while  tiie  last-mentioned  He- 
hre.v  word  denotes  tiie  stoallow.  T'ijeSepfuagint, 
Vulgate,  and  tinee  ancient  manuscripts  point  out 
the  true  meaning  ;  and  Bochart  witli  others  have 
established  it  by  learned  researches,  whicli  leave 
little  to  be  desired,  allhoiigli  Rabbinical  writers 
produce  .Arabic  authority  to  ])rove  that  &  is  the 
jiaine  of  a  long-legged  bird.  Sis,  however,  is  an 
iiuitative  name  expressive  of  the  swallow's  voi<e 
or  twitter,  ind  in  J)r.  Keiuiicott's  remark,  that  in 
thirteen  Codices  of  Jer^m  he  lead  Isis  for  Sis, 
we  find  tiie  source  of  tiie  ancient  fable  of  the 
Egyptian  Jsis  l)eing  transformed  into  a  swallow. 

The  species  of  Syria  and  Pahistine,  so  far  as 
t'ney  are  known,  ajjpearall  to  be  the  same  as  those 
of  P]uro])e  :  they  are,  1.  Hinmdo  riistica,  ov  do- 
tnestica,  the  chimney  swallow,  with  a  forked  tail, 
markeil  with  a  row  of  white  spots,wheieof  Ilinindo 
Si/riaca,  il'al  all  dill'erent,  is  most  likely  only  a 
variety. 

2.  Hirundo  Urbica,  the  martin  or  common 
window  swallow.  Tliese  two  are  most  likely  the 
species  compieliended  luider  the  Tiame  of  Sis. 

3.  Hinindtj  Riparia,  sand-martin  or  slioie-bird, 
not  uncommon  in  northern  Egypt,  near  tlie 
mouths  of  the  Delta,  and  in  souliiern  Palestine, 
aliont  Ga/.a,  wliere  it  nestles  in  holes,  even  on  the 
gea-shore. 

4.  liirwido  Assus.  (he  swift  or  lilack  martin, 
distinguislieu  iiy  i(s  larger  size,  short  legs,  very 
long  wings,  linked  tail,  and  by  all  the  toes  of  the 
feet  turning  forward  :  these,  armed  with  small, 
crooked,  and  very  sharj)  claws,  enable  the  l)ird  to 
hang  against  the  sides  of  walls,  but  it  cannot  rise 
from  the  grounil  on  account  of  tiie  length  of  its 
wings.  Tlie  last  two,  but  more  particularly  tliis 
species,  we  take  to  be  the  Deror,  on  accnunt  of  the 
name  Dururi,  already  mentioned;  whicli  was 
most  proliably  a]iplied  to  it,  liecause  the  swift 
martin  prefers  towers,  minarets,  and  ruins  to  build 
ill,  and  is,  besides,  a  bird  to  wiiicli  the  epithet  of 
'free'  is  jiar'^-'-'larly  applicable.  On  the  V.u- 
rojieaii  coast  of  the  iMeditenanean  it  bears  the 
name  of  Barbota,  and  in  several  parts  of  France, 
ii. eluding  Paris,  is  knnivn  by  the  vulgar  name  of 
' '«  JuilV  the  Jew  ,  and,  finally,  being  the  largest 
and  most  conspicuous  bird  of  the  species  in  Pa- 
Untiiie,  it  is  the  type  of  the  heraldic  martlet, 
rtriginallj  applied  in  t!?  science  of  blazon  as  the 
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especial  distinction  of  Crusader  pilgrims,  beinf 
borrowed  from  Oriental  nations,  where  the  bird  it 
likewise  honouied  witli  the  term  lladgi,  or  FU« 


5U.    [The  Swift— Dururi.] 

grim,  to  designate  its  migratory  habits.  The 
Deror  lieing  mentioned  as  building  on  the  altar, 
seems  to  imjily  a  greater  generalization  of  the 
name  than  we  have  given  it  ;  for  habits  of  nest- 
ing in  immediale  contact  with  man  belong  only 
to  the  lio'ise  and  window  swallows;  l)iit,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  expression  is  not  meant  to 
convey  a  literal  sense,  but  must  be  taken  as  re- 
ferring to  tlie  whide  structure  of  the  temple,  and 
in  this  view  tiie  swift  bears  that  character  more 
completely  than  the  other.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
dilate  fmrher  on  the  history  of  a  genus  of  birds  80 
universally  known. —  C.  H.  S. 

SWEARINli.      [Oati!.] 

SWINE  (inn  chazir).  We  have  already 
noticed  these  animals  [Boar],  chiefly  as  they 
occur  in  a  wild  state,  and  here  refer  to  the  div 
mesticated  Ireeds  only,  because  they  appear  to 
have  been  repeatedly  inlroihiced  and  reared  by 
the  Hebrew  (leoule,  notwithstanding  the  strong 
priihibilions  in  the  law  of  JMoses  (ls,i.  Ixv    4). 

Egyptian  ])ictures,  the  paial)!e  of  i he  Prodigal 
.Son,  anil  Christ's  niiriculous  cure  of  ihe  demo- 
niac, when  he  permiited  swine  to  be  possessed 
and  destroyed  by  rushing  o\  er  a  precipice  into 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  furnish  ample  ]iroiif's  that 
during  the  dominion  of  the  Romans  t.'iey  were 
kept  around  the  kingdom  of  .Indali  ;  and  the  re- 
strictive laws  of  Hyicaniis  on  this  sulject  indicate 
that  the  Jews  themselves  were  not  altogether 
strangers  to  this  unlawful  practice.  Coinnientators 
ascribe  this  abundance  of  swine  to  the  numerous 
Pagan  .sacrifices  of  these  animals  in  the  temples: 
but  we  <lo  not  deem  this  to  be  a  sulMciently  cor- 
rect view  of  the  case,  since  hogs  ol'  ev  ery  denomi- 
nation were  less  used  for  that  jiurjio-e  than  oxen, 
goats,  and  sheep.  May  it  not  lie  conjectured  that 
in  those  days  of  a  greatly  condensed  population 
tie  poor  found  in  swine"s  Hesh,  and  still  more 
il  le  fat  and  lard,  melted  for  culinary  jiurposes, 
as  it  still  is  in  every  pari  of  Pagan  .Africa,  a  most 
desiraide  aliment,  still  mure  acceptalile  than  the 
salt  fish  imported  from  Sidon,  to  season  t.ieir  usual 
vegetable  diet?  '  \\\\en  the  melting  fiie  i)unietti, 
the  fire  causeth  the  w  i«prs  to  boil'  (Isa.  Ixiv.  2); 
and,  again, '  a  broth  of  ibomiiiahle  things  in  theii 
vessels'  (Ixv.  4).     For,  allhougli  the  Mosaic  la» 
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jiotlv  coTnlemiied  the  usj  of  swine's  flesli,  at  the 
tiaie  of  tin;  dep.iriuie  uf  Israel  out  of  Ivi,'ypt,  when 
the  state  of  s'aveiy  tlie  jieople  hail  lieeii  in,  there 
is  reason  ti)  helieve,  I  mil  >,' really  niiillijjlieil  leprosy, 
and,  moieover,  when  it  was  irtijjoitaiit  to  enforce 
vWanliness  anionj.j  the  inullitiide  on  many  ac- 
■•.ounts  ;  .yet  the  leasoning  of  the  ancients  and  of 
jomrnentiitors,  Raliliiniial  and  medical,  regard- 
jnjj  the  nnhealtliiness  of  sonnd  ))orl<,  in  moderate 
quantities,  as  a  condiment,  or  more  generally  as 
an  article  of  food,  is  entirely  erroneous.  For  in 
soine  provinces  of  Ancient  Persia,  (he  j)ractice 
of  curing  animal  food  was  known  so  early,  that 
the  jirocessiori  of  triluile-liearing  deputies  from 
the  several  satrapies,  sculptured  on  the  great 
stairs  at  Persepolis,  represents  at  least  one  nation 
hrins^ing  preserved  flesh  meat,  apparently  hams, 
and  already,  liefore  the  conquest  of  northern  Gaul 
by  CcPsar,  jxiik  and  vaiious  sausages  Vvere  ex- 
j)orted  from  Belgimn  to  the  Roman  ca|)ital. 
Neither  in  the  tropics,  nor  in  the  East,  during  the 
first  centuries  ol  Christianity,  or  in  the  era  of  the 
Crus.ides,  or  Minong  the  Christians  of  tlie  present 
day,  are  any  ill  ert'ects  ascribed  to  the  use  of  swine's 
flesli;  and  the  Moslem  population,  which  isdebarred 
ihe  use  of  this  kind  of  food,  is,  ])erhaps,  more 
liable  to  disease  and  to  the  plague  than  others, 
because  it  lacks  the  stamina  of  resistance  to  in- 
fection, and  th.it  supply  of  digestive  nutriment 
which  keeps  the  alimentary  system  in  a  healthy 
condition.  The  rich  M<istem  sujiply  the  deficiency 
by  vegetable  oils  and  butter,  or  ghee;  hence, 
while  the  wealtliy  official  class  multiplies,  the 
pooler  classes,  for  want  of  a  cheap  supply  of  simi- 
lar '.ngredients,  diminish.  As  the  Mosaic  law  was 
abrogated  Ijy  the  Christian,  it  was  plainly  meant 
to  lie  only  temporary  ;  and  if  by  (he  decrees  of 
Providence  the  Gosjjel  is  once  more  to  triumph  in 
the  land  ofthetirst  Christian  churches,  it  may 
hereafter  lie  found  that  this  ap])arently  insignili- 
cant  agent  has  been  a  considerable  instrument  in 
the  event.  — C.  H.  S. 

SVVOKD.     [Ahms.] 

SYCAMINE  TREE  (^vKafxivos)  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  the  New  Testament,  in  Lnke  xvil. 
6,  •  And  the  Li-rd  said.  If  ye  hatl  faith  as  a  grain 
of  miistard-seetl,  ye  might  say  ini(o  t\i\s  sycamrne- 
tree,'  &c.  From  a  slight  similarity  in  name,  this 
free  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  si/cn/nore, 
both  by  ancient  and  modem  writers.  Both  trees 
are,  however,  mentioned  by  the  apostle,  who  must 
have  had  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  for 
distin:^uishing  such  things.  Though  (he  English 
version  avoids  translating  (he  word,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  of  the  nnilberry-tree  being  intemled  ; 
and  it  is  frecpiently  so  rendered.  Thus'.  Dios- 
corides  nays,  Mop4a  ^  IvKa/xivea,  &c.,  '  Mulberry 
or  sycamine  is  well  known.'  Celsius  shows 
(Hicrobot.  i.  290),  l)y  quotations  from  .\tlienaeus, 
Galen,  &c..  that  the  Greeks  called  it  l)y  both 
names;  and  Corn.  Celsus  {De  Medicina,  iii.  18) 
says  expressly,  'fVraeci  morum  crvKa/xivov  a.])- 
pellant.'  But  still  even  ancient  authors  confound 
it  with  the  sycamore,  and  therefore  modern  writers 
may  be  excused  when  so  doing.  Dr.  Sibthorpe, 
who  travelled  as  a  botanist  in  Greece,  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  identifying  the  plants  known  to 
the  Greeks,  says  that  in  Greece  the  white  mul- 
berry-tree is  called /ioi/p€a  ;  the  black  mulberry- 
tree,  <Tv  taueyia.  Thft  mulberry,  moieover,  is  a  tree 
wtiich  we  m'n-ht   exj'ect  to    tind    mentioned    in 
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Scripture,  since  it  is  so  common  in  Palestine. 
It  is  constantly  alluded  to  by  old  travellers,  and 
indeed  is  much  cultivated  in  the  present  day,  ui 
consequence  of  its  alluriling  food  lor  the  silk- 
worm ;  and  it  must   have   been  cummon  also  in 
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early  times,  or  the  silk-worms  would  not  have  ob- 
tained suitable  food  when  first  introduced.  As 
the  mulberry-tiee  is  common,  as  it  is  lofty  and 
alfords  shade,  it  is  well  calculated  for  the  illus- 
tration of  the  above  passage  of  Luke. — J.  F.  K. 

SYCAMORE  is  a  species  of  tig,  N.  Ftciis 
Sycomoms  of  botanists,  and  the  same  as  Shik- 
Moi..— J.  F.  R. 

SYCHAR  [1vx°^p\  a  name  of  reproach  aj)- 
])lied  by  the  .lews  to  Siiechem  [Shechem]. 

SYCHEM  (Sux^V)'  *''^  name  for  .Shechem  in 
Acts  vii.  16,  being  that  also  used  in  the  Septua- 
gint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  [Shkchbm]. 

SYENE  (n31p  ;  Sept.  Syijcr?)  a  ciiy  of  Egypt, 
situated  in  tlie  Theba'is,  on  the  southern  extremity 
(if  the  land  towards  Ethiopia  (Ptol.  iv.  5  ;  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  V.  10;  xii.  8;  Strabo,  pp.  787,  815). 
Ezekiel,  describing  the  desolation  to  be  brought 
upon  Egypt  through  its  whole  extent,  says, 
'Tliussaith  the  Lord,  I  will  make  the  Land  of 
I^.gypt  utterly  desolate,  from  (he  tower  of  Syene 
even  to  the  border  of  Gush  (Arabia),'  or,  as  some 
read,  is  '  i'roin  Migdol  to  .Syene,'  implying,  ac- 
cording to  either  version  of  the  passage,  (he  whole 
lengdi  of  the  country  from  north  to  south.  Syene 
is  represented  by  the  present  Assouan,  which 
exhibits  few  remains  of  (he  ancien(  city,  exce])t 
some  granite  columns  of  a  com]  aratively  late 
date,  and  the  sekos  of  a  small  temple.  This 
building  has  been  supposed  by  late  travellers  to 
I'.ave  contained  (he  famous  well  of  S(raiio  [Geoff. 
xvii.  p.  817),  into  which  the  rays  of  a  ve'-'ical  sun 
were  rej^orted  to  fall  during  the  summer  solstice, 
a  circumstance,  says  the  geographer,  that  proves 
the  place  '  to  lie  under  the  tropic,  the  gnomon  at 
midday  casting  no  shadow.'  But  although  exca- 
vations have  been  carried  on  considerably  belov 
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the  pavemf  nt,  which  has  been  turned  up  in  search 
of  the  well  it  was  thought  to  cover,  no  other  re- 
sults httve  lieen  obtained  ihati  that  this  sekos  was 
a  very  improbable  site  for  sncli  an  oiiservatory, 
even  if  i»,  ever  existed:  and  that  Straljo  was 
strangely  ir-isinlbrmed,  since  the  Egyjitians  them- 
spIvps  could  never  in  his  time  have  imagined  lliis 
city  to  lie  under  tiie  tro[)ic,  for  tliey  were  by  no 
jj  means  ignorant  of  astrotiomy,  and  Syene  was,  even 
I  in  theageof  Hipparchus  (b.c.  140,  when  the  obli- 
quity of  the  ecliptic  was  a!ioi!f2;J°  51'20"j,  very 
far  north  (d' tiiat  line.  The  belief  that  Syene  was 
in  the  tro|)ic  was  however  very  general  in  tlie  time 
of  the  liomans,  and  is  noticed  by  Seneca,  Lucan, 
Pliny,  and  others.  Hut.  as  Sir  J.  G.  VVili<in8on 
remarks,  'a  well  would  have  been  a  bad  l;ind  of 
observatory  if  the  sun  Aarf  l>een  really  vertical ; 
and  if  .Stral>o  saw  the  meridian  sun  in  a  well,  he 
might  l)e  sure  he  was  not  ni  the  troi)ic'  {Mod. 
Egypt  and  Thehes,  ii.  ?,'^6).  The  fame  writer 
adds,  '  Uiifortiniately  the  observations  of  the 
Hiicient  Greek  writers  on  (he  obliquity  of  tlie 
ecliptic  are  not  so  satisfactory  as  miglit  be 
wished,  nor  are  we  enal)led,  especially  as  La 
Grange's  theory  of  the  annual  cliange  of  .jbliipiity 
being  varialile  is  allowed  to  be  correct,  toasceri.uu 
the  time  when  Assouan  might  have  been  within 
•■he  tropic,  a  calculation  or  traditional  f  u  t  in 
which,  ueihaps,  originated  the  erroneous  assertion 
of  Sirabo.'  Tl>e  latitude  of  Assouan  is  lixed  l»y 
Wilkinson  at  '24^  5' 31)",  and  the  longitude  is 
ii.sually  given  as  32"  55'. 

SYNAGOGUE (nOpn  "'r)n),a.Tewish  place 
of  worship.  Tlie  Greek,  from  whicli  the  word  is 
immediately  derived  {ffuvayuiyr]),  denotes  '  an 
.assembly  ;'  being  similar  in  meaning  to  iKKKriaia, 
ivhence  our  '  ch-ucli  '  is  taken.  Both  terms  ori- 
ginally signified  an  assembly  or  congretration ;  but 
afterwards,  by  a  natiual  deflection  of  meaning, 
fiiey  Ujtli  came  to  designate  the  building  in  whicli 
such  church  or  assemiily  met.  The  Hebrew  phrase 
/"'house  of  assembly')  is  more  strictly  descriptive 
of  tlie  place  than  were  originally  'synag(!gne'  anil 
'  ctiurcti."  The  latter  wonl  retains  its  amldguity  ; 
ttte  former  has  lost  it,  signifying  now  and  \n  the 
time  of  our  Loid  exclusively  a  buiiiling. 

The  precise  age  of  the  introduction  of  syna- 
(rogues  among  the  Israelites  it  does  nor  a])pear 
f-asy  to  deleririine.  There  is  a  natural  tendency 
among  men,  nor  least  among  those  who  are  given 
to  letters,  to  refer  institutions  back  to  very  early 
periods-,  and  the  Rabbins  surpassetl  ail  others  in 
this  exaggerating  propensity.  Hence,  we  tielieve, 
tirose  the  traditionary  and  Targiiminical  .stories  of 
ihe  extreme  antiquity  of  synagogues.  Even  a 
patriarchal  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  ihem.  But 
the  statements  made  are  unworthy  as  of  credence, 
Hii  ol"  investigation.  It  is  (juite  certain  tiiat  if 
synagogues  were  in  use  in  tiie  days  of  Aldahanij 
we  have  no  evidence  to  establish  this  as  an  histo- 
rical fact ;  and  averments  which  rest  on  conjeclme 
^  01  legends  may  well  ite  parsed  in  silence.  A 
i  passage  in  Acts  (xv.  21)  certainly  speaks  of  the 
'  antiquity  oS'  synagogues  in  the  first  century  : 
'  Mi'ses  of  old  (tK  yiviiiv  af)xaioii')  liath  in  every 
city  them  that  preach  him,  being  read  in  tlie 
*ynagogues  every  .Salibath-day.'  But  '  of  old  '  is 
«  relative  term.  The  'ani'.ient  genera''ons"  here 
•roken  of  may  not  reach  back  farther  than  the 
•■tti'"!  from   Babylon.     If,  indeed,  Psalm  Ixxiv. 


was  written  before  the  exile,  synagogues  wer# 
known  previously  to  that  ev.r.t.  'i'lii.-i,  however, 
would  leave  a  long  inlen.il  netwem  the  date  (  f 
the  psalm  and  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  untouched 
and  unaH'ected.  The  words  to  which  we  refer  are 
found  in  ver.  8:  *They  have   burned   ii|>  all   tlia 

synagogues  of  God   (7N  HyitD)    in    the    land." 

Ewald  {Die  Pitct.  Biicher  des  Allen  ihivdes,  3 
til.  ]).  293)  refers  this  coinpositi  n  to  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  ( B.C.  4i.5).  Tholuck  gives  for  its 
date  the  year  bc.  .^'^S.  when  'l>e  kingilom  of 
Judah  v.'as  overrun  by  the  Chahiiums,  and  the 
temple  plundered  ai.d  burnt  down.  'I'lie  Hebrew 
words,  however,  do  not  necessaiily  denote  syna- 
gogues. '  Houses  of  God  "  is  a  general  term,  and 
may  refer  to  any  sacred  place.  There  may  lie  iiere 
a  reference  to  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  preserved 
by  the  principle  of  reverence  lung  after  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  and  the  piirsnit.s  of  learning  had  ceased 
to  lill  them  with  eager  pupils.  If  we  might,  fiom 
2  Kings  iv.  23,  sup])ose  that  at  least  on  festival 
occasions  jiious  Israelites  resorted  to  tlie  propliets 
f /r  prayer  and  advice,  we  could  easily  undeistand 
how  such  a  ))ractice  would  sjiontaneoiisly  convert 
the  places  where  they  abode  into  a  species  of  svna- 
gogue ;  and  not  improbaldy  we  may  here  lind  the 
germ  out  of  which  the  jiroper  synagogue  worship 
arose.  Psalm  cvii.  32,  'Let  them  exalt  him  also 
in  the  congregation  of  the  jieople.  and  ])raise  him 
in  the  assembly  of  the  elders,'  affords  words  which 
will  correspond  with  that  worship,  but  proves 
nothing  as  to  a  |)i<B-exilian  custom,  since  it  wa'* 
written  afler  the  return  from  captivity  ;  for  even 
Tlioluck  says,  'Freilich  nach  dein  Kxil  '  {Psahnen 
flir  (ieislliche  vnd  Laien,  p.  343.     Halle,  1813). 

The  earliest  worship  was  offered  toGod  in  what 
may  with  propriety  be  termetl  his  own  house — sub 
Uivo  —  before  the  eye  of  Heaven,  in  the  o])en  air. 
Bui  siK-h  a  lem)!le  was  too  vast  for  the  human 
mind,  which  lost  itself  in  the  immensity  of  space, 
and  needed  narrower  limit.s,  in  order  to  com  cn- 
trate,  fix,  and  inflame  its  sym])alhies.  Accoid- 
ingly,  in  the  conrsi-  ot  time,  ])aiticular  sjiots  were 
ajiproved  of  God  as  worsliipping  jihices.  till  at 
lenglli  one  distinguislied  house  of  payer  was 
cltoscn  and  established  in  Zion.  Tlie  temple- 
worship,  as  it  was  constituted  in  the  days  o( 
Havid  and  Solomon,  was  grand,  august,  and 
imposing.  Yet  can  we  easily  undeistand  how  a 
felt  nwe.ssity  would  arise  for  a  more  intimate  and 
closer,  if  it  must  be  also  majestic,  intercourse 
witii  God,  by  the  intermediation  of  certain  so- 
lemnities in  which  all  and  each  of  a  congregation 
woiihl  have  an  individual  share.  N-or  wouhl  this 
feeling  ol"  want  wait  for  any  other  condition  than 
an  active  and  somewhat  refined  religious  sensn 
expeiienced  in  a  population  of  which  only  a  small 
number  could  crowd  and  lind  room  in  the  ijates 
I. f  the  national  temple  :  so  that  there  is  nothing 
iinieasonable  nor  imaginary  in  giving  to  th« 
origin  cd'  synagogues  an  earlier  ilate  than  tin 
jieiiod  of  the  exile. 

'I'o  this  epoch  it  is  lliat  the  origin  of  synagogues 
is  generally  referred  ;  and  beyond  a  (btuht  there 
were  then  peculiar  circumstances  whici!  called 
for  their  e,sta!)lisliment.  Yet  the  consideration* 
into  which  we  have  gone  may  jiossibly  warrant 
the  idea  tliat  the  wish  rather  developed  than  oli- 
ginated  the  influences  out  of  which  the  womaip 
in    question   sprimg.      Unquestionably,    ho'^ever. 
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ften,  if  not  l)efoie,  synagogues  came  into  exist- 
ence. A  later  dale  cannot  well  he  assigned 
De[)rivfd  of  tke  suleiniiities  of  their  national  wor- 
ship, yet  still  retaiiiini;  tiieir  religious  CDUvictioiis, 
and  keenly  •feelini!;  tiie  loss  fliey  had  endured, 
eainestly,  loo,  longing  and  praying  for  a  restora- 
tion of  their  forfeited  privileges,  llie  cajitive 
Israelites  could  not  help  meeting  together  for  the 
pu"])oses  of  inntual  syrnpatiiy,  counsel,  and  aid, 
or  of  prayer  and  other  devcjut  exercises.  But 
prayer  makes  every  sjjot  holy  ground.  Some 
degree  of  secrecy,  tcH),  may  have  lieen  needful  in 
the  midst  of  scofling  and  scornful  enemies.  Thus 
liouses  of  prayer  would  arise;  and  the  ];eculiar 
form  of  the  synagogue  worship — namely,  devotion 
apart  from  external  ohlations — would  come  into 
Jieing.  It  has,  indeed,  heen  asserted  (Bauer, 
Gottesd.  Verfassicnff,  ii.  125)  (hat  synagogues 
were  not  known   till  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
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phanes  (b.c.  174),  on  the  ground  that  it  is  then  fot 
tlie  first  time  tliat  the  term  is  used  hy  Josejjhus — • 
one  more  instance  added  to  the  hundreds  which 
aVeady  existed,  of  the  folly  vhich  denies  an  histo- 
rical reality  to  every  ihing  for  which  ])ositive 
vouchers  cannol  lie  fomid  in  the  Jewish  hislorian. 
Such  arguments  would  have  some  furi'e  if  Jose- 
phiis  had  professed  to  narrate  eveiy  thing,  an  I 
left  us  as  many  volumes  as  he  has  lefl  us  chapters. 
That  he  did  not  consider  it  '  setilown  in  his  duty  ' 
to  give  an  exact  l.islory  of  tlie  origin  and  jxogresa 
of  the  sytiagogue-worship,  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  his  mention  of  synagogues  is  only 
occasional  and  en  passar.t. 

The  authoiity  of  theTalmudists  (such  as  it  is) 
would  go  to  show  that  a  synagogue  existed 
wherever  there  were  ten  families.  What,  how- 
ever, is  certain  is,  that  in  I  he  times  of  Jesua 
Christ  synagogues  were  found   in  all   the  chief 
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cities  and  lesser  towns  of  Palestine.  Tliese  ])laces 
Ere  then  spoken  of  as  well  known,  and  tlierefore 
long-estal)llslied  houses  of  worshijt,  and  ohviously 
foimed  an  essential  and  recognised  portion  of  tlie 
naiioiial  inheritance.  There  was  a  synago.ue  at 
Nazareth  (Luke  iv.  16),  one  also  at  Capernaum 
(i\hnk  i.  21),  as  well  as  in  the  several  cities  of 
Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece,  which  had  a 
Jewish  ]H)pulatio!i  (Acts  ix.  2;  xiii.  5;  xiii.  42; 
tiv.  1  ;  xvii.  ],  10  ;  xviii.  4  ;  xix.  8  ;  and  see  also 
Joseph.  Anuq.  xix.  6.  3  ;  Dc  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  3.  3). 
Tiie  larger  cities  had  several.  In  Acts  ix.  2,  we 
find  i'.Lul  asking  for  letters  tu  Damascus  'to  the 
i.tniiyogiies''  (ver.  2(J).  In  Jerusalem,  one  Rab- 
\  nlcal  authority  (J/e^riVZ.  lxxiii.4)  represents  the 
nmrdier  to  have  been  48*^  ;  another  (T.  Ilieros. 
Vticboth,    xxxv.    3)     <iakes    them  460.      From 


Acts  vi.  9,  it  a]ii)ears  that  every  separate  tribe 
and  colony  had  a  synagogue  in  Jerusalem.  The 
readier  must  not  cont'ound  synagogues  with  the 
irpoatvxa'i-  houses  of  prayer,  oratoria,  oratories, 
chapels,  places  '  where  prayer  was  wont  to  he 
made'  (Acts  xvi.  13),  wiiich,  as  in  the  place  just 
cited,  were  mostly  near  a  piece  of  flowing  water, 
in  order  to  all'ord  the  Jews  means  of  observing 
their  custom  of  washing  before  prayer  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xiv.  10.  23  ;  Deutsch,  De  Sacris  Juda-or uni 
ad  litora  frequenter  ejcstruciis).  Synagogues 
were  built  sometimes  on  the  outside  of  cities,  but 
more  frequently  within,  and  preferably  o':  elevated 
spots.  At  a  later  period  they  were  fixed  near 
burial-places.  A.  ]ieculiar  sanctity  was  atfai.'hed 
to  these  s[>ots,  even  after  the  building  had 
fallen  to  ruin  (Mishiii\,  Megill.  3.  3).     In  tb« 
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Synagogr.e  jiioiis  Israelites  assembled  every  Sab- 
bath and  Cestival  day,  tlie  women  sitting  a]>ait 
from  the  men  (Pbilo,  Opp.  ii.  458,  630) ;  and  at  a 
later  period,  on  every  second  and  til'tli  day  ofeacli 
week  (T.  Hieros.  M'egUL  75.  1  ;  T.  Babyl.  Babd. 
Kama,  82.  1),  for  the  purposes  of  common  piayer, 
and  to  hear  portions  of  the  sacred  books  read  ; 
wldcli  was  jierf'ormed  somelimes  by  any  one  of 
the  cotniiany  (Luke  ii.  l!)),  or,  according  to 
Piiilo  (0/)jO.  ii.  630,  ed.  Mani^.),  by  any  one  of 
the  priests  or  elders  (roii/  lepeoiu  Se  rts  6  -Kapilov  •>) 
Ta-y  yepofTOiy  fls  avayivaiUKii  rovs  Upovs  vofiovs 
avTols  Kol  icad'  (Kaarov  i^iryiTrai),  who,  as  the  pas- 
sage josl  (juoted  sliows,  expounded  each  particular 
as  he  jiroceeded.  The  writings  thus  read  aloud 
and  expounded  were  the  Law,  tlie  Propliets,  and 
other  Old  Testament  books  (Actsxiii.  15;  xv.  21  ; 
Mislina,  Megill.  3.  4  ;  Eichhorn,  Einleit.  ins  A. 
T.  ii.  458,  sq.).  Tlie  language  in  which  the  Scrip- 
tural ])a«8age8  were  read  cannot  be  generally  and 
accuiately  determined.  It  doubtless  varied  ac- 
cording to  cucumstances.  K/ra  (Neil.  viji.  S),  if 
he  read  in  the  old  Hebrew,  gave  the  sense  in  tiie 
Chaldee.  The  Septnagint  translation  was  in  very 
common  use  in  the  time  of  ovu'  Loiil,  and  may 
have  been  emplotjed  in  synagiigues.  It  appears 
(T.  Hieros.  ,S'o/'rt,  7  Hhat  in  t;<esaiea,  a  city  more 
Graecian  than  Jewish,  the  prayers  were  uttered  in 
the  (ireek  tongue.  In  synagogues  out  of  Palestine, 
the  Greek  translation  seems  to  have  been  read 
conjointly  with  the  original  text.  The  exposition 
of  the  .Scripture  was  doubtless  made  in  each 
nation  in  the  vernacular  tongue;  accordingly,  in 
Palestine  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  was  con- 
ducted in  Syro  Olialdee.  In  Egypt,  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Greek  language  was 
customary  in  the  services  of  the  synagogue. 

The  expositor  was  not  always  the  same  person 
as  the  reader  (Philo,  Opp.  ii.  45S,  476).  A 
metnorahle  instance  in  which  the  reader  and  the 
expositor  was  the  same  person,  and  yet  one  dis- 
tinct from  the  stated  functionary,  may  be  found 
in  Luke  iv.  16,  sq.,  in  which  our  Lord  read  and 
applied  to  himself  the  beautiful  passage  found  in 
the  propiiecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixi.  4).  The  synagogue, 
indeeii,  atVorded  a  great  o])portuiiity  for  preaching 
the  giispel  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  the  leader  may 
well  sujipose  (hat  \\\i  novelties  of  doctrine  which 
wete  then  for  the  (irst  time  heard  within  its  walls 
created  surprise,  delight,  wonder,  and  indignation 
in  the  minds  of  the  hearers  of  our  Lord  and  his 
apostles,  according  to  their  individual  spiritual 
condition. 

Aftei  the  reading  and  exposition  were  con- 
cludeil,  a  blessing  was  pronounced,  commonly 
by  a  priest.  The  people  gave  a  res)>onse  by  utter- 
ing the  word  Amen  ;  when  the  assembly  broke  up 
^1  Cor.  xiv.  161 

Ai  the  head  of  the  officers  stooil  (he  '  ruler  of 
the  synagogue"  (cpx'ffvvdyuyos,  riD^DH  L"X"1), 
who  dad  (lie  chief  direction  of  all  the  all'airs  con- 
iiected  with  the  purposes  for  which  the  svna- 
gogue  existed  (Luke  viii»  49  ;  xiii.  14;  Mark  v. 
35,  seq. ;  .\cts  xviii.  8:  Vitringa,  Archispiag. 
Vbsc/vat.  iiovis  Illustrat.).  Next  in  rank  were 
the  elders  (Luke  vii.  3),  called  also  '  heads  of  (he 
synagogue'  (Mark  v.  22;  Acts  xiii.  15  i,  as  well 
as  '  shepherds'  and  '  presidents,'  who  foroied  a  sort 
of  college  or  governing  body  uiidei  the  jiresidency 
of  the  chief  rnjer.  There  was  in  liie  third  place 
tiie  "113Yn  n'?t^',  legatus  ecclesice,   '  the  angel  of 
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the  church,''  who  in  the  synagogue  meetings  ac.td 
commonly  as  the  speaker,  or  as  the  Protestant 
minister,  conilucting  the  worship  of  the  coiig:e> 
gation  (Mishiia,  Rash  Hasshana,  4.  9),  as  well 
as  ])erformed  on  other  occasions  the  iluties  of  se- 
cietary  and  messenger  (.S'hbtigen,  liur.  Heb.  i. 
1089,  sq.).  Then  came,  fourthly,  '  the  minister' 
(Luke  iv.  20),  the  attendant  who  handed  thf 
books  to  the  reader,  was  responsible  for  (lie  clean- 
Jine.ss  of  the  room,  and  for  its  order  and  decency, 
and  opened  and  closed  the  synagogue,  of  which  he 
had  the  general  care.  In  addition,  there  ])robably 
were  almoners  or  deacons,  HpT^  ''J03  (Matt.  vi. 
2),  who  c(dlec(ed,  held,  and  distributed  the  alms 
of  the  charitable. 

In  regard  to  the  furniture  of  the  synagogue, 
seats  merely  are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament 
(Matt,  xxiii.  G  ;  James  ii.  3).  The  '  chief  seats,' 
or  rather  '  front  seats"  (TrpwroicaOeSpiai),  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  .Scribes  ;iiiil  Pharisees.  The  outfit 
may  have  iieen  more  simple  in  (lie  days  of  Christ ; 
still  there  was  jiroliably  then,  as  well  as  at  a  later 

period,  a  sort  of  pulpit  (  firnj-a,  HD''^,  PIJD),  and 
a  desk  or  shelf  (eriKT),  11311  or  pTl),  for  holding 
(he  sacred  books  (Mi.-.hna,  fierae/i,  v.  3;  Rosh 
Hasshana,  A.I;  Mer/U/a.  3.  1;  Sabb.  16.  1). 
Some  sort  of  summary  jiulicature  seems  to  have 
been  held  iu  the  synagogues,  and  punishments  of 
flogging  and  beating  indicted  on  the  s])ot  (Matt. 
X.  17:  xxiii.  31;  Mark  xiii  9;  Luke  xii.  11; 
xxi.  12;  Acts  xxii.  19;  xxvi.  11:1  Cor.  xi.  22). 
The  causes  of  which  cognizance  was  here  taken 
were  perhaps  exclusivily  id'  a  religious  kind. 
Some  expressions  in  (he  Talmud  seem  to  imply 
that  a  sort  of  judicial  triumvirate  presided  in  this 
court  (Mishna,  Sanhed.  i.;  Maccutli,  3.  12).  It 
certainly  ajipears  from  the  New  Testament  that 
heresy  and  apostacy  were  jiunished  belbie  these 
tribunals  by  the  application  of  stripes. 

The  reader  may  have  been  struck  by  some  re- 
semblance between  this  account  and  the  anange- 
meiiis  which  prevailed  in  the  eaily  Christian 
churches.  The  '  angrl  of  the  church  '  (Rev.ii.  1), 
the  J  astor,  was  obviously  t.d^eu  from  (he  syna- 
gogue. Winer,  however,  denies  that  '  th^^  mes- 
sengers of  the  churches'  (2  Cor.  viii.  23)  has  any 
connection  with  \\ie  legahis  ecclesite.  The  words 
•  because  of  the  angels'  (1  Cor.  xi.  10)  have  \>een 
referred  to  this  same  office, — a  reTerence  which 
Winer  does  not  ajiprove.  Meier  [Comnifiitarf 
in  loc.)  iiolds  that  the  allusion  is  to  celestial 
beings,  an  idea  which  he  thinks  Paul  derivcil 
from  Judaism  (Septnagint,  Ps.  cxx,\viii.  1  ;  Tobil 
xii.  12;  l$ait,  Stjiiag.  p.  15;  Grotius,  ?n  loc, 
Eisenmeier,  Eiitdevkt.  Judenth.  ii.  ]>.  l!^3). 

The  woik  of  Vitringa  {De  Synagogd  Vetrrian) 
remains  the  chief  authority  on  tlie  sniiject,  though 
])nblished  in  U)9G.  See  also  Burinann,  E.teicitt. 
ricad.  ii.  3,  sq. ;  Reland,  Antiq.  Sarr.  i.  10; 
Car]  izov,  ^/ijuar.  p.  307,  sq.:  Hartmann,  Vcrhhul. 
des  A  T.  niitd.  Neuen,  ]i.  225,  sq  ;  Urovvn,  .-i/iti- 
qaitk'S  oj  the  Jews,  vol.  i.  p.  590,  si). — .1.  R.  B. 

SYN.VGOGUE.  GREAT  (nVn?!!  npp), 
the  name  apjilied  in  the  Talmud  to  an  assembly 
or  synod  jiiesided  over  by  E/ra,  and  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  alleged  therein 
to  base  been  engaged  in  restoring  »nd  reforming 
tlie  worship  oC  (lie  Ten-jile  ai'ter  the  return  of  the 
Jews  froni  Babylon.  VVe  shall  here  lurnisn  the 
evidences  of  tiie  existence  of  this  assembly.   'Tbt 
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house  of  ju(lg;ment  (rf  Ezra  is  that,  called  tlie 
Great  Synagogue,  wliicli  restored  the  crown  to 
its  original  cornWuow'  '  Chron.  pDHV,  t'ol.  13). 
Tlie  crotPM,  ol)seives  Huxtcirf  {Tiberias,  eh.  x), 
was  triple,  coiisislinaf  of  the  law,  th"-  priesthood, 
tnd  tl.e  commoiiwealtli  ;'  and  he  explains  this  hy 
adding  that  Ezra  [xirified  tlie  law  and  tlie  Scrip- 
tures generally  I'roin  all  corruptions.  Again  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talinnd  (Cud.  Megillah,  3)  it  is 
said,  '  When  tiie  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue 
arose,  thej'  restored  magnificence  ((.  e.  tiie  crown 
of  tiie  law)  to  its  pristine  state.'  In  Pirke  Ahoth, 
cap.  ,  it  is  observed  that  Moses  received  tiie  law 
fnwr.  Mount  Sinai,  gave  it  to  Joshua,  Josiiua  to 
tlie  elders,  the  elders  to  the  propliets,  and  these  to 
tlie  men  of  tlie  (iieat  Synagogue;'  and  in  Tract 
Yomah.  Ixix.  2,  it  is'  added,  '  Why  is  this 
calleil  hy  tiie  name  of  the  Great  Synagogue  ? 
Because  thev  restored  the  crown  to  its  pristine 
state.'  In  Megillah,  fol.  x.  2  :  '  This  is  a  tra- 
dition from  the  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue;' 
and  in  Baha  Bathra,  fol.  15:  *  The  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  wrote  Ezekiel,  the  twelvefminor) 
propheis,  Daniel,  and  Estiier  ;'  and  the  glossator 
explains  this  by  saying  '  that  they  collecfed  the 
books  into  one  volume,  and  made  new  copies  of 
tliem,'  knowing  that  the  prophetic  spirit  was  about 
to  depart.'  In  Pirke  Ahoth  it  is  added  that 
Simeon  the  .Inst  was  the  last  survivor  of  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
been  contetnporary  with  Alexander  tlie(ireat  (b.c. 
332),  and  is  said  to  have  completed  the  canon  by 
adding  the  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  and  to 
have  survived  forty  years  tlie  building  of  the 
second  temple. 

Abaibanel  and  some  of  tlie  later  .Jewish  com- 
mentators liave  amplitied  these  statements,  and 
some  eminent  Christian  writers  have  adopted  their 
views  in  regard  to  the  history  of  the  text  of 
Scripture.  We  have  already  seen  that  several 
of  the  fathers  held  that  the  books  of  the  law, 
having  been  destroyed  at  the  burning  of  the 
temple  by  Neliuch.uhiezzar,  were  miraculously 
restored  by  Ezra  [Ksdr.\s].  Buxlorf  assumes 
that  the  lalionrs  of  the  Great  Synagogue  con- 
sisted only  in  restoring  both  the  law  and  the 
entire  Scriptines  to  their  integrity,  separating  the 
false  from  the  true,  and  removing  corruptions. 
Carpzov  {Intrud.  lib.  i.  ch.  i  )  observes,  in  re- 
ference to  this  suliject,  that  the  account  of  the 
restoration  by  Ezia  of  tlie  law,  which  had  been 
burned  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  is  '  a  fable  of  the 
Papists  derived  from  the  fathers,  but  iinjaigned 
by  Bellarmine  (De  Verb.  Dei.  ii.  1),  and  Natalis 
Alexander,  (Hict.  Kccles.)  [and  otiiers  of  the 
Roman  church].  Neither.'  he  adds,  '  did  Ezra 
correct  and  amend  the  Scriptures,  which  had 
been  corrujifed  during  the  captivity — a  papist- 
ical comment  built  up  by  Cornelius  a  Lapide, 
(Proem.  Com,  p.  5).  and  refuted  by  our  divines 
(see  Calovius);  nor  did  he  invent  the  jivesent 
letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  in  place  of  the 
Samaritan — a  fable  refuted  by  Buxtorf  [Sciiip- 
TUitE,  Hoi.y].  But  what  Ezra  really  did  was 
this  :  he  collected  the  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
into  one  volume,  ])urilied  them  by  separating  the 
spurious  from  the  genuine,  fixed  the  canon  of  di- 
vinely inspired  books,  and  rejected  all  that  was 
heterogeneous,  and  finally  examined  the  canonical 
books,  that  nothing  foreign  or  depraved  should 
be  mixed  i,p  with  them,  and  pointed  out  the  true 
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method  of  readi.g  anil  expoi.  ding  them :  r< 
whicli  labour  he  had  the  assistance  of  Haggai, 
Zecharlah,  INIalachi,  Nehemiah  [Ezra,  Mordecai, 
.Simon  the  Just],  and  the  otliers,  in  all  iiie  huii- 
tired  and  twenty."  '  It  was,"  lie  observes,  '  tlie 
unshaken  principle  of  lioth  Jews  and  (Jhristiaiii 
that  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  was  fixed 
once  for  all  by  Ezra  and  the  nien  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.'  Bellarmine  also  (/.  c.)  maintains 
that  although  some  of  the  fathers  su|:jiosed  that 
the  whole  Scrijitures  had  been  hurnt-i!  anil  mira- 
culously restored  iiy  Ezra,  as  Basil,  whose  words 
(£;;.  ad  C/tilon.)  are,  '  Hie  campus  in  quo 
secessn  facto  Esdras  omnes  divinos  lihros  ex 
mandato  Dei  eructavit,*  yet  that  from  the  slate- 
menls  of  Clirysostom,  '  that  out  of  the  remains  of 
the  Scripture  Ezra  recoir.posed  it:'  of  Hilary 
{Prcpf.  in  PsaL),  that  'Ezra  had  collected  the 
Psalms  into  one  volume;'  and  of  'I'lieodoret.  that 
'  the  Scripture  having  been  depraved  in  the  time 
of  tlie  exile  was  restored  by  Ezra  ;" — these  fathers 
did  not  mean  to  assert  that  Ezra  liad  restored  the 
whole  friim  memory,  liut  only  that  he  collected 
into  one  body  the  dilVerent  books  which  he  had 
fiMuid  dispersed  in  various  jilaces,  and  amended 
such  ]iarfs  as  had  lieen  corrupted  by  the  negli- 
gence of  transcribers.  In  opposition  to  all  these 
views,  Le  Clerc  (Sentiments  de  quelques  '^li^o- 
logiens)  maintains  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
Great  Synagogue  and  the  Esilrine  Recension  waa 
a  Talmudical  fable;  in  which  he  was  followed 
by  Father  Simon  and  many  others.  There  cer- 
tainly apjiears  but  a  very  slight  foundation  for 
the  superstructure  raised  l>y  Mw\\o\i  {Tiberias), 
Carjizov,  and  Prideaux  [E.sduas].  That  the  law 
and  the  prophets,  however,  had  not  perished,  but 
were  read  by  the  Jews  during  the  exile,  ajipears 
from  Dan.  ix.  1,  2,  6,  II,  12;  com  p.  Ezra  vi. 
18;  vii.  10. 

Genebrard  asserts  that  there  were  no  less  that: 
three  Great  Synagogues,  one  in  am.  3610,  or 
B.C.  .391,  when  the  Heinew  canon,  consisting  ot 
twentv-two  books,  was  fixed :  another  in  386C 
(h.c.  144),  when  Tobit  and  Kcclesiasticns  were 
added;  and  a  third  in  3'j50  (u.c.  51),  when  fh» 
whole  waf  completed  by  the  addition  of  the  books 
of  Maccabees  But  this  statement,  being  un- 
su])ported  by  any  historical  proof,  has  met  witir. 
no  rece|ition.^ — W.  \^  . 

SYNTVCHK  {'2,vvTvxfi)i  ^  female  Christiar. 
nained  in  Phil.  iv.  2. 

SYRACUSE  {'S.vpa.KOvcrai),  a  celebrated  city 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  island  of  Sicily. 
It  was  a  strong,  wealthy,  and  poiniloiis  place,  to 
which  .Strabo  gives  a  circumference  of  not  less 
than  one  hnnilied  and  eighty  stades.  The  great 
wealth  and  power  of  Syracuse  arose  from  its  trade, 
which  was  carried  on  extensively  while  it  re- 
mained an  independent  state  under  its  own  kings  ; 
but  about  200  B.C.  it  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
after  a  siege  rendered  famous  li\  the  mechanical 
contrivances  whereby  Archimedes  jirolracted  the 
defence.  Syracuse  still  exists  as  a  consideralile 
town  under  its  original  name,  and  some  mini 
of  the  ancient  city  yet  remain.  Si.  Paul  spent 
three  days  at  Syracuse,  after  leaving  Melita,whcn 
being  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  Rome  (Acts 
xxviii.  12). 

SYRIA  {'S.vpla.').  This  great  country  is  men- 
tinned  under  the  name  of  Aram  in  the  Hebrft'.» 
Scriptures,  seveial  parts  oi'  it  liein^j  so  de8i|;nat«4. 
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with  (he  adililioii  of  a  district  name;  stiid  it  is 
only  *)y  piiitiiii;  ti>,i,'etlier  tlie  ])()rlioiis  lliiis  sciia- 
rafely  (iciomlnatcd,  that  we  learn  the  exleul  nf 
country  which  the  word  indicated  among  tlie  He- 
biews  [see  Akam].  Aram  is  usnally  rendered 
Syria  in  the  Aiithoiized  and  ofiier  versions  : 
and  in  the  time  of  the  kin<j;s  it  more  frequently  in- 
dicates llie  kingdom  of  which  Damasc\is  was  llie 
capital  than  the  whole  roimtry,  or  any  otiier  j  art 
dC  it.  [Damascus.]  In  the  Maccahees  the 
'^I'veek  text  tVe(nieiitly  employs  the  term  'Syria' 
to  designa'e  tiie  empire  of  the  Seieniidae;  and  in 
the  New  Testament  it  occurs  as  the  name  of  tiie 
Itomin  ]irovince  (Matt.  iv.  21;  Lr.ke  ii.  2; 
Acts  XV.  23,  41  ;  xviii.  18;  >:x.  3;  xxi.  3;  Gal. 
i.  2P,  which  was  governed  liy  jiresidents,  and  to 
which  PhcEnicia  and  (witli  sliglit  interruption) 
Jndpea  also  were  attached  ;  for  in  and  after  tlie 
time  of  Christ.  Ju<laBa  was  for  the  most  pait  go- 
A'erned  by  a  jjrocurator,  who  was  accounlahle  to 
the  president  of  Syria. 

The  word  Syria  is  of  uncertain  origin.  Some 
conceive  it  to  l)e  merely  a  contraction  of  Assyria, 
wiiich  was  sometimes  considered  as  part  of  it; 
while  others  conjecture  that  it  may  have  been 
derive<l  from  Snr  (Tyre),  whicli  may  l)e  re- 
garded as  the  Ijest  known,  if  not  tiie  chief,  town  of 
the  whole  country.  The  names  of  bolii  Aram 
an<l  Syria  are  now  equally  unknown  in  the  conn- 
try  itself,  which  is  called  hy  the  Afalis  B.ir- 
esh-Sham.  or  simply  Esii-Sham,  i,  e.  tiie  countiy 
to  the  left,  in  contrailistinetion  !o  Sonihern 
Aral)ia  or  Yemen,  i.  e.  the  country  to  the  right  ; 
l.-ecause  when,  in  order  to  determine  tlie  direc- 
tion of  the  cardinal  points,  the  eye  is  su|)posed 
to  he  directed  towards  the  east.  Arabia  lies  on  the 
right  hand,  and  Syria  on  tlie  left.  It  is  ditlicult 
to  delliie  the  limits  of  ancient  Syria,  as  the  name 
seems  to  have  been  very  loosely  a|iplied  by  the 
old  geographers.  In  general,  however,  we  may 
perceive  that  they  maile  it  include  ihe  tiact  of 
country  lying  Ijetween  the  Kupiirales  anil  the 
Mediterranean,  from  the  mountains  of  Taurus  and 
Amanus  in  llie  north,  to  the  desert  of  Suez  and 
the  borders  of  Egypt  on  the  south;  whicii  coin- 
cides jiretty  well  with  the  modem  a))plicafion  of 
tlie  name.  Some  ancient  writers,  such  as  Mela 
(i.  1  1)  and  Pliny  (v.  13),  give  to  Syria  a  mncli 
larger  extent,  carrying  it  beyond  the  Ku])hrates, 
and  making  it  include  Mesopotamia,  Assyria, 
and  Adiaiiene.  Understood  in  the  narrower  and 
more  usual  applications,  Syria  may  be  de- 
scribed as  composetl  of  three  fracis  of  land,  of 
very  ditlerent  iU'scri])lions.  That  which  adjiiins 
the  Mediterranean  is  a  hot,  damp,  and  rather  un- 
wholesome, but  very  fruitful  valley.  Tlie  ])art 
next  to  this  consists  of  a  double  chain  of  moun- 
tains, running  parallel  from  south-west  tonoilli- 
east,  with  craggv  ])recipit()us  rocks,  devious  val- 
leys, and  iiollcw  detiles.  The  air  is  here  dry  and 
healthy;  and  on  the  western  declivities  of  the 
mountains  are  seen  lieautiful  and  highly  cultivat- 
ed terraces,  alternating  with  well-watered  valleys, 
which  have  a  rich  and  fertile  soil,  and  are  densely 
peopled.  The  eastern  declivities,  on  the  contrary, 
are  dreary  mountain  deserts,  connected  with  the 
third  region,  wliich  may  be  described  as  a  sj)a- 
cious  ]ilain  of  sand  and  rock,  jiresenting  an  ex- 
tensive and  almost  unbroken  level. 

Spring  and  autumn  are  very  agreeable  in  Syria, 
mi.  the  heat  of  summer  in  the  mountain  districts 


is  supportable.  But  in  the  plains,  as  soon  as  th« 
sun  readies  tlie  equator,  it  becomes  of  a  sudden 
o]i[)iessively  hot,  and  this  ileal  continues  till  the 
end  of  October.  On  the  other  hand,  the  winter 
is  so  mild,  ihat  orange-trees,  lig-trees,  palms,  and 
many  tender  shrubs  and  jiiants  flourish  in  the 
opt^n  air,  while  the  heiglits  of  Leiiiinon  are  glitter- 
ing with  snow  and  liour-(r(  st.  In  the  districts, 
however,  which  lie  noith  and  east  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  seventy  ol'  winter  is  greater,  tlioiigli  the 
heat  of  the  summer  is  not  less.  At  Anfioch, 
Aleppo,  and  Damascus,  iheie  are  ice  and  snow  for 
seveiiii  weeks  every  winter.  ^  et,  uixin  the  whole, 
the  climate  and  soil  cotnbine  to  render  tliis  coun- 
try (/lie  of  the  most  agreeable  residences  through- 
out the  East. 

Tiie  principal  Syrian  towns  mentioned  in  Scrij)- 
ture  are  the  foihiwing.  all  of  wliich  are  noticed 
under  their  respective  miniesin  the  jiiesent  woi  k  : 
— .'\ntiocli.  Seleucia.  Helbon,  Rezejih,  Ti]ihsah, 
Rehobofh,  Hamafh,  i{iblah,  Tadmor,  I3aal-Gad, 
Damascus,  Hiibah,  BetiiEdeii. 

Syria,  when  we  first  become  acquainted  with 
its  history,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
kingdoms,  of  which  the  most  important  of  those 
mentioned  in  Scripture  was  that  of  which  Damas- 
cus was  the  nietrop  >lis.  A  sketch  of  its  history 
is  given  under  Damascus.  These  kingdoms  were 
broken  up,  or  rather  coiisoliilated  liy  conqueror.s, 
of  whom  the  first  ajipears  to  have  been  'I'iglath- 
]iileser.  King  of  Assyria,  al)()nt  750  U.c.  .-Vftertlie 
tall  of  tlie  Assyrian  monarchy,  Syria  came  under 
the  Chaldaean  yoke.  It  shared  tlie  fate  of  Haby- 
hiiiia  when  that  country  was  conquered  by  the  I'er- 
siaiis;  and  was  again  subdued  by  Alexander  the 
(ireat.  At  liis  death  in  is.c.  323,  it  was  erected 
into  a  separate  monarch  v  under  the  Seleucidae,  and 
continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  sovereigns 
until,  weiikened  and  devastated  by  civil  wars  lie- 
tween  competitors  lur  llie  thione,  it  was  finally, 
about  tj.c  (55,  reduced  by  Pompey  to  the  condition 
of  a  Roman  province,  alter  the  monarchy  had  sul)- 
sisted  257  years.  On  the  ilecline  of  the  Roman 
emjiiie,  the  Saracens  became  the  next  jiossessors of 
Svria,  alxiiit  a.u.  622;  and  when  the  crusatling 
armies  jmiired  into  Asia,  this  country  liecame  the 
chief  theatre  of  the  great  contest  between  the  armie? 
of  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross,  and  its  plains  were 
deluged  with  Clirisiiaii  and  Moslem  blood.  For 
nearly  a  century  the  Crusaders  remained  masters 
of  the  chief  places  in  Syria  ;  but  at  length  the 
power  of  the  .Moslems  inedominated.  and  in  llSb 
Saladin.  Sultan  of  Egypt,  found  himself  in  pos- 
session of  Svria.  It  lemaineil  subject  to  the  sul- 
tans of  Egypt  till,  in  a.u.  1517.  the  Turkish  sul- 
tan, Seliin  I.,  overcame  the  Memlook  dynasty, 
and  Syria  and  Egypt  became  absorbed  in  the 
Ottoman  em)iiie.  In  1832,  a  series  of  successes 
over  the  Turkish  aims  gave  Syria  to  Mehemet 
Ali.  the  Pasha  of  Egy])t  ;  liom  whom,  however, 
alter  nine  years,  it  again  ))assed  to  the  Tuiks,  in 
consequence  of  the  operations  undertaken  for  that 
jiurpose  by  the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Ad- 
miral Stopford,  the  chief  of  wliicli  was  the  bom- 
bardment  of  Acre  in  November  IRK)  Th* 
treaty  restoring  .Syria  to  the 'I'm ks  was  laiiltci 
early  in  the  ensuing  year.  See  Rosenn  iilhi  s  lUb. 
Geoffrofih.y  translated  by  the  Rev  N.  .Mori en  _ 
Winer's  Real-  Wljrlerb.  s.  v. ;  V'olney's  Truveh,  i 
289,  35S  ;  Modern  Traveller,  vol.  ii  •  Napiti  « 
War  in  f^yria. 
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SYR  I  AC  VERSIONS.  TlieoM  Syrlac  version 
of  tlie  Scriptures  is  oltcn  called  Ilie  I'eshito  ;  a 
term  in  Syiiuc  wliic.li  sigiiili>'s  umplti  or  siiif/le, 
and  which  is  a))|ilie(l  to  this  version  to  mark  its 
freedom  from  {^losses  and  alles^oiical  modes  of 
interpretation  (Havernick,  Eiiihit.  Kist.  Tlieil. 
zweite  Alitheil.  S.  IH)).  Tlie  time  when  the  Peshno 
was  made  cannot  now  he  certainly  known.  Vai  iuus 
traditions  resjiectiiiij  its  origin  have  heen  current 
among  the  Syrians,  wliich  ])arlake  of  the  t'aliulous. 
Jacoh  of  Edessa,  in  a  passago  comuiunicaled  l)y 
Gregory  Bar  Heliraus,  speaks  of  '  those  translators 
who  were  sent  to  Palestine  hy  the  a|)oslle  Tliad- 
deiis,  and  hy  Ahgarus  king  of  Edessa'  (Wiseman, 
lloree  Si/riaccB,  p.  103).  Tiiis  stalement  is  not 
improiialile.  There  is  no  good  ground  for  ahso- 
liilely  rejecting  it.  It  is  true  that  other  accounts 
are  repeated  hy  Uar  Hehrseus  wiiich  must  be  pro- 
nounced fahulons  ;  hnt  the  present  does  not  wear 
llie  same  aspect.  Ephretn  the  Syrian,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century,  rel'ers  to  the  translation 
liefore  us  in  such  a  manner  as  implies  its  high 
anliquity.  It  was  universally  circulated  among 
the  Syrians  in  his  time;  and  acc;)rdingly  he 
speaks  of  it  as  ova  version,  which  he  would 
scarcely  have  done  had  it  not  then  ohtained 
general  authority.  Besides,  it  has  heen  shown  hy 
Wiseman  that  many  expre.'^sions  in  it  were  eilher 
nnintelligihle  to  Ephrem,  or  at  least  ohscure. 
Hence  this  father  deemed  it  necessary  to  give  un 
expLinafion  of  many  terms  and  phiases  for  the 
benefit  of  his  countrymen.  Such  circumstances 
are  favo4nahle  to  the  idea  of  an  early  origin. 
Perhaps  it  was  made  in  the  lirst  century,  agreeably 
to  the  tradition  in  Jacob  of  Edessa. 

Its  internal  character  fa\(iins  the  opinion  of 
■  those  who  think  that  the  Old  Testament  pait,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  made  hy  Chris- 
;ians.  Had  it  proccfded  from  Jews,  or  one  Jew, 
IS  Simon  supposed,  it  would  not  have  been  free 
from  the  glosses  in  which  that  people  so  much 
inilulged.  It  would  prohaldy  have  resolved 
anlhropomorpliisms  and  other  iiguralive  expres- 
sions, as  is  done  in  the  Sej)t.  ;  and  have  exhi- 
bited less  negligence  and  awkwardness  in  render- 
ing the  Levitical  precej)ts  (Hirzel,  De  Fcntat. 
vers.  Syr.  indole,  Cornmentat.  crit.-exeget.,  p  127, 
et  s<'().).  Besides,  the  Messianic  ])assdges  show 
that  no  Jew  lianslated  them.  Dathe  conjectured 
that  the  author  was  a  Jewish  Christian,  whicli  is 
not  improbable  ;•  for  the  version  dots  (iresent  evi- 
dence of  Jewish  intluences  upon  it — inlhiences 
subdued  and  checked  by  Christian  opinions, 
i^et  TJOt  wholly  impercejitible.  Hence  some 
I  rtve-  ti.'oughr  that  use  was  made  of  the  Targiims 
by  the  translator  or  translators.  This  can  scarcely 
be  pioved.  The  Jews  were  numerous  throughout 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  as  we  learn  from  Jose- 
phus ;  and  their  modes  of  interpretation  were 
prevalent  in  consequence.  There  is  therefore  an 
iipproach  to  the  Chaldaic  nsus  lopiendi — a  simi- 
larity to  Jeuish  exegesis.  If  tlie  authors  were 
originally  Jews,  who  had  afterwards  embraced 
Onistianity,  this  indication  of  Jewish  influence 
is  at  once  accounted  for,  without  having  recourse 
to  the  supposition  that  they  made  actual  use  of 
the  Targunr:s  when  translating  the  original.  It 
is  now  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  Septuagint 
was  consulted  by  the  authors  of  the  Peshito. 
There  is  indeed  a  considerable  resemblance  be- 
tween i    tr  i  our  version,  not  so  much  in  single 
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passages  as  in  general  tenor  ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sari/  to  assume  that  the  (ireek  was  used.  Perhapt 
it  was  afterwards  emijloyed  in  revising  and  cor- 
recting the  Peshito.  The  latter  was  .-'.inietimei 
inteipolated  out  of  it  in  after  times  '  Haveinick, 
p.  02;    Hirzel.   p.   100;   Ctedner,  p.   107). 

It  is  certain  tiiat  it  was  taken  !roin  the  original 
Heliiew.  In  estalibshing  this  posit ioii,  exieiiial 
atid  internal  arguments  unite. 

Eicbhorn  fiicd  to  .*Jiow,  fiom  the  parts  of  the 
Version  itself,  that  it  pioceeded  I'ri.in  seveial  j«r- 
sons.  Without  assenting  to  all  his  aigun:enls,  or 
attaching  Importance  to  many  of  his  presumjjtive 
circumstances,  we  agree  with  him  in  opinion. 
'I'radition,  too,  affiuns  thi  same  thing  j  and  the 
words  of  Ephrem  are  favV  jral>le  where  he  says, 
01)  Josh.  XV.  28,  •  since  tJiose  uho  translated  into 
Syiiac  did  not  understand  the  signilicalion  of  the 
Heliiew  word,'&c.  (Von  Lengeike,  (ommentaLio 
Critica  de  Epfir.  Syro  s.  s.  intfrprete,  ]>.  21). 

The  Peshito  contains  all  liie  canonical  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  A)ioc!y))lial  weie  not 
originally  included.  Tiiey  nuisl,  however,  have 
been  early  rendered  into  Syriai;  out  of  tlie  Septua- 
gint,  liccause  Eplu'em  quotes  them.  In  his  day, 
the  books  of  Maccabtes  were  wanting  in  the 
Syriac;  as  also  fhea))ocryphal  additions  to  Daniel. 
After  the  Syrian  church  had  been  divi<led  into 
ditferent  sections,  various  nceiisions  of  the  version 
were  made.  The  recension  of  the  Ne>tiirians  is 
often  quoted  in  tlie  scholia  of  (iregoiy  Bar 
Hebiaus.  According  to  W  iseman,  this  recension 
extendeil  no  faitlier  than  the  points  ajipeided  to 
the  Syriac  letters.  The  Kaikapliensian  recension 
is  also  cited  by  Bar  Hebra'ns.  For  a  long  lime 
this  was  supposed  to  he  a  .sepaiate  vei.sion,  till  the 
researclies  of  Dr.  Wiseman  at  Home  liirew  light 
upon  its  true  cliavacter.  Frnni  the  examination 
of  two  codices  in  the  ^.at!can  library,  lie  ascer- 
tained that  it  was  nieii-ly  a  revision  of  the  Peshito, 
distinguished  hy  a  peculiar  mode  of  jiointing  and 
a  ])eculiar  arrangement  of  llie  liooks,  lait  not  de- 
viating essentially  fiom  tie  common  text.  In 
this  recension.  Job  comes  bel'oie  Samuel  ;  and 
immediately  afier  Isaiah,  the  minor  ]>ro],hets. 
The  Pioverbs  succeed  Daniel.  Tiie  airangement 
in  the  New  Testament  is  (piite  as  singular.  It 
begins  with  tlie  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  ends 
with  the  four  G()S])els  ;  while  the  epit.-.l(S  of  James, 
Peter,  and  John  come  hel'oie  the  luuiteen  leltera 
of  Paul.  This  recension  proceeded  from  the 
Monophysites.  According  to  Assemani  and 
W  iseman,  the  name  signities  wwuntainous, 
because  it  originated  with  those  living  about 
Mount  Sagara,  where  tlieie  was  a  monastery  of 
Jacobite  Syrians,  or  simply  because  it  was  used 
by  them. 

The  Peshito  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
is  one  and  the  same  version,  having  been  made  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Bishop 
Marsh,  in  his  notes  to  Michaelis's  Introduction  to 
the  New  Testament,  contends  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment pa.t  was  not  made  till  after  the  canon  had  j 
been  formed,  i.  e  about  the  middle  of  the  seconi/ 
century.  From  the  fact,  however,  of  its  wanting  ' 
the  books  that  were  not  received  at  once  by  the  early 
Christians,  viz.,  the  second  epistle  of  Peter,  the 
second  and  third  of  John,  Jude,  and  the  Ajioca* 
lypse,  it  claims  a  higher  antiquity  than  tii« 
learned  prelate  assigns  it.  Had  the  version  been 
made  in  the  third  century,  it   is   not  prcifaabi* 
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•hat  these  epistles  would  liave  lieen  wiiiiting. 
Michaeiis  lla'refoie  swms  to  have  lieeii  right  in 
■siacirig  if  in  the  first  ceritmy.  Hug  li;is  einiea- 
voured  to  ^\unv  that  the  Peshifo  had  originally 
♦.lie  Aiincalyiise  and  (lie  I'li-.r  (Jatholic  ejjislies 
uhicli  aie  lunv  ivanling,  and  that  fhey  gradually 
disappeared  (Voin  the  version  in  the  lourth  cen- 
tury :  hut  his  opinion  is  inipn)l)al)le,  as  has  heen 
shown  hy  IJerlholdt  and  (juerike  (Hertholdt, 
Einliiit.  th.  ii.  s.  6J5 ;  Guenke,  Eialeit.  s.  44, 
not.   1) 

As  the  Old  Testament  part  wns  made  froin  the 
original  Hebrew,  so  the  New  Testament  portion 
was  trausla'ed  t'roni  the  original  Gieek. 

In  conse(iiieiice  ot'  the  variety  ohservalde  in  the 
mode  (>!'  ir.uislatiiig  dinereiit  l»(ioks,  Hug  suijposes 
that  the  New  Testament  jMiiceeded  from  diU'erent 
hands.  This,  however,  is  scarcely  proh.iliie.  The 
tradition  of  the  Syrians  theoiselves  (Assemaiii, 
Uibliuth.  Oiu;itt.  ii.  486)  refers  it  to  one  person; 
and  sucli  is  the  op'inion  of  Eichhorn.  'I'tie  text 
ol'  it  is  somewliat  peculiar  Hug  assigns  it  to  the 
Kotv^  t/c5o(rij.  or  uurevisedtt  xi  ;  while  (iriesbacli 
thinks  that  it  comes  nearer  f  lie  OcrideiUal  tlnui  aiiy 
of  the  other  recensions.  Scholz  reckons  it  to  the 
Constantino;iolitan,  although  he  admits  that  it 
contains  Ali'MUidrian  and  singular  readings. 

The  ()l(i  Testament  Peshito  was  lirst  printed  in 
the  Paris  Polyglolt,  with  a  translation  liy  Gabriel 
Siotilta.  Tiie  tevt  is  l»y  no  means  accinate,  lor 
the  editor  supplied  ileliciencies  m  iiis  MSS  out  of 
(he  Vulgate.  It  was  afterwards  printed  in  the 
London  P(dyglolt  from  various  MSS.;  hut  Pro- 
fessor Roedigei-  pronounces  the  L  union  edition  to 
have  heeii  more  carelessly  executed  on  the  whole 
than  the  Paris  oiie  (Ilnllische  Lit.  Zeit.  1832, 
No.  5,  |i.  38).  The  edition  puhlished  hy  Professor 
Lee  in  \^2'-i,  4io.,  for  the  use  of  the  Hritisli  and 
Foreign  IJihle  S  iciety,  is  the  best.  It  was  ably 
reviewed  l)y  Roediger  in  the  Hall.  Lit.  Zeit.  for 
1832,  No.  4.  The  best  lexicon  is  Michaelis"s  re- 
print and  enlargement  of  Castell's,  published  in 
two  jiarts  at  (Joltingen,  17H8.  4to. 

The  New  'i'estatnent  Pe.shito  was  first  made 
known  in  I'^urope  by  Moses  of  Merdin,  a  Syrian 
priest,  who  was  sent  by  Ignatius,  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  in  1552,  to  Po])e.Iulius  HI.,  to  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  llomaii  ponlitl'  in  the 
name  of  the  Syrian  church,  and  also  to  su|)erin-- 
tend  the  ]irinting  of  the  Syriac  Testament.  It 
was  liist  ]iulilislu(l  at  \  ieinia  in  l.^ST),  by  Albert 
Widmausia  It,  ciian<',eIlor  ol'  .-Vnslria  under  Fer- 
dinand I.  Two  MSS,  were  employed.  L.  de 
Dieu  subsequenlly  ))ubli.shed  the  Apocalypse  from 
an  ancient  MS.  formerly  In  the  library  of  the 
younger  .Seal iger,  and  aflerwaids  in  that  of  the 
miiversity  at  [..eydeo,  containing  jiart  of  the 
I'hiioxeniaii  or  younger  Syriac  veision  ;  or  rather 
of  the  traudation  ixiade  by  Thomas  of  Ilarch'a. 
(Lngd.  Hit.  1(>27,  4to,,  reprinted  with  a  Latin 
version  and  notes  in  his  Critica  Sacra,  Amster- 
dam, 11)93,  fid.).  Pococke  published  (he  four 
epistles,  viz.,  second  Peter,  second  and  third  .lolin, 
and  .Fude,  from  a  MS.  in  the  liodleian  libiary 
(Lng«l.  Hat.  163f»,  Ifo.).  This  is  the  onli/  M.S. 
of  (he  Pesliid),  so  far  as  is  yet  known,  whicli  con- 
tains these  four  e])!stles,  together  with  the  Acts 
tnd  the  (Inee  Catholc  epistles  universally  ac- 
knowledged. The  <-,haracter  of  this  version  of  the 
four  epi»tles  does  not  generally  corresiiond  with 
that  of  the  Pashito;  on  tlie  contrary,  it  ajipears  to 
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betray  a  later  age,  and  proiiably  belongs  to  th« 
Philoxenian  or  Heracleati,  of  which  it  apparently 
firms  a  part.  All  (he  [>arl3  were  collected  and 
])rinted  in  the  I'aris  Polyglott  along  with  th». 
Old  Testament  portion;  ami  trarLsferied  to  th* 
Lonilon  Polyglott,  with  corrections.  Tht  best 
editions  of  the  New  Testament  Peshito  are  the 
second  edition  of  Scliaaf,  Lugd.  Hat.  4to.,  1717  j 
and  that  prepared  by  Professor  Lee  for  the  Bible 
Society,  L  indon,  1816,  4lo.  The  best  Lexicon, 
which  also  seives  as  a  concordance,  is  Schaafs, 
in  one  (ju  uto  volume,  published  at  Leyden,  in 
17(»!»,  4to. 

The  style  of  this  version  is  genrrally  pure,  the 
original  well  translated,  and  the  idioms  (rans- 
ferred  to  the  Syriac  with  ea-'e,  vigour,  and  jiro- 
]iriety.  It  need  create  no  fivrpr.Si'  that  it  dill'ers 
considerablv  Irom  (he  Hebrd.v  anil  Greek  MSS. 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testam,;'i1s,  since  it  existed 
much  earli  r  (ban  the  oldest  codices  now  extant. 
Its  asslstaice  in  thf  interinetation  of  the  New 
Testament  is  valuable  and  important.  Nor  is  it 
wholly  without  \\!>  use  in  ike  criticism  of  the 
same  (  Winer,  De  iisii  veis.  Sr/riacce  N.  T.  critico 
caute  insU/iieiidi,,  Erlaiig.  1 823,  4to.).  See 
Davidson's  Lecltirrs  on  liibUcal  Criticism,  the 
vaii./iis  Introeluciioiis  to  tlie  Old  and  New  Tes- 
t.imcnts,  e-ipecially  ihose  of  HiLveinick  and  De 
Wetle  Oast  edition)  to  (lie  Old,  and  those  of 
Hug,  Michielis  (by  Marsh),  and  De  Wette  (last 
edition)  t.)  the  New  Testament;  Wiseman, 
Ilora-  Sijriaca;  vol.  i.,  Romae,  1828,  8vo. 
For  the  Old  Testament  Peshito  consult  also 
Hirzel,  Do  Pentiit.  vers.  Syr.  quatn  vacant  Pe- 
schili),  indole.  Lips.  1S25, 8vo. ;  (Jredner,  Dc  Pro- 
])helaruin  inin.  vers.  Syr.  quam  Peschito  vacant 
indole,  (Jijtting.  1827,  8vo. ;  C.  v.  Lengerke, 
De  Lphrcemi  Syr.  arte  hernieneutica,  Regiom. 
1831,  Svo.,  and  C'oinm.  crit.  de  E/ihr.  Syro  s.  s. 
interprete,  Hal.  1828,  4ti). ;  Gesenius,  Ueber 
Jesaia,  vol.  i.  ;  Lee,  Proleyomena  to  Hagster's 
Poli/(/lott;  Sim  )n,  Histoire  Criique  dii  V.  T., 
Palis,  1678,  4to. 

For  tlie  New  Testament  Peshito  see  also  J.  G. 
(I.  Adler,  A^  7'.  versiones  Syriacce  simplex, 
Pliiliixeniana  et  Hicrosalymitana.  denno  (xnmi- 
iiafce  et  adjidem,  Ike,  HalhiiB,  1789,  4to. ;  G.  C. 
Storr,  Observatianes  super  N.  T.  vcrsionibus 
Syriacis,  Stuttg.  1772,  8vo.  ;  J.  G.  Reusch, 
Syrus  iiitcrpres  cum  f ante  N.  T.  Greeco  collatus. 
Lips.  1741,  8vo.  Various  Arabic  versions  have 
been  made  from  the  Old  Testament  Peshito. 
These  have  been  already  metition-id  [.VitABic 
VuiisioNs).  The  Persian  version  of  the  Gospela 
in  the  London  Polyglott  was  also  derived  from 
the  Peshito.  Hug  thinks  that  it  was  made  at 
Edessa  {hitradu  tian,  (^S  81,  82,  83). 

Besides  the  Pjshito,  Gregory  Har  Hebraens,  in 
the  [irefaco  to  his  Ilarrcum  Mysteriurum,  men- 
tions two  other  versions  of  the  JNJew  Teofament 
the  I'liiloxenian  and  the  llarclean. 

The  Philoxenian  was  made  from  the  origina 
Greek  into  Syriac,  in  the  city  of  Mabug.  It  i* 
so  called  fiom  Phlloxenus  or  Xenayas,  Bishoj)  ov 
Maljug  or  Hitrapolis,  in  Syria.  There  is  some 
uncertainty  in  relation  to  the  ];art  which  this 
bisho])  look  in  the  version.  The  testimotiy  of 
Har  Ilebraeus  is  not  uniform.  In  one  ])as8age  hs 
athrms  (hat  it  was  made  in  the  tiiw.  of  Fhilo- 
xeiius ;  in  liia  C'hrotticoti,  that  it  was  done  bf 
desire  of  this  l)isiiop  ;  and  ia  another  place  of  tha 
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came  wurk,  thai  it  was  /lis  oipn  p'-odiiction.  Aghe- 
laeiis  (Assemaiii,  Biblloth.  Orient,  toin.  ii.  ]).  S3) 
stales,  that  the  aiitliiir  of  it  was  Polycaip,  niial 
Bishop  ot  Fliiliixemis.  Again,  in  an  Aiahic  MS. 
quotfd  liy  Assiniaiii,  Phili)Xeiiiis  is  said  to  have 
tianslatfd  llie  t'om-  Gospels  into  Syri.ic.  Tims 
all  is  iinceilaiiity  in  leganl  to  the  auttiu)shi|i  of 
the  version.  It  cannot  he  ascerlaineil  whether  it 
proceeded  in  whole,  or  in  part  only,  from  Philo- 
xeniis  himsell';  o;  whether  Polycarp,  acting  under 
his  ausjices  and  l)j  his  ad \  ice,  deserves  the  ho- 
nour of  the  work.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  it 
vi-as  made  Ijetween  the  years  48-5  and  518  of  the 
Christian  era,  nio<t  proliahly  in  508. 

\"&  MS.  of  this  version  has  been  yet  discovered, 
either  coniplele  or  otherwise,  so  tliat  it  is  imjios- 
sihle  to  ascertain  its  intrinsic  merit.  Bar  He- 
l)ra;us  does  not  quote  it  Hence  if  would  seem 
to  have  been  almost  supplanted  in  his  day.  It  is 
known  to  the  piiljlic  only  hy  a  few  fragments 
constituting  the  marginal  annotations  of  a  very 
ancient  Vatican  MS.  examined  hy  Wiseman  and 
numl)ered  153.  The  p;issages  weie  first  printed 
by  Wiseman  in  bis  Ilora-  Syriacee,  p  178, 
sq.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  from  these 
sp'ecimens,  the  version  was  nuich  sujierior  to  the 
Peshito, — a  conclusion  which  agrees  witli  the 
Syrian  tradition  resj/ecting  it. 

Th;  Uarclean  derives  its  name  from  Thomas 
of  Harkel  or  Heraclea,  in  Syria.  Various  iiotices 
'.)f  Tliomas's  life  have  been  collected  by  nern- 
steiii  from  ancient  authors.  He  was  bislioj)  of 
Malnig  at  tlje  conclusion  of  the  sixth  and  the 
commencement  of  the  seventh  century.  From 
thence  he  (led  into  Egypt,  and  took  up  his  alioile 
in  a  monasteiy  at  Alexandria,  where  he  laboured 
in  amending  the  Syriac  Philoxenian  version  of 
the  New  Testament.  From  jmstscri [its -addeii  by 
himself  it  appears  that  he  corrected  the  Gospels  of 
the  Philoxenian  alter  two  (some  MSS.  [\A\etJuee) 
Gieek  MSS.  ;  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  epistles 
alter  one.  Having  revised  and  ameiuled  the  en- 
tire text  with  great  care,  rendering  it  as  conforn:- 
alile  as  (jossible  to  the  Greek  co])ies  whiclj  he  had 
before  him.  the  work  was  compleled  and  published 
111  the  year  of  (Jinist  616.  The  basis  of  it  was 
the  Philoxenian  ;  l)ut  tlie  Peshito  seems  to  iiave 
•  been  also  consulted.  Still  it  was  not  so  much  a 
neiv  recension  of  the  Philoxenian,  as  an  addi- 
tional versioii  of  the  New  Testament  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly it  is  described  as  a  t/tird  translation  by 
Bar  Hebr*us.  'I  he 'most  complete  MS.  of  thi.s 
translation  which  has  yet  been  described,  is  that 
which  formerly  belonged  to  Ridley,  now  in  the 
iibiary  (if  New  College  Oxi'ord.  Tho.se  who 
wish  to  know  more  of  tliis  co])y  must  consult 
Ridley's  llisstrtation  cmiceming  the  Genius  and 
Use  of  Syriac  Versions  of  the  New  Tesinment 
(Lontlon,  1761).  and  Whiles  preface  lo  the 
jiiinted  edition  of  it.  It  contains  all  the  books  cf 
the  New  Testament  except  the  Apocalyp.se,  and 
from  the  27tli  verse  of  tlie  eleventh  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  lo  the  Hebrews,  to  the  end  of  that  epistle. 
The  edition  of  Piofessor  White  is  the  only  one  of 
the  Harclean  version  published.  It  is  in  four 
vohinies  4io.,  Oxford,  1778-1803.  The  text 
ag!e*3  generally  with  the  Alexandrine  family,  as 
might  b-e  inferred  d  ji«7'ori  from  the  place  wliere 
it  was  maile.  It  is  now  imiiossible  to  deterniine 
whetlwr  the  Harclean  version  embracetl  originally 
ibe  entile  New  Testament.    No  MS.  has  yet  been 
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found  wliich  has  tlie  Ajiocalypse.  Gregory  Bar 
Hebiaeus.  who  quotes  and  ciiticises  the  version, 
has  no  citation  from  this  book — a  circumstance 
favourable  to  the  opinion  that  it  never  belonged 
to  the  version  in  question.  It  is  also  ini|xissible 
to  determine  whether  it  ever  extended  to  the  Old 
Testament. 

Tiie  version  is  extremely  literal.  It  seems 
to  have  l>€en  the  translator's  endeavour  th.it  not 
a  word  or  syllable  of  the  original  should  be 
lost.  Accordingly,  he  has  often  sacrificed  the 
Syriac  idiom  to  a  rigid  adherence  totlieGnek 
text.  The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  Peshilo. 
Bernstein  ihus  contrasts  the  two  translations: 
'In  ilia  (Simjilice)  inlevpretatio  est  liberior,  ver- 
boniin  quodque  non  exprimens,  scd  sensum  eoriim 
per  ambilum  niagis.  qiiam  ad  tidem  enunlians, 
oiatiu  consnetmlini  sermonis  Syiiaci  acconimoda- 
tior,  elegantior,  et  infellectii  facilior;  haec(Char- 
klensisj  ad  verbiim  facta  diligeiiter  archetyjium 
reddit,  sed  oralio  ejus  ea  ijisa  de  causa  a  com- 
muni  .'^yrorum  ut.u  loquendi  saepe  abhorrel,  lo- 
cisqiie  hand  ])aucis  obscura  est  el  sine  (ira-co  ex- 
emplo  \  ix  apla  ad  intelligendi.m.  Ilia  S\  rorum 
islins  lemporis  (hiclorum  de  Novi  Testaineiiti 
locis  sententias  et  exjilicationes  rtfert,  hjec  Grae- 
cornm  praecipuae  am  torilatis  exemplarium,  qua 
exennle  seculo  sexto  Thomas  Chaiklensls  -Alex- 
andiiis,  illustri  liteiaiiim  illius  teniporis  sede,  in- 
venif,  ettigiem  m  va  similitudine  exscriitam  re- 
pr;esentat '  (p.  38).  Tiie  same  writer  has  printed 
a  s):ecimeii  of  it  along  wilii  a  specimen  of  llie 
old  Syriac  ;  as  also  the  readings  quoted  by  Bur 
Hebrwus  in  his  Uorrewu  Ali/steriorum. 

From  the  jireci  ding  description  il  will  he  seen, 
that  what  is  usually  called  the  Phiioxeniany 
should  l)e  designated  the  Harclean  version.  The 
two  aie  quite  distinct.  Of  the  one  we  know  ex- 
ceedingly little;  the  other  has  Ijeen  jirinted  under 
tlie  snpei  inlendeiice  of  \Vhile,who  erroneously  calls 
it  the  Vhilojrenian,  (See  Wiseman's  Hone  Sy- 
riacce ;  Bernstein's  Commentatio  de  Charkhiisi 
Novi  Tcstameiiti  travslatione  Sjjrara  ;  Ridley's 
Disseriatio  de  Syrincarnin  Novi  Foederis  zer- 
swnum  indole  atyite  usu  ;  Ad]ev's  Novi  Testa- 
7neiUi  vcrsivues  Syriacee  Sim/. lex,  J'hiloxeiiiana 
et  Ilierosulyittitanii,  &c. ;  ^Vhile's  edition  of  the 
Harclean,  vol.  i.;  BerilHildts  Krit.  Jomnnl  der 
netiesten  Theol.  Liieratnr.  tom.  xiv. ;  Loehnis's 
Grundziige,  ])p.  373-4  ;  and  Davidson's  Lectures 
on  bihlical  C'l  iticism.') 

Theie  is  also  another  Syriac  version  of  the 
New  Testament  called  the  Jerusalem  or  Palfes- 
tino-Syriac.  wliich  was  discoverfnl  by  Adler  in  a 
Vatican  MS.  (No.  19).  The  M.S.  seems,  from 
tiie  sjuhscription,  to  have  Ijeen  written  in  a  mo- 
nashry  at  Antioch.  a.u.  1030.  Tlie  language  i« 
a  mixlnre  of  Chaldee  and  .Syriac,  similar  to  that 
of  the  .lems.ilem  I'almud,  and  the  character  em- 
jiloyed  is  peculiar.  Tlie  M.S.  consists  merely  of 
a  lectionary  or  ecant/elistnriuni.  embracing  no 
more  than  lessons  IVom  the  foin  Gospels  for  ail 
the  Sundays  and  fts;ivals  in  the  year.  Internal 
evidence  i'avoors  the  idea,  that  this  veision  was 
niaile  in  siime  part  of  Syiia,  subject  at  the  lime 
to  tiie  Romans :  probably  in  tlie  fifth  cent'iry. 
The  text  agrees  with  the  western  family.  The 
story  of  the  adulteress,  though  wanting  in  th* 
Peshilo  ami  Harclean,  is  given  in  this  version, 
almost  in  the  same  form  as  that  in  which  it  ap- 
pears  in  the  Codex  Bezae.     Specimens  of  it  an 
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given  liy  Ailler  in  liis  Treatise  on  Sijriac  l^-r- 
tiuiis,  ))-  137,  sq.  See  also  Eicliliiiiii's  ^■Jii- 
gem.  Bibliolk.  ii.,  [t.  498,  sq.  ;  iuid  Marili's  \otes 
to  Mcc/uielis's  latiuduclioii.  Dr.  hc'ioU  col- 
lated it  Cur  his  eililioii  of  tlie  Greek 'I'est.mieiit. 
<Dav'i'ls(«i's  Lectures,  pp.  o5,  (i'i.) — S.  1>. 

SYK.()-PHCENlC;iA(::upa<|)oivtxr)),  oit  Phck- 
iti^ix  PitoPEii.  called  Syio  or  Syrian  Plioeniciii, 
from  beiui,' ijiciiidtvJ  in  the  llomau  pnn  iuce  oC 
Syria,  It  iiicliules  tiiat  ))a!t  of  flie  coast  of 
Canaan,  on  the  burders  of  the  Meditenaiie.ui,  in 
which  tile  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidoii  were  situa'cd  ; 
and  tlje  same  coimlry,  which  is  called  Syio- 
FhcEiiicia  in  tise  Acts,  is  in  tlie  Gospels  called  ihe 
coasts  of  Tyre  and  S  don.  Tlie  woman  also 
desciibed  its  Syro-Plioenician  (2upo<^o«Vi<r(ra )  in 
Mark  vii.  2-6,  is  in  Matt.  xv.  22  called  a 
Canaaiiitish  woman,  liecause  that  country  was 
still  occu[)ied  by  the  descendants  of  Canaan,  of 
whom  Sidoii  was  the  eldest  son. 
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TAANACH  C^jy.n;  Sept.  @a.viK).  a  royal 
city  of  lihe  Canaanites  (Josii.  xii.  21),  in  the  ter- 
ritory >>f  Issachar,  hut  assisjned  to  Manasseh 
(Judjr.i.  27;  V.  19  :  .losli.  xvii.  11-21  ;  1  Kin-s 
iv.  12).  Schubert,  folloived  by  llobinson,  finds  it 
in  the  modein  Taaiitink,  now  a  mean  hamlet  on 
the  south  siile  of  a  small  hill,  with  a  summit  of 
tableland.  It  lies  on  the  soutli-western  border 
of  the  plain  of  Esdr.ielon,  four  miles  soutli  of  Me- 
giddo,  in  ci^nneclion  with  which  it  is  mentioned 
in  tlie  triumphal  son;^  of  Delxirah  and  Barak 
(Jtid;r.  V.  1'.)).  Schubert,  Morrjenluttd,  iii.  164; 
K-obinson,  Bib.  Res.  iii.  I.')6:   Bib.  Sacra,  i.  76. 

TABEAL  ('??<?9,  Gad  is  good;  Sept. 
TctySeiiA.),  fasher  of  the  unnamed  [lerson  on  whom 
Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  king  of  Israel, 
proposed  to  bestow  the  crown  oi  Judah  in  case 
they  succeeded  in  deihroniug  Ahaz  (Isa.  vii. 
Who  '  Tabeal's  son  "  was  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
conjectured  (hat  he  was  some  factious  and  pow- 
erful Kphraimite  (jierliaps  Ziclui,  2Ciiroii  xxviii. 
7),  who  ]>ronJoted  the  war  in  the  hope  of  this  lesult. 

TABKRAH,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israel- 
ites in  the  desert.     [W.anokkinu.] 

TABERNACLE  (nVID  !?nK,  tent  of  assem- 
bly, from  the  root  ^i?"',  to  Jir  or  aijpu'uit  time  and 
place  of  a  meeting^.  Kimclii  explains  the  name 
thus  :  '  Atid  thus  teas  called  tJtc  HyiD  /HX,  be- 
cause the  Israelites  loere  assembled  and  congre- 
gated tlicre,  and  also  because  he  (Jehovah)  met 
there  with  Miises,'  &c.  It  is  also  called  ^HK 
nnj?n.  or  nnyn  pWO,  ttmt  of  testimony,  from 
"liy.  teslari,  lo  witness.  The  Septuagint  almost 
constantly  uses  the  phrase  trxTju/Tj  tov  fiaprvpiov, 
and  in  Kings  viii.,  (TKriuaj/xa  tov  fiaprvpiuu,  not  dis- 
tiiignishin;,'  the  roots  nj?'  and  liy.  The  Vulgate 
has  tabernacnlum  foederis,  tent  of  the  covenant. 
VViih  this  rendering  agrees  Luther's  Sti/lshiitte. 
The  Chaldee  and  Syrian  translators  have 
N30T  PK'O,  teui  of  festival. 

We  may  distinguish  in  the  Old  Testament 
three  sacred  iabeinacles  :  1.  The  Ante-Sjnaitic, 
which  was  probably  the  dwelling  of  Moses,  and 
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was  pla <•(!(!  Iiy  the  camj)  of  the  Israelites  in  fn» 
desert,  for  the  transaction  of  public  business 
Kxod.  xxxiii.  7,  '  Moses  took  the  tabernacle,  and 
jjilched  it  without  the  camp,  ali'.r  oil'  I'roni  the 
camp,  and  called  it  the  taliernacle  of  the  cohgre- 
gation.  And  it  came  to  pass,  that  every  on* 
which  soui^ht  t;ie  Loid  went  out  iinti*  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  congregation,  wliich  was  without  the 
camp.  And  it  came  to  jiass,  when  i\Ioses  wen 
out  unto  the  tal)eriiarle,  that  all  the  people  rost 
up,  and  stood  every  man  at  his  tent  door,  aiic' 
looked  alter  Moses  until  he  was  gone  into  the 
tabeiii.icle.  Anil  it  came  to  pass,  as  Moses  en- 
tered into  the  tabern-icle,  the  cloudy  pillar  ile- 
scendeil  and  stood  at  the  door  of  the  tabein^ele. 
and  the  Lord  talked  with  Moses.  Anil  all  the 
jieople  saw  the  cloudy  jiillar  stand  at  llie  taber- 
nacle door  :  and  all  the  jieople  ruse  up  and  wor- 
sliipjied,  every  one  in  his  tent  door.' 

II.  The  Antu-Sinaitic  tabernacle,  which  had 
served  for  the  transaction  of  public  business 
jirobably  from  the  liegiiming  of  the  I'lxodus, 
was  superseded  by  the  Sinaitic  :  this  was  cuii- 
strucled  by  Be^ialeel  and  Aholiab  as  a  ])ortable 
mansion-liouse,  guihiliall,  and  cathedial.  and 
set  up  on  the  first  day  of  the  lirst  month  in  the 
second  year  after  leaving  Kgyijt.  Of  this  alone 
we  have  accurate  descriptions.  Phi  lo  (O/vcra,  ii. 
p.  l-JG)  calls  it  Uphv  <popr\T6v,  and  Jusephns 
(.'Jntiq.  in.  6.  1),  vahs  iJ.eTa(p(p6fj.fyos  KOJ 
ffu/xTrepiyoffTuu,  a  poriab/e  travelling  temple.  \\ 
is  also  sometimes  called  ?3*n,  '  temple  '  (I  Sain, 
i.  y,  iii.  3). 

III.  Tlie  Davidcc  Tabernacle  was  erected  by 
David  in  .ferusalem  for  the  reception  of  the  aik 
(2  S.im.  vi.  12),  while  the  old  tabernacle  remained 
to  the  days  i.)(  Solomon  at  Gibeon,  together  with 
the  brazen  altar,  as  the  place  wliere  sacrifices  were 
oll'eied    (1  Chrun.  x\i.   39,  and  2  Clnon.  i.  3). 

Tlie  seciind  of  these  sacred  tents  is,  as  the  most 
important,  called  the  tabernacle  ^;a»'  excellence. 
Moses  was  cummandeil  by  Jehovah  to  have  it 
erected  in  the  Arabian  deseit,  by  voluntary  ccn- 
tiibutions  of  the  Isiaelites,  who  cairied  it  aliout 
with  them  iti  their  migrations  iinlil  after  the  con- 
quest of  Canaan,  when  ir  remained  stationary  for 
lunger  periods  in  various  towns  of  Palestine. 

The  materials  of  whicli  this  tent  was  comjiosed 
were  so  costly,  that  sceptii-s  have  quesnuned 
whether  they  could  be  furnished  by  a  nomadic 
race.  The  tabernacle  exceeded  in  costliness  and 
splendour,  in  proportion  to  the  slender  means  of  a 
nomadic  |  eople.  the  magni licence  of  any  cathe- 
dral of  the  present  day,  compared  with  the  wealth 
of  the  surrounding  population.  It  is,  however, 
remirkalile  that  Moses  was  directed  by  Jehovah 
to  collect  the  means  for  erecting  the  taber:iacle, 
not  iiy  church-rates,  but  liy  Ihe  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. Tlie  mode  of  collecting  these  means,  and 
the  ilesign  of  the  structure,  are  fully  described  in 
Exod.  XXV.  to  xxvii.,  and  in  xxxv.  to  xxxvii.^ 
which  the  reader  should  ]ieruse  in  connection 
with  the  following  reniaiks  :  'And  the  Lord  s|iake 
unto  Muses,  s-iying.  Speak  untu  the  children  of 
Israel,  that  they  bring  nie  an  oll'ering  :  of  every 
man  that  givetli  it  willingly  with  his  heart  ye 
shall  take  my  ollering.  And  this  is  tlie  ofi'erinjj 
which  ye  shall  take  of  them;  gold,  and  silver 
and  brass,  and  blue,  and  pur|i1e,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  linen,  and  goats'  hair,  and  rams'  skins  dyed 
red,  and  badgers'  skins,  and  shittim-wocd,'  &a 
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In  addition  to  these  Vdlniitaiy  Cdii'.ributljiis,  the 
half  s'lukel  ledeniiitioii-inoiiev,  wliicli  every  adult 
male  j^aid  in  siihslitiidoi.  of  tlie  liist-l)()iii.  was 
H);)licd  to  the  casting  of  the  sockets  on  which  the 
b>ard.' rested — in  the  whole  101)  talents,  and  1775 
jliekels.  or  the  100  talents  were  cast  100  sock- 
ets, and  of  the  remaining:  1775  shekels  weie  made 
hooks.  Jilatings,  and  hands  Cor  the  pillars  (Exod. 
sxx.  13;  xxxviii.  24  28).  Public  wor-^liij)  was 
lis,)  maintained  by  various  lines  and  trcsiass- 
olTerings  (Lev.  v.  1 J  ;  ,\xvii.  3;  Nnin.  iii.  47; 
vii.  5.i'). 

Tlie  graphic  descrij)tioii  given  in  Exodus  inrli- 
cates  tliat  the  iVamework  ol'ihe  tabernacle  consisted 
of  ])er|iendicnlar  gilded  boards  of  acacia  wood. 
The.-e  boards  were  fixed  into  siKer  sockets,  and 
were  kept  together  by  means  of  golden  rings, 
through  which  lransver.se  liirs  were  passed.  Over 
this  wooden  framework  tonr  coverings  were  s];read, 
the  Hrst  of  which  consisted  of  ,byssns,  or  of  a  fine 
cotton  texture,  dark  I)Iup,  ])iirple,  and  scarlet, 
into  wliicli  the  representations  of  cheruldm  weie 
woven.  Tlie  secnnd  was  soniewliat  larger  tliaii 
tlie  first,  and  consi.sled  ol  a  texture  made  of  the 
very  line  wool  which  grows  lietween  the  hair  of 
some  breeds  of  goats.  The  third  covering  was  u 
pall,  made  of  led  morocco  leather;  and  the 
fourth  was  also  a  jail  (/fa  .stronger  leather,  more 
c,i]iahle  of  lesi-ting  inclement  weather.  It  wa.s 
prohaljly  made  of  M-alskin.s,  wliicli  were  furnished 
by  the  Red  Sea.  'I'lie  first  and  second  of  these 
coverings  consisteil  of  several  curtains,  whicli 
were  coiiT'.ected  with  ea(;h  other  by  means  of 
golden  hooks  ;iiid  eyes. 

Li  the  [)ictoiial  illustrations  the  four  coverings 
of  liie  tabernacle  are  n-ually  represented  as  being 
all  sjiread  over  the  wooden  frame,  so  as  to  bang 
do'.vn  outside  the  boards.  But  this  seems,  as  Hiilir 
remarks,  not  quite  correct.  The  sjilendid  cover- 
iig  o(  blue  and  purple  l>yssus,  with  interwnven 
.mages  of  cherubim,  was  suspended  iiy  hooks  and 
eyes  within  tlis  boards,  so  that  the  inside  of  the 
tabernacle  was  covered  entirely  as  wil'h  costly 
tapestry. 

I'lie  entrance  was  turned  towards  the  east,  and 
was  closeil  by  means  of  a  sjiletHlid  cniiaiii 
of  byssus,  into  which  figures  were  wo\en.  This 
curtain  was  siqporled  by  fine  wooden  columns, 
which  were  p'aleU  with  gold.  Against  incle- 
ment weather  the  curtain  was  iirolecled,  ac- 
coiding  to  the  statement  of  Jiiseplius,  t>y  a 
linen  cotiering.  The  interior  of  the  tabernacle 
was  divided  into  two  rooms.  The  sanctuary  was 
twenty  cubits  long,  ten  cubits  wide,  aini  ten 
high.  The  holy  of  holies  was  ten  cubits  square, 
ainl  ten  high,  and  was  separated  from  tlie  sanc- 
tuary by  a  ctiitain,  into  which  the  figures  of 
ciierubiin  were  woven,  and  which  was  suji- 
])oired  by  four  columns  plated  with  gol-1.  The  ta- 
beiujcle  was  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  court-yard, 
whicl)  was  one  hundred  cubits  long  and  fifty 
culiits  wide,  and  was  surrounded  by  columns, 
from  which  cotto.'i  c.rtains  were  sus|)ended.  Tiie 
entrance  was  twenty  cubits  wide,  an<l  was  closi-d 
by  a  8US]  ended  curtain.  Lithe  holy  of  holies 
stood  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  In  the  sanctuarv 
was  placed  on  the  north  (he  table  with  the  twelve 
hiaves  of  shewbread,  together  with  cujis,  saucers, 
Sec;  opposite  to  this  table  towards  the  south 
stood  the  golden  candlestick  with  six  liranches; 
ni  the  miildle,  between  the  table  and  the  candie- 
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stick,  stood  the  altar  of  incense.  In  the  cortrl 
under  the  upen  sky  stood  the  altar  of  burnt  ufler" 
ings.  and  between  this  altar  and  the  saiictiiary 
was  ))laced  the  lirazen  laver. 

Among  the  jiictiaial  illustrations  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  tiilieinacle,  those  lately  pnblislied  by 
Captain  W.  l{hiiid  are  disfingiiished  by  their 
beauty. 

The  typfilogy  of  the  tabernacle  has  been  ex- 
plained by  divuies  of  foimer  cetitinies  in  a  'alher 
thuing  manner.  Salomon  Van  Til.  in  his  Com- 
tne/itatw  jic  Triberiiacn!o  Mosis,  is  very  explicit 
ill  his  tyjiological  statements.  For  instance: 
'  Coiisideraie  ojiortel  niateriam  cpise  est  lignum 
I'laglle.  ita  quoqiie  ecchsia  coUigitiir  ex  honiini- 
bus  ejusdem  coiuiitioJiis,  iliini  omnes  natuia 
fragiles  sunt.'  'J7te  voixi  of  the  iuberndcle  sig- 
r.ijiea  the  fragility  of  men  constituting  tlie 
Cliurch.  '  Oinalus  ab  auro  infioiluctus  est  em- 
blenia  corrects  fiagilitatis,  scilicet  vucati  sancti 
inliis  gloriosi  sunt  jjropter  dona  sjiiritualia  una 
cum  jnstiiia  Christi  iinpufala,'  The  golden  or- 
ncinwnts  signify  that  the  fragility  (f  tlie  saints 
has  been  removed  by  the  spiritual  gifs  (tjid  the 
imputed  righteousness  of  Christ.  'Tegumenta 
pellicea  nibefacta  inclementia;  aeris  ex[:osila, 
qiiidni  nobis  sint  emblemata  niaitymni  KUiguine 
Christi  et  .suo  tiiictoruin'?  nam  sieuf  tegumenta 
pellicea  ilia  ex  mactatis  aniniaiihus  detracta 
fueiant,  ita  quoqiie  inartyres  occisi  et  iiiactati  j)er 
memoriam  marlyiii  stii  ecclesia  quasi  exuviaa 
reliiKpiuiit  perpetuo  ostentandas,  quod  diligen- 
tissime  factum  est  in  martyrulogiis.'  7'ke  s/cin» 
dyed  led  arc  emblems  of  the  martyts  whose  ex- 
ample is  exhibited  in  the  tnartyrologies,  &c. 

Vestiges  of  typological  interpretations  occui 
even  in  Pliilo  (Oy;e>f!,  ii.  p.  141),  .sq.)  ;  Josephus 
[Aiitiq.  iii.  7.  7);  Clem.  Alex.  [Stromata.  V. 
p.  502,  s(p;,  and  Hieronyinus  (I'p  fid.  ad  I'abiol.) 
Coinjiare  VVitsii  Miscellanea  Sacra,  i.  31b,  sq. ; 
Kraitii  Obscrvatioiies  Sacree,  i.  p.  130  ;  and 
bahr  s  Synibiilik  Mcdosas  ischcii  Ciil/ii-s. 

We  do  not  belong  to  those  who  either  deny  or 
overlook  the  synibolisin  of  the  Did  Testament  in 
general,  or  that  of  the  fabeniacle  in  jiaiticular. 
It  a|  peais  to  ns,  however,  that  the  Intel jiielation* 
and  apjilicatioiis  of  the  typologians  are  geiierally 
nioie  ail.ilrary  and  less  cogent  than  the  |)sYcho- 
logical  and  moral  fac's  which  the  history  of  the 
tabernacle  places  before  our  observation,  and  to 
which  the  Ep'stle  to  the  Hebrews   refers. 

Com]iaie  the  cognate  articles  Aauiin  ;  Ai.tar, 
Auk;  Chickubim;  Couiir;  Eideks;  I'"-j.ka/..wi  ; 
(iiUiSHiiNn'KS  ;  1nci;nsk  :  KdHA'rHni::^ ;  Kouah- 

ITES;     LaVEU;    Ll-.VllKS;     MEliAKlTKS  ;    OKFkR- 

iisGs;  PiiiiisTs  ;  Sacuifices;  .Shew-l'ukad  ; 
Ska,  Bkazen;  Uuim  and  Thlmmim,  &c. 

Besides  the  works  of  S.  van  Til  and  D'ihr, 
com])are  also  Bh.  Conrad.,  De  pe7ieruli  Tabcr- 
nacnli  Afosts  StrticUira  et  Figura,  Ollenbacli, 
1712;  Bh.  Laniy,  De  Tabemacnlo  Firderis 
libri  septem.  Paris,  1720;  J.  G.  'lytnjie,  Tciber- 
nacnli  e  Monu7nentis  Descrij'li'o,  Jena,  1731  ; 
Benzelii  Dissertatio)ies,  ii.  97,  sq  ;  Millii  AJis- 
cellanca  i^ac7-a,  Amit.  1754,  p.  321',  sq. ;  Tel), 
R  n.  De  iis  qitce  ex  Arabia  in  ustim  'Jabeiiia- 
ctdi  fucrant  petita,  Ultraject.  1753,  ed.  J  M. 
Schrijckh,  Lips.  175.');  V.  Meye:-,  liiheldeutwig., 
]).  202,  sq.  ;  Description  elt  l' Lgypte,  \  ol  i, 
jil.  II.  A.  lig.  4;  Michelangelo  Lanzi,  La  Sitv-ra 
Scrittxira  illustrata  con  nionum.  Fenico  Auiri 
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ed  Eijiziani,  Roma,    1827.    fol. ;    Winer,   Real- 
Worterbuch  ait.  '  Stiltshutte.'— C.  H.  F.  U. 

TABERNACLES,  FEAST  OF  (niSDH  an; 
5n  Joseplms  CTKTjyojnjy^a),  one  of  the  three  jrieat 
festivals  of  tlie  Jews,  l)ein>^  tliat  of  the  <  hising 
year,  as  the  Passover  was  of  the  spriiij;.  In  Lev. 
xxiii.  34-43,  diieclioiis  for  observing  tlie  feast  are 
given  ill  very  clear  terms.  It  was  to  comnvnce 
oil  the  lifteeiith  daj'  of  the  seventh  month  ^Tlsri), 
and  consequently  five  days  after  fiie  great  day  of 
annual  atonement  ;  it  was  to  last  for  se^'en  days  ; 
the  first  day  and  the  following  eighth  day  were 
to  lie  Sahliaths;  seven  days  were  olferings  to  lie 
made  :  '  And  ye  shall  take  you  on  the  first  day  the 
tionghs  of  goodly  trees,  liranches  of  ])alm-trecs, 
and  the  Ih)ui;Iis  of  thick  tnes,  and  willows  of  the 
brook;  ye  shall  dv/ell  in'hooths  seven  days,  and 
ye  shall  rejoice  before  the  Loril  ycmr  (lod,  when 
ye  have  gathered  in  the  fruit  of  the  laud  ;  that, 
your  generations  may  know  that  I  made  (he 
children  of  Israel  to  dwell  in  liooths  when  I 
brought  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt "  (conip. 
Num.  xxix,  13-34J.  The  festival  was  therefore 
commemorative  of  the  divine  goodness  as  exer- 
cised towards  the  Jews  when  they  were  wandering 
III  the  desert,  as  well  as  expressive  of  gratitude 
for  the  sup.ply  of  the  rich  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  and 
so  was  (ilfed  to  awaken  tlie  most  li\ely  feelings 
of  piety  in  the  minds  of  the  Hebrews  in  each 
successive  generation.  Nor  woulil  it  be  a  small 
eiihaucemeiit  of  the  joy  felt  on  the  occasion  that 
the  solemn  pari licat  ion  of  the  day  of  atonement 
had  just  taken  placc>,  leaving  the  heart  open  to 
free  and  unrestrained  emotions  of  pleasure.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  su<;h  an  observance  was  a  very 
imp(»i(ant  element  in  that  system  of  education,  by 
facts,  customs,  and  institutions,  which  formed  so 
marked  a  jjeculiarity  in  Mosaism,  and  must  have 
proved  most  eflectud!  for  the  religious  and  moral 
training  of  the  young,  and  for  the  ci^nlirming  of 
ihe  mature  and  the  aged  in  their  great  national 
convictions  and  remembrances.  That  the  inlhi- 
ence  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was  of  a  general 
character  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  reipiired 
the  actual  presence  in  Jerusalem  of  all  Israelites 
(Deut.  xvi.  15,  sq.;  xxxi  lO;  Zech.  xiv.  16; 
John  vii.  2).  Still  more  to  further  the  ediica- 
tii>nal  and  religious  aims  of  (he  observance,  Mo.ses 
commanded  tiiat  every  Sahliatical  year,  '  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  year  of  release,  in  the  Feast  of 
Tabernac'es,  when  all  Israel  is  come  (o  ap])ear 
hefore  .lehovah  thy  God,  thou  shalt  read  this  law 
before  all  Israel  in  their  hearing.  Gather  the 
people  together,  men  and  women,  and  children, 
and  thy  stranger  that  is  within  thy  gates,  (hat 
they  may  hear,  and  that  they  may  learn,  and  fear 
Jehovah,  ;u»d  observe  to  do  all  the  words  of  this 
law;  and  that  their  children,  which,  have  not 
known  [the  event  commemorated],  may  hear  and 
learii  to  fear  Jehovah,  as  long  as  ye  live  in  the 
land,  whither  ye  go  over  Jordan  to  possess  it' 
(Deut.  xxxi.  lW-13)  After  reading  a  command 
so  full  and  emphatic  as  this,  and  after  con- 
templating the  iinpoitaut  purposes  designed  to 
lie  promoted,  one  is  not  a  little  surprised  to  read 
ill  VViner  {Real-Worterbuch,  ii.  8)  that  this  fes- 
tival was  not  celebrated,  or  at  least  not  legiti- 
mately celebrated,  before  (he  Habyloiiish  Captivity. 
In  the  first  place  we  complain  of  the  vagueness 
Bod   uncertainty  of  «uch  y   »t.i '<»'*i«»ut.     Whether 
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iloes  Winer  meiin  that  the  feast  was  not  .A 
served  at  all  ?  or  that  it  was  only  partially  ob- 
served ?  These  are  very  difl'er^nt  )iro[)03itioii8, 
ami  must  rest  on  very  ilifferent  evidence.  The 
only  auUiority  for  his  statement  to  which  Winei 
refers  is  Neh.  viii.  1 7,  where,  after  a  description  of 
the  observance  of  the  fe^tival  on  the  part  of  the 
returned  exiles,  it  is  added,  '  since  the  days  of 
Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  unto  that -day  had  nol 
thechildien  of  Israel  done  so.'  The?^e  words  make 
one  thing  clear,  namely,  (ha(  V\  iiier  is  wrong 
in  saying  that  the  feast  was  not  kejit  before  the 
Captivity  ;  for  tiiey  clearly  imply  tliat  during  the 
days  of  Josbu:i,  that  which  they  deny  to  ha\e 
taken  iilace  after  his  days,  did  take  place  then. 
But  uiuit  do  they  deny?  The  obser\anee  of  the 
festival  ?  No.  lint  the  manner  merely  of  such  ob- 
servance, which  must  have  varied  somewhat  with 
the  lapse  of  time  and  the  great  changes  that 
were  successively  introduced  into  the  solemnities 
nf  the  national  woishiji.  From  the  writings  of 
the  Rabbins  we  learn,  1.  That  those  who  took 
jiart  in  the  festival  bore  in  their  left  hand  a  branch 
of  citron,  and  in  their  right  a  palm  branch,  en- 
twined with  willows  and  myrtle.  In  1  Sam.  vii.  0, 
we  lead  that  in  .Saniuel's  days,  with  a  view  (o 
cleanse  themselves  from  Baalim  and  Ashtarolh, 
the  Israelites  gathered  together  to  Mizpeli,  and 
diew  water,  and  poured  it  out  before  Jehovah, 
and  lasted  on  that  day,  and  said,  '  We  have 
sinned  against  Jehovah."  2.  A  similar  libation 
of  water  took  place  on  each  of  the  seven  davs(Isa. 
xii.  3;  John  vii.  37~l:  at  the  time  of  (he  morning 
oblation  a  priest  drew  from  the  fount  of  Siloam 
water  in  a  jar  holding  three  logs,  and  poured  it 
out,  together  with  wine,  into  two  channels  or 
coiuluits.  made  on  the  west  side  of  the  altar,  the 
water  into  the  one,  the  wine  into  tlieotiier;  in- 
tending thereby,  if  we  may  judi;e  from  the  terms 
employed  in  tlie  passage  of  the  book  of  Samuel,  to 
signify  and  pray  for  moral  purification,  and  also, 
not  improbably,  to  bring  to  mind  the  value  and 
supply  of  watcriluring  the  joiirneyings  in  the  wil- 
derness, while  the  grand  choral  symphonies  of  the 
temple  music  and  sacred  song  swelled  and  re- 
verberated around.  3.  In  the  outer  court  of 
the  women  there  began,  on  the  evening  of  the  first 
day,  an  illumination  on  great  g-.ihien  candle- 
sticks, which  threw  its  light  over  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem;  and  a  dance  by  torch  light  it  he  torches 
bsingmade  from  the  priest's  cast-oH'  linen),  at- 
tended by  song  and  music, wiis  jierforniecrlif  lore  the 
candelabra.  To  this  illumination  our  Loid  lias  been 
thought  to  allude,  when  he  says,  '  1  am  the  liirht 
of  the  world  '(John  viii.  12),  as  in  his  words,  '  If 
any  man  thirst,  let  him  come  unto  me  and  drink  ' 
(John  vii.  37),  he  is  sup]iosed  to  have  lelerred  to 
the  libation  on  the  seventh  day  (Succa,  JSlishna, 
v.  2-4  ;  Tosajihta,  in  Ugolini,  Thes.  toni.  xviii.; 
Sueca,  iii.  12).  From  the  passage  in  Neliemiah 
(viii,  13,  sq.)  it  appears  that  it  was  customary  in 
Jerusalem  and  all  the  cities  to  '  go  forth  unto  the 
mount  and  fetch  olive  branches  and  pine  branches, 
and  myrtle  branches,  and  palm  branches,  and 
branches  of  thick  trees,  (o  make  booths."  It  is 
added,  '  So  (he  j)eo])le  made  themselves  booths, 
every  one  upon  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  in 
their  courts,  and  in  the  courts  of  the  house  of 
Crod,  and  in  the  street  of  (he  water-gate,  and  the 
street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim.'  From  the  details 
given  in  tliis  article,  it  appears  that  the  Fe-ast  «f 
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Tabernacles  was  a  season  of  universal  joy.  Je- 
rusalem lioie  tlie  aiijiearaiice  of  a  camp.  The 
entire  jjotnilatioii  ai^aiii  (hvell  in  tents,  l)iit  not 
*itli  tlu  iuconipaiiimenfs  of  travel,  fatigue,  ami 
goUritude ;  all  was  hilarity,  all  wore  a  holiday 
appearance;  the  varied  green  of  the  ten  tlionsand 
branches  of  <lil]|prent  trees;  the  piictnresipie  cere- 
mony of  the  water  lihatiim.  tlie  general  illumina- 
tion, the  sacred  s<demnit.e3  in  and  hefure  the' 
temple  ;  the  feast,  the  dance,  the  sacred  son^■;  the 
full  harmony  of  the  choral  music;  the  bright  joy 
that  lighted  up  every  face,  and  the  gratitude 
at  '  iiarvest  home,'  which  swelled  every  bosom, 
— all  conspired  to  make  these  days  a  season 
of  pine,  deep,  and  lively  joy,  which,  in  all  its 
elements,  finds  no  parallel  among  the  observances 
of  men.  PJutarcii  {Sympos.  iv.  5}  has  found  in 
the  Feast  of  Tabeniacies  a  Dionysian  or  Baccha- 
nalian festival.  He  could  trace  any  outward  re- 
semblance tiiere  was  between  the  Jewish  an<l  his 
own  heathen  festivals,  but  the  deep  and  appro- 
priate moral  and  s])iritnal  im])ort  of  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  he  was  unable  to  discern  TBiel, 
l)e  SacrSficin  ntjitfe  in  scenar.  festo  vino  misccri 
solito,  \  it.  1716;  Rrlan  I,  Antiq.  Sacr.  iv.  3; 
Clarpz'iv,  Appar.]).  A14,  Ml ;  Nicolaus,  De  Phi/t- 
lobulia,  Thes.  in  Ujjolini,  iom.  xxx.^. 

TAIilTH.\  (Ta)3i0a  nnfelope),  the  Aramnpan 
namft  of  a  Cinlsli.in  female,  called  in  Greek 
Dorcas  (AooKcis).  resident  at  .lojijia,  wliose  bene- 
volent and  lilieral  conduct,  especially  in  ])io- 
vi'liiiLC  the  po.ir  with  clothing,  so  euddired  lier  to 
the  Cburcii  in  that  place,  that  on  lier  death  tliey 
sent  for  Peter,  then  six  miles  oil'  at  Lydda,  im- 
ploring him  to  come  to  tliem.  Why  they  sent  is 
not  stated.  It  is  proV)able  that  they  desired  his 
jjresence  to  comfort  and  sustain  them  in  their 
affliction.  That  they  expected  \\e  would  raise 
her  fVoni  the  dead  is  less  likely,  as  the  Apostles 
had  not  yet  performed  such  a  miracle,  and  as 
even  Stephen  had  not  been  restored  to  life.  But 
the  Anoslle,  after  fervent  prayer  to  God  in  the 
ch.aniber  of  death,  bade  the  corpse  arise ;  on  which 
Tabitha  '  opened  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw 
Peter,  she  sat  up.'  Tliis  great  miracle  was  not 
only  an  act  of  benevolence,  but  tended  to  give 
authority  to  the  teaching  of  the  Ajwstles,  and  to 
secure  attention  for  tiie  doctrines  which  they 
pronuilgated  (see  Acts  ix.  36-42). 

1.  TABOR  ("IHR  ;  Tatepdrp;  &a^d>p  ,  'Ira^v- 
otov  ,  a  mountain  on  the  conlines  of  Zebulun 
and  Naphtali,  standing  out  in  the  north-east 
l)or(ler  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  the  name  of  which 
appears  among  (ireek  and  Roman  writers  in  the 
forms  of  Itabyrion  an<l  Ataby  rion,  and  whicli  is  now 

known  by  the  name  of  y^  (J'J^^-  J^^^^  Tur.  It 
is  mentioned  in  .losh.  xix.  22;  Judg.  iv.  6  ;  viii. 
18;  Ps.  Ixxxix.  12;  Jer.  xlvi.  IR;  Hos.  v.  1). 
Mount  Tabor  stands  out  alone  and  eminent 
above  the  plain,  with  all  its  fine  pro|X)rtions  from 
base  to  summit  displayed  atone  view.  It  lies  at 
tlie  distance  of  two  hours  and  a  quarter  south  of 
Nazareth.  According  to  the  barometrical  mea- 
surements of  Schubert,  tlie  height  of  Tabor  above 
the  level  of  the  .sea  is  1V4S  Paris  feet,  and  1310 
Paris  feet  al  ove  the  level  of  the  plain  at  its  base. 
Seen  from  the  south-west  it  presents  a  semi- 
globi  lar  appearance  ;  t)ut  from  the  north-west,  it 
Biore  resembles  a  truncated  cone.     By  an  an- 


cient path,  wliich  winds  considerably,  one  may 
ride  to  the  summit,  wliere  is  a  small  oblong 
]ilain,  with  the  f'oundatii.ns  of  ancient  buildings. 
The  view  of  the  country  from  thi.i  place  i.s  very 
l)eautiful  and  extensive.  The  inounlain  is  of 
limestone,  which  is  the  geneial  rock  \3\'  Pales- 
tine. Tiie  sides  of  the  mountain  are  mostly 
covered  with  bushes,  and  wooils  of  oak  frees  (ilex 
and  ajgilops),  with  occasionally  ))i>ta(iiii)  trees. 
])iesenting  a  beautiful  ajipearance,  and  atVording 
a  line  shade.  There  are  various  tracks  up  lis 
siiies,  ot'ten  crossing  one  aiutther.  The  ascent 
usually  occupies  an  hour,  thougli  it  has  lieei 
done  in  less  time.  The  crest  of  the  uionntain  is 
fable-land,  of  some  six  or  seven  humlred  yards  in 
height  from  north  to  south,  and  about  liall'as  nincii 
across;  and  a  fiat  lield  k)\'  about  an  acie  occurs 
at  a  level  of  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  lower 
than  the  eastern  brow.  There  are  reniiiins  of 
several  small  ruined  tanks  on  the  crest,  wliich 
still  catches  the  rain-water  drijijiinj  through  the 
crevices  of  the  rock,  auii  jn-eseives  it  coot  and 
)Mue,  it  is  Siiid,  throughout  the  year.  The  view 
from  the  summit,  tiiough  one  edge  or  the  other  of 
the  table-land,  wheiever  one  stands,  always  iu- 
tervenrs  to  make  a  small  break  in  the  distant 
horizon,  is  declared  by  Lord  Nugent  to  lie  the 
most  spteiiili<l  he  cuuld  recollect  liav rug  e\er  seen 
Ir  im  any  iiitnral  height.  This  wiiter  cites  an 
observation  made  many  vears  ago,  in  his  hearing, 
by  Mr.  Riddle,  that  lie  had  never  been  on  anv 
tidhirdl  hill,  or  rock,  or  mountain,  from  which 
could  be  seen  an  unbioken  circumference  with  a 
radius  of  three  miles  in  every  |iart.  This,  his 
lordship  says,  has  been  verilied  i.i  all  his  oun 
experience,  and  it  was  so  at  Mount  Tal>or.allhougli 
there  are  many  abrupt  i)oints  of  vantage  ground 
on  the  sun;mit  {^Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  ii. 
204,  205). 

This  mountain  is  several  times  mentioned  in  the 
Old  Testament  rJosli.  xix.  12,  22  ;  Judg.  iv.  6, 
12,  14);  but  not  in  the  New.  Its  summit  has 
however  been  usually  regarded  as  the  '  high 
mountain  apart,'  where  our  Lord  was  transfigured 
bef.ire  Peter,  James,  and  Jolin.  But  the  jiroba- 
bility  of  this  is  opposed  by  circumstances 
which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  manifest  that 
the  Transfiguration  took  ])]ace  in  a  solitary  })lace, 
not  only  from  the  word  'apart,"  but  from  the 
circumstance  that  Peter  in  his  bewilderment  pro- 
posed to  liuild  'three  tabernacles '  on  the  spot 
(Matt.  xvii.  1-8;  Luke  ix.  28-36).  But  we 
know  that  a  fortified  town  (tccupled  the  top  of 
Talior  for  at  least  220  years  before  and  (^0  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  probably  much  be- 
fore and  long  after  (Polvbius,  v.  70.  6;  Joseph. 
Aiitiq.  xiv.  6.  3  ;  De  Bell  Jnd.  i.  N.  7 ;  ii.  20.  1 ; 
iv.  1.  8  ;  Vita,  §  37)  ;  and  the  tradition  itself  can- 
not be  traced  back  earlier  than  towards  the  end  of 
the  fouith  century,  previously  to  which  we  have 
in  the  Onomasticon  notices  of  Mount  Tal)or,  with- 
out any  allusion  to  its  beii;g  regarded  as  the  sit< 
of  the  Transfiguration.  It  may  further  be  re- 
marked that  this  jiart  of  Galilee  abounds  with 
'  high  mountains  apart,'  so  that  in  removing  the 
scene  of  this  great  event  from  Tabor,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  providing  other  su'table  sites  for  it 
(Rol)iiison,  liihl.  Researches,  iii.  210-227;  Lord 
Nugent,  11  s.,  ii.  19S-201 ;  Schubert,  MnrffenlartcL 
iii.  174-180;  Burckhardt,  Syria,  jip.  33y)  836', 
Stephens,  ii.  317-19;  Elliot,  ii.  364) 
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2.  TABOR  is  iilsii  tlie  n;ime  of  a  ^rove  of  oaks 
in  the  vicinity  of  Benjamin,  in  1  .S;im  x.  3,  the 
topvi;^ra|ihy  (if  whicli  chajiter  is  usually  niucii  em- 
baiiassfd  tiy  the  gittunitless  notion  that  Mount 
Tabor  is  meant. 

3.  TABOR,  a  T^vi.ical  city  in  Zelmlnn,  si- 
tuated ii|ioii  Mount  T.ilioi-  (1  Chron.  vi.  'i2). 

TABRKT.  [Mijsic\i.  iNsTituMKNTs.] 
TABllKT.  |VVi;uiiiTs  AND  Mkasukes.] 
TACEIM  \S  (!D?Onn,  I>ev.  xi.  16  ;  Deut.  xiv. 
15)  is  meiilioiieii  as  one  of  the  unclean  liiids  in  the 
Peiitateneli,  Ijul  so  litile  cliaiacleiised  tliat  no  de- 
cided dniuion  c.iin  heexjiiessed  asto  what  species  is 
really  intended,  (/omiiieniators  incline  to tlje  lielief 
that  (he  name  nn)ioi;s  voiaciiy,  and  therefore  nidi- 
cates  a  species  of  owl.  whicli.  iiowever,  we  take  to 

be  not  liiis  Itiid,  lint  tlir  n'V?  lilith;  and  as  the 
night-hawk  of  Kurope  (^('(ipnmul/jus  Eiiropo'us), 
or  a  spe(-ies  very  ne. Illy  allied  to  it,  is  an  inha- 
bitant of  Syria,  tip  le  is  no  reason  for  alisolutelv 
rejectiii};  it  in  this  place,  since  it  lieloiiifs  to  a  genus 
highly  connectetl  witli  siipeistitioii?  in  all  coun- 
tries; and  thou  li  a  voracious  liird  among  motiis 
[^Phalc/nfc)  and  other  in-sects  that  are  ahroad 
during  darkness,  il  is  alisolutely  liarndess  to  all 
other  animals,  and  as  wrongfully  accused  of 
sucking  the"  uildeis  <if  goats,  as  of  being  an 
itii^icator  of  misfortune  and  death  to  those  wiio 
happen  tit  see  it  (ly  past  tiiem  after  evening  twi- 
light;  yet,  heside  the  name  of  '  goatsucker,  it  is 
denominated  'night-hawk"  and  '  night-iaven,"  as 
if  it  were  a  bulky  species,  with  siiidlar  pi)wers  of 
miscliief  as  those  day  birds  possess.  The  night- 
hawk  is  a  migratory  bird,  inferior  in  size  to  a 
thrush,  and  has  very  weak  talons  and  Ijill  ;  but  the 
gajie  or  mouth  is  wide;  it  makes  now  and  then  a 
plaintive  cry,  and  pieys  on  tlie  wing;  it  tlit's  wiih 
the  velocity  and  action  of  a  swallow,  tlie  two 
genera  being  nearly  allied.  Like  those  of  most 
night  biids,  the  eyes  are  large  and  lemaikable, 
and  the  plumage  a  mixture  of  coloius  and  dots, 
with  a  prevailing  grey  efl'ect ;  it  is  finely  webbed, 
and  entirely  n.ii.-eless  in  its  passage  tlirough  the 
air.  Tliiis  the  biigln  eyes,  wide  month,  sudden 
and  inaudible  iliglit  in  tiie  dusk,  Jire  the  original 
causes  of  the  snpeisiilions  fear  these  liirds  have 
excited;  and  as  there  are  in  soulliern  climates 
Other  species  of  tliis  genus,  nuich  larger  in  size, 
with  jiei'uliarly  contrasted  colours,  strangely  <lis- 
posed  feathers  on  the  head,  or  paddle-shajied 
•ingle  pinnies,  one  at  each  shoulder,  projecting 
ill  tiie  form  of  two  additional  wings,  and  with 
plaiiitivi-  loud  voices  ol'len  uttered  in  the  night, 
all  tiie  species  contribute  to  the  general  awe  tiiey 
have  itispiied  in  everj'  country  and  in  all  ages. 
We  see  here  that  it  is  not  the  bulk  of  a  species, 
nor  t!ie  exact  extent  of  injury  it  may  inflict, 
that  detcnnines  the  import;Mice  attached  to  the 
name,  luit  the  opinions,  true  or  false,  wliich 
the  jinblic  niiy  iiave  held  or  still  entertain 
coiic<Miiitig  it.  'l"he  goatsucker  is  thus  confounded 
witli  owls  l»y  the  Arabian  peasantry,  and  the 
name  ituissasa  more  particularly  belongs  to  it. 
But  (hat  ihe  confusion  with  the  With  is  not  con- 
tined  to  .\r.iiiia  and  l^gypt,  is  snfhclently  evident 
from  tiie  Sclavoiiic  names  of  llie  liirti,  being  in 
Russian,  /<7f;/i,  /efc/c ;  Piilish.  k'Uf: ;  Lithuanian, 
hhlis  ;  and  Hutigaiian,  er/eli ;  all  clearly  allied 
t«»  tb*  Semitic  deiiominution  of  the  owl  — C.  H.  S 


TADMOR  pOin;  Sept.  @oeSfi6p)  or  T*.. 
MAii  (ion),  a  town  built  by  King  SolomcQ 
(I  Kings  ix.  18;  2  Clnon.  viii.  4).  The  namt 
Tatnar  signilies  a  ])a"m-lree,  and  hence  the  Greek 
and  i{onian  designation  of  Pai-mvha,  '  city  «f 
palms;  but  this  name  never  supuseded  the 
other  among  the  natives,  who  even  to  this  day 
give  if  the  name  of 'I  liadmor.  The  form  Tamar 
seems  more  ancient  'liaii  tiiat  of  Tailmor.  It  is 
found  in  the  text  (^kethib)  of  1  Kings  ix  IS.  while 
the  latter  stands  in  the  margin  (kcri)  :  but  in 
the  later  historical  book  '  Tadinor,' having  become 
the  usual  designation,  stands  in  the  te.\f  without 
any  various  reading.  Palm  trees  are  still  found 
in  the  gardens  around  the  town,  but  not  in  such 
numbers  as  would  warrant,  as  they  once  did,  the 
imposition  lA'  tlie  name.  Tailmor  was  situated 
between  the  Euphrates  ati'l  Hamatli,  to  the  south- 
east of  that  city,  in  a  fertile  tract  or  oasis  of  the 
desert.  It  was  built  by  Salomon  probably  with 
the  view  of  securing  an  interest  in  and  com- 
mand over  tiie  great  caravan  traffic  from  the 
east,  similar  to  that  which  he  had  e>tablished  in 
respect  of  the  trade  between  Syria  and  Egypt. 
See  this  idea  developed  in  the  Pictorial  Bible, 
note  on  2  Cliroti.  viii.  4  ;  where  it  is  shown  at 
some  length  that  the  presence  of  water  in  this 
bmall  oasis  must  early  have  made  this  a  station 
for  the  caravans  coming  west  throiigli  the  desert; 
and  this  circumstance  probal)ly  dictated  to  So- 
lomon the  importance  of  founding  lieie  a  garrison 
town,  which  woukl  entitle  h  rn — in  return  for  th« 
proteciion  he  could  give  from  the  depredations  of 
the  Arabs,  and  for  offering  an  intermediate  station 
wheie  tiie  factors  of  the  west  miglit  meet  the 
merchants  of  (he  east — to  a  certain  regulating 
power,  and  perhaps  tii  some  dues,  to  which  they 
would  (ind  it  more  convenient  to  submit  than  to 
change  the  line  of  route.  It  is  even  ]iossible  that 
the  Piioenicians.  who  took  much  interest  in  this 
important  trade,  pointed  out  to  Solomon  the 
advantage  which  he  and  his  siilijects  might  de- 
rive from  the  regulation  and  protection  of  it, 
by  building  a  foitified  town  in  the  qiiartei  where 
it  was  exposr'd  to  the  greatest  danger.  A  most 
important  indicalion  in  favour  of  these  conjec- 
tures is  found  ill  die  fict  that  all  our  information 
concerning  Palmyra  fiom  heathen  writers,  de- 
scribes it  as  a  city  of  merchants,  v/lio  sold  to  the 
western  natives  tlie  products  of  India  and  Ara- 
bia, and  who  were  so  enriched  by  the  tratKc  tliat 
the  ])lace  became  proverbial  for  luxury  anil 
wealtli,  and  for  the  expensive  habits  of  its  ci- 
tizens. 

We  do  not  again  read  of  Tadmor  in  Scripture, 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  Helirews  retained  posses- 
sion of  it  long  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  No 
other  source  acquaints  us  with  the  sidisequeu' 
history  of  the  jilace,  till  it  reap(vais  in  the  ao- 
connt  of  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  v.  "ilj,  as  a  consider- 
able town,  which,  along  with  its 'e' ritory,  formed 
an  independent  state,  fietween  the  Roman  and 
Parthian  empires.  In  the  tirne  of  Trajan,  how- 
ever, it  was  lying  waste  ;  but  it  was  reliuilt  by 
his  successor  Adrian,  and  from  him  took  tlie 
name  of  Adrianopolis.  From  Caiacalla  it  re» 
ceived  the  |irivileges  of  a  Roman  colony.  Dur- 
ing the  weak  administration  of  the  empeioit 
Gallienns  and  ^■alerian,  in  the  third  centuryj 
vhile  independent   gov tr^ir £*■::«    were  risiug  it 
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■es'eral  province;  df  ttip  Roman  etnpire,  Oden- 
fitiis  t)ecame  mushier  oFPalniyra  ami  ilie  wliole  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  assmuiiig  tlie  le'^al  title  him- 
gelt',  also  l)estowe(l  it  upon  his  consort  Zfnoliia, 
anil  his  el<l»st  sun  Heroil.  After  his  ileatli,  Ze- 
noifia,  styliiiij  hi'rself  (jueen  of  the  Kast,  ruled 
over  most  of  the  eastern  ])rovIiices  of  tiie  Roman 
empire,  as  well  as  over  her  own  territories,  with 
so  iMiicii  firmness  and  policy,  that  Anrelian,  wlio 
vanquislied  her  and  led  her  in  triumph  to  Rome, 
could  not  withliold  his  admiration.  On  the 
revolt  of  Palmyra  shortly  after.  Anrelian,  iiavinj^ 
recovere<l  possession  of  it,  caused  it  to  lie  levelled 
with  the  ;>;r(MMid,  aTid  the  greater  part  of  the  iniia- 
bitaiits  to  be  put  to  death.     He,  however,  ordered 
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(lie  '.emplc  of  the  sun  to  lie  restored,  jilnced  a  ^r- 
rison  in  tlie  town,  and  apixilnled  a  deputy  over  lli« 
district  at*M'-'he<l  to  it.  Dioclelian  adorned  the 
city  with  aihlitioi.al  hiuldings  ;  and  under  iIm* 
Kmperor  Honorius  it  still  had  a  s;;  irrison,  an<l  wa« 
tlie  seat  of  a  hisliop.  .lustinian  strengthened  the 
fortiH(ation.s,  and  also  constrncteil  a  very  costly 
aqueduct,  the  remains  of  which  still  exi.-t.  When 
the  successors  of  Mohammed  extended  their  con- 
quests lieyond  tiie  confines  of  ,Aral)ia,  Palmyra 
was  one  of  tlie  first  places  which  liecarpe  siili- 
ject  to  tlie  khalifs.  In  the  year  0.19,  a  halfle 
was  here  fought  between  the  khalifs  Ali  and 
Moawiyah,  and  won  liy  tlie  former.  In  7 1^ 
it  was   still   so    strongly  forlilied    that  it  took   th'. 
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kbalif  Jferwan  seven  months  to  reduce  it,  the 
reiiel  SolymaTi  having  shut  himself  nji  in  it. 
From  this  period  it  seems  to  have  gradually 
fallen  into  decay.  Benjamin  of  Tuilela,  who 
was  there  towards  the  end  of  the  12fh  century, 
ipeaks  o("  it  as  '  Thadnior  in  the  deseit,  built  ijy 
Solomon  of  equally  large  stones  (with  Baalliec). 
Tl-.is  city  is  surrounded  hy  a  wall,  and  stands  in 
the  desert,  far  liom  any  inhabited  ]ilii<!e.  I(  is 
lour  days' jiiiirney  from  Raaiath  fnaalhec),  and 
contains  "JOOO  warlike  Jews,  who  are  at  war 
rtitli  the  Chris'ians  and  with  the  A-ahian  suli- 
jects  of  No»Me<!diii,  and  aid  fh.eir  neiL-hdiiurs  vhe 
Moiia^nmt'dans."  In  connection  with  this  s'.-ite- 
ment,  it  may  he  remaiked  that  ihe  existing  in- 
scriptions of  Palmyra  attest  the  presence  ol' Jews 
liiere  in  its  niost  fiouiishing  period,  and  tl«at 
tiiey,  in  common  with  its  other  citizens,  shared 
in  the  general  trinif,  and  were  even  olijec's  of 
public  ho-iour.  One  insciiption  intimates  the 
erection  of  i  statue  to  JuUus  S':halmalat,  a  Jew 
for  having  at  his  (I'.vn  exjicnse  conducted  a  caia- 
ran  to  Palmyra  This  was  in  A.n.  2-")^,  not  long 
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before  the  time  of  Zenobia,  wlio,  according  to 
sime  writers,  was  of  .(ewish  extraction.  Irhvaiid 
iNIaiigles  (^Travels,  p.  273)  als.i  tjolionl  a  flehiew 
inscription  on  the  architrave  of  ihegicat  colonnade, 
but  give  no  copy  of  it,  nor  say  what  it  ex]iressed. 
Tie  latest  historical  notice  of  Tadm<^r  which  we 
ha\e  been  able  to  fiml  is.  that  it  was  jilundere<l 
in  1  100  by  the  aimy  of  Tlmur  Bi'g  (Tamer- 
lane), when  200. OIU)  sliee|i  were  taken  (Ran- 
kin. Wars  (if  the  Monqols).  And  Abull'eda, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centiuy  (^>'f/i. 
l)(SCiipt.\\.  9*^).  s]  eaks  of  Tadmor  as  meiely  a 
village,  but  celebrated  for  its  ruins  of  <ild  and 
magnificent  eddices.  These  relics  of  ancient  art 
anil  magnificence  were  scarcely  known  in  Kuropa 
till  towards  the  close  <if  the  se\  enteenlh  century. 
In  the  year  lri78,  some  English  merchanrs  a* 
Aleppo  res<jlvrd  to  verify,  by  actual  in.sjieclion,, 
the  i(]orls  (oncerning  these  ruins  whicii  existed 
in  that  place.  The  exi'editinn  was  niifurtniiate  ; 
for  they  were  plundered  of  everv  thing  by  llifl 
Aralis,  and  returned  with  their  object  ■.inacooni- 
plished,       4   second    expedition,    in    1691,    h*J 
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better  jujccess ;  hnt  the  accounts  wliicli  wptp 
hroug-lit  back  receivetl  little  crfdit :  as  it  seemed 
unlikely  tl\at  a  city  wliicli,  accor.iing  to  tlieir 
rpport,  miiM  have  iieen  ao  mai,'iiit)i-ent,  should 
have  been  erected  in  the  miiUt  of  deserts.  When, 
however,  in  tli;  year  ]7.)3,  R(>l)eitWood  pt\h- 
lished  the  vieivs  and  p!aii8,  wiiich  had  been  taken 
with  great  acciiiacy  on  the  spot  two  years  helore, 
liy  H.iwkins,  the  tiulh  of  the  earlier  accounts 
conld  no  longer  he  donlited  ;  and  it  appeared 
tliat  neither  Greece  nor  Italy  could  exhihit  an- 
tiq'iities  which  in  point  of  splenihiur  conUJ  rival 
those  (if  Pahnyra.  The  examinations  of  these 
travellers  show  that  the  ruins  are  of  two  kinds. 
The  one  class  nnist  have  originated  in  very  remote 
'jmcs.  and  consists  of  rnde.  nnshapen  hilhxks  of 
niin  and  rnhhish,  covered  with  soil  and  herhage, 
«ncii  as  now  alone  mark  the  site  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia, 
and  amoii^  which  it  would  be  reasona'  le  to  seek 
any  tracpB  of  the  more  iincient  city  of  S  ilomon. 
The  otiier.  to  which  the  most  i^orgaons  monu- 
ments beloiiir,  bears  the  impress  of  later  ajje^. 
It  is  clear  from  the  style  of  architectine  that  the 
later  l)nildin^!;9  l)elo);^  to  tiie  three  centinies  pre- 
ceding Dioc'letian,  in  which  tlie  Corinthian  order 
of  pillars  was  preferred  to  any  other. 

Tlie  ruins  cover  a  sandy  plain  stretching;  along 
the  bases  of  a  ran;:,'e  of  mountains  called  Jel)el 
Belaes,  rurining  nearly  north  and  south,  dividing 
the  great  desert  from  the  desert  plains  extending 
westward  towards  Damascus,  and  the  north  of 
Syria.  The  lower  eminences  of  these  mountains, 
bordering  the  ruins,  are  covered  with  numerous 
snlitarv  square  towers,  the  tombs  of  the  ancient 
P.iltriyenes,  in  which  are  I'oiuicl  memorials  simi- 
lar to  those  of  Egypt.  Thev  are  seen  to  a  great 
distatice,  and  iiave  a  striking  etVect  in  this  desert 
golitiiile.  Heyond  the  valley  which  leails  through 
these  hills,  the  ruinetl  city  first  ojx'ns  iu)on  the 
\  iew.  The  thousands  of  Corinthian  columns  of 
wriiite  marl)le.  ere('t  and  fallen,  and  'covering  an 
extent  of  about  a  mileand  ahalf,  jiresent  an  appear- 
atice  which  travellers  com])are  to  that  of  a  forest. 
Th*"  site  on  which  the  city  stands  is  slightly  ele- 
vated above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  desert 
for  a  circumference  of  about  ten  miles;  winch  the 
Aralii  lielieve  to  coiticide  wi'li  the  extent  ol"  the 
ancient  city,  as  they  (ind  ancient  remains  when- 
ever they  dig  within  this  space.  I'liere  are  in- 
deed traces  of  an  old  wall,  not  more  than  three 
miles  in  <;ircnmfereiice ;  liut  this  was  probably 
ItniU.  by  Justinian,  at  a  time  when  P.ilinyra  had 
lost  its  ancient  importance  and  become  a  deso- 
late jjlaee  ;  and  when  it  was  consequently  desijable 
lo  contract  its  bounds,  so  as  to  include  oidy  the 
more  valuable  portion.  Volney  well  describes 
the  general  aspect  which  these  ruins  present : — '  In 
the  space  covered  by  these  ruins  we  sometimes 
find  a  palace,  of  which  nothing  remains  but  the 
Court  and  walls  ;  sometimes  a  temjde  whose 
,  peristvle  is  half  thr;)wn  down  ;  and  now  a  ])oiti(-o, 
a  gallery,  or  triinnphal  arch.  Here  stjind  gron])s 
«f  columns,  whose  syimnetry  is  destroyed  by  the 
fall  of  many  of  them  :  there,  we  see  liiem  ranged 
in  rows  of  «ucii  length  that,  similar  to  rows  of 
•rees,  they  deceive  tlie  sight  and  assume  the  ap- 
lK?arance  of  con'inueil  walls.  If  fro  ri  this  strik- 
ing scerie  we  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
lHoA'^r,  almost  as  varied,  presenls  itself:  on  all 
lidM    we    beould    nothing    but    subverted    shafts. 
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some  whole,  others  shattered  to  p!ece«,  of  dirfo* 
cated  in  their  joints  :  a:»d  on  which  side  soevei 
we  looked,  the  earth  is  ilrewed  with  vast  stones^ 
half  buried;  with  broken  enlitldatures,  mntilale<l 
friezes  disHgured  reliefs,  eH'aced  sculptures,  vio- 
lated tombs,  and  altars  defiled  by  dnsjt.' 

If  may  be  right  to  a<ld,  that  the  account  which 
has  been  more  recently  given  of  the?e  ruins  by 
Captains  liby  and  Mangles,  is  a  much  less  glow- 
ing one  than  those  of  other  travellers,  English  and 
French.  They  speak  indeed  wilh  admiration  <)t 
the  general  view,  which  exceeded  anything  they 
had  ever  seen.  But  they  add,  '  (ireat,  however, 
was  our  disappointment  when,  on  a  nnnnte  exa- 
mination, we  .found  that  there  was  not  a  single 
column,  jiediment,  aichifrave.  yiortal,  frieze,  oi 
any  architectural  remnant  worthy  of  adiniratioii.' 
They  inf.irm  ns  that  none  of  the  ]iillar8  exceed 
four  fret  in  diameter,  or  forty  feet  in  height;  that 
the  stone  scarcely  deserves  the  name  of  marble, 
though  striking  from  its  snowy  whiteness ;  that 
nopartofllie  iiiins  taken  separately  excite  any 
interest,  and  are  altogether  much  inferior  to  those 
ofBaall)ec;  and  that  the  plates  in  the  magnili- 
cent  woik  of  iMess's.  Wood  and  Dawkins  do  far 
more  tiian  justice  to  Palmyra.  Perhaps  this  dif- 
ference of  estimate  may  aris.e  from  the  fact  that 
earlier  travellers  found  more  woudeiful  and 
finishe<l  works  at  Palmyra  than  iheir  int'ormation 
had  jirepared  them  to  expect;  wherea.s,  in  the 
latter  instance,  the  finished  representations  in  the 
plates  of  Woods  greit  work  r.iised  the  expecta- 
tion so  highly,  that  their  disappointment  inclined 
the  mind  to  rather  a  defiacTue  estimate  of  flie 
claims  of  this  ruined  city — Tadmor  in  the  wil- 
derness. The  Jiresent  Tadmor  consists  of  num- 
bers of  pea.sanls"  mud  huts,  clusteied  together 
around  ttie  gieat  temple  of  the  sun.  This  temple 
is  the  most  remarkable  and  magnificent  ruin  of 
P.ilmyra.  The  court  by  which  it  w:vs  enclosed 
was  179  feet  squaie,  within  which  a  double  row 
of  columns  was  continued  all  round.  They  weie 
390  in  numlier.  ol'  which  about  sixty  still  remain 
standing.  In  the  middle  of  the  court  stood  the 
temple,  an  oblong  (juadrangnlar  linilding,  sur- 
rounded with  columns,  of  which  about  tw<  nty 
still  exi.vt,  though  without  capitals,  of  which  they 
have  been  ])lnn(ieieii.  probalily  because  tliey  were 
composed  of  metal.  In  the  interior,  at  the  south 
etid,  is  now  the  humble  mosipie  of  the  village. 

The  remains  of  Palmyra,  not  being  of  any 
direct  Sc-ri])tural  interesr.  cannot  here  be  more 
particularly  describetl.  Very  good  accounts  of 
them  may  be  seen  in  Wood  and  Davkins,  Ilimis 
of  I'alinijra.  othericise  Tmhintr  in  the  Destrt ; 
Irliy  and  iVIangles,  Travels;  Uicliter,  /■fV:///(i/(>"- 
ieii  ;  Addison,  Damascus  and  Palmyra,  The 
last  work  contains  a  good  history  of  ihe  place  ; 
for  which  see  al.so  Rosenmuller  s  Bih.  Geoij. 
translated  by  the  Rev.  N.  Morren  :  am!  in  pai  f  i'"ii- 
lar  (^ellarins.  Dissert,  de  hup.  Pab)ii/re»o,  1693. 
Besides  Wood's  f>reat  woik,  excellent  view*  of 
the  jilace  have  lieen  published  l)y  Cas-as  in  hia 
Voi/iif/e  Pitforesqite  de  la  Si/rie  ;  and  mote  re- 
cently by  Laborde  in  his  Voi/age  en  0>ient, 

TAIIASHSKINS.     [R.^ms'-Skins,  Rv.d.] 

T.MIPAXIIES     (  Dl'gpriJ!^),    or    Thh*ph- 

NEHF.s  (DnpEnn),a   city  of  Kgy))t..      The  for* 

mer    name    is    used    by  Jeremiah.    (\\.  16;   xliik. 

7-9;  xliv.  1  :  xlvi.  14),  and  the  latter  by  Ka»i 
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Kiel  (xxx.  Ifi).  The  Sept.  render  it  hy  Tdipinj, 
Ti^vcu,  fKe  mine  of  a  j^odd^ss,  Tphuct  (Cliam- 
j)<)liit)ii.  ppl2l,  123).  'I'liis  wimdoiilitless  Daphne, 
a  stronir  Ixmiidai  v  citv  i)ii  tlie  Peliisiiic  arm  of  tlie 
Nile  (Heiddot.  li.  30,  107).  A  mound  ralkd 
Tel  Deleiiiieh,  liearly  iti  ji  iliiect  line  lietween  the 
Tnoda'ii  Z,in  and  Pclusinm,  is  sii[tp(i.sed  iVom  its 
nume  and  psilion  td  niaik  tlie  site  •)('  Dapline 
(VVilkinsiin,  Mad.  Egijpt..  i.  447).  Isaiah  ^_xxx■. 
4)  names  it  in  the  alihreviated  Coim  Hanes.  It 
was  to  this  place  that  Jnhaiian  and  his  pavly  re- 
yaived,  taking  .Terentiiah  with  them,  after  the 
jnimler  of  Ciedaliali. 

TAHPENES  (D\:Dnri,  head  of  the  age, 
Sept.  &(Kefilvas).  a  qneen  of  Eiiypt,  consult  of  tiie 
Pharaoii  C(inteni|nirary  with  Divid.  Her  sister 
was  given  in  marriage  to  Hiidad,  tlie  fuj^itive 
prince  of  Edom  (I  Kings  xi.  I'J)  [HauadJ. 

TaLMAI  ("O^n,  full  of  furrows;  Sept. 
0o\juOi  kin»  of  Geshnv,  and  father  of  David's 
wife  Maaciili.  the  mother  of  Absalnm  (2  Sum.  iii. 
3;  xiii.  37;    1  Clirou.  iii.  1,  2)   [Gkshuu]. 

TALMUD.  The  Talmud  (niO^n,  doctrine, 
from  "Tp7,  to  leani)  is  the  work  wliich  emhodies 
the  civil  and  canonical  law  of  tlie  .lewisli  jieople. 
It  conlains  those  rules  and  ins'itnliotn  liy  which, 
in  addition  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  conduct  of 
that  nation  is  lejfiilated.  Whatever  is  ohligatory 
on  tlieni,  hesities  the  law,  is  reccri<led  in  this  work. 
Here  doniits  are  resolved,  duties  explained,  cases  of 
conscience  cleared  up,  antl  the  most  minute  cir- 
cumstances relative  to  the  conduct  of  life  di.s- 
cussed  with  woudfrful  (larticularity.  Hence  tiie 
contents  of  tiie  Talmud  are  of  a  diversilieii  cha- 
racter, relatiiiu;  not  merely  to  relij^ion,  hut  to  ])lii- 
losophy,  medicine,  history,  juris])riuience,  and  tlie 
various  hr  inches  of  practical  duty. 

Tiie  Jews  have  lieen  accustomed  to  divide  their 
law  into  written  and  unuritteii — the  former  beinij^ 
contained  in  tlie  Pentateuch  ;  tlie  latter  liaving 
heen  handed  down  orally,  until  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  conunit  it  also  to  writing. 
The  ora/  law  is  an  iiitet]iret.ttion  ol'  the  irritten, 
and  constitutes  the  text  of  the  Talmud.  To  the 
oral  law  the  same  anlic]ntty  is  assigned  as  lie- 
longs  to  the  icritten.  According  to  the  Jews, 
Aloses  received  both  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  was 
received  liv  Joshua  from  Moses  ;  Joshua  aj;ain 
delivered  it  to  tiie  seventy  elilers,  from  whom  it 
was  received  by  the  prophets,  who  transmitted  it 
to  liie  men  of  tlie  gieat  synai^ogue.  tlif  last  of 
whom  was  Simon  the  Just.  From  the  men  of  the 
synagogue  it  was  received  bv  the  Ribliins.  .\iter 
the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  under  .\diian, 
and  the  consecjuent  dispersion  of  the  Jews  Ihrongli- 
out  the  world,  fears  were  entertained  lest  the  oral 
traditions  which  they  held  so  sacred  should  be 
lost,  particularly  as  their  numlier  rendered  it  in- 
convenient, or  rather  impossible,  to  preserve  them 
in  the  memory.  Hence  arose  the  necess'ty  of 
committiiig  them  to  writing,  that  they  might  be 
fiande<i  down  from  age  to  age  as  a  national  trea- 
sure. It  is  generally  agreed  that  Rabbi  Judah 
Hakkadosh  (i.e.  the  hofy)  made  the  lirst  perma- 
.leiit  reconl  of  them,  about  120  or  150  years  from 
<he  destruction  of  the  Temple,  a.d.  190  or  220. 
Moriu,  however,  has  assigned  a  much  later  dale, 
vU.  tbe  tWh  century,  relying  chiefly  :ii  the  fact 


that  Origen,  Epiiilianins,  and  Jerome,  make  no 
mention  of  such  a  work  {Lxercitatii/nes  Biblicte, 
lib.  ii  exercit.  vi.  cap.  2,  {.  291,  sq.).  But  the 
circumstances  ad<<uced  iiy  this  learned  and 
ingenious  writer  are  not  conclusive  in  fivour 
of'  his  peculiar  opinion.  R.  Judah  is  said  to 
ha>  e  lived  under  Antoninus  Pius.  Such  wa.s 
the  origin  of  the  Mishna  or  text.  It  m\ist  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  all  the  traditional  inlei- 
jiretations  or  midrashim  were  embodied  in  the 
olticial  Mishna.  Many  others  existed  which  wne 
Hot  incorporated  in  that  work. 

A  twofold  commentary,  or  series  of  commc'i- 
taries,  wassnhsequently  apjieniled  to  if,  one  called 
the  liabyloniaii  Gemara,  tlie  other  the  Jerusalem 
Gemara.  The  former  was  begun  by  R.  .Asche, 
who  died  a.d.  427.  and  was  completed  a.d.  r){)0. 
It  is  the  woik  of  several  Rabbins,  whose  i  anics 
continue  to  be  venerated  by  the  leaineil  .lews. 
Morin  indeed  thinks  that  it  was  not  (inlNhed  till 
the  commencement  of  the  eighth  centiuy  :  but  in 
this  sentiment  lie  has  not  been  followed.  Tlie.se 
portions,  committed  to  writing  a:fler  liie  Mishna, 
constitute  notes  on  that  text,  ai'd  make  up,  loge- 
tiier  with  it,  the  Babylonian  Talmud. 

The  Jerusalem  Gemara  jiroceeded  from  the  aca- 
demy at  Tiberia<,  and  embodied  the  comniiiiifs  or 
the  Palestini.iii  Jews.  It  is  said  to  ha\w  been 
written  chiefly  by  R.  Jochanan,  rector  of  thai 
academy.  It  is  not  agreed  when  R.  Jochanan 
lived;  but  most  writers  follow  lluxtorf.  who  places 
!iim  ill  A.D.  230.  David  Ganz  jirefers  270  :  while 
Moses  Maimoiiides,  Abarbauel,  Simeon  Mlkke- 
non,  ami  Elias  Levita,  fix  upon  a  u.  370.  Dnt 
internal  eviilence  shows  that  it  was  composed 
towanis  the  end  of  the  last  half  of  .Mie  fourth  cen- 
tury, wh.icli  would  agree  nearly  with  the  opiniun 
of  Ma'monides.  Hence  R.  Joclianaji  could  not 
have  been  the  princirial  author.  Morin,  \'ossius, 
and  Pezronius,  assign  to  this  Gemara  a  later  date. 
According  to  V'ossius,  it  was  begun  in  a.d.  t>55, 
and  finished  in  727.  Morin  refers  it  to  the  seventh 
century;  while  Pezronius  fixes  it  between  G  I  4  and 
628.  Morin  alludes  to  the  occiirience  of  fioihic 
and  other  baibanins  words,  and  to  the  name  Tares 
which  is  founil  in  it.  Such  evidence  is  scarcely 
conclusive.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  has  contri- 
buted to  the  Babylonian,  since  iliere  are  e\  ident 
traces  of  it  in  the  latter. 

From  this  statement  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  two 
Talmuds  difler  in  their  Cemaras  or  notes  t,p'jn 
the  text,  while  bothhave  tlie  same  Mishna.  '1  he 
term  mishna  (HDK'P)  signifies  repetition,  from 
nSti',  to  repca'.  becau.se  it  is,  as  \t  were,  a  repetition 
of  the  written  law.  or  a  second  law  ISevTfpaxrts). 
The  woi<l  gemara  (XIDil),  according  to  Buxtorf, 
deiio'es  completion  or  supplement,  inasmuch  as  it 
completes  the  work  ;  but  it  is  better  to  regard  it 
as  synonymous  with  talmnd.  'doctrine,"  from  the 
Animaean  '^'Oi,to  fcn?-n,  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
'^u7^  By  the  .Tews  the  Bahvlonian  is  alwavs  pre- 
ferred to  tlif  .Jerusalem  Talmud.  It  is  far  more 
cojiious  and  abundant  in  its  expositions.  Hence,  in 
speaking  of  if,  tliev  call  it  the  Talmnd,  w  liile  liie 
oilier  is  never  mentioned  without  prefixing  thename 
Jerusalem.  Yet  Christians  generally  value  tli« 
Jerusalem  Talmud  more  ihan  the  Babylonian  :  it« 
brevity  and  succinctness  recommend  it  to  them  ; 
besides,  it  is  generally  free  from  the  almurdilie* 
and  fables  of  the  otl  er  ;  it  is,  however,  more  d'H 
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cult  to  be  understooil  ;  both,  iiideeil,  partake  of 
obscurity.  The  Mishiia  is  wrirteii  in  the  Hebrew 
■diclect.  I)iit  the  Gemara  in  Aramaeiin.  The  for- 
nitT  is  tiderably  pure,  and  free  from  the  admix- 
due  if  tbrelj,'!)  terms,  but  the  latter  contains  many 
Peisii'.n,  Greek,  and  Latin  words — a  circumstance 
wbicb.  CDiitribiites  to  the  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing it.  Tiie  style  of  the  Bal)ylonian  Gemara 
dlU'ers  from  that  of  the  Jerusilem  commentary. 
'ri)e  latter  is  more  in  tbe  Palestinian  dialect,  ap- 
pi-oacbini;  to  the  Syriac.  '  Tiie  almost  uucon- 
(juerable  diffi;idty  of  the  style,"  says  Liglitfoot, 
'the  frightful  rou;^hness  of  tlie  language,  and  the 
amazing  emptiness  ami  sopliistry  of  the  matters 
b^uidled,  do  torture,  vex,  and  tne  iiim  that  reads 
tliern  (tlie  Talmudic  authors).  They  do  every- 
uhere  abound  with  trifles  in  that  manner,  as 
fhnugh  they  had  no  mind  to  be  read  :  willi  obscu- 
rities and  difficulties  as  though  they  liad  no  mind 
lo  be  understood  ;  so  that  the  reader  liadi  need  of 
pifience  all  along,  to  enable  him  to  l)ear  both 
tiilling  in  sense,  and  roughness  in  ex[)ression." 

The  Mi-hna  is  divided  into  six  ])arts,  Hw'ti* 
D''"nD.  or,  in  tlie  abbreviated  form,  D"E^'. 

1.  Tlie  first  "IID  soder,  i.  e.  order,  disposition, 
division,  is  called  CyiT  TID  seder  zeraim,  the 
order  of  seeds.  It  treats  of  sowing,  the  produc- 
tions of  tlie  earth,  herbs,  trees,  the  uses  of  fruits, 
of  seeds,  &c.  &c. 

2.  The  second  is  called  IJ/IJO  IID  seder  moed, 
the  order  of  festivals,  and  is  occupied  with  a 
istatement  of  the  times  when  the  festivals  should 
liegin  and  when  they  should  terminate,  as  also  of 
the  ditl'erent  rites  and  ceremonies  to  be  observed 
at  sucli  seasons. 

3.  D''w"3  "HTD  secfey*  nasliim,  the  order  of  tco- 
men.  This  section  discusses  the  dislinctive  rights 
of  men  and  women,  marriage,  liivorce  :  the  cus- 
tums,  iiiciiiiations,  and  sicknesses  of  women,  &c. 

4.  D'p'TJ  "ITD  seder  nezikim,  the  order  of 
daincujes.  This  division  treats  of  the  losses  and 
injuries  which  one  may  be  the  means  of  bringing 
on  aniilher,  of  the  damages  done  bv  cattle,  of  resti- 
tution, of  the  punishment  to  Ije  inflicted  for  such 
ollences  or  losses?,  &c.  &c. 

5.  D''^'"lp  "ITD  seder  kodashim,  the  order  of 
lichj  thiiK/s,  treating  of  sacrifices,  oblations,  their 
d;l1eient  species.  &c.  .tc. 

f).  rmntO  IID  seder  taharoth,  the  order  of 
piirif cations,  relative  to  the  jxirity  and  impu- 
rity (if  vessels,  to  household  furniture  and  other 
things,  and  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  pu- 
rili'd. 

Kacli  of  these  CIHO  is  subdivided  into  several 
niTDDD  massictoth,  treatises,  or  tracts,  which 
again  aie  >ul)ilivided  into  D''p'^D/JC>"a/i;2OT,  sections 
or  cluipters. 

I.  D'yiT  mo. 

1.  niD"13  niDD^  niassecelh  berachoth,  the 
treatise  tf  ttlesnimjs.  c(ntaining  precepts  relative 
to  jirayeis  and  thaiiksuivings  for  the  fiuits  of  the 
p.iith  and  other  Idessii.gs  given  by  Gud  :  instruc- 
lidiis  ill  relation  to  the  times,  places,  and  modes 
in  which  such  prayers  should  (»e  offered  up.  Tliis 
tieitise  contains  nine  chaj)iers. 

1.  nX3  n^DD  w a sseceth  pcnh,  treatise  of  the 
ecrner.  This  treatise  shows  how  corners  of  the 
harvest  fields  should  l)e  left  to  tbe  ])oor  at  tfie 
tim*  of  reaping,  and  how  the  fruits  of  the  field 


should  be  gathered.     ILieloer^   are   eight  chap 
ters. 

3.  ^NOI  mnsseceth  demai,  treatise  of  th* 
doiibtful.  This  treatise  relers  to  things  alxiut 
which  some  doubts  maj  be  raised  whether  fithei 
should  be  paid  from  them  or  not.  Here  there 
are  seven  ck-ipters. 

4.  CNT'S  masseceth  cilmyn,  treatise  of  the 
heterogeneous,  i.  e.  the  mixing  of  several  kinds 
of  set'd,  &c.     Here  there  are  nine  cliajiters. 

5.  rT'y^tJ'  masseceth  shebiith,  of  the  seventh 
year.  i.  e.  the  sabbatical  year,  in  which  the  Jews 
were  forbidden  to  sow.  In  this  treatise  are  ten 
chapters. 

6.  nOlin  masseceth  terumah,  ohlafion,  treat- 
ing of  liee  will  gifts  and  ofl'erings,  what  one  must 
take  out  of  his  own  property  and  bring  to  tl"5 
priest,  as  also  who  ought  and  wiio  ought  not  to 
do  so,  &c.  &c.    This  contains  eleven  chapters. 

7.  ilU'N"!  "ll^'yO  maasher  rishon,  the  frtt 
tenth  or  tithe,  which  belonged  to  the  Levites, 
and  with  what  things  it  .should  be  discharged. 
Here  there  are  five  ciia[jters. 

8.  ^I'i^  "iL"J?tt  maasher  sheni,  the  second  tenth, 
which  the  Levites  had  to  ])ay  out   of  their  tenth 

'to  the  ])riests.     Here  again  tliere  are  five  chap- 
ters. 

2.  n'pn  challah,  cahe,  i.  e.  the  cake  which  the 
women  were  required  to  bring  of  kneaded  dough 
to  the  priest,  &c.    This  treatise  has  four  chapters. 

Kb  T\7~\V  orlah,  prepnce.  Young  trees  were 
so  called  ;  for  during  the  first  three  years  their 
fruit  was  reckoned  impuie  and  injurious,  and 
was  thrown  avay.  Jn  the  fourth  year  it  was 
consecrated  to  God.     Here  are  three  chapters. 

11.  C'l'lSn  hicnrim,  first-frxdts.  This  trea- 
tise is  occupieti  v.'ilh  an  examination  of  the  things 
of  which  first-fruits  were  to  be  brought  into  the 
temple.      Here  are  four  chapters. 

The  entire  seder  consists  of  se\en*y-five  chap- 
ters. 

1.  ri^K*  niDDO  masseceth  shabbath,  of  Ibe 
sabbath,  its  jirivileges  and  its  sacredness  ;  of 
lights,  oil  used  on  that  day;  of  ovens  in  which 
articles  of  food  were  warmed  on  (be  saliliath,  and 
the  dress  of  men  and  women  used  on  the  same 
day.    This  treatise  has  twenty-four  chapters. 

2.  D"'3')"li?  erid)im,  mixings.  This  treatise 
shows  how,  on  the  evening  of  tiie  sabbath,  tl>e  food 
collected  by  various  neighbours  siionld  unite  them 
in  such  a  manner  as  if  they  belongeci  to  one 
houseludd.  Tills  was  done  lest  jiersons  living  at 
a  distance  shoiild  break  the  sabbath  l)y  too  long 
journeys.  If  they  lived  beyonil  tiie  zechum 
shahhuth,  i.  e.  the  |jro])er  limits  of  a  sabbath  day'i 
journey,  the  food  was  placed  in  such  a  ))Osition 
as  that,  M\  iisdividua!  was  allowed  to  go  farther 
than  he  otherwise  might  lawfully  have  done. 
His  eating  it  at  the  j)lace  where  it  was  put  was 
reckoned  equivalent  to  his  eating  it  at  iiome. 
Here  are  ten  chapleis. 

3.  ^''r\C^  pesachim,  the  Passf^^e^'.  This  trea- 
tise relates  lo  the  Passovoi-^  and  all  things  con« 
iiected  wi'n  tlie  celebr<iTiou  of  it.  Here  <igbi3 
are  ten  cbapt^rs. 
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4.  Bvp"'  sJi s-kalim,  shekels.  This  treatise  is 
occupied  willi  a  statement  of  the  coiitiihntioiis 
which  indiviiliuils  weie  to  piy  towards  the  daily 
•iicritice,  and  the  ilefVaying  of  other  expenses 
connected  witii  the  temple  vvorshiji.  This  treatise 
hdi  eight  cha[)ters. 

5.  a^V  yoma,  the  day  of  expiation  or  atone- 
Vieiti,  a  day  spent  hy  the  Jews  in  fasting  and 
ciuistising  the  body  in  many  ways.  This  treatise 
Las  also  eight  chapters. 

fi.  HDID  SHCcah,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles. 
This  treats  o!"  tiie  form  of  the  tents,  the  mode  of 
living  in  them,  &c.  &c.     Here  are  live  ciiapters. 

7.  n'i'''2  beizah,  efjf/.  This  treatise  begins  with 
the  question,  wiiether  it  be  right  to  eat  on  the  day 
of  a  festival,  or  a  21t3  DV  i/om  tab,  tiie  egg  which 
a  hen  lias  laid  on  the  same  day.  It  relates  to 
everything  wliich  a  person  should  do  or  omit  on 
any  feast-day  except  the  sabbath.  Here  again 
are  five  chii|iters. 

S  riiCn  f  S"l  msh  hashannnh.  Tliis  treatise 
is  occupied  with  remarks  about  the  new  year,  the 
beginning  of  the  new  year  on  the  new  monn  of 
the  month  Tisri,  and  tiie  manner  in  which  the 
day  should  be  kept.     Here  are  four  chapters. 

9.  n"'3yn  taaniUi,  fastina.  Tiiis  relates  to 
fasting  and  the  dill'ereiit  kinds  of  R.  It  has  also 
four  cliaplers. 

!0.  TvpyO  megillah.  This  treatise  refers  to  the 
Feast  of  Piirim,  anil  is  so  called  because  the  me- 
gillah  of  Esllier  is  read  at  that  time.  Here  are 
four  chapters. 

11.  ptOp  lyiJD  moed  katon.  In  the  present 
treatise  are  discussed  the  minor  festivals  inter- 
vening between  t!ie  lirst  and  hist  days  of  (he  great 
festival.      Here  are  tliree  chapters. 

12.  n3''3n  chaijigah.  This  treatise  is  founded 
on  tne  command  contained  in  Exodus  xxiii.  17, 
tiiat  all  the  males  siiould  appear  three  times  in 
the  year  Ijefore  the  Lord  at  Jerusalem.  Here 
again  are  tliree  chapters. 

The  entire  seder  contains  eighty-eight  chapters. 

III.  D'ti'j  -no. 

1.  niDS''  yebanioth.  Tiiis  treatise  concerns 
the  marrying  of  a  deceased  brother's  wife,  who 
has  had  no  cliildien  by  her  husband.  Here  are 
sixteen  chapters. 

2.  m3in3  cethuboth.  The  present  heatise 
relates  to  matrimunial  contracts,  ilowries,  and 
writings  connected  v/ith  marriage.  Here  are 
thirteeii  chapters. 

3.  Dmp  nedarim,  voios,  discussing  what  vows 
are  binding  or  otherwise;  who  can  make  vows 
and  who  nu".     Here  are  eleven  chapters. 

4.  ni")T3  neziroth.  This  treatise  refers  to  the 
vows  of  tiie  Nazarites,  and  their  mode  of  living. 
It  contains   line  cha})ters. 

.5.  pO^J  gittin,  respecting  divorce,  and  the 
writing  given  to  the  wife  on  that  occasion,  how 
it  must  be  written,  &c.  &c.  This  treatise  con- 
sists of  nine  chanters. 

6.  ntSID  sotah.  This  treatise  regards  the  adul- 
vei'jess,  or  rather  the  woman  suspected  of  conjugal 
inlidelity;  how  she  must  drink  the  bitter  water 
tJiiit  causeth  the  curse,  &<:.  &c.  Here  again  are 
rme  chapters. 
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7.  pK^np  kiddashin,  respecting  bet;othmenC. 
Here  are  four  chapters. 

This  third  seder,  or  order,  contains  seventy-one 

chapters. 

IV.  ppno  "no. 

1.  NDp  N32  baba  kama,  the  first  gate,  rela- 
tive to  the  losses  sustained  by  men  and  beastt 
from  one  another.  Tliis  treatise  consists  of  tea 
chapters. 

2.  Ny^^'D  N!13  baba  metziah,  the  middle  gate. 
Tiiis  treatise  refers  to  tilings  found  or  deposited, 
usury,  &c.  &c.     It  has  also  ten  chapters. 

3.  Xin^  t03  baba  balhra.  the  last  gate. 
This  treatise  relates  to  commercial  transactions, 
buying  and  soiling,  inhei:itances,  &c.  &c.  Here 
again  are  ten  chapters. 

4.  pmnJD  Sanhedrim.  This  is  a  most  im- 
portant treatise,  relating  to  the  great  tribunal,  to 
various  punishments,  judges,  witnesses  ;  who  of 
the  Israelites  shall  have  jiart  in  I  lie  future  life,  ar.d 
who  not.  It  consists  of  eleven  chapters  or  sec- 
tions. 

5-  ni3?3  niaccoth.  Tiiis  treatise  relates  to  the 
forty  stripes  (Ueuteron.  xxv.  3)  whi<;h  were  to  be 
inflicted  on  certain  ott'endeis.  Here  tlie  reasmi  is 
explaine<l  why  the  expounders  of  the  law  omitted 
one  stripe  of  the  forty  (2  Cor.  xi.  21).  It  contains 
three  chapters. 

6.  myiUt^  shebuoth,  respecting  oaths;  wIki 
can  take  an  oath,  and  who  not.  This  treatise  con- 
sists of  eight  chapters. 

7-  nvny  cduioth,  respecting  witnesses  and 
witness-bearing.    Here  again  are  eight  chapters. 

8.  n"13N  aboth,  or  .ni3K  ''p^Q  pirke  aboth. 
This  treatise  relates  to  the  Jewish  fathers  who 
handed  down  the  oral  law  from  the  time  of  Moses. 
It  contains  six  chapteis. 

y.  ni*"l"in  horaioth,  respecting  the  statutes  and 
other  original  docinnents,  according  to  which 
every  man  was  recimred  to  judge  in  cases  of  trial ; 
and  how  traiisgiessors  should  be  punislied.  Tlie 
present  treatise  contains  three  chapters. 

10.   nit  niinN  abodah    zarah,    called    also 

U'h'hii.  mny  abodath  eltlim,  and  also  mUN 
D''230  abodal li  cocabim,  respecting  idolatry,  and 
the  avoiding  of  communion  with  the  idolatrous 
Christians.  This  treatise  is  wanting  in  the  Basel 
edition,  because  it  has  severe  reflections  upon 
Jesus  Clirist  and  his  foUoweis.  It  is  printed  in 
tiie  Venice  edition,  and  consists  of  live  chapters. 
The  entire  seder  contains  se\enty-four  chapters. 

V.  n^i^'ip  mo. 

1.  D*n3T  zehachiin,  sacrifices.  Tliis  treatise 
has  fomteen  chapters. 

2.  nin^D  meiiachoth,  the  evening  sacrifices. 
This  treatise  has  thirteen  chapters. 

3.  |vin  cholin.  This  treatise  res]iecfs  tlie 
clean  and  unclean  animals  which  the  Je.vs  were 
required  or  forbidden  to  eat.  Here  are  twelve 
chapters. 

4.  niTlSn  becoroth,  respecting  the  first-born 
of  beasts.     Here  are  nine  chapters. 

5.  p^iy  eracin.  This  treatise  relates  to  the 
valuing  and  taxing  of  such  things  as  are  dedi- 
cated to  the  Lord.      It  consists  of  nine  cliaptera. 

6.  i\y\12T\  tetmirak.  This  treatise  refers  to  tlje 
putting   of  one   sacrifice   iii   place    of  aiiutiiart 
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■x'ntttier  such  i  tiling   is  lawful  oi  not.     It  con- 
sist* of  seven  chapters. 

7.  mn'")3  ccrithiith,  the  ciitti-.);^  ofl"  a  soul 
from  a  t'ulure  iife,  and  the  sins  vvliich  cause  such 
a  punishment  :  tiiiity-six  kinds  of  this  excision 
are  ennmerafed.      Heie  aie  six  chapters. 

8.  rh'^V'^  mcilah,  respecting  sins  committed 
ill  ofi'erinij  up  animals  in  sacridce.  This  treatise 
alsi)  has  SIX  cliapters. 

9.  "l^Dn  tainicL  respecting  tlie  daily  morning 
ami  evening  sacrilice.     Heie  are  six  chapters. 

10.  nnO  midduth.  This  treatise  relates  to 
the  measuring  of  the  temple.  It  consists  of  live 
ciiapiers. 

11.  3'3p  kinmm,  relating  to  birds'  nests.  The 
treatise  is  divided  into  three  chapleVs. 

The  whole  seder  lias  ninety  sections. 

VI.  nnnti  inD. 

1-  Dv3  celim,  respecting  measures,  household 
furniluie,  clothes,  and  their  puriKcation.  This 
treatise  lias  thirty  chapters. 

2.  rivnX  aholoth,  resjiecting  cottages  or  houses; 
hrtvv  lliey  become  unclean,  and  how  they  must  be 
cleaned.     This  tieatise  has  eighteen  chapters. 

3.  D^J?33  ne(jaiin,  regarding  leprosy.  Here  are 
fourteen  sections. 

•i.  niQ  parah^  the  red  heifer  (Num.  xix.). 
This  treatise  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters. 

5.  nnnO  takoroth,  respecting  purilication, 
when  a  pers(  .i  who  has  touched  any  object  lias 
been  made  unclean.      Here  are  ten  ciiapiers. 

<).  mXlpO  iiukvaoth.  This  treatise  concerns 
those  reservoirs  of  water  in  which  the  Jevvs  washed 
their  bo  lios.     It  is  divided  into  ten  chapters. 

7.  m3  iiiddah,  respecting  the  uncleanness  of 
women.     Tliis  treatise  lia-*  also  ten  chapters. 

8.  p")''B'3D /necs/u;v»t,  ol' iluids  and  their  pu- 
riticaiuMi.     It  consists  of  six  chajiters. 

9.  D'2T  zabiin,  of  nocturnal  pollution.  This 
treatise  is  diviileil  into  live  sections. 

10.  DT*  71213  lebul  yom,  lesjiecting  the  washing 
ol"  the  same  il.iy,  or  wliat  is  wa-ihed  while  it  is  yet 
day.     'I'liis  tieatise  consists  of  four  sections. 

1 1  Dn'  yudaiin,  respecting  the  wasliing  of 
bands.      Here  again  aie  four  chapters  or  sections. 

12.  I'^piy  oketziin,  relative  to  the  stalls  of 
fruits;  and  how  they,  by  touching  other  fruits, 
be<;oine  unclean.     This  treatise  has  three  chapters. 

The  entire  seder  has  126  chapters. 

From  the  detailed  account  now  given,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Talmud  ciiiisists  of  sis.  scdarim,  or 
orders,  containing  sixty-three  massecuth,  or  trac- 
tates, and  live  hundied  twenty  and  four  peiakim, 
or  cli-iplers. 

Tiie  Bahijlonian  Gemara  extends  to  one  trac- 
tate of  the  lirst  order,  i.  e.  Berathuth,  and  to  most 
in  the  succeeding  four  orders  except  SJiekaiim  in 
the  second  order;  Aboth  and  Eduiuth  in  the 
fourth  ;  Middoth,  Kinniiu,  and  tlie  iiaif  oi  Tamid 
in  the  liflh.  ia  Taharoth  (the  sixth  ortier)  tliere 
is  only  a  Gemara  in  both  Talmuds  to  the  tract 
Isidda. 

The  JeruacUem  Talmud  originally  extended  to 
tlie  lirst  tive  orders  of  llie  Mishna.  It  is  now,  liow- 
ever,  incomplete.  The  order  Koduihim  is  en- 
tirely wanting.     Tliere  is  iio  Gemara  to  tlit  four 
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last  chapters  of  Sliahbath,   to    the  three  .lit   9 

Maccolh,  nor  to  Aboth  and  Edaiotli. 

Four  treatises  were  afterwards  added  to  thi 
Talmud,  viz.  ; 

1.  DnSID  nSDO  masseceth  sopherim,  con- 
taining directions  for  the  writers  of  manuscript 
rolls.  Tliis  treatise  consists  of  twenty-one  chap- 
ters. 

2.  ^nm  "pas  cbel  rabhethe,  or  DinOt^  n^DC 
iiiassecetli  aheinachoth.  Tnis  treatise  relates  fc 
mourning  for  the  dead,  and  'he  manner  in  whicll 
mourners  shoiiUl  be  comforted.  It  has  fourteen 
chapters. 

3.  nP3  callak,  how  one  should  take  a  wife, 
&c.  &c.      Here  tliere  is  but  one  chajiter. 

4.  V~)X  "]^^  riDDD  masseceth  derek  erelz, 
about  modes  of  lile,  &c.  'J'ois  treatise  is  sepa- 
rated into  a  greater  and  a  less,  the  former  con- 
taining ten  cliapteis,  the  latter  six.  To  this  is 
appended  a  DI/CJ'  p"13  perek  slialom,  or  chapter 
of  peace,  liv  way  of  conclusion. 

The  earliest  edition  of  the  Jerusalem  Talmud 
was  published  at  \'enice  by  Bomberg,  in  one 
volume  folio,  about  the  year  1523.  No  dale  is 
attached  to  it.  Another  edition  was  piiblijhed  at 
Cracow  in  1609,  folio;  aii<i  aiiolher  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1710,  folio.  The  Bahijlimiun  Ta/mud  was 
published  by  Bnmberg  at  Venice  in  twelve  folio 
volumes,  in  1520-^0.  This  edition  contains 
the  comments  of  Rashi  and  others,  as  also  various 
appendices  bv  diflerent  Rabbin.s.  In  the  years 
157'',  1579,  ioS'O,  the  celebrated  Froben  of  lia^el 
published  the  same  vvorl<  ;  but  pi^.ssages  which  ca- 
lumniated Clirist  were  rejected  by  command  of 
the  Trideiitiiie  lii.'.hops.  Accordingly  the  .Jews 
prepared  a  new  and  complete  edition  at  Cracow, 
in  13  volumes  folio,  in  1G03,  and  following 
years.  Anuther  edition  was  pvejiared  and  pub- 
lished at  Frankfort  and  Berlin,  171.5.  in  12  vol» 
folio  ;  and  another  at  Ams'erdam.l  763,  in  18  vols, 
folio,  with  additions  and  notes,  besides  various 
passages  not  fuund  in  preceding  impri-Ssions.  This 
last  has  been  jironounced  the  best. 

•Various  parts  of  the  Talmud  have  also  been 
printed  at  dill'erent  times  by  dillerent  editors; 
sometimes  with  tiaiislations  and  commentaries, 
ex  gr.  by  Coch,  Schmidt,  TEinpereur,  LeusUen, 
D  iclis.  Wagenseil,  (Sec. 

The  best  edition  of  the  Mishna  is  that  of  Suren- 
iinsius,  published  at  Amstenlam,  1698,  and  fol- 
lowing years,  in  six  folio  volumes,  with  a  Latin 
version  and  copious  commentaries  by  the  Rabbins. 
The  Mishna  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  desire 
of  Alhachem,  king  ol  Isinael,  at  Conluba,  in  tiie 
tenth  century  after  Chiist.  It  has  also  been 
translated  into  German  by  Habe,  in  six  ])arts, 
Aiisjiach,  1760.  ?Jo  English  version  of  it  lias 
aiijieared;  much  less  has  the  whole  Talmud  been 
translated  into  our  language.  'Die  Greek  leori/s 
have  been  collected  by  Landau  in  his  lexicon  en- 
titled, R.,bbinis-:li-aruiiiuisch  deutsches  Worter- 
buck  zur  Ken'iiiss  des  Tal/ruds,  der  Targumim 
und  Midraschiin,  mil  Anmerkiiiigen  fur  Pktio 
lofjie^  GescJiic/ite,  Archdotugi"..  Geographie.  IS  a 
iiir  und  Ktinst,  5  Uande,  8'.o.  Lips.  1819 
Keland  has  a  dissertation  on  the  Persian  rerin», 
in  tlie  second  volume  of  his  Jliscellaneous  Dis|tu* 
tations.  Tiie  U-s.i  lexicon  to  tlie  Talmuu  is  still 
that  of  Buxtiui,  jifwel^  •639,  folio.     The  moden> 
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WoA.  of  Liimiau  is  a  valualile  accompaiiinient, 
but  cannot  ci»m|tfMs;ite  lor  the  want  oC  i»(ixti>rl''s 
Toliune.  Tlie  celebiatetl  Maitimiiides,  in  (he 
twelflli  century,  tnaile  a  dii,'<"Sl  ufall  ti.e  laws  and 
oniiitances  (:<iiitiiineil  in  the  Tahnud.  This  t-.x- 
cellvnt  altiidi,'iiitiit  is  sullicieMtly  copious  foiiiidst 
readers,  since  it  (uintains  eveivtiiing  of  value  in 
Uie  whole  work.  It  is  entitled  Vad  [Icic/iazaka/i, 
$eu  inuutcs  forlis  qiiciin  fecit  Moses  in  cuns/iectu 
JsraeL,  ami  was  liist  jiutilished  at  Sonciiid,  1  I'JO, 
folio;  lepuldished  at  X'eiiice,  1521,  3  vols,  folio; 
and  at  Ainsleidaii),  dated  fjiGl,  -i  vols,  folio. 
Selections  lioin  it  have  also  hteii  ))uhlished  in 
Helitewan<l  Knf^llsli,  with  nutes,  liy  Bernard,  in  a 
book  entitled,  The  main  principlen  of  (lie  Creed 
and  Etiiict  of  the  Jeics,  exlubited  in  selectiuns 
from  the  Yad  llnchnzakak  of  Muimvuides.  tcitk 
«  literal  English  translation,  copious  Illustra- 
tions froni  tiie  Talmud,  tVc.  Caiiibiid^e,  1832, 
8vo, 

The  Jews  set  so  hij^li  a  value  on  the  Talmud  as 
to  place  it  ^eneially  illiove  the  inspireil  law. 
Hence  we  (ind  in  the  Masscceth  Sopheri/n  the 
saying,  '  The  7iil.'lic.il  text  is  like  water,  and  the 
Miohna  like  wine,  ai'.d  the  si,v  orders  (sedarini) 
like  aroMiallc  wine.'  In  another  ])assay;e  the  lol- 
lowinjf  words  occur — 'The  Law  is  like  salt,  the 
Mishiia  like  pepper,  lint  the  si.x  orders  Ike  fine 
pices.'  Again,  ''I'lie  wor<ls  of  the  scribes  are 
lovely,  above  the  words  ot  the  Law  ;  (or  the  words 
of  the  Law  are  weighty  and  light,  hut  the  wo'ils 
of  the  sciihes  are  all  weighty.'  'He  thiit  sijali 
«ay  there  aie  no  ])hylacleries,  transgressing  the 
woids  of  the  law,  is  not  guilty  ;  hut  he  that  shall 
Bay,  There  are  live  tolaphoth.  adding  to  the  words 
of  (lie  scriljes,  he  is  guilty  {llieros,  licrac.  I'oi.  3. 
2).  Such  extravagant  praises  of  their  oral  tra<li- 
tiotis  correspond  wilh  the  Saviours  words,  'Mak- 
ing the  word  of  God  of  iione  etloct,  throuirh  yoiu- 
tr.ulilion  which  ye  have  deiiveied  "  (Mark  vii. 
13).  IJul  they  do  not  hainnmize  with  the  real 
nature  of  tlie  Tahnuii  itself;  for  the  hook  contains 
many  faljulous,  tiidlng.  absurd,  and  irreveienf 
things.  It  unites  (he  allegoiizing  |  ro]ienslty  of 
the  East  with  a  childish  jirying  into  the  most 
curious  questions.  It  aliounds  with  triiraculuus 
stories,  and  with  sentiments  derogatory  to  (he 
majesty  ol  God.  Svitne,  indeed,  of  the  questions 
proposed  aie  uieiely  ludicrous,  l*ut  otheis  belong 
to  the  ])rof.ne  and  impious.  The  following  ex- 
amples will  justify  the  truth  of  oiu-  leniarks. 

A  Kabljin  was  once  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean, 
and  seeing  a  bird  st, aiding  up  to  its  thighs  in  the 
water,  he  said  to  his  companions,  '  We  will  bathe 
Leie.'  But  a  voice  (iom  heaven  was  heard,  sav- 
ing, '  Do  ii«»t  so  ;  (or  seven  years  ago  a  person  let 
an  axe  tail  from  his  hand  into  this  water,  and  it 
has  not  yet  reached  the  deep  bottom." 

'  Is  it  right  to  kill  a  Ilea  on  the  Sabbath  f 

'We  were  once  carried,"  says  a  Kabbln,  '  in  a 
great  ship,  and  the  ship  went  three  days  and  three 
night*  Ijetween  the  (wo  lins  of  one  tisli.  13utj)er- 
hajjs  the  ship  sailed  very  slowly 'i/  The  liabbi 
Dimi  says,  A  rider  shot  an  arrow,  and  (he  ship 
flew  faster  than  the  arrow ;  and  yet  it  took  so 
long  :iine  to  pass  (jetween  (he  two  tins  of  (his  fish. 
It  is  called  Gildi.na'  (Pitman  s  Preface  to  the 
octavo  edition  of  Li(/htfoot's  Works,  [ip.  43  4.) ; 
Alh.'n"s  Modern  Judaism;  aui'  M  Cuurs  Old 
I'aihs).  S»jverai  parts  of  <he  T  ilmud,  howe\  er, 
koriii  an  exce^jtiun  to  the  fdolish  and  lidiculous 
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passages  witu  which  the  work  aUmnds.  Thui  tb« 
treatise  Pirkc  Aboth,  containing  l/ie  moral 
niaxlni-i  and  sentimt  i.ts  of  the  Jewish  fathers,  pre- 
sents a  favouiable  siiecimeti  of  ethical  philosophy. 

The  work  before  ns  has  been  applied  to  the 
illustration  of  the  New  Tesf.iment  by  Light(oo(, 
Schoettgen,  and  Meuschen  ,  and  in  various  in- 
stances i(  lias  served  (o  (hrow  light  on  the  meaning, 
especially  where  there  is  a  lel'eieiice  to.lewish  cus- 
toms and  manners.  Ileie.  however,  ils  utility  has 
been  over  estimated,  as  is  appaient  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Light  (oof  in  the  de<lication  prefixed  to 
his  Talmudical  exercitations  on  Matthew,  com- 
pared wilh  the  exeicitations  themselves  ;  *  Ciiris- 
tiaiis,  by  (heir  skill  and  industry,  may  render 
them  (the  Talnuidic  writings)  most  usefully 
serviceable  to  their  studies,  and  most  eminently 
tending  (o  (he  interijietation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment' (Pitmau"s  eiiition  of  Lightfoot's  Works, 
vol.  xi.  p.  6,  dedication). 

The  work  has  also  lieeii  emjiloyed  to  illustrate 
the  meaning  of  the  Old  Testament,  es[iecially  i»y 
Gill,  who  has  fre(juently  cited  it  where  it  throws 
no  light  on  (he  text.  Nor  is  he  alone  in  ihiM 
respect  ;  others  have  sjient  their  time  in  the  samu 
uiipiiifilable  (ask. 

The  Talmud  is  more  useful  in  the  criticism  o> 
the  Old  Testament  text,  although  most  (;f  its  cita- 
tions from  the  original  agree  with  the  Masoretic 
readings.  Piobably  it  has  been  confonii((l  to  (h<f 
Masoretic  standard  by  (he  liabliins.  Ciilicisuj 
thereliure.  can  derive  extensive  benelit  from  it  only 
by  consulting  MS.  copies,  not  the  printed  text, 
since  it  can  scarcely  be  doubled  that  the  latter 
has  been  alteied.  The  instances  in  which  (he  text 
of  (he  WDik,  even  as  printed,  de\  iaies  from  tiie 
Hebrew  Masoretic  text,  ailbrd  a  presumption  (hat 
more  of  the  same  kind  might  be  foiuid,  were 
MSS.  carefully  collated.  Frommann  collecte<l 
fourteen  various  readings  out  of  the  .Mishna  ;  but 
Dr.  Gill,  when  collating  the  Mislina  and  Getiiaia 
lor  Kennicott.  founil  a  thousand.  Many  ofliiem. 
properly  spe;iking,  are  not  various  readings,  but 
words  ad<ied  by  (he  Ral)l)iiiS  for  the  purpose  of 
explanation;  while  not  a  few  are  of  trifling  <;onse- 
quence. 

(See  the  preface  of  Maimonidcs,  prefixed  to 
Sureniiusius's  edition  of  tlie  Mishna,  and  (lan.H- 
lateil  into  l^atin  by  Pocock  ;  liiixtoifs  lieceiisio 
operis  Tulmudici,  in  his  Liber  de  Abbreviuluris 
Hebraicis  ;  WolHus'  BibUolheca  llebrcea.  ii.  (i57, 
sq. ;  V\  ot  ton's  AJiscelianeoti^  Discourses  relat- 
ing to  the  Tradiliuns  and  Usages  of  the  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  in  our  Saniuur  Jesiijf  C/iri.st^s 
time,  i.  10,  sq.  ;  Slehelm's  Traditions  of  t he- 
Jews,  or  the  Doctrines  and  Expositions  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud  and  other  lUibbaiical  writ- 
ings, Kc,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Loiulon,  1712;  Leusden's 
Plulok>gus  Uebrao-mijctus,  p.  95,  sq.  ;  Pii- 
deiiux's  Connection,  part  i.  ;  liasnage"s  llistoirb 
des  J  nils ;  Bodenscli.itz's  Aicf'richtig  deuisch- 
redender  Jlcbriier,  Frankfort  and  Leipzig,  17^(5; 
Loehnis's  Urundztige  derbibiischcn  llcri  leneutik. 
u.  s.  w.,  |).  397,  sq. ;  V\aehners  Anttquitates 
Ilebrceoriim,  i.  256,  sq. ;  Aug.  Pfeillers  Criticu 
Sacra,  also  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  I114 
Works,  Utrecht,  1704.  4to ;  Baitoloccis  Bibli- 
otheca  Rabbinic  a,  in.  85,  sq.  ;  Ueimanns  Ein- 
leit.  in  d.e  Geschichie  der  Theologie,  p.  282,  sq. ; 
Zuiu,  (J ottesdienstUchen  Voi  triige  der  Juttin, 
p.  60,  sq.). — 8.  D. 
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1.  TAMAR  p'?'!')  'his  been  universally  ac- 
liUDwleilgfd  ti)  (ieriiile  the  '  pahii  tiee,"  s<inietiiiies 
called  the  '  (hile-iii'e.'  Good  says  ihe  radical 
TOeaniuij  nf  tlie  word  is  straiji;iit  or  upright.  The 
date  tree  is  rem.irkalde  [\'v  its  erect,  ami  cylin- 
drical stem,  cro.vned  with  a  cluster  of  loii-j  and 
JVatlier-like  leives,  and  is  as  niiicli  esteemed  lor 
its  iVnit,  tlie  'date,"  as  lor  its  juice,  wlietlier  I'er- 
ineiited  or  not,  known  as  *  palm  uiiie,'  and  for  the 
iinnierous  nses  to  uhicli  every  part  of  tlie  (ilaiit  is 
ap[)lieil.  riie  Araliic  lump  ol' the  ilate  is  tamr  ; 
thns  the  taiiiaiind  is  called  tlie  Indian  date, 
tuinr  liiiidee.  The  name  T.niar  seems  to  have 
lieen  ajjjilied  to  the  city  which  .Solomon  i)iiilt 
in  the  desert  (I  Kings  ix.  18;  Itlzek.  \lvii.  19; 
xlvili.  '28j,  proi)alily  on  account  of  the  ])alm. 
trees  ijiowin^  about  it  ;  anil  the  name  Palmyia, 
IVorii  ]ialn\a,  a  palm,  was  no  doubt  a))])lied  to 
it  by  tile  Romans  on  tlie  same  account.  Abnl- 
feda,  who  ilourished  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
expressly  mentions  the  palm-tiee  as  common  at 
Palmyra  in  his  time;  and  it  is  still  called  by 
liie  Ar.ibs  by  the  ancient  name  ofTadmr.  The 
family  of  pahns  is  i;h  iiacteiistic  of  troi>ical  coun- 
tries, and  but  few  of  lliem  extenil  into  northern 
jatitudes.  In  the  old  world,  the  species  P. 
dacti/lifera,  geuns  Phoenu,  is  that  found  fnrtliest 
north,  it  s))ieads  along  the  course  of  the  Eii- 
])hrates  and  Tigris  across  to  Palmyra  and  tlie 
Syrian  coxst  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  been  in- 
troduced into  the  south  of  Spain,  and  tlirives  well 
at  Malaga;  and  is  also  cultivated  at  Bordagiiiere 
in  the  sontli  of  France,  chielly  on  account  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  sold  at  two  [leriods  of  the  year, 
in  Sining  for  Palm  Sunday,  an<i  again  at 
the  Jewish  Passover.-  In  the  south  of  Italy  and 
in  Sicily,  Lady  Callcott  states,  '  that  near  (ienoa 
there  is  a  narrow,  warm,  sandy  valley  full  of 
palms,  bur.  tliey  are  iliininutive  in  growth,  and 
jnd'ruitrnl,  being  cultivated  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  leaves,  which  are  annually  sent  to  the  jiope's 
chajiel  at  Rome,  where  they  are  blessed  and  dis- 
Irilmted  to  tlie  cardinals  and  other  dignitaries,  in 
sign  of  the  triumph  of  the  ciiurch.' 

The  peculiarities  of  tiie  palm-tree  are  such  that 
they  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
writers  of  any  country  where  it  is  indigenous, 
and  especially  from  its  being  an  indication  of  the 
vicinity  of  water  even  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
desert  country  Its  routs,  though  not  ])enetiating 
\ery  deep,  or  spreading  very  wide,  yet  sujiport  a 
stem  of  considerable  height,  which  is  remark- 
able ft*  its  uniformity  of  Ihickness  throu^'h- 
ont.  The  centre  of  this  lofty  stem,  instead 
of  being  the  hardest  part,  as  in  otlier  trees,  is  soft 
and  sp mgy,  and  the  bundles  of  woody  libres 
successively  proiluced  in  the  interior  are  regu- 
laily  pushed  outwards,  until  the  outer  part  be- 
«;omes  the  most  dense  and  hard,  anil  is  hence 
most  fitted  to  answer  the  puriioses  of  vvoo<l.  The 
outside,  though  devoid  of  branches,  is  maiked  with 
a  numb  r  of  protuberances,  which  are  the  [xiints  of 
insertion  of  former  leaves.  These  are  from  four 
to  six  and  eight  feet  in  length,  ranged  in  a  bu7ich 
wiuiid  the  lo|  of  the  stem,  the  younger  and 
softer  being  ii  the  centre,  ami  the  older  and  outer 
series  hanging  dcwn.  They  are  employed  for 
covernig  the  roofs  or  sides  of  houses,  for  fences 
fame-work,  mats,  and  baskets.  The  male  and  fe- 
Biale  li<  'vers  I  ein^  on  \f  tleient  trees,  tlie  latter  re- 


quire to  be  fecuni'atcd  by  the  ]).illen  of  the  former 
belore  the  finit  can  lipen.  Tlie  tender  part  oj 
the  spatha  of  the  Uowers  being  jiieiced,  a  bland 
and  sweet  juice  exudes,  which  being  evaporated, 
yields  sugar,  and  is  no  doubt  what  is  alluded  to 
in  some  jia^sages  of  Scri)ilure  :  if  it  be  fermented 
and  distilled  a  strong  spirit  or  arak  is  yielded. 
The  fruit,  however,  which  is  yearly  ];rodnced  in 
numerous  clusters  and  in  tht  utmost  abundance, 
js  its  chief  value  ;  for  whole  tribes  of  Aiabs  and 
Afi leans  lind  their  chief  sustenance  in  the  date, 
of  which  even  the  stony  seeds,  being  ground 
down,  yielii  nourishment  to  the  camel  uf  tlkO 
desert. 


il 0.     [1.  Cluster  of  dates  ;  S   flower  ;  3.  a  ialK;  4.  iec* 

tion  of  the  same.] 

The  palm-tree  is  first  mentioned  in  Exod. 
XV.  27,  when  the  Israelites  eiicamiied  at  Klim, 
wliere  there  were  twelve  wells  and  thieescore  and 
ten  ])alm-trees  In  tISe  ])resent  day  VVady  tiho- 
rendel  is  found  the  largest  of  the  torrent  beds  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Sinai  peninsula,  anil  is  a  valley 
full  of  date-trees,  tamarisk-;,  &c.  Jeiicho  was 
called  the  City  of  Palm  Trees,  no  doubt  from 
the  locality  being  favourable  to  their  growth. 
Mariti  and  .Shaw  drsciibe  them  as  still  existing 
there,  though  in  diminished  numlicis.  The 
palm-tree  was  consideied  characteristic  of  Judaa, 
not  so  much  ja'obaldy  bec.iuse  it  was  moie 
abMiidant  tliere  than  in  other  cciunlries,  but  be- 
cause that  was  the  first  country  wheie  the  Gieeks 
and  Romans  would  meet  with  it  in  jiroceed- 
ing  southward.  Hence  the  coins  of  the  Roman 
conquerors  of  Jndsa  have  inscribed  on  them  a 
weeping  female  sifting  under  a  palm-tree,  with 
the  inscri|ition  'Jndaja  ca])ta'  (vide  Kempfer, 
Ammii/a/es  Exotica,  and  Celsius,  Uierobut.  i. 
414-67:>). 

2.  T.AiVIAR,  a  Canaanitish  woman,  espoused 
successi\ely  to  the  two  stins  of  Jiidah,  Kr  and 
Onan;  but  as  they  bolli  died  childless,  .ludah 
hesitated  to  give  her  liis  third  son  Shelah,  as  patri- 
archal usage  letjuired.  This  set  her  upon  the 
contrivance  described  in  Gen.  xxxviii.;  and 
Uvo  sons,  Pliarez  and  Zarah,  thus  became  tl.e 
fruit  of  her  criminal  intercourse  with  Judah  him- 
self [Jl'dah]. 

3.  TA.MAR,  daughter  of  David  by  Maacah, 
who  was  also  the  mother  of  Absalom.  The  nn- 
iiappy  conse(piei)ctS  of  the  criminal  passioo 
entertained  fir  this  beautiful  damsel  by  iier  half- 
brother  Amnon,  biutally  gratified  by  him,  and 
terribly  avenged  by  Absalom,  formed  the  ground* 
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work  of  (lie  f  unily  (listiac.tiinis  wliicli  embittered 
the  latter  years  ol'  David's  reign  (2  Sam.  xiii.) 
I  Absaj-om  ;  Amnon  ;  Daviu]. 

TAMMUZ  TirSn  ;  Sept.  Bafi/jiovC),  a  Syrian 
ileitv,  (or  wiidin  the  Helirnv  idolatresses  were  ac- 
custdmeil  til  hold  an  annual  lanitiitatiun  (Ei^ek. 
viii.  14).  Tills  idol  was  I  lie  same  witii  the  Flice- 
nician  Ailoii  or  Adonis,  and  the  (east  itselt'siicli  as 
they  celeliiated.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  thinks  that 
the  name  Tammuz  was  of  t'oreign  oiii^in.  and 
iirohaldy  E-jy|)lian,  as  well  as  the  god  l>y  wiioin 
it  was  home.  In  I'act,  it  would  prohahly  not  he 
difficult  to  identity  iiim  with  Osiiis,  iVom  whose 
worship  his  dilVered  only  in  accessories.  The 
least  held  in  honour  of  Tammuz  was  solstitial, 
and  commenced  with  the  new  moon  of  July,  in 
the  month  also  called  Tammuz;  it  consisted  of 
two  parts,  the  one  consecrated  to  laineiitation,  and 
the  other  to  joy  ;  in  tiie  days  of  grief,  they 
mourned  the  disa|i|ieaiance  oftlie  god,  and  in  tiie 
days  of  gladness,  celeliiated  his  discovery  and 
return.  Tammuz  appears  to  have  heen  a  sort  of 
incarnation  of  the  sun,  regarded  ]irinciy/ally  as  in 
a  stale  of  passion  and  snfl'eiance,  iti  connection 
wifli  the  apparent  vicissitudes  in  its  celfstial  po- 
sition, anil  with  respect  to  the  terrestrial  meta- 
morphoses jiroduced,  under  its  influence,  upon 
vegetation  ill  advancing  to  inaluri'y.  See  Luciaii, 
De  Dea  Sxjra,  §  vii.  19  ;  Selden,  Ue  Diis  Si/ris, 
ii.  31  ;  Creuzer,  Symholik,  iv.  3;  Fickenscher, 
Erklar.  d.  Mythus  Adonis. 

TAPPUACH  (msri),  translated  'apple'  in 
the  Authoiized  \'ersion,  has  heen  the  suhject  of 
considerable  difference  of  ojiinion  among  authors 
on  Hihlical  Botany.  Most  admit  that  apple  is  not 
the  correct  translation,  for  that  finit  is  iiidill'ereiit 
ill  Palestine,  being  produced  of  good  quality 
only  on  Mount  Lebanon,  and  in  Damascus. 
Many  c<intend  that  'quince  is  ilie  correct  trans- 
lation :if  Tapjniach.  Though  somewhat  more 
suitable  than  the  apple,  we  think  that  neither  the 
quince  tree  nor  fVuit  is  so  superior  to  others  as  to 
be  selected  for  iioti<:e  in  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture where  tappiiach  occurs.  This  wo:d  would 
seem  to  ha\e  the  same  •;eneral  signification  as  Ihe 
Arabic  top/i  or  toafa,  which  it  so  closely  resem- 
bles, and  which  is  usually  thought  to  lie  the 
apple;  but  the  Arabs  themselves  are  but  little 
acquainted  with  that  fruit.  They  no  doubt  use 
the  wold  occasionally  in  a  generic  sense,  for 
tappuach-al  s/iuetuu,  or  'devil's  apple,'  is  oiie  of 
the  names  of  Maiidiagora.  So  the  Gr?ek  /jltjKov, 
and  the  Latin  pomian,  were  used  rather  as  generic 
than  as  specilic  terms.  Dioscorides,  for  instance, 
•ives  the  diflerent  kinds,  under  tiie  heads  of 
Mala  vulgiria,  Cotoiiea,  Persica,  Anueniaca,  and 
l^Iedica.  sive  Citria.  The  last,  or  citron,  we 
think,  has  the  best  claim  to  be  considereil  the 
Tappuach  of  Scripture,  as  if  was  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  and  known  to  the  Ilel'rews,  and  con- 
gjiicuously  difTeient,  both  as  a  fruit  and  a  free, 
from  the  oidinary  vegetation  of  Syria,  and  t!ie 
oiilj'  one  .;f  the  orange  tribe  which  was  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  lime, 
were  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  Euro- 
peans at  a  much  later  pe;iod,  probably  by  (he 
Arabs  from  India  {^Royle,  UimaL  BoL).  'The 
citron,  resembling  the  lemon  in  form,  but  distin- 
guisl  ed  by  its  thick  rind,  was  the  firj\oy  MtiSikSv 
rf  Theophrastus,  the  MTiSi^6i>  uf  Dioscorides,  and 
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for  which  he  gives  as  a  synonyme  Kfip6fi.r}\oy I 
'Mains  Medica  et  Assyria  dicitur,  utroqne  norniiie 
a  regioniliiis  diicloj  ut  hahct  Tlieoph.  4,  Hist.  i. 
Citrus  apud  Mi dos  et  Peisas  in  primis  fieqiieiis, 
dein  Paladii  diligeiitia  in  Italiam  translata  fuit: 
postea  in  Hispania,"  etc.  (Baiihin.  Pinax.)  It 
was  called  citria  and  citromela  ijy  the  Romans, 
though  tiieir  citron  wood  was  produced  liyTliuya 
articulata  [  Thyine  Wood].  It  is  thus  gia- 
phically  described  :  '  I'eit  ji.ima  omnibus  lioris, 
aliis  decidentibus,  aliis  suhiiascentibus,  aliis  ma- 
(urescentibiis.'  That  the  citron  was  well  known 
to  the  Hebrews  we  have  the  assurance  in  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Josephns,  tliat  at  the  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles king  Alexander  Jaim<cus  was  jielted 
with  citrons,  which  the  Jews  had  in  their  hands; 
for,  as  he  says,  '  the  law  requiied  that  at  that 
feast  every  one  should  have  branches  of  the  palm- 
tree  and  citron  Uee'  (A)itiq.  xiii.  13.  r>).  From 
this  and  other  I'acts  we  conclude  tl  it  the  Etz 
hadar  of  Lev.  xxiii.  40  has  leftience  to  the 
citron  [Erz  Hauau].  Tiieie  is  nothing  impro- 
bable in  tlie  Hebrews  having  made  use  of  boughs 
of  the  citron,  as  it  was  a  native  of  Media,  ami 
well  !;nown  to  the  Greeks  at  a  veiy  early  period  ; 
and  indeed  on  some  old  coins  of  Samar'a,  the 
citron  may  be  seen,  as  well  as  the  ]ialm-(ree; 
and  it  is  not  an  unimportant  coiilirmation  that 
the  Jews  still  continue  to  make  oli'erings  of 
citrons  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Citrons, 
accordingly,  are  imjiorted  in  considerable  quan- 
tities for  this  ])ur]iose,  and  are  afterwards  sold, 
being  more  highly  esteemed  alter  having  been 
so  oti'ered. 

The  tappuach,  or  citron-tree,  is  mentioned 
chiefly  in  the  Canticles,  ch.  ii.  3,  'as  the  citron 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood  ;'  ver.  5, 
'  Comfort  me  with  citrons,  for  I  am  sick  of  love  ;' 
vii.  8,  'The  smell  of  thy  nose  like  citrons;'  so 
in  viii.  5.  Again,  in  Piov.  xxv.  11,  'A  word 
fitly  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  (or  rather  golden 
citrons)  in  baskets  of  silver.'  In  Joe!  i.  12,  it 
is  enumerated  with  the  vine,  the  fig  tree,  the  palm, 
and  pomegranate,  as  among  the  most  valuable 
trees  of  Palestine.  The  rich  colour,  fragrant 
odour,  and  handsome  appearance  of  the  tree,  whe- 
ther in  Hower  or  in  fruit,  an;  jiarticularly  suited 
to  all  the  above  passages  of  Scripture. — J.  F.  R. 

TAPPU.-VH,  or  Bi-.th-Tappuah.  a  city  in  tha 
tribe  of  Judah,  not  fa-r  from  Heiiron  (Josh.  xv.  53). 
Robinson  identifies  it  witli  an  old  village,  called 
Tetluli,  which  he  found  upon  the  lulls  north-west 
of  Heliniii  {Bib.  Reiearches,  ii.  428).  2.  Anoth?r 
Tappuah  lay  in  the  plain  of  Judah,  apparently 
in  the  vicinity  of  Zanoah,  Jarmulh,  Socoh,  etc. 
(Josh.  XV.  31)  :  which  of  these  was  the  jilace  con* 
qiiered  liy  Joshua  is  not  very  clear  (Josh.  xii.  17; 
comp.  x.  6).  3.  .Another  jilace  of  the  same  name 
occur.s  on  the  confines  of  Ephraim  and  Manassel 
(Josh.  xvi.  8).  4.  And  in  1  Chron.  ii.  43,  a  man 
of  this  name  appears. 

TARES       iZizANioN.] 

T.AUGUMS.  DitVerent  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  the  Targums,  or  Cliahlee  paraphrases,  have  been 
given.  Eichhorn  and  others  endeavour  to  show 
that  they  are  not  so  ancient  as  has  been  generally 
snjjposed,  and  that  the  earliest  of  them  appeared 
about  the  same  time  as  ilie  Talmud,  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  tliiid  century.  This  point  is  in 
jiart  connected  with  another,  viz.,  the  extinctioQ 
of  the  Hebrew  as  a  living  language.     Eichhora 
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aiid  otliers  believe  tliat  it  did  not  cease  to  be 
spokfn  durini<  the  Bahyloiiisli  captivity,  Imt 
tiiat  it  was  still  used  after  tlie  return,  and  i;ra- 
dually  died  away  ;  while  ijje  Buxtoit's  niaiulaiued 
that  it  theti  became  entirely  extinct  as  a  living 
tongue.  It  is  most  i)r()bal)le  that  the  people  ceased 
to  speak  it  in  common  before  the  termination  of 
the  Cajitivity,  but  that  the  learneil  and  educated 
of  the  Jews  retained  it  [lartiaily  in  conversation. 
The  latter  would  naturaJly  adiiere  to  it  longer 
than  the  m;iss  of  the  people,  not  only  from  tlieir 
jjerusal  of  the  sacred  books,  but  their  stroiii^er 
attachment  to  the  usages  of  their  fathers.  The 
decision  of  tlie  question  rests  upon  the  meaning 
assigned  to  tlie  two  woids  EHBD  and  nniiT'  in 
Nehemiah  viii.  and  xiii.  2t  respectively,  as  has 
been  aliea<ly  remarked  by  another  contributor 
[Heukew  Languacje].  (ie-^enius  explains  the 
former  term  distinctly }  but  Hengslenberg  len- 
ders it  aivinrj  a  version  or  translation.  Tlie 
latter  tern,  is  understood  by  Gesenius  to  mean 
tlie  Hebrew  lanijuaga,  while  Hengstenlierg  refers 
it  to  the  Arametan.  or  that  which  the  Hebrews 
commonly  used.  It  is  difllicult  to  decide  be- 
tween these  conflicting  expositions.  There  is 
some  reason  for  doubt  in  regard  to  the  accuracy 
of  the  meaning  assigned  by  HeiigsteJiberg  to 
K-nSD.  The  entire  verse,  however,  imjilies  that 
the  jieople  generally  did  not  iniderslaiid  the  law 
when  |)ublicly  read  in  the  Hebiew  language,  so 
that  the  priests  and  Levites  were  obliged  to  adopt 
some  expedient  in  order  to  make  it  mtelligible. 
Hiiice  it  is  most  natural  to  conclude'  that  they 
had  ceased  to  speak  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  re- 
quired explanatory  comments  in  the  Chaldee  or 
Aramaean.  Probably  the  priests  and  Levites 
gave  a  sort  of  running  paraphrase  on  the  words 
of  the  law  as  they  were  read  before  the  people, 
putting  these  words  into  the  Chaldee  dialect  with 
which  the  hearers  were  acquainted.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  Chaldee  versions.  At  tirst  they 
were  given  orally,  but  subsequently  they  were 
reduced  to  loriting.  The  practice  began  in  the 
time  of  Ezra,  and  was  aflerwards  continued. 

Gieat  importance  was  attached  tj  the  otlice  of 
interpreter  or  translator  of  the  law.  The  Tal- 
nuidic  canon  asserts,  that  as  the  law  was  given 
by  a  mediator,  so  it  could  only  be  read  and  un- 
derstood by  a  mediator.  The  custom  of  extem- 
pore para]  lirase  stems  to  have  occasicmed  palpable 
abuses.  Hence  detinile,  hernieneutic  rules  were 
laid  down,  in  conformity  with  which  the  interpie- 
tatior  i"  the  law  should  be  conducteil.  The 
li.,>,...;e  of  tiie  paraphrast  was  curbed  by  canons, 
■which  came  to  be  luiiversally  binding.  It  is 
easy  to  see  how  the  value  of  v»ritten  ex|)Ositi(ins 
would  become  apparent  when  the  freedom  of  the 
interpreter  was  abridged  by  established  regula- 
tions. The  nature  of  the  exposition  required 
called  (or  written  interpretations.  Hence  oral 
gave  rise  to  written  explanations,  the  necessity  of 
the  latter  becoming  more  visilile  when  the  lilierty 
taken  by  the  extempore  translator  was  narrowed 
by  rules  tu  which  he  must  rigidly  ailhere.  The 
surest  and  safest  method  of  giving  the  meaning 
was  simply  by  reading  a  version  that  had  been 
written  for  the  use  of  the  people. 

External  ciicuii'slances  weie  also  favoui able  to 
the  exisfeiK^e  of  wvi^^e/t  explanations.  Tlie  Hel- 
lenistic Jews  weie  alrea<iy  in  possession  of  the 
kaw  ill  their  uwn  tongue  ;  and  in  the  liist  century 
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the  Syrians  had  translated  the  Holy  Wri  nft» 
into  their  dialect.  Greek  versions,  in  opposition 
to  the  Alexandrine,  also  proceeded  from  the  Jew* 
themselves,  and  obtained  much  a])jirobation.  Ii# 
the  midst  of  so  general  a  desire  to  have  version* 
of  the  Old  Testament  in  dillerent  languages,  it  ia 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  Jews  who  spoke 
Aramaean  should  wish  to  ])ossess  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  in  their  living  tongue.  All  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  consjjire  to  show  that 
there  were  written  Targums  of  several  Old  Tes- 
tamei.'.  books  in  the  time  of  tiie  Maccabees.  In 
various  pa'ts  of  the  Talmud  mention  is  made  .if 
a  written  Aramaean  version  of  Jol)  in  the  first 
century,  and  it  is  not  likely,  that  this  was  the  iirst 
book  rendered  into  the  language  of  the  people. 
Beside-:,  there  are  also  allusions  to  older  Targtnns 
(Zunz,  p.  62j.  The  silence  of  tlie  early  fathers 
regarding  such  paraphrases  is  of  no  weiu'ht,  be- 
cause they  were  generally  ignorant  of  Hebrew 
and  Hebrew  literature. 

'i'he  language  of  the  older  Targums  agrees 
substantially  with  that  of  the  Chaldee  sections  in 
Daniel  and  Ezra,  though  tlie  orthngraphy  is  some- 
what different.  The  later  abound  with  foreign 
words.  They  depart  much  further  from  the 
ancient  orthography,  and  sometimes  from  the 
grammatical  piinciples.  of  the  Chaldee.  Tlieii 
present  punctuation  is  dillerent  from  that  found 
in  the  Biblical  Clialilee.  It  is  piobable  that  they 
were  written  at  Hrst  without  the  vowels.  When 
the  vocal  sal  ion  of  the  Helirew  Bible  was  enlarged 
and  jierfected  by  the  Jewish  grammarians,  the 
same  attention  was  not  given  to  the  Targums. 
Subsequently  the  editors  of  these  jiaiaphrases 
endeavoured  to  liring  the  pointing  of  them  nearer 
to  that  of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  Buxlorf  laboured 
in  this  province  with  great  success.  'J'lie  repu- 
tation of  these  Targums  among  the  Jews  has 
always  been  high,  because  ami(.l  other  things  they 
flatter  their  national  pride,  and  abound  with 
Rabbinic  fables. 

The  word  'I'argum  is  derived  from  a  quadri- 
literal  root,  ami  signifies  interpretation  or  version. 

At  present  we  know  of  eleviii,  three  of  which 
comprehend  the  Ave  books  of  Moses.  1.  The 
Targum  of  Oiikelos.  2.  That  of  the  Pseudo- 
Jonathan.  3.  The  Jerusalem  Targum.  4.  Tiiat 
of  Jonathan  lien  Uzziel  oil  the  Prophets.  5.  That 
of  Josepii  the  lilind  or  one  eyed,  on  the  Hagio- 
grapha  (Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs).  6.  A  Targum 
on  the  five  Megilloth,  i  e.  the  books  of  Ruth, 
Esther,  Ecchsiastes,  Song  of  Solomon,  anil  La- 
nieiitalions  of  Jeremiah.  7.  A  Targum  on  1st 
and  2iid  Chronicles.  8,  9,  and  10.  Three  on 
Esther.  II.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the 
Prophets. 

Onkelos. — According  to  the  Babylonian  Tal- 
mud, Onkelos  was  a  disciple  of  Ilillel,  who  died 
60  years  B.C.  This  Hillel  was  grandfather  of 
Gamaliel,  Paul's  instructor.  Eichhorn,  disre- 
garding the  Jewish  tradition,  places  him  much 
later. 

His  version,  containing  the  Pentateuch  alone, 
is  incomjiarably  the  best  of  all  the  Targums. 
The  style  is  pme,  approaching  that  of  Daniel 
and  Ezia;  it  (oUnws  the  original  word  for  word, 
except  wheie  figures  of  speech  are  occasionally 
resolved  in  |)oetical  passages,  and  anthiopomoi- 
jiliic  expressions  removeil  or  changed,  lest  ccf« 
poreity   should    be    attributed   to   the   Suprssv 
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Being.  The  worV;  is  paiticulaily  useful  in  cri- 
ticiam,  liecause  it  is  very  literal  closely  aiiljeriiig 
to  the  (xiginal  wonis.  Wliereter  tlie  traiislatur 
de\  iates  (nun  the  Masoretic  text,  he  has  almost 
SlK«ays  llie  countenance  ot"  otlier  ancient  veisions. 
He  refers  only  two  ])assages  to  the  Messiali  (Gen. 
xlix.  ID;  Num.  xxiv.  17).  Oiikelos's  rejuitation 
among  the  Jews  lias  always  heen  threat  ;  liis  ver- 
sion is  even  used  hy  them  as  a  kind  of  dictionary 
giving  the  significations  of  Hel)rew  words  ;  an*l 
they  have  composed  a  Masoraon  it  liketliat  upon 
the  Heiiiew  Hd>le,  called  Masora  Uattart/itm. 
This  ])ara|)hiase  is  given  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglotts  from  Buxtorfs  edition  of  1618;  the 
text,  however,  is  not  yet  accurately  printed  after 
good  MSS.  Luiicato  lias  recently  attempted  to 
revise  it  in  ids  woik  entitled  P/iilo.icnus,  slve 
de  Oitkelusi  purupltr.  Vhald.,  Wien.  I80O,  8vo. 
(See  tlie  Halle  Lileraturzeit.  fir  1832.) 

JonathuH  Ben  Uzziel  on  the  Prophets  and 
Historical  Books. — The  accounts  of  Joiiatlian's 
life  are  ohscure.  It  is  generally  said  that  lie 
was  the  most  distinguished  of  HiUel's  eighty 
disciples,  and  Oolleajue  of  Simeon  the  Just  ;  ttiij 
thus  he  is  represented  as  living  a  short  time 
before  the  birlii  of  Christ.  Tlie  grounds  assigned 
hy  Kichhorn  and  others  in  I'avour  of  a  more  recent 
period  are  unsatisfactory. 

This  Taigiiin,  like  that  of  Onkelos,  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  tlie  Talmud,  and  must 
have  been  well  known  when  the  latter  was 
written.  Some  have  supposed  that  in  various 
])laces  Jonathan  made  use  of  Onkelos  s  veision; 
the  contrary  is  as  probable.  Jonathan's  version 
seems  to  have  been  made  prior  to  Onkelos  on  the 
law.  It  is  more  likely  that  the  Jews  would  first 
venture  to  traiislate  the  prophetic  writings,  in 
which  lieer  scope  might  be  taken,  than  undertake 
the  difficult  task  of  giving  a  version  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. In  the  latter  case,  greater  literality  was 
required  and  stricter  injunctions  were  to  be  ob- 
served. 

Some  have  erroneously  looked  njiou  this  Tar- 
gum  as  the  composition  of  dill'erent  authors, 
because  it  is  more  literal  in  the  historical  books 
tiian  in  the  prophets;  but  external  and  internal 
evidence  coincide  in  proving  tiie  unity  of  the 
whole. 

It  contains  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  Kings, 
Isaiaii,  Jeremiah,  Eiekiel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets. 

The  style  is  inferior  to  that  of  Onkelos;  it 
contains  several  Greek  words,  but  no  Latin  terms, 
as  Kichhorn  affirms.  We  are  aware  that  Haver- 
nick,  alter  Carpzov,  asserts  that  the  st\le  agrees 
in  the  main  with  Onkelos  s  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
less  pure,  freer,  antl  more  p.iraphrastical. 

The  utility  of  this  Targum  chietly  bears  upon 
the  critical  liistory  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  it  ge- 
nerally harmonises  with  the  Masoietic  lecension. 
It  is  printed  in  the  Bibles  of  Bomberg  and  Bux- 
torf,  as  also  in  the  London  Polyglott. 

Pseudo-, Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch. — This 
parajjhrase  lias  been  falsely  ascribed  to  the  same 
Jonathan  vvliu  translated  the  prophets  and  his- 
torical books.  Its  language  is  much  more  im- 
pure, being  mixed  with  foreign  words,  such  as 
Persian,  Greek,  and  Latin,  a  collection  of  vvliich 
aas  been  made  by  Petermann  '  De  indole  Para- 
[)hiaseos,  quae  Junatlianis  esse  dicitur '  (Berol. 
1829,  p.  65,  sq.)     The  mode  of  rendering   is  eu- 
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firely  different  ;  it  contains  mm  »r«»i«  ailegurici^ 
fibles.  and  dialogues,  unlike  tlit  niannei  of  th« 
real  Jonathan.  The  dialect  in  which  it  is  written 
is  ti),al  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  where  the  author  abides 
by  the  Hebrew  text,  he  luiilbrmly  follows  tlie 
Rabbinical  interpretation.  Several  circumstances, 
esjiecially  the  character  of  the  style  and  the  men- 
tion of  the  Talmud,  ])rove  that  it  was  made  after 
the  sixth  century  of  the  Christiati  era.  Zunz, 
with  gie.it  ]iiobubility,  assigns  it  to  il.-e  latter  half 
of  the  bevenlh  cc-nfury.  It  a)>peais  to  have  been 
compiled  in  jiart  from  former  ex  posit  iins. 

The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Peiitaiench. — 
This  veision  is  'styleil  the  Jeritsalcm  Targum, 
either  from  having  been  made  at  Jeiusalein,  or 
rather  from  its  being  executed  in  the  dialect  of 
that  j;lace.  It  contains  meiely  inleipretivlions  of 
select  passages,  anil  geneially  agrees  with  P,>eudo- 
Jonalhan.  The  (ables  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan 
are  repeated,  and  Hebrew  words  are  inserted 
without  any  explanation.  Tiie  language  is  im- 
pure and  hai  barons;  whole  chapters  aie  occasion- 
ally omitted  ;  and  again,  a  series  of  sncce.ssiveex- 
l)lanations  is  attached  to  a  single  wo»d.  It  con- 
sists of  mere  fragments. 

Late  investigations,  conducted  with  great  skill 
and  industry,  iiave  fully  established  tiie  tact  that 
the  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  lal.iely  astiibed  to 
Joiiatliaii,  existed  much  earlier  under  llie  name  of 
tlie  Jerusalem  Taryumox  I  he  Taryum  oj  i'li/es- 
tine.  Thus  the  P.'>eudo-Jiinatlia5i  is  identilieii 
with  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem.  They  aie  merely 
recensions  of  the  same  work.  'llieie  is  also 
ground  for  believing  that  the  .Ferusalem  Targun* 
extended  to  the  proplictic  books,  and  even  lo  tlie 
other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  (Zunx,  p.  77, 
sq.).  Some  of  the  Targums  now  existing  on 
several  books  of  the  lltiyiographa  appear  to  lie- 
loMg  to  it.  (See  Zunz.  Guttesdienstliche  I'ortriige 
der  Judeii,  Berlin,  18o2,  8vo.,  and  Havernick  s 
Eiiileituny.) 

Tlie^e  two  Targum.i,  wliich  are  substantially 
one  and  the  same,  furnish  extremely  little  aid  iu 
the  criticism  of  tlie  OUl  Testament.  They  ex- 
hibit tlie  doctrinal  system  ol  the  later  Jews; 
indeed,  all  the  post-Talmndic  versi..ns  were  de- 
signed to  furnish  allegorical  ex|)laiiat  ions  agreeable 
to  the  rules  laid  tlown  in  the  Talmud,  and  to  em- 
body cuneiit  traditions,  legends,  and  tales. 

The  para])lirases  cm  Job,  Psalms,  and  Proveibs 
possess  a  common  character  in  regard  to  style 
and  language,  anil  probably  jiroceeded  fiom  the 
same  country,  which  Zujii  conjectures  to  iiave 
been  Syria;  that  on  Proveibs,  however,  adheres 
closely  to  the  Hebrew  text,  paitaking  more  of  the 
character  of  a  version  tlian  a  paraphrase,  while 
those  on  Job  and  Psalms  are  loose  aud  legendary, 
agreeably  to  the  genius  ol  the  time  in  which  they 
were  made.  It  has  been  frequently  noticed  that 
the  Targum  on  Proverbs  has  a  remaikable  agree- 
ment with  the  Syriac  version,  so  that  some  have 
supjiosed  the  writer  to  have  made  use  of  that  more 
ancient  translation  ;  this  hy)iothesis,  liowevtr,  is 
not  very  probable.  The  dialects  in  wiiich  botli 
are  written  were  cognate;  liie  country  to  wiiich 
they  owed  their  origin  the  same;  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  conclude  that  the  one  was  de- 
rived in  part  frrm  the  other.  The  paraphrases  ot' 
the  books  of  Psalms  and  Job  ajipear  to  have  bieu 
written  by  the  same  person,  as  tar  as  we  can  judg« 
from  iuteruul  uniformity.     Earlier  Targuooa  Mi 
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iot)  must,  have  existed,  as  they  are  mentioned  by 
Eome  of  llie  Rabbins. 

Tiie  Targum  on  ttie  Megilloth  was  probably 
written  by  tlie  san<e  iierson  ;  it  is  exceedingly  IVee 
and  full  of  adventitious  matter.  The  part  u])i)n 
Ruth  is  tlie  best;  that  on  Soh)nion's  Song  the 
niost  faljLilous.  Tlie  woik  must  have  been 
written  a  considerable  time  after  the  Tuhniul. 
In  addition  to  tlie  Tar^jum  on  Esther,  wliicii 
forms  a  jiart  of  this  Targum  on  the  five  MegiUoth, 
and  is  also  the  oldest  anvl  best,  there  are  two  otlieis 
on  the  same  book.  Tiiesecontl  is  an  enlargement 
of  this  lirst,  and  was  inserted  in  the  London  Holy- 
glott  ;  it  liad  lieeii  j)reviiiusly  piddished  by  'I'ayler 
in  a  Latin  version,  un<ler  the  ntime  of  Tnrguni 
pyius  (Lond.  I6J5,  4to.).  The  third  is  still 
longer  ami  more  full  of  fables;  it  was  jiublished 
in  Latin  by  T.iyler,  under  the  title  of  Targum 
pnsteriiis,  but  the  original  has  never  been  [irinted. 
These  three  are  properly  dill'erent  recensions  of 
one  and  the  same  woiU,  which,  having  been  com- 
jiaratively  brief  and  free  from  al)SMi(l  stories,  was 
Bui)seqneiitly  enlarged  at  two  ditferent  times. 

It  was  long  thought  tiiat  there  was  no  Targum 
on  the  books  of  Chronicles;  Beck,  however,  found 
Buch  a  jiaraphrase  in  a  MS.  belonging  to  the 
library  at  Erfuit,  and  published  it  with  learned 
annotations  in  1680-83.  The  MS.  has  several 
chasms.  It  was  afterwards  jiuldished  by  Wilkins 
from  the  Erpenian  MS.  at  Cambridge,  in  1715; 
here  tlie  (ext  is  full  and  correct.  This  Targum 
resembles  the  later  works  of  the  same  kind;  and 
could  not  have  heeii  written  before  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, frotii  its  leferences  to  the  Jerusalem  Targum. 

The  Taiguin  on  Job,  Psa'ms,  and  Pioverhs, 
a1trii)uted  to  R.  Joseph  tlie  Hlind,  is  generally 
considered  not  to  have  been  written  by  the  reputed 
author. 

In  cod.  154  of  Kennicott,  there  is  a  ])assage  of 
some  length  (pioted  in  the  margin  at  Zeciiariah, 
xii.  10  (Bruns  in  Eichhoin's  Rcpertorhun,  xv. 
174).  It  is  attributed  to  a  Targum  of  Jerusalem 
on  the  ])rophets. 

As  far  as  our  pre5eiit  knowledge  reaches,  there 
is  no  Chaldee  version  of  Daniel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah.  The  reason  assigned  in  the  Talmud  for 
not  translating  Daniel  into  Ciialdee  is,  because 
it  reveals  the  e\act  time  of  Messiah's  advent.  But 
the  true  cause  seems  ladier  to  have  been  tlie  super- 
stition of  the  Jews  in  sn[)posing  that  if  these  books 
were  translated  into  Chaldee,  the  holy  te.vt  of  the 
original  should  be  mixed  with  that  of  the  jiara- 
phia.se,  inasmuch  as  there  are  in  tliem  Chahiee 
sections.  There  are  indeed  no  Chaldee  pieces  in 
Nehemiah  ;  but  .t  was  taken  along  with  Ezra  as  one 
book,  and  hence  no  Targum  of  either  was  made. 

The  Targums  are  of  considerable  use  in  a  cri- 
tical view.  They  show  the  integrity  of  the  present 
Mcisoretic  text.  It  is  not  ilenieii  that  they  con- 
tain readings  dilleient  from  some  now  current 
among  the  Jews,  and  that  they  appear  to  have 
been  occasionally  altered  in  order  to  be  conformed 
to  an  altered  ori','inal  :  neither  should  it  be  con- 
cealeil  that  tlie  MSS-  vary  from  one  another  and 
from  the  )iriiited  copies.  As  to  their  having  been 
a.ssimilated  to  the  Hebrew,  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  this  wii-s  done  to  any  great  extent,  or  that  it 
was  xinifcfrnily  practised.  After  all  reasonable 
tlsductions  for  probable  deterioration,  they  still 
atford  a  considerable  amount  of  testimony  in 
ihvour  of  the  ge«ieral  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text 


They  may  be  advantageously  used  in  i  critic^al 
edition  of  the  Bible,  as  suggesting  readings  of  rea^ 
im})ortai)ce  and  \alue.  Onl;elos  on  the  law,  and 
Jonathan  on  the  prophets,  because  of  their  lit© 
rality,  will  be  most  serviceable. 

Besides  the  works  relerred  to  in  the  jireceding 
article,  the  following  may  be  menfionetl  :  the 
hitrodv-ctions  of  Eichhorn,  Hertholdt,  and  ]3e 
Wette;  AViner,  De  OnI.e'oso  ejusque  Paraphraii 
Chaldaica,4\o.  Lips.,  1819;  Geseiiius,  Comment. 
zu  Jesnia,  torn,  i.;  Walton,  Prolegomena;  Jost, 
Geschichte  dcr  Israe/tleti,  Berlin,  lS"2i-9,  torn.  iii. 
and  iv.  Winer  has  jiiililished  a  giannnar  and 
Chreslomathy  to  facilitat."?  the  reading  of  the 
Targuir.s,  and  Buxtorf  s  folio  Lexicon  is  the  best 
dictionary. — S.  D. 

TARSHISH  {V}^^'\p),  a  celebrated  part  of 
the  ancient  world,  ai)out  the  exact  jiosilion  of 
which  opinions  are  much  divided.  In  this  case, 
however,  as  in  many  other  Scriptural  dillicnlties!, 
that  is  clear  wlii(;h  is  important,  while  the  doubt- 
ful or  the  hidden  is  of  com});iratively  little  mo- 
ment. We  may,  or  we  may  not,  be  able  to  lix 
with  certainty  the  exact  spot  where  Tarshish  lay  ; 
but  the  particulars  which  Scrijitnre  snjiplies  le- 
spccting  it  are  too  ninneions  and  too  delinite  to 
allow  any  doubt  as  to  what  was  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  place  itself.  'I'aishish  may  be 
desciibed,  and,  therefore,  may  be  known,  though 
we  still  remain  in  uncertainty  on  what  ])oint  in 
the  map  the  name  should  be  inscribed.  And 
while  tiie  exact  locality  is  of  small  concern,  the 
important  details  which  the  Bible  presents  may, 
nevertheless,  render  us  aid  in  attempting  to  deter- 
mine where  Tarshish  lay. 

We  will  (iist  give  a  summary  of  the  notices 
which  the  Scriptures  afl'ord  res])ectiiig  Taisliish. 
In  the  great  genealogical  table  (Gen.  x.  4',  5)  it 
is  placet!  among  the  sons  of  Javan  ;  '  Klishah  and 
Tarshish,  Kitt'im  and  Dodanim.  By  these  were 
the  islands  ol' the  Gentiles  divided.'  This  refers 
the  mind  at  once  to  the  north  western  parts  of  the 
Mediterranean.  To  a  similar  concbisi(»n  does 
other  Scriptural  language  lead.  InPs.  Ixxii.  10  it 
is  said,  'The  kinss  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  isles 
shall  bring  presents;'  and  in  2  Chroii.  ix.  21, 
we  read,  '  The  kings  (Solumon)  sliips  went  to 
Tarshish  with  the  servants  kA'  Hiram  ;  every  three 
years  once  came  the  ships  of  Tarshish  bringing 
gold  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  jjeacocks.' 
Now  Hiram's  city,  Tyre,  lay  on  the  iMediterranean 
coast,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Solomon  s  vessels 
miglit  be  associated  with  his  in  a  voyage  towards 
the  west  to  fetch  merchairdise.  In  l«a.  Ixvi. 
ly,  we  (ind  Tarshish  mentioned  in  a  way  which 
conlirms  this  view  :  'And  1  will  set  a  sign  among 
them,  and  I  will  .send  those  that  escape  of  them 
unto  the  nations  (or  (jentiles);  to  Taishish,  Pnl^ 
and  I.,ud,  that  draw  the  bow.,  to  Tubal  and  Javaii, 
to  the  isles  afar  olf.'  These  p.xssages  malve  it  clear 
that  Tarshish  lay  at  a  distance  from  Juihea,  and 
that  that  distance  was  in  a  north-westerly  direction ; 
and  the  mention  of  such  names  as  Lud,  Javan,  and 
the  isles,  carries  the  mind  to  the  extreme  north* 
west,  and  suggests  Spain  as  the  [)lace  for  Tarshish. 
But  Tarshish  must  have  been  on  the  sea-coast^ 
for  it  was  famous  for  its  ships.  '  The  slii[)8  of 
Tarshish  '  were  celebrated  under  that  degignatiotl, 
which  may  have  been  u.sed  in  that  wide  sense  in 
wliich  we  speak  of  an  East  lirdiaman,  refereucs 
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bang  made  rather  to  t.lie  place  whit'.if>r  tbe  vessel 
traded,  thiin  to  tliat  where  it  was  ImiU;  or  tlie 
phrase  may  have  come  to  deiiotea  pirMcular  kind 
of  vessel,  i.e.  tradinsj  or  niercliaiit  tiliips.  i'mm 
Jie  celel)rity  of  Tarsliish  as  a  coinmeicial  ])ort 
1  Kings  X.  22:  Fs.  xlviii.  7;  Isa.  ii.  1(5;  xxiii. 
l-li;  Ix.  9;  E/ek.  xxvii.  25).  Some  six  times 
do  we  meet  with  the  plirase,  ships  or  navy  of 
Tarshish  ;  wliicli  of  itself  shows  how  noted  a  sea- 
port we  have  nnder  consideration,  if  it  dots  not 
prove  .also  that  in  process  of  lime  tlie  terms  had 
come  to  descrilie  vessels  according  to  then'  occu- 
pation rallier  than  their  country,  as  we  say  '  a 
slaver,"  denoting  a  ship  engaged  in  (he  slave-tiade 
(co«n).  Horat.  '  saevis  Liburnis,'  Carm.  i.  27 ; 
'  Bitiiyna  carina',  i.  35;  '  tia!)e  Cypria,'  i.  1). 
In  Ezek.  xxvii.  12-25,  the  ])lace  is  descrihed  hy 
its  pursuits  and  its  merchandise  :  — '  Taishisli 
(here  again  in  connection  with  a  western  countrv, 
Javan,  ver.  13)  '  was  thy  (Tyre)  merchant,  in  all 
riches,  with  silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead,  they  traded 
in  tljy  fairs.  The  ships  of  Tarshish  did  sing  of 
thee  in  thy  market,  and  thou  wast  replenished 
and  made  very  glorious  in  the  midst  of  tlie  seas.' 
The  last  words  are  admirably  descriptive  of  the 
soMtii-western  coast  of  Spain.  How  could  a 
Hel)rew  ])oet  lielter  describe  the  locality  where  the 
songs  of  the  sailors  of  Tarshish  made  the  name  of 
Tyre  glorious?  Let  the  rea<ier  turn  to  the  map, 
and  cast  his  eye  on  the  end)onchure  of  the  Gua- 
dalquivir, and  say  il'tliis  spot  is  not  pre-eminently, 
when  viewed  from  Palestine,  '  in  tlie  miilst  of  the 
seas.'  There  is  a  ])ropriely  too  in  the  words  found 
in  Ps.  xlviii.  7  (comp.  Ezek.  xxviii.  26),  '  Thou 
breakest  the  ships  of  Tarshish  with  an  east  wind,' 
if  we  suppose  merchant  vessels  woikingeastwardly 
up  the  Mediterranean  towards  Tyre,  encountering 
an  east  or  rather  north-east  gale,  which  is  a  very 
violent  and  destructive  wind  to  this  day.  Jere- 
miah (x.  9)  tells  us  that  '  silver  spread  into  plates' 
was  brought  from  Taishish  ;  and  from  the  con- 
nection the  silver  a]ipears  to  have  been  elaborately 
wrought  ;  whence  we  infer  that  at  one  period 
tliere  was  in  Tarshish  the  never-failing  connection 
found  between  commerce,  wealth,  and  art.  An 
important  testimony  occurs  in  Ezek.  xxxviii.  13, 
'  Sliel)a  and  Dedan,  and  the  merchants  of  Tar- 
shish, with  all  the  young  lions  thereof,  shall  say 
unto  thee.  Art  liiou  coine  to  take  a  spoil  ?  to  carry 
away  silver  and  gold  ?  to  take  away  cattle  and 
goods,  to  take  a  great  S])oil  ?  "  whence  it  is  clear 
that  Tarshish  was  an  opulent  |)lace,  abounding 
in  cattle  and  goods,  in  silver  and  gold.  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  words  '  the  young  lions  thereof ' 
are  intended  to  l)e  taken  literally.  They  may 
refer  to  the  lion-heaited  chiefs  oi'  the  nation  ;  but 
if  they  are  understood  as  implying  that  lions 
were  literally  found  in  Tarshish,  they  only  concur 
with  other  parts  of  .Scripture  iii  showing  that  the 
name  is  to  lie  taken  in  a  wide  acceptation,  as  de- 
noting, besides  modern  Anilalusia,  those  parts  of 
Africa  which  lay  near  and  o])p(>site  to  Spain. 
Nor  is  it  impossil)le  that  a  jiart  of  the  trade  of 
Tarshish  lay  in  these  and  in  other  aninials;  for  we 
certainly  know  that  Solomon's  shi])s  brought  that 
prince  aj'es  and  jieacocks  :  the  lions  may  have 
been  caught  in  .Africa,  and  conveyed  in  sJiips  of 
Taishish  to  Tyre.  Sheba  and  Dedan,  however, 
are  mentioiiPil  here  in  connection  with  Tarshish, 
and  they  were  certainly  »>i3tern  countries,  lying 
probably  on  th'i  western  side  of  the  Persian  gulf 


in  Arabia.  But  tlie  oliject  of  the  writer  msf 
have  been  t(i  mention  liie  countries  plaied  at  tlw 
extremities  of  tlie  then  known  world — Tarsliish 
on  the  west.  Shelia  and  Dedan  on  the  east.  la 
Isa.  xxiii.  1-14,  we  read,  as  a  part  of  the  burden 
of  Tyre,  that  the  shijis  of  rarshish  are  called  on 
to  howl  at  her  destruction,  because  Tyre  .it^'orded 
tliem  no  longer  a  commercial  port  and  a  haven  ; 
words  which  entirely  agiee  with  the  iiypothesis 
wlilch  makes  Tarshish  a  city  on  the  sea-board  of 
Spain,  trading  up  the  Mediterranean  to  Tyre. 
Nor  are  thf  words  found  in  the  sixth  ver.--e  dis- 
cordant :  '  Pass  ye  o\  er  to  Tarshish  ;  howl,  ye 
iniiabitanis  of  the  isles.'  Let  us  now  turn  to  the 
book  of  .lonah  (i.  1-3;  iv.  2).  The  prophet  was 
coiTimanded  to  go  and  propliesv  against  Nineveh 
on  the  Tigris.  For  this  l.e  slioukl,  on  quilting  Je- 
rusalem, have  gone  in  an  easterly  direction  ;  Imt 
he  shunned  tiie  duty  and  ded.  Of  coiirse  he  na- 
turally fled  in  a  direction  the  ojiposite  of  that  in 
which  the  avoided  object  lay:  be  proceeded,  in 
fact,  to  Taishish.  Tarshish  then  must  have  been 
to  tlie  west,  and  not  to  the  east,  of  Jerusalem. 
In  order  to  reach  Tarshish  he  went  to  Joppa.  and 
took  shi])  for  the  place  of  his  desi illation,  thus 
still  keeping  in  a  westerly  course,  and  showing  that 
Tarshish  lay  to  the  west.  In  Tarsliish,  Indeed, 
jilaced  in  the  extreme  north-west,  he  might  well 
expect  to  lie  distant  enough  from  Nineveh.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  notice  that,  when  he  arrived  at 
Jiipjia  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  '  he  found  a  ship 
giiing  to  Tarshish  ;"  which  fact  we  can  well  under- 
stand if  Tarshish  lay  to  the  west,  but  by  no  means 
if  it  lay  on  the  Reil  Sea. 

Thus  far  all  the  passages  cited  agree,  with  more 
or  less  of  evidence,  in  fixing  Taishish  somewhere 
in  or  near  .Spain.  But  in  2  Clirun.  xx  of>,  it  is 
rt'coideil  that  Jchosliaphal  king  of  Jndali  joined 
himself  witli  Ahaziah  king  of  Israel,  •  to  make 
ships  to  go  to  Tarshish,  and  they  matle  the  shijis 
in  Ezion-geiier,'  that  is,  on  theElanitic  gulf  on  the 
eastern  arm  of  the  Hed  Sea.  If  then  these  ves- 
sels, built  at  Ezion-gfher,  were  to  go  to  Tarshish, 
that  place  inust  lie  on  the  eastern  side  of  Palestine 
insteail  of  the  western  ;  for  we  caiiiiut  supjxise  they 
circumnai  igated  Africa;  not  because  such  a 
voyage  was  impossible,  liut  liecuuse  it  was  long 
and  tedious,  and  not  likely  to  lie  taken  when  a 
nearer  and  safer  way  to  Tarshish  lay  from  the 
])iiits  of  the  Palestinian  coast.  Eut  in  tiie  jia- 
rallel  passage,  found  in  1  Kings  xxii.  49,  these 
vessels  are  described  as  '  ships  of  Tarsliish  '  (mer- 
chant vessels),  which  were  intended  to  go  to  Ophir, 
not  to  Tarshish.  This  removes  the  difliculty  at 
once,  for  Ophir  v/as  in  the  east,  and  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  the  lleet  was  built  on  the  Red  Sea, 
since  it  was  an  eastern  not  a  western  voyage 
which  was  intended.  The  left-reiice  ajijx'ais  to  Le 
to  the  same  eastern  trade  of  wiiich  mention  is 
made  in  1  Kings  x.  22,  where  we  litid  Hiram  and 
Solomon  importing  from  the  East  in  ships  of 
Tarshish  or  ineichantmen,  gold  and  silver,  ivory 
apes,  and  jiencocks.  We  have  not  space  to  enter 
into  the  ciitlcal  (juestions  which  this  contrariety 
ijetween  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  sug- 
gests lor  consideration  ;  but  we  may  remark  thai 
in  a  case  in  which  a  diversity  appears  ni  tne 
statement,'?  of  these  two  authorities,  hocoinj'-etently 
informed  theologian  could  hesitate  to  give  tn» 
preference  to  the  former. 

It  appears  then  clear  from  this  isnmite  revww 
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•f  the  Sciipfural  accounts  and  allusions,  tliat 
Tarsliisii  was  hh  old,  celehrateii,  o]inleiit,  ciilti- 
valecl.  c.iDimeixiiil  city,  wliicli  carried  on  trade  in 
the  Mediterranean  an<l  with  the  sea-ports  of 
Syria,  especially  Tyre  and  Joppa,  and  tliat  it  most 
prohaldy  lay  on  (he  extreme  west  of  that  sea.  Was 
therft  then  in  ancient  limes  anv  city  in  these  parts 
wli.ch  cori'espuiKled  with  these  clearly  ascer- 
tiiinid  facts?  There  was.  Such  was  'I'artessns 
in  Spxin,  said  to  have  lieen  a  Phoenician  colony 
(Arria.r,  Alex.  iii.  Rfi),  a  fact  which  of  itself 
wonld  «trcoi:nt  for  its  intimate  connection  with 
Palestine  i;!!!!  the  Biblical  narratives.  As  to  the 
exact  spi»  where  Tartessis  (so  written  originally) 
lay,  authoiities  are  not  agreed,  as  the  city  had 
ceised  to  e>,:ist  when  geojjraphy  heiran  to  re- 
ceive attention  :  bat  it  was  not  far  from  tlie  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  anc'  near  the  mouth  of  the  (inadal- 
quivir,  consequently  .^t  iTo  great  distance  from 
the  famous  Granada  Oi' later  days.  The  reader, 
however,  must  enlarge  hi.s  n(/tion  beyond  tjjat  of 
a  mere  city,  which.  \,^\v  grent  soever,  would 
Rcai-cely  correspond  witii  ihe  ideis  of  magnitude, 
alfluence,  ami  poaer  that  tK»  Scriptures  suggest. 
The  name,  winch  is  of  Pliobni'-ian  origin,  .seems 
to  denote  the  district  of  siiu'^h-western  Sjiain, 
coriprism:":  tlie  several  colon  es  whicii  Tyre 
pit  (itfd  in  (li.it  country,  and  so  i.<?iiig  e(pii\'aleiit 
to  .^'liat  we  might  designate  Phuoiiician  Spain. 
Wi<  are  not  however  convinced  th.it  the  opjx)site 
coSkst  of  Afi  ica  was  nut  included,  so  tnit  the  word 
wov  Id  denote  to  an  inhabitant  of  t  ilestine  tiie 
extifme  western  parts  of  th'  world.  We  seem, 
however,  authoriied  liy  consideration!?,  besides 
tho^e  which  h  ive  been  already  elicite<l.  in  iden- 
tiCying  the  FIcbrew  Tarshish  witli  the  Spmish 
TartesiiiS,  wliatever  may  have  been  the  exteut  of 
the  neighbouring  country  over  which  the  l.itler 
held  dorniuion,  or  p  issessed  immediate  influence. 
Among  lUt'se  c(msideratiuns  we  mention,  1st.  that 
the  two  names  a-e  s  mil.n-,  if  they  are  nut  tlie  same  ; 
the  Gwek  Tap.'ijtTT^s.  with  tlie  Aramaic  pronini- 
ciatiiri,  would  be  r'T^lfl,  a  fact  which  would  of 
itself  seem  to  settle  the  (piesfion,  in  the  absence 
of  conllicting  evidn^ce  and  claims;  2nd.  Spain 
was  (me  of  the  chief  seats  of  Phoenician  coloniza- 
ti.tn  ;  and  if  we  unite  therewith  the  n.irth-west  of 
Afiica,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  the  greatness 
of  the  pow<'r  oC  Tyre  in  tiiese  ])arts,  for  Tyre  is 
rep  irfed  to  have  I'cuinded  not  fewer  than  three 
hundred  cities  on  the  western  C(»ast  ol  Africa,  and 
two  hundreci  in  sonth-we'ilerii  Spain  (Strabo,  ii. 
S2'.  Hei^.  thi^n,  was  Ibuiid  the  chief  oliject  of 
the  Phosuiriaii  sea  trade.  Thest;  countries  were 
to  Tyre  wlial  Peru  was  to  Spain.  Confining  our 
remuks  tii  Spain,  we  leain  from  Hoeren  that  the 
Fhirnician  Colonies  oi<  the  Kinopeari  side  of  tlie 
sea  were  situated  in  the  south  of  the  jyresent  .An- 
dalusia. Here,  with  other  impirtant  place-,  lav 
Tartessus,  a  name  which  is  borne  by  a  river,  an 
islaii'L  a  town,  and  a  region.  Heeren  di-^tinctly 
«!ays  that  to  Orientalists  the  word  indicated  the 
•krtijest  west  geue«-ally,  co'riprising,  <)f  c«urse, 
many  nla<;es.  In  the  commercial  geography  of  the 
Ph(£nic.ians  '"^  adds,  the  word  (.Itviousiv  meant 
'he  entire  of  their  coloiiiai  dependencies  in  southern 
8|)ain.  In  the  sa  oej^neral  way  we  use  the  term 
West  Indies;  and  thus  arose  the  river,  the  town, 
the  <iis!rict  of  Taries^us,  since  the  country  in- 
cluded them  all  (Heeiei;,  Ideen,  ii.  41,sq.).  3rd. 
Et  dues  juuch  to  c.iniir  i  our  vie^   that  all  the 
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articles  reported  in  Jeremiah  and  Rzekiel,  tohar* 

been  brought  from  Tarshish,  might  have  com* 
from  south-western  Spain.  Here  there  were  mine* 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  Tartessus  is  expressly 
named  as  affording  the  latter  mineral  (Strabo,  iii. 
p.  1  47  ;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  35).  Tin  was  brought  by  the 
Phoenicians  from  Britain  into  Spain,  and  tiience 
carried  to  the  Oriental  markets.  According  tc 
Diothnns  Sicnlus  (v.  3S),  tin  was  procured  in 
Spain  also,  as  well  as  lead,  according  to  Pliny 
{Hist.  Nut.  iii.  4).  Pliny's  woi'ds  are  tli  cible  ; 
'  Nearly  all  Spain  abomids  in  the  metals — lead, 
iron,  copper,  silver,  gold." 

The  view  which  has  been  taken  in  these  ob- 
servations was  suggested  to  our  mind  by  Winer's 
excellent  article  on  the  subject  {Real-warterb.  ii. 
700),  and  on  his  autluiritv  <ome  of  our  statements 
rest;  but  we  shoidd  not  do  justice  to  it,  did  we 
not  add,  that  though  suggested  by  Winer,  it  is 
the  unprejudiced  result  of  our  own  investigation 
of  the  several  Scriptural  passages  which  bear  on 
the  subject.  We  add  one  or  two  corii)boiations. 
Heeren  (Idcen,  ii.  G4)  translates  Kzek.  xxvii.  25, 
'The  ships  of  Tarshish,' &c.,  by  'Spanisii  ships 
were  the  chief  object  of  thy  merchandise  ;  thou 
(Tyre)  wast  a  full  city,  and  wast  honoured  on  the 
seas.'  The  Phoenicuans  were  as  eager  in  their 
quest  of  gold  and  gold  coniitrici  as  were  the 
alchemists  and  the  Europeans  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. The  iust  for  gold  ury:ed  them  over  the 
deserts  of  Arabia,  and  the  cliffs  of  the  Red  Sea, 
as  far  as  Yemen  and  Ktiiiopia;  and  the  same 
jiassion  carried  them  westwardly  to  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  the  pillars  of  Hf'rciile^.  •  Spain,' 
sajs  Heeren,  '  was  once  fiie  richest  land  in  the 
world  for  silver;  gold  was  found  tlieie  in  great 
aliundance,  and  the  baser  metals  as  well.  Toe 
silver  mountains  were  in  those  parts  v.liicli  the 
Phnenicians  comjirised  under  the  general  name  of 
Taitessiis  or  Tarshish.  'I'he  immeasiuable  afllu- 
ence  of  precious  metals  which  on  their  lirst  ar- 
rival they  found  here,  so  astounded  them,  and 
the  sight  tlieieol'so  wiought  on  tiie  imagination  of 
the  people,  that  fict  called  I'alde  to  its  aid,  and 
tlie  storv  gained  currency,  that  the  first  Phoenician 
c(donists  not  only  tilled  their  ships  wi'h  gold,  cut 
made  thereof  their  various  implements,  anchors 
not  excepted." — J.  R.  B. 

T.\RSHISII,  a  precious  stone,  so  calleil  as 
hrongiit  from  Tarsh'sh,  as  Ophir  is  also  put  for 
(lie  gold  brouglit  from  thence  (Kxod.  xxviii.  20; 
xxxix.  13;  Ezek.  i.  Ifi  ;  x.  9;  xxviii.  13;  Cant, 
v.  14  ;  Dan.  x.  6).  The  Septnagint,  followed  by 
Josephus,  makes  it  the  'chrysolite,'  i.  e  the  topaz 
ot  the  nioiieriis,  which  is  still  found  in  Spain:  so 
Biaiin.  Dc  Vestitu  Sa'crd.  ii.  17.  Others  sup- 
)iose  it  to  lie  'andier;'  liut  this  does  not  agree  with 
the  passages  in  Kx<kIus,  which  make  the  Tarshish 
to  have  been  one  of  the  engraved  stones  <if  the 
high  priest's  breast-plate.  The  word  is  translated 
'beivl     in  the  .\nthorized  Version. 

TARSUS  [Tapcros).,  a  celebrated  city,  the 
metidjiolis  of  Cilicia,  in  Asia  Minor,  <>n  the  banks 
of  tjie  river  Cvdnus,  which  Howed  tiiroiigh  it,  and 
divided  it  into  two  [laits.  Hence  it  is  sometime.' 
(»y  Greek  writers  called  Tapffoi  in  the  plural 
perhaps  not  without  some  lelerence  to  a  fanciea 
resemblance  in  the  form  of  the  two  divisions  o* 
the  city  to  the  wings  of  a  bird.  Tarsus  was  a  dis- 
tinguished seatof  Gieek  philosophy  and  iiteraturt, 
iuid  Ij'ooi  tlie  nunil>ei'  oi'  ita  sclji)oi«  aijd  learner) 
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men,  \ras  ratil<.'il  liy  tlieside  of  Atlipns  and  Alex- 
andria (Straho,  xiv.,  pp.  673.  674).  Anu;iisfiis 
made  Tarsus  iVce  (  Anpian.  Hell.  Civ.  v.  7).  This 
•e^'ms  to  have  imjilied  the  privileije  of  iieing 
governed  by  its  own  laws  and  magistrates,  with 
jj-eedom  from  trihiite;  hut  did  not  confer  \\\e  jus 
ro/oiiiarum.  nor  the  Jfcs  ciritatis  :  and  it  was  not 
'Ji^-i-pfore,  as  iisnallv  supposed,  on  tliis  account, 
/J)a.  Psul  enjoved  the  jjiivilcge  of  Roman  citizeii- 
»hip  Tarsus,  itiilced,  even!ually  did  t)econie  a 
Roman  coloriv,  which  gave  to  ttie  inhahitants  this 
[irivilege;  hut  lhi.^  was  not  till  long  after  the  time 
of  Paul  (Deyliiig,  Observat.  Sacr.  iii.  391,  sq.  ; 
comj).  CiTizFNSHip  ;  Coi.ONv).  We  thus  find 
that  the  lioman  tribune  at  .lerusalem  ordered 
Paul  to  be  scourged,  though  he  knew  tiiat  lie  was 
a  native  of  Tarsus,  but    Resisted  on  learning  that 
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Vie  was  a  Roman  citizen  TActs  ix.  11  ;  xxi.  89; 
xxii.  21,  27).  In  the  time  of  .Abiilfeda,  that  is, 
towards  the  end  oi  (he  thirteenth  and  l)eginniiig 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Tarsus  was  still  large, 
and  surrouiKled  hv  a  double  wall,  and  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  Armenian  Chiistiaiis  (To/).  Sifviie 
p.  133).  It  is  now  a  pour  aii'l  decayed  town, 
inhabited  by  Turks;  but  it  is  not  so  much 
fallen  as  nianv  other  aiu-ienfly  great  towns  of 
the  same  quarter,  the  jiopulation  being  estimated 
at  30,000.  There  are  some  considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  (Heuuia-iin.  De  Claris  Tar- 
sencn.^ih.,  Ciott.  174S  ;  Altniann,  Exerc.  de  Tar.io. 
Bern.  1731  ;  Maiinert.  ii.  97,  sq.  ;  Rosenniiiller, 
Bib.  6"eo^.  iii.  38  :  Beaufort,  Karamatiia  ;  Iiliv 
and  Mangles,  Travels,  pp.  502-506;  see  also  th« 
aiticles  Citizenship  and  Colony). 


5'.G.     [Tarsus.] 


TARTAR  (pniri ;  Sept.  @ape6.K).  an  idol  of 
the  Avites,  introduced  by  them  into  Samaria 
(2  Kings  xvii.  31).  IiiPeldevi  Tar-thakh  might 
mean  *  deep  daikness'  or  '  hen)  of  darkness.'  (ie- 
genius  thinks  tliat  under  this  name  some  malign 
planet  (Saturn  or  !\Iars)  was  worshipped  {Com- 
ment, in  Jes.,  ii.  318);  but  we  aie  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  the  As-ivrian  snper-titions  to  be 
able  to  identify  this  idol  with  certainty. 

TARTAN  ( i/T}ri :  Sept.  Qapedy  itmlTafaeay), 
an  Assyrian  general  whom  Sennacheiih  sent,  ac- 
comiianifd  by  Uahsaris  and  Rabshakeh,  to  Jeru- 
salem (-iKin-s  xviii.  17'.  It  is  not  known  whe- 
ther this  i.s  (he  samp  otTicpr  who  in  a  preceding 
reign  besieged  unci  took  Ashdod  for  his  master 
(Isa.  XX.  I). 

TATNAI  OiT^B  :   Pers.,  perhaps   gift  ;  Sept. 

BayOavati.  a  Persian  governor,  who  succeeded  Re- 

.  nnin  in  the  rule  of  Samaria,  and  probably  of  other 

jirovinces  norili  of  .Tudjea.     He  .ijipears  to  have 

been  a  more  just  person,  and  more  friendly  to  the 


Jews,  than  his  predecessor.  An  idverse  report  o. 
their  ])i-ocee<lings at  Jerusalein  reacheil  him;  l)ut  h« 
resoh  ed  to  suspend  his  juijginent  till  he  had  ex- 
amined into  the  matter  on  the  sp,of.  He  accord- 
ingly repaired  thither,  aci-omjjanied  by  anolher 
great  oflicer,  named  Sliethar  boznai,  ami  their  col- 
leagues, and  finding  that  the  .lews  allege<l  the 
authority  of  a  royal  decree  for  their  proceedings, 
he  sent  to  the  sujiieme  government  a  tempeiate 
and  fair  report,  founded  on  the  infoiniation  he 
had  obtained,  suage.iting  that  the  statement  made 
by  the  Jew.'-  as  to  (he  tiecree  of  Cyrus  and  other 
matters  should  be  veritieti  by  leference  to  the 
archives  at  Babylon.  Then,  without  one  word  to 
intliience  the  decision  or  to  ])rejndice  the  claim 
advanced.  Tatnai  concludes  with  intimating  tliat 
he  awaits  the  roya!  orders.  "This  otWcial  letter  of 
the  Persian  governor  is  quite  a  iiiodel  of  exact- 
ness, moderation,  and  truth,  and  gives  a  very 
favoural)Ie  idea  of  the  administrative  part  of  th« 
Persian  government.  This  took  ]ilace  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  .Oarius,  B.C.  619.    Tlie  rescript  being 
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favonrah'e  to  the  rlaiin  of  the  Jews,  wliose  State- 
ment li;nl  lieeii  v<»ii(iecl  liy  tlie  discovery  of  ihe 
or'.j^iiiiil  decree  of  Cyrus,  Tainai  and  his  col- 
leagues applied  themselves  with  vif^our  to  the 
irxecufioii  of  llie  royal  commands  (Ezra  v.  and 
vi.V 

TAVERNS.  THE  THREE  (TpeTj  TaHepvai; 
Villi;.  Tres  ta(:eriiw)  The  name  of  asniali  place 
on  the  Appian  way,  mentioned  Acts  xxviii.  15. 
Tiie  word  ra^ispra  is  plainly  the  Latin  taherica 
in  (rreelc  letters,  and  denotes'  a  house  maiie  with 
Lc/ards  or  planks,  quasi  trahena.  Wooden  houses, 
luits,  Sic.  are  called  lalieinoe.  Thus  Horace, 
'  panpernm  taberna'^  regnnujue  tnrres,'  Carni.  i. 
I  4,  \'-i.  Hence  the  word  also  means  shops,  as  distin- 
guished from  dwelling  hoii'ses.  Horai^e  uses  it  t'or 
a  hook'ieller's  shop  (Sat.  i.  4.  71),  and  tor  a  wii^e 
shop  {lip.  i.  14.  24).  The  s!io])s  at  Fompeii  are 
booths,  connected  in  almost  every  case  with  dwell- 
ings (lehiud,  as  they  were  in  London  three  centu- 
ries ago.  '  VVHien  eataldes  or  drinkables  were  sold 
in  a  Koman  shop,  it  was  called  taberna,  tavern 
victnalling-house.  The  place  ov  village  called 
'  Tin ee  Taverns  '  probalily  tiierefore  derived  its 
name  (rom  three  large  inns,  or  eating-houses,  foi 
llie  relieshment  of  travellers  passing  to  and  from 
Rome.  Zosimus  calls  it  rpta.  KaTr-rjAeTa  ( ii.  10). 
Appii  Forum  a])pears  to  ha\e  been  such  anothei 
place.  Horace  mentions  the  later  in  describing 
his  journey  from  Rome  to  Urundusiiim,  as  '  dif- 
ferium  nautis,  canpoiiibus  attjiie  mallguis" — 
stutVt'd  with  rank  boatmen,  and  with  vintners  base, 
(Sat.  i.  5.  3).  That  the  Three  Taverns  was  nearer 
}{otrie  than  Appii  Forum,  appears  from  the  con- 
cbision  of  one  of  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus(ii. 
10),  which,  when  he  is  travelling  south-eastwards 
from  Antium  to  his  seat  near  Formiie,  he  dates 
'Ab  Aj)pii  Flint,  hora  quarta' — -('rom  Apjiii  Forum, 
at  the  fourth  hour;  and  adds,  '  Dederam  aliam 
paulo  ante,  Tribus  Tabernis  ' — I  wrote  you  an- 
other, a  little  while  ago,  from  the  Three  Taverns, 
(irotius  observes,  that  there  were  man)'  places  in 
the  Roman  empire  at  this  time  which  had  the 
names  of  Fonun  and  'I'aberuae,  the  former  from 
having  mnr/iets  of  all  khids  of  commodities,  the 
latter  from  furnishing  wine  and  eatables.  The 
Itineriry  of  Antoirinus  places  Appii  Forum  at 
forty-three  Roman  miles  from  Rome,  and  the 
TInee  Tavern?  at  thirty-three.  'I'lie  place  still 
lemains,  and  is  called  Tre  'I'aierne.  In  Evelyn's 
time  (16  i)),  the  remains  were  'yet  very  faire' 
(Diarie,  vol.  i.  ]i.  134).  The  Roman  Chi  istians 
went  in  token  of  respect  to  meet  St.  Paul  at  these 
jtlaces,  having  lieen  probably  apprised  of  his  ap- 
proach liy  letters  or  express  from  Puteoli  (Acts 
xxviii.  13-15) — one  [larty  of  them  resting  at  the 
Three  Tavern';,  and  the  other  going  on  to  Appii 
Forum.  When  the  apostle  saw  this  uneqiiixocal 
token  of  respect  and  zeal,  he  took  fresh  courage. 
In  the  fourth  century  tiiere  was  a  Hi.shop  of  Three 
Taverns,  named  Felix  (0])tatus,  lib.  i.). — .f.F.l.>. 

TA.XK.S  of  some  kind  must  have  been  coeval 
wil!i  the  origin  of  civilized  socuety.  The  idea  of 
the  one  is  involved  in  that  of  the  other;  since 
nociety,  as  every  organization,  implies  exj)ense, 
which  must  be  raised  ^>y  the  altstraction  of  pro- 
perty from  the  iiidiviiluals  of  which  it  consists, 
either  by  occasional  or  periodical,  by  sell-im- 
posed, or  compulsory  rxaclioris. 

Accordingly  we  Hid' a  provision  of  income 
aiade  at  the  very   comineiiceinent  of  the  Mo.saic 
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polity.  Taxes,  like  all  other  things  in  that 
]iolity,  had  a  religious  origin  and  iMiport.  As  a 
ransom  for  his  soul  unto  the  Lor<l,  everv  Israelite 
was  to  pay  half  a  shekel  yearly,  from  twenty 
years  old  and  upward,  the  rich  not  giving  mor»i 
tiie  poor  not  giving  less,  for  the  service  of  fh« 
tabernacle  (Exod.  xxx.  1:2.  sq. ;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  6). 
Frcmi  the  latter  passage  it  appears  that  the  law 
a])pointiiig  this  ])ayment  was  in  force  in  the  ilays 
of.loash  (B.C.  87S).  Tliis  half  shekel  was  the 
tribu'e  which  our  Lord  was  asked  if  he  paid 
(Matt.  xvii.  24).  It  is  c:^lled  in  the  Greek 
ra  SiSpaxfJ-"'-  "i'"'  was  in  value  al)out  lifteen  pence. 
Tlie  way  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  shows  that  i( 
was  an  established  and  well-known  payment — 
'  they  that  received  the  di<lrachm  " — in  rendering 
which  by  'tribute,'  our  translators  have  failed  to 
give  the  firce  of  the  original  (('omp.  Joseph, 
De  Dell.  Jiid.  vii.  6.  (i ).  This  ofl'ering  was  ol.'li- 
gatory  on  .lews  who  lived  in  foreign  countries  no 
less  than  im  those  who  lived  at  home,  though  fre- 
quenlly  the  native  princes  tried  to  divert  tiie 
duirachm  from  the  temple  treasury  to  their  own,  in 
which  effort  they  were  more  than  once  arrested  l)y 
the  Romans  (.Jose]ih.  Antiq.  xviii.  9.  1).  From 
the  Talmudical  Tract  Shekaliin  (Mishna,  ii.  4), 
the  time  of  payment  ayjpeais  to  have  been  between 
the  lifteenlh  and  the  twenty-Hfth  of  (he  month 
.\dar,  tliat  is,  in  March.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  temple  this  didracimn  was  ordered  by  Vespa- 
sian to  be  paid  into  the  capitol,  as,  says  Josephus, 
•  they  used  to  ]>ay  the  same  to  the  temple  at 
.Jerusalem  '  (De  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  6.  6).  A  special 
provision  seems  to  have  l)een  made,  under  peculiar 
circtimstances,  of  one-third  of  a  shekel  yearly, 
'  for  the  service  of  the  house  of  our  God  '  (Nell. 
X.  32).  The  Jews,  at  times,  f,innd  the  taxes 
they  had  to  pay  very  oppressive.  The  ten  tribes 
complained  that  they  had  found  Davids  yoke 
heavy,  and  entreated  Rehoboam  that  he  would 
lighten  it.  And  the  stoning  to  death  of  Adoram, 
who  "was  over  the  Iribnte,'  shows  to  wiiat  an  ex- 
tent the  question  of  taxes  entered  into  the  causes 
of  the  revolt  of  tlie  ten  tribes  (I  Kings  xii.  4,  18). 
When  the  Romans  became  masters  of  Palestine 
the  unhappy  Jews  had  a  double  yoke  to  bear; 
while  it  appears  from  Josephus  that  the  yoke  o\ 
the  native  princes  was  anything  but  light.  The 
incoiiie  of  Herod  the  (ireat  seems  to  have  been 
about  lf»t)t)  talents,  which  has  been  estimateil  at 
6Sl>, 000/.  sterling  (Jose])h.  v^/if/j.  xvii.  11.  4,  note 
in  Whiston's  Translation).  Agrip|)a  II.  had 
revenues  wliich  amounted  to  twelve  millions  of 
drachmae,  which  may  have  equalled  nearlv  lialf 
a  million  of  our  money.  Nor  was  the  recently 
removed  house-tax  an  exclusive  l<2ngli.sh  imposi- 
tion, for  Kerod  Agripp.i  is  recorded  :o  have 
'  leleased  the  Jews  from  the  tax  u))on  houses,  every 
one  of  whom  [laid  it  Imfore  '  (Josenh.  Antii/,  \'\x. 
0.  .3  ;  S.  2). 

Besides  the  regulai  hail  sneKel  Celt;  w»»  a 
consideralile  incmne  dciiied  to  the  Temple  from 
tithes,  firstlings.  &c.  (2  Kings  xii.  4).  Consider- 
ing the  fertility  of  the  land  we  cannot  accouri* 
tiiese  religious  imposts  as  heavy.  If  we  turn  ta 
the  civil  ccins'ilution,  we  find  taxes  first  insti- 
tufed  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  regal 
power,  whose  exactions  are  forcibly  described  iij 
Samuel  (I  .Sam.  viii.  10,  s:j.).  They  consisted 
partly  in  jtersonal  service,  j.artly  in  tithe  in  kiud. 
Occa.sionally  a  heavy  }K)ll-tax  was  imposed — '  si 
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mil  the  miglify  n:eu  of  wealth,  of  each  man  fifty 
shekels  ol' iilvii"  (2  Kings  xv.  201.  On  other 
occasions  an  asse^snieiit  was  niade,  and  a  tax 
raised  I'loni  the  []<•.. iiie  of  the  land  generally  (2 
Kings  xxiii.  :ib).  Both  these  last  cases,  how- 
ever, were  provisions  f.-r  a  special  need.  Pre- 
sents constituted  a  source  of  ahundant  incmne, 
and  can  hardly  l)e  regarded  in  any  other  lii^ht 
than  as  a  soit  of  self-imposed  tax  (1  Sam.  x.  27  ; 
xvi.  20;  1  Kings  x.  25;  2  Cliron.  xvii.  H). 
Royal  demesnes  supplied  resources  (1  Kings  iv. 
22,  sq.).  There  was  also  a  transit-tax  •  of  the 
merchantmen,  and  of  the  traffic  of  the  spice-mer- 
chants, and  of  all  the  kings  of  Aral)ia,  ami  of 
the  governors  of  the  country  '  (1  Kings  x.  1  i). 
Ships  and  other  public  Jiroperty  helonged  to  the 
king  (1  Kings  x.  2S ;  i\.  2(i ;  xxii.  49):  tiie 
weight,  of  gold  that  came  to  Solomon  in  one  year 
(independently  of  several  sources^  was  676  talents 
(1  Kings  X.  14}.— J.  R.  B. 

TE.\SHUR  O-IK*'"*^)  occurs  in  three  i.lares 
in  Scripture,  liut  great  uncertainty  has  al«»ays 
existed  respecting  its  true  meaning  (Cels.  Hiern- 
bot.  ii.  15l5j  ;  tliough  it  is  now  generally  ac- 
ktiowledgeil  to  denote  the  box-tree.  There  is  no 
philological  proof  of  this  conclusion,  hut  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  the  tree  indicated  unsuitable 
to  the  several  cmitexts.  Thus,  with  relcrence  to 
the  future  temple,  it  is  said  (Isa.  Ix.  13),  '  Tlie 
glory  of  Lebanon  shall  come  lUiio  tiiee,  the  tir-tiee, 
the  pine-iree.  aiul  the  box  together  ;'  and  at  xli.  19, 
'  1  will  set  in  the  desert  the  Hr-tree,  and  the  pine, 
and  the  box  together.'  Further  in  Ezek.  xxvii  6, 
in  the  account  uf  the  arts  and  conunerce  of  Tyre, 
we  read,  '  Of  the  oaks  of  Bashan  have  they  made 
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tnine  oars,  and  the  iienches  of  the  rowei's  are  made 
"}(  ashKr-H'o<id,  inlaid  with  ivory,'  as   it  is  now 
usually  interpreted.     The  ashur-wcKKi,  ruoreovei, 
v<3a_  II.  54 


is   said   to  have  been   brought   from   the   isle^  of 
Chittim,  that  is,  ol  (ireece. 

The  liox  {btixtis  sempcrvirens)  is  a  native  of 
most  jiarts  of  Europe.  It  grows  well  m  England, 
as  at  B.ixliill,  &.C.,  while  that  from  the  Levant  is 
most  valued  in  commerce,  in  consequence  of  its 
being  highly  esteemed  liy  wood-engia\ers.  Turkey 
l)ox  is  yielded  by  biixim  Baiear.ca,  a  species  which 
is  found  in  Minorca,  Saidiula,  and  ('oisiia,  and 
also  in  both  Kuropean  and  Asiatic  'I'm key,  and  is 
imported  from  Constantinople,  .Siuyina,  and  tiie 
lilack  Sea.  Box  is  also  found  on  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  a  species  extends  even  to  the  Himalaya 
mountains.  Hence  it  is  well  known  to  Asiatics, 
and  is  tlie  s/nannhad  of  the  Arabs.  It  is  much 
emjjloyed  in  the  jjresent  day  by  the  wood  en- 
graver, the  turner,  carver,  mathematical  instru- 
ment maker,  and  I  he  comi)  and  flute  maker.  It 
was  cultivated  by  the  Romans,  as  described  by- 
Pliny.  Virgil  {Alu.  X.  13'))  alludes  to  the  prac- 
tice of  its  being  inlaid  with  ivory — 
Quale  ]ier  ariem 
Inclusum  buxo,  aut  Oricia  teiebintho, 
Lucet  ebur. 

The  l)ox-tree,  being  a  native  of  monntainous 
regions,  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  calcare.uis 
formations  of  Mount  Lebanon,  and  there:bre 
likely  to  be  brought  from  tnence  with  tlie  coni- 
ferous woods  fur  tlie  building  of  the  temple,  and 
was  as  well  suited  as  the  fir  aiul  the  pine  trees  for 
changing  the  face  of  the  desert. — J.  ¥.  R, 

TEBETH  (n?;?),  the  tenth  month  (Esth.  ii. 
16)  of  the  sacred  year  of  tlie  Hebrews,  com- 
menced with  the  new  nioon  in  ])ecember,  and 
terminated  at  the  new  moon  in  January.  The 
Egyptians  called  it  Tv^i  or  Tco^i,  aiu'  it  was 
their  lifth  month.  Hieronynius  lias  the  following 
comment  ujion  Ezek.  xxix  1  :  '  Decinuis  mensis, 
qui  Hebrseis  appellalur  Tebelli,  et  ajiud  Aegyjjiioa 
Tv^i,  apud  Riiuianos  Januarius.'  In  Arabic  it 
is  called  HQID,  in  Gieek  Tv0l  or  Tt)^,  and  in 
Sanscrit  tai-as. — C.  H.  F.  B. 

TEENAH  (n^Xri)  is  universally  translated 
_fiff  and  Jiff-tree,  in  both  ancient  and  modern  ver- 
sions, and,  no  doubt,  correctly  so  :  it  has  from  the 
earliest  times  been  a  highly  esteemed  fiuit  in  the 
East,  and  its  present,  as  well  as  ancient  Arabic 
name,  is  teen.  Tlie  fig  tree,  tliough  now  succe.ss- 
(ully  cultivated  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  even  as 
far  north  as  the  southern  parts  of  England,  is  yet. 
a  native  of  the  East,  and  probably  of  the  Persian 
region,  wliere  it  is  most  extensively  cultivated. 
The  climaie  tliere  is  such  tliat  the  tree  must  neces- 
sarily be  able  to  (je.ir  some  ilegree  of  cold,  and  thus 
be  fitted  to  travel  norlliwards,  and  rijen  its  fiuit 
where  there  is  a  suflicient  amount  and  conlinuance 
of  summer  lieut.  Tiie  fig  is  still  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  the  East,  and  in  a  dried  stale.  strun«f 
upon  cords,  it  furins  an  extensive  article  cf  com- 
merce I'rom  Per.^ia  to  India.  Alheiiaeus,  as 
quoted  by  Rosenmuller,  slates  that  Amitrocliates, 
an  Indian  king,  in  a  letter,  liegged  Antiochus  to 
send  iiim  at  his  own  expense,  'sweet  wine,  dried 
Jigs,  and  a  sophist.' 

The  (ig  is  nientioned  in  so  many  passages  of 
Scripture,  that  our  s]iace  will  not  allow  us  to 
enumei ate  them,  but  ihey  are  detailed  liy  Celsiu» 
{Uierobot.  ii.  p.  368).  'i  lie  liist  notice  of  it,  how- 
ever, oc<:urs  in  Gen.  iii.  7,  wiieie  Adam  and  Evj 
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are<lsscriljeil  as  sewiiiir  fij^-leaves  toi^^eflier,  to  make 
tiiemselves  aprons.     Tlie  coiir.non  Hg-leat'  is  not 
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>,>  well  guiled,  from  its  lobeil  nature,  for  tins  piir- 
))OSf  :  l)ut  the  practice  of  sewing  or  pinning  leaves 
togetlier  is  very  common  in  fiie  East  even  in  t\ie 
present  day.  and  baskets,  dishes,  and  nmiivellas, 
ar«  made  of  leaves  so  pinned  or  sewn  together.  Tlie 
fig-tree  is  eiinmerateil  (Dent.  viii.  S)as  one  of  the 
valuable  |)rodiicts  of  Palestine,  *a  land  of  wheat, 
aud  bailey,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees,  and  poniegra- 
nai^es.  The  s])ies,  wlio  were  senr  from  the  wiMer- 
nese  of  Paran,  brought  back  from  the  brook  of 
Ksheol.  clusters  of  gra])es,  pomegranates,  and  figs, 
'i'he  fig-tiee  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  signs  of 
pruspetity  CI  Kings  iv.  25).  'Anil  Jiidah  and  Israel 
ilwelt  safely,  every  man  tniderhis  vine  and  under 
big  i«g-tre<?.'  And  its  failure  is  noted  as  a  sign  of 
afflict  ii»n  (Ps.  cv.  33), '  He  smote  their  fig-trees,  and 
bro1<ellie  tiees  of  their  coast.s.'  The  verv  frequent 
rfferen<es  whi<  h  are  made  in  the  Old  Testament 
1o  the  fig  and  other  fruit  trees,  are  in  conseqnente 
fif  fruits  forming  a  much  more  important  article 
of  <liet  in  the  warm  and  dry  countries  of  the  East, 
than  they  can  ever  do  in  the  cold  ami  moist 
fcSgions  of  the  North.  Figs  are  also  used  medi- 
i'ina'lly,  and  we  have  a  notice  in  2  flings  xx.  7,  of 
llieireniployment  as  a  poultice  :  '  .A.nd  Isaiah  said, 
Take  a  lump  of  figs  ;  and  they  took  and  laid  it  on 
llie  boil,  and  he  recovered.'  The  lig-tree  is.  more- 
over, mentioned  in  the  New  Testament  by  its 
Greek  name  o-vkti  iiy  all  tlie  Evangelists.  The 
[KiSKages  have  been  fully  illnstjated  by  the  several 
commentators. — J.  F.  11. 

TEIL-TREE  is  the  linden-tree,  or  Tilia  Ew 
ropfFUi  of  botanists.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Aullinrized  Version,  in  Isa.  vi.  13,  'as  a  teil- 
tree,  and  as  an  oak  ;'  but  as  in  the  Hebrew  the 
word  alah,  or  turpentine  tree,  is  iised,  there  is 
110  reason  for  giving  it  a  different  signification  in 
this  from  what  it  has  in  other  passages  [.^i.au]. 

TKKEL.     [Menu,  &c.] 

TKKOA  (yipn;  Sept.  0««toe'),  a  city  south 
ol  Bethleliem,    on   the  borders  of  the  desert  to 
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which  it  gave  name,  and  noted  as  She  re«ideD«J 

of  *  the  wi.se  woman'  who  interceded  lor  Absa- 
lom ;  as  one  of  the  t(Avns  fortified  by  Heholmam; 
anil  as  the  birfh|)lace  oflhe  pro])liet  Amos  (2  Sam, 
xiv.  2:  1  Chron.  ii.  21;  2  Chnm.  xx.  20;  Jer. 
vi.  1;  Aniosi.l)  The  .site  has  long  been  known; 
it  lies  six  miles  south  of  Betlilehem,  on  an  th'- 
vated  hill,  not  sieej),  but  liroad  at  thr  lop,  an", 
covered  with  ruins  to  the  exlenl  of  lonr  or  tive 
acres.  These  consist  chiefly  of  the  ronnilationg 
of  hou«;es  built  of  squared  st.ilies,  si/me  of  which 
are  lievilled.  The  n:iddle  of  tiie  sjiace  is  ii(cn])ipd 
by  the  ruins  of  a  Gieek  cliurch.  The  site  com- 
mands extensive  ])rospects,  and  towaids  tlie  east 
is  bounded  only  by  the  level  monnta'iis  of  Moab. 
Before  and  dining  ike  Cins.ides  Tekoa  was  well 
inhabited  by  Christians;  but  in  a.d.  1138  it  was 
sa(  ked  by  a  ]iaity  of  Turks  fium  heyc.nd  the 
Jordan,  and  nothing  further  is  known  of  it  till 
the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  l.iy  des<date,  jls 
it  has  e\er  since  done  (Robinson,  B/b.  TtesenrcJies, 
ii.  182-184  ;  Raumer,  PalHsthia.  p.  219:  Turner, 
Tour,  ii.  210  ;   Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  344'l. 

TELEM  (d'?13),  a  city  in  Judah  (Josli.  xv. 
24).  According  lo  Kinichi  and  others,  it  is  th«» 
same  which  is  called  Telaim  hi  1  Sam.  xv.  4. 

TEMA  (KO^TH;  Sept.  eai/.idy),  a  tract  and 
people  ill  the  northern  jiart  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
adjacent  to  the  Syrian  desert,  so  called  tVom 
Tenia,  the  son  of  isliinael  (Gen.  xxv.  !.'>;  Job 
vi.  lit;   Isa.  xxi.  14;   Jer.  xxv.  23).     This  tract 

is    still    called    Ld.''  Teina,  by    the   Arabs,  and 

corresponds  to  the  &a7fj.a  of  Ptoltmy  (^Geog.  vi. 
)).  179J  [Akauia]. 

'1'EM.A.N  (jCCri;  Sept.  eai/.La.y),  a  giandson 
of  E.saii  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  l.i);  also  a  city,  tegion, 
and  people  on  the  east  of  Idinnara  sinnng  fnim 
him  (Gen.  xxxvi.  42;  Jer.  xlix.  7;  Ezek, 
xxv.  1;5:  Amos  i.  11.  12;  Ol.ad.  9).  Likeotlw 
-Arabs  (1  K'ligs  V.  12\  the  Temanites  weie  ce'e- 
bra'ed  I'.ir  wisdom  (Jer.  xlix".  7;  l?ar.  iii.  22,  2;*; 
coni|i.  .Fob  ii.  1 1-;   xxi.  1  ;. 

TEMANITE.  one  bel.iiglng  lo  the  tribe  or 
country  of  Tenia  (Job  :i.  11  ;   xxi.  1). 

TEMPLE  (^D*nn,  or  Tiy:''^  f^ip  /n^n, 
r]\n'  n^a,  n^rby,  n^3  ^xn-n).    The  word 

72"'n  is  a  particijiial  noun  from  the  root  ?3n, 
capere,  excipere,  and  reminds  us  strongly  of  the 
Roman  tcmplum,  from  repei/os,  re/uvco,  /ociis  libe- 
rfitns  et  effutiis.  V\  hen  a:i  augur  had  defined  a 
siiace  in  which  he  inlend.ed  to  make  his  oiiserva- 
tions,  be  fixed  his  trtit  in  it  {taliernacu'um  capere\, 
with  planks  and  curtains.  In  the  arj;  this  was  not 
necessary  liecause  there  was  a  (lermanent  (ivrjitra- 
ciihim.  The  Septiiagint  tianslation  usually  ren- 
ders ?3^n,  '  temple,'  by  olreos  or  va6s,  but  in  the 
Apocrypha  and  the  New  Testament  it  is  gea«- 
lally  called  rb  Upov.  Rabbinical  aijpellalicm 
are  K'TpDH  Pi^^,  the  house  of  stnictiiaryy 
HTH^n  Tf^'Z.  the  chosen  house,Xyd7VT'.  T\''2,th* 
house  of  ages,  because  the  aik  was  not  transferred 
from  it,  as  it  was  from  Gilgal  after  24,  from  Shilob 
after  369,  from  Nob  after  13,  and  from  Gibooti 
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after  50  years.  Il  is  also  calletl  JiyjD.  After  the 
Israelitfs  liad  excliaiij,'n<l  tlicir  iioiuailic  life  for 
B  lil'e  ill  iiermaneiit  lialiitatioiii,  it  was  l)ec<irTiinf^ 
that  they  slioiilil  exciiaiiije  also  thelt  moveahle 
sanctiiaiy  or  tahernnclc  lor  a  ttttiple.  There 
elapsed,  however,  after  the  (•oii(|"est  of  Palestine, 
»everal  centuries  (hiring  wli'ch  the  sanctuary  con- 
tinued nioveahle,  altliougli  tl)e  nation  liecanie 
more  and  "more  stationary.  It  appears  tiiat  the 
first  wlio  plarned  the  erection  of  a  stone-built 
sanctuary  wai  David,  who,  wiien  he  was  inhaliii- 
Ing  ills  house  of  cedar,  and  (iod  liad  given  liim 
rest  from  all  his  enemies,  meditaied  the  iksigii  of 
building  a  temple  in  which  the  aik  of  fiod  might 
be  ])laced,  instead  of  heing  dejxisited  *  within 
curtains."  or  in  a  tent,  as  hitherto.  This  <iesign 
was  at  first  encouraged  by  the  prophet  Nathai^ ; 
but  lie  was  afterwards  instructed  to  tell  David 
that  such  a  work  was  less  ajipiopriate  for  him,  who 
had  been  a  warrior  from  his  yi)utli,  and  had  shed 
much  blood,  than  for  his  son,  who  should  enjoy 
in  ]irosj)erity  and  j^'ace  tlie  rewards  of  his  father's 
victories.  Neverliieless,  the  design  itself  was 
higiily  a])|)idved  as  a  token  of  ]iroper  feelings 
towards  the  Divine  King  (2  Sam.  vii.  1-12;  1 
Chron.  xvii.  1-14;  xxviii.).  We  learn,  more- 
over, from  1  Kings  v.,  and  1  Chron.  xxii ,  that 
J)avid  had  collected  materials  which  were  after- 
•w.irds  employed  in  the  election  of  the  temple, 
wliicli  was  commenced  four  years  after  his  death, 
about  u.ij.  1U12,  in  the  second  month,  tiiat  is,  tlie 
jnonlli  of  Siv  (comjiare  1  Kings  vi.  1  ;  2  Chron. 
iii.  2),  four  hundred  and  eighty  years  alter  the 
Exodus  from  Egypt.  We  thus  learn  that  the 
Israel itisli  sanctuary  had  remained  mineable 
more  than  four  centuries  subsequent  to  tiie  con- 
quest of  Canaan.  'In  the  fourth  year  of  Solo- 
mon's reign  was  the  foundation  of  the  house  of 
the  Lord  laid,  in  the  month  Siv  :  and  in  the 
eleventh  year,  in  the  month  Bol,  'which  is  the 
eighth  moiitii.  was  the  house  finished  fhrongh- 
out  all  the  )iarts  thereof,  and  according  to  all  the 
fashion  of  it.  So  was  he  seven  years  in  build- 
ing it.' 

The  site  of  the  temple  is  clearly  stated  in 
2  Chron.  iii.  1  :  'Then  Solomon  began  to  liuikl 
the  house  of  the  Lord  at  Jeiusalem  in  Mount 
Moriah,  where  the  Lord  appeared  unto  David  his 
father,  in  the  jilace  tiiat  David  had  prepared  in 
the  thresliing-fldor  of  Oman  (or  Aiaunah)  tiie 
Jebusite.'  In  south-eastern  countries  tlie  site  of 
the  threshing-floors  is  selected  according  to  the 
same  princijiles  vvliich  might  guide  us  in  the  se- 
lection of  tlie  site  of  windmills.  VVe  find  them 
usually  on  tiie  tops  of  hills,  which  are  on  all  sides 
exposed  to  the  winds,  the  current  of  wliicli  is  re- 
quired in  order  to  separate  the  grain  from  the 
clialf.  It  seems  that  the  summit  of  Moriah, 
altiiough  large  enough  for  the  agricultural  j)iir- 
poses  of  Araunah,  had  no  level  sulJicient  for  the 
plans  of  Solomon.  According  to  Jose|)hus  (De 
Bell.  Jvd.  V.  5),  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
were  laid  on  a  steep  eminence,  the  summit  of 
which  was  at  first  insufficient  for  the  tem]ile  and 
altar.  As  it  was  surrounded  by  precipices  it 
became  necessary  to  build  uj)  walls  and  butiresses 
in  order  to  gain  more  ground  by  filling  uji  the 
interval  with  earth.  The  hill  was  also  fortified 
by  a  threefold  wall,  the  lowest  tier  of  which  was 
ill  some  places  more  than  .30l)  cubits  high  ;  and 
the  depth  o  f  the  foundation  was  uot  visible,  be- 
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cause  it  had  been  necessary  in  some  parts  to  dig 
deep  into  the  ground  in  order  to  obtain  sufficient 
support.  The  dimensions  of  the  «tones  of  which 
tile  walls  were  coinjiiised  wcie  enormous;  Jose- 
plius  mentions  a  length  of  40  cubits.  It  is,  how- 
ever, likely  that  some  parts  of  the  fortilications 
of  Moriah  were  added  at  a  later  jierioii  The 
characteristics  of  the  site  of  the  Solomonic  temple 
have  undergone  so  m.iny  changes  that  it  is  at 
present  scarcely  ]iossible  to  discern  iliom.  Nie- 
biihr  gave  an  accurate  desciiption  of  what  he 
found,  illustrated  l.'V  a  ma}),  in  the  Deutic/tes 
Museum.  1784,  vol.  i.  |)  418,  sq.  ;  ii.  137,  sq.  ; 
and  also  in  the  third  volume  of  his  travels  (eomp. 
also  Mislina,  Middoth.  ii.  4). 

The  workmen  and  the  materials  employed  in 
the  erection  of  the  temple  were  (liictly  procuied 
by  Solomon  from  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  who  was 
rewarded  by  a  liberal  importatiuii  of  wheat. 
Josephus  states  that  diqilicales  of  the  letters 
which  passed  between  Solomon  and  king  Hlraii. 
were  still  extant  in  his  time,  both  at  .lernsalein 
and  among  the  Tyrian  records.  He  informs  us 
that  the  )ieisons  eiTiployed  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging the  materials  for  the  temple  were  ordered 
to  search  out  the  largest  stones  for  the  foundation, 
and  to  prepare  them  for  use  on  the  mountains 
wliere  they  were  ])rocured,  and  then  convey  them 
to  Jerusalem.  In  this  part  of  the  business 
Hiram's  men  were  ordered  to  assist. 

Jo^eplius  adds,  tliat  the  foun<lalion  was  sunk 
to  an  astonisliing  dejitli,  and  composed  of  stores 
of  singular  magnitude,  and  very  durable.  Being 
closely  mortised  intotlierock  with  great  ingenuity. 
tliey  formed  a  liasis  adequate  to  the  su]iport  of  the 
intended  structure.  .loseplius  gi\es  to  'lie  temple 
the  same  length  and  bread  ill  as  are  given  in  1  King.'*, 
but  mentions  CO  cubits  as  the  heigiit.  He  says 
that  the  walls  weie  comjiosed  entirely  of  white 
stone;  that  the  walls  and  ceilings  were  wainscolei! 
with  cedar,  which  was  covered  with  the  purest 
gold  ;  that  the  stones  were  put  together  with  such 
ingenuity  that  the  smallest  interstices  were  not 
jierceptible,  and  that  the  timbers  were  joined  with 
iron  cramps. 

The  temple  itself  and  its  utensils  are  descrilied 
in  I  Kings  vi.  and  vii.,  and  2  Chron.  iii. 
and  iv. 

Divines  and  architects  have  lepeatedly  en- 
deavoured to  represent  the  architectural  jiropor- 
tions  of  the  temple,  wliicli  was  60  cubits  long, 
20  wide,  and  30  high.  Josephus,  however 
(^Aittiq.  viii.  3.2),  says,  'The  temjile  was  60 
cubits  high  and  (iO  cubits  in  length  ;  and  the 
breadth  was  20  culiiis;  above  this  was  another 
stage  of  equal  dimensions,  so  that  the  height  of 
the  whole  stiuctiire  was  120  cubits.'  It  is  ditti- 
cult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  that  given 
ill  1  Kings,  unless  we  sujjpose  that  the  words 
liTos  Tols  ^iTpois,  equal  in  measures,  do  not 
signil'y  an  equality  in  all  dimensions,  liut  only 
as  much  as  equal  in  the  number  ol  cubits  ;  so  (hat 
the  porch  formed  a  kind  of  steeple,  wliicli  pro- 
jected as  much  above  the  roof  of  the  temple  as 
the  roof  itself  was  elevated  above  its  (bund  at  ions. 
As  the  Clironicles  agree  with  Josephus  in  assert- 
ing that  the  summit  of  the  porch  was  120  cubit* 
high,  there  remains  still  another  api)aveiit  con- 
tradiction to  br  solved,  namely,  how  Josephus 
could  assert  that  the  temple  itself  was  60  cubita 
high,  while  we  read  in  1  Kings  that  iti  hei«bt  w«a 
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only  30  cubits.  "We  suppose  that  in  tlie  book  of 
Kini^s  the  internal  elevaticin  ot"  tlie  s.mciuary  is 
stated,  and  fluit  Josepbus  describes  its  external 
elevation,  which,  incbuiing  the  basement  and 
an  upper  story  (which  may  have  existed,  con- 
sisting of  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of 
priests,  containing  also  vestries  and  treasuries), 
might  be  double .  the  internal  lieight  of  the 
I    sajictuary.     The  internal  dimension  of  the  'holy," 

vvliich  was  called  in  preference  73'n,  was  40 
culiits  long,  20  cubits  wide,  and  30  cubits  higli. 
The  lifily  was  separated  from  tlie  'holy  of  holies' 
(T'2T)  by  a  partition,  a  large  opening  in  which 
was  closed  by  a  suspended  curtain.  Tlie  holy 
of  holies  was  on  the  western  extremity  of  the 
entire  building,  and  its  internal  dimensions 
formed   a   cube  of  20  cubits.     On   the  eastern 

extremity  of  the  building  stood  the  porch,  DPIX, 
irpSvaos.  At  the  entrance  of  this  jironaos  stood 
the  two  columns  calle('  Jachin  and  Boaz,  which 
were  23  cubits  high. 

The  temple  was  also  surrounded  by  three  J?*V, 
itories  of  chambers,  each  of  which  stories  was 
five  cubits  liigli,  so  tliat  there  remained  above 
ample  sjiace  for  introducing  the  winilows,  re- 
quisite more  for  ventilatioji  than  for  the  admis- 
sion of  light  into  the  sanctuary.  Now  the  state- 
ment of  Josepbus,   who  says,  that  each  of  these 

Btories  of  chambers  (Jliy?^)  was  20  cubits  iiigh, 
•  annot  be  reconciled  with  the  biblical  statements, 
H/id  may  prove  that  he  was  no  very  close  reader 
of  liis  authorities.  Perhaps  he  had  a  vague  kind 
of  infnmation  that  the  chambers  reached  half- 
way up  the  height  of  the  building,  and  taking 
the  maximum  height  of  120  cubits  instead  of  the 
internal  height  of  the  holy,  be  made  each  story 
four  times  too  high.  The  winilows  which  are 
mentioned  in  1  Knigs  vi.  4,  consisted  proiialjly 
of  lattice  work. 

The  lowest  story  of  the  chambers  was  five 
cubits,  llie  middle  six,  and  the  third  seven  cubits 
wide.  This  dilVerence  of  the  widtli  arose  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  external  walls  of  the 
temple  were  so  thick  that  they  were  maile  to 
recede  one  cubit  after  an  elevation  of  five  feet,  so 
that  the  scarcement  in  the  wall  of  the  temple 
gave  a  firm  support  to  the  beams  which  supported 
the  second  story,  without  being  inserted  into  the 
wall  of  the  sanctuary  ;  which  insertion  waspeibaps 
avoided  not  merely  for  architectural  reasons,  but 
also  because  it  appeared  to  be  irreverent.  The 
third  story  was  supported  likewise  by  a  similar 
scarcement,  which  aflbrded  a  still  wider  s])ace  for 
the  chamber  of  the  third  story.  '1  hese  observa- 
tions will  render  intelligible  the  following  bib- 
lical statements  : — 'And  against  the  wall  of  the 
house  he  built  stories  round  al)out,  both  o(  the 
temple  and  of  the  oracle  :  and  he  made  chamliers 
round  about:  the  nethermost  story  was  live 
cul)its  broad,  and  the  middle  was  six  cubits 
j  broad,  and  the  third  was  se\en  culiits  broad  :  fir 
\  witliout  in  the  wall  of  the  house  be  made 
narrowed  rests  (myiJD,  narrowirigs  or  rebate- 
ments)  round  atiout,  so  that  the  liCams  should  not 
l>e  lastened  in  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  house, 
when  it  was  in  building,  was  built  of  stone  made 
ready  iieforeitwas  brunght  thither:  so  that  there 
was  neither  hammer,  nor  axe,  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
^trwd  in  the  huuse  wliile  it  was  iti  building.     The 
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door  of  tlie  middle  story  was  in  the  riuhf  side  of 
the  bouse  :  and  they  went  up  with  winding  slairt 
into  the  middle  stoiy,  and  out  of  the  middle  in;o 
the  third.  So  he  built  the  house,  and  linisbe  I  it; 
and  covered  the  house  with  b-anis  anil  iioanis  of 
cedar.  And  tiien  lie  built  chainbers  atrainst  all 
the  bouse,  five  cubits  high  :  and  tlies  lesteil  on 
the  house  with  tindier  of  cellar  '   (^1   Kings  vi.  7). 

From  this  clcsn  iption  it  may  be  iiUeiied,  tlwt 
the  entrance  to  these  stories  was  from  witliout  ; 
but  some  architects  have  sujiposed  that  it  was 
from  within  ;  which  arrangement  seems  to  be 
against  the  general  aim  of  im])ressing  the  Jsrael- 
itish  woisliippers  with  sacred  awe  bv  the  seclu- 
sion of  their  sanctuary. 

In  reference  to  the  windows  it  should  be  ob- 
served, that  they  served  coieHy  for  ventilation, 
since  the  light  within  the  temple  uas  obtained 
from  the  sacred  candlesticks.  It  seems  from  the 
descri])tions  of  the  temple  to  be  certain  that  the 
")^2"1,  oracle,  or  holy  of  holies,  was  an  adtjHim 
without  windows.  To  this  fact  Solomon  seems  to 
refer  when  he  spake,  'The  Lord  said  that  he 
would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness'  (I  Kings  viii. 
.12). 

The  1^2T,  oracle,  had  perhajjs  no  other  0])ening 
besides  the  entrance,  wbicli  was,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  prophetic  visions  of  Kzekiel  (which  \i\o- 
bably  correspond  with  tlie  historic  temple  of 
Solomon)  six  cubits  wide. 

From  I  Kings  vii.  10,  we  learn  that  the  private 
dwellings  of  Solomon  were  built  of  massive  stone. 
We  hence  infer,  that  the  framework  of  the  temple 
also  consisted  of  the  same  material.  The  temple 
was,  however,  wainscoted  with  cedar  wood,  which 
was  covered  with  gold.  The  boards  within  the 
temple  were  ornamented  by  beautiful  carvings 
representing  cherubim,  ])alms,  and  flowers.  The 
ceiling  of  the  temple  was  supported  by  lieams 
of  cedar  wood  (comp.  EitEs;  Pliny,  Hist.  Aat, 
xvi.  69).  The  wall  wiiich  separated  the  holy 
from  the  holy  of  holies,  proliably  consisted  not 
of  stone,  but  of  beams  of  cedar.  It  seems, 
further,  that  /he  ])aititions  jiartly  consisted  of  an 
opus  reticulatum ;  so  that  the  incense  could 
spread  from  the  holy  to  the  most  holy.  This  we 
infer  from  1  Kings  vi.  21  :  'So  Solomon  overlaid 
the  bouse  within  with  ])ure  gold  :  and  be  made  a 
partition  by  the  chains  of  gold  before  the  oracle; 
anil  heoveilaiii  it  with  gold.' 

The  floor  of  the  temple  was  throughout  of  cedar, 
t)ut  boarded  over  with  planks  of  fir  (1  Kings  vi. 
15\  The  doors  of  the  oracle  were  com])osed  of 
olive-free;  l)Ut  the  doors  of  the  outer  temple  had 
posts  of  olive  tree,  and  leaves  of  fir  (1  Kings  vi. 
'i\,  sq.).  Both  doors,  as  well  that  which  led  into 
the  temple  as  that  which  led  from  the  holy  to  the 
holy  of  iiiilies,  had  folding  leaves,  which,  however, 
seem  to  have  been  usually  kept  ojien,  Ihe  ajjer- 
tiire  being  closed  by  a  suspended  curtain — a  con- 
trivance still  seen  at  the  chiuch-doors  in  Jtaly, 
where  the  church-doors  usually  stand  open,  but 
the  doorways  can  be  passed  only  by  moving  asidf 
a  heavy  cmtain.  From  2  Cliron.  iii.  Tj,  it  apjieftis 
that  the  greater  linuse  was  also  ceiled  with  fir.  It 
is  stated  in  ver,  9,  '  that  the  weight  of  the  naiin 
emplnyed  in  the  temjile  wasfil  y  shekels  of  gold.' 
And  also  that  Solomon  '  overlaid  the  u])per  cham- 
bers witli  gold." 

The  lintel  and  ^de  posts  of  the  oracle  seem  to 
I  are  circumscribed  a  space  which  containefi  9a»- 
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fifUj  of  the  whole  area  of  tlie  partition;  and  the 
posts  of  tlie  door  of  tlie  temple  one-fourth  of  the 
artaofthe  wall  in  wiiich  they  were  jilaced.  Thus 
we  understand  ilie  jiassage,  1  Kind's  vi.  31-3>, 
which  also  states  tliaf  llie  (ioor  was  covered  willl 
carved  work  overlaid  with  gold. 

Within  tlie  lioly  of  holies  stood  only  the  ark  of 
the  covenant ;  but  within  tlie  holy  were  ten  golden 
candlesticks,  and  the  altar  of  incense  (comp.  the 
separate  articles). 

1  lie  temple  vviis  suiToiinded  by  an  inner  court, 
whicli  in  Chronicles  is  called  the  Court  of  the 
Priests,  and  in  Jeremiah  the  Ujiper  Court.  Tliis 
ag.iiii  w;i.s  suirounded  by  a  wall  consisting  of  cedar 
beams  placed  on  a  stone  foundation  (1  Kings  vi. 
3tj) :  'And  lie  built  the  inner  court  with  three 
rows  of  hewed  stone,  and  a  row  of  cedar  beams.' 
This  inclosure,  according  to  Josephus  (Antig. 
viii.  3,  9),  was  three  cubits  high.  Besides  this 
inner  comt,  there  is  mentioned  a  Great  Court  (2 
Chron,  iv.  9)  :  'Furthermore  he  made  the  court 
u(  the  priests,  and  the  great  couit,  anil  doors  for 
•Jie  court,  and  overlaid  the  doors  of  them  with 
irass.'  It  seems  that  this  was  also  called  the 
Outward  Court  (comp.  Ezek.  xiv.  17).  This 
court  was  also  more  especially  calledthe  court  of 
Ilie  Lord's  house  (jer.  xix.  12;  xxvi.  2).  These 
courts  were  stnionndfd  by  si.acious  buildings, 
v/liich,  however,  according  to  Josejihus  {Ue  Bell. 
Jud.  V.  5.  1  J,  seem  to  ha\e  been  partlj'  added  at  a 
period  later  than  that  of  Solomon.  For  instance 
(2  Kmgs  XV.  35),  Jothani  is  said  to  have  built 
the  higher  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.  In  .ler. 
xxvi.  10,  and  xxxvi.  10,  there  is  mentioned  a 
New  gale  (comp.  also  Kzek.  xl.  5-47  ;  xlii.  1- 
\i).  Bui  this  prophetic  vision  is  not  strictly  his- 
torical, although  it  mayserve  to  illustrate  history 
(comj).  also  Joseph.  Atitiq.  viii.  3.  9).  The  thitd 
entry  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  mentioned  in  Jer. 
xxxviii.  14,  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  theie 
were  three  courts,  but  appears  to  mean  that  the 
entry  into  the  outer  couit  was  called  the  lirst,  that 
into  the  inner  couit  the  set  iind,  and  the  door  of  the 
sanctuary  the  third.  It  is  likely  that  these  courts 
were  quadrilater.il.  In  the  divisions  of  Ezekiel 
theyfuriii  a  square  of  four  hundred  cubits.  The 
inner  court  contained  towards  the  east  the  altar 
of  burnt-ofl'eiing,  the  brazen  sea,  and  ten  brazen 
lavers  ;  and  it  seems  that  the  sanctuary  did  not 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  inner  court,  but  more 
towards  the  west.  From  these  descriptions  we 
learu  that  the  temple  of  Solomon  was  not  distin- 
guished by  magniiude,  but  by  good  architectural 
pmporlious,  beauty  of  workmanship,  and  costli- 
ness of  materials.  Many  of  our  churches  have 
an  external  form  not  unlike  that  of  the  temple  of 
Solomon.  In  fact,  this  temple  seems  to  have 
been  the  pattern  of  our  church  buildings,  to  which 
tiie  chief  a<ldition  has  been  the  Gothic  arch. 
.\mong  others,  the  Homan  Catholic  church  at 
Dresden  is  supposed  to  bear  much  resemblance 
to  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

It  is  remarkable  that  after  the  temple  was 
finished,  it  was  not  consecrated  by  tliehigli  priest, 
but  by  a  layman,  by  the  king  in  jierson,  by  means 
v(  extempore  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  temjile 
leaiained  the  centre  of  public  worship  for  all  the 
Isiaelites  only  till  the  death  of  Solomon,  after 
ivliich  ten  tribes  forsook  this  sanctuary.  But  even 
in  t.'ie  kingdom  of  Judah  it  was  from  time  to 
time  iesecrateti  by  altars  erected   to  idob.     For 


instance,  *  Manasseh  built  altars  for  all  the  ho«1 
of  heaven  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord.  And  he  caused  his  son  to  ]i;iss  through  the 
"re,  and  observed  times,  and  used  eixhantments, 
and  dealt  with  familiar  spirit^s  aiul  wizards:  he 
wrought  much  wickedness  in  the  sight  ol  the  Lord 
to  jirovoke  him  to  anger.  Ami  he  set  a  graveti 
image  of  the  grove  that  he  had  made  in  the  house,' 
&c  Thus  we  find  also  that  king  Josiali  com- 
manded Hilkiali  the  high  jiiiest,  and  the  piiestsoi 
the  second  order,  to  remove  the  idols  of  Baal  and 
Asherab  fn  ni  the  house  of  the  Lord  (2  Kings 
xxiii.  J,  13)  :' .And  the  altars  that  were  on  the  to]) 
of  llie  upper  chaml.er  of  Aliaz,  which  the  kings  of 
Judah  had  made,  and  the  altais  which  Manasseh 
hail  made  in  the  two  courts  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  did  the  king  beat  down,  and  brake  them 
down  from  thence,  and  cast  the  dust  of  them  into 
the  brook  Kidron.'  In  fact,  we  are  informed  that 
in  spite  of  the  better  means  of  public  devotion 
which  the  sanctuary  undoulitedly  alforded,  the 
naiional  morals  declined  so  much  that  the  chosen 
nation  became  worse  than  the  idol.iters  whom 
the  Lord  destroyed  before  the  children  of  Israel  (2 
Kings  xxi.  9) — a  clear  proof  that  the  possession  ol 
external  means  is  not  a  guarantee  fm-  their  right 
use.  It  appears  also  that,  daring  the  times  when 
it  was  fashionable  at  court  to  worship  Baal,  the 
tem|)le  stood  desolate,  and  that  its  re])air8  were 
neglected  (see  2  Kings  xii.  fi,  1).  We  further 
learn  that  the  cost  of  the  re[iaifs  was  defrayed 
chielly  by  voluntary  contribution,  iiy  oflerings, 
and  liy  redemption  money  (2  Kings  xii.  4,  .5). 
The  original  cost  of  tlie  temple  seems  to  have  been 
defrayed  liv  royal  bounty,  and  in  great  measure 
l>y  treasiiies  collected  by  David  for  that  puriwse. 

'llieie  was  a  lieasury  in  the  temple,  in  which 
much  precious  metal  was  collected  for  the  main- 
tenance of  ))ublic  worship.  The  gold  and  silver 
of  the  temple  was,  however,  frequently  ap)ilied  to 
])olitical  ]jurposes(l  Kings  xv.  18,  sq.;  2  Kings 
xii.  18;  xvi.  S;  xviii.  15).  The  treasury  of  the 
temple  was  repeatedly  ])lundered  by  foreign  in- 
vaders. For  instance,  liy  Shishak  (1  Kings  xiv, 
26) ;  by  Jelioash,  king  of  Israel  (2  Kings  xiv. 
14);  liy  Nebuchadnezzar  (2  Kings  xxiv.  13); 
and  lastly,  again  by  Nebuchadnezz.ir,  who,  hav- 
ing removed  the  valuable  contents,  cai:aed  the 
Temjile  to  be  burned  down  (2  Kings  xxv.  9,  sq.), 
B.C.  588.  The  building  iiad  st<iod  since  its  com- 
jiletion  417  or  418  yeais  (Josephus  has  470,  and 
Iludinus  370  years).  Thus  terminated  what  th<i 
later  Jews  called  JIK'-Sin  IT'S,  the  first  hotise. 

In  many  writers  ou  tlie  temple  the  liiblioal  state- 
ments concerning  the  first,  or  Solomon's  tem])le, 
are  confoundtd  not  merely  with  the  tem)ile  in  the 
jjrophetic  visions  of  Kzekiel,  but  also  with  descri])- 
tions  of  the  temjil !  erected  by  Zerubbabel,  and 
even  with  the  lat«;r  structures  of  Herod.  This 
confusion  we  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  in  the 
foregoing  statements. 

The  Second  Temple. — In  the  year  b.c.  536 
the  Jews  olitained  permission  from  Cyrus  to  colo- 
nise their  native  lan<l.  Cyrus  commanded  also 
that  the  sacred  utensils  which  bad  been  pillaged 
from  the  first  temple  should  be  restored,  and  thai 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple  assistance  should 
be  granted  (Ezra  i.  and  vi. ;  2  Chr.  xxxvi  22, 
sq).  The  first  colony  wliich  returned  under 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua  Having  collected  the  n^ 
cessary  means,  and  Laving  also  obtaiiifld  th}  3> 
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lidtarice  o\  Plicenician  workmen,  connnienced  m 

the  secoiiil  year  after  their  return,  p,.c.  534,  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple.  The  Sidoiiians  hrou^'iit 
rafts  of  cellar  trees  from  Lebanon  to  Jiippa.  The 
Jews  refused  the  co-operation  of  the  S.imaritans, 
who  being  thereby  olVended,  induced  the  king 
Artasashta  (proba.biy  Snierdis)  to  prohibit  the 
building.  And  it  was  only  in  the  second  year  of 
Dariuj  Hystas|)is,  B.C.  520,  that  the  building  was 
resumed.  It  was  completed  in  the  sixth  yeiir  of 
this  king,  B.C.  516  (compare  Kzra  v.  and  vi. ; 
and  Haggai  i.  15).  According  to  Joseplms 
(Antiq.  xi.  4.  7)  the  temple  was  completed  in  the 
ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Darius. 

This  second  tem])le  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  Ibrmer,  and  jiriibably  after  the  same  plan. 
According  to  the  plan  of  Cyrus,  the  new  temjjle 
was  sixty  cubits  high  and  sixty  cubits  wide. 
It  appears  from  Joseithus,  that  the  height  is  to  be 
understood  of  the  jiorch,  tor  we  learn  from  the 
Bpeecli  of  Herod  which  he  records,  that  tlie  second 
temple  was  sixty  cnbi's  lower  than  tlie  tiist,  whose 
[torch  was  120  cubits  liigh  (comp.  .losepli.  Antiq. 
XV.  11.  1).  The  old  men  who  had  seen  the 
(irst  tem[)le  were  moveil  to  tears  on  l)eho]diiig 
(he  Second,  which  appeared  likenothing  in  com- 
parison with  the  first  (Ezra  iii.  12;  Haggai  ii.  ',i, 
sq.).  It  seems,  therefore,  that  it  was  tjot  so 
much  in  dimensions  that  the  second  temple  was 
inferior  to  the  first,  as  in  splendour,  and  in  being 
(ieprived  of.  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  whicli  had 
l)een  burned  with  the  temple  of  Solomon.  The 
temple  of  Zerubbabel  had  seveial  courts  (auAai) 
ftud  cloisters  or  cells  (irpoBvpa).  Jnse^jhus  ilis- 
fiiiguishes  an  internal  and  external  Up6i/,  and 
mentions  cloisters  in  the  courts.  This  lem])le 
was  connected  with  the  town  by  means  of  a 
bridge  {/intiq.  xiv.  4).  During  the  wars  from 
\'..c  175  to  B.C.  163,  it  was  pillaged  and  dese- 
crated by  Antiochns  Epiphanes,  who  introduced 
into  it  idolatrous  rites  (2  Mac.  vi.  2,  5),  de- 
<licating  the  tem])le  to  .Jupiter  Olym^ius,  and  tlie 
temple  on  Mo\nit  Gerizim,  in  allusion  to  the 
foreign  ori.,'in  of  its  worshippers,  to  .lupiler  "EfviSs. 
The  temple  became  so  desolate  that  it  was  over- 
grown with  vegetation  (I  JMacc.  iv.  3S  ;  2  Maec. 
vi.4).  Judas  Maccabaeus  expelled  the  Svrians 
and  restored  the  sanctuary,  b.c.  165.  He  re- 
paiied  the  building,  furnislied  new  utensils,  and 
erected  fortifications  against  futiue  attacks  (I 
Mace.  iv.  43  60;  vi.'7;  xiii.  53;  2  Maec. 
i.  18;  X.  3).  AlexanilerJannseus,  about  B.C.  106, 
sejiarated  the  court  of  the  priests  from  the  external 
<;ourt  by  a  wooden  railing  (.fosepli.  Antiq.  xviii. 
.5).  Diuiriir  the  contentions  among  the  later 
Maccabees  Pompey  attacked  the  temple  frotn  the 
north  side,  caused  a  great  ma.ssacre  in  its  courts, 
'lut  abstained  I'lom  plundering  tlie  treasury,  al- 
though he  even  entered  the  holy  of  holies,  B  c.  63 
(Ji)Siiih..-l«.//(^.  xiv.  4).  Herod  the  Great,  with  ilie 
assistance  id"  Roman  troojis.  stormed  the  temple, 
i!.c.  '-M  ;  on  which  occasion  some  of  the  surround- 
ing halls  were  destroyed  or  damaged. 

ID.  Tkmim.h  ok  Hiciioi). — Herod,  wisldng  to 
ingratiate  himself  with  tlie  church  and  state  iiarty, 
ind  iieing  fond  of  architectural  display.  luidertook 
jiot  ni'Mcly  ti»  rejiair  the  second  temple,  but  to 
raise  a  pel  I'ectly  new  structure.  As,  however,  the 
temple  of  Zerubbaljel  was  not  actually  destroyeil, 
^t  only  removed  after  tiie  preparations  i'or  the 
aew  temple  were  completed,  tlierehas  arisen  some 


debate  whether  the  temple  of  Herod  could  prC' 
perly  i>€  called  the  third  temple. 

The  reason  why  the  temple  of  Zerubl>a'o«l 
was  not  at  once  taken  down,  in  order  to  maka 
room  for  the  more  s])k'nilid  Structure  of  Herod,  is 
explained  by  Joseplms  as  tulluv.'s  (Josei)h.  Antiq, 
XV.  II.  2).  The  .lews  were  afraid  that  Herod 
would  pull  down  the  whule  edilice,  anil  not  be 
able  to  carry  his  intenlions  as  to  its  rebuilding, 
into  ellect  ;  and  this  danger  appe.ued  to  them  to 
lie  very  great,  and  the  vasli<ess  of  the  undei taking 
to  be  such  as  could  hardlv  lie  accomplisheil,  lint 
while  they  were  in  tliis  disposition,  the  king  en- 
couraged them,  and  told  them  lie  would  not  pull 
down  their  tem)ile  till  all  things  were  got'eu 
ready  for  building  it  up  entirelv. 

And  as  Heunl  promi.^ed  them  this  beforehand, 
so  he  did  not  break  his  word  with  them,  but  got 
ready  a  thousand  waggons,  that  were  to  bring 
stones  for  lliis  luiildiiiic,  and  chose  nut  ten  thousand 
of  the  myst  skill'ul  workmen,  and  bought  a  thou- 
sand sacerdotal  garments  for  as  many  of  the 
priests,  and  had  some  of  them  taught  the  arts  of 
stonecutters,  and  others  of  carjienleis,  and  then 
began  to  build  ;  but  this  not  tdl  everything  was 
well  prepariil  for  the  work. 

The  work  was  commenced  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Herod  ;  that  is,  about  the 
year  731-735  I'lom  the  building  of  liome,  or 
about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  before  the 
Cliristiau  era.  Priests  and  Levites  finished  the 
temple  itself  in  one  year  and  a  haif.  Tlie  out- 
buihiings  and  courts  required  eight  years.  How- 
ever, some  building  operations  were  constantly  i:i 
))iogress  under  the  successors  of  Herod,  and  it 
is  in  reference  to  this  we  are  iid'oimeil  that  the 
temple  was  finished  only  under  Albinus,  the  last 
procurator  but  one,  not  long  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Jewish  war  in  which  the  temple 
was  again  destroyed.  It  is  in  reference  also  to 
these  juiitiacted  building  opeiatmns  that  the  Jews 
saitl  to  Jesus,  'Forty  and  six  years  was  this  tem- 
ple in  building"  (John  ii  2(>).  The  temple  isde- 
scril)ed  by  Jose])hus  {Antiq.  xv.  1  l,and  Dc  BelL 
Jud  V.  5).  With  this  should  lie  compared  the 
Talmudic  tract  Middoth  (Mishna,  v.  10),  which 
has  been  edited  and  commented  upiai  by  C. 
TEmpereur  de  Oppyck,  Lu;riluni  liat.  I()3i),  4io. 
Com[iaie  also  vols.  viii.  and  ix.  ol  Antiquilutes 
Ilebiriica,  Uy  Ug  dino,  which  contain,  in  addition 
to  other  dissertations,  Mosis  Maimonidig  Coustif 
tutianes  de  duino  electa;  Alnaham  lien  David 
De  'I'eniplo.  Compare  also  E.  A.  Schulze,  De 
variis  Juilteoriim  errordnis  in  descrijitiuiie  iem- 
pli  serunr/i,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of  Keland,  De 
spoliis  templi  IJierosoli/mitani. 

'I'he  wliide  of  the  structures  belonging  to  the 
temple  were  a  stadium  square,  anil  con5equently 
four  stadia  (or  half  a  Roman  mile)  in  circiini- 
ference.  The  temple  was  situated  on  the  highett 
point,  not  quite  in  the  centre,  liut  latlier  to  tli« 
north-western  corner  of  this  square,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  various  courts,  the  innermost  of 
which  was  higher  than  the  next  outward,  which 
(iescende<l  in  terraces.  The  temple,  con.se(iuently, 
was  visdile  from  the  town,  siotwilhstaiiiling  its 
various  high  enclosures.  The  outer  tourl  was 
call  JT'^n  in,  t/ie  moiintain  of  the  house,  rh 
upos  Tov  Upui)  (I  Mace.  xiii.  52J.  "  Accordi'rg  to 
Middotli  (i.  ,3)  this  mnuntuin  of  tiie  house  had 
five  gates,  two  towards  tiie  south,  and  one  towarii 
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•ach  of  the  other  quarters.  The  principal  gate  the  joo?m^??,  which  was  135  cuhits  square.  Again, 
was  that  towards  the  e;ist  :  it  was  called  the  gate  filteei!  .steps  liijjher  up  was  the  piiiiripal  e!itranc« 
8usaii,  anil  a  representation  of  the  town  of  Siisa,  to  fiie  PNiw'^  miy,  the  court  of  tlie  hrctelites, 
jciiiptiired  in  relief,  was  affixed  to  it.  This  liafi  i.e.  Ilie  men,  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  tlje  tem|  le. 
been  pieserved  from  tlie  days  of  Zeruhbahel,  On  the  oilier  sides  only  live  ste])S  led  up  (rom 
when  tlie   Jews   were  anxious  to  express   by  all     tlie  court  of  the  women  to  tliat  of  tiie  m»:n       I5ut 

the  fifteen  steps,  each  of  wliicli  was  lower  tlian 
each  (.f  the  five  steps,  seem  (o  have  leitninate<l 
in  the  same  level.  Over  the  gates  were  struc- 
tures more  tliaii   forty  cuhits   higii,  in  wiiich  uere 


means     their    loyal    submission    to    the    Persian 

power.      Most   interpreters    consider    it   the   same 

which  in  Acts  iii.  2  and  10  is  called  ttuAtj  uipaia, 

r   the  beautiful  (jale.      It  seems,    however,  that  he- 


sides  these  five  principal  i,'ales  there  were  some  rooms.  Each  of  the  gates  was  ailomed  with  two 
nther  entrances,  liecause  Joseplms  speaks  of  four  columns,  which  were  twelve  culiils  in  circum- 
gates  on  the  west  and  several  on  the  south.  An-  ference.  In  these  gates  were  folding-doors,  each 
nexeil  to  the  outer  wall  were  halls  which  siu-  of  which  was  ihiity  cuhi^s  hi^h  and  fifteen  wide  ; 
rounded  the  lemple,  and  were  thirty  cubits  wi<le,  they  were  jilaled  with  gold  and  sdver.  I'he  gi/te 
except  on  tliesoutli  side,where  the^atnAiKr)  (rroa,  towards  the  east,  being  the  piincijial  one,  was  ot 
tite  toi/u I  hall,  seems  to  have  been  threefold,  or  Corinthian  brass,  and  was  higher,  larger,  a.ul 
three  limes  wider  than  the  other  halls.  The  roofs  more  adorned  with  jnecious  metal  than  the  rest. 
of  thesj  halls  were  of  cedar-wood,  and  were  sup-  H'ithin  the-  walls  of  this  court  weie  halls  sup- 
jioiteil  by  maible  columns  twenty-live  cubits  liigli.  poiteil  by  beautiful  columns.  The  court  of  the 
Tlie  Leviles  resided  in  (lies?  halls.  There  was  priests  was  sejjarated  from  tiiat  of  the  Israelites 
also  a  synagogue  where  the  Tahnudic  doctors  liy  a  low  stone  balustrade  one  culiit  liigli.  The 
might  lie  askeil  questions,  and  where  their  deci-  whole  space  which  was  iccupied  liy  the  court  of 
lions  might  be  heard  (Luke  ii.  46).  These  halls  the  Israelites  ami  that  of  the  priests,  togeliier  with 
•eem  likeivise  to  h.ive  formed  a  kind  of  lounge  the  temjile,  was  from  east  to  west  1S7  cubits,  ami 
for  religionists ;  tht-y  appear  to  have  lieen  spacious  from  north  to  soulh  135  cubits.  Each  of  these 
enough  to  all'ord  oiijx)rfunities  for  religious  courts  was  eleven  cubits  wide,  in  which  measure- 
teachers  to  address  knots  of  hearers.  Thus  we  ment  that  of  the  halls  seems  not  to  have  been 
find  that  Jesus  had  there  various  oj.portunities  included  (conip.  Middoih,  ii.  Ci).  The  court  of 
for  addressing  the  people  and  refuting  cavillers.  the  ])riests  siiriounded  the  whole  lem|le.  On  the 
Here  also  the  first  Cluistians  could  daily  as-  nortiiern  and  soulhein  sides  were  magazines  of 
semble  with  one  accord  (Acts  ii.  46).  Within  salt,  wood,  water,  &c.,  and  on  the  south  side  also 
this  outer  Cviuit  money-changers  and  catlle-  was  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  Saiihedrin.  To- 
le.ilers  transacted  a  prolitable  business,  esjiecially  wards  the  oast,  with  entrances  from  (he  court  of 
luring  the  time  of  I'assover.  'I'he  priests  tool<  the  women,  were  two  rooms  in  which  the  musical 
jnly  shekels  of  full  weiglit,  that  is,  shekels  of  the  in.-truiTients  were  deposited;  towards  the  north- 
sanctuary,  even  alter  tlid  general  currency  had  west  were  (our  rooms  in  which  the  lambs  for  the 
'jeen  deteriorated  :  hence  the  frequent  oppoifu-  daily  sacrifices  were  kept,  the  shewbread  baked, 
nity  of  money-changers  to  accommodate  for  agio  &c.  (comj).  1  Clirun.  ix.  31,  32).  In  the  four  cor- 
tiie  worsliippers,  most  of  whom  arrived  from  ners  of  the  com t  of  the  women  were  lazarettos  and 
abroail  unproviiled  with  the  right  coin.  The  quarantine  establishments  for  the,  reception  of 
profaneness  to  which  this  inoney-clianging  and  peisons  suspected  of  leprosy  and  other  infectious 
cattle-dealing  gave  rise  cause<l  the  indignation  diseases:  there  was  also  a  physician  ai)poi;ited. 
of  our  Lord,  who  suddenly  expelled  all  these  to  tieat  the  priests  who  were  niiwell.  There  were 
sharks  from    their   stronghold   of  business  (Matt,  .several    alms-boxes    within    the    various    courts. 


xxi.  12,  sq. ;   Mark  xi.  15-17  ;  Luke  xix.  45,46; 
John  ii.  13  17). 

The  surface  of  this  outer  court  was  paved  with 
stones  of  various   colours.     A  stone   balustrade. 


which  had  the  sliajie  of  trumpets,  and  whicli  some- 
times aie  culled  ya^o(pv\dKia,  or  also  collectively 
rh  yaCo(pvAa.Ktov.  All  the  courts  were  paved 
with    Hat   stones.     From    the   various   st.itenients 


3TID,  which  accoiding  to  some  statements  was  concerning  the  couit  of  ihe  women,  it  is  evident 
three  cubits  high,  and  according  to  Muldoth  ten  that  this  ajipellaiion  did  not  mean  a  place  ex- 
hands  high,  was  several  steps  higher  up  the  moun-  cliisively  devoted  to  the  women,  but  ratlier  a 
tain  than  tins  outer  couit,  and  prevented  the  place  lo  which  even  women  were  admitted,  to- 
too  near  ajiproach  of  the  heathens  to  the  next  get lier  with  other  peisons  who  were  not  allowed  to 
court.  For  tiiis  purjiose  there  were  also  erected  advance  fuither.  Tlie  temple  itself' (6  ;/od$)  was 
columns  at  certain  ilistances  within  this  balus-  fifteen  steps  higher  than  the  court  of  the  Is'-aeliles, 
trade,  on  which  there  were  Greek  and  Latin  in-  and  stood,  not  in  the  middle,  but  rather  towards 
Bcriptions,  interdicting  all  heathens,  under  penalty  the  north-western  corner  of  the  court  of  the  priests, 
(.'f  death,  to  advance  farther  (Joseph. />e  iieZ/.  Jif<^.  Lithe  usual  plans  of  the  temple  the  piussage  in 
vi.  2,  4  ;  Pliilo,  Opera,  ii.  577).  Compare  Acts  iMiddoth  (ii.  1)  lus  been  disregarded,  'llns  pas- 
xxi.  28,  where  Paul  is  accused  of  having  brought  sage  clearly  states  tliav  the  temple  w.is  not  in  the 
(ireeks  into  the  temple,  and  thus  polluting  the  centre:  '  The  greatest  space  was  from  the  soutli, 
holy  place.  the  next  greatest  from  the  Ciist,  the  tliird  from  the 
Higher  up  than  this  balustrade  was  a  wall  of  north. and  the  least  from  the  west.  The  foimdal ions 
tiie  court  calletl  ^TI.  This  wall  was  from  i<s  of  the  temple  consisted  of  blocks  of  white  marljle. 
foundati(rn  forty  cubits  high,  liut  from  within  some  of  which  were  f()rty-five  cubits  loiig,  six  cu- 
ihe  court  it  appeared  to  be  only  twenty-five  cubits  bits  wide,  and  five  culiits  high.  The  porch  mea- 
uigh.  To  t.iis  higher  court  led  a  staircase  and  siired  externally  a  h.undred  cubits  in  wiiltli  ;  the 
gate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  square.  This  remaining  part  of  Ihe  building  sixty  or  seventy 
staircase  first  led  into  the  Q^C'J,  miy.  yvvaiKoo-  cubits."  Thus  it  appearsthal  the  ))0rch  projectedoo 
Aris,  rh  Twv  yuvaiKwv  irepiTtix^o^iJ-a;  the  court  of  each  side  from  fifteen  to  twenty  culiits,  Thediffa* 
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ence  of  iTieiisiiremeiit  between  Josephus  and  the 
Talmud  may  t)e  aixomited  for  by  tlie  dilleience  <if 
internal  and  external  width.  The  projections  of 
the  porch  were  like  shoulders  (uxnrep  Si/xoi).  The 
whole  Iniildin;^  was  a  hundred  or  a  Iniiidred  and 
ten  cnhits  lon;j,  and  a  inindred  cubits  hii^li.  The 
internal  measurement  of  the  porcli  was  fifty  cul>it3 
liy  twenty,  and  ninety  cubits  in  hei.i^ht.  The 
holy  was  forty  cubits  by  twenty,  and  sixty  culiits 
higU  ;  the  holy  of  liolies  was  twenty  cubits  square 
anil  sixty  cubits  hij,'!).  According;  to  Middoth 
the  porch  was  only  eleven  cubits,  tlie  huly  forty 
cubits,  the  holy  of  iiolies  twenty  cul)its,  and  be- 
hnd  tliis  list  tliere  was  a  vestry  of  six  cul)its. 
The  remaining  twenty-three  cubits  were  distri- 
l)ute<l  among  the  diameters  of  the  several  walls, 
so  that  the  wliole  was  a  hunched  cnl)its  long.  Jn 
tlie  eastern  front,  which  was  a  hundred  cubits 
square,  was  a  proportionate  gate,  seventy  cubils 
liigli  and  twenty-live  cubits  wide.  Abuve  the 
holy  and  holy  of  holies  were  upper  rooms.  On 
the  siunmit  of  the  temple  [Kara  Kopv<l)r)v)  were 
spikes  (o^eAoi),  which  reseml)led  our  conductors 
in  sliape,  and  were  intended  to  ])revent  birds  fVom 
settling  on  the  temple.  Middoth  (iv.  6)  calls 
*hese  spikes,  which  were  one  cubit  long,  n/lli 
y^YJ,  scarc-croivs,  or  literally  srare-7-aoens.  It 
seerns  that  the  roof  was  flat,  and  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade  three  cubits  iiigh.  On  the  north 
and  south  side  of  the  temple  were  three  stories 
of  chandlers,  which  were  nuich  higher  than 
those  of  the  Solomonic  temple,  but  ditl  not  en- 
tirely conceal  the  temple  itself,  because  it  pro- 
jected above  them.  The  spaces  on  !he  north  and 
soutli  side  of  the  p>)rch  contained  the  apparatus 
for  slaughtering  the  sacrifices,  and  were  called 
niDT'Tin  n^2,  the  house  of  knives. 

Tlie  holv  of  holies  was  entirely  empty,  fKetro 
oh^ff  oAotfx  eV  avT^  (Jose|)h.  De  Bell.  Jud.  v  5.  5) ; 
however,  there  was  a  stone  in  the  ]ilace  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant,  calleil  HTltJ'  }3t?.  on  which  the 
liigh-priest  placed  the  censer.  Before  the  entrance 
of  the  holy  of  holies  was  susjiended  a  curtain, 
■which  was  torn  by  the  earthquake  that  fallowed 
after  the  crucifixion.  The  labbls  talk  of  two 
curtains,  betwiwn  which  was  a  space  of  one  cubit, 
susjiended  before  the  holy  .of  holies.  The  folding 
doors  between  the  ]Kirch  and  the  holy  weie 
twenty  cubits  high  and  ten  cubils  wide;  Imt  the 
entrance  ilself,  with  its  mouldings,  was  fifty- five 
cubits  high  and  sixteen  cubits  wide.  Thesedoors 
stood  open  ;  there  were,  however,  behind  them 
some  other  doors  which  were  shut,  and  before 
which  a  splendid  Baiiylonian  liyssus  curtain  was 
susjiended,  in  colours  and  workmanshij)  similar  to 
that  of  the  Solomonic  temjile  The  entrance  to 
the  porch  was  externally  seventy  cubits  high  and 
twenty-live  culiits  wide,  with  folding  doors  of 
forty  cubits  high  and  twenty  cubits  wide.  These 
doors  were  usually  kejit  oiien.  This  entrance  to 
the  porch  was  adorned  by  a  colossal  golden  vine, 

nni  7\y  |23,  whose  grajies  were  as  big  as  men 
(.fani.  De  vUe  aurea  tcnipli  Hierosolt/mitaiii,  in 
Ugolino,  toiu.  ix).  This  vine  was  a  symbidical  re- 
prMi'utalion  of  the  'noble  vine  '  (Jer.  ii  21  ;  Ezek. 
rix.  10  ;  Joel  i.  7),  and  of  the  vineyard  (Isa.  v.), 
uuder  which  the  jirojihets  rejiresent  their  nation. 
It  ij  very  likely  that  this  vine  also  gave  an  oppor- 
tijoity  to  the  parable  of  the  vine  (John  xv.),  and 
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<o  the  strange  misconception  of  pagan  tcrihblen 
that  the  Jews  worshijijied  IJacclius.  (Comp 
Lakemacheri  Observat.  Philolog.  i,  17.  sq. ;  Ro' 
senmiiller's  Exeijctisches  lieporlorinm,  i.  166, sq  ) 
Within  the  jiorch  were  a  goldrii  ajid  a  marble 
table,  on  which  the  jiriest  wlio  enttred  the  sane 
tuary  daily  ilejioslted  the  old  and  tlie  new  shew- 
bread.  IJefore  the  jiorch,  towards  the  south,  were 
the  "IVS,  brazier  or  fire-jian,  and  the  altar  for 
bnrnl-otVerlngs  ;  towards  the  noith  were  six  rows 
of  rings  attached  to  the  jia\  ement,  lo  which  the 
sacrifices  to  be  killed  weie  fasleneil ;  also  eight 
low  columns  overlaitl  with  cedar  beams,  from 
which  the  beasts  that  had  lieen  killed  were 
suspended  in  order  to  be  skinned.     IJetween  these 

columns  stood  K'^tT  "pt^  niJPl'piV,  marble  tables, 

on  wliich  the  flesh  and  entrails  were  deposited. 
On  tlie  western  side  of  the  altar  stood  a  marble 
talile,  on  which  the  fat  was  dejiosited,  and  a  silver 
talile,  on  which  the  various  utensils  were  jilaced. 
The  teinjile  was  situated  upon  the  south-eastern 
coiner  of  Mount  Moriah.  which  is  sejiarated  to 
tlie  east  by  a  preci|)in)us  ravine  and  the  Kidron 
from  the  Mount  of  Olive:,:  the  Mount  of  Olives 
is  much  higher  than  Morhih.  On  the  south,  the 
temjile  was  lio'mileil  liy  the  ravine  which  sejiarates 
Moriah  from  Zion,  or  the  lower  city  from  the 
ujijier  city.  Ojiposite  to  the  temple,  at  the  foot 
of  Zion,  were  formerly  the  kings  gardens,  and 
higher  uji  in  asouth-westerly  direction,  the  strong- 
hold of  Zion  or  the  city  of  David,  on  a  higher 
le\el  than  the  temjile,  Tiie  temjile  wis  in  an- 
cient warfare  almost  imjiregnahle,  from  theravuies 
at  the  jirecijiitons  edge  of  which  it  stood  ;  but  it 
required  more  artificial  fortifications  on  its  western 
and  novthern  sides,  whicli  were  surrounded  by 
ihe  city  of  .lerusalem  ;  liir  this  reason  there  was 
erected  at  its  norlh-westein  coiner  the  tower  of 
Antonia,  whicli  altiiough  standing  on  a  lower 
level  than  the  temple  itself,  was  so  high  as  to  over- 
look the  sacred  buildings  with  which  it  was  con- 
nected, jiartly  by  a  large  staircase,  jiartly  liy  a 
subterraiieons  comnumicatioii.  Tliis  tower  jiro- 
te(;ted  Ihe  tenijile  from  sudden  incius'oiis  from 
the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  from  dangerous  com-  ' 
millions  among  the  thousands  who  were  fre- 
quently assemliled  within  the  jirecincts  of  the 
courts;  which  also  were  so'uetiuies  used  for 
ji(i|iular  meetings.  Uiidei'  the  sons  of  Herod,  the 
teoijile  remained  ajijiarently  in  good  order,  and 
Herod  Agrljipa.  who  was  ajijioinUMl  iiy  the  Em- 
peror Clauuius  its  gnaidlan,  even  jilanned  the 
rejialr  of  the  eastern  jiait,  which  had  jiroliably 
lieen  (hstroyed  during  one  of  the  conflicts  between 
the  Jews  and  Romans  of  which  the  temjile  w.is 
repeatedly  the  scene  (^Antig.  xvil.  10).  Many 
savants  have  adojited  a  style  as  if  they  jiossessed 
much  iufonnation  about  tlie  archives  of  the  tem- 
jile; there  are  a  few  indications  Iroin  which  we 
learn  that  imjiorlant  docnments  were  dejiosiled  in 
the  tabernacle  and  temjile.  Even  in  Dent.  xx\i. 
26,  we  find  lliat  the  book  of  (he  law  was  ilejioslted 
in  tlie  aik  of  llie  covenanl.  2  Kings  xxii.  R, 
Hilklah  rediscovered  the  book  of  the  law  in  the 
house  of  Jehovah.  In  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  we  find  a 
jSi/8Aiu0i7/frj  mentiiiiied,  ajijiarently  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  canonical  liooks,  and  jiniliidily  du- 
jioilted  in  the  temjile.  In  Josejihus  (  Z)i"  Bell.  Jud. 
V.  i>)  it  is  mentioned  that  a  book  of  the  law  wasfoiurl 
in  the  temjde.     Itapj>ears  Uiat  the  sacred  nritnn^ 
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jNivkept  iiifne  temple  l'A7itiq.  v.  1.  .7).  Copies 
of  f  olifical  ilocmneiits  seem  to  liave  liceii  iie|)o- 
lite-'J  ill  the  treasury  of  t  lie  tern  pie  (1  Mace,  xiv.49). 

Tills  Ireasuiy,  6  itp'os  6rjaavp^s,  was  managed  l)y 
an  inspector,  ya^u<pv\a^,  "lilTX  and  it  contained 
the  great  sums  which  were  annually  paid  in  by 
the  Israelites,  eacli  of  whom  paid  a  halt'  shekel, 
and  ir.any  of  wliom  sent  donations  in  money,  and 
Drecious  vessels,  avaBrifj-ara.  Sucli  costly  j'lesents 
were  especially  transmitted  liy  rich  ])roselytes,  and 
even  sometimes  by  paj^an  piinces  (2  Mace.  iii.  3; 
Joseph.  Anli<i.  \\\-.  IG  4  ;  xviii.  3.  5;  xix.  6.  1  ; 
De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  17.  3  ;  v.  13.  6  ;  c.  Apion.  ii.  T) ; 
Philo,  Opp.  ii.  59,  sq.  ;  369).  It  is  said  especially 
that  Plol.  Philadelphus  was  very  lilieral  to  the 
temjjle,  in  order  to  prove  his  gratilude  I'or  luiving 
lieen  pennilted  to  ])ri)Cure  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation (.\risteas,  De  Translat.  LXX.,  109,  sq.). 
Tile  gilts  exhibited  in  tlie  temple  are  menlioned  in 
Lukexxi.5;  we  liiid  even  that  the  rents  of  the 
whole  town  of  Ptolemais  were  given  to  the  lem- 
])le  (1  Mace.  x.  39).  There  were  also  preseived 
historical  curiosities  (2  Kings  xi.  1(1),  es|)ecially 
the  arms  of  celelirated  heroes  (Josej)li.  yjji//^.  xix. 
6.  1)  :   this  was  also  the  case  in  the  tabernacle. 

The  temple  was  of  so  much  political  imporlance 
that  it  had  its  own  guards  {<pv\aKfs  rov  Upov), 
which  were  commanded  by  a  aTparriySs- 

Twenty  men  were  required  ibr  opening  and 
shutting  the  eastern  gate  (Joseph.  De  Belt.  Jud.  vi. 
5.  3  :  c.  Apion.  ii.  9  ;  Anliq.  vi.  5.  3  ;  xvii.  2.  2). 
The  (TTpaTriyos  had  his  owri  secretary  (^Antiij.  xx. 
0.  2;  9.  3),  and  had  to  maintain  the  police'  in  the 
courts  (comp.  Acts  iv.  I  and  v.  24).  He  appears 
to  have  been  of  suilicient  dignity  to  be  meniioued 
together  with  the  chief  priests.  It  seems  that  his 
Hebrew  title  was  JT'^n  "ID  ^'''N,  the  man  of  the 
mountain  of  the  house. 

The  jiriests  themseK  es  kept  watch  on  three  dif- 
ferent jiosts,  and  the  Levites  on  twenty-one  posts. 

It  wiis  tite  duty  of  the  police  of  the  temple  to 
prevent  women  from  entering  the  iimer  court,  and 
tu  take  care  that  no  person  who  was  J.,evitically 
unclean  should  enter  wilhlu  the  sacred  jjrecincts. 
Gentiles  were  jiermilted  to  ])ass  tlie  first  enclosure, 
which  was  therefoie  called  the  Court  of  tlie  Gen- 
tiles; but  pers.ius  who  were  on  any  account 
Levitieally  unclean  were  even  not  j)ermitted  to 
advance  thus  far.  Some  sorts' of  uncleanness,  for 
instance  that  aiising  fiom  the  touch  of  a  corpse, 
exclniled  only  from  the  court  of  the  men.  If  an 
unclean  person  had  entered  liy  mistake,  he  was  re- 
(jiiirtd  to  offer  sacriHces  of  puriiication.  The 
►i\^h-piiest  himself  was  forbidden  to  enter  the 
lioly  of  holies  under  jienalty  of  death  on  any 
other  day  but  the  day  of  atonement  (Philo,  Opp. 
ii.  591j.  Nobixly  was  admitted  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  temple  who  carried  a  stick  or  a 
i)a.sket,  and  win)  v.'anted  to  ))ass  merely  to  shorten 
his  way,  or  who  had  dusty  shoes  (Midcioth,  ii.  2). 

Tiie  various  otlice- bearers  in  the  temjile  were 
called  aTpaTTjyol  rov  lepov.  captains  ox  njficers  of 
the  tenijile  (Luke  xxii.  52;,  wliile  tl.eir  chief 
was  simply  ulesignaled  arpar-qyos. 

During  the  final  struggle  of  the  Jews  against 
the  llomans,  a  ij.  70,  the  temple  was  the  last 
6oeiie  of  the  tug  of  war.  Tiie  Romans  ruslied 
from  the  tower  Antonia  into  the  sacred  precincts, 
the  halle  of  which  were  set  on  fire  by  the  Jews 
themselves.  It  was  against  the  will  of  Titus  that 
a  Roman  soldier  threw  a  tirebrand  into  the  north- 


em  outbuildings  of  the  temple,  which  caused  thtf 
conllagiation  of  the  whole  structure,  altiiuugh 
Titus  himself  endeavoured  to  e\tiiigui;li  liie  tir« 
(Joseph.  Zle  Bell.  Jud.  vi.  4).  '  One  cannot  but 
wonder  at  the  accuricy  of  this  peiiod  thereto  re- 
lating; for  the  same  month  and  day  were  now 
observed,  as  1  said  before,  wlu  rein  the  hidy  house 
was  burnt  formerly  l)y  the  Baliyloiiians.  Now 
the  number  of  years  that  ]iasseu  Irom  its  first 
foundatiiui.  which  was  laid  by  King  .S.Jiimiin.  (ill 
this  its  destruction,  whicli  li.ip[ieiiea  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  are  collecleil  to  be 
one  thousand  one  lunulred  and  thiily,  besides 
se\  en  moiitlisaiid  fifteen  days;  and  from  tlie  second 
building  of  it,  which  was  done  by  Haggai,  in  llie 
sec(iii<l  year  of  Cvriis  the  king,  lill  its  liestructiun 
under  \  esjiasian,  there  were  six  humlred  aud 
tliiity-nine  years  and  fmty-live  days.' 

The  sacred  utensils,  the  golden  table  of  the 
shew-lnead,  the  book  of  the  law,  and  the  golden 
candlestick,  were  displayed  in  the  tiiumpli  at 
Home.  Representations  of  tliem  are  still  to  lieseen 
sculptured  in  lelief  on  the  triumphal  aicli  of 
Tilus  (comp.  Flecks  Wisscnschaj Cliche  Reise, 
i.  1,  jilate  i.-iv.;  and  Reland,  De  spoUis  Ttmpli 
liierosolymitani  in  arcu  Tiliuno,  tdil.  E.  A. 
Schulze,  Tiaject.  ad  lib.  177d.  The  place  where 
the  temple  had  stood  seemed  to  be  a  dangerous 
centie  for  the  rebellious  )io]nilati(iii,  until,  in  a.D. 
.136,  the  Emperor  Hadrian  lounded  a  lloman 
colony,  under  the  name  yl'Ilia  I  a|:itolina,  on  the 
ruins  of  Jerusalem,  anil  dedicated  a  temple  to 
Jupiter  Cajjitoliniis  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of 
Jehovah.  Hencefoith  no  Jew  was  peiinilled  to 
approach  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple,  although 
the  worshippers  of  Jeliovah  weie  iii  <leiision  com- 
pelled to  jiay  a  tax  for  the  mainlenance  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter.  Cvuip.  Uion  Ciissius  (.\iphil.) 
Ixix.  12;  Hieron.  adJes.  ii;  9;  vi.  I  1,  sq.;  Euseh. 
Hist.  Eccles.  iv.  6 ;  Demunslrutio  Lva/,c>elica, 
viii.iS.  Under  the  leign  of  (Jonstantine  the  Great 
some  Jews  weie  seveiely  ininished  for  having 
attempted  to  restore  the  lemijle  (comp.  Fabricii 
Lux  Ecangelii,  |i.  124) 

The  Emperor  Julian  undertook,  A.D.  3G3,  to  re- 
build the  lemjile  ;  but  after  consideiable  prepara- 
tions and  much  expense,  iie  was  compelled  to 
desist  by  ilames  which  burst  forth  trom  the 
I'oundations  (comp.  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
xxiii.  1  ;  Sociates,  llist.  Eccles.  iii.  20  ;  .Suzomen, 
V.22;  Tiieodoreius,  iii.  lo;  ScliAickh,  Kirchen 
Geschichte,  vi.  385,  sq.).  Repeated  attempts  hav« 
been  made  to  account  for  these  igneous  ex- 
plosions by  natural  cau.^es ;  for  instance,  by 
the  ignition  of  gases  which  had  long  been 
jjeiit  up  in  subterraneous  vaults  (coiJi|).  Mi- 
chael is,  Zerstr.  kl.  tichrift.  iii.  4.53,  sq.).  A 
similar  event  is  mentioned  by  Josepluis  {Ailiiq. 
xvi.  7.  1),  where  we  are  informed  tliat  Herod, 
while  plundering  the  tombs  of  David  and  So- 
lomon, was  suddenly  fiightened  by  Ilames 
which  burst  out  and  killed  two  of  his  soldiers. 
Rishcqi  Warbuitoii  contends  for  ihemiraculousness 
of  the  event  in  his  discourse  Cuncefuintj  the 
Eaithquake  and  Fiery  Eruption  uhich  de- 
fended Julian's  Attempt  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
of  Jericsalem.  Comp.  also  J.  G.  Lotter,  His- 
toria  Instaurationis  Tetnpli  Hierosulyniitani 
sub  Juliano,  Lips.  1728,  4to. ;  J.  G.  Michaelia 
(F.  Holzfuss)  Diss,  de  Templi  Hierusoiytnitatu 
Juliani  maiidato  ^er  Judteas  fruttra  ientata 
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rMliltttione,  Hal.  1751,  4ti). ;  Lanlnei's  Cot,ection 
of  Ancinit  Jervisli  and  Heathen  Testimonies,  iv. 
p  57,  sq. :  Kii.esti,  Theol.  Ribl,  ix.  604,  sq.)  R. 
Touilets  Fivtich  TiiUislation  of  the  works  of 
JiiliiiM,  Pjiis,  l'^■2l,  foni.  ii.  ]).  435,  sq.,  con- 
tains an  exaitrnation  of  the  evidence  concern- 
mr  f|ii<  ifin.iikalile  event.  See  also  .lost  s 
Geschic/iie  der  I.sraelitrn.  iv.  ji.  211  anil  ■251,  sq. ; 
and  Jist'.i  Al  iji'iiieiiie  Geschiihte  des  .Iiidiscke7i 
Folkrx,  vol.  ii.  )..  158. 

A  S[ileri(l  il  mii^iiue  now  staiid.s  on  the  site  of 
tlie  temple.  This  mosque  was  eiecled  hy  the 
calipii  Omar  after  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by 
tiie  Saracens,  a.o.  C3<i-  It  seems  that  Omar 
chariLred  a  Chris<iaM  church,  that  stood  on  tlie 
ground  of  the  temple,  into  this  mosque,  wb.icli  is 
called  El  Aksa,  Ute  ottter,  or  northern,  l^ecause  it 
is  the  third  of  t'le  must  celebrated  mosques,  two  of 
which,  namely  tliosf'  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  aie 
iti  a  more  sontiierii  latitude. 

Compare  on  th<j  whole  sulijert  Ufjolino.  torn.  viii. 
9;  Li'.^hif(iiit.  Descriptio  Tciiipli  llierosuli/mi/aiu, 
Opp.  i.  p.  .^J.'J  sq.  :  .1.  liapt.  Villalpandoet  Fradi. 
tM  EzecliicI ;  .1.  .iud.  Leonis,  lil>ri  quatiior,  De 
Templo  llieros.  tain  priori  quam  poster,  ex  llebr. 
Lat.  vers,  a  .F  .Sanliert,  Helmst..  1()65,  4to.  ;  L. 
Cu.]ie\\\.Tpi(rciyLov,sioe  Triplex  Templi  deiiii.eutin, 
Auist.  1013,  Ito.  This  is  also  inserted  in  the 
Critici  Anijlicani,  loin.  viil.,and  in  the  Hist  volume 
of  Walton's  Poly^lott.  Harenherfj,  j«  d.  Breni. 
Xt.  Verdisc/i.  Bih.'ioth.  iv.  1.  sq.  ;  573,  scj.  ;  879, 
sq. ;  Hli.  Lamv,  De  tahern.  foed.,  urbe  Hieros.  et 
de  Templo,  I'ar.  1720,  s(j.  ;  Hirt.  Der  Tempcl 
Salomons.  Berl.  1^09,  4fo.  m.  3  Kpfin.  ; 
Stie^lit/.,  Gcsch.  der  Baukniist,  Niirmb.  1827, 
p.  125,  .sq.  ;  and  Le^s,  Beitriiije  zicr  GescJtich. 
d.  Aushi'd.  Baukunst,  Leipz.  1831,  i.  63,  sq.  ; 
V.  Meyer,  Der  Temple  SJom.  Deri,  1S3(); 
inserted  also  in  BUitler  f  huhere  Wahrneue 
Foifje.  i.  ;  Griiiieisen,  im  Kunslblatt  z.  Morr/enbl. 
1831,  No.  73-75,  77-^.0.  S(mie  more  works  are 
nieiili'.iied  liv  Meusel,  Biblioth.  Histor.,  i. 
ii.  113,  sq.  riie  liest  woiks  on  the  antiquities 
and  histoiy  of  the  Jews  contain  also  cliapters 
illustrative  of  the  temple.  Amon^;  the  liililical 
dicfiiinai  ies.  see  es;iecialiv  Winer's  Real-H  orterb. 
sub  'Tempel  :'  Ezekiel's  Temple,  bvinrj  an  At- 
tempt to  de'iaeale  the  Struct  are  of  the  Ho!// 
Edijice.  its  Courts,  Chambers,  and  Gates,  as 
described  in  the  last  nine  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Ezekiel,  until  jdates,  hy  Joseph  Isreels,  London, 
1827  — C    H.  F.  !}. 

TKMPTATION  OF  OUR  LORD  (Matt.  iv. 
l-ll  ;  Maik  '..  \i.  13;  Luke  iv.  I  12).  The  popu- 
lar vie.v  of tliis  nnduuhted  portion  ofoMr  Saviours 
historv,  ii,  that  it  is  a.  narrative  ol' outward  trans- 
actions ;  '.hat  our  Saviour  immediately  after  his 
baptism  was  conducted  by  the  Spirit  into  the 
wiliipiness — either  the  desolate  and  muuntainous 
region  now  called  Quarantania  by  the  peo])le  of 
Palestine  {Ki/to's  Physical  History,  pp.  39,  40), 
or  the  !.;ieat  desert  of  Arabia,  mentioned  in  Deut. 
Kxxii.  l(.' ;  \iii.  1.');  IIos  xiii.5;  Jer.  ii.  G,  &c. — 
where  ihe  devil  tempted  him  in  j»erson,  ap])eared 
(o  him  ill  a  visible  form,  spoke  to  him  in  an 
audible  voice,  removed  him  to  the  summit  '  of 
an  evceedin;.^  hii;h  moimtain,'  and  to  the  top  of 
'  a  pinuaclc  of  tlie  temple  at  Jerusalem  ;'  whereas 
the  vieiv  taken  by  many  learned  commentators, 
incienr  and  modern,  is,  tiiat  it  is  the  iiarrative  of 
A  vitton,  wliicli  waa   di;sit>;ned    to    'supply  that 
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ideal  experience  of  temptation  or  trial,  which  i> 
was  provided  in  the  divine  counsels  for  our  Lord 
to  receive,  jireviously  to  entering  niion  the  actual 
trials  and  dlHiculties  of  his  ministry  '  (Bishop 
Maltby,  Sermons,  vol.  ii.,  Lonil.  1822,  p.  276). 
Farmer  also  considers  it  a  'divine  vision,'  a.nd 
endeavours  with  much  learninj^  and  ingenuity,  to 
'illustrate  the  wise  and  benevolent  intention  of 
its  various  scenes,  as  symbolical  predictions  an<l 
representations  of  the  ])rincipal  trials  attending 
Christs  ]midic  ministry"  {Inquiry  into  the 
Nature  and  Desirin  of  (-hrist's  Temptaiion.,  8vo., 
London.  Preface).  On  behalf  of  the  p(\j>ular 
inter|)retatioii  it  is  urged,  that  the  accounts  given 
liy  the  evangelists  convey  no  intimation  that  they 
refer  to  a  vision;  that  the  feeling-  of  Inmger  could 
not  have  been  merely  ideal  ;  that  a  vision  of  forty 
days'  continuiince  is  incredilile;  that  Moses,  who 
v/as  a  type  of  Christ,  saw  no  'visions,'  and  that' 
hence  ii  may  be  concludeil  Chri.^t  did  not  ;  that 
it  is  highly  probable  there  would  be  a  personal 
condict  lietween  Ciirist  and  Satan,  when  tlie 
former  enteied  on  his  minisfvy.  .Satan  had  ruined 
the  (irst  Adam,  and  might  hope  to  prevad  with 
the  second  (TroUopes  Analecta,  \ol.  i.  Loud. 
1830,  p.  46j.  VV  liy  too,  say  others,  was  our 
Lord  taken  up  into  a  moun'aiii  to  see  a  vision? 
-As  reasonably  might  .St.  Paul  have  taken  the 
Corinthians  info  a  mountain  to  '  show  them  the 
.more  excellent  v/ay  of  charity  '  (1  Cor.  xii.  31). 
On  the  contrary  side,  it  is  rejoined,  that  the  evan- 
gelists do  really  descrilie  the  temptation  as  a 
vision.  St.  Matthew  says,  dfiixdv  f's  ttjj'  ipT]fiov 
vir'^  rov  TtvivjxaTos;  St.  Mark,  rb  Tryev/j.a  avrhr 
(K^aXKei;  and  St.  Luke,  ij-yero  iv  tw  irvevfiari. 
I)  I  these  phrases  mean  no  more  than  that  Jesus 
went  by  the  guidance  or  impulse  of  the  Spirit  to 
a  particular  locality?  Do  they  not  rather  import, 
that  Christ  was  brought  into  the  wildeiness  under 
the  full  iidinence  of  the  ])roplie'ic  spirit,  making 
suitable  revelations  to  his  minil?  Willi  regard 
to  the  hunger,  the  prophets  are  represented  as  ex- 
periencing bodily  sensations  in  their  visions  (Kzek. 
iii.  3  ;  Rev.  x.  10).  Further  arguments,  derived 
from  an  iniauthorizeil  application  ol  types,  are  pre* 
carious — tUit  thelirst  Adam  really  had  nopersonat 
encounter  with  .Satan  ;  that  all  the  |)ui  poses  of  our 
Lurd's  temptation  might  be  answered  by  a  vision, 
for  whatever  might  be  the  mode,  the  tjfcct  was 
intended  to  be  produced  upon  his  mind  and 
moral  feelings,  like  St.  Peter's  vision  concerning 
Cornelius,  &c.  (.Acts  x.  11-17);  that  commen- 
tators least  given  to  speculate  allow  that  the 
temptation  during  the  first  forty  days  was  carried 
on  l)v  mental  suggestion  only,  and  that  the  vi- 
sible part  of  the  temptation  began  '  when  the 
tempter  came  to  him'  (Matt.  iv.  3;  Luke  iv.  3; 
Scott,  in  loc.) ;  that,  with  regard  to  Christ's 
being' taken  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,' 
Kzeisiel  savs  (xl.  2), '  in  the  visions  ol  (iod,  brought 
he  me  into  the  land  of  Israel,  and  set  me  upon  a 
very  high  mountain,"  &c. ;  and  that  St.  John  says, 
'be  carried  me  away  in  the  spirit  to  a  great  and 
high  mountain,  and  showed  me  that  great  city 
the  liidy  Jerusalem  "  (Rev.  xxi.  10).  But  cer- 
tain direct  arguntents  are  also  urged  on  the  same 
side.  Thus,  is  it  consistent  with  Ihe  saga- 
city and  policy  of  the  evil  spirit,  to  sui>pose  that 
he  appeared  in  his  own  jirojier  |)erson  to  ou? 
Lord,  uttering  solicitations  to  evil?  Was  do* 
this  the  readiest  mode  to  frustrate  his  oirii  intati> 
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tioiu?  Archbishop  Secl<er  says,  '  cerfaitily  he 
ditl  not  appeal-  what  he  vas,  f)r  tliat  would 
have  entirely  fiusliiited  his  intent'  (Sermons, 
vol.  ii.  ]).  Ill),  Chandler  says.  'The  devil 
ajipeared  not  as  himself,  for  that  woidd  have 
frustrated  he  effect  of  liis  temptation'  (  Serin.  \o\. 
iii.  p.  178).  Socke' su|)posej  that  '  Satan  trans- 
formed liimself  into  an  angel  uf  light ;'  but  was  it 
likely  that  lie  would  put  on  this  form  in  order 
to  ternpt  onr  L;ird  to  idolatry  ? '(Maft.  iv.  9.) 
Chiiiidler  thinks  lie  appeared  as  '  a  good  man  ;' 
hilt  would  it  liave  served  his  piir])iise  to  appear 
»s  a  good  man  piomising  universal  dominion  ? 
The  supposition  that  the  devil  di-guised  himself 
in  any  form  might  indeed  constitute  the  tempta- 
'ion  a  trial  of  our  Lord's  understaniling,  hut  ncl 
of  his  heart.  B(siiles,  Christ  is  represented  as 
addressing  him  as  '.Satan'  (ver.  1()).  It  is  fur- 
ther nrgeil  that  ihe  lilera!  interpretation  does' hut 
little  honour  to  the  Saviour,  whom  it  represents 
as  carried  or  conducted,  *  hy  tlie  devil  at  his 
v/ill,'  an<l  therefore  as  accessory  to  his  own  tempt- 
ation and  danger;  nor  dots  it  pr<imote  the  conso- 
lation of  hi>  followeis,  none  of  whom  could  ever 
lie  similaily  templed.  Our  Loid  indeed  sub- 
mitted to  all  the  lialiilities  of  the  human  con- 
dition; hut  do  tiiese'  involve  the  dominion  of 
Satan  over  ths."  body,  to  the  extent  thus  repre- 
sented ?  The  literal  interpretation  also  aftriliutes 
miraculous  powers  to  the  devil,  who,  tlunigh  a 
sp  ritual  being,  is  re[)reseiited  as  becoming  visilile 
at  i)leasure,  speaking  m  an  audilile  \<)ice,  and 
conveying  mankuid  where  he  pleases  —  miracles 
not  inferior  to  what  oiu-  Lord's  pieserv  ali-.in  wouhl 
have  been,  iiail  he  cast  himself  heaillona-  from 
the  temple.  Suppose  we  even  give  up  the  old 
notion,  that  'the  devil  hurried  Christ  through  the 
air,  and  carried  him  from  the  wilderness  to  the 
terople  '  (Benson  s  Lrfe  of  Christ,  ]>.  3jj,  and 
say  with  Doddridge  and  olliers,  that  '  the  devil 
look  our  Lord,  about  with  him  as  one  person 
lakes  another  to  tlilferent  places,"  yet  bow  without 
a  miracle  shall  we  account  for  our  Saviour's  ad- 
mission to  the  exterior  of  the  temple,  unless  he 
first,  iriiieed,  obtained  pemiission  of  the  autho- 
rities, which  is  not  recoided '^  (Comp.  Josephus 
Antiq.  xv.  11,  §  iii.  j,  and  De  Bell  Jiid.  v.  5.) 
The  difficulty  is  solved  hy  the  sn])position  simply 
of  a  change  in  our  Lords  j)erceptions.  And  liow 
can  we  further  understand,  except  liy  the  aid  of 
a  vision  or  a  ndracle,  that  the  devil  'showed  our 
Lord  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  woild  and  tiie 
glory  of  them  in  a  moment  of  lime"  (eV  ariy^f) 
XfSvov),  ,1  phrase  referring  K)  the  mathemati(-al 
point,  ami  meaning  the  most  niuiute  and  indi- 
lisiLle  portion  of  duration,  that  is,  Instantaneously  ; 
yet  in  this  sjiace  of  time,  according  to  the  literal 
interpretation,  'thedevil  siiowed  oiu' Lord  all  the 
kingi.loins  of  the  world  and  all  the  gloi  v  ofthem" 
i.  e.  whatever  relates  to  their  inagni licence,  as 
imperial  rol.es,  crowns,  thrones,  palaces,  courts, 
guards,  armies,  &c,  Scott  and  Doddridge  resort  to 
the  supr.osition  of  '  an  illusmv  s'liov/  ;"  but  it  may 
lie  asked,  if  one  of  the  temjitatious  was  concluded 
ny  such  means,  why  not  tiie  other  two?  Mac- 
kn'.ght  endeavours  to  explain  '  ail  Ihe  kingdoms 
of  the  world,  and  the  glory  of  them  "  as  relating 
oidy  to  the  land  of  promise  (llarmony  of  the 
Gospels,  Lond.  18'i"2,  p,  3jU,  note).  Farmet 
conceives  that  no  mountain  in  Palestine  com- 
aiaiiib  80  extensive  a  prospect.     It  is  a  further 


difficulty  attending  the  literal  interpretation,  that 
Satan  represents  all  the  kii;gdoms  of  the  world 
and  their  glory  to  be  at  his  disiK>sal  ;  aiiassertioa 
not  denied  by  our  Lord,  who  simply  rejects  the 
offer.  It  may  readily  be  conceiveil  that  it  would 
answer  all  j)nrposes  that  Jesus  sbotdd  see^m  to 
have  the  proposal  in  question  made  to  him.  It 
is  next  observed,  that  many  things  are  spoken  of 
in  Scri])ture  as  being  tloie,  which  were  oidy  done 
in  vision.  See  the  inimerous  instances  collected 
by  liisho])  Law  (Coiisiiierations  of  the  Theory 
of  Rellyion,  Lond.  1  S2II,  ].p.  8j,  Su).  The  reader 
may  refer  to  Gen.  xxxii.  3il  ;  Hose.i  i.  iii.  ;  Jer. 
xiii.  XXV.  xxvii. ;  Ezek.  iii.  iv.  v.  St.  Paul  calls 
his  i)eiiig  'caught  uji  into  the  thiril  heaven  and 
info  Paradise' a  vision  and  revel.ition  ol' the  Lord 
(2  Cor.  xii.  1-4).  It  is  )ilain  from  this  instance 
in  the  case  of  Paul,  and  from  that  of  St,  Peter 
(Acts  xii.  7-9),  who  had  already  experienced 
visions  (x.  10,  ^c),  that  neither  of  the  ajHWtles 
c  luld  at  first  distinguish  visions  fiom  impressiong 
made  on  the  senses.  In  further  illustration  it  is 
urged  tliat  the  i)ro|<hets  are  often  said  to  be  car- 
ried about  in  visions  (Ezek.  viii.  1-10  ;  xi.  2i,  25  ; 
xxxvii.  1  ;  xl.  1,  '2).  The  phrase;  '  by  the  spi- 
rit," &c.,  aie  equivalent  to  '  the  hand  of  God,"  &c., 
among  the  jirophets  (1  Kings  xviii.  4(5  ;  2  Kings 
iii.  15;  Ezek.  i.  3),  A  conq)arison  of  the  ])arallel 
phrases  in  the  Sept.  of  EzeUiel,  and  the  evan- 
gelists in  regard  to  Christ's  temptation,  casts 
much  light  upon  the  subject.  The  plirase  'the 
devil  leaveth  him,'  is  equivalent  lo  the  jjhrase, 
'  the  vision  1  iiad  seen  went  up  from  me  (Ezek.  xi. 
24),  Farmer"s  theory  res])ecting  tne  intention  of 
this  projihetic  vision  may  lie  thus  sununarily 
stated.  The  spirit  of  God  was  its  sole  author, 
making  suitalile  revelations  to  the  mind  of  Jesus, 
with  a  view  to  I. is  future  trials.  It  is  called  a 
temptation  oi' the  devil,  because  coucheci  under 
the  figure  of  Satan  criming  to  him  and  offering 
him  tenijitations.  The  first  scene  was  prolia- 
tionary,  serving  to  try  the  present  tinn  and  tem- 
])er  of  the  Saviour's  mind  ;  and  also  iiK)[)lietical, 
liaving  refeience  to  his  future  ministry,  through 
the  whole  coiuse  of  which  he  was  piessed  with 
the  same  kind  of  temptations,  and  lesisied  them 
upon  the  same  principles.  This  jiart  (»f  the  vision 
conveyetl  this  general  instruction,  that  Christ, 
thougirthe  Son  of  God,  was  to  struggle  with  imii- 
ger  and  thirst,  and  all  other  evils  incidental  to 
the  lo.vest  of  tlie  sons  of  men,  anil  that  he  was 
never  to  exert  his  miraculous  power  for  his  own 
personal  relief,  but  with  le^ignation  and  faith 
wait  for  the  interposition  of  God  in  iiis  favour. 
The  second  scene,  in  vvhicli  he  was  tem])ted  to 
cast  himself  bom  tlie  temple,  tiiough  <lazzli:ig  as 
a  proposal  to  demonstrate  his  JMessiahsl.ip  by  a 
mode  corresponding  to  tlie  notions  of  the  Jewish 
jieople.  \v;is  intended  to  teacii  him  not  to  ))rescribe 
to  God  in  what  instances  he  shall  exert  his 
power,  nor  rush  into  danger  uncalled  in  ile|iend- 
ance  upon  divine  aid,  nor  to  dictate  to  divine  wis- 
dom what  miracles  shall  be  wrought  for  meiTs 
conviction.  Upon  these  princiijles  he  resisted 
this  suggestion,  and  accordingly  we  ti  id  him 
ever  alter  exein|)lifying  the  sam(!  principles.  He 
never  medlessly  exposed  iumseif  to  dai^ger  in 
reliance  upon  miraculous  interposition,  he  cau- 
tiously declined  hazards,  avoided  whatever  might 
exasjierate  his  enemies,  enjoined  silence  with  re» 
gard    to   his    miracles,   when    the  jiublicatien  of 
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liieiH  might  have  "jxciteci  envy  or  conimolion  ;  hs 
opened  liis  comtnissioii  in  Galilfc,  no!  in  Jeru- 
aai«in,  comteil  pjivacy,  av;;id«'l  the  git'at,  con- 
versed with  tiie  common  ])eopie,  S:c.  The 
third  seen*  pi'esigiiifiei.'  the  temptalion  to 
wiiiVii  he  would  be  subject  (ktiin,^  the  whi.le 
couv«€  c>t' !iis  K\i;iistf3-,  to  piDSlitiile  all  his  tiiira- 
ciiioiis  eM(ii)wi)i<>iifs  to  th«  seivic^;  of  Sitau,  for 
the  sake  of  worldly  honours,  oi'  for  {rratil'yiti^  the 
mislakeii  apjireiiensioiis  of  tli'.'  Jewish  people.  It 
is  i(leade(i  tiial  fliis  explanation  oliviates  all  difii- 
cultie'.^  ji4^ti(ie3  the  wisdom  of  God  in  this  dis- 
peiisalion,  and  confirms  our  contideIl<^e  in  Ciirist's 
d'.viiie  miss'-oii  and  chariicter,  since  we  thus  le.iin 
that  he  was  made  acquainted  with  all  he  had  to 
suffer,  and  nevertheless  ])erjeveied,  and  with  Knal 
success:  and  further,  that  throug;h  the  various 
exercises  thus  aH'orded  to  his  moral  principles 
he  learned 'tu  succour  those  tiiat  are  tempted.' 
Farmers  inquiry  throughout  is  recommended  to 
the  careful  ))erusal  of  the  student.  For  a  com- 
parison of  the  circumstances  of  the  temptalion 
and  of  the  crucilixion,  see  Eiicyclopredia  Metro- 
poliiaiia,  vol.  x.,  p.  6U4 ;  for  ihe  coincidence 
between  the  petitions  of  the  Lord's  prayer  and 
the  temptation,  p.  605,  no(e  ;  and  for  the  analogy 
between  the  temptation  of  our  Lord  in  the  wil- 
derness and  of  ,\dam  in  Paradise,  see  Town- 
Bend's  Chronological  Arrangement,  Lond.  1828, 
vol.i.  p.  92.— J.  F.  1). 

TENT.  The  iiatriarchal  fathers  of  the  Israel- 
ites were  dwellers  in  tents,  and  their  descen- 
dants proceeded  at  once  from  tents  to  houses. 
We  therefore  read  hut  little  of  /tuts  among'them  ; 
and  never  as  the  fixed  habitations  of  any  people 
with  whom  (hey  were  conversarjt.  Hy  huts  we 
understand  small  dwellings,  re<ade  of  the  green  or 
dry  I>ranche5  of  trees  inlerwineil,  and  sometimes 
plastered  with  mud.  In  Scri|)tine  (hey  are  called 
booths.  Such  were  made  by  Jacob  to  shelter  iiis 
cattle  during  the  first  winter  of  Ids  return  from 
Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  In  after  tinges 
we  m(Me  frequently  read  of  (hem  as  being  erected 
iu  vincyai-ds  and  orcliards,  to  sheller  the  man 
who  guarded  the  rijiened  produce  (Job  xxvii.  18; 
isa.  i.  8;  xxiv.  2<j).  It  was  one  of  die  Mosaical 
institutions  that,  during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles, 
the  people  should  live  for  a  week  in  huts  made  of 
greea  boughs  (I^e-/.  xxiii.  42). 


The  Scriptures  make  us  more  familiar  with 
tents  than  with  hut*.  They  were  invented  liefore 
the  Deluge,  and  appear  from  the  first  to  have  been 
associated  with  the  pastoral  life,  to  which  a  move- 
able haliitafion  was  necessary  (d'cn.  iv.  20).  The 
practice  of  (he  pastoral  fathers  was  to  pitcli  their 
tuti  uear  wells  of  water,  and,  if  possible,  under 


some  siiady  tree  (Gen.  xviii.  I;  Jndg.  iv.  5i 
The  first  'onts  were  undoulitedly  covered  wit/i 
skins,  of  which  there  are  traces  in  the  Pentateuch 
(Kxod.  xxvi.  11);  but  nearly  all  ihe  tjtnts  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  were,  douli'.less,  of  goats'  hair, 
spun  and  woven  by  tiie  women  (Kxod.  xxxv,  26; 
xxxvi.  1:1);  such  as  are  now,  in  Western  Asia, 
used  by  all  who  divell  in  tents  ;  hence  tlieir  black 
colour  (Sol.  Song,  i.  5).  Tents  of  linen  were, 
and  still  are,  only  used  occasionally,  for  holiday 
or  travelling  purposes,  by  tliose  who  do  not  ha- 
bitually live  in  them.  The  patriarchal  tents 
were  probably  such  as  we  now  see  in  Arabia,  o( 
an  obl.ing  sliajie,  and  eiglit  or  ten  feet  Idgh  in  the 
middle.  They  vary  in  size,  and  iiave,  accord- 
ingly, a  greater  or  less  number  of  poles  to  sup- 
port them  — frotn  three  to  nine.  An  encampment 
is  generally  arranged  circularly,  forming  an  en- 
closure, within  which  the  cattle  are  driven  at 
night,  and  tlie  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  flie 
tent  or  tents  of  the  Emir  or  Soeikh.  if  he  is  a 
person  of  much  consequence,  he  may  have  tliree 
or  four  tents,  for  himsell",  his  wives,  his  servants, 
and  strangers,  respectively.  The  two  first  are  of 
the  most  importance,  and  we  know  that  .Abra- 
ham's wife  ijad  a  separate  tent  (Gen.  xxiv.  27). 
It  is  more  usual,  however,  for  one  very  large 
tent  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more  apartments 
by  curtains.  Tlie  Holy  Tabernacle  was  on  this 
model  (Exod.  xxvi.  31-37). 

TERAH  (mri,  Sept.  ei/J^a),  son  of  Nahor 
and  father  of  Abraham,  who,  with  his  family, 
quitted  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  to  go  to  the  land 
which  God  should  sliow  him,  'but  tarried  at 
Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  and  there  died  at  (lie 
age  of  20 J  years'  (Gen.  xi.  24-32;  Acts  vii. 
2-4).  From  the  latter  text,  it  apjieais  that  the 
first  call  which  prompted  them  to  leave  Ur  was 
addressed  t(»  Abraham,  not  (o  Terah,  as  well  as 
the  second,  which,  alter  the  death  of  his  father, 
induced  him  to  jiroceed  from  Haran  to  Canaan 
[ Abijahaim].  The  order  (o  Abraham  to  proceed 
to  Canaati  immediately  alter  Terah's  death 
seems  lo  indicate  that  the  ))ause  at  Haran  was  on 
his  account.  VVhfther  he  declined  to  ))roceed 
any  further,  or  Ins  advanced  age  rendered  him 
unequal  to  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  can  only 
be  conjectured.  It  ajipears,  however,  from  .Tosh, 
xxiv.  2,  14,  that  Terah  was  given  to  idolatry,  or 
rather,  jieilians,  to  certain  idolatrous  superstitions 
retained  together  with  the  acknowledgment  and 
worship  of  Jehovah,  such  as  existed  in  the  family 
in  the  time  of  his  great-grandson  Laban  (Gen. 
xxxi.30).  This  may  suggest  that  it  was  not  in  the 
Divine  wisdom  deemed  proper  that  one  who  had 
grown  old  in  such  practices  should  enter  the  land 
in  which  his  descendants  were  destined  to  exem- 
plify a  pure  faith. 

TERAPHIM(D''?nn).  The  etymology  and 
meaning  of  this  word  may  be  inferred  from  the 
various  modes  in  which  it  is  rendered  by  the 
Greek  translators,  such  as  Qepapeif,  Qipapelv,  or 
0epcuply.  reminding  us  of  the  etymological  rela- 
tion of  P|1t3  ^"in,  nutririt,  to  Tpc<p-iii^.  Its  re- 
mote derivatives  in  modern  languages,  viz.,  the 
Italian  tarifa,  French  tarif,  and  even  ihe  Eng- 
lish tripe,  throw  a  little  light  upon  our  subject. 

According  (o  its  etymology  the  woiwl  Teiaphint 
has  been  literally  translated  nutritores,  itowiihert 
It  seems  that  the  plural  form  was  used  as  a  col 


TEKAPHIM. 
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loctive  singular  for  the  |)e)'sonifieil  coinhination 
3f  all  riouiisliiiig  piiwers,  as  the  plural  Teraphiin 
tignities  (icii,  in  wliom  all  superior  powers,  to 
Im!  revered  with  reverential  awe,  are  comhineil 
(comj).  the  classical  epithets  of  gods — Sol,  Plioe- 
biis,  Ceres,  A'enii^,  Cj-liele,  Tales,  Triiia,  Fides, 
Sibylla,  &c.,  nl/niis,  ojj,Trvtos,  Tp6(pifxos). 

The  word  Teraphim  sigiiilied  an  oliject  orohjects 
)f  idolatry,  as  we  may  learii  froni  the  leiideriiigs 
of  the  Septuagiut,  ti^wXou,  yXv-KTov:  and  that  it 
was  in  meaning  similar  to  the  Folates  is  indii'ated 
l>y  KfvoTaiptov.  Aqiiila  renders  it  ixop<pd) na-r a, 
wpoTo/j.ai,  0.1/6 Kpaififais,  ini\vcris,  t'lSwKa;  Syiri- 
maclms  alsn  translates  it  e'/SoiAa.  It  seems  there- 
fore that  D'Sin,  and  the  feminine  which  occurs 
ill  Rabbinical  writeis,  niSin,  were  tutelar  house- 
hold gods,  by  wliom  lamilieo  expected,  for  wor- 
ship bestowed,  to  be  lewarded  with  domestic  jiros- 
jterity.  such  as  ])lenty  ol"  food,  health,  and  various 
necessarirs  of  cKimestic  life. 

We  have  most  remaikaiile  ])V0()f9  that  the  wor- 
sliij)  ofTeraphim  c()-existe<l  with  the  woisliip  of  Je- 
hovah even  in  jiious  faniilics;  and  we  have  more 
than  one  instance  ot  tlie  wives  of  worshi])pers  of 
Jehovah,  not  finding  full  contentment  and  satis- 
faction in  tlie  stern  moral  truth  of  spiritual  wor- 
ship, and  therefore  carrying  on  some  private 
nymUolism  by  fondling  tlie  Teraphim.  It  seems, 
however,  that  this  swerving  from  truth  was  com- 
paratively innocent.  It  was  never  denounced 
and  sn])]iressed  witli  t!;e  same  rigour  as  the  wov- 
shij)  of  Moloch. 

We  find  in  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  that  Rachel  stole  the 
images  (teraphim)  belonging  to  her  fattier  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  her  husband,  who,  being 
accused  l)y  his  father-in-law  of  having  stolen  his 
gods,  answered,  '  With  wiiomsoever  thou  lindest 
(by  gods,  let  hui)  not  live."  Laban  searched,  Init 
found  not  tlie  images  (teraphim). 

It  appears  fiom  Judg  xvii.  2-7,  that  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Lord,  niH^,  was  blended  with  that  of 
a  graven  image  of  teraphim,  as  intimately  as  at 
present  sotrie  forms  of  image- worship  aie  blended 
with  the  worship  of  God  in  s))irit  and  in  truth. 
That  such  will-worship,  however,  was  only  com- 
])a;atively  innocent,  and  originated  in  an  obsti- 
nate pmritus  of  improving  rather  than  obeying 
God's  revelation,  Samuel  clearly  expressed  in 
reproving  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  23):  •Stubbornness 
is  as  iniquity  and  idulatrij,'  literally  teraphim. 
W'e  do  not  read  that  the  stubbonuiess  of  Saul 
led  him  literally  to  worship  tera])him.  How- 
ever, his  daughter  possessed  teraphim  as  big  as  a 
man  (1  Sam.  xix.  13):  Michal  took  an  linage 
'tera])him),  and  pvit  it  into  the  bed  of  David  in 
''rder  to  conceal  his  liight :  '  And  behold  an  image 
_tera])him)  in  the  bed'  (ver.  IG). 

On  every  revival  of  the  knowledge  of  the  writ- 
Jen  revelation  of  God  the  terajihim  were  swept 
iway  together  with  the  worse  forms  of  idolatry 
'2  Kings  xxiii.  24):  '  The  workers  with  familiar 
spirits,  and  the  wizaids,  and  the  images  (tera- 
phim), and  the  idols,  and  all  the  aljominations 
'iiat  weie  s))ied  in  the  land  of  .ludali  and  in  Jeru- 
salem, did  Josiah  ])ut  away,  that  lie  might  per- 
form the  words  of  the  law,  whicli  were  written  in 
the  book  that  Hilkiah  the  ])riest  found  in  the  house 
of  tlie  Lord.' 

As,   however,    the   worship    of  teraphim,   like 

Ihat  of  the  Penates  and  Lares  among  the  Homans, 

'ss   connected    with    naticiiality,    it   necessarily 


perished  witli  tlie  nafiunality  it»?.f  (Hos?3  :ii.  4)* 
•  For  the  children  of  Israei  shall  al)ltie  mar  y  dayt 
without  a  king,  and  without  a  pri.ice,  and  with- 
out a  sacrifice,  and  without  an  ii>\age,  and  with- 
(nit  air  ephod,  and  (witliout)  teraphim.  Alier- 
wards  sliall  the  children  of  Israel  return  and  seek 
tlie  Lord  their  God,  and  David  their  king,  and 
shall  fear  the  Lord  and  his  goodness  in  the  ijitter 
days.' 

The  teraphim  were  consulted  by  persons  upon 
whom  true  religion  had  no  liim  hold,  in  order  to 
elicit  some  sujiernatural  omiiia,  similar  to  the 
augiiria  o(  the  Romans. 

Zecli.  X,  2:  'For  the  idols  (teraphim)  have 
spoken  vanity.'  &c.  In  connection  with  the  ha- 
rtispicia,  instituted  by  the  king  of  Baliylon,  we 
read  (Kzek.  xxi.  21,  2C)  ihathe  consulted  images 
(tera])him). 

According  to  tlie  great  Rabbi  Eliezer,  who  was 
the  son  of  Hyrcanus,  and  the  brother-in-law  of 
Giimaliel  the  Second,  who  seems  to  have  lieen  the 
tutor  of  St.  Paul  'y\n  ^plS,  and  the  Targuna  of 
Jonathan  on  Gen.  xxxi.  15)),  the  worship  of  tera- 
phim was  connected  with  atrocities.  'Tiie  makers 
of  teraphim  slaughtered  a  man  who  wag  a  first- 
l>orn,  cut  liis  head  off  and  sailed  it,  and  cured  it 
with  spices  and  oil.  Afier  this,  they  wrote  the 
name  of  an  impure  sj)irit,  and  sentences  of  divina- 
tion on  a  golden  plate,  which  they  placed  under 
tl>e  tongue  of  the  head,  which  was  fastened  to 
the  wall,  and  lighted  lamps  before  it,  and  knelt 
down  in  ailoration,  upon  wiiich  the  tongue  began 
to  litter  iliviiiatioiis.'  Rablii  Salorao  or  Rashi 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  21)  says,  'the  teraphim  uttered 
divinations  by  magical  and  horoscopic  arts.'  On 
1  Sam.  xix.  13  sq  ,  he  adduces  tlie  opinion  thattho 
teraphim  were  horoscojiic  and  astiological  in 
struinents  made  of  liiass ;  but  he  confesses  tliat 
this  opinion,  to  which  lie  is  him.self  mucli  in- 
clined, is  not  Consistent  with  tlie  account  of 
Michal,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  the  tera- 
jihiin  had  the  shape  of  man.  On  Gen.  xxxi.  Aben 
Ey.ia  adduces  the  o])inion,  that  the  terajjhim  were 
automata,  made  by  astrologers  so  as  to  show  the 
hours  and  to  utter  divinations.     Hence  the  Per- 


sian Tawas   in  Gen.  xxxi.   translates 
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astrolahia.  Aben  Ezra  also  adduces  the  opinion, 
that  Rachel  stole  the  teraphim  of  Laban  in  or<ler 
to  prevent  him  from  iilolatry,  and  from  asking 
the  teraphim  whilher  his  childien  had  lied, 
llablii  Levi  ben  Gersom  (on  Genesis)  states  that 
the  tera])him  were  human  Hgures,  by  which  the 
imagination  of  diviners  was  so  excited,  that  they 
an]iposed  they  heard  a  low  voice  S])eaking  about 
future  events  with  which  their  own  tliouglits  were 
filled,  although  the  image  did  not  speak,  an  ope- 
ration which  can  only  be  performed  by  such  na- 
tural organs  as  God  basjirovided  for  that  purpose. 
The  book  Zoliar  derives  the  name  teraphim  Iron) 
Pjlin,  tmyitvde,  but  mentions  also  that  Rabbi 
Jehuda  derives  it  from  HSl,  to  slacken,  because 
they  slackened  the  hands  of  men  in  well-doing. 
The  Rabbi  adds,  that  they  utten'd  a  HK-UJ 
HQ'I,  prophetia  /a.ro,  inauis,  va/ia,  a  loose  sort 
of  prediction.  Hence  Rabbi  Bechai  says  that 
D"'S'in  are  the  same  as  D^D"!,  f'-ehle,  objecJa  not 
to  lie  <ie])ended  ii])oii.  But  in  Tanchuma  tba 
former  etymoloL^y  is  produced,  since  liie  lr!r.%» 
pl'inn    were  tjT.lO  DCPD,  opus    tiirpitudini*  AM 
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fatdilatis  (see  Buxtorlii  Lex.  Talmud,   et   Rabb. 

sub  f\'yi^,  vvliicU  KMit  occurs  in  the  Latin  tiirpis). 

Oiikelos   leiidets  Teiaphim    in  Gen.  xxxi.    liy 

K^3D?^.  ami  Jonathan  in  Judires  xvii.  atul  xviii. 
by  TND^.  linages.  The  Tuguiri  on  Hosea  iii.  I 
has  'iriD,  iii/icaiis.  expounder  of  oracles^  wlieie 
the  Gi-eek  has  SrjAaiv ;  and  the  Targuin  on  1 
Sam.  XV.  23,  KmyO,  idols.  G,)iisselius,  under 
H'ln,  goes  so  Car  as  lo  assert  Nhat  the  word 
&udpa:n-os  is  formetl  from  D^QIDn.  Lud.  de 
J>ieu,  and  after  him  Spencer,  in  Ley.  Rit. 
llebr.  Dissert,  (vii.  1.  3,  c.  3,  s.  7),  nrges  the 
rie(|nent  interchange  of  tiie  sounds  T  and  S  and 
SH,  in  Older  to  siiow  tliat  Teraphitn  and  Serapiiini 
are  etytnologicaHy  connected.  Hottinger  in  his 
S/neyrma.,  and  Athanasius  Kiicher  in  tlie  lirst 
volume  of  his  U^dijitu  ^1£gyptiacus,  exhittit  the 
etymological  progression  tims :  Soi£  Apis  (auip  an, 
ark  of  the  ^x),  Saiiapis,  Sehapis,  Tkrapis, 
Teraphim.  The  .Vrabic  autlior,  Aljen  Ne]ih.  also 
asserts  the  identity  of  Teuaphiji  and  Seuapidks. 
Others  appeal  to  Nsi^,  flepaTrei'/eiy,  to  heal  (corn- 
pare  Jo.  C'hrist.  W  ichinainishausen,  hissertatio 
de  Terap/iiin;  Witsins,  Aegi/ptiac,  j.  8 ;  Ugo- 
lino,  Thes.  torn.  xii.  p.  786). 

Coin,     in     his    Blblische    Theohgie,    derives 

terapliim     from    the   Syiiac    t^i^,  lyercuntari. 

Michaeli-s,  in  Coninientationes  Societati  Gottiii- 
ffcnsi  oblatre,  Biem.,  1763,  p.  5,  sq.,  compares 
the  teraphini  to  the  Satyii  and  Sileni,  refeniiig  to 
the  staiemeutof  Pausanias  (vi.  21.  6),  that  tliei-e 
were  gravis  of  Sileni  in  the  cunntry  of  the  He- 
hrews.  Creuzer  asserts  '  Therapiiitnis  asininnm 
aliquid  infnisse,'  thtit  the  Tei  aphiin  had  some- 
thing of  (isses  til  (hem  {^Commeutatioues  Herod. 
i.  277  ;  .S_y;w6o/i/i;.  iii.  208,  sq.).  Creuzer  appeals 
also  (^Sijitib.  ii.  3i0)  to  (ien.  xxxi.,  in  order  to  ]nuve 
the  fertilizing,  or  laliier  fecuiidizing  power  of  the 
D''3~in,  which  scarcely  can  lie  proved  fiom  ver 
19  (conip.  here  RosenmLilleri  Scholia;  Jalin.  iii. 
506,sq.)  Tliedisseitalions  of  Wichmaimshausen 
and  of  PfeilVer,  De  'J'craphii/i^  are  inserted  in  vol. 
xxiii.  of  Ugiillni    Thesaurus. — C.  H.  F.  B. 

TKRKBINTHUS.    [Ai.ah.] 

TKRTIUS.  We  learn  from  Rom.  xvi.  22 
('  I  Tertius,  who  wrote  tiiis  epistle,  salute  you  in 
the  I.K)rd),  that  the  Apostle  Paul  dictaful  that 
epistle  (o  Tertius.  Some  wrirers  say  that  Tertius 
was  bislio|i  of  Icouium  (ste  Falnicii  Lttx  Evan- 
ffelii,  p.  1  17).  F.  Biuinaiui  and  Lightfoot  con-- 
jectured  that  Tertius  and  Silas  were  one  and  the 
same  person  ;  hut  this  conjecture  rests  on  an  ex- 
ceedirijjly  feeble  fotmdatioti,  namely,  the  simi- 
larity metely  of  the   consonants    iu    the  Hebrew 

numeral  livti'.  three,  to  the  consonants  in  the 
name  Silas,  while  Tertius  signifies  in  Latin  the 
third.  However,  SiAay  is  the  usual  Greek  con- 
traction of  the  l{on)an  name  Siloanus,  meaning 
iieauly  the  same  as  the  Knglisli  name  Forester  or 
iVoodinan,  just  as  \ouKas  is  a  contraction  of 
/..ticaitus,  the  meaning  of  which  is  nearly  ihe 
same  as  that  of  Silas,  and  inay  be  compared  wiih 
the  English  name  Graves.  The  scantiness  of  our 
information  about  Tertius  has  been  a  fruitful 
soince  of  learned  jx^dantry  and  [wtulant  con- 
jecture, such  as  that  of  F.  Stasch  in  iiis  Exerci- 
taiio  de  Tertio  qua  esse  etcni  non  a/ium  ac  ipsiim 
Pau/um  probatur,  p.  23 — in  the  Fortges.  vutzL 
Anmm.  Hamml.     Com^re  also  N.  U.  Biiegleb, 


De  Terfin,  scriha  epistolee  Pauti  ad  Bomaitos^ 
Jen  175t,  4to.  See  the  article  Tertius  in  Winer '« 
Real- Wort.— C.n.  F.  H. 

TERTULLUS  (T^prvK^jti),  .the  Roman 
orator  or  advocate  employed  by  the  Sanhedrim 
to  stistain  their -.accu.sation  against  Paul  before 
the  Roman  governor  (Acts  xxiv.  l-S).  The  Jews, 
as  well  as  the  other  peoples  subject  to  the  Romans, 
in  their  accusations  and  |)ro(esses  before  the 
Roman  magistrates,  were  obliged  to  fcdlow  the 
forms  of  the  Roman  law,  of  which  tliey  knew 
little.  The  dift'erent  provinces,  and  particularly 
the  ])rinci]ial  cities,  consequently  abounded  with 
persons  who,  at  the  same  time  advocates  and 
orators,  were  equally  ready  to  plead  iu  civil  actions 
or  to  harangue  on  public  all'airs.  This  they  ditl, 
eiihev  in  Greek  or  Lalin,  as  tlie  place  or  occasion 
required. 

TESTAMENT.     [Bibi.e,] 

TETRARCH  (rerpapxris),  a  ])rince  or  sove- 
reign who  holds  or  governs  a  fourth  part  of  a 
kingdom,  without  wearing  the  diadem,  or  bear- 
ing the  title  of  king.  Such  was  liie  original  im- 
port of  the  word,  but  it  was  afterwards  ajiplied  to 
any  petty  king  or  sovereign,  and  became  synony- 
mous with  ethnarch.  Tiie  titles  of  tetraich  and 
king  were  often  nsed  indiscrimin.itely.  .  The 
tctrarch  was  sometimes  a  prince  who  possessed  a 
li-alf  or  only  a  third  ])art,  and  though  a  mere 
telrarch,  was  from  courtesy  called  a  king.  In 
the  same  manner  what  was  ordy  a  tetrarchy  wan 
sometimes  called  a  kingdom. 

Li  the  reign  oI' Tiberius  Caesar  Herod's  king 
dom  of  Judisa  was  diviiied  into  three  parts,  which 
were  called  tetrarchies,  and  tlie  sovereigns  te- 
trarchs.  His  sons  were  made  the  heirs  to  hii 
kingdom.  Archelaus  became  tctrarch  of  Jud«;a, 
Samaria,  and  Llumaea;  Piiilip  of  Trachoniils 
and  Ituraea;  and  Herod  Ant i pas  of  Galilee  and 
Peraea  (Luke  iii.  1).  Herod  Agri[)|ia,  the  nephew 
of  Herod  Antipas,  who  afterwarils  oblaineil  the 
title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13),  was  in  the  reign  ui 
Caligida  invested  with  royalty,  and  aiipoinleil 
tetrarch  of  Abilene  ;  to  which  was  al'terwar<l.s 
added  Galilee  and  Peraea,  Juda?a  and  Samaria  ; 
untd  at  length  his  dominion  extended  over  tiio 
whole  land  of  Palestine  [Heuodian  Family]. 
The  title  of  tetrarch  was  frequently  coJiferved 
upon  the  descendants  of  Herod  the  Great  by  the 
Koman  emi)erors  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  33). — 

G.  M.  B. 

THADD^US  (©aSSaroj).  a  surname  of  the 
A])ostle  Jude,  who  was  also  called  Lebbaeu*  (Matt. 
X.  3:    Mark  iii.  18;   con.p.  Luke  vi.  1(5)  [Jude], 

THAMMUZ.     [Tammuz.J 

THEBES  is  a  name  borne  by  two  of  ihe  most 
celebrated  cities  in  the  ancient  world,  Thebes  ir. 
B(B0tia,  an<l  Thebes  in  Egypt.  Of  the  latter  it  is 
that  we  have  here  to  speak  in  brief,  referring  those 
who  wish  for  detailed  information  to  the  woiks  of 
Wilkinson,  especially  his  Modern  F.yypt  ana 
Thebes. 

The  name  Thebes  is  corrupted  from  tlie  Tapf 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  language.  In  hiero- 
glv[)hics  it  is  written  .Ap,  Ape,  or  with  the  femi 
nine  article.  Tape,  the  meaning  of  which  appears 
to  be  'the  head,'  Thebes  being  the  capital  of  the 
Thebais  in  Upper  Egypt.  By  the  Septnagint  it 
is  generally  termed  ^•.6aTvo\n,  Diospolis  (Magna), 
a  name  corresponding  with  that  by  which  it  i] 
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(pi)Ken  of  ill  tlie  llihle — as  in  Ezek.  xxx.  14,  'I 
will  make  Piitlnos  (Patliviis,  the  western  division 
of  the  city)  desuLite,  and  will  psecute  jiid^'inentg 
in  No  '  (the  iiiinie  of  tlip  cily.  as  it  lay  on  llie 
eastern  hank  of  ine  Nile);  see  ve.ses  15,  16.  and 
compaie  xxix.  l4,  lo.  So  in  Jereni.  xlvi.  25,  '  I 
will  piiiiisli  the  multitude  <irNo,  und  Fhaiaoh,  and 
Ej^y|it,«itl  their  i;o(is  and  tiieir  kinj^s;  and  I  will 
deliver  them  iii^o  tl)e  hands  of  Nebnchailriezzar.' 
Here  Thel)Os  is  denominated  hy  the  term  No;  in 
Nahiim  ii!.  f^,  the  name  is  made  more  specific, 
becoming  N(  Anion  that  is.  the  ahode  ol  .^mon 
or  Amiin,  who  may  be  rong^hly  desciil)ed  as  the 
Egyptian  Jn])iter.  Tiieie  was  indeed  another 
place  hiarini^-  the  same  name  in  Lower  Kgynt, 
just  above  Meiides,  whose  jiosition  near  the  Medi- 
terranean would  corres|)ond  \  ery  well  wifii  the 
Innguage  of  Nahum  (iii.  8),  who  has  been  thought 


hy  some  (Kreeneii.  Nahunii  Vatiiinia  Expo*  . 
ISOS)  to  ha-e  intemied  this  latter  city  ;  but  tti* 
language  employed  by  I  he  prophet  woidd  ans>ver 
equally  well  to  the  ))osition  of  Thebes  in  IJp])ei 
Ei^ypt,  situated  as  it  was  on  bolli  sides  of  ihe  rive) 
Nile,  still  called  el-Hahr,  llie  sea,  and  having 
canals  ciitfiiig  tiie  land  in  all  direc'ii.rs,  lie 
waters  of  which  (tlie  Nile  and  ils  ranais ;  would 
not  onlv  mini.sler  to  tiie  daily  wants  aiid  to  the 
allluence  of  the  city,  but  t'  i m  in  case  ol  attack  a 
•  ranipait  '  and  a  -wall."  The  Thebes  of  L]i])er 
Egypt,  which  lay  on  both  the  eastern  and  western 
banks  of  the  Nile,  was  jnobalily  the  nxist  aiiciti.! 
city  of  E.'ypt,  and  the  residence  in  \eiy  eaviv 
ages  ol'Kgyptian  kinirs  who  i  uled  the  land  dining 
several  dynasties.  The  plain  wis  adorned  not 
only  by  large  and  haiidsoiiie  dwellings  for  man, 
but   liy  teiniiles  and  jialaces,  of  whose  grandeur 


520.     [Thebes. — The  palace-temple  at  Karnak.] 


words  can  give  hut  a  faint  conception.  Of  these 
edifices  there  are  srill  in  existence  ruins  that 
astound  and  deligiit  the  traveller.  The  most  an- 
cient remains  now  existing  are  in  the  immense 
temple,  or  rather  cluster  of  temjiles.  of  Kariiak, 
the  largest  and  most  splemlid  ruin  of  vvliich  either 
ancient  or  modem  times  can  boast,  l)eing  the 
work  of  a  niimiier  of  successive  monarchs,  each 
anxious  to  sur|)ais  his  predecessor  by  increasing 
the  dimensions  of  the  jiart  he  added.  Osirtaseii  1., 
the  contemporary  of  Joseph,  is  the  earliest  mo- 
narch wh(>se  name  a)i])ears  on  tlie  monuments  of 
Theiies.  The  wealtii  oC  these  temples  was  as 
ftmple  as  their  architectural  jHetensions  were 
great.  They  were  served  by  a  numerous  and 
learned  priesthood.  On  the  western  sliore  tlie 
chief  jioints  (d'  interest  are  the  palace  and  lemnle  of 
Kameses  II.,  erroneously  called  the  Memnonium  ; 
the  temples  of  Medinet  Haliu,  the  statue  of  Mem- 
Con,  and  the  •tomL-s  of  the  kings.     On  the  eastern 


shore  are  the  temple  of  Luksor,  and  the  temj  .e 
of  Karnak,  already  mentioned.  •  It  is  impossible,' 
says  Robinson  (iJ/i.  Uesearches.  i  29),  Mo  wander 
among  these  scenes  and  bthold  these  hoary  yet 
magnificent  ruins  without  emotions  of  astonish- 
ment an<l  deep  solemnity.  Everything  around 
testifies  of  vastness  ami  of  utter  desolatio?).  Heie 
lav  once  that  mighty  city  whose  jiower  and  splcn- 
doiu'  were  ]irove>bial  tliidughout  the  ancient 
world.'  Yet.  like  all  earthly  things,  Tiiebes  had 
her  period  of  death.  She  sjirang  up,  fhivni.slipd, 
declined,  and  sank.  Memphis  rose  to  be  her 
rival  when  Tiiebes  liegan  to  jiiul  with  her  glory. 
She  was  plundered  by  Canihyses,  and  destroyed 
hy  Ptolemy  Lalhvnis.  In  Slral«>s  time  the  city 
was  already  fallen  ;  yet  its  remains  then  covered 
eighty  stadia,  and  the  inhal  ited  ]'Art  v/as  diviilej 
into  many  separate  villages,  as  ttie  ru  iis  now  arg 
portioned  out  between  nine  hamlets.  Thebes  u 
thus  described  by  Homer  ; — 
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Natall  proud  Tliehes"  uiirivallecl  walls  contain, 
Tlifi    World's    ijieat    empiess  on    tlT   Egyjitiaii 

{)laiii, 
Tliat  spreads    lier    conquests  o'er  a    thousand 

states. 
And  |)oiirs  li«»r  heroes  tlirough  a  htnidred  gates, 
Twi> 'ruii  Ired  horsemen,  and  two  hundred  cars, 
From  eac',1  wide  portal  issuinij;  to  the  wars. 
But  tlie  countless  generations  of  a  city  wiiicli  well 
deserved  to  li.ive  Ho:iier  for  its  herald,  have  now 
passed  for  ever  away,  leaving  their  mighty  works 
behinil,  to  tell  t<i  w.iiulerers  from  distant  and  lui- 
Kriown  climes  the  story  id'  her  greatness  and  her 
fall.  The  dej,eit  hills  around  are  tilled  with  their 
corpses:  on  one  spot  Irliv  and  Mangles  countr*! 
in  tS.e  side  of  ll'.e  Liliyau  hills  lifty  iiiuin.iiy  pits, 
gapin>(  with  their  open  mouths,  as  if  they  would 
vomit  forth  their  dusty  cmilents,  and  showing  how 
vain  were  the  ell'orts  which  the  Thehans  made  to 
preserve  theoiselves  from  the  dread  ilecree — ']>ust 
thou  art.  and  to  dust  thou  slialt  retinn.'  'I'he 
{leriod  in  which  Tliehes  enjoyed  the  highest  pros- 
perity Robinsiin  considers  to  have  heen  coeval 
with  the  reigns  nf  Daviii  and  Solomon.  This,  how- 
ever, appears  too  late  a  date.  From  the  passage  ni 
Nahurn  (iii.  S.  sq.),  it  would  seem  tliaf  in  his  day 
(according  to  .fo^ejihns,  cir.  7  jO  B.C.).  the  city  had 
suffered  a  terri hie  overthrow  —how  long  previously 
is  not  recorded,  for  we  do  not  know  what  coixpiest 
Of  what  conqueror  was  here  intended  hy  the  pro- 
phet. Tlie  walls  of  all  the  tem|)les  at  Thehes  aie 
covered  with  scul[itures  and  hieroglyphics  le- 
presenting  in  i^eiural  the  deeds  of  the  kings  who 
loimded  or  eidarged  these  structures.  Muriy  of 
these  srt'ord  hajipy  illustration.s  of  Egyptian  liis- 
<ory.  A'li  interesting  scene  is  thought  to  record  the 
exploits  of  Sheshonk,  the  Shishak  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, v.dto  made  a  successful  expedition  against 
Jerusalem  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehotioam, 
B.C.  971.  These  scidptuies  are  on  the  exterior 
of  the  south-west  wall  of  the  great  temple  ot 
Karnak.— J.  R.  H. 

THEBEZ  (t5Fl;  Sept.  ©^jStji),  a  ))lace  near 
Shechf.m,  where  Al)imelech  met  his  death  (Judg. 
ix.  50;  2  Sam.  xi.  21).  It  seems  to  he  the  same 
with  the  place  now  called  Tidjas. 

THK()LOGY,  BIBLICAL.  The  historical 
contemplation  of  the  Hihle  consists  of  three  jjarts, 
namely,  liist,  of  an  examin.itiou  of  the  Hihlical 
books  themselves,  or  of  what  is  called  Introduc- 
tion [Intudduction]  ;  secondly,  of  the  ititer- 
pretation  of  these  writings  [Intkupretation]  ; 
and  lastl}',  of  the  system  of  religious  doctrines 
contained  in  the  Bihle.  We  may  define  Biblical 
theologv  as  the  scientific  form  of  the  religious 
opinioHf,  contained  in  tlie  Bihle.  Biblical  theo- 
logy belongs,  thoiefore,  entirely  to  the  historical 
branch  of  divinitv  and  differs  essentially  from 
Biblical  dogmatics  liy  keeping  clear  from  all 
docrrinal  predilections.  Biblical  theology  and 
Biblicd  <l(»gmatics  are,  however,  so  nearly  related 
that  they  have  frequently  been  i»oufounded.  Bib- 
lical doMm.itlcs,  in  developing  the  religious  system 
of  tiio  Kd'le,  assume  the  doctrine  of  inspira- 
tion. Bililical  llieology,  hawever,  does  not  con- 
sider inspiration  to  lie  an  historical  starting-point 
of  a  sct(>iic<',  l(ut  ratiicr  an  ecclesiastical  attribute 
of  the  Bilile  to  wh'ch  a  purely  historical  contem- 
.\>Iation  of  the  Bihle  may  ultimately  lead,  l)ut 
ivbich  ought  not   to  i>e  jire-sujiposed.     Tiie  basis 
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of  t'.ie  iuvestii^ation  in  Biblical  theology  is  nothing 
else  but  historical  truth.  The  moral  nature  of 
man  claims  a  purely  historical  contemjilatioii  of 
the  Hible.  altliouij;h  this  isopposed  by  hierarchical 
iiiiri'ow -minded  I  less. 

The  Bible  itself  consists  of  a  variety  of  writ- 
ings, the  date  of  whose  origin  dill'ers  bv  centuries. 
CoiiseqiientU',  chronology  is  of  great  importance 
in  Biblical  theologv.  The  mere divisi(m  into  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  does  not  siilKce  for  the 
puri)i)ses  of  Biblical  theology.  In  the  history  of 
Biblical  literature  before  Christ,  vaiious  periods 
are  discernible,  and  the  transition  fuim  the  Old  to 
the  New  Testament  is  such  that  we  must  sii])p(;se 
that  there  existed  an  interveni:.g  literature. 

The  great  space  of  time  to  which  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament  belong  is  c(/nveiiiently 
subdivided  into  the  [lerioils  of  Hkbraism, 
MosAisM,  ;ind  Judaism.  I.  During  the  whole 
his'ory  before  the  exile,  that  i.s,  as  long  as  the 
Hebrews  were  an  independent  nation,  we  Hi.d  no 
allusion  to  the  existence  of  the  Mosaical  law  as 
we  have  it  in  the  Pentateuch.  This  is  especially 
rem  irkalile  in  the  earlier  prophets.  For  this 
reason  the  whole  period  of  Hebrew  national  in- 
dependence has  been  called  the  age  of  Hebraism, 
or  the  Hebraic  age.  II.  Simultaneously  with  ttie 
loss  of  national  independence  the  Mosaic  law 
gradually  makes  its  ajipearance,  exjielling  tiie 
freer  religious  enthusiasm  which  before  that  time 
had  ])revailed  in  the  nation  in  the  form  of  Pio- 
poetism.  This  ])eriod  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
Mosaical  law  is  the  iieriod  of  Mosaisni. 

]>uiing  this  ])eriodof  Mosaism  a  colony,  chiefly 
from  the  trilje  of  .Iiulah,  gradually  {iroceedetl  to 
Palestine;  and  in  this  colony  the  ancestral  reli- 
gion was  further  developed.  This  religion  did 
not  then  seem  the  pro|ieity  of  the  whole  nation, 
but  to  be  restricted  to  the  Jews  alone. 

The  new  phasis  into  which  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament  then  entered  is  characterized  by  the 
extinction  of  jnophetic  ins])iiation.  Consequently 
the  period  of  Mosaism  extends  from  the  com- 
niencement  of  the  exile  to  the  times  immediately 
after  the  l.itest  prophets,  Zechariah  and  Malachi, 
or  to  about  the  year  n.c.  40(J. 

III.  The  age  of  Judaism  commences  about 
the  year  b  c.  400.  During  this  age  the  law  and 
its  interpretation  remained  jiaramouiit ;  but 
tradition  took  the  place  of  the  tree  ins]iiiation  of 
Jehovah.  This  tradition  refers  both  to  those  writ- 
ings which  in  the  periods  of  Hebraism  and 
Mosaism  expressed  the  prevalence  of  the  Divine 
Sjiirit,  and  also  to  some  accounts  said  to  be 
orally  preserved.  The  oral  tradition,  following 
the  spirit  of  the  times,  constantly  imbilivd  new 
elements,  and  brought  into  subjection  bo;h  the 
Mosaical  law  and  the  writings  which  weie  com« 
possed  during  the  period  of  the  jircvaleiice  of  tlis 
Divine  .Spirit.  The  jieriod  of  Jiidaism  exhiliits 
this  new  developement  of  the  religion  of  the  Old 
Testament,  first,  in  its  growth,  and  then  in  its 
maturity.  'I  here  are  no  writings  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament canon  which  e.\Jiil)it  tradition  in  its  ma- 
turity. The  Old  Testament  canon  contains  a 
collection  of  the  Mosaical  laws,  and  of  the  books 
which  were  wiitten  under  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah. 
The  Christian  times,  however,  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  foiinatiuii  of  Judaism  in  its  second 
stage,  and  the  New  Testament  re-ts  on  the  basis  ol 
this   latter    form    of  contemplation.     The   JNeT 
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Twtahi'eht  presupposes,  not  so  nn'i<li  the  views 
arid  o])ini()iis  of  Hihraistn  anil  (if  Mtisaism,  but 
those  of  later  Jtulaism,  in  wliicli  the  canonical 
portion  of  tlie  Bib'e  leaves  a  i^ap,  iiartly  Imt  im- 
perfectly filled  up  by  tfie  Old  Testament  Ajio- 
cry]  lia,  and  the  writings  of  Pliilo  and  Josephus. 
Consequently  we  are  frequently  obliged  to  tal'ie 
from  the  New  Testament  itself  the  proofs  requisite 
to  convince  us  that  certain  opinioiiffwere'pret'aleiit 
ifi  tlie  Judaism  of  those  times. 

The  New  Testament,  containing  a  collection  of 
the  writings  of  the  Ajiostles,  comprehends  a  much 
shorter  period  than  the  Old  'I'estainent ;  neverthe- 
less, in  these  Christian  writings  also  there  is  a 
twofold  mode  of  viewing  religiort,  ilamelyj  tlie 
I>artic«laristicor  Jtidaizing,  which  chTotiologically 
pveceiled  tlie  more  universal  or  catholic,  wliich  is 
enil'odied  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  arid  St. 
John.  In  exhibiting  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Testament  we  ought  to  keep  in  viewth*  difference 
of  tlies^  pjlrticularistic  and  catholic  tendencies. 
Consequently  Biblical  theology  coniistg  of  the 
f611owing  pafts,  which  may  li^  historically  distin- 
guished—  Hebraism,  iloSaUih,  Judaism,  Jitda- 
iilng  Christianity,  and  Paiilino-Johannic  Chris- 
tiamly.  From  the  union  of'tiie  two  Christian  ten- 
dencies proceeds  th«  catholic  aiul  a])Ostolic 
c^iirc'i,  the  maxims  pf  w'Wch  are  in  the"Ne«tr' 
Testament  only  indicated.       '  '' 

It  is  the  proiilem  of  BiB^.rcAL  THrioV.bGif','  fii'^t, 
fo  classify  the  Bil)lical  books  accorditi'g'' to  these 
ptriixis  or  tendencies ;  secondly,  to  examine  tlie 
Wl-itings  of  each  author  and  of  each  tendency  as 
itiuchaspossiblein  chronological  si  icce'ssion— each 
by  itself  with  reference  to  the  religious  doctrineg 
(iontairied  therein — an<l  also  to  sum  up  the  results 
of  each  section,  aiid  thus  to  advance  from  Hebraism 
•()  Mosilism,  and  from  Mosaism  to  Judaisrh,  &c. 
1(1  this  genericardevelopemeiit  of  Biblical  doc- 
'.rines,  the  investigator  ought  to  keep  in  view  wliaf 
« common  to  ali  IJiblicil  books  in  all  periods; 
tlso  what  is  cliaiacteristic  iii  each  author  and 
ti  each  [leiiod;  and  Knaliy.lie  ought  to  render 
oromiiient  that  in  .vliicirali  'he  autliors  of  the  New 
Testament  agree,  because  this  alone  constitutes 
what  is  really  essential  in  Christianity. 

Tlie  science  of  Biblical  theology,  in  this  sense, 
18  only  in  its  infancy.  Its  principles  were  disctv 
vered  after  manilold  errors  and  mistakes.  A 
work  comjjrehending  the  results  of  tlie  historical 
investigation  of  the  Bible,  is  still  a  desideratum. 
Tliere  exist,  however,  excellent  preparatory  works. 
The  scientitic  descripticn  of  Hebraism  and  Mo- 
saism  is  further  advanced  than  that  of  Judaism 
and  the  Biblical  theology  of  the  New  Testament; 
The  true  cause  of  this  fact  is  the  greater  internal 
definiteness  of  Hebraism  and  Mosaim. 

Formerly,  tlie  expression  Theologia  Biblica 
implied  tlie  whole  sphere  of  exegetical  divinity. 
About  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
tervnTheologia  BjAZicawJti employed  in  preference 
in  order  loexpiess  the  exegetical  interpretation  of 
the  dicta  probantia,  or  those  Biblical  piissages 
by  which  divines  defended  their  system.  Spener 
and  his  followers  introduced  the  habit  of  con- 
tradistinguishing Biblical  theology'  and  sym- 
hhlical  dogmatics.  About  this  jieriod  Biblical 
theology  consisted  chieHy  in  strings  of  Biblical 
passages. 

Toward*'  the  eiid  of  the  eighteenth  cetitui^y  a 
divine  in  Gottiigen,  Gotthilf  Trittg^tt  Zachaiite; 
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first  attempted  to  bring  Biblical  tlieology  into  the 
form  of  a  system  (comp.  (i.  T.  Xachariae,  Bib- 
lischer  T/fologits  oder  Untersvchung  des  bi(A 
lischen  Grt/ndi-s  der  vorneftmsten  theologischen 
Lehreri,  first  published  at  Gottiiigen  in  1771,  in 
2  vols.  The  third  edition  was  ]iublished  in  1  786, 
in  4  vols,  to  which  was  adiied  in  the  same  year 
a  fifth  volume  by  Vollborth.  Similar  works  are  VV. 
Fr.  ciufnagel's  Handhiich  der  biblischrn  Theo- 
logie,  band  i.,  Erlaiigen,  17S2 ;  band  ii.  Abthei- 
hingi.,  17S9;  Ammnu's  Biblisr.he  Tfieologie,  Er- 
langeii,  1792,  hand  i.  secontl  euition,  in  3  vols. 
lR01-lS-(;2:  Storrs  Doctrince  Christiana-  pars 
theoretica,  e  saci  is  Uteris  repetita,  Stuttgart,  1 793, 
translatell  into  German  by  T.  CJhr.  Fhitt,  Stutt- 
gart, 1R03  :  a  second,  but  incomplete  e<lition,  ap« 
peared  in  1813.  An  English  translation  of  this 
work,  with  additions,  was  published  at  Andover 
in  America,  by  Dr.  Schumacker,  in  1836.  The 
above  works  oil  Biblical  Theology  are  too  de- 
void of  science,  and  do  not  rest  upon  the  basis 
of  a  firm  principle.  F.  Ph.  Gabler,  a  pupil  of 
Griesbaeh,  Hist  attempted  to  avoid  these  defects, 
ill  liis  Oratio  de  justo  discrimine  Theologia- Bib- 
liccB  et  Dogmaticce  regtuidisgue  recte  utriusgiie 
Jinibus,  Altoif,  1787;  Opitscula,  1831,  ii.  129, 
sq.  In  tills  work  Biblical  theokigy  is  establislied 
as  a  purely  .historical  science.  Gabler  was  fol- 
lowed by  Georg  Laurenz  Baur  and  G.  Pli.  Chr. 
Kaiser,  who,  however,  did  not  keep  clear  from 
inixiiig  up  with  B'hli'al  tlit-ology  several  not 
strictly  historical,  and  therefore  foreign,  eh  ments. 
Their  works  iiave  been  surpassed  by  those  of  D« 
VVelte  and  Uaiimgarten-('riisius.  Tiiese  writer*, 
howes'er,  render  history  too  inucii  suliservient  to 
their  philosophical  opinions;  comp.  VV.  M.  de 
Wette's  Biblischer  Dogmatik  des  Alteii  und  Neuen 
Testamentcs,  Berlin,  1813,  third  edit.  1S30;  ai;d 
Baumgarten-Crusiiis's  Grundziige  der  Biblischen 
Theologie,  Jena,  iP28. 

The  idea  of  Biblical  tlieology  lias  been  beat 
understood  and  executed  by  Dan.  Georg.  Conrad 
von  Q\j\\\\\Biblische  Theolugie),  Leipzig,  Ift36, 
2  vols.  The  second  volume,  whicii  rel.ites  to  the 
New  Testament,  is,  however,  much  inferior  to  the 
hrst. 

The  following  works  refer  to  {«rts  of  Biblical 
theology  :  Gramberg"s  Kritische  Geschichte  der 
lieligions  Ideen  des  Alteti  Tedaments,  Berlin, 
1822  and  1830,  2  vols.  ;  Vatke's  Biblische  The- 
logic  wissenschaftlich  dargestellt,  Berlin,  1835. 
Of  this  work  the  first  volume  alone  has  been  jiub- 
lished,  which  refers  to  the  Old  Testament,  and  is 
not  so  much  an  historical  as  a  strictly  Hegelian 
book.  G.  Fr.  ffihler's  Prolegomena  ziir  Theolo- 
gie des  Altcn  Testametites,  Stuttgart,  1845,  i» 
more  an  ecclesiastico-dogmatical  than  an  histo- 
rical book ;  Bertholdt,  Christologia  Jud-a-orum 
Jesu  et  Apostolorum  tetate,  Erlangae,  1811  j 
Aug.  Gfrorer's  Philo  und  die  Alexandrinische 
Theosophie,  Stuttgart,  1831,  2  vols. ;  A.  F. 
Dahne's  Geschichtliche  Darstelhing  der  jitdisch 
Alexandrinischen  Religions  Philosophie,  Halle, 
1834,  2  parts  ;  Gein'g*,  tVier  rft'e  neuesten  Gegen- 
sfitze  in  der  Auffassnng  der  judisclien  Religion, 
philosophie,  in  lllgen's  Zeitschrift  fiir  histo- 
rische  Theologie,  1839,  Heft  3  und  4;  Usteri's 
Enttcicketnng  des  Paultmschert  Lehrbegriffes, 
Ziirich,  1824,  4th  ed.  1832  ;  Di.hiie,  Entwickehing 
dei  Patltinischen  Lehrbegriffes,  Hallo,  1834; 
Frommann,  Der  Johatmeische  l^hrbearijf,  Leip- 
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«g,  1839;  K.  R.  KdsiVm,  Der  Lehrbegrif  des 
Evangeliiund  der  Bnefe  des  Johannis,  Berlin, 
1813.  This  book  also  is  rather  too  Hef^elian. 
In  Matthaei's  Re/igions  glcmbe  der  Apostel  nach 
seineni  luhalte  Ursprung  und  Werth,  Gottin- 
ge»,  1826-1830,  Hegelian  ideas  predominate.*^ 

K.  A.  C. 
THEOPHILUS  (0e<50jAoy),  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction, to  whom  St.  Luke  inscribed  his  Gospel 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Ajjostles  (Luke  i.  3 ;  Acts  i. 
I)..  The  word  means  'lover  of  God;'  whence 
some  have  fancied  tiiat  it  was  to  l)e  taken  as  a 
genera]  name  for  any  or  every  lover  of  God.  But 
tnere  seems  no  foundation  fifr  this  opinion,  as  the 
ci'"UmstanGe  and  style  of  address  point' to  a  par- 
ticular person  of  honourable  station,  witli  whom 
J'"':e  was  acquainted.  The  tille  —  Kpcirio-Toj, 
translated  'most  excellent,'  is  the  same  whicli 
\»  jiven  to  governors  of  provinces,  as  Felix  and 
f'estus  (Acts  xxiii.  26;  xxvi.  25);  whence  he  is 
»— .ceived  by  some  to  have  been  a  civil  magistrate 
m  some  high  oflHce.  Tiieophylact  {Argument,  in 
'  '<c'.)  su|)poses  that  he  was  of  the  senatorian  order, 
and  '•'iihaps  a,  nobleman  or  prince, 

THESSALONLA.NS,  EPISTLES  TO  THE. 
—  •''lUST  EpisTi.E. — -The  authenticiiy  and  ca- 
.lonical  autiiority  of  this  epistle  have  been  from 
*^"  riarlieit  ages  admitted  ;  nor  have  these  points 
ever  been  called  in  (question,  either  in  ancient  or 
•**C.dern  times,  by  those  Who  have  received  any 
of  Paul's  epistles.  Besides  two  probable  quota- 
'■jns  from  it  by  Polycarp  (Lardner,  ii.  96,  8vo; 
■ed.),  it  is  certainly  cit^d,  and  cited  as  the  pro- 
■'■-otion  of  the  apostle  Paul,  by  Irenaens  (v.  6, 
\  1),  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  {Paed,  i.  ^  19.  p. 
"Oi),  ed.  Potter),  by  Tertullian  {De  Resur.  Carnis, 
c.  24),  by  Caitrs  (ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  vi. 
-■"'),  by  Origen  {Cont.  Cels.  lib.  iii.),  and  by 
dtliers  ot  *he  ecclesiastical  writers  (Lardner,  ii; 
pi.  lace).  "*■ 

This  ejiisile  has  generally  been  regarded  as  the 
first  wriftrii  by  Paul  of  those  now  extant.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  5,  sq.)  we  are  told  f7iat 
Paul,  after  preaching  the  Gosjiel  with  success'  at 
Thessalonica.  had  to  flee  from  that  city  in  conse- 
quence (if  the  malice  of  the  Jews  ;  that  lie  thence 
tjetook  himself  to  Berea,  in  company  with  Silas; 
*liat,  driven  by  the  same  influence  from  Berea,  he 
journeyed  to  Athens,  leaving  Silas  and  Timothy 
(the  lattH'  of  whom  had  probably  preceded  him 
to  Berea)  behind  him  ;  and  that,  after  remaining 
in  »bat  city  for  some  time,  he  went  to  Corinth, 
where  he  was  j<itiied  by  Timothy  and  Silas  It 
ajipeais  also  from  this  ejiistle  (iii.  1,  2,  5).  that 
whilst  at  Athens  he  had  commissioned  "f  iinolhy 
to  visit  the  infant  chinch  at  Tliessalonica ;  and 
from  Acts  xvii.  15,  16,  we  learn  that  M  exyiected 
to  be  joined  by  Timothy  aiid  Silas  in  that  city. 
Whether  this  expected  meeting  ever  took  place 
there,  is  a  master  involved  in  much  uncertainty. 
Michael  is,  Eichhorn,  De  Wette,  Koppe,  Pelt,  and 

*  In  the  English  language  there  are  scarcely 
any  works  on  Biblical  Theology  as  defined  in  thig 
«rticlc,  except  one  or  two  which  have  been  trans- 
lated in  America  from  the  German.  There  are 
tndeea  several  works  of  various  merit  on  Biblical 
(io:;mati(;4,  that  is  to  say,  doctrinal  rafher  t,^t^ 
nisturical,  Imt  they  da  not  claim  notjxse  ip  V^if 
oJace. — EoiT  '   ',  ,.i.  •..■,v\' >.       >    ,    \.:im\..(-l 
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others,  are  of  opinion  that,  at  least  as  respecli.TV 
mothy,  it  did  take  place;  and  they  infer  that  Paul 
again  remanded  him  to  Thessalonica,  and  that  h«, 
made  a  second  journey  along  with  Silas  to  join, 
the  apostle  at  Corinth.  Hug,  on  the  other  hand* 
supposes  0!ily  one  journey,  viz.,  from  Thessalo- 
nica to  Corinth  ;  and  understands  the  apostle  iit, 
1  Thess.  iii.  \,  2,  as  intimating,  not  that  he  had 
sent  Timothy,  from  Athens  to  Thessalonica,  but. 
that  he  had  ]ireveiited  his  coming  to  Athens  by; 
sending  him  from  I;Jeiea  to  Tliessalonica.  Be- 
tween these,  tivo  opinions,  there  is  nothing  to, 
enable  us  to  judge  with  certainty,  unless  we 
attach,  weight  to  the  expression  of  Lukg,  that 
Paul  had  desired  the  presence  of  Timothy  and 
Silas  in  Atheiis  ws  raxitrra,  'as  speedily  as  pos-. 
sible.'  His  desiring  t,hem  to  follow  him  thus, 
without  loss  of  time,  favours  t!ie  conclusion  tliat 
they  di4  rejoin  in  Athens,  and  were  th^pce  .sent 
to  The8sal(.y,iica. 

But  wliijftever  view  we  adopt  on  this  point,  it 
seems  indispif)tai)le.  that  this  epistle  was  not  written 
until  Paql  met  Tin;*othy  and  Silas  at  Corinth. 
The  ancient  subscription,  indeed,  testi/ies  that  it 
was  written  at  Athens.jj  but  that  this  could  not  be 
the  case  is  clear  from  th(;  epistle  itself.  I.  In 
ch.  i.  7,  8,  Paul  says  t!;at  the  Thessalonians  had 
become  tensam pi e^  to.ali  that  believe  in  Mace-, 
donia  and  Achaia  :  for  from  you  (says  he)  sounded 
out  the  word  of  the  Lord  not  only  in  Macedonia 
and  Achaia,  but  alsnin  every  place  your  faith  to 
God-ward  is  spread  abroad.'  Now,  for  such  an 
extensive  dirt'usion  o  tlie  fame  of  the  Thessalo- 
nian  Christians,  and  of  tlie  Gpsjiel  by  them,  a 
much  longer  period  of  time  rnust  have  elapsed 
than, is  allowed  by  the  supposition  tliat  ritul  wrott 
this  epistle  whilst  at  Athens;  and  besides,  riis  re- 
ference particularly  to  Achaia  seems  prompted' liy 
the  circumstance  of  his  being,  at  the  time  he  wrote, 
i,n  Achaia,  (,)f  which  Corinth  was  the  chief  city. 
2.  iHis  language  in  cli,  iii.  1,  2,  favours  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  from  Athens,  but  after  he  had  left 
Athens,  tliat  he  wrote  tliis  epi.stle  ;  it  is  hardly  the 
turn  which  one  living  at  Athens  at  the  tipie 
would  have  given  his  words.  3.  Is  it  likely  that, 
during  the  short  time  Paul  was  in  Atlieu.s,  liefore 
vvriting  this  epistle  (supposnig  him  to  have  written 
it  tliere),  he  should  have  '■  over  and  agaiii'  pur- 
posed to  revisit  the  Thessalonians,  but  have  been 
hindfeied  V  ,  And  yet  such  purposes  he  had  enter- 
tained before  .writing  this  epistle,  as  we  learn 
from  ch.  ii.  18  ;  and  tiiis  greatly  favoiU!.  the  later 
date.  4.  Beti^rejPaul  wiote  this  epistle,  Tiniuthy 
Itad  coirie  to  him  friim  Thessalonica  witi',^oorl 
ti(liui;s  c.oncerniiig  the  faith  and  charity  of  the 
flu  lotian,s  there  (iii.  G)..'  But  had  T)mv-th>  foV- 
hnvtd  Paul  to  Athens,  .frf^rn  Bere^,  what,  tidings 
could  he  have  brought  the  ajiostle  from  Thfss^lo- 
nicii,  exce|>t  such  hearsay  reports  as  would,  intoint 
the  apostle  ol'  nothing  he  ilid  not  already  kn(>w'> 
From  these  considerations,  it  followsthat  thisepisne 
was  not  written  frorn  Athens.  It  must,  howevt.j 
have  been  wri'.teii  very  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Corinth ;  for  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  Timothy 
had  just  arrived  from  Thessalonica  (i/>T«  iKd6i'- 
Tos  .Ti^uo^fou,  iii.  6),  and  Paul  had  not  t>een  long 
in  Corinth  before,  Timothy  and  Silas  joinel  bin? 
there  (Acta  xvii.  1-5).  Michaelis  contends  for  a 
later  date,  but  his  arguments  are  destitute  ol 
weight.  Before  Paul  cpuld  learn  that  the  famt 
of  the  Thess^lonian  church  had  spread  tiirau(i^ 
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Achats  and  far  heyond,  it  was  not  npcessary,  a* 
Miv-liaclis  supposes,  iliat  he  slioulii  liave  niaile 
teveral  extensive  jtRinieys  ('rom  Coiiiitli;  tor  as 
mat  city,  from  its  inercaiitile  imjwitaiice,  was  the 
resort  of  persons  from  all  parts  of  tlie  commercial 
world,  the  apostle  had  al)iindaiit  means  of  feather- 
ins^  this  iiifonnation  even  dnrinsj;  a  hrief  residein'e 
there.  As  little  is  it  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
•  uppositioti  that  when  Paul  says,  that  over  and 
ajjaiii  Satan  had  hindered  iiim  from  fidlillinj^  iiis 
intention  of  visiting  Thessalonica,  he  must  refer 
(o  shipwrecks  or  some  such  misfortunes  (as  Mi- 
chaelis  suijgests) ;  for  Satan  lias  many  ways  of 
nindering  men  from  such  jiurposes,  hesides  acci- 
dents in  travelling. 

The  design  of  this  epistle  is  to  comfort  the 
Tliesseilonians  under  trial,  an<l  to  encourage  tiiem 
to  the  patient  and  consistent  profession  of  Christi- 
atiity.  '  The  ej)istle  may  he  conveniently  divided 
into  two  parts.  The  former  of  these,  wliich  com- 
pi'ises  the  flrst  three  cha[)ters,  is  occupied  with 
statements  chiefly  of  a  retrospective  character :  it 
details  the  apostle's  experience  amoni;  the  Thes- 
salonians,  liis  confidence  in.  tiiem,  liis  deep  regard 
for  them,  and  his  ett"orts  and  prayers  on  tlieir  be- 
half. The  latter  part  of  the  epistle  (iv.  5)  is,  for 
the  most  [lart,  of  a  hortatory  character  :  it  contains 
the  apostle's  admonitions  to  tiie  'I'hessalonians  to 
walk  according  to  their  profession  ;  to  avoid  sen- 
suality, ilishonesty,  and  pride;  to  cultivate  bro- 
therly love,  to  attend  diligently  to  the  duties  of 
life,  to  take  the  comfort  which  the  prospect  of 
Christ's  seccmd  coming  was  calculated  to  convey, 
hut  not  to  allow  that  to  seduce  them  into  imlolence 
or  idle  speculations  ;  to  render  due  res])ect  to  tlheir 
spiritual  superiors;  and.  by  attention  to  a  number 
of  duties  which  the  apostle  specifies,  to  prove  them- 
selves worthy  of  tiie  good  opinion  he  entertained 
of  them.  He  concludes  the  epistle  by  ofl'ering 
fervent  snp|ilicatioM  on  their  behalf,  andtlie  usual 
apostolic  benediction. 

Second  Episti.e.— The  ajjostle's  allusion  in 
his  former  epistle  to  the  second  coming  of  Christ, 
and  especially  his  statement  in  ch.  iv.  15-18.  ap- 
pear to  have  lieen  misunderstood  by  the  Thessa- 
lonians,  or  wilfidly  perverted  by  some  among 
them,  so  as  to  favour  the  notion  that  that  event 
was  near  at  hand.  This  notion  some  inculcated 
as  a  truth  sjjecially  confirmed  to  them  by  the 
Spirit;  others  advocated  it  as  jart  of  the  apostolic 
doctrine;  and  some  claimed  for  it  the  specific 
support  of  Paul  in  a  letter  (ii.  2).  Whether  the 
letter  here  referred  to  is  the  apostle's  former 
epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  or  one  forged  in  his 
name  by  some  keen  and  nuscrujiulous  advocates 
of  the  notion  above  referred  to,  is  uncertain.  The 
latter  opinion  has  been  very  generally  adopted 
from  the  time  of  Chrysostom  downwards,  and  is 
certainly  somewhat  countenanced  by  tlie  apostle's 
statement  in  the  close  of  the  epistle  as  to  his  auto- 
graph salutation  being  the  mark  of  a  genuine 
letter  from  him  (iii.  17).  At  the  same  time,  ft 
must  be  admitted  that  the  probal)ility  of  such  a 
thing  being  done  by  any  one  at  Thessalonica,  is, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  not  very 
strong. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of' the  trouble  into 
which  the  Thessalonians  had  been  plunged,  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  among  them  of 
the  notion  (from  whatever  source  derived)  that 
t^  •MonU  comiug  of  Christ  wa«  nigh  at  haad. 
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Paul  wrote  to  them  this  second  epistle,  in  whicfc' 
he  beseechingly  adjures  them  bv  the  very  fact 
that  Christ  is  to  come  a  second  time,  not  to  be 
shaken  in  mind  or  troubled,  as  if  that  event  were' 
near  at  hand.  He  informs  them  that  much  wag' 
to  ha])pen  before  that  shoidd  take  place,  and  espe- 
cially predicts  a  great  ai-ostacy  from  the  junity' 
and  simjilicity  of  the  Cbiistian  faith  (il.  5-I'2).i 
He  then  exhorts  them  to  hold  fast  f)y  the  traditions 
they  had  received,  whether  by  word  or  epistle,  and 
commends  them  to  the  coiiscJing  and  sustaining 
grace  of  God  (ver.  15-17).  The  rest  of  tlie  epistle' 
consists  of  expressions,  of  aH'ectinn  to  the  Tliessa- 
lonianS,  and  of  confidence  in  them  ;  o{'  pravers 
on  their  behalf,  and  of  exhortations  and  directions 
suited  to  the  circumstances  in  which  thev  were 
placed.  As  regards  the  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment of  these  materials,  the  epistle  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  ])arts.  In  the  first  (i. 
1-12),  t-lie  apostle  mingles  comiflttidatiotis  of  the 
faiti]  and  piety  of  the  Thessalonians,  with  prayers 
on  their  belialf.  In  the  second  (ii.  1-17),  he 
dilates  upon  the  subject  of  the  trouMe  which  had 
been  occasioned  to  the  Tliessahjiiiaiis  by  the  anti- 
cipation of  the  near  approach  of  the  day  (tf  the 
Lord.  And  in  the  thirti  (iii.  1-16),  he  accumu- 
lates exhortations,  encouragements,  and  diiections, 
to  the  Thes-salonians,  respecting  chiefly  the  peace- 
able, quiet,  and  orderly  conduct  of  their  lives, 
which  he  follows  up  with  a  prayer  on  their  belialf 
to  the  God  of  peace.  The  epistle  concludes  with 
a  salutation  from  the  apostle's  own  hand,  and  th« 
usual  benediction  (\er.  17,18).        ' 

There  is  the  strongest  reason  for  believing  thai' 
this  second  epistle  was  written  very  soon  after  the 
first,  and  at  the  same  jdace,  viz.  Corinth.  The 
circumstances  of  the  iiixislle,  while  writing  the 
one,  seem  very  much  the  same  as  they  were  whilst 
wiiting  the  other  ;  nor  do  those  (if  the  Thessalo- 
nians ])reseiit  any  greater  difference  than  such  as 
tlie  influences  referred  to  in  the  second  e])istle  may 
be  supposed  in  a  very  short  time  to  have  produced. 
What  seems  almost  to  decide  the  question  is,  that 
whilst  writing  the  second  epistle,  the  a|  ostle  had 
Tirnothv  anil  3ilas  still  with  him.  Now,  after 
he  left  Corinth,  it  was  not  for  a  long  time  iha^ 
either  of  these  individuals  was  foinid  again  in- 
his  company  (.-Xcts  xviii.  18,  compared  with  xix.' 
22)  ;  and  with  regard  to  one  of  them,  Silas,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  and  Paul  were  ever  together 
at  any  subsequent  period,  .At  what  period,  how- 
ever, of  the  apostle's  afiode  at  Corinth  this  eiiistle 
was  written,  we  are  not  in  circumstances  accurately 
to  determine. 

'The  genuineness  of  this  epistle,' remarks  Eich- 
horn,  'follows  from  its  contents.  Its  design  is  to 
correct  the  erroneous  use  which  had  l)een  made 
of  some  things  in  the  first  epistle  ;  and  who  liut 
the  writer  of  that  first  epistle  would  have  set  him*' 
self  thus  to  such  a  task  1  It  however  appears  that 
tiie  author  of  the  first  must  also  be  the  author  of 
the  second  ;  and  as  the  former  is  the  production 
of  Paul,  we  must  ascribe  the  latter  also  to  him. 
It  was  essential  to  the  ajxistle's  rejjutation  that  the 
erroneous  consequences  which  had  lieen  deduced 
from  his  words  should  he  refuted.  Had  he  re- 
frained from  noticing  the  exjieclation  built  upon 
his  words,  of  the  speedy  return  of  Christ,  hii 
silence  would  have  confirmed  the  conclusion,  that 
this  was  one  of  his  peculiar  doctrines;  as  suci 
it  would   have  passed  to  the  succeeding;  genera 
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tion ;  and  wlien  tliey  perceived  that  in  this  Paul 
bad  been  mistaken,  what  confidence  could  tliey 
^laveliad  in  otiier  parts  of'liis  teaching?  The  weight 
ol"  this,  as  an  evidence  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  acquires  new 
strength  from  the  fact,  that  of  all  flie  otlier  ex- 
pressions in  the  e|)istle,  not  one  is  opposed  to  any 
point  eitlier  in  the  liistory  or  the  doctrine  of  the 
apostle  '  {Einleit.  ins  N.  T.  iii.  (>9). 

Tlie  internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  geimine- 
Jess  of  tliis  epistle  is  equally  strong  with  that 
which  attests  the  first.  Polycarp  (£;>.  ad  Philip. 
§  11)  a])pears  to  allude  to  ch.  iii.  15.  Justin 
Martyr,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (p.  193, 
ii2,  ed.  Sylliurg.  1595),  spe.iks  of  the  reitjning 
of  tlie  man  of  sin  {jhv  rrjs  avofxias  avOpunrov), 
wliich  seems  to  he  an  evident  allusion  to  cli.  ii. 
3  ;  and  in  a  passage,  quoted  by  Lardner  (vol.  ii. 
)>.  125),  he  uses  the  ]ihrase  6  ttjs  ajroaTaaias 
&vdpu)TTos.  The  eighth  ver.<e  of  this  second  chapter 
is  formally  cited  hy  Irenaeus  (iii.  c.  7.  §  2), 
as  from  tlie  i)en  of  an  a|)i)sile;  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria s|)ecially  adduces  ch.  iii.  2  as  the  words 
of  Paul  {Strom,  lib.  v.  p.  554,  ed.  Sylb.),  and 
Tertullian  also  quotes  this  epistle  as  one  of  Paul's 
(£>e  Resurrec.  Carnis,  c.  24). 

Notwithstanding  these  evidences  in  its  favour, 
the  genuineness  of  this  epistle  has  been  called  into 
doid)t  by  the  restless  scepticism  of  some  of  the 
German  critics.  The  way  here  was  led  by  Joim 
Ernest  Ciir.  Schmidt,  who,  in  I  SOI,  published  in 
his  Bibliothtk  fur  Kritik  nnd  Exegese,  a  tract 
entitled  Vcrmuthungen  itber  die  Beiden  Briefe 
aw  die  Thessalonicher.  in  which  he  impugned 
the  genuineness  of  the  first  twelve  verses  of  the 
second  cha])ter.  He  afterwards,  in  his  Einkitung, 
p.  256,  enlarged  his  objections,  and  applied  them 
to  the  whole  epistle.  De  Wette  took  the  same 
side,  and,  in  his  Einleitung,  has  atlduced  a  num- 
ber of  reasons  in  su))port  of  his  o]>uiion,  drawn 
from  the  epistle  itself.  His  cavils  are  more  than 
usually  frivolous,  and  have  been  most  fully  re- 
plied to  by  Ciuericke  {Beitriige  zur  Hist.  Krit. 
Einl.  insN.  T.  s.  92-90,  Halle,  1H28),  l)y  Reiche 
{Atithentiee  Post,  nd  Thess.  Epist.  Undicicp, 
Gott.  1829),  and  by  Pelt  in  the  Prolegomena  to 
his  Cominentary  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 
lonians  f  \i.  xxvii.). 

Jewell,  Bp.,  An  Expositi-on  upon  the  tioo 
Epistles  of  the  Apostle  Saint  Paul  to  the  Thes- 
salonians,  hoiA.  1583.  12mo.,  1811,  8voj ;  VV. 
Sclater,  Exposition  and  Notes  on  the  Epistle  to ' 
th3  Thess.,  Lond.  1619.  1629,  Ito. ;  J.  Alph. 
Turietiu.  Cotnmentarius  in  Epp.  Pauli  ad  Thess., 
Hasd,  173i),  8vo. ;  Lnd.  VAt,  Epist.  Paidi  Apost. 
ad  Thess.  perpetuo  illust.  Commenlario,  Sec, 
Gry|)hiswald,  1830.  8vo,— VV.  L.  A. 

t  H  KSS  A LO  N IC  A  (&ear(Ta\o/tKri),  now  called 
Salonichi,  is  still  a  city  of  about  sixty  or  seventy 
fhousa.id  i-ihabitants,  situateil  on  the  present  gull 
of  Salonichi,  which  was  formerly  calletl  Sinus 
Thermaiciis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Echedorus. 
It  was  the  residence  of  a  prteses,  the  j)rincipal 
city  of  the  seconil  part  of  JVIacedonia.  and  was  by 
later  writers  even  styled  metropolis  (Liv.  xlv.  29, 
sq. ;  Cic.  Pro  Plan-.  41).  Under  the  Romans  it 
became  great,  populous,  and  wealthy  (.Stralw,  vii, 
p  323;  Lucian,  0«ir.,  c,  46;  Appian,  2i«//.  Civ., 
IV.  118;  Mannert,  Geographie,  vii.  471,  sq.).  It 
tiad  its  name  from  Thessalonice,  wife  of  Ca.ssander, 
wbo  built  the  cit/  un  the  site  uf  the  ancient  Tber- 
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mae  after  which  town  the  Sinus  Thermaictu  wat 

called  (Strabo.  vii.  p.  330  :  Herod,  vii  l?A  ;  Plin. 
Hist.  Nat.  iv.  17  ;  Schol.  Thuc.  i.  61  ;  conip.  Steph 
IJyz.  s.  V.  Thessalonica).  Thessalonice  is  said  tc 
have  l)een  killed  by  her  own  son  Antipater 
Tliessalonica  was  267  Roman  miles  east  of  .Apol- 
Ionia  and  Dyrrachium,  6l)  miles  from  .Amphi- 
])olis,  89  from  Philip)ii,  -133  west  from  Byzan- 
tium, and  150  south  of  So])hia.  A  great  number 
of  Jews  were  living  at  Thessalonica  in  the  timf 
of  the  apostle  Paul,  and  also  many  Christian  con- 
verts, most  of  whom  seem  to  have  been  either 
Jews  by  birth  or  proselytes  before  they  embraced 
Christianity  by  the  ])reaching  of  Paul.  Jews 
are  still  very  numerous  in  this  town,  and  jvissess 
much  influence  there.  They  are  unusually  ex- 
clusive, keeping  aloof  from  strangers.  Tl)e  apos- 
tolical history  of  the  place  is  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding article.  The  present  town  stands  on  the 
acclivity  of  a  steep  hill,  rising  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  bay.  It  jiresents  an  im- 
jxising  aijjjearance  from  the  sea,  with  which  the 
interior  by  no  means  corresponds.  The  principal 
antiquities  are  the  projiylajaof  the  hippodrome,  the 
rotunda,  and  the  triumphal  arches  of  Augustus 
and  Consfantine.— C.  H.  F.  B. 

THEUDAS.  a  Jewish  insurgent,  who  was  slain, 
while  a  band  of  followers  that  he  had  induced  to 
joinhim  werescatteredand  brought  to  nought.  Thi» 
statement  was  made  by  Gamaliel  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Sanhedrim  held  about  a.d.  33,  to  consider 
what  measures  should  be  taken  for  the supjiression 
of  the  Gospel  now  preached  and  recommended  bv 
the  virgin  zeal  of  Peter  and  the  apostles  (Acts  v. 
21),  34,  sq.).  Jo.sephus  {Antiq.  x\.  5.  1)  tells 
us  of  a  Theudas  who,  under  the  procurator  Pha- 
dus  (a.d,  44).  set  uji  for  a  prophet,  and  brought 
ruin  on  himself  and  many  whom  he  deluded. 
Now  the  Theudas  of  Gamaliel  appeared  before 
'  these  days,"  that  is,  before  the  sjieech  was  deli- 
vered, A.D.  33;  and  also  l)efore  'Judas  of  (iali  lee 
in  the  days  of  the  taxing ;'  wliile  the  Tiieudas  of 
Josephus  arose  not  befoie  a.d,  41.  This  ditl'ercnce 
of  time  would  seem  to  sliow  that  the  two  were 
dill'erent  persons;  but  an  undue  desire  to  draw 
from  Josephus  a  corroboration  of  every  fact  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament  led  to  the  conversion 
of  this  simple  diversity  into  a  contradiction 
Then  came  attem)itsat  solution.  Assuming  tha( 
the  two  authorities  referred  to  the  same  Theudas. 
exjxisitors  took  two  ditl'erent  ways  of  treating  the 
difficulty:  1  they  imputed  an  omission  to  Jose- 
])hus;  2.  they  imputed  an  error  to  Luke.  Sup- 
))osing,  however,  that  Josephus  made  no  omission.v 
and  that  he  meant  the  same  Theudas  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Gamaliel,  might  not  the  .lewish  histo- 
rian be  wrong  in  his  chronology?  If,  h.wever,  hit 
Theudas  appeared  in  the  defined  time,  might  niA' 
the  Theudas  of  Gamaliel  have  ap])eare<l  beforf 
Gamaliel's  days?  Gamaliel,  too,  though  '  a  diKitut 
of  the  law,  held  in  reputation,'  was  not  infallible 
He  might  have  mistaken  the  name  Religion* 
insurgents  were  common.  Several  of  them  l)ore 
the  not  greatly  dissimilar  name  Y  Judas.  Anil 
if  Gamaliel  committed  an  erroi,  •".-ely  it  should, 
not  be  charged  on  Luke,  who  was  no  more  respoii-*. 
sible  for  the  erroneous  history  than  for  the  lame 
argument  of  that  learned  doctor's  speech,  whico 
seems  to  aflect  a  display  of  kiiowle<lge  not  un- 
likely to  lead  into  ndst^akes.  1(,  however,  ttnj  ■ 
error  is  fairly  imputable  to  the  writer  of  the  Acto  < 
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•f  the  A^osll's    '  .» too  inconsiderable  to  occiision 

concern    t/;    iL*  fr'iiigh'wieii  student  of  the  New 
Te8tan>ent. 

These  reniar'i*  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
ordiin.17  view  ot  the  case.  Hut  the  name  Tlieudas 
•s  an  AraiEiic  f>,rm  of  the  Greek  &f6SoTos.  which 
cs  a  literal  t-unslation  of  tlie  Hebrew  HTID,  Mat- 
thias or  Matthew.  It  is,  then,  of  a  Matthew  that 
Luke  speaks;  and  in  Josephus  ( Antiq.  xvii.  6. 
2-^1 .  we  find  a  detailed  acaiinit  of  one  Matthew, 
a  distinguished  teacher  aT\ong  tlie  Jews,  who,  in 
die  latter  days  of  Herod  the  Great,  raised  a  l)and 
of  hisscliolars  to  ert'ect  asocial  reform  in  the  spirit 
of  the  old  Hebrew  constitution,  ljy  '  destroying  the 
heathen  works  which  the  king  had  erected  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  their  fathers.'  A  large  golden 
eagle,  whicli  the  king  had  causes*  to  be  erected 
over  the  great  gate  of  the  Temple,  in  defiance  of 
the  h'.w  that  forbid*  images  or  representations  of 
any  living  creatures,  was  an  object  of  their  8])ecial 
dislike,  whicli,  on  hearing  a  false  report  that 
Herod  was  dead,  Matthias  and  Ids  coirijianions 
proceedeil  to  demolish;  when  the  king's  captain, 
supposing  the  undertaking  to  have  a  higher  aim 
than  was  the  fact,  cume  ujion  the  riotous  reform- 
ers witli  a  liand  of  soldiers,  and  arrested  the  pro- 
ceeding* of  the  multitude.  Dis|iersirig  the  mob 
be  ap[irehended  forty  of  the  bolder  spirits,  together 
with  Matthias  and  his  fellow-leader  Judas,  Mat- 
thias was  burnt. 

Now,  had  we  used  the  term  Tlieudas  fir  tlie 
term  Matthias,  the  reader  would  at  once  have  seen 
that  wliat  we  have  just  given  from  the  more 
minuie  narrative  of  Josephus,  is  only  a  somewhat 
detailed  statement  of  the  facts  of  which  Gamaliel 
gave  a  luief  summary  before  the  Saiihedrini. 
This  chronological  ditiiculty  then  disappears. 
Matthias  or  Tlieudas  appeared  '  lie  fore  these 
days,'  liefore  Judas  of  Galilee,  and  before  the 
census;  he  apjieaied.  tiiat  is,  s,ome  four  years  an- 
terior to  the  birth  of  our  Lord- — J.  U    B. 

THIEF,  PENITENT  UN  THE  CROSS 
(Luke  xxiii.  39-^3j.  It  has  beeti  assumed 
that  this  man  had  been  very  wicked  ;  that  he  con- 
tinued so  till  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross;  that  he 
jiiined  tiie  other  malefactor  in  insulting  the 
Savioio  ;  and  that  then,  liy  a  miracle  of  giace,  he 
was  transformed  into  a  jienitent  Cliristian.  But 
this  view  of  tlie  case  seems  to  involve  some  mis- 
conctption  of  the  facts,  which  it  may  not  lie  in- 
expedient to  indicate,  VViiiiby  says, '  .-Vl most  all 
inteipieters  that  I  have  read  lieresay  that  this  thief 
began  his  re)ientance  on  the  cross.'  With  regard  to 
his  moral  character,  he  is  indeed  styled  by  the 
Evangelist  one  of  the  '  malefactors  ((cajcoPp^oi)  who 
were  led  with  Jesus  to  be  put  to  death  '  (ver.  32) ; 
but  the  word  ig  evidently  used  5o^o<rT(Kcis,  i.  e. 
malefactors  as  they  were  considered.  St.  Matthew 
(xxvii.44)andSt.  Maik(xv.27)callthemA.r;o-Tat; 
but  this  word  denotes  not  only  robl(ers,&c.,  but  also 
brigands,  rebels,  or  any  who  carry  on  unauthorized 
Hostilities,  insurgents  (Thucyd.  iv.  53).  Bishop 
Maltby  observes,  in  his  sermon  on  the  subject, 
l!m.t  'these  Ksutovpyot  were  not  thieves  who  robbed 
all  for  profit,  but  men  who  had  taken  up  arms 
on  a  principle  of  resistance  to  the  Roman  oppres- 
lion,  and  to  what  they  thought  an  unlawful 
iiurden,  the  tribute-money  ;  who  made  no  scruple 
to  rob  all  the  Romans,  and  when  engaged  in  these 
unlawful  causes,  made  less  diflerence  between 
Jews  and  Romans  than  they  at  first  meaiit  to  do' 


(Sermons.  1810-22,  vol.  i.).  Insurrection  wm  a 
crime,  but  it  was  a  crime  a  person  might  havt 
committed  who  had  good  qualities,  and  had  main- 
tained a  respectable  character.  Again,  this  man'# 
punishment  was  crucitixion,  which  was  not  iu 
use  among  the  Jews,  and  inBicted  by  the  Romans 
not  on  mere  thieves,  but  reliels.  Barabbas  had 
been  one  of  these,  and  though  lie  '  lay  tMiund  with 
them  that  had  made  insurrection  with  liini,  wiio 
had  committed  murder  in  the  insurrection,"  Maik 
(xv.  27)  has  the  same  word,  \TiaTr)s,  'robber,' 
which  is  applied  to  him  by  St.  John  (xviii.  40). 
It  is  most  probable  that  these  '  malefactors'  were 
two  of  his  companions.  Our  Lord  was  con- 
demned under  the  same  charge  of  insurrection 
(Luke  xxiii.  2),  and  the  man  whose  case  we  ai-e 
considering  says  to  his  fellow-sutferer.  '  thou  art 
under  ilie  same  seiilejice.'  iv  rto  avTtfi.KplfiarL.  and 
admits  tliat  they  both  were  guilty  of  the  cliaige, 
while  our  Lord  was  innocent  of  it  (Luke  xxiii.  4<>,' 
41).  It  is  impossible  then  to  determioethe  degree  of 
his  criminality,  without  knowing  what  provocati(/ii» 
he  had  received  under  the  despotic  ami  arbitrary 
rule  of  a  R<imaii  governor  such  as  Pilate,  how  far 
he  had  been  active, or  only  mixed  up  with  the  sedi- 
tion, &c.  The  notion  that  he  was  suddenly  and  in- 
stantaneously converted  on  the  cross  is  grounded 
entirely  upon  the  general  statement  of  Matthew, 
'the  thieves  also  whicli  were  crucified  with  liitn 
cast  the  same  in  his  teeth"  (xxvii.  44),  whereas. 
St.  Luke,  in  his  relaiion  of  the  incident,  is  more 
exact.  Instances  (if  St.  Matthew's  style  of  speak-, 
ing,  wliich  is  called  anip/ificatio/i,  abound  in  the 
Gos|.els,  and  in  all  wi iters.  1'hiis,  'the  soldiers 
brought  hiin  vinegar'  (Luke  xxiii.  36:  John  xix. 
29),  'one  of  them  did  so'  (Matt,  xxvii.  48; 
Mark  xv.  3fi).  '  The  disciples  had  indignation' 
(Matt.  xxvi.  8),  'some  of  them'  (Mark  xiv.  4), 
'one  of  tliem'  (John  xii.  4).  So  in  Mark  xvi.  5; 
Matt,  xxviii.  2,  there  is  mention  of  one  angel 
only;  but  in  Luke  xxiv.  4;  John  xx.  1'2,  there  is 
mention  of  two.  It  is  also  far  from  certain  that 
either  his  faith  or  lejientance  was  the  fruit  of  this 
Iiarticular  season.  He  must  have  known  some- 
thing of  the  Saviour,  otherwise  he  <  ould  not  have 
said  ovSev  o/tottov  tirpa^e,  '  he  h.ith  d'lie  nothing 
amiss."  He  may  have  been  acquainted  with  the 
miracles  and  preaching  of  Jesus  before  he  was 
cast  into  prison ;  lie  may  have  ev  en  conversed 
with  him  there.  He  was  convinced  of  our  I^ord's 
Messiahship,  '  Lord,  remember  me  when  thou 
comesl  into  thy  kingdom.'  His  crime  possibly 
consisted  of  only  one  act  of  insubordination,  and 
he  might  have  been  both  a  sincere  believer,  and, 
with  this  one  exception,  a  practical  follower  of 
Christ.  Koecher  (ap.  Bloomfield,  Reccn.  Synop.) 
tells  us  that  it  is  a  very  ancient  tradition  that  the 
thief  was  not  converted  at  the  cross,  but  was  pre- 
viously imbued  with  a  knowledge  of  the  Gospel. 
See  Kuinoel,  Macknight,  &c.— J.  F.  D. 

THIGH,  the  jiart  of  the  body  from  the  legs' 
to  the  trunk,' of  men,  quadrupeds,  &c.  (Heb  '\y  ; 
Se])t.  fiTjpSs;  Vulg.  femur).  It  occurs  in  Gen. 
xxxii.  2.5,  31,  32;  Judg.  iii.  16,  21  ;  Ps.  xlv.  3; 
Cant.  iii.  8.  rutting  the  hand  under  the  thigh. 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  ancient  custom,  ujjon 
occasion  of  taking  an  oath  to  any  one.  Abraham 
required  this  of  the  oldest  servant  of  his  house, 
when  he  made  him  swear  that  he  would  not  take 
a  wife  for  Isaac  of  the  daughters  of  the  Canaati- 
ites  (Gen.  xxiv.  2-9).     Jacob  required  it  of  bk 
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Boit  Josejjh,  when  he  bound  hitn  by  oath  not  to 
bury  liim  in  Egypt,  but  with  h'.s  fathers  in  the 
land  of  Canaan  Cxlvii.  29-31).  The  origin,  form, 
and  import  of  tl»is  ceremony  in  taking  an  oath, 
&re  very  doubtful.  Aben  Ezra  says,  '  It  apjiears 
to  m;  tliat  it  was  the  custom  in  that  age  for  a 
lervMit  to  place  his  hand  on  his  master's  thigli,  at 
till'  command  of  the  latter,  to  show  that  he  con- 
sidered liimself  subject  to,  and  undertook  his 
master's  iiidding;  and  such  is  at  ])resent  the  cus- 
tom in  India.'  Grotius  tliinks  tliat  as  the  swoiJ 
was  worn  upon  the  thigh  (comp.  Judg.  iii.  16, 
21  ;  Ps.  xlv.  3  ;  Cant.  iii.  8)  this  custom  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  If  I  falsify,  kill  me.  Not  a  few 
commentators,  ancient  and  modern,  explain  it  of 
laying  the  liand  on  or  near  the  sectio  circumcisi- 
onis,  to  protest  by  tliat  solemn  covenant  of  God, 
wliereof  circumcision  was  the  badge  and  type,  in 
the  Abraliainic  family.  Si)  R.  Kleazar  says, 
*  Before  tiie  giving  of  tlie  law,  the  ancient  fathers 
swore  by  the  covenant  of  circumcision'  (Pirke, 
cap.  49j.     'i'he  Targum    of  Jonatlian  lien  Uzziel 

explains  it  ^n^THD  HT'TJIl  in  sectione  ciironm- 
cisionis  meae  ;  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  *]T  niPin 
^f2''p,  sub  femore  fcederis  mei.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
adopts  the  former  of  these  two  explanations  (6'owi- 
mentary  on  Gen.  xxiv.  9).  Tliis  interpretation 
supposes  a  yneiosis,  or  metonyniy,  such  as  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  attend  the  use  of  the  word  witli 
regard  to  the  effect  of  tlie  water  of  Jealousy 
(Num.  V.  21,  22,  27).  Bochart  adduces  many 
fimilar  instances  {Hierozoic.  p.  2,  lib.  v.  cap.  15). 
We  may  also  refer  to  the  margin  or  Heb.  of 
Gen.  xlvi.  2fi ;  Exod.  i.  5;  Judg.  viii.  30.  No 
further  allusion  to  this  ceremony  in  taking  an 
oath  occurs  in  Scripture,  unless  the  jjhrase 
•giving  the  hand  under'  refer  to  it.  See  Hebrew 
or  margin  of  1  Chron.  xxix.  24,  and  'giving  tlie 
hand,'  2  Chron.  xxx.  8;  Jer.  1.  15;  Ezek.  xvii. 
18.  Our  translation  states  tliat  ^  the  hollow  of 
Jacobs  thigh  was  out  of  joint  by  the  touch  of  tlie 
angel  who  wrestled  with  him'  ((ien.  xxxii.  25). 
Some,  liowever,  prefer  to  render  ypTTl,  was 
sprained,  or  urenched,  and  adduce  Jer.  vi.  8; 
Bzek.xxiii.  17,  IS.  The  Septnagint  rentiers  it  (cal 
iyapKr/fTe  rh  irKdros  rod  fXTfpov  ;  the  V'ulg.  tetigit 
nervuin  femoris  ejus,  et  statim  emarcuit.  Some 
such  sense   better    suits  ver.  31,   where   we   fiod 

Jacol)  limping  on  his  tliigh  ;  seeGesenius  on  J??^' 
The  custom  of  Jacob's  descendants,  founded  upon 
this  incident,  is  recorded  in  ver.  32,  wliich  has  been 
tlius  translated  :  '  Therefore  the  children  of  Yisrael 
eat  not  .of  the  nerve  Nashe,  which  is  upon  the 
hidlow  of  the  thigh,  unto  this  day  :  because  lie 
struck  the  hollow  of  Yaiicob's  thigh,  on  the  nerve 
Nashe'  (Sept.  rb  y^vfiov,  Vulg.  nervus).  The  true 
derivation  of  'he  word  Til^i  is  considered  by  Dr. 
Fiirst,  in  his  Concordance,  to  he  still  a  secret; 
but,  along  with  (iesenius.  he  underslpnds  the  nerve 
itself  to  lie  the  ischialic  nerve,  which  proceeds 
from  the  hip  to  the  ancle.  This  nerve  is  ^lill  ex- 
tracted from  the  liinder  limbs  by  the  Jews  \n 
England,  and  in  otlier  countrfes  where  properly 
qualified  persons  are  ajipointed  to  remove  it(iVeM> 
Traiis/ation,  kc,  by  the  Rev.  D.  A.  De  Sola, 
p.  333).  The  j  lirase  '  hip  and  thigh'  occurs 
in  Judg.  XV.  8,  in  the  account  of  Samson's  slaugh- 
ter of  the  Philistines.  Geseniiis  translates  ?y  in 
this  jiaxsage  wit/i,  and  understands  it  as  a  pro- 
Vfrbal exprflssiuii  for  ' he  smote  them  all.'     The 
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Chaldee  paraphrast  interprets  W,  '  He  smote  tnUl 
footmen  and  horsemen,  the  one  resting  on  tbeil 
legs  (as  the  word  plJJ*  should  lie  rendered),  the 
other  on  their  thighs,  as  they  sat  on  their  horses.' 
Others  understand  that  he  smote  them  both  on  the 
legs  and  thighs.  Some  give  anotlier  interpretation. 
Smiting  on  the  thigh  denotes  penitence  (Jer.  xxxi. 
19),  grief,  and  mourning  (Ezek.  xxi.  12)  A  few 
mistranslations  occur.  The  word  -thigh' shoulj 
have  been  translated  'leg'  in  Isa.  xlvii.  2,  pIC. 
HVTj/xas,  crm-a.  In  Cant.  vii.  1, 'The  joints  of  thy 
tliighs,'&c.,  the  true  meaning  is,' the  ci/ic/j/reoy  My 
loins  (»'.  e.  the  drawers,  trowsers)  is  like  jewellery." 
J^dy  't\'ortley  Montagu  descrihes  this  article  of 
femaie  attire  as  '  comjiosed  of  thin  rose-coloured 
damusk,  brocailed  with  silver  fvwers'  (Letters, 
ii.  I''.;  see  Harmer,  On  Solomo7i's  Song,  p  110). 
Cocceius,  Buxtorf,  Mercerus,  and  Junius,  all 
adopt  this  explaiifttion.  In  Rev.  xix.  16,  it  is 
said  'the  Word  of  God  (ver.  13)  hath  on  his  ves- 
ture and  on  his  thigh  a  name  tcritten,  King  of 
ki\igs  and  Lord  of  lords.'  Schbusner  tliinks  the 
name  was  not  writ'en  upon  the  thigh,  but  upon  the 
sworil.  Montfaucon  gives  an  account  of  several 
images  of  warrie^'-s  having  inscriptions  an  the 
thighs  (Antiijuiti  Expliqiiic,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  pp. 
268-9;  Grupter,  "ii.  14S9;  and  see  Zornii  OptiS- 
ci^l-%  S.S.  ii.  759.)— J.  F.  D. 

THISTLE.     [Thorns  ] 

THOMAS  (&wfjLas).  The  word  KfOXn  is 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  AiSv/j.os,  tioin.  This 
name  occur*  also  on  Phoenician  inscrijitions,  in  a 
form  which  remi*  ds  us  of  the  colloquial  English 
abbreviation,  viz,  DIKO  and  DNri  (Gesenii  Mo- 
nutnenta  Phnenicia,  ]i.  356). 

The  Apostle  '^homas  (Matt.  x.  3  ;  Mark  iii. 
18;  Luke  vi.  15  ^  Acts  i.  13)  has  been  considered 
a  native  of  Galilee,  like  most  of  the  other  ajxistles 
(John  xxi.  2)  ;  but  according  to  tradition  he  was 
a  native  of  Antiochia,  and  had  a  twin-sister 
called  Lysia  {Patres  Apost.  ed.  Cotel.  |  p.  272, 
501).  AccordiJig  to  Eusehius  (Hist.  Eccles.  i.  13) 
the  real  name  of  Thomas  was  Judas;  and  he, 
occurs  under  this  name  also  in  the  Acta  Thomce. 
This  Judas  wan  deemed  the  same  as  Judas  the 
brother  of  Jesus  (Matt.  xiii.  55).  It  would  seem 
even  that  the  surname  AiSu^os  was  understood  to 
mean  that  Thomas  was  a  twin-hiother  of  Jesus 
(Philo,  ad  Acta  Thomne,  p.  94,  sq.). 

In  the  character  of  'Thomas  was  combined 
great  readiness  to  act  upon  his  convictions,  to  be 
faithful  to  his  faith  even  unto  death,  so  that  he 
even  exhorted  his  fellow -disciples,  on  his  last 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  '  Let  us  also  go,  that  we 
may  die  with  him  '  (John  xi.  16),  together  with 
that  careful  examination  of  evidence  which  will 
be  found  in  all  persons  who  are  resolved  really 
to  obey  the  dictates  of  tlieir  faith.  Whosoever  is 
minde<l,  like  most  religionists  who  complain 
of  the  scepticism  of  Thomas,  to  follow  in  the 
common  transactions  of  life  the  dictates  of  vulgar 
jirudence,  may  easily  abstain  from  putting  bit 
bands  into  the  marks  of  the  nails  and  info  the 
side  of  the  Lord  (John  xx.  25)  ;  but  whosoever  is 
ready  to  die  with  the  Lord  will  be  inclined  to 
avail  himself  of  extraordinary  evidence  for  extra- 
ordinary facts,  since  nobody  likes  to  suffer  mar- 
tyrdom by  mistake.  These  remarks  are  directe<i 
against  Winer  and  others,  xvho  find  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Thomas  what  they  consider  contradictory 
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^its,  vii.,  inconaiderate  faith,  and  a  turn  for 
^tactiiig  the  most  rigorous  evidence.  We  Knd 
vhat  a  resolute  and  lively  faith  is.  always  neces- 
yarily  combined  with  a  sense  of  its  importance, 
M(d  with  a  desire  to  iieep  its  objects  unalloyed  and 
kec.  (Vom  error  and  superstition.  Christ  himself 
liid  not  blame  Thomas  for  availing-  himself  of 
all  (Missible  evidence,  but  only  pronounced  those 
blessed  who  would  be  open  to  conviction  even  if 
«ome  external  form  of  evidence  should  not  be 
within  their  reach  (comp.  Niemeyera  AkaUe- 
misc/ie  Predigtea  wtd  Reden,  p.  321,  sq.). 

Thomas  preached  the  Gos{jel  in  Parthia  (Ori- 
geii,  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Eccles.  iii.  1  ;  Socrat.  i. 
19  ;  Clement,  Recogn.  ix.  2it),  and,  according  to 
Jerome,  in  Persia;  and  was  buried  at  Edessa 
(Rutin.  Hkt.  Eecles.  ii.  5).  According' to  a  later 
tradilion  Tiuimas  went  to  India,  and  sulVere^l  mar- 
tyrdom there  (Gregor.  Naz.  Orat.  \%.\i.ad  Aiiati. 
p.  43S,  ed.  Par. ;  Ambrose,  iti  Ps.  xlv.  10  ;  Hieron. 
Ep.  148(59)  ad  Marcell.  ;  Niceph.  Hist  Eccles. 
li.  40;  Acta  Thomee,  c.i.  sq. ;  AbdiiE  Hist.  Jpost, 
"..  ix. ;  Paulin.  A.  S.  Bartholomaeo,  India  Orient. 
Ghristiaiia,  Rom.  1794).  This  tradition  has  been 
:rttacted  by  "V'on  Bohlen  (hiJien,  i.  375,  sq.).  The 
I'ncient  congrea^ations  of  Christians  in  Ijidia  who 
lelong  to  the  Syrian  cimrch,  are  called  Thomas- 
Christians,  and  consider  the  Apostle  Tliomas  to 
be  their  founder  (Fabricii  Lux  Evangelii,  p.  626, 
5q. :  Assemani,  Biblioth.  Orient.,  iii.  2.  435,  sq. ; 
Ritter's  Erdkunde,  v.  i.  601,  sq.).  Against  this 
tradition  Tliilo  wrote  in  his  edition  ol  the  Acta 
Thomtr,  p.  107,  sq.  (comp.  Augusti,  Denkioilr- 
iigkeiten,  iii.  219,  sq.). 

,  The  fathers  frequently  quote  an  Evangeliuni 
'iec'urulum  Thomam,  and  Acta  Thotnce,  the  frag- 
ments I'f  which  have  been  carefully  edited  by 
J.  C.  Thilo,  in  his  Codex  Apocryp/ius  Novi  Tes- 
tamenti.  i.  275  ;  ami  the  .^c^a  Thomee  separately, 
L.  1823  ;  and  see  Winer's  Real-U'orierbuch,  un- 
der 'Thomas'— C.  H.  F.  B. 

THORNS  AND  THISTLES.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  this  article  the  viuiuus  words  which, 
in  the  Authorized  and  oiher  versions,  have  been 
considered  to  indicate  brambles,  briers,  thtirns, 
thistles.  Rabbinical  writers  state  that  there  are 
no  less  than  twenty-two  words  in  the  Bible  sig- 
nifying thorny  and  j)rickly  jjlants ;  but  some  of 
these  are  probably  so  interpretfd  yn!y  because  they 
are  unknown,  and  may  merely'  denote  insigniH- 
cant  shriilis.  We  siiall  enumerate  tlieni  alphabeti- 
cally, though  not  likely  to  throw  any  light  upon 
what  has  already  l)affleti  so  many  inquirers. 
This  does  not  arise  from  any  deticieuty  of  thorny 
plants  to  which  the  Bililical  names  might  be 
applied,  but  frpm  the  want  of  good  reasons  for 
selecting  one  plant  more  than  another ;  for,  as 
Celsius  has  said.  *  Fuerunt  in  Ju<taea  haiid  pauca 
loca  a  sitiuis  diversorum  genernm  denominata, 
quod  esset  haec  terra  ncm  taiitnni  lacte  et  melle 
fluens,  sed  herbis  quoque  inutilibns,  et  spinis 
multifariis  passim  inlestata.'  As  examples  we 
may  mention  the  genera  of  which  some  of  the 
species  are  thorny,  such  as  Acacia,  Astragalus, 
Acanthodium,  Alhagi,  Fagonia.  Tribulus,  Berbe- 
ris,  Primus.  Hubus,  Crataegus,  Snlanum,  Carduus, 
Cnicus,  Onop(ird()n,  Eryiigium,  Rhamnus,  Zizy- 
phus;  and  of  species  which  are  named  from  this 
characteristic,  Anahasig  spinosissima,  Paliurus 
•i-uleatug,  Ruscng  aculeatus,  Forskalea  tenacissi- 
•na,  Aristida  puugeos,  Salsola.  Ecliinus,  Kcbinups 
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spinosus,  Bunias  spinosa,  Lyciuni  spinosum,  Potfr- 
rium  spinosum,  Atraphaxis  spinosa,  Prenantliei 
spinosa,  Ononis  spinosa,  Smilax  asper,  Spartium 
spinosum,  Zizyphus  Spina  Cbri^ti. 


521.    [Ziiyphus  Spina  Christi.^, 

Akantha  (iLKavda)  occurs  in  Matt.  vii.  16  ; 
xiii.  7,22;  xxvii.  27  ;  and  also  in  the  parallel 
passages  of  Mark  and  Luke;  and  as  forming  the 
crown  of  thorns,  in  John  xix.  2,  5.  Tlie  word  is 
used  in  as  general  a  sense  as  '  thorn '  is  with  us, 
anu  therefore  it  would  be  incorrect  to  confine  it 
to  any  one  species  of  plant  in  all  the  alwve 
passages,  though  no  doubt  some  particular  thorny 
plant  indigenous  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem would  be  selected  for  plaiting  the  crown 
of  thorns.  Hasselquist  says  of  the  Nabca  Pali- 
urus Athencei  of  Alpiniis,  now  Zizyphus  Spi^ia 
Christi.  '  In  all  probability  this  is  the  tree  which 
iffc'irded  the  crown  of  thorns  put  upon  the  head 
of  Christ.  It  is  very  common  in  the  East.  This 
plant  is  very  fit  for  the  purjM)se,  for  if  has  many 
srriall  and  sharp  spines,  which  are  well  adapted 
to  give  pain  :  the  crown  miglit  easily  be  made 
of  these  soft,  round,  and  pliant  iirancbes  ;  and 
\Vhat  in  my  opinion  seems  to  be  the  greater 
proof  is,  that  the  leaves  very  much  resemble  (hose 
of  ivy,  as  they  are' of  a  very  deep  glossy  green. 
Perha]is  the  enemies  of  Christ  would  have  a 
plant  somewhat  resembling  that  wifh  which  em- 
perors and  generals  were  crowned,  that  there 
mjgiit  be  a  calumny  even  in  the  punisiiment.' 
Some  have  tixed  upon  Paliwnis  aculeatus,  and 
others  upon  Lycium  korridum. 

Atad,  or  Athad  (IOX),  occurs  in  Gen.  1.  10: 
Judg.  ix.  14,  15  ;  Ps.  Iviii.  9.  In  the  first  passage 
it  is  said  that  'they  came  to  the  thresh  ing-flot)r,' or 
the  place  of  Atad.  In  the  fable  in  Judg.  ix.  14, 
15,  the  atad.,  or  bramble,  is  called  to  reign  over 
the  trees.  From  Ps.  Iviii.  9,  it  is  evident  that 
the  atad  was  emjdoyed   for  fuel';  '  Befote  joui 
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poU  can  feel  the  tlioriis.'     Athad  is  so  similar  to 

the  Arabic  ,^-»t^   ausiij,    that   it  has    generally 

been  considered  to  mean  the  same  plant,  namely, 
a  sjjecies  of  hucktlioin.  This  is  contirmed  by 
atadini  being  one  of  the  synonynies  oi  rhamnus, 
as  given  in  the  supplements  to  Dioscorides. 
A  species  of  rhanmus  is  described  both  by  Belnn 
and  by  Ranwolf  as  being  common  in  Pales- 
tine, and  by  the  latter  as  found  especially  in  tlie 
iieij;.hboiirho(id  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Prosp.  Alpinus  as  having  an  abun- 
dance of  long  branches,  on  whicli  are  found  many 
long  and  very  sharp  thorns.  So  Ranwolf:  "It 
])iits  forth  long,  slender,  crooked  switches,  on 
which  there  are  a  great  many  long,  strong,  ami 
acute  thorns.'  As  al)0ve  mentioned,  this  has  been 
snppDseil  by  some  to  be  the  true  Christ's  thorn, 
lihammis,  now  Zizyphxis  Spina  Christi. 

Hesha  and  Bkshim,  translated  wsed  and 
Ikistlet  in  Autli.  Vers.  [Brsha]. 

Barkanim  (D''3i5")5),  translated  brie?'^  in  the 
Aiith.  Vers.,  occurs  in  Judg.  viii.  7,  Ifi,  wliere 
Gideon  is  described  as  saying,  '  tlien  I  will  tear 
your  Hesh  v/ith  the  thorns  {kvzim)  of  the  wilder- 
ness, and  witli  osiers  (barkani/n).''  The  Seventy 
.n  their  version  retain  tlie original  name.  'Iheie 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  briers,  as  applied 
to  a  rose  or  braml)le,  is  the  correct  meaning;  but 
ther."  is  nothing  to  lead  us  to  select  any  one  ])re- 
feraUly  from  among  the  nmnerous  thorny  and 
pricKly  plants  of  Syria  as  the  barkanim  of  Scrip- 
ture. Rosenmiiller,  iiowever,  says  that  tliis  word 
signdies  'a  Hail,'  and  lias  no  reference  to  thorny 
plaiifs. 

Batos  (^ctTos).      [Seneh.] 

Chaiiui,,  '  nettle.'     [Chakui..] 

Chkdek  (PID)  occurs  twice  in  Scripture;  in 
Prov.  XV.  19:  '  Tiie  way  of  the  slothful  is  as  a 
hedge  of  thorns  '  {chcdeh)  ;  and  in  Micah  vii.  4  : 
'  Tlie  liest  of  tiietn  is  as  a  brier  (chcdek).  and  the 
most  u])riglit  like  a  thorn-hedge.'  C/tedek  is 
generally  sujjposed  to  be  as  little  known  as  the 
other  thorny  and   prickly  plants,  but  there  is  an 

Arabic  word,  jJtX*.  ckadak  or  htidak,  which  is 

applied  in  the  East  to  a  species  of  solatitim. 
This  is  supposed  by  Rosenmiiller  and  others  not 
to  be  suitable  to  the  above  passages  ;  but  some 
sjiecies  of  sohmu/n  grow  to  a  considerable  size; 
others  are  ^mong  tlie  most  prickly  plants  qf  the 
East,  anil  very  coinmon  in  dry  arid  situations. 
S.  sanctum,  the  S.  spinosum  of  others,  is  found 
in  Palestine.  Dr.  Harris  is  of  opinion  that  chedeh 
is  tlie  cohttea  spiuosa  of  Forskal,  which  is  called 
heddad  in  Arabic,  and  of  whioli  there  is  an  en- 
graving in  Russell's  Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  tab.  5, 
CuoAcu  (Hirt)  is  founii  in  several  places,  and 
is  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  translated  thistle  in  2  Kings 
xiv.  y ;  Job  xxxi.  40  ;  and  thorns  in  Job  xli.  2; 
Prov.  xxvi.  9;  Isa.  xxxiv.  13,  .Stc.  From  the 
context  of  the  several  patisages,  it  is  evident  that 
choach  rnust  have  lieen  some  useless  plant  Or 
weed  of  a  tiioriiy  nature.  Prov.  xxvi.  9  :  As  a 
thorn  (choach)  goeth  into  the  hand  of  a  drunkard, 
&c.  The  Sepfuagint  tnujsl^tes  it  iiy  aKavda,  ami 
^Kaf,  t'jat  is,  words  which  signify  thorny  plants 
in  general,  and  al»  >  liy  KfiSr], '  a  nettle.'  But  it  ig 
difScult  in  this,  ^  in  other  instances,  to  a^»certiuW' 
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what  particular  p^ant  is  intended,  and  hmioa 
choach  has  lieen  variously  translated.   Celsius  ha* 

pointed   out    that    the   Arabic     -^i.    khokh  it 

similar  in  nature  and  origin  to  the  Helnew  word,' 
and  is  employed  as  its  synonynie,  and  that 
chucho  is  the  Syriac  version.  Khoohh  is  apjilied 
in  Arabic  to  tiie  peach,  and  bur  khoukh.  whence 
we  have  apricock,  &c.  to  the  apricot.  Choach  may 
therefoie  be  considered  as  a  generic  term  applied 
to  the  plum  tribe;  and  some  ol  these,  as  the  com- 
mon sloe.  Primus  spinnsa,  are  well  known  to  be 
of  a  thovny  nature:  'Sylvestris  pruiius,  hiimilis, 
ac  solidis  spinis  munitus  est.'  Some  kindred 
s})ecies,  as  a  tliorny  Cratsegus,  may  sujiply  il« 
[jlace  in  Sjria.  Bove  says  of  Mesteli,  not  far 
from  the  Jordan,  '  Les  arbustes  qui  y  croissent 
m'unt  paru  des  Rhamnees  ou  des  Rosac^es  du 
genre  Prunus.' 

Daudar  CII"^),  translated  thistles  in  tlie 
Auth.  Vers.,  occurs  in  Gen  iii.  18,  '  Thorns  also 
and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thige ;'  and 
again  in  Hosea  x.  8;  in  both  of  which  passages 
dardar  is  conjitined  with  koz.  The  Rabbins  de- 
scribe it  as  a  thorny  plant  which  they  also  call 
accobita.  The  accub  of  the  Aial>s  is  a  thistle  or 
wild  artichoke.  The  Septuagint,  however,  ren- 
ders dardar  by  the  Greek  word  rpl^oKos  in  both 
jiassages,  and  this  will  answer  as  well  as  any 
other  tliorny  or  prickly  plant.     See  belov/,  T«i- 

BUI.US. 

KiMOSH.  translated  '  nettles  '  [Kimosh]. 

KoTZ  or  Koz  (pp)  occurs  in  several  })assage» 
of  Scripture;  in  two  of  which  it  is  mentioned 
along  witl)  dardar,  where  koz  and  dardar  may 
be  consiileied  equivalent  to  the  English  thorns 
and  thistles.  The  Septuagint  translates  it  in 
all  the  passages  by  &Kavda,  and  it  probably 
was  usetl  in  a  general  sense  to  denote  plants 
which  were  thorny,  useless,  and  indicative  o( 
neglected  culture  or  deserted  habitations,  grow- 
ing naturally  in  de.sert  situatiotis,  and  useful  oulj 
'  .lii'i  ijiiii  i>'  \i  imiMA  •)n'l  III 


b22.     [Ononii  spInoM.] 


for  fuel.     Rut  if  any  particular  p^ant  be 

the  Onqnis  spinosa  or  '  Rest-harrow,'  mentioned 

hjf  ^iii^selq^i^,  ip^y  be  8«l,ecteU  as  fully  chaas 
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teristic.  'Spinosissima  ilia  et  pevniciosa  planta, 
campos  Mitegros  tegit  ^{j:y«'<>  e'  Palesliiiaj.  Non 
dul)itaf>Uun>  quiiv  lianc  indicaveriiit  in  a\iquo 
loco  sorijitwes  sacii." 

Naazlz  or  N>ATZUTZ,  supposed  to  be  a  species 
a' Zizyphtis  [Naazuz]. 

Sallonim.     [Silicon.] 

Seuebiu  (Ezek.  ii.  6),  supposed  to  be  the 
ga<]tiy  '  or  someUi'wg  of  die  kind.       ...<   u«o  e.ii 

Seneh.     [Seneh.]  >      »t««\M»'.) 

Shait  (H'U')  occuvs  in  several  passages  of 
Isaiah:  v.  £;  vil.  23,  2i,  25;  ix.  18;  x.  17; 
xxvii.  4,  ill  all  of  vvhii-h  if  is  associated  with 
Shamir,  the  two  tieiiig  translated  thorns  and 
briers  in  the  Authorized  Version.  tVotn  the  con- 
text of  ail  the  passajjes  it  is  evident  that  some 
weeii-like  [ilants.are  inteniled,  either  ol'.a  tliorny 
or  prickly  nature,  or  such  jis,  spring  up  in  neg- 
lected cultures  <ind  ' in'e  signs  of  desolation,  and 
which  are  occasioii'ally  eiri])loyed  I'w  fuel.  No- 
thing has,  however,  heen  ascertained  respecting 
the  plant  intended  by  *A«t(!,  and  consequently  it 
has  t)een  variously  translated  in  the  several  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures. 

Shamir  ('^"'Pt^')  occurs  in  all  the  same  pass- 
ages as  the  word  shait,  with  f|ie  additii  ii  also  of 
Isa.  xxxii.  13  ;  '  Upon  the  land  pf  niy  peoj)le  shall 
come  up  thorns  (jiozim)  and  briers  '  (shamir). 
Being  associated  with  koZf  it  has  been  inferred 
that  shamir  tnust  also  tviian  some  thorny  plant. 

^1..:   samir,   in    Arabic,    according    to    Celsius 

(Uierobot  xi.  p.  1S8),  frotn  Abulfeda,  is  a 
thorny  plant,  said  to  be  a  species  of  sidri,  which 
does  not  bear  fruit.  Sidr  is  another  name  of 
Nabca,  a.s\)ec\enif  Zizyphus.  No  plants  are  more 
common  in  the  warm  and  dry  uncultivated  parts 
of  tiie  East  than  ]irickly  speii'ieSi  of  Zizi/phus,, 
which  impede  the  path  and  clioke  uj)  vegetation 
and  are  therefore  very  suitable  for  the  illustration 
of  the  passages  in  which  shamir  occurs.  Tlii^ 
kind  of  sidri  not  bearing  fruit  may  be  the  Paliurus 
actfleatus  of  botanists. 


felLLON   (I'l/P)   oacurg    in   Ezek.   xxviii 
And  tner«  shall  be  no   more  a  pricking  brier 


(sillan)  unto  the  house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grisving. 
thorn  '  (Jioz).  ■  As  sffjoii  is  here  mentiouwj  w'H<^i 
koz,  it  has  been  inferred  that  jt  must  mean  some- 
thing of  tiie  same  kimt.  Several  Araliic  words 
resemble  it  in  sound  ;  as  seel,  signifying  a  kind  of 
wormwood;  silleh,  tiie  plant  Zilla  Mi/at/runi ; 
sillah,  the  Tpijos  of  the  Greeks,  snp|)(ised  to  be 
Salsola  ka/i  and  N.  tragus  ;  sulal  or  sidalon, 
whi'h  signities  the  iAont  of  the  <late-tree,  white 
the  Clialdee  word  sil.'eta  signities  a  thorn  simply. 
It  is  jirobable,  therel'oie,  \\vdX  sillon  has  something 
of  the  same  meaning,  as  also  sallmiim  or  si/lonim, 
which  occurs  in  Eiek.  xi.  6  along  with  sarebim  ; 
but  we  are  unable  to  Hx  upon  any  particular  plant 
of  Syria  as  the  one  intended. 

S.iKKiM  (D^2Ci')  is  another  of  the  words  which 
is  considered  to  iiulicate  thorny  plants,  as  in 
Num.  xxxiii.  S'S  ;  'Those  wliich  ye  let  remain 
of  them  shall  be  pricks  [sikkimj  in  your  eyes  and 
thorns  (^zinaim)  in  your  sides."  It  occurs  in  the 
feminine  ibrm  sykkoth  (mS^)  in  Job  xli.  7,  where 
it  is  translated  'barbed  irons.'  Sikkim  has 
been  variously  translated,  but  its  reseml)lance  to 

the  Arabic  l  '  (^  shuk,  thorns,  sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  probability  of  its  meaning  something 
of  the  satiie  kind,  though  it  lias  not  been  ascer- 
tained whetjier  it  is  used  in  a  general  sense, 
as  is  probable,  or  applied  to  some  particular 
jilant. 

SutiM  (D'''1*D)  occurs  in  several  passages,  e.g. 
in  Kccles.  xii.  G, '  as  the  crackling  of  thorns  («iVi>») 
iiniler  a  pot,' &c. ;  Isa.  xxxiv.  14,  '  And  thorns 
(sirim)  shall  come  up  in  her  palaces,'  &c. ;  Hosea 
xi.  () ;  Amos  iv.  2:  Nahum  i.  10.  The  Seventy 
and  other  translators  iiave  eirijiloyed  words  signi- 
fying thorns,  as  conveying  the  meaning  of  iirim, 
but  nothing  has  been  advanced  to  lead  us  to 
■«lect  one  plant  mure  than  another. 

SiRPAD  (TSIp)  is  mentioned  only  once  by 
Isaiah  (Iv  13),  '  And  instead  of  the  Inier  (sirpad) 
shall  come  up  the  niyrile."  Thougii  this  has  ge- 
neijilly  been  considered  a  thorny  and  ))rickly 
plant,  it  does  noi  follow  from  the  context  that  such 
a  plant  is  necessaiily  meant.  It  would  tie  suffi- 
cient for  the  sense  tliat  some  useless  or  insi.gnilicaiit 
plant  be  understood,  and  there  are'niViny  such 
in  desert  ami  uncultivated  places.  In  addition 
\o  Paliunt-s  CarduHS,  Urtica,  CoJij/ia,  species  (»f 
Polygonum,  of  Euphnrhi,a,  &c.,  have  been  ad- 
duced ;  and'  also  Rmcus  uculeatus,  or  '  butcher'b 
broom.' 

Triboi.os  or  Tribui.us  (t/)i/3o\os)  is  found  in 
Matt.  vil.  -Ifj,  '  J)o  men  gather  figs  of  thistles' 
(Tptfi6hwv)l  and  again,  in  Heb.  vi.  S,  •  But  that 
which  beareth  thorns  and  briers  (rpi&oKoi)  is  re- 
jected." The  name  w:is  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  tWQ  or  three  plants;  one  of  wiiich  was,  no 
doubt,  aquatic,  Trapa  nutans;  of  the  others  Tri- 
btiliis  terrestris  is  undonl)tedly  one,  aiul  Fagonia 
cretica  is  supposed  to  be  the  other.  Both,  or  nearly 
allied  species,  are  found  in  dry  and  barren  places 
in  the  Kast ;  and  as  both  are  prickly  and  sprea^^l 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground,  they  are  extremely 
hurtful  to  tread  upon.  The  word  rpifioKos  is 
further  interesting  to  us,  as  being  employed  in  the 
Septuagint  as  the  translation  of  dardar.  Ti»c 
preaence  of  species  of  Tribuitis  and  of  Faffottkt 
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iftdicate*  a  <iry  aiid  barren  uncultivated  soil,  co- 
ircted  with  prickly  or  thorny  plants,  .^-iu^j  '  n  u,-.\, 

r""*!  ami  t!  .',i,\ 


itii'J  !>ilt 


, :  524.     [Tribulijs  terrestris.] 

ZiNNiM-(D^3V)  and  Zenenim(D^3'3V)  occur 
in  several  passages  of  Scripture,  as  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
5.");  Josli.  xxiii.  13,  where  they  are  mentioned 
along  with  .Sikkim  ;  also  in  Job  v.  5,  and  Prov. 
xxii.  5.  The  Septuagint  has  rpiPoXos  in  Fro\ . 
xxii.  5,  and  ^oKths  in  Num.  xxxiii.  55,  and 
Josh,  xxiii.  13.  It  lias  been  supposed  that 
zinnim  might  be  the  Hhammis  Paliurus,  but 
nothing  more  precise  has  been  ascertained  re- 
specting it.  tlian  of  so  many  other  of  these 
tiiorny  plants;  and  we  may  therefore,  with  Mi- 
ctiaeljs,  say,  *  Nullum  simile  nomen  habent  re- 
liquae  linguae  Orientales ;  ergo  fas  est  sapienti, 
Celsio  quiique,  fas  sit  et  milii,  aliquid  ignorare. 
Ignorantise' iivofessio  via  ad  inveniendum  veriim, 
si  quis  in  Oriente  quaesierit.' — J.  F.  R. 

THREE,  ^h^,  t'l'?^',  &c.,  occur  frequently 
as  cardinal  numbi  rs ;  thus,  D''3f  ti'^tJ',  three 
years  (Lev.  xix.  23);  as  ordinals,  JJ'?ti''n3K^3, 
in  the  third  year  (2  Kings  xviii.  1);  in  com- 
bination with  otlier  numbers,  as  n"ltJ*y  ^7^_, 
thirteen  ;  and  they  are  also  used  in  the  plurad 

as  ordinals  for  tiiirty,  D''t.*'/:>'^(1,  Rings  xvi.  23). 
For  other  forms  and  us.s  of  the  words,  see  Lexi- 
cons. The  nouns  LV^tJ',  E^'^^K',  and  l^^hiy,  li- 
terally, according  to  one  derivation,  a  third  man, 
are  used  in  the  sense  of  a  commander  or  general, 
sometimes  as  connected  witii  war-cliariots  or  ca- 
valry. Thus  (Exod.  xi.v.  7),  ,'  Pharaoh  took 
all  the  cliariots  of  Egypt  and  captains  (Dt^PK'', 
third  men),  over  all  this  armament"  (173  7]?), 
not&s  in  our  translation,  '  over  every  one  of  them.' 
Sept.  Tpiardraf  M  ■na.vraiv,  tristata:  over  all  ; 
Vidg.  duces  totius  exercitus.  So  it  is  said  (xv. 
4),  that  'the  clioice  of  all  Pliaraoh's  captains ' 
C^BvC'),  or  third  men,  were  drowned ;  Sept.  «/«- 
fidras  rpiffraTas  ;  Vu]g.  principes.  The  Septua- 
/ipt  word  seems  chosen  upon  tlie  assumed  analogy 
,9t  ita  etyinology   to  the   Hebrew,   quasi  rpiTo- 


(XTtxTifs,  '  one  who  siands  tliird.'  .  Acconliag  to 
Origen,  tristates  has  this  meaning,  l>ecau8e  there 
were  three  persons  iu  each  chariot,  of  ^vllom  ttie 
first  fought,  the  second  protected  him  witli  a 
shield,  and  the  third  guided  the  horses.  Wilkin- 
son, however,  says,  '  tliere  were  seldom  tliree  per* 
sons  in  an  Egyptian  war-ohaiiot,  except  iu  tri- 
um}jhal  processions.  In  the  Held,  each  one  kmd 
his  own  car  with  a  charioteer'  {Manneis  ana 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Mgyptians,  vtA.-  i. 
p.  335).  JeroHie,  on  Eiekiel  xxiii. .'says,  '■J'ristaife 
among  the  Greeks  is  the  name  of  the  seconcl  rank 
after  the-  royal  dignity.'  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  ideal  meaning  of  the  verii  {J'Pt^.  niay  be  tH  J 
rttle  or  direct,  as  appears  from  its  share  in  sucl*  ,' 
words  as  W^^l^,  '  excellent  tilings,'  ot  rather  . 
'rules  and  directions'  (Prov.  xxii.  20), and  T'K'D/ 

*  a  proverb,'  from  vti'D,  *  f"  rule,'  hence  an  aulfiari' 
tative    precept.      According,  to    this    sense,    our 

translation  renders  the  word  K'vti',  '  lord  ;'  '  a  lord 
on  whose  hand  the  king  leaned '  (2  Kings  vii.  2; 
comp.  V.  17,  19).  If  the  latter  derivation  of  the 
Hebrew  word  be  admitted,  it  will  cease  to  con- 
vey any  allusion  to  tiie  number  three;  of  whj,ch 
alhision  Gesenius  speaks  doubtingly  of  any  in- 
stance, l)ut  which  he  decidedly  jjronOunces  to  be 
Unsuitable  to  the  first  j)assage,  wliere  the  word 
evidently  stands  in  connection  with  war-chariots 
(see  Gesenius,  «.  v.  ^^^').  .  Three  days  and 
three  nights.  '  For  as  Jonas  was  ttiree  days 
and  three  nights  in  the  wliale's  lielly,  so  shall  the 
Son, ol' man  be  three  days  and  tluee  niglits  in  tlie 
heart  of  the  eartli.'  The  apparent  difliculty  in 
these  words  arises  from  tlie  fact  that  our  Lord 
continued  in  the  grave  only  one  day  complete, 
togellier  with  a  part  of  the  day  on  wliicii  lie  was 
buried,  and  of  that  on  which  he  rose  a:ifain.  The 
Hebrews  had  no  word  expressly  answering  to  the 
Greek  word  vuxO^f^^pov,  orii'atuial  day  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  an ,  idea  wliich  they  expressed  by 
tlie  phrases  a  night,  and  a,  day  and  a  day  and  a 
night.  Tlius  (Dan.  viii.  14),  '  Unto  two  thousand 
and  tliree  hundred  evening  mor>iings  (i.  e.  days, 
as  it  is  in  our  translation),  then^liiili  tl;e  sanctuary 
be  cleansed."  Thus,  also,  what  h  called  '  forty  days 
and  forty  nights', in  Gen.  vii.  J2,  is,siniply  ■  forty 
days'  in  ver.  17  ;  wherefore,  as  if  is  common  in 
general  computations  to  ascribe  a  whole  day  tO 
what  takes  up  only  a  part  of  it,  when  this  was  done 
in  the  Jewish  language,  it  was  necessary  to  men- 
tion both  day  a.id  ntght i  lience  a  pait  of  tliree 
days  was  called  by  them  three'  days  and  three 
night*.  Another  example  we  have  in  1  Sam.  xxx. 
12,  where  the  Egyptian,  whom  David's  men  found 
in  the  field,  is  said  to  have  eaten  no  bread,  nor 
drunk  any  water,  three  days  and  three  nights. 
Nevertheless,  in  giving  an  account  ol  himself,  the 
Egyptian  told  them  that  his  master  had  left  him, 
'  l>ecause  three  days  ago  I  fell  sick  ;'  in  the 
Hebrew  it  is,  I  Jell  sick  this  third  day,  that  is,  this 
is  the  third  day  since  I  fell  sick.  Indeed,  among 
the  Helirews,  things  were  said  to  be  done  aftfr 
three  days,  which  were  done  on  the  third  day 
(comp.  2  Chron.  x.  5  with  ver.  12  ;  Deut.  xiv.  28 
with  xxvi.  2).  Agreeably  to  these  forms  of  speech, 
the  jiropliecy  of  our  Lfffd's'jreaurrection  from  the 
dead  is  sometimes  represented  as  taking  place  after 
three  days,  sometimes  on  .'the  third  day  (tet 
Whitby,    Macknight,    Wakefield,    Dr.,. 


THRONE. 

Clarke,  in  loc.)-  The  pliras*",  •  three  and  four,'  so 
often  rej)eated  (Antios  i.),  means  abv/idance,  any- 
thing that  goes  (in  toward  excess.  It  finds  its 
parallel  in  Viri^iTit  well-known  words,  O  terqiie 
quaterque  beati — 'Oh  three  and  foui  times 
hii\)\>Y^  {jEn.  i.  94;  see  also  Odijss.  v  3116). 
Three  has  also  been  considered,  botli  by  Jews 
and  Christians,  as  a  distinguislied  or  mystical 
MKwie/',  like  '  seven.'  Ainswortli,  on  Gen.  xxii. 
4,  lias  C(dlected  tn.my  such  instances,  but  tiiey 
all  appear  to  us  to  be  fancil'iil. — J.  F.  D. 
THRESHING.  [Aquicui  tuke.] 
THRONK.  The  Hebrew  word  NDD  is 
generally  thought  to  have  for  its  root-meaning  the 
idea  of  covering  ;  hence  -it  ileno'es  a  covered  se.it, 
or  throne;  Fiirst,  in  his  admirable  Hebrew  Con- 
cordance, holds  it  to  convey  the  notion  of  an 
arciied  or  curved  body,  and  so  to  have  come  to  sig- 
nify aseat  of  dignity,  having  the  elegance  given  to 
it  winch  curved  lines  can  easily  impart.  Whatever 
the  original   import   of  the  term   may  have  been, 

ND3,  or  rather  ND3  niD/On,  denoted  the  orna- 
mentetl  seal  on  which  royal  personages  gave  au- 
dience on  state  occasions  among  the  Helwews  (1 
Kings  ii.  19;  xxii.  10;  comp.  Estli.  v.  1).  It  was 
originally  a  liecorated  arm-chair,  higher  than  an 
ordinary  seat,  so  as  to  require  a  foot-stool 
(Dnn)  to  support  the  feet.  Sometimes  tiie  throne 
was  placed  on  a  platform  ascended  by  steps  (Isa. 
vi.  1).  Solomon  made  a  throne  of  ivory  overlaid 
with  gold,  which  had  six  ste|)s,  with  six  lions  on 
each  side  (1  Kings  x.  18).  Archelaus  addressed 
the  multitude  from  '  an  elevated  seat  aiid  a  throne 
of  gold  '  (Joseph.  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.l.  1).  A  throne 
became  the  emblem  of  regal  power  (Gen.  xli.  10)  ; 
whence  the  phrases,  '  to  sit  on  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom '  (])eut.  xvii.  18j,  that  is,  to  rule  as  a 
monarch;  and  'to  sit  on  the  throne  of  a  ])erson 
(1  Kings  i.  13;  2  Kings  x.  .30),  which  signifies, 
to  be  his  successor. — J.  R.  B. 

THUMMIM.     [UiuM  AND  Thummim.] 
THUNDER    (Dyn:    Sept.   Bpovri\,    ^lassim  ; 

also  ?1p,  <paiV7\).  This  sublimest  of  all  the  ex- 
tiaordinary  phenomena  of  natin'e  is  jweticalhj 
represenled  as  tiie  voice  of  God,  which  the  waters 
c'otyed  at  tlie  creation  (Ps.  civ.7;  comj).  Gen.  i. 
9),  For  other  instances  see  Exod.  ix.  2S  (Hebrew, 
or  margin);  Job  xxxvii.  4,  5  ;  xl.  9;  Ps.  xviii. 
1.3;  and  especially  Ps.  xxix.,  which  contains  a 
magnifice.nt  descri])tion  of  a  thunder  storm.  Agree- 
ai>ly  to  the  popular  speech  of  ancient  nations,  the 
writer  ascribes  the  eliects  of  liglitning  to  the 
thunder:  ' 'I'he  voice  of  the  Lord  breaketh  the 
cedars'  ■  ve  .  5;  comp.  1  Sam.  ii.  19).  Thunder 
is  also  introduced  into  the  ))oefical  allusion  to  the 
passage  of .  the  Red  .Sea  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18.  Tlie 
plague  of  hail  \)n  the  land  of  Egypt  is  very  natu- 
rally represented  as  accompanied  with  '  mightv 
thiuiderings,'  which  would  lie  literalh/  incidental 
to  the  immense  agency  of  the  electric  Huid  on  that 
oicasion  (Exod.  ix.  22-29,  33,  34).  It  accom- 
panied tlie  liglitnings  at  the  giving  of  the  law 
(xix.  16;  XX.  18).  See  also  Ps.  ixxxi.  7,  which 
).robably  refers  to  the  same  occasion  :  '  1  answered 
thee  in  the  secret  place  of  thunder,'  literally,  '  in 
the  covering  of  thunder,'  Dy">  "inDS,  i.  e.  the 
Umnder-clouds.  It  was  also  one  of  the  grandeurs 
attending  the  divine  interjxjgition  described  in  2 
S*m,  xxn.  11 ;  co  nj .  p».  Kviii.  13.    The  enemies 
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of  Jehovah  are  threatened  with  desti  cti  Ki  by 
thunder;  perhajis,  however,  lightning  is  includefl 
in  the  mention  of  the  more  impiessive  pheno- 
menon (1  Sam.  ii.  10).  Such  means  are  repre- 
sented as  used  in  the  destruction  of  Sennacherib's 
army  (Isa.  xxix.  .5-7;  comp.  xxx.  30-33).  Bishop 
Lowth  would  understand  the  description  as  me- 
tajihorical,  and  intended,  iniiier  a  \ariefy  of 
pxpressive  and  sublime  images,  to  illustrate  the 
greatness,  the  suddenness,  the  horror  of  the  event, 
rather  than  the  manner  by  which  it  was  ellectetl 
(New  Translation,  and  notes  in  loc.).  Violent 
thunder  was  employed  by  Jehovali  as  a  means  of 
intimidating  the  Philistines,  in  their  attack  i»pon 
the  Israelites,  while  Samuel  was  olVering  the 
burnt-ofl'ering  (1  Sam.  vii.  10;  Ecclus.  xlvi-.  )7). 
Homer  represents  Jupiter  as  inierp.sing  in  a  battle 
with  thunder  and  lightning  '  Iliad,  viii.  7.5,  Xc. ; 
xvii.  594 ;  see  also  Speiice's  Polymetis,  Dial. 
xiii.  p.  211).  Thunder  was  miraculously  sent 
at  the  request  of  Samuel  (1  Sara.  xii.  17,  lis). 
It  is  referred  to  as  a  natural  phenomenon  subject 
to  laws  originally  a])]jointed  by  the  Creator  (^Job 
xxvili.  26;  xxxviii.  25  ;  Ecclus.  xliii.  17);  and 
introduced  in  visio7is  (Rev.  iv.  5  ;  vi.  1  ;  viii.  5; 
xi.  I'J;  xiv.  2;  xvi.  18;  xix.  6';  Esther  (Apoc.) 
xi.  5).  In  Rev.  x.  3,  4,  'seven  ihimders' 
[Seven].  It  is  adoj)ted  as  a  compurisoti.  Thus 
'as  lightning  is  seen  before  the  thunder  is  lieaid, 
so  modesty  in  a  person  before  he  s])eaks  recom- 
mends him  to  the  favour  of  the  ami itors  "  (Ecclus 
xxxii.  10  ;  Rev.  xix.  6,  &c.).  The  sudden  ruin 
of  the  unjust  man  is  compared  to  the  transitory 
noise  of  thunder  (Ecclus.  x'.  13);  but  see  Arjiald, 
in  loc.  One  of  the  sublimest  metaphors  in  the 
Sciiptures  occurs  in  Job  xxvi.  14,  •  Lo,  these  are 
parts  of  his  ways  ;  but  how  little  a  jiortion  is  heard 
of  him  ('i^DtJ',  a  mere  whisper)  ;  but  the  thunder  of 
his  ])ower  who  can  understand?'  Here  the  whis- 
per and  the  thunder  are  admirably  opjiosed  to 
each  other.  If  the  former  he  so  wonderful  and 
overwhelming,  how  immeasurably  more  so  the 
latter?  In  the  sublime  description  of  the  war- 
horse  (Job  xxxix.)he  is  said  to  perceive  the  battle 
afar  ofl'  '  by  the  thunder  of  the  captains,  and  the 
shouting"  (ver.  '25).  Tiiat  pait  of  the  dtscription, 
however  (ver.  19),  'hast  thou  clothed  his  neck 
with  thunder?'  ajipears  to  be  a  mistranslation. 
The  word  nDJ?*!  from  DJ?"!,  'to  be  agitated,'  'trem- 
ble,' refers  rather  to  the  mane  :  '  Canst  thou  clothe 
his  neck  with  the  trendiling  mane  f  To  the 
class  of  nii-translarions  nuist  be  referred  every 
instance  of  the  word  '  thunderl)olts  '  in  our  version, 
'  a  word  which  corresponds  to  no  realifv  in  naiiue. 
Thus  '  hot  thimdeibolts'  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  48,  D''£K'"1) 
means  '  lightnings,"  tw  irvpi,  if/ni.  '  Then  shall  the 
right-aiming  thunderbolts  go  abroad  '  (\Vi>d  v. 
21),  ^oXiSfs  aaTpa-KU)!/,  'Hashes'  or  'stJokes  of 
liglitning.'  'Threw  stones  like  thunderbolts  '  (2 
Mace.  i.  16),  (TvviKfpavvoio av  1  he  word  conveys 
an  allusion  to  the  mode  in  which  lightning 
strikes  the  earth.  Thunder  enters  into  the  appel- 
lative or  siniiame  given  by  our  Lord  to  James 
and  John  —  Boanerges;  o  effTiv,  vlo\  ^potT^s,  says 
St.  Mark,  'sons  of  thunder"  (iii.  17).  Schleusner 
here  understands,  lire  thunder  of  eloquence,  as  in 
Aristoph.  {Achar.  530),  Virgil  apjilies  a  like 
figute  to  the  two  Scipios  :  '  Quo  fulmiua  belli ' 
(^•e?j.  vi,  842).  Others  understapil  the  allusion  to 
be  to  tlie  energy  and  courage,  &c.  of  the  two  apostles 
(Lardners  Hist,  of  the  Apostles  and  EvunqelisU. 
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ch.   ix.   }   I  ;  Snicer.    Thesaurus,  s.  v.  Bpoin-fi), 

Tliei)|iliylact  says  tliey  were  so  calleil  because  they 
were  great  ])reacliers  and  divines,  us  jueyatAjO- 
K-qovnai  Kal  OfoAoyiKordTovs.  Others  suppose 
the  allusion  to  be  to  the  proposal  of  these  apostles 
to  call  lire  from  heaven  on  the  inhospitable  Sa- 
niaritiuij  (Luke  ix.  53,  51).  It  is  not  certain 
jo/icHoiir  Liird  so  surnamed  them    [Boankugbs]. 

Tiie  word  71p,  simply  '  voice,'  is  often  used  for 
th mder,  as  in  Exod.  ix.  23;  Ps.  xxix.  3;  Ixxvii 
18  ;  Ji-r.  X.  13.  In  the  lasi  of  these  passages  the 
production  of  rain  by  lightning  is  referred  to  : 
'  When  lie  i  ttereth  his  voice,  there  is  a  multitude 
of  v\faters  in  the  lieavens,  he  maketh  lightnings 
with  (or  tor)  rain."  It  is  related  (Joim  xii.  28) 
that  Jesus  said, '  Father,  glorify  thy  name.  Then 
came  there  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  I  have 
t)oth  glorified  it,  and  will  glorify  it  again.'  Some 
of  the  people  fliat  stood  l)y,  but  had  not  heard  the 
words  distinctly,  said  it  had  'thundered,'  for 
the  voice  came  from  heaven ;  others  who  had 
caught  the  words,  supposed  that  God  had  spoken 
to  Jesus  by  an  angel,  conformably  to  the  Jewish 
opinion  that  God  had  never  spoken  but  by  the 
ministry  of  angels.  Perliaps,  however,  thunder 
attended  the  voice,  either  a  little  before  or  after; 
comp.  Exod.  xix.  Ui,  19;  Rev.  iv.  5;  vi.  1 
[Bath  Koi.J.— J.  F.  D 

THYATIRA  (Qvarupa,  tci),  a  city  on  the 
nor'hern  border  of  Lyilia,  about  twenty  seven 
miles  from  Sardis,  the  seat  of  one  of  the  seven 
Apocalyptic  cliurches  (Rev.  i.  11  ;  ii.  IS).  Its 
modern  name  is  .\k-hissar,  or  the  white  castle. 
According  to  Pliny,  it  was  known  in  earlier  times 
by  tlie  names  Pelopia  and  Euliippa  (Hist.  Nat. 
V.  29).  Strabo  asserts  that  it  was  a  Macedonian 
colony  (xiii.  p.  928).  The  Roman  road  from  Per- 
gamus  to  Sardis  passed  through  it.  It  was  iioteil 
for  the  art  of  ilyeing,  as  appears  from  Acts  xvi.  II. 
Luke's  account  lias  l)een  confirmed  l)y  the  dis- 
covery of  an  insiriptiOM  in  lionour  of  Antonius 
Claudius  Alphenus  by  the  corporation  of  dyers, 
which  concludes  with  ttie  words  ot  j8o<^e?s.  It  still 
•nanitains  its  reputation  for  this  manufacture,  and 
large  quantities  of  scarlet  cloth  are  sent  weekly  to 
Smyrna.  Tlie  town  consists  of  about  two  thou- 
sand houses,  for  whi<;h  taxes  are  paid  to  the 
government,  besides  two  or  three  hundred  sniall 
huts  ;  of  the  former  3li0  are  inhabitetl  by  Greeks, 
30  l)y  Armenians,  and  tiie  rest  by  Turks.  The 
common  Uinguage  of  all  classes  is  the  Turkish  : 
i>ut  ill  writing  it,  the  Greeks  use  tiie  Greek,  and 
the  .Armenians  the  Armenian  characters.  Tiiere  are 
nine  mosques  and  one  Greek  church. — J.  E.  R. 

THYINE  WOOD  (^u\ov  dvivov)  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  articles  of  merchandise  vviiich  would 
cease  to  be  purchased  in  conse(|uenceof  the  tall  of 
Baliylon  (Rev.  xviii.  12).  This  wood  was  in  Ciin- 
•ideral)le  demand  by  the  Romans  being  much 
emjiloyed  by  them  in  the  ornamental  wood-work 
of  their  villas,  ai.d  also  for  tables,  bowls,  and  vessels 
of  dillerent  kinds.  It  is  noticed  by  most  ancient 
authors,  iroin  the  timeof  Tlieojjlirastus.  It  wasllie 
citron-wood  of  tiie  Romans  ;  thus  S.ilmasius  :  "  Qva 
Tiieoplirasti  est  ilia  citrus,  quae  citreas  mensas 
dabat  Komanis  inter  lauti.ssiina  opera  (Cels.  Hi- 
erohiit.  vol.  ii.  p.  25).  It  was  produced  only  !ii 
•Mrica,  in  the  neigM)ourhoo<l  of  Mount  Atlas,  and 
111  Granada  :  '  citrum,  arborem  Africae  peculiaiem 
*Bm,  nee  alibi  iiasci.'     It  grew  to  a  great  size: 


THYINE  WOOD. 

'  quamm  atnplitudo  ac  radices  aestimati  powuBl 
ex  orbibus '  (Plin.  Hiat.  Nat,  xiii.  15). 


525      [Callitrii  quadrivalvia." 

This  cedar  or  citron-wood  was  most  likely  pro- 
duced by  Callitris  ynadrivahis,  tiie  Thuja  arti' 
cuiuta  of  LimiiEus,  which  is  a  native  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  of  other  uncultivated  hills  on  tlie  coast 
of  .Africa.  In  tiie  kingdom  of  Morocco,  accoiding 
to Uroiis.souel,tliis  tree  )iroiluces  tlie Sandaracli  resm 
of  commerce.  Cajit.  S.  E.  Cook,  in  his  Sketches  in 
Spain  (\()1.  ii.),  brought  to  liglit  the  fact  that  the 
wood  work  of  the  roof  of  t!ie  celebraieil  mosque, 
now  the  cathedral  of  Cordova,  built  in  the  9th 
century,  is  of  this  wood;  it  had  previously  been 
thought  to  be  tliat  of  the  larch,  i'rom  the  resem- 
blaii<;e  of  the  Spanish  word  aleroe,' which  is 
iipjilied  to  the  wood  of  C'lllitris  qtiadrivalvis  in 
Spain  and  Haiiiarv,  to  the  Latin  word  larix. 
After  carefully  examining  the  wo,id  in  question, 
Capt.  Cook  came  to  tiie  conclusion  that  the 
tiiiilier  of  the  mosque  was  not  of  any  Spanish,  or 
even  European  !•  «.  '  By  a  singular  coincidence, 
the  sulijecf  had  been  undergoing  investigation 
about  the  same  time  in  Africa.  Mr.  D.  Hay, 
tlie  British  Consul  at  Tangiers,  had,  by  tracing 
the  Araliic  etymology  of  the  word  alerce  [no 
doubt  al  arz  or  eres),  by  availing  Inniself  ol 
the  iiotanical  researches  of  the  Danisli  Consul 
in  Morocco,  and  liy  collating  tlie  accounts  of 
the  resident  Moors,  made  out  that  the  nterre  was 
the  Thuja  articulata,  which  grows  on  Mount 
Atlas.  In  corroboration  of  ids  views,  a  plank  of 
its  timber  was  sent  to  Lon<lon.  This  plank,  which 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Horti<!ultiiral  Society, 
is  1  foot  8  inches  in  diameter.  Capt.  Cook  says  hw 
is  ])erfectly  satisfied  of  its  identity  with  the  parts 
of  the  timber  of  tlie  mosque  at  Cordova  which  h« 
examined.  It  is  highly  balsamic  and  odoriferous, 
the  resin,  no  doubt,  preventing  the  ravages  of 
i:isect3,  a^  well  m  the  iuflueiice  of  tbe  air.'  {Lott' 
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turn'*  jtrboret.  iv.  2463).  Tliis,  no  doubt,  was 
also  the  citron  or  f!iyine-wi)o(i  of  the  ancients, 
•jiid  tlieref'>re  liiat  of  the  above  cited  jiassage  of 
She  Revelation.— J.  F.  R. 

TIBERIAS  (TtPepidi;  Talm.  Nn^tS ;   Arab. 

^joi?)  is  a  small  town  situated  about  the  middle 

of  the  western  bank  of  the  lake  of  Ciennesareth. 
Til)eria.i  was  chielly  l»uilt  by  the  Tetrarcli  Herodes 
Aiiti()a.s,  and  called  liy  liim  after  the  KnijierorTi- 
tierius  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2.  .3).  Accordin;^to  tlie 
Life  of  Josephus  (6  Ro),  Tiberias  was  30  stadia 
from  Hi|)i>o,  60  from  Gailara,  and  120  from 
Scytltt)|i()lis  ;  according  to  the  Talmud,  it  was  13 
Roman  miles  from  Sepphoris ;  and  JolilVe,  in  his 
Traveh,  states  that  it  is  nearly  20  Euglosh  miles 
from  Nazareth,  and  90  miles  from  Jerusalem. 
Others  titid  it  above  two  days'  journey  from 
Ptolemais. 

From  tlie  time  of  Herodes  Antipas  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Herodes  Agrippa  II., 
Tiberias  was  the  principal  city  of  tlie  province  (see 
Josejih.  Vita.  §  9).  Justus,  son  of  Pistus,  when 
addressing  the  inhabitants  of  Tiberias,  stated  tliat 
'  the  city  Tiberias  had  ever  been  a  city  of  Galilee  ; 
and  that  in  the  days  of  Herod  the  Tetrarcli,  who 
had  built  it,  it  had  obtained  the  principal  place; 
and  that  he  had  ordered  that  the  city  Sepphoris 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  city  Tiberias;  that 
they  had  not  lost  this  pre-eminence  even  under 
Agrippa,  the  father,  but  had  retained  it  until 
Felix  was  procurator  of  Judasa;  but  he  told  them 
that  now  they  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  be 
made  a  present  of  by  Nero  to  Agrijipa;  and  that 
upon  Sepplioris's  submission  of  itself  to  the  Ro- 
mans, that  city  was  become  the  capital  of  Gali- 
lee, and  that  the  royal  treasury  and  the  archives 
were  now  removed  from  them.'  Tiberias  was  one  of 
the  four  cities  which  Nero  added  to  the  kingdom 
of  Agrippa  (De  iJe/^.  J2<rf.  XX.  13.2).  Sepphoris 
and  Tiberias  were  the  largest  cities  of  Galilee 
(Joseph,  FtVa,  §  65).  In  the  last  Jewish  war  the 
fortirtcatioiis  of  Tiberias  were  an  important  mili- 
tary station  {De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  20,  6 ;  iii.  10,  1 ; 
Vita,  ^  S,  sq.). 

According  to  Josephus  (  Vita,  5  12),  the  inhabit- 
antsujf  Tiberias  derived  their  maintenance  chiefly 
frorn  the  navigation  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and 
from  its  fisheries.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem Tiberias  was  celebrated  during  several 
centuries  for  its  famous  Rabbinical  academy  (gee 
Lightfoot's  Horae  Heb.  p.  140,  sq.). 

Not  far  from  Tiberias,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town  of  Kmmaus,  were  warm 
minei'ai  springs,  whose  celebrated  baths  are  some- 
time* spoken  of  as  belonging  to  Tiberias  itself 
(Josej)h..  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21,  §  6  ;  Antiq.  xviii.  2. 
3  ;  Vita,  ^  16  ;  Mishna,  Sabb.  iii.  4  ;  and  other 
Talmudical  passages  in  Lightfoot's  Horae  Heb. 
)i.  133,  sq.  Compare  also  VVichmaniisbausen,  De 
Thermis  Tiberieiaibus,  in  Ugolini  Thesaur.  torn, 
vii.)  These  springs  contain  sulphur,  salt,  and 
iron ;  and  were  employed  for  medicmal  pur- 
poses. Compare  the  Travels  of  Voliiey  and  Scholz. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Tiberias  was  burit  on 
the  site  of  the  town  n")33  Kinnereth.  Compare 
Hieronymi  Otiomasticon,  sub  voc.  '  Cheiin^reth  :' 
*  Oppiilum,  quod  in  honorem  Tiberii  Caesaris  He- 
rodes rex  Judaese  postea 'instauratum  appcllavit 
TibeJriade<n,  ferunt  tioc  primum  appellatum  no- 


mine.' Against  this  tradition  it  has  been  urg#d 
that,  according  to  Joshua  (xIb.  35),  Chinnereth 
belonged  to  the  trilieof  Naplrthali.  Comjiare  Re- 
land  i^Paleestina,  p.  161).  If  has  also  befn  said 
that  this  tradition  is  contradicted  by  the  foll'iwing 
statemen  t  of  Josephus  (^4  n^/y.  xviii.  2. 3): — '  Herod 
the  tetrarcli,  who  was  in  great  favour  with  Tibe- 
rius, built  a  city  of  the  same  )iame  with  him,  anr 
called  it  Tiberias.  He  built  it  in  the  best  pari 
of  Galilee,  at  the  lake  of  Gennesarelh.  There 
are  warm  baths  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  in  a 
village  named  Emmaus.  Strangers  came  and 
inhabited  this  city;  a  great  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  Galileans  also,  and  many  were  ne- 
cessitated by  Herod  to  come  thither  out  of  tli« 
country  belonging  to  him.  and  were  by  force 
compelled  to  be  its  inhabitants;  some  of  them 
were  persons  .of  condition.  He  also  admitted 
poor  people,  such  as  those  that  were  collected 
from  all  parts  to  dwell  in  it.  He  was  a  liene- 
factor  to  these,  and  made  them  free  in  great 
numbers,  but  obliged  them  not  to  forsake  the 
city  by  building  them  very  good  houses  at  his 
own  expense,  and  by  giving  them  land  also;  for 
he  was  sensible  that  to  make  this  place  a  habita- 
tion was  to  transgress  the  Jewish  aiicicnt  laws, 
because  riiany  sepulchres  were  to  be  here  taken 
away,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  city  Til)e- 
rias,  whereas  our  law  pronounces  that  such  inliap 
bitants  are  unclean  for  seven  days.' 

Others  have  identified  Tilieiias  with  Chamath  ; 
but  it  also  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Na])htliali, 
and  the  graves  mentioned  by  Josejihus  militate 
against  it  as  much  as  against  Chinnereth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Rabbins,  Tiberias  was  situated  on 
the  site  of  Rakkath  {Hieros.  Megil.  fid.  701). 
Compare  Othonis,  Lex.  Babb.  p.  755  ;  but  it  too 
was  in  the  territory  of  Naphthali,  and  if  the 
graves  mentioned  by  Josephus  are  any  objection 
they  must  militate  against  this  assumption  like- 
wise (Lightfoot,  Chorog.  Cent  cap.  7'2-74). 

According  to  Jolifl'e  {Travels,  pp.  4S,  49,  sq.) 
the  modern  Tabaria  has  about  four  thousand  in- 
habitants, a  considerable  jiart  of  whom  are  Jews. 
The  hot  springs  are  about  thirty-five  minutes  from 
Tabaria,  and  about  twenty  paces  from  the  lake. 
Compare  the  Travels  of  Marili,  Hasselquist, 
Buckingham,  Burckhardt,  and  Richter.  The  site 
of  the  present  town  does  not  fill  the  area  of  the 
ancient  Tiberias,  of  which  there  are  still  some 
insignificant  vestiges.  Tabaria  sufi'ered  greatly 
by  an  earthquake  on  New  Year's  day,  1837.  Al- 
most every  building,  with  the  exception  of  the 
walls  and  some  jiart  of  the  castle,  was  levelled  tc 
the  ground.  Tlie  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  live 
for  some  time  in  wooden  booths  (Schubert,  in  d. 
Miinchn.  Gelehrt.  Anzeig.  1837,  No.  191,  p.  505  ; 
Winers  Beal-Wnrterb.).—C.  H.  F.  B. 

TIBERIUS  (Tt/3epios),  the  third  Emperor  of 
Rome.  He  is  mentioned  by  name  only  by  St. 
Luke,  who  fixes  in  the  fifth  year  of  liis  reign  the 
commencement  of  the  ministry  of  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  1).  Tlie  other 
passages  in  which  he  is  mentioned  undei  the  title 
of  Caesar,  offer  no  points  of  personal  allusion,  and 
refer  to  him  simply  as  the  emperor  (Matt,  xxii, 
17,  sq. ;  Mark  xii.  14,  sq. ;  Luke  xx.  22,  sq. ; . 
xxiii.  2,  sq. ;  John  xix.  12,  sq.). 

TIBNI  (*J?i!>,  building  of  God;  Sept.  ^ativC)^ 
orie  of  tbose  factious  men  who  took  a  piominMit 
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TIDAL. 


TIGRIS. 


part  in  the  froubles  which  followed  the  violent 
death  of  Elah.  He  disputed  the  throne  of  Israel 
with  Omri,  and  the  civil  war  which  was  thus 
kindled  ()etween  th^  two  factions  lasted  for  about 
three  years  with  varying  success,  till  the  death  of 
Til)iii  left  his  aiUersarv  mastfir  of  the  crown,  B.C. 
929(1  Ki.igs  xvi.  21-23). 

TIDAL  (?^R,  veneration ;  S(.'i)t.  ©apydx), 
one  of  the  allies  who  with  Chedorlaomer  invaded 
Palestine  in  the  time  <)f  Ahraluim  (Gen.  xiv.  1). 
Tidal  hears  tiie  somewhat  singular  title  of  '  king 
of  nations  '  or  '  Gentiles  '  (□"'13  goyim').  Some 
make  it  almost  a  jiroper  name  here,  as  in  Josh., 
xii.  23,  where  we  read  of  a  '  king  of  the  Gentiles, 
(ffoi/i>n)  of  Gllgal."  I.e  Clerc  and  others  take  it  for 
Galilee,  hei-anse  in  Isa.  viii.  23,  we  meet  with 
'Galilee  of  tlie  nations.'  But  there  were  reasons 
for  its  having  then  acquired  that  name,  which  did, 
not  exist  in  the  time  of  Ahrahain,  when  all  Pales- 
tine and  the  neiglihonring  oijuntries  were  as  much, 
Gentile  as  Galilee.  In  fact,  we  cannot  tell  who 
these  Goyim  were  over  whom  Tidal  ruled  ;  hut  it 
seems  proliahle  that  he  was  a  chief  of  several  con- 
federated trilies,  whose  military  force  he  contri- 
huied  to  the  expedition  of  Ciiedorlaomer. 

TIDHAR  ("iniR)  is  twice  mentioned  in 
Scripture  (Isa.  xli.  19,  and  Ix.  13),  in  both  of  which 
places  it    is  enumerated  along  with  the  Berosh 


and  Teashur,  or  cypress  and  box-tree,  and  it 
translated  pine-tree  in  the  Authorized  Versioifc 
But  it  has  been  variously  interpretetl,  and  even  by 
the  same  translator  in  the  two  passages.  That 
it  is  rendered  elm  in  one  passage,  and  box  ox  pine 
in  the  other.  In  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  the  woril 
murneyan,  commonly  thought  to  mean  the  elnri^ 
is  used  as  the  synonyme  of  lidhar.  But  no  simi- 
lar name  having  been  discovered  in  any  of  the 
cognate  languages,  no  proofs  can  be  adduced  in 
fiivour  of  one  more  than  anotlier.  The  name  tid- 
hnra,  meaning  '  three-cornered,'  is  applied  in 
India  to  a  species  of  Knphorbia  (E.  anfiquorum)  ; 
but  this  is  not  likely  to  lie  the  pl.lnt  alluded  to  in 
Scripture,  (tesenius  is  of  ojiinion  that  tidhar 
signifies  a  durable  tree,  or  one  that  yields  durable 
wood,  9t  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  select  from 
ahiong  the  trees  of  Lebanon  that  which  is  cpe- 
cially  intended.-— J.  F.  R. 

TIGLATH-PILESKH,  the  Assyrian  king  who 
sufijected  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  B.C.  747.  [See 
Assyria,  Israki..] 

TIGRIS  (^\>/}jy  ;  Sept.  Ti7pis),oneof  the  four, 
rivers  of  Paradise,  twice  mentioned  in  Scripture 
under    the   name   of  Hiuuekki.    (Gen.  ii.  14; 

Dan. 'x.j  4).     In  Aramaean  ,  it    is   called   «    >0) 

Digfd',   in  Arabic  <Uls^i)  DiglcU,  in  Zend  T^ger, 

.. .  ■.  ■  ii" '  ■  ■  iii-jd'oi'i-'M  I  »;,  !  I>. J 


U6.    [The  I'igrigat'iU'juiiiJti^h'iHthtlie  Euphrates.    Korna.] 


111  "PehTvi  Tepera,  '  stream  ;'  whence  Have  arisen  guage  of  Media,  Tigris  meant  an  arrow  (Strabo, 

both   the  Aramaean  and  Arabic  forms,  to  which  ..    ,.._     _,,.      „■.,,.•<,-,  t* 

1  .iuui  7->rjrtii?  11.527;  rim.  Hist.  Nat.  vi.  27;  comn.  Pers.  .^ 

also    we    trace    the     Hebrew    Dekel   div(!8ted    of  '  ...«.,  w/    |  /1^  ■ 

tlie  ^prefix    Hid.     This    prefix    denotes   activity, 


rapidity,. vehemence,  so  that  Hid-dekel  signifies, 
'the  rapM  Tigris."  From,  the  introiiuction  of  thfe 
prefix,  it  would  appear  that  the  Hebrews  were  hot 

entirely  aware  that  Terjrr.  rippresented  l)y  their  ppT 
Dekt  ,  by  itself  signified  velocity  ;  so  in  ilie  lan-^ 


^ccr,  '  arrow  ;'  Sanscrit  tigra,  •  sharp,' 'swift ')  ' 
hence. arose  such  jdennasms  a's'king  Phaiaoh'' 
and  '  Al-roran." 

•Tl)e  Tigris  rises  m  the  trvountaini  of  Armenia, 
af^mf  fifteen  miles  southof  the  sources  of  the  Ei>  ''- 
phrates,  and  pursues  nearly  a  regular  coarse  suutb  ' 


TIMNA.       ,. 

«wt  till  Us  janction  with  that  river  at  Koma,, 

fifty  miles  above  Basrah  (Ef.'^ssorali).  Tlie  Tigris  is 
»avigal>le  for  l)yat3't)f,ri*;eiity  or  thirty  tons'  .Knr- 
ien  as  far  as  the  moulh  of  the  O'loriifh,  but  no- 
further;  anil  tlie  commerce  of  Mosul  is  conse- 
quently carrieil  on  by  rafts  siipportetl  on  inflated 
•heep  or  goats'  skins.  Tiiese  rafts  are  floated  doivn 
the  river,  and  when  they:  arrive  at  Kagdad,  the 
wood  of  which  they  are  composed  is  sold  without 
loss,  and  the  skins  are  conveyed  back  to  Mosul  by 
cAmels.  The  Tigris,  J)etvveen  Bagdad  and  Ivornii, 
is,  on  an  average,  about  two  hundred  yards  wide  ; 
at  Mosul  its  breadtli  does  not  exceed  tliiee 
hundred  feet.  The  banks  are  steep,  and  over- 
grown for  tl»e  most  part  with  brushwooti,  the 
esort  of  lions  and  other  wild  animals.  The 
niddle  part  of  the  river's  course,  from  Mogid  to 
Korna,  onct  he  seat  of  high  culture, ap<^  the  resi- 
dence of  i(iighty  kings,  is  now  desolate,. coveaeil 
with  the  relics  of  iincient  greatness  in  the  shajje  of 
fortresses,  mounds,  and  dams,  wiiich  had  h^en 
erected  for  the  defence  and  irrigation  (^f"  the 
country.  -A.t  the  ruins. of  Nimrod.eigiit  leagues 
i^elow  Mosul,  is  a  .stiifHe dam  quite  a<:r(iss  tl|Q 
river,  which,  when  the  stream  is  low,  stands  con- 
siderably above  the  si,irfuc,e,,.  and  .foriiis  a;sniall' 
cataract  ;  b>it  when  thestreaii)  is  swollen,  no  jurt, 
of  it  is  visible,  the  water  rnshing  over  jt  like  a 
rapid,  and  lioiling  >ip  witli  great  inipetMo-sity.  It  is 
a  work  of  gi-cat  skill  and  hibour,  and  now  vene- 
rable for  itsanti()iiily.  The  inhabitiints,  as  usual. 
att.ri!>u'e  it  lo  Niuwod.  It  is  called  tiie  Zikr- 
nl-.\awaze.  .\\  some  short  distance  below  there 
is  another  Zikr  (dyke),  but  not  so.high,  and  more 
ruuied  than  the  foniier.  The  river  rises  twice  in 
the  year  :  the  (iisiani)  s^reat  rise  is  in  April,  and 
is  caused  l)y  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the 
mountains  of  Amienia;  tlie  ot;lier  is  ju  Novem- 
ber, and  is  I  roduced  liy  the;  perix^dical  rains.  See 
Gesenius,  Thesnurufii  ,\h  1'^^)  Kinnsir,  Geog^ 
Mem,  of  Pers.  A'w/jm-^,  ,pp..i!,  IQ  ;  Hich's  Aoor- 
dislan.  which  iri<dudes:a,imii,iute  and  accurate 
account  Mf  observaiionB  made  in  a  voyage  down 
the  river  from  Mosul  to  Bagdad,  and  of  another 
voyage  up  the  river  fi:()i>i  Basrah  to  the  same 
place;  being  in  fact  a  survty  iif  the  greater  an<l 
more  interesting  [lart  of  tlie  Tigris.  .n,,    ,  1 

TIMBRELS.     [Musical  iNSi'ucittfiNTgl]      ' 

TIMN.A  (yjpn, ,  nstraint  ;  '  Sept,  &afnvd), 
a  concubine  of  Klijjhaz,  the  son  of  Esau  (G-en, 
xxxvi.  12-22  ;  I  Chron.  r.  36 ).  From  her  tlie 
name  passed  over  to  an  Edomitlsh  tribe  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  40;  1  Chron.  i.  51).  '^i  ,)-...vw.;  j.  ..i.i  1 
•  .  .  'to  Mii.'fli;  l.->lq 

TIMNAH,  (nipifl;  Sept.  ®a^vA):  or  TJM-r 

NATH  rnjpri),  an^ancletit  city  of  the  Ca- 
iiaanites  (Geo.  xx'xviii.  12),  first  assigned  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (.Fosh.  xv.  10-57),  and  afterwards 
to  Dan  (Josh.  xix.'43)  ;  but  it  long  remained  in 
the  possession  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xiv,  1  ; 
2  Chrofr;  Xxviii.  18;  romp.  Joseph.  Antiq.  \'.  81 
5).  It  is  chiefly  noted  as  the  abode  of  .Samson's 
bride,  and  the  place  where  he  held  his  marriage 
feist.  It  is  probaidy  rejiresented  by  a  deserted 
site  now  chilled  Tilnieh.  which  "is  abont  one  hour's 
journey  south-west  of  Zerah,  the'  residence  (if 
Samson.  Another  Timiiah  lay  in  the  mountains 
ftf  Judab  (Josh.  XXV.  57;  Gen.  xxviii..  12-^4). 

TIMNATH-HERES. '  [TmNAxif^sK'ftAB.i 
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TIMNATH-SPRAH  {Tr\^-ny^T\, portioi.  0/ 
abnndojice,  i.e.  renwitiinff  porticni  ;  Sept.  6a/ii  a-: 
(Tupdx^,  a  town    in   the  mountains  of  Ephraim, 
whicli    was  assigned  to   Joshua,  ai  d   became  the 
place  of  his  residence  and  btu-ial  (Josh.  xix.  50  ; 
xxiv.  30).      In  Ju<lg.  ii.  9,  it  is  called  Timnath- 
heres  (jwrtion  of  the  sun) ;   but  the  former  is  pro- 
bablytlie  correct  reading,  since  a  possession  thus 
given  to  Joshua  after  the  rest  of  the  land  was  dis- 
tributed (Josh.  xix.  49%  would  strictly  be  a  por- 
tion  remaining.     This   was    probjibly    tlie    same 
with  (he  Timnah(0a^m)  of  Josephas  (Antiq.  iv. 
iv.  11.  12;   De  Bell.  Jiid.  iii.  3.  h\  the  head  Of  a 
toparchy    lying   iietween    those   of   Goplma    and 
LyAlda  ,    which    seems    to    be    recognised    in    a 
])lace  called  Tibneh,  lying  north-west  ol'  Gophiia 
on    the  Roman   road  to  Autipatris  {Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  i.  483).     The  choice  of  Joshua,  was  cer- 
taiidy  not  in  the  nest  of  the  land.     Jerome  relates 
that  Pauk<,  when  tiavtlling  in  these   parts,-niar- 
velled  that   the  distributor   of  the   (jossessiciUS   of 
the  cliililren    of   Israel   should    have   chosen   for 
himself   a  situation  so  rOilgh  and    mountainous 
{Epitaph.  I'anlee,  fol.  99). 
■  TIMOTHY  {Tiixodeoi),  a  young  Christian  of 
Perbe,  grandsc.n  of  Iaiis.  and   so:,   of  Eunice,  a 
Jewess,    by  a   Greek    fallier,  who   wag   probably  a 
proselyte  (Acts   xvi.    1  ;    xx.   4).     He  seems   to 
have   been   brotight    np   with   great  ^iire    in    his_ 
family,  anil  to  have  profited  welt  by  the  example 
of  the  '  unfeigned    faith'   which    dwell   in  ine  ex- 
cellent   women   named    in   2  Tim.  i.  5  ;   iii.    15. 
The  testimonials  which    Paul  received  in  Lycao- 
ina  in  lav'our  of  tliis  young  disciple,  indnceii  the 
apo-tle  to  make  tiiiri  the  conijianion  of  his  jour- 
neVs  and  labouis  in^   preaching   the   Gosjiel  (Acts 
xvi.  2,3  ;    I  Tim.  iv.  12).      lie  became  his  most 
♦"aithful  ami  attached  cidleague;  and  is  frequently 
named  by    Paul    with    truly    jiaternal    tendenie.ss 
and    regard.     He   calls  trim   '  son   Timothy'  (1 
Tim    i.  1^. !'  •  VnV  own  smi  in  the  I'aith"  ■  1  Tim, 
i.  2);   ■  tny  bei(tv((l' Son   ( 1    Cor.    iv.    17);   'iny 
workfell'ow' (Rom.  xvi;  21);  'my  brother'  (which 
is  probat)ly  tlit  sense'  of  Tifj.6deos  6  aSehcpds  in  2 
Cor    i.   1).      Timothy  a]ipcars  lo    have   been  wilh 
the  apostle  at  Rome,  and  to  have  been,    like  him, 
a    prisoTier   there,    though    liberated    before    him 
(Heb.  xiii.  23).      Hns  subsequent  history  is,  how- 
ever, iniknown.     It  appears   from    1    Tim.   i.    3, 
that   when    Paul    went   into   Mace<ionia   he  left 
TimQthy  in  charge  of  the  church  at  Enhtsns.  and 
there  are  indications  that  he  was  stilt  at  Ephesus 
when  the  apostle  was   (as   usually   understood)  a 
secoiid  time  Captive  at    Rome,  and   without  ho]ie 
of  <leliyera'nce'  (1  Tim.    iii.  14).     Tlie   tradition 
is,  that  Timothy  retained  the  charge  of  thechurcdi 
at  Ephesus   till   his  death,  and  eventually   sid'- 
fered  martyr<lom  in  that  city. 

TIMOTHY,    EPISTLES    TtJ..,  The'  com^ 

mon  authorship  of  these  two  epistles  iias  seldom 
been  denied;  nor,  if  deniid,  could  the  denial  be 
successfully  maintained,  so  marked  and'  so 
numerous  are  the  points  of  resemblance  betweei) 
the  two,  except  upon  the  assumption  tiiat  the  one 
has  been  made  up  from  the  other.  When,  how- 
ever, we  proceed  to  inquive,  By  whom  were  they 
written?  the  question  is  one  which  has  occa- 
sioned in  more  recent  'imis  no  small  controversy. 
If  w*  defer  to  ilie  testiniCt*  of  tlie  early  ectte- 
siastical  writers,  no  doubt  will  remain  upoD  ti>; 
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poinf.  For  tlie  liiu;h  antiquity  of  these  epistles, 
the  alliisiuiis  to  passages  in  them  l)y  Bamalias, 
Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp,  and  Ia:naliu-i,  suffi- 
ciently vouch  (Lardner,  ii.  ?0,  38,  7fl,  9i>). 
That  tliey  are  also  to  l)e  rep^arded  as  genuine  pro* 
duct  ions  of  the  ap<wtle  whose  name  tliey  l>ear,  is 
attested  by  Iienaeus  {Adv.  Heer.  lih.  !.,  suh  init. 
ill.  3.  3)  :  by  Tbeopiiilns  of  Antiocli,  who  quotes 
1  Tim.  ii.  1,  2,  along  with  Rom.  xiii.  7,  S,  ;« 
part'  of  ^  the  divine  word  '  {Ad  Autol.  iii.  14)  ; 
by  (vlement  of  Alexandria  (S<ro?w.  ii.  383)  ;  ibid. 
\).  4  IS);  l»y  Tertnllian  {l>e  Prees-or.  Hcnret. 
0.25);  by  Cains  (ap.  Ens«'b.  Hist.  Ecc/(S.\\. 
20);  i)y  Crimen,  &c.  (comp.  Lardner.  vol.  ii. 
To  tills  weighty  mass  of  external  evidence,  tl»ie 
is  notliing  to  oi>]iose  of  the  same  kind,  for  the 
omission  of  tliese  epistles  by  JVIarcion  from  Iris 
Apostolicnii,  is  a  lii(;t,  to  which,  from  the  well- 
known  caprice  and  prejudice  of  that  iieretic,  no 
weighs  can  be  attached.  Unless,  therefore,  diffi- 
culties of  an  insnrmountalde  nature  are  presented 
by  the  epistles  themselves  to  our  regarding  them 
as  the  prodiiclioiis  of  Paul,  we  must  hold  their 
claim  to  rank  as  his  to  be  unimpeachable. 

That  such  difficulties  are  presented  by  these 
epistles  has  lieen  confidently  maintained  by  Eich- 
horn  (Einleit.  iii.ff.  317),  and  DeWelte  (/-^JM/ei^ 
8.  2*3,  IT.),  as  well  as  by  some  other  scholars  of 
less  note.  Tlie  learned  and  acute  Schleiermaciier 
Tias  also  assailed  the  genuineness  of  tiie  first  epistle 
ill  his  Kritisches  Sendschreiben  an  J,  C.  Gass 
(Beilin,  1^07);  but  liiat  of  the  second  he  ad- 
milted,  and  not  only  so,  bvit  was  wont  to  censure 
tlie  attempts  (»f  those  who  rejected  it  and  that  to 
'I'itns,  as  '  removing  the  occasion  iind  the  means 
for  the  (criticism  of  the  first  '  (Liicke,  Theol.  Stud. 
tmd  Krit.,  1834,  s.  766).  To  examine  all  the 
cavils  which  these  eminent  men,  in  the  exerci.se  of 
that  inlcnddgistic  criticism,  in  which  it  seems 
charaderistic  of  their  nation  to  delight,  would  be 
a  task  altogether  incompatdile  with  the  limits 
within  which  we  are  confined.  A  succinct  sur- 
vey of  the  more  weighty  of  their  ol)jection8  we 
shall,,  however,  attempt  to  supply  ;  begiiuiiiig 
with  tliijse  which  are  C()mmon  to  iioth  epistJesj 
ami  proceeding  to  such  as  are  peculiar  to  each. 

1.  it  is  objected  that  the  general  style  of 
tiiese  epistles  is  not  Pauline.  '  Has  Paul's  lan- 
guage in  general,"  asks  Eichhorn,  '  the  cleaiiiess 
and  ease  of  expression  which  we  find  in  tiiese 
pastoral  epistles?  Is  it  not  much  more  uii- 
polisiied,  careless,  and  allied  to  a  prose  which  has 
been  thrown  together,  rather  than  carefully  ela- 
borated V  &c.  'The  force  of  such  an  objection,' 
Kichhorn  adils,  *  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
apparent  to  those  who  have  not  the  natural  gift  of 
discerning  modes  of  writing.'  A  most  convetiient 
difficulty  !  enabling  the  critic  to  retort  the  charge 
of  incapacity  upon  all  who  do  not  see  the  charac- 
teristics of  Paul's  style  in  exactly  the  same  light 
as  they  are  viewed  by  him.  Weshelfer  ourselves 
behind  the  ample  authority  of  Hug,  who  says  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  objection,  that  it  '  is  abso- 
lutely false/  and  who  replies  to  tlie  former  by 
aiserting  for  a  letter,  written  by  the  apostle  to  a 
friend  so  intimate  as  Timothy,  flie  right  to  ex- 
hibit a  more  free  and  flowing  style  than  would 
be  proper  in  a  letter  addressed  to  a  church 
\Ihtrod.  Fosdick's  transl.  p.  •■56^). 

1.  Much  stress  is  laid  by  all  who  have  im- 
pugued  the  Pauline  origin  of  these  epistles  on  the 
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occurrence  in  them  of  Siral  Xey6fxfva,  atidf  fSs^Mf 
of  expression  not  elsewhere  usual  with  Paul" 
But  to  this  it  may  be  rejilied  that  the  same  objeC* 
tion  might  be  otl'ered  agaitlsf  inalny  of  the  un- 
questioned writings  of  the  a]x)stle,  such,  e.  g.,  ai 
the  ejiistle  to  the  Galatians,  in  which  57  o7ra|  Kt-yi- 
jiiva  occur,  and  the  e])istle  to  the  Pliilip]iians,  irf 
which  we  fitid'  .54,  &c.;  from  which  it  appears 
l)ut  fair  to  infer  that  the  occinrence  ol'such  is,  so 
far  as  it  can  prove  anything,  an  evidence  for 
Kirher  thati  against  the  Pauline  origin  of  these 
qiistles.  -All  such  rea8<)nings,  however,  apiieai 
to  rest  upon  too  jirecarious  a  basis  to  be  allowed 
nuicti  weight.  When  it  is  remend)ered  how 
mucii  the  style  of  a  writer  is  aH'ecfed  by  his  sub- 
ject, bv-his  design  by  the  state  of  ins  mind  at  the 
time  of  writing,  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
parties  for  whtJm  his  composition  is  intended,  as 
well  as  h()v*'tnuch  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  style  of  even  a  very  careful  writer  alters,  we 
shall  cert:se  to  be  much  moved  by  the  occurren',e 
in  the  ej)istles  of  such  a  writer  as  Paul,  of  unev- 
pected  varieties  and  peculiarities  of  expression' 
The  only  valid  argument  thai  can  lie  urged  against 
tlie  genuineness  of  a  writing  from  such  facts  i.s,' 
when  it  can  be  shown  that  the  writer  has  usee!" 
phrases  or  words,  which  it  is  liistorically  iin- 
possible  that  the  jjarty  to  whom  the  writing  is 
ascribed  could  have  employed;  as  has  been  done 
so  successfully  in  several  instances  l)y  Bentleyj 
in  his  work  on  tiie  Ejiistles  ascribed  to  Plialaris.' 
No  attempt  of  this  sort,  however,  is  made  by 
those  who  have  impugned  the  authenlicity  of  the 
Epistles  to  Timothy ;  '  not  one  w()rd  has  been 
adduced  which  can  l)e  shown  to  'oe  foreign  to  the 
age  of  Paul ;  not  a  single  phrase  has  been  pointed 
out,  of  which  either  the  outward  form  or  the  con- 
ception on  which  it  is  based,  belongs  to  a  later 
age'  (I'lanck,  Bemerkunaefi,  u.  s,  w.  s.  17). 
So  far  from  this,  Eichhorn  himself  admits  '  that 
they  have  in  their  langtinge  much  that  is  Pauline,' 
and  that  the  allusion  to  the  apostle's  persecuting 
zeal  before  liis  conversion  ( 1  Tim.  i.  13),  the  prin- 
ciples asserted  respecting  both  tlie  sidwiance  and 
the  form  of  Cliristianify,  and  the  jnoofs  adduced, 
are  highly  Pauline  (p.  SI'S). 

Besides  these  objections,  which  apply  to  both 
epistles  alike,  there  aie  some  which  affect  each 
ejiistle  sejiarately. 

To  the  first  epistle  it  is  objected  :  1.  TlVai  it 
jiresents  Timothy  in  a  ligiit  in  which  it  is  incon- 
sistent witii  other  notices  of  hin)  in  Pauls  epistlei 
to  regard  him.  Here  he  appears  as  little  better 
than  a  novice,  needing  instruction  as  to  the  sim- 
plest aflairs  of  ecclesiastic;>l  order:  whereas,  in 
the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  written  eAi'lier 
than  this,  we  find  him  (iv.  17)desrribed  by  Paul 
as  '  My  beloved  son,  and  faithful  in  the  Lord, 
who  shall  bring  you  into  remembrance  of  my 
ways  which  be  in  Christ,  as  I  teach  everywhere 
in  every  church;'  and  in  1  Tiiess.  i.  1-3,  we  are 
told  that  the  apostle  had  sent  hun  toThessaUmica 
to  establish  tiie  believeis  there,  and  to  comfort 
them  concerning  tlieir  faith.  If  Timothy  was  so 
well  able  to  regulate  the  churches  at  Corinth  and 
Tiiessalonica,  how,  it  is  asked,  can  it  be  supposed 
that  a  short  while  afterwards  he  sliouhl  re(piire 
gi^ch  mitiute  instructions  for  his  conduct  as  thi( 
epistle  contains?  'J'o  this  it  may  be  replied, 
(1)  that  in  visiting  Corinth  and  Thessalunica 
Timothy  adted  as  the  apostle's  delegate,  and  had. 
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doubtless,  iecei\eil  (Vom  him  minute  instnicticiis 
R»  to  h(i»  he  should  piucccd  iiiiioiif;  those  to  whom 
he  was  se  it ;  so  that  the  iillegfd  iliflerence  in  the 
circumst;iii<-es  of  Titnothy  whm  sent  to  Corintli, 
anil  when  lel't  in  Kphesiis,  disappears  ;  (2)  that 
it  does  not  necessarily  loUow,  lixitn  the  injunc- 
tions given  to  Timothy  in  tliis  epistle,  tliat  the 
writer  regarde<f  him  as  a  novice  ;  tor  they  ratiier 
respect  the  aiiplication  of  jjeneral  princi|tles  to 
peculiar  h)cal  circumstances,  than  set  Ibith  in- 
structions such  as  a  novice  would  require;  and 
(3^  '.t  is  not  to  he  forgotten  that  the  apostle  de- 
signed thidugh  Timothy  to  present  to  the  church 
nt  large  a  hody  of  instruction  whicli  shouhl  be 
useful  to  it  in  all  ages  of  its  existence. 

2.  It  is  olijecteil  that  after  the  church  at 
Epiiesus  had  enjoyed  the  apostles  instructions  and. 
jnesidency  for  three  years,  it  could  not  have  heen, 
at  the  time  this  epistle  is  supposed  to  have  heen 
written  hy  Paul,  in  such  ignorance  of  eccle- 
siastical arrangements  as  tiie  injunctions  here 
given  nould  lead  us  to  sujipose.  But  what  is 
♦here  in  th.e  epistle  that  necessitates  such  a 
supposition?  It  ccmtains  many  directions  to 
Tiinothy  how  he  s^houid  conduct  him-.e]f  in  a 
church,  some  of  wh.ich  are  certainly  of  an  ele- 
mentary character,  Out  there  is  nothing  that  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  all  intended  for 
the  benelit  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  or  that  the 
state  of  ttuit  church  was  such  as  to  require  tiiat 
injmictioiis  of  this  kind  should  he  gi\en  for  its 
sake  alone.  Timothys  sphere  of  evangelistic 
etlort  extended  greatly  beyond  I'^phesiis  ;  and  this 
epistle  was  dv's'.giied  at  once  to  guide  liim  as  to 
what  he  was  to  ilo  in  the  churches  which  he 
might  lie  calleil  to  regulate,  and  to  siipplv  his 
authority  for  so  tilling.  IJesides,  does  it  not 
naturally  occur  that  such  minute  injuiiclions  are 
just  such  as  a  |ierson  forging  this  epistle  at  a  later 
jieriod  in  Paul's  name,  would  be  most  likely  to 
avo'd? 

o.  The  absence  of  allusions  to  events  in  Ti- 
niothys  history  has  lieen  alleged  against  the 
Pauline  origin  of  this  epistle.  A  .strange  objec- 
tion ! — and  as  untenable  as  strange  !  This  may 
be  seen  by  a  refeience  to  the  following  passages  : 
i.  18;   iv.  14;   v.  '23;  vi.  12. 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  the  writer  of  this  e]iistle 
has  made  such  a  mistake  as  Paul  could  not  have 
made  when  he  classes  Alexander  with  Hviiienaeus 
(1  Tim.  i.  201  as  a  false  Christian,  whereas  we 
know  from  2  Tim.  iv.  14,  that  he  was  not  a 
»^iiristiitn  at  all.  But  where  is  the  shadow  of  evi- 
dence that  the  Alexander  mentioned  in  1  Tim.  i. 
20,  is  the  same  person  witli  the  Alexander  men- 
tioned iti  2  Tim.  iv.  14?  Was  this  name  so  un- 
common ill  E[iliesus  that  we  must  needs  suppose 
a  blunder,  where  a  writer  speaks  of  one  so  called 
as  a  heretic,  simply  Isecause  in  other  passages 
mention  is  made  of  one  so  called  who  was  not  a 
heretic?  Notiilng  can  lie  more  obvious  than  that 
there  were  two  Alexanders,  just  as  there  might 
have  been  twenty,  known  to  the  apostle  and  i'i- 
'uothv  ;  and  tli.it  of  tliese  tivo  one  was  a  heretic 
and  triiubler  of  the  church  at  Eptiesus,  and  the 
other  prolii'.hly  a  heathen  and  an  enen  '  of  the 
apostle. 

6,  In  1  Tim.  i.  20,  mention  is  mad«  of  Hy- 
menasus  as  a  liei«tic,  whom  the  writer  makes  Paul 
say  he  had  exconmiunicated  ;  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take,  for   in   2  Tim.  ii.   17,   we  tind   Hvienaeus 
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still  a  member  of  the  church  at  Ephesus, 
such  a  mistake  could  not  have  heen  made  by 
Paul.  Here,  however,  it  is  assumed  without 
])roi)i',  (1)  that  the  Hymenaeus  of  the  one  episfl* 
is  the  same  as  the  Hyineiitcua  of  the  other;  (2^ 
that  being  the  s  ime,  he  was  still  a  member  of  ihe 
same  church;  and  (3)  that  it  was  inij)ossihle  for 
him,  though  excommunicated,  to  have  letuined 
as  a  yjenitent  to  tiie  church,  and  again  to  have 
liecome  a  plague  to  it.  Here  are  tliiee  hypotheses 
on  which  we  may  accoui.t  for  the  tact  refeired  to, 
and  until  they  be  all  excluded  it  will  not  follow 
that  any  blunder  is  chargeable  upon  the  writer  of 
this  epistle. 

6.  Ill  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  the  w:i*er  refers  to  our 
Lords  good  confession  before  Pontius  Pilate. 
Now  of  this  we  have  a  recoid  in  John's  Gospel  ; 
but  as  this  was  not  written  in  Paul's  time,  it  is  urged 
that  this  epistle  must  be  ascribed  to  a  later  writer. 
It  is  easy  to  obviate  any  force  that  may  a|)|)ear 
to  be  in  this  remaik  liy  the  consideration  that  all 
the  prominent  facts  of  our  Lord's  life,  and  esije- 
cially  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  were  fami- 
liarly known  liy  oral  coimiuinication  to  all  the 
Christians  before  the  Gospels  were  written. 
Though,  then,  John's  Gospel  was  not  extant  in 
Paul's  time,  the  facts  recorded  by  John  were 
well  known,  anil  might  therefore  be  very  natu- 
rally referred  to  in  an  epistle  from  one  Cliiisiian 
to  another.  Of  our  Lord's  confession  liefore  Pi- 
late we  may  readily  su|)po.se  that  Paul,  the  great 
advocate  of  the  spiiiluality  (,f  me  Messiah's  king- 
dom, was  especially  fond  of  making  use. 

7.  The  writer  of  this  epistle,  it  is  affirmed, 
utteis  .seutiments  in  favour  of  tlte  law  which  are 
not  Pauline,  and  teaches  the  etTicacy  of  goml 
woiks  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  incompatible  witti 
."buI's  doctrine  of  salvation  i>y  grace.  This  as- 
seitioii  we  may  safely  meet  with  a  pointed  denial. 
The  doctrine  of  this  enistle  concerning  the  law 
is,  that  it  is  good  if  it  be  used  vofjLi/j.a>s,  as  a  law, 
lor  the  purposes  which  a  moral  law  is  designed  to 
serve;  and  what  is  this  but  the  doctrine  of  the 
epistles  to  the  liomans  and  Galatians,  where  the 
apostle  maintains  that  in  itself  and  for  its  own 
ends  the  ilivine  law  is  lu/ly,  just,  and  good,  anil 
becomes  evil  only  when  jmt  out  of  its  (iroper 
])lace,  and  used  for  j>,urposes  it  was  never  designed 
to  serve?  (Rom.  vii.  7-12;  Gal.  iii.  21,  &c.) 
What  the  writer  here  teaches  concerning  good 
works  is  also  in  full  harmony  with  the  apostle 
Paul's  teaching  in  his  ackoowleiiged  e))is(les 
(com]).  Rom.  xii.,  Eplies.  v.  and  vi.,  &c.);  and 
if  in  this  epistle  there  is  no  formal  exposition  of 
the  Gos[)el  scheme,  but  rather  a  dwelling  upon 
practical  duties,  the  reason  may  easily  be  found 
in  the  jjeculiar  character  of  this  as  a  pastoral 
epistle — an  epistle  of  oflicial  counsels  and  ex- 
hortations to  a  minister  of  Christianity. 

8.  l)e  VVette  as3trt.9  that  I  Tim.  iii.  18,  hear* 
marks  of  being  a  quotation  from  a  confession  or 
symbol  of  the  church,  of  which  there  were  noun 
in  Paul's  day.  But  what  marks  of  this  does  the 
p.issage  present?  The  answer  is,  the  use  of  the 
word  ofioXoyov/xfvui.  a  technieal  word,  and  the 
word  used  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  to  de- 
signate something  in  accordance  with  orthodox 
doctrine.  This  i.*  true;  but  as  technical  wortl* 
are  first  used  in  their  proper  sense,  and  as  th« 
pro])er  sense  o(  opLoKoyovjxtfus  perfectly  Buit«  th« 
passage  in  qui^stiuu,    there   is  no    rea»ua  for   £Ui> 
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foiing  any  such  later  us.xge  as  De  Wette  su;^i;ests 
Besides,  liis  aigiiment  fells  Imtli  wavfi,  for  mieniay 
as  well  Msert  that  'the  ecclesiastical  usage  arose 
from  the  terms  of  this  passa^^e,  as  aftirm  that  the 
terms  of  this  passage  were  borrowed  from  eccie- 
giastical  usage. 

9.  The  writer  of  this  epistle  quotes  »•  a  part 
of  Sci-ipture  a  passage  which  occurs  only  in 
Luke  X.  7  ;  hut  as  Luke  had  not  written  his  (jos- 
pel  at  the  time  Paul  is  supposed  to  have  written 
tliig  epistle,  and  .is  it  is  not  the  habit  of  the  New 
Testament  writers  to  quote  fnim  each  orher  in  the 
iVAV  they  quote  from  the  Old  Testament,  we  are 
lii>»ud  to  suppose  that  tliis  epistle  is  the  ])roduc- 
tio«<«if  a  later  writer.  But  does  this  writer  quote 
Luke  X.  7,  in  the  manner  alleged?  The  passage 
referred  to  is  in  ch.  v.  18,  where  we  liave  lirst  a 
citation  from  Dent.  xxv.  4,  ititrodv.ced  by  the 
u.suiil  formula,  'The  Scripture  saith  ;'  and  then 
<l»e  writer  adds,  as  fnrilier  confirmatory  of  his 
ijOsitioii,  tike  saying  of  our  Lord,  which  is  sujjposed 
to  be  quoted  from  Luke's  Gospel.  Now  we  are 
not  bound  to  conclude  that  this  latter  was  ad- 
duced by  the  waiter  as  a  pait  of  Scripture.  It 
may  be  regarded  as  a  remark  of  his  own,  or  as 
gome  iHOverbial  expression,  or  as  a  well-known 
saying  of  Christ's,  by  which  he  confirms  the  doc- 
trine he  16  establlsiiing.  We  sire  under  no  ne- 
cessitv  to  ex<^nd  the  formula  with  u hicli  the  \erse 
is  cornmeneed  sq  as  to  include  in  it  nil  that  the 
verse  contains.  The  Kal  by  itself  will  n  it  justify 
this;  indeed  we  may  go  further,  and  aflirin  that 
the  use  of  Kttl  <alon«  jather  leads  to  an  ojiposite 
conclusion,  for  had  tlve  writer  intended  the  latter 
clause  to  i)e  regarded  as  a  quotation  from  Scriji- 
tiire  as  well  as  the  formei-,  he  would  ])robably  have 
useil  some  such  foimula  ai  icai  itaMv  (com p.  Hel). 
ii.  13). 

10.  De  Wette  maintains  that  the  injunction 
in  cii.  V.  23,  is  so  much  Item-atli  the  dignity  of 
&n  aposrle,  that  we  cannot  siqipose  it  to  liave 
proceeded  from  such  a  writer  as  Paul.  But 
what  is  there  in  such  an  injunction  less  dignified 
titan  in  m:uiy  injunctions  of  an  equally  f.imiiiar 
nature  scattered  through  Paid  s  epistles V  And 
ill  what  is  it  incompatible  with  the  aposUilic  cha- 
racter that  one  sustaining  it  siiould  enjoin  upon 
a  vcinn.'.  zealous,  and  active  preacher,  whom  he 
esteemed  as  his  own  son,  a  careful  regard  to  his 
liealth  ;  the  more  es])ecially  when,  by  acting  as  is 
here  enjoined,  lie  would  vindicate  Christian  liberty 
fn»in  those  ascetic  restraints  by  which  the  false 
leaciiers  «ouglit  to  liind  it. 

Such  are  the  princijial  objections  which  have 
of  late  been  urged  against  the  Pauline  autiiorship 
of  the  first  e|)istle  to  Timothy.  Let  us  now  turn 
to  glance  with  equal  brevity  i*.  those  wliich  iiave 
beeii  uru'ed  again  t  the  second.  Of  tiiese  the  most 
weiirlity  are  founded  on  the  assumption  that  tiiis 
■•jkistle  must  lie  viewed  as  written  during  the 
aixwtle*  first  imprisonment  at  Rome;  and  as,  for 
reason*  to  be  subsequently  stated,  we  do  not  re- 
gard this  iusumption  as  tenable,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  (o  occupy  space  witli  any  remarks  upon 
theni.  We  may  leave  unnoticed  also  those  ol)- 
lectioni  to  this  epistle  whicli  are  mere  reiietifions 
of  tho»e  urged  against  the  first,  and  whicii  admit 
of  gimilar  replies. 

1.  In  ch.  iii.  11,  tne  writer  enumerates  a  series 
of  persocution*  »:ii  afHictions  which  befell  him 
ei  AcUcch,  Icu&iaa,  and  Lystra,  of  whicii  he 


says  Ti-mothy  knew.  Would  Paul,  it  i)  'u'^edi 
in  making  such  an  enumeration,  have  committed 
liie  mistake  of  releuiiig  to  jiersecutions  which  he 
had  eiuluied  before  liis  connection  witii  Tinuilhy, 
and  have  said  iiolliing  of  those  whicii  he  endured 
subsequently,  and  of  whicii  Tinmthy  inii^t  havn 
known,  wliiist  of  tlie  former  lie  might  be  ignorantt 
But  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  matter.  Paul  ha* 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  knowledge  Timoihy  had 
of  his  suflerings  tor  the  Go'iiel.  Of  these  some 
had  occurred  before  Timothy  s  connection  with 
him,  whilst  others  had  occiiried  while  Timothy 
wa?  his  companion  and  lellow-sull'erer.  Of  the 
latter,  therefore,  Paul  makes  no  specific  mention, 
feeling  that  to  be  uiinecess.wy  ;  but  of  the  former, 
of  whicii  Timothy  could  knov/  only  by  lieaisay, 
but  of  wliich  he  no  doubt  did  know,  for  we  cannot 
conceive  that  any  interesting  ))oint  in  Paul's 
previous  history  would  be  unknown  to  his  '  dear 
son  in  tiie  faith,'  he  makes  specific  enumeration. 
This  fully  accounts  for  his  stopping  short  at  liie 
jioint  where  Timothy's  personal  experience  could 
amply  supply  the  remainder. 

2.  The  declaration  in  ch.  iv.  7,  &c.  is  incom- 
patible with  what  Paul  says  oi'  hio'self  in  Piiil.  iii. 
12,  &c.  But  respect  must  be  had  to  the  very  dif 
i'erent  circumstances  in  which  tlie  anostle  was  whe. 
he  wrote  these  two  jiassages.  In  the  one  case  he 
viewed  iiimself  as  still  engaged  in  active  work, 
and  having  the  ])rospect  of  service  before  him  ; 
in  the  other  he  regards  himself  as  very  near  to 
death,  and  shortly  about  to  enter  into  the  presence 
of  his  master.  Sorely  the  same  individual  might 
in  the  former  of  these  cases  speak  of  work  yet  tT 
do,  and  in  the  latter  of  his  work  as  done,  without 
any  contr.idiction. 

3.  In  ch.  i.  6,  and  ii.  2,  there  are  allusions  to 
ecclesiastical  ceremonies  which  betray  a  later 
age  than  thai  of  Paul.  This  is  said  without 
reason.  The  laying  on  of  li.iinis  in  the  <oii(t'rring 
of  a  xap'O'M"'  "'^^  alfogetlier  an  a|)oslolic  usage  ; 
and  the  hearing  of  Paul's  doctrines  wiis  what 
'I  iniotby.  as  his  companion  in  travel,  could  easily 
enjjy,  without  our  needing  to  snjuxise  that  the 
apostle  is  here  re[)resented  as  acting  the  part  of 
professor  lii  a  school  of  theology. 

A  survey  of  these  objections,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  jiettv  cavils  with  which  De  Wette  has  crowded 
his  ]iages,  and  which  one  can  only  wonder  that 
such  a  man  should  for  a  moment  have  deemed 
worthy  of  notice,  will  am))ly  show  that  no  real 
and  insuperable  objection  lies  in  the  way  of  our 
yielding  full  assent  to  the  claims  of  these  two 
epistles  to  Timothy  to  rank  among  the  prodiic- 
ti.ns  of  the  apostle  Paul.  On  the  contrary,  the 
entire  spirit,  tone,  character,  and  contents  of  these 
ejiistles  are  so  truly  Pauline,  that  they  cany  the 
evidence  of  their  authenticity  with  them,  and  Kel 
at  defiance  the  idle  ingenuity  of  men  to  whom 
scepticism  has  become  a  Imbit,  and  who.  indif- 
ferent to  all  consequences,  seek  only  to  display 
their  learning  or  acuteness  in  tlieir  assaults  ujjov 
the  sacred  writings. 

(Comp.  the  Introdvctions  of  Hug,  H2enlein, 
Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  De  Wette,  Bertlioldt,  (iue- 
ricke,  Scholt,  &c.  ;  Schleiermacher,  Ueb.  den 
sogcnannten  ersten  Brief  des  Paiilos  an  den  Ti' 
ttwtheos,  ein  Kriti*che»  Sendschreibcn  an  J.  C 
Gaas,  Berlin,  1807  12nr.o. ;  Planck,  Bemerkwt- 
gen  iiher  d.  ersten  PauUn.  Brief  an  d.  Tim., 
Giitt.   1808,   bvo.i    Beckluius,  Specimen  OUt. 
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erit.  e.reget.  de  vocabulis  atra^  \eyofx.(vots  tn  I. 
ad  Tim.  Ep.  Paulina  oliiuis,  uiUlienlia  ejus 
nihil  d-etraheiUibus,  Liiigae,  1810,  bvo.  ;  Curtius, 
De  tempoi  e  quo  prior  Pauli  ad  Tim.  Epist. 
exarala  sit   Berol.  1828,  Svo.,  i!tc.) 

Assuiriing  that  these  epistUs  uere  written  by 
Paul,  tlie  qiiestidii  next  to  lie  Cdiisidered  respects 
the  time  when  each  of  them  was  composed. 

With  regard  to  the  first,  it  is  clear  that  it  was 
written  not  long  af'er  Paul  had  left  Ephesus  I'or 
Macedonia  (ch.  i.  3).  Now  IVoin  Acts  .vx.  1,  we 
■earn  that  Paul  left  Ephesus  after  the  u]iroar 
caused  by  Demetrius,  and  went  into  Macedonia. 
»i;ali  we  8up[H>se,  then,  that  it  was  at  tliis  time 
liis  epistle  ivas  written?  Many  excellent  critics 
eply  in  the  affiimatlve  ;  and  iqion  the  whole  we 
liinl;  th's  Oj,niio.:  tht  one  to  be  preferretl.  It  is 
lot,  however,  without  di.ticu'.iies  ;  the  ciiief  of 
which  lies  in  the  fact  that  Tiir.otny,  to  whom  this 
epistle  is  addressed,  appears  to  lin\'<i  bee;;  with  Paul 
in  Macedon'a  at  this  time  (comp.  2  Co-r.  i.  1). 
To  obviate  this  objection,  it  has  been  scggtcted 
tliat  Paid  might  have  written  this  e|)istl8  in.me- 
diately  after  leaving  Ephesus,  and  tiie  second  to 
the  Corinthians  not  before  tlie  concludinir  period 
of  his  stay  in  Macedonia;  so  that  Timothy  might 
have  visited  him  in  the  interval.  This  apjiears 
to  remove  the  difficulty,  but  it  does  so  by  sug- 
gestni^'  a  new  one ;  for  how  on  this  supposition 
are  we  to  account  for  the  apostle's  delaying  so 
Ln^r  to  write  to  the  Corinthians  after  the  arrival 
of  Titus,  by  whose  intelligence  concerning  the 
state  of  the  Corintiiian  church  Paul  was  led  to 
address  them?  [Second  Epi»ti.k  to  thk  Co- 
uiNTHiANs.]  It  may  be  asked  also  if  it  be  likely 
that  Timothy,  after  receiving  such  a  charge  as 
Paul  gives  him  in  this  ejiistle,  would  so  soon 
have  lelt  Ephesus  and  followed  the  apuslle. 
Pressed  by  these  difficulties,  many  critics  of  note 
have  resorted  to  (he  hypothesis  that  this  epistle 
must  have  been  written  at  a  later  jieriod,  subse- 
qu.?nt  to  tlie  apostle's  first  imprisonment  at  Rome, 
and  upon  a  journey  undertaken  by  him  during 
the  interval  between  that  and  his  final  imprison- 
ment. As  the  evidence  that  the  apostle  took  such 
a  journey  is  purely  hypothetical  and  ini'erential, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  hypothesis  built  upan 
it  as  to  the  date  of  this  ejilstle  rests  at  the  best  on 
somewhat  precarious  grounds.  This  hypothesis, 
besides,  seems  to  assume  tlie  possibility  of  chinches 
remaining  in  and  around  Ejihesus  in  a  state  of 
del'ecfive  arrangement  and  order  for  a  greater 
length  of  time  than  we  can  believe  to  have  been 
the  case.  It  is  opposed  also  by  what  Paul  says, 
ch.  iv.  12,  from  which  we  learn  that  at  the  time 
this  epistle  was  written  Timothy  was  in  danger  of 
being  despised  as  a  youth  ;  but  this  could  hardly 
be  said  of  him  after  Paul  s  first  imprisonment, 
when  he  must  on  the  lowest  comjjiitation  have 
been  thirty  years  of  age.  And,  finally,  this  hypo- 
thesis is  directly  opposed  to  the  solemn  declaration 
of  Paul  to  the  elders  of  the  church  at  Epiiesus 
when  lie  met  them  at  Miletuin  :  'I  know  that  ye 
all  shall  see  my  face  no  more'  (Acts  xx.  25_),  for 
it  assumes  that  he  did  see  them  again  and  preached 
to  them.  These  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
hypothesis  of  a  later  date  for  this  epistle  seem  to 
us  weightier  tlian  those  which  attach  to  the  other 
tupposition. 

With  regard  to  the  second  epistle,  it  is  certain 
du.t  it  WM  Wfitten  at  Rome,  and  whilst  Paul  waa 
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a  prisoner  there  (i.  8,  16;  ii.  9;  i  17;  iv.  21); 
but  the  question  arises,  was  it  during  his  first  a 
his  second  imprisonment  that  this  took  jjlacef 

In  favour  of  the  first,  the  most  weighty  coiiai- 
deration  arises  out  of  the  fact  that  the  ajwstle 
ajjpears  to  have  had  tlie  same  individuals  as  his 
companions  when  he  wrote  this  epistle,  as  iie  liail 
when  he  wrote  the  epistles  to  the  Ejihesians,  Phi- 
lippians,  and  Ciilossians,  and  that  to  Philemon, 
which  we  know  were  written  during  his  first  iui- 
jjiisonment  at  Rome.  '  .\t  the  begi-nning  of  tl* 
imi>risonment,'  says  Hug,  who  has  very  forcibly 
stated  this  argument  in  favour  of  the  earlier  kypo- 
(hesis,  'when  the  ej.'istle  to  the  Ephesiaiis  was 
written,  Timothy,  who  was  not  one  of  Paul  s  com- 
panions on  the  voyage  to  Italy  (.Acts  xxvii.  "i), 
Wiis  not  with  him  at  Rome;  for  Paul  dues  not 
add  his  name  in  the  address  with  which  the 
epistle  commences,  as  he  always  did  when  Ti- 
mothy was  at  his  side.  Timothy  afterwards 
arrived  ;  and  accordingly.,  at  the  outset  of  the 
epistles  to  tlie  Colossians  and  Philemon,  his  name 
appears  witli  the  apostle's  (Col.  i.  1;  Phil.  1); 
b«,t;otidly,  Luke  was  in  Paul's  company  (Col.  iv. 
xi  ;  Phil.  24);  thiidly,  Mark  was  likewise  with 
bim  (Col.  iv.  10;  Phil.  21);  fourthly,  Tychicus 
was  tht.:  Paul's  Sia/covos  and  letter-bearer,  and, 
in  particular,  cas  sent  to  Asia  (Ephes.  iv.  21  ; 
Col.  iv.  7,  8).  All  these  circumstances  are  pre- 
sented to  viey.-  in  the  second  ejjistle  to  Timothy. 
Timothy  was  not  \>;th  Paul  at  first,  but  wa« 
summoned  to  hi.s  s'.-le  (2  Tim.  iv.  9,  21);  se- 
condly, Luke  was  with  h'.m  (iv.  11);  thirdly, 
he  wisties  Maik  to  come  ,\:ith  1  i.-nofhy,  so  that 
he  must  have  been  with  him  in  i)ie  course  of  his 
imprisonment  (iv.  11);  fourthlj,  Tycuicus  was 
with  him  in  the  capacity  of  letier-bt^irer  and, 
in  particular,  was  sent  to  Asia  (iv.  i2).  l\ow, 
in  order  to  suppose  that  Paul  wrote  this  eiiistio 
to  Timothy  during  a  second  imprisonment  i.t 
Rome,  we  must  assume  that  the  circumstaiices  of 
both  were  exactly  the  same,  &c.  We  must  also 
assume  that  Paul  at  both  times,  even  in  the  latter 
jtart  of  Nero's  reign,  was  permitted  to  receive 
friends  during  his  confinement,  to  write  letters, 
dispatch  messengers,  and,  in  general,  to  have  free 
intercourse  with  everybody '  (Introduction,  i^.  5oG, 
&c.,  Fo-sdick's  transl.). 

The  case,  as  here  stated,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
is  strongly  in  favour  of  our  assigning  the  com- 
position of  this  epistle  to  the  time  of  Paul's  lirsi 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  On  the  other  hand,  th- 
diliiculties  lying  in  the  way  of  this  seem  in- 
superalile.  Hug's  reasoning  assmnes  that  tht 
ejiistle  must  have  been  written  in  the  carli^  pai* 
of  "the  apostle's  imprisoiunent,  else  Timothy 
coulil  not  have  been  absent  at  the  lime  of  it!> 
comjiosition.  But  that  this  is  utterly  inad- 
missible the  following  considerations  show  :^ 
1.  When  Paul  wrote  to  the  Colossians,  the  Phi 
lip])ians,  and  Philemon,  Demas  was  with  him: 
when  he  wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy,  Demas  hau 
forsaken  him,  having  loved  this  ))resent  work' 
and  gone  to  Thessalonica  (iv.  lO).  2.  When 
Paul  wrote  to  the  Ephesians,  Colossians,  Phili))- 
pians,  and  Philemon,  he  was  in  good  hopes  of  a 
speedy  liberation  from  his  imprisonment;  wiie:> 
he  wrote  this  epistle  to  Timothy  he  had  lost  all 
these  hopes,  and  was  antici|iating  death  as  near  ai 
hand  (iv.  6-S).  3.  At  the  time  this  epistle  w«: 
written  Paul  had  been,  if  not  ofteuer,  at  kad 
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rt»ee  before  (lie  bar  of  the  emijeror,  when  he  had 
offered  his  apuh>!;y  (iv.  16).  4.  Tychicus,  the 
hearer  of  the  letlera  to  the  Cohissians,  bad  been 
tlespatched  from  Rome  before  this  epistle  to 
Timotliy  was  written  (iv.  12).  5.  At  the  time 
the  epistles  to  tlie  Colossians  and  Pliilemon  were 
written,  Arisfarcluis  was  witli  Paul  ;  liy  the  time 
this  was  written  Ariatarcluis  had  left  Paul  (iv. 
11}.  All  these  circumstances  forbid  our  suppos- 
ing that  this  Sectmd  E|;iitle  to  Timothy  was 
written  before  tiie  epistles  above  named,  that  is, 
in  tiie  eaily  part  of  Pauls  Hrst  imprisoimient  at 
Rome.  Shall  we  tlieri  assigji  the  epistle  to  a 
later  period  ofth.it  same  imprisonment  ?  Against 
this  also  lie  difficulties.  Before  we  <-an  admit 
it  we  must  suppose  that  Timothy  and  Mark,  who 
did  not  accompany  Paul  to  Rome,  had  shortly 
after  followed  him  tliither,  and,  after  reinainina; 
awhile,  left  Paul,  and  were  again  reijnesteil  by 
him  in  tliis  epistle  to  return  ;  lliat  during  tiie 
interval  of  their  al)sence  fiom  Rome,  Paul's  rirst 
trial  had  occurred  ;  and  that,  yet  even  lut'ore  he 
nad  so  much  as  appeared  before  liis  judges,  he 
liad  written  to  his  friends  in  terms  intimating  his 
fu31  confidence  of  a  speedy  release  (Phil.  i.  25  ; 
ii.  24;  Pliilem.  22j.  The<e  circumstances  may 
jierhaps  admit  of  explanation;  but  there  are 
others  whicii  seem  to  ])resent  insuperable  dilTi- 
culties  ill  the  way  of  the  supposition,  that  tliis 
epistle  was  written  at  any  [)eriod  of  Paul's  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.  1.  Paul's  im]irison- 
inent,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in  the  Acts, 
was  of  a  much  milder  kind  than  tliat  in  which  he 
<vas  at  tiie  time  he  wrote  tliis  epistle.  In  tlie 
former  case  he  was  permitted  to  lodge  in  his  own 
hired  house,  and  to  receive  all  wlio  caine  to  liim, 
being  gtiarded  only  by  a  single  soldier;  in  the 
latter  he  was  in  such  close  confinement  tluit  On<'- 
eiphorus  had  no  small  difficulty  in  finding  him, 
lie  was  chained,  he  suffered  evil  even  inito  bomU 
as  a  malefactor,  his  fi  ieuits  had  mostly  deserted 
liim,  and  he  had  narrowly  esca[)ed  destruction 
from  tlie  Roman  tyrant  (i.  16-lS;  ii.9;  iv.  6,  7, 
8,  iS).  2.  In  ch.  iv.  13,  he  requests  Timoiiiy 
to  bring  with  him  from  'I'roas  some  books,  parcli- 
inents,  &c.,  which  lie  had  h-i't  at  tliat  place.  If 
w€  su])po3B  tlie  visit  here  reierreil  to  the  same  as 
that  mentioned  in  Acts  xx.  3-7.  we  must  conclude 
that  these  documents  lunl  been  allowed  by  llio 
apr.stle  to  lie  at  Truas  fir  a  space  of  seven  or 
eight  years,  as  that  length  of  time  ehipsed  between 
the  visit  to  Troas,  mentioned  by  Luke,  and  Paul's 
lirst  imprisonment  at  Rome.  This  is  surely  very 
imlikely,  as  the  dociimpiils  were  plainly  of  value 
to  the  apostle  ;  and  if  by  <pai\6v7]^,  in  this  pas- 
sage, he  meant  a  cloak  or  maii/le,  tlie  leaving;  of 
it  for  so  long  a  time  unused,  when  it  might  have 
lieeu  of  service,  and  the  sending  so  anxiously  for 
it,  when  it  could  be  of  little  or  none,  as  the 
apostle's  time  of  de|)artur(!  was  at  hand,  must  l-.e 
allowed  to  be  not  a  little  improbable  3.  In 
ch.  iv.  20,  Paul  speaks  of  liaving  left  Trophiinus 
sick  at  Miletus.  Now  this  could  not  have  been 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  Act-;  xx.  1.5;  for 
fiiibse(jneiit  to  tlmt  Trophimus  was  with  Paul  at 
Jeru.salem  (Acts  xxi.  29).  It  follows  that  Paul 
must  have  visited  Miletus  at  a  subsequent 
jieriod  ;  liut  he  did  not  visit  it  on  his  way  from 
Jerusalem  to  Rome  on  thy  occasion  of  hi.9  first 
itnprisonment ;  and  this,  tiierefore,  strongly  fa- 
rourt  the  hypothesis  of  a  journey  subsefiuent  to 
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that  event,  and  immediately  antecedent  to  thn 
writing  of  this  epistle.  The  nttfin]it  t((  enfeeble 
tlie  force  of  this  by  translating  oTrfAiTroi',  'they 
left'  &c.,  and  niiderstanding  It  of  messcngerj 
from  Ephesus  coming  to  vihit  Paul,  is  ingenious, 
but  can  hardly  be  admitted,  as  no  sound  inter- 
preter would  forcibly  supply  ii  sntiject  to  a  v»rb 
where  tlie  contfxl  itself  ualurallv  siipjilies  one. 
4.  In  ch.  iv.  2i),  the  apostle  s.iys  •  Krastusi 
abode  in  Corinth  '  Sncli  language  in-plies  that 
shortly  before  writing  this  epistlf  the  apostle  had 
been  at  Corinth,  where  he  left  Kr.istus.  But  lie- 
fore  his  first  imprisonment  Pan!  had  not  lieeii  at 
Corinth  for  several  ytais,  and  dining  the  interval 
Timothy  had  been  with  iiim,  so  that  he  did  not 
need  to  write  to  him  at  a  later  period  about  that 
visit  (Acts  XX.  4).  Hug  contends  that  e/xuvt 
simply  ex])resses  the  fact  that  Eraslus  was  then 
residing  at  Corinth,  without  necessarily  inijjlying 
that  Paul  had  left  him  there;  Imt  would  tht 
apostle  in  this  case  have  used  the  aorist? 

On  these  grounds  the  hyjiotliesis  has  been 
adopted,  that  Paul,  after  his  Hrst  imprisonment, 
was  set  at  liberty,  resumed  his  mi.ssionary  labours, 
was  again  a])))reliende<l,  and  wrote  this  epislU 
during  his  second  iiTi])risonment.  Whichevei 
hy))othesi3  we  jidopt  we  shall  encounter  difii- 
culties  ;  but  tiie  laiter  seems,  upon  tlie  whole, 
the  [iiefeiable  (romp,  the  [ntrodiictions  of  Home. 
Hug,  Michael  is.  Eiclihorn;  Hemsen's  Leben 
I'anit ;  Paley's  Horte  Pauluicp,  &c.). 

The  rfesi(7»  of  the  first  epistle  is  jiartly  to  in- 
struct Timothy  in  the  duties  of  that  office  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  partly  to  sn]iply 
him  with  cieilentials  to  tlie  chnrches  whicii  he 
might  visit,  and  partly  to  furniali  through  him 
guidance  to  the  churches  themselves.  It  may  be 
divided  into  three  puts,  exclusive  of  the  intro- 
duction (i.  1,  2),  and  Ihcconi  lusion  (\i.  20,21). 
In  the  /irst  of  these  parts  (i.  3-2l.)  ihc  apostle 
reminds  Timothy  generally  of  lii;  I'linciioiis,  and 
especially  of  the  duties  he  had  to  (iisdiarge  in 
releience  to  certain  false  teachers,  who  were  anxi- 
ous to  bring  the  believers  under  the  yoke  of  the 
law.  In  the  second  (li,-vi.  2)  he  gives  Timothy 
particular  instructions  concerning  the  orderly 
conducting  of  divine  worship,  the  qualifications 
of  bishopis  and  deacons,  and  the  ])ro])er  mode  of 
behaving  liimsell'  in  a  chinch.  In  the  third 
(vi.  3-19)  the  apo.stle  discourses  against  some 
\  ices  to  which  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  seem  to 
have  been  prone. 

The  design  of  the  Second  Epistle  is  jiartly  to 
inform  Timothy  of  the  apostle's  trying  circum- 
stances at  Rome,  and  partly  to  utter  a  last  warn- 
ing voice  against  the  errors  and  delusions  which 
were  corrupting  and  disturbing  (he  churches,  li 
consists  of  an  inscription  (i.  L5)  ;  of  a  series  of 
exhortations  to  Timothy,  to  be  faithful  in  iiis  zeal 
for  sound  doctrine,  jiatlent  under  allliction  and 
persecution,  careful  to  tnainlain  a  deporttnenr 
becoming  his  office,  and  diligent  in  his  endea- 
\()nrs  to  counteract  the  unhallowed  efforts  of  the 
false  teachers  (i.  6;  iv.  S)  ;  and  a  conclusion  in 
Avhicli  Paul  requests  Timothy  to  visit  him,  and 
sends  the  salnta'ioiis  of  certain  Christians  at  Rome 
to  Timothy,  and  those  of  the  apostle  himself  to 
some  believejs  in  .Asia  Minor. 

Commentaries:  Mosheiin,  Erkliirttng  der  bet/den 
Brirfc  d-cs  Ap.  Pauli  an  den  Timotheum,  Hamb. 
1755,  4to. ;  Zachariae,  ParaphraU.  ErklUr  djr 
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Br.  an  Tim ,  1 775.  M'egscbeider,  Der  I.  Br. 
cU:3  Ap.  P.  an  d.  Tim.  ubtrsetz  und  crkldrt.  Goft. 
1811).  6vo. ;  Heytlenifich.  Die  Pasturalbriefe 
Pauli  erlaiitert.  Hatlamar.  l82r)-lS2S,  2  vols. 
8vo. ;  Mack,  Comment,  ah.  d.  Past'tralhr. 
des  Ap.  Patihis,  Tub.  1-41,  8v<). ;  Mattliies, 
ErkUir.  d.  Pastoralbr.  G\\eU\va.V\,  1810;  I^o, 
Paidi  lipist.  prima  ad  Tim.  Graca  cum  Com- 
ment, peipetiio.  Lips.  1838,  8v(). — VV.  L.  A. 

TIN  (b''-]'::  bcdil;  Se\)t.  KaffTirepos).  IfHiis 
sul)sliiiice  be  leally  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word, 
whicli  seems  somevviiat  doubtl'iil,  it  is  first,  men- 
tioned among  the  metals  which  were  to  lie  puri- 
fied by  tire  found  among  the  y)rey  taken  from 
Mie  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  22).  It'  is  also 
named  among  the  articles  of  conniierce  which  tiie 
Tyrians  received  from  Tarshisli  {K/.ek.  xxvii  12); 
and  a  levelling  instrument  of  bedil  used  l)y 
builders  is  noticed  in  Zech.  iv.  10.  The  Hel)rew 
word  also  denotes  the  alloif  of  lead,  tin,  and  other 
inferior  metals,  combined  with  silver  in  the  ore 
and  separated  from  it  liy  smelling  (Isa.  i.  2^)). 

TINSHKMETH  (npp'3Pl).     This  name  has 
already  been  referred  to  the  '  chamaeleon,'  but  there 
js   no  doul)t   tliat    it  also   denv)tes  a  bird;  for  it 
occurs    in    the  enumeration  of   unclean    species 
whicli  the  law  forbade  to   be  eaten,  and  we  are 
not  at  liberty  to  jiresume  that  a  lizard  could  be 
meant,  where  all  the  others  are  jiositively  flying 
creatures  (Lev.  xi.  IS  ;   Dent.  xiv.  16).     Bochart, 
with  his  usual  learning,  endeavours  to  prove  it  to 
be  a  species  of  owl  ;    but  in  that  case  not  less  than 
three  s])ecies  of  owls  would  be  emuTierateii  in  the 
series,  while   many  other   liirds   that   cannot  well 
l»e  assumed  to  be  clean  would   lie  omitted.     The 
Sept.  and    the  Vulgate  understand  a  water-fowl 
to   be   meant,    the   lirst    rendeiing    it    irop^upiwr, 
and  the  second,  not  coin];reheiiding  the   meaning 
of  this  designation,  rendering  it '  swan.'   Ciij-goius 
wavered  between  these  two;  und  Dr.  Mason  Har- 
ris, seeminsJ-ly  nut  better  informed,  and  coiilound- 
ing  the  American  red  s)iecies  with  the  white  one 
of  Africa,  gues<ed  tliat  purphyrioii  worst  mean  tiie 
•flamingo.'     The   swan,    for    which   some    recent 
scholars    contend,    asserting    that     it    was    held 
sacred    in   Egypt,   does   not  occur,   so  far  as  we 
have  ascertained,  in  any  Egyptian  ancient  picture, 
and   is  not  a   liird   whicli,    in  migrating    to    the 
south,  even  during  the  coldest  seasons,  appears  to 
proceed    further    than    France    or  Spam,   though 
no  dduiit    individuals    may    be    blown    onwards 
in   hard   gales  to  the  African   shore.      We  recol- 
lect oidy   two    instances   of  swans  being  noticed 
so   far  to   the    south   as  the  sea  lietween   Candia 
and  Uhodes  :   one  where  a  traveller  mentions  his 
passing    through    a    flock    reposing    on    the    sea 
during  the  night ;   the  other  recordeil   liy  Hassel- 
quist,  who  saw  one  on  the  coast  of  Egy[)t;  but  we 
conjecture  tiiixt  they  mistook  pelicans  for  swans, 
Iiarticularly  as  the  last  mentioned  are  fresh-water 
birds,  and  do  not  readily  take  to  the  true  salt  sea. 
raikhurst,  der"'ing   the  word  from  DK'J  nasam, 
'  lo   bieathe,'  was  inclined   to   render 'linshemeth 
!iy  'goose;"    Imt  as   this   bird    is   not  by  the  pre- 
!!<  ijI  .lews  deemed  unclean,  it  may  be  confidently 
a^s^noer'.  that  no  mistake  in  this  n;atter  can  have 
occunad   during   any  ]ieriod,   and   consequently 
Iha!  the  goose  cannot  have  been  marked  unclean 
by  the  law,  and  afterwards  admitted  among  tlie 
oleim  birds,  with  its  name  tran$ferr(;d  to  another 
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species.  The  Hebrew  dictionary  by  Selig  New- 
man, it  is  true,  renders  Tinshemeih  'swan-;' 
but  the  Polygiotts  show  the  great  uncertainty 
there  is  in  several  of  the  names  of  both  the 
chapters  in  question.  We  ]irefer  the  rendering 
of  the  Se])t.,  because  the  porphyrion,  or  purple 
gallinula,  cannot  have  been  unknown  lolhe  trans- 
lators, as  it  was  no  doubt  common  in  the  Alex- 
andrian temjiles,  and  v.as  then,  as  it  is  now,  seen 
both  ill  Egy])t  and  Palestine.  The  circumstance 
of  the  same  name  being  given  to  the  chainseleou 
niav  have  arisen  fVoni  both  having  the  faculty  of 
clianglng  colours,  (u-  being  iridescent;  the  lirst 
when  angry  becoming  green,  blue,  and  purple — co- 
lours which  likewise  play  constantly  on  the  glossy 
parts  of  the  second's  plumage.  The  porphyrion 
is  su])erior  in  bulk  to  our  water-hen  or  gallinula, 
has  a  hard  ciinisou  shield  on  the  forehead,  and 
flesh-coloured  legs;  tlie  head,  neck,  and  sides  are 
of  a  beautiful  turquoise  blue,  the  upper  and  back 
parts  of  a  dark  but  brilliant  indigo. 


527.  [The  rorphyrion.] 
The  ]K)rphyrion  is  a  remarkable  bird,  abounrl- 
ing  in  the  souilieni  and  eastern  parts  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  feeding  itself  standing  on  one 
leg,  and  liolding  its  food  in  the  claws  of  the  other. 
It  was  anciently  kept  tame  in  the  precincts  of 
])agan  temjiles,  and  therefore  periia[)s  was  marked 
unclean,  as  most,  if  not  all,  the  sacred  animals 
of  the  heatlieiis  were.  When  in  the  decline  of 
idolatry  the  dog,  jieucock,  iliis,  the  jmrple  bird 
ill  question,  and  other  domesticated  ornaments  of 
the  temples,  had  disappeared,  Gesner"s  researches 
show  how  early  and  long^  the  writers  of  the  middle 
ages  and  of  the  revival  of  literature  were  per- 
plexed to  find  again  the  porphyrion  of  the  an- 
cients, althougii  modern  natinalists  have  not  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  the  .species 
being,  moreover,  deiiieted  upon  Egyptian  mo- 
numents. We  subjoin  a  figure  of  porphyria 
hyacinthiniis,  the  species  most  common  in  Eu- 
rope, although  there  are  several  others  in  Asia 
and  Africa  ;  porphyrio  erythropus,  abundant  on 
the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  appears  to  be  that 
which  the  pagan  priests  most  cherished. — C.  H.  S. 

TIPHSAH  (.npsri  ;  Sept.  0e<rp<{),  a  large  and 
opulent  city  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. It  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Thapsacus 
of  tlie  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  name  meana 
'  ford  ;"  and  the  town  was,  in  fact,  situated  at  the 
lowest  fording-jilace  of  the  Euphrates;  whence 
it  became  the  ])oint  of  trading-communication 
between  the  natives  east  and  west  of  the  river.  Oa 
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tbij  account,  and  as  commanding  the  ford,  the 

possession  of  the  place  was  ileemed  of  great  im- 
ptrtance  by  the  ruling  powers  of  the  day  (Xpnoph. 
Anab.  i.  4-11;  Arrian,  ii.  13;  iii.  7;  Strabo, 
xvi.  p.  1082;  Q.  Curtius,  x.  1-9).  This  circum- 
stance explains  the  contentions  of  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egvpt  respecting  Oarchemish,  which 
was  a  strong  place  a  little  lower  down  the  river, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cliaboras.  Solomon  ob- 
tained ])os^^ession  of  Tiphsah  (1  Kings  iv.  24), 
probably  in  connection  with  the  series  of  opera- 
tions (of  which  the  building  or  fortification  of 
Tadmor  was  one)  adopted  by  him  for  the  purpose 
of  lirawing  the  Eastern  trade  into  his  own  do- 
minions [Solomon  ;  TaDMOr].  Notliing  remains 
of  Tipiisah  at  the  present  day  except  tiie  name; 
l)ut  the  site  is  supposed  to  be  marked  by  the  village 
of  Ed-Deyr.  The  Tiphsah  of  2  Kings  xv.  1(5,  is 
usually  identified  with  the  above  by  Jewish 
writers:  but  it  seems  rather  to  have  been  in  the 
land  of  Israel,  and  not  far  from  Tirzaii. 

TIRHAKAH.  king  of  Cosh  (Ethiopia  in  the 
Common  Version),  who  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah 
came  out  against  Sennacherib  wiien  he  was  mak- 
ing war  on  .ludah  (2  Kings  xix.  9  ;  Isa.  xxxvii.  9). 
He  is  the  Tapa/cds  of  Manetlio,  the  third  king  of 
tlie  twenty  (il'tli  dynasty,  and  the  TeapKwv  of 
Sirabo  (xv.  681),  witli  whom  the  twenly-fil'tli 
Kflhopic  dynasty  came  to  an  end.  According  to 
Sfrabo,  he  made  his  way  victoriously  as  far  as  the 
jjillift's  of  Hercules.  The  length  of  his  reign  is 
fixed  Ijy  .Syncellns  at  eighteen,  ami  liy  Ensebius 
at  twenty  years  According  to  the  first  statement, 
the  period  of  his  leign  falls  in  the  years  714()9o 
B.C.  His  successful  opposition  to  the  power  of 
Assyria  is  recorded  on  the  walls  of  a  Thebiui 
temple,  for  at  Medinet  Hab\-|  are  the  figure  and 
♦he  name  of  this  king  and  the  ca])tives  he  took. 
That  Tirhakah  rule.l  at  Napata,  now  Geiiel 
Berkel,  and  in  the  Thebaic!  at  tiie  same  period, 
is  proved  by  the  additions  he  made  to  the  temples 
of  Thebes,  and  by  the  monuments  he  built  in 
Ethiopia.  That  he  was  a  very  potent  monarcii  is 
eviilent  from  his  defeat  of  Sennacherib,  as  well  as 
from  tlie  monuments  lie  has  left  botli  in  Egypt  and 
Ethio]iia,  and  liis  maintenance  of  tiie  Egyptian 
possessions  in  Asia;  an<l  altiiough  Stralio  may  have 
exaggerated  his  power  wiien  he  aBirm.s  that  he 
extended  ids  concpiests  like  Sesostris  into  Eurojie, 
yet  his  autliority  is  of  use,  as  it  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Tirliakali  ruleil  Lower  as  well  as 
Upper  Egypt  [Sennachkiub].— J.  R.  13. 

TIRSIUTA  (Xnt?'-in;  Sept.  ddepa-airea),  a 
title  borne  by  Zerublwbcl  and  Neiietniali  as  Per- 
sian governors  of  Juda;a  (Ezra  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii. 
6H,  10  ;   viii.  9;  x.  2).     It  seems   to   come   from 

the  Persic  if^jJ  torsh,  '.severe,'  and,  in  that 
case,  would  tie  equivalent  to  '  your  severity  :' 
comp.  '■  dre'.d  sovereign,'  and  tiie  (ierinan  '  ge- 
Ktrengtr  Ileir,"  a  title  formerly  borne  by  the  ma- 
gistrates of  tiie  free  and  imperial  German  slates. 

TIRZAII  (nnri)  is  mentioned  only  once  in 
f^cripture,  namely  in  Isa.  xliv.  11.  'He  (that  is, 
Jie  carpenter,  ver.  13 j  lieweth  him  down  cedars, 
and  taketh  the  cypress  {tirzah'),  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  idol.  There  is  no  doubt  but  tlie  wood 
must  have  been  of  a  texture  lit  to  be  worked,  as 
f^eW  2J  to  retain  the  sha[;e  given  to  it.  Though 
»aa>lfitod  'cypress,'  we  iiave  no  proof  that  this  tree 
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was  intended,  but  it  is  well  suited  for  the  purport 
indicated  [Herosh],  The  Greek  translators, 
Aquila  and  Theodotion,  have  emjiloyed  a  word 
which  denotes  the  wild  or  forest  oak  {aypiofid- 
\avos).  The  oldest  I^afin  version  renders  the 
Hebrew  word  by  ilex,  '  the  evergreen  oak  '  (Rosen- 
miiller,  ]).  317).  As  the  wood  of  this  species  is 
well-fitted  for  being  worked  into  images,  and  was 
so  employed  by  the  ancients,  it  is  jiossible  that 
it  may  be  that  intended,  though  we  have  no 
satisfactory  proof  of  its  being  so. 

TIUZAH  (n^iri  ;  Sept.  0€po-<i),  an  ancient 
Canaanitish  city  (Josh.  xii.  24),  ])leiisantly  siUi- 
ated  (Cant.  vi.  4),  which  Jeroboam  made  the 
capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  whicli  retained  that 
rank  till  .Samaiia  was  l)uilt  by  Omri  (1  Kings  x. ; 
XV.  21  ;  xvi.  24  ;  2  Kings  xv.  4).  It  is  nowhere 
staled  to  what  tribe  tliis  town  belonged  ;  but 
Adrichomius  {Tlieat.  T.  S.,  p.  71)  and  others 
place  it  in  Mana.sseh.  Lightioot  {Chni-ograph. 
Cent.  c.  88)  seems  to  susjiect  that  Tirzah  and 
Shechem  were  the  same ;  for  he  says  that  '  \t 
Sliechem  and  Tirzah  were  not  one  and  the  same 
town,'  it  appears  that  Jeroboam  had  removed 
when  his  son  died  from  where  he  was  when  he 
fir.st  erecteil  his  idols  (comp.  1  Kings  xii.  2.')} 
xiv.  17).  It  is  nt)t  very  probable  that  Shechem 
and  Tirzdi  were  the  same;  but  it  would  seein 
that  they  were  not  very  distant  from  each  other. 
The  site  is,  however,  entirely  unknown. 

TISHRITE  ('3^n  ;  Sept.  06r/8iT7js),  the 
Gentile  name  of  Elijah — 'Elijah  the  Tishhite* 
(1  Kings  xvii.  1,2;  xxi.  17)— derived  from  a 
town  called  Tishbi  in  the  tril)e  of  Naphtali,  (he 
name  of  which  occurs  only  in  Tob.  i.  2,  @i(70r] 
(see  Reland,  Palcpstina,  p.  1035). 

TLSRI  (^"IK'ri,  fiom  a  root  which  denotes 
to  begin)  wa-;  the  first  month  of  the  civil,  and  the 
seventh  month  of  the  ecclesiastical  year,  in  which 
fell  the  Festival  of  Atonement  and  that  of  Taber- 
nacles. In  1  Kings  viii.  2,  it  is  termed  the  month 
of  Ethanim,  that  is.  the  n;onth  of  streaming  rivers, 
which  are  filled  during  this  month  liy  the  au- 
tumnal rains.  It  corresponds  with  our  September 
— October.  Tisri  is  one  of  the  six  names  of 
months  found  in  Palmyreiie  inscripticms ;  wliich, 
witli  other  evidence,  reiniers  it  very  probable  that 
the  Jewish  names  of  months  form  a  member  in  a 
great  series  of  names  of  months,  which  were  ex- 
tensively in  use  in  the  eastern  jiarts  of  the  world 
(see  Ueber  die  Monatsnamen  eviiger  alter  Volker 
von  T.  Uenfey  und  M.  A.  Stern,  Berlin,  1836).— 

J   R.  B. 

TITHE,  &c.  0P7^^  Lev.  xxvii.  30,  31,  32, 
c^c.  ;  Sept.  SeKiiTTj,  scil.  fxoipa,  'a  part;"  N  ulg. 
decimce).  Tlie  Hebrew  word  is  jdainly  derived 
from  '^Cy,  '  ten,'  which  also  means  '  to  be  rich  ;' 
hence  ten  is  the  rich  number,  liecau.se  including 
all  the  units  under  it.  Tiie  same  idea  is  retaineil 
ill  the  (ireek  ;  thus,  5f'«a),  Sf'xoy.ai,  'to  receive,' 
'  hol'i,'  &c.  5f'/fa.  '  ten,'  because  the  ten  fingers 
hold  everytiiing;  and  in  the  Latin,  teneo; 
Fieiicli,  contenir ;  English,  contaiii,  ten.  Py- 
thagoras speaks  of  the  Decade,  which  is  the 
sum  of  all  the  preceding  numbers  1 +24-3-|-4, 
as  comprehending  all  musical  and  antnme 
tical  projioriions.  For  a  view  of  his  doctrine  Ot 
nnrnbf-rs,  and  the  probability  of  its  Egyptien 
origin,  see  Wilkinson's  Manners  and  CttatoK^  q 
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\hc  Ancient  Egyptians,  vol.  »v.  pp.  193-200 
Pot  Aristotle's  similar  ideas  of  the  iiuiril)er  ten. 
Fee  Probl.  iii.  15.  This  number  seems  signiK- 
cant  of  completeness  or  abundance  in  many  pas- 
sasjes   of  Scripture.     Jacob    said    un<o    I.altan, 

•  Thou  iiast  changeil  my  wages  tiiese  ten  times  ' 
(Gen.  xxxi.  41);  '  Am  not  I  better  to  tliee  than 
ten  sons"  (1  Sam.  i.  8)?  '  Tliese  ten  titn^^s  have  ye 
reproached  me' (.Fob  xix.  3);  'Thy  pound  iiath 
giiined  ten  pounds'  (Luke  xix.  16),  &c.  This 
inimber,  as  the  end  of  less  ninnbers  and  beginning 
of  greater,  and  as  tlius  signifying  ])erfectioii,  suffi- 
ciency, itc,  may  have  lieen  selecteil  for  its  suit- 
ableness to  those  Kuchaiistic  donations  to  reli- 
gion, &c.,  whicii  mankind  were  requ-red  to  make 
proliably  in  jaimeval  times.  Abraham  gave  to 
Melchizedec,  '  priest  of  the  mos*  higis  (rod,'  a 
tenth  of  all  the  spoils  he  had  taken  from  C'hedor- 
laoiner  [iieu.  xiv.  30;  Heb.  vii.  '1).  The  inci- 
liental  way  in  which  this  fact  is  stated,  seems  to 
indicate  an  estalilished  custom.  Why  should 
Abraham  give  titties  of  th'!  spoils  of  war,  and  not 
of  other  things?     For    ins'.ar.ces   of  tiie   heathen 

•  ledicating  to  iheirgods  the  tentli  of  warlike  spoils 
.see  VVet>tein  on  Hel>.  vii.  4.  Jacob's  vow  ((ien. 
xxviii.  22j  seems  simply  to  relate  to  compliance 
with  an  eslablislied  custom  ;  his  words  are,  lite- 
rally, '  And  all  tiiat   thou  shalt  give  me,  I   will 

assuredly  tithe  it  unto  thee'  "^  IJICJ'yN  T^i?. 
On  the  ];ractice  of  the  heathen,  in  various  and 
iistant  countries,  to  dedicate  tithes  to  their  gods, 
^ee  Sir  Henry  Spelman.  OnTithes.  ch.  xxvi. ;  Sel- 
len,  c.  iii. ;  Lesley  s  Divine  Right  of  Tithes, 
)  7  ;  VVetstein  on  Heb.  vii.  2.  The  Mosaic  law, 
'berefore,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  others,  was 
•imply  a  reconstitution  of  tiie  patriarciial  religion. 
Thus,  tiie  tenth  of  military  s]ii)ils  is  comman<led 
(Num.  xxxi.  31).  iMn- the  law  concerning  tithes 
generally,  see  Lev.  xxvii.  30.  &c.,  where  tiiey  are 
first  sjioken  of  as  things  already  known.  Tiiese 
tithes  consisted  of  a  tenth  of  all  tliat  remained  after 
])ayment  of  the  first-fruits  of  seeds  and  fruits,  and 
of  calves,  lambs,  and  kids.  Tiiis  was  called  the 
first  titiie,  and  belonged  to  God  as  tlie  sovereign 
.•md  proprietor  of  tiie  soil  (Lev.  xxvil.  30-32  ; 
2  Chroii.  xxxi.  5,  6).  The  jiroceeds  of  this  rent, 
God,  as  king,  ap])ropriated  to  tiie  maintenance  and 
remuneration  of  his  servants  the  fjcvites,  to  be 
paid  to  them  in  their  several  cities  (Num.  xviii. 
21-21).  A  {jerson  might  redeem  or  commute  in 
money  his  titiies  of  seeds  and  fruits,  ijy  a*.lding 
tlie  value  of  a  Hflh  part  to  them  (Lev.  xxvii.  31). 
Out  of  this  tillie  the  Levites  paid  a  tentli  to  the 
pries(.«,  called  the  tithe  of  tithes,  or  tithe  of  holy 
tilings  (Num.  xviii.  26-28);  and  anotlier  tithe 
of  'lie  produce  of  the  fields  l)elonging  to  tlieir 
cities  (ver.  29).  The  first  tithe  being  paid,  the 
proprietor  had  to  set  apart  out  of  tiie  remainder 
a  second  tithe,  to  be  expended  by  him  in  the 
Courts  of  the  tabernacle,  in  entertaining  the 
Levites  and  his  own  family,  &c.  (I)eut.  xii.  18). 
If  the  trouble  and  exjiense  of  transjiorting  this 
second  tithe  in  kind  to  the  tabernacle  were  too 
great,  I  e  might  turn  it  into  money,  but  this  he 
must  Uike  in  person,  and  expend  there  for  the 
appointed  purjKise  (ver.  24-28).  Some  have  sup- 
posed that  in  a'ii'ition  to  the  first  and  second 
tithe,  there  wa»  anotherj  to  be  paid  every  tiiird 
year  to  tl.e  poor,  &c.  (Dent.  xiv.  28,  29),  and 
iat  it  u  wfctred    to   iu  Tobit    i.  6-8    {jp'nyiv 
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SfKctTijj',  '  the  third  tithe)  ;'  but  oth««  under- 
stand the  meaning  to  be,  that  every  third  year, 
called  lE>I?0n-n3E',  '  the  year  of  tithes,'  the 
people  made  a  feast  of  the  second  tithes  in 
their  otcn  houses  for  the  Levite,  the  stranger, 
the  fatheiless,  and  the  widow  (l)eut.  xii.  20  ; 
Jahn,  Bibl.  Arch.  ^  390),  and  tliat  from  lieing 
put  to  this  use  every  third  year,  it  was  called  '  the 
third  tithe,'  and  'poor  man's  tiliie.'  Josephus, 
however,  speaks  positively  of  a  third  tithe  every 
<hird  year  to  those  in  vjM\t(Antiq.  iv.  8.  8.  22). 
It  .seems  that  the  people  were  left  to  their  own 
consciences  in  regard  to  the  just  iiayment  of  their 
tithes,  subject,  however,  to  the  solemn  declara- 
tion '  before  tlie  Lord,'  which  they  were  reqniied 
to  make  concerning  it  every  fliird  year  (l)eut. 
xxvi.  12-16).  Po.ssibiy  the  Levites  were  not  pro- 
hibited from  taking  due  care  that  they  received 
their  riglit.«,  inasmuch  as  in  later  times,  at  least, 
they  paid  their  own  tithes  to  the  priests  under 
sacerdotal  supervision  (Neh.  x.  38).  U])on  exa- 
mination it  will  be  found  that  the  payments  re- 
qiiireil  by  Moses  of  the  Jewish  [)eoi)le  were  ex- 
ceedingly moderate,  and  were  no  doubt  easily 
borne  till  they  chose  to  incur  the  additional  ex- 
penses of  a  regal  establishment.  It  pleased  God, 
while  sustaining  the  relation  to  them  of  sovereign 
and  proprietor  of  the  land,  to  reijuire  the  same 
quit-rent  of  one-tenth  which  was  usually  paid 
to  the  kings  in  other  nalions  (1  Sam.  viii.  14,  15, 
17;  comp.  1  Mace.  ii.  35).  Aristotle  S])eaks  of 
it  as  naAaths  vSfios,  '  an  ancient  law'  at  Babylon 
{(Economic,  lib.  ii.  sub  fin.).  In  Kgy[)t  one- 
fifth  was  jiaid  to  the  king,  which  was  more  than 
the  first-fruits  and  fir,f  and  second  tithes  put 
together.  Th!-s  quit-rent  God  appointed  to  be 
paid  to  the  Levites  for  their  sul)si8tence,  since 
their  festive  share  in  the  second  tithes  can  hardly 
be  accounted  part  of  their  income.  They  iiad, 
as  a  tribe  of  Israel,  an  original  right  to  one- 
twell'th  of  the  land,  for  which  they  received  no 
other  compensation  than  the  tithes,  subject  to  the 
sacerdotal  decimation,  their  houses,  an<l  glebes. 
In  return  for  these,  they  consecrated  their  time 
and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  pulilic  [Lkvites], 
The  payment  of  tithes,  c!tc.  was  re-established  at 
the  restoration  of  religion  by  Hezekiali  (2  Cliron. 
xxxi.  5,  6,  12),  and  upon  the  return  from  the 
captivity  by  Neliemiah  (x.  37;  xii.  44  ;  xiii.  5). 
The  prophet  Malachi  reproves  the  people  for  their 
detention  of  the  tithes,  &c.,  for  which  they  had 
brought  a  divine  chastisement  by  famine  ujion 
themselves,  and  promises  a  restoration  of  plenty 
upon  their  amendment  (iii.  8-12;  comp.  iii.  9  ; 
Kcclus.  XXXV.  9).  In  our  Saviour's  time  the 
Pharisees  scrupulously  paid  their  tithes,  but  neg- 
lected the  weightier  matters  of  the  law.  His 
comment  on  their  conduct  conveys  no  censure  ou 
their  punctiliousness  on  this  point,  but  on  their 
neglect  of  more  important  duties.  '  These  ought 
ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave  the  other  undone' 
(Matt  xxiii.  23  ;  Luke  xviii.  12).  For  an  illustra- 
tion of  St.  Paul's  reasoning  on  Abraham's  j)ay- 
ment  of  tithes  to  Melchizedec  (Hel».  vii.  4,  &W.), 
see  Stuart,  On  the  Hebreios ;  Professor  Wilson,  Oa 
the  Priesthood  of  Christ.  On  the  Jewish  titiies, 
see  Hottinger,  De  decimis  Judceorttm,  Lugdun. 
Batav,  1713;  Michael  is,  On  the  Laws  of  Moses, 
by  A,  Smith,  Lond.  1814,  vol.  iii.  pp.  141-146; 
and  On  the  Heathen  Tithes ;  Rose's  Insorip- 
tiones  Graces,  Lond.  1833,  p.  %15, — J.  F.  D. 
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TITUS  (Tiry?),  a  Clirisfian  feaclier,  and  com- 
paniiiii  ami  lellow-liilxiiiver  of  St.  Paul.  He  was 
cf  Greek  origin,  liut  was  converted  l)y  the  apostie, 
whotlu'ieforeciillsliiuiliis  owiisdn  in  I  lie  Ciitlif  Gal. 
ii.  3;  Tit.  i.  4).  He  was  one  ot' the  (lersons  sent  \>y 
the  church  ot"  Antioch  to  .lenisalem  to  consult 
tlie  apostles,  and  it  was  not  jiidged  necessary  that 
lie  should  receive  circutiicision  (Acts  xv.  2;  Gal. 
ii.  1).  Al'ter  a  time  we  (ind  liini  in  company 
with  Paul  at  Kpliesus,  whence  he  was  sent  to 
Corinlh  (2  Cor.  xii.  18),  where  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, discharged  with  discretion  the  task  con- 
fided III  liim.  and  declined  to  sulTer  the  church 
to  defray  his  e.X|ienses  (2  Cor.  viii.  13,  sq.;  xii. 
18).  He  then  jiroceeded  to  Macedonia,  and  at 
Philip])!  rejoined  his  master,  who  had  vainly 
heen  expecting  him  at  Troa>!  (2  Cor.  vii.  6;  ii. 
12,  1.3).  He  was  ihen  eni|iloyed  hy  Paul  in 
])reparirig  the  collection  t"or  the  ])oor  s.iints  in 
Judaea, and.  as  an  inciilent  oCllils  mission,  hecanve 
the  hearer  of  the  .'-ecoiid  epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  viii.  IC,  17,  23).  On  a  subsequent  jour- 
ney, Titus  was  left  by  tlie  a])ostle  in  Crete,  to 
establish  and  regulate  the  churches  in  that  island 
(Tit.  i.  5),  and  he  was  still  there  when  he  received 
tlie  epistle  from  St.  I'aul  which  bears  his  name 
(Tit.  iii.  12).  He  is  therein  desired  to  join  the 
ajiostle  at  Nlcopolis;  and  it  is  presumed  that  lie 
did  so,  and  afterwards  accompanieil  l/im  in  iiis 
last  journey  to  Rome,  whence  he  was  sent  into 
Dalmalia  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).  Tradition  stales  that 
Titus  eventually  returned  to  Crete,  and  dieil 
there  at  lui  advauceil  age. 

TITUS.  KPISTLK  TO.  The  genuineness  of 
this  Kpistle  is  attested  by  a  large  body  of  evi- 
dence, and  seems  never  to  have  been  questioned, 
except  by  the  heretic  Marcion,  and  that  lipon  the 
iiiost  frivolous  grounds  (TerluUlan,  Adv.  Marcion. 
V.  21),  until,  in  recent  times,  it  was  attacked  by 
Kichhorn  an<l  l)e  VVette.  It  is  manifestly  quoted 
by  Clement  of  Rome  (Ep.  nd  Co?-,  cap.  2) ;  and 
it  is  referred  to  as  the  production  of  Paul  by 
Irena.Mis  (iil.  3.  6  4);  as  part  of  the  divine 
word  iiy  Theophilus  (Ad  Antul.  iii.  ■J'  14); 
as  Paul  s,  by  Clement  of  Aiexandrla  (Strom,  lib. 
j.  ]).  299,  and  in  many  other  jilaces);  by  Tertul- 
lian  {De  Prceser.  Hcer.  c.  C);  an(l  by  Origen, 
in  many  places  (Lnrdner,  WorAs,  vol.  ii.  Svo.). 
The  objections  of  the  (ierman  critics  are  founiled 
cliiedy  upon  the  difliculty  of  ascertainin.,'  the 
]iroper  date  of  this  Epistle,  and  upon  minute 
]>eciiliarities  in  its  style  at)d  sentiments.  The 
latter  class  of  objections  are  so  much  identical 
with  those  already  considered  in  reference  to  the 
Kpistles  toTimotliy,  that  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  enter 
upon  any  examination  of  them  here.  To  the 
former  the  best  leply  will  be  furnished  by  ascer- 
taining, if  possible,  when  and  where  the  Kpistle 
was  written;  but  even  shonld  we  (iill  in  this,  it 
would  be  strange  were  we  to  relinquish  our  con- 
viction of  the  authenticity  of  an  ancient  writing 
simply  because,  posse.ssing  very  imperfect  infurma- 
tion  as  to  many  parts  of  the  alleged  author's  his- 
tory, we  were  iinalde  to  say  with  certainty  when 
lie  was  in  clrcumstiuices  to  compose  it. 

It  is  evident  from  the  K|)lstle  itself,  that  at  the 
time  it  was  written  Paul  lia<l  recently  visited 
Crete  (cli.  i.  5)  ;  tliaf  he  was  alwut  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Niconolis  (ch.  iii.  12);  and  that  Apol- 
loo  was  about  to  visit  Crete,  on  his  way  to  some 
Hbcc  pl"vcc(cb.  iii.  13).  These  points  may  serve, 
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in  some  measure,  if  not  as  indices  to  til's  exac^ 
time  when  this  Epistle  was  written,  at  lea>t  as  cri- 
teria by  which  to  test  the  trutli  of  any  hypothesis 
that  may  be  suggested  on  this  subject. 

We  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  .'Vpo^tles  that 
Paul  vislte<l  Crete  on  his  voyage  to  R.ime  (cli. ' 
xxvii.  7)  ;  Ijiit  (lie  shc.rtness  of  his  visit  at  that 
time,  the  (  ircnmstanccs  under  wliicli  it  was  made, 
and  the  improbability  of  his  expecting  to  spend 
the  ensuing  winter  at  Nicopolis,  ])li)ce  it  out  o 
the  question  to  su])pose  that  it  was  to  this  visit  h« 
refers  in  this  Epistle.  As  this  is,  however,  the  only 
vi.sit  recordeil  by  Luke,  in  rejecting  it  we  are 
forced  to  su])pose  anoti  er  visit,  and  to  find  some 
jjeriod  in  the  apostles  life  when  it  was  jirobable 
that  such  a  visit  was  jiaid. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  Hug  that  tiie  period 
referred  to  in  Acts  xviii.  IS,  ]9  ailmits  of  our 
placing  this  visit  to  Crete  within  it.  Paul,  at  tliat 
time,  was  on  his  journey  fiom  Corinth  to  Palestine 
but  on  some  account  or  other  landed  at  Kphesus. 
This  leads  to  the  suggestion  tl;at  the  apostie  must 
either  voluntarily  liave  departed  from  the  usual 
course  in  order  to  visit  some  ])!ace  lying  between 
Corinth  and  Ephesus  ;  or  that  he  must  have  beeii 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  from  the  course  h( 
meant  to  pursue.  In  either  case  the  probability 
of  his  visiting  Crete  at  that  time  is  strong.  We 
find,  from  the  mention  made  by  Paul  in  this 
E])istle  of  Ajiollos,  that  he,  on  his  way  from  E])he- 
sus  to  Corinth  (.Acts  xviii.  21;  xlx.  1),  was  ta 
touch  at  Crete;  which  renders  it  not  lm])roliablethal 
it  was  customary  for  ships  sailing  between  these 
two  ])orts  to  call  at  Crete  by  the  way  :  and  Paul 
may  have  availed  himself  of  this  jiractice  in  order 
to  visii  Crete  before  going  to  Palestine.  Or  ii«> 
may  have  .sailed  in  a  ship  bound  directly  fain 
Ciirinth  to  Palestine,  and  have  lieeii  driven  out  of 
his  course,  shipwrecked  on  Crete,  and  olil'ged  to 
sail  thence  to  Ephesus  as  his  only  remaining  me- 
thod of  getting  to  his  original  destination — a  snjj- 
position  which  will  not  apiiear  very  improbable 
when  we  remember  that  Paul  must  have  sufi'ered 
several  shlpwiecks  of  which  Luke  gives  no  ac- 
count (2  Cor.  xi.  '?J),  26)  ;  ami  that  his  getting  to 
Ephesus  on  his  way  from  Corinth  to  Palestine  is 
a  fact  tor  which,  in  some  way  or  other,  we  are 
bound  to  account. 

It  was  whilst  staying  nn  (liis  occasion  at  Ej/he- 
sus  that  Hug  supjjoses  I'aul  to  have  written  lliis 
Epistle.  As  coiiHrmatoiy  of  this  may  be  adduced 
the  two  other  facts  above  lefeiied  to  as  mentioned 
in  the  E]ilstle  itself,  \'\/..  the  vi,^it  of  .\pollos  to 
C'rete,  and  I'aul's  intention  to  winter  at  Nicopolis. 
From  Acts  xix.  1  we  learn  that  during  the  time 
Apollos  was  residing  at  Corinth,  whence  he  hail 
giine  from  Ephesus,  Paul  was  engaged  in  a  tour 
through  the  upjier  coasts  (viz.  Pinygia  and  Ga- 
latia;  eomp.  .'^cts  xviii.  23),  wliich  ended  in  his 
return  to  Ephesus.  Tliis  tour  w.is  commenced 
after  tlie  apostle  had  been  at  .lerusalem  ami  An- 
tioch (ch.  xviii.  22).  It  appears,  therefore,  thut 
Paid  left  .Antioch  mueh  about  the  same  time  that 
Apolh>s  reached  Corinth.  IJut  Ajiollos  went  to 
Corinth  from  Euhesus,  Paul  went  to  Jcrnsalera 
from  Ephesus.  At  this  city,  thereforf.  they  must 
ha\emet;  and  before  leaving  it  l^aul  probably 
wrote  this  Epistle,  and  gave  it  to  Ap.iHos  to  deli- 
ver to  Titus  at  Crete,  on  his  way  to  Corinth. 

Further.  Paul  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  kcop 
the  least ;  after  which  he  visitetl  Anliucn,  aiidtlu 
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Jravelled  f.)r  some  coiisi(i<;ral)le  tim«  in  Uiiper 
Asia.  He.  therclbro.  priujiibly  sj'trit  the  winter 
fomewliere  in  Asia  Minor.  Now  there  was  a  town 
i:ameil  Isi  icojiolls^  between  Antioch  and  Tarsus, 
t.ear  to  whicli,  if  not  througli  wliich.  Paul  must 
pass  on  his  way  rioni  Antiocii  to  Cialatia 
(Straho,  lil).  xiv.  )>.  4G5,  ed.  Casaubon,  Col.  15^7). 
May  not  tiiis  liave  been  the  very  ]jla<:e  lefened  to 
in  'I'it.  iii.  12 *?  In  such  a  IcKvlity  it  was  quite 
natural  for  Paul  to  desire  to  Sj.end  the  winter; 
and  as  Titus  was  a  native  of  Asia  it  would  be  well 
known  to  him.  especially  if  he  knew  wliat  route 
tlie  apostle  designed  to  pursue.  All  this  supjjorts 
the  liy[)i)lhesis  that  }'aul  wrote  this  Epistle  befoie 
leavinf,^  Kphesus  to  go  to  Syria. 

Another  circumstance  in  favour  of  this  hypotlie- 
sis  is  the  close  resemblance  in  sentiment  and  phra- 
seology betweeti  this  Epistle  and  the  fiist  Epistle 
to  Timothy.  Tliis  resend)lance  is  so  close,  and  in 
vtime  paiticulars  so  peculiar,  that  we  are  natinally 
led  to  conclude  that  hulU  must  have  been  written 
whilst  the  same  leading  ideas  and  forms  of  ex- 
pression were  occupying  the  apostle's  mind.  Now 
the  tiist  Epistle  to  Timothy  was  most  ]jrobal)ly 
written  after  Paul  had  left  Kphesus  the  second 
time  to  go  into  iMaceiUiiiia  [Timothy,  Episti.es 
to],  that  is,  aljout  two  years  and  a  half  after  the 
period  when  Hug  supposes  the  Epistle  to  Titus  to 
have  been  written.  To  some  this  may  a])];ear  too 
long  a  time  to  justify  any  stress  being  laid  ujjon 
the  similarity  of  the  two  epistles  in  this  question 
of  iheir  respective  dates;  l>ut  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  during  the  interval  Paul  had  been 
dealing  at  Ephesns  with  very  nuich  the  same  class 
of  persons,  to  whom  a  great  part  of  l)oth  Epistles 
refer,  and  that  both  are  addressed  to  (jersons 
holding  the  same  jieculiar  office,  the  foice  of  this 
ol)jection  will  be  weakened. 

Such  is  Hug's  hyjjolhesis.  To  us  it  appears 
worthy  of  all  respect.  The  only  one  which 
can  compete  with  it  is  that  which  Genson, 
Paley,  rearsoii,  and  several  other  British  scholars 
have  adojited,  viz.  that  thi.s  Epi.stle  was  written 
after  Paul  s  Krst  impiisoiiment  at  Rome,  and  whilst 
lie  was  residing  probably  at  Nicopolis  in  Mace- 
donia. As  this  hypothesis,  however,  is  formed 
solely  out  of' the  Epistle  itse/f,  it  can  be  legiti- 
mately resorted  to  only  when  no  other,  supported 
by  ex'ernal  authority,  can  be  found.  If  H 
Hypothesis  be  not  untenable,  it  must  on  this  ac- 
count claim  the  preferetice. 

The  t;isk  which  Paul  had  committed  to  Titus, 
wht^n  he  lelt  iiim  in  Crete,  was  one  of  no  small 
4»ll"'Cully,  The  character  of  the  j)eople  was  i#i- 
sle^dy,  insincere,  and  quarrelsome;  they  were 
given  to  greeiliness,  licentiousness,  falsehood, and 
drunkenness,  in  no  ordinary  degree  ;  and  the  Jews 
who  had  settled  among  them  appear  to  have  even 
gone  lieyoiid  the  natives  in  immorality.  Among 
such  a  |)eoj)le  it  was  no  easy  office  which  Titus  had 
tosu.>,tain  wiien  commi.ssidned  to  carry  forward  the 
work  Paul  had  begun,  and  to  set  in  m-der  the 
aft'airs  of  the  churches  which  had  arisen  there, 
especially  as  heretical  teaciiers  had  aheaily  ciept 
in  among  them.  Hencje  Paul  addressed  to  him 
this  K])istle  the  main  design  of  which  is  to  direct 
niin  how  to  discharge  with  success  the  duties  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  For  this  jiurpose 
the  ajxjstle  dilates  ujion  the  qualilications  of 
dders.  and  jioints  out  the  vices  from  which  such 
ebould  be  free  (ch.  i.).     He  then  describes  the 
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virtues  most  becoming  in  ageil  p(-r3"ii3,  izi  t!** 
female  sex,  in  the  young,  in  8rrvau!s,  and  ic 
Christians  generally  (ch.  it.).  From  this  he  pro- 
ceeds to  enjoin  obedience  to  civil  rulers,  modera- 
tion, gentleness,  and  tiie  avoidance  of  ail  idle  and 
un])rotitable  si)eculatloiis  (iii  1-11).  lie  then 
in\itts  Titus  to  j..in  him  at  Nicopolis,  commends 
to  him  certain  biethren  who  were  about  to  visit 
Crete,  and  concludes  with  the  apo.^tolic  bene- 
diction (ver.  12-15). 

Commentaries.  Most  of  those  who  have  writ- 
ten conimeiitaries  on  the  K)iistles  to  TiiDothy 
have  written  also  on  that  to  Titus.  The  follow- 
ing works  are  on  Titus  alone  :  Taylor.  CuDinietl- 
tary  on  the  Epistle  of  St.  I'atd  written  to  Tiiti^, 
Cambridge,  4to.,  1612,  fol  ,  165S  ;  P.  xoo  Ha- 
ven. Commenlatio  Analyt.  in  Ep.  Paiiti  ad  Ti- 
turn,  Ilumb.  4to.  1712.  — \V.  L.  A. 

TOB  (mO;  Sept.  TdJ/S),  a  region  or  district 
beyond  the  .Jordan  into  which  .lephthali  withdrew 
when  e.xpelled  from  (jilead  (Judg.  xi.  5).  As 
the  name  occurs  nowheie  else,  .some  doubt  has 
arisen  in  deleimining  its  jiositiuii.  7'tji)  signifies 
'good,' and  the  Targnm  and  Abarbanel  tender 
what  we  translate  'land  of  Tob'  by  'good  land  ; 
wliile  Kimchi  and  Hen  d'erson  look  u))on  Tob 
as  the  name  of  the  lord  or  owner  of  the  lanil.  It 
is,  hi)we\er,  moic  iisuallv  regarded  as  tlie  name 
of  a  (  ity  or  country,  and  some  conjeclnie  it  to  be 
the  same  with  Ish-tob,  which  was  not  fa)  I'rom 
tiie  land  of  the  .'\nuuonites,  seeing  iIaI  liiey  sent 
thiiher  for  assistance  (2  Sam.  x.  fi).  Jerome 
makes  it  a  coimtry,  but  says  nothing  of  its  situa- 
tion. Junius  ])laces  it  on  the  border  of  .Arabia 
Deserta  :  which  is  likelv,  if  Tol)  be  the  same  with 
the  Tov^iov  or  Tai/3ioi/ of  1  Mace.  v.  13. 

TOBI.\H,  a  base  Samaritan,  who,  having 
raised  himself  trom  a  state  of  slavery  to  be  a 
trusted  favourite  of  Sanballat,  did  his  utmost  to 
gratify  his  master  by  nsisiing  the  piuceei.iugs  of 
Nehemiah  in  rebuihiing  the  walls  of  Jeiusulem 
With  an  all'ectation  of  scorn,  he,  after  liienianiiei 
of  Remus  in  the  Roman  legend,  looked  on  the 
constiiictioDs  of  the  now  hopelul  and  thriving 
Jews,  and  contemptuously  said.  'Even  if  a  fox 
go  up  he  will  bleak  down  their  stone  wall '  (Neh. 
iv.  3).  Tliis  insult  was  the  more  disgrac  eful  to 
Tobiali,  because  his  own  conduct  quickly  exposed 
the  insinceiity  which  lay  at  the  bott.nii  ul  it,  for 
he  took  a  prominent  and  active  pait  with  San- 
ballat  in  his  unworthy  courses  agiiirist  Nehe- 
miah. In  these  treachery  had  its  share;  which 
Tobiali  was  enabled  to  carry  on  the  more  easily 
because  he  had  allied  him.self  with  the  chief  men 
of  Judah,  having  married  the  daughter  of  Shecha- 
niah,  the  son  of  Arab,  while  his  son  Johanan  had 
taken  to  wife  the  daughter  of  Meshullain,  the  son 
of  Beiechiah  (Neh.  vi.  17,  sq.;  comp.  siii.  4"). 
These  dishonest  practices  and  toe  use  of  threats 
alike  proved  nugatory.  Nehemiali,  however,  was 
obliged  to  leave  Jerusalem.  By  this  absence 
Tobiah  ])ro(ited,  in  order,  with  the  aid  of  his  re- 
lative Eliashib,  the  priest,  to  get  himself  com- 
fortably and  splendidly  established  in  'a  great 
chand)er  in  the  house  of  God  '  (ch.  xiii.  4).  But 
bis  glory  was  short-lived.  Nehemiah  leturr.ed 
and  caused  him  and  bis  housebold-stufl'  to  lie 
ignominiously  cast  out  of  the  temple.  This  i« 
the  last  that  we  know  of  this  member  of  that  viJs 
class  who  are  ready  and  unscrupulous  toou  in  Ha 
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hands  of  their  superiors  for  any  dishonourable 
undertaking. — J.  I{.  B. 

TOBIT,  BOOK  OF  (Sej)!.  T«/3/t,  Tw3i?T, 
V'ulg.  Tobias,  Tubis)  [Apociiypha],  one  of  the 
deutero-caiioiiic^l  Ixioks,  contiiiiiing  the  private 
tjistdiy  of  a  leneiulile  and  jiious  old  man  of  this 
niiiiie,  wlio  was  canieil  ca[)tive  into  Assyria  t)y 
Siialttiane«e;'.  T\if  following  is  an  alistract  of 
the  iiiirratu  e. 

At  the  fiitip  of  the  destriicfion  of  Samaria  and 
thr-.  exile  of  (he  ten  tiihes  (n.t;.  731-678],  there 
lived  a  {Mous  Fsraflite,  of  (he  tril»e  and  citv  of 
Najihtali  in  Cralilee,  named  Tohit,  or.  accordinj^ 
t.)  tiie  Vnlgate.  Tuliias,  who  was  ilislinguished 
ahove  liis  compatriots  for  his  piety  and  his  stiict 
olpserv;ince  of  (lie  law.  Instead  of  following  their 
evaniple  in  saciificing  to  the  golilen  (uilves(l 
Kings  xii.  30).  lie  went  regularly  to  Jeinsaleni 
to  tlie  (Vasts,  paid  his  tithes  and  firstlVui(s,  an'i 
was  distinguished  l)y  his  charities.  L'pon  the 
commest  of  Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  here  called 
Kuemessar  (Eceuffrffapoy  1,  he  was  carried  a.\ay 
captive  to  Nineveh,*  wheie  he  was  intrusted  hv 
that  monarcli  with  tlie  high  ollice  of  pinveyor  to 
the  c<uirt.  Having  amassed  consideralde  wealth, 
he  employs  i  portion  of  it  in  relieving  the  wants  of 
his  fellow  exiles,  and  deposits  (en  talents  of  silver 
with  his  kinsman  Gabae!  (roj8ar,A.os)  who  resided 
at  Rages,  in  Media.  Shalmaneser  is  succeeded  at 
his  death  liy  Seiniacherih,  the  oppressor  of  the  Is- 
raelites, who  dispLiees  Toiiit,  and  puts  to  de.ith 
several  of  iW".  exiles,  especially  after  the  failure 
of  his  unf.'rt filiate  ex[)edition  against  Hezekiah, 
Kiiigol'  .ludah.  Tobit  still  devotes  himself  to 
tbe  pro(ec(ioii  of  his  unhappy  countrymen,  (eed- 
ing  the  hungry,  clotliing  tlie  naked,  ami  hiirying 
the  <ie,id.  The  circumstance  of  his  performing 
tiie  last  office  for  one  of  his  murdeied  com])a(rio(s 
(laving  readied  the  ears  of  the  iiritateil  monarch, 
Tohit  conceals  himself  from  his  I'ury  hy  (light, 
until  Sennacheril)"s  assassination  hy  his  own  two 
sons,  when  lie  leturus  to  Nineveh  under  the  pro- 
tec(ion  oChls  kinsman  Achiachanis,  keeper  (if  the 
signet  ;uid  cr.j-.-lie.irer  to  Ksar-haddon.  His  pro- 
perty meantime  is  taken  away  from  him,  and  no- 
thing left  him  hut  his  wife  Anna,  and  Lis  son 
'I'oliias.  He  still  perseveres  in  burying  the  dead, 
and  upon  one  occasion  havin^g  rendered  himself 
unclean  by  burying  a  strangled  Israelite,  he  lies 
ail  night  outside  the  walls  of  his  house,  when  he 
has  the  misCoitune  to  lie  deprived  of  the  sight  of 
botji  Ids  eyes  by  the  hot  dung  of  some  sv/allows, 
wdio  had  chanced  to  nestle  over  his  head.  He  is 
now  maintained  by  Achiacharus  until  the  depar- 
ture of  the  latter  lor  Elymais,  and  his  wife  is 
forced  to  suppoit  herself  hy  manual  labour.  His 
scrupulous  honesty  during  his  state  of  poverty 
draws  down  upon  him  the  unjust  leproaches  of 
his  wife,  who,  like  Joh's,  upbraids  him  with  his 
integrity  and  his  misfortunes,  Toliit  can  endine 
no  more,  and  piays  for  death. 

It  h.i|)|)eiied  on  the  same  day  that  Tobit's  kins- 
woman S.ira,  the  daughter  of  Riiguel,  an  exile  at 
Ecljafana,!  ill  Media,  had   to  sustain  an  equally 

*  The  tribe  of  Na]ihtali  was,  however,  carried 
"iway  ca;)five  iiy  Tiglath-pileser  (2  Kings  xv, 
.ty),  nearly  tv/enty  years  before.  Tobit  must 
therefore  lav?  remaineil  behind  his  tribe,  or  an 
hbtorical  inaccuracy  lie  acknowledged. 

f  So  ti  e  Greek,  old  Latin,  and    Hebrew  of 
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unmerited  and  cruel  reproach  under  the  followin,, 
singular  circumstances.  She  had  lieeii  l>etrothea 
at  various  times  to  seven  different  men,  each  o/ 
whom  was  destroyed  on  the  day  of  his  nuptiali 
by  the  demon  Asmodeus.  Having  punished  one 
of  her  female  slaves,  the  latte-  reproaches  Sara 
with  being  herself  (he  murderess  >f  her  seven  lius- 
bands.  Sara's  indignaticm  at  these  unmerited 
tainits  at  first  suggests  to  her  the  idea  of  putting 
,an  end  to  her  existence,  but  her  filial  duty  sus- 
tains her,  and  she  prays  for  death  or  the  vindica- 
tion of  her  hoiiour.  Slie  descends  from  her  cham- 
ber, where  slie  had  been  praying  at  her  window, 
and  at  the  same  moment  Tobit  enters  his  own 
house.  It  a]>pears  from  the  sequel  that  (he  prayers 
of  liolh  are  heard. 

Tohit.  under  (he  apprehension  of  death,  sends 
his  soiiToliias  to  Rages  for  the  ten  talents  which 
he  had  deposited  with  Gabael.  A  young  stranger 
of  his  kindred,  named  .\zarias,  oti'ers  himself  as 
his  companion,  and  he  sets  out  accompanied  by 
his  dog.  While  liadiing  in  tlie  Tigiis  he  is  res- 
cued, by  tlie  help  of  .Azarias.  (Vom  the  jaws  of  an 
enormous  fish  (siipposeij  by  Bochai  I  to  be  a  shark). 
He  drags  (he  ti»h  to  shore,  and  by  the  advice  of 
his  ((mipanion  takes  out  the  gill  and  liver  to  pre- 
serve them  foi  medicinal  ])ur|)oses.  Upon  arriving 
at  Rages,  they  proceed  ti/  I'le  house  of  Ilaguei, 
where  Azaiias  brings  about  a  marriage  iietween 
Tobias  and  his  fair  cousin  Sara,  and  teaches  liim 
to  expel  the  demon  iiy  the  fumes  arising  from  the 
heart  and  liver  of  the  fisli.  Asmodeus  now  Hees, 
and  is  bound  in  the  deserts  of  Egypt.  Azarias 
meantime  [iroceeds  to  Rages,  and  receives  the  ten 
talents  from  Gahael,  who  accompanies  him  to 
Echataiia.  U|ion  the  conclusion  of  the  festivi- 
ties (he  bride  and  bridegroom  tetnrn  to  Nineveh, 
Tobias  having  received  as  his  marriage  ilower 
half  the  wealth  o('  his  father-in-law  Raguel. 
Tobias  is  now  anxiously  and  hoorly  ex()ec(ed  by 
Iks  parents.  Their  approa(;h  i>  first  announced 
by  the  aiiiiearance  of  the  dog,  who,  according  to 
the  \  nigate,  shows  his  joy  hy  fawning  and  wag- 
ging his  tail  (blaiidiinento  suae  caudae  gaudebat).. 
Tohias  greets  his  venerable  father,  and  at  the 
same  moment,  by  the  advice  of  the  fiithful 
Azarias,  anoinis  his  eyes  with  the  gall  of  the  (ish, 
hy  which  his  sight  is  restored.  The  joy  of  all  is 
now  complete.  Tobit  proposes  to  reward  Azarias 
by  giving  him  half  the  amount  of  the  deposit, 
wlien  he  concludes  a  heautiCul  admonition  on  the 
advantages  of  prayer  and  almsgiving  hy  the  uii- 
ex]iected  annouuceinent,  '  I  am  Raphael,  one  of 
the  seven  holy  angels,  which  present  the  prayers 
ot'the  saints,  and  wdiich  go  in  and  out  before  the 
glory  of  (he  H'dy  One.'  Tohit  and  Tobias  burst 
ou(  into  a  sutdime  song  of  tbanksgiving,  and  the 
former  con^^ludes  with  rfi(erating  the  prophecy  of 
Jonah  respecting  the  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and 
adds  a  jirediction  of  the  destruction  of  Jerus.alem, 
u(  (he  Babylonish  exile,  and  of  the  rebuilding 
of  the  second  temple,  to  be  succeeded  by  the  uni- 
versal return  of  the  Jews  from  all  places  of  their 
captivity,  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem  in  splen- 
dour, and  cf  a  glorious  temple.  Tobit  dies  at 
Nineveh,  at  the  advanced  agt  of  158,  according 
to  the  Greek,  or  102  according-  to  the  Vulgate, 
having  seen  six  grandchildren  ;  and  Tobia«,  whc 


Fagius.     The  Vulgate  here,  imtead  of  Ecbataniv 
reads  Rages. 
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survives  tlie  (lestrnction  of  Nineveh  (Sept.  xlv. 
15),  dies  at  Ecbatana,  at  the  ajf"  of  127,  or  of 
99  years  according  to  the  Vulgate,  wherein  it  is 
also  stated  tliat  he  saw  his  children's  cliildren 
M  far  as  the  tilth  geneiafion  (Vulg.,  xiv.  15). 

Character  of  the,  Narrative. — The  question  has 
been  first  raised  in  modern  times,  whether  this 
book  is  a  true  history  or  a  moral  Kction.  All 
gncieiit  writers  lo(;ked  upon  it  as  historical  and 
vathentic.  As  far  as  we  liave  heeii  altle  to 
Mcertain,  Luther  was  tiie  first  who  d(iul)led  its 
liistoric  truth.  He  iloes  not  at  the  same  time 
conceal  his  admiration  of  its  contents.  '  What  we 
iiave  said  of  Judith,'  he  ohserves  ( Pref.  to 
Tobit),  '  may  ije  equally  applied  to  Tohias.  If  it 
lie  a  liistory,  it  is  a  fine  holy  history;  if  it  he  a 
fiction,  it  is  a  fine  holy  fiction.  But  if  a  fiction, 
il  is  indeed  a  right  heantit'ul,  wholesome,  jirofit- 
ible  fiction,  the  play  of  a  poet  rich  in  fancy.' 
And  ai^ain,  'Would  God  the  Greeks  iiad  learned 
from  the  Jews  tlieir  method  of  comedies  and  tra- 
gedies as  well  as  much  of  their  other  wisdom,  and 
godliness,  for  Judith  farnisiies  a  good,  serious, 
gallant  tragedy  ;    Tohit  a  line,   pleasai;t,  devout 

comedy.       As    Judith     teaches that 

Ijlustering  tyrants  ol'ten  meet  with  an  ignominious 
end,  so  Tobit  .'hows  that  however  ill  it  fares  with 
a  p'ous  l)urgher  or  peasant,  who  has  much  to 
endure  in  the  married  state,  God  is  ever  at  hand 
to  l)ring  to  a  joyful  issue  the  case  of  such  as,  with 
jirayer  and  good  works,  patiently  support  their 
sulferings.' 

Paul  F'agius  agreed  with  Luther  in  represent- 
ing the  liistory  of  Tohit  as  a  moral  fiction,  hut 
Kichliorn  observes  that  he  hail  but  few  followers. 
Most  of  the  moderns,  among  whom  are  Eichhorn, 
Jalin,  and  Berthohlt,  have,  however,  adopted 
tliis  view,  to  which,  it  has  been  observed,  not 
only  its  resemblance  to  tlie  book  of  Job,  but  als.) 
its  historical  and  geographical  difficulties,  and 
llie  significancy  of  its  names,  not  a  little  con- 
.ribute  (De  W'etle,  Einleitiing).  In  this  last 
partieular  tiiose  writers  have  also  Luther  as  tlieir 
precm-.sor.  '  The  Greek  text,'  observes  this  dis- 
tinguished reformer  and  commentator,  'shows 
tiuit  it  is  a  drama,  for  it  makes  Tobit  speak  in  the 
first  person.  Subse(piently  a  master  reduced  it 
to  a  regular  narrative.  The  naniesare  a  further 
evidence  of  its  lieing  a  fiction,  for  Toliias  sig- 
nifies "  a  jjions  man  '  (n''31tD.  goodness  of  God), 

from  whom    ])roceeds  a  second  Tobias 

As  misfortunes  do  not  come  alone,  he  becomes 
blind,  is  at  variance  with  his  dear  Aima  .  .  .  . 
Anna  means  '"graceful."  .  .  .The  devil,  Asmo- 
deus,  means  the  "  destroyer,""  and  is  the  house- 
devil,  wiio  s])oils  everything,  so  that  all  goes  wrong 

with  <;hildrt-n  and  servants Sarah  means 

"heroine."'  .  .  .  Rapliael  signifies  a  "physician'' 
(KQ"),  see  Gen.  1.'2),  also  called  Azarias,  that,  is, 
"  lielpei,"' son  of  the  great  Ananias,  that  is,  the 
ciiiet  helper  or  God.  Without  his  help  all  goes 
wrong  through  tlie  power  of  Asmodeus." 

L'Jther  adds,  that  this  book  is,  although  the 
work  of  a  fine  Hebrew  poet,  as  profitable  to  the 
Christian  as  it  was  to  the  Jew.  llertholilt,  Eich- 
horn, Jahn,  and  others,  who  consider  the  work  a 
pure  fiction,  do  not  entirely  agree  upon  its  main 
object,  although  they  lean  to  the  opinion  that  the 
moral  IS  contained  in  the  words  of  Ua])hael 
(xii.  6-5 '.'}.  Seller  (^218,  Wright's  Translation, 
p.  313),  ppposeg  that  the  book  of  Tobit  is  de- 
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signed  to  convey,  in  the  form  of  a  moral  tale,  t**! 
following  truth, — that  the  pious,  notwithstanding 
all  their  zeal  in  good  woiks,  have  often  many 
sufTerings  to  undergo,  but  will  be  finally  re- 
warded by  God.'  The  author  probably  intended 
to  imitate  the  book  of  Job. 

Others  have  maintained  that  the  book  is  partly 
historical  and  partly  mythical.  Among  these  is 
Ugew  (Die  Geschichte  Tubis  nach  3  vtrschied. 
Oriffinalen,  1830),  who  su|)])oses  that  Tebit  is  a 
true  but  poetically  ailomeil  history,  interspersed 
with  beautiful  ami  edifying  discourses.  Calmet, 
altliough  he  does  not  go  the  length  of  these 
writers  (who  consider  the  miraculous  portions  to 
be  designed  merely  as  ornaments  to  the  plot), 
su]^pises  that  the  narrative  has  been  embellished 
by  \arious  writers;  but  it  is  amusing  to  hear  him, 
by  way  of  supjiorting  the  historic  trnlli  of  the 
narrative,  attaching  some  degree  of  credit  to  the 
report  tiiat  a  monstrous  serpent,  which  is  still  said 
to  reside  in  a  cavern  in  Egy]it,  is  no  other  than 
flie  demon  Asmodeus.  (intmann.  a  modern 
Jewish  Ral)bi,  in  his  learned  work  {Die  Apokry- 
phen  des  AJten  Test.,  Alton.  1841),  adojits  the 
opinion  that  the  btx>k  of  l"obit  is  a  fiction  founded 
on  facts.  Under  any  view  he  conceives  the 
moral  of  the  book  to  be  of  a  pure  and  exalted 
character,  and  the  book  itself  on  this  account 
to  be  one  of  the  most  imjwtant  among  the  Apo- 
crvj  ha.  Alber  maintains  (as  might  be  expected) 
the  literal  liistoricul  truth  of  the  whole  l>K)k. 

Atilhor,  Age,  and  Language. — The  author 
of  the  book  is  unknown.  The  old  writers  con- 
sidered it  to  have  l)een  the  work  of  Tobit  and  his 
son  Tol)ias  (Huet,  Demons!.  Evang.).  But  this 
opinion  lias  no  other  authority  than  the  fact  that 
Tobit  (in  the  Greek)  sjieaks  in  the  first  jierson  in 
the  fiist  three  chapteis,  and  that  in  xii.  20, 
Raphael  says  to  Tobit,  ■  V^'rite  all  things  whicli 
are  done  in  a  book.'  Calmet  sn]iposes  that  the 
memoirs  left  by  Tobias  and  his  son  were  edited 
by  .some  later  writer,  who  composed  the  liistory  ; 
but  he  does  not  altem]  t  to  determine  in  what  age 
he  lived.  Eichhoin  (Einleitttng)  maintains  that 
the  angelology  of  Tobit  ])roves  that  it  could  not 
have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspes,  and  that  the  notice  of  the  seven  holy 
angels  (xii.  15)  was  derived  from  the  practice 
introduced  in  that  monarch"s  reign,  of  liaving 
seven  counsellors  round  tlie  Persian  throne.  He 
also  maintains  that  the  narrator  pre3uj)pises  an 
acquaintance  with  the  philosophy  of  gofid  and 
evil,  guardian  and  national  angels,  which  was 
first  introduced  under  the  Persian  rule  during 
and  after  tiie  exile.  Jahn  (^Introd)  main- 
tains that  the  Magian  notions  regarding  Asmo- 
deus, wliom  he  conceives  to  be  the  same  with 
Alniman  (the  destroyer)  points  to  the  Persian 
period.  Professor  Stuart,  however,  who  does  not 
ajipear  to  hold  that  the  angelology  and  demon- 
ology  of  the  book  of  Tol)it,  '  one  of  the  earliest, 
most  simple,  and  attractive  of  all  the  ajx)cvyphal 
books '  (Comment,  on  the  Apocal}fpse),*  dill'er  in 
kind  from  those  of  the  Olil  Testament,  ascribes 
the  book  to  an  early  period  of  the  exile  {Biblioth. 
Sacra,  vol.  i.).     The  name  Raphael,  which  first 

*  This  new  wi-rk  contains  a  more  recent 
treatise  on  the  natnes  of  the  beast  than  that  re- 
ferred to  in  p.  650  of  this  vol.  Prof  Stuart  con- 
ceives the  Emperor  Nero  to  he  the  jxiton  indicattfd 
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OCcara  '-n  Toljil,  is  said  in  llie  Talmiul  (Berex. 
Rahba,.  and  Jcr.  '/'a/iii.)  to  have  lieeii  derived  (Vom 
t.le  exile.  De  VVetle,  (Vcitmanii.  ainl  most  moileiri 
cn'ics  conceive  tiuit  liie  age  ()('Tol)it  is  iiegativeiy 
determined  by  the  mention  of  the  city  of  Raises 
(Ragae,  see  MeokS;,  wliicli,  according  to  Straho 
{Geog  |).  524),  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor  B.C.  3L'0,  and  Jahii,  in  order  to  allow  a  rea- 
gonalile  time  fur  the  name  of  the  fo\in<ler  to  iiave 
iieen  forgotten,  supposes  that  the  author  lived  B.C. 
150  to  2(10.  No  nearer  conjecture  can  he 
formed.  Seller  {tit  supra)  says  that  the  author 
'  seems  to  liave  lived  among  tlie  Greek  Jews  after 
tlie  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.'  Eichhoin  and 
Jalm  suppose  that  the  work  wa.s  written  by  a 
Greek,  but  Ilgen,  on  tiie  other  iiand,  with  whom 
are  De  Wette  and  Gutmanii,  are  satisfied,  from 
internal  evidence,  tiiat  the  author  was  a  Jew  of 
Palestine,  who  wrote  in  the  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
language,  but  tiiat  tlie  original  text  has  been  lost. 
Ilgeii  ascribes  the  present  contradictions  to  the 
igiiorance  of  the  Gieek  translator,  and  is  of  opi- 
nion that  the  book  in  its  pris'lne  state  was  written 
by  Tobit  himself. 

Authority  of  Tobit. —  Although  this  book  is 
n<'ver  cited  by  Josephus  (to  whom,  liowever,  its 
existence  must  have  been  known),  and  although 
the  first  writer  who  gives  it  the  character  of 
canonical  was  Augustine,  at  .-i  lime  tliat,  accord- 
ing to  De  Wette  (^Eiideitung).  this  term  hat! 
acquired  the  notion  of  an  ecclesiastical  decision, 
its  autiiority  in  the  early  Christian  churcii  is 
beyond  question.  It  is  cited  by  Clemens  .^lex- 
andrinus  (Strom,  ii.  p.  50-!).  '  The  Scripture  says, 
do  that  to  no  tnaii  w/iic'i  thou  hatesi'  (To\>. 
iv.  1')),  and  ^ prayer  is  good-  tritfi  fasting  '  (Tob. 
xii.  8).  Polycarp  also  {ad  Phil)  cites  flie  words 
'  alms  diitli  deliver  from  death  '  (Tob.  xii.  9)  ;  l)ut 
some  suppose  them  to  l»e  a  citation  from  Prov. 
xxi.  12.  Tob.  iv.  15  is  also  cited  in  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions — according  to  Hgcn,  in  a(ireek 
trans1.'iti;Mi  from  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome  (but 
comp.  Lev.  i.  18;  Matt.  v.  44-47;  Mark  xii. 
32).  Cyjirian  also  (xii.  9)  cites  Tobit  xiv.  U, 
•The  Holy  Spirit  says  in  the  Scriptures, '' alms 
sliall  piuge  away  all  sin" — K!eemo?ynis  et  fide 
purgantiir  delicta,'  or  as  in  tije  Vulg.  '  Elee- 
mosyna  pnrgat  peccata.'  Some,  however,  refer 
diis  citation  to  Prov.  xvi.  6  :  eXerjfxoffvi/ais  Koi 
viareaiv  diroKaQaipovTai  afxapriai.  It  is  also 
cited  by  Ambrose  ( Ilexaemeroii,  vi.  4.  p.  SS, 
Paris,  !614- — Talis  canis  viator  et  comes  an- 
geli  est,  quern  Rapijael  in  Libra  Prophetico  non 
otiose  sibi  et  Tobite  filio  adjungendum  putavit), 
who  coijsideis  Tobit  a  Piopliet,  no  doul)t  because 
of  iiis  allus'ou  to  the  future  destruction  of  Ni- 
neveh (xiii.  14),  or  his  ])rediction  (.f  the  rebuilding 
of  Jerusalem  (xiii.  16)  according  to  the  Greek, 
for  in  the  \  ulgale  it  is  Uberavit  Jerusalem  civi- 
tatem  suarn(\u\.  19).  Oiigeii  (De  Orat.  p.  47) 
says  that  the  Jews  reject  this  book  (t^  5e  rov 
Tw^^T  0i^\(i)  avTiKf-fUvcriv  ot  ex  Trepnofiris).  In 
the  work  attributed  to  Augustine,  entitled  Specu- 
lum Scri/tlurce,  it  is  asserted  tiiat  the  .fews  reject 
Tcl/it,  but  tiiat  it  is  received  by  the  Church  of 
the  .Saviour  (Non  sunt  omittendi  et  hi,  quos 
quidcni  ante  Salvatoris  aihentum  constat  esse 
ccnscriptos  sed  eos  non  receptos  a  Judaeis  recipit 
tAT^en  ejiisdem  Salvatoris  ecclesia)  Tobit  has 
b^ni  at  all  times  a  fav  write  book  in  the  church, 
red  lt3  infiuence  is  st  11   manifest  in  the  Angli- 
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can  liturgical  forms,  as  in  the  Oll'-rt.'/ry  (Tobit 
iv.  7,  8);  also  in  the  Litany,  'tie  vindiciam 
sunias  de  ])e(;cati3  meis,  neque  remiiiiscaris 
delicta  mea,  vel  parentum  nie(rum.'  In  lh« 
preface  to  the  marriage  service  there  is  also  a 
manifest  allus'on  to  Tob.  vi.  17,  accordinj^  to  the 
\'ulgate:  '  Hi  qui  conjugium  ita  suscipiunt,  ut 
Deiim  a  se  et  a  sua  meiite  excludant,  et  suae 
libidini  ita  vacent,  sicut  equus  et  mulus,  qiiibus 
non  est  intellect  us.'  Chaps,  i.,  ii.,  vii.,  ami  viii., 
are  read  in  the  course  of  lessons.  It  has  been 
supposed  from  a  cornparison  of  Rev.  xxi,  18 
with  Tobit  xiii.  21,  22.  that  the  author  of  the 
Apocalypse  must  have  been  acquainted  witii  the 
book  of'Tnbit. 

Teifs  of  Tobit. — There  have  descended  to  us 
no  less  than  six  different  texts  of  the  book  of 
Tobit. 

1.  Jerome's  Latin  tejct. — This  is  a  translation 
from  the  lost  Chaldaean.  '  I  do  not  cease  to 
wonder  at  your  urgency,"  says  Jerome  (Pref.  to 
Tobit);  'you  require  of  me  to  trcUislate  into 
Latin  a  book  written  in  Chaldee,  the  book  of  the 
two  Tobiases.. . .  I  have  done  so  at  your  request, 
hut  not  of  my  own  wish,  for  the  zeal  of  the  Jews 
reproaches  us  for  translating  for  Latin  ears  what 
is  opposed  to  their  canon.  Hut  jireierring  to 
displease  the  Pharisees  rattier  than  to  decline  the 
command  of  my  bishop,  I  have  done  as  well  as  I 
could  ;  and  as  the  Chaldee  is  nearly  allied  to 
the  Hebrew,  1  found  a  man  perfectly  acquainted 
with  both  tongues,  and  giving  one  day  to  the 
task,  I  procured  the  aid  of  a::  amanuensis,  who 
wrote  down  from  my  dictation  in  Latin  what 
the  other  uttered  in  Hebrew.'  It  would  seem 
from  this  that  .leiome  considered  tlie  Chaldee 
to  be  the  original,  for  he  says  notiiingof  tiie  Greelf 
text,  with  wliicli  however,  he  must  necessarily 
liave  been  acquainted.  The  Chaldee  text  has  no.'. 
since  lieeu  heard  of,  but  judging  from  the  luir- 
ried  work  of  Jerome,  it  must  have  difi'eied  widely 
in  several  of  its  details  from  the  present  Greek. 

2.  77.6  Greek  text.— This  is  the  text  of  the 
.Septuagint,  from  which  the  English  version  has 
been  made.  Eichhorn,  Jahn,  and  many  others 
consider  the  Greek  as  tiie  original  ;  wiiile  this  text 
is  more  copious  in  the  moral,  the  Latin  of  Jerome 
is  more  detailed  in  the  historical  parts  (comp. 
chaps,  i.,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  viii.,  ix.,  xi.,  and  xiv.). 

3.  The  Antthierongtnian  Latin  Fersion^  pub- 
lished by  Sabatier.  This  is  from  the  Greek,  and 
Ilgeu  maintains  that  it  was  partly  employed  by 
Jerome  in  his  version.  It  differs  however  con 
siderably  from  tiie  Greek,  botii  in  omissions  (see 
clia]is.  v.,  vi.,  vii.,  viii.,  ix.,  x.,  xi.)  and  additions 
(see  i.,  vii.,  xi.,  xiv.). 

4.  The  Syriac  Version. —  This  too  is  made 
from  the  Greek,  but  is  also  distinguished  by  se- 
veral additions  and  omissions  after  ciiaps.  vii.,  xi. 

5.  The  Hebrew  text  of  Sebastian  Munster. — 
This  was  first  published  at  liasel  in  154'2,  and 
again  in  Walton's  Polyglott.  Nothing  certain 
is  known  res{)ectiiig  the  history  of  this  text.  De 
Wette  consiileis  it  a  free  recension  of  the  original 
Helirew.  Ilgen  thinks  it  the  work  of  an 
Italian  Jew,  who  lived  at  latest  in  the  5tb 
century.  He  makes  use  of  it  to  correct  tha 
Greek. 

6.  The  Hebrew  text  of  Paul  Fagitts. — Pub- 
lished first  at  Constantinople  in  1517,  and  aft3- 
warUs  by  this  learned  Refoi  mer  iu  1542.     It  ia 
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i>.*.  2  'or^rly  a  Iranslation  from  flie  Greek,  as  some 
dave  «ii]-x>seil,  hut  lallier  a  niixetl  text  fi)imed 
from  tlie  Gii-ek,  Ilalic,  and  oilier  sources.  Jt 
altogotlioi- omits  cliajiters  xii.  ami  xiii. — W.  W. 

TOGARMAII  ^nDiyrV,  nonjin,  or  in  some 
Codices  tvuTisposed  HDilP. ),  is  tlie  Hebrew  name 
of  Arnieiiiu,  wliicli  in  tlie  Sejiliia^Miit  franslatioii 
is  called  Qoir)a/j.d,  @epyafj.d,  Qvpyx/j-d^  and 
Qvoya^d.  Arconlir/g  to  Moie^  (^lioieiieiisis, 
tlie  Armenians  ciinsiiler  lliemsehes  to  lie  descended 
from  Giinier,  throngli  Torgoin,  and  ihereCore  tliey 
call  llieinselves  llie  house  of  Torgom.  Tlie  sons 
o(  Gonier  were  Aslikenaz,  Ri])liatli,  and  To^annah 
(GtMi.  X.  3;  1  L'liron.  i.  (i).  Tlie  iiaiiie  13in,  lor 
Turk  and  Tnrkotnnn,  reiniii'is  ns  ot  nO'lJIH. 

Armenia  was,  according  lo  Stiabo  (xi.  13.  9, 
p  .'J29),  distingiiisl  ed  liy  tlie  jirodnrtioii  of  good 
horses  (coiiip.  Xeiiopli.  Aiiab.  iv.  5.  24  ;  Herod, 
vii.  40).  This  account  bannonizes  with  the 
staleineiit  tliat  the  house  of  Togarmali  tiaded  in 
the  fairs  of  Tyre  in  horses,  and  horsemen,  and 
nudes  (F!zek.  xxvii.  14).  The  situation  of  To- 
garmah  was  north  of  Palestine  :  '  Gomer  and  all 
his  bands;  the  bouip  of  Togarmah  of  the  nortli- 
quarleis'    (Ezek.    xxxviii.  (i).     The  countries  of 

0")"^  and  '3D  (Mivuas),  and  also  7in,  were 
contiguous  to  Togarmah  (Josepli.  Aiitiq.  i.  1.  6; 
com]iaiethe  articles  Akaijat,  Aumenia  ;  see  also 
Jioses  Ciiorrnensis,  Historire  Ar/neii.  lib.  iii.. 
Armnn.  edidil,  lat.  rert.  notisqiie  illiistr.  W.  et 
(i.  Whistunii,  Loud.  173f)  ;  Heeren,  Ideen,  i. 
1,30.5;  D.  Miciiaelis,  .S/;/ciYe^i«/)t  Ceorji-opliiee, 
toni.    i.   67-78;   Klaijrolb's    Travels,    ii.   filV  — 

C.  H.  F.  B. 
TOMB.     [BuiiiAi..] 

TONGUK  {t^  ;  Sept.  7AJi(ro-a,  (jfjcvij ;  Vulg. 
Ihtgua,  os^j,  \i  used,  1.  literaUy,  for  the  human 
tongue.  '  Every  one  that  lapjielh  the  waier  with 
his  tongue,  as  a  dog  lappeth  (Judg.  vii.  5;  Job 
xxvii.  4;  Ps.  xxxv.  2S  ;  xxxix.  1,  3;  Ii.  11; 
Ixvi.  17;  Prov.  xv.  2;  Zecli.  xiv.  12:  Mark  vii. 
33,  35;  Luke  i  64;  xvi.  24;  Rom.  iii.  i3; 
1  Cor.  xiv.  9;  .lames  i.  26;  iii.  5,  6,  8;  1  Pet. 
iii.  10;  Rev.  xvi.  10;  Ecchis.  xvii.  f>  ;  VVisd.  x. 
21  ;  2  Mace.  vii.  4;  for  the  tongue  of  llie  dog, 
Ps.  Ixviii.  23;  of  (he  viper,  Job  xx.  IC;  of  idols, 
Baruch  vi.  8;  the  tongues  of  the  seven  bntliren 
cut  out,  2  Mace.  vii.  4,  10  ;  comp.  Prov.  x.  20j. 
Various  explaualions  have  been  otfcred,  why 
Gideon's  three  hundred  followers  should  have  lieeii 
selected  because  they  lapped  water  out  of  their 
hands,  standing  or  jierhaps  moving  onward, 
hliile  they  who  stayed  and  '  bowed  down  to  ilrink' 
were  lejecled.  Joseplius  says,  that  the  former 
thereby  showed  their  timmousness  and  fear  of 
being  overtaken  by  the  enemy,  and  that  these 
poor-spirited  men  were  chosen  on  purpose  to  illus- 
Irale  the  power  of  God  in  the  victorv  (^Aiitiq.  v. 
«.  3.)  On  Mark  vii.  33,  3.1,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  (dfers 
the  interpretaiiou,  that  it  was  the  deaf  and  stam- 
mering man  himself  who  put  bis  own  lingers  into 
his  cars  to  intimate  his  <leafuess;  spat  or  emptied 
his  mouth,  that  the  Saviour  might  look  at  his 
imgue;  touched  his  own  tongue  to  intimalc  Ihal 
Ue  could  not  speak;  looked  up  to  heaven  as  im- 
ploring divine  aid;  add  groaned  to  denote  his 
distress  under  his  affliction;  and  that  our  Sa- 
vi'iur  simply  *'^' 1  'be  oj>eneir  (^Commenlcry). 
This  exp'anatiou   certainly   clears   the  passage  of 
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8c«ie  obscurities.  .lames  iii.  8,  Dr.  Macl(iii(fht 
translates.  '  But  the  tongue  of  men  no  one  can 
subdue,'  that  is,  the  f(mgue  of  other  men,  for  the 
ajiostle  is  exlioi tin.g  the  Christian  to  subdue  bis 
own  (coni]).  v  er.  13).  He  ob.scrves  that  CEcume- 
iiius  read  the  [lassage  interrogatively,  as  mud.'  as 
to  say.  Wild  beasts,  liirds,  serpents,  marine  ani- 
mals, have  been  famed  by  man,  and  can  no  man 
tame  tlie  tongue?  2.  h  \s  persoiitficd.  'Unto 
me  every  tongue  shall  swear,  that  is,  every  man 
(Isa.  xiv.  23  ;  comp.  Rom.  xiv.  11  ;  Phil.  li.  1  I  ; 
Isa.liv.  17).  The  tuiigiie  is  said  to  lejiiice  (Acts  ii, 
26j ;  to  meditate  (Ps.  iii.  2)  ;  to  hate  (Prov.  xxvi, 
28);  to  be  bri.lleil  (James  i.  26);  to  be  tamed 
(James  iii.  8  ;  comp  Ecclus.  xxviii.  18,  &c.).  It 
is  ap'Ostro])hi/ed  (I's.  cxx.  3).  3.  Jt  is  used  by 
melonymrj  for  speech  generally.  '  I..et  ns  not 
love  in  tongue  only'  (1  John  iii.  18;  comp. 
•yAaJfTirr)  <f I'Aos.  I  beogn.  Ixiii.  13;  Jobvi.30:  xv. 
5;  Prov.  vi.  24);  "a  soft  tongue,"  i.  e.  soothing 
language  ( XXV.  15).  '  Accuse  not  a  servant  to  his 
master,  literally.'  \\uri  not  with  Ihy  tongue"  (Prov. 
XXX.  10)  ;  '  the  law  of  kindness  is  in  her  tongue,' 
J.  c.  spei  eh  (xxxi.  2li  ;  Isa.  iii.  8  ;  !.  4  ;  W  isd.  i.  6). 
4.  For  a  particular  lanffttnyi  or  dialect,  spoken 
by  any  particular  people.  '  Every  one  after  bi.<» 
tongue'  (Gen.  x.  5,  20,  31  ;  J>eiit.  xxviii.  49; 
Esth.  i  22;  Dan  i.  4;  John  v.  2;  Acts  i.  19; 
;i.  4,  8,  11  ;  xxvi.  14;  1  Cor.  xii.  10:  xiii.  1; 
xiv.  2;  Rev.  xvi.  ISj.  .5.  For  the  ^Jeojo^s  speak- 
ing a  language  (Isa.  Ixvi.  18;  Dan.  iii.  4,  7,  &c. 
Rev.  V.  9;  \ii.  9  ;  x.  11  ;  xi.  9:  xiv.  6;  xvii, 
l.'i"*.  ().  It  is  used  Jiff  itrative/y  for  anything  resem- 
bling a  tongue  in  sha[ie.  Thus,  '  a  wedge  of  gold,' 
lilerally  a  '  tongue'  (Josh.  vii.  21,  21;  ykwaTC 
^ia  XP"(^V  \  Vulg.  re(7«/«  am  en.)  The  French 
slill  say  U7i  linyot  dor,  'a  little  tongue  of  gold,' 
whence,  by  corruption,  our  word  '  ingot.'  ''llie 
bay  that  lookelh  .southward,'  lilerally  'tongue' 
(xv.  2;  xviii.  19);  'a  tongue  of  lire' (!*a.  v.  24  ; 
com|i.  Acts  ii.  3  ;  Isa.  xi.  15).  7.  ."Some  of  the 
Hebrew  idioms,  phrases,  &c.,  formed  of  this 
word    are    highly    expressive.      Thus,    'an    evil 

.s])i>aker'(Ps.cxl.  11  :  jU^"?  ::"K.  literally, 'a  man 
oftoDiTue;"  comp.  Kcclus.  viii.  3,  and  see  Eccles. 
X.  1  I,  Hebrew,  or  margin);  -a  froivard,'  or  rather 
'  false  tongue'  (Piov.  x.  31  ;  niDSHn  \)th,  '  a 
tongue   of  revol  vings")  ;    '  a  whole,sonie   tongue' 

(Prov.  XV.  4  ;  \\^\>  NS1D,  literally, '  the  healing 
of -the  tongue,"  leconciliatiou,  &c.  :  Sept.  laaia 
yXwaaf)^, lingua plncahilis);  'a  backbiting  ton-ue 
(Prov.  XXV.  23;  "IFID,  'secret  ;'   'slow  of  sj.eech 

(Exod.  iv.  10;  pjr'?  133,  literally,  '  lie.ivy  of 
tongue,'  until  to  lye  an  orator:  ^pahliyXwaaros ', 
contrast  Ecclus.  iv.  29j  ;  '  the  tongue  of  I  he  stam- 
merer' (Isa.  xxxii.  4),  i.  e.  rude,  illiterate  (comp, 
xxxv.  6;  on  Lsa.  xx\  iii.  11,  see  Lowlli).  In 
xxxiii.  19,  it  means  a  foreign  language,  which 
seems  gibberish  to  those  who  do  not  understand 
it  (cump  Ezek.  iii.  5)  :  '  the  tongue  of  the  learned' 
(Isa.  1.  4),  i.c  of  the  instnictor.  The  lexicons  will 
jioint  out  many  other  instances.  8.  .Some  w?e^«- 
^;/;or^'6■(lZ expressions  are  highly  signilicant.  TIik.s, 
Hos.  vii.  16,  'the  rr.ge  of  the  tongue."  t'.  e.  verbal 
abase;  '  strife  of  tongues' (Ps.  xxxi.  2&)  ;  'scourge 
of  the  tongue"  (Job  v.  21  [Kxivi.iia  rioN]  ;  comp. 
Ecclus.  xxvi.  (5;  xxviii.  17);  '  iii.ue  of  the  slan- 
derous tongue'  (li.  21;  on  the  jihrase  '  atraugc 
tongue"  (Isa.  .xxviii.  1 1 ),  see  Lovi'th  n'teg  oti  »cr. 
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9-12,    ami  aftenvanls  tlie   vivid  n-mleviiig  of  flie 
Vulg.  ;  '  to  slip  witli  the  t<nii,'ue  (Ecckis.  Ji:x.  18: 
XXV.  S),  i.  e.  use  itwdvcitent  or  lUigtiarded  speech  ; 
'they   beiul   iheir   tonjfui's,   their   hows,    lor    lies' 
(Jer.    ix.  3),  i.  e.  tell   determined  and   malicious 
lalsehoo<ls;  '  tiiey  .siiarpeii  their  tongues'  (I's.  civ. 
3),  Le,  i)re|iare  cutting  s))eeches  (comji.  Ivii.  4); 
*  to   sinooth   the  tungue   (Jer.   xxiii.  31),  employ 
flattering  language;   Mo  smite   with   the  tongue" 
(Jer,  xviii.  18),    «.  e.  to  traduce— iC  it  should  not 
berendei'cd.  'owthe  tongue,'  alluding  to  a  punisli- 
nxeiit  for  false   witness;  'to   lie  in  wait  witli  the 
tongue"  (Ecclus,  v.  li);  '  to  stick  out  the  tongue 
(Isa.   Ivii.  4),  i.  e.  to  mock  ;  '  against  any  of  the 
cliildren  of  Israel  shall  not  a  dog  move  ids  fondue" 
(Kxod.  xi.  7).  i.e.  none  shall  hurt  them;  liut  botli 
Sept.  and  Vulg.  have,  '  not  a  dog  belonging  to 
the  cliildren  of   Israel  shall    howl,  which,  as   op- 
pose<l  to  (lie  'great  cry"  in  Kgypt  over  the  first- 
born, means,  not  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  sliall 
have  cansie  to   wail  (Jo.sU.  x.  21  ;  Jud'tli  xi.  9). 
•To  hide  utnler  the  tongue,'  means,  to  have  in  the 
month,    whether   spoken    of    iiiddeii    wickedness 
(Job  XX.  I'i;  comp.- Ps.  x.  7),  or  delicious   lan- 
guage  (Cant.  iv.  U);  '  the  word  of  God   in  the 
tongue,'  denotes  inspiration  (2  .Sam.  xxiii.  2);  •  (o 
divide  the   tongues  of  the  wicked,"  is  t<t  raise  up 
dissensions  among  them  (Ps.  Iv.  9;  comp.  2 Sam. 
XV.  34  ;  xvii.  14,  15).     'The  tongue  cleaving  to 
the  palate,"  sitciijfies  profound  attention  (Job.  xxix. 
10),  or  excessive  thirst  (Lam.  iv.  4  ;   comp    xxii. 
16):  'to  Ciiuse  the  tongue  to  cleave  to  the  palate,' 
is  to  inflict  suj>ernatural  dumbness  (Kzek.  iii,  26; 
Ps.  cxxxvii.  6).     9.  Some  Iteautifnl  cotnparisous 
occur.     'An  evil  tongue    is  a  sharp  sword'  (Pi. 
Ivii.  4);   'the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health"  (Prov. 
xii.  1^);  '  like  chiiice  silver"  (x.  20),  i.  e.  his  words 
at«  solid,    valuable,   sincei«.        10.   The    vices    of 
th«  tongue  are  specitied  in  great  variety  :  daitery 
(Ps.    V.  9;   Pi«v.  xxviii,  ;}3 )  ;  backbiting  (Ps.  xv. 
3),  literally,  '  run  about  with  the  tongue"  (Prov. 
XXV.  2.');   deceit  (Ps.  I.  19:  ;   unrestrained  siieech 
(Ixxiii.  9);  lying    (cix.    2);    'a    lying  tongue 
li*teth  those  that  ai'e  afflicte<l  by  it'  (Prov.  xxvi. 
2»;   comiv,  Tac  ( A^r.  42)  Proprium  humaiii  ifi- 
genii    est,    odisse,    que«n    laeseris).     'They    have 
taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies,  and  weary  them- 
selves to    commit    iniquity"  (Jer.    ix.   5) — words 
which   Ijeautil'uUy  illustrate   the    fact,   that    fal.se- 
bcMid  anil  vice  are  not  natural,  but  are  a  lestiaint 
and   compulsion  n])on  nature,   'doulde-tongued' 
(I  TJtn.  iii.  fi),  5/A.070S,  saying  one  tiling  to  this 
man  and  another  to  that  (comp.  Ecclus.  v.  9.  14  ; 
xxviii.  13).       The    retribution    of   evil    speakers 
brought  on  themselves  (Ps.   Ixiv.  8).       11.  The 
virtuoKS  use*  of  the  tongue  are  specifidi :  '  keep- 
ing the   tongue"  (P>.  xxxiv.  13;   1   Pet    iii.  10; 
Prov.  xxi.  23)  ;  *  ruling  the  tongue'  (Kcclus.  xix. 
6;   James    i.    "i6);    the    origin   of   the   right  and 
wrong    use   of   the    tongue    traced    to    the    heart 
(Matt.  xii.  34).      12.  Mistranslations:  as  'hold- 
ing the  tongue;"   the  Helirews  had  no  such  idiom 
(Ps.  xxxix.  2:  comp.  the  Bilile  and   ])rayer-lx)(tk 
version  of  Habak.  i.  1 3).      In  Ezra  iv.  7,  '  the  Sy- 
rian tongue,'  literally,  '  in    Syriac'  (Ksth.  vii.  4  ; 
Ecclus.  XX.  i.  7).      Our   mistranslation  of  Prov. 
xvi.    1,  hiis  misled    many:    'The  preparations  of 
die  heart  in  man,  and  the  answer  of  tlie  tongue,  is 
from  the  Lord,'  literally,  •  Of  man  are  the  disposi- 
tiotis  of  the  heart,  but  a  hearing  of  the  tongue  is  of 
tboLord.      13.  The  uairaculou8yi^i(o^tonyt4«<,a8 
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well  as  its  corresponding  gift  of  in(er])refation,  hju 
been  the  subject  of  two  opinions.  It  was  promiited 
by  Clirist  to  believers  :  they  shall  speak  -yAeeffffous 
Koui'a.ii  (Mark  xvi.  17);  ami  fullilled  at  Pente- 
cost, when  the  apostles  and  their  companions  '  be- 
gan to  speak  erc^air  yKclxraai^^  (Acts  ii.  4,  11; 
comp.  Acts  X,  46;  xix.  6;  1  Gov.  xii.  30;  xiv. 
2,  39).  In  the  last  jiassaj^e  we  have  '  to  pray  in  a 
tongue"  (ver.  14),  '  to  s[ieak  word^  in  a  tongue'' 
(ver.  19);  'tongues"  (I  Cor.  xii.  10,28;  xiii.  H; 
xiv.  22,  26).  The  obvious  explanation  of  most  of 
these  jiassages  is,  to  S[)eak  in  other  living  lan- 
guages., the  su])eni:Unral  acquisition  of  which 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  a 
means  of  diffusing  it.  But  some  verses  in  1  Cor, 
xiv.  have  given  rise  to  the  notion  of  a  strange^ 
ecstatic,  inspired,  unearthly  langua^^e  ;  but  these 
all  adiTiit  of  a  ditt'eierjt  solution.  In  ver.  2,  '  he 
who  speaketh  in  a  tongue"  evidently  means,  lie 
wlio  speaks  some  foreign  living  language;  the 
sujiplied  word  '  unknown"  in  the  Auih.  Vers,  is 
needless,  and  misleads  the  English  reader.  It  is 
further  said  that  '  he  edifietli  himself"  (which,  ag 
Macknight  justly  pleads,  required  that  he  should 
understand  him.self ),  and  edifietli  the  church  also 
if  an  interpreter  wete  present  (ver.  28).  The  apostle 
says  (ver.  14),  'If!  pray  in  a  tongue,  my  spirit 
prayeih,  but  my  understanding  is  unlruitful,' 
wliich  words  in  Esiglish  seem  to  intimate  that  the 
s])eaker  might  not  understand  himself;  but  the 
words  6  5e  voSs  fiou  signify, '  my  7nea7iaig'  (comp. 
1  Cor.  ii.  16;  Vulg.  sensum  domiiii),  or,  as  Ham- 
mond and  Schleusner  say,  '  my  faculty  of  thinking 
upon  and  explaining  to  others  the  meaning  of  what 
I  utter'  (comp.  vers,  15,  19),  though  in  ver.  15 
some  take  tw  yot  as  a  dativus  commodi,  and  ren- 
der, 'that  others  may  understand.'  The  key  to  the 
difficultirs  of  this  subject  is  the  sujiposed  absence 
of  an  inspired  interpreter  (ver.  2S),  in  which  case 
the  gilt  would  not  lie  profitable  to  the  hearers. 
The  gift  of  tongues  was  to  cea.se  (1  Cor.  xiii.  8). 
See  Macknight's  notes  on  1  Cor.  xiv,  ;  Olshau 
sen's  Comment,  on  Acts  ii,  4  ;  Neander's  Hist.  0/ 
the  Apostoiic  Age,M\d  in  Bibl.  Hepos.,  iv,  p, '2-lH, 
&c. ;  Stosch,  Archctol.  (Econ.  A'.  J'.,  p.  93;  (»a- 
laker,  ad  M.  Anton.,  p.  I'ifl;  and  Ernesti,  Lex. 
Techn.  Gr.  lihet.,  p.  62.— J.  F.  D. 

TON(iUES,  CONFUSION  OF.  We  have 
already  touched  u|)on  this  subject  in  the  articles 
ISabei.  (vol.  i,  ]).  266,  cul.  2),  and  Nations,  Dis- 
persion Of  (vol.  ii,  ]i\).  393-395),  Trusting  to 
the  favour  of  our  readers  to  peruse  those  passages, 
we  shall  now  hist  cite  the  part  of  tlie  primeval 
history  which  relates  the  fact,  so  lemarkalile  and 
influential  upon  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  m^an- 
kind;  and  then  we  propose  to  oHer  oliservations 
and  o|)inions  ujion  llie  narrative. 

'  And  all  the  earth  was  [in  the  use  of]  the  same 
language  and  the  same  words.  And  it  was  in 
their  migrating  from  the  east  that  they  discovered 
a  plain  in  tlie  land  of  Shinar,  and  they  settled 
tliere.  And  they  spake  each  to  other,  (Jome,  let 
us  make  bricks,  and  let  us  burn  them  completely. 
And  the  brick  was  to  them  for  stone,  and  the 
asphalt  [bitumenj  was  to  them  for  cement.  And 
they  spake,  Come,  let  us  build  for  ourselves  a 
city  and  a  tower,  and  its  top  in  the  sky,  and  lei 
us  make  for  ourselves  a  name  [a  designation  of 
eninence,  and  which  may  well  denote  a  sign, 
land-mark,  or  rallying  point,  as  in  Isa.  Iv.  13], 
that  we  may  not  be  dispersed  over  the  face  ot  iai 
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Trholi;  earth.  Ami  Jehovali  (Ie3centle<l  to  inspect 
the  city  and  the  tower  wliicli  tlie  gins  of  nun  were 
buitiliiig.  And  Jeiiovuli  spake,  Heliold  the  ])e()])le 
is  one,  a^id  tlic  language  one  to  the  wliijleof  them  ; 
and  tliis  is  liieir  hejjinning  for  doing  [j.  e.,  iiccord- 
ing  to  their  own  sell-will],  and  now  nothing  wl)at- 
ever  which  liiey  may  take  into  their  Vieads  to  do 
will  he  prevented  them.  Come,  let  n.s  descend, 
and  iheie  put  confusion  into  tiieir  S[)eech.  so  that 
they  shall  no'  understand  the  speei  li  of  each  other. 
And  Jehovah  dispersed  them  thence  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earlii  :  atjd  ihey  ceased  froin  hoild- 
ing  tile  city.  For  that  reason  its  name  wiis  called 
B\BbL.  l)ecause  there  Jehovah  jiut  confusion  into 
the  speech  of  tiie  whole  earth,  and  ihence  Jehovah 
dispersed  them  over  the  face  of  the  whole  earth' 
(Gen.  xi.  1-10). 

Ohs.  Verse  1  :  As  the  Hehrew  word  for  oiie  has 
a  plural,  used  in  the  second  member  of  this  sen- 
tence, hut  which  we  cannot  imitate,  we  l)ave  ren- 
dered it  in  both  c.ises  the  same,  whicli  sutiiciently 
expresses  the  idea. —  ^  erse  3  :  Literally,  if  we 
mis^ht  coin  an  KnglisI)  (tognale  veil),  Let  us  brick- 
make  hrick.1.  The  existence  of  such  a  verb  in 
Hehrew  pielty  clearly  indicates  that  this  simple 
and  early  art  wa«  in  jirevionsly  common  use. — 
Verse  4  :  'Top  in  the  sky ;'  i.e.,  their  intention 
was  to  carry  their  tower  to  a  great  height.  So  the 
cities  of  the  Canaanltes  were  described  as  'walled 
up  to  heaven."  Also  the  exjjres-iou  indicates  jiiide 
anil  iinpietv. — ^  erse  6  :  Tlie  exact  sense  of  the 
verb  zamam  ii  expresseil  by  the  cisnnion  phrase  of 
taking  into  the  head — un  arbitrary  fancy,  an  irra- 
tional resolution. 

1.  This  narration  is  given  in  the  extreme  style 
of  anthropopathic  ami  unlhro{)omor))hic  descrip- 
tion (see  vol.  i.  p)j.  66.  161,  267  ;  vol.  ii.  j)  '69ij 
Not  only  was  this  style  the  best  adapted,  rather 
we  must  say,  tlie  on/y  oiie  adapted,  to  the  com- 
prehension of  mankind  in  the  infantile  stale  of  our 
race,  but  it  awakens  onr  minds  to  a  deejier  mean- 
ing :  it  conveys  the  most  exjjlicit  and  expresnive 
idea  of  a  ccvimnnion  of  the  creature  with  the 
Creator,  an  intcrconrse  of  man  with  God,  a 
REVELATION  of  the  Supreme  Will  as  to  purpose 
and  authority.  Let  it  be  expungeil,  an<l  we  have 
no  hold  of  tlie  all-momentous  reality  of  a  mani- 
festation from  the  Lord  of  the  universe  to  the 
mind  of  man,  which  shall  be  sure  in  its  principle 
and  safe  in  its  etl'ects — the  combination  of  moral 
desert  and  invincible  power  in  the  Highest  Being, 
and  of  holiness  and  love  in  his  administration. 
Let  it  be  expunged,  and  any  assignable  revelation 
ujion  tlie  duty  and  prospects  of  the  creature  would 
be  indistinguishable  from  the  products  of  the  mind 
itself,  the  mere  fabric  of  its  own  reasoning  powers. 
The  menial  pictuie  of  a  celestial  jialace,  of  the 
Deity  coming  down  from  it,  of  his  exploring  and 
inspecting,  of  his  deliberating  and  weighing  con- 
tingencies, of  his  concluding  and  acting, — these 
form  the  first  and  most  childlike  form  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  God's  perfections,  truth,  and  dominion. 
This  is  the  representation  which  reigns  in  the 
earliest  Scriptures  ;  and  though,  in  the  subse- 
quent records  of  revelation,  we  can  trace  a  very 
perceptible  advancement,  still  the  principle  re- 
mains in  all  its  gradations  of  ascent  to  the  very 
last  and  highest  forms  of  communication  from 
God  to  man.  The  style  is  ever,  'Thus  saith  the 
Lord — the  Lord  spake — the  Lord  appeared — 
Qod  tjiake  unto  the  fathers  by  ^he  prophets,  and 
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imto  us  by  his  Son — He  who  »itteil)  u;on  tJw 
throne,  .saitli.'  We  add  a  jrassage  from  a  (iertnau 
essay,  which,  we  humbly  tiiiiik.  can  scarcely  l)e 
loo  strongly  recommended  :  '  Tiie  langviages  of 
men,  in  the  first  ages  ol  the  world,  comprised,  of 
natuial  necessity,  but  very  few  word*;.  'I'ho.-ie 
words  did  not  reiich  Ix)  the  expression  of  that 
which  is  not  cognizable  by  the  senses  ;  they  J.^r 
the  most  part  expressed  only  such  obje<;ls  as  pif- 
sent  theuiselvts  to  onr  orga.iic  pei(ei)lions,  in  aie 
felt  in  onr  inward  experience  \\  lien,  then,  it 
))leased  God  to  impart  to  men  llie  instruction 
which  they  needed,  by  appearances,  whither  vi- 
sions or  manifesiaiions,  bis  wisdom  saw  til,  in 
order  to  convey  the  knowledge  of  invisible  things, 
to  avail  itself' of  terms  derived  from  sensible  objects 
and  sensible  perceptiuiis.  And,  as  men  cannot 
pass  bevond  the  -spbeie  of  tliciuselves  a)>d  the 
things  vvhich  surround  ibem,  it  vtas  not  put»ible 
to  bring  within  their  con)prehension  a  vepie- 
sentation  of  tlie  exalleil  nalnre  of  the  Deity  ii) 
any  other  way  than  that  GOD  ,^huuld  speak  oj 
himself  us  if  he  were  a  /.umun  being,  and 
ihongbt,  and  felt,  and  acted  like  a  human  U'lng. 
Only  by  means  of  tijis  wise  condescension  of  God, 
])]acing  his  own  attributes  and  counsels  in  a  con- 
stant comparison  willi  ihe  faculties  and  menial 
operations  of  men,  could  mortals  arrive  at  the 
nece.ssary,  though  as  yet  very  feeble,  knowledge 
of  the  invisible  and  eternal  Creator'  (Seiler,  in 
Pve  Smiths  Script.  Testimony  to  the  Mestiuh, 
vol.  iii.  Apjjend.  ii  ). 

Ujion  this  priiici))le  of  Bible  interpretation,  in 
itself  niDsl  iinjKirtanI  and  incontrovertible,  while 
its  aj>plicatio!i  to  any  prrticular  case  must  be 
speci.illy  judged  of,  we  conceive  that  tlie  jia-sage 
beloie  us  may  be  resolved  into  a  statement  to  thi; 
ctToct  :— 

All  orderly  and  peaceful  distribution  and  mi- 
gration of  the  families  d;>scendeil  froiio  Noaii  had 
i)pen  diiected  by  divine  anthoilty,  and  carried 
into  general  efl'ect  (see  p.  il93  of  this  lolunie). 
But  there  was  a  i)art  oi  mankind  who  wouKI  not 
conform  themselves  io  this  wi.se  and  bi-nevuleiit 
arrangement.  This  lebellious  ))iirtj,  having  dis- 
covered a  region  to  llieir  taste,  determined  to  re- 
main in  it.  They  built  their  houses  in  oniti- 
guitv,  and  j)rocjeeded  to  the  other  method  describet 
for  guarding  again-.!  any  I'lirlher  division  of  thei 
comjtany.  '1  his  was  an  act  of  rebellion  againa 
the  divine  government.  The  omniscient  and 
righteous  God  therefore  frustrated  it,  by  inHiciiiig 
u)>on  ihenr  a  remarkable  aflection  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  which  produced  discord  and  sepa- 
ration. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  dogmatically 
aflirm  that  tins  iiiHiction  was  absolutely  and 
visibly  miraculous.  It  is  an  undeniable  cha- 
racter of  the  Scriptural  idiom,  es|]ecially  in  fiie 
Old  Testament,  that  veil>s  denoting  direct  efti- 
cieucy  are  used  wiien  only  mcdir.te  action  is  to 
be  understood,  or  pcrmis.sion,  or  declaration. 
Instances  are  numerous  :  e.  g.,  '  God  caused  me 
to  wander"  (Gen.  xx.  13) ;  '1  have  made — given 
—  sustained'  (xxvii.  37);  the  'hardening  of 
wicked  men's  hearts'  (Exod.  vii.  ;  Isa.  vi.,  &c.); 
'  1  will  come  up  into  the  mid.st  of  them'  (Exod. 
xxxiii.  5).  See  many  examples  in  Mr.  HartwelJ 
Home's  Introd.,  7th  ed.,  vol.  ii.  }).  459.  And  all 
such  declarations  are  perfectly  true.  The  Infi- 
nitely Wise  and  Holy  and  Powerful  worketh  aU 
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things  acconlii!^  t()  tlie  counsel  of  lils  own  wiil, 
Bs  much  wiieii  liis  upt'ialiori  is  through  tlis  instru- 
mentiility  of  iatiiiiiii.1  cr.  a.t»ues  and  the  free  exer- 
cise of  tlifit  own  f,icii!li<'s,  as  wlieii  there  is  a 
nairaculdus  irittru'iilidii.  Mr.  Shuckfoid  inclines, 
at  least,  to  tiie  opinion  that  tiie  wliole  was  liie 
result  of  ri.itiiial  aiirl  iikiimI  second  ^aiises,  fiiKill- 
ing  the  [iuriiii>es  (if  tlie  Most  High.  'The  liinliieis 
of  jBahel  were  cviiieiitly  projeclors  ;  their  designed 
tower  is  a  proof  of  it.  And  if  they  luid  one 
project,  and  that  an  idle  one,  why  might  not 
they  have  others?  F-aiigiiage  was  hut  one,  nntil 
they  came  t(t  multiply  'lie  tongues  ;  but  that  one 
was  without  do(d(t  scanty,  fit  only  lo  expiess  the 
early  llmughts  o('  rnani<llld,  who  had  not  yet 
"subdued  "  the  woiM  ((ien  i.  28),  nor  arrived  at 
a  lai\^'e  and  compieliensive  acquaintaiice  witii  the 
things  of  it.  Me:i  now  lie.^'-an  to  l)uild  towets,  to 
open  to  (heiviselves  views  of  a  larger  fame,  and 
consequently  of  greater  scenes  ofaciion  than  their 
ancesf<ns  had  pursued.  And  why  may  o'-t  the 
thought  of  finding  new  names  for  the  tilings 
which  tlieir  enlarged  iiotiuiis  oiiered  to  their  con- 
SbderaticMi,  have  now  risen  ?  God  is  said  to  have 
"comedown  and  confounded  their  language;" 
but  it  is  usual  to  meet  with  things  spoken  of  as 
immediatoly  clone  by  God  which  were  elfected, 
not  by  extraordinary  miracle,  l)ut  liy  the  c<iuise 
of  things  [x'rmitfed  by  him.  to  work  out  uliat  he 
would  liave  done  in  llie  world.  Language  was 
without  doubt  eidarged  at  some  particular  lime; 
and  if  a  great  deal  was  attempted  at  once, 
confusion  would  naturally  arise.  The  men  of 
Shiiiar  were  got  away  from  their  ancestors,  and 
their  heuds  were  full  of  innovations  ;  and  the  pio- 
jectors  being  many,  the  |iidjects  niiglit  be  different, 
and  the  leading  men  (night  make  up  several  ]iairies 
amongst  them.  If  we  were  to  sup]H)se  the  wiiole 
number  of  lliem  to  be  no  more  than  a  thousand, 
twt'nty  or  ihiity  jx'r^ons,  endeavouring  to  invent 
new  words  and  spreading  them  amongst  their  com- 
jianions,  might  in  time  cause  a  deal  of  confusion. 
It  does  indeed  look  iiioie  like  a  miracle  to  suj)- 
pose  tlie  Coufusinn  of  Tongues  etlectcd  instantly, 
in  a  nionieiit  ;  hut  tlie  ttxt  does  imr  oblige  us  to 
think  it  so  sinUien  a  iiroductioi;.  I'^rom  the  be- 
ginning of  Babel  to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations 
might  be  sevcial  years;  anil  perhaps  all  this  time 
a  difference  was  glowing  up,  until  at  length  it 
came  lo  sucli  a  heigiit  as  to  cause  them  to  form 
dillerent  comjianies,  and  so  fo  separate' (Co/i>iec<. 
of  Hist.  i.  133  1 ;;.')). 

II.  The  (bite  <»!'  this  event  we  cannot  satisfac- 
torily ])lace  so  early  as  at  100  years  ai'ler  the  flood, 
as  it  is  in  the  comnioiily  recei\ed  chronology. 
Every  view  tiiat  we  can  lake  of  the  pievious 
history  inclines  us  to  one  of  (he  larger  systems, 
'hat  of  the  Septuagint,  which  gives  530  years, 
or  that  of  Josephiis,  adopted  wilh  a  little  emenda- 
tion by  Dr.  Hales,  wliich  gives  COO  years;  and 
tiius  we  h;ive  at  least  live  centuries  for  the  inter- 
vening ]K'ri(id.  Professor  Wallace,  in  his  ela- 
Sorale  woik,  makes  it  more  than  elglit  centuries 
(^DisucrUilioii  on  the  Trae  Arje  of  the  World, 
and  the  Chionology  to  the  Christian  Era,  1841, 
p.  2'.)S). 

III.  l."^ion  the  fpjcsli(,n,  Whether  al!  of  man- 
kind were  engaged  in  this  act  of  concerted  dis- 
obedience, or  only  a  jKirt '.'  we  con  less  oureelves 
unable  to  adduce  irrefiagable  evitlence  on  either 
eide,  but  we  tl  ink   that  there  is  a  gieat  prepon- 
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deran'ce  of  argument  on  the  part  of  tli?  latu.: 
suj)position.  The  sim[ile  phraseology  of  the  text 
wears  an  appearance  of  I'avoiuing  the  former; 
but  the  extreme  brevity  and  insulated  character 
of  these  primeval  fragineiils  forfiid  our  arguing 
from  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  the  fiist  and  the  se- 
cond sentence.  It  is  a  common  idiom  in  Hebrew, 
that  a  ])ronoun,  whether  se|)aiale  or  suffixed,  sfands 
al  the  introduction  of  a  new  subject,  even  when 
that  subject  may  be  ditl'ereiit  ami  remote  from  the 
nearest  preceding,  and  lequires  lo  be  su])plied  iiy 
the  intelligence  of  the  reader.  Instances  :  Pa. 
ix.  13  (I'ij;  xviii.  15  (14);  xTiv.  3  (2);  Ixv. 
10  (f*)  ;  cv.  37  So  far  as  the'  graio.matical 
strucliue  is  concerned,  we  may  regard  the  two 
sentences  as  nnitually  independent  ;  and  that, 
therefore,  the  question  is  open  to  considerations 
of  reason  and  [irobabilily.  It  is  diflicult  to  sup- 
jiose  that  Noah  (who,  accoriling  to  the  Hebrew 
chionology,  lived  350  years  beyond  the  time  of 
llie  deluge;  but  this  we  do  not  urge,  for  we  em- 
brace a  longer  sei  ies  of  years),  and  Shem,  and  all 
others  of  the  descendants  of  Noah,  were  confe- 
derates in  this  proceeding.  Hence  the  opinitn 
has  been  maintaineil,  more  or  less  definitely,  by 
many  critics  and  ex[)ositors,  that  it  was  jierpe- 
Irateil  by  only  a  jiart  of  mankind,  chiefly  if  not 
solely  the  posterity  of  Ham,  and  upon  the  insti- 
gation and  under  the  guidance  of  Nimrod,  who 
(cli.  X.  10)  is  declared  to  have  had  Babel  for  the 
l;aa<l  place  (if  his  empire.  The  latter  ijart  of  this 
]iosition  is  asserted  by  Josephus,  and  the  whole 
by  Augustine  and  other  ancients.  Ol"  modern 
writers  who  have  maintained  this  o)iini(in,  we 
may  specify  Luther,  Calvin  by  apparent  impli- 
cation, Corneliiis  a  Lapide,  HonlVerc,  Poole  in 
bis  F.ng'i-h  .\nnotations,  Patrick,  Wells,  Samuel 
Claike  tiie  iuinolator,  Heiny,  by  implication; 
»iairaliies  derived  from  Arabian  and  Hindoo 
SDuixes,  in  Charles  Taylor's  Illustrations  of 
Calmct,  Frar/m.  52S  ;  anil  the  late  ,Tacob  Bryant, 
who,  though  too  imaginative  and  sanguine  a 
theorist,  and  defective  in  his  knowkdge  of  the 
Oriental  tongues,  ofli-n  gives  us  valuable  col- 
lections of  facts  and  sound  reasonings  I'rom  them 
(see  the  passages  quoted  from  him  in  ]).  395  of 
this  volume).  A  considerable  ))art  of  his  cele- 
brated work,  the  Anali/sis  of  Ancient  Mijthology, 
is  occujiied  with  tracing  the  historical  vesliges  of 
the  builders  of  Baliel,  whom,  on  grounds  of  high 
•probability  at  least,  he  regards  as  Cuthites 
(assumed  to  be  a  dialeclic  variety  for  Cusliites), 
the  descendants  of  Cusli,  the  son  of  Ham,  but 
with  whom  were  united  many  dissali>lii'd  and 
apostate  individuals  of  the  branche-s  of  Japhetli. 
Dr.  Doig,  in  the  article  'Philology,'  in  \\w  E'ricy- 
clopu'dia  Britannica  (seventh  edition,  1842)  has 
entered  at  some  length  into  this  question,  ami 
arrives  at  the  following  conclusion  :  '  From  tiiese 
circumstances,  we  hojie  it  appears  that  the  whole 
mass  of  mankind  was  not  engaged  in  building  the 
tower  of  Habel  ;  that  tlie  language  of  all  the  human 
race  was  not  confounded  uiion  that  occasion,  and 
f  riat  the  dispersion  reached  only  to  a  combination 
of  Hamites,  and  of  the  most  jirofligate  jiart  of  the 
two  other  families  who  had  joined  their  wicLed 
contederacy." 

IV.  Admitting,  however,  our  inability  to  de- 
termine, wilh  absolule  certainty,  on  which  side 
of  tliis  alternative  the  truth  lies,  no  dillereiico 
accrues  to  the  subject  of  this  article    \\  hat  w«s\J 
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tM  Tibenomeiia  of  the  case?  In  what  did  the 
Cc>nfugii)n  i)f  Tongues  actually  co?isist  f  For  the 
inswer  a  considei-ahle  variety  of  opinions  has 
been  promulgated. 

1.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  operation,  pro- 
Juced  either  hy  a  ])o3itively'miracuh)us  interven- 
;ion,  or  in  the  ordinary  way  of  natural  causes 
under  tlie  divine  direction,  was  not  upon  the 
words  or  the  modes  of  speech  at  all,  hut  upon 
the  temjjers  of  the  men  concerned;  a  discordance 
of  minds,  an  irreconcilable  contradiction  of 
opinions  and  counsels,  upon  the  operations  and 
various  circumstances  of  the  building,  and  con- 
sequently an  angry  abandonment  of  the  work 
and  disruption  of  the  confederacy.  Such  a  judg- 
ment r.pon  ihe  minds  of  wicked  men  is  expressed 
in  Ps.  Iv.  10  :  '  Swallow  up  \i.  e.  demolisli,  frus- 
trate] and  divide  [palac/^  their  tongues.'  But 
tiie  declaration  of  verse  1  stands  in  apjiarent  op- 
position to  this  interpretation,  and  in  verse  6,  the 
unanimity  of  the  people  and  the  identity  of  their 
la/iguage  are  distinguished.  The  learned  and 
pious  Vitringa  explains  and  defends  it  at  great 
lengtli.  He  places  it  in  juxtaposition  with  the 
hy}jothesi3  of  a  sudden  impulse  to  new  habits  of 
proiiwiciation,  tliough  the  language  remained 
Hie  same.  He  regards  either  of  these  intei-preta- 
tioiis  as  perfectly  accordant  with  the  sacred  nar- 
rafivi',  liut  he  seems  to  give  the  jireference  to  tiie 
former  yOhserv.  Sacra,  torn.  i.  Diss.  i.  cap.  9). 
The  quotation  above  from  Sliuckford  supports 
this  opinion. 

2.  Others  suppose  it  to  have  referred  to  opi- 
nu,:i  about  religion  and  worship;  a]i])lying  the 
word  saphak,  'lip,"  to  signify  confession  as  a 
religious  act,  and  affirming  this  meaning  to  be 
su])|)iirted  iiy  Ps.  Ixxxi.  6  (5);  Isa.  xix.  18,  &c. 
But  tiiat  interpretation  of  those  passages  is,  to  say 
the  least,  very  disputable:  also,  the  secondary 
use  oi'  saphak  to  tienote  speec/i  or  language  as  a 
mode  or  system  of  s])eaking,  is  abundantly  esta- 
blislied  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures;  and  the  con- 
nection witii  the  term  loords  in  the  case  before  us 
(verse  I)  determines  that  signilicatioii. 

3.  By  many,  probably  most,  learned  and  emi- 
tient  men,  it  is  supposed  that  tlie-  »  was  a  miracu- 
lous inTusion  into  the  minds  au  1  the  practical 
haliit  of  tiie  Babel-builders,  of  languages  abso- 
lutely new  and  jiossessing  no  atlinity  to  each 
otlier ;  or  of  divergence  \nio  varieties  of  dialect, 
radically  indeed  the  same,  but  mutually  unin- 
telligil)]e;  or  of  mere  alterations  m  \\\e promm- 
ciation,  by  j)ermutalion  of  tiie  labial  letters  (for 
insj:ance)  with  the  palatal.  Some,  among  whom 
was  the  distinguished  divine  Vitringa,  conceive 
the  eH'ect  to  have  been  transient,  and  to  have  gra- 
dually worn  away  after  the  design  was  answered 
by  the  dispersion  ;  others,  that  it  was  permanent, 
producing  a  certain  number  of  great  stems  of  lan- 
guage, from  each  of  which  others  branched  out 
according  to  tlie  ordinary  laws  of  vocal  deriva- 
tion. '  The  great  affinity  that  still  reigns  among 
the  kindred  dialects  of  the  east  and  the  remoter 
of  tiie  west,  leads  us  to  suspect  that  the  Confu- 
sion of  Tongues  consisted  rather  in  diversity  of 
pronunciation  of  the  same  words,  than  in  the  in- 
troiluction  of  new  words  expressing  the  same 
ideas'  (Hales's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  i. 
p.  365).  For  Mr.  Bryant's  opinion,  see  this 
volume,  p.  39'>. 

The  hypothesis  of  a  change  in  the  pronuucia- 
voi.   II.  57 
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tion  leading  to  diversified  results,  some  of  whicL 
miglit  be  of  persistent  influence,  appears  to  ug  tt 
have  the  most  of  probability  and  reason  on  it» 
side. 

But  perhaps  we  need  not  lose  ourselves  in  the 
invention  of  conjectural  modes,  of  greater  or  less 
probability,  and  in  which  imagination  may  per- 
form a  principal  |)ait.  We  will  olVer  only  two 
lines  of  consideration,  as  what  we  think  appli^ 
cable  to  the  inquiry. 

1.  The  all-comjireliensive  providence  of  God, 
—  the  great  cliain  of  dependent  causes  and  ertects, 
each  cause  lieing  an  etl'ect  of  a  preceding  cause, 
and  eacii  effect  being  in  its  turn  a  new  cause  :  in 
a  word,  the  universal  government  of  the  Supreme 
Cause,  is  the  product  of  infinite  wisdom  and  rec- 
titude, and  can  never  stand  in  need  of  being 
helped  out,  corrected,  or  remedied.  Supernatural 
events — miracles — are  such  only  to  our  limited 
perceptions;  tliey  are  not  so  to  God.  In  iiis 
purposes  and  their  executive  performance  there  is 
no  deviation  from  the  pre-establishe<l,  all-liarmo- 
nious  coui-se.  They  are  signs  and  wonders  to 
men,  inasmuch  as  they  stand  forth  in  prominent 
distinction  from  flie  habitual  apjiearance  and 
s«iueiice  of  tilings;  but  they  are  not  so  to  '  Him 
who  worketh  all  tilings  according  to  the  counsel 
of  his  own  will — with  whom  there  is  no  darkness 
at  all — no  variableness  nor  the  shadow  of  turning.' 

It  follows,  that  we  are  not  lightly  to  assume 
the  occ'irrence  of  supernatural  events.  Right 
views  of  tlie  divine  jieifections,  the  analogies  of 
nature  and  providence,  and  the  current  evidence 
of  Scripture,  forl)id  our  doing  so.  The  whole 
sum  of  events,  supernatural  (as,  from  our  feeble 
faculties,  we  will  call  tiiem)  equally  with  tlie 
so-called  natural,  is  but  the  unfolding  of  the 
latent  energies  infused  by  the  Creator  into  the 
sj  stem  of  his  wurks  when  he  gave  them  exist- 
ence, and  continually  operating  under  his  all- 
pervading'  and  Almighty  activity.  Jt  follows, 
also,  that  in  any  instance,  we  are  not  warranted 
to  assume  an  amount  of  deviation  from  the  regu- 
lar order  of  things  l)eyond  that  which  \snecessa.ry 
to  ttie  effect. 

Therefore,  in  the  case  of  the  Confusion  of 
Tongues,  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  end  designed 
that  any  new  language  or  languages  should  be 
introduced  into  the  mental  conceptions  or  the 
organic  expressions  of  the  persons  affected  :  for 
all  that  was  requisite  would  be  accomplished  by 
some  dift'erences  in  pronunciation,  or  by  a  fCw 
further  divergencies  of  meaning  and  shades  o/ 
meaning,  like  what  we  find  in  the  provincialisms 
an<i  dialects  of  all  living  languages.  The  occur- 
rence of  such  a  condition  of  things  between  ;.*"• 
rulers  and  the  ruled,  the  directors  and  the  labour- 
ers, and  that  aggravated  by  cousequent  mutual 
irritations,  would  be  quite  suflicieKt  to  derange 
their  platis,  inflame  their  animosities,  and  drive 
them  to  separation  and  mutual  avgidance. 

2.  To  some  such  conclusion  as  this  we  are  led 
by  the  meaning  of  the   verb,   which  occurs   here 

twice,  773  balal,  '  confound.'     Its  signification. 

is  to  mingle  things  together  so  as  to  produce  com- 
pounds or  heterogeneous  masses.  It  occurs  nearly 
forty  times  in  the  Books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus, 
and  Numbers,  where  prescriptions  are  given  for 
the  co7npounding  of  various  substances  (fioar, 
wine,  and  animal  ilesh)  for  the  sacrificial  riMt. 
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There  are  only  two  other  places  of  its  occurrence 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  in  them  it  is  used 
metaphorically.  '  I  shall  be  anointed  [adverting 
))rolialilv  to  tlie  ceremonial  mixtures]  with  fresh 
oil'  (Ps  xcii.  10).  '  Ephraim,  he  hatli  mixed 
himself  witti  the  [heathen  and  idolatrous]  na- 
tions' (Hosea  vii.  8).  In  those  passages,  we  have 
tlie  whole  evidence  from  the  usage  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  ;  and  it  apjjears  to  the  writer  of  this 
article  that  the  expression  describes  the  condition 
of  men  speaking  different  dialects  of  the  same 
original  language;  and  that  it  by  no  means  re- 
quires any  fartlier  extension. 

The  case,  nowever,  is  one  in  whicli  we  cannot 
i)resume  to  expect  positive  evidence.  The  fol- 
lowing positions  are  what  api)ear  to  the  writer  to 
possess  tlie  nigher  degrees  of  probability. 

1.  Tha*:  the  whole  scheme  was  an  act  of  rebel- 
lion against  tne  plan  of  a  well-regulated  disper- 
sion of  families,  or  peaceful  parties  variously 
•organized— the  plan  which  lia<l  been  directed  by 

wisdom  and  l)enevolence,  to  accelerate  the  occu- 
pation and  culture  of  the  earth,  and  the  many 
advantages  consequent.  Upon  the  urgent  motives 
for  «peedy  occupation,  see  p.  393  of  this  volume. 
To  counteract  this  l)eneHceTit  arrangement  the 
.lofty  edifice  was  to  be  a  siffnal-house,  a  rallying- 
point;  and  probably  on  the  site  had  been  already 
'built,  and  around  it  speedily  would  be  built, 
^groups  of  habitations,  not  mere  tents,  but  houses 
with  brick  walls;  so  that  the  adventurers  had 
■'both  '  a  city  and  a  tower." 

2.  That  the  persons  engaged  in  tlie  project  were 
not  the  whole  of  mankind,  but  a  body,  probably 
numerous  but  certainly  powerful,  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Ham,  with  an  intermixture  of  some  other 
■oarties. 

3.  That  Nimrwl  was  their  chief  instigator, 
that  he  became  their  leader  and  commander,  that 
•ome  of  them  remained  after  the  dispersion,  or 
returned  to  the  s])ot  when  their  embarrassments 
had  in  a  meijsure  subsided,  and  thai  tlius  origi- 
nated the  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Babylon. 
Tliis  is  strongly  intimated  in  Gen.  x.  9-11,  where 
Nimrod  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  foun- 
•der  of  Babel. 

4.  That — ^still  speaking  imder  at;  humble  sense 
■of  difKculty,  and  disclaiming  presumption  and 
•dogmatism — we  have  not  sufficient  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  diflerences  in  the  Lanquagbs  which 
•exist  among  mankind  originated  in  this  event. 
This  is  a  field  of  inquiry  far  too  vast  to  be  at- 
.tem|)ted  in  sncii  an  article  as  this;  and,  in  addi- 

:  tion  to  its  extent,  it  abounds  with  entangled 
.tliickets  and  dark  places,  which  we  cannot  expect 

to  penetrate  and   enlighten.     We   venture  only 

■upon  a  lew  observations. 

1.  It  cannot  with  any  show  of  reason  be  doubted 
ithat  the  antediluvian  world  possessed  only  one 
language,  and  that  that  language  ))assed  through 
the  family  of  Noah  to  his  descendants,  and  con- 
tinued ni  their  line  down  to   the  times  of  sacred 

■  and  profane  history. 

2.  We  think  it  more  probable  than  any  other 
hypothesis,  that  tiiis  original  language  of  men 
was  essentially  the  same  as  what  modern  scholars 

.generally  call  the  Semitic,  or  Shemitic,  a  term 
comprehending  the  three  divisions  of  the  Hebrew, 
thf  Aramaic  (Chaldee  and  Syriac),  and  the 
.Arabic,  which  iiir.lndes  the  Ethiopic.  Of  these 
Jkam,  wejud^re  the  Hebrew  to  be   the  closest  re- 
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presentative  of  the  primeval  language.  Its  radica. 
words  are  few,  yet  fully  adequate  to  the  want*  of 
mankind  in  a  state  of  such  knowledge  and  happi- 
ness as  involved  moral  goodness  unalloyed  by 
sin  ;  and  it  was  adapted,  by  its  expansive  appli- 
cations, to  assist  and  sustain  the  course  of  im- 
provement, and  for  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the 
cultivation  of  agricultural  and  other  arts,  which 
would  continually  augment  usefulness  and  de- 
light. Those  radical  words  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
the  offspring  of  an  efltjrt  to  produce,  by  the  action 
of  utterance,  or  by  the  sound  itself  uttered  {ono- 
tnatopceia),  some  resemblance  to  the  signification. 
The  letters  are  all  consonants,  vowels  l)eing  sup- 
plied in  speaking.  Very  many  of  those  primitive 
words  were  originally  formed  by  only  twu'letters; 
and  those  which  had  three  (the  third  being  usually 
a  subsequent  annexation)  were  made  monosyl- 
lables in  pronunciation  (see  Nordheimer's  Hebrew 
Grammar,  i.  74,  75,  and  Ewald's  Heb.  Gramm. 
by  Nicholson,  §  10).  All  the  proper  names  in  the 
antediluvian  history  are  personally  and  historically 
descriptive,  and  the  verb  or  ap])ellative  which 
forms  the  name  rert%  and  aheays  gives  the  sound, 
and  meaning  wanted ;  which  conld  not  l)e  if  the 
^compositions  which  we  have  were  a  translation  from 
a  prior  doi^ument  in  a  diti'erent  language.  Thus: 
*  Ishah,  because  she  was  taken  from  Ish  '  (Gen.  ii. 
23).  '  Adnm  called  the  name  of  his  Ishah.  Havah, 
because  she  was  the  mother  of  all  Nai'  (iii.  20). 
'  Cain  [obtained],  because  canithi  [I  have  ob- 
tained] a  man  from  Jehovah  "  (iv.  1).  'She  called 
his  name  Sheth  [set,  put,  laid  down  instead  of 
something  else],  for  God  shath  [hath  set]  for  me 
another  seed'  (ver.  20).  'He  called  his  name 
Noach  [rest,  quiet,  comfort],  saying,  X\ns,  jenacha- 
menu  [shall  give  us  rest;  the  verb  lies  in  the 
second  syllable,  and  if  expressed  alone  would  be 
nuacK]  on  account  of  our  toils '  (ver.  29).  It  must 
be  remembered  that,  in  the  early  limes  of  pro- 
bably all  nations,  the  names  of  infants  were  often 
modified  or  wholly  changed,  to  be  expressive  ol 
some  fact  of  personal  or  family  interest.  Of  the 
instances  which  lie  here  before  us,  jVos?  signifies 
wandering,  banishment,  aud  grief ;  Enoch  (heiter 
written  Hanoch),  cratnming  as  of  food  into  an 
infant's  mouth,  and  thence,  making  a  l^ginning 
to  train  up,  instructing,  educating ;  Irad,  orna- 
ment of  the  city,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence as  having  been  founded  by  Cain;  Mechu- 
jael,  smitten  by  God,  perhaps  with  some  deformity 
or  some  personal  affliction  ;  Methushael,  weaknea 
from  God,  jxissibly  having  some  reference  to  his 
father,  the  last  mentioned,  or  it  may  denote  man 
of  God,  as  one  peculiarly  favoured,  in  contra-St  to 
his  1, lib  r"s  calamity;  Lainech,  strotig  young  tnan, 
probably  to  intimate  his  fighting  and  murdering 
disposition  (ver.  23),  for  wliich  his  son  Tubal-cain 
had  provided  hitn  with  a  sword  (?)  ;  Adah,  greatly 
adorned,  very  beautifid ;  Zillah,  shade,  or  tone 
in  music ;  Jabal,  cattle-drover  (see  ver.  20) ; 
Jubal,  lively  music,  mtisician,  he  being  the  in- 
ventor or  most  distinguished  improver  of  both  the 
classes  of  musical  instruments;  Tuhal-vah-,  the 
man  of  progress  in  obtaining,  but  Dr.  Fiirst 
{Concordant.  Ilebr.  p.  1293,  Leipzig,  1840^  gives 
iron-smith  ;  Naamnk,  lovtly.  These  examples 
are  all  that  occur  in  the  account  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Cain,  in  regard  to  most  of  whom  there  ia 
an  intimation  of  the  character  or  history.  In  the 
line  of  Seth,  and  the  genealogy  descending  front 
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Noali,  as  all  the  names  are  significant,  we  should 
an(l()i:bte<ily  find  tliem  the  echo  of  some  historical 
description,  if  we  liad  any  sucli  fragments  of  nar- 
ration. In  a  few  cases  there  does  remain  some 
hint  of  exposition:  'God  v/Wl  jap  he  t  [enlarge, 
cause  to  spread  out  far  and  wide^  Japiieth  ;  and 
will  dwell  \_L  e.  Gud  will  dwell]  in  the  tents  of 
Shem  '  (vii.  27).  Tliis  is  the  plain  grammatical 
construction,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  propliecy  tliat 
the  true  God  would  be  worshipped  and  honoured 
by  distinguished  brandies  of  the  jwsterity  of  Sliem, 
when  all  other  nations  would  have  apostatized  to 
polytheism  and  its  attendant  impieties  ;  and  as 
tiiis  was  an  efl'ect  of  God's  special  grace  and 
mercy,  it  is,  by  a  fi-equent  Hebraistic  jihrase, 
called  his  dwelling  with  the  person  so  favoured. 
it  is  wortiiy  o^  observation,  that  liere  we  have  the 
first  instance  in  the  volume  of  revelation  of  the 
Infinite  One  being  called  '  tlie  God  of"  anj'  spe- 
cial person  or  persons  ;  a  testimony  both  to  the 
exemplary  piety  of  Sliem,  and  to  that  heavenly 
condescension  which  is  so  wondrously  manifested 
ill  the  subsequent  promises  of  tiie  Bible.  The 
word  Shem  {name,  celebrity^  thus  expresses  that 
favour  and  honour,  in  meaning,  though  not  in 
similarity  of  sound,  and  therefore  we  do  not  ad- 
duce it  as  an  instance  parallel  to  the  others  ;  but 
it  merits  our  esj)ecial  observation  as  an  anticipa- 
tion of  that  line  of  Shem"s  posterity  in  which  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  sliall  be  blessed.  In  this 
view,  also,  we  mention  Ham,  warm,  dark-com- 
plexioned, even  black  (Fiirsf.  p.  127()),  the  chief 
of  wliose  {)osterity,  and  probalily  himself,  moved 
\i\Ui  the  hottest  regions  tiien  known.  So  Kimrod, 
rebel,  from  tnarad,  to  rise  up  aganist.  We  have 
already  referred  fo  Peleg,  wiiose  name  comme- 
morates the  division  of  the  earth.  The  word 
Babel  itself  has  pro])agated  its  onomatopoeitic  re- 
presentatives to  a  wide  extent  among  ancient  and 
modern  languages ;  in  0afidCa>,  ^fA.Paiuw,  j3o/x- 
/SaXi'fo),  ^p$apos,  balbutio,  baldoidd  (Welsii), 
bal)bie  (English),  bt>bbel  and  bibbel  (Dutcli), 
babiller  (French  >;  and  no  doubt  in  otiier  (ungues 
and  dialects.  The  more  we  scrutinise  this  branch 
of  argument,  the  more  its  solidity  appears. 

In  a  word,  we  think  tiiat  all  the  positive  evi- 
dence goes  to  substantiate  the  opinion,  that  the 
primitive  and  universal  language  of  mankind  was 
one  of  wliich  the  Shemitic,  in  its  Hkbkew  form, 
is  the  closest  representative.  We  venture  to  sup- 
pose that  the  primitive  language  bore  a  relation 
t(,  the  successive  stages  of  the  biblical  Helirew, 
analogous  to  tiiatof  the  Latin  of  the  Twelve  Tables 
compared  with  the  Roman  classics.  It  might  not 
be  a  mere  work  of  fancy  to  j)lace  the  parallelism 
thus:  Moses  and  Job  with  Lucretius,  Ddvid  with 
Horace,  Isaiah  with  Virgil,  and  the  propiiets  who 
flourislied  about  the  times  of  the  exile  with  the 
Latin  autliors  from  Quintilian  to  Claudian. 

3.  From  the  history  of  Aliraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  it  ap[)ears  that  no  tlitference  of  language 
obstructed  their  conversation  with  the  inhabitants 
of  Egyi)t,  Philistia,  and  Syria ;  and  the  proper 
nameg  of  the  family  are  all  Hebrew  and  signi- 
ficant. Bt.\  in  the  latter  part  of  this  jjeriod,  the 
Syriac  degradation  of  Hebrew  had  gained  some 
currency  in  parts  far  to  the  east  (Gen.  xxxi.  47)  ; 
and,  in  tiie  next  generation,  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Egyptians  spoke  widely  dift'erent  languages. 

V.  If  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  vast 
field  uf  the  known  languAges  of  tli«  aucieiU  w-oild 
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— freely  confessing  its  appalling  dif!iculties, 
many  of  tiiem  probably  iiisujierable — we  are  led 
to  put  tiiem  into  tliree  primary  divisions,  which 
we  may  call  classes.  Let  tlie  first  lie  that  of  all 
the  cultivated  languages  of  which  we  have  any 
historical  knowledge  or  docmiientary  S]iecimens  ; 
or  we  may  describe  them  as  the  languages  of  na- 
tions who  hail  a  considerable  degree  of  science 
and  art,  and  a  literature.  The  second  shall  be 
the  group  of  languages  possessed  by  tribes  or 
nations  whose  abode  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
Noachian  settlements,  and  of  which  ancient 
hist<iry  gives  us  scarcely  any  information.  The 
third  itiust  comprehend  those  which  lay  at  and 
beyond  the  outskirts  of  civilization. 

The  first  divides  itself  into  two  branches,  tiie 
Shemitic  and  the  Sanscritic. 

The  Shemitic  (or,  as  some  write,  Semitic),  a 
term  brought  into  use  by  the  late  J.  G.  Kichhorn, 
to  express  the  relatioti  of  the  Hebraistic  family  of 
languages  to  the  patriarch  Shem.  The  term  is 
generally  acquiesced  in,  though  it  is  not  strictly 
a])plica«)le;  for  it  is  uiidoubted  that,  besides  the 
posterity  of  Shem,  other  families  and  nations  used 
this  language  in  one  or  other  of  its  varieties. 
One  incontrovertible  and  very  striking  exception 
is,  that  the  Canaanilish  trilies,  descendants  of 
Ham  by  his  worst  son,  s|)oke  it,  and,  we  have 
gooil  grounds  of  belief,  in  its  jirimitive  and  purest 
form.  Dr.  Prichard  prefers, for  tins  distinction, 
the  term  Syro-Arabian  ;  but  that  has  the  ^iisad- 
vanfage  of  throwing  into  the  shade  the  most  im- 
portant branch  of  all  ;  it  seems  not  logical  to 
merge  the  Hebrew  in  tiie  Syriac.  Our  opinion, 
but  not  dogmatical  assertion,  is,  that  this  primi- 
tive Shemitic  was  the  universal  language  of  men 
before  the  flood,  and  for  some  ages  after;  and  that 
its  liest  and  most  unaltered  fonu  came  forth  in 
the  sjieech  and  writings  of  .lob  and  Moses.  Of 
tliis  language,  the  distinguished  jiliilologist  Ewald 
has  said,  that  '  it  stands  one  degree  nearer  [than 
the  Sanscrit]  to  the  simplicity  of  nature  and 
antiquity  ;  but  it  possesses,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
warmest  feeling,  the  most  enchanting  and  child- 
like truthfulness,  with  the  most  delightful  natural- 
ness and  clearness.  That  primitive  and  natural 
artlessness  can  lie  recognised  in  it  more  easily 
than  in  any  other  language '  (Heb.  Gramm., 
transl.  by  Nicholson,  §  16,  17).  We  see  its  early 
state  of  majestic  simplicity  in  the  books  of  Mo.seg, 
its  iTiost  polislied  condition  in  the  peri(>d  which 
includes  David  and  Isaiah,  and  its  decline  in  the 
century  before  the  captivity ;  after  which  humi- 
liating and  dejiressing  event  it  ceased  to  be  the 
sjKiken  language  of  the  people ;  and  the  last 
compositions  that  we  have  in  it  are  the  narratives 
of  Kzi-a  and  Nehemiali,  the  prophecies  of  Daniel, 
Haggai,  Zechariah,  and  Malachi,  and  proi)al)lv  a 
number  of  the  Psalms.  In  this  jieriod  of  twelve 
hundred  years,  notwithstanding  the  course  at 
which  we  have  hinted  of  advancement  and  decay, 
the  difl'ereiice  is  more  in  the  genius  and  spirit  iIlui 
in  the  grammatical  forms.  The  unifoiinity  of  the 
language  is  preserved  far  more  than  in  the  history 
of  any  European  living  language.  Compare  it.  for 
example,  with  the  changes  in  English,  Gei  man. 
Dutch,  or  French,  within  only  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years.  But  ttiis  high  degree  of  fixe<lness  is  a 
property  of  the  Asiatic  languages.  The  classical 
Chinese  of  the  present  day  is  the  very  same  at 
thai  of  Confucius  tw«tity- tliree  ceiituriec  ago. 
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Iti  the  countries  north  of  Palestine,  the  Shemitic 
developed  itself,  or  more  probably  degenerated, 
into  tlie  liarsli,  impoverished,  and  clumsy  Ara- 
maic :  anil  this  again  separated  into  two  dialects, 
the  Eastern,  usually  called  Chaldee,  and  the 
Western,  or  Syriac.  '  But,"  says  Professor  Ewald, 
'  in  tlie  south,  among 'tiie  never-conquered  Arabs, 
it  nreserved  greater  purity  and  sweetness,  and  a 
greater  richness  of  formations  and  words  ;  many  of 
wliicli  excellences  are  found  in  the  Ethiopic  lan- 
guage, a  very  old  daughter  of  the  Arabic'  (^Heb. 
Gra/nm.,  §  1 ). 

Our  second  division  of  cultivated  languages  we 
venture  to  denominate  Sanscritic,  in  order  to  in- 
clude both  that  most  remarkable  jjhenomenon,  the 
Sanscrit,  a  language  whose  very  existence  was 
scarcely  known  seventy  years  ago,  whose  origin 
IS  concealed  in  remotest  antiquity,  and  which 
possesses  tlie  perfections  of  language,  natural  and 
artificial,  in  a  tlegree  almost  unrivalled;  and  the 
Zend,  supposed  to  -be  allied  to  the  Sanscrit,  and 
to  be  the  mother-form  of  tlie  most  ancient  Persian. 
To  this  division  the  late  Professor  Gesenius  gave 
the  name  of  Indo-Germaniu,  which  others  have 
improved  uxUi  Indo- European.  Tlie  researches  of 
that  able  philologist,  and  the  not  less  distinguished 
Professors  A.  W.  Schlegel  (treading  in  the  jiath 
opened  by  Carey  and  the  other  Serampore  mis- 
sionaries), IJopp,  Rask,  Burnouf,  Bohlen,  Lassen, 
Wilson,  and  other  •honoured  names,  have  esta- 
blislied  the  fact  that  the  ])rincipal  languages  of 
India  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  the  Persian,  the 
Armenian,  and  the  stems  of  tlie  great  European 
IcUiguages,  Celtic,  Gotliic,  Sclavonic,  Greek,  and 
Latin,  have  been  derived  from  this  amazingly 
fertile  root. 

A  British  nobleman,  deservedly  honoured  for 
his  attainments  and  his  services  in  science  and 
literature,  has  given  the  following  summary  of 
the  relations  of  the  Sanscrit:  'This  language,' 
says  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  '  will  be  found  to  in- 
terest the  philologer  of  every  country  in  Europe. 
The  subjects  of  every  government  in  Europe  are 
writing  and  speaking  living  derivatives  of  that 
language — every  university  is  occupied  in  teach- 
ing its  two  nolilest  extinct  varieties;  and  philo- 
logy must  cease  to  exist  as  a  study  and  a  science, 
when  interest  ceases  to  attach  to  the  exploration 
of  a  connection  so  curious  and  so  extensive  as  that 
which  binds  together  the  memliers  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family.  In  this  jioint  of  view,  the 
Sans'-rit  claims  an  indisputable  preference,  as  a 
suliject  of  European  research,  over  the  two  other 
great  streams  of  language  which  seem  to  have 
descended  from  the  Caucasus — the  Semitic,  and 
tiie  monosyllabic  system  which  has  pervaded 
China'  {On  the  Study  of  Sanscrit,  in  the 
Classical  Museum,  Oct.  1844,  p.  248). 

'I'lie  (jiiestioii  arises.  Was  there  any  aiiinity,  or 
other  conuection,  between  the  Shemitic  and  the 
Sanscrit,  in  their  earliest  stage  of  existence?  To 
this  inquiry  we  fear  that  a  satisfactory  answer  can- 
nut  be  given.  The  existence  and  the  extraordinary 
cli.uacteis  of  the  Sanscrit  literature  form  a  pro- 
lileiii  v/hlcli  we  do  not  iiope  to  see  resolved.  That 
there  was  some  primeval  atliuity  we  can  scarcely 
doubt;  init  the  vestiges  of  it  have  proliably  been 
i>liscure<l  and  obliterated  in  the  wonderful  prt>- 
,ess  of  pliiloso]>hical  elaboration  to  which  the 
Sansciit  lias  been  sulijected,  it  is  supposed  under 
tiM!  influence  of  the  court  of  Benares  and  tlu;  great 
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poets  who  there  flourished  a  little  before  tht' 
Christian  era.  The  following  sentences  from 
Ewald  indicate  his  opinion  that  there  really  wa« 
an  original  aftinity  :  '  We  learn,  from  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  primitive  elements  of  the  Semitic 
language,  that  its  beginnings  or  roots,  liKe  those 
of  all  other  languages,  were  short  monosyllabic 
words.  Hence  arises  the  great  connection  which 
these  roots  have  with  Indo-Germanic  roots ;  a 
connection  the  less  astonishing,  as  the  territories 
of  liotli  rhese  families  atierwards  also  bordered  on 
one  another  in  Asia.  Formation  lias  become  the 
predominant  ])rinciple  of  the  Semitic  language. 
In  this  [system  ofj  formation,  the  Semitic  lan- 
guage has,  it  is  tr.ue,  more  simplicity  iind  fresh- 
ness, and  much  that  is  finer  and  more  regular, 
than  the  Indo-germanic  family  ;  but  in  general 
it  has  not  reached  the  high  degree  of  perfection 
which  distinguishes  the  latter.  To  the  power  of 
composition  [as  in  tiie  Greek],  a  chief  ornament 
of  the  Sanscrit  family  of  language,  the  Semitic 
has  not  advanced.  Like  the  whole  genius  of  the 
Semitic  nations,  like  their  ]ioetry  and  religion, 
their  language  also,  as  ojiposed  to  the  Indo-Ger- 
manic, |)osses-es  rather  keen  sensibility  of  heart 
and  spirit,  than  rest  and  extended  scope  of 
thought  and  fancy ;  more  lyric  and  poetical, 
than  e])ic  and  oratorical  elements.  It  is  the 
business  of  Hebrew  graninar  everywhere  to 
point  out  this  central  ]X'sitiOn  of  the  Hebrew, 
between  the  most  unformed,  e.  g.  Chinese,  and 
the  most  perfectly  develo]jed  language,  e.  g.  tins 
Indo-Germanic    (Heb.  Gramm.  §  13-17). 

Tlie  Cliinese  spoken  language  (for  the  written 
is  only  a  rude  system  of  pi'-ture-signs  of  ideas, 
not  of  vocal  sounds)  has  a  striking  character  of 
deficiency  and  powerlessness.  It  consists  of  u 
few  more  than  300  monosyllables,  each  lieing  a 
consonant  followed  by  a  vowel.  One  might  con- 
jecture that,  by  combining  some  of  these  radicals, 
compound  words  would  be  formed  ;  but  this  is 
not  the  case.  The  multiplication  of  vvonls  is  only 
by  varying  the  tone  ;  and  of  such  variations  there 
are  at  least  ten  or  twelve,  some  of  which  are  with 
ditliculty  jierceivable  by  a  foreign  ear.  The  en- 
durance of  so  miserable  a  method  of  intercourse, 
for  above  three  thousand  years,  iiowever  consistent 
with  the  surprising  fixedness  of  manners  and 
haliits  which  characterizes  the  millions  of  China, 
cannot  but  astonish  us.  Whence  could  be  de- 
rived that  strange  immutatiility,  hostile  to  the 
most  rational  interests  of  our  nature,  checkin*: 
every  tendency  to  improvement,  and  debasing 
the  soul  of  man  to  wretcheil  servility?  Is  it  not 
a  striking  proof  of  a  hateful  usur])alion.  the  do- 
minion of  the  prince  of  darkness,  '  the  spirit 
which  even  now  worketb  in  the  <:hildren  of  diso- 
beiiience?'  The  same  system  subsists  in  otiier 
tribes  and  nations  bordering  upon  China  jiroperly 
so  called,  the  inhabitants  of  Cochin-Cliina,  Siam, 
Jajiaii,  &c.  But  the  origin  of  such  a  language 
is  as  dillicult  to  account  for  as  its  retention.  Mr. 
Shnckford  has  raised  the  hypothesis,  and  he  is 
followed  by  the  authors  of  the  Ancient  Universal 
History,  that  before  or  at  'he  time  of  the  Sliinai 
revolt,  Noaii  with  a  jjarty  of  his  descendants, 
most  probaldy  voluntary  6e))arati8t»  from  diflerenj 
families,  removed  themselves  eastwariis ;  and 
that  from  tiiem  the  whole  population  of  which 
we  are  speaking  was  derived.  He  ailduces  u* 
contemptible  reasons  in  support  of  tbia  bypotbeaiik 
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The  Chinese  trarlitions  concerning  Fohee,  the 
alleged  founder  and  first  motiarcli  of  their  nation, 
or,  as  Sir  John  Barrow  deduces  from  the  Chinese 
traditions,  the  third,  liave  remarkable  points  of 
coincidence  witli  the  history  of  Noah.  Shuck- 
ford  places  the  residence  of  the  great  patriarch, 
after  the  deluge,  in  Thil>et  or  Tartary,  north  of 
the  Coosli  ai  d  the  Himalaya  mountains,  ami 
8U])p<)ses  that  his  oft'spring  spread  down  south- 
ward to  Inilia,  and  eastward  to  China;  'and  so,' 
he  adds,  '  it  is  probahle  tiiat  they  also  [ieo|)led 
Scythia  [meaning  no  doubt  Tartary],  and  after- 
ward tlie  more  nortliern  continent ;  and,  if  Ame- 
rica be  anj'where  joined  to  it,  perhaps  all  that 
tiart  of  the  "worhl  came  from  these  originals"  (Con- 
nection, vol.  i.  p.  104\  In  Mr.  Sliuckford's 
time,  Behring's  Straits  were  unknown;  nor  could 
he  know  mucii  of  the  '  traits  of  resemblance  in 
the  manners,  laws,  arts,  and  institutions  of  the 
two  nations  [Chinese  and  Peruvians],  which,  in 
our  opinion,  are  too  numerous,  striking,  and  pe- 
culiar, to  be  the  ett'ect  of  chance'  (Mr.  Charles 
Maclaren,  in  the  Encychp.  Brit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  626, 
7th  ed.).    . 

But  tiiere  are  languages,  of  unknown  numlier 
and  variety,  which  cannot  l»e  reduced  to  any  of 
the  classes  and  kinds  of  which  we  have  been 
writing.  Such  are  those  of  the  inhabitants  of 
India  liefore  the  arrival  of  tiie  Hindoo  nations, 
6U|)posed  to  be  now  represented  by  mountain- 
tribes  in  the  Himalayas,  the  Singalese,  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  extreme  nortn-east  of  Asia,  the 
people  of  Southern  Africa,  tliose  of  America, 
from  the  frozen  ocean  of  the  north  to  the  southern 
extremity,  and  the  Australian  tribes.  Witii  re- 
gard to  these,  we  know  most  concerning  the 
American  tribes  or  nations.  Tiiey  and  their 
languages  form  a  very  great  number,  probably 
not  fewer  than  four  hundred,  though  many  of 
these  mky  be  dialects  at  a  second  or  tiiird  sfa-;e 
of  derivation  from  an  earlier  form  of  speech. 
The  niiterials  of  which  they  are  made  (the  sounds 
of  the  radical  words)  diller  much;  but  they  re- 
semble each  other  in  the  extreme  complication  of 
their  forms.  '  In  America,  trom  the  .country  of 
the  Kstjuimaiix  to  tlie  lijinks  of  the  Orinoko,  and 
again  from  those  toriid  lanks  to  the  frozen  cli- 
mate of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  niotlier  tongues, 
entirely  ditJerent  with  regard  to  their  roofs,  have, 
if  we  may  use  the  expression,  the  same  physio- 
gnomy. Striking  analogies  of  grammatical  con- 
struction have  l)een  recognised,  not  oidy  in  the 
more  (perfect  languages,  as  that  of  the  Incas,  the 
Aymara,  the  Guaraiii,  the  Mexican,  and  the 
Cora,  but  also  in  languages  extremely  ruile. 
Idioms,  the  roots  of  which  do  not  resemlile  each 
other  more  than  the  roots  of  the  Sclavonian  and 
the  Biscayaii,  have  resemblances  of  internal  me- 
chanism, similar  to  those  which  are  found  in  the 
Sanscrit,  tiie  Persian,  the  Greek,  and  the  German 
languages'  (William  von  Humboldt,  in  Dr. 
Pricliards  Nat.  Hist,  of  Mem.  1843,  p.  358), 
*  Amidst  that  great  diversity  of  American  lan- 
guages, considere<l  only  in  reference  to  their  vo- 
cabularies, the  similarity  of  their  structure  anil 
gra^jjmatical  forms  has  l)een  observed  and  jioitited 
out  by  the  American  philologists.  The  result 
apj«ear8  ro  prove  that  all  the  languages,  not  oidy 
oi  our  own  [North  American]  Indians,  but  of 
the  native  inhabitants  of  America,  fr  im  the  Arc- 
^  Ocean  to  Cai)e  Horn,  have,,  as    ar  as  they 
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have  been  investigated,  a  diBtinct  cliaracter  com- 
mon to  all,  and  apjiarently  diH'ering  from  any  of 
those  of  the  other  continent  with  which  we  are 
most  familiar'  (Gallatin's  ylrc/^rt'o^.  Amer  ,  quoted 
by  Dr.  Prichard).  '  There  exist,  in  both  Ame- 
ricas, linguistic  forinulcp,  whicli  Balbi  relers  to  a 
Semitic  and  even  Heljrew  affinity  ;  and  many 
words  in  the  Carib  tongue,  particularly  among 
the  trading,  vagrant,  and  fighting  Accawas,  ha  e 
striking  resemblances  to  the  languages  of  ancient 
.Syria  and  Carthage'  i  Col.  Hamilton  Smith,  On 
the  Original  Population  of  Atnerica,  in  liie 
Edinb.  Philos.  Journal,  Jan.  1815,  p.  11). 

We  have  reason  also  to  believe  that  there  are  a 
few  scattered  fragmeiits  of  tribes,  situated  in 
fastnesses  of  lianlly  accessible  regions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  whose  languages  are'  little 
known,  and  are  theret'ore  as  yet  incapablfeof  being 
brougiit  into  any  classification. 

We  now  shall  conclude  this  disqirisition  by  a 
brief  statement  of  the  inferences  which  to  us  ap- 
pear to  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  jiroliability  ; 
premising  that  there  are  obscurities  and  difficulties 
in  almost  every  part  of  tlie  subject,  which  we  do 
not  pretend  or  liope  to  remove. 

1.  Tlie  original  language  of  mankind  was  a 
form  of  that  which  was  preserved  in  the  post- 
diluvian workl,  jirincipally  in  the  line  of  Shem  ; 
a  form  to  which  the  subsequent  Hebrew  bore, 
and,  with  its  necessary  changes  and  improvements, 
still  liears,  the  closest  resemblance. 

2.  This  was  the  universal  language  till  many 
centuries  after  the  fiood. 

3.  Deflections  from  it  arose,  in  various  modes 
and  degrees,  after  the  general  separation  and  wide 
disj)ersion  of  clans  and  tribes;  llie  causes  and 
occasions  of  those  alterations  were  natural  and 
human,  aiising  from  physical  and  historical 
causes,  sucli  as  climate,  jieculiar  conformatioii  .of 
individuals,  imitation  of  those  erratic  examples, 
caprice,  and  the  intercourse  of  tribes  after  sepa- 
ration. 

•4.  The  variety  of  languages  existing,  or  having 
existed,  among  mankind,  may  be  traced  back, 
with  approximation  to  jirobability,  to  one  source, 
the  family  of  Noah,  as  the  representative  oK  the 
antediluvian  world. 

5.  The  dispersion  of  the  Baliel-builders  was 
attended  by  circumstances  of  discord  and  violence. 
Some  of  them  gained  the  mastery,  and,  under  the 
government  of  Ninuod,  retained  possession  of  the 
city  and  the  unfinished  tower.  The  rest  migrated, 
probably  in  hostile  parties,  to  different  regions. 
Whether  the  change  in  their  speech  atlected  tlie 
substance  of  language,  or  consisted  only  in  the 
jironunciation,  and  whether  it  was  temjxirary  or 
{>ermanent,  cannot  lie  with  certainty  determiiieil. 

6.  The  greatest  degree  of  alteration  from  any 
assumed  primeval  standar<l,  attaches  to  the  Ame- 
rican branches.  Perha|)s  the  conjecture  miglit  not 
be  dismissed  as  absurd,  that  the  fugitives  from 
Sliinar,  or  their  early  descendants,  were  the  first 
settlers  in  America  ;  whether  by  making  their  way 
to  the  north-east  coast  of  Asia,  or  upon  isliimiiseg 
or  chains  of  islands  which  have  been  since  sub- 
merged (not  impossible  nor  improbable;  and  the 
old  traditions  of  Atlantis  may  have  originated  in 
some  fact  of  this  kind),  or  by  drifted  canoes. 
Hence  a  reason  might  be  given  for  the  monstrously 
entangled  forms  of  those  languages. 

7.  The  whole  question  runs  parallel  to  that 
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concerning  the  derivation  of  all  mankind  from  a 
common  ancestry,  the  family  of  Noah.  The 
range  of  argument  and  ditficulty  is  nearly  if  not 
entirely  equal ;  and  we  humbly  think  that  the 
resulting  problems  are  insoluble  by  mortals  in 
the  present  state. 

The  following  are  the  principal  jiassages  of 
ancient  authors,  rescued  from  tlie  wreck  of  time 
by  tlie  quotations  of  Josephus  and  Euseljius.  It 
scarcely  need  be  said  tliat  we  do  not  adduce  these 
fragments  as  authorities,  in  any  other  sense  than 
tiiat  they  repeat  the  traditional  narratives  which 
had  descended  from  the  remotest  antiquity  among 
the  people  to  whom  they  relate.  Tiie  '  Sibyl ' 
cited  l)y  Josephus  is  the  tictitious  appellation  of 
some  unknown  author,  )jrobably  al)out  tiie  second 
century  B.C.  Alexander  Cornelius  Polyhistor 
flourished  about  one  hundred  years  before  Christ. 
Eu|K>lemus  was  probably  an  Asiatic  Greek,  two 
or  three  centuries  earlier.  Abydenus  (if  he  was 
Palsejjhatus)  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  B.C. 

'  Concerning  this  tower,  and  the  discordance  of 
language  among  men,  tlie  Sil)yl  also  makes  men- 
tion, saying  thus  :  ''All  men  having  ime  language, 
some  of  them  built  a  very  high  tower,  as  if  they 
proposed  by  means  of  it  to  climb  to  heaven  ;  but 
the  gods,  by  sending  storms  of  wind,  overthrew 
tiie  tower,  and  gave  to  each  person  a  peculiar 
language  ;  and  on  this  account  the  city  came  to 
be  called  Babylon"  '  (Josepli.  Antiq.  i.  i.  3). 

The  Sibyl  here  quoted  may  l>e  that  very  ancient 
anonymous  authority,  to  which  we  liave  obscure 
references  {\n  the  discourse  of  Theophil  us  to  Auto- 
lycus)  in  Plutarch's  Morals,  in  Virgil's  Pollio, 
and  in  the  Stromata  of  Clemens  Alexaudrinus. 

'  Alexander  Polyhistor — a  man  of  the  highest 
celebrity  for  talents  and  attainments,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  those  Greeks  wiio  are  the  most  pro- 
foundly and  accurately  learned — has  the  follow- 
ing piissage  :  "  Eupolemus,  in  liis  book  concerning 
the  Jews  of  Assyria,  says  tliat  the  city  of  Babylon 
was  first  built  by  those  who  had  been  preserved 
from  the  deluge ;  that  they  were  giants  [the 
Greeks  used  this  word  to  signify,  not  so  much 
men  of  enormous  stature,  as  their  mythological 
heroes,  of  great  prowess,  and  defying  the  gods]  ; 
that  they  also  erected  the  tower  of  which  history 
gives  account ;  but  that  it  was  overthrown  by  the 
mighty  jK>vver  from  God,  and  consequently  the 
giants  were  scattered  abroad  over  the  wl>ole 
earth"  (Kuseb.,  Vreepar.  Evang.,  Col.  1(>R8). 

'Further,  with  respect  to  the  narrative  of  Moses 
concerning  the  building  of  the  tower,  and  how, 
from  one  tongue,  tliey  were  confounded  so  as  to 
be  brouglit  into  the  use  of  many  dialects,  the 
author  liefore  mentioned  [Abydenus],  in  his  book 
concerning  the  Assyrians,  gives  his  confirmation 
in  tliese  words  ;  "  There  are  some  who  say  that 
tlie  first  men  sprung  out  of  the  earth ;  that  they 
boasted  of  tlieir  strength  and  size  ;  that  they  con- 
temptuously maintained  themselves  to  be  superior 
to  the  gods ;  that  they  erected  a  lofty  lower,  where 
now  is  liabylon  ;  tlien,  when  it  had  been  carried 
on  almost  up  to  heaven,  the  very  winds  came  to 
assist  the  gods,  and  overthrew  the  v^t  structure 
u[)on  its  liuilders.  Its  ruitig  were  called  Babylon. 
The  men,  who  before  had  possessed  one  tongue, 
were  brought  by  Uie  gods  to  a  many-sounding 
voice  ;  and  afterwards  war  arose  between  Cronus 
[Saturn]  and  Titan.      Moreover,  the  place  in 
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which  they  built  the  tower  is  now  railed  Babylon, 
on  account  of  the  confusing  of  the  prior  cleameai 
with  res])ect  to  sjieech  ;  for  the  Hebrews  call  con- 
fusion   Babel "'  '   (Euseb.,   Prcepar.    Evang.    ix. 

Abydenus,  the  Grecian  historian  of  Assyria,  is 
known  to  us  only  by  citations  in  Eusebius,  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  and  Syncellus;  but  they  confirm 
his  respectability  as  a  writer. — J.  P.  S. 

TOOTH,  TEETH  {]^ ;  Sept.  oSow,  quasi 
i^ovs,  from  tSco,  '  to  eat ;'  Vulg.  dens,  quasi  edena, 
'eating').  The  Hebrew  word  is  usually  derived 
from  nJC,  '  to  change '  or  '  rejjeat,'  because  the 
teeth  are  changed,  or  replaced  liy  others.  It  occurs 
first,  with  reference  to  the  literal  .nemlvjr  itself  in 
man,  the  loss  of  which,  by  violence,  is  speciiied 
by  Moses,  in  illustration  of  his  law  concerning 
taliones,  '  tooth  for  tootli '  (Exod.  xxi.  24).  Thia 
outrage  occurring  between  freemen  (or  between  an 
Israelite  and  a  foreigner.  Lev.  xxiv.  22)  admitted, 
like  other  cases  of  maiming,  most  probably  of  a  pe- 
cuniary compensation,  and  under  private  arrange- 
ment, unless  the  injured  party  prove*!  exorbitant 
in  his  demand,  when  tlie  case  was  referred  to  the 
judge,  wlio  seems  addressed  in  Deut.  xix.  21.  The 
Targum  of  Jonathan  renders  the  words,  'the  price 
of  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,'  in  Exwl.  xxi.  24  ;  Lev. 
xxiv.  20;  and  Deut.  xix.  21  ( com j>.  Josephus, 
Antiq.  iv.  8.  35,  and  the  article  Punishmknt  in 
tiiiswork);  l)ut  if  a  master  inflicted  this  irrefa- 
rable  damage  upon  a  servant,  i.  e.  slave,  of  either 
sex,  he  was  puni.shed  by  the  abstdute  loss  of  his 
slave's  services  (Exod.  xxi.  27).  The  same  law 
applied,  if  the  slave  was  a  Gentile,  notwitlistanditig 
the  national  glosses  of  the  Jewish  doctors  (Selden, 
De  Jure  Nat.  et  Gent.  iv.  1,  p.  4tiS).  Om-  Liird's 
comment  upon  the  law  (Matt.  v.  38),  which 
was  much  abused  in  his  time  (Home's  Introd, 
vol.  ii.  p.  377,  6th  ed.),  prohibits  no  more  than 
retaliation  upon  the  injurer  (t^  Ttoinipu),  not 
such  a  defence  of  our  innocence  as  may  consist 
in  words,  but  private  revenge,  and  especially 
with  such  a  disjwsition  as  actuated  the  aggressor, 
with  im])etuous  rage  or  hatred.  His  exhorta- 
tions relate  rather  to  those  injuries  wliich  cannot 
l)e  redressed  by  the  magistrate,  or  by  course  of 
law  :  these  we  should  l)ear,  rather  than  resort  to 
revenge  (see  Rosenmuller,  Grotins,  and  Whitby, 
171  loc.).  Indeed  the  hermeneutics  of  our  Lord'* 
precepts  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount  require  much 
knowledge,  care,  and  discrimination,  in  order  to 
avoid  a  prima  facie  interpretation  of  them,  which 
has  often  been  given,  at  variance  with  his  inten- 
tion, subversive  of  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  ■ 
and  productive  of  false  ideas  of  Christian  duty. 

In  Ps.  iii.  7,  we  have  ''X^  TO,  for  the  human 
jawbone;  for  that  of  an  ass,  Jiidg.  xv.  15-17, 
ffiar/oim,  '  maxillam,  i.  e.  mandibulam  "  (which 
becomes  ETlDD  in  ver.  19,  Thy  Xohkov  t6» 
iv  rij  ffiayovi,  '  molarem  dentem  in  maxilla 
asini ')  [Samson J  ;  and  for  that  of  leviathan, 
Jolj  xl.  14,  rh  )(ei\os,  ma.vi/iam.  A  'broken 
(or  rather  'bavl,'  HVT,  that  is,  decaye<l ;  Vulg. 
dens  pidridus)  tooth,'  is  referred  to  in  Prov.  xxv. 
19,  as  furnishing  an  apt  similitude  of  'confi- 
dence in  an  unfaithful  man  in  the  time  of 
trouble.'  'The  teeth  of  beasts,'  or  rather  'tooth,' 
|K*,  is  a  phrase  expressive  of  devastation  by  wild 
animals :  thus,  '  I  will  send  the  tooth  of  oeoata 
upon  them '  (Deut.xxxii.  24),  nDTH'jtS',  «S^rni9 
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Sripiwy,  denies  hestiarum  (comp.  2  Kings  xvii. 
25).  The  word  is  sometimes  metaphorically  used 
for  a  sharp  cliff  or  summit  of  il  rock  (Job  xxxix. 
;88)  :  thus,  '  The  eagle  dwelleth  and  abideth  upon 

the  >ootii  of  the  rock  ;'  ypD'JB^y,  sV  i^oxv 
ireTpas,inaccessis  rupibus.  So  also  (I  Sam.  xiv. 
4)  :  '  a  sharp  rock  on  the  one  side  and  a  sharp  rock 

on  the  other  side ;'  y?Dn*|tJ*,  oSovs  trtrpas,  quasi 
in  niodum  dentium  scopuli  :  these  eminences 
were  named  Bozez  and  Seneh. 

Teeth,  D'JB'  6S6vTes,  denies,  is  found  in 
the  dual  iiutntier  July,  reftrrin;^  to  the  two  rows, 
yet  used  for  the  plural  (1  Sam.  ii.  13).  The  word 
occurs  first  with  reference  to  the  literal  organs 
in  man  (Gen.  xlix.  12) : '  His  teeth  shall  be  white 
with  milk,'  wiiich  the  Sept.  and  Vulg.  understand 
to  mean  'whiteness  greater  than  milk,' ■^ -yoAot, 
lade  candidiores  (Num.  xi.  33 ;  Prov.  x.  26  ; 
Cant.  iv.  2;  vi.  6).  Although  WVl^  be  the 
general  word  for  teeth,  yet  the  Hebrews  had  a  dis- 
tinct term  for  the  molares  or  jaw  teeth,  especially 

of  the  lai^er  animals  ;  thus,  711^700,  Job  xxix. 
17;  Ps.  Ivii.  4  ;  Prov.  xxx.  14;  Joel  i.  6  ;  and  by 
transposition  niyn?0,  Ps.  Iviii.  6,  fivKat,  niolw 
antl  molares.  The  apparent  teeth  of  the  leviathan, 
gyrus  dentium,  are  however  called  D^JC  (Job  xli. 
11).  Ivory,  *  elephants"  teeth,' I  Kings  x.  22,  is 
simply  D'JtJ';  in  Sept.  deest ;  Vulg.  denies  ele- 
phantoriiin  :  dens  in  Latin  is  sometimes  so  used. 
Ill  2  Cliron.  ix.  21,  the  word  is  D^3n3{5',  ohovns 
ikitpavTiuoi,  ebw\  where  |Ei'  evidently  denotes  a 
tootli  ;  but  the  signiKcation  of  the  latter  jjart, 
D''3n,  is  unknown,  and  Gesenius  thinks  that  the 
Conn  of  the  word  may  be  so  corrupted  as  to  dis- 
guise its  original  meaning.  May  it  not  be  of 
foreign  origin,  imported  with  the  material  from 
Ophir?  [IvoRv].  In  other  passages  the  reference 
to  teeth  is  metaphorical ;  thus,  'a  flesh-hook  with 
three  teeth,'  that  is,  prongs  (1  Sam.  ii.  13) 
[Hooks].  '  Tiie  teeth  of  lions'  is  a  symbol  of  the 
ciiielty  and  rapacity  of  the  wicked  (Job  iv.  10). 
'  To  take  one's  Hesh  into  one's  teeth,'  signifies  to 
gnaw  it  witli  anguish  (Job  xiii.  14;  comp.  Kev. 
xvi.  10.  '  The  skin  of  his  teeth,'  with  which  Job 
says  he  bad  'escajied'  in  his  affliction,  is  under- 
stood by  the  \'ulgate,  of  the  lips — 'derelicta  sunt 
tantummodo  labia  circa  deiites  meos  ;  but  Gese- 
nius understands  it  as  a  proverbial  expression, 
meaning,  I  have  scarcely  a  sound  8]X)t  in  my 
body.  '  To  smite  upon  the  jaw-bone'  and  •  to  break 
the  teeth,'  mean  to  disgrace,  and  to  disable  (Ps. 
iii.  7  :  c«(m|).  Mic.  vi.  13  ;  1  Kings  xx.  35  ;  Lam. 
iii.  30).  Tlie  teeth  of  calumniators,  &c.,  are  com- 
pared to  '  spears  and  arrows  '  (Ps.  Ivii.  1 ;  comp. 
1  Sam.  xxiv.  9).  To  break  the  teeth  of  such  per- 
sons, means  to  disable  them  (Ps.  Iviii.  6).  To 
escape  the  malice  of  enemies,  is  called  an  '  escape 
from  their  teeth  '  (Ps.  cxxiv.  6  ;  Zech.  ix.  7). 
Oppression  is  compared  to  '  jaw-teeth  like  swords, 
and  g--a»lers  like  knives"  (Prov.  xxx.  14).  Beau- 
tiful .«-3th  are  compared  to  *  sheep  newly  shorn 
and  washed  '  in  Cant.  iv.  2 ;  vi.  6 ;  but  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  comparison,  '  whereof  every 
one  beareth  twins,  and  none  is  barren  among 
them,"  is  much  better  rendered  by  Le  Clerc,  'all 
of  them  twii.'S,  and  none  hath  lost  his  fellow.'  To 
break  the  teeth  with  gravel  stones,'  is  a  most 
.ly^rbolical  metaphor  for  inflicting  the  harshest 
ii^ppuintment  (Lam.    iii.    Iti).      'Iron    teeth' 
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are  the  symbol  of  destructive  power  (Dan.  rii.  7, 
19).  A  nation  having  the  teeth  of  lions,  and  th« 
cheek-teeth  of  a  great  lion,  denotes  one  which  d^ 
voms  with  irresistible  force  (Joel  i.  6 ;  comp. 
Ecclus.  xxi.  2;  Kev.  ix.  8).  '  Propliets  who  bite 
with  their  teetli,  and  cry  Peace,'  are  greedy  and 
hypocritical  prophets  (Mic.  iii.  5).  '  To  take 
away  blood  out  of  the  mouth,  and  abominations 
from  between  the  teeth,'  means,  to  rescue  the  in- 
tended victims  of  cruelty  (Zech.  ix.  7).  '  Clean- 
ness of  teeth,'  is  a  ])eri]ihrasis  for  hunger,  famine 
(Amos  iv.  6);  Sept.  70;u<fiacr/x'S;/  ohovTwv;  Sym- 
machus  and  Tiieodotion,  Ka&apifffj.6v.  Gnash' 
ing  of  teeth  means  j)roj)erly  grinding  the  teeth 
with  rage  or  tiespair.  The  Hebrew  word  so  ren- 
dered is  pin  (Job  xvi.  9;  Lam.  ii.  16  ;  Ps.  xxxv 
Ifi;  xxxvii.  12;  cxii.  10):  it  is  invarialily  ren' 
dered  in  the  Sejit.  ^piix'^',  and  in  the  Vulg.  iid're- 
mo,  fremo,  frend()(see  also  Acts  vii.  54  ;  Ecclus.  Ii. 
2).  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  said  of  the  epilep- 
tic cliild  (Mark  iv.  IS),  rpiC^'ei  tovs  oZAvras,  siridet 
dentibus.  The  phrase.  6  I3pvy/j,h9  roiv  o^ovraiv,  is  in 
the  Vulgate  'stridor  dentmm' (  Matt.  viii.  12;  xiii. 
42,  50;  xxii.  13;  xxiv.  51  ;  xxv.  .'30;  Luke  xiii. 
28).  Suidas  defines  ^pvyfiSs'  rpitrjubs  6S6vTwy, 
Galen.  6  airo  ruv  6Z6vTa)v  avyKpovofiivoiv  \pn<pos- 
The  pinase  ■'  lest  thou  gnash  thy  teeth  '  (Ecclus. 
xxx.  10),  is  yofj.<pid(Teis  rovi  ohovras  ffov.  '  To 
cast  in  the  teeth,"  is  an  old  English  phrase  (for 
the  Hel)rew  has  no  such  idiom),  signifying  to  re- 
proaph  ;  thus  '  the  thieves  who  were  crucified 
with  Jesus  cast  the  same  in  bis  teeth,'  oij/ei'St- 
^ov  ahr6v  {M.AXU  xxvii.  44);  ^'ulg.  improperabant 
ei ;  compare  also  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Book  ver- 
sion of  Ps.  xiii.  1 1.  nVQ^D, '  a  sharp  tluesiiing  in- 
strument having  teeth,"  literally  'edges  "(Is.  xli. 
15).  The  action  of  acids  on  the  teeth  is  referred 
to  in  the  proverb,  '  the  fathers  have  eaten  sour 
grajies,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge' 
(Ezek.  XV ii i.  2)  :  tyoixtpiaffav,  obsttqMerunt  (Prov. 
X.  26).— J.  F.  D. 

TOPAZ.       [PlTDAH.] 

TOPHET  (nSn;  Sept.  Ta<p4e;  Vulg.  To- 
pketh),  a  place  very  near  to  Jerusalem,  on  the 
south-east,  in  the  valley  of  the  ciiildren  of  Hin- 
nom,  where  the  ancient  Canaanites,  and  after- 
wards the  apostate  Israelites,  made  their  children 
to  jiass  through  the  tire  to  Moloch  (comp.  Ps.  • 
cvi.38;  Jer.  vii.  31).  It  is  first  mentioned,  in  the 
order  of  time,  l)y  Isaiah,  who  alludes  to  it  ai 
deep  and  large,  and  having  an  abundance  of  fuel 
(ch.  xxx.  33).  He  here  evidently  calls  the  place 
where  Sennacherib's  army  was  destroyed  (b.c. 
710)  Tophet,  by  a  metonymy  ;  for  it  was  j)roliably 
overtlirovvn  at  a  greater  distance  from  Jerusalem, 
and  quite  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  it,  since  N"l)  is 
mentioned  as  the  last  station  from  which  the  king 
of  Assyria  should  threaten  Jerusalem  (ch.  x.  32), 
where  the  prophet  seems  to  have  given  a  very 
exact  cliorographical  description  of  bis  march  in 
onier  to  attack  the  city  (Lowth's  Translation, 
Notes  on  xxx.  33).  In  the  reformation  of 
religion  by  Kinf  Josiah  (b.c.  624),  he  canseo 
Topheth  to  be  defiled  in  order  to  suppress  idolatry 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  10).  The  means  he  adojtted  for 
this  purpose  are  not  specified,  whether  by  throw- 
ing all  manner  of  filth  into  it,  as  well  as  by 
overthrowing  the  altars,  &c.,  as  the  .Syriac  and 
Aral)ic  versions  seem  to  understand  it.  The  pro- 
phet Jeremiah  v/m  ordered  by  God  tc  annjunc* 
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from  this  spot  (ch.  xix.  14)  the  approachingr  caj)- 
tivity,  and  the  destruction,  both  by  the  siege  of 
the  city  and  by  famine,  of  so  many  of  the  people, 
whose  carcases  should  be  here  buried,  as  that  it 
should  '  no  more  be  called  Tcrjihet,  nor  the  valley 
of  the  son  of  Hinnotn,  but  the  valley  of  slaugh- 
ter'  (ch.  vii.  31.  32;  xix.  6.  U-U).  Tlie  name 
of  this  place  is  generally  derived  from  P]n,  'a 
drum,'  because,  it  is  said,  the  rites  of  Moloch 
were  accompanied  with  the  sound  of  that  instru- 
ment ;  but,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence, 
tills  assertion  must  be  considered  a  mere  Rab- 
binical conjecture,  €lerive<l  from  the  etymon. 
Some,  with  more  proi)ability,  derive  the  word 
from  ChaUl.  F)in,  '  to  spit  out,'  or  '  vomit;"  hence 
riQn,  '  that  wliich  causes  loathing  or  abhorrence' 
(cump.  Job  xvii.  16.  Hebrew).  Others  derive  it 
from  the  _fire  stove  (7120)  in  which  the  cliiliben 
were  burnt  to  Moloch  (2  Chron.  xxviii.  3).  The 
place  miglit  be  called,  even  by  the  idolaters 
themselves,  nnsn.  'the  place  of  burning.'  With 
regard  (o  its  locality,  Jerome,  on  Jer.  vii.  31, 
remarks,  '  Topliet  signifies  that  place  which  is  wa- 
tered by  the  streams  of  Siloani  ;  it  is  pleasant  and 
woody,  affording  horticultural  pleasures.'  Euse- 
bius,  in  his  Onomasticon,  under  the  word  QaipfO, 
says,  'In  tlie  suburbs  of  Ailaii  is  still  shown  the 
place  so  called,  to  which  is  adjacent  tlie  fuller's 
j)ool  and  the  potters  field,  or  tlie  parcel  of  ground 
Aclieldamach.'  For  an  account  of  tlie  modern 
a8i)ect  of  the  place,  see  Kitto's  Physical  History 
of  Palestine  (]>[).  122,  123).  After  the  return  from 
the  cajjtivity,  (lie  Jews  resumed  the  ancient  name 
for  the  whole  valley,  viz  ,  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
calleil"  in  our  Lord's  time  by  the  Greek  name 
Ge  Hinnom,  by  corruption  Teevca  [Gehen- 
na] ;  and  in  order  to  perjjetuate  the  disgrace  of 
idolatry,  they  male  it  the  common  receptacle 
of  the  tilth,  &c,,  of  the  city,  in  which  '  tires'  were 
contiititally  kept  burning,  to  consume  the  car- 
cases of  animals,  executed  criminals.  &c.,  llie 
unconsumed  jKirtions  of  which,  as  well  as  tiie  oll- 
scourings  in  general,  became  the  nidus  of  insects, 
whose  larvae,  or  '  worms,'  revelled  in  the  corruj)- 
tion.  These  circumstances  furnished  the  most 
apt  representation  to  the  Jewish  mind  of  future 
punishment  (comp.  Judith  xvi.  17;  Ecclus.  vii. 
17  ;  see  also  ChaldeePar.  on  Isa.  xxxiii.  4,  where 

a7V  *1p"lO)  'everlasting  burnings,'  is  rendered 
'the  Gehenna  of  everlasting  fire").  Some  writers, 
however,  restrict  our  Lord's  allusions  to  Gehenna 
(Matt.  V.  22)  entirely  to  temjwral  punisliments. 
Thus,  'whosoever  is  anf/ry  with  his  brother  with- 
out a  cause,'  i.  e.  captious,  peevish,  arbitrary,  iras- 
cible, 'shall  lie  in  danger  of  the  judgment,'  that 
is.  by  indulging  such  an  unreasonalile  disposition 
shall  be  in  danger  of  committing  some  act  for 
which  he  sliall  be  cited  before  i)  Hpitrts,  '  the 
judgment,  an  inferior  court,  consisting  of  seven 
presidents — taken  liefore  the  magistrate  for  an 
assault,  as  we  should,  say  :  'anil  whosoever  shall 
$ay  to  his  brotiier,  Raca,'  i.e.  worthless,  dissolute! 
'shall  be  in  danger  of  the  couneil,"  or  Sanhedrim 
■—shall  render  himself  lialile,  by  the  indulgence 
of  such  a  rancorous  disposition,  and  by  the  use 
of  such  injurious  language,  to  be  called  to  trial 
for  slander— cited  lieliire  tlie  8|iiritual  court,  as 
we  should  say.  for  defamation  ;  '  but  whosoever 
shall  say,  Moreh.' *  thou  atheistic  wretcii !"  tvoxos 
ft  'tu  T(S  T^f  yewvew  tov  irup6s,  will  betray  a 
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fo  the  gallows,  as  we  say — through  violence  of  di«« 
position,  and  of  his  body  being  cast  into  Gehennat 
and  exposed  to  its  'fire'  and  'worm.'  Out 
Lord's  object  in  the  u.«e  of  these  several  figures 
is  simply  to  exemplifij  the  danger  of  uniestraineii 
anger.  So  also  his  illustration  of  the  evil  of  un- 
restrained concupiscence,  &c.  (Matt,  v.  27-31)  is 
to  be  understood.  The  principle  on  which  he 
reasons  is  no  doubt  a])plicable  to  future  jiunish- 
meiit ;  namely,  that  self-denial,  at  any  cost,  i? 
preferable  to  the  evils  incurred  by  the  neglect 
of  it.— J    F.  D. 

TOWNS.  We  use  the  term  in  its  general  sig- 
nification, so  as  to  embrace  any  assemblage  of 
inhabited  human  dwellings  of  larger  size  tlian  a 
hamlet  or  a  village,  the  only  way  in  wiiich  we 
can  speak  with  correctness  and  advantage. 

Towns  are  a  natural  result  of  the  aggregative 
principle  in  human  nature.  Necessity  led  the 
early  races  of  men  to  build  their  towns  on  lofty 
spots,  where,  with  the  aid  of  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  ground,  they  could  easily  protect 
themselves  against  beasts  of  prey  and  human  foes. 
A  town,  and  a  stronghold  or  fort,  would  thus  be 
originally  identical.  As  population  increased 
and  agriculture  spread,  so  some  degree  of  security 
came,  which  ))ermitted  the  inhabitants  of  the 
castle  to  ditluse  themselves  over  the  hill-side,  and 
take  up  their  alxKle  in  the  valley,  and  by  the  side 
of  the  stream  tliat  lay  nearest  their  acrojiolis.;  still 
the  inhabitants  kept  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
centre  of  strength,  in  older  not  to  l>e  deprived  of 
its  protection.  Tlie  town,  however,  wonld  thus  be 
enlargetl,  and  as  the  necessity  for  self-defence  still 
existed,  so  would  the  place  soon  be  surrounded 
with  walls.  Thus  would  there  be  outer  and  inner 
bulwarks,  and  in  some  sort  two  8]iecies  of  com- 
munity— the  townspeople,  wlio  tilled  the  ground 
and  carried  on  trade,  and  the  soldiers,  whose 
busine,«  it  was  to  atford  protection  :  these  two, 
however,  in  the  earliest  stages  of  civilization  were 
one,  the  peasant  and  tradesman  taking  arms  when 
the  town  wiis  put  in  danger.  How  early  towns 
were  formed  cannot  be  determined  by  any  general 
principle:  they  were  obviously  a  work  of  time 
The  primary  tendency  in  pojjulation  was  to  dif- 
fuse itself.  Aggregation  on  particular  spots  would 
take  place  at  a  later  period.  When  then  Cain  is 
saitl  to  have  built  a  city  (Gen.  iv.  17),  the  first 
city  (Enoch,  so  called  after  Cain's  son),  we  have 
evidence  which  concurs  with  other  intimations  to 
show  that  it  is  only  a  partial  history  of  the  first 
ages  that. we  jxissess  in  the  records  of  the  liook  of 
Gene.<is.  In  the  time  of  the  Patriarchs  we  find 
towns  exiisting  in  Palestine  which  were  originally 
surrounded  with  fortifications,. so  as  to  make  them 
'fenced  cities.'  In  these  dwelt  the  agricultural 
po|iulation,  wlio  iiy  means  of  these  places  of 
strength  defended  themselves  and  fheir  projierty 
from  the  i^omad  triljes  of  the  neighlxiuring  desert, 
who  then,  as  they  do  now,  lived  by  plunder.  Nor 
were  works  of  any  great  strength  necessary.  In 
Palestine  at  the  present  day,  while  walls  are  in 
most  jiarfs  an  indispensable  protection,  and  agri- 
culture can  be  advantageously  jirosecuted  only  so 
far  as  sheltered  by  a  fortified  town,  erections  of  a 
very  slight  nature  are  found  suflicient  for  the 
pur))ose,  the  rather  because  the  most  favourable 
localities  ofl'er  themselves  on  all  sides,  owing  to  th* 
natural  iuequaJit]  of  the  ground.  The  ensuing  ei' 
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tract  (  Travels  in  Egypt  and  the  Holy  Land,  &c., 
by  Rev.  S.  Olin,  New  York,  1843,  vol.  ii.  423, 
424)  throws  light  on  the  siihject : — '  Ckintiiiuiiig 
our  route  over  a  well-wooded  limestone  ridge,  we 
came  in  siglit  of  a  large  village  which  occmjied  a 
hill  directly  before  us,  while  farther  to  tlie  right, 
and  upon  a  still  loftier  summit,  was  a  ruinous 
castle  of  great  extent,  and  from  its  commanding 
position,  of  very  imjxising  appearance.  The  in- 
tervening region  and  that  to  tlie  riglit  of  the  castle, 
was  undulating,  fertile,  and  cultivated.  We  were 
nearly  an  hour  in  reaching  the  base  of  the  iso- 
lated mount,  whicli  we  )>assed  to  the  right  through 
a  deep  ravine  that  divides  it  from  another  lofty 
bill  on  the  east,  which  is  also  surmounted  with 
what  appeared  to  lie  a  ruined  fortress.  We  ])assed 
round  tlie  acropolis  to  the  north  side,  where  we 
obtained  a  good  view  of  this  ancient  stronghold. 
It  embraces  the  entire  summit  of  the  mountain 
within  a  massive  wall,  which,  as  well  as  the  se- 
veral towers  by  which  it  was  strengthened,  is  in  a 
very  dilapidated  state.  A  little  further  west 
anotiier  summit  is  occupied  by  ruinous  bulwarks 
and  towers.  Tiie  large  village,  called  from  the 
castle,  Tibinin,  or  Chibinin,  lies  in  a  valley  Ije- 
tweeu  these  two  fortified  hills.  East  of  the  prin- 
cipal works  is  another  elevation  surmounteil  with 
ruins,  and  farther  in  the  same  direction,  beyond 
the  narrow  valley  we  had  just  travereed,  is  a  fourth 
summit,  the  one  I  liave  already  referred  to  as 
having  ruins  u|)on  its  top.'  From  this  striking 
passage,  an  illustration  may  be  galheied  of  the 
force  of  our  Lord's  language,  when  he  descrilies 
his  disciples  as  a  city  set  on  a  hill,  that  cannot  be 
hid  (Matt.  V.  14).  Jesus  has  been  thought  to 
refer  in  this  description  to  some  particular  city, 
aii<l  the  mo  lern  Safet  has  Iteen  fixed  on  and  is 
still  trailitioiially  regarded  as  the  place  wiiich 
he  bad  in  view.  This  town,  now  in  a  ruinous 
state, — one  of  the  four  cities — Hebron,  Til)erias, 
Jerusalem,  Safet,  regarded  as  es|)ecially  holy — 
occupies  the  summit  of  tlie  highest  mountain'in 
Galilee,  and  one  of  the  highest  in  the  Jewish 
territories.  It  is  conspicuously  seen  from  a  great 
distance  in  all  directions  but  the  north.  The 
ttiwn  does  not  occu|)y  the  jirecise  summit  of  the 
rounded  mountain,  but  rather  the  sloping  ground 
immediately  below  it,  a  military  castle  or  citadel 
having  been  erected  upon  the  highest  point.  'J  he 
.  hilly  [wsition  of  towns  sometimes  caused  the 
dwellings  to  be  curiously  placed  relatively  to  each 
other.  Thus,  in  Safet,  the  traveller,  as  he  sits  on 
iiis  horse  in  the  midst  of  tlie  town,  finds  the  smoke 
)f  a  kitchen  rise  from  the  earth  near -him,  and  by 
i  little  survey  ascri tains  that  the  smoke  issues 
from  the  month  of  a  cliimney  standing  a  few 
inches  above  the  ground  at  his  horse's  feet :  that 
he  and  his  animal  are  in  reality  on  the  flat  roof 
of  a  house;  and  that,  as  the  hill-side  is  nearly  per- 
pendicul-ir,  the  iiiliabitanl^  have  judged  it  the 
easiest  mode  of  buililiiig  to  place  the  houses  one 
jpoii  another. 

Of  the  ancient  method  of  building  in  towns 
and  cities  we  have  no  accurate  knowledge,  any 
f\rtner  than  we  may  gatlier  information  from  the 
rui.is  which  still  lie  on  the  soil  of  Palestine.  But 
these  ruins  can  aflbrd  only  general  notions,  as, 
though  they  are  numerous,  and  show  that  the 
Land  of  Promise  was  thickly  peopled  and  hghly 
iourishiug  in  its  better  days,  the  actual  remains 
tf  aucieat  towns  are  tc   be  ascribed  to  different 


and  very  distant  periods  of  history.  The  crusadei 
left  many  strongholds  which  are  now  in  a  state 
of  dilapidation  ;  but  the  cnjsades  are  of  modem 
days  com])are<l  with  the  times  of  the  Saviour, 
which  themselves  are  remote  from  the  projier 
antiquity  of  the  nation.  The  law  of  sameness, 
however,  whicli  jirevails  so  rigidly  in  Kastem 
countries,  gives  us  an  assurance  that  a  modern 
town  in  Palestine  may  be  roughly  taken  as  a 
type  of  its  ancient  predecessors. 

At  the  gates  of  the  town,  which  were  frequented 
as  the  court  of  justice,  the  town's  market,  the 
rendezvous  for  loungers,  newsmongers,  pleasure- 
seekers,  thera  were  wide  open  places  of  greater  or 
less  dimensions,  where  on  im[)ortant  occasions  the 
entire  population  assembled  for  consultation  or  for 
action  (Neh.  viii.  I,  16  ;  2  Cnron.  xxxii.  6 ; 
2  Sam.  xxi.  12;  Job  xxix.  7;  2  Kings  vii.  1). 
The  streets  were  not  so  narrow  as  streets  generally 
are  iii  modern  Oriental  towns.  Their  names  were 
sometimes  taken  from  the  wares  or  goods  that  weie 
sold  in  them  :  thus  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  21,  we  read  of 
'the  Ijakers"  street.'  The  present  bazaars  seem  to 
be  a  continual  ion  of  this  ancient  custom.  Tlie 
streets  of  Jerusalem  at  least  were  jwved  (Joseph. 
Aticiq.  XX.  9.  7);  but  the  streets  of  most  cities  of 
Palestine  would  not  need  paving,  in  consequence 
of  the  rocky  nature  of  the  foundations  on  which 
they  lay.  Herod  the  Great  laid  an  open  road  in 
Antiocli  with  polished  stone  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xvi. 
5.  3;  comp.  1  Kings  xx.  34).  In  regaid  to  the 
earlier  periods,  we  find  only  a  notice  ti)  the  effect 
that  Solomon  caused  the  fore-court  of  the  temple 
to  be  laid  with  flags.  Besides  paved  streets, 
Jerusalem  before  the  exile  had  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  watercourses  or  aqueducts,  which  seems 
to  have  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  natural 
supply  having  been  limited  to  one  or  two  sjxits 
in  the  immediate  vicinity.  This  subject  has  been 
handled  by  Robinson,  and  more  fully  by  Olin 
(ii.  139,  sq.  :  see  Isa.  vii.  3  ;  xxii.  9  ;  2  Kings' 
XX.  20:  Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  3.  2).  Oilier  cities 
were  contented  with  the  fountains  whose  existence 
had  probably  led  to  their  formation  at  the  first. 

Palestine  underwent  constant  changes  in  regard 
to  its  towns,  from  the  earliest  ages  ;  one  coiise- 
quence  of  whicli  is,  that  there  are  names  of  towns 
that  belong  exclusively  to  certain  eras.  The  ]  e- 
riod  of  the  Roman  domination  gave  existence,  as 
to  structures  of  great  splendour,  so  to  many  towns 
and  fortified  places.  Galilee  was  esjiecially  rich 
in  towns  an<i  villages,  which,  according  to  Jose- 
phus  (  Vita,  ^  46),  amounted  in  all  to  the  number 
of '201.  The  names  ol  the  Palestinian  cities,  for 
the  most  part,  have  meaning,  leinence  being  made 
to  the  nature  of  the  locality,  as  Rama,  Aiii, 
Jericho,  Hethlehem,  Gdieon,  Mizpah.  Many  are 
Compounds  foriiied  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing words,  n^3  (house j,^?y  or  n^p  (clty),'>Vn 
(court),  pDy  (valley),  ^aS  (a  grass  plot),  -«<2 
(well),  ['•y  (fountain),  *")£3  (^namlet).  To  distin- 
guish cities  that  bore  the  same  name,  the  name  of 
the  trihewas  added.  In  •  the  latter  days,'  especially 
under  the  Herods,  it  was  tne  fashion  to  give  to 
ancient  towns  new  Greek  names,  as  Diospolis, 
Nea|)olis,  Sebaste,  Caesarea,  Tiberias.  Jerusa- 
lem, at  a  later  period,  was  denominated  JE\\a 
Capitolina.  These  innovations  indicated  the 
slavish  disposition  of  the  age,  anil  were  tokens  at 
the  bondage  in  which  the  nation  .was  iield;  m 
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much  as  the  incorporation  of  the  name  ?y3  (Baal), 
at  a  much  earlier  era,  |K)inted  out  the  Canaan- 
itish  origin  of  a  place,  and  gave  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  originally  addicted  to  idolatrous  wor- 
ship. The  population  of  towns  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  for  the 
materials  are  not  only  scanty  and  disconnected, 
Dut  in  a  measure  uncertain.  Respecting  the  go- 
vernment of  towns,  we  have  no  detailed  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  ante-exilian  periods,  though  it 
was  probahly  in  the  hands  of  the  elders  ;  and  in 
Deut.  xvi.  18,  Moses  commands,  'Judges  (Heng- 
8tenl)erg  translates  the  word  'scribe'  or  '  writer,' 
Authentic  des  Pent.  i.450)  and  officers  shalt  thou 
make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  and  they  shall  judge 
the  peo])le  with  just  judgment.'  In  the  post- 
exilian  era  magistrates  occur  under  the  name  of 
Council  (Joseph.  Vita,  ^  14,  34,  61, 68  j,  at  whose 
head  was  a  president  or  mayor  (Jose])h.  Vita,  § 
27;  De  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21.  3).— J.  K.  B. 

TRACHONITIS  (Tpox««'ms;  jmO)  was,  in 
tlie  days  of  the  Herodian  dynasty,  the  name  of 
the  comitry  situated  between  the  Antilibanus  and 
the  Arabian  mountains  south  of  Damascus  and 
west  of  the  provinces  of  Batanisa,  Gaulonitis, 
Ituiaea,  and  Auranitis,  under  about  the  thirty- 
third  degree  of  northern  latitude.  Eusebius,  in  his 
Onumasticon,  s.  ».,  Itui-aea,  places  Trachonitis  be- 
tween Bostra  and  Damascus  Plin.  {Hist.  Nat.  v. 
16  ;  Strabo,  xvi.  pp.  755,  756 J.  This  country  had 
its  name  from  the  Greek  rpaxiiiv  =  rpaxvs  Koi 
ireTpciSrjs  T6iros.  a  rough  and  rocky  place.  Jo- 
sephus  sometimes  uses  the  term  TpcLX'^v.  mstead 
of  Trachonitis  {Antiq.  xiii.  16.  5;  De  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  3.  5).  Strabo  mentions  two  Tpax<i^ves,  \fhich, 
according  to  Hurckhardt  {R.  I.  115),  are  the 
summits  of  two  mountain-ranges  on  tlie  road  from 
Mecca  to  Damascus,  near  the  village  El  Kes- 
sue.  Trachonitis  is  at  ])resent  called  Ledja. 
The  eastern  range  of  mountains  is  no;v  called 
Dshehel  Manai,  and  contains  great  caverns  in 
chalk  rocks.  The  southern  portions  of  tlie  an- 
cient Trachonitis,  or  the  ])resent  Ledja,  consist 
chiefly  of  basalt  rocks.  A  Greek  inscription  found 
at  tlie  modern  Missema,  one  league  and  a  half 
from  Sliaara,  |iroves  that  the  surrounding  country 
was  part  of  Trachonitis  (Burckhardt's  R.  I.  204, 
610;  conifi.  Berglidus,  Annalen,  i.  556,  ii.  453). 
The  inhabitants  of  Traclionitis  are  called  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  15)  of  Tpax'«»'?Ta' "ApajSes.  the  Tra- 
chonite  Arabians,  and  are  described  by  Josejihus 
(Antiq.  \v.  10.  I)  as  much  addicted  to  i1)bbery. 
A  very  famous  commandi'r  of  banditti  named 
Zenodorus  is  mentions  1  by  Strabo  and  Jose|)hus. 
Under  him  the  roMieis  gave  so  much  trouble,  and 
made  the  country  so  unquiet,  that  Augustus  was 
intUiced  to  put  Trachonitis  under  the  authority 
of  Herod  the  (ireat ;  who  forthwith  took  such 
vigorous  anil  decideil  measures  as  soon  brouglil 
the  district  into  a  slate  of  security. 

Alter  (lie  deatli  of  Herod  the  Great,  Trachonitis 
belongetl  to  thetetrarchy  of  his  son  Philip  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xvi.  4.  6.  and  9.  1;  xviii.  5.  6;  De  Bell, 
Jud.  ii.  6.  3).  At  a  later  time  it  belonged  to 
Herod  Agripjia  (Antiq.  xx.  6.  1  ;  De  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  3.  5;  Piiilo,  Opj).  ii.  593;  comp.  Raumer's 
I'aldstina,  p.  15R.  sq. ;  Winer's  Real- IViirter- 
luch,  under  Trachonitis. —  C.  H.  F.  B. 

TR.\NCE  (nD"^."in  ;  Sept.  fKaraont,  Vulg. 
topor  i  Gen.  ii.  21,  &(^-))  ^  supernatural  state  of 
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body  and  mind,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  web 
conjectured  by  Doddridge,  who  defines  it — 'Such 
a  rapture  of  mind  as  gives  the  person  who  falls  into 
it  a  look  of  astonishment,  and  renders  him  insen- 
sible of  the  external  objects  around  him,  while  in 
the  meantime  his  imagination  is  agitated  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  with  some  striking  scenes 
which  pass  before  it  and  take  up  all  the  attention.' 
He  refers  to  some  extraordinary  instances  of  tins 
kind  mentioned  l)y  Giialtperius  in  his  note  on  Acts 
X.  10  (Family  Expositor,  in  loc,  note  g.)  Stockiu* 
also  describes  it  as  '  A  sacred  ecstasy,  or  ra))ture 
of  the  mind  out  of  itself,  when  tlie  use  of  the  ex- 
ternal senses  being  suspended,  God  reveals  some- 
thing in  a  peculiar  manner  to  prophets  and 
apostles,  who  are  then  taken  or  transported  out  ol 
themselves.'  The  same  idea  is  intimated  in  the 
English  word  trance,  from  the  Latin  '  transitus' 
the  state  of  being  carried  out  of  oneself.  Tlie 
Greek  word,  (Kcrraffis,  denotes  the  effect  of  any 
passion  by  which  the  thoughts  are  wholly  al)- 
sorbed.  In  the  Sept.  it  corresjjonds  to  HCEJ',  '  a 
wonderful  tiling  '  (Jer.  v.  30)  ;  and  jinDH,  'asto- 
nishment'  (Deut.  xxviii.  28).  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament it  represents  the  absorbing  effects  of  ad- 
miration (Mark  V.  42;  Luke  v.  26;  Acts  iii. 
10)  ;  of  terror,  Mark  xvi.  8.  The  Hebrew  word 
is  used  to  denote  the  prophetic  ecstasy.  Thus 
'the  deep  sleep'  which  fell  upon  Adam  during 
the  creation  of  Eve  (Gen.  ii.  21),  antl  during 
which,  as  a|)j)ears  from  the  narrative,  he  was  made 
aware  of  the  transaction,  and  of  the  inuport  of  *.he 
attendant  circumstances  (21-24)  [Makriage]. 
It  is  applied  again  to  the  'deep  sleep  '  wliich  lell 
upon  Abraham  (xv.  12,  eKCTTacris,  sopor),  during 
which  the  bondage  of  his  descendants  in  Egyjjt 
was  revealed  to  him.  Possibly  all  the  accounts 
recorded  in  that  chapter  occurred  in  '  vision ' 
(1-12),  which  ultimately  deepened  into  the  trance 
(12-21).  Compare  verses  5,  12,  where  he  is  said 
to  have  seen  the  stare,  though  the  sun  was  not 
gone  down.  The  apparent  objection,  that  Abra- 
ham was  '  brought  forth  abroad  '  to  see  the  stars, 
is  only  of  the  same  nature  with  others  explained 
in  the  Art.  Temptation  of  our  Lord.  Some, 
perhaps  many  things  recorded  in  Scripture,  belong 
to  this  su])eriiatural  state  of  trance,  which  are  not 
expressly  referred  to  it.  See  the  long  list  of  such 
supposed  instances  in  Bishop  Law's  Considera- 
tion of  the  Theory  of  Religion  (])p.  85,  8(5,  Lond., 
1820).  Eisner  includes  in  this  list  the  star  seen 
by  the  wise  men  {Comment,  on  Matt.  ii.  9,  10, 
&c.).  In  the  narrative  which  Balaam  giv«8  of 
himself  our.  translators  have  rightly  adiled  the 
words  'into  a  trance"  after  tlie  word  'falling.' 
Tlie  inciilent  of  the  ass  speaking  to  him,  &c.,  is 
also  understood  by  many  learned  Jews  and 
Christians  to  have  occurred  in  a  vision  (Bishop 
Law,  u.  s.).  To  the  same  mode  of  divine  com- 
munication must  be  referred  the  magnificent 
description  in  Job  iv.  13-21.  Persons  receiving 
it  often  fall  to  the  earth.  '  Aliraham  fell  on  hii 
face,  and  God  talke<i  with  him  '  (Gen.  xvii.  3, 
&c  ;  1  Sam.  xix.  24,  Hebrew,  or  margin  ;  Ezek, 
i.  28  ;  Dan.  viii.  18  ;  x.  15,  16  ;  Rev.  i.  10,  17). 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  in  all  these  cases 
the  visions  beiield  are  also  related  ;  hence  such 
cases  are  distinguished  from  a  mere  deliquium 
animi.  We  find  cases  of  prophetical  trance  in-the 
New  Testament  as  that  of  St.  Petei  :  »  be  feU 
into  a  trance'  (or  rather  a  '  trance  fell  upon  hiin« 
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htfKtirtv  vr'  avThy  fKcrraa-is),  driving  which  he 
'  iiiw  a  vi«ion,"  which  is  therefore  distinguished 
from  the  tranc«»  (Acts  x.  10  ;  coinp.  St.  Paul's 
fraiice,  xxii.  17;  2  Cor.  xii.  2,  &c.).  Tlic  reality 
of  the  vision  is  established  by  the  correspondence 
of  the  event.  The  nearest  a])proach  we  can  make 
to  8uch  a  state  is  that  in  whicn  o-jr  rriind  is  so 
occupied  in  the  contemplation  oi'  an  object  as  to 
li>3e  entirely  tlie  consciousness  or  tlichjdy — a  state 
in  which  tlie  iiighest  order  of  ideas,  wiietlier  Ije- 
longing  to  the  judgmejit  or  ':naginatioii,  is  un- 
doubtedly attained.  Kence  we  can  readily  conceive 
that  such  a  state  might  bt  sujjernaturally  induced 
for  the  higher  purpose  of  revelation,  &c.  The 
alleijed  }iheiiomena  of  the  Mesmeric  trance  and 
clairvoyai:<ce,  if  they  serve  no  higher  purpose,  may 
assist  odr  conceptions  of  it. — J,  F.  D. 

TRANSFIGURATION.  One  of  the  most 
W(/"'derful  incident  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
iip(;n  wirth,  and  one  so  instructive  that  we  can 
iicvcr  exhaust  its  lessons,  is  the  Transfiguration. 
The  apostle  Peter,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  in 
running  his  mind  over  the  proofs  of  Christ's  ma- 
jesty, found  none  so  conclusive  and  irrefragable 
as  the  scenes  when  he  and  othei-s  were  witli  him 
in  the  holy  mount,  as  eye  witnesses  that  he  re- 
ceived from  God  the  Father  honour  an<l  glory, 
v.hen  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him  from  the 
excellent  glory,  '  Tliis  is  my  beloved  Son,  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.'  If  we  divide  Clirist's 
public  life  into  three  peiiods — the  first  of  miracles 
to  prove  his  divine  mission,  the  second  of  parables 
to  inculcate  virtue,  and  the  tliird  of  suffering,  first 
clearly  revealed  and  then  endured,  to  atone  for 
sin — the  transfiguration  may  be  viewed  as  his 
baptism  or  initiation  into  the  third  and  last.  He 
went  up  the  mount  of  transfiguration  on  the 
eighth  day  after  he  had  bidden  every  one  who 
would  come  after  him  take  up  his  cross,  de- 
claring that  his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world, 
that  he  must  sulfer  many  things,  and  be  killed, 
&c. 

The  mount  of  transfiguration  was  long  thought 
to  have  been  Mount  Tabor ;  but  as  this  height  is 
fifty  miles  from  Csesarea  Philippi,  where  Jesus 
last  taught,  it  is  now  supposed  to  have  been  a 
mountain  much  less  distant,  namely.  Mount  Her- 
mon.  It  may  have  been  neither  of  them,  and 
nothing  forbids  us  to  imagine  that  it  was  that 
exceednig  high  mountain  where  the  devil  sliowed 
oilr  Saviour  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the 
glory  of  them  in  a  moment  of  time.  The  only 
persons  thought  worthy  to  ascend  this  mount  of 
vision  were  Peter,  James,  and  John,  three  being- 
a  competent  numiier  of  witnesses,  or  they  being 
more  faithful  and  beloved  than  any  others. 
Whatever  the  reason  was,  these  three  disciples 
appear  on  more  than  one  other  occasion  as  an 
elect  triumvirate — as  at  the  raising  of  Jairus's 
daughter,  and  dining  our  Lord's  agony  in  the 
garden.  Tlie  disciijles,  in  all  probability,  ascended 
the  mountain  anticipating  nothing  more  than  that 
Jesus,  as  ,at  other  times  (Luke  vi.  12),  would 
continue  all  night  in  prayer  to  God.  \Vhen  the 
curtains  of  night  closeii  around  them,  they  were 
so  worn  out  iiy  their  laljours  as  to  sink  down  in 
sleep,  till  startled  from  their  slumbers  by  the 
glory  of  the  Lord  shining  round  about  them  ;  for 
as  Jesus  prayed,  the  fashion  of  his  countenance 
was  altered,  'and  his  face  did  shine  as  the  sun, 
acd  his  raiment  was  white  as  the  light.'     And 
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Iwhold  there  talked  with  him  two  men,  wnich 
were  Moses  and  Elias,  who  appeared  in  glory, 
and  spake  of  his  decease,  wiiich  he  should  accom- 
])lish  at  Jerusalem.  Peter's  words,  '  Master,  it  is 
good  for  us  to  be  here,'  are  a  natural  exjjiession 
of  rapture;  and  his  ])ro))osal  to  build  three  taber- 
nacles indicated  his  ilesire  lioth  to  keep  his  Lord 
from  going  down  to  Jerusalem  to  tlie  there,  and 
to  prolong  the  blessedness  of  beholding  with  ojjen 
face  the  glory  of  God.  Such  is  at  least  a  jjlau- 
sible  inter])retation  of  his  language,  while  '  he 
wist  not  x^'liat  to  say.'  It  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  Peter  had  no  thought  of  tents  for  himself 
and  his  comjjanions,  his  only  desire  being  that 
the  beatific  vision  might  emlure  for  ever.  While 
he  yet  spake,  behold,  a  bright  cloud  oversha- 
dowed them — not  a  black  cloud,  such  as  that 
•"liich  rested  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  a  cloud  glisten- 
ing as  the  Shechmah.  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord 
filled  the  tabernacle,  or  as  the  cloud  that  filled 
the  house  of  the  Lord  when  the  priests  wer**  come 
out  of  the  hidy  place.  'And  Ijehold  4  voice  out 
of  the  cloud" — that  is,  out  of  the  long-established 
symbol  of  Jehovah's  presence — ■  which  said.  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  ])leased  : 
hear  ye  him.  And  when  the  disciples  heard  it, 
they  fell  on  their  face,  and  were  sore  afraid' — like 
Daniel  and  all  others  who  have  felt  themselves 
entranced  by  revelations  of  God.  '  And  Jesus 
came  and  touched  tliem,  and  said.  Arise,  and  be 
not  iifraiil," — showing  such  gentleness  as  proved 
him  to  be  fitly  named  the  Lamb  of  God.  How 
long  the  glorification  of  our  Saviour  continued 
it  were  vain  to  inquire;  liut  it  apjjears  from  the 
narrative  o\'  Luke  that  he  did  not  lead  down  his 
disciples  till  the  day  following  that  on  which 
they  had  ascended  the  height.  As  they  de- 
scended he  b.ule  his  disciples  keep  what  they  had 
seen  a  secret  till  after  his  resurrection, — doubtless 
because  the  whole  vision,  to  those  who  had  not 
seen  it,  would  have  been  a  rock  of  ofl'ence,  aj)- 
])earing  as  an  idle  tale.  He  also  oj^ned  their 
eyes  to  see  that  Elias  whom  they  looked  for  in 
the  future  was  to  be  sought  in  the  past,  even  in 
John  tlie  Baptist,  who  was  clothed  with  his  spirit 
and  power. 

The  final  causes  of  the  transfiguiation,  although 
in  part  wrapped  uj)  iu  mystery,  appear  to  be 
in  part  plain.  Among  its  intended  lessons  may 
be  the  following  : — First,  to  teach  that,  in  spite 
of  the  calumnies  which  the  Pharisees  had  heaped 
on  Jesus,  the  old  and  new  dispensations  are  in 
harmony  with  each  other.  To  this  end  the  author 
and  the  restorer  of  the  old  disjjeiisaiion  talk  with 
the  funnier  of  the  new,  as  if  his  scheme,  even  the 
most  repulsive  feature  of  it,  was  contemplated  by 
theirs,  as  the  reality  of  which  they  had  jiromul- 
gated  only  types  and  shadows.  Secondly,  to 
teach  that  the  new  dispensation  was  sup  rior  to 
the  old.  Moses  and  Elias  apjiear  as  inferior  to 
Jesus,  not  merely  since  their  faces  did  not,  so  far 
as  we  know,  shine  like  the  sun,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause the  voice  from  the  excellent  glory  com- 
manded to  hear  bim,  in  preference  to  them. 
Thirdly,  to  gird  up  the  energies  of  Jesus  for 
the  great  agony  which  was  so  soon  to  excruciate 
him  ;  as  in  Gethsemane  itself  an  angel  appearea 
luito  him  strengthening  him;  as  the  Holy  Ghost 
descended  u])on  him  in  the  likeness  of  a  dove 
before  his  tem|)tation  in  the  wilderness;  and  ai 
when  the  devil  left  him  angels  came  and  inini^ 
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tered  unto  bim.  Fourthly,  to  comfort  the  hearts 
of  the  cliscijiles,  wlio,  ueiug  destined  to'  see  their 
roaster,  wliom  they  had  left  all  to  follow,  nailed 
to  a  cross,  to  be  themselves  jiersecuted,  and  to 
suHer  the  want  of  all  things,  were  in  danger  of 
despan-.  But  by  being  eye-witnesses  of  his  ma- 
■esty  they  became  convinced  tliat  his  humiliation, 
even  lliough  he  descended  into  the  place  of  the 
dead,  was  voluntary,  and  could  not  continue 
long.  Gazing  at  the  gloritietl  body  of  their 
Master,  tliey  beheld  not  only  a  jiroof  but  an 
express  and  lively  image  of  his  resurrection, 
ascensinn,  and  exalta.ion  above  the  heavens.  As 
in  a  propiietic  vision,  tiiey  belield  him  seated  upon 
clouds,  atid  seen  by  every  eye  as  the  Judge  of 
the  quick  and  tlie  dead,  or  enthroned  in  heaven 
amid  the  host  uf  his  redeemed.  Hencefortli  lliey 
ceased  not  questioning  one  anotlier,  what  the  rising 
from  the  dead  slioulil  mean.  Fil'tldy,  to  teach 
that  viitne  will  not  allow  supine  contemplation, 
but  demands  the  exercise  and  exertion  of  our 
several  ]K)vters.  To  some  tliis  lesson  may  seem 
a  relinement,  but  it  is  ingeniously  deduced  by 
Sclileierniaoher  fVom  tiie  fact  that  while  Peter 
yet  spake  in  his  extasy,  the  vision  in  which  he 
longed  to  wear  out  his  life  vanished  away:  as 
if  the  aim  were  to  teach  us  tiiat  when  we  have 
ascended  the  mount  of  vision  on  the  cherub- 
wings  of  contemplation,  even  if  we  burn  t<i  dwell 
tlieie  in  a  perpetual  sweetness,  yet  we  must  shun 
all  monastic  seclusion,  that  we  may  mingle 
among  men  and  do  them  good ;  even  as  the  great 
Exemplar  would  not  let  his  chosen  repose  in  raj> 
turoiis  musings,  and  iiad  scarcely  come  down 
from  tiie  moimtain  of  his  gl()ry  before  he  recom- 
menced his  works  of  usefulness. 

The  transfiguration  is  so  tine  a  subject  for  'lie 
painter  that  we  are  not  sur]iristd  to  learn  that  it 
employed  Raphael's  l>est  liours,  and  that  his  por- 
traiture of  it  is  confessi^dly  the  highest  of  all 
efft)rts  of  pictorial  genius.  The  original  work, 
still  luifaded,  though  more  than  three  centuries 
have  passed  over  it,  hangs  in  the  Vatican.  A 
co]iy  of  it  in  mosaic,  on  a  colossal  scale,  and 
which  might  jmss  with  most  men  for  the  original, 
tills  the  head  of  the  left  aisle  in  St.  Pettr"s  at 
Rome.  The  design  is  as  simple  as  the  artless 
narrative  of  the  Evangelists.  In  the  centre,  and 
in  raiment  white  as  the  light,  is  He,  the  fashion  of 
whose  Cfiunteiuince  was  altered.  On  either  hand, 
and  lloaling  on  the  air,  a]ipear  in  glory  Moses 
and  Elias.  Beneath,  the  disci))les,  overshadowed 
by  a  bright  cloud,  their  hands  shielding  their 
dazzled  eyes,  are  fallen  on  their  faces,  sore  afraid 
of  the  voice  proceeding  out  of  the  cloud,  but 
catching  glim]>ses  of  Jesus  transfigured  before 
them.  Then,  just  below  the  brow  of  the  hill,  the 
only  Son  torn  by  a  spirit,  foaming,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  and  pining  away,  is  brought  to  the  dis- 
ciples that  they  may  core  him,  and  they  can- 
not. The  scribes  are  cavilling — j)hysiciaus  close 
the  iiooks  they  have  consulted  in  vain — tlie  dis- 
ciples confess  their  impotence — the  mother  and 
sister  of  the  possessed  are  half  frantic — and  the 
multitude  have  no  hope;  bot  the  vision  above  is 
on  the  point  of  bursting  upon  tliem,  to  amaze 
them,  all  at  the  mighty  })ower  of  God.  Some 
»ay  that  the  wild  eyes  of  the  boy,  rolling  in 
agony,  are  already  catching  a  glimpse  of  his 
(Aeileemer  transKgured  in  glory  on  high. 

If,  aa  is  <ften  3ai<l,  no  picture  is  worth  seeing 
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which  can  be  co])ied  in  language,  what  infahia- 
tion  were  it  to  think  of  sketching  the  attitude, 
grouping,  colouring,  and  expression  of  the  figuret 
in  a  painting  which  shines  unrivalled  and  inimi- 
table !— J.  D.  B. 

TRIAL.     [Punishment.] 

TRIBES  (nitSD,  CpnCJ^;  <pv\al,  tribua)  it 
the  name  of  the  great  groups  of  families  into 
which  the  Israelitish  nation,  like  other  Oriental 
races,  was  divided.  The  modern  Arabs,  the  Be- 
douins, and  the  Berl)ers,  and  also  the  Moors  on 
the  northern  shores  of  Africa,  are  still  divided  into 
tribes.  The  clans  in  Scotland  are  also  analogous 
to  the  tribes  of  the  ancient  Israelites.  The  divi- 
sion of  a  nation  into  tribes  ditfers  from  a  divisior. 
into  castes,  since  one  is  a  division  merely  accord 
ing  to  descent,  and  the  other  sn))eradds  a  neces- 
sity of  similar  occupations  being  prevalent  among 
persons  connected  by  consanguinity.  Then 
occurs,  however,  among  the  Israelites  a  caste  also, 
namely,  that  of  the  I.evites.  In  Gen.  xlix.  the 
tribes  are  enumerated  according  to  their  proge- 
nitors; viz..  1,  Reuben,  the  first-born  ;  2,  Simeon, 
and  3,  Levi,  instruments  of  cruelty;  4,  Judah, 
Vifhom  his  brethren  shall  praise ;  5,  Zabui.on, 
dwelling  at  the  haven  of  the  sea;  6,  Issachak, 
the  strong  ;  7,  Dan,  tlie  judge;  8,  Gad,  whom  a 
troop  shall  overcome,  but  wlio  shall  vanquish  at 
last;  9,  Asheh,  whose  bread  shall  be  fat  ;  10, 
Naphtai.i,  giving  goodly  worils  ;  11,  Joseph, 
the  fruitful  bough;  12,  Benjamin,  tlie  wolf;  all 
these  were  originally  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
In  this  enumeration  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
subsequent  division  of  the  tribe  of  Joseph  into 
the  two  liranches  of  Ephraim  anil  Manasseh,  is 
not  yet  alluded  to.  Alter  this  later  division  of 
the  very  numerous  tribe  of  Josejih  into  the  two 
i)ianches  of  liphraim  and  Manasseh  had  taken 
place,  there  were,  strictly  speaking,  thirteen 
trilies.  It  was,  however,  usual  to  view  them  as 
comprehended  under  the  number  twelve.  whi.ch 
was  the  more  natural,  since  one  of  them,  namelv, 
the  caste  of  the  Levite.s,  did  not  live  within  such 
exclusive  geograjihical  limits  as  were  assigned  to 
the  others  after  they  exchanged  their  nomadic  mi- 
grations for  settled  habitations,  but  dwelt  in  towns 
scattered  through  all  the  other  twelve  tribes.  It 
is  also  remarkable  tliat  the  Ishmaelites  as  well  as 
the  Israelites  were  divided  into  twelve  tribes;  and 
that  the  Persians  also,  according  to  Xeuophoii 
{Cyropcedta,  \.  2,  4  sq.),  were  similarly  divide<l. 
Among  other  nations  also  occur  ethnological  and 
geographical  divisions,  according  td  the  number 
twelve.  From  this  we  infer  that  the  numlier 
twelve  was  held  in  so  much  favour  that,  when 
jx)ssible,  doulitfiil  ciises  were  adapted  to  it. 
An  analogous  case  we  find  even  a1  a  later  jierioti. 
when  the  sjiiritual  jirogenitors  of  the  Christiap 
Sw^(Kd(pv\op,  or  tlie  apostles,  wlio  were,  after  the 
death  of  Judas,  the  election  of  Matthias,  and' the 
vocation  of  Paul,  really  thirteen  in  numlier,  but 
were  nevertheless  habitually  viewed  as  twelve  :  so 
ihnt  wherever,  during  the  middle  ages,  any  divi 
siou  was  made  with  reference  to  the  apostles,  the 
number  twelve,  and  not  thirteen,  was  adopted, 
whether  applied  to  the  halls  of  theological  libraries, 
or  to  the  great  barrels  of  costly  wines  in  the  cellar- 
of  the  civic  authorities  at  Bremen.  Concerning  thfc 
arrangement  of  these  tiibes  on  their  march  through 
the  wilderness,  in  their  encatnpmeiita  around  th* 
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.  tfrV,  and  iti  their  occupation  of  the  lai.d  of  Canaan, 
»ee  the  cognate  articles,  sucii  as  Exodus,  En- 

.CAMi'HUNT,  Genealouies,  Levitks.  VVandek- 
INQ,  and  the  names  of  the  several  trihes.  We 
coiitine  ourselves  here  to  a  few  words  about  tliat 
hiexliaustilile  source  of  theologico-historical  cliar- 
latanism,  the  Lost  Tribes,  on  wliich  theie  have 
been  written  so  many  volumes  that  it  would  be 
ditiicult  to  condense  the  contradictory  opinions 
ad\anced  in  them  witliiii  the  limits  of  a  moderate 
article.  SutKce  it  to  say,  thai  there  is  scarcely 
any  human  race  so  abject,  forlorn,  and  dwindling, 
locatetl  anywhere  between  the  Cliinese  and  the 
American  Indians,  who  have  not  been  stated  to 
be  the  ten  tribes  wliicl)  disappeared  from  iiistory 
during  and  after  the  Babylonian  captivity.  If 
the  liooks  written  on  the  Ten  Tribes  contained 
much  truth  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  whehe 
THEY  AitE  NOT.  And  although  these  books,  ac- 
cording to  our  opinion,  generally  bear  stronger 
evidence  of  their  writers"  activity  of  imagination 
than  the  strength  of  tiieir  judgment,  they  lead, 
not  indivulually  but  collectively,  to  some  truth, 
if  tliey  only  impress  nswith.tlie  fact  tliat  it  is 
difficult  to  say  wliere  the  ten  tribes  are  not  This 
result  the  author  of  Conitigsby  should  have  borne 
in  mind,  when  lie  lately  tracked  rather  than 
traced  Hebrew-Arabian  blood  in  all  men  of  Euro- 
pean celelirity. 

However,  among  the  various  works  about  the 
lost  tribes,  tlie  following,  although  written  dif- 
fusely, contains  quite  as  much  probability  as  any  : 
Our  IsraelUish  Origin  ;  or,  British  Christians 
a  Remnant  of  the  true  Israelites  ;  with  a  Reply 
to  the  Ohjections  of  the  Rev.  E.  Bickersteth,  by 
.1.  Wilson,  a  witness  of  the  word  of  Propiiecy  ; 
London,  1844.  We  refer  here  especially  to  the 
ninth  and  tenth  lectures  contained  in  this  book,  in 
whicr.  the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
Saxons  proceeded  from  Central  Asia  to  the  west 
of  Europe,  and  that  in  them  the  promises  given  to 
Israel  are  fulfilling. 

The  truth,  however,  of  the  matter  seems  rather 
to  be  as  follows.  After  the  division  of  the  Israel- 
ites under  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam  into  the  two 
kingdoms  of  Judah  and  Israel,  the  believers  in 
whom  the  feelings  of  ancient  theocratic  legiti- 
macy and  nationality  predominated,  and  especi- 
ally the  priests  and  Levites,  who  were  connected 
by  many  ties  with  the  sanctuary  at  Jerusalem,  had 
a  tendency  to  migrate  towards  the  visible  centre 
of  their  devotions;  whilst  those  members  of  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin  who  had  an  in- 
dividual hankering  after  the  foreign  fashions 
adopted  in  Samaria,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Israel,  had  a  tendency  externally  to  unite 
themselves  to  a  state  of  things  corresponding 
with  their  individuality.  After  the  jxiliiical 
fall  of  both  kingdoms,  whei)  all  the  principal 
families  connected  with  the  possession  of  the  soil 
had  been  compelled  to  emigrate,  most  Israelites 
who  had  previously  little  feeling  for  theocratic 
nationality  gradually  amalgamated  by  marriages 
and  other  connections  with  the  nations  by  which 
they  were  surrounded  ;  while  the  former  inhabit- 
ants of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  felttli«ir  nationality 
revived  by  the  very  deprivation  of  jiublic  wor- 
ship which  they  suti'ered  in  foreign  lands.  Many 
of  the  piou».  members  of  those  tribes  which  had 
formerly  constituted  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  un- 
doubtedly joined  tlie  ttstuiiiing    colonies  which 
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proceeded  hy  the  permission  of  the  Persian  cao* 

narchs  to  the  land  of  their  fatiiers.  However, 
these  former  members  of  the  other  tribes  formed 
so  decidedly  a  minority  among  tiie  members  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  that  hencef(jrth  all  believers 
and  worshippers  of  Jehovali  were  called  D^TllT,- 
'lovSaioi,  JvnJEi,  Jews.  Thus  it  came  to  {)ass 
that  the  test,  although  smaller,  jjortion  of  the 
ten  tribes  amalgamated  with  the  Jews,  some  of 
whom  preserved  their  genealogies  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  ;  while  tlie  larger  jiro- 
])ortion  of  the  ten  trilies  amalgamated  with  the 
Gentiles  of  Central  Asia,  to  whom  they  ])robably 
imparted  some  of  their  notions  and  customs,  which 
again  were,  in  a  state  more  or  less  pure,  pro- 
pagated to  distant  regions  by  the  great  national 
migrations  proceeding  from  Central  Asia.  We 
are  glad  to  lind  that  this  our  historical  conviction 
has  also  been  adopted  by  the  most  learned  among 
the  Jews  themselves.  We  may  refer  to  Allgemeine 
Geschichte  des  Israelitische/i  Volkes,  -by  Dr.  J. 
M.  Jost,  Berlin,  1832,  vol.  i.  p.  407  sq.,  416  sq. 

That  the  name  of  the  Jews  became  general 
for  all  Israelites  who  were  anxious  to  preserve 
their  theocratic  nationality  was  the  more  natural, 
since  the  political  independence  of  the  Ten 
Tribes  was  destroyeil  long  before  tliat  of  the  king- 
dom of  Judah.— C.  H.  F.  B. 

TRIBUTE  (DO  was,  from  7nasas, '  to  melt '  or 
'liquify;'  Gr.  (p6pos),  a  tax  which  one  prince  or 
state  agrees,  or  is  com])elle(l,  to  pay  to  another,  as 
tlie  ])nrchase  of  peace,  or  in  token  of  dependence. 

The  Hebrews  acknowledged  no  other  sovereign 
than  God ;  and  in  Exodus  xxx.  12,  15,  we  tind 
they  were  required  to  pay  tribute  unto  the  Lord, 
to  give  an  offering  of  half  a  shekel  to  '  make  an 
atonement  for  tiieir  souls.'  The  native  kings  and 
judges  of  the  Hebrews  did  not  exact  tribute. 
Solomon,  indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
levied  tribute  from  the  Canaanites  and  otiiers 
who  remained  in  the  land  and  were  not  of  Israel, 
and  comj)elied  them  to  liard  servitude  (I  Kings 
ix.  21-2b;  2  Chron.  viii.  9)  ;  liut  tlie  children  of 
Israel  were  exempted  from  that  impost,  and  em- 
ployed in  the  more  honourable  departments  and 
offices  of  his  kingdom.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  nowever,  he  a])pears  to  have  imjwsed  tri- 
bute upon  the  Jews  also,  and  to  have  compelled 
them  to  work  upon  tlie))ublic  buildings  (I  Kings 
V.  13,  14;  ix.  15;  xi.  27).  Tiiis  had  the  effect 
of  gradually  alienating  their  minds,  and  of  |)ro- 
ducing  that  discontent  which  afterwards  resulted 
in  open  revolt  under  Jeroboam,  son  of  Nel)at. 
'  Tiiy  father  made  our  yoke  grievous.'  said  tii'e 
Lsraelites  to  Rehoboam :"  now,  therefore,  make 
thou  the  grievous  service  of  tiiy  father  and  his 
heavy  yoke  which  he  ])ut  upon  us  lighter,  and 
we  will  serve  thee'  (1  Kings  xii.  4). 

The  Israelites  were  at  various  times  subjected 
to  heavy  taxes  and  tributes  by  tiieir  foreign  con- 
querors. After  Judaea  was  reduced  to  a  Roman 
jirovince,  a  new  \w\l  of  tl>e  jieople  and  an  esti- 
mate of  their  substance  were  taken  by  command 
of  Augustus,  in  order  that  he  might  more  cor- 
rectly regulate  the  tribute  to  be  exacted  (Joseph, 
Antiq.  xvii.  15).  This  was  a  capitatior.-tax 
levied  at  so  much  a  head,  and  imposed  upon  all 
males  from  14,  and  all  females  from  12  up  to  64- 
years  of  age  (Ulpian,  Digest,  de  Censib.  lib.  iii." 
Fischer,  He  Nutnism.  Cenxut), 
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To  oppose  the  levying  of  this  tribute  Judas  the 
Gauloiiite  raised  an  insurrection  of  the  Jews, 
asserting  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  pay  tribute  to 
1  foreigner,  that  it  was  a  token  of  servitude,  and 
that  the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  acknowledge 
any  for  their  master  who  did  not  worship  the 
Lord.  Tiiey  boasted  of  being  a  free  nation,  and 
of  never  having  been  in  bondage  to  any  man 
(John  viii.  33).  These  sentiments  were  exten- 
sively promulgated,  but  all  their  eflbrts  were  of 
no  avail  in  restraining  or  mitigating  the  exactions 
of  their  onquerors. 

Tlie  Pliarisees  who  sought  to  entangle  Jesus  in 
his  talk,  sent  unto  liim  demanding  whether  it 
was  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto  Caesar  or  not ; 
but  knowing  their  wicked  designs  he  replied, 
'  Why  tempt  ye  me,  ye  liypocrites?'  'Render 
unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesai's,  and 
unto  God  the  things  that  are  God's.' 

The  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  severally  recom- 
mended submission  to  the  ruling  powers,  and 
inculcated  the  dvity  of  paying  tribute,  '  tribute 
to  wliom  tribute  is  due'  (Rom.  xiii.  1-8;  I  Peter 
ii.  13\— G.  M.  B. 

TRIBUTK-MONEY.  The  money  collected 
by  the  Romans  in  payment  of  tlie  taxes  imposed 
ujwn  the  Jews.  The  phrase  may  apply  to  money 
of  any  description,  coined  or  uncoined.  The 
piece  shown  to  our  Saviour  at  his  own  request 
was  a  Roman  coin,  bearing  the  image  of  one  of 
the  Ceesars,  and  must  have  been  at  that  time 
current  in  Judaea,  and  received  in  payment  of  tlie 
tribute  in  common  with  other  descriptions  of 
money.  There  is  no  reason  to  snpi)ose  that  the 
tribute  was  collected  exclusively  in  Roman  coins, 
or  that  the  tribute-money  was  a  description  of 
coin  ditreient  fruui  that  which  was  in  general 
circulation   [Money].— G.  M.  B. 

TROAS  {Tpxds),  more  fully  Alexandria- 
Troas,  a  city  of  northern  or  Lesser  Mysia,  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  die  coast  at  some  distance 
southward  from  (he  site  of  Troy  ii|)on  an  emi- 
nence (ifii)(isite  the  island  of  Tcnedos  (Stiabo.  xiii. 
p.  593:  Pliii.  lli.st.  \at.  v.  33).  Paul  was  twice 
at  (his  ),lace  (.\cls  xvi.  8,  9;  xx.  6;  2  Coi-.  ii. 
12;  2  Tim.  iv.  13).  The  name  Troas,  or  Tmad, 
strictly  lieliinged  to  the  whole  district  around 
Troy.  Alexaiidria-Troas  is  represented  Ity  the 
present  Eski-Stamlxiuij,  and  its  ruins  are  now 
concealed  in  the  lieart  of  a  thick  wood  of  oaks, 
with  which  the  country  abounils  i  Pococke,  pt.  iii. 
153;   Bichier,  [Vnllfahrten,  \,.  462). 

TKOGYLLIL'M  (TpwyvWiou  ■,  a  town  and 
promontory  on  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
op|)osite  Sam  is,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale 
(Stiaijo,  xiv.  |).  636a  It  is  mentioned  in  Acts 
XX.  1 J. 

TROPHIMUS  {Tp6(ptfws).  a  disciple  of 
E))hesus,  wiio  accoijipanieil  St.  Paul  into  Judsea, 
and  was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  dangi  rs  which 
the  apistle  there  encountered ;  for  liaving  been 
recognised  by  some  Jews  of  .Asia  Minor,  an<i  seen 
in  company  with  Paid,  they  took  occasion  to  ac- 
cuse Paul  of  having  brought  Greeks  into  the  tem- 
ple (Acts  XX.  4 ;  xxi.  29).  His  name  does  not 
again  occur  till  after,  seemingly,  the  first  impri- 
sonment of  Paul.  In  one  of  the  ensuing  journeys 
he  remained  behind  at  Miletus  sick  (2  Tim.  iv.  20). 
This  circumstance  is  regarded  as  furnishing  a 
strofig  fact  to  show  that  Paul  was  twice  impri- 
soned at  Rome  ;  for  Truphimus,  in  the  tirst  passage 
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to  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15),  was  not  left  behind,  but 
proceeded  to  Judaea;  aftfr  which  we  do  riot  lose 
sight  of  Paul  for  one  day,  and  know  that  he  waa 
not  again  at  Miletus  6e/<»e  his  first  imprisonment 
at  Rome. 

TRUMPET.  [Musical  Instruments.] 
TRUMPETS,  FEAST  OF.  [Festivals.] 
TRYPHENA  and  TRYPHOSA  lTpi(putva 
Kal  Tpv<pcia-a),  female  disciples  at  Rome,  who  la- 
boured to  extend  the  Gospel  and  to  succour  the 
faithful  (Rom.  xvi.  12).  Their  history  is  un- 
known ;  but,  from  their  names,  they  were  probably 
sisters. 

TUBAL  (^n-W;  Sept.  0o/8e'A),  a  son  cf 
Japhet,  and  a  people  descended  from  him  (Gen. 
X.  2;  Isa  Ixvi.  19;  Ezek.  xxvii.  13;  xxxii.  26; 
xxxviii.  2,  3  ;  xxxix.  1),  supposed  to  have  been 
settled  in  Asia  Minor  near  the  Euxine  j  Nationf, 
Dispersion  of.] 

TUBAL-CAIN  (^.j^  'pnW,  scoriarum  faber; 
Sept.  &6^€\),  son  of  Lamech  and  Zillah,  to 
whom  the  invention  of  the  art  of  forging  metals 
is  ascrihed  in  Gen.  iv.  22  [Smith]. 

TURTLE-DOVE  (lin  Tzir,  or  Thor ;  Gr 
rpvycif ;  Lat.  Turtur)  occurs  in  Gen.  xv  *) 
Lev.  i.  14  ;  v.  7,  11,  &c. ;  Luke  ii.  24. 


The  birds  of  this  subgenus  are  invariably 
smaller  than  pigeons  properly  so  called;  they 
are  mostly  marked  with  a  patch  of  peculiarly 
coloured  scufelated  featliers  on  the  neck,  or 
with  a  collar  of  black,  and  have  often  other 
markings  on  the  smaller  wing-covers.  The  spe- 
cies ('o/umba  Tttrtur,  with  several  varieties 
merely  of  colour,  extends  from  the  west  of  Europe 
throutth  the  north  of  Africa,  to  the  islands  south 
of  China.  The  turtle-ilove  of  Palestine  is  spe- 
citically  the  same;  liut  there  is  also  a  second, 
we  lielieve  local  :  l.otli  migrate  fiuther  south 
in  winter,  but  return  very  early  ;  when  their 
cooing  voice  in  the  woods  annoimces  the  S|)ring. 
In  the  rites  of  the  Helnew  law,  full-grown  or  old 
turtle-doves  might  l.e  ottered  in  pairs,  but  only 
?T13  (gozal)  the  young  of  pigeons  not  full  grown. 
They  were  the  usual  ottering  of  the  poor,  a  cir- 
cumstance, Bochart  remarks,  indicating  the 
humble  station  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  since  at  hei 
purification  she  offered  a  pair  of  turtle-doves  in- 
stead of  a  lamb.  This,  however,  was  the  usual 
practice  oti  that  and  sundry  other  occasions  :  in- 
deed, so  constantly  was  either  one  or  other  species 
wanted,  that  dealers  in  doves  and  turtlendovet 
aliounded  within  the  precincts  it  the  temple,  and 
had  an  overseer  a])pointed  to  superintend  what 
concerneil  them. — C  H.  S. 
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TYCHICUS  (TvxiKhs  6  'Afftayhs)  is  the  name 
of  an  assistant  and  connpanii)n  of  the  Apostle 
Paul  The  name  )ias  nearly  the  same  significa- 
tion which  we  find  in  the  Hebrew  Gad,  and  in  the 
Latin  Felix,  ot  Fortunatus.  Tychicus  was  a 
native  of  Asia,  who  accompanied  Paul  on  his 
third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xx.  4),  and  was, 
at  a  later  period,  the  bearer  of  Paul's  letter  from 
Rome  to  the  Colossians.  Paul  styled  him  a  be- 
loved lirotiier,  faitliful  minister,  and  fellow-ser- 
vant in  the  Lord,  who  should  declare  all  his  state 
unto  the  Colossians,  to  whom  he  was  sent  that  he 
might  know  their  estate  and  comfort  their  hearts 
(Col.  iv.  7,  8).  For  a  similar  purpose  Tychicus 
was  sent  to  the  Ejihesians  also  (Eph.  vi.  21,  22; 
1  Tim.  iv.  12),  and  employed  in  various  mis- 
gionary  jnurneys  (Tit.  iii.  12).  According  to 
tradition,  Tychicus  was  made  bishop  of  Chal- 
cedon.— C.  H.  F.  B. 

TYPE  (Gr.  Tviros),  derivatively  signifies  the 
print  or  mark  which  is  made  l)y  beating  Thus, 
in  John  .\x.  25,  rhv  tvitov  twv  ^iKwu,  which,  lite- 
'  rally  translated,  is  '  the  ttjpe  of  the  nails.' 

Again,  it  denotes  a  model  or  example,  placed 
before  us  for  imitation  (see  Phi!,  iii.  17;  1  Thess. 
i.  7  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  9  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  12  ;  Titus  ii.  7  ; 
1  Pet.  V.  3  ;  ii   21  ;  .\cts  xxiii.  25  ;  Rom.  vi.  17). 

The  word  is  used  also  Ity  physicians  to  desig- 
nate ihe  particular  form  which  diseases  assume: 
hence  Galen  wrote  a  work  entitleii  Xltpl  rwv  tv- 
vtev.  But  in  its  theological  sense  the  best  delini- 
tion  jjerhaps  is  that  which  Heb.  x.  1  supplies: 
a  type  is  a  shadf)w  of  good  things  to  come, 
ir,  as  tlie  ajiostle  elsewhere  expresses  it  (Col.  ii, 
17),  'a  sliadow  of  things  to  come;  but  the  body 
is  of  Christ.'  Adopting  this  definition  as  the 
correct  one,  we  proceed  liriefiy  to  ])oint  out  the 
diftVrent  types  by  whifh  God  was  pleased  in  va- 
rious ages  to  adumbrate  tlie  person  and  work  ot 
tlie  Redeemer.  It  would  l)e  lieside  our  present 
purpose  to  inquire  as  to  tlie  reasons  why  Jehovah 
developed  his  j)liin  of  human  redemption  in  a 
gradually  i)rogressive  form — by  visi(.ns,  dreams, 
voices,  inspirations,  impulses  ol  his  sjiirit,  and  by 
miracle.  It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  he 
actually  did  speak  (Heb.  i.  1)  '  at  sundry  times 
and  in  divers  maimers  to  the  fathers.' 

In  tracing  out  w/jo  and  what  ty])ified  or  sha- 
dowed forth  Christ  and  his  salvation  under  the 
antediluvian,  jiatriarchal,  and  Mosaic  dispensa- 
tions, we  must  be  careful  not  to  substitute  the 
suggestions  of  our  own  imaginations  for  the  inti- 
mations of  Scripture.  We  must  endeavour  to  learn 
the  mind  of  God  as  to  what  actually  constitutes  a 
type,  either  by  the  express  declarations  of  Scrip- 
•  ture,  or  by  the  obvious  analogy  which  subsists 
between  things  under  the  Gospel  and  its  antece- 
dent dispensations.  Thus  guarding  ourselves, 
we  may  notice  the  various  types  by  which  God 
was  jileased,  at  all  times,  in  a  sense,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  mankind.  1.  Before  the  lawj  Adam, 
Enoch,  Noah,  Melchizedec,  Aliraham,  Isaac,  and 
Joseph  were  eminently  tyj)ical  of  Christ  Again, 
under  the  law,  Most  s,  Joshua,  Samson,  David, 
Solomon,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Jonah,  Zerubbabel,  and 
Josjiua  the  high  priest,  were,  in  many  points, 
lingularly  types  (.f  Christ. 

2.  The  tirst-born,  the  Nazarites,  prophets,  priests, 
ind  kings,  were  typical  orders  of  persons. 

3.  Under  the  head  of  things  typical  may  be 
•oti<«d;  Jacob's   ladder,  the   burning-bush,  the 
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pillar  of  cloud  and  fire,  the  manna,  the  rock,  and 
the  brazen  serpent. 

4.  Actions  typical  were :  the  deliverance  out 
of  Egypt,  passage  of  the  Red  sea,  sojourn  in  the 
wilderness,  passage  over  the  Jordan,  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  restoration  from  Babylon. 

5.  Rites  typical  were :  circiimcision,  various 
sacrifices,  and  sundry  purifications. 

6.  Places  typical  were:  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  cities  of  refuge,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  temnle. 

The  alwve  types  were  designed  to  shadow  forth 
Christ  and  the  blessings  of  his  salvation  ;  l)ut 
there  were  others  also  whicli  pointed  at  our  mise- 
ries without  him.  There  were  ceremonial  un- 
cleaiHiesses  ;  the  leprosy,  for  instance,  was  a 
type  of  our  natural  j)ollution;  and  Hagar  and 
Ishmael  a  type  of  the  covenant  of  works. 

As  there  must  be  a  similarity  or  analogy  be- 
tween the  type  and  the  antity])e,  so  there  is  also 
a  disparity  or  dissimilitude  between  lliem. 

It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  type  and  antitype 
that  they  shciuld  agree  in  all  things;  else,  in- 
stead of  similitude,  there  would  be  identity. 
Hence  the  apostle,  whilst  making  Adam  a  type 
of  Christ,  yet  shows  how  infinitely  (he  latter  ex- 
celled the  former  (1  Cor.  xv.  47).  So  tiie  priests 
of  old  were  tyjies  of  Christ,  though  he  infinitely 
excelled  them  iiolli  as  lo  his  own  person  and  as  to 
the  character  of  his  priesthood  (see  Heb.  vii., 
viii.,  ix.,  and  x  ).  Clirysostom  ol)serves  (Horn. 
61,  in  Gen.)  that  there  must  be  more  in  the  type 
than  in  the  antitype.  Hence  the  distinction 
must  be  observed  between  tola/  und  partial  types. 
This  (lisfinctiiin  CEcuuienius  alio  draws,  in  com- 
menting on  vii.  Heb.  ]).  S29.  He  says  :  'Otuttoj' 
ou  Kara  irivTa  laos  ((ttI  tT]  aXriOfia  (^jrel  koI  ah- 
TOi  aKridfta  (vplaKfrai.  Koi  toi^tJttjs  fiaWov,  fj 
TfTTOs),  dw  (iKSuas  ex€'  Tiras  Ka\  IfSaAuaTa  : — 
'A  type  does  not  express  that  whicii  it  represents 
m  every  m'Uute  jiarticnlar,  for  then  insfea<l  of  si- 
militude there  would  be  identity,  but  it  contains 
(certain  outlines  and  assimilations  of  the  antitype.' 

Cyril  of  Alexanilria  in  cap.  vi.  A?ni>s  p. 
315,  also  observes  on  this  subject:  'O  rvnus  ovk 
a\r)deta,  fi6p(poi>a'iv  5e  /naWov  ttjj  dATjflfi'os 
ei(r<pfpft  : — A  tyjie  is  not  the  very  truth  itself,  but 
its  represenlation. 

Did  the  confined  limits  of  this  article  permit, 
it  would  be  at  once  both  easy  and  interesting  to 
trace  out  how  conspicuously  the  wisdom  and 
goodness  of  God  are  displayed  in  adapting  differ- 
ent modes  of  iiistiuction  to  the  state  and  con- 
dition of  his  creatures  in  all  ages;  and  how  hif 
divine  purposes,  dimly  {xirt rayed  by  tyjws,  wen 
gradually  developed  from  the  moment  the  first 
promise  of  salvation  was  given  till  the  advent  of 
that  Messiah,  who  was  the  theme  of  all  the 
]iro])hets,  and  the  substance  of  all  the  siiadows 
under  each  successive  disjiensation  (See  on  this 
interesting  subject  Tropologia,  by  Rev.  B.  Keacli. 
pp.  225 — 2-J7  ;  .Suicer,  Thesaur.  vol.  ii.  j).  1337  ; 
Types  of  the  Old  Testament,  by  Sam.  Mather ; 
Christ  Revealed,  l)y  J.  Taylor,  D.D. ;  alsc 
M'Ewen,  On  the  glory  and  fulness  of  Christ 
rivealed. — J.  \V.  D. 

TYRANNUS  (Tvpawos),  a  sophist  or  rheto- 
rician of  Ephesus,  wlio  kept  one  of  those  schools  of 
philosophy  and  eloquence  so  common  at  that 
period.  St.  Paul  preached  for  two  years  daily 
in  his  school  after  quitting  the  synagogue  (Acta 
xix.  9).     This  proves  that  the  schoo>  was  Greek, 
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not  Jewish.  It  does  not  appear  whether  Tyran- 
nu8  was  himself  a  convert  or  not;  for  it  may 
be  that  he  let  to  the  apostle  tlie  house  or  hall 
which  he  used  :  but  it  is  more  pleasant  to  sup))ose 
that  lie  was  a  convert,  and  that  tlie  a{)ostle  was 
hospitalily  entertained  by  him  and  obtainetl  the 
use  of  the  liall  in  which  he  hinisell' taught. 

TYRK.  Besi<res  its  antiquity,  manufactures, 
colonies,  and  commerce,  the  city  uf  Tyre  claims 
attention  as  frequently  mentioned  in  biblical  his- 
tory, and  still  more  on  account  of  the  prophecies 
of  its  overthrow,  and  their  exact  tullilment.  Its 
Hebrew  name,  T)V  Ts  ir  or  Tsur.  which  means 
a  rock,  w;is  probably  derived  from  its  being  at 
first,  founded  for  ])ur])OS  s  of  dt^fence  on  a  rocky 
hill.  Our  word  Tyre  and  its  Latin  form  Tyrus, 
which  are  used  interchangeal)ly  (inditt'erently) 
in  the  English  version  of  tlie  Scrijitures,  as  well 
as  its  Greek  form  Tupos,  are  only  si  iglitly  changed 
from  t^^tD,  the  Aramsan  form  of  tlie  original 
Hebrew  name. 

Tlie  original  position  of  Tyre  was  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  mi<lway 
between  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  near  the  north- 
western frontier  of  Palestine.  As  it  was  a  colony 
of  Zidon,  Isaiah,  liy  a  well-known  Heliraism, 
styles  it  (xxiii.  12)  '■daughter  of  Zidon,'  and  as 
it  was  founded  liefore  the  records  of  history,  or, 
as  some  say,  240  years  before  the  building  of 
Solomim's  temple,  Isaiah  also  speaks  (xxiii.  7)  of 
its  *  antiquity  of  ancient  days.'  A  del'ensible 
location,  which  was  also  favourable  to  commerce, 
comliined  with  other  circumstances  to  make  the 
daughter  surpass  tlie  mother  city,  becoming  the 
melnipoiis  of  Phoenicia,  a  mart  of  nations,  and 
the  planter  of  colonies. 

As  early  as  the  eleventh  century  before  the  ad- 
vent (if  Christ,  tlie  Tyrians  had  become  famous 
for  skill  in  the  arts.  Apart  from  the  statement 
that  the  territory  of  Aslier  extended  to  theirs 
(Josh.  xix.  29),  the  first  notice  of  them  in  tne 
Scriplures  is,  that  aljoiit  1 142  u.c.  (2  Sam.  v  1 1), 
then-  king  Hiram  sent  cedar-trees  to  Jerusalem, 
and  woikmen  who  built  David  a  house.  A  gene- 
ration later,  when  Solomon,  preparing  to  build 
the  temple,  sent  to  the  same  monarch  for  similar 
assistance,  he  said  to  him  (I  Kings  v.  (>),  '  Thou 
knowest  that  there  is  not  among  us  any  that  (^an 
skill  to  hew  timber  like  unto  the  Sidoniaiis.'  He 
also  (1  Kings  vil.  13)  sent  and  fetched  Hiram 
out  of  Tyre,  a  widow's  son,  filled  with  cunning 
to  work  all  works  in  brass.  At  nearly  the  same 
period,  the  Sldonians,  of  whom  (he  Tyrians  were 
a  branch,  were  often  alluded  to  in  Homer  as 
artists  of  everything  elaborate  and  lieauteous.  In 
sidiseqiient  ages,  every  king  coveted  a  robe  of 
Tyrian  purple,  and  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  16)  speaks  of 
*  the  multitude  of  wares  of  its  making," — eme- 
talds,  inirple,  and  broidered  work,  and  fine  linen, 
ind  coral,  and  agate. 

The  commerce  of  Tyre  was  commensurate  with 
its  maimfactures.  Situate  at  the  entry  of  the 
sea,  it  became  a  merchant  of  the  people  for  many 
isles.  It  was  inhabited  liy  seafaring  wien,  and 
was  styled  by  way  of  eminence  'the  merchant- 
city,'  whose  merchants  were  princes,  whose  trafhck- 
erg  were  the  honourable  of  the  earth  (Isa.  xxiii.  8). 
When  the  ships  of  Solomon  sailed  away  to  Ophir 
(1  Kings  ix.  27).  '  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his 
•ervants,  ship-men  that' had  knowledge  of  the  sea, 
with  the  servants  of  Solomon.'     The  Tyrians  al- 


ready adventured  three  years'  voyages  to  Tanhitk 
beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  In  its  vicinity 
they  afterwards  built  Cadiz.  Among  their  other 
colonies,  whither  '  their  own  feet  carried  them  afar 
off  to  sojourn,'  were  Cyprus,  Utic;»,  and  Carthage 
— the  last  so  long  the  most  formidable  rival  of 
Rome,  the  founding  of  which,  so  poetically  treated 
by  \iigil,  is  placed  by  antiquarians  in  the  yeai 
B  c.  869.  In  the  27th  chapter  of  Ezekiel.  Syria, 
Persia,  and  Egy])t,  Spain,  Greece,  and  every 
quarter  of  the  ancient  woUd,  are  portr.iyed  has- 
tening to  lay  their  most  precious  things  at  the 
feet  of  Tyre,  who  sat  enthroned  on  ivory,  covered 
with  blue  and  purple  from  the  isles  of  Elishah; 
while  the  Gammadims  were  in  her  towers,  hanged 
their  shields  upon  her  walls  round  about,  and 
made  her  beauty  ])erfect. 

Near  the  close  of  the  eighth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  Slialmaneser,  the  king  of  .Assyria 
who  captured  S.imaria,  was  led  iiy  cupidity  to 
lay  siege  to  Tyre.  He  cut  off  its  supplies  of 
water  which  aqueducts  had  fornishetl,  liut  wells 
within  the  walls  supplied  their  jilace  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  five  years  he  gave  up  his  blockade  as 
hopeless.  At  this  crisis,  or  even  earlier,  an  island 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore  was  made  a  strong- 
.lold  for  the  riches  of  the  city  :  the  water,  to  a 
nautical  ]ieople,  being  the  best  bulwark  agahist 
the  Assyrians,  who  had  no  maritime  power.  The 
original  city  on  the  mainland  was  subsequently 
named  Palaio-Tyrus,  or  Old  Tyre. 

The  Tyrians  were  naturally  proud  of  liaving 
successfully  done  battle  with  the  mightiest  king 
of  the  East,  and  for  a  time  played  a  ])art  ii;  the 
ancient  world  like  that  which  Venice  played  in 
the  middle  ages.  Each  was  insular,  colonial, 
and  continental — its  liorders  in  the  iniilst  of  the 
seas — the  builders  had  jierfected  its  beauty — 
every  precious  stone  was  its  covering.  Each  was 
not  only  commercial  and  ojnilent,  but  a  joyous 
city,  a  pieasant  place  of  all  festivity — dance, 
aong,  and  harp. 

It  was  against  a  city  such  as  thi.s,  so  confident, 
and  to  all  appearance  so  justifiably  confident,  of 
sitting  a  queen  for  ever,  that  several  prophets, 
particularly  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  fulminated  the 
denunciations  which  Jehovah  ilictateii.  They 
])iophesied  that  it  should  be  overthrown  by  Ne- 
buchartliiezzar,  that  it  should  revive,  liut  at  length 
be  destroyed  and  never  rebuilt. 

Before  a  geiieration  had  passed  away,  accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  Philostratus,  and  St^der  Olam, 
Nebuchadnezzar  came  up,  as  had  been  pre- 
dicted (Ezek  xxvi,  7-13).  making  a  lort,. casting 
a  mount,  and  lifting  up  the  liuckler.  At  the  end 
of  thirteen  years  (about  A.M.  3422;  he  took  the 
city,  at  least  that  on  the  mainland,  and  Tyre 
was  forgotten  seventy  years,  as  had  lieen  foretold 
by  Isaiah  (.sxiii.  15).  In  the  year  B.C.  332  Tyre, 
wiiich  had  again  become  a  flourishing  emporium 
for  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  upon  the  ftce 
of  the  earth,  '  and  iieaped  up  silver  as  the  dost, 
and  fine  gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets.'  was 
assailed  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  midst  of 
his  Oriental  career  of  conquest.  It  is  doulitful 
whether  the  city  on  the  mainland  had  l)cen  re« 
built;  if  so,  it  yielded  at  once  to  the  youth'ful 
conqueror.  But  the  insular  city  sustained  a 
siege  of  seven  months,  and  was  at  length  taken 
only  by  means  of  a  m(de,  by  whicii  the  island 
was  turned  into  a  ueiiinsula.  and  rendered  a*r 
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Oeasihie  by  lan>l  Tirces.  In  constructiii;^  this 
mole  Alexander  uui  ;e  use  of  ilie  ruins  of  the  old 
city,  ami  liieieby  lullilk'il  two  pri.jiliecies.  One 
was  (Kzek.  xx\  i.  12),  '  Anil  they  shall  lay  thy 
ftoiie^  aiul  tliy  timber  and  ihy  dust  in  the  midst 
of  the  wafer.'  The  other  was  (ver.  21),  'And 
thou  slialt  be  no  more  :  lhouj,di  thou  be  sought 
•'or,  yet  shalt  thou  never  be  found  ajfain,  sailh 
the  Lord  (rod.'  So  utterly  were  the  ruins  of  old 
Tyre  thrown  into  the  sea,  that  its  exact  site  is 
C()id'es*edly  undelerminaljle,  althoui^h  the  ruins 
ofneaily  lllty  cities  near  Rome,  which  (.'Crished 
almost  251)0  years  ago.  testify  that  the  extuiction 
of  every  trace  of  a  city  is  a  sort  of  miracle. 
Moreover,  Alexander  laid  Tyre  in  ashes:  thus 
accom|ilishing  tiie  prediction  (d'  Zechariah  (ix.  4), 
'  Siie  shall  l)e  devoured  with  (ire.'  Besides,  as 
ships  from  Tyre,  out  on  a  three  years'  \()yage, 
returned  to  Mod  that  city  razed  to  the  ground 
whicli  they  had  left  and  liKiked  to  tind  once  more 
•"n  the  perfection  of  beauty,  there  is  a  significance 
ill  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  not  at  first  obvious 
(Kxiii.  1,  14):  'Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish  ; 
for  it  is  laiil  waste,  so  that  there  is  no  house, 
no  entering  in.  Howl,  ye  sliijis  of  Tarshish,  for 
your  strength  is  laid  waste.' 

The  mole  of  Alexander  lias  prevented  Tyre 
from  becoming  insulated  again.  The  revival  of 
the  city  w;is  long  retarded  ljy  the  rivalship  of 
the  newly-foinided  Alexandria,  and  by  other 
causes,  so  that,  although  a  ship  in  which  Paul 
sailed  was  there  to  unlade  her  burden  (Acts  xxi, 
3),  Pliny,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century,  al'tei 
relating  how  great  it  had  been,  and  that  its  ruins 
were  nineteen  mdes  in  circuit,  adds,  'at  this  day 
all  its  noliilitv  consists  in  ovsters  and  purple" 
(v.  17).  But  in  tlie  time  of  Jerome,  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century,  it  had  .so  far  revived 
that  he  was  emiiairassed  in  commenting  on  Kzek. 
xxvi.  1  1,  '  Thou  slialt  lie  liuilt  no  more;'  and  at 
last  inter|iiets  the  meaning  to  be,  that  it  slmuld 
not  again  become  an  independent  stale,  but  re- 
main subject  to  the  Macedonian,  Seleucian,  llo- 
rtian,  or  some  other  jwwer.  Out  time  was  a  lieiter 
commentator,  or  has  now  made  Sabiiath  school 
chililien  better  commentators  than  St.  Jrrome. 

The  possession  of  Tyre  was  olten  afterwards 
contested  as  it  it  were  a  l<ey  to  unlock  a  king- 
dom ;  it  was  lielea-gtiered  nune  than  once  during 
the  crusade*,  was  the  buriat-pi'ace  of  the  German 
Emtierov  Barbarossii,  and,  remaining  in  European 
hands  till  1291,  was  almost  the  last  place  in  Asia 
whicli  the  chivahy  of  the  West  yieliled  to  the 
Moslems.  Its  fortiticalions,  which  were  almost 
impregnable,  were  demolished,  and  it  has  never 
•mce  been  a  place  of  consequence.  Travellers 
of  every  succeeding  century  (les'-.ril»e  it  as  a  lieaj) 
of  mine,  broken  arches  and  vaults,  tottering  walls 
and  towers,  with  a  few  starveling  wretches  housing 
amid  the  rubbish.  A  cliief  of  the  Druses,  indeed, 
attempted  to  rebuild  it  two  hundred  years  ago, 
but  in  vain.  iNIaundrell,  in  16'J4,  found  'not  so 
nuich  as  one  entire  house  left."  In  Pucocke's  day 
'1738)  it  was  a  place  of  e\|M)it  for  grain,  but 
contained  only  two  or  three  Christian  families 
and  a  tew  other  inhabitants.  In  17(i6  a  part  of 
the  (leniiisula  was  walled,  and  a  town  named  Sur 
founded,  which  still  exists,  and  extorts  toliacco, 
cotton,  wool,  and  wood.  Yet  its  )iopulation  has 
l»«>ver  excec<ied  thi'ee  thousand  souls.  It  canriot 
eomyete  with  its  aeightxx.r  Beirut;  its  liarL^our 


is  navigable- only  by  boats,  aid  becomes  .Yinrt 
anil  moiG  shallow  every  year.  It  was  liaK' ruined 
by  an  eaithipiake  in  I^IM .  One  of  the  best  ac- 
counfii  of  its  present  appearance  is  given  by  the 
Arneriran  traveller  Robinson,  who  sj)ent  a  Sab- 
bath there  in  1838  (Biblicitl Researches,  iii.  39.'))  : 
'  I  ceiitinued  my  walk,"  says  he,  'along  the  shor*" 
of  the  ]ieninsula,  pait  of  whicli  is  now  unoccupied 
except  as  "  a  place  to  spread  nets  upon,  "  musing 
upon  the  piide  and  fall  of  ancient  Tyie.  Here 
was  the  Idtle  isle,  once  covered  by  her  jialace.' 
and  surroundeil  by  her  fleets:  but  alas!  thy 
riches  and  thy  fame,  thy  merchandise,  thy  ma- 
riners and  thy  j)ilots,  tliy  caulkers,  and  the  oc- 
cnjiiers  of  tiiy  nieichandise  tliat  were  in  thee, — 
where  are  they?  Tyre  has  indeed  beccmie  like 
"the  to])  of  a  rock."  The  sole  tokens  of  her  more 
ancient  sjilendonr — colunms  of  red  anil  grey 
granite,  sometimes  forty  or  til'ty  heaped  together, 
or  marble  jiillars — lie  broken  and  strewed  beneath 
the  waves  in  the  midst  of  the  sea;  and  the  hovels 
that  now  nestle  upon  a  poilion  of  her  site  jnesent 
no  contradiction  of  the  dread  ilcciee,  "  Thou  shalt 
be  built  no  more."' 

The  downfall  and  permanent  desolation  of 
Tyre  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  accomplish- 
menls  of  jirophecy  which  the  annals  of  the  world 
exhibit.  The  sins  which  sealed  its  ruin  were,  in 
the  words  of  the  sacred  writers,  the.se:  "Because 
that  Tynis  hath  said  against  .lerusalem,  .Aha,  she 
is  broken  that  was  the  gates  of  the  people;  she 
is  turned  unto  me;  I  shall  be  replenished  now 
she  is  laid  waste'  (Ezek  xxvi.  2).  '  Because  thy 
heart  is  lilted  np,  anil  thou  hast  said,  I  am  a 
God,  I  sit  in  ihe  seat  of  God,  in  llie  midst  of  th« 
seas'  fxxviii.  2).  •  The  children  also  of  Judaii 
and  the  children  of  .lerusalem  have  ye  solil  unto 
the  Grecians  tliat  ye  might  remove  them  far  from 
their  border'  (Joel  iii.  C). — J.  D.  B. 

TZAPHTZAPHA  (HSySV)  occurs  only  in 
Ezek.  xvii.  5,  and  is  usually  translated  '  willow- 
tree  :"  "He  took  also  of  the  seed  of  the  land,  and 
planted  it  in  a  fruitful  field  ;  lie  placetl  it  by 
great  waters,  and  set  it  as  a  tcil/ow-tree.'  Cel- 
sius, however,  thinks  tiiat  the  word  means  /ci- 
ciis  flames,  phiiiltics.  although  he  at  the  same 
time  gives  all  the  evidence  for  the  former  mean- 
ing. First,  the  Rabbins  consider  it  to  mean  a  tree, 
'  et  qiiidem  sa/ix ;''  R.  Ben  Molech  says  it  ii 
'  sjiecies  salicis,  Aiabibiis  Tz'-p/itzaph  dicta;' while 
*  Avicennahoc  tit.  dicit  Tziflitzaph  esse  Chilaf.' 
Travelieis.  also,  give  us  similar  informaiion. 
Thus  Paul  Lucas:  '  Les  .\rabes  le  nommeni  soj- 
sof.  qui  signilieen  \ia.he'  sanle.'  Rauwolf  (  7'j«- 
vcls.  i.  ch.  y),  speaking  of  the  plants  he  found  near 
Aleppo,  remarks,  '  There  is  also  a  peculiar  sort  of 
willow-frees,  called  safsnf,  Ac.  ;  the  stems  and 
twigs  are  long,  thin,  weak,  and  ol"  a  pale  yellou 
colour;  on  tiieir  twigs  here  and  there  are  shoots 
of  a  span  long,  like  unto  the  Cypiiotish  svild  li;. 
trees,  which  put  forth  in  the  spiing  tender  ami 
woolly  flowei-s,  like  unto  the  blossoms  of  ti.e 
jKiplar  tree,  only  they  are  of  a  more  drying  quali  \, 
of  a  pale  colour,  and  a  fragiant  smell.  The  in- 
habitants pull  ((('these  great  quantities,  and  distil 
a  very  precious  and  sweet  wattr  out  of  iKeni.' 
This  piactice  is  still  c<iiilinued  in  Eastern  couji- 
tries  as  fai'  as  Noithern  India,  and  was,  and 
pioli-ibly  still  is,  well  known  in  Egypt.  The 
sjiecies   which    is   called   chilaf  Ijy   th>;   Aiabt   if 
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eaVed  SaKx  JEgyptiaca  by  bolatiists ;  and  it  is  )>  o- 
Ijalile  lliat  il  is  also  foiind  in  Syria,  ami  may  he 
the  above  ta/^o/".    Inileed,  it  was  louiid  liy  Hassel 


S20.     [Salix  ^gyptiai'a._ 

ft»kt  on  nis  journey  from  Acre  to  Sidoii,  as,  lie 
tneiituHis  it  as  S.  Kjjyptiaca,  v.  S.  Safsaf 
[^OKitBiii]. — J.  F.  R. 

TZEBI  C^V ;  Sept.  AopKis:).  Dorcas  is  ap- 
f)lieal)le  to  the  wliole  group  of  Gazelles  properly 
so  called.  We  may  here  notice  tliat  Ant.  Sui)- 
guttiuosa  may  have  ben  the  ty[)ical  animal 
wUexjce  ThJslie,  in  the  Babylonian  lej^end  of  Py- 
ramus  and  Thisbe,  too-k  her  name;  and  that  the 
CejviJS  Daiiia,  or  f tllow-vleer,  said  to  have  been 
keen  in  P.ilejtine  by  Hassekpiist,  was  the  same 
»p6<;iies,  or  Cervns  barbarus,  which,  when  young', 
lias  Jiorns  sii','litly  ])al mated,  and  a  speckled 
Ijvay  [ANTEi.opii]. — C.  H.  S. 

TZERI  C'IVn  01-  Zeri,  also  Zoki,  translated 
balm,  occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25  ;  xliii.  11  ;  and 
in  liotli  ])iissay:es  is  mentioned  alonjf  with  lot  and 
nexMlh,  with  the  addition  in  the  second  n\'  bolnim 
and  shckadini.  in  (ien.  xliii.  11,  Jacob  thus  ad- 
dresses his  sons:  -Take  of  the  best  fruits  in  tlie 
land  in  yoin-  vessels,  and  carry  down  the  man  a 
l)re8enl  :  a  little  balm  (tzeri).  and  a  little  honey 
(dchash\  spices  {trai/ncanih)  [Nkcoth]  and 
myrrh  \^/ad(uium ;  Lot],  nuts  [Botnim]  and 
almonds'  [Shkkadim].  In  the  separate  articles 
on  these  substances  some  general  oliservations 
have  been  maue,  wiiicli  will  equally  ap])ly  to 
tze)-x.  This,  therefore,  like  tlie  other  substances 
intended  as  iiresents,  or  forming  articles  of  com- 
merce, must  have  been  a  ))roduce  of  Gilead,  or 
of  the  northern  parts  of  Syria,  and  would  thus  be 
stiitable  for  <'iin»  eying  to  Kgyjit  on  the  occasion  le- 
ferrcd  to.  Balm  or  l)al3am  [Hasam  ;  Ba^i.-sue- 
MKn],  we  have  seen,  was  an  Araoian  and  Abyssi- 
uian  plant   cultivat«'d  in  one   or   two  placet  of 
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Palestine,  but  at  a  later  period  than  the  ransac- 
tions  recorded  m  the  book  of  Genesis.  As  wc 
have  before  said,  '  It  is  ])n)ba!)le,  iherefo  e,  that 
some  other  tree  prodjcing  a  balsamic  secretion  ii 
intended  in  the  above  passages,  where  the  word 
balm  iias  been  considered  the  ecjuivalent  i\\  tzen.' 
But  it  is  ditlicult  to  determine  exactly  what  siib^. 
stance  is  intended  :  we  may,  however,  adduce  tlw 
other  ))as-ages  in  wliich  the  woid  is  ionnd.  Eze- 
kiel  (xxvii.  17)  ineiitions  tzeri  along  with  '  «  heat 
of  Muiiiirii,  and  Paiinag,  and  honey,  and  oil,'  as 
meic.haudise  which  Jiiilah  brought  to  the  maiket 
of  Tyre.  1  hat  it  was  possessed  of  medicinal  pro- 
jieilies  apjiears  from  .ler.  viii.  22:  '  Is  tiieie  no 
halm  in  (iile.id'*'  '  (to  iiji  into  (iilead  and  take 
b,hii'  (xlvi  11).  'Take  balm  for  her  jiain,  if 
so  she  may  be  healed  '  (xli.  8).  It  has  been 
variously  translated — coia,  theriaca,  cedri  resina, 
stacti  unguenta,  medicamenta,  resina,  colo))lio- 
Ilia.  Celsius  and  others  state  that  zuroo  in 
Arabic  signilies  mastic,  and  that  tzeri  there- 
fore is  this  resin  :  in  which  he  is  followed  by 
Spreugel.     In  the  Arabic  and  English  Dictionary 

*-3   is  translateil    the  gum   of  an    Arabian   tiee, 

which  is  called  /;at»kam,nni.\  said  to  be  found  in 
the  mountaiiiS  of  Yemen.  In  the  writer  8  MS. 
Materia  Medica,  khuslikhush,  one  of  the  names  of 
the  iHipliy,  is  given  as  the  synoiiyme  of  zj<»'oo; 
but  this  may  be  a  mistake  of  tiaiiscribers.  It  is 
curious,  however,  tliat  Avicenna  mentions  zuroo 
as  a  well-knoun  giiin  brought  to  IMecca,  as  being 
odorous,    and    having    the    power    of   laudanum, 

<  CiJ  zurcc,  moreover,  means  'bleeding  profusely,' 

as  a  vein,  or  according  to  RosenmulUr,  '  fluid  or 
liquid  in  general,  which  equally  a]iplie3  to  oil  of 
every  kind.' 

We  are  unable,  however,  distinctly  to  connect 
any  of  the  aliove  names  with  any  product  of 
Gilead.  But  there  is  a  ]iroduct  which,  though 
little  known  to  Europeans,  is  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Aralis,  according  lo  the  testimony  of  several 
travellers.  This  is  the  oil  ol  the  zackxim  tree, 
sometimes  calle<l  the  Jeiicho  ])lnni-tiee,  also  the 
.leiusalem  willow,  oleaster  or  wild  olive-tree,  or 
Elajagnus  angustifolius  of  I.iniiaius.  The  fruit 
of  one  species  is  miicii  esteemed  in  Persia,  and 
known  by  the  name  o'i  zinzijd.  Tlie  Syrian  fruit 
is  ovoid,  but  oblong,  lleshy,  liaving  an  olive-shajied 
nut  with  a  kernel  containing  oil.  The  oil  is 
separated  by  jiressure  and  lloating  it  on  wate'-, 
and  a  furtiier  jiortion  by  boiling.  The  Arabs 
are  described  by  Maunilrell  and  Mariti  as  hold- 
ing it  in  high  esteem,  and  as  ])ielerriiig  it  to  the 
balsam  of  Mecca,  because  they  found  it  very 
etlicacious  against  contusioiiS  and  wounds.  '  For- 
mer! v,  if  not  now,  when  the  Christian  caravan 
advanced  towards  .lericho  it  used  to  be  met  liy 
crowds  of  Arali  women,  olVeriug  the  .salutai  v  viil 
for  .sale  to  the  pilgrims,  in  small  leather  bottlfs' 
(Kitto,  Pakstitic,  ccxxiii.).  This  is  sujiposed  by 
some  to  lie  the  Myrobalanus  of  Pliny  ai;d  olhsr 
ancient  writers;  but  l)y  some  the  fruit  of  Melia 
azadirachia,  and  by  others  agan  that  of  Hyperan- 
thera  Moiinga,  or  H.aptera,  are  considered  the  tri;« 
Mvrolialanusof  theancieiits.  Of  the  last  itis  »ai(i, 
'Oleum,  e  cotyledonibusexpiessum,  iv  oinui  ori- 
elite  usitatum,  ea  propter  piaedicatur,  quod  nou  fk- 
eiie  rancorem  coiitrahat.'  But.  as  we  areu-.i(ible  U 
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Meinect  any  of  these  with  the  iztn  of  Sciipturs, 
we  r.a;<l  not  fmtlier  pursue  this  subject  [Agkie- 
3,aia].— J.  F.  R. 

TZIVIM  (D''*V)  Bociiart,  incline<l  to  recog- 
nise tliis  woiil  as  a  geiieial  (eitri  denoting  cats,  or 
any  kinil  ot"  wild  lieasts  itiat  (Vequeut  diy  places, 
discovered  an  incongruity  wlien  it  is  opposed  to 
a  single  species  D''^N  Ii/im.  wliicli  lie  translates 
'  Tlioes  '  (Isa.  Kxxiv.  14,  and  Jer.  1.  39).  Both 
words  are  meant,  it  seems,  to  imitate  the  crv  of 
animals;  and  if  he  be  right  in  iej;arding  (he  (list 
as  expressive  of  the  mewing  or  screaming  of  wild 
cats,  with  such  otiier  animals  as  the  ancients  in- 
clu'ied  in  the  feline  tribe,  and  we  now  class 
among  viveridae  and  muslelidae,  each  including 
several  genera,  more  or  less  repr  sented  ()y  species 
residing  in  and  around  Palestine;  we  (hen  tind  the 
opposition  ot  the  two  words  strd<ingly  just,  pro- 
vided that,  instead  of  the  single  Tlioes  of  Uochart, 
we  make  lyiin  include  also  the  various  wild 
canidae  (dogs)  of  (he  same  region,  amounting  to 
at  least  twelve  sjjecies,  without  including  two 
hyaenus  f  VVeaski,]. — C  H.  S. 


u. 


ULAI  (V-IN;  Sept.  OhfiaK\  a  river  which 
flowed  by  Susa  [ SnusaAN]  into  the  uniled  stream 
of  liie  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Dan.  viii.  2.  It  is  calkd  by  Pliny  Eulaeus 
{Hist.  Nat.  vi.  81),  but  is  described  by  Greek 
writers  muier  the  name  of  Choas|)es  (Herodot. 
v.  49;  Stiabo,  xv.  p.  728),  and  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Kerali,  calle<l  by  the  Turks 
Karasu.  This  river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of 
many  streams  in  the  province  of  Ardelan,  in 
Kuidist-in.  It  runs  through  the  jilain  of  Ker- 
niaiibhali,  and  being  greudy  increased  in  niagni- 
fude  by  the  junction  of  two  small  rivers,  ]iroceeds 
with  a  furious  course  towards  Khuzistan,  re- 
ceiving numeious  tributaries  in  its  ])assage.  It 
passes  on  the  west  of  the  ruins  of  Slius  [Susa: 
see  Shusan],  and  enters  the  Sliat-ul- Arab  about 
twenty  miles  below  Korna  (Kinneir,  Geog.  Mem. 
of  the  I'ersian  Empire,  pp.  90,  97). 

UNCLEAN  BIRDS.  The  species  which  the 
law  forbade  the  Israelites  to  use  for  i'ood  (Levit. 
xi.  and  Dent,  xiv.)  include  bats,  because  in  the 
most  ancient  classifications  ol' animals,  all  Hying 
animals  were  considereil  (i(  belong  more  to  birds 
than  quadriijieds  :  in  olher  respects  the  list  is 
confined  nearly  to  (he  same  genera  and  si)ecies  as 
are  at  the  present  day  rejected  in  all  Chiistian 
countries.  There  are  only  twenty  named;  but 
in  the  text  (he  additional  words  '  of  the  like  kind  ' 
clearly  im|)ly  sometimes  even  more  than  genera, 
and  tlie  explanations  of  (he  law  suiieradded  by 
human  authority  indicate  several  which  do  nut 
.iccur  in  either  list.  Such  are,  for  examj)le  (as 
Stated  in  the  Chaldee  Paraphnise),  all  long-legged 
waders  or  stiiters,  and  cursorial  birds  that  have 
the  hind-toe  or  hallux  wanting:  no  doidjt  an 
extension  of  the  prohibition  of  the  ostrich;  but 
in  this  manner  including  most  bustards,  ];lovers, 
&c.,  and  giving  rise  to  nice  distinctions  among 
those    gallinaceae    which    are    nearly    allied    to 

Crfridges,  wh<  se  hind  toe  is  found   gradually  to 
higher  up  the  leg,  and  very  much   reduced  in 


size,  till  i(  becomes  al.ogether  wanting.  This  gra^ 
dation  proceeds  from  the  grouse  sjiecies  through 
the  j)terocles  or  gangas,  until  its  'otal  absence  i« 
observed  in  the  ttunix,  as  in  the  Andalusian  of 
Spanish  and  the  Gibraltar,  which  nevertheless  aiie 
in  othei'  resj)ects  partridges  or  quails  according  to 
the  systems  of  Linnaius  and  Latham  : — 

1.  "ItJ'J  Nescr  Eagles. 

2.  D"1S  Peres  Gypaeta,    or    bearder* 

\  ulture. 

3.  n^3Ty   Ozniya        Osprey— Bacha. 

4.  HNI,  nxn  Daah,  /?aa/t  Glede— Black  Kite. 

5.  nn,  n''N.'li/«/i,L»rt.yfl:/t  Vulture— Merlin 

and  allied  s[;t!cies. 

6.  3"iy   Oreh  Raven— Crow    and 

Congeners. 

7.  il3J/^    Yaanah         Ostrich. 

8.  .DDnn    Tachmas       Night  Hawk,  or  Goat- 

sucker. 

9.  ^T\U  S/uicaph         Cuckoo— Gull. 
10.  V3  Nelz  Hawk    and    con- 
geners. 

H.  D13   Chos  Owl. 

12.  pti'  Shalach         Caspian  and  Niloli* 

Tein. 

13.  Pllvib^    Yanshiipk     Owl  (^j,*  Night  Heron. 

14.  nOw'^n    Tinshemeth    Porpliyrio. 

15.  HNp  Kaath  Pelican. 

.  10.  Dm  Rachatn         White   Carrion  Vul- 

ture Neophron. 

17.  HT'Dn  Chasidah       Stork. 

18.  nSJX  Anaphah       Heron— Plover   and 

allied  species, 

19.  nD"'Dn  Dukiphah       Hoopoo. 

20.  f]'?Dy  Maleph  Bat. 

We  confe-ss  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  influence 
which  Kabbinicai  decisions  have  so  long  exer- 
cised upon  (he  opinion  of  Christian  Hebraists,  we 
should  have  been  greatly  inclined  to  regard  most 
of  the  names  here  enumerated  as  airanged  in 
greater  order  of  consimilarity  than  our  versions 
admit,  and  as  mote  typical  of  what  we  now  would 
denominate  families  and  genera  (ban  they  appear 
to  show.  Every  ornithologist  who  reviews  tliis 
question  with  care  will  feel  with  \\  mnv  {Biblisch. 
lieal-Wiirterbuck),  that,  with  certain  exceptions, 
the  proposed  identilications  cannot  be  regarded  as 
claiming  entire  confidence. — C  H.  S. 

UNICORN.     [Rkem.] 

UPHAZ  (TD-IK  ;  Sept.  'Cl<f>6.^),  a  country  from 
which  gold  was  obtained  (Jer.  x.  9;  Dan.  x  it). 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  c^rrujition  of 
"1D1K  Ophir,  which  wouhl  requiie  the  ciiange  of 
only  one  letter,  and  there  are  olher  cases  in 
which  T  and  T  me  interchanged. 

UPPER-ROOM.    [Hous-..] 

UR.  of  the  Chaldees,  was  the  native  plact  of 
the  family  of  Abraham,  v/hence  he  migrated  fi;st 
to  Haran  anil  then  to  Canaan  (Gen.  xi.  28,  31  ; 
XV.  7;  Nell.  ix.  7;  Acts  vii.  4).  The  Biblical 
narratives  sujiply  only  iutlirect  implications  as  to 
the  locality  iuteudeil.  From  these  we  conclude 
that  it  was  laud  lying  to  the  East  of  Canaan,  and 
allbrding  suitable  pasture-grounds  for  a  nouiack' 
race  that  had  made  some  consiilerable  progrew  'lb 
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crvllization.    Am]  as  the  Clialdees  were  originally 

a  trilie  of  moiiiifaineeis  in   the  hij^h  lands  of  Ai- 

rneiiia,  in  tlmse   ])ails  must  we  lool<  for  Ur  of  the 

•Clialilfles.      V\'illi  this  view  tlie  most   recent   geo- 

grajiiiioal    researciies  are  substantially   in   agree- 

liieiit.      Ritter,    in    the   last  volume  nf  liis    jiro- 

fonnd,  compieheiviive,  and  invaltialde  win\i(Eyd- 

kunde,  vii.  3"iO  sq),  after  a  review  of  all  tliat  has 

.  been  asceitaiiieil   respectiniif  the  countries  coveted 

i  by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  from  their  sources 

"  \o  their  nior.ths,  gives  it    as    his   opinion    ihiit    Ur 

win  a  district  identical  witii  the  modeiii  pachalic 

of  Urfa,  to  which    there    iielong  several    districts, 

among  others  Roulia,  which  is  the  ancient  Edessa. 

—J.  R.  I). 

URBAN  {Ovp^av6s\  a  disciple  at  Rome,  and 

one  of  Paul's  companions  in  lal)our  (Rom.  xvi.  'J). 

Notliing    is  known  of  him;   but   his   name  shows 

liim  to  have  been  a  Roman. 

URIAH  (nn-IN,  flame  of  Jehovah;  Sept. 
Ovpiai),  a  Hitlite,  atid  therefore  a  descendant  of 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Pale-stine,  whose  name 
occurs  in  the  list  of  the  'worthies'  or  champions 
of  king  David,  in  whose  aimy  he  was  an  officer. 
He  was  the  husl)aiid  of  Bathsheba  ;  and  while  he 
was  absent  with  the  army  before  Raltliah,  David 
conceived  and  gratilied  a  criminal  jiassion  for  his 
wife.  The  king  tlien  directed  .loali  to  send  him 
to  JerusaleiTi,  l)ut  failing  to  make  his  presence 
instrumental  in  securing  Datiishoba  from  the 
local  consequences  of  her  misconduct,  he  sent 
him  back  with  a  letter  directing  Joab  to  ex- 
pose him  to  the  enemy  in  such  a  manner  as  tcf 
ensure  his  destruction.  This  the  unscrupulous 
Joab  acconi|)lished  ;  and  David  then  took  the 
widow  into  his  own  harem  (2  Sam.  xi. ;  xxiii. 
b*I)  [David  ;   Bathshrua]. 

1.  URIJATI  (•inn-'lN,/a)«eo//fl/iwaA;Sept. 
Cl^pias'}.  high  ]iriest  of  the  Ji>ws  in  the  time  ot 
king  Ahaz.  He  received  from  this  young  prince, 
who  was  than  at  Damascus,  the  model  of  an 
Rltar  which  had  there  engaged  his  attention,  with 
flrdci  to  make  one  like  it  at  .Jerusalem.  It  was 
tils  duty  to  rel'use  com])liance  witli  this  dan- 
gerous order ;  but  he  made  such  haste  in  his 
obedience  that  the  altar  was  completed  by  the 
time  Ahaz  returned  ;  and  he  afterwards  went  so  far 
»H  iiis  subservience  as  to  ofl'er  upon  this  new  and 
^fiiauthorized  altar  the  sacrilices  jirescritjed  i)y  the 
Jaw  of  Moses  (2  Kings  x\i.  lt)-12^.  He  was 
Jjrobaiily  not  so  fully  aware  as  he  ought  to  have 
been  of  the  crime  and  danger  involved  in  this 
concession  to  a  royal  caprice,  being  a  Iransgres- 
sion  ol'  the  law  which  (ixed  the  foim  of  the 
Mosaical  altar  (Exod.  xxvii.  1-8;  xxxviii.  l-7j: 
for  he  ap[)ears  to  have  been  in  intention  a  good 
rrian,  as  he  is  one  of  the  '  faithful  witnesses" 
riiosen  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2)  to  attest  one  of  his 
)>ro]ihecies. 

2.  URIJAH,  a  ])ro))liet,  son  of  Sheinaiah  of 
Kifjath  jearim    in   Judah,   who,   in   the   time  of 

j  J^lioiakim,  utteed  pro|)hecies  against  Judiea  and 
i,  Jerusalem  of  the  same  tenour  as  those  which  Jere- 
ruiaii  was  commissioned  to  deliver.  IVIenaceil 
with  death  l)y  the  king,  Uiijah  sought  refuge  in 
Figypt;  but  .Judaea  wa's  at  that  time  subject  to 
I'haraoh-Necho,  who  had  no  interest  in  protecting 
k  proscribed  fugitive  wh  foretold  the  conquests 
ti(  the  Bitbylonians.  He  was  therefore  delivered 
vtf  on  tl*e  tlemand  uf  Jehoiakitn,  who  put  him  to 


death,  and  ordered  hitn  to  be  bnilcd  dishtmoiw* 
al)ly  in  one  of  the  graves  of  the  meanest  of  tb* 
people  (Jer.  xxvi.  20,  21). 

URIM  aiul  THUMMIM  fD'-Sni  DniN ; 
Sept.  5i)hca(ns  Koi  dKr]6eia,  Kr.:  A'ulg.,  Doctrina 
et  \  eritas).  The  Hebrew  words  are  generally 
considered  to  be  plurales  excellentiae,  denoting 
lifjiht  (  i.  e.  revelation)  and  truth  ;  and  as  used  by  a 
metonymy  for  the  tilings  or  modes  wheielty  the 
revelafuin  was  given,  and  truth  declared.  They 
may,  however  \)f  duals.  A  similar  view  of  tiieir 
construction  and  meaning  jiervades  tiie  Sept.  and 
^  ulg.  renderings,  inider  some  vai  ieties  of  expres- 
sion. 'I'heie  are  two  principal  opinions  respecting 
the  (Jiim  and  Tlinnnniin.  One  is,  that  tbiese 
words  simjjly  deiinie  tlie  fom-  rows  of  jirecicius 
stones  in  the  breast |)late  of  the  high-priest,  and 
aie  so  called  from  their  brilliancy  and  ])erfection; 
which  stones,  in  answer  to  an  appeal  to  God 
in  dilScult  cases,  indicatecJ  his  minii  and  will  i)y 
some  supernatural  a])pearance.  Tlius,  as  we  know 
that  npin  each  of  the  stones  was  to  be  engraven 
the  name  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  it  has  betn 
conjectured  tliat  the  letters  forming  tlie  divine 
res|)o)ise  became  some  way  or  otiier  distinguislied 
tVom  the  other  letters.  It  has  been  conjectured 
liy  others  that  the  resjionse  was  given  by  an 
anilible  voice  to  the  high-priest  arrayed  in  full 
jiontilicals,  an<l  standing  in  the  holy  place  with 
his  face  turned  towards  ihe  ark.  The  other  ])rin- 
cipal  o])iiii(in  is,  that  the  Urim  and  Thumniim 
were  two  small  oracular  images,  similar  to  the 
Teraphim,  personifying  revelation  and  ti'uth, 
which  were  placed  in  the  cavity  or  jiouch  formed 
liy  the  folds  of  the  lireastplate,  and  which  uttered 
oracles  by  a  voice.  [Puibst,  the  breastpiate  f 
Teuaphim  ]  We  ])ro)iose  simjily  to  lay  before 
the  leader  a  stiitemeiitof  the  iacts  connecfcd  with 
this  olisciuebiit  interesting  suliject.  It  is  remark- 
alile  that  the  lirst  time  the  Urim  and  Thummim 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  they  are  referred  lo 
as  things  alrtady  knoun.  Alter  a  minute  de- 
scription of  the  breastplate,  which,  as  we  have 
shown  in  Pkikst,  was  to  differ  in  several  parti- 
culars fnini  tliat  worn  by  the  Egyptian  jiiiests,  it 
is  simply  added,  'And  thou  slialt  put  in  the 
breastplate  of  judgment,  the  Urim  and  the  Tluim- 
niim'  (Exotl.  xxviii.  30).  So  indefinite,  how- 
ever, is  the  ])reposiiion  7fc<,  here  translated  '  in,' 
tliat  it  may  also  mean  'on'  or  'near'  (Sept, 
reads  sir/).  The  Urim  and  Thummim  are, 
however,  here  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
breastplate  itself,  or  from  the  four  rows  of  gems, 
indess  we  can  imagine  that  the  lireastplate 
should  be  so  called  before  the  gems,  the  essential 
part  of  it,  w^-re  put  into  their  place.  We  observe 
the  like  distinction  made  in  the  account  of 
Aaron's  consecration  (J^ev.  viii.  8  ;  comji,  Kcchis. 
xlv.  10),  anil  by  .losephiis  {Antiq.  viii.  3.  8). 
where  he  dislinguisliea  the  rii  Aoytwy,  or  oracle, 
from  thepiecions  stones.  So  does  the  Samaritan 
text,  which  also  states  the  Urim  and  Thummim  to 
have  been  )})ade  on  the  occasion.  W'e  think  the 
distinction  indicated  in  these  pissages  of  Scrip- 
ture sulliciently  clear  to  withstand  the  inferenct 
which  has  lieen  derived  from  comparing  Exod. 
xxviii.  29,  with  30,  and  Exod.  xxxix.  8,  &c.,  with 
Lev.  viii.  8  ;  namely,  that  the  Urim  and  Tlnim- 
mim  were  identical  with  the  gems  in  the  breast- 
plate.     In    Num.    xxvii.  21,  the  word   D^IKH 
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elcce  u  U3ed  in  a  brief  recapitulatory  mannar, 
and,  no  doubt,  inclading  tlie  Tlmmmim,  or  else, 
in  the  general  sense  of  divine  revelations,  answers, 
&c.,  (ly  til  is  method  {Se\)t .  tj  Kpicrts  rcioi/  S-fiKcovtvavri 
Kvp'tov;  conip.  1  Sam.  xxviii.  <5  ;  Sej)!.  iv  to7s 
SriKoLs;  Wi]'^.  per  sacerdotes).  The  usual  order  is 
reverse!  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  8,  wiiere  it  isThummim 
and  Uriin.  Tlie  last  mention  of  them  occurs  after 
the  return  of  the  captivity,  wiieu  "the  Tirsiiatha' 
decreed  that  certain  claimants  to  liie  rights  of  the 
priesthood,  lnit  who  could  not  produce  their  eccle- 
siastical peili;^ree,  should  wait  'till  there  stood  up 
a  priest  with  Urim  and  with  Tiiummim,'  liy  whom 
tiieir  claim  nd^iit  he  infallihly  decided  (Ezra  ii. 
()3  ;  Sept.  Tois  (pajri^uvcn  koI  to7s  r(\iioLS  ;  Vulj,'. 
sacerdos  ductus  atque  perfectus ;  Nch.  \ii.  (J5, 
•epevy  <p(i)ri<T<uv,  sacerdos  docltis  et  eruditus). 
From  lliese  ohscure  statements  of  Scripture  we 
naturally  turn  to  Josepiius,  tiie  iirofessed  antiqua- 
rian of  ids  .lation.  He  says,  wiieu  intending  to 
treat  of  the  suhject,  tliat  '(iod  tieclared  before- 
hand liy  those  twelve  stones  which  tlie  higti-piiest 
bore  on  his  breast,  and  wiiicli  were  inserted  into 
tiie  breastplate,  when  tliey  should  be  victorious 
ill  battle;  for  so  great  a  splendour  shone  forth 
from  them  before  tiie  army  began  to  march,  that 
all  t!ie  [lenpie  were  sensible  of  God's  being  pre- 
sent for  their  assistance,  and  that  the  bieast- 
jilafe  left  oil"  shining  two  hundred  years  liefure  he 
composed  that  book"  (Aiitl/.  iii.  S.  9  ;  see  Wliis- 
tons  Notes  in  loc.y  On  the  contrary,  Piiilo, 
tiie  learned  contemjiorary  of  Josephus,  represents 
the  Urim  and  Tiiummim  as  two  imagts  of  the  two 
virtues  or  powers^STjAojciV  re  koI  aKriOeiav.  The 
lull  quotation  is  :  '  Tb  Se  Koyewf  (the  pectoral  or 
breastplate);  Tirpar/wvov,  OittKovv  Ka.T€(XK€va^(ro, 
i:<Tavel  ^aais,  'ii/a  Svo  aperas  ayaA/j.aTO(pop-p  (that 
they  might  carry  the  image  of  the  two  powers); 
hriK'jKr'iv  T€  KoX  aXrfi^iav  (  De  I'ita  Musis,  lib.  iii.  p. 
152,  t.  2,  ed.  Maiij;eY).  He  also  uses  the  following 
worils(DeiVo/w;c/(.lib.  ii.  ]i.  824;  Opp.\o\.  ii.  p. 
226),  Evrl  Tov  \oyeio'j  Sitto.  v(pu.crfi.ara.  Karairoi.- 
KiKXii,  TTpoaayopevaiv  rh  fikv  SriKuicTii',  rh  5  aXr}- 
6iiav.  Of  the  two  statements,  that  of  Philo  is  l.est 
supjiorted  by  ctrtain  external  evidence,  which  will 
now  be  prod '.iced.  It  had  been  notice<l  by  all 
the  old  cymmentators,  that  a  remarkable  resem- 
Idatice  existed  between  the  Urim  and  Tiiummim 
of  tiie  Jewish  liiijh  priest,  and  the  custom  re- 
corded liy  vElian  of  the  E^^yptian  ar<:hjudge,  wha 
was  aKvavs  a  priest  venerable  fur  age,  learning, 
and  probity,  and  who  opt-ned.  judicial  proceed- 
ings by  suspending,  by  a  gold  chain  hung  round 
his  neck  (comp.  Gen.  xli.  42),  an  image  made 
of  a  sajinhire  stone,  which  was  called  'AXrfieta, 
t.  e.  Mrul'i,"  and  witl)  which  Diodorus  Siculus 
says  he  touciied  (irpoaBitro)  the  parly  who  had 
gained  the  cause.  Certain  traces  of  a  similar 
custom  among  tlie  Uomans  had  also  been  adverted 
to,  namely,  tliat  among  the  Vestal  Virgins,  at  least 
s4ie  that  was  called  Maxima,  and  who  sat  in  judg- 
ment and  tried  causes,  as  the  Pontifex  Maxinius 
did,  wore  a  similar  ante|iectorale  (LIpsius,  De 
Vestal,  ei  Vestal;  Sijntatjma  Ant.  ap.  Plant. 
I6ll3.  cap.  ult.).  But  these  resemlilances  among 
the  Egyptians  were  considered  to  have  been 
derived  liy  them  from  the  .lews,  in  consequence 
of  tiieir  coriespimdence  with  them  after  Solomon's 
:nairiage  with  Pliaraoh's  daughter  (Patrick  on 
Exod.  xxviii.30).  Subsequent  discoveries,  how- 
fvfr,  among  the  antiquities  of  Eg  'pt  lead  to  th« 
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conclusion  that  these  resemblances  teloT.g  to  a 
much  earlier  period.  Sir  G  Wilkinson  says  tha 
Hgnre  of  Truth  which  the  Egyptian  arch-judg© 
suspended  from  his  neck,  was,  in  fact,  a  represen- 
tation of  the  goddess  who  was  worshipped  under 
the  dtuil  or  double  character  of  Truth  and  Justice, 
and  whose  name,  Tlimei,  the  Egy]itian  or  Coj.tic 
name  of  Justice  or  Truth  (conijiare  the  Greek 
Of/xis),  ap[)ears  to  iiave  lif-en  tlie  origm  of  the 
HebrewTliummiiii — -'a  word,'  he  remarks," accord- 
ing to  the  Sept.  translation,  inqjlying  truth,  and 
bearing  a  furtheraiialogy  in  its  plural  termination." 
Hf  also  remarks  that  the  word  Tiiummim,  being 
a  plural  or  dual  word,  corresponds  to  tlie  Egypt iaa 
notion  of  tlie  '  two  Truths,'  or  the  double  capacity 
of  this  goddess.  'This  goddess,'  he  says,  'fre- 
quently occurs  in  tiie  sculptures  in  this  double 
ca])acity,  re])resented  by  two  figures  exactly 
similar,  as  in  No.  (530),     It   is,'  he  adds,  '  f ur- 


530.     [Goddess  of  Truth  and  Justice.] 

tlier  observable  that  the  chief-jiriest  of  the  Jews, 
who,  tiefore  tiie  election  of  a  king,  was  also  the 
judge  of  the  nation,  was  alone  entitled  to  wear  thit 
honorary  badge.   Does  the  iotich  of  tiie  successfuil 


531 .    [Goddess  of  Tnitli  and  Justice.] 

litigant  with  the  figure,  by  the  Egyptian  arch-judge^ 
afford  any  illustration  of  such  passages  as  Isa.  vi. 
7,  Jer.  i.  9,  Est.  v.  2,  or  of  lliose  numeiou»ii.stance« 
in  which  touching  is  represented  as  the  emblem 
or  means  of  miraculous  virtue?     Our  authorit]f 
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for  tliese  Egyptian  aiitiquUies  adds,  tliat  according 
to  some  tlie  Urim  and  Tlnimmim  signify  'lights 
and  peii'ections,'  or  '  light  and  truth' — which  last 
presents  a  striking  analogy  to  the  two  fignres  of 
He.  the  sun,  and  Thmei,  truth,  in  the  breastplate 
worn   by  tlie  Egyptians  (No.  532).      Here  Thmei 


S32.     [Breastplate.] 

is  represented,  as  slie  is  frequently,  as  a  single 
rigure  wearing  two  ostrich  f'ealiiers,  iier  emblem, 
because  all  tite  wing-feathers  of  ihis  bird  were 
considered  of  equal  length,  and  hence  meant 
true  or  correct'  (  Manners  and  Customs  of  the 
Ancient  Egyptians,  ii.  27,  &c.  ;  v.  2S,  &c. 
London,  1S42.  See  aho  other  remarks  on  the 
dual  offices  of  Thmei,  in  Gallery  of  Antiy^dtiQs, 
selected  from  (he  British  Museum  l)y  F.  .•\run- 
daie  and  J.  Bonomi).  Upun  a  view  of  tiie  pre- 
(  ediiig  facts,  we  incline  to  Mr.  Mede's  ojiinion, 
•  iiat  the  Urim  and  Thummim  were  'tilings  well 
known  (o  the  ))atriarchs.'  as  divinely  appointed 
means  of  iiujuiring  of  the  Lord  (Gen.  xxv.  22, 
23).  suited  to  an  infantine  state  of  religion  ;  that 
tiie  originals  were  jireserved,  or  the  real  use,  at 
least,  among  the  Abraliamid;e,  and  at  the  relorm- 
ntion  under  .^L)ses,  were  simply  recognised;  that 
tlie  resembliinces  to  them  among  the  Kgyptians 
were  but  imitttions  of  this  jirimeval  mode  of 
divine  communication,  as  were  the  heaiiien  aus- 
pices of  similar  means  originally  cnnnectetl  with 
the  sacririce  of  animals  [Cain;  Abki.;  LiVEitl. 
The  speculations  of  learned  Jews  and  Christians 
connected  with  this  subject,  may  be  seen  in 
W'nwt's  Biblisch.  lieal-Wotterbuch,  Leijis.  1835, 
art.  '  Urim  und  Tliimimim ;'  or  in  Uot)inson's 
Theoloyical  Dictionary,  London,  1S16;  and  some 
of  them  in  Crnden's  Concordance.  Dr.  Pii- 
deanx  maintains  tliat  (he  divine  answer  was  given 
by  an  audible  voice  to  tlie  high-priests  arrayed, 
iinil  standing  o])posite  to  the  ark  (Connection,  i, 
123.  &c.)  ;  but  when  David  consulted  the  oracle 
by  Abiathar  (  I  Sam.  xxiii.  9.  1 1  ;  xxx.  7,8),  the 
ark  was  at  Kirjatlijearim,  whereas  David  was  in 
tbe  one  case  at  Ziklag,  and  in  the  other  in  the 
loiest  of  Hareih.  Jahn  supposes  that  the  answer 
was  given  by  the  words  yis  and  no  inscril)e(l  on 
two  stones  (a  third  being  left  blank  I'ov  no  answer) 
which  the  liigh-jiriest  carried  on  his  breastplate; 
and  consequently  that  the  Uiim  and  Tlnunmim 
was  the  sacied  hit  referred  to  in  Hrov.  x\  i.  3.'i.  The 
lot  is  cast  (^p'nn)  into  tlic  huaoni ;  lint  the  whole 
judicial  drcisi,.n  is  of  the  I^ord  (comp.  xviii.  18: 
Archcpol.  §  37(').  Michaelis  also  considers  it  as 
a  lot,  wliicli  was  used  in  criminal  Ciises  to  dis- 
cover, n;)t  convict  the  criminal  ;  for  the  confes- 
sions of  the  guilty  are  recorded  in  the  oidy  two 
instances  of  rthis  kind  mentioned  in  Scripture 
CJosh.  vii.  14-18,  and  1  Sa'ii.  xiv.  37-1.')).  Ol)- 
serve  the  He  )vew  or  margin  of  ver.  -11,  in  Ihe 
last  reference.  He  remarks  tlial  the  discovery  of 
an  unknown  murder  was  not  left  to  these  means 
[Notes  on  Exod,  xxviii.  30,  and  Laws  of  Moses, 
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art.  304),     Braunius  maintains  the  notion  of  J(v 

sephus  as  to  the  mcnle  of  the  divine  answer  (D^ 
Vestttii  Sacer,  Heb.,  ii.  20).  Spencer  maintains 
that  of  Philo  {De  Legih.  Hob.  I'ib.  iii.  Diss.nlt.); 
but  is  opposed  by  Pocock  (  On  Hosea  iii.  4,  p,  149). 
See  al?o  Buxtorf,  Historia  Ui-im  et  Thvmtniin, 
in  Exercilt.  ad  H/st.  Basilese.  1659;  .lennings, 
Jewish  Antiquities,!.  233  ;  VVilsius,  ^Hffy/uiaca, 
c.  10,  &c.  W  iner  also  lefers  to  Norris's  Archeeo- 
logia,  or  Miscell.  Tracts  relati7tg  to  Antiquity, 
iv.  No.  19;  Schroeiler,  Diss,  de  Urim  et  TKym- 
niim,  Marb.  1741;  Bellarmann,  Urimu.  Thum- 
mim die  iiUesten  Gemmen,  Heri.  1824;  Stiebriz, 
Diss,  de  Variis  de  Urim  et  Thunimun  Scuteutt. 
Hal.  1753-4.-J.  F.  D. 

USURY,  an  unlawful  contract  for  tl;e  loan 
of  money,  to  be  relnrneil  again  with  exorbitant 
increase.  By  the  laws  of  Moses  the  Israelites 
were  forbidden  to  take  usury  from  their  brethren 
upon  the  loan  of  money,  victuals,  or  anything 
else,  not,  it  has  been  ol)served  by  Michaelis,  a.s 
if  he  absoluttly  atid  in  all  cases  condemned  the 
])ractice,  for  he  expressly  permitted  inteiest  to  lie 
taken  from  strangers,  but  only  out  of  favour  to 
the  poorer  classes.  In  other  words,  he  dill  not 
n)ean  to  lepresent  that  the  taking  of  interest  for 
the  loan  ot  money  was  in  itsell  sint'nl  and  un- 
just; but  as  at  that  j)friod  the  Lsradites  were 
compaiaiively  a  jjoor  people  and  strangers  to 
comuieice,  they  borrowed,  not  with  a  view  to 
])roiit  t)ut  irom  poverty,  and  in  order  to  procure 
the  connnon  necessaries  of  Ide.  It  would  ilieie- 
fore  have  been  a  hardship  to  have  exacted  from 
tliem  more  than  was  lent.  The  Israelites  were, 
however,  permitled  to  take  usury  from  slraiigeis, 
from  the  Can;i;iniles  and  other  people  devoted  to 
subjection.  Tois  w.is  one  of  the  m.iny  means 
they  ailopted  for  oppressing  anil  ruining  the  Ca- 
naanites  who  remained  in  the  land.  After  the 
return  of  the  Jews  from  captivity,  they  ueie  re- 
quired liy  Nehemiah  to  '  leave  off  this  usury,' 
and  to  lestore  to  their  brethren  what  they  had 
exacteil  from  them — 'their  lands,  their  vineyaids, 
their  olive-yards,  and  thiir  houses;  also  llie 
hundredth  part  of  the  money,  and  of  the  corn,  the 
wine,  and  the  oil'  (Neh.  v.  10,  II).  Our  Sa- 
viour denoiniced  all  extol f ion,  and  promulgated 
anew  law  of  love  and  forbearance: — '  (iive  to 
every  man  that  asketh  of  thee,  and  of  him  that 
taketh  away  thy  goods,  ask  them  not  again.' 
'  liove  ye  yoiu'  enemies,  ami  do  gooil,  and  lend, 
hoping  for  nothing  again  '  (Luke  vi.  311,  35). 

The  practice  of  exacting  an  exorbitant  r<de  of 
interest  for  the  loan  of  money  is  condemned  by 
all  laws  divine  and  human.  It  was  first  pro- 
hibited in  Ktigland  during  the  reign  of  Kdwaid 
the  Confessor;  but  that  law  is  consideied  to  liavi 
beci>me  obsolete,  as  in  1126  usury  was  forbidden 
only  to  the  clergy,  and  in  I13S  it  was  decree  1 
bv  the  Council,  that  'such  ol  the  clergy  as  were 
usurers  and  hunters  after  sor<iid  gain,  ;uid  for  the 
jmblic  em])loynient  of  the  laity,  ought  to  be  de- 
graded.' In  1199,  t!te  last  year  of  the  reign  of 
Bicliard  I.,  the  rate  of  interest  for  money  was  re- 
stricted to  K)  per  cent.,  which  continued  to  be 
the  market  rate  until  the  reign  ol  Henry  V'lIL 
In  1311,  Philij)  IV.  fixed  the  interest  that  might 
be  exacted  in  the  fairs  of  Champagne  at  20 
{>er  cent.  James  L  of  Arragon,  in  1242,  fixed 
it  at  18  per  cent.  In  1490  the  rate  of  interest  in 
Placentia  was  40  per  ceut.     Charles   V.  tii«<i 
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tki  rate  of  /nteresl  in  his  <lomiiii,.»is  at  12  per 
isent.  I  I  154G  tlie  rate  in  Eiii,'lancl  was  fixed  at 
10  jier  cent;  in  162-1  it  was  lediiceil  to  8:  in 
1651  to  () ;  ami  in  1714  to  5  \>er  cent.,  at  wliicii 
it  remained  luitil  183!.  By  3  and  4  Will.  IV., 
c.  98,  liiiis  not  lia\  ing  more  than  tluee  montlis  to 
run  were  exempted  Irom  llie  operation  of  tlie 
laws  against  iisniy:  and  by  tlie  1  Vic.  c.  SO,  the 
exemption  was  extended  to  bills  payable  at 
twelve  mon'hs.  liy  the  2  and  3  Vic,  c.  37,  it 
was  enacted  that  bills  uf  exchange  and  contiacts 
for  loan-s  or  forbtarance  of  money  alxive  10/.  shall 
not  be  atl'ecteii  by  the  usu'.y  laws.  Fi\e  ]ier  cent. 
Is  still  left  as  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  money, 
niless  it  shall  apjiear  that  any  dill'erent  rate  was 
agreed  upon  between  the  parties. — G.  M.  B. 

UZ  (V-iy  ;  Sept.  Auffhis),  a  region  and  tribe 
named  in  Job  i.  1  ;  Jer.  xxv.  20;  Lam.  iv.  21, 
now  generally  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in 
the  south  of  Araliia  Deserta,  between  Idumaea, 
Palestine^  and  the  Euphrates,  called  by  I'tolemy 
{Gecg.  V.  19j  AiViVaf,  unless  the  reading  'Adi(TiTai, 
is  to  be  restored  [Nations.  Dispkk.sion  ok]. 
The  tribe  seems  to  have  been  descended  from  Uz, 
the  son  of  Aiam  (Cien.  x.  23).  although  it  Inis 
been  sometimes  doubted  whether  its  o.  igin  might 
not  rather  be  referred  to  Huz,  the  son  of  Nahor 
(Gen.  xxii.  21),  or  to  Ux,  the  Horde,  son  of 
Dishan  (Gen.  xxxvi.  28). 

UZAL  (^T^N  ;  Si-pt,  Alp^X),  a  descendant  of 
Joktan,  foimder  of  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  of 
Joktanidee  in  Yemen  (Gen.  x.  23 )  [Nations, 
Disi'KKsiON  ok]. 

UZZ.\H  {r\Vi},  strength;   Sept. 'Ofa),  son  of 

Aljinailab,  a  Levite,  who,  with  his  brother  Aliio, 
joud.icted  the  new  cart  on  which  the  ark  was 
aken  fiom  Kirjath-jearim  to  Jerusalem.  When 
he  procession  reached  the  threshing-floor  of 
NaciiOJi,"  the  oxen  drawing  the  cart  became  un- 
"iily,  and  U.'zab  hastily  jnit  forth  his  hand  to 
*tay  the  aik,  which  was  shaken  by  tlieir  move- 
aients.  For  this  the  anger  of  the  Lord  smote 
him,  and  he  died  »,n  the  spot.  This  judgment 
appeared  to  David  so  sevtre,  or  even  harsh,  that 
he  was  much  distiesscd  by  it.  and  cecomiiig  afraid 
to  take  the  ark  any  farther,  left  it  Miere,  in  charge 
of  Obed-edom,  till  three  months  after,  when  he 
finally  took  it  to  Jeiusalem  (2  Sam.  vj.  I-l  1). 
The  whole  jiroceeding  was  very  irregular,  and 
contrary  to  the  distinct  and  far  from  unmeaning 
regulations  of  the  law,  which  prescribed  that  the 
ark  should  be  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Le- 
vites(Exo<l.  xxv.  14).  where  is  here  it  was  conveyed 
in  a  cart  drawn  by  oxen.  The  aik  ought  to  have 
been  enveloped  in  its  coverings,  and  tiius  wholly 
concealed  be(()re  the  Levites  apjjroached  if ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  priest  took  part  in  the 
n.atter,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  ark  was 
brought  I'orth,  exposed  to  the  common  gaze,  in 
the  same  mariner  in  which  it  had  been  t  rought 
back  liy  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vi.  13-19).  It 
was  the  duty  of  l.'zzah,  as  a  Levite,  to  have  been 
acquainted  witli  the  proper  course  of  jiroceeding  : 
he  was  therefore  tlie  jjeison  justly  accountable 
for  the  neglect;  and  the  judgment  upon  him 
»eem8  to  have  been  the  most  eflectual  course  of 
ensuring  attention  to  the  proper  course  of  pro- 
ce<'diiig,  and  of  checking  the  growing  disposition 
to  treBt  the  holy  mysteries  with  undue  familiarity. 
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That    it   had    this   effect    is    expressly  itatvd   ia 
1  Chron.  XV.  2,  13. 

UZZEN-SHERAH  (H")^.^  ]\^;  Sept.  "O^ 
2.er]pd),  a  small  city,  founded  by  Siierah,  lli« 
daughter  of  Ephraim  (1  Chron.  vii.  21). 

UZZL\H  (n'-ry,  mifjht  of  Jehovah;  Sept. 
'O^iasj,  .otherwise  called  Azauiah,  a  king  of 
Judah,  who  liegan  to  reign  B.C.  809,  at  the  age 
of  sixteen,  and  reigi^d  lifly-three  years,  lieing, 
with  the  so!e  exception  of  Manas-ehV,  the  longest 
reign  in  the  Hebrew  annals.  Uzziali  was  but  Hve 
vears  old  when  his  father  was  slain.  He  was  six- 
teen liefore  he  was  formally  called  to  the  throne: 
and  it  is  disputed  by  chroiudogeis,  whether  to 
count  the  lifty-two  years  of  his  reign  from  the  be- 
ginning or  from  the  end  of  the  eleven  intervening 
years.  In  the  first  half  of  his  reign,  Uzziah  lic- 
haved  well,  and  was  mindful  of  his  true  jilace  as 
viceroy  of  tlie  Divine  King.  He  accordingly  pros- 
jiered  in  all  his  undertakings.  His  arms  were 
successful  against  the  Philistines,  the  Aiabians, 
and  the  Ammonites  He  restored  and  fortifie<i 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  planleil  on  them 
engines  tor  discharging  arrows  and  great  stones  ; 
he  organized  the  military  force  of  the  nation 
into  a  kind  of  militia,  composed  of  307,500 
men,  under  the  command  of  26UU  chief's,  and 
divided  into  bantis  liable  to  be  called  out  in 
rotation  ;  lor  these  he  provided  vast  stores  of  all 
kinds  of  weapons  and  aimour, — spears,  shieldii, 
helmets,  breastplates,  bows,  ami  slings. 

Nor  were  tlie  arts  of  peace  neglected  by 
him  :  he  loved  and  fostered  agriculture ;  and  h» 
also  dug  wells,  and  constructed  lowers  in  tlie 
desert,  for  the  nse  of  the  Hocks.  At  length,  when 
he  had  consolidated  and  extended  his  power,  and 
developed  the  internal  resources  of  his  country, 
Uzziah  fell.  His  jirospeiily  engendered  the  pride 
which  became  his  ruin.  In  the  twenty-fourtii 
year  of  his  reign,  incited  probalily  by  the  example 
of  the  neighbouring  kings,  who  united  the  regal 
and  jiontitical  functions,  Uzziah,  unmindful  of 
the  fate  of  Dalhan  and  Abiram,  ilared  to  attempt 
the  exercise  of  one  of  the  jirincipal  functions  of 
the  priests,  by  entering  the  iioly  place  to  burn  in- 
cense at  the  eolden  altar.  But,  in  the  very  act, 
he  was  smitten  with  leprosy,  and  was  thrust  foilli 
by  the  )iriests.  He  '•ontinued  a  leper  all  the  resi 
of  liis  life,  and  lived  apart  as  such,  the  public 
functions  of  the  government  being  ailministered 
by  his  so "»  Joihani,  as  soon  as  he  became  of  sufli- 
dei:t  ujt  '-  Xings  xv.  27,  28;  2  Chron.  xxvi.). 
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VALE;  VALX^VA  [Palestine;  Pi.ain.J 
VASHTl  CJ^K'I  ;  Ft.-^beuuOj ;  Sept.  'Aot.V). 
the  wife  of  Ahasueriis,  \i>\\^  of  Persia,  wiiose  re- 
fusal to  present  herself  uin.iled  Ijefoie  the  coni- 
potators  of  the  king  led  to  'ler  degradation,  and 
eventually  to  the  advancement  of  Esther  (Esth. 
i.  9-12)  [Ahasuekl's  ;  Esther]. 

VAT.  The  three  Hebrew  words  translated 
nitiefat,  wine-press,  and  vat,  are  not  well  di»» 
Criminated  in  ihe  coniinon  version  of  tbeBiblej 
nor  indeed,  owing  to  their  comparatively  infi»" 
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^iient  ofcnr/ence,  are  their  original   distinctions 
very  ohv  inns. 

1.  3p*  yek'b  or  yekev,  seems  to  denote  //»c 
fyuU-house  <i7id  tcine-press  as  a  wlmle,  including 
ilie  iiiess-vat  anil  tije  receptacle  for  grapes  in- 
l"ii(led  to  he  ])reserveil  ;  just  as  '  ham'  includes 
Imtli  tlie  coni-liea])  and  the  threshing  floor.  Tlie 
word  occurs  sixteen  times,  in  most  of  which  it 
evidtntlv  denotes  tiie  entire  huilding  ap])rop\ialed 
lo  vintage  and  orchard  fruit  (Deut.  xvi.  13; 
Judges  vii.  2.3;  Isa  v.  2;  Hos.  ix.  2;  Hag.  ii. 
]();'  Zecli.  xiv.  10).  In  Joel  iii.  13;  iv.  l-}, 
' 'lie  press  (gal li)  is  full,  \\\t  fruit-vats  (yekeh) 
overrtow."  Tliis  term  is  clearly  distinguished 
iVoni  the  press  vat  in  which  tlie  giapes  were 
tnidden.  The  ap,:aient  exceptions  are  Frov.  iii. 
10;  Jiicl  ii.  2J  ;  liut  these  texts  are  capahle  of  a 
lietter  rendering.  We  translate  the  former — '  Thy 
I'luif-vats  shall  he  lieaped  up  with  vintage- fruit.' 
(Jesenius  ohserves  tiiat  'neither  the  wine-press 
nor  wine  vat  can  he  .said  to  l)Uist  from  the  ijuan- 
litv  of  wine  made,  the  figure  applying  only  to  a 
>'ask  or  wine-skin'  (Lejr.  hy  Prof  Robinson,  p. 
S79);  hence  he  considers  |nQ,  translated  '  over- 
llow,'  as  a  verb  of  ahmidaiice — nielaph.  '  to  be 
redundrnit  xcith.^  The  latter  text  is  explained 
under  Fruits.  Olearius,  in  his  Persian  Tnivels, 
1637,  say<,  '  they  have  a  way  to  keep  grajjes  hy 
wrapping  them  up  in  green  reeds  and  h  inging 
them  uj).  in  the  roof  of  their  chamhers"  fllh.  vi. 
p.  3111).  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup|)ose  th.it  \\\ie  yckeb 
would  he  needed  only  during  t!ie  vintage,  since 
the  grapes  are  capable  of  preservation  all  the  year 
round,  and  it  would  therefore  be  useful  as  a  stoie- 
lioirse.  Ellis  W.  Delesser,  Ksq.,of  Florence,  thus 
de.^crlhes  to  us  the  mode  of  keeping  grapes  adopted 
'U  Italy  :  •  The  grajjes  are  preserved  in  the  state 
in  wl-iich  they  are  cut  from  the  vine,  from  the 
time  of  the  vintage  till  the  month  of  March,  by 
spreading  them  out  on  hurdle.s,  taking  care  to 
leave  sulli.iient  space  between  the  bunches,  in 
lofiy  and  dry  outhouses"  {Private  Letter,  1811). 
(-resennis  considers  that  the  yekeh  was  "  the  vat 
or  receptacle  nito  which  the  must,  or  new  wine, 
fl.)wed  frnm  the  ])ress  MS;  probably  imjjressed 
wilh  the  affinity  between  yekev  and  the  ro't  of 
'  excavate.^  But  tiie  fact  is,  that  in  the  rudest 
and  original  states  of  societv  amongst  the  Orien- 
tals it  was  common  to  form  storehouses  by  ex- 
cavating, in  which  they  kept  llieir  grain,  grapes, 
and  oilier  fruit.  The  name  yekeb  migijt  oiigi- 
nally  have  referred  to  this,  and  would  afterwards 
be  retained  in  its  application  to  more  civilized 
methods  and  structures.  By  this  inter]iretation 
(iesenius  is  compelled  to  give  two  distinct  mean- 
ings lo  the  word — 1,  \\\e  icine-vat ;  2,  \\w  yrape- 
vat ;  whereas,  by  adopting  our  more  genciic  but 
inclusive  delinition,  lliese  and  other  dilliculties 
are  obviated. 

2.  miQ /«>oraA,  occurs  but  twice  (Isa.  Ixiii. 
3;  Hag.  ii.  1**).  It  is  derived  from  1)^  "to 
ideak,'  and  hence  i.s  ajijjlied  to  the  vat  in  wliich 
the  giajies  are  crusiied  or  broken.  The  vats  were 
generally  large  and  deep,  rwpiiring  several  per- 
fons  to  tread  the  gra[)es  in  them  together.  Hence 
:o  'tread  tlie  wiiie-press  alone'  indicated  extreme 
ilistress  and  desolation.  Probably  this  term  was 
Epplieil  only  to  the  wine-vax,  as  distinguished  from 
(ialhsheinen.  the  oil  jiiess. 

3.  nj  gath,  occurs  in  five  yia-ssages.  It  de- 
»otes  the  vat  {\iiv6s)   ni  which   grapes  and  olives 


were  trodden  with  the  feet.  These  were  eithei 
formed  with  stones  and  covered  with  insolubU 
cement,  or  were,  in  favourable  localities,  liewB 
out  of  the  rock,  forming  raised  leservoiis,  into 
which  the  picked  gra])e8  were  cast  and  trodden 
upon  by  men  to  press  out  the  inu^t,  or  new  wine, 
whicli  llowed  out  through  gr.itings  or  spouts  into 
large  vessels  placed  outside  {inro\rvtov).  in  iha 
Egyptian  jiaiiitiiigs  these  vats  aie  re|iresenled  as 
having  a  temporary  lieam  extended  ever  them, 
with  short  ropes  hanging  down,  bv  which  the 
treaders  held  fast,  and  which  greatly  helped  them 
in  their  labour,  inasmuch  as  the  beam  acted  as  a 
lever  in  its  rebound,  lifting  them  up  from  tlie 
mass  of  grapes  into  which  they  sank. 


5.'!3.     [Wine-press.] 

This  work,  although  laborious,  was  performed 
with  great  animation,  accompanied  by  vintage- 
songs,  and  with  a  peculiar  siiout  or  cry,  and 
sometimes  by  instrumental  music  (Isa.  xvi.  9, 
10;  Jer.  xxv.  30;    xlviii.  32,  33). 

The  imoXriviov  referred  to  in  Mark  xii.  1,  was 
a  vessel  pi, iced  below  the  \y)v6s,  or  vat,  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  new  wine  or  oil.  A  phice  was 
digged  for  liohbng  it,  as  well  as  sometimes  for 
the  vat  in  which  the  fruit  was  trodden  (Mark 
xxi.  33).-  F.  R.  L. 

\'E1L.  There  are  several  words  denoting; 
veil  in  the  Helirew  Scripture,  showing  that,  as  at 
present,  there  were  dilleient  kinds  of  this  e.ssenlial 
aiticleofan  Eastern  female's  attire.  These  are 
es.seiitially  of  two  descri|)tioiis.  The  first,  and 
which  alone  offer  anv  re.ieml)laii<'e  to  the  veils 
used  among  us,  are  those  which  the  Eastern  wo- 
men wear  indoors,  and  wliicii  aie  usually  o/ 
mu-lin  or  other  light  texture,  attached  to  the 
head-dress  and  falling  down  over  the  back. 
They  are  of  different  kinds  and  names,  some 
descending  only  lo  the  waist,  wliile  others  reach 
nearly  lo  the  ground.  These  are  not  used  to  con- 
ceal the  face. 

'I'he  veils  meniioneil  in  Scrijiture  were,  BC 
doubt,  mostly  analogous  to  the  wrappers  of  (Iti^ 
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fcrent  kinds  in  which  the  Eastern  women  envelop 
tbamsslves  whea  they  quit  their  houses.      These 
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534.     [In-door  Veils.] 


MC  of  great  amjjlitude,  and,  anion^  tlie  common 
peti))le,  ot"  strotig  and  coarse  texture,  like  that  in 
wiiicii  Rutii  carried  iioiiie  her  corn  (Ruth  iii.  15). 
Tlie  word  liere  is  rUlQDfD  mitpacliat,  and  is 
rightly  rendered  'veil  by  our  transialor.s,  although 
some  lexicographers,  not  understanding  Eastern 
veils,  lia\  e  considered  it  a  mantle  or  cloak.  The 
cuts  will  show  how  sutTicieiit  the  out-door  '  veils' 
of  the  Eiistern  women  are  tor  such  a  use.  The 
word  whicii  indicates  lluth's  ample  and  strong 
veil  is  that  whicli  also  occurs  in  Isa.  iii.  22,  and 
is  there  translated  •  mantle.'  In  the  same  verse 
we  Knd  n^Tl  radid,  which  denotes  another  kind 
of  veil,  ])roUahly  tif  finer  materials,  I'rom  the 
manner  in  v/hich  it  is  mentioned  in  this  text  and 
in  Cant.  v.  7.  The  laller  ])assage  shows  that  it 
was  an  out-door  veil,  which  the  lady  had  cast 
around  her  when  she  went  I'orth  to  seek  her  he- 
loved.  In  Isa.  iii.  22,  tiiis  word  is  lendered  tiy 
ttie  olil  English  and  now  ol)Solete  term  '  wimple," 
which  means  a  kind  of  hood  or  veil  in  use  at 
*he  time  the  tKUislation  was  made,  and  was  not  a 


(39.     [Dress  Veils,  &c.  In-ioor.'l 


bau    represenfalive   of   the   original,     Th 
occurs  in  Spenser  : — 
*  For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside, 
And  widjw-like  sad  wimple  thrown  away.' 


word 


'  But  (she)  the  same  rjid  f.ide 

Under  a  veil  that  icimpled  was  full  li)w  ; 

And  over  all  a  hlack  stole  she  did  throw. 

As  one  that  iidy  mourned. 

Another  kind  of  veil,  called  TVO"^  tiamah,  il 
named  in  Cant.  iv.  1,  3  ;  vi.  7,  and  Isa.  xKii.  2,  in 
which  places  tlie  word  is  rendeied  'locks'  in  the 
Aiith.  Vers.;  hut  in  these  text.*,  accoiding  to  the 
liest  critics,  we  should  read,  'Thou  liasi  dove's 
eyes  within  thy  veil  ;'  not  '  within  thy  hicks." 
'Thy  temples  within  thy  veil:'  not  ■  within  thy 
locks.'  '  i{aisetliy  veil  ;  not  •unccvei  thy  locks.' 
And  as  these  passages  refer  mostly  to  llie  ellect  of 
the  veil  as  coimecteil  with  the  head-dress,  il  may 
].erhaj)s  have  heen  one  of  those  veils  which  have 
been  already  descrihed  as  a  jiart  of  in-door  dress  ; 
although  it  must  he  aihnitteil  that  the  expressions 
are  almost  equally  applicalile  to  some  kind  of 
street-veil.  Of  this  the  reailer  can  judge  fruni 
tlie  engravings. 


ijGfi.    [Out-door  ^'«1».T 

Another  veil,  called  5]*!?^  tzniph,  is  mentioned 
in  Gen.  xxiv.  65  ;  xxxviii.  II,  19,  under  circum- 
stances which  show  that  it  was  one  of  those  ample 
wrap|)ers  which  women  wore  out  of  doors.     The 

etymology,  referred  to  the  Aral)ic  iju,  sub 
dup/icavit,  suggests  tliat  it  was  '  doiililed  '  over 
the  shoulders,  or  folded  ahoul  ihe  hody,  in  some 
peculiar  manner  which  distinguished  it  from  oilier 
veils.  It  is  clear  that  it  concealed  the  face,  as 
Judah  could  not  recognise  Tamar  when  she  had 
wrapped  herself  in  a  tzaipk. 

VEIL  OF  THE  IWBERNACLE  AND 
TE.MPLE.     [Tabernacle;   Tempi.k.] 

VERMILION.     [Purple] 

VERSE  (p-IDQ  ;  arlxos,  Ko/x/na ;  ctesum,  in' 
cisum,  versus,  versicuhis).  An  inquiry  into  th« 
origin  of  the  verses  into  which  the  ])rinted  text 
of  the  Bihle  in  every  language  is  at  present  di- 
vided, will  not,  we  trust,  jmive  uninteresting  to 
the  lovers  of  Bihlical  literature.  As  there  was 
no  distinct  woik  on  the  snhject  of  these  divisions, 
the  writer  of  this  article  atttnipted  to  sujiply 
the.  deficiency  in  a  series  of  papers  ijublished 
In  the  year  1812  in  the  Christian  Remem 
brancer,  hut  the  suhject  wa«  discontinwed,  a» 
not  being  found  adapted  to  the  jnesent  cir- 
cumstances of  that  peritKlical.  We  shall  here 
give  the  results  of  our  inquiries,  whic'n  are 
uot   fully  developed   in    the  papers    referred  *o 
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We  shall  first  treat  of  the  versieular  divisions  in 
tnaiiHscrij)ts  ot  the  liilile,  viz.: — 

1.  Menilieis  iif  iliytliniif^al  passages. 

2.  I.di^ncal  (livisiui  s  in  the  prose  books,  pecu- 
liar to  llie,  veisiiiiis. 

3.  I.ii^nciil  divisions  in  the  orii^inal  texts. 
Tlie  term  verse  (oersus,  from  verto,'\o  tarn'), 

like  tlie  Greek  aTiyos,  was  applied  liy  tlie  Ro- 
mans (o  Inies  in  geiier.il,  whether  in  jnose  or 
verse,  hiif  more  p.irtioiilarly  to  tlie  rhythmical 
divisions  wiilch  ^'cnerally  commenced  the  line 
witii  a  ci|iilal  letter.  Tlie  custom  of  writing 
poetical  hooks  in  stanzas  was  common  to  the 
Greek*,  Rinnans,  Arahians,  and  Hehrews.  The 
poetical  ho,/ks  (viz  Job,  Psalms,  Proveriis,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  and  C-aiiticles),  in  the  oldest  liehrew 
MSS.,  as  tlie  Paris  li'idlei.m.  Casscl,  and  Ke^io- 
montanus,  are  also  thus  divided,  and  the  puetical 
passii^'es  i:i  the  historical  lionks  lire  still  given  in 
this  I'oi  m  in  onr  priiiie<l  Hebrew  Bibles.  The 
Alexandrian  JVIS.,  and  those  of  the  Italic  ver- 
sion, are  ecjually  so  written,  and  this  division  is 
found  ill  the  Psalterium  Tnricetise,  the  Verona 
and  St.  Germain  P.^alters,  and  in  Martianay's 
edition  of  .Jerome.  Alhan.isius  ap|)l;e>l  the  term 
TTi'xos  'n  t'"'  pii*sage  in  Ps.  cxix.  (>2  :  "I  arose 
at  midnight  to  praise  thee  lor  the  jndgment  of 
tliv  righteousness;"  and  Cioysostom  observes,  on 
Ps.  xlii.,  that  'each  sliili  (ffTtxos)  suffices  to 
afl'ord  us  much  philosophy."  He  also  uses  the 
term  ^f;iris  in  the  same  sense.  The  poetical 
books   are   called    by    Kpiphanius    the    Kve   crrt- 

The  following  example  is  from  the  Alexan- 
drian MS.  (iirit.  Mus.J:— [.Fob  iii.] 

AttoXoito  r]  r]fj.fpa  ff  7/  eyevvridijv  ey  aurp 

Kai  7]  vv^  iv  1]  fiTTOv  iSou  afxref 

AwiViyKoiTo  avrni/  ckotos 

Mr;  eiTj  e;s  rj^ef>aj  ei'iauTOV 

MtjSs  apidfirjdiir]  ets  7)^€pa$  fn}vo>v. 

Let  tlie  d^iy  per'sh  wlieiein  I  was  born, 

And  the  night  wheiein  it  was  said,   There  is  a 

man-child  conceived. 
As  for  that  night,  let  darkness  seize  upon  it  : 
Let  it  nut  be  joined  to  the  days  of  the  year  ; 
Let  it  Jiot  come  into  the  number  of  the  months. 

It  is  not  iinpi-obable  that  this  division  may  have 
come  from  the  original  authors,  which  the  nature 
of  the  suliject,  and  especially  the  ]iaialleli-m  of 
the  sentences,  seems  to  reeiuire  (Jebb  s  Sacred 
Literature).  In  the  VaA.  Alex,  are  ecpially  di- 
vided in  this  manner  the  songs  of  Moses  and  of 
Hannah,  the  prayers  of  Isaiah,  of  .lonali,  of  Ha- 
bakkuk.  Ht-z.-kiah,  iSIanasses,  and  .Azarias;  the 
Beiiedicite;  and  the  .songs  of  Mwy  {theotokos), 
Simeon,  and  Zacliariah,  in  the  New  Testament, 
to  whicli  is  added  the  Morning  Hymn,  or  Gloria 
in  Excelsis. 

A  similar  metrical  division  is  found  in  the 
Lilin  version.  ,\>vi>iw  {Ep.  ad  Sunn,  et  Fret.) 
applies  tiie  term  veisicu'tcs  to  the  wonis  'grando 
el  cal-bones  ignis  ■  (Ps.  xviii  1.3),  assigning  as  a 
reason  iviiy  the  Giee-.s  hail  not  this  versicle  alter 
the  interposilion  of  two  verses,  that  it  had  been  in- 
serted in  the  Senr.  from  the  Hebrew  and  Theodo- 
tion's  version  (with  an  asterisk).  He  also  observes 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  reply  to  the  (piestion,  why 
St.  Paul,  ill  citing  the  l:?lii  Psalm,  added  eight 
feraes  liOt  found  in  the  Hebrew.     Martianuy  re- 
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marks  that  these  eight  vc-ses,  ivhich  form  but 
three  divisions  in  the  Latui  Psidters,  are  ti»» 
found  in  an  ancient  Psalter  of  the  koii/!;  ar"d  lh« 
Italic,  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Germain  des  Pr-a ; 

Sepulchrum  patens  est  guttur  eorum 
Linguis  suis  dolose  agebant  [Ps.  v.  9]. 
Venenum  aspidum   sul>  labris  eoium  [Ps.  <:xl 

'^^■ 

Quorum  os  maledictione  et  amaritudine  pl« 

Hum  est  [Ps.  x.  7]. 
Veloces    pedes    eorum    ad   effundendum  san- 

guinem 
Contrilio  et  Infelicitas  in  viis  eorum 
Et  viam  pacis  noii  cognoverunt  [Isa.  lix.  7,  8] 
Non   est   timor   Dei    ante   oculos  eorum    [Ps. 

xxxvi.  1 1. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  these  eight  sticlis, 
although  found  in  Justin  M.iityr,  in  the  Vatican 
MS.,  and  in  llie  \'ulgate,  Arabic,  and  Elhiopic 
versions,  aie  an  early  interpolation  fioni  Rom.  iii. 
15-1 'l.      Tliey  are  wantnig  in  the  Cod   Alex. 

Jerome  observes  (Pre/  to  Job)  th.it  the  book 
of  .lob  commences  with  prose,  glides  into  verse, 
and  again  ends  with  a  shoit  co?n»irt  in  [irose  from 
the  verse  '  Idcirco  me  repreliendo,  et  ago  poeni- 
lentiam  in  cinere  et  I'avilla  (the  form  assumed 
also  by  tlie  text  of  the  oldest  Hebiew  MSS.).  He 
adds  that  tlieie  were  7110  or  800  verses  wanting  in 
the  old  Latin  version  of  this  book,  and  niakea 
mention  of  '  three  short  verses"  in  Ezek.  xxi.  and 
Isa.  Ixiii.  That  aslichometrical  arrangement  y)er- 
vaded  the  whole  f.alin  Bible  is  further  eviileni  from 
the  Speculum  Scnptiirce,  attril)uted  to  .Augustine, 
which  contains  extracts  fiom  Psalms,  Canticles, 
Ecclesiastes.  Job,  Ho>ea,  .Amos,  Micali,  Zejiha- 
liiah,  Malaclii,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Kzekiel,V\  isdoin 
Ecclesiasticus.  the  four  Evangelists,  2Corinthian8, 
Philip[iialis,  Timothy,  I  John,  and  Hebiews.  All 
these  ]iassage3  will  be  found  extracted  in  the 
C/iristian  Remonhrancer  {tit  supra,  vol.  iii. 
pp.676  683);  and  although  the  lirst  editors  ot 
the  Sjjcculum  seem  to  have  misunderstood  .Au- 
gustine s  meaning  (Simon  "s ///s<.  Ci  itkjue),  it  \s 
bevond  a  doubt  that  the  verses  in  the  Speculum 
(one  of  which  was,  '  Populus  ejus  et  oves  pascuae 
ejus'),  were  of  the  character  which  we  aie  now 
describing.  Jerome  has  not  followed  any  of 
the  divisions  of  the  javsent  Hebiew  text,  except 
in  those  passages  where  he  coul-!  not  well  Lave 
avoiiied  it,  viz.,  the  alplialietical  division  in  the 
hook  of  Lamentations,  and  the  aljihabetical 
Psalms,  lint  even  here  he  ditlers  from  tlie  present 
divisions  (Moriiii  Exerc.  Hib/.'^  pars  ii.  cap.  2). 

Jerome  introduced  a  similar  division  into  the 
prophetical  books  and  the  books  of  Chronicles, 
To  this  division  he,  in  the  jirophetical  books, 
applies  the  terms  cola  and  commata  (or  '  stanzas' 
and  'liemisti(;hs'),  while  in  the  Chronicles  he  only 
employs  the  colon,  or  longer  period.  '  No  one  ' 
he  oliserves,  '  when  he  sees  the  Pro])hets  diviileil 
into  verses  (versibus).  must  su])pose  that  they  are 
bound  by  metrical  lines,  or  that  in  this  lesjiect 
they  resemble  the  Psalms  and  the  books  of  Solo- 
mon ;  but  as  the  works  of  Demosthenes  and  Tully 
are  divided  into  colons  and  commas,  although 
written   in  ])rose  and  not  verse,  we  have,  for  th« 

*  Of  this  learned  work  the  only  cojiy  in  any 
public  institution  in  London  is  that  in  Mr.  Dar* 
lings  Clerical  Library. 
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convenience  of  the  reader,  aUo  dlstiiiguislied  our 
sew  versior  dy  a  new  sjjecies  >t'  writing.'  The 
Chionicles,  he  says,  iie  divided  into  members  of 
verses  (per  ivrsuitm  cola)  in  order  to  avoid  an 
■'inextiicable  Ibrest  of  names. 

The  lolKiwin^  s])ecimen3  of  Jerome's  divisions 
are  from  Martianay  : — 

[Jol.  iii] 
'Peieat  dies  in  qua  naliis  sum 

et   uox   in   qua  dictum  est :  Conceptus  est 
lionio. 
Dies  ilia  vcrtatur  in  tenehriis 
non  recj'iirat  eiun  Dens  desuper 
et  non  illustretur  lumine.' 

[Isaiah  xl.] 
•  Consolaniini,  Coiisolamini,  jiopule  mens, 

(licit  Deus  vesler. 
Loquimiiii  ,ul  cor  Jerusalem,  et  advocate  earn  : 
Oinnis  v.illis  exallabifiu-, 

et  omnis  mons  et  col  lis  liuniiliabitur, 
Et  evunt  prava  in  directa, 

et  aspera  in  viiis  planas. 
Et  re\e^al)itin-  gloria  Domini, 

et  vidtbit,  &c. 
Vox  di cent  is  ;  Clama. 

Et  dixi  : 

Quid  clani^bo? 

Omnis  caro  Icenum, 

et  omnis  gloria  ejus  quiisi  flos  agri.' 

[1  Chron.  xiv.] 
'  Misit  quoquf  Hiram  rex  Tyri  nuiitios  ad   Da- 
vid, et   ligna   ceilriiia,   et  artilicos  parietum, 
lignoruirhjue,  ut  aedilicaient  ei  domuii). 

Cogiiovitque  David  quod  confirinasset  eum 
DiJiiiinus  in  regem  super  Isiael,  et  suh- 
levalnm  esset  regiaun  suum  super  populum 
(■jus  Isiael. 

Acce|)it  qu  que  David  alias  uxores  in  Jeru- 
salem :  genuitque  (ilios,  et  lilias.' 

A  <livision  of  the  prophetical  l)ooks  hito  cola,  or 
S*:chs,  has  been  consideied  by  some  to  i>ave  had  its 
origin  Ijelbre  the  time  of  Jerome.  Eusel)ius  ac- 
quaints us  {Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  lb)  that  Orii^en,  in  his 
llexapla,  divided  the  Greek  and  other  versions  into 
(ccSAa,  whicli,  however,  Bisliop  Chiistoplierson  (in 
Euseb.  Eccles.  Hist.)  su|)piises  to  be  the  coinmns 
coiitaiTiing  the  dill'eient  texts  into  which  Origen's 
Polyylott  was  divided.  Hesychius,  who  died  in 
A.D.  433,  also  published  Ins  arixfip^^^  *>'  '''•- 
twelve  prophels,  which  he  calls  an  nivcnlion  of 
the  Fathers,  in  i.uitation  of  David  anil  Solomon, 
who  had  thus  divided  their  rhythmical  cnmpo- 
sitions.  He  observes  that  he  had  Ibund  a  similar 
division  in  the  apost.dical  liooks.  In  this  case 
such  division  nnist  have  been  anterior  to  the 
stichometrical  edition  of  Knthaiiiis.  if  the  date 
assig)ieil  to  his  ))ubricativ)n  l)e  correct,  viz.,  a.u. 
4j0  [Hoi.v  Scuii>Ti.'iti;].  It  is  n.it  improbable 
that  the  work  of  Hesychius  was  but  an  adaptation 
of  Jen.nies  cola  and  coininala  to  the  (jreek  text. 
Tills  is  also  theopiniiiii  of  Mai  tianay.  Epiplianius 
{De  Orth.  Fid.  iv  )  adds  the  two  bos.ks  of  Wis- 
dom to  the  |)oetica!  books  thus  arranged. 

We  have  seen  that  Jerome  imitates  the  mode  of 
writing  "he  wuiks  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  iu 
his  divisiiius  of  Chionicles.  This  cnstnm  of  writing 
Kard  <xri\3vs  appears  to  have  been  usual  among 
profane  wiiteis,  Josephus  observes  that  iiis  own 
/Vn'iouities  consisted  of  sixty  thousand  <rrix<"j 
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altliough  in  Itfigins's  edition  there  are  onTy  forty 
thousand  broken  lines.  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  hil 
Lives  of  the  Philosophers,  recounts  the  nund>et  of 
sticlis  which  their  works  contained.  Tliere  liave^ 
however,  existed  doubts  as  to  what  the  ffTl\iH 
really  were;  some  supposing  them  to  be  siiiiijly 
lines,  or  lines  consisting  of  a  certain  nnTOi>er  of 
words  or  letters,  as  iu  onr  ])rinteii  books,  while 
others  have  maintained  them  to  be  lines  of  varied 
length  regulated  by  the  sense,  like  the  cola  and 
coinmata  o\' ivwixne.  The  fact  is  that  there  are 
MSS,  wiitteii  in  b(.tli  kinds  of  verses  or  stichs, 
with  the  number  of  the  stichs  ])laceil  at  the  end  of 
each  book  ;  ami  this  is  what  is  called  stichometry, 
or  the  enumeration  of  lines.  The  introduction  of 
lines  regulated  liy  the  sense  into  tiie  New  Testa- 
ment is  sii)i))i>sed  to  have  been  a  rude  substitute 
for  })unctuatioii.  The  second  m(Mie,  resembling 
our  ]>iiiited  bonks,  is  also  coinmon ;  it  is  that 
adopted  in  the  Charlemagne  Uilile,  at  the  close  of 
each  book  of  which  will  be  found  the  mmiber  of 
verses,  that  is,  lines  of  equal  length,  but  without 
any  regard  to  the  luiniber  of  worils  or  letters. 

We  aie  not  aware  at  what  time  or  by  whom 
stichometry  was  adapted  to  the  (n)S])els,  bwt  not 
long  after  the  time  of  Euthalius  we  tind  it  in  com- 
mon u-e.  The  Cod.  Bezse  (C)  and  the  Clermont 
MS.  (D)  are  thus  written.  The  following  is  from 
C:— [John  i.| 

Ev  apx^l  V^  ^  \oyos  km  o  \oyos  r]v  irpos  fov  Qeop 
Kai  Sios  i}v  6  Koyos.  ouroi  tjv  iv  apxp  irpoj  top 
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Uafra  Si  avTov  eyevero  Kai  X'^'P'^  tivrov 
l-yivero  ouo(  iv  6  ytyovev  ev  cvru) 
7.UTI  7)v  Kai  ■)]  fciJTj  rjv  to  (pws  tuv  hvQponrurV 
Kci  TO  (peas  iv  TT)  oKOTia  ipaivd 
Kai  ?;  cTKiiTia  avro  ov  KaTt\a0€y 
Eyei/eTo  avdpunos  airfaTaKjXivos 
Xlapa  6(ov,  oyo/j.a  amou  Itaavyris. 

The  following  is  from  Acts  xiii.  IC,  in  Greek 
and  Latin:— (Kipling,  p.  717). 
AvaffTas  Se  6  TlavXos — Cum  surrexisset  Paulus. 
Kai    KaTaanaai    txi  X*'P'    uTtv — Et    silentium 

maim  postulasset,  dixit, 
AvSpes  \arpariXiTai,  Kat  oi  (poBovurvoi  tqv  &eoy — • 

\  iri  Istralitliti,  et  qui  tinietis  Deuni 
AKOuiraTf — Audlte. 
O  06OS  TOW  \aov  TOVTou,  K.  T.  \. — Dcus  populi 

hujus,  &c. 

Afterwards,  in  order  to  save  parchment,  it  be- 
came usual  to  write  the  stichometrical  books 
continuously,  separating  the  stichs  by  a  point, 
but  still  jilacing  their  numbers  at  the  end  of  each 
book.  The  following  is  a  sj)ecimen  from  th« 
Cod.  Cypr. : — O  5«  iytpOtis.  irapf\a0f  to  irat- 
Siov.  Kai  TT?!*  /.iriTfpa  avTov.  Kai  r)\9ev  tts  yt\* 
\(Tpat)\.  aKoucras  5i.  6ti  Apxv^aoi  PacriKfvtxt  fm 
TTjs  louSaias.  ayri  llpaiSou  tov  irarpos  avrov.  t(po- 

Sometimes,  instead  of  the  point,  the  sticlis  com- 
menced with  a  cajiltal.  as  in  the  Cod.  Boerner,, 
which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  written  by  an 
ignoiant  Irish  scribe,  unacquainted  with  the  lan- 
g^iages  in  which  the  MS  was  written  [VuL&.vrEj. 
Ut  non  quasi  ex  neceasit»te  t  em  bonuin  tuuia 
Ira.  ut)  «s  KaTavayKTfV  to  ayaSov  aoa, 
sit.       S(-(l  voluntarhim        fmsitnn      enira      Ideo 

■n.    AAAa     KOTfKoi/creto!'.      Taxa      ytV).      Aw 
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t  propterea,  A<i  horam  t  ad  tempus  u* 

ravTO.       Ex'^ptcrOrf.       irpos  capav  Ii'a. 

Kternum       iUum  t  eum     rcRipi^ts        nan      jam   quasi 

itervum         fratteiu  <iilectiim  raaxime        mihi 

SovKov.  AS€\<poi/.  AyawrfTov.  MaA^iara  efioi 
qiianto  arttem  magis  tilii  et  in  carne  et  in  dfio 
tloffo}.  5e  /laKKov  croi  Kai.  eu.  ffapKH  Kai  ev  utu 
si   igitur  t  ergo    m«»     habes  sociura  accipt? 

ti  (ixiv  f/.€    fx^'^       Koivcovov      UpoaKafioi, 

ilium  giaut  me  77.  Si  aiitem  al'quid  nocuit  t 
xvrnu      us     efj.a.1.  Ei  Se  .Ti.  TjSet- 

'«sit  te    aut        d«lio(  lioc     mihi    imputa    ego 

i>cri<Tef  <re    tj.  ocl>£iK€iTai.    Tovto    /xoi   eWoya  E-yaj 

paaius      scrips!  mea    manu      ego        i-eddam 

K^AvKot.   fyf/a\l/a   rrj.   e/ii)    X'P*'-      Ey'*'  a-iroT€i<ra). 

lit  n*in  dicaiii  tibi  quod  et  te  ipsum  milii 
Ira      ^7}      Keyco   trot,      on    Kai    <re    auTov.     fj.oi. 

dfbes        ita  t  iitiqiie     frater         ego     te        fruar 
npoGOKpiKeis.    ticu.  Htu  aB(\<p€.  Eya)  <rov.  ovai^-rfv. 
m  diid. 
(»   i^.      [Pliilem.  14—20.] 

Tlie  sti<'hs  were  sdinetimes  very  sliort.  as  in  Cod. 
Laud.  (K),  in  wliicli  tliere  is  seldom  al)ine  one 
word  ill  eiich.  The  Clertnoitt  MS.  (D)  contains 
a  list  of  (lie  sticlis  in  all  the  Gte.-k  l»ooks  of  ilie 
Oid  and  New  Te^faiuenls,  and  the  Stickometry 
of  N!(;ejtlniius  coiitaiiis  a  similar  eiuiineratioii  of 
the  Caiiiiiiical  liooks, — tlie  Antilej^omena  of  tlie 
Old  and  New  Testament, — <ind  of  the  Apociy- 
plial  ixKiks,  as  Enoch,  llie  Testaments  of  tlie  Pa- 
triarchs. &c.  &c. 

l^xi'^  (^Iiitriid.)  observes  that  1  lie  Codex  Alex- 
andriniis  misjlit  lie  easily  mi-taken  for  the  copy 
of  a  slicliiHnetrical  maruisciiitt,  (iMm  the  resem- 
blance of  its  (iivisions  to  the  ffrixot,  as,  ijKoi/ira 
Se  (JuacTfy  Keyou<n}s  fioi.  cwcurras  Ilfrpe.  duaov  kou 
tiaye.  Imt  these  occur  only  in  occasional  pas- 
sages. 

t.ist. inches  occur  in  other  MSS.  in  wliieh  the 
stanzas  ai'e  iminlieied  in  the  margin,  as  in  the 
Sor>fl;  of  Moses,  in  (ireek  and  Latin  In  the  Psalter 
of  Sedulius  of  IielancL,  who  (1  mrished  in  (he 
ninth  cerj'iiry.  'I'he  son;^  consists  of  forty-two 
commas  or  stichs,  comprised  in  seven  colons  or 
stanzas,  with  a  lloivian  numeral  pielixed  to  each — 
all  in  the  handiviiting  of  Seilnlius.  The  Latin 
is  Autehieriinymian  (MontCaucon,  P.aheogr. 
Grate;  also  Chvisi.  Reniemh.  n(  supra,  p.  (JS7}. 

There  is  a  Greek  Slichonietrical  manuscri()t  of 
Isaiah,  prolialdy  of  the  ninth  ceudiiy,  in  the 
Bihliodieciue  liu  Roi  (1892),  in  which  (he  s'ichs 
do  not  commence  with  the  line,  Imt  there  is  a 
Greek  numeral  letter  attached  in  (lie  margin 
oppi>si(e  each  sticli,  the  etnuneration  recom- 
mencing at  the  enil  of  every  hundred  lines,  in  (his 
form  ; — 

1.  The  vision  of  Is.iiali,  (he  son  of  Amoz,  which 

he  saw  concerning  .Fudah  and  .Ferusalem,  in 
the  days  of  Uz^iah,  Jothain,  Aliaz,  and 
Hezekiah,  kings  of 

2.  Juilali.      Hear,  ()  heavens,  and 

3.  give  ear,  O  earth  :    for  (he  Lord  hadi  spoken. 

4.  I  hive   nourished   and    lirouglit  up   children, 

and  (liev 

5.  have  rehelled  against  me.     The  ox  kno«»»th 

6.  iiis  owner,  and  (he  ass  his  master's  crib  : 

7.  l>ut  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people 

8.  ilofh  not  consider.     (J  sinful  nati  )n, 


9.  a  {lexiple  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed 

10.  of  evil-doer.s,   children   that  are  currupten; 

they  have  forsa 

11.  ken  the  Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  ho 

ly  one  of  Israel  to  anger;   they  are  gone  away 
backward.  Yowill  revolt  moreand  more,&C 

12.  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more? 
Hug  is  of  opinion  that  the  S'tichometrical  sys- 
tem gave  rise  to  the  continuous  and  regular 
grammalical  punctuation.  Attem]>ts  at  inter- 
punction  for  the  sake  of  the  sense  were,  however,  of 
much  greater  antiquity  in  profane  authors  than 
the  era  ol  Stichonietrv.  Grammatical  points  are 
said  to  liave  been  (irst  introduced  by  Aristoplianes 
of  Byzatitium  about  two  centuries  lielbre  the 
Christian  era.  VV"e  have  already  seen  that  iiiter- 
pnnction  was  in  use  in  MSS,  of  the  New  Testament 
Ix-fae  Euthalius,  a5  in  the  Cod  Alex.  Isidore 
of  Spain  acquaints  us  that  the  only  note  of  divi- 
s'on  m  his  time  was  a  single  point,  which,  to 
denote  a  comma,  or  short  ]iause,  was  placed  at 
the  l)ottom;  to  denote  a  colon,  or  larger  jjaiise,  in 
the  middle;  and  to  denote  a  Inl'l  pause,  or  ^leriod, 
was  placed  at  the  top  ol'  the  final  letter  of  the 
sentence.  Manuscrijjts  of  the  New  Teslrtnient,  as 
the  Znrich  Cod.  lias.  K.,  iiave  come  down  to 
us  thus  pointed.  In  otiiers,  as  the  Cod.  Alex,  and 
Cod.  Kphreni.,  the  point  is  placed  indillerenfly  at 
(he  top,  bottom,  or  middle  of  the  letter  (Tischen- 
dorl^  Cod.  Efi/treiii.).  Others,  as  L.,  use  across  for 
the  purpose  of  marking  a  period,  and  drib.  700 
makes  use  of  no  other  mark.  Hupfeld,  however, 
(SCitd.  tt.  Krlt.),  doubts  whether  thejioihts  in  Cod. 
Cyprius  are  notes  of  the  stichs,  and  denies  any 
distinction  between  grimmatical  and  other  in- 
(erpuMclion. 

Originally  there  were  no  spaces  between  the 
M'ords,  but  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  they 
began  to  l>e  sejiarated  either  by  spaces*  or  by 
jioinls.  About  the  same  period  the  present  marks 
of  puncinafion  began  to  be  gradually  and  im- 
(jerceptibly  adopted,  aud  had  become  universal 
in  ihe  tenth  century.  Michaelis  (/w^/'Ot/.  ch.  xiii.) 
says,  ■  that  .Jerome  introduced  (he  conmia  and, 
colon;'  but  (his  Wiis  not  for  ihe  piupose  of  diviil- 
ing  sentence.^  [  Vui.gate].  C<td.  V,  however,  in 
Matdiaei,  of  (he  eighth  century,  has  the  comma  and 
(he  ]»oint,  and  Cod.  Vat.  351,  the  colon.  The 
(ireek  note  of  interrogaiion  came  into  use  in  the 
ninth  cenliny.  After  tire  invention  of  printing,  the 
Aldine  editions  lixed  the  punctuation,  which  was, 
however,  varied  by  Robert  St.e])hens  in  his  dillereiit 
editions  of  the  Biiile.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  t» 
observe  (hat  the  punctuation  o(  (iie  Bilile  [lossesses 
no  authority,  and  that  no  critic  hesitates  to  dissent 
from  it.  Tlie  accents,  or  the  writing  Kara  irpoac^- 
Sioj/,  which  were  alieaily  in  use  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, weie  added  by  Euthalius  to  his  edition,  but 
wire  not  in  general  use  before  the  tenth  century. 

The  Hebrew  MSS.  all  contain  a  versicular 
division,  marked  with  the  accent  called  silluk, 
and  the  soi>li  pasuk  (end  of  tlie  verse).  The  word 
pasiik,  D1D3,  is  found  in  the  Talmud,  where  it 
denotes  some  division  of  tliis  kind  ;  but  whether 
the  Talmudical  jiesukiin  are  identical  with  those 
in  the  manuscripts,   hits  been   strongly  contested 


*  In  the  Cod.  Alex,  blank  spaces  are  fouiid  o* 
the  end  of  the  commas  or  sections,  but  nowbc9 
else  (Maj'sh's  Michaelis). 
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It  is  saiJ   in   tract  Kiddvs/inn  (30,  c.  1),  'Oiir 
/aubiiis  iisieit  tliat  tlie  lajv  contains  58S8  (nr,  ac- 
cording  to  Moiii'iis,   S^'SS)  pesukim,^  while,  ac- 
ccrtliiig   to  tlie  division   in  oin-  IJildei.  tlieie  are 
58-13  veises.     'Ttie  Psalms  l)avt' B  inure."    Tliere 
are  at   present    2527.     'Tlie   CMin  nicies  8   less.' 
Tliis  division  ratlier  resembles  tiie  arixoi   in  the 
Sept.,   of  wiiicli   the   Psalms   contain  ;>U<lO.       In 
llie  Misima  {Mcff'lla,  w.  \)    it    is  said,  '  He   who 
reads    tlie    law    must    not    lead    less    than    three 
vesxikini.      Let  3iot  moie  than  one  he  reail   hy  tlie 
iiilerjireter,  or  three  in  the  Projihets.'    the  jiiissa^^e 
ill  Isa.  Hi.  i}-')   is  reckonefl  as  \\nee  pcH2ikim.      In 
Taen  (iv.  3),  a  precept   is  given  for  readini^  the 
history  ol'   the  ireatioii    aciordins,'  to  the  Parashes 
ami  the  \eises   in  the  law  ;    and    in   the  B  ii.  Tal- 
mud {B(cba  Bathra,  xiv.  c.2)  the  passage  in  Dent, 
xjkxiv.  5-12  is  called  'tlie  last  eight  \  erses  {pcsii- 
kini)  in   the  law.'      It    is   evident,   theiet'ore,  that 
some   at    least  of  onr   present   \  erses  corres]'oiMl 
with   the  Talnmdical.     The  term   D'pVD''3  pi- 
S'lkint  is  aNo  ajiplied  in  the  Genuiia,  as  syiiony- 
iiious  with  COyO,   to  readini(   lessons  in  L;eneral, 
and   sometimes   to  short   ])assages  or  hall'  veises. 
But    no  ii'arks   ajipear    to  have    existetl   in    the 
text    to   tlibtiiiguish   these  divisions,  which    were 
donhtless   preserved   liy  oral    teaching.     The  His* 
notice  of  such  signs  is  fonnd  in  Sopherim  (iii.7), 
ill  llu'Sf  words:  '  Liher  legis,  in  quo  incisum  e.«t,  et 
ill  (pui   cajiila   incisoriim  pniiclafa  sunt,  ne  legas 
in  illo.       No  such  marks  occur  in  the  sviiagogne 
icdis.       Ihe   Sept.   and    \i;lg.   difler     liotirfroni 
the  Ilelirew    and    from  each  other   in   ilivisions  of 
this    chaiacler.     (Ps.  xliii.  1 1,  12 ;    xc.  2;    Lam. 
iii.5;    Jill,  ii.6;    OI>ad,9;     Viilff.   Cant.  v.  5  ; 
KicUs.  i.  5.),    1\ie  pestikint  of  the  Talmud,  which 
aie   said    theie   to    have   descended    froTn    Moses, 
may     have    heen    ]iossil)ly   separated     hy    spaces. 
Fioiii   a   fargum  on  Ciittt.  v.  13,   it  ap]  ears   :liat 
the  decalogue  was  oiiginally  written  in  ten    lines 
{tanimhn).      All  the    ])ointed  or  Masoietic   MSS. 
conta  n   tlie   jircserit  xerses,  divided    hy   the  su/Ji 
pasvk(',).    We  ha\  ealieady  referred  to  the  practice 
of  the  Masoiites  in  nnmheiing  lliese  verses,  wliicli 
was  done  at  the  end  of  each   hook.      Thus  at  the 
end  of  (ieiicsis  :   'Genesis  iias    15.J4  verses,' ivc. ; 
and  at  the  enil  of  the  I'eiitatench  :   'Tiie  nnmher 
of  verses  (pcsukim)  in   the  hook  (.f  Deuteiononiy 
is  955,"  its  sign  V*3n  (which   represents  the  same 
nnmliei)  ;  the  middle  verse  is.  "  And  thuii  slialt  do 
according   to  the  sentence"  (xvii.  10) ;  tiie  num- 
lier  of  ]iaiaslies  is  10,  and  of  sidwim  27  ;   and  the 
num'ier  of  verses  in  the  entire  Pentaten(  h   i;  5245 

[oy  .b'i] The  iiumher   of  \  erses    in    the 

Pbalms  is  2527,  the  sisii  "|T2NN  :  the  middle 
verse,  ■'  Neveilheless  they  liatieie.i  ihee  with  their 
mouth"'  [Ixxvui.UI']  ;  the  numlier  of  Sff/fr/m  15), 
and  the  nnniher  of  Psalms  150.'  The  Venice 
edition  of  Hen  Chaijim,  from  which  these  divi- 
sions aie  taken,  omits  them  in  Clir.  nicies,  hut 
ihey  aie  sujiplied  by  two  MSS.  In  the  I'enta- 
teuch  the  tiumber  of  verses  in  the  greater  s'-.:tioii?, 
or  those  marked  hy  SSQ  and  D  O  D,  is  also  iii- 
.licated  »t  the  eiiii  ol  each  secthiii.  thus  :  '  Bere- 
shith  has  I •!()  verses,  sign  n^^fOS  ;  Noah  has  153 
verses,  Kq.  'ihe  entire  numlier  ot  veises  is 
23.20(i.'  Bel'ore  the  Coucoi dance  of  Habbi 
Natl'..in  in  tlie  tifteenlh  century  \  Hoi,\  Scuip- 
^UHe^^],  the  Jews  made  their  rel'eieiices  by  ciiiiig 
in  the  Pvntaleiicli  the  two  lirst  wimlsof  the  Sali- 
Wh  Wsfions,  making  no  use  of  the  siiorter  sidarim. 
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OT  of  the  open  or  shut  jiarashes.  Of  Ihes*.  wliich 
are  conHned  to  the  Pentateuch,  there  are  "irO  ojien 
and  37'J  shut.  Of  the  larger  jiarashe*,  or  Sabbath 
le-soiiS,  Genesis  contains  12,  Exodus  1 1,  I^viticui, 
Niimlieis,  and  Deuteronomy  10  each,  (^f  tiie 
lesser  aidarhit  Genesis  contains  42,  &c.  These 
always  comnaence  in  the  Pentateuch  with  an  open 
or  closed  section.  From  the  time  of  Cardinal 
Hugos  Concordance  citations  began  to  be  made 
by  chapter  and  letter  [ScitiPTUUJi,  Hoi.y].  All 
MSS.  of  the  \'ulgale  after  this  period  began  to 
be  thus  marked,  and  we  fjod  Nicholas  de  Lyra 
in  the  fomleenth  cenluiy  fiecjnently  citing  them 
in  this  manner.  The  citation  of  chajjter  and 
veisewas  a  Jewish  improvenienf  of  the  succeeding 
century.* 

The  ancient  Greek  MSS.  which  liare  descended 
to  our  times  also  contain  a  division  into  short 
sentences,  which  have  been  sometimes  called 
(TTtxoi  and  verses.  They  are  regulated  by  the 
sense,  and  each  constitutes  a  full  peiiod.  They 
are  fiequently  double  or  treble  the  length  of  the 
veises  in  our  present  New  Testament,  although 
sometimps  they  ate  identical  with  tliem.  Tlie 
Alexandrian,  Vatican,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  and 
other  ancient  MSS.,  all  contain  similar  ilivibions. 
Tiie  following  is  from  the  Cod.  Ephiemi  :  —  [1 
Tim.  iii.  12-16]. 

Aia-Kovot    iaroiaav  fuas  ■yxn'aiKot  arSpis'   rfKvay 
KaAoJs  irpo'Cara/j.tvoi  Kai  rwi'  lOiwv  oikiwv  ol  yap 
kcK'jos    5iaKoyT]tTavTts'    ^c^jxov    iavrois    koKov 
TTfpLivoiovvTaf  Kat  TroWrjy  Trapp7}(nai'  (v  inarei 
Ti;  fv  X&>.  Iv' 
Tavra  cot  ypa<pw  eXin^wv  eAfleiv  vpos  fff  ev  Toxf* 
eav  Se  ^paSwW  Iva   ei57)S   ttois   Sti   ti*  oikoj  6ob 
avaffTpecpeaOai    fins  kttiv  iKnArjfna  6ov  ^aivTos' 
(TTuAos  Kal  eSpaiw/xa  Ttjs  a\ri6(ias' 
KcLi  d/xoAoyov^ii'W!  ^l■tya   (oriv  to  ttjs   tyo-ejSfiat 
/uLvaTijpiov'  oi['.]f<payipa>dri  tv  aapKi'  «5i«aio)6e» 
inn'  utpdy)  ayy(Kot%'  eKripvx^V  ^v  (0v(ffiv  tinff- 
Tfi'fir?  fv  KOfffxcp'  ayi\rifi(p6-q  fv  ho^Tj' 
Tersiciilat-  divisions  in  the  printed   Bibles. — 
These,  together  with  the  numerical   notation,  are 
generally   attiibuted  to   Roliert  Stejihen.  or  Ste- 
phens (F.tieune).     Their  origin   i.s,  notwithstand- 
ing,   involved   in    obscurity.       K\en    those    who 
attribute  the  inventiun  to  Stephens  are  not  agreed 
as  to  their  date.      '"We  are  as>uitd,'  observes  Cai- 
met   {]'rif.     to  the     Bible),  '\\rcit    it    is    Koliert 
Stephens  who,  in  iiis  edition  of  1545,  has  divided 
the  text  liv  verses,  numbereil  as  atpiesent.'     This 
division  passed  from  the  Latins  to  the  (netks  and 
Hebrews.     '  Uoliert  Ste^ihens."  says  Dn  V\i){}'ro' 
/f^r.),  '  was   the  lirst  who  followed    the  iMasoritea 
ill  his  edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1515.'      •  Veises.' 
says  Simon  {Hist.  Critique),  and  after  him  Jahn 
(y»i<Jorf.),  '  were  Hist  intro(inced  into  the  \'ulgate 
and    marked  with  figures  by    Robert  Stephens   in 
1548.     Mvi'nnii  (Exercit.  Bibl.),v<\w  is  followed 
by  Prideaux  ',  Co/iHcc'/ioM),   attiibiites    the    verses 
to  \'atablus,  without   naming  a   date,  while  (  he- 
villier    {Hist,    de     l" iDiprimerie)    and    Maittaiie 
{ilisloria  Stephaiwrum)  as.sert   that   S'ejihens  di- 

*  Mr.  Giesly  {Forest  of  Arden,  ch.  i.)  is 
guilty  ol' an  anachronism  in  making  Latimer,  in 
1537,  cite  for  his  text  the  ttrentie  h  vme  of  the 
tenth  chapter  of  Matthew.  The  New  Tesliiment 
was  not  referred  to  by  verses  until  long  after  tki4 
nei'iod. 
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Tule<l  tl  e  cb!ipfei»  into  versus,  yilacing'  a  figure  at 
each  verse,  in  (lie  New  Testament  in  IJ5I,  imd 
in  the  OM  in  1557.  Ghevillier  adds  that  James 
Faber  (tf  Estaples  iiad  intvoduwii  the  practice  in 
his  etlitiiin  of  the  Psalms  printed  in  1309  i)y 
Hettry,  father  of  Roltert  Stejjhens;  and  lie  is  fol- 
lowed liy  Reiiouard  {Annales  ties  Eticnite, 
Paris,  l'<43),  in  supposing  that  Stepliens  took 
his  idea  (rom  this  very  work.  But,  not  to 
multiply  instances,  Mr.  Home  (Introd,  vol.  ii. 
p.  i.  cii.  ii,  s.  iii.  §  1)  gives  tlie  following'  ac- 
count of  their  intro'luctioii  :  '  Rabl)l  Moidecai 
Nathan  ....  undertook  a  similar  Concordance 

fto  that  of  Hugo]  for  the  Hebrew  .Script mes 
ScRiPTUUB,  Hoi.v],  but  instead  of  adopting  tlie 
marginal  lelti'rs  of  Hugo,  he  marked  every  lifiii 
verse  wilh  a  Hebrew  numeral,  thus, frj  I,  H  5,  Kc.  ; 
retaining,  liowcver,  the  cardinals  divisions  into 
chapters.  .  .  .  Tlie  introduction  of  verses  info 
liie  Hebrew  Biltle  was  made  by  Alhias,  a  Jew  of 
Ams(er<lain  [IfiOl],  .  .  ,  wilh  tlie  liguivs common 
in  use,  excejit  tllo^e  which  had  hee?i  previously 
marked  by  Natliaji  with  Hebrew  letters  in  the 
manner  in  which  they  at  present  appear  in  the 
Ileltrew  Itibles.  By  rejecting  these  Hebrew  nu- 
merals, and  substituting  for  them  the  correspond- 
ing figures,  all  the  co|»ies  of  the  Bilde  in  other 
laugtiages  have  since  been  maiked.'  '  The  ver.ses 
into  which  the  New  Testament  is  now  divided 
are  mucli  more  modern  [than  tlie  iTTixot],  and 
areaTi  iniitalion  of  those  invented  for  the  Old  Test- 
ament Ity  Ualibi  Nathan  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
Robert  Stephens  was  the  first  inventor.'  In 
another  place  (^  2).  Mr.  Home  has  observed 
that  the  Masoriies  were  the  inventors  of  verses,  Ijut 
without  intimating  that  they  are  tlie  same  wilh 
those  now  in  use.  Doubts  were  entertained  on 
»his  stdijecf  so  early  as  the  sixteenth  century. 
'Who  (irst,'  observes  Elias  Levita,  '  divided  the 
jooks  of  tlie  Ohl  and  New  Testament  info 
rrixpi  ?      There    are    even  some    who    entertain 

i)ubts  resj)ectiiig  a  matter  but  recently  come 
into   use,   viz.,   who  the    person  was    who   infro- 

luced  tlie  division  of  veises  into  (he  Gi'eek 
md  Latin  Hittles.'  Serrarius  {Proley.)  makes 
the  following  alhi.sioii  to  the  circumstance : 
*  I  strongly  sus{iecf  that  it  is  far  from  certain 
who  IJrst  i-estored  (he  inteiniitfed  division  into 
verses.  Henry  Stepliens,  indeed,  having  oik*  come 
to  Wuraburg,  would  fain  ha\e  persuaded  me 
(hat  his  father  liobert  was  liie  inventor  of  this 
distincti(»n  in  (he  New  Testament;  and  I  after- 
wards oliserve<l  this  same  statement  in  his  preface 
to  his  Greek  Concordance,  with  the  addition  that 
it  was  on  his  way  from  Paris  to  Lyons  that  he 
made  the  division,*  gieatpart  of  it  while  riding  on 
horseback  "  (inter  eqidlatidutn).  '  Tliis  may,  after 
all,  (»e  ;u:  empty  boast  j  but  supposing  it  true,  as 
Catholics  have  used  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
inachus,  and  Theodotion,  who  were  apostates  or 
heretics,  so  may  we  use  this  <livision  of  Robert 
Stephens;'  and,  not  able  to  conceal  his  mortifica- 
tion tliaf  (he  Intnour  should  belong  to  a  Protestant, 
he  significantly  «<<serves  tiiat  Seneca  had  found 
the  iiest  scriltes  (tioicuii)  among  the  vilest 
slaves.  Henry  Stephens,  in  (he  preface  to  ins 
C.oivCdtriaHce,  thus  exi)aliates  (,n  his  father's  in- 
vention :  '  As  the  Iwoks  ^»(  the  New  Testament 
bad  Leen  alrealy  divitled  into  (he  sections  (tine- 
mata)  which  we  call  chapters,  he  himself  suli- 
Aiirided  them  into  those  smaller  sections,  called 
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by  an  appellatioi  more  approved  of  by  othen 
than  by  himself,  vei'sicles.  He  wiulJ  have  pre 
ferred  calling  tliem  by  the  Greek  tmematia,  m 
the  Latin  sectiuncula:  ;  for  he  j)erceived  that  the 
ancient  name  of  these  sections  was  now  restricted 
to  another  use.  He  accomplished  (his  division  o< 
each  chapter  on  his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 
and  tlie  gieater  part  of  it  inter  eqtdtandum.  A 
short  time  lielVire,  while  he  thought  on  the  matter, 
every  one  pronounced  him  mad,  for  wasting  his 
time  aiul  labour  on  an  unprofitable  affair  which 
would  gain  him  more  derision  than  honour:  but 
lo  1  in  spite  of  all  their  predictions,  the  invention 
no  sooner  saw  the  light,  than  it  met  witli  universal 
approbation,  and  obtairied  such  authority  that  all 
other  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
Latin,  German,  and  other  vernacidar  tongues, 
which  ilid  not  adopt  it,  were  rejected  as  un- 
authorized.' Henry  Stefiheirs  had  already  stated 
the  same  fact,  in  the  dedication  to  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  ])iefixed  to  his  second  edition  of  the 
Greek  Testament  (1576).  We  now  proceed  to 
Stephens's  own  statements. 

Upon  leaving  the  church  of  Rome,  and  em- 
bracing Calvinism  in  l.'iSl,  in  which  year  he 
took  refuge  in  Geneva,  he  jtublished  liis  fourth 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testametit,  containing  also 
the  ^  ulgate  and  the  Latin  version  of  Erasmus, 
with  (he  date  in  the  title  mdi.xi.,  an  eviileiit 
error  f.ir  mdm.  The  x  has  been,  in  consequence, 
erased  in  nearly  all  the  copies.  In  the  jirelace,  he 
observes  :  '  As  to  our  having  numbered  this  work 
with  certain  versicles,  as  they  call  them,  we  have 
herein  hjllowed  the  n.ost  ancient  (ireek  and  Latin 
nianuscri])ts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  have 
imitated  them  the  more  willingly,  that  each 
translation  may  be  made  the  more  iea<iily  to  cor- 
res]ion<l  with  the  opposite  Greek."  Hishop  Marsh 
(notes  to  Michaelis),  and  after  him  Mr  Horne(H< 
supra),  asserts  that '  Beza  split  the  Greek  text  into 
the  verses  invented  by  Robert  Stephens;'  but  the 
bishop  is  eviilently  mistaken,  as  Stephens's  fourth 
edition  is  diviiled  into  these  breaks  as  well  as 
Bezas  (see  fac-simile  in  Christ,  Remcmbr ,  ul 
supra)  Each  verse  conunences  the  line  with  a 
capital,  the  figures  being  placed  between  the  co- 
lumns. 

Tiie  fourfli  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 
was  followed,  in  1555,  iiy  the  seventh  of  the  Latin 
\ulgat.e,  in  8vo.,  containing  the  whole  Bible, 
having  (he  present  verses  marked  (hroughout  wi(h 
numerals,  and  (he  following  address  to  ilie  reailer  • 
*  Here  is  an  edition  of  the  Latin  Vulgate,  ii 
which  each  chapter  is  divided  into  verses,  accord- 
ing fo  the  Hebrew  form  of  verses,  with  iiuniorals 
prelixe<l,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the 
verse  which  has  been  added  in  our  new  and  com- 
plete Concordance,  after  the  marginal  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  G,  (ha(  you  may  lie  relieved 
from  the  laboin-  of  searcliing  for  what  (hese 
figures  will  point  out  to  you  as  with  the  finger.' 
The  title-page  bears  S(epliens's  olive  ;  and  (he 
name  of  the  printer,  Conrad  Badius,  the  son-in- 
law  of  Stephens,  with  the  date,  8  idibus  Aprilis 
1555,  shows  where  and  when  it  was  printed.  It 
w.is  the  first  edition  of  the  entire  Bible  ])rinted 
by  Stephens  since  he  left  the  ciiurch  of  Rome, 
Tlie  text  is  continuous,  the  verses  being  se[iarated 
by  a  5^,  with  the  (igures  in  (he  body  of  the  text. 

The  next  edition  of  the  Bible  by  Stephens  it 
tliat  of  1556-7,  in  (hre«  vols.  fol.<  couuiuiitg  tit* 
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Vulgate,  the  ver«ioti  of  Pagninus,  ■vt».'  CezaN 
Latin  veiiion  of  the  New  'lestarii  ^f,  now  (irst 
piitliehei).  Tiie  notes  are  those  com  -lonly  ascriheil 
lo  \  utabiiis,  witii  those  of  Chiiide  Badvvell  in  the 
Apociyjilial  hooks.  The  text  is  Ijroken  up  into 
llivisions,  and  llifre  is  a  notice  to  the  reader, 
apprising  him  that  this  edition  contains  tlie  text 
divided  info  verses,  as  in  the  Hehrew  co])ies. 

Again,  in  the  preface  to  Ste])lrens'  Latin  and 
French  New  Testament,  pnlillshed  at  fieiit-va  in 
1552,  whicli  is  also  tlmis  divided,  liut  whicli  we 
have  never  seen  c'ted,  lie  ohscrves  :  'El  a  lin  de 
pins  aisemeiit  pouoir  faire  la  dicte  collation  et 
confrontement,  avono  distingue  tout  iceUiy 
Nouveaii  Testament  conime  j)ar  vers,  a  la  fa^un 
et  maniere  que  lout  le  A'ieil  a  este  escripf  et  ilis- 
tingne,  soit  jjar  Moyse  et  les  prop'hetes  com])osi- 
tenis  et  aulhems  ou  par  scavaiis  Hehrieiix  suc- 
cechnis,  pour  la  conservation  de-  dictes  Kscriptuies, 
suynans  aussi  en  ce  en  jiartie  la  maniere  de  ceiix 
qni  ontescrijjt  les  premieres  exenipi:iires  Grecs,  et 
les  vieulx  escripts  de  !a  vielie  tial.ition  Latine 
du  diet  Testament,  qui  de  chasqne  senteine.  ou 
chasq^ue  moilie  de  sentence,  voiie  de  fonlis  les 
jjarties  d'inie  sentence  en  faisoyent  c.inune  des 
versets.  El  en  la  tin  de  chasqne  livie  meltoyent 
le  nomhre  d  iceiilx  versets  :  possil)le  a  fin  que 
par  ce  innyen  on  n'en  peuat  vien  oster,  car  on 
I'eust  api>erceu  en  retrouvaiil  le  contenu  du  nom- 
ine des  diets  versets.'  Stephens  adils  that  he  lias 
also  given  refeiences  to  the  \e)ses  in  indexes  and 
c>»ncoriiances,  not  omitting  the  letters  (letlrines) 
liy  whn:li  the  chapters  had  hi  en  diviited  liy  his 
predecessors  into  four  or  seven  ))aits,  according  to 
tiieir  lengtli,  for  the  purjjose  of  a  concordance. 
He  makes  reference  to  the  ciia]iteis  and  verses  in 
his  Harmojiia  Evaiigelica,  taken  from  the  vvoik  of 
Leo  Judali,  an<i  jilaced  at  the  enii  of  his  edition  of 
tlie  New  Testament  (1551). 

Heii'—  Stej)hens,  in  his  jireface  to  his  Concord- 
ance, states  that  it  was  this  division  whicli  liist 
•uggested  to  his  father's  fertile  mind  tlie  idea  of 
a  Greek  and  Latin  concordance  to  the  New 
Testament,  in  imitation  of  his  Latin  concord- 
ance, Coticotdantiae  Bihl.,iiirhisquc  Teslamenii 
VII  Cal.  Fell.  1555,  fol.  ;  in  the  ]iief,rce  to  whicli 
he  says  that  he  has  followed  the  Hehrew  mode  of 
nunrbering  the  verses.  In  the  title-page  he  makes 
an  appeal  to  his  brother  printers  not  to  '  thrust 
their  sickle  into  his  harvest,"  not  that  he  '  feared 
such  plagiary  Irom  well-educated  printers,  hut 
from  the  common  herd  of  illiterate  publishers, 
whom  he  considered  as  no  better  than  highway 
robbers,  no  more  cajiable  of  Christian  integrity 
than  so  many  African  pirates.'  'Whether  his 
apprehensions  were  well  I'onnded,'  continues  his 
son,  'let  the  expfrience  of  others  tell.'  Owing 
to  Stepiienss  death,  in  1559,  his  Concardaitce  was 
published  by  Henry  Stephens,  in  1594. 

But  it  is  tar  from  being  true  that  Stephens,  as 
nas  been  commonly  believed,  was  the  lirst  who 
either  followed  the  Alasorites,  or  divided  the 
ciia])ters  into  verses,  or  attached  figures  to  each 
verse.  This  had  been  done,  not  only  in  regarrl 
to  the  Psalms,  by  James  le  Fevre,  in  his  l^sal- 
Urium  Qtiincvplex  in  1509,  but  throughout  the 
tchole  /^(i/e  by  Sanctes  Pagniiius  in  1528.  The 
Psalterhim  was  beautifully  printed  by  Henry, 
father  of  Robert  Stephens,  each  verse  commencing 
the  line  with  a  re  I  let'.er,  and  a  number  jiretixed; 
and   we   vaey    lieie   obwrve,    that   the   Book    of 
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^Sfclmg  was  \Se  Srti  porti(.»i  of  the  Scriptures  tc 
wJich  num'ieis  were  atlaced,  by  iltsignaTing 
each  separate  Psalm  by  its  nu'ut)er.  Some  as- 
cribe this  numeration  to  the  Se.enty  ;  it  is,  we 
believe,  first  referred  to  by  St.  Hilaiy  (^Pr(.f.\  and 
is  found  in  llie  manuscripts  of  the  S'pt.  Whe- 
ther they  were  so  niimbeied  at  the  l^hristian  era, 
is  somewhat  doulitful.  In  Acts  xiji.  3'J,  'he  se- 
cond Psalm  is  cited  by  its  number,  but  in  some 
of  the  best  manuscripts  ttie  reading  heit  is  the 
Jlrst  Psalm.  In  ver.  ."55  'mi  another'  's  saiv', 
without  reference  to  its  numnei;  and  Kuinoei  is 
of  opinion  that  the  true  reading  m  ver.  33  issimply 
iv  \\/a\fi.w — '  in  a  psal.n.' 

ill  the  year  1528  ilie  Dominican  S^nictes  Pag- 
niiius  of  Lucca  published  at  Lymis,  in  (jtiarti., 
his  accurate  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Lat'n 
fiom  the  Hebiew  and  Grerk.  This  e<litioii  i> 
divided  thioughout  into  vii.ses  iriaiked  will) 
Araliic  numerals  in  the  margin,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  'I'eolament.  The  text  runs  on  conti- 
nuously, exce[)t  in  tUe  Psalms,  where  each  >erse 
commences  the  line.  '1  here  was  a  second  edi 
tidii,  niuie  lieantifnlly  executed,  but  without  tl.^ 
(igiires  and  di\  isl oris,  published  a!  Ci'logne  in  15il. 
The  versicular  divisions  in  the  Old  Testament  ai.' 
piecisfiy  liie  same  with  those  now  in  ub«, —  viz., 
the  Masoietic.  Each  verse  is  separated  l)y  a  pe 
ciiliar  niMik  (81). 

Masth  (iJ/4//ci^A.  .Sf!f.),  in  reference  to  Stejihens 
slalei  lent  that  he  hail  fdloued  liie  oldest  Gretk 
iiianiisciipts,  says  that  this  a.ssertion  was  made  by 
Stephens  to  conciliate  those  who  weie  taking  nA 
methods  of  blackening  him,  for  that  the  ancient 
divisions  were  quite  iHll'erent.  The  reader  vi'w} 
judge  from  Stephens"  ]jrel"ace  to  his  French  trans- 
lation above  cited,  wlietlier  this  assertion  is  boniv 
out.  Steplieirs  iheie  asseils  that  the  authors  of  the 
ancient  (stichomt  i-ical  J  division  reckoned  bj 
whole  books,  and  he  only  professes  to  imitate  lhei'>« 
i?i  jmrt,  as  well  as  the  Heliiew  copies;  whicli  ht 
did  b)-  making  a  versicular  division  of  eac'i 
chapter,  and  pielixing  a  figure  to  each  veise  (as 
in  Nathan's  C'oiicordniice),  instead  of  adding  fh' 
amouut  at  the  end  of  each  book.  Hi»g  observys 
that  it  is  really  fine  that  ancient  iMSS.  of  the  Nev> 
'1  estameiit  are  sometimes  divided  into  smaller 
sections,  which  have  some  analogy  to  our  verses, 
instancing  the  .\lexandiine,  Vatican,  and  othei.-. 
We  have  alreadv  given  an  example  »if  this  in  C, 
to  which  we  shall  iiere  add  one  move  instance- - 
viz.,  V.  in  Mattha;i  (A))[jendix  to  vol.  ix.  ]).  2tio), 
who  observes  that  '  this  MS.  is  s>tic.hometritan/ 
Biraiiged.'  His  fac-simile  contains  eight  of  the 
nine  first  verses  of  St.  Mark's  Gospel,  each  (..' 
which  commences  the  line  with  a  capital.  .•\11 
bii*  one  are  identical  with  those  in  Stephens,  whos>j 
fiist  two  verses  fuim  but  one  in  the  Mos<  ow  WS. 

It  is,  liowevi  r,  only  in  tlie  canmncal  books  o.' 
the  Old  Testament  that  Stephens  follows  Pag- 
niiius.  In  St.  Maithew's  Gospel,  Pagninus  has  577 
verses,  and  Stephens  1071.  The  immber  of  \erse9 
in  each  chajiler  in  Stephens  is  often  double,  fitr 
quently  tieble  that  in  Pagninus.  in  John  v. 
lor  instance,  Pagninus  has  7  and  Stejihens  2i 
verses.  In  the  deutero-canonical  l)ooks,  into 
which  no  Masurefic  distinctioir  had  found  it»  way, 
Stephens  has  also  a  dilVeient  division  ;  ihu.s,  inTobil 
he  has  2!)2  veises,  while  Pagrnmis  has  but  76: 
and  the  same  ])ro]iortio)i  jirevails  lliroughout  the 
o^ber  books,  only  Pagninus  has  nut  the  lliird  aud 
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♦burth  hooks  of  Kidras,  flie  Prayer  of  Manassas, 
nor  til**  aiMeiida  to  Daniel. 

Tlu'te  are  two  etlitiiiiis  of  the  Bilile  contain- 
ing tiiis  division,  staleil  by  Le  Long  lo  liave 
oeeii  jiiililislieii  this  year  in  Lyons,  one  by  John 
Fiellou,  li.e  other  liy  Antony  \incenf,  Tlie 
former  is  entitled  lUblia  Sacro-Sancta  Vetcris  et 
S'ovi  Testnnieiiti,  L'l^'^dun.,  ajind  Joaniiem  Fiel- 
loninm,  \JW.  S;  ilie  colojiion  of  wliicli  lias'Lng- 
iini,  ex  clHcina  tv|iii,^rii|iliica  Micliaelis  Sylvii, 
UJ)LV  ,'  wliicli,  (jcmliiliss,  indiiccid  Le  f>ong  to 
.ssigii  to  it  tlie  latter  date.  We  liave  at  |iresent 
a  copy  of  tiiis  raie  edition  liel'ore  us,  and  tlieie 
was  a  .second,  wliicli  exactly  represen'ed  it,  jinlt- 
lislied  in  1666.  of  wliicli  tliere  is  a  copy  in  tlie 
lirit.  JNkisenni,  Mascli,  tlie  continiiator  of  Le 
Long.  ol.strv<softliisedilion  (vol.  iii.  p.  202),  tliat 
tlie  jjuldisiier  did  not  vent  me  to  asciil/e  the  division 
of  veises  to  Slepliiiis,  Ijut  relics  it  to  Pagninus.  Le 
LtMig  places  Slepl.iens' edition  and  ^'incent's  toge- 
ther anidtig  tlie  Protestant  versions;  tiins  : 

'  liiblui  Latina.  Cliaracteie  minntissimo.  R. 
fitepiiantis  lectori.  En  lilii  Bililioroni  Vulgata 
&c  (lit  sup.  p.  910).)  in  8vo.  OlivS  Rob.  Ste- 
pliani.  !55). 

•  Biblia  L'itiua.  Jlinntiorilius  characterihus, 
versibus  nuincniruui  distinctione  notatis,  in  Svo., 
Lngdnni,  Ant.  Vincentii,  I55.J.  l5-)6.  Ea  lem 
est  prorsus  editio.  Ex  inonitione  lypograplii  : 
"  IJiblia  Siicia  qunni  jam  non  semel  variis  turn 
tyjiis  tiuii  forniis  eiiiijeiini,  sicque  passis  ulnis 
accepta,  lit  ne   nnnni    quidem   aut  allerurn  nobis 

sniieiessct  exemplar id   operis  minnti- 

oribiis  qnain  antea  unqam  excudi  placnif  cliarac- 

teribus I)ei:iUe    quae    ad    saciarnm 

sensiim  lilerarum  [leitinere  visa  snnt  non  o:nis- 
snriis,  Hebra!,iriim    secutns   moreni,  versos  qno.s- 

libet    notandos   furavi quo    sensa  ipsa 

cer'is  ilisliic'a  versibus  clarius  innotescerent,  et 
niiuori  i.egotio  linguie  sanctae  candidati  con- 
cord.iiitijs.  commentaria,  Ike,  consulcre  possent."' 

iitiaqiie    editio  prima  est  liis   distincta 

versibus,'  &c.. 

According  to  tliis  statement  of  Le  Long,  it 
would  appear  that  the  eilitioii  of  Robert  Ste- 
pliens  and  tliat  of  Antony  Vincent  were  the 
game.  Masch,  however,  who  )ilaces  Stephens' edi- 
tion of  l.'lS-'i  ill  its  clironol.igical  order  (|i.  209), 
and  does  imt  trausl'er  il  lo  the  Protestant  editions, 
notices  \'inieiit's  thus: — 

'  Biblia  utriiisque  Testamenti,  Lugduni,  in  aedi- 
bus  Antoiiii  Xincentii,  ^1I)LV^,  &c,. 

Biblia  . . .  MDLVL  versiliiis  distinct.     Eadem 

est  prorsus  e<litio titraqne  est  (lit  suiJia).' 

Now,  whatever  the  word  utraque  or  cadem  here 
rel'eis  to,  I  lie  very  <>xtiacl  fruni  the  preface  given 
bv  I-f  long  as  Vincents  (wh(i.se  edition  we  have 
never  secn\  c.'mnienciiig  with  *  Biblia  SaiMa 
quum  j  iiTi  not!  semel,"  lorms  ivirt  of  the  pre- 
face to  Erelloii's  edition,  of  wliicli  Mascli  bad 
observed  tb.il  the  Biiblislier  did  not  venture  to 
assign  tlie  ^nvetuion  of  tlie  verses  to  Stephens, 
but  ascribed  them  1<i  Pagninus.  It  was  this 
cinMimslar.ee  u  I  icli  led  us  to  turn  to  this  pre- 
filfe,  which  also  contains  the  identical  assertion: 
•  Kt  ne  qiiem  sua  I'rustratnm  a  nobis  laude 
qiiispiain  clamitet,  ant  peculatiis  arguet,  et 
eltiam  nt  institutum  hoc  nostrum  plus  pondens 
obtiiieut,  ulfio  f.iiemur  nos  imitatos  Santem 
ilium  Pagninum  Heb.  linguae  perifissiinum,  qni 
et  hoc  ipsum  cen  necessariinn  ma^nopere  prol)au«, 


VERSE. 

eo   modo    sua    Imprimenda    cnravit.*       No<y  it 

seems  clear  that  Frellon,  whom,  from  iheevideiiC* 
before  us,  we  must  believe  to  have  been  the  true 
author  of  this  preface,  wishes  to  take  credit  to 
himself  for  the  introduction  of  the  ilivi.sion  o( 
verses  into  his  Bible,  and  from  his  declaration 
that  he  takes  Pagninus  for  his  model,  in  ordtr 
that  none  should  complain  of  being  defrauded, 
we  think  it  by  no  means  improbable  that  he 
meant  this  observaliun  as  a  sly  insinuation 
against  Robert  Stephens,  who  had,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Concordance  just  piililished,  not  only 
protested  against  such  fiauils  on  the  part  o' 
Ins  brother  jninters,  but  had  himself  adopted 
Pagninus's  ligures  without  acknowledgment 
while  it  is  equally  evident  that  Frellon 
adopts  not  Pagninus'  but  Stephens"  division, 
both  in  the  New  Testament  and  in  the  deutero- 
canonical  books  of  the  Old  ;  for  we  presume  from 
the  dates  that  .Stephens'  edition  was  the  earliest 
printed  ;  and  his  Concordiince,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  published  so  early  as  the  month  of  January 
in  the  same  year.  The  verses  in  Frellon's  edition 
are  divided  into  breaks,  with  the  figures  on  the 
left  margin. 

The  next  edition  containing  this  division  into 
veises  is  Stephens's  eightli  and  last  edition  of  the 
Vulgate,  1550-1557,  3  vols.  fol.  This  is  one  of 
tlie  editions  called  Valablus"  Bibles,  of  which 
tliere  are  three,  vii.,  Stephens'  nonpareil  (1545), 
his  eighth  edition  of  which  we  are  now  treating, 
anil  the  triglott  edition  published  at  He-'del- 
berg  in  1599.  It  is  the  Bible  which  Morinu» 
{Exercil.  Bihl.),  Piideaux  {Connect,  vol.  i.), 
and  so  many  others,  conceiveil  to  have  been  the 
first  containing  the  divisimi  of  veises.  Prideaux 
observes  that  Vatablus  soon  af.er  published  a 
Latin  Bible  after  tliis  pattern,  viz.,  that  of  Rabbi 
Nathan  (1450),  with  the  chapters  divided  into 
veises.  '  Soon  '  after,  however,  meant  about  a 
century;  Vatablus  died  16th  March,  1547.  It 
is  evident  also,  from  Piideaiiif'  note,  that  he  was 
not  aware  that  A'atablus"  Bible  was  no  other 
than  Ste[iliens'  eighth  edition. 

There  wiis  a  beautiful  edition  of  the  Psalter 
published  in  1555  by  Robert  Stephens,  contain- 
ing the  Latin  of  Jerome,  with  that  of  Pagninus, 
the  numerals  attached  to  each  verse  being  placed 
in  the  centre  column  between  perjiemliculai 
rubricated  lines.  It  is  entitled  Liber  Psalmoriun 
Dar.idis,  Tralatio  duplex,  veins  et  nova.  Ilcec 
posterior  Santts  Pagnini,  2'(irtim  ab  ipso  Pag- 
nino  rc'cognita  partiin  et  Francisco  Fatablo, 
ill  prcelectiotiibus  eniendata  et  exposita.  The 
title  bears  the  date  MDLV.,  but  in  the  colophon 
is  the  suliscription  :  '  Impriinobat  Rob.  .Stephanas, 
in  sua  oflicina.  Anno  MDLVIL,  Cal.  Jan.' 

The  liirm  of  printing  the  Bible  in  verses,  with 
numerals,  now  became  established.  It  a|ipeared 
in  I55R  in  Hamelins  Fiench  vei-sion.  It  found 
its  way  the  next  year  into  the  Geneva  New  Tes- 
tament (English),  printed  by  Conrad  Badins,  ot 
which  a  beautiful  I'ac-simile  has  lately  issued 
from  the  press  of  Mr.  Bagsler.  It  was  adojited, 
by  marking  every  lifth  verse  with  a  Iltbiew  !»u- 
meral,  into  the  Hel)rew  Pentateuch,  p.inted  tJiis 
same  year  (15.37)  at  Sabionetta  [Scuiptuub, 
Hoi.yJ.  In  1569  Hentenius  introduced  Ste- 
phens s   division   and   figures*    into    his   correct 

"  '  Biblia,  etc.,  in  quibus  capita  singula  Ua 


VKSSE;   • 

AD(w«ip;^(Ution  ot  the  Vulgate;  which  itras  ful- 
Wed  l>y  that  of  Plantiti  iti  1569-1572,  ami 
passed  into  the  Antwerp  l^olygh'tt  (1560). 

The  Sixtine  edition  of  the  Vulgate  (1590)  hav- 
ing adopted  thi«  division,  it  was  coritinued  in  tlie 
Clementine  (1592),  and  has  been  ever  since  used 
in  all  editions  and  translations  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Hentenius,  however,  having 
printed  the  text  continuously,  with  the  figures 
in  the  miugin,  and  a  mark  (thus,  'f)  at  the 
commencement  of  each  verse,  this  plan  was 
followed  in  the  Clementine*  and  Sixtine  editions, 
in  which  the  verses  are  marked  with  an  asterisk, 
capitals  tieing  used  only  at  the  commencement 
of  a  period,  while  the  Protestant  Bihles  of  Basle 
and  Geneva  commence  the  verse  witli  tlie  line, 
and  with  a  capital  letter.  In  the  Roman  edi- 
tions, the  only  exceptions  are  the  metrical  books 
of  Psalms,  Job,  and  Proverbs,  from  the  tentii 
chapter. 

Tiiis  division  appeared  in  the  Geneva  (Eng- 
lish) Bible  in  1560  and  1J6'2,  tlie  Bishops'  Bible 
C156S),  and  passed  into  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion in  1611.  Some  of  the  Protestant  editions 
followed  the  Roman  in  adopting  a  continued 
text,  of  which  it  will  be  sutlicient  to  name  the 
beautiful  Ziiricli  edition  of  Osiander,  in  wiiicli 
each  verse  is  distinguislied  by  an  obelus  in  the 
body  of  the  text;  and  it  is  to  l)e  regreftetl  tiiat 
tills  practice  has  not  been  genera^lly  continued 
either  in  Protestant  or  Roman  Catholic  Bibles. 
We  may  add  that  Pagninus,  Stepiiens,  Frellon, 
and  the  liomaii  editions,  all  sliglitly  vary  among 
each  other,  both  in  the  divisions  and  the  ])1acing 
♦fthefigmes.  Nor  do  ihe  cha|)lers,  owing  to  a 
diversity  in  the  manuscri|jt.s,  invariably  coin- 
cide, as  tlie  versicular  divisions  of  tlie  Psalms 
in  the  S?pt.  and  Vulgate  are  not  always  ilie 
eame  with  the  Hebrew  ;  Stephens'  figures  some- 
times occur  in  the  middle  of  a  verse  in  the 
Roman  editions. 

Tiie  Roman  edition  of  the  Sept.  (15S7  and 
•1589)  was  printed  witliout  any  division  or  fi- 
gures ;  and  the  present  notation  first  apjteared  in 
Plantin"s  edition  of  the  deutero-canonical  books, 
Antwerp,  1581,  from  Tobit  iv.  21  (tiie  commence- 
ment, to  cli.  iv.  23,  being  marked  by  decades). 
The  Frankfort  edition  of  the  Sept.  (1597)  has  the 
present  numeration  throughout^  but  without  any 
notice  of  the  fact  by  the  editors.  The  numbers 
are  placed  in  the  margin,  but  each  verse  com- 
mences with  a  capital,  while  in  Plantin  they  are 
sepaiated  Uy  spaces  onlvu 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  will,  we 
presume,  be  satisfied  of  the  great  inaccuracies 
and  misconceptions  which  have  hitherto  prevailed 
on  this  subject.  It  will  no  longer  be  doubtful  that 
the  figures  were  not  introduced  liy  Robert  Stephens 
into  his  edition  of  1545,  as  Mserted  by  Calmet, 
nor  of  1518,  as  stated  by  Father  Simon  and  Jahn 
(in  which  latter  year  there  was  no  etlition  pub- 
lished). It  is  equally  untrue  tlmt  they  first  ap- 
peared in  Stephens'  edition  of  1556-7,  as  stated  by 

/ersibus  distincta  sunt  ut  numeri  prefix!  lectorem 
non  remorantur,  et  loca  qusegita  tanquam  digito 
demoiiBtrant,' 

*  Maittaire  and  Chevillier  are  both  mistaken 
in  asserting  that  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine 
adopted  the  division  immediately  from  Ste- 
phera'  ed.  of  1657. 

▼Ul.    11. 


Chevillier,  Maittairej  and  Prodeaux.  Neither  i*  it 
altogether  correct,  as  stated  in  Mr.  Home's  Intro- 
duction, that  tiie  verses  in  the  New  Testanien' 
were  an  imitation  of  tliose  inventeil  by  RabU 
Nathan,  as  Raiibi  Nathan  only  referred  in  hi« 
Concordance  by  numerals  to  the  Masoretic  verses. 
Nor  was  it  from  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  Alhias,  \u 
1662,  that  this  notation  came  into  the  copies  o( 
tlie  Bible  in  other  languages  (Home,  I.  c),  as 
they  !iad  been  in  use  in  all  editions  for  above  a 
century  before.  Equally  far  from  the  truth  is 
the  statement  of  l)u  Pin,  that  Steplieiis  was  the 
first  wlio  followed  the  distinction  of  the  Miisoietea 
in  iiis  Lai  in  Bibles,  as  this  had  been  done  by 
Pagninus  many  years  before  Stepliens  published 
any  one  of  liis  numerous  editions.  • 

Having  now  succeeded  in  detecting  the  errors 
of  former  writers,  we  are  arrived  at  the  more  diffi- 
cult task  of  eliciting  the  truth  out  of  so  many 
contradictory  statements.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us,  however,  to  do  more  than  ofler  the  fol- 
lowing view  as  the  result  of  our  inquirie.<(. 

Rabbi  Nathan  having  in  his  Cuncordance  (in 
1;4J0)  commenced  tlie  practice  of  referring  to  a 
versicular  division  of  eacli  of  tlie  Latin  chapters 
by  the  number  of  each  masoretic  verse  in  the 
chapter,  .-Vrabic  figures  were,  after  the  example 
of  Le  Fevre's  edition  of  the  Psalms,  affixed  to 
each  verse  by  Pagninus  in  his  Latin  .Bil>le 
in  1528.  Pagninus  introduced  a  somewhat 
similar  division  into  the  New  Testament  and 
Apocryplial  books.  His  system  was  adopted  by 
Robert  .Stephens  in  tlie  New  Testament  in  1551, 
and  in  the  wliole  Bible  in  1555,  witii  scarcely  any 
alteration  except  in  the  dtiiiero-canonical  liooka 
and  the  New  Testament,  wherein  he  introduced 
a  difl'erent  division.  Tliis  division  was  partly 
founded  on  the  practice  of  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  was  j)art]y  his  own.  But  as  his  object  was 
to  adapt  his  division  to  his  Concordance,  without 
any  retereuce  to  ihe  sense,  he  uid'orlunaleVy  intro- 
duced a  much  worse  division  than  he  (iiund  in 
anv  of  his  models.  And  it  is  to  i)e  lamented  that 
his  'wild  and  indigested'  system  of  breaking  up, 
the  text  into  wliat  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the 
learned  and  to  the  minds  of  tiie  unlearned  as  so 
many  detached  sentences  (Michael is'  Jntrod.), 
has  had  a  deleterious  efl'ect  on  the  sense  of  Scri|> 
tore,  and  perhaps  given  rise  to  some  heresies* 
(.See  Pref.  to  Bishop  Lloyd's  Greek  Testameiit). 
Michael  is  supposes  that  the  phrase  '  inter  equifan- 
dum'  does  not  mean  that  Stephens  acconqjlighed 
his  task  whilst  actually  riding  on  hor.seback,  but 
that  during  the  intervals  of  his  journey  he  amused 
himself  by  doing  it  at  his  inn.  If  his  division 
was  a  mere  modification  of  that  of  Pagninus  (see 
Bible  in  Taylor's  ed.  of  Calmet's  Diet.),  it 
might  easily  have  been  done  '  inter  equitaiidum;' 
a  plirase  w*'ich,  however  we  understand  it,  not 
inaptly  rep  eents  the  post-haste  expedition  with 
which  his  work  was  executed.  Whether  Pagninus 
himself  adopted  his  division  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment frorti  manuscripts,  or  what  his  design  was  in 

*  Tholuck  (see  Robinson's  Bibl.  Sacra,  1844, 
vol.  i.  p.  354)  conceives  the  omission  of  the 
verses  to  be  a  defect  in  Lachmann's  edition ; 
but  Lachmann  has  inserted  Stephens's  figures  in 
the  body  o(  the  text,  and  has  properly  discarded 
the  use  of  caj  italjt,  ekcept  ja.t..tbe.coaiip»u$em^ 
ofAffniOKLlrivtii  ]»iit  9fti  i»!)A    >£»v«d9au 
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intTcxlncing  11,  rrmst  he  the  result  of  an  investiga- 
tion which  we  cannot  now  enter  upmi.  Stephens, 
it  is  true,  never  once  refers  to  Pagiiinus'  system ; 
but  We  could  hardly  suppose  that  he  was  iinac- 
quair'^ed  with  it,  even  had  we  no  evidence  to  this 
effect.  Tiie  evidence,  however,  does  exist,  for  we 
discovered,  after  the  greater  portion  of  this  article 
was  written,  that  Stephens,  in  1556,  had  in  his 
possession  two  copies  of  Pagniinis'  Bible.  The 
preface  to  liis  edition  of  1557  contains  the  follow- 
ing words  :  '  In  exteriori  autem  parte  intei-preta- 
tionem  Sanctis  Pagnini  (quam  potissimum,  nt 
maxime  fidam,  onrines  uno  ore  laudant),  crassio- 
ribus  litteris  excusam  d.atnus  :  sed  hanc  quidem 
serte  multis  partibus  ea  quam  in  aliis  editionibus 
'labes,  rtieliorem.  Nacti  enim  sumus  duo  ex 
prima  illiiis  editione  ezemplaria,  in  quibas  noii 
eolum  typographica  errata  non  pauca,  nee  levia, 
manu  propria  ipse  author  correxerat,  sed  midtos 
etiam  locos  diligenlilis  et  accuratius  quam  antea 
examinatos,  recognoverat.' 

Croius  (^Observat)  states  that  he  had  seen  very 
ancient  Latrn  MSS.  containing  Stephens's  divi- 
sion, with  tlie  tirst  letter  of  each  verse  rubri- 
cated, but  he  does  not  designate  his  MSS.  We 
believe  this  was  a  biassed  assertion.  We  have 
ourselves  seen  Latin  MSS.  with  periods  so 
marked  ;  but  they  are  not  the  same  with  Stephens' 
verses.  There  is  in  the  Britisli  Museum  also  a 
MS.  of  part  of  the  .Sept.  (Harl.  5021),  dated  in 
1 647,  which  is  versiculated  throughout,  and  marked 
with  tigiires;  but  the  verses  are  much  linger  than 
those  of  Stephens's.  Latin  MSS.  are  foiaid  divided 
in  the.samemanneras  the  Greek,  one  of  which  is  the 
Cod  Bezae,  which  was  collated  by  Stephens  for  his 
tdition  of  1550.  Dr.  Laurence's  book  of  Knoch 
is  divided  into  ver-ses,  with  numbers  attacl)ed,  as 
well  as  into  chapters  called  Kefel.  Dr.  Laurence 
Vfs  that  tliese  divisions  into  verses  are  arbitrary, 
And  vary  in  the  diH'erent  Ethiopic  MS.S.  of  Enoch. 
The  numbers,  we  presume,  were  added  by  the 
translator.  By  a  letter  from  Dr.  Bandinel, 
keeper  of  the  Bodleian  Lil)rary,  we  learn  that  tiiat 
iibrary  possesses  an  Ethiopic  MS.  of  the  New 
Testament  divided  into  sectio)ns  and  paragraphs 
■ntirely  difterent  from  ours,  not  numbered,  but 
«eparated  by  a  peculiar  mark.  Tlie  verses  in  the 
Gospel  of  the  Templars  [Gospkls,  Spurious], 
■instead  of  spaces  or  figures,  are  separated  by  a 
horizontal  line  [ — T  (Thilo,  Cod.  Apoc). 

The  MS.  of  the  vSyriac  New  Testament  in  the 
British  Museum  (No.  7157),  written  at  Beth- 
kuko,  A.D.  76S  (see  Wriglit's  Seller,  p.  651,  note), 
contains  a  niunerical  division  in  the  Gospels, 
with  the  lunniiers  in  rubric  inserted  by  a  coeval 
hand  into  the  body  of  the  text.  Attached  to 
each  number  is  another  in  green,  referring  to 
a  canon  of  parallel  passages  on  the  plan  of 
that  of  Ensebius,  but  jjlared  at  the  foot  of  each 
page.  The  .sections,  which  are  called  versu 
culi  in  tlie  Catalogue,  and  liave  been  mistaken 
for  verses,  are  more  nnmeroiis  tharl  tile  Am- 
moniaii,  Mathew  containing  4'ifi,  Mark  290. 
Luke  4tl2,  and  .lohn  271.  There  is  a  complete 
canitulation  also  tiiroiighout  all  the  bo()k8,  "the 
chapters  being  separated  in  the  text  by  a  pecu- 
liar ornament,  with  tlie  number  in  tlie  tnargin  : 
of  these  chapters  Matthew  has  %%  Mark  .13, 
Lake  22,  John  20,  Acts  25;  of  the'  Catholic 
'♦wstks,  JaMtet  I,  artrt  [i.J  John  6,  and  the  Pau- 
Une  have  64.     After  the  first  Gros|)el  there  is  a 


doub.e  number,  by  which  the  former  aie  leca* 
pitulatMl,  and  a  treble  number  from  th^  Act8t« 
the  end, 

The  numerical  divisions  into  chapters  and 
verses  were  tirst  adapted  to  liturgical  use  in  tlie 
Anglican  Church^the  chapters  in  Edward  VLs 
first  Book  of  Common  Prayer  (1549).  and  the 
verses  in  the  Scotch  Liturgy  (1637),  from  wtiepce 
thev  were  adopted  into  the  last  revision  (1662). — 

W.  W. 

VERSIONS.  In  the  present  article  we  jno- 
pose  to  give  some  account  of  such  versions  as  are 
not  noticed  in  other  places  of  tins  work.  In  doing 
so,  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  mention  all  that 
ought  to  be  adiiiiced,  were  acomplete  enumeration 
attempted.  We  shall  first  describe  ancient  ver- 
sions ;  and,  secondly,  modern  English  versions  of 
the  Bible. 

1.  Greek  versions. — 1..  Aquila. —  Aqmla  was 
a  Jew  of  Pontus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Adrian, 
and  undertook  atireek  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment about  A.D.  160.  It  appears  from  Jerome 
{in  Ezek.  iii.)  that  there  were  two  editions  of  this 
version,  the  second  more  literal  than  the  tirst.  It 
was  very  highly  jirized  by  the  Jews,  and  much 
preferred  to  the  Septuagint,  liecause  the  latter  was 
employed  as  an  anthorized  and  genuine  document 
by  the  early  Christians  in  their  dis]nitation8  with 
the  Heiirew  opjionents  of  the  new  religion.  The 
very  circumstance  of  its  being  adoi)ted  and 
value<l  by  the  Jews  would  tend  to  create  a  pre- 
judice against  it  among  the  Fathers,  inde])eiidently 
of  all  perversion  of  Messianic  passages.  Ireuiieug, 
the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  Aquila,  pro» 
nounces  an  unfavouraiile  opinion  respecting  Lit 
translation  {Advers.  Heeres.  iii.  24,  p.  253,  ed, 
(irabe).  So  al^o  Eusebius  {Ad  Psahn.  xc.  4) 
and  Philastrius.  Jerome  speaks  of  him  in  va- 
rious parts  of  his  writings,  sometimes  disparag- 
ingly, and  again  in  terms  of  commendation  :  the 
former,  in  allusion  to  his  doctrinal  prepossessions; 
the  latter,  in  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  exceeding  carefulness  in 
rendering  one  word  by  aiiotiier.  He  was  early 
accused  of  distorting  several  passages  velating  to 
the  Me.ssiah,  and  Keniiicott,  in  modern  times, 
has  re-eclioed  the  censure.  There  is  some  ground 
for  the  charge,  but  certainly  not  so  much  as  Ken- 
nicott  imagines.  A  polemic  tendency  may  be 
detected  in  the  work,  but  not  to  a  greater  degree 
tlian  in  most  translations. 

The  versioTi  before  us  is  extremely,  and  even 
uniiitelligil)ly,  literal.  It  adheres  most  rigidlyto 
the  (iriginal.  So  highly  did  the  Jews  esteem  it, 
that  they  calle<l  it  the  Hebrew  verily.  Its  use  in 
cr.ii,  isiit  is  consideratile,  but  in  interpretation  it 
i»  comparatively  wortliless, 

2.  Symmachits. — Symmachns  appears  to  have 
been  an  Kiiionite  (Euseb,  Hist.  Eecles.  vi.l7  ;  De- 
nionstr.  Evan(j.  vii.  1,  Jerome,  Vrref  in  Ezram  ; 
A.wemani,  B/6/.  OneM^.  ii.  278  ;  iii.  1,17).  His 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
after  thatof  Tlieodotion,A«  may  be  interred  from  the 
silence  of  Ireiijeus,  and  the  language  of  Jerome  in 
his  commentary  on  the  xxxviii.  chajJTef  of  Isaiah. 
The  style  of  the  work  is  goad,  and  the  diction 
perspicuous,  pure,  and  elegant  (Thieme.  l)e  puru 
tate  Symmachi  ;  Hody,  De  Bib/,  text.  Original.). 
It  is  of  less  benefit  in  criticitm  than  that  of 
Aquila,  but  of  greater  advantage  in  interpretO' 
tion.     It  would   seem    from   Jerome,   that  (best 


WM  a  ■econd  edition  of  it  (Commit' in  Jerein. 
xxxii. ;  in  ^"ah.  iii.). 

3.  Theodotion. — Theoilotion,  like  Symmachus, 
was  an  Eliio'iite.  Irensus  states  (Advers.  Heeres. 
iii.  21)  tha  lie  beloiijjed  to  E[)liesus,  atui  was  a 
Jewish  proselyte.  His  Greek  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  appeared  during  the  first  half  of  the 
second  century,  and  is  first  mentioned  hy  Ire- 
naei^s.  He  follows  the  Septuagint  very  closely,  so 
tha'  \tt  appears  to  have  intended  to  make  a  re- 
risi  ri  of  Its  text,  rather  than  a  new  version.  He 
•s  not  so  scnipnlously  literal  as  AquiLa.  nor  so 
free  as  Symmachus.  He  was  certainly  not  well 
acquaiiited  with  Hehrew,  as  the  numerous  errors 
into  wiiicli  he  has  fallen  demonstrate.  It  is  pro- 
bable, if  credit  can  he  given  to  Jemme.  that  there 
were  two  edit  ions  of  the  translation  {inJerem.  xxix. 
17).  His  translation  of  Daniel  was  very  early 
adopted  by  tlie  Christians  in  place  of  that  belong- 
ing to  the  Septuagint.  The  Jews  do  not  seem  to 
have  had  much  regard  for  this  castigated  edilion 
o'l  the  Seventy,  although  Von  Lengerke  inclines 
to  the  opposite  opinion. 

4,  5.  6.  When  Origen  travelled  into  Eastern 
countries  collecting  materials  for  his  Polyglott, 
he  discovered  three  other  Greek  versions  not  exiend- 
ingto  the  entire  Old  Testament,  but  only  to  several 
books.  These  are  usually  designated  the  fifth, 
tixth ,  a,n<\  sevejith.  The  authors  were  unknown 
to  Origen  himself.  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  they 
apjiear  to  have  translated  the  original  somewhat 
freely  and  paraphrastically,  lihe  fifth  compre- 
hended the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Song  of  Solomon, 
and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,  besides  (he  books 
of  Kings.  Jerome  says  that  the  author  was  a 
.Tew,  meaning  probably  a  Jewish  Christian.  The 
sixth  version  conlaineil  the  same  books  as  the 
fittii,  except  those  of  the  Kings.  '  The  author  ap- 
))ears  to  have  been  a  Jewish  Christian  also.  This 
inference  has  been  drawn  from  his  rendering  of 
Habak.  iii.  13.  The  sevejith  embraced  the 
Psalms  and  minor  ])rophets.  Perhaps  the  author 
was  a  Jew.  T.'ie  three  translations  in  question 
were  made  subsequently  to  those  of  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus, and  Theodotion.  Very  few  fragments  of 
them  remain.  (SeeEpiphaniu."«,  De  Pond,  ef  Mejis. 
cap.  17;  Ei\9ei)\us,  Hist.  Eccles.  vi.  16;  Jerome, 
Comment,  in  Tit.  cap.  3;  Apolog.  contra  Rufin. 
ii.  34  ;  Hody,  p,  690,  et  sq.) 

4.  Greeco-Veneta. — In  a  MS.  belongiug  (o 
St.  Mark's  Library  at  Venice,  there  is  a  Greek 
version  of  several  Old  Testament  books.  Its  in- 
ternal character  proves  that  the  translation  was 
made  directly  from  the  Hebrew.  It  is  more 
literal  than  any  other  ancient  version,  even  that 
of  Aquila,  adhering  with  slavish  scrupulosity  to 
the  original  words.  In  the  Clialdee  portions  of 
Daniel,  the  Attic  dialect  is  changed  for  the  Doric. 
The  style,  however,  is  a  singular  compound.  Attic 
elegancies  occur  along  with  barbarous  ex])res- 
sions ;  high-sounding  words  used  by  the  best 
Greek  writers,  by  the  side  of  others  contrary  to 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  language.  The  origin  of 
tlie  version  cantiot  be  placed  higher  than  the 
□inth  century;  the  MS.  itself  was  written  in 
the  fourteenth.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
author  was  a  Jew  or  a  Christian,  Geserdus  ad- 
duces several  particulars  in  favour  of  the  former 
suj- position  (GescAtcAfe  der  Heh.  Sprache).  It 
i«  probable  that  it  was  made  at  Byzantium  for 
vrrat*  u«e.     The  text  seldom    diflfers   from  the 
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Wasbretic',  anci  the  translator  consulted  the  Stp- 
tuagint  and  othei  Greek  versions,  besides  ad- 
hering, as  he  generally  docs,  to  the  current  exe- 
getical  tradition  of  the  Jews.  Criticism  cati  never 
derive  much  use  from  this  version.  Extracts 
from  it  are  given  in  Holmes's  edition  of  the  Sej.- 
tuagint.  The  Pentateuch  was  published  by  .A.m- 
mofi,  in  three  volumes,  at  Erlangen,  in  the  yearf 
1790-91.  Diflerent  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  had 
been  previously  jiublished,  along  with  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Daniel,  and 
Canticles,  by  Villoison,  at  Strasburg,  1784.  (.See 
Eichhorn's  Allgem.  Biblioth.  iii.  p.  371,  et  sq. :  v, 
p.  743,  et  sq. ;  vii.  p.  193,  et  .<:q.  ;  Dahler,  Ani- 
madverss.  in  versionem  Grcecain  Proverbb.,  Ar- 
gentor.  17S6;  the  Introductions  of  Eichborn 
Bertholilt,  De  Wette,  and  Hiivernick;  and  Da- 
vidson's Lectures  on  Bib.  Crit.) 

II.  Egyptian  versions. — After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  the  Greeks  multiplied  in 
Egypt,  and  obtained  important  places  of  trust 
near  t.iie  throne  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  Greek 
language  accordingly  began  to  difl'use  it-elf  from' 
the  court  among  the  people,  so  that  the  proper 
language  of  the  country  was  either  forced  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  Greek,  as  well  u\  construction 
as  in  the  adoption  of  new  words,  or  was  entirely 
supplanted.  In  this  way  originated  the  Cojitic, 
compounded  of  the  old  Egyptian  and  the  Greek. 
There  is  aversion  in  the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt 
usually  called  the  Coptic,  or  better  the  Mem- 
phitic  version;  and  there  is  another  in  the  dialect 
of  Upper  Egypt,  termed  the  Sahidic,  and  some- 
times the  Thebaic. 

1.  The  3/ew^At7ic  version  of  the  Bible, — The 
Old  Testament  in  this  version  has  been  taken 
from  the  Septuagint,  and  not  the  original  Hebrew. 
It  would  appear  from  Miinter  .(^Specim.  verss, 
Dan.  Coptic.  Romae,  1786),  that  the  original  was 
tlie  Hesychian  recension  of  the  .Se\enty,  then 
current  in  the  country.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  all  the  Old  Testament  books  w.ere  trans- 
lated into  the  Coptic  dialect,  although  many  of 
them  have  not  yet  been  disct)vered.  The  Penta-, 
teuch  was  published  by  VV  ilk  ins  (London,  1731, 
4to.);  the  Psalms  at  Rome  (1744  and  17^9)  by 
the  Propaganda  Society.  A  small  part  of  Jere- 
miah (ix.  17,  toxiii.)  was  published  by  Mingarelli 
at  Bologna  (1785),  and  the  ninth  chapter  of 
Daniel,  in  Miinter's  work  already  quoted.  Gre- 
gory Bar  Hebraus  quotes  the  version  in  (he  book 
of  Psalms;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  well  known 
to  the  Syrians.  (Wiseman's  HorcB  Syriaca-,  pp. 
144-5.)  The  New  Testament,  made  from  the 
original  Greek,  was  published  by  Wilkins,  at 
Oxford,  with  a  Latin  translation,  a.d.  1716,  It* 
readings,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  place  where 
it  was  made,  coincide  with  the  Alexandrine- 
family,  and  deserve  the  attention  of  the  critic. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  version  is  not  yet 
correctly  edited.  It  belongs  to  the  third  cen- 
tury. 

2,  The  Thebaic, — This  version  was  also  made 
from  the  Greek,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ments, and  probably  too  in  the  third  century. 
Only  some  fragmej  ts  of  the  Old  Testament  part 
have  been  printed  by  Miinter,  Mingarelli,  and 
Zoega.  In  (he  New  Testament  it  agrees  gene 
rally,  though  not  uniformly,  with  the  Alexandrine 
family.  Not  a  few  readings,  however,  are  pecu- 
liar ;  and  some  harmoniae  witl  tl;e  Latin  versiuna- 
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Fragmenfs  of  it  have  been  pulilished  by  Woide 
aii(J  Ford. 

3.  The  Bashmuric  or  Ammonian. — Only  some 
fragments  nf  such  a  version  in  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  have  been  publislied,  and  very  little  is 
known  concerning  it.  Scholars  are  not  agreed  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  written  ; 
some  thinking  that  it  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
a  dialect,  while  others  regard  the  Bashnnnic  as  a 
kind  of  intermediate  dialect  between  those  spoken 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Kgypt.  Hug  and  De  VVette 
are  inclined  to  l>elievethat  if  is  merely  the  version 
of  Upper  Egypt  transferred  into  ihe  idiom  of  the 
jjarticular  ])lace  where  the  Bashmiuic  was  s])oken. 
The  origin  of  this  version  belongs  to  the  third  or 
fourth  century. 

III.  JFAhiopic  version. — The  sacred  language 
of  the  Ethiopians  is  called  the  Geez,  in  which 
they  iiave  a  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  from 
the.Se]jtiiagint  in  tlie  Old  Testament,  and  from  the 
original  in  t!ie  New.  The  oldest  allusion  to  it 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  by  Chry- 
sostom,  in  his  second  homily  on  John.  Its  an- 
tiquity cannot  be  referred  farther  back  than  the 
fourth  century,  during  which  Christianity  was 
diffused  among  the  ])eople.  Nothing  certain  is 
known  about  the  autlior,  although  there  have 
been  various  conjectures  respecting  him.  It  was 
made  by  Christians,  although  the  .i^ilthiopian 
Jews  have  also  used  it.  Tiie  Old  Testament 
ptrtion  is  extant  in  an  entire  state  in  various 
MSS.  tliroughout  Europe,  of  which  Ludolf  has 
given  a  list  in  iiis  Commentary  on  the  History  of 
the  j3ithiopians.  With  this  work  may  be  com- 
pared T.  Pell  Piatt's  Catalogue  of  the  Ethiopic 
Biblical  MSS.  in  various  Lib^-aries,  puhWshed  a.t 
London,  a.d.  1823.  Some  specimens *oidy  have 
been  printed,  such  as  the  Psalms,  Canticles, 
Ruth,  Jonah,  Joel,  Malachi,  and  the  tir.';t  four 
chapters  of  Genesis. 

Tiie  different  jiarts  of  the  New  Testament  are 
very  unequal.  The  Gospels  are  the  best  exe- 
cuted. Hug  tliinks  that  various  versions,  rather 
than  Greek  MSS.,  were  used  in  translating  the 
Gospels,  though  he  does  not  deny  tliat  the  latter 
were  also  consulted.  It  is  certain  that  it  agrees 
frequently  with  the  Peshi/O  SLitd  the  Fetus  Ilala. 
Its  character  is  literal.  The  New  Testament  has 
not  yet  been  correctly  printed.  It  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Rome  in  151^-9,  2  vols.  4to  ,  and  was 
afterwards  inserted  in  the  London  Polyglott,  but 
from  a  faulty  MS.  If  it  were  edited  in  a  more 
correct  form,  it  would  be  of  considerable  utility  in 
the  criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  It  generally 
agrees  with  the  Alexandrine  family  and  the 
quotations  of  Origen. 

IV'.  Persian  versions. — The  Bilde  seems  to 
have  been  translate*]  at  an  early  period  into  the 
Persian  language.  Both  Chrysostom  (Second 
Horn,  on  John)  and  Theodoret  (De  curand. 
Grtpc.  Affect.)  speak  of  a  Persian  translation  ; 
anil,  according  to  Maimonides,  tlie  Pentateuch 
was  traiishited  many  centuries  before  Moiiammed 
into  this  language  (Zunz's  Gottesdienstlichen 
Fortrage,  p.  9,  note  a).  A  Persian  version  of 
tlie  Pentaieu(di  wa';  first  j)rintetl  at  Constantinojile, 
in  Hebrew  characters,  a.d.  1516,  as  part  of  a 
Polyglott  Pentateuch;  and  afterwards  inserted  by 
Walton  in  the  London  Polyglott,  in  the  proj^er 
Pertian  cliaracter.  It  was  made  after  the  time 
jt  t^ie  false  prophet,  and  mugt   have   been   later 


than  the  eighth  century.  The  text  follows  thi. 
Hebrew  very  closely,  according  to  the  Masoretia, 
recension,  retaining  many  of  flie  original  terms, 
from  the  translator's  inability  to  render  tliem 
into  Persian.  Both  Onkelos's  and  Saadias'i 
versions  appear  to  have  been  consulted  by  th« 
author. 

If  credit  is  to  be  given  to  the  inscriptions,  it 
was  made  by  Jacob,  the  son  of  Joseph  Tawus,  for 
the  use  of  the  Persian  Jews.  Critics  are,  how- 
ever, not  agreed  al)out  the  meaning  of  Tus  oi 
Tawus.  Rosenmiiller  {De  Vers  Penlat.  Pers. 
Lips.  1813,  4to.)  assigTis  it  to  the  nintli  century; 
Lorsbacii  (Jena  Allgem.  Lit.  Zeit.  181G,  No.  58), 
with  less  probability,  brings  it  down  to  the  six- 
leentii.  Walton,  in  his  Prolegomena  (eiX.D^t\\e, 
p.  691),  sjjeaks  of  two  MS.  copies  of  the  Psalms 
which  he  had,  but  both  were  very  recent,  and 
taken  from  the  Vulgate,  not  the  Hebrew.  Not 
long  since,  Hassler  discovered  an  immediate 
version  of  Solomon's  writings  existing  in  Parisian 
MSS.(Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1829,  p.  469, 
et  sq.). 

Tiiere  are  two  Persian  versions  of  the  Gospels, 
one  of  which  is  printed  in  the  London  Polyglott, 
from  a  MS.  belonging  to  Pocock,  written  in  tlie 
year  of  our  Lord  1341.  Its  source  is  the  Peshito, 
as  internal  evidence  abundantly  sliows.  The 
otlier  version  was  made  from  the  original  Greek, 
Wheloc,  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  began  to  print  it  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation. After  Ids  death  it  was  edited  liy  Pierson, 
London,  lti52-57.  The  editors  made  use  of  the 
Syro-Peisian  MS,  of  the  Gospels  from  whicli  that 
in  tlie  Polyglott  was  printed.  In  consequence  of 
tlie  confusion  arising  from  their  procedure,  the 
version  is  of  little  use  either  in  the  criticism  or 
interpretation  of  the  text. 

V.  The  Geoi-gian  version. — This  translation 
com])rehends  the  entire  Bilile,  made  from  tlie 
Septnagint  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  I'rom 
Greek  MSS.  of  the  Constantinopolitan  family  ii» 
the  New.  It  belongs  to  the  sixth  century.  The 
author  or  authors  are  not  known.  The  edition 
published  at  Moscow,  a.d.  1713,  folio,  was  in- 
terpolated by  the  Georgian  princes,  Arcil  a^u^ 
Wacuset,  from  the  Slavonic  version.  This  cir- 
cumstance detracts  from  its  authority  and  value, 
since  it  is  now  impossible  to  se|mrate  the.  original 
from  the  interpolated  readings. 

VI.  The  Slavonic  version, — This  translation, 
embracing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  waa 
made  by  Cyril  of  Thcssalonica  and  his  'oiother 
Methodius,  who  invented  the  Slavic  alphabet. 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  Septnagint  was  fol- 
lowed ;  and  in  the  New  the  original  Greek,  in 
MS.S.  belonging  to  theConstantitto|X)lit;in  family, 
Acco.-ding  to  Alter,  the  Old  Testament  portioH 
was  originally  made  from  the  Veins  Itula,  and 
altered  in  the  fourteenth  century  from  Greek 
MSS.  Perhaps  the  entire  text  of  the  version  haa 
l)een  revised  after  the  Latin.  The  translation  is 
very  literal,  so  that  the  idiom  of  the  Slavonic  is 
often  violated  for  the  sake  of  retaining  the  Greek 
construction.  Of  the  readings  adopted  by  Gvies- 
bach,  this  version  has  at  least  three-fourths.  In 
consequence  of  its  excellence,  it  is  considered  ol 
great  value  in  the  criticism  of  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. The  edition  of  the  entire  Eible  publishea 
at  Ostrog,  1581,  is  the  basis  of  all  succeed 'ai| 
inapreggiuus. 
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VII.  The  Gothic  version. — Tlie  MoBso-Goths 
were  a  (ferman  ttihe  which  settled  on  the  borders 
of  tiie  Greek  empire,  and  their  language  is  essen- 
tially a  German  dialects  Their  version  oi'  the 
Bible  was  made  by  Ul[)liilas,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, after  Greek  MSS.  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
after  the  Seventy  in  the  Old.  The  autlior  is  gene- 
rally regarded  as  an  Arian :  but  his  ]ieculiar 
doctrinal  sentiments  do  not  seem  to  have  in- 
fluenced his  translation.  Of  the  Old  Testament 
porti.'iii,  nothing  but  a  fragment  of  Nehemiali  has 
been  printed,  although  paits  of  otlier  books  have 
been  discovered.  A  great  part  of  the  New  has 
been  publishe<l  at  different  times  in  fragments. 
The  four  Gospels  exist  in  the  very  celebrated  MS. 
calleil  the  Cudex  Argenteus.  now  preserved  in  the 
library  of  tiie  university  at  Upsal,  and  minutely 
described  by  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  and  others.  Tliis 
MS.,  however,  has  considerable  chasms.  The 
Gosj)els  have  been  several  times  ])rinted  from  it, 
but  not  very  correctly.  Kiiittel  discovered 
<ragnients  of  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  iu  a 
codex  rescripiiis  belonging  to  the  Wolfenbiittel 
library,  whicii  he  [wblished  in  1 762,  4to.,  and 
which  were  republislied  by  Zahn  in  the  complete 
edition  of  the  Gospels  issued  in  IRUS,  4to.  In 
1817,  Angelo  Mai  discovered  important  parts  of 
the  Gothic  version  among  five  codices  rescripti  in 
the  Ambrosian  library  at  Milan.  Tiiey  contain 
for  the  most  part  the  Pauline  Epistles,  with  the 
exception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews;  and  two  frag- 
ments of  Matthew,  Various  portions  were  j)rinted 
by  Mai  in  conjunction  with  Castillionaeus,  in 
1819.  In  18.'9  the  latter  published  the  frag- 
ments of  Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians. This  version  has  been  altered  from  the 
Vulgate.  ■ 

V'lII.  The  Armenian  version. — Armenian  li- 
terature begins  with  Mie.<;rob,  the  inventor  of  the 
Armenian  alphabet,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
fifth  century.  Before  that  time,  the  Armenians 
etnployed  tlie  Syriac  letters.  After  making  an 
alphabet.  Miesrob,  assisted  by  two  of  his  {)iipils, 
undertook  a  translation  of  tiie  Bible,  whicli  he 
completed  in  a.d.  410.  The  Old  Testament  jiart 
was  niaile  from  the  Greek  ;  in  the  book  of  Daniel, 
from  Theotlotion  ;  and  ihe  text  of  the  Seventy 
which  it  follows  appears  to  have  been  a  mixed 
one,  for  it  agrees  witli  none  of  the  leading  recen- 
sions. It  is  said  to  have  been  interpolated  in  the 
sixth  century  from  tlie  Pesliito;  but  this  is 
doubtful.  Gregory  Bar  Hebraeus  gives  it  as  a 
mere  conjecture.  (Wiseman,  Horce  Syriacte,  p. 
14'2.)  La  Croze,  Michaelis,  and  Bredenkamp 
think  that  it  was  altered  from  the  Vulgate  in 
the  thirteenth  century ;  but  Alter  and  Holmes 
are  opposed  to  that  idea.  The  probability  is  on 
the  side  of  the  former.  In  the  New  Testament  it 
was  made  from  the  original;  but  here  too  it  is 
said  to  have  been  adapted  to  the  Pesliito.  It  is 
likely,  that  it  has  been,  at  least  in  this  jiart,  con- 
formed to  the  Vulgate  by  Haitho  or  Hethom, 
who  rtigned  over  the  lesser  Armenia  and  Cilicia 
from  A.D  1224  till  1270.  This  entire  version 
was  first  published  by  Bishop  Uscan  or  Osgan,  at 
Amsterdam,  in  1776,  4to  ,  who  is  also  accused  of 
interjjolating  it  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Dr. 
Zolirah,  published  at  V'enice,  a.d.  1805.  4to.,  for 
M'Tiich  he  consulted  sixty-nine  MSS.  This  edi- 
tion was  collated  for  the  Greek  Testament  pre- 
(ared  by  Scholz,  who  thinks  that  if  we  possessed 


the  genuine  version,  we  should  find  its  text  to  \» 
a  compound  of  the  Constantinopolitnn  and  Alex- 
andrian families. 

(See  the  various  Introductions  to  the  Scriptures, 
especially  those  of  Eichhorn.  Havernick,  and 
De  Wette,  and  the  references  there  given,  ('om- 
pare  also  Davidson's  Lectures  on  Biblical  Cri- 
ticism,') 

We  shall  now  very  briefly  notice  the  principal 
English  versions  of  the  Bible.  Translations  of  a 
portion  of  the  Bible,  or  of  separate  books,  must  be 
omitteil. 

1.  Wycliffe^s  version  of  the  entire  Bible  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  ilie  first  whicli  was  made  into 
the  English  language.  This  work,  which  nuist 
have  occupied  him  for  many  years,  was  finished 
about  the  year  of  our  era  1380. 

The  author  of  it,  although  a  zealous  reformer, 
as  well  as  an  enlightened  theologian  and  a  man 
of  learning  in  his  own  time,  was  ignorant  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  languages,  ami  theretbre  not 
qualified  for  the  task  of  translation  from  the  ori- 
ginals. Latin,  however,  was  all  but  universal  in 
the  fourteenth  century;  and  the  Latin  Bible  or 
Vulgate  was  the  only  dociunent  which  consti- 
tuted the  ivord  of  God  in  the  estimation  of  men. 
There  are  indications  of  his  having  had  assistance 
in  the  work,  perhaps  from  various  imlividuals. 
The  version  is  remarkable  for  its  fidelity  and  the 
propriety  of  the  words  selected.  Still  it  is  bul 
the  translation  of  a  translation,  and  therefore 
more  important  as  illustrative  of  the  state  of  oui 
language  in  the  fourteenth  century  than  as  con- 
tributing to  the  criticism  or  interpretation  of  tlie 
Bible. 

The  Old  Testament  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, but  it  is  now  in  course  of  ])ublication 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Sir  Frederick  Madden 
and  the  Rev.  J.  Forshall,  of  the  British  Museum. 
The  general  opinion  is  that  tiie  New  Testament 
jiortion  was  published  so  long  ago  as  the  year 
1731,  and  it  is  from  this  that  our  idea  of  Wy- 
clifl'e  as  a  translator  is  formed.  The  subject, 
hoAvever,  is  involved  in  considerable  obscurity; 
and  lie  that  trusts  to  the  common  accounts  given 
of  this  early  reformer  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible 
may  proliably  be  misled  in  his  opinions.  Accord- 
ing to  Baber,  another  version  was  made  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  posterior  to  Wyclift'e's,  with 
which  it  is  frequently  confounded.  The  author 
of  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  writer  of  'Eluci- 
darium  Bibliorum,  or  Prologue  to  the  Bible.* 
But  this  is  a  questionable  statement. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  VV^ycliffe's  version 
has  yet  been  published  even  as  regards  the  New 
Testament,  although  it  is  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  first  printed  by  I^wis  in  1731,  folio,  and 
afterwards  by  Baber  (1810,  4to.)  and  Bagsler. 
A  version  of  the  New  Testament  is  now  being 
published  by  Mr.  Pickering  of  London  from  a 
MS.  in  the  jiossession  of  Lea  Wilson,  Esq., 
which  is  apparently  the  early  Wyclifiite  version. 
That  already  published  is  a  ^ater  version,  in  which 
Wycliffe  could  have  had  no  concern,  as  it  was, 
not  made  till  after  his  death.  It  thus  appears 
that  if  the  reformer  had  iny  concern  in  either  of 
the  two  versions  of  the  New  Testament  ascribed 
to  him,  it  is  to  the  earlier  of  them,  and  not  to  the 
later,  that  this  honour  must  be  assigned.  Both 
are  now  being  printed,  as  the  Old  Testament  luu 
already    been,    in    parallel  columns,    under   *im 
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•uperinteiulence  of  Sir  F.  Madden,  by  whom, 
doubtless,  some  light  will  be  thrown  on  their 
comparative  claims.  Tiie  writer  is  indebted  for 
the  information  now  communicated  to  the  same 
eminent  antiquarian  scholar. 
2.    Tyndale^s  translation. 

William  Tyndale,  having  printed  at  Hamburg 
an  edition  of  the  Gospel  by  Matthew  and  an 
edition  of  Mark,  committed  to  the  press  at  Co- 
logne the  first  edition  of  his  New  Testament  in 
4tc.,  with  a  prologue  and  glosses.  In  conse- 
ouence,  however,  of  the  exertions  of  Cochlaeus,  a 
violent  and  crafty  enemy  to  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  edition  was  interrupted  before  it 
was  printed  off.  A  precious  fragment  of  it  is 
now  in  the  library  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Grenville.  (Facsimiles  are  given  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son, in  his  'Annals  of  the  English  Bible'  (vol.  i. 
p.  64.)  At  Worms,  whither  he  proceeded  on 
leaving  Cologne,  he  commenced  another  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  8vo.  without  the  pro- 
logue and  glosses  belonging  to  the  4to.  A  third 
edition  was  printed  at  Antwerp  in  1526,  a  fourth 
at  the  same  place  in  1527,  a  fifth  in  1529,  a  sixth 
in  15:51,  and  three  editions  in  1535.  In  1536, 
the  year  in  which  he  was  strangled  at  Vdvorde, 
there  were  ten  or  twelve  editions.  He  also  printed 
at  difi'erent  times  the  five  books  of  Moses;  and  in 
1531,  the  book  of  Jonah,  with  an  admirable 
prologue  respecting  the  state  of  his  country.  In 
addition  to  the  Pentateuch,  he  translated  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  at  least  as  far  as  the 
end  ol  Ciironicles.  The  Old  Testament  was 
made  from  the  original,  not  from  Luther's  CJer- 
miin  version  ;  for  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  Tyndale  was  acquainted  with  German,  or 
indeed  tliat  he  ever  saw  Luther,  though  there  is 
abundant  testimony  of  his  skill  in  Hebrew.  Be- 
sides, its  internal  character  proves  that  it  was 
made  from  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek. 

Tlie  excellence  of  tliis  version,  the  basis  of  all 
subseijuent  English  Bibles,  has  never  been  called 
in  question  by  candid  and  competent  judges, 
notwithstanding  the  severe  opposition  it  encoim- 
tered  during  the  life  of  the  honoured  Tyndale, 
and  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.  The  language  is  pure,  appropriate,  and 
pprspicuous.  It  is  an  astonishing  monument  of 
the  indomitable  zeal  and  great  learning  of  the 
author.  The  New  Testament  part  was  printed  in 
Bagster's  Hexapla. 

3.  Myles  Coverdale.  The  English  version  of  the 
whole  Bible  made  by  Coverdale,  is  dated  1535, 
in  folio.  Where  it  was  ))rinted  is  matter  of  con- 
jecture. In  the  title-page  it  professes  to  be  faith- 
fully and  truly  translated  out  of  the  'Douche 
(German)  and  Latyn.'  This  Bible  was  impirted 
into  England  in  1.336,  and  various  expedients 
were  tried  in  the  way  of  altering  the  title-page 
and  the  dedication,  or  of  affixing  a  new  title-page, 
in  order  to  procure  it  the  royal  ajjprobation. 
Another  edition,  in  4to.,  was  issued  in  1550,  and 
again  in  the  same  form  reissued  in  1553.  This 
Bible  certainly  owed  its  origin  to  Lord  Crom- 
well's ])atronage.  Coverdale  slates,  that  he  had 
five  translations  Ijefore  him  '  to  help  him  herein.' 
Although  the  author  had  the  benefit  of  Tyndale's, 
his  work  must  be  reckoned  inferior.  In  addition 
to  the  cul[)al)le  obsequiousness  of  Coverdale,  he 
was  not  so  well  skilled  in  the  original  languages 
af  the  Scriptures,  and  had  therefore  to  rely  more 
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on  the  German  and  Latin  (Anderson,  vol.  i.  p 
587).  This  translation  was  recently  reprinted  hj 
Bagster. 

4.  Matthew's  Bible.  Although  this  version  it 
the  same  as  Tyndale's  previously  described,  yet  it 
deserves  to  be  separately  spoken  of.  Jolm  Rogers, 
an  intimate  friend  of  Tyndale,  set  about  the  su- 
perintendence of  a  new  edition,  soon  after  the 
incarceration  of  the  latter  at  Vilvorde.  Where  i.. 
was  printed  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  Ham- 
burg, Marburg,  Paris,  Antwerp,  and  Lubeck, 
have  all  been  named.  When  Rogers  had  pro- 
ceeded witii  the  printing  as  far  as  Isaiah,  Richard 
Grafton  and  Edward  Whitchurcli,  tiie  celebrated 
printers,  undertook  to  bring  out  the  work  as  a 
matter  of  trade  The  New  Testament  entire,  and, 
the  Old  as  far  as  the  end  of  Chronicles,  are 
Tyndale's  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  done  by  Rogers  himself,  with  the  assistance 
])erhaps  of  Coveidale's  slieefs.  The  wliole  was 
finished  in  1537.  Why  it  bears  the  name  of 
Thomas  Matthew  is  not  clear.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, however,  that  it  may  have  been  com- 
menced at  the  request  of  a  joerson  of  that  name. 
Archbishop  Cranmer,  witliout  any  previous  con- 
nection with  the  undertaking,  was  applied  to  by 
Grafton  to  procure  it  royal  patronage,  which  he 
happily  etl'ected  through  Lord  Cromwell. 

In  the  year  153S,  another  edition  was  begun  at 
Paris,  edited  by  Coverdale,  which  was  inter- 
rnjited  by  an  order  of  the  Inquisition.  It  was 
finished  in  London,  in  April,  1539.  Tliis  book 
was  set  forth  and  enforced  by  the  highest  autho- 
rity in  England. 

5.  Taverners  Bible.  Richard  Taverner,  the 
editor  of  this  work,  was  a  learned  layman.  His 
BiV)!ewas  published  in  London,  1539,  folio.  Two 
other  editions  of  it  were  issued  in  quarto.  It 
is  not  a  new  version,  but  a  correction  of  Mat- 
thew's. 

6.  Cranmer' s  Bible.  The  first  great  Bible,  with 
a  prologue,  by  Cranmer,  was  publisi)ed  in  1540, 
folio,  printed  by  Whitchurch.  Tliree  subsequent 
eilitions  had  the  archbishop's  name  aflixed  to  the 
title-page.  The  New  Testament  is  printed  in 
Bagster's  Hexapla: 

7.  Geneva  Bible.  The.New  Testament,  in  duo' 
decimo,  jirinted  at  Geneva  by  Conrad  Badius,  in 

1557,  is  properly  a  revision  of  Tyndale's  from 
the  Greek,  by  William  Whittingbam.  It  was 
merely  preparatory,  however,  to  the  revision  ol 
the  entire  Bible  by  Whittingham  and  other  exiles, 
which  appears  to  have  been  begun   by  Jaini  .ry, 

1558,  and  to  have  been  continued  till  the  lOtii 
April,  1560,  Whittingham  had  for  his  associates 
in  the  undertaking  Anthony  Gil)by  and  Tliomas 
Sampson.  Its  size  is  quarto.  This  was  the  first 
Bible  printed  in  Roman  letter,  and  the  first  'n 
verses.  A  patent  relative  to  it  was  issued  by 
Elizabeth  in  favour  of  John  Bodeleigh.  The 
work  is  a  new  translation  from  the  original,  not 
simply  a  revision  of  any  former  version.  Tt  is 
faithful  and  literal.  The  New  Testament  portion, 
was  reprinted  by  Bagster  in  his  Hexapla. 

8.  A  rchbishop  Parker's,  or  the  Bishops'  Bible. 
This  Bible  was  published  in  1568,  at  London, 
in  one  folio  volume.  It  was  superintende<l  by 
Parker,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  text  being 
carefully  revised  after  the  originals,  by  upwartU 
of  fifteen  scholars,  eight  of  whom  were  bisboi*  , 
EHfferent  portions  were  assigned  to  diflieieut  in* 
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dkf  iduals,  the  initials  of  whose  name*  are  placed 
at  the  end  of  their  several  parts.  It  was  nut,  as  is 
commonly  supposed,  undertaken  at  the  royal 
command  The  text  of  this  tiaiislation  is  much 
better  than  that  of  any  jireceding  one. 

9.  Anglo-Romish  versioit. — An  English  trans- 
lation of  the  New  Testament  was  published  at 
Rheiins  in  1582,  in  a  quarto  volume.  It  is 
made  from  the  Latin  Vulgate,  not  from  the  ori- 
ginal, and  is  accompanied  by  annotations.  In 
1609-10  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  from 
the  Vulgate,  and  publislied  at  Douay  in  two 
qiifirto  volumes,  also  with  notes.  These  three 
volumes  contain  the  standard  version  of  Roman 
Catholics.  Many  of  the  original  Hebrew  and 
Greek  words  are  retained,  so  tiiat  simplicity  and 
jierspicuity  are  sacrificed.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  this  was  done  to  render  it  as  obscure 
as  possible  to  the  common  people.  Tiie  New 
Testament  lias  been  lately  reprinted  in  Bagsters 
Hexapla. 

10.  King  James's  Bible. — The  proposal  for  this 
new  translation  of  the  Bible  originated  with  Dr. 
John  Rainolds,  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Ox- 
lord.  Forty-seven  persons  were  engaged  upon  it, 
doubtless  the  most  eminent  men  for  learning  that 
could  then  lie  procured.  They  met  in  companies 
at  ditVereut  places,  having  their  respective  tasks 
assigned  them.  Accordnig  to  the  ordinary  ac- 
count, fourteen  rules  were  given  to  the  translators 
for  their  guidance ;  but  another  account  states, 
that  only  seven  were  finally  prescribed.  The 
whole  was  revised  by  twelve  men  together,  two 
having  been  chosen  out  of  each  of  the  six  com- 
panies. The  ultimate  revision  was  made  by 
Dr.  Miles  Smith,  who  wrote  the  Preface,  and 
Dr.  Bilson.  It  was  first  published,  in  a  fdlio 
volume,  in  1611.  The  whole  expense  was  de- 
frayed by  Barker,  the  patentee.  In  order  to 
iiul^;e  of  tlie  real  character  of  this  work,  which 
has  continued  to  be  the  authorized  version  down 
to  tlie  present  day,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  two 
of  the  rules  given  to  the  editors  or  translators, 
viz.  th>!  first  and  tJie  fourteenth : — 'The  ordi- 
nary Bible  read  in  the  church,  commonly  called 
the  Bishops'  Bible,  to  be  followed,  and  as  little 
altered  as  the  original  will  jjermit.'  Again  : — 
'  These  tianslations  to  be  used  when  they  agree 
better  with  the  text  than  the  Bishops"  Bible : 
viz.  1.  Tyndale"s;  2.  Matthew's;  3.  Coverdale"s; 
4.  VVhitchurches  (Cranmer's) ;  5.  The  Geneva.' 
From  these  instructions  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  Authorized  Version  is  a  revision  of  the 
Bishops'  Bible,  by  a  careful  collation  of  the 
originals  and  a  comparison  of  existing  transla- 
tions. It  was  not  a  new  and  independent  work, 
but  a  laborious  compilation  from  existing  works 
of  llie  same  kind,  regulated  in  every  case  by  the 
Greek  and  Hebrew. 

It  is  needless  to  pronounce  a  formal  encorjiium 
on  our  authorized  version.  The  time,  learning, 
Wid  labour  exf^iended  on  it  were,  well  bestowed. 
It  far  surpasses  every  other  English  versitm  of 
the  entire  Bible  in  the  characteristic  qualities  of 
simplicity,  energy,  and  purity  of  style,  as  also  in 
uniform  fidelity  to  the  original. 

A  revision  of  it,  however,  is  now  wanted,  or 
rather,  a  new  translation  from  the  Hebrew  and 
ifreek,  based  ui)on  it.  Since  it  was  made,  ci^iti- 
cism  has  brought  to  light  a  great  mass  of  ma- 
leriaU,  anU  elevated  itaelf  in  the  ^fcm  of  itie 
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fundamental  theologian  as  an  important  science. 
Hermeneutics  too  have  been  cultivated,  so  as  to 
assume  a  systematic,  sc  eutific  form.  We  require, 
in  consequence,  a  new  English  version,  suited  to 
the  present  state  of  sacred  literature.  It  need 
scarcely  be  stated  that  King  James's  translators 
have  failed  to  apprehend  the  true  meaning  in 
many  passages.  Of  the  merit  attaching  to  their 
version  a  considerable  share  belongs  to  Tyndale. 
Parker's  Bible  was  the  professed  basis,  and  thai 
was  a  revision  of  Cranmer's.  Cranmer's  Biljle 
was  chiefly  a  correction  of  Matthew's,  or,  in  ether 
words,  of  Tyiidale's,  as  far  as  Tyndale  liad  trans- 
lated. Thus  King  James's  translation  resolves 
itself  at  last,  in  no  small  measure,  into  Tyndales  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  adverse  circutnstances 
continually  pressing  upon  that  noble-minded  man, 
with  the  little  assistance  he  could  obtain,  the  work 
which  he  produced  assumes  a  pre-eminent  positio.i 
amid  the  immortal  monuments  of  human  learning 
afid  skill. 

Few  men  have  since  atteinpted  an  English  ver- 
sion of  the  entire  Bible.  They  have  contented 
themselves  with  separate  books,  either  of  the  Old 
or  New  Testament.  In  point  of  style  and  dic- 
tion Lowth's  translation  of  Isaiah  is  the  best.  Dr. 
Campbell  translated  the  (iospels,  and  Macknight 
the  Epistles;  but  the  former  scarcely  equals  the 
expectations  which  a  reader  of  the  Preliminary 
Dissertations  would  form,  while  the  latter  has  not 
commended  itself  to  com])etent  judges. 

(See  Johnson's  Account  of  tlie  several  English 
translations  of  the  Bible,  Lond.  \TM,  8vo.,  re- 
printed in  Bp.  Watson's  Theological  Tracts ;  Bp. 
Marsh's  Historif  of  the  Translations  which  have 
been  made  of  the  Scriptures,  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  age,  Lond.  1812,  8vo.  ;  Lewis's  History 
of  the  principal  Iranslations  of  the  Bible,  Lond. 
1739,  8vo. :  Newcome's  Historical  View  of  the 
English  Biblical  translations,  Dublin.  1792,  8vo.; 
Cotton's  I^ist  of  Editions  of  the  Bible,  from  the 
year. I50a  to  1820,  Oxford,"  1S21,  8vo.  ;  V\  alter'g 
Letter  on  the  Independence  of  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible,  Lond.  1823,  8vo. ;  T<Hid'8 
Vindication  of  our  Authorized  Translation,  &c., 
Lond.  1819,  8vo. ;  Whittaker's  Historical  and 
Critical  Inquiry  into  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  Sfc,  Lond.  1819,  8vo.,  and 
Supplement,  1820;  Townley's  Illustrations  of 
Biblical  Literature,  Lond.  1821,  3  vols.  8vo.  ; 
and  especially  Anderson's 'y4«H«/s  of  the  English 
Bible,  Lonil.  I*s45,  2  vols.  8vo.,  which  must  now 
be  regarded  as  the  standaltd  work  on  the  subject. 

I't  ,ni<)'t'<Ttiit  ,x;nri>firfirj?  ton  ei  tl 
VINE,  THE  (^35  ff'^heH),v)\xh  its  fi'aH,  tha 
Grape,  SJJ?  anich,  or  ]'*  yayin,  as  well  as  Wine, 
is  very  frequently  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as 
might  be  ex])ected  from  its  being  a  native  o< 
the  East,  well  known  to  ancient  nations,  and 
highly  esteemed  for  its  various  natural  and  arti- 
ficial products.  Homer  and  Herodotus  mention 
the  vine;  Theophiastus  and  Dioscorides  treat  of 
it  in  several  chapters.  But  long  before  these  time« 
it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  :  representation* 
of  the  careful  culture  of  the  vine,  of  the  tread- 
ing of  the  gra])e3  and  squeezing  out  its  juice, 
and  of  the  storing  of  the  wine  in  jirs,  being  all 
discovered  in  the  paintings  within  their  tombs. 
Though  cultivated  at  such  early  periods,  the  vine 
was  not  a  native  of  Egypt,  nor  probably  of  Syria; 
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out  both  Europeati  irid  Asiatic  writers  irteAtuin'H 
as  a  lative  of  the  hilly  region  on  the  soulliern 
elmres  of  the  Cas])ian,  and  in  the  Persian  province 
of  Ghilan.  In  the  districts  of  the  Caucasus,  as 
well  as  ill  the  elevated  valley  of  Cashmere,  the  vine 
cliinlis  to  the  tops  of  the  loftiest  trees,  and  tlie 
grapes  are  of  fiue  qualify  and  large  size  in  many 
places  of  tiie  intermediate  country.  Every  part 
of  the  vine  was  and  still  continues  to  lie  highly 
valued.  The  sap  was  at  one  time  used  in  medi- 
cine. Verjuice  ex[)re8sed  from  wild  grapes  is  well 
Known  fir  its  acidity.  The  late  Sir  A.  Binnes 
mentions  that  in  Caubul  they  use  grape  powder, 
obtained  by  drying  and  ])Owderiiig  the  unripe 
fruit,  as  a  pleasant  acid.  When  ripe,  the  fruit  is 
everywliere  highly  esteemed,  both  fresh,  and  in  its 
dried  state  as  laisins.  The  juice  of  the  ripe  fruit, 
called  must,  is  valued  as  a  pleasant  beverage. 
By  fermentation,  wine,  alcohol,  and  vinegar  are 
obtained;  the  lees  yield  tartar;  an  oil  is  some- 
times expressed  from  tiie  seeds;  and  the  ashes  of 
the  twigs  were  formerly  valued  in  consequence  of 
yielding  a  salt,  which  we  now  know  to  be  carbo- 
nate of  potash. 


It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  vine  is  so 
frequently  mentioned  both  in  the  Old  and  in  the 
New  Testament,  for  it  wa«  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able products  of  Palestine,  and  of  jiarticularly  fiue 
quality  iti  gi>nie  of  the  districts.  Those  of  Eshcol, 
Soiek.  Jilmiah,  Jazer,  and  Abel,  were  particularly 
distinguished.  Tlie  men  sent  from  Kadesh-harnea 
to  explore  (he  Pr()mise(I  Land  brought  back  as 
a  sign  of  its  fertility,  what  would  be  sure  to  be 
appreciated  by  men  who  had  lieen  sojourning  in 
tiie  desert,  a  bunch  of  grapes  from  Esiicol,  near 
Hebron,  wliich  they  carried  between  them  on  a 
stick,  probably  to  prevent  its  being  bruised,  but 
no  doubt  also  on  account  of  its  great  size. 
Modem  travellers,  iis  Dandini,  Mariti,  and  La- 
biifde,  iiave  descriiied  sorne  of  tlie  grajies  of 
Palealine  as  being  of  large  size,  Nau  affirms 
that  in  Syiia  he  iiad   ^eeii   clusters  ten  or  twelve 
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pouhas  !n  weight;  and  Schuli  statM  Hmt  kk 
supped  under  a  vine  whose  stem  was  about  a  foo* 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  its  height  abotit  thirty 
feet,  while  its  branches  and  braiichlets,  which  had 
to  be  supported,  formed  a  tent  of  upwards  of 
thirty  feet  square.  But  this  will  appear  nothing 
extraordinary  to  those  who  have  seen  the  vine 
at  llampton  Court,  which  covers  a  space  of  "2200 
sqiiare  feet.  And  we  have  it  on  record  that,  even 
in  our  own  country,  a  l)unch  of  Syrian  grajjes 
was  produced  at  Welbeck,  wliich  weighed  nine- 
teen pounds,  and  measured  in  length  twenty- three 
inches,  and  nineteen  and  a  half  inches  in  ita 
greatest  diameter.  It  was  sent  as  a  [iresent  from 
the  Duke  of  Portland  to  the  Marquess  of  Rock- 
ingham, and  conveyed  a  distance  of  twenty  miles, 
on  a  stad",  by  four  labourers,  two  of  whom  bore  it 
in  rotation,  thus  afi'ording  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  proceeding  of  the  spies  (Kitto,  Physic.  Geog. 
of  Palestine,  p.  cccxxx.). 

A  fruitful  vine  is  often  adduced  as  an  emblem 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  also  the  vine  that  was 
brought  out  of  Egypt.  A  period  of  seciu'ity  and 
repose  is  figured  by  every  one  sitting  under  his 
own  vine  and  fig-tree;  and  prosperity  by  '  Judalk, 
a  lion's  whelp,  binding  his  foal  to  the  vine, 
and  his  ass's  colt  to  the  choice  vine  :'  both  irv- 
dicatioiis  of  Eastern  manners,  where  sifting  in 
the  shade  is  most  pleasant,  and  tying  cattle  in 
similar  situations  a  common  practice.  Of  the 
vine  there  were  no  doubt  several  varieties,  as  of 
all  cultivated  plants,  but  that  of  Sorek  n  esj>«-' 
cially  distiiiginshed  (Gen.  xlix.  11  ;  Jer.  xl.  21). 
Rosenmiiller  supjxjses  this  to  be  the  variety  called 
sei-ik  or  sorik,  which  is  cultivated  not  only  in 
Syria,  but  also  in  Arabia  and  in  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  ap|)ears  to  he  the  variety  called  kis/i^ 
mish,  or  the  Persian  bedana,  which  signiliej 
'without  seed.' 

The  vine  must  have  been  cultivated  in  very 
early  times,  as  we  are  infirmed  in  Gen.  ix.  2", 
that  Noah  plantetl  the  vine  immediately  after  the 
deluge  ;  and  bread  and  wine  are  mentioned  in 
Gen.  xiv.  18.  In  Egypt  also  we  have  caily  notice 
of  it  (Gen.  xl.  9,  10),  as  Pharaoh's  chief  butler 
saw  in  a  dream  a  vine  with  three  branches  ;  and 
the  Israelites  complain  (Num.  xx.  5)  that  Muses 
and  Aaron  had  brought  then>  out  of  Kgy])t  into 
that  dry  and  barren  land,  where  there  were  neither 
figs  nor  vines.  The  wines  of  Syria  were  in  early 
times  alsohighly  esteemed  ;  and  though  the  growth 
of  the  vine  has  much  decreased,  from  the  dimi- 
nislu'd  po]iulation  and  the  Mohammedan  rule,  yet 
travellers  still  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  some  of 
the  wines,  as  of  the  vino  d'oro  of  Lebanon.  As 
space  will  not  permit  us  to  notice  all  the  pas- 
sages in  which  the  vine,  the  gra))e,  and  wine  are 
mentioned,  we  must  refer  to  Celsius,  Hierohot. 
vol.  i.  pp.  100-444;  Calmet's  Dictionary  ;  Rosen- 
miiller's  Biblical  Bot.  j).  220;  and  to  Kitto's 
Physical  History  of  Palestine,  \).  cccxxiv.,  in 
all  of  which  the  subject  is  amply  discussed  anu 
clearly  elucidated. — J,  F.  R. 

VINEGAR.     [Wine.] 

VIOL.     [Musical  Instrumbntb.]  no 

VIPER.     [Serpent.] 

VIRGIN  (n^in?,  nO^y;  Vulg.  virgo). 
The  word  n?in3  occurs  fifty  times  in  the  Old 
Testament,   and   is  tuamlated   by   nafAiym  xk 
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<he  Sept^  except  in  two  instances.  It  is  ren- 
dered once  t)y  veauts  (1  Kings  i.  2),  and  once 
by  vifj.<pT]  {Joe\  i.  8).  See  Geii.  xxiv.  16;  Exod. 
xxii.  15,  16,  17;  Lev.  xxi. ;  Deut.  xxii.,  xxxii. ; 

Judg.  xxi.,  &c.  Jlu7]}  occurs  seven  times,  in 
four  of  wliicli  it  is  rendereil  yfauisypiiella  (Exod. 
ii.  8  ;  Ps.  Ixviii.  25;  Cant.  i.  3;  vi.  8);  in  one 
(Prov.  XXX.  19)  i/eSTTis,  and  in  two  (Gen.  xxiv. 
4J  ;  Isa.  vii.  14)  irapdfvos.*  The  same  word  is 
also  reiidere<i  virgo  in  the  Vulgate  in  these  two 
passages;  in  Exod.  ii.  8^/>Me//a;  in  Fs. Ixviii.  26, 
juvencula  ;  in  Cant.  i.  3.  and  vi.  8,  adolescentula ; 
ami  in  Prov.  xxx.  19,  ado/escentia,  after  the 
Sept.  Tlie  Syriac  follows  the  Seventy  in  Isa. 
vii.  14,  but  in  all  the  other  passages  agrees 
with  Aquila,  Symmaciius,  and  Theodolion,  who 
translate  nD!?y  hy  vfavts,  not  only  in  Ps. 
Ixviii.  26;  Gen.  xxxiv.  43;  Exod.  ii.  8;  Prov. 
xxx.  19  (in  which  tiiey  agree  with  the  Sept.), 
but  also  in  Isa.  vii.  14.  Justin  Martyr  {Dia/. 
c.  Tryph.)   complains    of   the  partiality   of   the 

Greek  translators  in  rendering  \YCh'^  I'^'e  by 
navis  (a.  term  which  does  not  necessarily 
include  the  idea  of  virginity),  accusing  tiiese 
Jewish  writers  of  wisliiug  to  neutralize  tlie  ap- 
plication to  tiie  Messiah  of  this  passage,  wiiicb 
the  Jews  of  iits  time  referred  to  He^ekiah.  Gese- 
niiis  (^Comm.in  Isa.)  maintains,  notwithstanding, 
that  nfwis,  not  Tcapdivos,  is  tiie  correct  ren- 
dering in  Isa.  vii.  14,  while  he  at  tlie  same  time 
agrees  with  Justin  that  the  prediction  cannot 
p(jissibly  lefer  to  Hezekiali,  who  was  born  nine 
years  before  its  delivery.     Fiirst   (^Concordance) 

ex])lains  7\'u7)J  by  puella,  virgo,  nubilis  ilia  vel 
nupta.  lenera  et  floretis  aetate,  valens  ac  vegeta ; 
but  Hengsteiil)erg  (^Christulogy),  although  admit- 
ting that  nD?y  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  vir- 
gin (wiiich  lie  conceives  is  plain  from  Prov.  xxx. 
19),  maintains  that  i(  is  always  apjilied  in  Scrip- 
ture to  an  unmarried  woman.  St.  Mattliew  (i. 
23),  who  cites  from  the  Seventy,  applies  the  pas- 
sage (Isa.  vii.  14)  to  the  miraculous  birth  of 
Jesus  from  tlie  blessed  Virgin.  Professor  Robin- 
son (Gr.  and  Eng.  Lexicon)  considers  irapBivos 
here  to  signify  a  bride,  or  newly  married  woman, 
a»  in  Homer  (//.  ii.  514)  : 

Ous  TeKev  'AaTvox"] irapQtvos  alSoiTj' 

('  Them  bore  Astyoche,  a  virgin  pure  ' 

Cowper); 

and  considering  it  to  refer  apparently  to  the 
youthful  spouse  of  the  prophet  (see  Isa.  viii.  3,  4  ; 
vii.  3,  10.  21),  holds  that  the  sense  in  Matt.  i.  23 
would  then  be  :  Thus  was  fn'.filled  in  a  strict  and 
literal  sense  that  whi'  h  the  prophet  spoke  in  a  wider 
sense  and  on  a  ditleient  occasion.  Jerome  savs 
that  thePiniic  forvirgo  isa/wc*,allh(iugh  the  word 
i1D?y  is  but  twice  so  rendered   in  tlie  Vulgate. 

*  In  Rose's  edition  of  Parkhurst's  Lexicon  of 
Vie  New  Testament  (18:59),  irapOivos   is  said   to 

'answer  to  nD/I/  in  several  passages  in  the  .Sept.' 
We  can  discover  but  these  two  instances.  There 
axe  four  passages  cited  in  the  same  edition  and  in 
iu  reprint  in  1845  (Gen.  xxiv.  14,  16  ;  xxxv.  3; 
and  Isa.  vii.  4  [14?]),  in  not  one  of  which  does 
the  word  TO?]?  occur.     In  the  three  first  it  is 

n-iya. 


The  early  Christians  contended  also  for  the  per 
petiial  virginity  of  Mary  against  the  Jews,  who 
objected  the  use  of  the  term  tus  {until.  Matt, 
i.  25)  as  imjilyiiig  the  contrary  ;  but  the  Fathers 
triumphantly  ap]iealed  against  the  Jewish  inter- 
jiretation  to  Scripture  usage,  according  ^o  which 
this  term  frequently  included  the  notion  of  \)er- 
pefuity  (comp.  Ps.  ex.  1  ;  Gen.  viii.  7  ;  Isa. 
xlvi.  4;  Ps.  Ixi.  7;  Matt,  xxviii.  20  ;  and  see 
Suicers  T/iesaurits,  and  Pearson,  On  the  Creed, 
Art.  iii.).  .Although  thwe  is  no  proof  from  Scrip 
ture  that  Mary  had  other  children  [James; 
Jude],  the  Christian  Fathers  did  not  consider 
tliat  there  was  any  impiety  in  the  su]i|).>siiion 
that  she  had  (Siiicer,  ul  supra).  But,  although 
not  an  article  of  faith,  tiie  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary  was  a  constant  tradition  of  both  the  Eastern 
and  Western  church.  The  most  disfinguislud 
Protestant  theohigiaus  have  also  adopted  this 
belief,  and  Dr.  Lardner  {Credibility)  considered 
the  evidence  in  its  favour  so  strong  as  to  deserve 
that  assent  whicli  he  himself  yielded  to  it. 

The  word  irapd4voi,  virgin,  occurs  in  Matt, 
i. ;  XXV.;  Lukei.;  Acts  xxi.;  1  Cor.  vii.;  2 
Cor.  xi.  2;  and  Afioc.  xiv.  14.  In  1  Cor.  and 
Apoc.  it  is  applied  to  both  sexe.s,  as  it  frequently 
is  by  the  Fathers,  who  use  it  in  the  sense  of  cce- 
lebs.  It  is  sometimes  metaphorically  u.sed  in 
the  Old  Testament  for  a  country,  and  in  the 
New  to  denote  a  high  state  of  moral   jiurily. — 

w.  w. 

vow  ('^^5)  is  represented  by  a  Hebrew  word 
which  signities  to  '  promise,'  and  may  therefore  be 
defined  as  a  religious  undertaking,  eitlier,  [.Po- 
sitive, to  do  or  perform  :  2.  or  Negative,  to  ab- 
stain from  doing  or  performing  a  certain  thing. 
The  morality  of  vows  we  shall  not  ligre  discuss, 
but  merely  remark  that  vows  were  quite  in  place 
in  a  system  of  religion  which  so  largely  consisted 
of  doing  or  not  doing  certain  outward  acts,  with 
a  view  of  pleasing  Jehovah  and  gaining  his  fa- 
vour. The  Israelite,  who  had  been  taught  by  per- 
formances of  daily  recurrence  to  consider  par- 
ticular ceremonies  as  essential  to  his  possessing 
tlie  divine  favour,  may  easily  have  been  led  to 
the  conviction  which  existed  probably  in  the  pri* 
mitive  ages  of  the  world,  that  voluntary  olilations 
and  self-imposed  sacriKces  had  a  special  value  in 
the  sight  of  God.  And  when  once  this  conviction 
had  le<i  to  corresponding  practice,  it  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  of  the  highest  consequence  that 
these  sacred  promise>.  which  in  sanctity  diflered 
little  from  oaths,  should  be  religiously  and  scru- 
pulously observed.  Before  a  vow  is  taken  there 
may  be  strong  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
made  ;  but  when  it  is  once  assumed,  a  new  obli- 
gation is  contracted,  which  has  the  greater  force 
because  of  its  vpluntary  nature  :  a  new  element 
is  introduced,  which  strongly  requires  the  ob- 
servance of  the  vow,  if  the  bonds  of  morality  are 
not  to  be  seriously  .vlaxed.  The  writer  may  h« 
of  opinion  that  total  abstinence  is  in  itself  not  a 
virtue  nor  of  general  obligation,  but  he  cannot 
doubt  that  '  breaking  the  pledge,'  when  onoe 
taken,  is  an  act  of  immorality  that  ciinnot  bt 
rejjeated  without  undermining  the  very  founda 
tions  of  character :  whence  it  obviously  apjjears 
that  caution  should  be  observed,  not  only  in  keep- 
ing, but  also  in  leading  men  to  make,  pledgee 
TOWS,  and  promises. 
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Vows,  whiih  rest  on  a  human  view  of  religious 
obligations,  assuming  as  tliey  do  that  a  kind  of 
recompense  is  to  be  made  to  God  for  good  en- 
joyeti,  or  consideration  offered  for  good  deside- 
rated, or  a  gratuity  presented  to  buy  off  an  inri- 
pending  or  threatened  ill,  are  found  in  existence 
in  the  antiquities  of  all  nations,  and  present 
themselves  in  the  earliest  Biblical  periods  (Gen, 
xxviii.  20;  Judg.  xi.  30  ;  1  Sam.  i.  11  ;  2  Sam. 
XV.  8).  With  great  propriety  the  performance 
of  these  voluntary  undertakings  was  accounted  a 
highly  religious  duty  (Judg.  xi.  35;  Eccles.  v.4, 
5)?  The  words  of  tlie  last  vow  are  too  emphatic, 
and  in  the  present  day  too  important,  not  to  be 
cited  :  '  Better  is  it  tiiat  thou  shouldest  not  vow, 
than  that  thou  shouldest  vow  and  not  pay'  (comp. 
Ps.  Ixvi.  13,  sq.  ;  Ixxvi.  11;  cxvi.  18).  The 
views  whicli  guided  the  Mosaic  legislation  were 
not  dissimilar  to  those  just  expounded.  Like  a 
wise  lawgiver,  Moses,  in  this  and  in  other  par- 
ticulars, did  not  attempt  to  sunder  the  line  of 
continuity  between  the  past  and  the  present.  He 
found  vows  in  practice;  he  aimed  to  regulate 
what  it  would  have  been  folly  to  try  to  root  out 
(Deuf.  xxili.  21,  sq.)-  The  words  in  the  22nd 
verse  are  clearly  in  agreement  witii  our  remarks : 
'  If  thou  shalt  forbear  to  vow,  it  shall  be  no  sin 
m  thee.'— J.  R.  B. 

VULGATE  {Vulgata;  koiv^),  the  name  ge- 
nerally given  to  the  Latin  translation  of  the 
Bible  used  in  the  Western  Church. 

Old  Testament  Version.  Tliere  have  been 
Latin  translations  of  the  Bible  from  the  first  ages 
of  the  Christian  Cliurch.  Of  these  Augustine  ob- 
serves (De  Doct.  Christ,  ii.  11):  '  Those  who  have 
translated  tlie  Bible  into  Greek  can  be  numbered, 
but  not  so  the  Latin  vernions.  For  in  (he  first 
ages  of  the  Church,  whoever  could  get  hold  of  a 
Greek  codtx  ventured  to  translate  it  into  Latin, 
however  slight  his  knowledge  of  either  language.' 
Of  tliese  lie  prefers  tlie  Itala,  as  the  most  literal. 
Bentley  (see  his  Life  by  Monk)  supposed  that 
Itala  was  an  error  for  ilia,  otliers  (as  Bishop 
Potter)  for  usitata.  But  there  seems  no  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  common  reading  (Saba- 
tier's  Preface,  ut  inf.).  Augustine  wrote  to  Jerome 
(JSp.  88)  tu  acquaint  him  that  he  would  confer  a 
great  benefit  by  translating  the  version  of  the 
Seventy,  inasmuch  as  the  readings  of  the  Latin 
manuscripts  were  so  various  that  it  was  douijted  if 
any  thing  could  be  proved  by  them,  observing  that 
'  there  are  as  many  texts  as  there  are  copies. 
Eichliorn  is  of  opinion  thai  all  the  quotations  of 
writers  before  Jerome  liehmg  to  the  same  text, 
which  he  conceives  u>  have  been  made  in  the  first 
century,  and  in  Africa.  He  founds  this  opinion 
chiefly  on  the  badness  of  the  Latin,  as  well  as  on 
the  fact  that  Greek  was  too  well  understood  in 
Italv  to  render  a  Latin  version  necessary.  In  this 
view'  hehas  Ijeen  followed  by  Di.W'xaemAU {Letters 
on  1  John  v.  7),  and  by  Lachmann  {Preface  to 
his  edit  ion  of  the  Seio  Testam'ent).  De  Wette, 
however,  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
the  African  origin  of  this  version.  Some  frag- 
ments of  it  still  exist,  which  show  it  to  have  been 
most  literal,  and  made  from  the  «o»>'^,  or  the  text 
of  the  Septiiagint  which  existed  before  Origen'i 
Hexapla,  whose  defects  it  preserves,  agreeing  very 
closely  with  the  Cod.  Vaticanus.  It  is  therefore 
of  the  greatest  use  towards  restoring  the  text 
ot  tbe  Seventy.    The  parts  extant  are  the  Paalma, 
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Job,  Ecj^lesiastes,  and  Tobit,  witl  fragmentt  «{ 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  and  Hieea.  TheM 
fragments  are  found  in  citations  from  the  Fathers, 
in  ancient  manuscripts,  and  in  psalters,  missals, 
and  breviaries,  from  which  they  have  been  col- 
lected with  much  care  by  Flamitiius  Nobiliui 
(Fet.  Text.  esc.  LXX.  Lat.  redd.,  1588),  who 
has  endeavoured  to  supply  the  omissioiis;  Sa- 
batier  {Bib/,  Sac,  Lat.  verss.  antiq.  1749); 
Jac.  Faber  Stapulensis  {Psalterium  Quincuplex, 
1509)  [Verse]  ;  Blaiichini  {Psalter.  Duplex, 
ex  insigni  Cod.  Grceco-Lat.  Veron.  uncial  'ante 
Im.  sac);  and  Miinter  {Fragm.  Antehieron. 
e  cod,  rescript.  Wirceburg.  Hafu.  1809).  In 
the  year  382  Jerome  undertook  a  revision  of  this 
t«xt.  He  first  corrected  the  Psalms,  ])roducing 
what  is  called  the  Homan  Psalter,  which  is  still 
used  in  the  church  of  the  Vatican,  and  in  St. 
Mark's  at  A'enice.'''  Afterwards,  finding  this 
work  corrupted  by  transcribers,  he  undertook  a 
second  revision.  This  is  the  Gallican  Psalter, 
and  is  that  contained  in  the  Vulgate,  and  used 
generally  in  the  Church  since  its  introduction  by 
Pope  Paul  IV.  Jerome  made  this  correction 
with  the  aid  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  adding  aste- 
risks, obelisks,  commas,  and  colons  [Verse]. 
From  the  obelisk  or  asterisk  to  the  colon  w.is  con- 
tained something  added  from  the  Hebrew  by 
Theodotion,  and  the  same  with  the  comma  denoted 
that  the  Sejituagint  contained  here  more  than 
Jerome's  Version.  He  afterwards  revised  in  the 
same  way  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testament.  '  Rejoice,' 
he  says,  '  that  you  receive  the  blessed  Job  safe 
and  sound,  who  formerly,  among  the  Latins,  lay 
prostrate  in  filth  and  worms  ;  and  as  after  his  trial 
and  triumph  all  his  possessions  were  restored  to 
him  double,  1  have,  in  our  own  language,  restoied 
to  him  what  he  had  lost.'  The  book  of  Chronicles 
he  corrected  with  the  help  of  a  learned  Jew  of 
Tiberias.  To  these  he  ailded  Proverbs,  Ecclesi- 
asfes,  and  Canticles :  the  rest  of  his  labours 
perished  by  fraud.  Of  this  work  the  only  paits 
printed  are  the  two  Psalters  and  the  book  of  Jul). 
It  acquired  Jerome  great  fame  and  not  a  little 
obloquy,  especially  on  the  part  of  his  quondam 
friend  Rufinus. 

Jerome  next,  at  the  request  of  his  friends,  un- 
dertook a  new  version  from  the  Hebrew,  between 
tlie  years  3^5  and  405.  This  version  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  controversies  with  the  Jews,  who 
constantly  appealed  to  the  original,  which  the 
ejM'ly  Christians  did  not  understand.  Jerome 
commenced  with  Samuel,  then  proceeded  to  the 
Psalms,  the  books  of  Solomon,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miali,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  and 
Chronicles — together  with  Tobit  and  Judith  from 
the  Chaldee.  He  afterwards  translated  Daniel, 
Esther,  and  Jeremiah,  with  their  apocryphal 
additions.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  used 
too  much  haste  in  some  parts  of  riis  work,  hav- 
ing finished  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Can. 
tides  in  three  days,  and  Tobit  in  one.  Notwith. 
standing  this,  and  his  own  observation  that  hii 

♦  There  is  a  Psalter  difl'erent  from  b(>th,  used 
in  Milan.  Mr.  Bagster's  Hexaplar  Psalter  con- 
tains the  Roman  and  the  Gallican  Psalters, 
together  with  Jerome's  version  from  the  Hebrew 
that  of  the  Seventy,  the  original  Hebrew,  apd 
the  two  authorized  versions  of  the  Ang]i«Mi 
Cburch.  irv 
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VoHt  would  have  been  superfluous  but  for  the 
WTTuptions  of  the  Septuagint,  he  produced  the 
best  and  I'oblest  work  of  tlie  kind  of  which  an- 
tiquity cati  boast.  He  proceeded  on  the  soundest 
principles,  and  studied  tlv  Hebrew  language 
under  some  learned  Jews.  '  From  the  reading  of 
Quiiictilian  and  Cicero,'  he  acquaints  us,  '  I  en- 
tered upon  the  irksome  task  of  shutting  myself 
up  in  the  mill  of  the  Hebrew  language,  and  en- 
deavouring to  pronounce  its  jiaiiting  and  creaking 
sounds;  when,  at  length,  like  one  walking  in  a 
dungeon,  I  discerned  a'faint  liglit  glimmering 
from  above.'  His  Heljrew  copy  was  procured 
from  tiie  Synagogue.  His  labours  now  procured 
him  only  (he  most  cutting  railleries  from  his 
friends.  His  teacher's  name  being  Barhanina, 
he  was  accused  of  ha.ving  been  taught  by  Barab- 
bas.  He  did  not  translate  too  literally,  lest  lie 
should  not  convey  the  sense,  and  occasionally 
made  use  of  other  versions,  when  they  did  nut 
matejially  difl'er  from  the  Hebrew,  lest  he  should 
alarm  his  readers  by  too  much  novelty  ;  but  he 
adhered  to  it  in  general  very  closely,  lest,  contrary 
to  liis  conscience,  he  should  '  fhrsake  the  founda- 
tion of  tiuth,  and  follow  the  streamlets  of  opi- 
nions.' 

His  work  at  first  met  with  no  flattering  recep- 
tijn.  It  was  by  many  condemned  as  heretical, 
and  even  liis  friend  Augustine  feared  to  make  use 
of  it,  lest  it  miglit  offend  Ijy  its  novelty,  introduce 
variety  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Chuicheg, 
and  distract  the  minds  of  Christians  who  h-d 
received  the  Septuagint  from  the  Apostles.  Jn 
one  instance,  where  an  AfricMi  bishop  caused 
the  book  of  Jonah  to  be  read  in  church  in  this 
version,  the  people  were  panic-struck  at  hearing 
tlie  word  hedera  (Jon.  iv.  6,  9)  in  place  of  the  old 
reading  cucurbita.  Augustine  afterwards  enter- 
tained a  more  favourable  opinion  of  it,  although 
he  has  not  cited  it  in  any  of  his  acknowledged 
works  [John,  Epistles  of]. 

About  two  hundred  years  after  Jerome's  death 
his  work  had  acquired  an  equal  degree  of  respect 
with  the  ancient  ^'ldgate,  and  in  the  year  6U4 
"  we  have  the  testimony  of  Gregory  the  Great  to 
tiie  fact,  that  '  the  Apostolic  see  made  use  of  both 
versions.'  It  afterwards  became  by  degrees  the 
only  received  version,  and  this  by  its  intrinsic 
merits,  for  it  received  no  oflRcial  sanction  before 
'he  Council  of  Trent.  Baruch,  Ecclesiasticus, 
Wisdom,  and  Maccabees,  were  retained  from  the 
old  version. 

Jerome's  version  soon  experienced  the  fate  of 
its  predecessor;  >t  became  sadly  corrupted  by 
a  mixture  witii  the  old  version,  and  by  the  vni- 
critical  carelessness  of  half-learned  ecclesiastics, 
as  well  as  by  interpolations  froiu  liturgical 
writings  and  from  glosses.  In  fact  the  old  and 
new  versions  were  blended  into  one,  and  thus  was 
formed  the  Vulgate  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  the  ninth  century  an  attenqjt  was  made,  but 
not  on  the  soundest  principles,  to  correct  the  Vul- 
gate. This  was  done  by  command  of  Charle- 
magne, who  intrusted  the  task  to  Alcuin.  The 
amended  Vulgate  was  now  introduced  by  royal 
authority  into  all  the  churches  of  France.  It  is 
Btill  doubtful  whether  the  correction  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew  original,  or  from  ancient  copies 
of  the  Vulgate. 

In  tl»e  eleventh  century  a  new  revision  wag  un- 
iertaken  by  Lanfrano,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 


and  another  in  the  succeeding  century  (at  which 
period  Roger  Bacon  says  tliat  it  wa«  horribly  cof- 
rupted),  by  Cardinal  Nicolau*  the  Deacou,  a  good 
Hebrew  sch()lar.  About  the  same  period  appearet' 
in  France  the  EpaiwrthotcB,  or  Correctoria  Bib' 
lica,  which  were  attempts  to  establisli  the  true 
text  on  the  part  of  Ablnit  Stephen,  Cardinal  Hugo, 
and  otliers.  From  these  corrections,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  corruptions  were  so  numerous  as 
to  render  it  almost  vain  to  ex;)ect  to  recover  the 
true  text.  '  Every  reader  and  |)reacher;'  says 
Roger  Bacon  (Epist.  to  Clem.  If^.),  'changes 
what  he  does  not  understand  :  tlieir  correction  is 
the  worst  of  corruptions,  and  God's  word  is  de- 
stroyed.' This  was  the  stale  of  the  text  at  the 
time  of  the  invention  of  printing,  by  which  its 
variations  were  more  clearly  brought  to  light,  and 
critical  attempts  made  to  amend  it. 

The  earliest  printed  editions  are  without  a 
date.  The  lirst  which  has  a  dale  was  published 
at  Mayntz  in  i4G2,  by  Fust  and  Schuifiher.  It 
was  afterwards  printed  in  1471,  1475.  and  1476. 
Critical  editions  appeared  in  1496,  1497,  1501, 
1501,  1500,1511,  and  1517— the  last  that  of  ihe 
Complutensiau  Polyglott,  done  with  great  care. 
This  was  followed  by  the  Antwerp  Polyglott, 
and  the  critical  editions  of  Colinceus,  Kudel, 
Benoist,  Isidore  Clarius,  and  Robert  Stejiliens. 
The  variations  of  tlie  text  now  apjieared  more 
plainly  than  ever.  Isidore  Clarius  (1542)  cor- 
rected mcire  tiian  hOOO  errors  (which  some  have 
exaggerated  into  80,000).  Stephens'  beautifully 
executed  and  amended  text  (1527)  was  con- 
demned to  be  burnt;d.  This  learned  jjrinter  after- 
wards collated  several  manuscripts,  and  pub- 
lished editions  in  15.32,  153:5,  and  1540.  Tliig  last 
(the  4th  )  is  called  by  Father  Simon  a  master-piece. 
Stephens'  edition  of  1545  (ihe  nonpaieil)  cou- 
tained  a  new  version,  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
being  rnade  by  Lt*  Judah,  Bibliander,  and  Petet 
Cholin.  This  is  one  of  those  called  Vatable's 
Bibles.  The  translator  of  De  Wttte's  Einleitui^ 
observes  that  .Stephens's  sixth  and  seventh  editions 
(1546  and  1555)  contain  no  important  improve- 
ments. The  accurite  De  VVette.,  however,  was 
aware  that  the  seventh  edition  cuntained  the  di- 
vision into  ver.-es.  Benoist  (1541  j  made  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  restore  Jerome's  text,  Stephens's 
eighth  and  last  edition  has  been  already  noticed 
[Verse]. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Council  of  Trent  passed 
its  famous  decree  (a.d.  1546,  Sess.  4,  Decret.  2)  re- 
specting tlie  Vulgate  :  '  The  most  holy  Synod,  con  • 
sidering  that  no  small  advantage  will  accrue  to  the 
church  of  God,  if  from  all  the  Latin  editions  of  the 
sacreil  bonks  which  are  in  circulation,  it  should 
determine  which  is  to  he  received  as  authentic 
decrees  and  declares  that  the  ancient  Vulgate 
version,  which  has  beenajiproved  in  the  ciiurcii  tiy 
tlie  use  of  so  many  ages,  should  be  used  in  public 
readings,  disiiutations,  sermons,  and  expositions, 
as  autlientic,  and  that  none  is  to  jwesume  to  reject 
it  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.'  De  W'ette 
{Einleitung)  conceives  that  tliis  decree  slnits  the 
door  against  any  exegetical  inquiry  iiito  the  doc- 
trines of  the  church.  Moehler  {Symbolik,  j).  1, 
ch.  V.  §  xlii,),  liowever,  maintains  that  tiiere 
could  be  no  ,such  thing  as  an  exegetical  in- 
quiry into  the  doctrines  of  tiie  church,  which 
declares  her  dogmas  by  her  infallible  autiiority 
independently   of    Scripture,   although  she  max 
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,pply     and    even    misapply    testimonies    from 
cripture    to    this   purpose,    being    infallible    in 
•'.    former   case,  but    not    in   the    latter.*     The 
;t    learned     Roman    Catholics    differ    mate- 
>■     'v    as   to  the   sense    of  the    word   authentic, 
Considering,   as    Morinus  (^Exercit.   Bibl.\ 
tiie  Vulgate  is  hereby  pronounced  to  be  an 
eil  version,  others  (as  Suarez)  tliat  the  version 
ced  above  all  existing  texts  of  the  originals. 
.•  contend  that  it  was  only  meant  to  give  it 
iVreuce   to   any  other  Latin  version   then   ili 
Uellarniih,f  De   Verba  Dei;   Calmet"s  Dis- 
,■  Jdhu's  and  Hug's  Introdd.).     Some  of  the 
an    theologians  hold   it   to  be   infallible   only 
r  as   f.iith  and  morals  are  concerneil  (Dens, 
i/offin).     Hug  considers  the  meaning   of  the 
.ee  to  be,  that  'as  in  civil  affairs  an  authentic 
iiunent  is  valid  evidence,  so  in  public  religious 
■  Iters  the  Vulgate  is  a  document   from  which 
\.ilid  arguments  may  be  drawn,  without  prejudice, 
li  iwever,  to  other  documents  [viz.  the  originals]  ; 
but  this  is  not   a   prescription  of   doctrine,   and 
fiom  its  nature  it  could  not  be;  it  is  a  temporary 
decree  of  disciplinp.'     In   fact  few  Roman  Catho- 
lics have  maintained  its  exemjjtion   from   error, 
ami  the  most   learned  and  judicious  Protestants 
(Mill.  Pro/f(/.  ;  Bengel,  Apparahis  ;  Lachmann, 
Preface)   justly     conspire    in    holding    it    in    a 
lii^li    (leLjree   of  veneration.     Jahn    observes    that 
the  Oriental  Christians  in  communion  with  Rome 
still  ikse  their  own  versions,  the  Greek,  Armenian, 
Ssriac,  and  Arabic. 

Tile  Council  of  Trent  not  having  declared  any 
particular  manuscript  or  edition  to  contain  the 
true  text  of  the  Vulgate,  a  committee  of  six  was 
ajipointed  to  jnepare  a  new  edition,  but  the  pope 
]jrevented  them  from  proceeding.  The  Lou\aiu 
theologians,  .seeing  the  confusion  which  prevailed 
in  the  ]irinted  editicins,  as  well  as  the  persecutions 
to  which  Robert  Stephens  was  exposed  for  his 
laudable  undertakings,  now  undertook  to  correct 
the  text,  and  Hentenius  was  ciiosen  to  prepare  an 
edition.  For  this  purpose  he  collated  several  of 
the  former  ones,  including  Stephens's  of  1540,  and 
about  twenty  n>anuscripts,  the  most  modern  of 
which  was  of  the  fourteenth  century.  His  edition 
ajijieared  in  I.'?!?,  and  after  his  death  a  still  niore 
valuable  one  was  prepared  by  the  same  theolo- 
gians under  the  care  of  Lucas  Brugensis  and 
others,  which  was  jjrmted  by  Plantin  in  1573. 
The  papal  chair  now  resolved  on  an  edition,  and 
thus  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine  Bibles,  the  va- 
riations between  which  amounted  to  above  2000, 
gave  rise  to  the  well-known  attack  of  James 
(Helium  Papa/e).  Sixtus  laboured  on  liis  own 
edition,  which  was  founded  on  the  principle,  that 
wherever    tiie    most    ancient    manuscripts    and 

*  •  Even  a  Scriptural  proof  in  favour  of  a  de- 
cree held  to  be  infallible,  is  not  itself  infallible, 
but  only  the  dogma  as  defined.' 

+  Bellarmin  defends  the  use  of  the  Vulgate, 
Iron,  the  ignorance  of  the  original  languages 
whi<"h  prevailed  in  the  Church,  instancing  the 
Council  of  Ariminum,  where,  out  of  400  bishops, 
•Kit  one  knew  the  meaning  of  Sfxaovixios.  all  ex- 
daiming  '  not  Homoousios,  but  Christ.'  Mr.  Scri- 
vener (rtl  infra)  agrees  with.  <hose  who  maintain 
*hat  tlie  C(>uncil  of  Trent  'raised  tlie  Vulgate  to 
Uiat  paramoimt  authority  which  only  belongs  to 
^i»  trigiiiul  tex^' 
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printed  editions  agreed,  their  reading  ahould  be 
preferred.  It  appeared  in  1590.  By  the  decree 
of  Sixtus,  wlioever  approved  of  any  other  edition, 
if  of  the  degree  of  a  bishop,  was  to  be  excluded 
from  entering  a  clmrcli ;  if  of  inferior  rank,  was  to 
be  excommunicated — with  other  more  dreadful 
anathemas.  Notwithstanding  this.  Pope  Urban 
VIL  found  it  so  inaccurate  that  he  attempted 
to  suppress  it.  His  successor,  Gregory  XIV., 
prepared  a  new  revision,  with  the  aid  of  some 
eminent  scholars,  including  Bellarmin  and  Fla- 
.ninius  Nobilius.  This  was  first  issued  under 
the  pajjacy  of  Clement  VIIL  in  l.'J92,  and  al- 
though more  modestly  put  forth,  was  founded  on' 
much  better  principles  than  the  former.  But  there 
was  a  great  difficulty  to  he  overcome  in  atlempt- 
ing  to  reconcile  the  discrepancies  of  the  two 
editions  with  the  authority  of  the  papal  chair. 
'Li  this  dilemma  Bellarmin  is  said  to  have  found 
a  middle  course,  by  proposing  that  all  the  blame 
should  be  laid  upon  the  printer"  (Hug's  Introd.^ 
In  the  preface  Bellarmin  states,  that  'Sixtus, 
having  perceived  the  errors  which  had  crept  into 
the  press,  ordered  the  edition  to  be  cancelled,'  (an 
assertion  which  Van  Ess,  Praptnatisch-  Geschicht. 
der  VtUgat.,  declares  to  be  false),  '  but  from  the 
execution  of  this  order  both  Sixtus  and  his  succes- 
sors. Urban  VTL  and  Innocent  IX.  were  prevented 
by  death.'  It  is  further  stated  that  '  although 
in  this  revision  no  small  labour  was  employed  in 
ccjllating  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek, 
and  the  writings  of  the  Fathers,  some  things  are 
nevertheless  designedly  altered,  and  others,  which 
seenied  to  require  alteration,  designedly  left  un- 
changed." This  preface  is  said  to  have  led  to 
Bellarmin's  beatitication  (Hug,  ut  svp.).  The 
Clementine  editiim  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent 
ones,  from  those  of  Plantin,  1599- 1650,  to  that  of 
Leauder  van  Ess,  published  by  authority  of 
Leo  XH.  in  182G.  Tiie  jnesent  printed  Vulgate 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  thus  a  mixed  text,  con- 
sisting partly  of  the  old  Latin,  partly  of  Jerome's 
revision  of  tlie  same,  and  partly  of  his  new  version 
from  the  Hebrew. 

Desceudwits  of  the  Vutgate.  There  is  still 
extant  an  Anglo-Saxon  version,  published  by 
Thwaites  (^Heptaieuchus,  lfi98),  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, Joshua,  Job,  and  a  frai;ment  of  Judith. 
This  was  the  work  of  JEA(nc,  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  was  formerly  thought,  but  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  to  have  been  done  from  the  Sept. 
jillfric  also  translated  Esther,  Maccabees,  and 
Kings.  There  was  an  earlier  translation  by  Ad- 
helm,  in  the  beginning  of  the  eiglith  century 
(Lingard's  Ang/o-Saxon  Church),  Bede  is  said 
to  have  translated  the  entire  Bible  about  the  same 
period.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  it 
was  again  translated  by  some  one  whose  name  has 
not  reached  us.  Wickliffe's  translation  appeared 
in  13S0  [Versions]. 

The  New  Teslament.  The  old  Latin  version 
was  made  immediately  from  the  Greek,  and  ita 
dead  literality  is  such  as  to  render  it  in  some  placeg 
quite  liarbarous,  as  where,  for  instance,  the  Greek 
'6ti  is  'almost  uniformly,  in  defiance  of  grammar 
and  common  sense,  rendered  quia  or  quoniam' 
{e.g.  magister,  scimus  quia  verax  es.  Mat  Axii. 
16;  see  Camjibell,  On  the  Gospels).  Camp' 
l>ell  refers  to  the  phrase  panein  nostrum  tuper 
tiibstantialem.^  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  a>  an  iu- 
stance    of    an   etymological   barbarism,     TlieM 
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renjaikg  include  the  Old  Testament  as  well  as 
the  New. 

Manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  Italic.  There 
%xc  some  verv  ancient  maiuiscripts  of  the  old  Latin 
version  of  the  New  Testament  still  extant,  which 
are  described  by  Blanchini  (nt  supra)  ;  Iricus, 
Milan,  1749:  D(/browsky  {Fragments  of  St. 
Mark's  Autograph,  Prag.  L798);  Alter  (Gold 
und  si/rer  purple  MSS.  in  the  Imperial  Library, 
containing  fragments  of  Luke  and  .Mark)  ;  Fleck 
{Wisspnsch.  Reise);  Matthaei  {Xov.  Test.);  and 
Sabatier  {Ecang.  Quadr.).  The  oldest  of  these  is 
pnibahly  tlie  Cod.  Vercellensis,  published  by  Sa- 
liatier,  supposed  to-have  l)een  written  by  the  hand 
of  Kusebius.  T'nis  version  is  also  contained  in  the 
(iracco-Latin  MSS.,  the  most  ancient  of  which  is 
the  Cod.  Bezce  [Manuscripts].  The  Codex  Boer- 
nerianus,  (G)  published  by  Mattiiaei,  at  Meissen, 
in  1791  (reprinted  181S),  is  a  Graeco-Latin  MS. 
of  the  ninth  century,  preserved  at  Dresden,  and 
was  first  used  by  Bengel.  It  contains  St.  Paul's 
Kpistle5  (omitting  Hebrews).  The  interlinear 
Latin  is  written  in  what  some  have  supposed 
to  be  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  is  in  reality  that 
modification  of  the  Latin  called  the  Irish  cha- 
racter. It  lias  been  often  desired  by  critics  that 
some  Irishman  would  explain  the  words  at  the 
K>ttom  of  fol.  23.  We  have  therefore  endeavoured 
to  decipher  them  (with  tiie  assistance  of  our  friend 
Mr.  J.  O'Donovan),  and  here  present  an  attempt 
ttt  a  translation  of  what  appears  to  be  a  fragment 
of  a  religious  poem  ; — 

Ceicl):  60  Ttoinj  mott  Tv\i»o.  bete  cotibAj. 
Nnf  chonftAi5).  p.  bipofr-  n)Ai)}it)he\\A  lArc 

t)i  F>v5btM. 
SnOn  b;\ir,  njon  bA]\e  ttjott  coll  ce]lle  njoti  itjltte 
o  lAir  «^|Tl  cheni)  reichc  &o  ecA]b. 
beirf)  j:o  etroil  tijaic.  njAitte. 

Coming  to  Rome,  great  wisdom,  little  profit; 

THe  King  your  Saviour  you  will  not  find,  un- 
less you  take  him  with  you. 

Great  folly,  great  madness,  great  breach  of 
sense,  great  phrenzy, 

When  you  set  out  to  meet  death. 

To  be  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Son  of  Mary. 

From  the  notes  in  the  margin  it  appears  that 
ttiis  manuscript  had  been  in  the  ppssession  of 
Johannes  Scotus  of  Ireland,  for  whom  it  was 
probably  written  [Verse].  The  Cod.  Sangal- 
lonsis  of  tiie  Gospels,  of  tiie  same  age  and  cha- 
racter, (A)  has  been  also  published  by  Rettig, 
Turici,  1N36. 

Tlie  editions  are  those  by  Sabatier  (tU  sup.  vol. 
iii.)  and  Hlanchini  [Evang.  Quadr.).  Martianay 
(0pp.  Hieron.)  gives  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew 
and  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  only.  The  only  de- 
scendant of  this  version  is  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which 
is  probably  older  than  the  translation  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

Jerorne'i  recension.  Jerome  did  not  translate 
the  New  Testament  from  the  Greek,  but  at  the 
request  of  Damasus,  bishop  of  Rome,  he  amended 
the  old  Latiti,  by  comparing  its  corruptions  and 
Tarious  readings  with  the  best  Greek  manuscripts, 
making,  however,  no  alteration,  unless  the  sense 
absolutely  required  it;  but  in  his  Commentary  he 
often  departs  from  this  text.  The  Vulgate  of  the 
New  Testament  generally  agrees  with  the  oldest 
USS.  of  the  Italic,  and  is  one  of  the  l>est  critical 
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helps  towirds  restoring  the  ttue  text  of  the  Greek. 
Tlie  text  has  undergone  the  same  fate,  and 
suffered  the  same  corruption  as  that  of  tlie  Old 
Testament,  and  the  various  readings,  though 
numerous  (Michaelis  speaks  of  SO,tJO<))  are  of 
the  same  character  with  those  of  the  Greek, 
having  crept  in  tlirough  the  negligence  of  tran- 
scribers, and  'very  few  of  them  bearing  the  marks 
of  having  i)een  made  to  serve  a  purpose'  (Pre- 
face  to  Mr.  Bagster's  Hexapla).  Dr.  Cani]>- 
bell  (On  the  Gospels)  consiilers  that  as  the  last 
part  of  the  Vulgate  was  completed  MOO  years 
ago,  and  from  MSS.  older  probably  than  any  now 
extant,  and  at  a  time  when  there  was  no  bias  fnim 
party  zeal,  at  a  time  too  wlien  the  modern  contro- 
versies were  iniknown,  the  Council  of  Tient  acted 
•rightly  in  giving  the  preference  to  this,  which 
he  designates  'a  good  and  faithful  version,  re- 
markable for  purity  and  perspicuity,  and  by  .no 
means  calculated  to  support  Roman  viev.s;'  but 
valuable  as  this  text  is,  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
the  ambiguity  of  the  phrase  'authentic"  should 
have  furnished  an  occasion  to  some  Roman  pole- 
mics of  the  last  century,  when  criticism  was  not 
so  well  understood  as  at  present,  to  depreciate  the 
original  text.  What,  however,  an  accom|ilished 
Roman  Catholic  divine  has  said  respecting  Col- 
lins (see  Scripture,  Holy)  may  be  equally  ap- 
plied liere :  'he  took  advantage  of  tiie  dif- 
ferences between  Mill  and  Whitby  about  some 
passages,  and  about  the  value  of  various  readings 
in  general,  to  conclude  that  the  entire  New 
Testament  was  thereby  rendered  doubtful.  He 
was  soon,  however,  chastised  by  the  heavy  lash 
of  Bentley,  who  thoroughly  exposed  the  fallacy 
of  Collins's  assertions,  and  vindicated  tlie  con- 
dition  of    the    inspired   text Nothing    has 

been  discovered,  not  one  single  various  read- 
ing which  can  throw  doubt  upon  any  passage 
before  considered  certain,  or  decisive  in  favour 
of  any  important  doctrine.'  (Wiseman,  Lectures, 
Lect.  X.) 

A  pure  text  of  the  Vulgate  is  a  great  deside- 
ratum. Lucas  Brugensis  (Letter  to  Bellarmin) 
pointed  out  no  less  than  4000  mistakes  in  the 
Clementine  edition.  An  edition  of  this  text,  in 
the  New  Testament,  was  published  in  1S40  by 
F.  F.  Fleck,  who  has  added  to  it  the  various 
readings  of  the  Florentine  uncial  stichometrical 
MS.  of  the  sixth  century,  containing  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments.  This  MS.  was  used  by 
the  Clementine  editors,  but  they  diHer  from  it 
in  many  instances,  one  of  which  is  1  John  v.  7, 
which  is  not  in  the  Florentine.  Lachmann, 
also,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  New  Testament, 
has  furnished  the  text  of  the  Vulgate  from  the 
oldest  MSS.  written  before  the  tentli  century,  es- 
pecially the  Fulda  MS.  But  it  can  serve  no 
critical  use  to  correct  the  entire  of  the  Greek  text 
by  conforming  to  the  V'ulgate,  as  has  been  re- 
cently done,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris,  by  Tischendorf  (Nov.  Test.,  Gr.  et  Lat., 
Paris,  1842),  wherever  a  single  MS.,  however 
worthless  or  modern,  was  found  to  support  the 
reading.  (See  The  Book  of  Revelation  i'm  Greek, 
by  Samuel  Prideaux,  Tregelles,  1844.) 

Manuscripts.  For  an  account  of  the  MSS, 
of  the  Vulgate,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Jjt 
Long's  Bibliotheca  Saa-a,  as  well  as  to  the  varioui 
editions  already  named.  We  shall  here  onljr 
notice  the  most  ancient  in   the  British  Islaniii^ 
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There  is  a  mutilated  Latin  MS.  of  the  Gospels 
in  Ireland,  described  by  Mr.  Petrie  in  the  19th 
vol.  of  tlie  Transactions  of  the  Rotfal  Irish  Aca- 
demy, which  that  able  antiquary  assigns  to  the 
lif'tii  century.  The  Kells  MS.  of  the  Gospels, 
preserved  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  the  writing 
and  illuminations  of  whicli  are  of  incomparable 
beauty,  was  written  in  Ireland  in  tiie  sixth  cen- 
tury. Tliis  iias  been  confounded  by  Dr.  O'Co- 
uur  (Rertim  Rib.  Script.)  with  the  Book  of  Dur- 
ro>v,  preserved  in  the  same  College.  The  beautiful 
Liiidisfarne  book  of  tlie  Gospels  (Nero  D.  4)  is 
a  sticnometrical  uncial  MS.  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, with  an  interlinear  Anglo-Saxon  version  by 
Ahhed  in  tlie  tenth.  There  are  two  MSS.  of  tlie 
Gos)jels  (the  same  to  which  allusion  is  made  m 
the  Life  of  St.  Augustine,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Oake-  ' 
h'y)  said  to  have  been  brought  to  England  by  St. 
Aii'^ustine.  One  of  these  is  preserved  in  C.  C. 
Ci.'Ilege,  Camhridge,  and  the  other  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  To  these  is  to  be  added  St.  Cuthbert's 
MS.  of  St.  Johnts  (iospel,  and  (he  gospels  of  St. 
Mulliii,  Dimma,  Mac  Duriian,  Mac  Regol,  and 
St.  Cliad.  The  Codex  Armachanus,  written  by 
an  Irish  scribe  in  the  eighth  century,  now  in  pri-' 
vate  hands,  contains  the  entire  New  Testament, 
with  Pelagius's  prefaces.  This  MS.  wants  1 
John  V.  7.  The  Cod.  Augiens.  (F),  a  Graeco- 
Latiii  MS.  containing  St.  Paul's  Epistles  (that  to 
tlie  Hebrews  in  Latin  only)  now  in  Trin.  Coll. 
Cambruige,  is  probably  an  Irish  MS.  of  the  ninth 
century  (see  Dr.  O'Conor's  Rer.  Hib.  Script.  ; 
Sir  VV.  ISetham's  Antiq.  Researches;  Petrie's 
Essatj  on  the  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Ire- 
land;  O'Diiiiovaii's  Irish  Grammar ;  and  West- 
woixl  s  Pala-iig.  Sac.  Pictoria). 

Modern  versions  of  the  Vulgate.  The  versions 
used  in  llie  Ciiurcli  of  Rome  have  been  all  made 
from  tiie  Vulgate,  of  whicii  the  first  German 
tiHiiislation  was  printed  in  1466,  the  Spanish 
in  1478,  and  tlie  Italian  in  1471.  Our  limits 
will  allow  us  only  to  refer  to  that  in  use  in  this 
country,  ofwliicii  the  Old  Testament  was  printed 
at  Douai  in  1609,  and  the  New  at  Rheims  in 
15^2.  This  is  greatly  i/iferior  in  strength  and 
e'legance  of  expression  to  tiie  .Authorized  Version 
of  1611,  l)iit  is  higlily  commendable  for  its  scru- 
jHilous  accuracy  and  fidelity,  wliicli  cannot  be 
])redicated  .of  all  translations  from  the  Vulgate 
in  iitiier  languages.  It  was  altered  and  modern- 
ized by  Bishop  C'lialloner  in  1749,  wlien  the  text 
was  conformed  to  that  of  the  Clementine  edition. 
It  has  since  undergone  various  alterations  under 
the  caie  of  the  Irish  Hotnaii-catholic  hierarchy, 
and  has  been  in  some  resjiects  conformed  to  the 
Aiitiiorized  Version,  even  in  pa-ssages  which  con- 
troversialists of  a  bygone  age  had  stigmatized  as 
iiereticul.  But  this  has  been  done  without  any 
departure  from  the  text.  The  original  transla- 
tors, I'owever,  adhered  so  servilely  to  this,  as  to 
er»i|iioy  such  liarbarous  words  and  jhrases  as  sin- 
don  (Mark  XV.  16 1,  zealators  (Acts  xx  20),  prae* 
iiidtiuii  (Eph.  iii.  11),  contri3tate(iv.  .'^0),  agnition 
(Philem.  IG),  repropitia<e(Heb.  ii.  1  7),  with  such 
hoots  (tod  is  proirieriteJ  (xiii.  lo),  ii.c.  'Yet  in 
justice  it  must  lie  observed,  that  no  case  of  wilful 
nerver«ion  of  Scripture  lia«  evfr  been  brought 
noine  to   the   Rhemish  translators'*  (Scrivener's 

*  Some  grave  acciiiatioiig  against  the  Rhemisih 
r«csiu/i,  \f  hich  ap  «ared  in  the  seventh  edition  of 


Supplement  to  the  Authorized  Versiony,  lb. 
.Scrivener  adds  that  '  the  Rhemish  divine*  [who 
were  evidently  men  of  learning  and  ability], 
may  occasionally  do  us  good  service  by  funiisn- 
ing  some  happy  phrase  or  form  of  expression 
which  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  their  more 
reputable  predecessors/     (»6  ) 

The  translators  observe  in  their  ])refacej  that 
they  religiously  keep  the  phrases  word  for  word, 
'for  fear  of  missing  or  restraining  the  sense 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  fantasie ;'  in  proof  of 
which  they  refer  to  such  phrases  as  t'l  iaol  koI 
(To\,  yiivaL  (John  ii.  4),  which  tl;ey  render,  '  What 
to  me  and  thee,  woman  ?'  explaining  it  in  the 
note  by  the  phrase,  'What  hast  thou  to  do  with 
me  ?'  But  ill  some  of  tlie  modern  editions  of  the 
Rhemish  version  this  rule  has  been  departed  from, 
and  the  text  altered  into,  '  Wliat  is  that  to  me  or 
thee?'  (Dublin  ed.  1791,  IS24),  or,  'What  is  U  to 
me  and  thee?'  (Dublirt,  1820);  a  reading  inconsis- 
tent with  the  translation  of  the  same  words  in  Luke 
viii.  28.  The  interpolation  has  been  removed  in 
Dr.  Murray's  edition  of  1 82.').  In  the '  NewVersion 
of  the  Four  Gospels,  by  a  Catholic'  [Dr.  LingariiJ, 
the  words  are  rendered,  '  What  hast  thou  to  do 
with  me?'  The  whole  passage  is  thus  rendered 
and  commented  on  by  Tittmann  {^Meletemata 
Sacra)  :  '  Missum  me  fac,  o  mea,  "  Leave  that 
to  my  care,  good  mother."  It  is  not  the  lan- 
guage of  reproof  or  refusal,  but  rather  of  con- 
solation and  promise.  This  appears  from  the 
words  which  follow,  "  mine  hour  is  not  yet  come." 
For  in  these  wonts  he  promises  his  mother  that  at 

the  proper  time  hevvill  gratify  her  wish 

But  our  Lord  purposely  delayed  his  assistance, 
that  llie  greatness  of  the  miracle  might  be  the 
better  known  to  all.  The  apiiellation  -yvvai,,  which 
was  employed  by  our  Lord  on  other  occasions 
also  (John  xix.  26;  xx.  15),  was  very  honourable  • 
among  the  Greeks,  who  were  accustomed  to  call 
their  queens  by  this  title,  and  may  be  rendered 
"my  lieloved.'' ' 

Professor  Moses  Stuart  {Commentary  on  the 
Apocalypse,  vol.  i.  p.  119)  conceives  that  'in  the 
translation  of  /ueTai/oeiVe  by  agite  pcenitentiam 
(Matt.  iii.  2),  the  same  spirit  was  operating  which 
led  one  part  of  the  Cliurch  in  modern  times  to. 
translate  fiffavof^Tt  by  do  pcnaiice.'  But  the 
Latin  phrase  •  agere  ptenitentiam,'  whicli  is  also 
found  in  the  old  Italic,  is  evidently  synonymoug 
with  fxfravoe7v,  'to  repent.'  '  Agite  poenilentiam,' 
says  Caiiipbell,  'was  not  originally  a  mistrans- 
lation of  the  Greek  /neTovoeiTe."  Dr.  Lingard  (vt 
supra  I  renders  it  '  repent." 

We  shall  refer  to  oiie  passage  more,  often  ob- 
jected to  as  jiroving  that  the  Vulgate  was  altered 
to  serve  a  purpose.  In  Heb.  xi.  21,  the  Vul 
gate  reads,  as  the  translation  of  irpo<rfKvvT)(Tfv  cir 
TO  aKpov  Tr]s  oaSSoL  avrov  :  adoravit  fastigiun  . 
virgae  ejus  :  '  worshipped  the  top  of  his  (Joseph's^ 
rod,'  If  tlie  present  pointing  of  tlie  Hebrew  ntilt^ 
(Gen.  xlvii.  31^  lie  correct,  the  Seventy,  who 
read  it  Dt^D,  'a  staff*'  or  'sceptw,'  must  have  been 

Mr.  Home's  Introductio7i  on  the  authority  of  an 
anonymous   writer  (Brief  Hist.   Dublin,    18.301,  ^ 
were  shown  to  be  without  .foundation  (see  Wright*  „ 
translation    of  Seller's    Hermeneutics,   pp.   404- , 
407);  they   afe  "oiriitited  in  Mr.  Horne'g  eighth 
edition.  <■  h.  < 
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a  an  error,  wherein  tliey  were  followed  by  the 
Syriac.  Tholuck  (Comm.  on  Hebr.)  is  of  opi- 
aiiin  that  the  Latin  translators  did  not  (as 
tome  suppose)  overlook  M,  '  upon,"  and  he  con- 
siders that  this  preposition  with  the  accusative 
might  easily  lead  to  tlie  acceptation  in  which 
it  is  taken  by  the  V^ulgate,  which  is  also  that 
ado])ted  by  Chrysostotn  and  Theodoret,  who  ex- 
plain the  passaice  as  if  Jacob  had  foreseen  Joseph's 
sovereignty,  and  gave  a  proof  of  liis  belief  in  it  by 
the  act  of  adoration  in  thedirection  of  his  sceptre. 
This  is  in  Tholuck's  opinion  further  confirmed  by 
(iie  generally  spread  reading  avrov  (his\not  axirov 
(his  own),  and  he  doubts  if  the  ins]  ired  writer 
of  the  epistle  did  not  himself  so  understand  the 
passage  in  tiie  Sept.,  as  being  the  more  signifi- 
cant. But  siiould  it  be  admitted,  with  Tholuck, 
that  '  the  Protestant  controversialists  have  very 
unjustly  designated  this  passage  of  the  Vulgate 
as  one  of  the  most  palpable  of  its  errors,"  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Onkelos,  Jonathan, 
Symmachus,  and  Aquila,  follow  the  present  read- 
ing ;  to  uhich  Jerome  also  gives  a  decided  prefer- 
ence, otiserving  (on  Gen.  xlvii.  31),  'In  this  pas- 
sage some  vainly  assert  ihat  Jacob  adored  the  top 
of  Josepirs  sceptre;  .  .  .  for  in  the  Hebrew  the 
reailing  is  quite  different.  Israel  adored  at  tlie 
hea<l  of  tiie  be.l  (adoravit  Israel  ad  caput  lec- 
tiili)." 

It  has  be«n  erroneous]  v  assumed  that  tlie  trans- 
lators of  the  English  Hilile  followe<l  invariably 
Beza's  third  cilition.  They  acted  independently, 
sometimes  fo^owing  Stephens  where  his  text  dif- 
fered from  Beza's.  and  sometimes  the  Vulgate  in 
opposition  to  both  (Scrivener,  tit  svpra).  The 
translators  of  King  James's  Bible  have  been 
sometimes  reproached  with  having  adopted  read-' 
ings  in  opposition  to  (he  authority  of  all  texts, 
and  of  the  former  English  translations,  as  in  1 
Cor.  xi.  27,  wiieie  tiie  translatimi  is,  '  whos.. ever 
shall  eat  this  bread,  and  ilriiik  this  cup,'  &c., 
while  the  Greek  text  reiids  ^,  *  or  drink.'  But 
they  were  here  preceded  by  the  Geneva  trans- 
lators, who  iiave  '  and,'  and  this  was  sujiported 
not  only  iiy  some  copies  of  tiie  Vulgate,  but  by 
the  Syriac  version  (jiublislied  in  1555),  and  by 
the  Clermont  MS.  (E)  which  has  /cal,  as  well 
as  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Cassiodorus,  and 
others.  This  reading  had  at  a  subsequent  period 
tlie  additional  testimony  of  tlie  Co<f.  Alexandrinus. 
Bengel,  also,  whom  all  unite  with  Dr.  Wiseman 
in  considering  '  an  amiable  and  profound  scholar,' 
and  whom  Di.  Wiseman  himself  calls  'a  noble 
model  of  the  principles  in  action  which  he  has  been 
striving  to  iiculcate  through  the  course  of  his 
I^ectures  "  (Wiseman,  Lectures,  ut  sufra\  was  so 
satisHed  of  the  truth  of  this  reading,  that  he  would 
have  introdiiced  it  into  the  text,  but  for  his  canon 
above  referred  to  rScuiPTUiiE,  Hoi.y].  The 
reading  ^,  'or,'  however,  being  supported  by  the 
best  authority,  has  been  retained  by  all  other 
editore,  including  Beza,  Griesbach,  Scliolz,  Lach- 
mann,  Tischendorf,  and  Schott,  while  the  last 
named  writer,  with  many  others,  still  considers 
'  ami'  to  be  the  true  rendering. — W.  W. 

VULTURE  (^nS'T,  daah).  Notwithstanding 
the  assignation  of  the  Hebrew  daah  to  '  glede ' 
and  '  black  kitp,'  it  is  clear  that  in  various 
texts  n«n  nxn.  n^K,  a^d  nn,  also  translated 
'  merlin,'   all   indicate  raptorial  birds  of  inferior 
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powers,  that  have  been  miied  up  with  nodom 

strictly  tielonging  to  the  vulture ;  while  the 
vulhtridte  in  Egypt  alone  amount  at  least  tc 
three  species,  exclusive  of  peres  (the  iiearded 
vulture),  and  racham  (the  white  carrion  vulture 
or  neophron)  ;  and  in  other  passages,  again,  we 
find  neser  (eagle)  under  circumstances  leading  to 
a  belief  that  vultures  are  meant,  or,  at  least,  are 
not  excluded.  This  intermixture  of  the  distinc- 
tive attributes  of  genera,  which  liy  scientific  clas- 
sihcation  can  now  be  readily  discriminated,  was 
far  from  being  understood  by  the  ancients,  and 
is  still  incomprehensilile  to  Oriental  writers,  who. 
as  well  as  the  ancient  Greeks,  were  so  unac- 
qnaiiited  with  these  characters,  that  they  notice 
as  '  a  terrible  species  of  eagle'  a  bird  which  i? 
now  believed  to  be  nothing  more  than  tetrao 
urogallus.  '  the  cock  of  the  woods,'  or  caper- 
kalsie.  Late  Western  commentators,  anxious  to 
distinguish  eagles  from  vultures,  have  assumed 
that  the  first  mentioned  never  feed  on  carcasses ; 
and  judging  the  whule  family  of  vultures  by  the' 
group  of  carrion-eaters  alone,  have  insinuated  " 
that  the  latter  do  not  attack  a  living  prey.  In 
both  cases  they  are  in  error  :  with  some  excep- 
tions, eagles  follow  armies,  though  not  so  abnn- 
danily  as  vultures;  and  vultures  attack  luing 
prey  provided  u  if h  small  means  of  defence  or 
of  little  weight;  but  their  talons  having  no 
means  of  grasping  with  energy,  or  of  seriou>ly 
wounding  with  the  claws,  they  devour  their 
prey  on  the  spot,  while  (he  eagle  carries  it  aloft, 
and  thence  is  more  liable  to  be  stung  by  a 
serpent  not  entirely  disabled,  than  the  vul- 
ture, wiio  crushes  the  head  of  all  reptiles  it  piey.s 
upon. 

'I  he  species  of  vulture,  properly  so  called,  have 
the  head  naked  or  downy,  the  crop  external,  and 
very  long  wings;  they  have  all  an  offensive  -mell, 
am!  we  know  ofiione  that  even  the  scavenger-ants 
will  eat.  When  dead  they  lie  on  the  groiinil  un- 
touclied  till  the  sun  has  drVd  them  into  ninni-' 
mie.<.  Tliose  found  in  and  about  the  Egyptian 
territory  are  I'nltur  ftthus,  V.  gijps  C^avigny), 
V.  j¥-gijptius  (Savigiiy'i,  V.  monachtis  (Anihiaii 
vulture),  V.  cinerens,  V.  Nitbincs,  and  a  bla<k' 
species,  which  is  often  figined  on  Egyptian  mijnu- 
ments  as  the  bird  of  victory,  hoxering  over  the 
head  of  a  national  hero  in  battle,  and  sometimes 
with  a  banner  in  each  talon.  It  is  perhajis  the 
gypaehis  barbatiis  (peres),  or  latnmcr  gei/er,  by 
the  .\ral)s  called  nesr ;  for  though  neither  a  vul- 
ture nor  an  eagle,  it  is  the  largest  bird  of  prey  of 
the  old  continent,  and  is  armed  like  the  eaLrle 
with  formidable  claws.  The  head  is  wholly 
feathered ;  its  courage  is  equal  to  its  powers, 
and  it  has  a  strength  of  wing  probaljly  su];erior 
to  all  rajitorians,  excepting  the  condor;  it  is  con- 
sequently found  with  little  or  no  difference  from 
Norway  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  from 
tJie  Pyrenees  to  Japan.  Most  of  the  above-named 
species  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  hoith  of 
Europe.  The  voice  varies  in  different  sjiecies, 
but  those  of  Egypt,  frequenting  the  Pyramids,  are 
known  to  bark  in  the  night  like  dogs.  Exce])t- 
in^  the  percnopterine  or  carrion  vultures,  all  (he 
other  species  are  of  large  sizt  ;  some  superior  in 
bulk  to  the  swan,  and  others  a  little  less.  The 
Nubian  species  has  been  figured  in  Kitto's  Pa- 
kstine  ;  \\\e  ftdvtu  in  Harris's  Diet,  of  the  Nat  , 
Hitt.  of  the  Bible. 
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WAGES.  Tlie  word  rendered  in  the  English 
Version  by  this  term,  signifies  primarily  '  to  jiur- 
shase,'  to  obtain  by  some  consideration  on  the  jjart 
of  the  piircliaser ;  thence  to  obtain  on  the  part  of 
tne  seller  some  consideration  for  something  given 
or  done,  and  hence  to  liire,  to  pay,  or  receive 
wages.  Wages,  then,  accoriling  to  tlie  earliest 
usages  of  mankind,  are  a  retnrn  made  liy  a  pur- 
chaser for  snmetliing  of  value — specifically  for 
work  performed.  And  thus  labour  is  recognised 
as  [jroijerty  ;  and  wages  as  the  price  paid  or  ob- 
tained in  exchange  for  such  property.  In  tliis 
relation  there  is  oliviously  nothing  impro- 
[ler  or  humiliating  on  tite  side  eitiier  of  tlie 
buyer  or  ilie  seller.  Tliey  have  eacli  a  certain 
tiling  wliicli  the  otlier  wants,  and  in  the  exchange 
wbicfi  they  in  consequence  make,  both  parties  are 
alike  served.  In  these  few  words  lie.?  the  theory, 
and  also  tiie  justification  of  all  service.  The  en- 
tire commerce  of  life  is  barter.  In  hire,  then, 
there  is  nothing  imjiroper  or  discreditalile.  It  is 
only  a  liireling,  tliat  is,  a  mercenary,  a  mean  sor- 
did 5])irit,  that  is  wiong.  So  long  as  a  human 
being  has  atiyihiiig  to  give  which  another  human 
being  wants,  so  long  has  lie  sometiiing  of  value  in 
tlie  great  market  of  life  ;  and  whatever  that  some- 
thing may  be,  provided  it  does  not  contribute  to 
evil  passions  or  evil  deeds,  he  is  a  truly  respect- 
able capitalist,  and  a  useful  member  of  the  social 
community.  The  Scrijitural  usage  in  applying 
the  term  tiianslated  '  wasjes  '  to  sacred  subjects — 
thus  the  Almighty  himself  says  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  XV.  1),  'I  am  thy  exceeding  great  re- 
ward ' — teriils  to  confirm  tliese  views,  and  to  sug- 
gest the  ob'ervance  of  caution  in  the  employ- 
ment of  *iie  words  '  hire  '  and  '  hireling,"  wliich 
have  icquired  an  ofi'ensive  meaning  by  no  means 
originally  inherent  in  themselves,  or  in  the  He- 
brew words  for  which  they  siand  (Gen.  xxx.  18, 
32,  33). 

Property,  in  all  ages,  has  in  practice  disowned 
the  truth,  that  it  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
tights.  This  Jacob  found  in  his  dealings  with 
Laban.  But  in  the  iron  age  of  the  Jewish  stale, 
injustice  towards  those  who  had  no  property  but 
such  as  their  labour  supplied,  became  very  com- 
mon, and  conduced,  with  other  crimes,  to  call 
duw-n  the  divine  wrath — 'I  will  be  a  swift  wit- 
ness against  those  that  oppress  tV.e  hireling  in  his 
wages  ■  (Mai.  iii.  5).— J.  R.  B. 

WAGGON.     [Cakt.] 

WAIL.        [MOUKNING.] 

WALLS.    [Fortifications  ;  Towns.] 

WANDERING.  In  our  office  of  tracing  the 
steps  of  the  Israelites  from  Goshen  to  Palestine, 
we  have  conducted  them  acroM  the  Red  Sea  to 
their  first  great  station  on  Its  ffanteni  bank,  and 
thence  onward  along  the  shore  and  over  the  cliffs 
of  that  sea  till,  following  them  ui>Wady  Hebron, 
we  placed  and  left  them  before  Mount  Koreb,  in 
Ibc    capacioiu   plain    Rahah,  which,  having    its 
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widest  part  in  the  immediate  front  of  that  im* 
mense  mass  of  rock,  extends  as  if  with  two  arms, 
one  towards  the  north-west,  the  other  towards  the 
north-east.  Ths  ri'view  of  the  plain  by  so  compe- 
tent a  person  a.i  Kobioson,  is  of  great  consequence 
for  the  interests  of  ijcieritific  geography  and  the  yet 
more  important  interests  of  religious  trutti ;  tlw 
rather  because  a  belief  prevailed,  even  among  the 
best  informed,  that -there  was  no  spot  in  the  Siiiaitic 
district  which  answered  to  the  demands  of  ths 
Scriptural  narrative.  Even  the  accurate  Winer 
{Real-  Wwt.  in  art.  'Sinai,'  not  'Hoieb'  as  referred 
to  by  Robinson,  i.  17;  ii.  550)  says,  'Wliich^ 
ever  mountain  may  be  considered  as  the  place  for 
the  promulgation  of  the  law,  the  common  repre- 
sentation still  remains  false — that  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  there  S])reads  out  a  great  plain,  on  which  tli« 
people  of  Israel  might  assemble  '  (comp.  Ro- 
senmiiller,  A/terth.  iii.  129).  We  shall  therefore 
transcribe  Robinson's  words  in  extenso  :  '  We 
came  to  Sinai  with  some  incredulity,  wishing  to 
investigate  the  point,  whether  there  was  any  pro- 
bable ground,  lieyond  monkish  tradition,  for  fix- 
ing upon  the  present  supposed  site.  We  were  led 
to  the  conviction  that  the  plain  er  Rahah  is  the 
probable  spot  where  the  (;ongregation  of  Israel 
were  assendjled  ;  and  that  the  mountain  im- 
])ending  over  it,  the  present  Horeli,  was  the  scene 
of  the  awful  phenomena  in  which  the  law  was 
given.  We  were  surprised  as  Well  as  gratified  to 
find  here  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  these  dark 
granite  cliffs,  this  fine  plain  spread  out  before  the 
mountain,  and  1  know  not  where  I  have  felt  a 
thrill  of  stronger  emotion  than  when,  in  first  cross- 
ing the  plain,  the  dark  precipices  of  Horeb  rising 
in  solemn  grandeur  before  us,  we  became  aware  of 
the  entire  ada])tedness  of  the  scene  to  llie  purposes 
for  which  it  was  chosen  by  the  great  Helirew 
legislator.  Moses,  doubtless,  during  the  forty 
years  in  which  he  kept  the  flocks  of  Jefliro,  had 
often  wandered  over  these  mountaiii>.  and  was 
well  acquainted  with  their  valley-;  and  deep  re- 
cesses, like  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day.  At  any 
rate,  lie  knew  and  had  visited  the  spot  to  which  he 
was  to  conduct  his  jieople — this  adytum  in  the^ 
midst  of  the  great  circular  granite  region  ;  a  secret 
holy  place,  shut  out  from  the  world  amid  lone 
and  desolate  mountains'  (i.  175,  sq).  We 
subjoin  what  Robinson  reports  of  the  climate: 
'  The  weather,  during  our  residence  at  the  con\  en* 
(of  Sinai),  as,  indeed,  during  all  onr  journey 
through  the  peninsula  (March  and  April),  was 
very  fine.  At  the  convent  tne  thermometer  ranged 
only  between  47'-'  and  67°  F.  But  the  winter 
niglits  are  said  here  to  be  cold  ;  water  freezes  as 
late  as  February  ;  and  snow  often  falls  u|)on  the 
mountains.  But  the  air  is  exceedingly  pure,  and 
the  climate  healthy,  as  is  testified  by  the  great 
age  and  vigour  of  many  of  the  monks.  And  it 
in  general  few  of  the  Arabs  attain  to  so  great  ar 
age,  the  cause  is  doubtless  to  be  sought  in  tJie 
scantiness  of  their  fare,  and  their  exposure  to  pri- 
vations, and  not  to  any  injurious  influence  of  tl»e 
climate '  (p.  175). 

After  having  been  about  a  year  in  the  midst  of 
this  mountainous  region,  the  Israelites  broke  up 
their  encampment  and  began  their  journey  in  the 
order  of  their  tribes,  Judah  leading  the  way  with 
the  ark  of  the  covenant,  under  the  guidance  ef 
the  directing  cloud  (Num.  ix.  15,  sq. ;  x.  11, 
sq.).    They  proceeded  down  Wady  Seikh,  liavin| 
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•be  wilderness  uf'  '.^.iraii  befoie  .tliem,  in  a  nor(b- 
westerly  iMiectirn  ;  li-jl  )uiviiif<  come  to  a  j^orge  in 
the  moiuiia,iiis  ti  cy  struck  in  a  iiortli  north-east- 
erly ilirectiiiii  across  ;■-  «andy  plain,  aial  then  over 
the  .leliel  et-Tili.  and  came  ilown  VVaily  Ziilal.ali, 
lo  ihe  station  Talierah,  It  took  tlie  army  linee 
jlais  to  reach  this  station.  Whatever  luinie  the 
nUice  hore  helore,  it  now  received  that  ol'Talieiah 
(^lire).  Iiuiii  a  supernatuial  fire  with  wliicli  mur- 
iniirerj,  in  llie  extreme  parts  of  the  cam]),  were 
tlestniyed  as  a  punisinneiit  f.ir  their  gnilt.  Here, 
too,  t lie  mixed  loullitiiile  that  was  among  t lie  Israel- 
iles  not  only  fell  a-lustliig  themselves,  hiil  also 
exc.ited  the  Hehiews  to  rememlier  Ei^yptiaii  lish 
uiid  venetaliles  with  srroiijj  desire,  and  to  com- 
plain of  ihe  tlivinely  su|)plied  m.mna.  Ttie  dis- 
content was  intense  and  widely  sjiread.  Moses 
became  aware  of  it,  and  fortluvhh  I'elt  his  spirit 
misgive  him  He  liiiiij^s  ihe  matter  Ijel'ore  .leho- 
vah,  and  leceives  divine  aid  by  tiie  appointment  of 
seventy  elders  lo  assist  him  in  the  important  and 
()eril(ius  office  of  governing  the  gross,  sensuous, 
and  self-willed  myriads  whom  lie  had  to  lead  to 
Canaan.  Mo-eover,  an  aliundancp  of  Hesh  meat 
was  given  in  a  most  profuse  suppJy  of  quails.  It 
ap))ears  that  there  weie.now  600,000  footmen 
in  the  congregation. 

The  next  station  was  Kiliroth-liattaiivah,  near 
which  (here  are  line  s^.rings  and  excellent  jwstur- 
ige.  This  spot,  the  name  of  which  signifies 
'graves  of  lust,'  was  so  denominated  from  a 
plague.  iii(licle<l  on  the  people  in  punishment  of 
(heir  reliellious  disposition  (Num.  xi.  33;  I  Cor. 
X.  ti).  Thence  tin  y  joiiineyeil  to  H.izeroth,  which 
Robinson,  alter  BuickluuUt,  liiids  in  el-Hud- 
liera,  where  is  a  fountain,  togetlier  with  jiulm- 
trees.  'The  determinalion  of  this  point,"  says 
Kohinson,  '  is  jieihaps  of  more  iii;|K)ilance  in  IJiti- 
licai  history  tliaii  would  at  tir«t  appear  :  lor  if 
this  position  he  adopted  for  Uazeroth,  it  settles  at 
once  the  que.,lion  as  to  the  whole  ri>ute  of  the 
Israelites  lietweeii  Suiai  and  Kadesh.  It  shows 
that  they  must  have  followed  the  route  U|ioii  which 
we  now  were  to  the  sea,  and  so  along  tiie  coast  to 
.Vkabali  (at  the  liea<l  of  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Ued 
Sea),  aii<i  lliencc,  pioluiily,  tlnoiigii  tiie  great 
Wa<ly  el-'.A.rai<.ih  to  Kailcsli.  Indeed,  sncli  is  the 
nature  of  liie  counlry,  tlial  having  once  arrived 
at  this  fountain,  they  could  not  well  have  varied 
their  course  so  as  to  have  kept  aloof  from  the  seii, 
and  continued  along  the  liigh  plate.ui  of  the 
western  <lesert  '  (i.  223 j.  At  Ha/.erodi,  wheie  the 
[)eople  seem  to  liave  lemained  a  short  time,  tiieie 
arose  a  family  dissension  to  iiici^ase  liieditKciiiiies 
o(  Moses,  .\aron,  apjiaienlly  led  on  by  his  sister 
jVIiriaiii,  who  may  liave  been  actuated  by  some 
feniiniiie  pique  or  jealousv,  complained  of  Mose. 
tm  the  gixiuiid  that  be  had  muirieti  a  Cushile, 
that  is,  an  .Arafi  wife,  and  the  inalcoiifenis  went 
so  far  as  to  sci  uptlieirowii  claims  to  authority  as 
not  less  valid  thatj  those  of  Moses,  .-^n  apjieal  is 
made  to  Jehovah,  who  vindicates  Mosi'S,  rebukes 
A.<iroii.  iUid  punishes  Miriam    Num.  xii.). 

'Anil  afterwaril  the  people  reiriove<l  from  Haze- 
IMtli,  and  pitched  in  the  wiideiriess  of  I'aiaii.'  at 
Kadesh  (Num.  xii.  1(>;  xiii.  "2<j).  In  Dent.  i. 
19-2),  we  rea<l,  'And  wiieii  we  ileparteil  from 
Horeb  we  went  dirougb  all  that  great  aiul  temble 
wildersiets  w  liich  ye  saw  by  Ihe  way  of  tlie  moun- 
tuin  of  tiie  Aniurites,  as  the  Lord  our  God  com- 
aaanded    us;    aitd    we    came   '•>   Kadesh-baruea. 
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And   I   said   nnto   you,    Ve  are   come   iinto  th« 
nionntain  of  the  Amorifes,  which   the  Lord  our 
(iod  doth   give  unto   us.     Heboid,  the  Lord   thy 
God    halh   set  the   land   before   thee:  go  nj)  ami 
))ossess    it;     fear    not,    neither    be    discouraged.' 
Accordingly,  liere  it  was  tiiat  twelve  men  (spies) 
were  sent  into  Canaan  lo  survey  ihe  conntiy,  who 
went    up    from  the  wilderness  of  Zin  (Num.  xiii. 
21)  to  Hebron;   anil    retuining   after    foity   days 
brought    back   a   very  alarming  account   of  whjit 
they    iiad   seen.      Let    it,    however,    l>e   reTnarke<' 
that  the  Scriptures  here  supply  several  local  data- 
to  this   etVect :    Kadeshbainea   lay    not    far   from 
C^anaan,  near  the  moiintiiin   of   the    Amorites.  in 
•Jie  wilderness  of  Zin,  in  the  wilderness  of  Puran, 
It  is  evident  that   there   is  here   a    great    lacuna, 
whicli  some  have  attempted  to  till  up  by  turning 
tlie  route   a   little  to  ihe  west  to  Rilhinah,  on  tha 
borders  of  Idnmaea,  and   then  conduding  it  with 
a   siuiden    bend    to  the  west    and    the   south,  into 
what  is   considered  the  wilderness  of  Paran  {Re- 
lievo Map  of  Arabia  7^t6««,  published  by  Dobbs, 
London).      In    this    view,    however,  'we    cannot 
concur.      IJoth    Robinson    and   Raunier   are   of  a 
dirt'erent  opinion.      At  the  same   time   it  must  he 
admitted    that   so   great   a   gai>  in  the  itinerary  ia 
extraordinary.      If,  however,  we  find  ourselves  in 
regard  to  tiie  journey  from  Horeb  to  Kadesh  pos- 
sessed   of   fewer    and    less   definiie    materials    of 
information,  we  have  also  the  satisfaction  of  feel- 
ing that  no  great   Scriptural    fact    or  doctrine    is 
concerned.      It  is  certain  that  the  narrative  in  the 
early  part  of  Numliers  goes  at  once  from  Hazeroth 
to    kadesh;    and    although    tlie   second   account 
(in    Num.    xxxiil.)   supjilies   other   places,    these 
seem  to  belong  properly  to  a  second   route  and  a 
second  visit  to  Kadesh.     The  history  in  the  liook 
of  Numbers  is  not,  indeed,   a   consecutive   naria- 
live  ;   for  alter  the  defeat  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
foolish  attempt  to  force  an  entrance  into  Canaiin 
contrary    to    the-will   of  God   (Num.  xiv.  4.')),  it 
breaks  suddenly   oft',  and  leaving  the  journeying^ 
and   the  doings  of  llie  camp,  proceeds  to   lecite 
ceitain  laws.      \'et   it  ofi'ers,  as  we  thmk,  a  clear 
intimation  of  a   second  visit    to  the  wildemess  of 
Ziii  and  to  Kadesh.     Willioul  having  said  a  word 
as  to  the  removal  of  the  Israelites  southward,  aiwl 
theref.ire  leaving  them    in   the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
at  Kadesh,  it  records  in  the  tvventietli  cha|)ter  (ver. 
1),  'Then  came  the  chihlren  of  Israel,  the  whole 
congregation,  into  the   tlesert   of  Zii,  in   the   fiist 
mouth,  and  the   people  aliode  in  Kadesh.'     And 
this  view  ap|iears  confirmed   by  the  fact   that   the 
writer  immediately  proceeds  to  narrate  the  passage 
of  the    Isiaelites  hence  on  by  Mount  Hor  south- 
ward to  Gilgal  and  Cana  in.      Robinson's  remarks 
(ii.  611)   on  this  point  have  much  force:   "I  have 
thus  far  assumed  that  Ihe  Israelites  were  twice  at 
Kadedi ;  and  this  apjiears  from  a  comparison  of  the 
various  accounts.   Tiiey  broke  up  from  Sinai  on  th« 
twentieth  day  of  the  secotid   month  in  the  second 
year  of  their  depaituie  out  of  Kgypt,  corres[)onil- 
ing  to  the  early  part  of  May  :  they  came  into  the 
tlesert  of  Paiaji,  whence  sjiies   were   sent   up  the 
mount. liii  into  Palestine,  "  In  the  time  of  the  first 
ri(R'  gra|)es;'  and  these  retuiiied  after  I'l/ity  days 
to  tlie  camp  at  Kadesh.     As  grapes  begin  to  fij)eii 
till  t\iii  moiinta.iiis  of  Judah    in   July,  tlie  return 
of  the  spies  is  lo  be  placed  in  .-Viiguat  or  Septen.- 
Iier.     Tlie  people  now  niui mured  at  the  report  ci 
the  spies,  and  jeceivb<J  the  jei'tciii;e  fr-  ••■  JehoiM 
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t^at  tdiir  carcasses  should  fall  in  the  wilderness, 
■ftrifl  their  ciiDilien  waii<i«  in  the  cleseit  forty  years. 
They  were  ordereil  to  ttnii  hack  into  the  desert 
"  by  the  way  ot'  the  Red  Sea,"  although  it  apix-ars 
tliat  they  ahode  "•  many"  days  in  Kadesh.  Tlie 
next  notice  of  tlie  Israelites  is.  (hat  in  the  first  month 
tliey  came  into  the  desert  of  Zin  and  abode  again 
at  Kadesh  :  liere  Miriam  dies;  Moses  and  Aaron 
briwg  water  from  the  rock  ;  a  jiassage  is  demanded 
through  tlie  land  of  E<h)m,  and  refused  ;  and  tiiey 
ttien  jiiuineyed  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor.  wliere 
AarotntJies  ill  the  fortieth  year  of  the  departure 
from  Egj])t,  in  the  first  day  of  flie  fifth  month, 
corre«|M<iw.iing  to  a  part  of  August  and  September. 
Here,  theu,  between  August  of  liie  second  year 
and  Augii«t  of  tlie  fortieth  year,  we  have  an  in- 
terval of  tliijtyeight  years  id"  wandering  in  tlie 
<lesert.  WstJi  this  coincides  another  account. 
From  Mounil  Hor  they  proceeded  to  Elath  on  the 
Red  Sea,  and  so  around  the  land  of  Edom  to  the 
brook  Zered,  on  the  bimler  of  Moali;  and  from 
fhe  time  of  tlieir  deparlnre  fro.m  Kadesh  (mean- 
ing, of  ciiurse,  their  first  depailine)  until  they 
thus  caine  to  the  hrook  Zered,  there  is  said  to  have 
lieen  an  interval  of  thirty-eight  years. 

In  this  way  the  Scriptural  account  of  the  jour- 
iieyings  of  the  Israelites  becomes  ])eifeclly  har- 
monious and  int'lligible.  The  eiglileeii  stations 
inentioned  only  in  the  general  list  in  tlie  book  ol' 
Numbers  as  jireceding  the  arrival  at  Kadesh.  are 
<lhen  apparently  to  lie  leferred  to  tiiis  eight  and 
tliiirty  years  of  wandering,  during  which  the  people 
at  last  approached  Ezion-geber,  and  afterwards 
returned  norihwards  a  second  time  to  Kadesh,  in 
tike  hojie  of  passing  diiectly  througn  the  land  of 
EiWii.  Their  wanderings  extended,  doubtless, 
over  llie  western  desert  ;  althougii  the  stations 
named  are  probalily  only  those  liead  quarters 
where  tiie  tabernacle  was  pitched,  and  where 
Moses  and  liie  elilers  anil  piiesis  encamped  ; 
while  th<;  main  body  of  the  people  was  scattered 
in  various  directions. 

Wiieie,  then,  was  Kadesli  ?  Clearly,  on  the 
bdfders  of  Palestine.  We  agree  with  Robinson 
and  Raiimer  in  placing  it  nearly  at  the  topof  tiie 
Wadv  Arabali,  wliere,  indeed,  it  is  fixed  by  Scrip- 
ture, for  in  Numbers  xii.  Ifi  we  read,  'Kadesh, 
a  city  ill  the  uttermost  of  thy  (Kdom)  bolder.' 
The  precise  sj)ot  it  may  be  difficult  to  ascertain, 
but  here,  in  the  wilderness  of  Zin,  which  lay  in  the 
more  comprehensive  district  of  Paran,  is  Kadesh 
to  lie  [flaced.  Raiimer,  however,  has  attempted 
'  to  fix  the  locality,  and  in  his  views  Robinson  and 
Schubert  generally  concur,  l.aumer  places  it 
south  from  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  low  lands  be 
tween  the  mountain  of  the  Edomites  and  that  of 
the  Aninriles.  The  country  gradually  descends 
from  the  mountains  of  .hidah  southward,  and 
will  re  tli^  descetit  terminates  Ranmer  sets  Ka- 
desh. V\  ith  this  view  the  words  of  Moses  entirely 
correspond,  when,  at  Kadesh,  he  said  to  the  spies, 
'  Gel  you  vv  sotU/nrnrd,  and  go  up  into  the  moun- 
tain '  (Num.  xiii.  17).  The  ascent  may  have 
been  made  up  the  pass  es-Sufah  ;  up  this  the  self- 
willed  Hebri'ws  went,  and  were  <lri\eii  back  by 
the  r.anaanites  as  far  as  to  Hermah,  then  called 
Zeplatii  (Num.  xiii.  17;  xiv.  40-15;  Judg.  i. 
17).  The  snot  where  Kadesh  lay  Uobinson  finds 
ia  the  j, resent  Ain  el-\^'eibeh.  Rut  Raumer  pre- 
fers a  spot  to  the  nor'h  of  this  plact — that  where 
"Uie  ro»d  mounts  by  Wady  el-Khurar  to  t!ie  pass 
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Sufah.  It  ought,  he  thinks,  to  be  fixed  on  asprt 
where  the  Israelites  would  be  near  ttie  pass,  Mid 
where  the  pass  would  lie  before  their  eyes.  Thii 
is  not  the  case,  accordinj^  to  Schubert,  at  Ain  el- 
Weiheli.  Raumer,  thetrfore,  inclines  lo  tix  on 
Ain  Hash,  whicli  lies  near  Ain  el  Khftrar.  This 
is  prol)ably  Kadesh.  Tlu;  distance  Irom  the  pa**/ 
Sufah  to  Ain  Ha<b  is  little  more  than  half  tli*- 
lengtli  of  that  from  the  same  pass  to  .\in  el-Wei- 
beh.  Arcording  to  the  Aralis,  there  is  at  Ain 
Hash  a  ropious  fimiitain  of  sweet  v/att%  sur- 
rounded by  verdure  and  traces  of  rmns,  which 
must  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  as  they  were 
seen  bv  Robinson  at  a  distance  of  some  miles. 
These  may  be  tlie  ruins  of  Kadesh;  but  at  Ain 
el-Weibeh  there  are  no  ruins. 

By  what  route,  then,  did  the  Israelites  come 
from  Hazeroth  to  Kadesh?  We  are  here  sup- 
plied with  scarcely  any  information.  TJie  entire 
distance,  which  is  considerable,  is  passed  by  the 
historian  in  silence.  Nothing  more  remains  than 
the  direction  of  the  two  ph'.ces,  the  general  fearures 
of  the  country,  and  one  or  two  allusions 

The  option  seems  to  lie  between  two  routes. 
From  H.izeroth,  pursuing  a  diiection  to  the  north- 
east, ihey  would  cnme  upon  the  sea-coast,  along 
which  liii'v  might  go  till  tliey  came  to  the  top  ol* 
(lie  Bahr  Akalrar,  and  thence  u))  Waily  .'Viabah  ■ 
to  Kadesh.  nearly  at  its  extremity.  Ov  they 
might'  have  taken  a  iioith-western  course  and 
crossed  the  mountain  .lebel  et-Tih.  If  so,  they 
must  still  have  avoided  the  western  side  of  Mount 
Araif,  otherwise  they  would  have  been  carried  to 
Beer-sheba,  which  lay  far  to  ttie  west  of  Kadesli. 
Robinson  prefers  the  first  route;  Ranmer,  the 
•second.  'I,'  says  the  latter,  "am  of  o})inion  that 
Israel  went  tln-oiigh  the  desert  el-Tili,  then  down 
Jeliel  .Araif,  but  not  along  Wady  Arabah.'  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  words  found  in  Dent.  i. 
19,  '  VA  hen  we  departed  from  Horeb  we  went 
throvfjh  all  that  great  and  terrible  tri/dcrnc^s 
which  ye  saw  by  the  way  of  the  mountain  o»"  the 
Amorites,  and  we  came  to  Kadesli-liariiea.'  This 
journey  from  Hoieb  to  Kadesh-liarTiea  took  the 
Hebiews  eleven  days  (Dent.  i.  :2). 

At  tiie  direct  comm.nid  of  Jehovah  the  Hebrews 
left  Kadesh,  came  down  the  Wady  Aiabah,  and 
entered  the  wilderness  by  tlie  way  of  the  Red  Sea 
(Num.  xiv.  2-5).  In  this  v/ilderness  they  wan- 
dered eight  and  thirty  years  but  little  can  he  set 
forth  respecting  the  course  ol'  their  march.  It 
may  in  general  be  oliserved  that  their  route  would 
not  resemble  that  of  a  regular  modern  army. 
Thev  were  a  disciplined  horde  of  noinades,  ami 
would  follow  nomaue  cust.nns.  It  is  also  clear 
that  their  stations  as  well  as  their  course  would 
necessiirily  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the 
country,  and  its  natural  supi)liesof  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Hence  regularity  of  mcn'ement  is  not  to 
be  expected.  How,  except  by  a  constant  miracle, 
two  millions  of  people  were  supported  for  forty 
years  in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  must,  under  the 
actual  circumstances  of  the  case,  ever  remain 
inexplicable  ;  ncu-  do  we  conceive  that  such  scanty 
supplies  as  an  occasional  well  or  a  chance  oasis 
do  nundi  to  relieve  the  difficulty.  In  the  absence 
of  defcided  information,  any  attempt  to  lay  down 
the  path  ])ursued  by  the  Israelites  after  their 
emerging  from  Arabah  can  be  little  better  than 
conjectural.  Some  authorities  carry  them  quite 
over  to  the  eastern  bank  af  the  Reii  Sea  ;  but  tb« 
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npression  'by  the  way  of  the  Red  Sea'  denotes 
nothing  more  than  the  western  wilderness,  or  the 
wiUlerness  in  the  direction  of"  the  Red  Sea. 

The  stations  over  which  tlie  Israelites  passed 
are  set  down  in  Num.  xxxiii.  18,  sq.  (conip.  Do-ut. 
X.  6,  7),  and  little  beyond  the  haie  record  can  he 
given.  Only  it  sei'nis  extiaordmary,  and  is  much 
to  he  regretted,  that  fur  so  long  a  period  as  eight 
and  tliirty  years  our  inCoroiation  should  he  so 
exceedingly  small.  Raunier,  indeed,  makes  an 
elfort  f Beitrhge,  p.  11)  to  fix  the  <lirection  in 
which  some  ('f  the  stations  lay  to  each  other,  1  ut 
we  cannot  lind  satisfaction  in  iiis  eft'orts,  and  do 
Tiot,  theielbre,  bring  them  licfoie  tlie  reader.  It 
may  be  of  nioie  service  to  them  to  suhjoin  the 
following  table  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites, 
from  the  time  of  their  leaving  Egypt,  which  we 
take  from  Robinson's  Researches  in  Palestine  (ii, 
678,679). 

I.  From  Egypt  to  Sinai. 

Exodus  xii.-xix.  Numbers  xxxiii. 

From  Ranieses,  xii   37,  Frnm  Ranieses,  ver.  3. 

1.  Succoth,  xii.  37  Succoth,  ver.  5 

2.  Etham,  xiii,  20  Etham.  ver.  6 

3.  Pi-hahiroth,  xiv.  2  Pihahiroth,  ver,  7 

4.  Passage  through  Passage  through  the 
tlie  Red  Sea,  xiv.  Red  Sea,  and  three 
22 ;  and  three  days*  days'  march  in  the 
march  into  the  desert  desert  of  Etham,  ver,  8 
ol  Shur,  XV.  22 

5.  Murah,  xv.  23  Marah,  ver.  8 

6.  Klim,  XV.  27  Elim,  ver.  9. 

7..  Encampment     by     the 

Red  Sea,  ver.  10 
S.    Desert  of  Sin,  xvi.  1      Desert  of  Sin,  ver.  11 
9.  Dophkah,  ver,  12 

10.  .A lush,  ver.  13 

11.  Reiiliidim,  xvii.  I       Rephidim,  ver.  14 

12.  Desert     of     Sinai,     Desert  of  Sinai,  ver,  15 
xix,  1 

2.  From  Sifiai  to  Kadesh  the  second  time. 

Numbers  x.-xx.  Numbers  xxxiii. 

From    tlie    Desert    of         From    the    Desert    of 
Sinai,  x.  12,  Sinai,  ver,  16. 

13.  Taberah,  xi.  3; 
Deut.  ix.  22 

H.   Kibroth-hattaavah,     Kibroth-hattaavah,  ver. 
xi.  34  16 

15.  Hazeroth,  xi,  35  Hazeroth,  ver.  17 

16.  Kadesh,  in  the 
desert  of  Paran,  xii. 
16;  xiii.  26;  Dent, 
i.  2,  19.  Hence  they 
turn  back  and  wan- 
der for  38  years. 
Num.  xiv.  25,  seq. 

17.  Rithmah,  ver,  18 

18  Rimmon- jjarez,  ver.  19 

19  Libnah,  ver.  20 

20,  Rissah,  ver.  21 

21.  Kehelatliah,  ver.  22 

22  Mount  Shapher.  ver.  23 

23  H.uadah,  ver.  24 

24  Makhelolh,  ver.  25 

25.  Tahath,  ver.  26 

26.  Tarah,  ver.  27 
27  Mithcah,  ver.  28 

18.  Hashnionah,  ver,  29 
3ft  Moseroth,  ver.  30 
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30. 

3i. 
32. 
33. 
34. 


Benejaakan,  ve».  3 J 
Hor-liagidga<l,  ver,  3!l 
Jotbathah.  ver,  33 
Ebronah,  ver.  34 
Ezion-gaber,  ver,  35 


35.  Return  fo  Kadesh,     Kadesh,  ver,  36 
Num.  XX.  1 

3.  From  Kadesh  to  the  Jordan. 
Num.  XX.,  xxi.  Deut.  Nundiers  xxxiii. 

i.  ii.  X. 
From  Kadesh,  Num.         From  Kadesh,  ver.  37c 
XX.  22. 

36.  IJeeroth  Bene-jaa- 
kan,  Dent.  x.  6 

37.  Monnt  Hor,  Num.     Mount  Hot,  ver.  37 
XX.  22  ;    or  Mosera, 

Deut,   X.    6,    where 
Aaron  died 
3S,  Gudgodah,     Deut 
X,  7 

39.  .lothath,  Deut,  x.  7 

40.  Way  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Num.  xxi,  4  ; 
by  Elath  and  Ezion- 
gaber,  Deut.  ii,  8 

41.  Zaimonah,  ver.  41 

42.  Punon,  ver.  42 

43.  Ohoth,    Num.   xxi.     Oboth,  ver.  43 
10 

44.  Ije  abarim.  Num.  Jjeabarim,  or  Jim,  vei. 
xxi.  11  44,  45 

45.  The  brook  Zered, 
Num.  xxi.  12  ; 
Deut,  ii,  13,  14 

46.  The  brook  Anion, 
Num.  xxi.  13; 
Deut.  ii,  24 

47.  Dibon-gad,  ver.  45,  now 

Dhibau 

48.  Almon-diblathaim,  ver, 

46 

49.  Beer  (well)  In  the 
desert.  Num.  xxi. 
16,  18 

50.  Mattaiiah,  xxi.  18 

51.  Nahaliel,  xxi.  19 
62.   Bamoth,  xxi.  19 

53.  Pisgah,  i.-it  fir  the     Mountains  of  Abarla., 
range  of  Abarim,  of       near  to  Nebo,  ver,  47 
which     Pisgah    was 

part,  xxi,  20 

54,  By  the  way  of  Plains  of  Moab  by  Jor- 
Bashan  to  the  plains  dan,  near  Jericho,  ver, 
of  Moab  ny  Jordan,  48 

near  Jericho,  Num. 
xxi.  33  ;  xxii.  1 

Tliaie  are  a  few  events  which  must  be  recorded 
in  order  to  preserve,  in  a  measure,  the  uniformity 
of  the  narrative  designed  to  trace  the  passage  of 
the  Helirews  from  the  land  of  bondage  to  the 
Promised  Land, 

When  we  begin  to  take  up  the  thread  of  the 
story  at  the  .second  visit  to  Kadesh.  we  find  time 
had,  in  the  interval,  been  busy  at  its  destructive 
work,  and  we  thus  gain  confirmation  of  the  view 
wtiich  has  beer,  taken  of  such  second  visit.  No 
sooner  has  the  sacred  historian  told  us  of  tde 
return  of  the  Israelites  to  kadesh,  than  he  record* 
the  death  and   burial  of  Miriam,  and  hag,  at  lie 
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great  distance  of  time,  to  narrate  that  of  Aaron  and 
Moses.  Wliile  still  at  Kadesli  a  rising  a^'ainst 
tSsese  leaders  takes  iilace,  on  the  alleged  gnaind  of 
a  want  of  water.  Water  is  jinnluced  iVoim  the 
iDck  at  a  spilt  called  liciice  Meril)ah  (strife). 
}5nt  Moses  and  Aaron  displeased  God  in  this  pro- 
ceeding, prolialily  because  tliej'  distrusted  Goiis 
general  providence  an<l  applied  for  txtraordinary 
jj  rcioUTces.  On  acconnt  of  this  displeasure  it  was 
k  AJiiioiinced  to  them  that  they  sliould  not  enter 
'  Canaan.  A  similar  transaction  has  heen  already 
Dpokcu  of  as  taking  place  in  Rephidim  (Exoil. 
xvii.  I).  Tiie  same  name,  Merihah.  was  occa- 
sioned in  til  it  as  in  this  matter.  Hence  it  has 
heen  thonght  tlial  we  iiave  iiere  two  versions  of  the 
same  story,  lint  there  is  nothing  siu  prising,  un- 
der tiie  circumstances,  in  tlie  outbreak  of  discon- 
tent for  want  of  water,  wliich  may  well  l)ave 
happened  even  more  than  twice.  Tlie  jilaces 
are  ddVerent.  very  wide  apart;  tlie  lime  is  dill'er- 
pnt  ;  and  there  is  also  the  great  variation  arising 
out  of  the  conduct  and  punishment  of  Moses  and 
Aaron.  On  tl:e  wiiole,  therefore,  we  jndge  the  two 
records  to  sjjeak  of  ditVerent  transactions. 

Relying  on  the  ties  of  Idood  (Gen.  xxxii.  8) 
Moses  sent  to  ask  of  the  Ed.miites  a  pass  ige 
tlnough  their  territory  into  Canaan.  Tlie  answer 
was  a  refusal,  accompanied  hy  a  dis]ilay  of  I'orce. 
The  Israelites,  therefore,  were  compelled  to  turn 
(heir  face  soutluvard,  and  making  a  turn  round  the 
end  of  the  Elanitic  gulf  reached  Mount  Hor,  near 
Petra,  on  the  tup  of  which  Aaron  died.  Finding 
the  country  had  for  travelling,  and  their  f  lod  un- 
{deiwant,  Israel  again  broke  out  into  rel)elliou3 
i'i«conte'it,  and  was  punished  by  fiery  serpents 
which  bit  the  people,  and  much  people  died,  when 
a  remedy  was  provided  in  a  serpent  of  Ijrass  set  on 
H  pole  (Num.  xxi.  4,  sq.).  Still  going  nortiiwaid, 
and  prol)aljly  p.nsuing  the  caravan  rou'f  from 
Damascus,  they  at  length  readied  the  valley  of 
Zared  (liie  brook),  which  may  be  the  present 
Wady  Kerek,  tliat  rims  from  the  east  into  the  Dead 
Sea.  Hence  they  •  removed  and  pitched  on  the  other 
Bide  of  Anion,  which  is  in  the  border  of  Moai),  lie- 
tween  Moab  and  the  Ainorites  "  (Num.  xxi.  13). 
Beer  (the  well)  was  the  next  station,  where,  finil 
ing  a  jdentiful  supply  of  water,  and  being  rejoiced 
nt  the  prospect  of  the  speedy  termination  of  their 
juurney,  the  ])eo))le  indulged  in  music  and  song, 
niiiging  '  tlie  song  of  the  well '  (Num.  xxi.  17, 
l^)  The  Amorites  being  requested,  refused  to 
give  Israel  a  passage  through  their  borders,  and 
ei»  the  nation  was  ;igain  conijielled  to  proceed  still 
in  a  iiortiierly  comse.  At  length  having  beaten 
Jhe  Amorites,  and  Og,  king  of  Bcislian,  they 
reached  the  Jordan,  and  pitched  their  tents  at  a 
spot  which  lay  opposite  Jericho.  Here  Balak, 
king  of  the  Moal)ites,  alarmed  at  their  numbers 
and  their  successful  prowess,  invited  Balaam  to 
cui"8e  Israel,  in  tiie  hope  of  being  thus  aided  to 
overcome  them  and  drive  them  out.  The  in- 
tended curse  pidveil  a  Ijlessing  in  the  ))rophet's 
1]  jiiouth.  Wliile  here  the  jieople  gave  way  to  the 
idolatrous  practices  of  the  Moaliites,  when  a  ter- 
rible [innishmenf  was  inlli'ted.  partly  l)y  a  plague 
which  t(>ok  oil'  24,000,  and  partly  liy  the  avenging 
•i.vord.  Moses,  lieing  commanded  to  take  the 
sum  of  the  ciiildien  of  Israel,  from  twenty  years 
upwards,  found  tliey  amounted  to  iiOO, 730,  among 
wWurii  tliere  w.is  not  a  man  of  them  wliom  Moses 
mmI  Amoii  numbered  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai 


(Num.  xxvi.  47,  64").  Mooes  is  now  directed  ta 
ascend  .-Vbarim,  to  Mount  Nebo,  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  over  agaiiivt  Jericho,  in  ortier  that  he  might 
survey  the  lanil  which  he  was  nat  to  enter  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  rebelled  against  (tod's  coin- 
inandmeiit  in  the  deseit  of  Zln  i  Nmn.  xxvii. 
12;  Dent  xxxii  49).  Conformably  aith  tlie  divine 
commind,  Moses  went  up  from  tiie  i.ljiius  of 
Moab  unto  the  mountain  of  Nebo,  to  the  top  tif 
Pisgah,  and  there  he  died,  at  the  age  of  120  years  : 
'  His  eye  was  nut  dim,  nor  liis  natural  foice 
abated  '  (Dent,  xxxiv.).  Under  liis  successor, 
Joshua,  the  Hebrews  weie  lorthwitli  led  across  tiie 
Jordan,  and  established  in  the  Land  of  Promise. 

Thus  a  journey,  wliich  they  might  have  jier- 
formed  in  a  tew  montlis,  tiiey  sjient  forty 
years  in  accomjilishing,  bringing  on  themselves 
uns])eakable  toil  and  trouble,  and  in  the  enil. 
death,  as  a  punishment  for  their  gross  and  sensuai 
aijpetites  and  their  unbeinling  indo';Hity  to  the 
divine  will  (Num.  xiv.  23;  xxvi.  (i.5).  Joshua, 
however,  gained  tlieiel)y  a  great  advantage;  inas- 
much as  it  was  with  an  entirely  new  generation 
that  he  laid  the  foundations  of  the  civil  and  reli- 
gious institutions  of  the  Mosaic  polity  in  Pales- 
tine. This  advantage  a.ssigns  the  reason  wliy  so 
loiig  a  period  of  years  was  spent  in  the  wilder-  . 
ness. 

The  following  works  are  valuable:  Palastina 
71)1.(1  die  Siidlich  auf/rcnzenden  Liinder ;  (jerman 
edition  of  Rol)inson"s  Biblical  Researches  in  Pa- 
lestine;  Reise  in  das  Morffenland  in  1836  7, 
von  .Scimbeit;  Cotnmeniaire  Gi'ographiqv.e  sur 
r Erode,  par  L.  de  Laliorde,  Paris,  1841  ;  Mapg 
Palastina^  von  J.  L.  Grimm,  Berlin,  1S30; 
Kartell  zu  Robinson's  I'aldstina,  von  Kie()ert, 
1840  ;  Knrtp  von  PaUisHna,  von  K.  Ritter,  1842 
Wandknrie  von  PalHstina,  von  V'olter,  1843; 
Louis  Erbe,  Relief  Karte  von  Palastina.  1842; 
Plan    von    Jertisalem,    von    Helniutli,    184 3.  — 

J.  \i.  B. 

W.AR.  Tlie  Hebrew  nation,  so  long  as  it  con- 
tiipied  in  Jlgyptian  liondage,  might  be  regarded  as 
niia(([uaiiited  with  military  all'airs,  since  a  je.dons 
government  would  sc.ircely  permit  so  nuineroui 
and  dense  a  pi;])ulation  as  the  pastoral  families 
of  Israel,  which  retained  their  seat  in  Goshen, 
ceitainlv  were,  to  be  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
resistance  to  authority;  but  placed  as  this  |)i>r- 
tion  of  the  people  was,  with  the  wanilerers  of  the 
wilderness  to  tlie  south,  and  the  mountain  rob- 
bers of  Kdoni  to  the  east,  some  kind  of  defence 
must  have  been  provided  to  protect  its  cattle,  and 
ill  a  measure  to  cover  lower  Egypt  itself  from 
foreign  inroads.  Probably  the  labouring  popula- 
tion, scatteied  as  bondsmen  through  the  Delta^ 
weie  alone  destitute  of  weaiwns,  while  the  sheji- 
lierds  had  the  same  kind  of  defensive  arms  wliirh 
are  still  in  ii.se,  and  allowed  to  all  classes  in 
eastern  countries,  whatever  be  their  conilition. 
This  mixed  state  of  their  social  p  isition  appears 
to  be  coniitenanced  by  the  fiict  that,  when  sud- 
deiilv  jiermilted  to  depart,  the  whole  oig.inization 
requiied  for  the  movement  of  such  a  niultituile 
was  clearly  in  I'orce  ;  yet  not  a  word  is  said  about 
physical  means  to  resist  the  pursuing  Egyptians, 
although  at  a  subsequent  jieriod  it  does  not  ap- 
jiear  that  tliey  were  wanting  to  invade  Palestine, 
liiit  that  special  causes  prevented  tliem  from  being 
immediately  resorted  to.  The  Isiaelites  wicro, 
therefore,  partly  armed  ;  they  had  their  bowl  anJ 
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trrovs,  clubs  and  darts,  wii^ker  or  ox-liide  shield*, 
and  helmets  (ca|)s)  of  skins,  or  of  woven  rushes, 
Bnade  somewlial  like  our  hee-hives. 

These  inferences  are  liorne  out  by  tlie  f:ict.  tl:at 
the  Egyptian  ofTensive  weajwns  were  but  liltle 
hetter,  and  that  the  materials,  hein;^  readily  acces- 
sible and  in  CI  instant  use,  coidd  he  manul'actiired 
by  tlie  cattle-herds  and  dwellers  in  tents  tliein- 
eelves.  From  tiieir  familiar  knowledge  of  llie 
Ecryptiati  instifntions,  the  Israelites  (k)iibtless 
cojiied  their  military  orj^anization,  as  soon  as  they 
were  free  from  bondage,  and  became  inured  to  a 
warlike  life  durin^r  their  forty  years'  wiinderiiig 
in  the  desert ;  but  with  this  remarkalde  difi'erence, 
that  while  Kgvpt  reckoned  iier  hundred  tiiousaiids 
of  regiilais,  either  drawn  from  the  provinces  or 
nomes  liy  a  kind  of  coiiscri])tion,  such  as  is  to  be 
seen  on  tiie  monuments,  or  frum  a  military  caste 
of  iiereditary  soldieis,  the  Helirew  jieojile,  having 
preserved  the  jiatriarchal  insliluiioti  of  nomades, 
were  embodied  by  families  and  tril'es,  as  is  plainly 
jnoi'ed  l)y  I  lie  older  of  niaicii  which  was  jire- 
«<erved  during  their  pilgi  image  to  the  Laud  of 
Promise.  Tiiat  order  likewise  reveals  a  military 
circumstance  which  seems  to  attest  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  tiie  gre.itest  and  most  warlike  masses 
was  not  on  the  left  of  the  oider  of  mn\ement, 
that  is,  towards  tlieir  immediate  enemies,  but 
always  to  tlie  front  and  rij^ht,  as  if  even  then  the 
most  serious  oppusitiuu  might  beex[)e(ted  fiom  the 
east  and  north-east — p.issibly  from  a  reminiscence 
of  ])ast  invasions  of  llie  giant  races,  and  of  the 
first  conquerors,  fuiiiislied  witli  cavalry  ami  clia- 
riots,  iiaving  come  (Vom  lliose  directions. 

At  the   time  of  tlie  dejiarture  of   Israel,  horses 

were  not  vet  ab lint  in  I'^gypt,  for  tbe  ijursuing 

armv  iiad  only  (iOO  chariots,  and  the  she|jherd 
people  were  even  prohiliited  from  breeding  or 
p.issessiMg  tliem.  The  Hebrews  were  eiijuined  to 
trust,  under  Divine  piotectioii.  to  the  eneigies  o( 
infantry  a'oiie,  their  future  country  being  cliiefly 
witiiin  the  basin  of  lii^h  moimtains,  and  tiie 
niarch  ibiiher  o*er  a  district  tif  Araliia  where  to 
this  day  hoi:-«'s  are  not  in  use.  We  may  infer  tli.it 
the  inspiied  lawgiver  rejected  horses  because  they 
were  already  known  to  tie  less  fit  (or  defence  at 
home  llian  for  distant  expeditions  of  conquest,  in 
wliicii  it  was  not  iiilended  that  the  chosen  people 
chould  engage. 

Where  such  exact  oider  and  instruction  ex- 
isted, it  may  not  be  douliteii' that  in  military 
affairs,' upon  which  in  tiie  first  years  of  emanci- 
pation so  nnicli  of  future  [xiwer  and  success  was 
to  depeini.  measnrfs  no  less  appiopriate  were 
taken,  and  that,  with  the  Egyptian  model  univer- 
sally known,  similar  institutions  or  others  equally 
efficient  were  adopted  liy  the  Israelites,  (jreat 
trilial  ensigns  tiiey  had,  and  tiience  we  may  infer 
the  existence  of  others  Cor  subordinate  divisions. 
like  the  Egyptians,  they  could  n  ove  in  columns 
ami  form  well  ordeied  ranks  in  deep  fronts  of 
isattle.  and  they  acted  upon  tlie  best  suggestions  of 
human  ingenuity  united  with  physiial  daring, 
exce.it  v.heii  expressly  ordered  to  tru>t  to  Divine 
interposition.  The  force  of  circumstances  caused 
in  time  modificalions  of  imporiance  to  be  made, 
«.'jeie  doctrine  had  iiiterfereil  with  wh.it  was  felt 
to  l.'iiige  on  jKililical  necessities;  hut  even  then 
liiey  were  h.ng  and  urgently  wanted  liefore  they 
UK.k  place,  althoni,'li  the  peopl.-  in  religion  were 
"-_ i:iitantiy  disregarding  the  most  importiint  points, 


and  forsalcing  that  God  who,  they  all  Vnew  anJ 
lielieved,  had  taken  them  out  of  bondage  to  mnks 
them  a  great  nation.  Thus,  although  from  the 
time  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Manasseh  received 
their  allotment  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  ]inssessiofi 
of  horses  became  in  some  measuie  Tieces«afy  t(» 
defend  their  fronfer,  still  the  jieople  ]!ersisled  for 
ages  in  abstaining  from  them,  and  even  in  the  tim«* 
of  David  would  not  use  them  when  they  were  ac- 
tually capiureti  ;  but  when  the  jvilicy  of  Sidomoti 
had  made  extensi\e  conquests,  the  injunction  was 
set  iiside,  because  horses  became  all-important ; 
and  from  tiie  captivity  till  after  ihe  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  lemnant  of  the  eastern  trilies  were 
in  pait  warlike  equestrian  nomades.  who  struck 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  "formidalile  Persian 
cavahy,  won  great  Ijatlles,  and  even  captured 
Parthian  kings.  When  both  the  kingdoms  of 
Juthih  and  Israel  were  again  confined  to  the 
mountains,  they  reduced  tlieir  cavaliy  to  a  small 
body  ;  because,  it  may  lie,  the  nature  of  the  soil 
within  the  basin  of  the  Libanus  was,  as  it  still  is, 
unfavourable  to  breeding  horses.  Another  in- 
stance of  unwillingness  to  violate  ancient  insti- 
tutions is  found  in  the  Hebrews  abstaining  from 
active  war  on  the  Sabbath  until  the  time  of  the 
Maccabets. 

There  are,  iiowever,  indications  in  their  militai-y 
transacticns,  from  the  time  Assyrian  and  Persian 
conquerors  pressed  upon  the  Israelite  stales  and 
still  more  after  tlie  captivity,  which  show  the  influ- 
ence of  Asiatic  military  ideas,  according  to  whicb 
the  m.isses  do  not  act  with  ordered  unity,  but  trust 
lo  the  moie  aiiventumis  in  the  van  to  decide  tbt» 
fate  of  battle.  Later  still,  under  the  Maccal)ee«,  the 
system. itir  discipline  of  Macedonian  importaticH 
can  be  obseived.  even  though  in  Asia  the  Greek 
method  of  tiaining,  founded  on  mathematical 
principles,  had  never  been  fully  complied  witti, 
01  had  been  modified  by  the  existence  of  new 
circumstances  and  new  elements  of  destruction  ; 
such,  for  exanijile,  as  the  u-;e  of  great  bodies  cf 
light  cavaliy,  showering  millions  of  arrows  U])ora 
their  eiiemies.  and  fighting  elephants  introduced 
by  the  Ptolemies. 

Hut  all  these  practices  bec.ime  again  modified 
in  \\  estern  Asia  when  Human  dominion  had  su- 
jierseded  the  Greek  kingdoms.  Even  the  Jews,  aa 
is  evident  fiom  Jose]ihus,  modelled  their  military 
force  on  the  Imjierial  plan;  their  infantry  became 
armed,  and  was  manoeuvred  in  accordance  with 
that  system  which  every  h  here  gave  victory  by 
means  of  the  firmness  anil  mobility  which  it  im- 
parted. The  masses  were  composed  of  cohorts 
or  their  equi\alents,  consisting  of  centurise  and 
decuriae,  or  subdivisions  into  hundreds,  fifties, 
and  tens,  similar  to  modern  battalions,  con>- 
panies,  and  squads ;  and  the  commanders  were 
of  like  grades  and  numbers.  Thus  the  ]ieoijle  of 
Israel,  ami  the  nations  around  them,  cannot  lie  ac- 
curately considered,  in  a  military  view,  without 
taking  into  account  the  successive  <;haiiges  here 
noticed  ;  for  they  had  the  same  influence  which 
military  innovations  had  in  Eurojje  between  the 
eras  of  Charlemagne  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
including  the  use  of  cannon — tliat  invention  fof 
a  long  time  making  no  greater  alteration  in  th« 
constitution  of  armies,  than  the  perfection  of  wa» 
machines  produced  u{K)n  'he  military  institutiona 
of  antiquity. 

Tiie  army  of  Israel  was  chiefly  cciaspcMd  ff' 
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infanft  y,  as  before  remarked,  formed  into  a  trained 
l)ody  of  »|)earmen,  ami,  in  fireater  numbers,  of 
^lingers  and  archers,  witli  horses  and  chariots  in 
smaU  proportion,  exceiitinfr  diirint;  the  periods 
\v\ien  the  kingtloin  extended  over  the  desert  to 
liie  ttcil  Sea.  Tlie  inegiilars  were  (ir.nvn  from 
tiie  I'atnilies  and  tribes,  particuhirly  Epiiraim  and 
Benjamin,  hut  the  heavy  armed  derived  their 
cliiet'  strenirfh  from  Judah,  and  were,  it  appears, 
coll«:;ted  by  a  kind  of  conscription,  by  tribes,  like 
the  earlier  Roman  armies;  not  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  selected  officers,  but  by  genealo- 
gists of  each  tribe,  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  princes.  Of  those  letiniied  on  the  rolls,  a  pro- 
portion greater  or  lesi  was  selected,  according  to 
the  exigency  of  the  time;  and  the  whole  male  po- 
jjlilation  might  be  called  out  on  extraordinary  oc- 
casions. VVlien  kings  had  rendered  the  system  of 
government  better  organised,  there  was  an  officer 
deiiomniateil  "iLDISJ'n  hashoter,  a  sort  of  inu^ter- 
rua-iler,  who  had  returns  of  the  elVective  force,  or 
number  uf  soldiers  ready  f>r  service,  l>ut  who  was 
suUordinate  ro  the  IDIDn  hasopher.ox  scribe,  a 
kind  (if  secretary  of  state.  Tliese  otiicers,  or  the 
DnDSJ*  s/iuteri>n,  struck  out,  or  excused  from 
service: — 1st,  those  who  had  built  a  house  with- 
out having  yet  inhabited  it  ;  2ud.  flio^e  who  had 
jdanted  an  olive  or  vineyartl,  and  iiad  not  tasted 
the  fruit — which  gave  leave  of  absence  for  five 
\ear.s;  .-ird,  those  who  were  betrothed,  or  had 
i),-'en  -.larried  less  tlian  one  year  ;  4th,  the  faint- 
fieartcd,  which  may  mean  the  constitutionally 
delicate,  rather  than  the  cowardly,  as  that  quality 
is  seldom  owned  without  personal  inconvenience, 
(uid  wliere  it  is  tii)  longer  a  sliame,  the  rule  would 
destroy  every  levy. 

Tlie  levies  were  drilled  to  march  in  ranks  (1 
Cliron.  xii.  38),  and  in  column  by  fives  (D''C;>'Dn, 
liiamushim*)  al)ieast  (Rxod.  xiii.  I8j;  hence 
it  mav  be  inferred  that  they  borrowed  from  the 
I'Vgypti an  system  a  decimal  formation,  two  fifties 
ill  «ach  division  making  a  solid  square,  eijual 
ill  r^ink  and  Hie:  for  twice  ten  in  rank  and 
tive  in  Hie  l)eing  told  off  liy  right  hand  and  left 
li.md  (iles,  a  command  to  the  lelt  hand  Hies  to 
face  about  and  march  six  or  eight  paces  to  the 
rear,  then  to  front  and  take  one  step  to  tlie  right 
v'ouhl  iTiake  the  hundred  a  solid  square,  with 
only  tiie  additional  distance  between  the  right 
band  or  unmoved  Hies  necessary  to  use  the  shiehi 
iiiid  spear  without  hindrance;  while  the  depth 
I.eing  again  reduced  to  iive  Hies,  they  could  lace 
ti>  the  right  or  lelt,  and  march  Hrmly  in  cohnnii, 
j),tssing  every  kind  of  ground  without  breaking  or 
lengthening  their  order.  The  Pentastichous  | 
Kystem,  or  arrangement  of  five  men  in  depth,  was 
t»ffecled  by  the  simple  evolution  just  ni-ntioned, 
r.ii  its  own  condensation'  to  doulde  iiumlier,  and  at 

*  If  t!:is  '<ji  m  could  be  satisfactorily  shown  to 
iiYeai  lil'ty.  't  would  still  contain  the  clecimai 
«y»ten).  and  equally  necessitate  the  above  forma- 
tion ;  liut  no  army,  except  (or  a  shoit  manoeuvre 
l.elore  battle,  could  inarcli  in  column  with  a  front 
of  Hfty,  though  tiie  compatdes  were  of  Ufty  men; 
(iieV  must  always  have  been  ilonbled  for  sim- 
plifying every  elK'uent  nianrnivre  Tliere  was 
thua  also  an  office  to  comm.uid  the  fiont,  and 
•■other  the  rear. 

f  Vaking  (rr»;^os  in  its  confined  sense  ol' a  liie 
«r  row  of  men  arranged  behind  each  otlier. 
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the  same  time  afforded  the  necessarj  rjiac*  W 
tween  the  standing  Hies  of  sj)earmen  Oi  light  in- 
fantry for  handling  their  weajx)ns  without  ob 
stacle,  always  a  primary  object  in  every  ancient 
system  of  training.  Between  the  tilth  ai  J  sixth 
rank  there  was  thus  sjiace  n)ade  for  the  ciisigo 
bearer,  who,  as  lie  then  stood  precisely  between 
the  companies  of  lilty  each,  had  ))robab!y  some 
additional  width  to  enable  his  ensign  being  sta 
tioned  between  the  four  middlemost  men  in  the 
square,  having  Hve  men  in  file  and  five  in  rank 
before,  behind,  and  on  each  side  ;  there  he  was 
the  regulator  of  their  order,  co'ning  to  the  fronl  iit 
advancing,  and  to  tlie  rear  in  retreating;  and  this 
may  explain  why  trTi'xos,  a  file,  and  the  Hebrew 
de<jhel  and  nes,  an  ensign,  are  in  many  cases  re- 
garded as  synonymous.  Although  neither  the 
Egyptian  ilepih  of  formation,  if  we  may  judge 
from  their  jiictured  mosnmients,  nor  the  Greek 
phalanx,  nor  the  Roman  legion,  was  constructed 
upon  decimal  ])rinciples,  yet  the  foimer  was  no 
iloulit  so  in. its  origin,  since  it  was  the  model  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  tetiasiichal  system,  which  after- 
wards succeeded,  shows  that  it  was  not  the  ori- 
ginal, since  even  in  the  ))halanx.  where  the  tiles 
foimed,  broke,  and  doul)led  by  fours,  eighth),  six- 
teens,  anil  thirty-twos,  there  remained  names  of 
sections  wliicli  indicated  the  first  mentioned  divi- 
sion :  such  was  the  i>eiitacontarchy,  denoting  some 
arrangement  of  fifty,  while  in  reality  it  consisted 
of  sixty-four,  and  the  decany  and  decurio,  though 
derived  from  a  decimal  order,  signified  an  entire 
Hie  or  a  compact  line  in  the  phalanx,  without  re- 
ference to  number. 

Willi  centuries  thus  arranged  in  masses.  lx)lh 
moveable  and  solid,  a  front  of  battle  could  be 
formed  in  simple  decimal  [)rogression  lo  a  thou- 
sand,  ten  thousand,  and  to  an  army  at  all  tinles 
formidable  by  its  depth,  and  by  the  facility  it 
aft'orded  for  the  light  tioops,  chariots  of  war.  and 
cavalry,  to  rally  behind  and  to  issue  from  thence 
to  the  front.  Archers  and  slingers  could  ))ly  tli«ir 
missiles  from  the  rear,  which  would  be  oioie  cer- 
tain to  reach  an  enemy  in  close  confiict,  than 
was  to  be  found  the  case  with  the  (j'reek  phalanx. 
becau.se  from  the  great  depth  of  that  Ijody  mis- 
siles from  behind  were  liable  to  fall  among  ils  owi: 
I'roni  ranks.  These  divisions  were  conimainled,  it 
seems,  by  D''3''Vp  kftsiniin,  officers  in  charge  ol 
one  tiiousand,  who,  in  the  first  ages,  mav  hav( 
been  the  heads  of  houses,  licit  in  the  time  of  the 
kings  \v.  re  appointed  by  the  crown,  iJi-d  had  a 
seat  in  tlie  councils  of  war ;  l)ut  the  commaiuler 
of  tlie  host  N3Vn  hv  "lb'  sar  hat-tzaba,  such 
as  Joab,  Abner,  I5ena'ali,  X:c.,  was  either  the 
judge,  or  under  the  judge  or  king,  the  sujireme 
heail  of  the  army,  anit  one  of  the  liighe.st  olhcers 
in  the  state.  He,  as  well  as  the  king,  had  an 
armom-bearer.  whose  duty  was  not  oidy  to  Ix-ar 
his  shield,  spear,  or  bow,  and  to  carry  orilett  but 
alxiveall,  to  l)e  at  the  chiefs  side  in  the  hour  ot 
battle  (J lulg.  ix.  51;  1  Sam.  xiv.  t> ;  xxxi.  4,  5). 
Besiile  the  royal  guards,  there  was,  as  early  at 
least  as  the  time  of  D.ivid,  a  select  Iroe,)  of 
heroes,  who  appear  to  have  had  <in  institution 
veiy  similar  in  ])riiici]}le  to  our  modern  orilers  (»T 
knighthoiKJ,  an<l  may  have  originated  the  dis- 
tinctive marks  already  pointed  out  as  u.-,ed  t<y  the 
iiomans;  for  It  seems  they  stiewed  their  hair  V/itL 
ijc.ld  dust   [   \HMS.j. 

Ill    military  operations,   sucii   aa   marcbtt   la 
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Roest  of,  or  in  the  ])iesence  of,  an  enemy,  and 
in  order  of  battle,  tlie  forces  were  formed  into 
three  divisions,  eacli  commamled  hy  a  chief  cap- 
tain   or    CDinmander  of   a    corps,    or   thiril   part, 

IB'vB'  or  'kJ'?C  shelish,  as   was    also   the    case 

willi  other  armies  of  the  east;  these  constituted 
the  centre,  and  riLfht  and  left  wir.^,  and  dur'ng 
a  march  formed  the  van,  centre,  and  rear.  The 
great  catnjj  in  the  wilderness  was  composed  of 
four  of  these  triple  Ijodies  dis)i()sed  in  a  quad- 
ratii^ie,  each  front  lia\  inj^  a  tiihal  great  central 
gtan<hird,  and  another  trilial  one  in  each  wing. 

Tiie  war  cry  of  the  Helirews  was  not  intonated 
by  the  ensign  hearers,  as  in  the  West,  hut  hj'  a 
Levite;  for  priests  had  likewise  charge  of  tiie 
trumpets,  and  the  sunmling  of  signals  ;  and  one  of 
^lein,  called  '  the  anointed  for  war,'  wh.i  is  said 
CO  have  had  the  charge  of  animating  the  army 
to  action  hy  an  oration,  may  have  hten  appninlcd 
to  utter  the  cry  of  battle  (Dent.  xx.  2).  It  was 
a  mere  shout  (1  Sam.  xvii.  20),  or,  as  in  later 
ages,  Ualelujah  !  while  lije  so-called  rhottoes  of 
the  central  liainiers  of  the  four  great  sides  of  the 
»quare  of  .ludah,  lieuben,  Ephraini,  and  Dan, 
were  more  likely  the  hattle-soiigs  which  each  of 
the  fronts  of  the  mighty  army  liad  sung  on  com- 
mencing the  march  or  advancing  to  do  battle 
(Num.  X.  34,  35,3(5 ;  Deut.  vi.  4).  These  verses 
may  have  been  sung  even  l)efore  the  two  hooks 
wheiein  they  are  now  found  were  written,  and  in- 
deed the  sense  of  the  text  indicates  a  past  tense. 
It  was  to  these  we  thiidi  .lehoshaphat  addressed 
himself  when  al)out  to  engage  the  Moabites  :  he 
ordered  'the  singers  befoie  the  Lord"  to  chant 
the  response  (2  Chron.  xx.  2Ij,  'Praise  the  Lord, 
for  his  mercy  endnreth  for  ever.'  With  regard  to 
the  ])ass-word,  tiie  sign  of  nnitual  recognition 
occurs  in  Judg.  vii.  iS,  when,  after  the  men  had 
blt)wn  their  trumpets  and  shown  light,  they  cried 
'The  sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon  ' — are- 
petition  of  the  very  words  overheard  by  that  chief 
whde  watching  the  hostile  army. 

Before  a  i  engagement  tlie  Hebrew  soldiers 
were  spared  fatigue  as  much  as  possilile,  and 
food  was  distrilnitid  to  them;  their  arms  were 
enjoined  to  be  in  the  best  order,  and  they  formed 
a  line,  as  liefore  described,  of  solid  scpiares  of 
iniaidreds,  each  square  being  ten  deep,  and  as 
many  in  breaddi,  with  sntiicient  intervals  lie- 
tvveen  the  files  to  allow  of  facdity  in  the  move- 
ments, the  management  of  the  arms,  and  the 
passage  to  the  front  or  rear  of  stingers  and 
'archers  These  last  oc<n|)ied  posts  according  to 
circumstances,  on  the  fl.mks,  or  in  advance,  but 
in  the  heat  of  battle  were  sheltered  behind  the 
squares  of  spearmen  ;  the  slingers  were  always 
stationed  in  the  rear,  initil  tiiey  were  ordered 
forward  to  cover  tiie  front,  ini])ede  an  hostile 
a])proach,  or  commence  am  engagement,  some- 
what it:  the  manner  of  modern  skirmishers. 
Meantime,  the  king,  or  his  reniesentative,  ap- 
pi'aird  clad  in  holy  ornaments,  KHp  '"lin,  hadri 
kddesh  (in  our  version  rendtri^d  '  tlie  beauties 
of  holiness,"  Vs.  v.\.  3  ;  2  Chron.  xx.  21),  and 
proceeded  to  make  the  final  dispositions  for 
ba  tie,  in  the  middle  of  his  chosen  biaves,  and 
atteniled  by  [  liests,  who,  by  their  exhortations, 
Bnimated  the  ranks  v/ithiii  hearing,  while  the  trum- 
pets waited  to  sound  (ne  signal.  It  was  now,  with 
th«  ene!!iy   a',  t  and,  we  may  suppose,  that  the 
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slingers  would  be  ordered  to  pass  forward  be- 
tween  the  intervals  of  the  line,  a.id,  opening 
their  order,  would  let  fly  their  stone  or  leaden 
missiles,  until,  l)y  the  gradual  apjjroach  of  the 
opposing  fronts,  tliey  would  be  hennned  in  and 
recalled  to  the  rear,  or  ordered  to  take  an  appn>- 
priate  position.  Then  was  the  time  when  the 
trumpet-i)earii.g  priests  recei\ed  command  to 
sound  the  charge,  and  when  the  shout  of  battle 
burst  forth  from  the  ranks.  The  signal  being  given, 
the  heavy  infantry  would  press  forward  under 
cover  of  their  shields,  with  the  IIDT  romach 
protruded  direct  upon  tiie  front  of  llie  enemy: 
the  rear  ranks  might  then,  when  so  armed,  cast 
theirdarts,  and  tlie  archers,  behind  llieni  all,  shoot 
high,  so  fis  to  pitch  their  arrows  over  the  lines 
liefore  them,  into  the  dense  masses  of  the  enemy 
beyond.  If  the  o])positig  forces  broke  through 
the  line,  we  may  imagine  a  body  ol'  charioteers 
reserve,  rushing  from  their  post,  and  charging  in 
among  the  disjointed  ranks  of  the  enemy,  before 
they  could  reconstruct  their  order;  or  wheeling 
round  a  Hank,  fall  upon  the  rear  ;  or  being  en- 
countered by  a  similar  mancEiivre,  and  perhaps 
repulsed,  or  rescued  by  Hebrew  cavalry.  The 
king,  meanwhile,  surrounded  by  his  jirinces, 
posted  close  to  the  rear  of  his  line  of  battle,  and  in 
the  middle  of  showereil  missiles,  would  watch  the 
enemy  and  strive  to  remedy  every  disorder.  Thus 
it  was  that  several  of  the  sovereigns  of  Judah  , 
were  slain  (2  Chron.  xviii.  33;  xxxv.  23),  and 
tiiat  such  an  enormous  waste  of  human  life 
took  jdace  ;  for  two  hostile  lines  of  masses,  at 
least  ten  in  depth,  advancing  under  the  confi- 
dence of  breastplate  and  shield,  when  once  en- 
gaged hand  to  hand,  had  diiliculties  of  no  ordi- 
nary nature  to  retreiit;  because  "^he  hindermost 
ranks  not  lieing  exposed  personally  to  the  first 
slaughter,  would  not,  and  the  foremost  could  not, 
fall  back  ;  neither  could  the  commandeis  disen- 
gage the  line  without  a  certainly  of  being  routed. 
The  fate  of  the  day  was  therefore  no  lon/er  witliin 
the  control  of  the  chief,  and  notliing  but  obstinate 
valour  was  left  to  decide  the  victory.  Hence,; 
with  the  stubborn  character  of  the  Jews,  battles, 
foi'ght  among  themselves  were  particularly  san- 
guinary ;  sncli,  for  example,  as  that  in  which 
Jeroboam  king  of  Israel  was  defeateil  by  Abijah 
of  Judah  (2  Chron.  xiii.  3-17),  wherein,  if  there, 
be  no  error  of  copyists,  there  was  a  greater  slaugli- 
ter  than  in  ten  such  battles  as  that  of  Leipsic, 
allliough  on  that  occasion  llnee  bundled  and  fifty 
thousand  combatants  were  engaged  for  three  sue-, 
cessive  days,  jnovided  with  all  the  im[)lenients  ol 
modern  destruction  in  full  activity.  Undei 
such  circumstances  ilefeat  led  to  irretrievable 
confusion,  ami  where  either  party  possessed  suj)e- 
riority  in  cavalry  and  chariots  of  war  it  would 
'be  materially  increased  ;  lint  where  the  infantry 
alone  had  jirincipally  to  pursue  a  broJ^en  enemy, 
that  force,  loaded  with  slrelds  and  preserving, 
order,  could  overtake  very  few  who  chose  to 
aliandon  tlieir  defensive  armour,  unless  they  were 
hemmed  in  by  the  locality.  Sometimes  a  part 
of  tlie  army  was  posted  in  ambush,  but  tliis 
manoeuvre  was  most  commonly  )Mactised  against 
the  garrisons  of  cities  (Josh.  viii.  12;  Judg.  xx. 
38).  Jn  the  case  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  lO), 
when  he  led  a  small  body  ol  Ins  ov.n  people, 
suddenly  collected,  and  falling  u(.K)n  the  guard 
uf  the    captives,    released   them,    and    rtcu\tttA 
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♦ts*  liooty,  i*-  was  a  snrpiise.  imt  an  ainlmsb  ; 
r*tJr  ij<  it  necessaiy  to  siippuse  lliat  lie  IVII  in  with 
liie  main  aiir.y  of  liie  fiiemy.  At  a  later  perind 
thpre  i'i  do  doiiht  the  Hehiews  foiined  tiieir  ar- 
mies, in  imitation  of  the  l<(Mnaiis.  into  moie  tlian 
cne  line  of  m;issrs,  and  mulelled  their  milirary  in- 
ttitiitions  as  near  as  possihle  tijion  tlie  same  system. 
Such  weie  the  iiislrnmentsaiid  the  instiliitions 
i.'f  war,  w^liii'h  the  Heliiew  people,  aS  well  as  the 
l:a'ii)iis  wl'.ich  swiroinided  tltem,  appear  to  have 
ndo])ted  ;  lint  in  the  conquest  of  llie  jjromised 
land,  as  ve|f,irde(l  their  enemies,  the  laws  of  war 
i)resciihed  to  (hem  were,  for  ])inposes  which  we 
cannot  now  I'ully  a))pieciate.  more  severe  than  in 
other  case?.  All  llie  nations  of  antiquity  were 
cruel  to  the  vanquished,  jieihaps  the  llomans 
most  of  all  :  even  the  K^'y])lians,  ni  the  sculptures 
)f  their  monumerils,  attest  the  same  disposition — 
the  males  beiiii^  verv  generally  slaughtered,  and 
the  women  and  children  sold  for  slaves.  With 
regard  to  the  spoil,  except  in  the  special  case 
jnst  relVrred  to,  the  Hehieivs  divided  it  in  p\rt 
with  those  who  remained  at  home,  and  with  the 
Levites,  and  a  portion  was  set  apait  as  an  ohla- 
lion  to  the  Lord  (Num.  xxxi.  ftO).  This  right 
of  spoil  and  prey  was  a  necessary  consequence 
of  military  institutions  where   the  army  received 

no  pay.  701^  sJialal.  that  is,  the  armour,  clothes, 
money,  and  furniture,  and  nip7D  malkoch,  prey, 
consisting  of  flie  captives  and  live  stocl<,  were 
collected  into  one  general  mass,  and  ihcii  dislri- 
bnted  as  staled  ahove;  or,  in  the  time  of  tlie 
kings,  were  shared  in  great  part  by  the  crown, 
which  then,  no  doubt,  took  care  to  subsist  the 
army  and  grant  military  rewards.  |Ahms: 
Akmouu;  Kncampment;  K-nginks  ;  Fokti 
vicATiDNs  ;  Stani)*iids] — il.  H.  S 

WARS  OF  THE  LORD.     [Scrutuue.] 

W.-\SHINO.     [AeiurioN.] 

W.\SHIN(t  OF  FEKT.  The  custom  of 
■washin^'  the  feet  held,  in  ancient  times,  a  ])lace 
among  the  duties  of  hospitality,  being  regaideil 
as  a  maik  of  respect  to  the  guest,  and  a  token  of 
huml)le  and  aHectionate  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  entertainer.  It  had  its  origin  in  circumstances 
for  the  most  ])art  peculiar  to  the  East. 

In  general,  in  warm  Oriental  climes,  cleanliness 
is  of  the  highest  consecpience,  particularly  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  lejirosy.  The  East  knows 
nothing  of  the  factitious  distinctions  vvliich  jnevail 
in  these  countries  between  sanatory  regulations 
and  religious  duties;  but  the  one,  .is  nnich  as  the 
other,  is  considere<l  a  part  of  that  great  system  of 
obligations  under  which  man  les  towards  Go<l. 
What,  therefore,  the  health  demands,  religion  is 
at  han  1  to  sanction.  Cleinliness  is  in  conse- 
quence not  next  to  godliness,  but  a  ])art  of  godli- 
ness itself. ' 

.As  in  this  Oriental  view  may  be  found  the 
pr-gin  and  reason  of  much  of  what  the  Mosaic 
law  '.ay.;  down  touching  clean  anil  umdean,  so 
the  practice  of  feet-wasliing  in  particular,  which 
considerations  of  purity  and  personal  propriety 
Tecommended,  hospitality  adojjted  and  religion 
■anctioned. 

In  temiJerate  climes  bathing  is  far  too  much 
n«"lecled-.  but  in  the  East  the  heat  of  the  atmos- 
ijhere  and  the  drvness  of  the  soil  v/oold  render 
Lk  alilution  of  th*  b  >dy  peculiarly  desiv  ible.  and 
■■ki!  feet-washing  i  o  less  grateful  Uian     -ilutary 


to  the  weary  traveller.  The  foot,  too,  wa«  ]<■§ 
j)rolected  ih.iTi  with  us.  In  the  cirlre-st  age*  i' 
))rohably  had  no  covering;  anil  the  siuidal  worn 
in  later  times  was  little  else  than  tlie  .sole  of  our 
slioe  bound  under  the  foot.  Even  this  defence, 
however,  was  ordinarily  laid  aside  on  entering  a 
house,  in  which  the  inmates  weie  either  barefoot 
or  wore  nothng  but  slippers. 

The  washing  of  the  feet  is  among  the  most 
ancient,  as  well  as  the  most  obligatory,  of  the  rites 
of  Eastern  hospitality.  From  Gen.  nviii.  4,  xix. 
2,  it  appeals  to  hav  e  existed  as  early  as  the  day.* 
of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  In  Gen.  xxiv.  32,  also, 
'  .\liraliam"s  servant  is  provided  with  water  to 
wash  his  feet,  and  the  men's  feet  that  were  with 
him.  Tlie  s.ime  custom  is  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xix.  21.  Fiom  1  Sam.  xxv.  41,  it  appears  that 
the  rite  was  sometimes  performed  l)y  seivants  and 
sons,  as  their  appro(:riate  duty,  regarded  as  of  a 
humble  character.  Hence,  in  addition  to  its 
being  a  token  of  affectionate  regaid,  it  was  a  sign 
of  humility. 

The  most  lemavkable  instance  is  found  in  the 
13th  chapter  of  Joints  Gospel,  where  our  f-'aviour 
is  repiesenfed  as  washing  the  feet  of  his  disciples, 
with  whom  he  hail  taken  supjier.  Minute  parti- 
culars are  given  in  the  sa'ied  nairati\e,  which 
should  be  carefully  studied,  as  presenting  a  true 
Oriental  picture.  Fiom  ver.  12.  sq.,  it  is  clear 
that  the  act  wiis  of  a  symbolical  nature;  designed 
to  teach,  ci  fortiori,  biotherly  humility  and  srood- 
will.  If  the  master  had  performed  for  his  scholars 
an  act  at  once  so  lowly  yet  so  neetlful,  how  much 
more  were  the  disciples  themselves  bound  to  con- 
sider any  Christian  service  whatever  as  a  duty 
which  each  was  to  perform  foi-  the  other.  Tiie 
principle  involved  in  the  ]iarticular  act  is,  thai 
love  iligndies  any  service;  that  all  high  and  proud 
thoughts  are  no  less  unchri.stian  than  selfish;  and 
that  the  sole  ground  of  honour  in  the  church  of 
Christ  is  ineek,  gentle,  and  sell' lorget ting  bme- 
volence. 

It  was  specially  customary  in  the  days  of  our 
LonI  to  wash  before  eating  (Matt.  xv.  2 ;  Luke 
xi.  3S).  This  was  also  the  jiractice  with  the 
an'ien!  Greeks,  as  may  be  seen  in  Iliad,  x.  577. 
From  Martial  (Epig.  iii.  .50,  3,  Deposui  soleas), 
we  see  it  was  usual  to  lay  aside  tiie  shoes,  lest  they 
sh.iuld  soil  the  linen.  The  usage  is  still  found 
among  the  Orienta1.s*(Nlebuhr,  b.  5i  ;  Shaw,  ]). 
202).  But  Jesus  did  not  pay  a  scrujndous  regard 
to  the  practice,  and  hence  drew  blame  upon  him-- 
self  from  the  Pharisees  (Luke  xi.  3').  In  this' 
our  Lord  was  jiroliahly  iidluen.-ted  by  the  supersti- 
tious abuses  and  foolish  niisinterpietations  con- 
nected with  washiniJ  before  meat.  For  the  same 
rejison  he  may  pnrjiosely  hav  e  postiioned  the  act 
of  washing  his  disciples'  feet  till  iiffcr  supper,  lest, 
while  he  wits  teaching  a  new  lesson  of  humility, 
he  might  add  a  sanclion  to  nnieiit  and  banelul 
eirors  [Aulution] 

Vessels  of  no  gieat  value  appcir  tn  h.u  e  Uvn 
ordin.irily  kept  and  appropiiated  t,i  the  jiiniio-se. 
These  vessels  would  gain  riolhiii..r  in  e.sliiiiatioii 
from  the  hjwly,  if  not  nie.m,  ollice.  for  which  they 
Vi-ereeiujiioyed  Hence,  piohably,  tlie  cxplaTiatiou 
of  Ps.  Ix.  8.  '  Moab  is  my  wiisii-pot."  Skvea, 
moreover,  were  commonly  employed  m  uasl,inj{ 
the  feel  of  guests.  The  passage,  the:i.  in  eiVect 
declares  the  Moahitei  to  lie  '.hr  meanest  of  God't 
instruments. 


WATCH. 

The  union  of  aiTedicnate  attfntion  ant)  low'y 
•ervice  is  fciuiKl  indicateil  by  f«et-wasliing  in 
I  Tim.  V.  10,  where,  .uiioiig  the  signs  of  the 
widows  that,  were  to  be  lioiiouied — supported,  tljat 
is,  at  the  expense  of  the  church— this  is  given,  if 
any  one  '  h;u  e  washed  tlie  saints'  feel.' 

Feet-washing  (p-dilaviumj  becaiuf,  as  might. 
be  expected,  a  part  of  the  observances  practised  in 
the  early  Christian  church.  Tlie  real  signilication, 
however,  was  soun  forgotten,  or  overh)aded  liy  su- 
perstitious ffiolings  and  mere  outwaid  practices. 
Traces  of  tlie  practice  abound  in  ecclesiastical 
history,  anvl  remnants  of  t!ie  abuse  are  still  to  be 
found,  at  least  in  the  Romish  church.  The  reader, 
who  wishes  to  see  an  outline  of  these,  may  cons'ilt 
Siegel,  Handbxich  der  ch.  Aliertk inner,  ii.  156, 
sq.— J.  R.  B. 

VV.A.TCII,  in  Hebrew   "IDK',  denoting  'to  cut 
into/  tliei'ce  '  to  impress  on  the  mind,'  ■  to  observe,' 
•  to  watch  ;'  or  HDV,  the  original  meaning  of  which 
is  'to  look  out,'  thence  'to  watch;'  as  in  Englishi 
'to  keej)  a  look  out,'  is  a  nautical  jjluase  for  ■  to 
watch.'    Watching    must   have  been  coeval    with 
ilanger,  and  danger  arose  as  soon  as  man  became 
tiie  enemy  of  man,  or   liad   to  guard  against   the 
attacks   of  wild   animals.      Accordingly  we   find 
traces  of  the  practice  of  watching  in  early  portions 
of  the  Hebrew  annals.      VVatching    must    have 
b,^en  carried   to  some   degree   of  completeness  in 
Egvpt,  for  we  learn  from  Kxod.  xiv.  24,  that  the 
practice  had,  at  the  time  o'i  the  Exodus,  caused 
the  night   to  be  divided    into  <iifferent  watches  or 
{Kirtions.   mention    being    made  of  the  'morning 
watch."     Compare  1   Sam.  xi.  11.      In   the  days 
of  the  Judges    (vii.    19)   we    find    'the    mddle 
watcli  '  mentioned.  See  Luke  xii.  38.      At  a  later 
period   I.saiaii    plainly  intimates  (xxi.   5,  6).  t!>at 
there  was  a  watch-tower   in  Jerusalem,  and   that 
it  was   customarv  on    extraordinary  occasions    to 
set    a    watchman.       Watchmen   were,    liowever, 
even  at   an  e^'rlier  day,  customarily  employed  in 
the   metropolis,  and   their  jiost  was   at   the   gates 
'2    S.im.   xviii.    24,   sq.  ;    'I   Kings    ix.     17,  sq.  ; 
Vi.  cxxvii.  1;   Prov.  viii.  31),   where  they   gave 
signals  and   information,  either  by  their  voice  or 
with   the  aid    of  a  trumpet  (Jer.  vi.    17;  Ezek. 
xxxiii.  6).     At  night  watchmen  were  accustomed 
to  {)eranibnlafe   tiw  citv  (Cant.  iii.  3;   v.  7).      In 
ihe  New  'lestami  nt  we  find  mention  m  ide  of  the 
sec-ond,    the   third,   and   the  fourth    watch  (Luke 
xli.  3S;    Malt.  xiv.  25)       The   space  of  the   iia- 
Uiral  night,  from    the  setting   to  the  ri.sing  of  the 
«un,  the   ancient  .lews    diviiled    into  three   equal 
parts  of  four  h.'urs  each.      But  (he  Romans,  i7iii- 
tatmg    ihe  (ireeks,  divided    the   night   into  four 
watches   {vigilia''),   and   the   Jews,  from   the   time 
they     came    under   subjection    to    the    Kiimans, 
following  this  Roman   custom,  also  divided  the 
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first  extended  from  sun-set  to  our  ten  o'clock,  th« 
second  from  ten  at  niglit  till  two  in  tiie  morn- 
ing, and  the  thir(i  from  that  hour  till  sun  rite 
(Ideler,  Chronol   i.  4 '56).— J.  R.  B. 

WATER.  No  one  can  read  far  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  without  lieini:  reminded  of  the  vast 
imjHirtance  of  water  to  the  Hebiews  in  Pale.-'ine, 
and  indeed  in  every  country  to  which  llieii 
historv  introduces  us;  and  more  pvirticularly  in 
tlie  deserts  in  which  they  wandeied  on  leaving 
Egvpt,  as  well  as  ihose  into  which  t'riey  beloie  or 
afterwards  sent  iheir  flurks  for  |la^lule.  A  s:il  ject 
of  such  importance  necessarily,  li.erel'ore.  daunt 
considerable  atlenlion  in  a  Bililical  Cychjiivj-iiia. 
'I'he  natural  uateis  have  already  lieen  disp  sed 
of  in  the  aiticles  Pai.estinb  .md  RiVKu  ;  and  in 
CisTBKN  and  Jkuus.^j.km  notii  e  has  lieen  laken 
of  some  ai  tihcial  collections.  It  now  remains  to 
complete  ihe  subject,  lujder  the  prnseiit  heail.  by 
the  addition  of  sncii  details  as  may  not  have 
been  com]iieliended  under  the  aiticles  referred  fow 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  al^sence  of  small 
rivers,  through  the  want  of  rain  in  summer,  renders 
the  peo]de  of  the  settled  country,  as  well  as  of  the 
d?serts,  entirely  dejiendent  upon  the  water  deiived 
from  wells,  and  that  preserved  in  cisterns  ;ind 
reservoirs,  during  the  summer  and  autumn;  and 
gives  an  iin))ortance  unknown  in  our  buniid  cli- 
mate to  the  limited  supply  thus  secured. 

With  respect  to  reservoirs,  the  articles  to  which 
reference  has  been  made,  will  snpjily  all  the  in- 
formation necessary,  except  that  we  may  avail 
ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  noticing  tiie  so- 
called  Pools  (d' Solomon,  near  Beiblehem,  which 
being  supplied  from  lonntains,  furnisii  some  cna- 
racteristics  wiiich  distinguish  them  from  cisterns, 
and  des.'rve  attention  as  anc'ent  woikj  of  pr(^ 
bahly  Hebrew  art.  Tlie  tradition  uhiih  as<:rib€S 
them  to  Solomon  seems  to  be  fouii'led  on  the 
jiassage  in  which  the  writer  of  Kcclesiastes  (usu- 
ally supposed  to  be  .Solomon)  speaks  of  his  un- 
dertakings :  '  I  made  me  gardens  and  on  hards, 
and  1  planted  in  them  trees  of  all  kinds  of  tiiiits; 
I  made  me  poo:s  of  water,  to  water  therewith 
tlie  wood  that  liringeth  forth  trees'  (Eccles.  ii. 
5,  b).  To  lliese  allusion  is  also  supposed  to  be 
made  in  Canticles  (iv.  12):  'A  ganlen  en- 
closed is  my  sister,  my  s|)ouse  ;  a  spring  sliut  up, 
a.  fountain  sealed.'  In  short  we  have  here  a 
small  secluded  valley,  oin  iously  the  site  of  an 
ancient  garden,  with  reservoirs  of  water  Mi|)))lied 
by  a  '  shut  up'  fountain.  Hence  the  valley  itself 
goes  among  old  travellers  by  the  name  of  Hortus 
Conclusus.  It  is  also  conceived  to  be  the  spot 
meiilioned  by  Jose))hns,  who  says:  'Tiieie  was 
about  fifty  furlongs  from  Jerusalem  a  certain 
))lace  called  Etiiam,  very  pleasant  in  fine  gardens, 
and  abounding  in  rivulets  of  water,  whithei  Solo- 
mon was  wont  to  go  forth  in  the  morning,  sitting 
on  hiirh  in  his  chariot' (/Init^.  8.  7).      Muniidrell 


niglit  info  four  watches,  each  of  which  consisted  of     /-„    gfi )   thinks  tliat  the  iiools  were  very  probably 
»i......    I _„  .    ii i- . -..i,    11I...1.    /-..:::     v^n      ^'      .     f      „   >  .         ',  ^      .■  ,  i 


tlnee  hours:  these  four  periods  Mark  (xiii.  35) 
has  distinguished  by  the  terms  ov^e,  fj.f<TovvKTiov, 
i.KfKTf)o<pci>i'ia.  TTpwii  Buxt(irf,  Lex.  Tulmud  ;  Fis- 
cherus,  I'rohis.  de  ritds  Lex.  N.  Test.)  The 
terms  by  which  the  old  Hebrew  division  of  the 
night  was  characterized  are,  1.  the  first  watch, 
E'N'l  JTl'lOK'K,  beginning  of  the  watches  (I^m. 
ii.  19);  2.  'the  miodle  watch,'  HJID^Hn  TT^rX'-X 
(Judg.  vii.  19);  3. '  the  morning  watch.'  n'^Ow^'N 
V"3n  (Deut.  xiv.  "24;    1  Sam.   xi.  11).      The 


made  by  Solomon  ;  but  '  for  the  gardens,'  lie  says, 
'  one  may  safely  aftirm  that  if  Solomon  made  them 
in  the  locky"  ground  which  is  now  assigneil  for 
them,  he  demonstrated  greater  [lower  and  wealth 
in  finishing  his  design,  than  he  did  wisdom  in 
choosing  liie  place  for  it.'  But  n;i8selqui.->t  (]>. 
145),  a  better  judge,  says;  'The  place  Wii'i  well 
ailmit  that  Solomon  might  have  formed  a  garden 
here,  though  it  is  not  by  nature  an  agreeable  situ- 
ation, being  in  a  bottom  ;  but  perhaps  this  great 
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prince  tn'ghl  choose  to  improve  nature  l)y  art,  ai 
maiiv  (itlier  jiotfiiiates  liave  done.'  'I'lie  fact  i*, 
that  a  valley  ke))l  always  verdant  liy  the  singular 
sijundance  of"  wattT,  allorded  peculiar  advantages 
in  tins  couiitiy  Cora  |ileasuie-giound.  Mariti  re- 
mmks  (Voi/affe,  ii.oSS):  -Nature  has  still  pre- 
served its  original  I'eitility  to  the  \  alley  of  llortiis 
CcHclusiis  Alt|]i.nj4h  tint  little  ctiilivated  the  soil 
still  pioduces  a  t(»leral)le  quantity  ol'  cotton  and 
various  kinds  of  grain.  There  are  also  seen  Hue 
plantations  of  fiuil-trees,  afl'onling  the  iM(/st 
jucy  iriiiis  ol  the  ciunitjy.  Varmns  Hnwers  and 
many  liagrant  plants  grow  there  naturally  at 
all  seasons,  among  which  aie  thyme,  rosemary, 
ni  iijouun,  sage,  ahsinthiuni,  peisil,  lue,  ranun- 
cui(.s.s,  and  anemones.'  De  Breves  (  Voyage,  ]i. 
\''0 1  long  hn'e  s  tnilar  ttstimony.  though  he  was 
there  in  the  very  unf  ivoinalile  mnnlh  of  .July;  he 
denciihes  the  valley  ;rs  '  always  gieen,'  and.  hesideu 
the  plants  just  named,  cultivated  hy  natuie's 
own  kinillv  hand,  lie  ad<ls  oranges,  citrons,  and 
pmiiegianates  to  the  fruits  which  grow  there. 
Zuallart  (  Vui/age,  iv.  .'5)  says  that  several  species 
of  rare  p'lants  were  fouiul  in  the  valley,  and 
seems. to  insiimate  the  prohaliility  that  tiny  had 
been  jiKipagatfd  from  exotic  plants  which  Solo- 
mon I  itroiluced  into  his  gardens. 

Of  the  pools  a  very  good  description  is  given 
hy  Dr.  Wilde  (Narrative,  ii.  420)  :  'At  tiie  ex- 
tiemily  of  the  valley  we  arrived  at  three  enor- 
m.ius  (aiik.s,  sunk  in  the  side  of  a  slo|ifng  ground, 
and  wliicii  from  time  inunemoiial  have  l>eeii 
consideie<l  to  he  the  vvorkinansl)i|)  of  Solomon; 
and  certainly  they  are  well  woitliy  the  man  to 
whom  tradition  has  assigned  their  construction. 
These  reservoirs  are  each  upon  a  distinct  level, 
one  ahove  the  other,  and  aie  capable  ol  holding 
un  immense  body  o(  water.  They  are  so  con- 
structed, both  hy  conduits  leading  directly  fioiu 
one  another,  and  hy  what  ntay  he  teinied  anas- 
tamosing  branches,  that  when  the  water  in  the 
iij(|ier  one  has  reached  to  a  certain  height,  the 
8iir|)lus  Hows  oft'  into  the  one  below  it,  and  so  on 
into  the  third.  These  passages  were  obstructed 
antl  the  whole  oi'lhe  cisterns  were  out  of  re[)air 
when  we  visited  thfui,  so  that  there  was  haidly 
anv  water  in  the  lowest,  while  the  upper  one  was 
nearly  full  of  good  pure  water.  Small  aquediu;l8 
lead  Jroin  each  of  tliese  cisterns  to  a  main  one 
th.o  conducts  file  water  to  Jerusalem.  They  are 
all  lined  with  a  tiiick  layer  of  hard  whitish  ce- 
ment, and  a  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the  liottom  of 
each,  similar  lo  some  of  th<ise  in  the  holy  city. 
W  lierethe  lowe^t  cistern  joins  the  valley  ul'  Ktham 
it  i>  formed  by  an  emljatdvoient  of  earth,  and  has 
a  sluice  to  diaw  off  the  water  occasioiially.  A 
shoit  distance  from  the  upjiev  [lool  1  descended 
into  a  narri(W  si. me  chandier,  through  which  the 
water  passes  from  the  nei^hbonring  spring  on  its 
course  to  the  cisterns.  This  likewise  has  a  tia- 
iilionary  tale  to  tell  ;  it  is  said  to  he  the  sealed 
founiain  lu  whicli  allusion  is  made  in  the  4tli 
and  "nil  chajileis  of  the  Canticles.  From  an  ex- 
atninal ion  of  liiis  place,  it  apjieared'to  me  that 
several  springs  empty  themselves  into  these  leser- 
voirs.  Khich  aiH  p.utly  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 
and  partly  built  with  iniisonry. 

'  Nigh  to  the  u|!per  pait  there  is  a  large  scjuare 
castle,  iinpavently  of  an  order  of  architecture  he- 
Iciiging  to  the  Christian  era;  and  in  all  ])robH- 
biiity  t(>  f 'aced  tu  j^naid  these  waterworks  during 
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the  period  of  the  hoiy  war,  for  we  know  fo  vnai 
extremities  some  of  '.he  t-arly  ciusailers  wert  re- 
duced from  the  different  wells  being  jioisoned  L'y 
the  enemy  upon  their  approach  to  Jerusalem. 

'  These  fountains  having  been  already  de« 
scribed  by  Maundiell,  Pococke,  asid  otheis,  I 
shall  not  dwell  longer  ujion  them,  except  to  men- 
tion two  ciicumstances,  that  it  a])|)ears  exfiaordi- 
naiy  they  have  not  been  advsrted  to  bv  foiinei 
travellers  ;  the  first  U,  their  great  similarity  t.i  liie 
founlams  assigned  to  Solomon  at  Ras-el-.Airi, 
near  Tyre;  and  the  fai't  (d'  both  being  natuial 
springs,  that  were  pent  up  so  as  tu  raise  the  water 
they  contained  to  the  level  of  its  final  destiiiation. 
The  second  is,  that  these  springs  were  originally 
collecteil  into  one  stream,  which  must  then  hav« 
f'lmed  a  consideralile  rivulet,  and  lunning 
ihidugh  tills  \alley,  llnally  disciiarged  iis  wateis 
into  the  .-Vsphaltine  lake.  ' 

•  On  oui  letnrn  to  the  city  we  followed  the  tiack 
of  the  aqueduct  as  far  as  Bethlehem,  ami  after- 
wards crossed  it  in  several  places  on  tiie  road.  It 
is  very  small,  but  the  water  ruirs  in  it  with  con- 
siileiable  rapidity,  as  we  could  perceive  by  the 
open  places  left  in  it  here  and  there.  Fr.  in  the 
very  tortuous  ccuise  that  this  conduit  takes  in 
following  the  diderent  sinuosities  of  the  ground, 
lieiiig  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  beneath 
the  suiface,  it  is  dillicult  to  persuade  oiieseif 
that  it  does  not  run  up  hill,  as  many  have  sup- 
posed. Finally,  it  crosses  over  the  valley  of  Re- 
phaim,  nil  a  seiies  of  arches,  to  the  north  of  the 
lower  pool  of  (lihon,  ami  winding  round  the 
southern  horn  of  Zion,  is  lost  to  view  in  the  ruins 
ofihe  city  It  very  jirobably  supplied  the  pool 
of  Bethesda,  after  having  traversed  a  course  of  Cci- 
lainly  not  less  than  from  thirteen  to  lifleen  miles.' 

To  this  very  clear  de.iciiptiou  ue  have  only  to 
add  the  nieasiiiements  of  Dr.  Robinson  (Bibl, 
lleseaic/iL.s,  .u.  165  i. — 

Lower  y^ooZ.— Length,  5S2  feet  ;  breadth  at 
the  east  end,  207  feet;  at  the  west  end,  118  feet; 
depth  at  the  east  end,  50  fieef,  of  wliich  6  feot 
water  (in  the  month  nf  May). 

Middle  Pool. — Distance  above  lower  jiool,  218 
feet;  length,  423  feet ;  bieadlh  at  the  east  end, 
•  5l)  feet  ;  at  the  west  eml,  160  feet;  depth  at  the 
east  em  I,  39  I'l  et,  of  which  14  feet  water. 

Upper  Pool. —  Distance  aiiove  middle  pool, 
IGdfeet;  length,  380  feet;  breadth  at  the  east- 
end,  2-ib  feet  ;  at  tlie  west  end,  '229  fee'  ;  depth 
at  east  end,  25  feet,   of  which   15  feet  watei-. 

Lord  Nugent  {Lands  Classical  and  Sacred, 
ii.  11)  makes  the  pools  a  few  feet  larger  each 
way.  but  admits  that  Robinson's  nieasiiiemenl 
may  probably  have  been  more  exact  than  his  own. 

V\  ith  resjiect  lo  wells,  their  imporlanee  is  very 
great,  especially  in  the  desert,  wliere  the  means 
(;f  forming  them  are  deficient,  as  well  ,is  the  siij)- 
jdy  of  labour  necessary  for  such  undertakings, 
which,  after  all,  aie  not  always  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  a  supply  of  water.  Hence  in  such 
situations,  and  indeed  in  the  settled  countries 
also,  the  wells  are  ol  the  utmost  value,  and  the  wa- 
ter in  most  cases  is  verv  fiiiijally  iistd  ^^.^'l;m.  XK, 
17  I'J;  Dent.  ii.  6,  28-  Job  xxii.  7).  L  is,  how- 
ever, not  trierely  the  value  of  the  well  itself,  bat 
cei  tain  other  considerations  that  expla':i  tiie  con- 
tests about  wells  which  we  find  in  tht  historiei  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac  (Gen.  xxi.  25  31  ;  xxvk 
15-22).   Here  we  see  that  the  jjeople  of  the  countiy 
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tti«nuo'i8!y  cor.ieefeil  tlie  right  of  the  ])afriarcli8  to 
the  wells  wliicli  tliey  <lif;j,'e<l,  and  even  went  so  far 
ts  to  till  11)1  again  (instead  of  leaving,'  ojien  lor 
their  own  use)  tlie  wells  which  Aliialiam  had 
opened.  1  he  i'act  is,  nowever,  that,  at  the  piesent 
day,  to  dij;  a  well  at  a  station  remote  IVoni  a  sup- 
oly  of  water,  is  the  most  <lifiiciilt  and  arduous 
Dpeiatlon  which  Ihe  chief  ol'a  tiihe  or  clan  \iii(ier- 
takes  ;  and  ihe  henelits  ol'siich  a  work  are  so  highly 
appreciated,  that  liie  piopi  riy  in  the  well  heconies 
vested  in  jjini  and  in  his  heirs  for  ever.  W  hile 
his  clan  is  encamped  near  i'^,  no  persons  not  he- 
longing  to  it  can  draw  water  from  the  well  without 
his  leave.  'I  his  right  exists,  however,  only  on  tlie 
understanding  that  the  well  is  maintained  in  good 
coniiition  ;  for  if  it  gets  out  of  repair,  or  is  choked 
np,  and  remains  in  this  stale  for  any  length  of 
time,  the  property  in  it  lapses  to  the  person  or 
txil>e  by  whom  it  is  restored  to  a  serviceahle  con- 


dition. This  is  the  law  of  the  desert  ;  but  a*  M 
application  to  the  .Scrijitnral  questions  respecting 
the  projierty  of  «ells  is  ini])ortant,  we  may  he  al- 
lowed to  introduce  from  the  Piclorial  History  of 
Palestine  (p.  61)  a  passage  hearing  strongly  or 
the  snliject  :  '  Ahraham  had  digged  a  well  near 
his  eiKam|)nient,  and  of  the  use  of  this  llje  '•  ser- 
vants'"  (  priihal<ly  the  heidsnien)  (jf  Ahiniele<h  had 
violently  (le|  rived  him.  As  men  seldom  act 
without  Slime  reason,  or  show  of  reason,  which  is 
deemed  satisl'aclory  to  themselves,  it  may  seem 
likely  that  .Ahimelecii's  people  duidited  the  right 
of  .Ahraham  to  apply  the  law  of  tlie  desert  to  the 
common  lands  of  an  apjjroprialed  territory,  and 
to  claim  the  exclusive  jossession  of  the  well  he 
had  dug  in  such  a  land.  If  their  view  had  lieen 
just,  howeier,  it  could  only  have  entilleil  tiiem  to 
a  share  of  the  water,  and  not  have  justified  them 
in  assuming  that  exclusive  possession  which  they 
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denied  to  tlie  jmrty  at  whose  expense  the  LeneJit 
had  l;e>n  si  cured.  Bui  taking  into  account  some 
transact  oils  of  rather  later  date,  we  incline  to 
think  that  the  cause  of  all  the  dilleiences  ahout 
wells  which  we  read  nf  in  the  histoiy  of  Ahraham 
and  of  Isaac,  lay  deei  er  than  this  account  snp- 
jKwes.  and  must  he  fought  in  a  country  more 
bimihirly  circnmsiaiici  d,  than  the  open  deserts,  to 
that  in  wh'ch  thi-  patriarch  was  at  tiiis  lime  so- 
journing. Tlie  l)e>t  an.ilogy  is  otVeieti  in  Persia. 
There  all  waste  lands — 'hat  is.  ail  lauds  which  are 
tiliculfivahle  from  wanting  liie  means  of  irrigation 
— are  called  '  God  s  lands  ;'  and  alllioiigh  the  king 
is  regarded  as  ti;e  gemial  ])io)irielor  of  the  soil, 
gucii  Uiii'lsa-ie  free  for  any  uses  to  wliich  they  can 
be  apj)licd  ;  and  u'h^.fvcr  prncuies  the  means  of 
irrigation  iifcomes  the  ])i<  |)r:elnr  of  tlie  land  which 
he  thus  renders  cullii.dde.  Now,  as  among  the 
IfliaDcmorialiy  ancient  luages  of  tiie  East,  uuue 


are  more  ancient  (han  those  whiclr  velale  Jo  tlie 
occupation  of  hii.d,  it  is  not  loo  much  lo  suppose 
that  a  similai  u>age  lo  this  existed  in  the  time  of 
Ahraham,  and.  if  so.  it  is  easy  to  fonclude  that 
the  anxiety  of  ihe  I'hilistinrs  ahou*  tie  wells  dug 
hv  Ahiaham  an  se  from  the  ajipiehension  that  by 
tlie  formatfon  of  such  wells  he  would  he  understood 
to  create  a  lirn  (ii  the  lands  in  which  they  lay, 
and  would  acquiie  an  indel'e.isihle  right  of  occu- 
jjalion,  or  ratlur  of  pos.sessi(  n  ;  and  it  mlglit  .«eem 
to  them  incouven  ent  that  so  powerful  a  cla» 
should  acquire  such  a  light  in  the  soil  of  so  sniall 
atenilory  as  that  which  helonged  to  them.  Hence 
theii-  care,  when  Aliiaham  after\iaicls  left  their  part 
of  the  country,  to  lill  up  the  wells  wliich  he  had 
digged  ;  and  hence,  also,  the  renewetl  and  more 
bitter  strife  with  hsaac  when  he,  on  arrivioj;  liiere, 
juoceeded  to  clear  out  those  uells  and  lo  dig  new 
ones  himself.     That  Isaac  also   pursued   cultivji* 
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rion  To  some  extent  in  ilie  land?  ftir  uliicU  hf  '.i.T-d 
"iius  sec  ucii  tlie  nieiins  of  in%-j.ti<in,  is  a  veinark- 
al)1e  coriohiii;i(ion  r.f  t\\e  view  we  now  lake,  us  he 
ceitainlv  mi^^lit,  in  iliis  way,  but  we  know  not  how 
he  could  otherwise  acquire  such  a  ])ro|)rie(ary 
right  as  couUi  alucie  entitle  him  to  cultivate  the 
toil. 


539.     [Well  «na  Backet  at  Jaffa.] 

*  Ahimeledi,  in  reply  to  the  complaint  of  Ahra- 
hatn  respecting  the  well,  declared  tliat  the  con- 
duct of  his  servants  iiud  not  been  sanctioned  hy 
liitn,  and  tliat.  indeed,  this  was  the  first  time  he 
had  lii-aid  anything'  of  tlie  matter;  an<l  lie  made 
no  ohjectton  to  tlie  proposal  of  Ahraharn,  that  the 
recognition  of  Ins  (the  jjatriarclis)  right  to  t!ie  well 
shoulil  form  a  part  of  the  proj^sed  covenant. 
This  proposal,  thus  re(»resented  as  the  s;)le  matter 
for  whicli  Ahraharn  himself  took  care  t(»  provide 
in  a  solemn  engagement  with  the  king  of  liie 
Philistin'ss,  is,  jjerhaps,  as  striking  an  indication 
of  the  supreme  importance  of  water  in  those 
Eastern  countries  as  can  anywhere  he  found.  Hofh 
parties  then  swore  to  the  covenant,  the  terms  of 
winch  have  thus  been  sta'ed  ;  a«i<i  as  a  memorial 
of  'lie  transaction,  and  in  particular  of  his  acknow- 
le<ige<J  riglit  to  the  well,  the  patriarch  gave  it  the 
name  <if  Beer-sheha,  t/i^  well  of  the  oath.  Tliis 
imposition  of  comniemorative  names  lipon  places 
wa-i  tlie  principal  of  vari<ii«s  tneth<ids  whicli  were 
resorted  to  iu  these  earliest  ages  to  perpetuate  the 
nitrTix<irv  of  evetifs  and  contracts,  in  tlie  ahsence  of 
tliose  written  documents  wliicii  were  afterwards 
found  moie  suitalile  for  such  purposes.' 

It  ajipeais  in  Scrijrftire  tliat  the  wells  were  some- 
times owiieii  by  a  iiumiier  of  persons  in  common, 
and  liiat  Hocks  were  Imiught  to  them  for  watering 
onap]<ointed  ihiys,  in  an  order  previously  arranged. 
A  well  was  often  covercil  with  a  great  stone,  which 
being  reui.ned,  the  person  descended  some  steps 
(<)  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  on  his  return 
pound  into  a  trough  that  which  he  had  lirought 
up  (Gen  vxiv.  1115:  xxix.3-lO;  P2xo<l.  ii  16; 
Jiidg.  \.  11).  Tiieie  is,  in  fact,  no  intimation  of 
any  other  way  of  (hawing  water  from  wells  in 
Scripture.  But  as  this  could  ordy  lie  appticahle 
in  cases  wlwre  the  well  was  not  <lee]),  we  must 
assume  tliat  they  had  the  use  of  those  contrivances 
which  are  still  employed  in  tire  Hast,  and  some 
of  whicii  are  known  from  the  Kgyptiaii  monu- 
ments to  have  heen  very  ancient.  This  concUision 
is  the  nioie  jaoltilile  as  the  wells  in  Palestine  are 
mostly  deep  (Pr.iv.  xx.  5;  .lohn  iv.  1  \ ).  Jacob's 
well  near  Siiechem  is  said  to  he  120  feet  deep,  with 
only  (iflren  feet  of  water  in  it  (Maundiell,  ./ojirney, 
March  21^:  and  tiie  lahoiir  of  drawing  f^dui  so  deep 
a  well  jiioiialily  originated  liie  (iist  'eluctatKe  of 
the  womin  of  Samaria  to  draw  water  fur  .lesns  ; 
*Sir,  thou  liast  notiiingto  draw  with,  and  tlie  well 
t«  deep.'  From  tliis  dee|>er  kindol  well  llie  water 
it  drawn   by  innd  in  a  leathern  bucket  uut  too 


heavy,  sometime-!  by  a  windlas?,  but  oftener, 
when  the  water  is  only  of  moderate  depth,  hy  the 
shadoof,  whicii  is  the  most  common  and  simple 
of  all  the  machines  used  in  the  East  for  raising 
water,  whether  from  wells,  reservoiis,  or  rivers. 
Thisconsistsof  atapei  ing  lever  unequally  balanced 
iiljon  an  iipiiglit  l.oily  variously  constructed,  and 
fioiri  the  smaller  enil  of  which  is  sus|je.iiled  the 
bucket  by  a  rope.  This  wiien  loweied  into  the 
well,  is  raised  hill  of  water  by  the  weiglit  of  the 
heavier  end.  By  this  contrivance  the  manual 
power  is  ajiplied  in  lowering  the  bucket  into  the 
well,  lor  it  rises  easily,  and  it  is  only  iiece-sary  to 
regulate  the  ascent.  This  machine  i.s  in  u-e  under 
slight  modilications  from  tlie  Baltic  to  the  Yellow 
Sea,  and  was  so  from  the  most  remote  ages  to  the 
present  day.  The  specimen  in  the  aruiexed  wood- 
cut occurs  ill  the  neighbuurliood  of  Jall'a.  The 
water  of  wells,  as  well  as  of  fountains,  was  by  tl»« 
Hebrews  called  'living  water,'  tiatislated  '  running 
water,'  and  was  highly  esteemed  (I>ev  xiv.  5  ; 
Num.  xix.  17).  It  was  thus  ilistinguished  from 
water  preserved  in  cisterns  and  reservoirs. 

WEAPONS.      [Arms.] 

WEASEL  {"on  choled).  Although,  under  the 
head  Moi.k,  we  have  given  choled  as  its  He- 
brew synonyme,  yet  such  is  the  vagueness  of 
Oriental  denominations,  and  the  nece-sity  of  no- 
ticing certain  species  which,  from  their  im]iorlimce, 
cannot  veil  be  supposed  to  have  been  altogether 
disiegar<led  in  the  Bible,  that  in  this  place  a  few 
words  descriptive  of  (he  sjiecies  of  Viverridae  aiiH 
Muste/Ula;  known  to  reside  in  and  near  Pales- 
tine, anil  supposed  to  be  collectively  designated 
by  the  term  tzigini,  may  not  be  irrelevant. 
They  appear,  both  anciently  and  among  o;ir* 
selve.s,  colbctetl  into  a  kind  of  grou|i,  under  an 
impression  that  (hey  belong  to  the  feline  family  j 
nen<:e  we,  like  tiie  ancients, still  use  the  words  civet- 
cat,  tree-cai,  pole-cat,  &c  ;  and,  in  reality,  aconsi- 
derahle  number  c  f  the  species  have  ]iai  tially  retrac- 
tile claws,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  being  contractile 
like  those  of  cats,  of  which  they  even  bear  the 
spotted  and  streaked  liveries.  All  such  naturally 
have  arboreal  hibits.  and  from  their  low  lengthy 
forms  are  no  le<.s  disposed  to  liuirow  ;  but  many 
of  them,  chiefly  in  oilier  hemispheres,  are  excellent 
swimmers.  One  of  tlie.>e  species,  allied  to,  if  not 
the  same  as,  ijeuetta  harbara,  is  the  'I'hda  ALlmi, 
by  Bochait  described  as  having  '  various  colours, 
and  as  being  spotted  like  a  paid.  In  Syria  it  is 
called  scplika,  in  Araliia  zebzeb,  and  lives  by 
hunting  birds  and  slia|ihaiis.  There  are  besides, 
in  the  same  region,  the  nimse,  ferret  or  pole- 
cat (jnitorhis  vulgaris),  for  these  two  are  not 
specifically  distinct  :  fertel-heile,  the  weiisej 
{niiisteUt  vulgaris  Africana),  dilfering  from  ours 
ciiiedy  in  its  superior  size  und  daiker  colours. 
A  paradoxurxis,  identical  with  or  ne.irly  allied  to 
P.  typus,  occurs  in  .Aiabia;  for  it  seems  these 
animals  aie  found  wherever  there  a.\e  palmifere^ 
the  date-]iahn  in  particular  being  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  species.  Two  or  thiee  varieties,  or 
fierliaps  species,  of  »(e?HS  occur  in  Egypt  solely; 
for  the  name  is  again  geneiical  in  the  Arabian 
dialects,  and  denotes  the  ichjieunioti.  Arabia 
Proper  has  several  other  animals,  nut  clearly 
distinguished,  though  belonging  to  liie  familiet 
here  noticed;  but  whi;h  of  these  are  the  mm* 
fiab   and    the  simur,    or   the  alp/umex   of  Ifas 
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Omar-hen- Alclulbar,   quoled   by  liochart,   is  un- 
lettrmiiieil ;  albeit    tliey  evidently  belong  to  tlie 


540.     [Paradoxiirus  Typus— the  Pilm-Martin.} 

tribes  of  vermin  mammals  of  fliat  region,  ex- 
ce])tin<(  as  regards  tlie  List  mentioned,  now  known 
to  be  a  kind  ol'  miniatnre  fox  (mei/a/utis  zndu, 
Ham.  Snritli),  or  fennvc  of  Bruce,  wiio  never- 
theless c<infonniled  it  witli  pnradoxtines  typiis, 
t"  an  allied  s])e(;ies  wliicii  equall  v  I'recjiients  palm- 
tree:;:  but  llie /'e/'ncc  dties  not  cliiiib.  it  i,sequally 
impossible  to  point  out  the  cats,  tree-cats,  and 
civt-t-cats  noticed  Ity  the  poet  Neniesianns,  who 
was  of  Afiiciin  liirlh  ;  or  by  the  Arabian  Daiiiir, 
who  makes  no  further  distinctive  mention  of  them 
[Cat].— C.  H.  S. 

WE  AVI  N(i  is  too  necessary  an  art  .lot  to  haie 
existed  in  the  early  periods  of  the  world.  Itap- 
]iears,  indeed,  to  liave  in  all  nations  come  into 
existence  with  the  lirst  dawnings  of  civilization. 
The  Egy])tians  bad,  as  might  l)e  expected,  alieady 
made  considerable  progress  tiierein  when  the 
Israelites  tanied  amongst  diem  ;  and  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  many  other  of  the  arts  of  life,  tliey  liecame 
the  i'lsfinclors  of  tiuit  ]ieople.  Textures  of  cotton 
iinii  of  liax  were  woven  by  them  ;  wlience  we  read. 
oi  the  '  vestures  of  line  linen  "  with  which  Ph.iraoh 
arrayed  Joseph  (Geo.  xli.  42)  ;  teims  wliich  s!iow 
tliiit  the  art  of  faijricaliug  cloth  had  been  success- 
fully cultivated,  indeed  Egypt  was  celeloated 
among  the  Hebrews  for  its  manufacturing  skill. 
Thus  Isaiah  (xix.  9)  speaks  of  •  them  that  v/ork 
in  Hne  Hax,  and  lliem  dial  weave  net-works."  'I'hat 
these  fabrics  displayed  taste  as  well  as  skill,  may 
^e  inferred  from  Ezekiel  xxvii.  7,  '  Fine  linen 
»ith  liroiilered  work  fiom  Egypt."  So  in  l-'rov. 
vii.  16,  '  I  have  decked  my  couch  with  coverings 
of  tapestry,  with  line  linen  of  Egyjit."  If,  how- 
ever, the  Heluews  learnt  the  art  of  weaving  in 
Egypt,  they  ap|iear  to  have  made  progress  tiierein 
from  their  own  re-ources,  even  lielore  they  entered 
Palestine  ;  for  having  befoie  them  the  )irospect  of 
a  national  establislinietit  in  that  land,  tliey  Would 
naturally  turn  their  attention  to  the  arts  ol  life, 
and  had  leisure,  as  well  as  occasion,  during  their 
sojourn  of  forty  j'ears  in  the  wilderness,  for  piac- 
tising  llioie  arts  ;  and  certainly  we  cannot  but  un- 
derstand the  wor.is  of  Moses  to  imply  tiiat  the 
•kill  spoken  (if  in  Exod.  xxxv.  30,  sij.,  came  from 
a  Hebrew,  ami  not  a  foreigii  impulse.  Among  the 
Israelites,  weaving,  togetiier  with  spinning,  was 
for  the  most  pait  in  the  hands  of  females  (Prov. 
xxxi,  13.  19);.  nor  did  persons  of  rank  and  ilis- 
'inrtion  consider  tlie  occujHition  mean  (Kxod. 
Kxx\.  25  ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  7).     But  as   in  Eyyi'^ 


males  exclu.sively,  so  in  Palestine  men  conjointly 
with  women,  wove  (Kxod.  x.xxv.  .j5).  From  I 
Chron.  iv.  21,  it  may  be  infeired,  that  ther^ 
were  in  Israel  a  class  of  master  mannfac'nrer*. 
The  loom,  as  was  generally  the  case  in  the  an- 
cient world,  was  liigh,  leqniiing  tlie  weaver  to 
stand  at  his  employment. 

Connected  with  the  loom,  are  1.31X,  the  shut- 
tle (Job  vii.  6);  2.  D*3")N  tnO,  the  weaver's 
beatM  (1  S.im.  x\ii.  7;  2  S.ini.  x\i.  ID);  3. 
inS^n  Tj~I*,  a  weavei's  pin  (.Indg.  xvi.  II).  The 
degree  of  skill  to  which  the  Hebrews  attained,  it 
is  dillicult  to  measure  ;  pr..l)ably,  as  Egypt  and 
Babylon  already  snpplieil  the  liner  specimens  of 
workmansliip,  the  Heiirews  would  conteni  them- 
selves wilh  a  secondary  degree  of  excellence  ;  but 
muny  passages  conduce  to  prove  that  art  presidtd 
over  their  weaving,  as  well  as  that  the  employ- 
ment was  very  common  (Lev.  xiii.  48)  ;  Jmlg, 
xvi.  13;  I>a.  xxxviii.  12).  The  stc.tVs  wiiicli  they 
wove  were  of  linen,  flax,  and  wool.  .Among  he 
latter  must  be  reckoned  those  of  camels'  and 
gnats"  hair,  which  were  used  by  (lie  ])oor  for 
clodiing,  and  fir  mourning  (Exod.  xxvi.  7; 
xxxv.  6  ;  JMr,tt.  iii.  4).  G.irmenis  woven  in  tiie 
jiiei.e  tlnonghout  so  as  t,>  need  no  making,  were 
held  in  high  repute:  whence  the  Jews  liavo  a 
Iraddiiin,  that  no  needle  was  emidoyeil  on  the 
cloUi'ng  of  the  high  priest,  each  piece  oT  wh.cii 
was  ol' one  continnetl  texture.  This  notion  thrcws 
light  on  the  language  u>ed  iiy  John  xix.  23  — 
'the  coat  was  without  seam,' — words  tiiat  are  ox- 
]ilaiiicd  by  those  which  follow,  and  which  Wft- 
stein  regards  as  a  sfloss  — '  winen  from  the  'op 
tinoughont.'  This  seamless  coat,  xnwr  (tppajpos, 
wliicli  has  lately  given  occasion  to  the  great  re- 
ligions reformatory  movement  begun  by  the 
pile.-it  Ronge,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  (in 
Loid,  knowing  that  lijs  time  wiis  now  come,  iiad 
arrayed  himself  in  vestments  suitable  to  the  d>g 
nity  of  his  Messianic  office. — J.  1{.  B. 

WEDDING.     [Mauuiaoe.] 

^VKEK.      [.Sabbath.] 

WICKKS,  FE.AST  OF.     [Pentecost.] 

■>"\  EIGHTS  AND  MEASURES.  This  w  a 
snhjoof  on  which  our  knowledge  is  by  no  meiuis 
complete  and  satisfactory.  The  notices  resp*  cl- 
ing ii  which  the  Bible  supplies  are  fragmentary 
and  scattered;  and  though  the  Jewish  aothorilies 
and  Josephus  afi"ord  us  nsefid  aids,  and  though  the 
topic  has  leceived  full  and  veiy  careful  inve.di- 
gation,  still  dillicullies  remain,  and  theie  tire 
points  on  which  we  must  be  conient  either  wilh 
probable  conjecture,  or  au  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

So  long,  indeed,  as  the  stdjeit  wa.s  insulate<l 
from  its  natural  connections,  and  Hebiew  weights 
and  measures  were  studied  a];ait  from  those  ol 
other  ancient  nations,  the  ditlicnlly  and  unier- 
tainty  might  well  be  consiihoalde.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, a  jiu-ler  method  of  tieatnient  iias  been  origi- 
iiaied  in  (iermany.  The  Rouum  measuies  came 
from  (ircece,  the  (irecian  lioni  Pbuenicia,  tin 
I'hueidcian  from  IJabylon.  Accoi  lingly  each 
system  will  thio.v  light  on  tlie  other,  and  all  may 
be  made  to  contribute  something  to  the  elnciiia- 
tion  of  the  Helirew  weights  and  measures.  Tiiil 
nielh. id  of  viewing  the  subject,  and  tlit  satisfactory 
lessons  \vlii'h  have  been  nence  deduced,  are  to  in 
asciibed  to  Bbckh  (^Melroloyischun  Uniers%nkmH> 
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fen,  Berlin,  l^SH).  who,  availing  iiimself  of  tlie 
results  ascertained  Ity  English,  Frencli,  and 
German  sciuilars,  and  oC  tlie  peculiar  I'acilitiHS 
aH'oided  by  a  r«*sid<.'nce  in  the  midst  of  (lie  ]iro- 
found  and  varied  eniditidii  of  the  Prussian  capital, 
lias  succeede.i,  liy  tlie  application  of  his  unwearied 
jiidusfry  and  superior  endowments,  in  showing 
that  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  of  Bahy- 
loii,  Egyjit,  Palestine,  Plioenicia,  Greece,  Sicily, 
and  Italy,  forme  i  one  great  wliole.  with  the  most 
intimate  relationships  and  connect l<»ns.  Our 
limited  space  permits  only  a  very  lii-ief  notice  of 
the  results  which  the  inquiries  of  Hockli  and  his 
school  seem  to  have  asceitained.  We  will  first 
advert  to  tlie  names  of  the  Hehrew  weights  or 
coins,  I.  "iDj  is  deriveil  from  a  root  signifying 
.•(jiind,*  so  that  llie  word  denotes  a  circulur-shajieil 
mass  of  metal.  Thus,  etynuilogically,  it  may  be 
i-endered  '  the'  circle.'  In  2  Kings  v.  22  it  is 
translated  'talent;'  the  more  exact  determina- 
tion of  its  import  is  fixed  by  the  addition  of  an- 
other noun,  as  'talent  of  silver'  (2  Kings  v.  22, 
23).  and  'talent  of  gold  '  (1  Kings  ix.  14).  2. 
rWlD  is  a  word  of  Shemitic  origin,  the  Greek  fiya. 
It  occurs   in   the   Coptic  New  Testament    in    the 

forms  amna  and  einna.      In  1  Kin'^s  Cx.  17')  it  is 

L      •         .         . 
rendered    'pound.'       3.   ?pk^,    we'glit    in    the  ab- 

stract^  the  usual  weight  among  not  only  the 
Hebrews,  but  the  Persians  also — (tikKos.  It  varies 
in  its  import,  aud  is  rendered  shekel  by  our  trans- 
lators, who  have  thus  merely  preserved  the  ori- 
ginal won!.  4.  yp3,  'nbekah'  (Exod.  xxxviii. 
26),  is  from  a  root  which  signifies '  to  divide ;'  hence 
a  moiety  or  half,  'half  a  shekel  '  (Gen.  xxiv.  22). 
The  wor<l  in  this  application  is  found  only  in  the 
Pentateuch.  5.  n*13,  pro|ierly  a  grain,  or,  in  jw-r- 
ticular,  the  bean,  or  St.  John's  Itread,  carob ; 
hence,  the  smallest  weight.  The  word  is  retained 
ill  the  English  translation;  thus  in  Exod.  xxx.  12, 
*a  shekel  is  twenty  gerahs.'  It  is  obvious  that  no 
determinate  and  satisfactory  unit  in  a  system  of 
weights  can  b^  gained  from  a  changealde  object 
like  a  grain.  Tliis  ditHculty.  however,  is  not 
jieculiar  to  tiie  Helirews.  We  have  our  grains, 
and  tlie  Greeks  had  their  oboli. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relations  which  the 
*13D,  talent,  bore  to  the  smaller  weights  and  coins, 
we  may  have  rec^jmse  to  those  ]tassages  which 
8])eak  of  iUe  formation  of  the  sanctuary.  Ac- 
cording to  Exod.  xxx.  13,  every  Israelite  above 
twenty  years  of  age  had  to  pay  tiie  poll-tax  of 
half  a  sliekel  as  a  contiiliution  to  (he  sanctuarv. 
Exod.  xxxviii.  '26,  tells  us  that  this  tax  had  to  he 
paid  by  603. 5.W  men.  The  sum  amounted  to 
'  100  talents  and  177')  .sacred  shekels  (Exod. 
xxxviii.  25),  which  are  eijual  to  60.3,560  half,  or 
301,775  sacred  shekels.  .-Vccordingly  the  talent 
contained  300<1  sacred  shekels  ;   for  by  deducting 

from        301.775  shekels 
1,775  siiekels 


we  get     300,000  shekels 

til  be  divided  among  1(10  talents,  m:iking  each 
talent  equal  to  3000  sacred  siiekels. 

Tlie  Value  of  the  sacred  shekel  in  regard  to  the 
gerah  is  determined  by  Kxod.  xxx.  13  ;  Lev. 
xxvii.  25;  Num.  iii.  47;  Kzek.  xlv.  20,  to  be 
twenty  gerahs;  the  half-shekel,  bekah,  is  equal  to 
tell  gerahs. 

The  determination  of  Uie  relative  value  of  the 
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maneh  is  not  easy,  for  it  dej'ends  on  a  passaa* 
which  in  the  Hebrew  cannot  be  understood  (Ezek. 
xlv.  12),  '  Twenty  shekels,  five  and  twenty  shekels, 
fifteen  shekels  shall  lie  your  maneh,'  but  which 
in  ttie  Septuagint  {Cod.  Alex.)  seems  to  state  that 
a  maneii  was  equal  to  fifty  sacred  shekels.  Tliua 
there  ensues  this  table: — 


Kikkar  1 

Maneh   60 

1 

Shekel    3000 

50 

1 

Bekah    6000 

100 

2 

1 

Gerah     60,000 

1000 

20 

10 

I 

The  use  of  the  precious  metals  as  a  medijm  of 
exchange  in  commerce,  dates  back  at  a  very  early 
iieriod  of  history.  A  common,  recognised,  and 
invariable  standard  of  value,  by  nie.ms  of  which 
goods,  instead  of  being  exchanged  in  barter,  might 
be  bought  and  sold,  is  indispensable  in  any  but  a 
jirimitive  state  of  trade.  Accordingly  Abraham 
liuys  a  field  liy  the  intervention  of  silver.  Kut 
this  silver  or  gold  must  have  an  acknowledged 
value,  else  if  cannot  answer  its  purposes;  there 
must  also  be  a  means  of  ascertaining  easily  that 
the  professed  and  ostensible  is  the  real^  value  of 
any  paiticular  portion.  Hence  coins  which  Ijear 
'the  image  and  su]ierscription  of  Caesar,'  or  some 
token  to  assure  traders  that  tlie  piece  of  money  is 
right  borh  in  qualitv  and  in  quantity.  In  early 
periods  these  tokens  would  obviously  be  imperfect. 
The  quantity  was  ascertained  by  weiglit,  the 
quality  by  inspection.  If  now  we  inquire  how 
soon  the  Hebrews  iiossessed  money  of  a  fixed  value, 
we  find  Abraham  himself  buying  a  field  for  '  four 
hundred  shekels  of  silver  current  with  the  mer- 
chant,' which  value  was  ascert.iined  liy  weight. 
Here  the  shekel  is  a  recognised  ordinary  unit. 
This,  at  least,  is  clear.  Tl.e  passage  may  also 
imply  that  the  ])urcliase  money  was  paiil,  not  in 
silver  bars,  lint  in  silver  jiieces,  shekels;  the 
weighing  being  intended  to  ascertain  that  the 
shekels  were  o\'  the  projier  value,  which  was  not 
guaranteed  by  the  fixed  and  invarialile  '  haracterg 
of  a  coin.  If  we  pass  on  to  the  time  of  Moses,  we 
find  pieces  o(  money  of  a  fixed  ami  recognised 
value  in  circulation  among  the  Israelites,  and  are 
led  to  see  that  the  amount  of  the  circulating  me- 
dium must  have  been  veiy  considerable.  In  the 
historical  and  prophetic  writings  of  a  later  period 
mention  is  made  of  the  shekel  and  of  other  pieces 
of  money,  so  that  iheir  use  in  commerce  before 
the  Babylonish  cajitivity  is  placed  beyond  a 
doubt.  To  term  these  pieces  of  money  coin 
might  be  to  mislead,  since  the  word  coin  refers 
the  mind  to  the  operations  of  a  government  mint; 
but  it  is  clear  that  as  jiieces  of  money  of  a  fixed 
and  recognised  value  they  must  have  been  of  a 
certain  size,  and  borne  some  distinctive  niaiks. 
Hence  the  only  difl'erence  between  tlvuie  pieces  of 
money  and  coin  lies  in  the  quarter  whence  they 
came — private  or  public, — and  in  the  sanctiifn 
and  authority  which  lliey  accordingly  carrieil 
with  them.  The  Talmud  refers  coin,  str.ctly  sff 
called,  to  the  ante-exilian  peiiod.  What  the  ci.'-- 
culating  medium  among  the  Hebrews  was  made 
up  of,  may  lie  inferred  from  what  lias  gone  liel'oie  : 
there  was  the  sliekel  ;  also  the  sacreil  shekel,  M 
this  latter  is  to  be  distinguished  from  i\\e  former; 
then  the  half-shekel,  or  bekah,  which  may  be  • 
name  for  the  ordinary  shekel  ;  there  was  also  a 
quarter-shekel,  'the  fourth    part  of  a  shekel  ctf 
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illver'  (1  Sam.  ix.  8);  ami,  fiiiuUy,  tbe  smallest 
>ilvtr  Loin,  namely  tlie  geiali.  Kmm  ihe  iiassage 
II  SaTTuicl  jtist  citeil  it  apjx'ars  clear  that  tliose 
»ieoes  of  money  were  used  in  tiie  (inlinary  com- 
neice  uf  lite,  and  we  have  previonsly  seen  that 
nonfv  was  demanded  in  the  service  of  religion. 
Iti  ISani.  ii.  36,  a  word  occurs  (ni^JNl  dis- 
ynised  in  the  Englisii  \'ersion,  under  the  phrase 
'a  jiiece  of  silver,'  wliich  may  ha\'e  been  tlie 
cnnent  name  t'lr  the  coin  lliat,  fidni  its  weight, 
wiis  called  a  gerah.  It  is  tijiis  evident  that  there 
prevailed  aiiKjng  tlie  Hebrews  at  an  early  jjeriod, 
11  very  coiisideral)le  and  much  employed  metallic 
circulating  medium. 

or  these  coijis  the  shekel  is  worth  twenty  gerahs  ; 
but  there  are  three  sheiiels  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament — the  ordinary  shekel,  the  shekel  of  the 
sancluary  (Exod.  xxx.  13).  and  the  shekel  al'ler  the 
king's  weight  (2  S.im.  xiv.  26).  .Are  these  three 
difl'erent  kinds'?  or  are  they  dilVerent  descriptions 
f..r  the  .';arne  coin? — thus,  is  tlie  tirst,  shekel,  ihe 
c'omin  .n  nane?  the  second,  sacred  shekel,  the 
coin  according  fo  the  ecclesiastical  standard?  tlie 
Ihiid,  kings  shekel,  the  -same  according  to  tlie 
regal  standard,  the  ('unction  having  jiassed  from 
(he  ]irie!!(s  to  the  monarch  ?  No  satisfactory 
answer  to  these  questions  jircseiifs  ilsell",  and  our 
•pace  forbids  more  discussion. 

Hut  how  are  we  to  gain  a  unit  for  estimating 
the  woith  of  file  ante-exilian  coins,  of  which  not 
one  has  come  down  to  ns?  Let  ns  tiotice  one  or 
two  facts  connected  with  the  .Jewish  posf-exiliaa 
coins.  Dining  the  exile  the  Israelites  became 
intimately  accjnainted  with  the  nio.iey-system 
which  prevailed  in  Habylon.  Alter  iheiv  letiirn 
home,  and  during  the  Persian  dominion,  we  find 
mention  made  of  a  Persian  coin,  TIDDin,  the 
darivk  (Ezra  ii.  69;  viii.  27  ;  Neh.  vii.  70),  which 
is  Englished  by  'drachm,'  in  the  Greek  dpaxf'-V- 
The  coin  was  so  named  after  Darius,  son  of  Hvs- 
taspes.  Tlie.sc  coins  were  made  according  to  a 
foot,  which  was  nearly  the  same  as  the  Attic,  and 
the  standard  weight  of  each  was  1644  Parisian 
grains.  In  the  Greek  jieriod,  uniler  the  Ptole- 
mies and  .Seleucidae,  the  Jews  used  the  coins  of 
these  ])rinces  (1  Mace.  xv.  5,  6);  but  when  they 
gained  a  short  national  indeppndence  under  the 
Maccabees,  ihey  coined  many  ol' llielr  own,  as,  for 
instance,  iu  the  first  year  of  Sim(iij  MaccaliEBUs. 
Cuius  of  .Simian  and  his  followers  are  in  existence, 
and  have  been  carefully  studied.  Continiog  our 
remarks  to  the  coins  of  Simon  Maccabjeu,s,  we 
mention  the  following  ascertained  facts:  they 
bear  the  old  Heiirew  or  Samaritan  cliaracters, 
and  not  tiie  square  letter  of  the  modern  Hebrew, 
whicli  is  derived  from  the  former  under  tlie  in- 
fluence of  tachygrapiiy  and  calligraphy.  These 
coins  are  exclusively  of  silver.  The  shekels  and 
half-shekels  belong  to  the  fiist  and  second  years  of 
Simon's  reign.  Doubts  prevail  as  to  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  coins  bearing  date  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  his  rule,  but  the  shekels  of  his  third  year 
are  admitted  tvi  be  genuine.     The  coins  of  the  first 

year  bear  the  inscription  HKHp    DT'ti'n*,  '  Holy 

Jerusalem.'  The  weight  of  the  shekel  varies  some- 
what. Tlie  heaviest  weighs  "271^  Parisian  grains; 
tne  greater  part  from  '16G  to  2bb  Parisian  grains. 
The  standard  may  ajiproximatively  be  taken  at  274 
Parisian  grains,  fo  which  B6>  kh  is  led  by  com- 
parisoD  with  other  sj  stems.      Here,  then,  we  have 


the  weight  of  the  shekel;  lliough  we  cannot  ■say 
with  certaiiitv  thai  it  remained  the  same  in  every 
period  of  !he  earl'er  history,  yet  this  becomes  very 
probable  when  the  retenfiveness  of  customs  wliicn 
characterizes  the  East  is  taken  into  account.  Be- 
sides, the  change  introtluced  by  the  Maccabees 
was  a  restoration  of  the  old  {Constitution  under  in- 
fluences wliich  would  cause  the  |ia-t  to  be  rigidly 
re[)riiduced.  The  shekel  in  the  leiitafeiicli  ami 
E/.ekiel  is  found  e(jiial  to  twenty  gerahs.  What 
shekel?  'J'lie  inscriiitiiin  '  Holv  .leiiisalem"  makes 
it  likely  that  it  was  Ihe  sac.ied  shekel.  V»'e  tlius, 
then,  arrive  at  these  conclusions  : — 

Gerah  _      13  7  Par.  grains. 

Bekah,  or  common 

.shekel  ,,137  ,, 

Sacred  shekel  ,,271  ,, 

Maneh  ,,      13.700 

Talent  , ,      8-22,01)0  ,  , 

Tlipse  conclusions  find  corrobnration  liy  lieing 
compared  with  the  weig-'.ifs  of  other  Eastern  ra- 
tions, and  the  whole  iiKjiiiry  authorizes  the  m- 
I'erence  that  one  general  system  prevailed  in  the 
more  civilized  nations,  being  piojiagated  from  the 
Enst,  from  an  early  Jieiiod  of  history. 

In  tlie  New  Testament  (iMatt.  xvii.  24)  the 
Temple-tax  is  a  didrachm  ;  I'rom  other  sum ces  we 
know  that  this  'tribute'  was  half  a  shekel;  and  in 
verse  27  the  staler  is  |iayment  of  this  tax  for  two 
persons.  Now  the  stater — a  very  common  silver 
.Attic  coin,  the  fetradrachm — weighed  328'8  Pa- 
risian grains:  thus  not  {considerably  surpassmg 
the  sacred  shekel  {'ITi  Parisian  grains).  Are  we, 
then,  to  hold  the  stater  of  the  New  Testament  for 
an  .Attic  tetradrachm?  If  .so,  its  agreement  with 
the  sacred  shekel  is  striking.  There  is  reason  in 
the  passage  of  Maitliew  and  in  early  writers  for 
regarding  the  two  as  the  same.  And  the  .Attic 
tetiadrachm  snnk  from  its  original  weight  of  328'S 
to  30S  and  301.  This  apjiroximatioii  must  iiave 
gone  on  increasing,  for  under  the  empire  .1 
drachm  was  equal  to  a  Roman  denarius,  which 
iu  the  time  of  Tiberius  weighed  698  Parisian 
grains.  Four  denarii  were  eipial  to  27li  Parisian 
grains  ;  so  that,  if  the  denarius  is  regarded  as  an 
Attic  drachm,  the  sacred  shekel  may  be  correitly 
termed  a  tetradruchm.  With  this  Josepiius agrees 
(Antiq.  iii.  8.  2).  who  says  that  the  shekel  ((ri'/cAoj), 
ai  Hebrew  coin,  contains  four  Attic  drachms. 

Names  of  measures  of  length  are  for  the  most 
part  taken  from  members  of  the  human  body, 
wliich  ofl'ered  themselves,  so  to  say,  naturally  for 
the  pnrpo.se,  and  have  generally  been  used  in 
all  tiines  and  jilaces  in  instances  where  minute 
accuracy  was  not  demanded.  And  though, 
within  ceitain  limits,  these  measures  have  a[)- 
proached  fo  sameness — for  the  human  fool,  to 
take  it  as  an  exanij)le,  may  have  been  slightly 
over  or  somewhat  under  twelve  inches,  while  i! 
never  in  any  generation  extended  to  twenty-four 
inches— yet  was  there  scojie  also  for  considerable 
latitude  and  diversity,  and  nothing  like  a  system 
of  normal  measures  c;tJi  hence  Ije  gained,  unless 
means  are  found  for  determining  ^he  average 
length  of  any  one  of  these  measures,  or  for  fixing 
the  length  wliich  it  was  intended  fo  represent. 

At  the  basis  of  the  Hebrew  system  of  measure* 
of  len-gth  lies  HDK,  cubit,  the  fore  arm,  or  th» 
distance  from  the  point  of  the  elbow  to  the  tip  o 
the  third  finger.     This  is  a  word  aupplisd  by  v 
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i?.elirew  roi  t,  hut  derived  from  the  Egyptian 
Malic,  siLfiiitVing^  '  cnliit,'  wliich,  witli  the  same 
■nfieiiiiiiig',  is  f.iiiiid  in  tlieContic  in  the  form  Muhi, 
and  with  tlie  j)ie(ix,  Anirriahi. 

A  longer  mea^inc,  applied  in  measuring  build- 
ings, was  liie  njp  (K/.ek.  xli  8;  Apoc.  xxi,  15), 
rendered  in  the  cointvK-n  version  '  reed.'  more  pro- 
perly 'rod.'  Ill  Jiidg.  iii.  16,  Ehud  s  sword  (not 
du^'ger')  is  said  to  have  heeii  in  !en„'th  ^D3. 
Vs  he  wore  lliis  weapon  under  his  riumtle,  tiie 
engli)  of  this  nieosuie  may  he  appioximatively 
sonJHCtuied. 

Soialler  ttiea.sures of  leii:.rth  were,  I.  JTIT-  from  a 
root  meaniiif^  to  expand  (the  hand),  iieiice  a 
'spao."  This  word  isfonnvl  m  t!ie  Egypti-'n,  which 
seems  (o  have  h  irrowed  it  from  tlie  Shemilic. 
2.  nSC  tiie  hrraillh  of  the  li.u.d  (  I  Kings  vii.  26  ; 
Exod.  XXV.  25).  3  J.OVX,  tiie  finger  (Jeiem. 
Iii.  21),  lite  deaiiniijaliou  of  the  smallest  measure 
of  length.  Thus  we  have  the  hreadth  of  the 
finger,  of  the  hand,  u{  the  span — the  length  from 
the  lip  of  the  little  linger  to  the  point  of  the 
thutnli. — and  flie  cuhit. 

In  onler  to  ascertain  the  length  of  these,  we 
take  (he  cuhit  as  our  standard.  Tiie  longer 
measure,  reed  or  rod,  consists,  in  Ezek.  xli.  8,  of 
six  grnaf  cnhit^,  that  is,  of  six  such  cuhits  as  were 
a  hand  s  lireadth  loiii^er  than  the  caniinmi  cuhit 
(Eze'tc.  xl.  5  ;  xliii.  13).  The  relation  of  zereth, 
span;  lepach,  hand's  hreadth;  and  ezha.  linger, 
IS  not  gneri  in  the  Old  Te^taI^ent.  By  com- 
paring together  E.xod.  xxv.  iO,  with  Joseplius 
{A?itiq  iii.  h  5),  we  (ind  tlies)iaii  equal  to  half  a 
ruhit,  (or  t!ie  le!ij:th,  which  Moses  terms  two 
cuhits  and  a  hall',  .losephus  designates  five  sjiaiis. 
The  relaiion  of  lepach  (hand's  hreadtli)  and 
ezba  (finger)  to  atninali  (cubit)  a]ipears  from 
their  several  names  and  their  import  in  otlier 
svs'ems.  Tli**  hand's  breadth  is  four  fingers;  the 
Bpaii  contains  ihiee  times  tiic  breadth  of  the  hand, 
or  twelve  liiiL'ers.  Tliis  is  the  \  iew  which  the 
IJabhiiis  unifiiimiy  take.  We  find  a  similar 
svstem  among  the  (iieek.s.  whu  reckoned  in  ilie 
Cuiiit  twnly-l'our  fingers,  six  hands'  bieaiitlH,  and 
two  spans.  Tlie  same  was  the  case  vi'itli  the 
Egyptians 

But  the  ammah  itself  is  not  a  fixed  unit,  fir 
in  Eaekiel  we  have  found  a  cubit  whicli  was  a 
hand's  iirea'lth  iniiger  than  th.e  common  cubit. 
The  subject  has  Ix'cti  amply  discussed,  ami  opi- 
nions are  various  [Cuuit].  We  may  conclude 
that  ihere  were  two  cidiirs,  the  sacred  of  seven, 
t!ie  c  iinmon  of  six  hands'  tueadth ;  and  thus 
.  tliese  two  cul)its  were  to  eacii  oflier  as  seren  to 
■  six,  that  i.s.  the  sacred  cubit  held  seven  hands' 
breadths  of  the  ordinary  cuhit  of  six  bands' 
l»rea<lth.  There  is  no  reason,  liowever,  to  think 
that  the  sacix'd  cubit  was  divi<ler{  into  seven 
parl^.  it  was  the  <ililer,  and  would  lie  divided 
acconliug  to  (lie  duodecimal  methiKl  whicii  [ire- 
vails  in  iliis  matter,  and  accordingly  woulil 
c.nitairt  six  )t;ilnis  and  twenty-finr  fingers,  only 
t'l.it  its  fingers  ami  palms  were  greater  than  fiiose 
of  the  ordinary  cutiit.  This  is  proved  Ity  the 
exr.ress  staieirents  <»f  the  Ta'mud,  according  to 
which  the  Siici^d,  as  well  its  the  common  cubit, 
c.intuioed  six  hands'  l.readtlis. 

As  we  luive  no  unit  of  measure  given  us  in  the 
8e.riptiir' s.  nor  preserved  fo  us  in  the  remain-;  of 
fcny  HetMew  liviilding,  and  as  neither  tl.y  Kaliliiin 
JHU   ioaf.phua  aiiurd     the     information   we    want. 


we  nave  no  resource  but  t^  upply  for  informatioa 
to  rhe  measures  of  length  used  in  other  country*. 
We  go  to  the  Egyptians.  The  longer  Egyptian 
cubit  contained  about  234 -333  Parisian  lines, 
the  shorter  about  204 "S.  According  to  this,  th« 
Helirew  measures  of  length  weie  tliese  : — 


Sacreil  cubit 

.    231-333  P 

arisiaii  iiur* 

The  span 

.    117-166 

J 

The  palm      . 

.     39  0:15 

The  finger 

9-7637 

> » 

Common  cubit 

204-8 

f  f 

The  s|iiin 

.    102-4 

9  f 

Tiie  palm 

.     34- 133 

i  f 

The  linger      . 

.       8 • 533 

f  1 

The  two  sets  of  measutes,  one  for  dry,  another  foi 
liquiil  things,  rest  on  the  .same  system,  as  appears 
from  the  equality  of  the  standard  for  dry  goods, 
tiamely  the  epliah,  with  that  tor  liquids,  namely 
batli.  The  dill'erence  in  the  names  is  nieielv 
accidental.  "iDH  (homer),  denoting  a  heap,  ij 
the  name  for  the  largest  measure  of  dry  good* 
(Lev.  xxvii.  16;  Num.  xi.  32;  i<"zek.  xlv.  11), 
In  later  t  nies  the  homer  was  replaced  bv  Ih*. 
cor  (Ezek.  xlv.  14),  which  is  found  among  the 
Hellenists  in  the  form  Kopos-  In  Hosea  iii.  2, 
the  *]n?,  'half  homer,''  is  mentioned,  whicli  the 
Seventy  render  liy  rjfx.i6KO,'os,  and  the  \'iilgate 
by  'corns  dimidius."  Another  measure  is  HQ^N, 
which  comes  fidin  an  Egyptian  root  denoting  *  to 
measure.'  HND,  found  ni  the  Se|)tn,igiiit,  the 
New  Testament,  and  Joseplius,  under  the  form 
araToi'.  is  of  uncertain  origin.  The  Seventy  tran.i- 
late  it  somet-imes  liy  simply  fteTpof,  '  measure* 
(Ci'en.  xviii.  6),  and  the  dual  firm  liy  Si/xfroay 
(2  Kings  vii.  \).  "iDy,  in  its  derivation  and 
meaning  resembles  "lOfl,  but  denotes  a  muc'a 
smaller  mass.  3p  (can),  the  hollow,  the  liowl, 
was  adopted  liy  the  Greeks  as  KaySdy.  These  are 
measuies  for  dry  goods.  We  now  jiass  on  ti) 
liquid  measuies.  1.  riH,  is  from  a  root  which 
denotes 'to  determine,'  '  to  measure.'  It  is  put 
in  reliition  to  the  homer  in  Ezek.  xlv.  I'l,  -4; 
whence  we  learn  that  tiie  bath  was  applied  to 
fluids.  2.  jTl,  is  retained  by  tlie  Seventv  in  the 
forms    fir,   ^y,    ijy.       The   word    is   of    Egyptian 

origin.  3.  yp  (hig),  is  a  word  found  otily  iu 
the  Mosaic  law  regarding  the  clean;iing  of  the 
lejier  (Lev.  xv.  12,  'the  log  of  oil).  It  is  refer- 
alile  to  an  Arabic  root  whicli  denotes  '  to  jire.ss 
into.'  The  feminme  form  is  found  in  the  Syriac, 
with  (he  meaning  of  bowl.  L^jg  iiad  the  same 
import  as  cab. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relations  between 
these  measiire.s,  we  take  tiie  ephah  and  I'afh, 
wliich,  in  l'>.ek.  xlv.  11,  are  declared  to  lie  of  one 
measure.  They  each  contained  the  tenth  part  ot 
a  homer  (Ezek.  xlv.  11,  14);  thus  the  relation  of 
the  homer  to  the  bath  ami  the  ephah  belong*  to 
a  decimal  <livision  (Exod.  xvi.  3f)). 

The  Seah,  fxirpov:  the  translation  given  by  the 
Sepliiagint  of  the  Helirew  in  Exod.  xvi.  36,  is  aa 
follows  : — rh  Se  yofJihp  rh  Senaroy  ruy  rpio)" 
fifTpuv  ijy, — 'the  homer  is  the  tenth  part  of  tiiree 
measures'  (•^).  With  the  Septuagint  aiid  the 
Targuin  the  ephah  was  equal  to  three  seain 
'conip  Malt.  xiii.  33,  adra  rpia,  with  Gen.  xviii 
6,  and  Jerome  on  the  former  place).  The  same 
reiaticn  is  deiived  from  a  passage  in  Josepliut 
(^Antii^.  Ix.  4.  5),  where  tiie  contents  of  the  tenii  ut 
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giT'"'^  *s  one  It.ili.tii  inotlius  and  a  half,  fcr  tl-.e 
moiiivs  !ie)cl  sixucn  sextavii,  iuul  the  epliali,  ac- 
cording ti)  .josejih'is,  fwcnty-t'.vo  scxiaiii  ;  a 
mo'Iii.is  and  a  luilf  is,  tlu'rernie,  the  tliird  |iait  of" 
tne  epluiii.  The  llilihins  eiiliicly  cinicur  in  these 
views.  The  cali,  uccDrdinij  to  Jusepliiis  (Antiq. 
ix.  4.  4;  coinp.  2  Kings  vi.  25),  is  equal  to  four 
■xe»taD,  for  one  t'omth  of  a  cab  lie  tianslates  hy 
^eVxT)?,  seven'y-two  of  which  make  a  /^eTpTjTijy, 
a  measure  ;  eiyiiteeu  (•.il)S  then  make  an  ephah, 
ind  six  a  seali.  In  the  same  way  the  Rabbins 
determine  the  [iropiiition  of  the  cal)  to  the  seah 
(corn]),  the  jvassa^c  in  Leusdeii,  Phil.  iVlixtus, 
p  205).  There  remain  the  liin  and  the  lo/,. 
Tlie  bin,  according  U)  Jo-^eplins  (^Antiq.  iii.  !h  4), 
's  an  old  Hebrew  mass,  which  cuntaineil  two 
Attic  x^^^^  "'"  which  twelve  went  to  the  Attic 
mefretes ;  therel'ore  die  liin  is  the  sixth  part  of 
the  bath.  Tlie  log,  according  to  the  Halibiiis, 
is  the  twenty-foiuth  nail  uf  the  seah,  consequently 
flie  seventy  second  ]iart  of  the  bath,  and  the 
t;velfth   jiart  of  the   liin   (comp.   Leusden,  Phil. 


li visional    systems    found    in 
A   decimal  ;  and  2.   A  duo- 


Mixnis,  p.  207). 

Tlieie  are  two  ' 
these  measuies  :  1. 
decimal,  thus  : — 

Homer 
Bath  and 
Goiner 

By  putting  together  the  measures  for  dry  and 
those  for  liquid  articles,  we  obtain  the  duodecimal 
division  : — 


1 

phah       10 

1 

.     loo 

10 

Ephah  or  Bath 
Seah       .      . 
Hill   .      .      . 
Cab  .      .      . 

Ia.-  .     .      . 


1 

2  1 

6  3 

2i  12 


4     1 

itlier 


Here  all  the  niitrdiers  are  divisib 
twelve  or  by  muliinles  of  twelve.  Such  a  duo- 
decimal airaiignneiit  is  found  in  the  cubic  mea- 
Bures  of  the  Gn  eks  and  Romans.  Hence  the  three 
systems  give  and  receive  support. 

We  will    now  exhibit  all   these  measures  in  re- 
lation to  the  greatest,  the  homer  : — 


H()->ier  . 

.      .       1 

Hath  and 

Kphah   10 

1 

Seah      . 

.      .      30 

3 

I 

Hin       . 

.      .      60 

0 

2 

1 

Gomer  . 

.      .    100 

10 

3^ 

]^,    I 

Cab        . 

.      .    I'^^O 

IS 

() 

3     1^    1 

Log      . 

.      .   720 

72 

21 

12     7J    4 

1 

The  duodecimal  is  the  original  principle,  the 
deciimd  system  lieing  introduced  only  to  bring  the 
two  methuds  into  harmnny.  The  liomer  did  not 
at  (iist  form  a  part  of  the  Hebiew  system  (Ezek. 
*lv.  11). 

For  the  actual  size  of  these  measures  wc  must 
►eier  to  .(useplius.  of  whntii  'I'heodoiet  (Jn  E.iod. 
xxix.)  says  :  TTiarevTfoi'  St  eV  toi'to.s  Ty  'locrTjTriv 
o.Kpi^ws  Toil  tdyuvs  TO,  uerpa  iirKnajxevif), — '  f  d  low 
in  these  things  .Jusephus,  wh.i  well  understood 
the  measuies  of  the  natii  n'  (comp.  Aiitiq.  viii. 
3.  &).  To  the  hciuier  or  cor  Josephus  ascribes 
(Anliq.  XV.  9.  2)  twelve  Attic  mcdimni,  where 
tlie  readuig  should  be  metreta.>.  Bath  and  Kphah 
are  tlie  same.  Josiplius  {Aiitiq.  viii.  2.  9)  de- 
termines eacii  at  seventy-two  xeslce,  and  makes 
\liem  equal  to   an  Attic   metretes.     The   saton    is 
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twenty-four  sextarii  ;  the  hin  is  twelve  sextarii, 
the  gumer,  the  tenth  part  of  the  ephah,  must  hold 
seven  and  one-lilth  sextarii  ;  the  cab  is  equal  to 
four  xestffi.  On  the  log  Josephus  gi^es  nc» 
information  ;  as  the  I'ciulh  part  of  the  cab,  it  held 
a  xestes.  The  Attic  mefities.  wlii(  h  corresi:ondeil 
with  the  Hebrew  bath  and  ephah,  contains  73P, ''00 
Parisian  grains  of  rain-water,  which  would  liU  a 
space  of  about  1985  Parisian  cubic  inches. 
1  hus  we  come  to  the  following  table  : — 

Size.  Weight  in  Watku. 

Vm.  cub   in.  Pin-.  j;r. 

Homer    19857-7  73;  8000 

Ephah       11185 -77  7.;9^0rt 

Seah  C61-!i2  24(;()i:0 

.    Hin  330- L6  123300 

Gomer        198-577  7  3980 

Cab  1)0-32  41100 

Log  27  58  10275 

Bockh  has  proved  that  it  is  in  Babylon  wo  are 
to  lock  for  the  foundations  of  the  metrological 
system^  of  the  ancifiit  world  ;  for  the  eniire  system 
of  measures,  both  eastern  and  western,  must  be 
referred  to  the  Babylonish  foot  as  to  its  basis 
Here  is  the  root  of  the  original  system,  and  of  the 
individual  systems  which  sprang  Iron,  the  ori- 
ginal one.  This  imjiortant  fViCt,  ascertained  and 
established  by  Bockh,  has  been  investigated  and 
conlirmed  by  an  iiidepetideiit  inquirer  of  the 
highest  authority,  namely,  K.  O.  MiJller.  Not 
only  the  metrological  system,  but  with  it  other 
knowledge  went  westward  from  Babylon.  This 
metrological  system  bears  traces  of  ha\ing  ]iro- 
ceeded  from  the  hands  of  Babylonian  astrono- 
mers. The  ancient  world  was  dependent  for  its 
astronomy  on  Babylon.  Heiodotiis  (ii.  101) 
says  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  the  division  of  the 
(hiy  into  twelve  parts  from  the  Bab\  loniaiis, 
calling  to  mind  the  duodecimal  division  which 
we  have  spoken  of.  'i'he  Zodiac  toil  is  of 
Asiatic,  Ideler  holds  of  Babylonian  origin  ;  but 
recent  investigations  have  shown  a  striking  agree- 
ment between  the  astronomy  of  the  Babyloniaiii 
and  the  Cliinese,  to  say  nothing  of  otl  er  nations 
in  the  fartlier  east  (Ideler,  Ucber  die  Zeitveclunmg 
der  C/iincsen,  &<;.,  Berlin,  1S39;  Biot,  JoiirnaZ 
des  Saoans,  Dec.  18^9,  Jan.  and  May.  1S40; 
Glilthigen  Gel.  Ameiyen,  1840,  p.  201,  sq.). 
Of  this  common  knowledge  several  considerations 
concur  in  referring  the  origin,  not  to  the  Chinese, 
but  to  the  Babylonians.  Hence  I'abyloii  appears 
as  the  land  which  was  the  teacher  of  the  east  and 
the  west  in  astronomical  and  mathematical  know- 
ledge, standing  as  it  were  in  the  middle  of  the 
ancient  world,  and  seniling  Ibrth  rays  of  light 
from  her  two  extended  hands.  l'ale>tine  conhl 
not  be  closed  against  these  illuminations,  which, 
in  their  )>rogress  we.'^tward  must  have  enlightened 
its  inhabitanls,  who  appear  to  have  owed  their 
highest  eaithly  cullurti  to  the  Babylonians  and 
the  Egyptians. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted : — 
J,  D.  Michaelis,  Siipplem.  ad  Lex.  Hebr., 
]).  1521  ;  Hussey,  Essay  onthe  A7)cient  Weights, 
Moneij,  &c.,  Oxford,  1S3G  ;  F.  P.  B;iyer.  De 
Kuiiimis  Ilebrceo-Sairiajitanis,  \'aleiit'se  Ede- 
tanorum,  1781,  written  in  reply  to  Die  L'niicht- 
heit  der  Jiid.  M'umen,  Biiizow.  1779;  Hupfeld, 
Betra-chtwHj  dunhlcr  Stellung  da-  A.  T.  Textge' 
scltichte,   in    the    Studien   v.nd    h'ritikcn.   I&30 
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2nd  lief>,  p]'.  247-301  :  G.  Seyffarth,  Beitrage 
zur  Kenntriiss  dcr  Litcratur,  Kunst,  Mythol. 
and  Gesrh  des  alien  Aegtjplcn;  see  especially 
Bert'nean.  Zar  Geschic/ite  der  IsraeUlen.  (iot- 
tingen,  I84i:  Cumlierliiei!,  Essay  on  Weights 
ttnd  Measures  :  Arluitlinot,  Tobies  of  Ancient 
Coins,  &c.  Hnsscys  work,  relerie'l  to  above, 
l.ibonrs  iiiniei  tlie  (lisadv-iiitage  of  luwitig  l>epii 
coiripileii  apivt  IVom  any  acquaii.taiice  with  the 
l)est  Geinia:i  writers',  aiul  thoiijih  it  is  a  merit^.)- 
rioiis  sni'vev  ol  much  that  has  lieeii  written  in 
Knglisli  and  Latin  on  the  suhject,  yet  for  want  of 
co:ii|irisi'iir  the  vie.vs  of  l?b,:kh — as  ^.-lanced  over 
ill  this  iirti('le  —  it  luis  liltle  scholailike  value. 
A  tliorougli  work  on  the  suliject  in  the  English 
latiojua^e,  embracing!;  what  has  heen  recently  ac- 
conii)lishe(l  on  t!ie  Continent,  is  a  ilesiUeiatum. — 

J.  R.  B. 
WELL.     [Wvri:n.] 

WEST    oins,  □;,  u^'pfi5^  Nia,  nnyp). 

Tiie  Slieinile,  in  speakini;  of  the  quarters  of  tiie 
heavens,  <S:c.,  supposes  his  face  turned  towards 
0>e  east  ;  so  that  the  ea*t  is  hefore  him,  Dip, 
strictly  what  is  i)ffore.  or  in  front;  the  «onth  on 
liis    right    h;ind,  ]^T\,    strictly    what    lies   to   tlie 

right;  the  north  on  ids  Kd't  hand,'pXr3b,  the  left 
side;  and  the  west  hehind  Idni,  ~ni''liS,  literally 
•  he  hinder  side.  The  latter  Hebrew  woid,  though 
never  translated  'west'  in  our  version,  means  so:  as 
in  Isa.  ix.  I'i.  'the  Philisliiips  hehind,"  opp:>.'-ed  to 
the  Syrians,  mp  ;  Sept.  a.''/ -riXlo-j  SuiTfx'wi' :  Vtilg. 
ab  occidente  :  ami  in  .Job  xxiii.  S.  'I'he  words 
(Dent.  xi.  21),  '  'he  iittennost  sea,"  pinWH  DNI, 
lire  renilered  in  Sept.  scos  rfjy  ^a^d.<ra■r|s  t?]s  eVl 
BviTfidv  ;  Vulg.  ad  mare  occidentale  (conij). 
xxxiv.  2;  .Joel  ii.  20).  The  more  general  'ise  of 
the  word  IIPIN  for  tiie  west,  was  doubtless  snper- 
Bedeit  aniong^  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  liy  E3*, 
literally  'the  sei,"  that  is,  the  Mediterraneiii  Sea, 
which  lay  to  the  west,  and  which,  as  a  more  iial- 
|vai>le  object,  lifcame  lo  lliem  the  representative  of 
■  tlie  west  generally,  and  ciiieHy  associate  1  with 
iheir  ideas  ot' it.  .\^,cordin!^ly  this  word  D^,  and 
its  derivali\  es  mO^,  &c  ,  aie  Uiirty-t»vo  times  len- 
dered  by  6aKa(r(ra.  in  the  Sept.,  and  only  once  by 
Sixr/ioi :  in  the  V'lilgale,  liy  occidens  and  mare. 
It  is  used  to  sisnify  a  quarter  of  the  heavens,  or 
of  the  eaitli  (fien.  xxviii.  11  :  Dent,  xxsiii.  23  ; 
1  Kmgs  vd.  ■.>.);  1  Chron  ix.  24  ;  2  Chron.  iv.  4  ; 
Isa.  xi.  14;  xlix.  12;  Ezek.  xlviii.  1:  Ilos.  xi. 
10;  Zecli.  xiv.  4).  It  i.s  use  i  adjectively  in  the 
same  sense;  as,  west  bonier  (Num.  xxxiv.  6; 
Josli  XV.  12;  Ezek.  xlv.  7);  westein  (Num. 
xxxiv.  ti);  west  (juarter  (.Fosh.  xviii.  1-1);  west 
»ide(Eviid.  xxvii.  12;  xxxviii.  12;  Num.  ii.  18; 
XXXV.  5:  Ez-ek.  xlviii.  3-8,  2-},  2t):  westward 
(Gpii.  xiii.  14;  Num.  iii.  23;  Dent,  iii  27; 
Ezek.  xlviii.  18  ;  Dan.  viii.  4)  ;  west  wind  (  Kxod. 
X.  19).  Tnose  words  of  IM  ises.  ■  N  iphtali,  pixsess 
thou  the  ws'  and  the  south'  (i)eut.  xxxid.  '23), 
teem  to  contradict  the  statement  of  .losephns, 
ihat  this  tribe  possessed  the  ea-it  and  the  imilli  in 
Upper  (iJalilee  {AiUiq.  v.  1.  22);  liut  Pochart 
interprets  '  the  sonlh,'  not  ivilh  reuard  (o  the  ,i  hole 
land  of  Canaan,  but  to  the  Daniles,  mrntionrd 
ill  ver.  22;  and  l>y  'the  west'  he  Miiilersiandg 
Mie  Like  of  Tdierias,  otiierwise  (ral  led  (he  .sr«  of 
Tilieri^K,  or  Galilee,  or  (jennesaret  ;  Cir  the  poiiinn 
<*f  Naj'l.t.ili  (extended  from  the  south  of  tiie  city 
£>'it^  Dan  or  Laish,  'u  the  S  a  of  Tiberias,  which 
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wxs  in  thistrilie.  So  all  the  Chaldep  ])ara[>hra»t« 
ex])ound  the  wnrd  C,  here  translated  ?cfst ;  S<»pl, 
BdXafTixav  /caJ  Ai'/3a ;  ^  nig.  mare  et  ineridieni, 
(Hic^'ozoic.  ])t.  i.  Id),  iii.  c.  18)  In  some  ]assa»e« 
the  word  sit;iiitie3  the  c  asts  of  (he  Mediterranean 
Sea,  aiitl  ■  the  islands  of  the  sea"  dennies  the  western 
jiaits  of  the  world,  or  European  nations.  T  hu.s, 
in  regard  to  the  (iilnre  resturation  of  the  Jews  fn 
(heir  own  hind,  it  is  said  (Ho.sea  xi.  10),  'when 
the  I-ord  shall  roar,  then  the  children  shall  tiem- 
ble  (that  is.  hasten  ;  an  allusi.iii  to  the  nu'tion  of 
a  bird's  wings  in  flying)  I'rom  tlie  west  '  (sea  ver. 
11,  and  com]).  Isa.  xxiv.  14,  \'i,  with  Isa.  \i.  II  ; 
xxiv.  14).  In  (he  account  gi\en  of  (he  lemoval 
of  the  plajiie  of  locusl.s  I'rom  Egyjit,  we  are  told 
(I'^xod.  X.  19).  'the  Lord  (iirlied  a  migh(v  strong 
west  w'lid,'  D''"ni"l,  ayefxop  drrb  da\aa(Tr}t-  Snp 
posing  that  these  were  the  veiy  wolds  of  Moses, 
or  a  literal  rendering  of  his  words,  it  follows  that 
the  Egyptians  made  a  similar  refeience  to  the 
Mediterranean,  since  Mo-es,  an  Egyptian,  would 
no  doulif  US''  the  laii.gnage  of  his  coiintiy  in  de- 
scriliing  an  event  which  occurred  hi  it.  If  his 
Words  do  not  refer  to  (he  iMediteiranean,  they 
must  refer  to  tie  I'ar  distant  Atlantic,  which,  how- 
ever, according  to  Herodotus,  was  not  known  lo 
(lie  Egyptians  till  many  ages  afterw.irds.  Moses 
also  represents  (tckI  as  saying  to  Abram,  in  tlie 
land,  '  Lift  up  thine  eyes  and  hmk  northward, 
and  southward,  and  eastwaid.  and  westward,' 
nC  (Gen.  xiii.  I  I).  'I  he  allusii.n  (o  the  sea  in 
the  latter  passage  may  be  accounted  for,  u])on 
the  sujiposnion  that  the  very  words  ol'  God  to 
.•\liiam  had  been  jireservcd,  ai'.d  weie  inserted  by 
Mo^cs  ill  his  historv.  In  two  pa>.sages  (Ps.  cvii. 
3;  Isa.  xlix.  1_')  Q''0  starius  oppo.-ed  to  jID^'D, 
but  ought  .still  to  be  rendereil  '  t!ie  west  :'  coni[i. 
.Amos  viii.  12;  Dent,  xxxiii.  2.'!.  The  west  is 
also  indicated  by  (he  plua.se  L"?X'n  NUD  pt<, 
dizh  y-hs  ^vcruwv.  de  (eriaoccasussidis.  Tlie^e  v/ords 
aie  tianslateil  '  the  west  country  ni  i'>ech.  viii.  7, 
li(erally,  (he  coun(ry  of  (he  going  down  of  (he 
si:n.  and  aie  fully  translated  in  Ps.  1.  1  ;  cxiii.  3; 
Mai.  i.  11:  com]).  Dent.  xi.  oO ;  .fosh.  i.  »; 
xxiii.  4.  Another  wont  by  which  the  west  is 
denoted,  is  31^0,  liwm  3iy,  to  remove,  pass 
away,  disa])])ear  as  the  sun  lioes ;  hence  (li«' quar- 
ter of  the  heavens,  Kc.,  where  fiie  sun  .sets,  the 
west.  Tlie  same  idea  is  conveyed  in  tlie  (jioek 
word  5v(T/j.a{,  from  5va>.  It  occuis  in  1  Chron.  xii. 
15;  Ps.  ixxv.  6;  ciii.  12:  cvii.  3:  Isa  xliii.  5; 
xlv.  6;  lix.  19:  Sept.  Suff/ua/:  Vnlg.  oc-cidens. 
Ill  Dan.  viii.  5,  Aii|/.  occidens.  It  is  used  to  ile- 
iiote  the  west  (piarler  of  the  heavens  oreaitli.  In 
the  .'Vjiocryjiha  and  New  Testament  (he  word 
translated  '  west'  iiivarialily  coriesnonds  (o  Si/crjuai 
(Judith  ii.  19;  Matt.  viii.  II  ;  xxiv.  27;  Luke 
xii  54;  xiii.  29;  liev.  xxi.  13;  ^'ulg.  occi- 
d»ii.'>,  occ.isus.  Oiu'  Loiil's  memoiabie  wcrd.s, 
'  They  shall  come  from  the  east  and  the  «est,'  &c,. 
(Mitt.  viii.  11  ,  (o  which  Luke  adds  '  and  from 
(he  noidi  and  (he  south'  (xiii.  29),  signify  all  the 
regions  of  the  world;  as  in  cla.ssiciil  writers  also 
(.\en.  C'l/?-.  i.  1.  3).  Grot  ins  tiiiiiks  that  thjd 
jiissage  p^fers  (o  the  jiiomise  to  Jacob  (Geu. 
xxviii.  14).  In  our  Lord's  jirediction  of  (he  de- 
stiuction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  (Mu't. 
xxiv.  27  J — '  For  as  tlie  lighdiing  conie'li  out  ol 
the  east  and  shintth  even  iii.to  (he  west,  lei)  a!*o 
sliall  (he  coniingof  the  Son  of  man  be'-- he  is  bii(»- 
posed  to   have  intimated  (he  preciite  diiection  in 
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which  the  Roman  army  r(  in  ducted  the  invasion. 
His  refeienct  Id  the  clmul,  tv/v  vei.pi\r,v,  rising 
out  of  ilie  west,  us  the  piecuisor  of  a  shower 
fcomj).  1  Fiirigs  xviii.  43-40),  still  ciiii('S|niii(ls  to 
the  weather  in  Palestine.  Vohiey  KHy<,  L'nuest 
et  !c  solid  OIK  st,  qui  regneiif  (e/i  Syne  ct  I'ales- 
t>ne)iW  Nuveinhre  en  F^viier,  sonljponi  meseivir 
de  rex|iiessi.)n  des  Aralics,  lesi,-6ies  des  pluies:  — 
'The  west  and  south-west  wiinis,  which  in  Syria 
and  Palestine  prevail  (Viini  Noveniher  to  February, 
are,  lo  liiiri<»w  an  expu'ssion  nC  the  Aials,  "  the 
fatheis  (if  showers  "' '  (  Voyat/e  en  Syrie,  totn.  i. 
p.  297;   S  laws  Tvavtls.  |..  329.)-- J.  F.  1). 

WIIALF  jn  IftuH,  Au>.i  yin  thanniu  ;  Sept. 
and  M.itt  xii.  40.  K^TCfs).  occurs  ill  seveial  places 
of  t!ie  OKI  Testiiinent,  and  once  in  the  New  Tes- 
tuinent.  In  the  pu,'<sa^'-s  where  seniles  and  feet  are 
mentioned  us  lieloii^iiis^  to  than,  cominenlutors 
have  shown  tiiat  liie  crocodile  is  iiitendeci,  which 
then  is  synonynious  with  the  leviatlian  ;•  and  they 
have  endeavoured  also  to  demonstrate,  where  t/ian- 
nin  <lraw  the  dugs  to  suckle  their  youn;.^-,  that  seals 
are  meant,  ahiiougli  cetacea  nourish  Iheiis  in  a 
similar  manner.  It  may  he  donhted  whelher,  in 
most  of  tiie  ca^es,  the  poetical  diction  points  ali- 
solutely  to  any  specilic  animal,  paiticnlarly  as 
there  is  more  I'orce  and  s^raiidenr  in  a  t^eneralized 
an(r  collective  image  of  the  hu^e  mon>ters  of  the 
deep,  not  inappioinialely  so  called,  than  in  the 
restriction  to  any  one  species,  since  all  are  in 
Gen.  i.  2ti  made  collectively  sub-er.vient  to  the 
§upremacy  of  man.  Hut  criticism  is  still  more 
inappropriate  wlien,  not  contented!  wiih  [loint- 
iuij  to  some  assumed  species,  it.  attempts  to  ra- 
tio!iaiise  miraculous  events  hy  such  argumenls  ; 
38  in  the  case  of  Jonah,  wheie  the  (act  of  whales 
having  a  small  gullet,  and  not  being  foimd  in 
the  Mediterranean,  is  adduced  to  pro\e  that  the 
tiuge  fisii  iT  dat/  was  not  a  celacean,  but  a 
iliark  !  J\'o.v,  iftlie  text  be  liteially  taken,  the 
iran.s>icMori  is  plainly  niiraciilou.s,  and  no  longer 
viihiii  theS|  here  of  zoological  discussion;  and  if 
.t  be  allegorical,  as  some,  we  think,  eiioneously 
Assume,  tli:'n,  whether  the  prophet  was  saveil  by 
means  of  a  kind  of  boat  called  dagk,  or  it  be  a 
mystical  account  of  initiation  where  the  neojiiiite 
was  detained  three  days  in  an  aik  or  boat,  ligu- 
ratively  <lenomin.ited  a  (ish,  or  Celtic  aoa/u;  llie 
transaction  is  equally  indeterminate;  and  it  as- 
suredly would  be  derogating  fn.m  the  high  <lig- 
nity  of  the  prophet's  mission,  to  convert  the  event 
into  a  mere  escajie,  by  boat,  or  into  a  pagan  legend 
sncli  as  Hcrcule.s,  Bacchus,  .lemshieil,  and  other 
deilied  heroes  of  the  rernoter^t  antiquity,  are  fabled 
to  have  undergone,  and  which  all  the  ancient 
mysteries,  including  the  Druidical,  symbolized. 
It  may  be  oh-erved,  besides,  of  cetace  ais  anima's, 
that  fliougli  less  fiequent  in  the  Me<iiterranean 
than  in  the  ocean,  they  are  far  from  being  unknown 
'.here.  Joppa  now  .lalfa,  tlie  very  [liace  whence 
Jonah  set  sail,  displayed  forages  in  one  of  its  jiagaii 
temples  huge  bones  of  a  species  of  whale,  wliicn  ihe 
legends  of  (lie  place  pielended  weie  tliose  of  ihe 
dragon  monster  slain  by  Peiseus,  as  represented 
in  the  Arkite  mylhus  ol  that  hero  .md  Andromeda; 
■nd  wliicii  remaineil  in  tliut  spot  till  the  conquer- 
ing Romans  cariieil  them  in  tiiumpb  to  the  great 
eity.  Procop  us  menti>ins  a  huge  sea-m<inster 
Ui  the  Pro|ioulis,  taken  during  liis  |iraefecture 
if  ConstantuKtple,  in  the  36lli  year  of  Justinian, 
(4J>.362),aflerl]avi:ig  destroyeJ  vosMlsat  certain 
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Tntervals  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Rondoletiuf 
enumerates  several  whales  stianded  cr  taken  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  :  these  were  most  likely 
all  orcas,  p/ii/se/ers,  or  cnmpedolios.  i.  e.  toothed 
whales,  as  large  and  more  lierce  than  the  /itysti- 
cet6S,  which  have  balein  in  the  mouth,  and  ui  p**- 
sent  very  rarely  make  tieir  way  farther  South  'lioil 
the  Hay  of  Biscay  ;  tliou-h  in  early  tunes  it  is  puH 
bable   they   visited    Ibe    Med rterranean,  since   t!»e 

1  resent  writer  has  seen  them  within  thd  tropics. 
In  the  .Syrian  seas,  the  Bel-ian  pilgrim  Lavacis, 
on  his  passage  fr  in  iMallato  PHle.-.tine.  incide;it- 
ally  mentions  a  ■  Tonynvisch,"  which  be  lurther 
denominates  an  •  oil-Ksh,'  longer  tlian  ;!ie  \es>el, 
leisinely  swimming  aUmg.  anil  which  the  swimeii 
said  prognosticated  ba<l  weallier.  On  (he  islai;d  of 
Zerbi,  close  to  the  .Afiican  coast,  the  bile  Cmi- 
maiKler  Davies,  ILN„  found  the  bones  of  a  cacha- 
lot on  the  beach.  .Shaw  mentions  an  oica  moie 
than  sixty  feet  in  length,  s-Jianded  at  Algiers;  an<J 
the  late  .Ailmi.al  Ross  Donelly  saw  one  in  tiie  .VI*- 
diterraneun  near  the  island  of  Alb;ir.in.  Tbeieure 
liesides,  numerous  sharks  of  tlie  large-t  siiecics  i'A 
Ihe  .sea-  of  the  lyevant,  and  also  in  ihe  ArabiEfl* 
Gulf  and  Red  Sea,  as  well  as  <-.etacea,  of  wbitifc 
balteua  bitan  is  toe  largest  in  those  se.is,  and  t^v» 
species  of  ludunre  or  ditf/oiiff,  winch  are  lierbi- 
vorous  animals,  inteiniediate  between  whales  an<l 
seals.— C.  H.  S. 

WHK.AT  ("tSn  chitiah)  occun?  in  various 
jiassages  of  Scriptuie,  as  eiunnerated  by  CelsiiWi 
Gen.  y.xx.  \A;  Exod.  ix.  32:  xxix.'S;  xxxtv. 
22;  Dent  viii.  8;  xxxii.  14;  Judg.  vi.  11- 
XV.    I;    Ruth    ii.   23;    I    ."am.   ri.    13;    xii.    17^;  ■ 

2  Sam.  iv.  G;  \vii.2S  ;  I  Kings  v.  11  ;  1  L'hrou. 
XXI.  2(1,  23;  2  Chron.  ii.  15;  xxvii.  5;  Job 
xxxi.  40;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  16:  cxlvii.  H;  Cant.  vri. 
2;  Isa.  xxviii.  2j  ;  .ler.  xii.  13:  xli.  &;  Kzek. 
iv.9:  xxvii.  17:  xlv.  13;  MuilJoel  i.  11.  Thert 
can  be  no  doulit  that  cliUtah,  by  some  wntfa* 
c/iittlia,  chettelh,  clieleli,  &c.,  is  coriectlv  trans- 
lated '  wheat,'  from  its  cl.ise  re.seniblai'ce  to  tlie 
Arabic,  a.s  well  to  the  names  of  wheat  in  other  lan- 
guages. Celsius  says.  '  HDn.  'hitUia.  occultatoj 
in  puucto  dage.sch,  pro  ntDJD  chintha  uicitiur 
ex   usu   KbriEorum.'     This    brings  it  st.U  neaier 

to  the   Arabic   name    of  wheat,   /tU-..^    which  it^ 

Roman  characters  is  vaiioosly  written,  hinleh^ 
/iinl/ie.  heiita,  and  by  Pemplius  in  his  tianshilion 
of  Avicenna,  hhhdtlta ;  and  under  tl.is  name  it 
is  described   liy  the  .-Vrabic  authois  on   Materia 

Medica.   As  the  .Arabic  —  /i«,  is   in    many  words 


Hebrew  and  .-Arabic  names  of  wheat  are  the  sainp, 
es[)ecially  as  the  Il-br-^w  n  lias  the  gutfnial  soiin^ 

''f^ji.  DilTerent  derivations  have  been  given  of 
the  word  chillah  :  by  Celsius  it  is  deiived  from 
'  D3n  chanath,   protulit,   produxil, //!«<•<((»»,  ex 

Cant.  ii.  13  ;"  or  the  Arabic 'lai*.,    rubuil,    qu:A 

frilicum  rubello  sit  colore'  {H.ej'ohot.  ii.  1K{\ 
The  translator  of  the  Biblical  Botanij  of  Roseu- 
miiller  justly  observes  that  'the  similarity  Id 
sound  between  Ihe  Hebrew  woiil  ciiitlah  an<t  ttw 
English  ichaat  is  obvious.  Be  it  remembeied  tlhil 
the  ch  here  is  identical  in  souttd  with  the  Gaatir 
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gnttural,  or  tlie  Spanlsli  x.  It  is  further  remark- 
al)le,  fliiit  tlie  Hel)revv  term  ia  etymologically 
coo-r;ate  wit'n  tlie  words  fiiJ  wheat  used  by  every 
one  of"  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations 
(tlius  we  have  in  Islamiic  hveiti,  Danish  hvede, 
Swedisli  Jivete,  Masogotli. /(7pr?«<e,German  wcize?i) ; 
and  tliiit,  in  this  instance,  theie  is  no  resemblance 
Ijetween  tlie  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  terms, 
and  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Slavonic  (for  the 
Greek  word  is  irvpoi.  tlie  Latin  friunentum  or 
triticum,  the  Russian  psienitsa.  Polish  pszenica)  ; 
and  yet  the  general  reseml)lai)ce  between  the 
Slavonic,  the  TUjacian,  and  the  Gothic  lan- 
guages is  so  stroM„'.  that  no  jihilulogist  now 
doubts  tlieir  identity  of  origin  '  {I.  c.  p.  75). 


!''■  ni    f^o  Tartarien 
^ecifb  ot'  ))arl«jr 


541.     [Triticum  compositum— Eijyptian  Wieat.] 

Rosenniiiller  further   remarks    that    in    Egy])t 

and     in     Barbary   ,^,AJ    knmich    is    the    usual 

name  i'or  wheat  (ciuoting  Descrip.  (Je  l Efjypte, 
t.  xix  p.  45  :  Heist's  Acconnf  of  Mnroko  and  Fez, 
]i.  309);  and  also,  that  in  Hebrew,  HDp  kemach 
denotes  the  (lour  of  wheat  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  Num. 
V.  15).  This,  it  is  curious  to  observe,  is  not  very 
unlike  the  Indian  name  of  wheat,  kinmk.  All 
these  names  indicate  communication  lietween 
tlie  nations  oi'  anticjuity,  as  well  as  point  to  a 
comm;)n  origin  i/f  wheat.  Thus  in  his  Hima- 
kiyaii  Bofaiii/,  the  author  of  this  article  has 
Slated  :  •  Wheat  having  l)eeii  one  ol'tlie  earliest  cul- 
tivaled  grains,  is  m.>st  probably  of  Asiatic  origin, 
as  no  douiit  Asia  was  the  earliest  civilized,  as 
Well  as  the  lir<t  peopled,  countrj.  It  is  ktravn  to 
the  Aiabs  under  the  name  of  liinteli,  to  the  Per- 
8ia:is  as  ytiiido  un,  Hindu  (ichoon  and  kiinuk. 
The  species  of  b.ulev  cultivated  in  the  plains  of 
India  and  known  by  the  Hiiidu  and  Persian 
name  JHo,  Arabic  shieer,  is  huunul  Jiexacr- 
ttichxim.  As  liotli  wheat  an<l  !]arley  aie  culti- 
vatsd  in  the  plains  of  India  in  the  wintei'  monlhs, 

.wiieve  none  of  the  sin'cies  of  these  gener.i  are  in- 
dij^eDons.   ii    is  piolialile  that  both  have  been  in- 

.trotiucetl  into  India  frum  the  north,  tliat  is,   from 


the   Persian,   and    perhaiis 
region,  where  these   and    ,.; 

are  most  successfully  and  abundantly  cultivated 
(p.  419).  Dili'erent  s]iecies  of  wheat  were  no  doidjt 
cultivated  by  the  ancients.  \Vy  triticum  compotitwn 
m  Egypt.  7'.  asttvuni.T.  luhcrnum  in  Syria  &c.; 
but  both  bailey  and  wheat  are  too  well  known  to 
require  further  illustration  in  this  place, — J.  F.  R. 

WHIRLWIND.     [Winds.] 
WIDOW.     [Woman.] 
WIFE.     [Marriage:   Woman.] 
WILDERNESS.     [Deserts.] 
WIMPLE.     [Vkii,.] 

W^IND,  &c.  (D-IT;  Sept.  iri/eC^o,  Sve^os; 
Vulg.  spiritus,  ve7itus).  The  Hebrew  woril  sig- 
nifies air  in  motion  generally,  as  breath,  wind, 
&'c.  Hoth  the  .Septnagint  words  occur  in  the  fol- 
lowing definition  of  wind  l)y  Aristotle  i^De 
Mundo,  c.  4)  :  ''Ave/j.us  ovStu  tart  ivAhv  avp  ttSAvs 
pwv,  offTis  cijua  Kol  TTveifjia  Kfyerai — '  Wind  is 
nothing  el.se  but  a  large  ipiantiry  of  air  flowing, 
which  is  called  irvev/j.a..'  So  also  Plato  hag 
IJ.eyd\o}  Tivi  TTViVjxa.ri  for  a  high  wind  {^Phcedon, 
^  24.  edit.  Forster).  Joseplius  also  uses  iryevfxa 
l^ioiov  i\n- a.  violent  uind  (^A)tliq.  xiv.  2.  2).  as 
Lucian  also  does,  ^laly  irveaixari  (Ver.  Hut. 
Ill),  i.  tom.  i.  p.  714j.  The  Vulgate  word  spiii- 
t>/s,  fvom  spiro,  'to  breathe,  'blow,"  is  applied 
in  like  manner  in  Latin,  as  by  Virgil  (^£m. 
xii.  30.3)  :  '  B  ireHe  cum  spiritus  alto  inson.lt 
Ayzx.t,' — 'When  the  northern  blast  roars  in  the 
yT^gean."  The  Hebrew  word  is  used,  1.  for  the 
wind  as  a  natural  pheiiome.'On  (Gen.  iii.  8;  Job 
xxi.  18;  xxr..  15.22;  xxxvii.21;  Ps.  i.  4 ;  ciii. 
16;  Prov.  XXX.  4;  Eccles.  i.  6  ;  xi.  4;  Isa.  vii. 
2;  xvii.  1-3;  xl.  7;  Jer.  x.  13;  li.  16;  Amos 
xiv.  13.)  It  is  poetically  a.scribed  to  the  imme- 
diate agency  of  God  (Ps.  cxxxv.  7  ;  cxlvii.  18; 
conip.  Baruch  vi.  (il).  In  the  New  Tesament 
it  occurs  in  Matt.  xi.  7;  xiv.  24;  Mark  iv.39; 
John  iii.  8;  Acts  xxvii.  4;  E])h.  iv.  14;  James 
i.  6;  Rev.  vi  13;  vii  1)..  Tliroughoiit  the  New 
Testament  the  word  is  ivefj-os,  except  in  our  Lord's 
illustration.  John  iii.  8.  In  tlie  Ap.'Crypha  avip-oz 
occurs  in  Wisihmi  v.  14;  xiii.  2.  ^c. ;  liut 
7rfei5.ua  in  xvii.  1  ■- ;  EccIih.  v.  9,  xxii  IS; 
Song  of  the  Children  xxvi.  42).  We  might  per- 
haps attribute  the  exclusion  of  the  word  7rfeC,uo, 
for 'the  wind,'  fr.nn  the  New  Tes'auient,  to  its 
having  become  almost  entirely  appropriated  to 
'  he.ivenly  things.'  In  .-Vets  i'.  2,  we  have  -rvor,, 
translated  '  wind  ;'  Vulg  s/iiri/iis.  It  means  the 
same  in  Homer  (7/.  v.()97)  irvon]  In'  iri/OT]  ^opf.ao, 
'  the  breath  orlilast  of  Boreas;'  comp.  .Feb  xxxvii. 
10.  Sept.  In  Gen.  iii.  M,  the  cool  of  tiie  day,' 
or  rather  •  wind  t>\' iUe  day,'  indicates  the  even- 
ing, since  in  the  East  a  refresiiing  lirecze  ai  ises  somti 
hours  before  sunset  ;  Vulg.  ad  auram  j)ost  mc 
rid  em.  Couip.  (^aiit.  ii.  17;  iv.  0;  wheie  the 
words  'until  the  day  bieak  and  the  shadows  flee 
away'  should  be  rendered  'imtil  the  day  breathe 
in  bLno'  (i.e.  till  evening);  Heb.  niD'ti';  Sept. 
^Lawvevari ;  \  \\\^^.  aspiret.  The  evening  bieeze 
i.s  sfill  called,  among  the  Persians,  'the  breeze  of 
the  day  '  (Cliardin,  Voyage,  t.  iv.  p.  48).  In 
Amos  iv.  13,  God  is  saiil  to  'create  the  wind.' 
Although  this  idea  is  very  conformable  to  ihff 
H-^brew  theory  of  causation,  wliicli  does  not  re- 
cognise second  causes,  but  utiributes  e\  try  uaturcj 
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jjIwnmnen.M   ini»ne<li:itely  to  the  divine  agency, 
jr«t  the   |)iiS8ii(;e   may  i>eili;i])S  he  diieileil   ;ii,'aiiist 
the  worship  ot    lln'  winds,   wliicli    was   common 
among  ancient  natimis.      Comp.  Wisdom  xiii.  2 
Herodotus  relates  it  of  the  Persians  (i.  13.).    Tlie 
words  of  our  Savium-,    'a  reed   sliakeii  with   the 
wind'  (Matt.  xi.  7),  are  taken  hy  some  in  tlie  na- 
tural, and  by  others  in  a  metaphorical  sense.    The 
foimer  view  is  adopted  hj'  Grotius,  Hezii,  Camp- 
bell, Rosenni.,  vSciilensner,  and  Welstiin;   and   is 
conlirmed,  as    Rosenmuller  oljserves,  liy  the  anti- 
tliesis   of  the  rich    man,   whose  ma.;niticeiKe  all 
gladly  survey.      The  comparison  is  adopted  to  re- 
pro\e  the  fickleness  of  the  multitude  (comp.  ver.  1.5, 
and  Eph.  iv.  1-t).     2.  The  wind  occurs  as  the  wje- 
dium  of  the  divine  inter ijositlon,w  uyencij  (iiew. 
i.  2;  viii.  1;  Ex.  xv.  10:   Num.  xi.  31  ;   1  Kings 
xviii.  45  ;   xix.  11  ;  Jol)  i.  I'J  ;    Isa.  xi.  5  ;   Jonah 
i.  4).    In  the  New  Testament,  tlie  wind  was  su]ier- 
naturally  employed  at  the  day  of  Pentecost,  like 
the  'sound'  and  'tire'  (Acts  ii.  3).      Indeed  our 
Lord's  illu^tl■ation  tJohn  iii.  8),  and   the  identity 
of    the    Hebrew     and    Greek    words    siirnifying 
breath,   winil,  antl  spirit,  lead   to  the   inference, 
that  the  air   in   motion   bears  the   nearest  resem- 
blance of  any  created  object  to   divine  intluence, 
and    is  therefore   the  most  aiiprooriate  niediimi  of 
it.     The  idea  is  finely  emliodied  by  Thomson  : 

'To  Him,  ye  vocal  gales. 
Breathe  .soft,  whose  spirit  in   your  freshness 
breathes.' 

[Spirit.]  To  this  class  of  instances  we  refer  Gen. 
i.  2,  'and  theS[iirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  f.ice  of 
the  wafers.*  Along  with  Patrick  and  Kosenmiiller, 
we  construe  the  phrase,  '  a  wind  of  (iod,'  a  wind 
emploved  as  the  medium  of  divine  agency. 
Uosenmuller  compares  Ps.  civ  30  ;  cxlvii.  8  ;  Isa. 
ttl.  7.  Dr.  Lee  refisrs  to  1  Kings  xviii.  12;  2 
Kings  ii.  16;  and  Ps.  xxxiii.  6;  Isa.  xi.  1.  In 
iie  two  latter  passages,  ha  ofjserves  that  the  word 
»  equivalent  to  power,  etc.  The  commolions  of 
<be  elements,  &c.,  through  means  of  which  the  pe- 
hila:ico  of  Elijah  was  repro\ed  (1  Kings  xix.  II), 
»re  fiest  ui:derslood  as  having  occurred  in  vision 
(comp.  Dan.  ii.  35;  Zecli.  v.  9)  3.  The  wind 
is  uied  metaphorloau;,'  in  the  following  instances: 
'The  wings  of  the  w  :iiu' tleuote  the  inosf  rapid 
motion  (2  Sam.  xxii  Ii),  where  the  phrase  may 
be  a  poetical  representation  aun)  of  the  incident 
recorded  (2  Sam.  v.  24  ;  F».  civ.  3).  The  ono- 
matopoeia in  the  two  former  passages,  ii:  Hebrew, 
is  remarkal)le.  Anything  light  or  tritiing  is  called 
wind  (.lol)  vii.  7;  Isa.  xli.  29;  P.s.  Ixzvlii.  39; 
com]!.  Eph.  iv.  14;  Ecclus.  v.  9).  VfoUiii  >vt 
empty  s[)eech  is  called  'a  strong  wind,"  or  a  u.e.xs 
temjiest  of  words  (.lob  viii.  2).  'Vain  know 
ledsje'  is  called  mTHyn,  knowledge  of  wind 
(Job  XV.  2);  'vain  worils,' wordsof  wind  (xvi.  3). 
Many  expressive  phrases  are  fornieil  with  this 
word.  'To  inherit  the  wmu,'  denotes  extreme 
disappointment  (Prov.  xi.  29)  ;  '  to  hiiie  the  wind,' 
impossibility  (xxvii.  IC)  ;  to  '  labour  for  the  wind,' 
to  labour  in  vain  (Kcc.  v.  16);  'to  bring  forth 
wind,'  great  patience  and  pains  for  no  purpose 
(Isa.  xxvi.  18;  comp.  Hos.  viii,  7;  xii.  1);  'to 
become  wind,'  to  result  in  notliingness  (Jer.  v. 
\'6).  '  Tiie  four  winds'  denote  the  four  quarters 
jf  the  globe  (Ezek.  xxxvii.  9);  '  to  scatter  to  all 
ivindit,'  to  disperse  completely  (Eaek.  v.  10;  xii. 
il ;    Z\'u.    21)'    'to  Ciiuse    to    come   from   all 
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■winds,*  to  restore  completely  (xxxvii.  9).     '  Tbe 
wind    hath  bound   her   upon   iier   wings,'   nr.eans 
deportation  into  a  far  country  (Hos.  iv.  19);   'to 
sow   the  wind    and    leap    the  whi''.wiiul,'  unwise 
labour  and  a  fruitless  result  (viii.  7);   '  to  feed  on 
the  wind,'   to   jmrsue  delusory   scheme^   (xii.  1); 
'  to  walk  in  wind,"  to  live  anil  act  in  vain  (Micah 
ii.  11);  'to  observe  the  wind,"  to  be  over  cautious 
(Eccles.  xi.  4);   to  'winnow  with  every  wind,'  to 
be   credulous,  apt  to  receive   im|nessioiis  (Eccles. 
v  9).     Comparisons. — Disappointmmt,  after  liigii 
jiromise  or  pretension,    is 'as  wind   witiioul    rain' 
(Prov.  XXV.  14)  ;  the  desperate  sjieeches  of  an  af- 
flicted person,  are  compared  to  wind  (Joi)  vi.  2I>) 
Symbolicalhj.- — Empires  are  represented  as  having 
wings,  and  '  the  wind  in  their  wings,"  denotes  liie 
rapi<lity   of   their    conquests    (Zech.  v.  9).     The 
wind  is  often  used  as    I  he  symltol   or   emblem   of 
calamities  (Isa.  xxxii.  2;  xli.  I'J;  Ivii.  13;   Ixiv. 
6);    destruction    bv    tlie    Chaldasaii    army   (Jer.. 
iv.  11,  12;  comp.  \Visd.   iv.   4;   v.  %i  ,  xi.  20) 
'  Tlie  windy  storm  '  ^  Ps.  Iv.  8,  denotes  Absalotr. 
and  his  jiarty.     The  wind  is  the  frequent  emblem 
of    the    divine   chastisements  (ha.  xxvii.  8.;.  jlt^'. 
xxii.  22;  Ii.  ],&c.).  Beautiful  expressions  ocii\.\i\ 
as  in  Isa.  xxvii.  2,  '  He  stayeth  his  rough  wiui)  ilit 
the  day  of  the  east  wind  ;'  tliat  is,  God  dotli  .not 
aggravate    the    misfortunes    of   mankind    by^,  his 
chaslisements  ;   to  '  make  a  weight    fur  thewii.ids 
(Joli    xxviii.    25).       Mistranslations.  —  In    Ps. 
Ixxviii.  39.  '  He  remendjfred   that    they  were  but, 
flesh,  a  wind  tiiat   jiasselh   away  and    cometh   not 
again,"  should  probably  fie  rendered, 'a  s/JiCjYgoinif 
away  and  not  returning."     All  the  versiiais  make 
the  words  relate  to  the  soul  of  man.      Homer   has, 
a  veiy  similar  description  of  death  ' //.  ix.  408). 
In  Eccles.  i.  5,  (i,  the  triuislation  is  faulty,  and  ilie 
sense   further    oljscureii    liy    a    wrong   division  of, 
verses.     The  passage  should   be  read  :  '  The  sun 
also  ariseth  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and  hastetii  t(»- 
his  place  where  he  ariseth,  going  to  the  south  and 
circulating  to  thenoith.    The  wind  is  conlinually 
whirling  al)Out,  and   the  wind  retinnetli  upon   ils. 
whirlings.'      AH  the  versions  give  ihi.s  rendeiing  ; 
our  veision  alone  mistakes    the    meaning.     The; 
]iliiase  '  firought    forth    wind,"  is   unilerstood   f)y. 
Michaelis  as  an   aliusion  to   the   female  disorder  , 
called  em  pneumatosis,  or  windy  inflation   of  the. 
womb    '^Syntatjma,    Comment,  vol.    ii.    p.    lf)5). 
The   Syriac  translator   also   understood    the  pas- 
sage   ill    this   way:   '  eiiixi   sumus    ut    ilhfi    qnie 
ventos  pariunt.'     4.    The  east    wind    DHpTI'l'T, 
&vffjLos    uStos,    ivefios     Kavaoof,     votos,     ventus^ 
urens,   spiritus   vehniiens,  ventiis  austtr.     D^Hp, 
Kavcroiv,  ardor,  .rs'iis,  ventus   mens.      Both  foinis 
denote  the  natural    phenomenon  (Gen.  xli.  0,  2i  ,■ 
Job  xxxviii.  21;  Ps.  xh  iii   7  ;  Ixxviii.  i>(> ;  Jonah 
iv.  fJ).      Considerable    indefiniteness  allemts    the. 
Us3  v,l  these  words.      Dr.  Shaw  remarks,  that  every, 
winu  is  called    liy    the   Orientals    D*Tp.   an  east 
wind,  uhicli  blows  from  any  point  of  the  compass, 
between  toe  east  and   north,  and  between  llie  east' 
ami  south   (Travels,   ]>.    285).      Accordingly  the. 
Se]it.    olten    understands    this  word  to    mean    the, 
south,  as  in  E,soil.   x.    13;    xiv.  21  (see   Bochart, 
Ilierozoicon,  pt.  ii.  lib.   i.   cap.  15).     It   the  east 
wind  happens  to  blow  a  lew  days  in  Palestine  dur- 
ing the  moiitlis  of  May,  June,  July,  aiul  August,, 
it   occasions  great    destruction    to   the    vires  and 
harvests  on  the  land,  and  also  to  tlie  vessels  at  aes 
on  the  Meditenanean  (Hos.  xiii.  13;  Jouah  iv   J 
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Job  xii,  2:  XV.  2;  Is.  xl.  7;  Gen.'xli.  6.  23; 
EjseK.  xvii.  )0.  xix.  12  ;  xxvii.  'ip  ;  Ps.  xlviii.  7  ; 
ciii.  5>.  In  .lari.ili  iv.  8,  the  piirase  occurs, 
[rXn  n*K*nn  Onp.  a  Still  or  sultiy  east  wind.  Fur 
,t«,'>timi)iiie.<  t.i  the  destriiclM  eness  of  this  wind  in 
KpCypt  and  Araliia,  see  Nielndir  (Beschreih.  von 
Arabien,  [).  b) ;  Theven.it  (^  foyaf/ei,  pt.  i.  liv.  ii. 
C.  151).  It  is  iiccordingly  ulttii  used  lo  denote 
any  peiDicioiis  wind,  as  in  Ps.  xlviii.  7,  where  it 
«s  rendered  hy  .Sept.  irvevixa  ^ixiov,  ^  "Ig.  sjjiritiis 
yelietnens.  If  is  tiseJ  viulaplutricaUij  f'.ir  |)erni- 
clous  speech,  a  storm  ol"  word.s  (Joh  xv.  2);  cala- 
r'liities.  especially  hy  war  (^i.-^a.  xxvii.  S  ;  Jer.  xviii. 
17;.  Kzek.  xvii.  111;  xix.  12:  xxvii.  26;  Hos. 
xdi.  1.5).  In  tliis  latter  passage  the  east  wind 
deJtotes  Shalmanesw  king  of  .Assyria:  mi  Kzek. 
xxvii.  2').  it  ilenoteg  the  Chnlda;ans.  Tyre  is  there 
repre.senied  utiiler  the  heaulifnl  allegory  of  a  ship 
towed  info  deep  waters,  and  then  destroyed  hy  an 
east  wi/id.  A  very  similai  representation  is  given 
by  Hi)race  (^Carin.  i.  1  i)  'I  lie  east  wind  denotes 
divine  judgiiient  (Johxxvii.  21).  Vhrnses. —  To 
follow  tlie  east  wind,"  is  to  pursue  a  delusory  and 
•ktal  course  (Hos.  xii.  1).  5.  West  wind,  C*  T\\1, 
uvifMOS  a?ri  6a,\aaaii%y  venlusahoccideote  |  VVest]. 
6'.  Norih  uiiul,  jlQ^f  niin^rov.  XXV.  23),  a;'€/i09 
Bopeas.  ventus  Aqiplo  (Nou  th].  7.  South  wind, 
,,pm<,lol,xxxvii.  i7).p\n(Fs.lxxviii  2r.),A/^, 
Wntus  .Africiis  (Luke  xii  .55),  voros  (Sirocco). 
Acts  xxvii.  13)  j.Souiii].  8.  The  four  whids, 
flirrn  y3^^{,  ra  riaaapa  Tryev/xaTa.  ol  reffaafifs 
&;/€;uoj,  (piaiuor  veiili.  Tiie  Hehrews  speak  only 
j(Of  four  winds;  and  so  Josephns  (/i/z/Zi^.  viii.  3.  5). 
This  phrase  is  equivalent  to  the  four  quarters  of 
.<Jie  world  (Kzek.  xxxvii.  9;  2Esdrasxiii.  5),  the 
jSeveiul  [loints  of  the  compass,  as  we  sliould  say 
.{Dan.  viii.  8).  Phrases. — '  Striving  of  the  four 
winds,'  is  great  piditical  commotions  (  Dan.  vii.  2; 
comp.  Jer.  iv.  11,  12;  li.  1);  to  'hold  the  four 
^wriuds,'  is  hy  contrary  to  secure  peace  (Rev.  vii. 
.t.) ;  '  to  l)e  divided  to  ihe  four  winds,"  implies 
fitter  dispersion  (Dan.  xi.  4  ;  Jer.  xlix.  ;^2  ;  Kzek. 
V.  If*,  12.  xvii.  2).  So  also  the  phrase,  in  twv 
Xf.aaapoyv  dve/u-iov  (Matt.  xxiv.  31)  means  from 
jail  paits  of  the  woild  (Mark  xiii.  27).  9.  The 
Hl-Ijicws,  like  other  ancient  nations,  had  lint  lew 
niDni-x  of  iiyiiids.  Homer  mentions  only  ^opeas, 
jv6ro^,  (i<pvp(.is.  and  (i/pos.  .Anl.  tiellius,  indeed, 
complains  of  the  inlVeqiiency  of  names  of  winds 
ill  ancient  writers  {Nuct.  Att.  ii.  22).  The  same 
iiideliniteness  appears  in  Herodotus  (see  Lurcher's 
hotes  on  i.  188).  In  the  comse  ol' time  the  Greeks 
and  llomaii.'  ailded  eight  other  winds  to  fheoi  i.;ina] 
four,  hut  that  ap])earing  too  minute  a  division, 
they  reduced  the  additional  ones  to  four,  thus 
tu.iking  only  eight  in  all.  The  names  of  these 
»nay  he  .-een  in  Larcher  {tit  stipra'),  or  Pliny 
(IILH.  \ul.  xviii.  34).  Fnither  information 
rn:iy  t>e  found  in  Coray's  Translation  sf  Hippo- 
a'ates,  l)e  Aenbus.  Aquis  et  Loiis.  Paris,  ISOI); 
Disiotirs  Preli niinaire ;  and  see  index.  For  a 
Compilative  talde  of  the  Knglish,  Latin,  and 
Gieek  divisions  of  tiie  winds,  and  their  names, 
a'»io(niting  to  more  than  thirty,  see  Beloe's  Hero- 
el. )fus  ( /'o///7n»uVf,  notes,  vol.  id.  p.  293,  Loud. 
l7Hl  ).  One  (Vieek  iiiioie  of  a  wind  t)ccurs  in  Acts 
xxvij.  14.  ^'.ipoKKvdayu,  Kiirovlijdon,  a  teinpestu- 
OUH  wind  in  the  Mediterranean,  now  called  a  Le- 
vanter The  .-'Vle.xandiian  M.S  has  'RvpaKv\av ; 
Vul){.  l.nroaqiiUo  ;  S\  riac  JH^PpllX.  The  com- 
fUiU  raudinjf,   ^'opoKKObaiy,  seeius    derived   frum 
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tipoi,  Eiinis,  'east  wind,"  and  KkvSui/,  'a  w*TJ,' 
quasi  an  eastern  tempest.  Otiier  M.SS.  lead  El^if 
KAvfiaij',  Euryclydon^  from  fupiis.  ■  hroad,"  aD.& 
K\iiSwv,  '  a  wave,*  or  rough  wavy  sea;  and  then  ihe 
word  would  mean  the  wind  wiiicii  p.K'.uliarly 
excites  the  waves.  Shaw  defends  the  comnion 
reading,  and  descrihes  the  wind  as  hlowing  iu 
all  directions  from  the  N.K.  round  tiy  the  N.  to 
the  .S  K.  (Travels,  p  33i),  &c.  4io. ;  see  Uowyer'* 
conjectures,  and  Doddridge,  in  loc).  The  H» 
hrews  had  no  single  terms  indicating  the  relative 
velocity  of  the  air  in  motion,  like  onr  w(;rds 
hreeze,  gale,  &c.  Sn<;h  gradations  they  ex- 
jiressed     hy    some    additional     word,    as    'great,' 

n'pnrnn,  'a  great  wind"  (Jonah  i.  4),  ■  rough,' 
l^C^'p,  &c.  Nor  have  we  any  single  word  indi- 
cating the  destiuctive  eft'eels  of  flie  wind,  like 
their  verhs  1^0  ami  ~\])b',  as  Dnj?DX1  (Zech.  vii. 
1  1,  &c.),  and  a/isweiing  to  the  (iieek  word  ave- 
fx6(pdopos  (see  Sept.  of  (ien.  xii.  0.  23).  t)ur 
tnetojilwrictiL  use  of  the  word  storm  comes 
nearest.  The  phrase  HiyD  mi,  '  stoimy  wind,* 
TTcei'iUo  Karaiyibos,  spiriliis  pruvallcf,  occurs  in 
Ps.  cvii  2r>  ;  <;xlviii  8.  It  is  meta|)horically  used 
for  the  dvine  judgments  (Kzek.  xiii.  11,  13) 
The  word  mj?D  is  usually  tiaiislated  '  whiil- 
wind  ;"  it  means,  houevei',  more  projieily  a 
storm  (2  Kings  ii.  1,  11  ;  Joh  xxxviii.  1  ;  xl.  G; 
Zech.  ix.  14  ;  .Sept.  avrraetapos,  \a?\a\f/,  vfcpos', 
Vnlg.  turbo;  Ecclns.  xiiii.  17;  auarpo^ii  irvvV' 
fxaros.  xlviii.  9  ;  KaiKa-m  irvpos.  i  he  Hebrew 
word  is  iiseil  niefaphoi  ii  ;il  ly  lor  the  divine  judg- 
ments (I.sa.  xl.  24;  xii.  iG);  and  to  de-crihe 
them  as  sudden  and  iriesistdde  (.(er.  xxiii  19; 
XXV.  32;  XXX.  23).  '.A  wliiiKvind  out  of  ilie 
north"  (Kzek.  i.  4)  denotes  the  invasion  from 
liatiylon.  .'Vnofher  word,  HQID,  is  also  trans- 
lated 'whirlwind,'  and  jiiiipei  ly  so  It  occurs  in 
Joh  xxxvii.  9;  Isa.  xxi.  1.  ir  is  used  iis  a  simile 
for  complete  and  sudden  destruction  (Prov.  i.27); 
and  foi-  the  most  rapiil  motion,  '  wheels  of  war- 
chariots  like  a  witii  Iw  ind'  (Is.i.  v.  28;  .ler.  iv. 
13).  Total  defeat  is  ofltn  compareii  lo  'chaff 
scattereil  hy  a  whirlwind  (I.sa.  xvii.  l.i).  It  de- 
notes the  ra|;idiiy  and  iiresistihleness  of  tli* 
divine  judgments  (Isa.  Ixvi.  5)  mUe  phrase  'to 
reap  the  whiilvvind  '  denotes  use'ess  lalioni  (Hos. 
viii.  7);  'the  day  of  the  uhiilwiiul.  destruction 
by  war  (.\m.js  i.  14)  'The  Loid  hath  his  way 
ill  the  whirlwind,  is  prohalily  an  allusion  to  .Sinai 
(Nahum  i.  3).  A  he.iutilul  comparison  occurs  in 
Prov.  X.  25  :  '  As  ihe  whirlwind  passelh,  so  is  the 
wicked  no  more:  but  the  lighteous  is  an  everlast- 
ing foundation.' — J.  F.  D. 

WINDOW.     [Hi)u:sK.] 

WINK.  The  Ijihle  I'uriiislies  the  earliest  au- 
thentic account  concerning  wine  ((ieii.  ix,  21; 
xix.  32).  The  instaiues  of  its  use  liy  the  patri- 
archs Noah  and  Lot.  with  its  de])loiah!e  eliect.'*, 
have  given  ri.se  to  numerous  conjeclnies  fiom  the 
earliest  ))eriods ;  and  iioth  the  Kalihins  and  the 
Christian  Fathers  indulge  in  much  apidogelic  cri- 
ticism on  these  ])oi!its.  'Iheodoret  alleged  that 
the  diunkeniiess  of  Noah  came  from  inexpeficnce, 
for,  being  the  (list  vvho  press-id  paV'S,  he  was 
ignorant  of  its  properties,  having  been  used  (or 
600  years  to  <]rink  water  only  (Qzuest.  665).  Tliis 
seems  to  be  the  most  proi>alile  o]iinion,  and  ii 
adopted  and  elucidated  by  the  contributor  o: 
tiie  article  Noah,  p.  426  of  this  volume.     Tin 
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difficulty  presented  in  tlie  ca<;e  of  FxJt  Is  well 
rtated  ^ly  an  old  writer.  '  Whilst  tlie  ila-igliters 
«iiineil  in  t,'iving  iiini  wine  unto  (Irnnkeiiiiess, 
what  is  to  be  thiaiL(lit  of  him  Ibi-  diinkiiij;  so  lihe- 
ral)y  ihercoi'V  Soine  conjechiie  that  it  was 
mins^led  with  soniethiii;^  a]it  to  make  liim  diiink- 
eii,  alth()ui;h  he  took  Imt  a  little,  and  so  excuse 
niiii'  (Dr.  Mayer's  Cotumcitt.  LoikI.  1G53.  vol.  i. 
p.  "216).  'riii.s  coiijecluie  is  well  illustiiited  hy  a 
nairative  ol'  adulleious  intercnuise,  recorded  by 
Liiischiiten  (I.3S4),  and  ellecled  by  means  of 
diiij;f^ed  wine  adminisleied  to  the  liiisl)anil  : — 
'They  had  caused  him  to  diinke  of"  a  certaine 
wine  that  was  miuLjleil  with  the  lieariie  deiUroa 
[datura],  lliereliy  to  bereave  jxiore  Francis  of  his 
witfes,  and  so  to  elVccl  their  acc^n■!^e(i  tievice' 
(Foi/affes,  I),  i.  ]i.  13SJ.  That  the  incest  of  Lot 
was  jierformed  in  ;ui  unconscious  slate,  such  as 
is  induced  l)y  many  species  of  drusjged  drink.s, 
may  be  inferreil  from  the  reijetition  of  the  act 
In  another  part,  again  referring  to  sucli  as  had 
<lrunk  of  this  drugged  wine,  l.inscholen  ^ay-s,  that 
'when  the  timecumelh  that  lie  levivelhouf  of  his 
transe,  he  knowelh  nothing  what  was  clone,  hut 
thinketh  ttiat  hee  h.i<l  slept  "(ji.  100). 

On  no  point  is  tiie  remark  ol'the  Encj/cloprfdia 
i?»"t<a«;«'e«  concerning  the  Autijorized  Version  of 
the  Bible  more  just  than  in  rel'eience  to  wine  : — 
'  l^ne  of  its  greatest  faults  is,  tiiat  the  transhition 
of  the  same  original  vv..rd  is  often  impropeilv  va- 
ried at  tlie  expen.se  of  peispicuity  ;  while,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  ambiguity  is  simietimes  occasioned 
by  the  rendering  of  two  original  words  in  the  same 
sentence  by  only  one  Kiiglish  wnrd,  which,  how- 
ever, is  u.sed  in  dilVeient  ineahings  '  (vol.  iv.  p. 
619_).  Not  only  two,  but  ihiiteen  distinct  Hebrew 
and  Greek  tern.s,  are  translated  by  the  word 
'wine,' either  with  or  without  the  adjectives  'new,' 
'  sweet,' '  mixed,"  anil '  stiong.'  If  the  first  rule 
for  a  trau-.latii)ii,  as  laid  down  l)y  Dr.  (ioorge 
Campbell,  iieconect — that  'the  translation  should 
give  a  complete  transcript  of  the  ideas  of  the 
original' — the  common  versii.n  must,  on  this 
point,  be  deemed  exceedingly  defective.  Wejiro- 
})Ose,  therefore,  in  the  presi  ntaiticle,  to  attempt  an 
elucidation  of  the  various  Biblical  terms  translated 
'  wine,' and  to  indicate  what  we  regard  as  tlteir 
most  probable  meanings  and  distinctions. 

^'  n.  y"^.'/'")  oli/os,  wine,  occurs  in  1  11  in- 
stances;  21  times  in  conneclioii  with  "ISJi' 
shechar  [Drink,  Stkonu].  its  root  was  pro- 
l)ably  |V  yavaii,  or  yaiidli,  the  primary  idea  of 
both  being  that  of  turliidness.  or  Ijoiling  up,  so 
characteristic  of  the  appearance  of  the  grape-juice 
as  it  rushes  foaming  into  the  wine-vat.  '1  he  able 
writer  of  the  article  '  Wine  "  in  liie  Peniiij  Cyclo- 
padUi^  observes,  that  ■  the  juice  of  grapes,  or  ve- 
getalile  juices  in  general,  Ijecome  tiiibid  when  in 
contact  with  air,  liefore  fermenfation  conimenccs, 
and  this  turl.iidity  is  owing  to  the  t"oimalii)n  of 
an  insoluble  ]iiecipitate  of  the  same  nature  as 
ferment'  (vol.  xxvii.  p.  455).  Yayiii,  in  Hililo 
use,  is  a  very  general  term,  including  every  spe- 
cies of  wine  made  from  grapes  (oTiox  a/^neKiyos), 
though  in  later  ages  it  became  e.\tended  in  its 
app!;cation  to  wine  maile  from  other  substances, 
(c.)  It  is  frequently  used  in  tlie  same  coinnre- 
hensivc  sense  as  tiie  viuuni  of  the  L;itins.  t.'ato 
(De  Re  liustica,  cxlvii.)  speaks  of  t!ie  hanging 
wine   (tinuni    pendens).      So    in    Num.   vi.    4, 
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yayin  stands  for  vine — the  grajie  vine  In  Deat. 
xxviii.  ."9,  it  is  ranketl  amongst  tinng^  to  be  suck- 
ed, galhereil,  or  eaten.  In  Isa.  xvi.  10,  it  is  used 
I'or  tlie  (/rapes  to  be  trodden.  In  I^a.  Iv.  1,  it 
))robal)ly  signilies  thick  grupesyrup,  or  honey 
(see  Isa.  vii.  22).  The  word  syrup,  it  n  ay  lie 
here  remarked,  is  derived  from  an  Oriental  terrn 
for  wine;  hence,  in  Turkey,  s/iiruh-ye  signifies 
'  w'i"«e-seller  '  (see  Tiirke'/  and  the  'J'ur/cs,  p  197% 
This  sjiecies  of  wine  is  still  called  'honey  '  in  the 
East,  and  it  is  by  the  piophet  appropriately  con- 
nected with  milk,  as  a  thing  to  be  eaten.  Yayin 
is  also  used  for  '  gra])es,"  or  for  "  wine  in  the  clu.«- 
ter,'  in  Jer.  xl.  10,  12;  xlviii.  33;  and  probably 
also  in  Deut.  xiv.  26.  In  this  sen<.e  .lo.sephiw 
{i)e  Bell.  Jud.  vii.)  emphiys  the  Greek  equivalent, 
when  he  enumerates  amongst  the  stoHS  in  th« 
fiiitress  of  Massada,  cTnos,  oluoi,  and  t'Aaiov,  and 
adds,  that  the  Homans  found  the  remains  oi'  t/ifSH 
Jrtiiis  (rbf  icapnSu)  nncoirtipletl.  (h.)  Yayltt 
signilies  also  '  the  blood  ol"  the  grajie'  fieslily  ex- 
})ressed,  as  iiiCien.  xlix.  2  (comp.  wilii  Isa.  Ixiii. 
1-3),  rel'eience  ijeing  there  had  to  the  juice  ot" 
the  claret  grape — '  His  eyes  shall  he  more  beau- 
tiful than  vv'ine,  and  his  teeth  whiter  than  milk.' 
In  this  .sense  yyin  denoteil  what  the  Greeks  sjkj- 
cifically  called  -yKiVKos  (sweet  wine),  the  tenii 
used  I'y  Josephiis  in  speaking  of  the  grape-juicw 
expressed  into  Pharaoh's  <-u))  (Gen.  xi.  11).  In 
Cant.  V.  1  (compared  with  vii.  9),  il  seems  to 
refer  to  a  sweet  innocent  wine  of  this  si'rt,  wliicii 
might  be  diunk  abundantly.  In  Ps.  civ.  15,  aa 
illustrafeii  liy  Jiidg.  ix.  13:  Kxod.  xxii.  29(28), 
yayin  probably  ilesignaies  the  lirst  'dioppiiigs' 
or  tears  of  the  gathered  gra|ies,  which  were  tn  be 
offered  fiesh  — without  '  delay.'  (c.)  In  J-*rov.  ix. 
2,  5.  yayin  refers  to  a  boiled  wine,  or  syrup,  tiie 
tiiickness  of  which  rendered  it  necessary  to  mingle 
water  with  it  jireviously  to  drinking.  W'inepiti- 
serveil  in  liiis  way  was  sometimes  introduced  into 
the  ollerings  for  the  use  of  iJie  priests  (Num. 
XV  iii.  1  I),  as  a]ipears  from  this  passage  in  the 
Mishna: — ••  Wine  of  the  heave-oflei  ing  must  )iot 
lie  boileil,  because  it  lessens  it'  (Tr.  Tcroumuh, 
[lertk  xi.).  Bartenora,  in  a  note.  says,  'because 
jieople  drink  less  of  boiled  wine  '— wliich  is  true 
of  it  when  drunk  uumingled,  since  bo  1  ng  lendeis 
the  wine  more  rich  and  cloying  But  die  Misliiui 
ailds — '  Haiilii  Yehuda  peimits  it,  because  it  im- 
proves it.'  Such  a  wine  W  i.sdom  is  aptly  iepi«- 
senled  as  mingling  for  her  feast.  liei_.ause  such 
was  esteemed  tlie  richest  and  the  liest  w  ne.  {iL) 
Yayin  also  coiTi|)reheiids  a  iriixeii  wine  ul  a  very 
dil'leient  character  ;  a  wine  made  stion;.;  and  it>- 
ebrialing  bv  tiie  adilition  of  ditig~,  such  as  myrrh, 
maiidiagora,  and  opiates.  'Such.'  obse;ves  Bi.slioiJ 
Low th,  '  were  the  exhilarating,  or  rather,  stupe- 
fying ingie<iients  which  HeK-n  niixeil  in  the 
bowl  together  with  the  wine  for  her  guests  op- 
piessed  widi  i-rief.  to  raise  their  spirits  ;  tiie  com- 
position of  which  she  had  learned  in  Egyiit.' 
(Hum.  Odi/ss.  iv.  2'2fl.)  And  now  much  the 
Ka^ein  jieoule  to  this  day  deal  in  artiiicial  liquois 
of  jirodigious  stiength,  may  be  seen  in  a  cniL.rw 
chapter  of  Kempfer  iijion  that  subject  (Aniuni^ 
Exol.  Fasc.  iii.olis.  15).  Tints  tiie  dimikard  is 
properly  described  (Prov.  xxiii.  30)  as  one  '  tlial 
seekcth  ini.ied  wine,'  and  is  '  mighty  to  mmglt) 
strong  iliink'  (I^a.  v.  22).  Ami  hence  the 
Psiilmist  took  that  highly  ])iiel i(al  and  suiilitn« 
image  of  the  cup  of  God's  wiaih,  called  by  Isdi^C^ 
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(li.  17)  'the  cup  of  tremhliiij^,'  causing  intoxica- 
tion and  stnjietuction  (see  Ciiapjn  Idw's  iioto  iin 
Hariri,  p.  3o);  cnnrainiD^',  as  St.  John  (IJev. 
xiv.  10)  expresses  in  Greek  this  Hebrew  idea  witli 
the  utmost  iirecision.  tlioiiifh  with  a  S(einiii;j  con- 
tradiction iu  teini;.  KfKepa.crf.Uvoi'  aKparov,  7nerum 
tnixtwn'  {Conitnent.  ou  isa.  i.  -12).  (e.)  Ynyin 
iilso  includes  e.ery  sjwc'cs  of  lertnenteil  grape- 
wine.  The  characteristics  of  fermentation  are 
well  marked  in  Prov.  x.>;iii.  3),  where  t'.ie  wine  is 
lirst  deseriiied  as  appeariii.;  turbid,  in  coiisecpience 
of  the  subsidence  wf  llie  jrhiten-,  that,  al)s./rbing 
air,  becomes  ferment, or  yeast,  coDimnnicalinj;  its 
own  decay  to  the  su,u''av  oftlie  grape,  and  wliich  is 
tlien  (•on\erted  iiito  carbonic  acid  ga.s  and  alcohol, 
tiie  former  risin^'  np  as  a  biilil)le  or  '  eye,'  and  thus 
producinif  an  upward  movement  oftlie  li(.jud. 

'  Look  not  tliou  lip  )ii  the  wine  when  it  is  turbid, 
>Vhen  it  givelh  its  bubble  in  the  cup,  nauving 

itself  ii;)ward  : 
At  the  la-it  it  l)iti'th  like  a  serpent, 
And  stiir^etli  like  a  kisilisk.' 
Yayin.  then,  is  a  general  term  for  '  all  soils  of 
■wine  '  (Neh.  v.  18). 

2.  D^Dy  aitsis,  occurs  only  in  five  te.\ts; 
Cant.  viii.  2;  Isa.  xlix.  26;  Joel  i.  5;  iii.  (iv.) 
18;  Amos  ix.  13.  The  name  is  derived  from 
DDy  (TJ)ffS,  'to  tread  down.' and  denotes  the  ex- 
iiressed  juice  of  tlie  grajje  or  other  fruit.  By  the 
Greeks  it  is  called  yAevicos.,  by  the  Latins  nuui- 
tiim,  from  the  Helirew  Y'iD, '  fiesli,'  'sweet.'  '  pure,' 
by  transjK)sifioi!  of  letleis,  as  stum  from  must. 

3.  t<2b   sobhe  or  suba,  from   J^'SD  sablio,  '  to 

drink  freely,'  because  the  inspissated  wine  which 
it  <lenoted  was  entic:ni(,  and  iniglit  be  freely 
drunk  when  mingled  with  water.  The  term  oc- 
curs but  thrice.  proUibly  because  this  sort  of  wine 
is  often  ex|)ressed  liy  the  general  term  ^  yayiii,,'  or 
\)\ '■  dihhusk-  \lioiiv.\\.  It  is  tiie  Latin  sapa, 
and  the  Frencli  sahe,  '  vin  ctiit,'  baked  or  iioiled 
wine.  Syrerm,  liepsema.  and  defrutiun.  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  were  sjjecies  of  it  (Hist.  Nat. 
xiv.  9):  indeed,  syraon.  cripivos  olvos.  and  seria, 
*a  wine-jiir,'  most  likely  derived  iheirname  fnim 
the  syr  uv  cahbon  of  the  Jews  (Nahum  i.  ID), 
ill  which  the  sobke  was  ])repared.  As  boiling 
would  confer  an  additional  sweetiie.ss  on  the 
juices  of  fruits,  the  syr  has  (jriibably  some  cun- 
jiectioii  wiih  the  Oriental  term  shir  or  sir,  ex- 
i)ressing  'sweet  juice,'  and  iVom  which  the  words 
aherah,  siroh,  and  syrup  are  derived.  The 
]mices3  ol  boiling  appears  to  have  been  employed 
ior  the  preservation  of  vegetable  juices,  friim  the 
eailiest  limes,  aiul  is  founded  on  a  correct  che- 
iriical  ])rin<Mpl(;.  '  Tiie  property  of  organic  sub- 
stances,' siys  Liebig,  '  to  pass  into  a  state  o\' 
decay,  is  annihilated  in  all  ca.ses  by  heating  to 
llic  boiling  ui'ud'  (Lelt.  on  Chemistry,  ii.  lelt. 
xi.).  We  have  shown  aliove,  that  it  was  under- 
stood by  the  ancient  Jews,  and  it  is  yet  very  ex- 
tensively ])ractised  in  the  East  in  the  preijaration 
of  sherob,  or  '  rc;6  of  grapes.'  Baron  Tavernier, 
8|)eaking  of  .Siiiraz,  s.iys — •  Of  the  wine  there  are 
jnany  vessels  full,  which  are  i((rn^  for  tlie  benefit 
»)f  the  ]>oor  travellers  and  carriers,  who  lind  it  a 
HiTa*;  refreshment  to  drink  it  with  water  '  (Persian 
Travel,  b.  v.  c.  xxi.  p.  218.  I^ud.  IfiSi).  The 
lanie  traveller,  speaking  of  the  Christians  of  St. 
Mx:  around   Basrah,   atlirms,  liiat    in  ihu  Eu- 
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charist  they  make  use  of  meal  kneaded  up  with 
wine  and  oil.  To  make  this  wine  they  tak« 
gr.qies  dried  in  the  sun,  which  they  call  in  their 
language  zebibes  [zabn  or  s(iba'\,  and  casting 
water  upon  them  let  them  steep  'or  so  lon^  a 
time'  (b.  ii.  c.  viii.  )).  91).  This  raisin-wine  wa» 
tht'  2^<!ssum  of  the  llomans.* 

The  three  texts  iu  which  sobhe  cccurs,  p.nsv/er 
to  the  preceding  description  of  it.  In  isa.  i.  22, 
we  read — 'Tliy  silver  is  become  dross,  thy  sobhe 
(or  lK)iled  wine,  is  becom';)  a  thin  wine  mingled 
with  water.'  Prolessor  Stuart  justly  observes, 
that  maliool,  '  here  rendered  mixed,  means  cut, 
cut  r 'und,  circunicised.'  Varro  uses  a  ])hiase 
exactly  parallel,  apjJying  to  wine  of  the  second 
jiressing  the  term  '■circumcised  iciiie,'  which, 
lieing  mixed  with  water,  yields  lora,  the  drink  ol 
the  labourer  in  winter  (Z.'c  Re  llust.  i.  51).  Hence 
X\ie  force  of  the  text  is  this  ; — 'Thy  silver  is  Jbe- 
cuine  like  dross;  thy  sobhe  ('he  rich  drink  of  thy 
nobles-  is  become  like  ;na/«Jo/,  even  as  circmn- 
cised  wine  mixt  with  water,  commo!i  lora,  tlif 
drink  ol'  a  jieasant.'  Rabbi  D.  Kimchi  has  tin* 
comment — 'The  curient  coin  was  adnlteiated 
wilii  brass,  tin,  and  other  metals,  and  yet  circu- 
lated as  goixl  money.  Tlie  wine  also  was  adul- 
terated with  water  in  the  taverns,  and  sold,  noi- 
wltlistaiidiiig,  for  )iure  wine.' 

In  Hosea  iv.  18.  it  is  said,  '  Their  subhe  is 
sour.'  As  this  wine  was  valued  for  its  sweetness, 
it  was  of  course  spoilt  by  acquiring  a<idi.ty.  But 
inspissated  wines  are  peculiarly  liable  to  this  de- 
generacy. ^  Defrutnm,'  says  Columella,  'how- 
ever carefully  made,  is  liable  to  grow  acid  ' 
(xii.  -20). 

Nahum  i.  10,  referring  to  the  enemies  of  Je- 
hovah, we  shoulil  read  as  follows: — '  LiV.e  ihoins 
they  are  woven  together,  and  like  their  boiled 
wine  the  drunkard  shall  be  devoured,  (even)  as 
stiiLiile  fully  dry,' — the  first  metaphor  leferring 
to  thorns  heapeil  up  together  for  fuel,  the  second  to 
the  bui'ning  of  the  sobhe  in  the  syr  or  caldron 
from  neglect,  anil  tlie  third  to  the  combustion  ol 
stubble  (com]).  E>;ek.  xxiv.  6  14). 

4.  "Ittn  chemer,  occurs  twice  as  a  descrip- 
tive; but  in  Isa.  xxvii.  2,  where  it  is  api)lied  to 
the  \ineyard,  some  copies  read  nDH,  'fruitful.' 
Cheincr  and  chamar  are  derived  from  the  verb 
IDn  cha/iutr,  '  to  foam.' '  boil  up,"  '  froth,'  or  '  fer- 
me!it*(the  lalterterm  signifying  no  more  originally 
llian  llie  former),  and  are  used  in  jeference  to 
waters  and  to  tlie  waves,  as  well  as  to  leaven, 
wine,  &c.  In  Dent,  xxxii.  14,  chemvr  is  applied 
to  'the  blood  of  the  giajie,'— as  expressive  of  the 
juice  fresh  and  foaming  from  the  vat,  in  \ts  pure 
but  <M)-it'f/ state  ;  and  we  perceive  no  reason  for  re- 
sorting to  the  very  secondary  sense  of  '  red  wine.' 

"IDn  chrnnar,  the  verb,  in  Ps.  Ixxv.  8  {9),  is 
applied   to  pure  wine,  unmixed  wine  tille<l  with 

*  '  Nebeedh,  prepared  from  raisins,'  says  E.  \V. 
Lane,  '  is  commonly  sold  iu  Aral)  towns,  under 
the  name  zebeeb,  which  signifies  raisins.  This  I 
have  often  drunk  iu  Cairo,  but  never  could  jier- 
ceivK  that,  it  was  in  the  si ighiest  degree  fermented. 
Other  beverages,  to  which  the  name  of  nebeedh 
has  been  applied — though,  like  zebeeb,  no  lunger 
called  liy  that  name — are  also  sold  in  Arab 
towns'  {.\otes  to  Arabian  Niyhts,  vol.  i.  cb.  iii. 
I).  215,  1841). 
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mixture,  which  exact'iv  answers  to  tlie  phrase  of 
St.  Joliir,  'tlie  mixed  unmixed'  (Rev.  xiv.  lOj. 

5.  X"10n  chamra,  used  hy  Daniel  (v.  1,  2,  4, 
23),  and'nj^n  rhcmar,  by  Ezra  (vi.  9  ;  vii.  22\ 
are  Cbaldee  terms  Chanar  we  rej^ard  as  used 
for  ^!we  wine,  in  its  tVesh,  fdaniiiig  conditiun; 
hilt  chanij-a  may  have  denoted  some  rich  and 
royal  drink,  male  stnmtr  hy  the  addition  ol'dnigs. 
Tavernier  refers  to  a  drink  of  ihis  sort,  used  hy 
the  luxurious  tjrand  Seii,'nior  on  visiting  tlie 
seraglio,  which  seems  10  illustrate  Daniel  v.  23. 
He  says  it  i'  'a  sort  purposely  |)re|iared  for  the 
Grand  Seignior  himself,  called  Mtiscavi/,'  hut 
that  '  the  jaineipal  persons  ahout  tjje  court  send 
for  it  secretly  to  tlie  lialvau:i-baclii  ( liel.  of  tlie 
G.  S.  ^CT-rt^r^.o,  vol.  iii.  ji.  26,  Loud.  1684)  Such, 
jjrohahly,  was  the  v.'ine  winch  Belj^hazzar,  with 
liis  lord.',  wivfs,  and  concubines,  drank  in  the 
h(dy  vessels,  anil  whi<  h  Daniel  woidi.l  nut  touch. 
— The  com[)ilers  of  the  Talmud  considered 
khanira  as  a  'sweet  wine.'  It  is  a  (juesticju, 
'What  is  Cara-nam?  Uabhi  Abhoo  explains 
X\\aX  khamroa  (vinum  dulce)  is  su  called,  which 
is  brought  hither  from  Asia.' 

6.  "IPP  mesecli,  once  translated  "mixture' 
(Ps.  Ixxv.  8  (9)),  once  'mixed  wine'  (Prov. 
xxiii.  30),  and  once  'the  driidc-ofl'sring  '  (Isa. 
Ixv.  11),  is  derived  from  masac/i,  'to  mingle:' 
whence  miscere  and  ntij;.  In  the  lirst  text  four 
t«rm.s  occur  which  are  el-ewhere  all  rendered 
*wine" — viz.  yayin,  khamar,  mescch,  s/ieinurim. 
It  should  be  lead — '  There  is  a  cup  in  the  hand 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  unnii'xed  (or  pure)  rciiie  is 
lull  oi  mixture ;  and  he  jioureth  out  this,  but  all 
the  wicked  of  the  eaith  shall  wiing  and  suck  out 
the  dregs  of  it."  .\n  inebriating  and  disgusting 
mixture  seems  to  l)e  denoted  here. 

The  second  text  relers  to  drugged  wine;  either 
])ure  wine  made  inebriating,  or  fermented  wine 
made  stron.;er  bv  the  adilition  of  spices  and 
drugs.  This  custom  has  pie\ailcd  from  the  ear- 
liest ages,  and  isslill  extant  in  the  Kast.  IJisliop 
Soiitliga'e  slates  'the  leason  why  the  Persians 
adulterate  their  wines  ;  because,  in  their  natural 
slate  they  are  too  weak  to  produce  the  desired 
effect "  (Narrative  af  a  Tour,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  326, 
Lond.  1840).  'Hence,'  says  he,  "it  has  been 
the  custom  in  Persia  to  forlify  the  wines  by  an 
iid'usion  of  nux  vomica  and  lime,  in  order  to  in- 
crease that  inebriating  power  which  a  hard- 
drinking  Persian  is  ajit  to  esteem  '  (p.  325). 

In  the  third  text  tlie  idi)l-worship])ers  are  really 
said  to  '  fill  out  a  mixtureio  Meiii ;  the  heathen- 
ish custom  of  pouring  out  7irixed  uiiic  to  ti:eir 
gods  being  contrasted  with  the  vvorshijipers  of 
Jehovah  on  his  '  holv  mountain,"  who  were  en- 
joined not  to  delay  the  presentation  of  their  (irst- 
fniils  and  liquors,  hut  to  pour  out  '  the  ^j!(re 
blood  of  ti.e  grape  '  as  their  drink-on'ering.  V\  hen 
designed  lor  the  use  of  the  jriests.  however,  boiled 
wine,  as  we  hnve  seen,  was  so)/>etimes  presented. 

Though,  in  the  three  texts  we  have  examined, 
mesech  refers  to  some  reprobated  or  ofl'ensive 
mixture,  we  must  not  therefore  conclude  that  all 
mixed  wine  was  pernicious  or  iinpro[ier.  We 
have  already  seen  that  there  were  two  very  opjjo- 
site  purpose;  souglit  by  the  mixture  of  drinks; 
one  mixture  was  lor  liie  jiurpose  of  sensuality, 
Uie  otlier  I'or  that  ol  sobriety  or  use.  \\  hile  the 
//icked  sougiit  out  a  drugged  mi»;ure(Ptov.  xxiii. 
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30),  and  was  'mighty  to  mingle  sweet  drink' 
(l«a.  v.  2'2),  Wisdom,  oti  the  contiary.  '  mingle'i 
her  wine"  with  water,  or  with  milk  (Prov.  ix  2, 
5),  merely  to  dilute  it  and  make  it  ])rop«!riy 
drinkable.  Of  the  hitter  mixture  Wisdom  in- 
vites the  ]jeople  to  diink  fieely  ;  but  on  the  use  of 
the  former  an  emphaiic  woe  is  pionounced. 

7.  "CD*  shcc/iar, '  sweet  drink,"  once  tianslated 
'stiong  wine  '  (Num.  xxviii.  7).  It  seems  to 
hu\e  formed  an  inde]iendent  subject  of  otVeiing. 
Shechar  is  a  geneiio  term,  including  ])aliu-wine 
and  other  saccharine  beverages,  except  those  pre- 
jiaicd  from  the  vine.  That  shecliur  was  made  in- 
ebriating by  being  mingled  willi  ])(jtent  thugs 
we  ha\  e  just  seen  :  but,  it  may  be  a.-ked,  hov/ 
shall  we  exjdain  Prov.  xxxi.  6.7  ? — *  (jive  sin  char 
imto  him  who  is  ready  to  perish.'  Tlie  Ralibins 
have  generally  refeired  this  apparent  command  to 
thestupeiyirig  cup  administered  to  criminals  with 
the  merciful  intent  of  allaying  their  ))ains  and 
fears,  lint  can  we  associate  so  barbarwis  a  cus- 
tom with  Divine  inspiration?  'J'he  i  xample  of 
the  Redeemer  is  at  least  opposed  to  such  a  notion, 
and  the  Spirit  of  Chiist  was  the  Siiiiit  of  Pro- 
phecy also,  and  they  ought  therefore  to  haimonize. 
A'evertbeless,  wIm'U  'they  gave  lam  to  drink 
wine  mingled  with  myrrh  '  (Mark  xv.  '23^,  '  he 
received  it  not.'  liesides,  tins  sujiposition  does 
not  account  for  the  language  of  the  seventh  verse. 
The  writer  of  a  series  of  elaborate  articles  on  '  the 
Wines  of  Scri|)lure,'  in  an  English  ]ieriodical, 
contends  that  the  advice  is  given  ironically. 
Lenuiel's  mother  warns  her  royal  son  against  the 
lieceitlul  inlhiences  of  inebriating  beverages,  and 
rejnesents  tliem  as  being  esjiecially  injurious  in 
their  operation  on  the  ])ersunal  and  official  cha- 
racter pf  kings:  and  then,  in  a  strain  of  evident 
irony,  poiius  to  the  vvietch  who  vainly  dreams 
the  Lethean  draught  will  rid  him  of  the  Imrden  of 
anxietv  and  sorrow  which  his  own  profligacy  and 
intem)«rance  have  im|)osed  (Truth  -  Seeker, 
1815-6).  A  third  view  of  this  difficult  passage 
is  given  in  the  present  work,  in  the  article  Dkink, 
Stuong,  to  which  the  reader  is  lelened  for  a  full 
discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 

8.  fc'IT'n  tirosh,  '  vintage  fruit.'  The  usual 
dednition  of  this  term  is  absurd,  viz.  that  be- 
cause it  is  derived  from  t^H*  yarush,  'to  possess,' 
'to  inherit,'  it  signilies  'a  strong  wine  which  is 
able  to  get  possession  (;f  a  man,  and  drive  him 
out  of  himself!'  With  Bythner,  in  his  Lyra 
Prophctica,\\e  v:uu]d  adopt  the  simple  deriva- 
tion o\' tirosh  I'rom  its  passive  quality  of  being  jios- 
sessed,  lint  apply  it  rather  to  '  \  intage-lruit,'  tliaa 
to  any  liquid  whatever.     Consult  aiticle  Fruit. 

9.  Dnop'  shemarijH,  '  jneserves,'  or  'jellies,' 
derived  I'rom  the  verb  shatnar,  'to  ]ireserve.'  It 
is  translated  'wines  on  the  lees,'  in  Isa.  xxv.  6; 
but  in  the  three  other  ])assages  in  which  it  occurs, 
by  "dregs"  or  'lees'  alone.  Dregs  of  wine, 
however,  can  form  no  p'ait  of  a  delicious  least ; 
while  in  the  East  various  species  of  '  preserves  ' 
are  highly  esteemed.  Mr.  Buckingham  records 
that  at  Adjeloon  he  was  treated  with  ui/ie  cakes 
(Trav.  among  the  Arab  Tribes,  p.  137).  Our 
older  translators  so  understoi)d  the  word.  Cover- 
dale  renders  the  passage  '  sweet  and  most  puf« 
things;'  the  Bishops"  Bible  (1568),  'delit&te 
things,'  and  'most  jileasant  dishes'  [^Shemakim]. 

A  passage  fronr  Tavernier's  cuiioui  iieAtitca 
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of  the  Grand  Seignior's  Seraglio  serves  to  show 
what  an  impi'rtant  place  in  Eastern  enteitain- 
ments  preserves  and  confections  occupy:  'The 
offices  where  the  conserves  and  sweetmeats  are 
made  (there  Ijeing  six  or  seven  of  tiieni)  are  aliove 
the  kitchens,  anil  served  by  four  hundred  Hel- 
vagis.  They  are  p8r]/etiially  at  work  in  those 
seven  oflices,  and  there  ihey  prepare  all  sorts  of 
conserves,  dry  and  liquid,  and  several  sorts  of 
syrups.''  '  In  the  same  offices  they  also  prepare 
the  ordinary  drink  of  the  Turks,  which  they  call 
therbet,  and  it  is  made  several  ways.  '  They  make 
also  another  s,  rt  of  drink  whicli  they  call  magion 
\cl-m(ij(ioii\.  composed  of  several  drugs,  wliereby 
it  is  made  hot '  (Lond.  1684,  chap.  iii.  p,  26). 

10.  nti'"'L"N  eshishah,  once  translated  '  flagon  ' 
only;  in  three  ]iassages  'flagon  of  wine;  arid 
once  '  (l.igon  "  with  grapes  joined  to  it  in  the  ori- 
ginal, as  niiticed  in  the  margin  (Hosea  iii.  Ij. 
Tlie  Sept.  renders  it  in  four  dillerent  Wiiys,  viz. 
Xayai/ov  airh  Triydvov,  'a  cake  frum  the  frying- 
pan'  (2  Sam.  vi.  ID);  iti  another  ])art,  which 
narrates  the  same  fact,  a/xopirTiv  IxpTov,  'a  sweet 
cake  of  tine  flour  and  honey  '  (1  Chron.  xvi.  3); 
ireu/xaTa /xera  aracpiSos,^  a  cake  made  with  raisins' 
(IIos.  iii.  I),  'raisins  heie  corresponding  to 
'  gra])es '  in  the  Hehrew  ;  and  hy  one  copy  ap-vpois, 
'  sweet  cakes  '  (Cant.  ii.  5)  ;  hut  in  otljers  fxvpois, 
'  unguents.'  In  the  Targnm  to  the  Hehrew 
riTT'Bif  izappikhith._  in  Kxod.  xvi.  31,  the 
Ciialdee  term  is  pC^'^t^'N  es/iishcm,  '  a  cake,'  ren- 
dere<l  in  our  version  hy  '  waters.'  Eshis/iaA  has 
been  supposed  to  l)e  connected  witli  t^'i<  as/i,  '  lire,' 
and  to  denote  some  sort  of 'sweet  cake'  prepared 
with  fire  ;  hut  the  second  part  of  the  word  has  not 
been  hitherto  txplaineil. 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  Olearius 
(1637)  may  throw  liglit  on  the  kind  of  prepara- 
tions denoted  Liy  bhrmarim  and  es/iishah  :  'The 
Persians  are  permitted  to  make  a  sirrup  of  sweet 
wine,  wh'xli  tliey  lioyl  till  it  lie  reduc'd  to  a  sixth 
part,  and  lie  grown  as  thick  as  oyl.  Tliey  call 
this  drug  diischab  \debhash'\,  and  when  they 
would  take  of  it,  they  dissolve  it  with  water.' 
'  Sometimes  they  boyl  the  duschab  so  long  that 
tliey  reduce  it  into  a  paste,  for  the  convenience  of 
travelleis,  who  cut  it  with  a  knife,  and  dissolve 
it  in  water.  At  Tabris  they  make  a  certain  con- 
serve of  it,  which  they  call  hclwa  \^el-muyin^, 
mixing  therewith  beaten  almonds,  flour,  &c. 
They  put  this  mixture  into  a  long  and  narrow 
bag,  and  having  set  it  under  the  press,  they  make 
of  it  a  paste,  which  grows  so  hard  that  a  man 
must  have  a  hatchet  to  cut  it.  They  make  also  a 
kind  of  conserve  of  if,  nujch  like  a  ])u<ldiiig, 
whicli  tliey  call  zutzvcli,  thrusting  through  the 
middle  of  it  a  small  cotton  thread  to  keep  the 
jiaste  together'  (^Ariiban^adar's  Travels,  b.  vi, 
p.  311).  The  Tartars  consumed  a  similar  pre- 
paiation  :  '  They  have  certain  cakes  made  of 
meal,  rice,  and  millet,  ft  yd  in  oil  or  hduey  (h. 
iv  p.  173).  Amongst  the  presents  received  liy 
the  amhassadiirs  tlieie  is  enumerated  'a  bottle  of 
suherub  [syru])]  or  Persian  wine  '  (p.' 17-5).  This 
zutzuch  M  liut  a  haish  corruption  of  the  Hehrew 
eshishah.  and  is  by  others  called  hashiah  and 
achicha.  Kven  this  substance,  in  course  of  time, 
was  conver'ed  into  a  meilium  ot  inIoxicati<iii  by 
means  of  drugs.  '  Hetnp  is  cultivated  and  u^ed 
08  a  narcotic  over  all  Arabia.     The  flowers,  when 
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mixed  with  tobacco,  are  called  hashish  Hw 
higher  classes  eat  it  (hemp)  in  a  jelly  or  paats 
called  maajoun  [t'Z-wwr//«],  mixed  with  honey, 
or  other  sweet  drugs'  ((hii  iiton's  A7'abia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  413).  Lempriere  says — 'Instead  of  the  in- 
dulgence of  opium  liy  the  Moor.s,  they  substitute 
the  acliicha,  a  species  of  flax'  {Tour  (a  Morocco, 
1791,  p.  300).  The  leaves  of  tlie  garden  hemp 
{shahddnaj),  says  El-Kazweenee,  aie  the  bcnj 
(bange),  which,  wlien  eaten,  disorilers  the  reason. 
De  Sacy  and  Lane  deiive  the  name  of  the  Eastern 
sect  of  'Assassins'  (/Jashslid.slieeii).  'hemp- 
eaters,"  from  their  practice  of  iismg  slialidanaj  to 
fit  them  for  theii-  dreadful  work.  Kl-Idreesee, 
indeed,  applies  the  term  Ilas/ieeslteerfeh  to  tl»e 
'Assassins.' 

11.  Y^n  chometz,  oi^os  [Leaven],  rendered 
'  vinegar'  (i.  e.  sick  or  sour  winei  in  the  common 
version.  The  modern  .Jews  still  employ  this 
phrase  to  denote  wine  spoiled  by  acidity.  It 
seems,  howe\er,  in  its  geneial  use,  to  have  sig- 
nified anciently  a  tliin  acidulated  (leverage,  as 
well  as  to  compiehend  '  vinegar,"  in  the  modern 
sense  of  the  word.  In  Ruth  ii.  1 1,  it  is  named  as 
the  drink  of  the  reapers  of  Boaz,  and  jirobahly 
corresponded  to  the  posca  (from  post-escam)  given 
to  the  Roman  legmns.  A  very  small  wine, 
called  pesca  and  seia  (from  scor.  'sour'),  is  still 
used  by  the  har\esters  in  Italy  and  the  Penin- 
sula. This  term  is  employed  by  the  Psalmist 
in  Ixix.  21, 'They  gave  me  also  gall  for  my 
meat;  and  in  my  thirst  they  gave  me  vinegar  to 
drink," — a  prediction  actually  t'ullilled  at  the  Cru- 
cifixion of  the  Messiah.  Thus  the  o|os  mingled 
with  gall  (Alatt.  xxvii.  31)  is  the  same  as  the 
olvos  mingled  with  niyirh  (Mark  xv.  23),  a 
bitter  substance  [Rush]. 

12.  Olvos.  the  Greek  generic  term  for  wine, 
fiom  the  Hebrew  yayin.  It  comprehended  new 
wine  i^oivos  veos),  luscious  wine  [yKevKos),  pure 
or  unmingled  wine  (owparof),  and  a  thin  sour 
wine  (Jj^os).  The  adjective  ysos  distinguished 
oluos  from  ■7ra\ai6s.  old  wine  (Matt.  ix.  17; 
Mark  ii.  22;  Luke  v.  37).  Floientinus,  in  the 
Geoponica,  counsels  the  husbandman  often  tr 
tasle  both  his  new  and  lii-;  old  wine,  so  that  the 
slightest  sign  of  acidity  might  be  detected  at  its 
commencement  (lib.  vii.  ca]).  7).  lu  Luke  v. 
378,  'No  man  jinflelh  vios  oJvoi  into  old 
bottles,  el.se  tlie  re'os  oivos  will  innst  the  bottles 
antl  be  spilled,  and  the  bottles  shall  perish:  but 
vfos  olvos  must  be  put  into  new  bottles,  and  both 
are  preserved,' — the  allusion  is  to  the  large  skiii 
bottles  of  the  East,  into  wluch  the  fresh  grape- 
juice  {mustam  or  ^AtC/coj)  was  fiequently  put 
for  ])reservation.  Jul)  all'ectingly  relers  to  thil 
custom,  when  he  says,  '  I  am  as  wine  which  hath 
no  vent — ready  to  hurst,  like  new  bottles;' 
bis  heart  was  full  to  bursting,  so  that  tlie  bodiij 
frame  could  hardly  lesist  the  internal  working", 
of  the  alllicted  sjjirit  If,  however,  the  bottli 
happened  to  be  old,  the  wine  would  commena 
fermentation,  and  the  lioltle  would  actually  bursl^ 
and  iioth  would  perish.  'The  force  of  fermeil.> 
ing  wine  is  very  great;  being  able,  if  closcJ^ 
stopped  u|),  to  burst  through  the  strongest  casi 
(ClianibeVs'  Cyclopadia.  vol.  ii.ait.'  Wine,"  175C'.. 
The  phenomena  referied  to  have  been  fully  ex- 
plained by  the  chemical  researches  of  Lisbig. 
Fermentation    depends    upon   the  access  of  611 
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to  the  gTa_)e- juice,  the  o^luten  o^  which  abiorlw 
oxygen  and  becomes /e;vne»t^  or  veast,  communi- 
.'tatirijf  its  own  iiecump:isitii)n  to  tlie  saccharine 
matter  of  flie  grape,  which  hecoines  transformed 
into  alcohol  and  caviionic  acid  j^as.  It  is  tlje  ex- 
pansion of  I  he  i^.is  thus  liberated  which  hursts  the 
bottles,  wlieii  the  fermentation  has  once  fairly 
started.  Old  l)ultles  wonhl  have  portions  of  tlie 
Bediinent  of  former  wine  adhering  to  their  sides, 
wliich  ir-ust  iiave  ahsorbed  oxygen,  and  thus 
have  become  converted  into  fermenting  matter. 
From  age  and  exposure  to  tlie  iieat,  old  bottles 
wotdd  become  dry  and  fidl  of  cracks  antl  minute 
crevices,  which  would  give  admission  to  tlie  air. 
Thus  as  liurckhardt  infirms  us,  s|)eaking  of  the 
Beyrouk  honey  of  the  Syrians,  'They  use  it  in 
rubbing  their  water-skins,  in  order  to  exclude  tlie 
air'  (Travels  in  Syria,  j).  129).  Hence  our 
r.,i)rd,  ailvertiug  to  the  dilliculty  of  young  dis- 
ciples l^aiing  all  at  once  his  new  doctrines  and 
connnandments,  intimates  that  the  earthly  or 
fleslily  vessel  was  not  yet  titfed  (or  their  full  re- 
ce]itioii  ;  that  tlieir  minds  must  be  lirst  cleansed 
from  the  remnants  and  leaven  of  the  old  doctrine, 
and  graduallv  renewed  by  the  po-werof  tiie  trutli. 
l3.  rAef'Kos,  must^  in  common  usai^e,  's.veet' 
or  'new  wine.'  It  only  occurs  once  in  liie  New 
Testament  (vVcts  11.  \'^).  Joseplms  applies  the 
term  to  the  wine  represented  as  being  pressed  out 
of  the  bunch  of  grapes,  by  the  Archl-oino-choos, 
into  the  cup  of  the  royal  Pharaoh.  It  seems  to 
have  been  applied  to  wine  in  Its  sweetest  state. 
Its  derivation,  indeed,  denotes  '  lusciousness  :' 
hence  Hunier  (Odi/ss.  xx.  68)  apjiHes  a  word  of 
kindred  ovigln,  y\vK(p6s,  'luscious,'  to  lioney,  but, 
in  tlie  same  line,  7)5uj,  'sweet,'  to  wine.  The 
writers  of  the  Geoponica  constantly  use  yKevKos 
!!>  the  sense  of  must.  Diophanes,  who  was  a 
good  Latlhist,  (Hits  niuztiim  into  a  Grecian  dress, 
in  order  the  Ijetter  to  exjiress  his  meaning.  See 
Geoponica  (l.\.  20),  where  he  says,  yAet'/Kous, 
ToutscttI  tov  KaXovfxevov  jjlovcttov, — '  o(  gleukos, 
tliat  is,  what  is  called  7>wustoii.'  In  the  same 
way  tiie  Romans  distinguished  must  as  dtilce, 
'  luscious,'  but  the  wine  made  from  it  only  as 
suave,  '  sweet."  Pliny  «ays, '  Medium  lutev  dulcia 
vinuin  est.  quod  Graecl  aiijleucos  vocant,  iioc  est, 
semper  must um.  idevenit  cuia,  quoiilam  fervere 
\t\ii  hdietur  •  sic  eiiim  ajipellant  must!  in  \  ina  tian- 
siiuin  "  (Hist.  I^'nt.  xiv.  9):— 'That  which  holds 
the  middle  place  among  the  sweet  wines  is  what 
til*' Greeks  ;,l11  aiyleucos.  that  is,  alwai/s  must. 
Tnat  comes  out  with  care  [being  the  lirst  pres- 
sure of  the  ripe  grapes],  by  whicii  it  is  for- 
l)i(klen  to  lerment  :  torso  they  call  the  ))assing  of 
must  into  [iutoxicating]  wine.'  FXeiJKos  was 
often  preserved  liy  lieing  put  into  jars  closely 
stopi'ed  up,  whicli  were  placed  in  cool  cellars, 
and  sometimes  it  was  burled  in  ve.ssels  lieneath 
the  earth,  a  (.ustom  slill  followed  in  the  East. 
Forii  erly  in  France  a  similar  plan  of  keeping 
swett  wine  obtained.  Tlie  Noaveaux  Secrets 
concf'nans  lea  Arts  et  Metiers  gives  this  receipt  : 
'  To  jireseive  the  wine  in  the  nmst  one  year. 
ral"<'  the  lirsr  wine  which  runs  from  the  grapes,  be- 
fore tley  have  been  jjressed  ;  put  it  in  the  iiarrel, 
and  hiving  .stopt  the  mouth  well  and  pitched  it 
5ver,  s  '  that  the  water  cannot  penetjate,  then  put 
die  bnj-el  in  a  cistern  suHicieutly  full  of  water 
O  ce\  t:  it  entiiely  ;  at  the  end  of  forty  days  with- 
liaw  ic,  and  the  wine  will  preserve  its  li(juur  all 
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lie  year'  (vol.  ii.  p.  371,  Nancy,  '.72?).  Th» 
would  resemble  the  celebrated  Hungarian  wine 
called  Tokuii  Esscnz.  and  be  little  liable  to  tut 
alcoholic  fermentation,  since,  trom  the  gentle 
pressure  of  the  gra]ies  themselves,  I  lie  albumen  u/ 
the  gra|)e,  contained  in  the  central  division  uf  the 
fiult.  would  not  be  jiiessed  out,  and  upon  this 
the  fermentation  jiaitly  depends.  The  ancients 
jiieserved  some  of  their  wines  bydepuriliii!,' them, 
'  The  must  or  new  wine,'  says  Mr.  T.  S.  Carr, 
'was  leljned  with  the  yolks  of  pigeons"  eggs' 
(Horn.  Antiq.  p.  323),  wiiicb  occasioned  the  sub- 
sidence of  tiie  albumen  or  ferment.  But  on  the 
new  wine  being  allowed  to  stand,  this  juinciple 
would  subside  by  natural  graxify:  hence  the 
ancients  poured  oil'  life  upper  and  luscious  jior- 
tlon  of  tiie  wine  into  another  vessel,  repealing  the 
process  as  often  as  necessary,  until  they  pro<ured 
a  clear  sweet  wine  which  would  keep.*  If  the 
prec.iutions  we  have  referred  to  were  negle<'ted, 
as  was  prob.ibly  the  case  sometimes  with  yKfvKos, 
intended  fi>r  speedy  consiimptli.ii,  the  wine  wcnild 
of  course  ferinent.  Peril. ips  such  asjn'cies  might 
be  referred  to  in  Acts  ii.  13. 

Tlie  Latin  translator  of  Galen,  wit!)  others,  haa 
confounded  ykivKos  witli  yXvKV,  or  yKv  kos,  a 
very  different  sort  of  wine,  coriespoiiiling  to  the 
Roman  passum.  It  was  a  sort  of  natuial  sapa 
concocted  with  the  heat  of  the  snii.  Didymns, 
one  of  the  Geoponlc  authors,  thus  describes  the 
mode  of  making  it  in  Bithyiiia  :  '  Thirty  davs 
before  the  vintage  ihey  twist  the  twigs  whicli  bear 
the  clusters,  and  >trip  off  the  foliage,  so  that  the 
sun,  striking  down,  may  dry  up  the  moisture, 
and  make  the  wine  sweet,  just  ;is  we  do  by  boil- 
ing.' '  Some  pers(>ns,  alter  they  have  liared  the 
bunches  from  the  leaver,  and  the  grapes  Ix'giii  to 
wrinkle,  gather  them  together  in  the  clusters,  and 
exj'iose  them  to  the  sun  until  they  have  all  become 
nvce  pas.'ite.  La.stly,  they  take  them  up  when  the 
sun  is  at  the  hottest  ]iolnt,  carry  ihem  to  the 
upper  piess,  and  le^ive  them  there  the  rest  of  the 
day  anil  the  follo.ving  night,  and  about  dayliglit 
tiiey  treaM  them"  (Geop.  iil).  vii.  c.  18.  p.  .503, 
Leipsic  ed.  17S1).  Hesychius  iden'ities  tiie 
yXvKv  with  liepsema  dMd  siruion  :—ei\/T)/j.a,  oTvef 
iviot  "Siipaiov  KaAoumv,  S.Wot  r\uKv. 

Be.sides  the  vanous  kiii'l-!  we  have  considered, 
two  (ither  wines  are  meiitioned  in  Scripture,  which 
derive  their  name  from  'he  locality  of  their 
growth. 

The  Wine  ok  Hulbon.  —  We  have  no  iiftW 
mation  of  die  character  of  this  wine;  bit  as  the 
pleasant  smell  of  the  gra])es  is  noticed  in  (i^ant. 
ii.  13,  we  may  infer  that  the  wine  also  had  a 
fragrant  scent.     It   has    l>een   generally  regarded 

*  Chardin  oliserves  that  '  they  fieqneiitly  pour 
wine  from  vessel  to  vessel  in  the  Kast  ;  for  when 
they  be^;in  one,  they  are  oliliged  immediatelv  to 
empty  it  into  smaller  vessels,  or  into  b.ittles,  or  it 
would  grow  sour'  (Harmer's  Observ.  \ol.  li.  \t, 
155J.  Reference  is  made  to  this  custom  in  .ler. 
xlviii.  11 — '  Moab  hath  not  been  emptied  from 
vessel  to  vessel ;  his  taste  remainetli  in  bin.,  and  l:is 
scent  is  not  changed.'  Fermenf.itioii,  excited  by 
the  lees,  completely  changes  tlie  character  of  tljs 
wine;  the  luscious  saccliarine  fruit  of  the  viae 
be  omes  transformed  into  other  substance*  (lUco- 
liol,  oenanthic  etliei,  essential  oils,  &o.),  of  1 
pungent  taste  and  powerful  jdour. 
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KB  the  Chulybonium  vinwn  of  flie  ancients,  an'l 
i»-ai  8i)lil  at  the  marts  oC  Tyie  (Kzek.  xxvii.  IS). 
As.Juiliili  aiid  Isr.iel  supplietl  tliis  celebrated 
mart  witli  '  wheat  of  Miiitiith  and  Paiiuag,  and 
dehhash,  and  oil,  and  Lalm,'  so  the  Syrian  wine  of 
Helbiui,  as  the  choicest  of  the  country,  tjeing  car- 
ried to  Damascus,  would  find  its  way  hence  to 
Tyre,  and,  through  the  Tyrians,  become  known 
to  the  fireeks  and  Romans.  As  the  land  car- 
riage to  Damascus,  and  thence  over  the  shoulder  ot 
Mount  Lebanon,  to  Tyre,  must  have  cinsiderabl  v 
enhanced  tlie  jirice,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  this  wine  was  of  the  concentrated  or  inspis- 
sated sort.  Such  the  Chalyhoniuin  viiiuiii  was 
in  fact.  In  truth,  as  Mr  Carr  observes,  '  tiie 
application  of  tne  Jumarium*  to  the  mellowing 
of  wines,  was  borrowed  from  the  Asiatics  ;  and 
thus  exhalation  would  go  on  until  the  wine  was 
reduced  to  the  state  of  a  syrup  '  (7?owi.  Aiitiq. 
)).  323).  'Snch  preparations,'  says  Sir  Edward 
Barry,  '  are  made  by  the  modern  Turki,  which 
they  frequently  carry  with  them  on  long  jomiieys, 
and  occasionally  take  as  a  strengthening  and  re- 
viving cordial  '  (Obs.  on  Ancient  Wines,  cli.  v. 
Loud.  1775).  Dr.  Bowring,  in  his  Report  on 
the  Commerce  of  Sijria,  says  that  'the  habit  of 
boiling  wine  is  almost  universal,  and  destroys 
its  character'  (p.  17).  Dr.  A.  Russell,  in  his 
Natural  Histonj  of  Aleppo  (the  ancient  Helhon"), 
considers  its  wine  to  liave  been  a  species  ui  sapa. 
'The  inspissated  juice  of  ihe  grape,  sapa  vini, 
called  here  dibbs,  is  brought  lo  the  city  in  skins, 
and  sold  in  the  public  markets;  it  has  much  the 
appearance  of  coarse  honey,  is  of  a  sweet  taste, 
and  in  great  use  among  the  people  of  all  sorts' 
(p.  20).    _ 

The  \V  iNE  OK  Lebanon  is  remarked  as  famous 
for  its  fragrant  scent  (Hos.  xiv.  7).  We  understand 
'  gra[ies"  to  be  meant  herej  but  some  of  the  wine 
made  from  theiri  might  also  be  odoriferous.  The 
20,0()0  bottles  of  wine  which  Solomon  supplied 
to  Hiram  for  the  labourers  in  Lebanon  (2  Chron. 
ji.  10),  was  jirobalily  a  thin  weak  drink,  a  s])('cies 
ol  o^os  or  kliomets,  a  common  drink  in  Syria 
and  Southern  Europe  at  this  day.  Rauvvolf, 
D'Arvieux,  La  Roque,  Le  Uruyn,  Buckingham, 
and  Bowring,  all  speak  ol'  the  modern  wines  of 
Lebanon  as  excellent.  There  are  two  s[iecies  of 
the  sweet  (fcrmenled  wines  :  one  red,  and  so 
xnictous  that  it  adheres  to  the  glass  ;  the  other 
of'tlie  colour  of  muscadine,  called  vino  d' or o. 
Cyrus  Redding  states  that  'on  Mount  Libanus, 
at  Kesroan,  good  v/nies  are  made,  but  thej'  are 
for  the  most  jjart  vins  ciiits.  The  wine  is  i>re- 
Berved  in  jars'  (Hist,  of  Modern  Wines,  p.  282). 
Paxton,  who  witnessed  the  vintage  in  Libanon, 
Says,  '  The  juice  that  was  extracted  when  1  visited 
tlie  jiress,  was  not  made  into  [what  is  now  called] 
wine,  but  into  what  is  called  dibs'  (p.  215). 

Much  light  may  be  obtaineil  concernitig  an- 
cient wines,  iiy  consulting  the  (ireek  and  Roman 
writers  on  this  subject ;  and  a  most  able  summary 
of  the  information   they  contain  will   be  found  in 

*  When  the  JMishna  l'orbi<ls  smoked  wines  from 
being  used  in  oll'erings  (Mcnuchol/i,  viii.  0,  et 
Comment.),  it  has  chielly  reference  to  the  Roman 
practice  of  fumigaling  ihem  with  suljiljur,  the 
Vapoin- of  which  absorbed  the  oxygen,  and  thus 
wrested  Ihe  fermentation.  The  Jews  carefully 
JCciwwed  tht  wines  and  vinegar  of  the  Gentiks. 


Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Antiqitifies,  under  the  article  '  \'inum,'  by  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  ;  vide  also  Tirosh  lo  Yayin,  Lond. 
1^41;  Athenaum  for  183(5;  and  a  series  of 
elaborate  articles  in  the  Truth- Seeker.  1S45. 

The  annexed  engraving  of  the  Thermapoi.ium 
is  copied  fmm  the  scarce  woik  of  Andreas 
Baccius  (De  Nat.  Vinormn  Hist.  Roniae,  1597, 
lib.  iv.  p.  17S).  The  jjlan  was  obtained  by  him- 
self, assisted  bv  two  antiquaries,  from  the  ruins 
of  the  Diocletian  Baths.  Nothing  can  more 
clearly  exhibit  the  contrast  between  the  ancient 
wines  and  those  of  n)odern  Enrojie,  than  the 
widely  different  modes  of  treating  them.  '  The 
hot  wafer,'  observes  Sir  Edward  Barrv,  '  was 
often  nectssarij  to  dissolve  their  more  inspissated 
and  old  wines.' 


CAIX      FACIEMDI  AyVAS 

AD      VSVM    POTVVM       tt 
CVM     V!^JO    ET  FRICID*      \\ 


5<t. 

Oil,  AND  Wine  (eKaiov  Ksd  olvov,  Luke  x.  33, 

34).  'EviXfCtii',  in  this  jiassage,  signifies  '  jiouring 
iirion.'  (ialen  mentions  an  article  called  oivtXaioy, 
'  oil-wine,'  or  wine  compoimded  with  oil  ;  and 
Africanus,  in  the  Qeoponica.  directs  the  young 
branches  of  the  fig-trees,  after  pruning,  to  be 
anointed  with  it.  In  the  Latin  translation  ap- 
l)ended,  the  single  comjiound  word  of  the  original 
is  translated  vino  et  oleo.  Pliny,  in  the  chajiter 
relating  to  medicated  oils,  gives  to  one  the  title  of 
oleum  f/letici?utm,  made  by  incorporating  •  must' 
and  '  oil  '  (Hist.  Nat.  xv.  7  ;  Columella,  xii.  51). 

-p     n      I 

WINNOWING.     [Aguici.i.tuke.]   " 

WINTER.      [Pai.kstink.] 

WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON  (:lo<pia  2aAo- 
fiivTos  [.Apocuypiia],  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
deuterocanonical  books,  and  one  of  liiose  to 
which,  with  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Wis- 
dom of  Jesus  son  of  Siracli,  the  term  libri  s*- 
pientiales  has  been  generally  applied.  As  in  tl.e 
b{jok  of  Eccles  astes.  of  which  this  is  an  imitation, 
the  anonymous  author  personates  King  .Solonnon, 
wliom  he  introduces  as  speaking.  From  the  ci« 
lations  (according  to  the  Septuagiot)  of  tbfi  JTO* 
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phetg  Isaia't.  aru!  Ji  reniiii'ii,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  tlie  writer  liad  in>  iiiteiitidn  nl'  givin;;  if  to 
be  undei stood  that  il  \v;is  written  liy  Solomon  :  lint 
tii;il  iie  only  folloued  a  cumiiioii  cnstum  of  Greek 
and  other  writers,  in  employing  the  name  oftliis 
di-tiiigiiished  niy.il  jienman.  Aihanasiiis.  or  the 
enthor  of  the  Sj/>wpsis,  and  Eiiipiiaiiiiis  [De 
Ponder.)  give  it  the  name  of  Panarctus.  or  '  the 
trtMSiire  of  virtue.'  It  is  divided  into  two,  or, 
according  to  some,  into  three  ])arls.  The  first 
S'x  chapters  contain  encomiums  on  \^  isdom, 
which  all.  and  especially  lyings,  are  ailmonished 
to  acquire,  as  the  true  security  a_;ainst  ])re>ent 
evils,  and  as  leading  to  future  glory  and  immor- 
talilv.  while  a  contrary  course  tends  to  misery 
here,  and  still  gieater  misery  hereafter.  This, 
ol)Strves  .Tahn  (fntrud.).  is  the  Hist  exjiress  men- 
tion of  a  future  state  of  rewards  anil  jyuirshments. 
In  chaps,  vii.  and  viii.  Solomon  is  introduced, 
teaching  how  w  sdom  is  to  he  acquired;  and  in 
chap.  X.  is  gi\eii  his  prayer  for  this  inestimable 
gift.  Chaps,  x.-xix.  contain  historical  examples, 
drawn  fmm  the  Old  Testament,  showing  the  liap- 
piness  which  had  resulted  from  the  pursuit  of  wis- 
dom, and  the  fatal  conseipiences  of  sin,  esjiecially 
the  sin  ol'  idolatiy.  The  heok  concludes  with 
divers  pious  and  jihilosophical  oliservatii.ns.  De 
Wefte  (Einleitung^  5  312)  observes  that  this  book 
embodies  the  ethico-ieligious  .  notions  of  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  in  wlsich  the  ])iiilosophy  of 
the  Greeks  and  further  Asiatics  was  eirgialted 
on  Mosai^m.  From  the  authors  iuxectives 
against  unbelieving  and  ojipressive  rulers,  as  v/ell 
as  liis  strongly-marked  nationality,  it  has  he:  n 
inferred  that  some  special  object  may  bave  given 
occasion  to  the  work.  Jahn  (I.  c)  and  De  W'eite 
(/.  c.)  l)oth  liefend  the  iniity  of  the  hook  against 
some  wiio  have  endeavoured  to  show,  from  tlje 
variety  in  the  style  and  subjects,  that  it  was  the 
composition  of  more  than  one  author. 

The  Book  of  Wisdom  has  been  always  '  ad- 
raired  for  the  subline  ideas  which  it  contain?  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  and  for  the  excellent 
moral  tendency  of  its  pncejils"  (Home's  Inlrod.). 
Its  style,  ob^e!\es  Hishop  Lowth,  after  Calmet, 
'  is  unequal,  ol'ten  pomjious  and  turgi.il,  as  well 
t.s  tetlious  and  dilfuse,  and  aboui  ds  in  epithets  di- 
rectly contrary  to  the  practice  of  the  Hebrews:  it 
is,  however,  sometimes  temperate,  poetical,  and  sub- 
lime. Calmet  supposes  that  tlie  author  had  read 
the  works  of  the  fjieek  poets  and  |)hiic«  ipher^. 

Laiinucjje  of  Wisdom.  —  Alihough  there  have 
not  been  wanting  individuals  who  have  con- 
tended tor  a  Heiirew,  Syiiac,  or  Chaldee  oiiginal, 
at  lea.>t  of  some  ]iarts  of  the  book,  tliese  liyp>- 
theses  are  now  considered  to  lie  entirely  witliout 
foundation.  The  Helaaisms  admit  of  an  easy 
exiilanalion.  The  a.-.soiiances  and  veibal  allu- 
sions, and  the  (iieek  colouring  throughout,  be- 
speak a  Greek  original  (De  \Vette,  I.  c  ).  Tliat 
tiie  booV  never  exi.>ted  in  Hebiew  we  bave  also 
tlie  testirru.ny  ol'  Jerome,  who  oliserves  that  'the 
style  savouis  of  the  Greek  eloquence'  i^Pra-f.  in 
Lib    Sa/om.). 

Author  and  Aije. — Tlie  liook  was  ascribeil  to 
•Jesus  Sirach  by  .\ugn>tine  [De  Doct.  Christ.), 
who  afterwaids  withdiew  tliis  opinion  (^lictrnct.); 
to  Zeiubbabel  by  J.  Falier,  and  U>  .S.domoii  him- 
self by  Clemens  .Alexandrinus,  Tertullian,  r^ac- 
tjsitius,  end  others  of  the  fathers;  bur  Iheir  con- 
jectures  were   witnout   a  shadow   uf   fuuiitiatiuD. 


Jerome  {Prerf.  in  Lib.  Salom.)  calls  it  ;.  pseudepi- 
graphal  book,  commonly  a.scribed  to  Solomon. 
He  adds  that  some  of  the  ancii  nts  assigned  i*  to 
Philo,  ii'i  opinion  frvoined  bv  Augustine  (Da 
Civit.  Dei)  and  adopted  by  Nichola.s  de  Lyra 
anil  Lutliev  {Pre/,  to  Wisdom)  But  Imtli  tiie 
style  and  the  ]ihilosopiiica!  views  are  altogether 
re;  ugiiant  to  this  liy]iotliesis  TDe  V\  elte.  tit  sup.), 
Ofheis  have  ascrilied  it  to  an  elder  Philo,  nien- 
tiiined  liy  Josejihus,  who  tloiuished  under  tlis 
second  temple,  and  wrote  a  bo.ik  De  Auimi  : 
bit  this  I'hilo  was  a  heathen.  .\11  that  can  be 
conc.kiiied  w  ith  any  degree  of  prjibability  i.s,  that 
the  author  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew,  who  lived 
alter  the  transplanting  of  the  Greek  philo.so]ihy 
into  Kgyjit.  and  who  seems  to  refer  to  the  oppies- 
sions  of  the  later  Ptolemies.  Jahn  (Iiitrod.)  con- 
ceives that  the  liooU  was  written  ^it  the  close  of 
the  Kist,  or  beginning  of  the  seci.nd.  centuiy  before 
tl  e  Christian  era,  and  that  the  )ier.=eintioii  of  the 
'son  of  God'  ]>oints  to  the  time  of  Antiochus 
Kpiphanes.  From  the  striking  resemblance  to  tiie 
history  of  the  persecution  of  .(esus.  it  has  been 
eironeously  supposed  to  i:ave  been  written,  or,  at 
least,  interpolated,  after  tiie  Clirislian  era. 

Church  Avthcriti/  of  Wisdom. — It  is  cited 
with  the  highest  degree  of  res]ie(!t  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria!  Strom.),  Teitullian  (De  Preesci'ipt.), 
Rulinus,  anil  others,  it  is  declaied  canonical  liy 
the  third  council  of  Carllrige,  and  iiicliu'ed 
among  the  five  iiooks  oi'  Solomon.  Jerome  lut 
sup.),  however,  says  that  he  refrained  i'jvai  Ciir- 
lecting  the  old  Latin  veisim  of  it,  as  he  ciily 
desired  to  amend  the  canonical  Scriu'uri's.  Au- 
gustine observes  that,  from  l.ng  prescii'.stior..  il  i'ud 
deserved  to  lie  heard  with  veneration  in  the  ciinrch 
of  Ciiiist  (De  Vreedcsi.  Savvt.  \.  14),  and  tha' 
it  vvas  therefore  read  from  the  step  of  the  readers, 
&c.  liishop  Cosin  (Scholast.  LJisl.  of  the  Canon) 
deduces  from  this  an  implied  infefiorily  to  the 
univeisaily  received  books,  inasmuch  as  the 
reader  was  an  inferior  otKcer  ;  and  sujiposes  that 
the  Scriptures  of  the  higher  class  were  read  bv  the 
priests  and  bisho]is  from  the  umbo.  Hut  we  con- 
ceive that  August ine  only  meant  to  show  that  this, 
with  the  other  books  of  the  same  class,  was 
honoured  by  being  read  in  the  churcli  at  the 
same  place  and  liy  the  same  functionary  as  the 
canonical  Sciiptuies.  Some  have  su]i])Osed  that 
Wisdom  is  cited  in  the  New  Te.stameiit.  Comj>. 
iii.  7.  with  Matt.  xiii.  A\i  ;  ii.  IS,  i\Jatf.  xxvii. 
A.i:  xiii  1,  Rom.  i.  '20;  ix.  1.'?,  v.  IS,  f9.  vii. 
26,  Rom.  xi.  34,  Eph.  vi.  13,  li.  17,  Heli.  i.  3. 

Versions. — Tliere  are  lliiee  ancient  vcisions  ex- 
tant—  the  Syriac,  Arabic,  and  Liitin.  Jerome 
did  not  ie\  Ise  the  Latin  [Vui.CiAiKl. — \V.  \V. 

WISDO.M  OF  JKSUS,  SON  OF  SIRACH 
((ti.  2<K/>i'a  'It,(jov  vtov  ^.ftpdx-  Lat.  Ecclesias- 
tiais:  [Ap(C1!Vpii.\],  one  of  the  books  of  the 
second  canon  |  DhLTBuocANoisiCAL],  consists  of 
a  collecii(/ic  of  moial  sentences  after  the  n:anner 
of  tlie  Piovi  rlis  i  1' Solonu.n  (i. — ix.  xxiv.  comp. 
with  Prov.  i.-  ix.)  The  work  is  arranged  upon 
no  sysiematic  plan,  but  abounds  in  directions  le- 
lating  to  religion  and  himian  conduct.  \^  isdom 
is  lepiesenteil  heie,  as  in  Proverbs,  as  tl.^e  source 
of  hnn:an  ha]'[;iness,  and  the  same  v  lews  of  human 
lie,  founded  on  the  belief  of  a  recoin[>ense,  )ver- 
vade  the  instructions  of  this  book  also,  whe'ein, 
ho.ievi  r,  a  nii.ie  maluied  reflection  is  perceMiult 
(1-e  W'ette's  Einleitung).     It  •«  in  fart  the  coat- 
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po«iti(Ui  ot"  a  philosopher  who  had  deepfy  studied 
the  forriiiies  aii<l  maiincis  of  niarikiini,  and  did 
rot  hesitate  to  avail  himself  of  tlie  philosopiiy  of 
older  moralists;  xii.  S — xiii.  23  ;  xv.  II — 20; 
xvi.  26— xvii.  20;  six.  6— 17;  xxiii.  16— '27  ; 
xxvi.  1—18;  XXX.  1  — 13;  xxxvii.  27;  xxxviii. 
15,  24 — xxxix.  1 1,  &c.  (/6.).  It  ahouiids  in  grace, 
wisdom,  and  spirit,  althoiij^h  sometimes  more  par- 
ticular in  incidcatiiitr  principles  of  politeness  tiian 
those  of  virtue  (Ceileiier,  Introd.  d  la  Lecture 
des  Lin.  Sain/s).  It  is  not  imfreqnenlly  niarl-;ed 
by  consideralile  beauty  and  elegance  of  expies- 
sion,  occiisioiially  risitig  to  the  sulilimest  heights 
of  iuinian  el.iquence  (Christ.  Reinemhrancer,  vol. 
ix.).  It  lias  been  observed  of  it  by  Addison 
(see  Home's  Ixtiod.,  vol.  iv.)  that  '  it  would  Iw 
rej^arded  by  our  moilern  wits  as  one  of  the  most 
shining  tracts  of  morality  that  are  extant,  if  it 
appeared  under  tiie  name  of  a  Confucius  or  of 
any  celebrated  Grecian  piiiiosii])her.' 

Language. — Tiie  original  of  the  hook  was 
Hel>iew.  Tiiis  is  attested  liy  the  Greek  tians- 
lator  in  his  preface,  as  well  as  by  the  idiomatic 
ch  iracter  of  ihe  version,  the  author  of  which 
(as  lias  been  shown  by  Drn&ins  and  Eiclihorn) 
las  sometimes  even  niisuiidersfood  his  original, 
.(erome  {^Prwf.  in  Lib.  tiahin.)  asserts  tiial  he 
nad  seen  it  in  Hebrew:  '  Thei'e  is  also  carried 
about  Ihe  Pauaretos  of  Jesus,  son  of  Siracii,  an<l 
another  jiseudepigraphal  book,  wiiich  is  inscribed 
The  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  Tiie  first  of  these  1 
have  seen   in  Hebrew,   styleil,  not  Kcclesiasticus, 

as  in  Latin,  but  the  Parables  (D^^K'D  mis/ilim); 
to  which  were  united  Ivclesiasfes  and  C.iuticies, 
(hat  it  might  re»»nible  Sohmion  not  only  in  the 
nnrnbi'f,  liut  ihe  character  .if  the  subjects."  It  has 
been,  however,  ([uestioned  wlielher  llie  work  which 
Jerome  saw  vins  not  an  .A.ramaic  version. 

Author  and  .-iffc. —  The  author  calls  himself 
Jesus,  sou  of  Sirach,  of  Jeru<ialem,  but  we  know 
nothing  fiutherof  him.  George Syncellus  {Chro 
fioi/r.)  calls  him  high  priest  of  die  Jews;  but 
tliere  ajipears  to  be  no  sufficient  authority  for  this 
and  other  conjectures  U'sjiecting  him. 

The  age  oi'  the  book  i,  not  easily  deterniincvl. 
The  author  eulogizes  the  high  priest  ."^imon,  son 
of  Onias,  ni  terms  which  seem  to  indicate  a  con- 
temporary; and  llieaulhor's  giand.son,  who  trans- 
l.itfd  it.  sta'i's  in  lii<  prH(',!c,'  lli.it  he  had  arrived 
in  Kg»pt  in  the  thirty-iiylith  year,  in  the  reign 
of  Ko.ig  Kuergeles.  Hut  there  were  two  high 
priests  (t(  the  same  naine,  Siirum  tlie  Just,  who 
Ined  in  the  ri'ign  of  Plolrmy  Lagus  (about  u.c. 
21)0).  ami  another,  tlie  contemiiurary  of  Ptolemy 
Plidoji.itor  (u.c.  221)  There  were  also  two. sove- 
reigns calh-d  E'lcryeli's,  the  tir>t  of  wliom  was  the 
S'Mi  a'ld  succfss.ir  ol  Ploh'Jiiy  Pliilail."l).hu.s  (b.c. 
217),  and  Kuergele,  IL  or  Pl.ltmy  Physccn 
Cii  c.  !<»?>).  Pridcanx  {Connection)  iind  Kich- 
li.jin  niaii4tain  that  Simon  the  Second  is  the  priest 
referred  In,  that  ihe  oppressions  jiiesupp  ised  by 
•lie  pr.iyer  in  chap  1.  corri8|'ond  with  the  reign 
<if  Ptolemy  Phdopatur,  and  that  the  translator 
c.une  to  Kgypt  in  the  tlilrty-eighlli  yeirof  the 
reign  of  Kuui{rc'tes  II.  (Physi-on).  Jaiin,  on  the 
otb  I-  hand,  observes,  tliai  the  (irst  Knergetes 
Teigued  only  Iwintylom,  and  Ihe  second  twenly- 
Oine  ycais,  und  that  the  tiiirly-eighlh  ye^ir  refers 
to  tiie  age  of  the  Uanslator.  Jalm  further  ol>- 
rorrco,  that  the  eulogies  on  Sinaoii    do  not  corie- 
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spend  with  the  character  of  Simon  II.,  but  tlia- 
tiiey  are  in  every  ies|)ect  ajiplicable  to  Simon  thj 
Just.  He  therefire  infers  that  the  author  com« 
posed  this  work  about  the  year  B.C.  300,  and  that 
his  grandson  liaiislaled  it  about  B.C.  280.  VVinei 
{De  utr.  Siran.  eetate,  and  Real- IV  drtertiu.c/i) 
maintains  that  Simon  the  Just  is  the  person  re- 
ferred to,  i)ut  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude 
that  the  author  was  his  contemporary.  He  still 
thinks  *hat,  although  the  graniniatical  constiuc- 
tion  lather  requires  trei  tw  (ttI  toij  EbcpyfTov 
to  refer  to  the  age  of  the  nionarch's  leign,  Hiier- 
getes  the  Second  was  the  king  in  who.se  reign  the 
translation  was  made,  as  the  canon  could  not 
have  been  yet  chased  luuier  iheregn  of  the  first 
Euergetes,  as  implied  in  the  preface. — '  the  law, 
the  prophets,  and  tiie  other  books.'  The  '  ihirty- 
eightli  year  of  his  leigii,'  altiiougli  not  applicable 
to  the  (ii.st  Euergeles,  may  refer  to  the  secon<l,  if 
his  regency  be  included.  Accoiding  to  this, 
which  De  VVetle  com-.eives  the  most  probable 
hypothesis,  the  translator  lived  B.C.  130,  and  the 
iinthor  B.C.  180. 

Church  Authority  of  Ecclcsiusticus. — RuHnus 
(in  Symb.)  oliseiAes  that  'The  VVisilom  of  the  Son 
of  Siiach  is  called  in  Latin  Evrlesiasticiu,  which 
signifies  not  the  name  of  the  author,  but  the  qua- 
lity  of  the  writing,"  and  tliat  it,  with  the  other 
ecclesiastical  Ikkiks,  including  the  Shepherd  of 
Hermas,  was  read  in  the  Churcli,  but  not  em- 
ployed to  confirm  the  authoiity  of  the  faith.' 
Calmet  (Preface)  concludes  that  it  was  culled 
Ecclesiasticus  from  ils  supposed  re.semblance  to 
Ecciesiastes,  as  well  as  to  denote  its  inferior 
authority  before  it  was  finally  received  into  the 
canon.  Jerome,  alihoiigh  rejecting  it  from  the 
canon,  cites  it  as  divine  .Scii]ilure  :  '  Divina  Scri]i- 
tura  loquitur  :  iimsica  in  Inctii  in  tempestivaiiar- 
ratio"  (Ecclus.  xxii.  Gj.  It  is  cited  in  the  Kpislle 
of  Hal  nabiLs :  '  Let  not  thine  hand  be  slietched  out 
to  leceive,'  &c.  (Kcclus.  iv.  31  >.  in  the  liist  Episllf 
of  Clement,  ami  by  Clemens  Alexandiinus, 
Origen,  Teitnllian,  and  most  of  the  fathers. 
Augustine  (De  Doct.  Christ,  c.  8;  says  that  se- 
veral of  the  f.itheis  cite  it  nniler  the  name  of 
Soliiinon,  not  becanse^it  was  his,  but  iiom  a  cer- 
tain lesemblance  to  his  writings.  yVilusions  to 
this  book  have  been  supposed  to  be  not  unfie- 
queiitly  discernible  in  the  New  Testaniei.t.  (  om- 
p.ire,  opeciallv,  Ecclus.  xxxiii.  I.!;  Kiini  ix. 
21  ;  xi.  U);  Luke  xii.  19.  :?0;  v  11  :  .lames  i. 
P.I,  &c.;  xxiv.  17,  18;  Matt.  xi.  2S  9 ;  Jd.n 
iv.  13,  11;  \i.  3.^  ^c. 

We  m.iy  observe,  in  concln>ion,  that  all 
which  applies  to  the  authority  of  this  book  i« 
equally  applicable  to  the  other  bnoks  of  the 
second  canon.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  (linrch, 
the  pnitocan.,nical  bnoks.  or  tho-e  leieived  by  the 
Je.vs,  and  ]iieser\ed  in  Hebievv,  ueie  alone  con- 
sidered a^  canonical,  at  leust  until  the  lime  of 
.AuguKline,  when  the  lei m  '  canonical  '  .setnis  to 
have  acquire!,  a  new  meaning.  Iiul  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  of  the  same  |ieriod 
considered  all  the  bnoks  in  ihc  Alexaiiurian  ver- 
sion, if  not  caiK^iicai.  as  inspiied.  and  cite  them 
as  authorities.  At  the  peiiod  o(  the  Uefoinialii' 
the  Protestants  rcrerled  to  the  Jewish  canon. 
Learned  Komaii  Catholics,  even  sinee  the  decision 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  have  coiisideied  llieiii- 
selves  at  liberty  to  make  a  distinction  betiwjei, 
the  books  of  the  first   and  second  canou,  »»od  fe. 
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hold  th^  Ifctfer  as  (if  inferiDr  authority  ;  whilst  in 
rec«»ti£  fimc!)  there  luive  not  heeii  wanting  voices 
rained  in  tiie  iteriiiiiiieil  C'luuch  in  fuvoui-  even  of 
their  insnirnlion  (Cellerier,  lU  sup.).  Mr.  Riiljiii- 
■on,  the  tnmsl.itor  of  Moelilei's  Symbolik,  is  mis- 
taken in  liis  stiitement  (§  xlii.,  note)  lliat  the 
Anglican  Ciitnch  agrees  in  the  canon  of  Sciipture 
witli  tlie  Fre'nch  I'lotesta'nls.  Tlie  Clmrch  of 
Euglaiid,  as  has  Ix^en  aheady  seen  [Dkuteho- 
CANQNiCAi.],  lias  adiiered,  in  respect  to  the  Old 
Testament,  to  the  only  canon  wiiich  was  known 
to  tlie  Cliinch  before  the  Comicil  of  Hippo;  and 
while  slie  excludes  the  Greek  books  from  tlie 
canon,  has  pass^^d  no  delinilive  jiidgnipnt  respect- 
ing their  antlioiity  or  inspiration. 

Ill  tl'.e  Lihfi  Syinbulici  Ecclesi(S  Oi-ienf.alis, 
Jena,  1^13,  there  are  two  canons  given,  one  in 
theConfi'ssioii  ol'  Faith  of  Cyiil  Lucai  is,  patriarch 
of  C'oristantinople,  Ifi-jl.  comprehending  only  t!ie 
twenty-two  books  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the 
canon  of  Laodicea,  and  rejecting  the  'Apocry- 
phal, so  called,  because  they  have  not  received 
the  same  authority  and  apijrobation  from  the 
Holy  S[)irit  wi'li  those  properly  and  beyond  con- 
troversy a(Xouiited  ciinonical  ;'  the  other,  that  of 
Dositheus.  pa*^riarch  of  .lerusalem,  who  jiresided 
at  the  synod  held  in  that  cily  in  1672,  which 
charges  (yril  witli  applying  the  tcrin  apocryphal 
foolishly  and  igiioranlJy,  or  rather  malicionsly, 
to  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Judith,  Tobif,  the 
liistory  of  the  Dragon,  and  of  Susann;i,  the  Mac- 
catjeos,  and  the  Wisdom  o!  Siiacli,  which,  although 
they  do  not  p^ihaps  seem  to  be  included  by  all, 
the  Council  of  Jeiusalem  holds,  notwitlntanding, 
to  be  genuine  ami  integral  jiaits  of  the  same 
Script  uies. 

Versicjis  of  Ecclesiaslicus. — We  have  already 
seen  (liat  Jerome  did  not  translate  this  book.  The 
old  Lai  in  version  fVeqneully  dill'ers  froin  the 
Greek,  and  has  several  .idditions,  be.sides  some- 
times reversing  the  order  of  the  lixt.  Alhanasius, 
or  tlie  author  of  the  Si/iwj>sis  !:^crijitlira;  considers, 
but  with. Hit  sullicient  grounds,  the  fi.ty-hrst  chaj)- 
ter  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Greek  translator. 
The  Gr-?ek  MSS.  iilfer  consldeiably  from  eacli 
otlier.  Tiie  Authorized  Knglish  version  is  t<iken 
fiom  the  same  text  wilh  that  in  ;lie  London  Poly- 
glott.  whicli  is  not  so  pure  as  the  \'ati(au  text. 
Tlie  Syiiac  version,  conlaintil  in  the  same  Poly- 
glott,  ilifi'ers  also  in  many  jilaces  from  the  Gitek  ; 
Hnd  lieiidseii  {Exercit.  Crit.)  maintains  that  it  is 
deiived  immediately  I'rom  the  Hebrew.  The 
Aral;ic  in  the  .same  woik  seems  io  be  a  descendant 
from  the  Syriac.  The  Sentences  of  Ben  Sirac/i, 
cited  in  ihe  Talmud  [Sanhed.  Gem.  xi.  42; 
Ber^schiih  Rabhu.  viii.  f.  10  ;  Baba  Kama,  f.  92, 
C.  2j,  4111(1  Dublished  in  Latin  liy  Paul  Fagius 
(1642),  and  in  Hebiew.  Chaldee,  and  Latin,  by 
Drusius  (1597).  though  soiiieliines  similar  to 
those  in  Ecclesiaslicus,  are  upi.n  the  uhule  a 
difieient  woik  (  KichlioiiTs  and  LSeitlioldt's  Intro- 
dv-':tiuHs). —  \V  .  \V. 

WITCH.     The  fern.  nDtiOD  (a  sorceress),  is 

fo'jiid  in  I']xod.x\ii.  IS;  Sept,  ^apfxano';;  \  ulg. 
fnz/''Jica  ;  tiie  mas.  Fjti'lJD  (a  sorcerer  or  magi- 
cian), in  Isxod.  vii.  11;  Dent,  xviii.  10:  Dan. 
ii."2;  Ma'.,  i'i.  5;  .Sejit.  ^ap^taK^y  ;  \  nig.  ?«a/e- 
•IJU*;  and  fjI^'S  ii;  Jer.  xxvii.  9.  In  ilie  New 
Testament  -  soic'icr  ;'  (papi.'.aK6s  :  Vulg.  mule- 
fi^vH*.  occurs  in  Rev.  xxi.  8;  xxii.  15. 
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WITCHCRAFTS  (D^Cf  3)  occurs  in  2  Kings 
ix.22;  I.=a.  xlvii.  9,12;  RLc.  v.  12;  Nah.  iii. 
4;  Sejji.  (pap/xaKi'ia.  <pdp/j.aKa  ■,  Vulg.  viie/icitttn, 
malejicinrn.  In  the  Ajociypha  '  witchcraft,' 
'  sorcery  ;'  <papfxa.K(ia\  vencjirivm,  W  isd.  xii.  4  ; 
xviii.  13  ;  and  in  the  New  Te>tameni.  (.'al.  v.  20; 
Rev.  ix.  21  ;  xviii.  23.  As  a  verb  ^^2,  '  he 
used  witchcraft,'  occurs  in  2  Ciiion.  xxxiii.  6; 
((pap/xaKfv^To,  maleficis  arlibns  inservUhat.  This 
verb,  in  .-Vrabic,  signilies  •  to  reveal'  or  'discover;' 
in  Sy;iac  ethpaal,  according  to  Gesenius,  'to 
pray  ;'   but  this  word,  he  observes,  like  many  other 

sacred  terms  of  the  Syrians,  as  D'*"I?I*3  7)1'2,  &c., 
is  restricted  by  the  Helnews  to  idiila; lous  ser- 
vices: hence  F)C'3  means  'to  piarlise  magic,' 
literally  'to  jironoiiiice  oi  mutter  spells. "  The 
word  (pap/xaKos  is  deiived  fiom  (papij.a,iivu>,  to  ad- 
minister or  apj)ly  medicines  as  leiuedies  or  ])oi- 
sons;  to  use  magical  heibs,  drugs,  or  substances, 
su]ipose(i  to  derive  their  ellicacy  from  magical 
spells;  and  thence  to  use  spells,  conjinatioiis,  or 
enchantineiits ;  hence  (papjj.aK6s  niCMiis,  in  the 
classical  writers,  apiejwrei  of  drugs,  but  generally 
of  jioisons,  or  drugs  that  operate  by  the  force  of 
magical  charms;  and  thence  a  magician,  an  en- 
chanter of  either  sex.  It  occurs  in  the  latter 
sense  in  Jo^ephus  (.nl?(<('(7.  xvii.  4.  1).  and  is.a|T- 
jlled  l)v  him  to  a  female,  t^}!/  fxrjrioa  ainov 
(papfxaKhv  iccu  ndpvrjv  OLiroxaX^aai,  {Aiiltq.  ix.  (5.  3). 
This  word  also  answers  in  the  Sept.  to  D'•Dt2^^, 
'  magicians"  (Exod.  ix.  11),  cpap/naKol.  malcjici. 
The  received  text  of  Rev.  xxi.  '',  reads  (papfxa- 
Kivs;  but  the -Alexandrian,  and  sixteen  later  iM.SS.. 
with  several  priiited'eilltions,  have  'po.pixa.ic6s,  ai 
reading  embraced  by  Wetstein,  and  liy  Gries- 
bacli  received  into  the  text.  4>ap/xaK(vs  occurs  iti 
the  same  sense  as  (papfxaKo^.  in  Lucian  (^Dial. 
Deor.  xiii.  1;  Joseph.  Vita,  ^  31  J.  The  word 
(paf-uaKfla  is  used  of  drrc  by  Aristojihanes  (^Plut.^ 
3(>2),  and  in  the  same  sense  ol' encluiiitnient,  &c., 
liy  Poly  bins  (vi.  13.  4  ;  xl.  3.  7).     It  corresiRiiids 

in  the  Se))t.  to  D^tiH?,  D'^IDa  '  enchanliuenls ' 
(Kxod.  vii.  11,  22 j.  The  verb  <pap,uaKfV(i>  is 
emjiloyed  in  the  sense  of  using  euchaiilments  l.'V 
Herodotus  (vii.  114),  wheie.  alter  saying  tliat 
when  Xerxes  came  to  the  river  Sliymoii,  the  magi 
sacrilicetl  white  horses  Io  il,  he  adds,  (papixaKfh- 
aavTev  5e  ravTa  fs  tijv  iroTafxbv.  ica\  aWa  rroWa 
ir(jos  TovToiat. — '  and  having  used  tlie.se  enchant- 
ments and  many  otheis  to  the  livei,'  itc.  The 
])iecise  idea,  il  any.  no>v  associated  with  the  word 
'witch,'  but,  however,  devoutly  enfeit. lined  by 
nearly  the  whole  nation  in  liie  lime  of  oui  iians- 
latois,  is  that  of  a  female,  w '  o,  by  the  agency  of 
Satan,  or  rather,  of  a  familiar  spirit  or  gnome  ap- 
Jiointed  by  Satan  to  attend  on  her.  peifoniis 
operations  beyond  the  jiovveis  of  Immanily,  in 
consequence  of  her  coiniiact  uith  S.ilan,  wiitten 
ill  her  own  blood,  by  wliich  she  resigns  herself  to 
him  foi  evtr.  Among  other  advantages  lesult- 
ing  to  her  from  this  engagement,  is  the  power  o/ 
tiansfonuiiig  herself  into  any  shape  she  pleases; 
which  was,  however,  geneially  that  of  a  hare; 
1rans[ioiting  heiseif  llniiugh  the  air  on  a  broom- 
stick, sailing  'on  the  sea  in  a  sieve,"  gliding 
through  a  keyhole,  inilicliiig  tliseases,  dtc.  upou 
mankind  orcallle.  The  beliel  in  t'le  exislenceef 
such  persons  cannot  be  traced  lii><)ier  than  (he 
middle  a,4es,  and  was  prohauly  deiived  Irom  the 
wild  and  gioomr  mythology  of  the  iiurtLem  n^ 
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tiona^  amongst  whom  the  Fatal  Sisters,  and  oflier 
impersonal  ions  of  destructive  ageiic)-  iti  a  female 
form,  were  ])r(;m!iieiit  articles  of  (lie  popular  c.reeil. 
Tliis  c(!m]iarativel y  moilern  ilelnsioii  was  strength- 
ened and  coiitirmed  \>y  tlie  translators  of  the  Bible 
into  the  Western  lant;uai;es;  a/)o^)M/«r  versiui  of 
the  original  text  having  led  people  to  supjiose  tiiaf 
there  was  positive  evidence  for  tlie  exi-;tence  of 
sucli  beings  in  Scripture.  Bisik  .p  Ilatchinsoii 
declares  fh  it  our  transhitors  accominodated  tlieir 
version  to  the  terminology  of  King  James's  Trea- 
tise on  Demonolufjic  {EncycJopwdia  Metropoli- 
tana,  art.  '  Witch,"  &c.).  For  an  account  of  the 
apjialliiig  atrocities  j)erpetra'ed  against  supposed 
witches  in  tiermany,  England,  and  Scotland,  see 
Qnar/erfy  Reiv'ew  (vol.  xi.\  or  Combe's  Consti- 
tntioii  of  Man  (2tid  ed.,  Kdin.  1S35,  p.  ;590).  A 
very  different  idea  was  conveyeil  hy  the  Hebrew 
word,  wliich  jiiobably  denotes  a  sorceress  or  magi- 
cian, who  ])reteiide<l  to  discover,  and  even  to 
direct  the  ctTects  ascr'bed  to  the  ojieration  of  tlie 
elements,  conjunctions  of  the  stars,  the  influence 
of  lucky  and  unlucky  davs,  the  poiviM'  of  in- 
visible spirits,  and  of  the  inferior  deities  (Graves's 
Lectures  on  tJie  Pentatuch,  pp.  100,  110,  Dub- 
lin. 18:29).  Sir  Waller  Scott  v/ell  ol)serves,  tliat 
'the  sorcery  or  witciierafl  of  the  Old  Testament, 
resolves  itself  into  a  tratlic.king  witli  idols  and 
asking  counsel  of  filse  deities,  or,  in  odier  words, 
info  \Ao\;\.\\-y'  {Letters  on  Deinonology  tind  Witch- 
crafi.  r.ondiHi,  1S,']0,  Let.  2).  Accordingly,  sor- 
cery is  in  Sciipftu'e  uniform! v  associated  with 
idcdatrv  (Dent  xviii.  9-14;  2  Kings  ix.  22; 
2  Chrni.  xxxiii.  5,  1)  &-C. ;  Ga'.  v.  20:  Rev. 
xxi.  I^i).  Tlie  modern  idea  of  witclicraft,  as  in- 
volving the  assistance  of  Satan,  is  inconsistent 
wi*»i  Scripture,  where,  as  in  tlie  instance  of  .Joli, 
Satan  is  represented  as  ]iou'erless  till  God  gave 
him  a  liuiiled  commission;  and  when  'Sat  n  de- 
sired to  s'ft  Peter  as  wheat,"  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  intervention  of  a  witch.  Nor  do  the  actual 
references  to  magic  in  Scripture  iiiVolve  its 
reality.  The  mischiefs  resulting  from  the  ^jre- 
tensioa.  under  the  theocracy,  to  an  art  wliich 
involved  idolatry,  juslitied  the  statute  wliich 
denounced   it   with  death;   though  instead   of  the 

unexampled    phrase    n"'nn  K?,   '  fhoii  shalt  not 

Buffer  to  live,'  IVIichaelis  conjectiues  HTin  N?, 
'sliall  not  lie'  (Kxou.  xxii.  18),  which  also  lietter 
suits  tlse  paraliel,  "  There  shall  not  be  foutul  among 
j'ou,  &c.,a  witcir  (Deiil.  xviii.  10).  Indeed,  as 
'  we  know  fliat  an  idol  is  nothing  in  the  world, 
and  that  there  is  none  other  gods  but  one'  (1  Cor. 
viii.  4),  we  must  believe  all  pretensions  to  traffic 
with  the  one,  or  ask  counsel  of  the  other,  to  be 
eipially  vain.  Upon  the  same  ])riiiciple  of  sup- 
pressing idolatry,  however,  the  projihets  of  liaal 
also  were  destroved,  and  nttt  because  Haal  had  any 
real  exis'ence,  or  because  tliey  could  avail  any- 
thing by  their  iiivocafions.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  more  intelligent  ))ortion  of  the  Jewish 
commnnitv,  especially  in  later  times,  understood 
the  emptiness  of  pretensions  to  magic  (see  Isa. 
xliv.",io;  xlvii.  11 -t '>  ;  >l('i.  xiv.  14  :  Jonah  ii.  8). 
Plato  evidently  considered  the  miscliief  of  magic 
to  consist  in  the  tendency  of  the  pretetision  to  if, 
and  nut  in  the  reality  (/Je  Ley.  lib.  11).  Divi- 
nation of  all  kinds  had  fallen  into  contempt  in 
tlie  time  of  Cicero:  '  Duliium  non  est  quin  liac 
diiciplina  et  ars  augurutii  evanuerit  jam  et  ve- 


tiistate  et  negiiycnfia  (De  Legihus,  ii.  13\ 
Josephus  declares  that  he  laughed  at  the  very 
idea  of  witchcraft  (  V'lt.  §  31).  For  tlie  very  early 
writers  v/lio  m.iintained  that  the  wonders  of  th« 
magiciai  s  were  nnt  siipeni.ifura.,  see  Unioersal 
Ilirt.  (vol.  iii.  p.  374,  8vo.  ed.).  it  seems  safe  to 
conclude  from  the  Sejiiuagint  renderings,  and 
their  identity  with  the  terms  used  by  classical 
writers,  tliat  tlie  pretended  exercise  of  this  art  in 
ancient  times  was  accompanied  with  the  use  of 
drugs,  or  fumigations  made  of  them.  No  doubt 
the  skilful  u.se  of  certain  chemicals,  if  restrictet} 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  few  persons,  miglit,  in 
ages  unenlightened  liy  science,  along  with  other 
resources  of  natural  magic,  be  made  the  means  of 
extensive  imposture.  The  natuial  gases,  exhala- 
tions, &c.,  would  contribute  their  share,  as  an- 
jiears  from  t!ie  ancient  acc<iunt  of  the  origin  of  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  The  real  mischiefs  ever  effected 
l)y  the  professors  of  magic  on  m  inkiiid,  &c..  may 
be  safely  ascrilied  to  the  actual  administration  of 
poison.  Josephus  states  a  case  of  poisoning  under 
the  form  of  a  philtre  or  love-potion,  and  says  that 
the  Ar.ibian  women  were  reported  to  be  skilful  iu 
making  such  potions  {Antiq.  xvii.  4.  1).  Such 
means  doubtless  consfiiute  the  real  jievnicious- 
ness  of  file  African  species  of  witchcraf"t  called 
Obi,  tlic  similarity  of  which  word  to  the  Hebrew 
31K  injiation,  is  remaikalile.  Among  the  Sand- 
wich Islanders,  some,  who  had  vrol'essed  witch- 
craft, confessed,  after  their  conversion  to  Cliris- 
tianity,  that  they  had  poisoned  their  victims. 
The  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Overliury  is  cited  iis 
an  instance  in  this  country,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
{lit  supra).  There  was,  indeed,  a  wide  scope  fof 
the  production  of  very  fantastic  eflecl.s,  short  of 
deiiih,  bv  such  means.  Tlie  story  of  'the  witch 
of  Kiidov,"  as  she  is  commonly  but  improperly 
called,  is,  under  ti.e  article  S.a.ui,,  relerred  to 
witchcraft.  She  indeed  belongs  to  another  class 
of  pretenders  to  supernatural  jiowers  [DiviN.i- 
tionI.  She  was  a  necromancer,  or  one  of  (hose 
jiersons  who  jiretended  to  call  up  the  s]iirifs 
of  the  dead  to  conver.«e  with  the  living  (see  Isa. 
viii.  19;  xxix.  4;  Ixv.  3).  A  full  account  is 
given  of  such  ]iersons  by  Lucan  (vi.  591,  &c.), 
and  !.y  Tibulliis  (i.  2.  v.  45),  where  the  prehen- 
sions of  the  sorceress  are  thus  ilescribed — 

Hasc   cantu    finditque   solum,   INIanesque 
sepulcliris 
Elicif,  et  fejiido  devocat  o.ssa  rogo. 

Of  much  the  same  character  is  the  Sibyl  in  (he 
fitb  book  of  MrgiTs  JEneid.  It  is  related  as  (he 
last  and  crowning  act  of  .Saul's  rebellion  against 
(iod.  that  he  consulted  'a  woman  wiio  had  a 
fiimiliar  sjiirit"  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7).  literally  'a 
mistress  of  the  Ob,' — an  act  forbidden  Jiy  the 
divine  law  (Lev.  xx.  6  ,  which  sentenced  tb* 
]ireteiiders  to  such  a  power  to  deatli  (ver.  27),  and 
wliicii  law  Saul  himself  had  recently  enforced 
(1  Sam.  xxviii.  3,  9),  because,  it  issu|iposed,  they 
had  firely  predicted  his  approaching  ruin  ;  al- 
flioiigii  after  the  well-known  ]ir(.phecies  of  Sa- 
muel to  that  effect,  the  disasters  Saul  had  already 
enciiunfered,  and  the  growing  influence  of  David, 
there  '  needed  no  ghost  to  come  from  the  grave  to 
tell  them  this.'  Various  explanations  of  tliif 
story  li.ive  been  offered.  It  has  been  a(ten;ptcd 
to  resohe  the  whole  into  imposture  and  collusion^ 
Saul,  wlio  was  naturally  a  weak  and  encitaU 
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c-aij,  had  liecomc,  tlivongh  a  long  series  of  vexa- 
tions ami  anxietie-,  ulisolutely  'delirious.'  as 
Patrick  oliseives:  '  lie  was  afraid  and  liis  lieait 
greatly  tremli'.eil,'  says  the  sacred  writer.  In 
Oiis  state  of  mind,  and  upon  tlie  very  eve  of  ids 
last  baflle,  he  commissions  his  oicit  servants  to 
ieek  him  a  woman  tliat-  iiad  a  familiar  s;iirit, 
and,  attended  by  two  of  them,  lie  conies  to  her 
"  liy  night,"  the  most  favourable  time  for  im]iosi- 
tion.  lie  converses  with  her  alone,  his  two 
attendants,  wlietlier  his  secret  enemies  or  real 
friends,  being  absent,  someiohere,  yet,  however, 
close  at  hand.  Might  not  one  of  the  e,  or  some 
one  else,  liave  agreed  with  the  woman  to  ])er- 
sonate  Samuel  in  another  room  ? — for  it  appears 
that  Saul,  though  he  spoke  with,  tlid  not  see 
the  ghost  (ver.  13,  14)  :  who,  it  should  lie  oli- 
served,  told  him  nothing  liut  what  his  own  at- 
tendants could  have  told  him,  with  the  exception 
of  those  words,  '  to-morrow  shalt  thou  and  thy 
sons  be  with  me'  (ver.  19);  to  which,  however, 
it  is  replied,  that  Saul's  death  did  not  occur 
npon  the  morrow,  ami  that  the  word  so  trans- 
lated is  sufficiently  ambiguous,  for  though  "IPID 
means  '  to-morrow  '  in  some  passages,  it  means  the 
future,  indelinitely,  iu  others  (Kxod.  xiii.  14,  and 
•ee  the  margin;  Josh.  iv.  6.  21  ;  comp.  Matt. 
vi.  34).  If  is  further  urged,  that  her  'crying 
with  a  loud  voice,'  and  her  telling  Saul,  at  the 
same  time,  that  she  knew  him,  were  the  well-timed 
arts  of  the  sorceress,  iiilended  to  magnify  her  pre- 
tended skill.  It  is,  however,  objected  against 
this,  or  any  other  hypothesis  of  ('.(illusion,  that 
the  sacied  writer  not  oidy  represents  the  Pytho- 
ness as  affirming,  but  also  himself  aflirnis.  that 
she  saw  Samuel,  and  that  Samuel  spoke  to  Saul, 
nor  does  he  drop  the  least  hint  that  it  was  not  the 
real  Samuel  of  whom  he  was  speaking.  The 
Eame  objections  ap|)ly  equally  to  the  theory  of 
ventriloquism,  which  has  lieen  grounded  upon 
tlie  word  used  by  the  Sept.,  fyyacTTpiyjIos. 
Others  tiave  given  a  literal  inttrpretattuii  of  the 
story,  and  have  maintained  that  Samuel  acually 
ap{)eared  to  Saul.  .luslin  Martyr  maintains  this 
tiieory,  and  ui  his  dialogue  with  Tiy|iho  the  .lew, 
urges  this  iiu;ident  in  proof  of  the  immortality  of 
the  sotil  (p.  333).  The  same  view  is  taken  in  the 
additions  to  the  Sept.  in  1  Chron.  x.  13,  koI  aire- 
Kpivaro  avrw  'ZafxovriK  6  iTpo(pi]T-r)s ;  and  in 
Kcclus.  xlvi.  9.  20,  it  is  said,  'andafler  his  death 
Samuel  prophesied,  and  showed  the  king  his  end,' 
&c.  Such  also  is  the  view  .Iosei)lius  takes  (./l?ti/V/. 
fi.  14.  3.  4),  where  lie  bestows  a  laiiouied  eulo- 
giutn  upon  the  woman.  It  is,  however,  objected, 
that  the  actual  ajipearaiice  of  Samuel  is  incon- 
sistent with  all  we  are  taught  by  le.'elation  con- 
cernttig  the  state  of  the  dead  ;  involves  the  possi- 
bility of  a  S|)irit  or  soul  assuming  a  corpmeal 
shajie,  conversing  audiblv,  &c.  :  and  further, 
that  it  is  incredil)le  that  God  would  submit  the 
departed  souls  of  his  servants  t<t  be  summoned 
back  to  earth,  bv  rites  eitlier  utierU'  futile,  or  else 
deriving  their  elKcacy  from  the  co-operalion  of 
Satan.  So  Tertullian  argues  (De  Animd,  cap. 
Ivii.),  and  many  other  of  the  ancients.  Utiiers 
have  supposed  that  the  woman  induced  Satan  or 
sotne  evil  spirit  to  |iersonate  Samuel.  But  this 
tlieory,  beside  other  difficulties,  attriimtes  n(jiliing 
less  than  miraculous  yowet  to  the  devil  ;  for  it 
•apposes  the  ap|iarition  of  a  spiritual  and  incor- 
poreal beuig,  and  tliat  Satan  can  assume  the  up- 
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pearance  of  any  one  lie  )ilease.s.     Again,  the  hi» 
torian  (ver.   14)   calls  tiiis  aj'pearaiice  \j  Saul, 

Nin  ^N10L'^  'Samuel  himself  (the  latter  wo'-'l 

is  entirely  omitted  bv  oui  translators)  ;   whicii  he 
could  not  with  truth  have  done  if  it  was  no  other 
than  the  devil  ;  who,  liesides,  i.s  here  represented  as 
the  severe  iBj  rover  of  Saul's  impiety  and  wicked- 
ness.    The  admission  that  Satan  or  an  evil  spirit 
could   thus    jiersonate  an    individual   at  pleasure, 
would  endanger  the  strongest  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity.   Others  lia\e  luaintained  another  interpre- 
tation, which  appears   to  us  at  utice  tenable,  and 
countenanced  by  similar  narratives  in  Scripture, 
namely,  that  the  whole  accoiuit  i.s  the  narrative  of  a 
miracle,  a  divine  represe)itatiu7i  or  impression, 
jiartl  v  upon  the  sensesof  Saul, and  partly  upon  those 
ol'the  woman,  and  intended  for  the  rebuke  and  pu 
nishment  of  Saul.     It  is  urged,  from  the  air  of  tin 
nairative  in  ver.  11,  12,  thai  Samuel  ajipeared  be 
lore  the  woman  had  any  time  for  jugglery,  fumi 
gations,  &c. ;    for  although  the  word  •  when  '  (vet. 
12)  is  speciously  printed  in  Komaii  characters,  it 
has  nothing  to  answer  to  it  in  the  original,  which 
reads  simply  thus,  I  eginning  at  ver.  11:  'Then 
said   the    woman,  VVlioui    shall    I    bring   up  unto 
thee?     And  he  said,  Uring  nie  up  Samuel.      And 
the  iKntian    saw  Samuel,  and   cried  with    a  loud 
voi  je.'    No  sooner  then  had  Saul  said.,  '  Bring  me 
up  Samuel,' than   Samuel  himself  was  presented 
to  her  mind — an  event  so  contrary  to  her  expecta- 
tion, tiiat  she  cried  out  with  terror.     At  the  same 
time,   and    by   the  same   miraculous  means,  she 
was  made  aware  of  the  roval  dignity  of  her  visit- 
ant.    The  vision    then   continues    in  the  mind  of 
Saul,  who  theieby  recei\es  his  last  reproof  from 
heaven,  and  hears  tiie   sentence  of  his  approach- 
ing doom.     Thus  God   inlerposetl  with  a  miracle 
previously  to   the  use   of  any   magical    formulas, 
as  he  (lid  when   the    king   of   Moab  h  id  recourse 
to  sorceries   to   oven  iile  the  mind  of  Balaam,  so 
that  he  was  compelled  to  bless  those  whomBalak 
wanted  him  to  curse  (Xuui.  xxiii.);.  and  as  God 
also    interposed    when    Ahaziah    sent    to    consult 
Haal-zebub  his  god,  about  his  recovery,  when  by 
his   jirophet   Elijah    he   stopt    the   messengers,    re- 
proved   their   master,    and    denounced   his    death 
(2  Kings  i.  2,  lo).     Jl  may  also  be  observed  that 
Saul  was  on  this  occasion  simply  sentenced  to  the 
death  he  had  justly  incurred  by  having  recourse 
to   those  means  which   he  knew  to   be   unlawful. 
Of  the  same   nature  of  divine   representation  or 
vision,  we   think,  was  the  reproof  administered  tc 
Klijali,  at  iMoiint  Horeii,  when  'a  great  and  strong 
wind   rent  the    mountains,   and   brake    in    jiieces 
the  rocks  before  the   Lord,'  and  was   succeeded 
bv  'an  eartiiquake,'  X:c.  (1  Kings    xix.   II,  &c.). 
Of  the  same  nature,  also,  was  the  Temptatimi   of 
our  Lcrd  (see  the  article,  ^nd  other   instances  of 
divine   vision   not  expressly  specitieil  as  such,  iu 
Bisiiop   Law's    Theory  of  Religion,  p|).  8.5,   66, 
London,    1820).      Farmer   is  of  opinion   that  the 
suppression    of    the    word    'himself    (ver.    14), 
and   the    introduction   of  the  word    'when'  (ver. 
12),  are  lo  be  ascribed   to  the   iiiejudices  of  our 
translators.      If  they  do  not  betray  a  buis  on  theii 
minds,  these    itistances    supjxirt   the   general    re- 
mark ol'  Bishop  Lowlh,  upon  the  Englisn  transla- 
tion, '  that  in  resjiect  of  the  sense,  and  accuracy 
of  interpretation,  the  imjaovements  of  which  it  is 
capable  are  great  and  numberless'  (^Preliminary 
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Disaertattom  to  I$aiah,  ad  finem).  Some  oilier 
mis-tra7isiations  occur  in  reference  to  tliis  suhject. 
Ill  1  Sam  XV.  'i3,  '  rebellion  is  as  llie  sin  of  witch- 
craft,' should  lie  of  '  divinalion.'  In  Deut.  xviii. 
10.  tlie  woid  r|C3t3  does  ni;t  mean  'witch,"  hut, 
being  masciil  lie,  '  a  sorcerer.'  In  Acts  viii.  9, 
the  translation  is  exceedingl)-  apt  to  tnislead  the 
jneie  English  reader:  'Simon  used  sorcery,  and 
bewitched  the  j^eojile  of  Samaria" — ^[/xcov  Trpoinrrip- 
■^ev  «V  Tp  -^  <iKfi  fj.ayfvaii'  Kal  i^iffriav  rh  tdvos  rrfs 
'Sa/j.apfia? — i  e. '  Simon  had  been  pursuing  magic, 
and  jierpl  .\ing  (or  astonishing)  the  ]ieii|ile,'  &c. 
See  also  ler.  1  I,  and  comp.  (lie  use  of  tlie  word 
fl'iarrrifu.  Matt,  xii.  23.  In  Gal.  iii.  1,  '  Foolish 
Galdtians,'  t«'s  v/xas  i^dxTKave.  'who  ]ia.\h  fasci- 
nated you  ''^ '  (For  the  use  of  the  words  ^acTKavia 
and  (papfiaKfia,  m  magic,  among  (lie  Greeks,  see 
Potter's  Arcjifcologia  Greeca,  vol.  i.  eh.  xviii. 
ji.  356,  &c ,  Lorid.,  1775.)  It  is  considered  by 
.some,  that  the  word  '  witchcraft  '  is  used  meta- 
phorically, for  the  alluiemenis  of  pleasure,  Nali. 
iii.  4;  Rev.  xviii.  23,  and  that  the  "sorcerers' 
mentioned  in  cli.xxi.8,  may  mean  sopiiisficaloisof 
the  truth.  Tlie  kindred  word  (jtapfiacraci)  is  used  by 
metonymy,  as  signifying  '  to  charm,'  'to  persuade 
liy  flattery,'  &c.  (Plato,  Si/mpos.§  17),  'logive  a 
temper  (o  melals'  (Odi/ss.  ix.  393).  The  last 
named  theory  concerning  the  narrative  of  Sairiuel's 
ixppearance  to  Saul  is  maintained  with  much 
learning  and  ingenuity  liy  Hugh  Farmer  (Z>«sie)-- 
tation  on  ilirac/es,  ]>.  472,  &c.  Lond.  1771).  It 
is  adopted  liy  Dr.  Waterland  (Serm07ix,  vol.  ii. 
}).  267),  and  Dr.  Delaiiey  in  his  Life  of  David ; 
but  is  combated  by  Dr.  Chandler  with  ol^jections, 
which  are,  however,  aiisivered  or  obviated  by 
Farmer.  On  the  general  subject  see  Michaelis's 
Latos  of  Moses,  by  Dr.  A.  Smith,  London,  1S14, 
voL  iv.  pp.  83-93  :  lianier's  History  of  Mijthology, 
lib.  iv.  ;  Winer's  Bibiisches  Ileal- IVortcrbuck, 
an.  *  Zauberei.'— J.  F.  1). 

WITNESS.  It  is  intended  in  the  present 
ailicle  to  notice  some  of  the  leading  and  peculiar 
senses  of  this  voluminous  word.  It  occurs,  1st, 
in  the  sense  of  «j;e/\so«  who  deposes  to  the  occur- 
rence of  any  fact,  a  witness  ofany  event,  "[]),  .Sept. 
Haprvs  or  fidprup;  Vulg.  testis.  The  Helirew 
word  is  derived  from  TlJ/,  to  repeat.  '1  he  Greek 
is  usually  deiiveel  from  fxelpoo,  to  'divide,' 
'  deciile,'  &c.,  because  a  witness  decides  contro- 
versies (Heb.  vi.  16) ;  but  Damm  (Lex.  Horn.  cid. 
1495)  derives  it  from  the  old  word  /xapri,  ^  the 
hand.'  because  witnesses  anciently  held  up  their 
hands  in  giving  evidence.  This  custom  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews,  is  referred  to  in  Gen.  xiv. 
'22;  among  the  heathens,  by  Homer  ( //.  x.  321), 
and  by  \  irgil  {A-'Jn.  xii  196).  God  himself 
is  represented  as  swearing  in  this  manner  (Deut. 
xxxii.  40;  Ezek.  jfx.  5,  6,  15;  comp.  Num. 
xiv.  30).  So  also  the  heathen  gods  (Pindar, 
Olymp.  vii.  1 1!>,  120).  These  Hebrew  and  Greek 
words,  with  their  various  derivations,  )iervade  the 
entire  suljject.  They  are  applied  to  a  judicial 
tcittiets  in  Exod.  xxiii.  1  ;  J..ev.  v.  1  ;  Num.  v. 
13;  XXXV.  30  (comp.  Deut.  xvii.6;  xix.  15; 
Matt,  xviii.  16;  2  Cor.  xiii.  1);  Prov.  xiv.  6; 
xxiv.  28;  Matt.  xxvi.  65;  Acts  vi.  13;  1  Tim. 
V.  19;  Heb.  X.  28.  They  are  aj)])iied, /yejjtj-o//?/, 
to  a  person  who  certifies,  or  is  able  to  certify,  to 
any  fact  which  has  come  \inder  his  cognizanc* 
(Joah.  xxiv.  22;    Isa.  viii    2;  Luke  xxiv.  48; 
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Acts  i.  8.  22:   1  li.ess.  ii.  1ft;   1    fim.  vi.  12;  3 
Tim.    ii.  2;    1  Pet.  i.  6".     So  in  allusion  (o  those 
who  witness  the  ])ublic  games  (Hel).  xii.  1).    They 
are  also  applied  to  any  one  who  testi lies    to   tlie 
world  what  God  reveals  through  iiim  (Rev.  xi.  3). 
In  the  latter  sense  the  Greek  word  is  applied  to  our 
Lord  (Rev.  i.  5;  iii.  11).     It  is   further  use<l  ■> 
(he   ecclesiastical    sense    of   martyr    [MahtyKj, 
Both  the  Helirew  and  (ireek  words  ;uealsoa|  plied 
to  God  (^ Gen.  xx.\i.  50;    1  Sam.  xii.  5;  Jer.  xlii. 
5:  Rom.  i.y;   Phil.  i.  8  ;    1  Tliess.  ii.  5)  ;  to  ma- 
niinate  things  (Gen.  xxxi.  52;    Ps.  Ixxxi.v    37). 
The  supernatural    means  whereby  (he  deficiency 
of    witnesses    was   ompensaled    under   llir'    theo- 
cracy, have  been  already  considered  under  the  ar- 
ticles Aoui.TEitY,  Tkiai.  ok:  Uuim  and  Tuum- 
MijJ.    For  the  punishment  of  false  witness  and  (he 
suppression  of  evidence,  see  Punishment.     For 
(he    forms  of  adjuration   (2  Ciiron.  xviii.  i-'>),  see 
Adjuration.        Opinions    ditVer     as     (o     what 
is     meant    by  '  the   faithful    witness    in    heaven' 
(Ps.   Ixxxix.    37).     Some    suppose    it    (o    mean 
the   nuwii    (coinp.   Ps.   Ixxii.    5,    7;    Jer.   xxxi. 
35,  3o  ;   xxxiii    '20,  21  ;  Eccliis   xliii.  6);  others, 
the   rainbow  (G  n.   ix.    12  17). — 2.  The   witness 
or  testimony  itself  hovne.  to  any   fact  is  ex])ressed 
by  ly  :  fxaprvpia  ;   testimonium.     They  are  used 
oi'  Judicial,    testimony    (Prov.    xxv.    18;     Mark 
xiv.  56,   59).     In  ver.  55,   Schleusiier   takes  (lie 
woiil   fxaprvpla   for  fjiiprvp,   the   abstract    for  (he 
concrete  (Luke  xxii.  71  ;    .John  viii.  17;    Josepli 
Antiq.  iv.  8.    15).     It   lienotes   (he   (eslimony  to 
the  (ruth  of  anything  j/ejie/Yt////  (John   i.  7,  19; 
xix.  35);  that  of  a  poet  (Tit.  i.   13).     If  occurs 
in  Josephris  {Cont.  Apion.  1.  "21).   In  John  iii.  11, 
32,  .Schleusner  understands  \\\e  doclrine,  the  thing 
prof"essed  ;   in  v.  32,  36,  i\\e  proofs  given  by  God 
of  our  Saviour's  mission  ;  comp.  v.  9.   In  viii.  13, 
14,  both  he  and  Bretschneider  assign  to  the  woril 
the  sense  oi' praise.     In  Acts  x.xii.  IS.  the  furmei 
translates  it  teach  nig  ov  instruction.    In  liev.  i.  9, 
it  denotes  the  constant  profession  ol  Cliiistianity, 
or  testmuiiiy  to   the  truth  of   the  Gospel  (com]),  i. 
2;    vi.  9).     In  1  Tim.   iii.   7,   fio-pTvpiav  Ka\^v 
nieans  a  good  c/iaracter  (comp.  3  Kp.  ..'ohn  12; 
Ecclus.  xxxi   34;  Joseph.  Antiq.  vi.  10.  1).     In 
Ps.  xix.  7,  '  The  testimoiiy  of  (he  Lord   is  sure' 
probably  signifies  llie  ordinances,  institutions,  &c. 
(comp.  cxix.  2"2,  21,  &.c.)  Those  ambiguous  words, 
'  He  that  Lelieveth    in   fiie  Son  of  God  hath   the 
witness  in   himself"  (I  John  v.  10),  which   have 
given  rise  to  a  variety  of  fanatical  meanings,  are 
easily  underst'iod,   l)y  explaining    the  word  e'x*'-' 
'receives,'  '  retains,"  &c.,  i.e.  t  lie  foregoing  teati- 
mony  uhich  God  liatii  given  of  his  Son,  wiiereas 
the  unbeliever  rejects  it.     The  whole  passage   is 
obscuied  in  the  English  translation  by  neglecting 
the   uniformity    of   the   Greek,  and    introducing 
the  word  'record,'   contrary   to  tlie   profession  :f 
our   traiLslators   in   their  Preface   to   the    Reader 
(ad  linem).     The  Hebrew  wi>ril,  with  uaprvpiov, 
occurs   in  the  sense  of  monwnent,  evidence,   &c. 
(Gen.   xxi.   30;   xxxi.   4J;    Deut.    iv.   45;   xxxi. 
26;    Jo.sh.    xxii.    27;    Ruth    iv.    7;     Matt.   viii. 
4;  Maik  vi.   11  ;    Luke  xxi.  13;    James  v.  3). 
Ill  2  Cor.  i.   12,  Schleusiier  exiilalns  napTvpioy, 
cotnmendation.      In  Prov.   xxix.  14  and  Amo» 

i.  11,  nyp  is  pointed  to  mean  perpetually,  for 

ever     but    the   Septuaginf  gives    «s  ^laprvpi^y; 
A(^uil»    its  in;  Symmachus  cij   ae/;  Vulg.  mi 
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mternutn.  In  Arts  /ii.  4 1  and  Rev.  xv.  5,  we  find 
^  ifKTjvij    ToG    fj-apTvphu,  and    tliis    is    the   Sept. 

rendering;  for  ^i?1D  ?nN   (uliicli    really  nieana 

*  tlie   lalieriiacle  of  tlie  congrcgutiun')  in   Exod. 
xxix.  42,  44  ;  xl.  22,  21— deriving  lyiO  iVom  niy, 

*  to  testify,'  instead  of  from  Hy,  '  to  assemtjle.' 
On  1  Tim.  ii.  6,  see  Biwj'er's  Conjectures.  In 
Hell.  iii.  5,  Scldensner  interprets  els  fj.<xpTvpiov 
Twv  \aKi)d-r)aop.fvu)U,  'the  promuhjation  of  tiiose 
things  ahinit  t.)  he  delivered  to  tlie  Jews.' — 3.  To 
be  or  become  a  witness,  liy  testifying  tlie  truth  of 
what  one  knows.  1  hns  the  Sejit.  translates  T^yH 
(Gen.  xliii.  3),  /xaprvpeai,  to  bear  lottness,  and 
Amos  iii.  13  :  see  also  I  Kings  xxi.  10,  13.  In 
John  i.  7;  xv. '26  ;  xviii.  23,  Schleusner  gives 
»s  its  meaning,  to  teach  or  explain ;  in  John 
iv.  44;  vii.  7;  1  Tim.  vi.  13,  to  declare;  in 
\ctsx.  43;  Uom.  iii.  21,  to  declare  prophetically. 
With  a  dative  cast-  following,  the  word  sometimes 
means  to  approve  (Lnke  iv.  22).  So  Schleusner 
understands  Luke  xi.  48,  '  ye  approve  the  deeds 
of  your  fathers,'  and  he  gives  this  sense  also  to 
Rom.  X.  2.  In  like  manner  tlie  jiassive  [xaprv- 
pfofitu,  '  to  be  approved,'  '  lieloved,'  '  have  a  good 
character,' &c.  (Acts  vi.  3;  1  Tim.  v.  10;  comp. 
3  John  6,  12.)  '  Tiie  witness  of  the  Spirit,'  al- 
luded to  hy  St.  Paul  (Rom.  viii.  16),  is  explained 
by  Macknighi  and  all  the  best  comm»'ntalois,  as 
the  extraordinary  operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
ConcurriiiL'  with  the  filial  dispositions  of  con- 
verted Geniiies,  to  iirove  that  they  are  '  the  chil- 
dren of  (tod,'  as  well  as  the  Jews. — 4.  'To  call  or 
tike  to  witness,'  '  to  invoke  as  witness,'  pjiprvpofxai 
(Acts  XX.  26;  Gal.  v.  3;  Joseph.  De.  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  8.  3).  A  slill  stronger  word  is  Sia/j.ap:-<'ioo/j.at, 
whicli  corresponds  to  T']}il  (Deuf.  iv.  2h).  It 
means  '  to  admonish  solemnly,'  '  ro  charge  ear- 
nestly,' '  to  urge  upon"  (Ps.  Ixxxi.  8;  Veil.  ix. 
26;  Luke  xvi.  28;  Acts  li.  4Cy.  In  otii—  vhv- 
eages  tlie  same  words  mean  t>  '  .'ertc.^  ei^ruer -.■•.' 
In  Job  xxix.  11,  a  beautiful  ptn-ise  occurs, 
'  When  the  eye  saw  me  it  gave  witness  to  me.' 
The  admiring  exjiression  of  the  eye  upon  behold- 
ing a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  benevolence,  is 
here  admirably  illustrated.  The  description  of 
the  mischief  occasioned  by  a  false  witness,  in 
Prov.  XXV.  18.  deserves  notice;  '  a  man  that  bear- 
elii  false  witness  against  his  neighbour,  is  a  maul, 
and  a  sword,  and  a  sharp  arrow.'  Few  words 
afford  more  exercise  to  discrimination,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  various  shades  of  meaning  in  which 
the  context  requires  they  should  be  understood. 
-J.  F.  D. 

WIZARD.     [Divination.] 

WOLF  (a^t  zeeb;  Arab,  zeeb ;  Coptic, 
otmch;  Gen.  xlix.  2?  ;  Isa.  xi.  6  ;  Ixv.  25  ;  Jer. 
V.  6,  &c.  ;  AvKOs,  Matt.  vii.  15  ;  x.  16 ;  Luke 
x._  3;  John  x.  12;  Acts  xx.  29;  Ecclus. 
viii.  17),  a  fierce  caraivorous  animal,  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  dog,  and  so  well  known  in 
Europe  as  to  require  no  particular  description, 
excepting  as  regards  the  identity  of  the  spe- 
cies in  Palestine,  which  although  often  iisserted, 
is  by  no  means  established ;  for  no  jirofessed 
zoologist  has  obtained  the  animal  in  Syria, 
while  other  travellers  only  pretend  to  have  seen 
it.  Unquestionably  a  true  wolf,  or  a  wild  canine 
with  very  gimilar  manners,  was  cot  infrequent  in 
that  country  during  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world, 
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and  even  down  to  the  commencemeiit  of  .vir  era. 
The  prophets,  as  well  as  the  Messiali,  allide  to  it 
in  explicit  language.    At  this  day  the  true  wolf  is 


543.     (.Kgyplian  Wolf.] 

slill  abundant  in  Asia  Jlinor,  as  well  as  in  the 
gorges  of  Cilici.i,  and  from  the  travelling  disposi- 
tion of  the  s|iecies,  wolves  may  be  e\pecle<^l  to  re- 
side in  the  forests  of  Libaiuis  ;  yet,  except  we  rely 
on  mere  riimouis,  wild  and  contradictory  asser- 
tions, or  decided  mistakes  as  to  the  species,  none 
are  at  jnesent  fourid  in  the  Holy  Land.  Hemjirich 
and  Ehrenberg,  the  most  explicit  of  the  naturalistg 
who  have   visited   that   region,  notice   the  dib  or 

zeb  'i,,i^t'V  under  the  denomination  of  canu  /»• 

paster,  and  also,  it  seems,  of  lupus  Si/riacus  :  they 
describe  it  as  resembling  the  wolf,  but  smaller,  with 
a  white  tip  on  the  tail,  &c. ;  and  give  for  its  syno- 
nyme  canis  anthus,  and  the  wolf  of  Egy|it,  that 
is,  the  \vKos  of  Aristotle,  and  thoes  anthus  of  Ham. 
Smith.  Tliis  species,  found  in  tlie  niummv  stale 
at  Lyco]iolis,  though  high  in  proportiiMi  to  its  bulk, 
measures  only  eighteen  inches  at  the  shoulder, 
and  in  weight  is  scarcely  more  tha!i  one-third  of 
tb-'  "<"  a  true  wolf,  whose  stature  rises  to  thirty 
and  thirty-two  inches.  It  is  not  gregarious,  does 
not  howl,  f.annot  carry  off  a  lamb  or  sheep,  nor  kill 
men,  nor  make  the  shepherd  flee  ;  in  short,  it  is 
not  the  true  wolf  of  Europe  or  Asia  Minor,  and  is 
not  possessed  of  the  qualities  ascribed  to  the  species 
in  the  Bible.  The  next  in  Hem[)rich  and  Ehren- 
berg "s  description  bears  the  same  Arabic  name  ; 
it  is  scienlifically  called  canis  sacw,  and  is  \he  pi- 
seonch  of  the  Clopts.  This  sjiecies  is,  iiovvever, 
still  smaller,  and  thus  cannot  l>e  the  wolf  in  ques- 
tion. It  may  lie,  as  there  are  no  forests  lo  the  south 
of  Libaniis,  that  these  ravenous  beasts,  wlio  never 
willingly  range  at  a  distance  from  cover,  have 
forsaken  ihe  more  open  country  ;  or  else,  that  the 
derbonn,  now  only  indistinctly  known  as  a  species 
of  black  wolf  in  Arabia  and  siuthern  Syria,  is  the 
siiecies  or  variety  which  anciently  represented  the 
wolf  in  Syria:  an  appellation  fully  deserved, 
if  it  be  the  same  as  the  black  species  of  iho  Pyre- 
nees, which,  though  surmised  to  be  a  wild  dog,  is 
even  more  fierce  than  the  common  wolf,  and  is 
equally  jiowerful.  The  Arabs  are  said  to  eat  the 
derbonn  as  game,  though  it  must  be  rare,  sine* 
no  European  traveller  has  described  a  specimen 
from  personal  observation.  Therefore,  either  the 
true  wolf,  or  the  derboim,  was  anciently  more 
abundant  in  Palestine,  or  the  ravenous  powers 
of  those  animals,  equally  belonging  to  the  liya?iia 
an  1  to  a  great  wild  dog,  caused  several  g|ieciM 
to  be  included  in  the  name  [Doa].— C.  H.  S. 
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WOMAN,  in  Hebrew  H^'X,  which  is  the  femi- 
nine form  of  B'^!!^,  as  among  the  ancient   Romans 

vira  (tbnnd   still   in   virago)  from  vir ;  and    in 
Greek  av^pls  from   avr]p  :   like  our  own  term  wo- 
man, tlie  Hetnew  is  used  of  married  and  utnnar 
ried   females.      The  derivation  of  the  word  thus 
shows  that   accoriling    to   tlie   conre])ti()n   of   the 
ancient  Israelites  woman  was  man  in  a   moditied 
form — one  of  the  same  race,   the  same  genus,    as 
man;    a   kind    of   female    man.       How    slii^litly 
modified  that  form  is,  iiow  litlle  in  original  struc- 
ture  woman    differs    from    man,    ])hysiology    lias 
made  abnnthmtly  clear.    DillVreiit  in  make  as  man 
and  woman  are,  they  differ  still  more  in  ciiaracter  ; 
and    yet   the    great    features   of   tlielr    liearts    and 
minds  so  closely  resemble  each  other,   that    it   re- 
quires no  depth   of  vision  to  see   that  these  twain 
are  one  1     Tins  most  impoi  tant  fa<;t  is  character- 
istically set   forth    in    tlie    Bible  in   the  accoiuit 
given  of  the   formation    of  woman   out   of  one  of 
Adam's  ribs  :   a  representation  to  which  currency 
may  have   the   more  easily  been  given,   from   the 
ap[iarent  space  there  is  between  the  lowest  rib  and 
the  bones  on  which  the  trunk  is  supported.    '  And 
Adam  said.  This  is  now  hone  of  my  bones,  and  flesh 
of  my  flesh  :  she  shall  be  called  M'%)man,  because 
she  was  taken  out  of  man.'     An   immediate  and 
natural   inference  is  fc)rthwith  made   touching  the 
intimacy  of  the  mavriage-bond  :  '  Theref  ire  shall 
a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and   shall 
cleave  nnto  his  wife,  and   they  shall  be  one  flesh  ' 
(Gen.  ii.  21-24).    Those  who  have  lieen  pleased  to 
make  free  with  this  simple  narrative,  may  well  lie 
required  to  show  how  a  rude  age  could  more  effec- 
tually have  been  taught  the  essential  unity  of  man 
and   woman— a  unity  of  nature  which   demands, 
and   is  ])erfected   only  in,  a   unity  of  soid.     The 
conception  of  the  Biblical  wriier  goes  beyond  even 
this,  but  does  not  extend   farther  than  science  ancl 
experience    unite    to  justify.      There   was    solid 
reason   why  it  was   nut   gooil    for  Adam   "to   be 
alone.'     Without  an   help  meet  he  would   have 
been  an  imperfect  being.     Tlie  genus   hotno  con- 
gists  of  man  and  woman.     Both  are  necessary  to 
the  idea  of  man.     The  one  sni)plements  the  Qua- 
lities of  the  otlier.     Tliey  are   not  two,   but  one 
flesh,  and  as  one  body  so  one  soul. 

The  entire  aim,  then,  of  the  narrative  in  Genesis 
was,  by  setting  forth  certain  great  physical  facts, 
to  show  the  essential  ututy  of  man  and  woman, 
yet  the  dependance  of  the  latter  on  the  firmer  ; 
and  so  to  encourage  and  foster  the  tenderest  and 
most  considerate  love  between  the  two,  founded 
on  the  peculiar  qualities  of  each — -pre-eminence, 
strength,  intellectual  ])ower,  and  wisdom  on  the 
one  side  ;  reliance,  softness,  grace,  and  beauty  on 
tlie  other, — at  the  same  time  that  the  one  set  of 
excellences  lose  all  their  worth  unless  as  existing 
in  the  possession  of  the  other. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  tmder  the  influence 
of  a  religion,  at  the  bottcnn  of  which  lay  those 
ideas  concerning  (he  relations  of  the  sexes  one  to 
i  another,  slavery  on  the  yiart  of  the  woman  was 
impossible.  This  fact  i.^the  more  noticeable,  and 
it  s{>eaks  the  more  loudly  in  fa\()ur  of  the  ilivine 
origin  of  the  religion  of  the  Bible,  because  the 
East  has  in  all  times,  down  to  the  present  day, 
kept  woman  everywhere,  save  in  those  places  in 
which  Judaism  anil  Christianiiy  have  prevailed, 
IB  •  itato  of  low,  even  if  in  some  cases  gilded, 
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bondage,  making  her  the  mere  toy,  plaything- 
and  instrument  of  man.  Nothing  can  be  more 
painful  to  contemplate  than  the  humiliating  con- 
dition in  which  Islamism  still  liolds  its  so-called 
free  women — a  condition  of  perpetual  cliildhoocl 
— chihlhood  of  mind,  while  the  passions  receive 
constant  incense;  leaving  the  fine  endowments  oi" 
woman's  soul  unilevelo])ed  and  inert,  or  crushing 
them  when  in  any  case  they  may  happen  to  ger- 
minate; and  converting  man  into  a  self-willed 
haughty  iiiol,  for  whose  will  and  jileasnre  the 
other  sex  lives  and  suffers. 

It  will  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  just  con- 
ception of  Hebrew  women  in  the  Biblical  periods, 
if  we  a<ld  a  few  details  respecting  the  actual 
condition  of  women  in  Syria.  Mr.  Bartlett 
(  Walks  about  Jcriisahin.  p.  291.  sq.)  visited  the 
honse  of  a  rich  Jew  in  the  metropolis  of  the  holy 
land.  We  give  the  substance  of  his  observations  : 
'  On  entering  his  dwelling  we  found  him  seated 
on  the  low  divan,  fondling  his  youngest  child  ; 
and  on  our  exjiressing  a  wish  to  draw  the  costume 
of  the  female  members  of  his  family,  he  com- 
manded their  attendance,  but  it  was  some  time 
l)efore  fliey  would  come  t'orward  ;  when  however 
they  did  present  themselves,  it  was  with  no  sort 
of  reserve  whatever.  Their  costinne  is  chastely 
elegant.  The  prominent  figure  in  the  room  was 
the  tnarried  daughter,  whose  little  husband,  a 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  as  he  seemed,  wanted 
nearly  a  head  of  the  stature  of  his  wife,  but  was 
already  chargeable  with  the  onerous  duties  of  a 
father.  An  oval  head  dress  of  peculiar  shajie, 
from  which  was  slung  a  long  veil  of  embroidered 
muslin,  admirably  set  off  the  brow  and  eyes; 
the  neck  was  ornamented  with  bracelets,  and  the 
bosom  with  a  piofusion  of  gold  coins,  jiartly 
concealed  by  folds  of  muslin  ;  a  graceful  robe  of 
striped  silk,  with  long  open  sleeves,  half-laced 
under  the  bosom,  invested  the  whole  person,  over 
which  is  worn  a  jacket  of  green  silk  with  short 
sleeves,  leaving  the  white  arm  ami  braceleted 
hand  at  liberty.  An  elderly  person  sat  on  the  sofa, 
the  mother,  whose  dress  was  more  grave,  her  tvn'- 
ban  less  oval,  and  of  lilue  shawl,  and  the  breast 
covered  entirely  to  the  neck,  with  a  kind  of  orna- 
mented gold  tissue;  and  over  all  was  seen  a 
jacket  of  fur:  she  was  engaged  in  knitting,  while 
her  younger  daughter  bent  over  her  in  conversa- 
tion; her  dre.ss  was  similar  to  that  of  her  sjster, 
hut  with  no  gold  coins,  or  light  muslin  folds,  and 
instead  of  large  ear-rings,  the  vermilion  blossom 
of  the  jiomegranate  formed  an  exquisite  i)eiidant, 
reflecting  its  glow  upon  the  dazzling  wliileness  of 
her  skin.  We  were  suiprised  at  the  fairness  and 
(lelTcacy  of  their  complexion,  and  the  vivacity 
of  their  manner.  Unlike  the  wives  of  Oriental 
Olirislians,  who  respectfully  attend  at  a  distance, 
till  invited  to  ajiproach,  these  pretty  Jewesses 
seeined  on  a  perfect  looting  of  equalily,  and 
chatted  and  laughed  avva\'  without  intermission. 
Many  of  the  daughters  of  Judah,  here  and  at 
Hebron,  are  remarkable  for  their  attractions. 
Mr.  WollV  describes  one  of  them  w  th  entliu- 
.siasm,  and  no  small  unconscious  poetry — "  the 
beautiful  Sarah."  whom  his  lady  met  at  a  "  wed- 
ding-feast." 'Slie  was  scarcely  seated  wnen  she 
felt  a  hanil  u])oii  hers,  and  hearda  kind  greeting. 
She  turned  to  the  voice  and  saw  a  most  benutiful 
Jewess,  whom  I  also  afterwards  saw,  and  I  never 
Ijeheld  a  more  beautiful   a'ld    tvell-behaved  Llay 
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UB  my  l<fe,  except  the  beautiful  girl  in  the  valley 
of  Cashmere;  she  looked  like  a  queen  in  Israel. 
A  lovely  lady  she  was;  tall,  of  a  fair  com- 
plexion and  blue  eyes,  and  around  her  forehead 
and  cheeks  she  wore  several  roses.  No  queen 
bad  a  liner  deportment  than  that  Jewess  had.' 
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544.     [Syrc  Arabian  costume.     Indoor  dress.] 

Mr.  Bartlstt  was  also  at'miitted  info  *he  abode 
of  a  CluistJan  family  in  Jerusalem,  of  whom  he 
thus  s|)eaks  (pp.  20)-6):— -'  The  interior  of  their 
iiiHises  is  sii-iilar  to  tliose  of  the  Jews.  In  our 
intercourse  with  them  w^  were  received  with 
nH>re  cereraony  tlian  ymong  the  former.  The 
mistress  o*  the  family  is  in  attendance  witii  her 
chihireii  wid  servants,  and  l)esi(les  pipes  and 
co<lee,  the  guest  is  ]r*esented  with  saucers  of 
sw»etmrft^s  and  snial'  glasses  of  aniseed  ;  which, 
wben  dWiB  with,  are  taken  from  liim  by  his  fair 
hostess  ir  lier  servant,  wiio  kiss  liis  tiand  as  they 
r("<  eivp  .liein.  Tluy  are  more  reserved,  often 
strndi  it^  during  the  visit.  Their  dress  is  more 
gjvger'is  than  tiiat  of  tiie  Jewish  women,  liut  not 
i'>  chastely  elegant ;  it  suits  well  with  the  languor 
«  ?  lli^jr  air,  their  dusky  complexion,  and  large 
I  '  *l  eves.     The  head-dress  has  a  fantastic  air, 


545.    [Garden  dieas.] 

•ike  that  of  a  May-day  queen   in   England,  and 
die  bust  ik  a  little  in  the  style  of 

"  Beauties  by  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
Whose  drapery  Innts  we  may  admire  freely." 

A  heavy  shawl  it  gracefully  wreathed  round  the 


figure,  and  the  dress,  wiien   oper,  displays  long 
loose  trowsers  of  muslin  and  sm.ill  slipjiers.    Th* 
e:iseml)le,    it   must    be   admitted,   is    very    fasci 
Mating,  when  its  wearer  is  young  and  lovelj'.' 

We  now  pass  to  the  ])easarilry,  and  take  frona 
Lamartine  a  sketcli  of  the  Syrian  wonien  as  seea 
by  iiim  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  on  a  Sundav, 
after  having  will)  their  families  attended  divine 
service,  when  tlie  families  'retinii  to  tlieir  iiouses 
to  enjoy  a  repast  soniewliat  more  sumptuous  than 
on  ordinary  days  :  the  women  and  girls,  adoriied 
in  their  richest  clotiies  tl)eir  hair  plaited,  and 
all  stiewfd  with  orange-dowers,  sca.let  wall- 
flowers, anil  carnations,  seat  themselves  on.  mats 
before  the  doors  of  their  dwellings,  witli  their 
friends  and  neighbours.  It  is  im}K)Ssil)le  to  de- 
scribe witli  the  pen  the  groups  so  redolent  of  tije 
picturesque,  from  tiie  richness  of  their  costume 
and  their  brauty,  which  tiiese  females  tlien  com- 
pose in  the  landscape.  I  see  amongst  tliem  daily 
sucii  courjtenances  as  Rapliael  had  not  beheld, 
even  in  liis  ilreams  as  an  artist.  If  is  more  than 
tiie  Italian  or  Greek  beauty;  tlieie  is  the  nicety 
of  sliape,  llie  delicacy  of  outline,  in  a  word,  all 
tliat  Greek  and  Roman  art  has  left  us  as  the 
most  tinislied  model  ;  but  it  is  rendered  more 
bewitching  still,  by  a  primitive  artlessness  of  ex- 
jjressiiin,  l)y  a  serene  and  voluptuous  languor, 
by  a  iieavenly  clearness,  wliich  tire  glances  from 
the  blue  eyes,  fringed  with  black  eyelids,  cast 
over  the  features,  ai  i  by  a  smiling  archness,  a 
harmony  of  proportions,  a  rich  whiteness  of  skin, 
an  indescribable  transparency  of  tint,  a  metallic 
gloss  u])on  tlie  hair,  a  gracefulness  of  movement, 
a  novelty  in  the  attitudes,  and  a  vibrating  silvery 
tone  of  voice,  wliicli  render  the  young  Syrian 
girl  the  very  houri  of  the  visual  jiaradise.  Such  ad- 
mirable and  varied  lieauty  is  also  very  common  : 
I  never  go  into  file  country  for  an  lioin-  without 
meeting  several  sucli  females  going  to  the  foun- 
tains or  returning,  with  their  Etruscan  urns  u)ion 
their  shoulders,  and  their  naked  legs  clasped  with 
rings  of  silver.' 

The  ordinary  dress  of  the  women  of  Palestine 
is  not  jierliaps  much  fitted  to  enhance  their  natu- 
ral charms,  and  yet  it  a<lmits  of  ease  and  dignity 
in  the  carriage.  Dr.  Olin  thus  describes  the 
customary  appearance  of  both  male  and  female  : 
'  The  people  wear  neither  hats,  bonnets,  nor 
stockings;  both  sexes  ap])ear  in  loose  flowing 
dresses,  and  red  or  yellow  slippers;  tlie  men 
wear  red  caps  wither  wiihout  turbans,  the  women 
are  concealed  by  white  veils,  witli  the  exception 
of  the  eyes'  (vol.  ii.  p.  137). 

Tlie  singular  beauty  of  the  Hebrew  women, 
and  the  natural  warmth  of  their  afi'ections,  have 
conspired  to  throw  gems  of  domestic  loveliness 
over  the  pages  of  the  Bible.  \n  no  history  can 
there  be  found  an  equal  number  of  cimi'ning 
female  portraits.  From  Hagar  down  to  Mary 
and  Martha,  the  Bible  presents  pictures  of  wo- 
manly beauty,  that  are  unsurpassed  and  r/irely 
paralleled.  But  we  should  very  imperfectly  re- 
j)resent  in  these  general  remarks  the  formative 
influence  of  the  female  character  as  seen  in  the 
Bible,  did  not  we  refer  these  amiable  traits  of 
character  to  the  original  conceptions  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  and  to  the  ])ure  aim  lofty  reli- 
gious ideas  which  the  Biblical  bioits  in  general 
present.  If  woman  there  a])pears  as  the  coia> 
panion  and  friend  of  oian,  if  she  rises  abov*  itc 
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condition  of  being  a  hearer  of  children   to  that     purposes  of   good,  energies  of  the  finest  i^atun 
noble  ])osition  whidi   is  held   by  the  mother  of  a     which  now   waste   away  from  want   of  scope,   in. 


family,  slie  owes  her  elevation  in  the  main  to 
the  religion  of  Moses  and  to  tliat  of  Jesus.  Tiie 
first  system — as  a  jneparatory  one — did  not  and 
could  not  conijjlfte  the  emancipation  of  woman. 


546.     [Young  lady  in  full  dress.] 

Tlie  Oriental  innuence  niodilied  the  religious  so 
materially,  as  to  keep  women  generally  in  some 
considerable  subjection.  Yet  fiie  placing  of  the 
fondest  desires  and  the  glowing  hopes  of  the  na- 
tion on  some  chihl  that  was  to  be  l)orn,  some  son 
tliat  was  to  l)e  given,  as  it  made  every  matron  s 
heart  l)eat  higli  wilii  ex|)ectation,  raised  the  tone 
of  self-respect  among  tiie  women  of  Israel,  and 
caused  tliem  to  be  regarded  by  the  other  sex  with 
lively  interest,  deep  regard,  and  a  sentiment 
■wliich  was  akin  to  reverence.  Tiiere  was,  liow- 
ever.  needed  the  Knishing  toucli  which  tlie  Great 
Teacher  put  to  the  Mosaic  view  of  the  relations 
between  tlie  sexes.  Recognising  tlie  fundamental 
truths  wliicli  were  as  old  as  tlie  creation  of  man, 
Jesns  proceeded  to  restrain  flie  much-abused  fa- 
cility of  divorce,  leaving  only  one  cause  wliy  tlie 
marriage-bond  should  be  broken,  and  at  tlie  same 
time  teacliing  tliat  as  the  origin  of  wedlock  w;is 
divuie,  80  its  severance  ought  not  to  l^e  the  work 
of  man.  Still  further — bringing  to  liear  on  the 
domestic  ties  his  own  doctrine  of  immortality', 
be  made  the  bond  co-existent  with  the  undying 
Boul,  only  teaching  that  the  conjiection  would  be 
relined  with  the  relinement  of  our  alfectioiis  and 
onr  liberation  from  these  tenements  of  clay  in 
which  we  now  dwell  (Matt.  v.  3"2  ;  xix.  3,  sq.  ; 
xxii.  23,  sq.).  With  views  so  elevated  as  these, 
and  with  all'ections  of  the  tenderest  i>enignity, 
the  Saviour  may  well  have  won  the  warm  and 
gentle  Hearts  of  Jewisii  women.  Accordingly, 
the  ])urest  and  richest  human  light  tliat  lies  on 
the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  comes  from  the 
band  of  high-mindt'd,  faithl'ul,  and  allectionate 
wome-i,  who  are  found  in  connection  with  Christ 
fiom  his  cradle  to  his  cross,  liis  tomb,  and  his  re- 
surrection. Tliese  ennobling  intlnences  have 
operated  on  society  wilh  e(|nal  benefit  and  jiower. 
Woman,  in  the  lietter  portions  of  society,  is  now 
a  new  being.  Ami  yet  her  angelic  carter  is  only 
)u»t  liegun.  She  sees  what  she  may,  and  what 
iinder  the  Gospel  she  ong'it  to  be;  and  ere  very 
(Ong,  we  trust,  a  way  will  be  found  to  employ  in 


the  ease  and  refinements  of  affluence,  if  not  u) 
the  degradations  of  luxury — a  most  precioug 
ofl'ering  made  to  the  Moloch  of  fashion,  but 
which  ought  to  be  const  crated  to  the  service  of 
that  God  who  gave  these  endowments,  and  of 
that  Sa\  iour  who  has  brought  to  light  tlie  rich 
capabilities,  and  exhibited  the  higli  and  lioly  vo 
cation,  of  tiie  female  sex. — J.  R.  B. 

WoMKN  appear  to  have  enjoyed  considerably 
more  freedom  among  the  Jews  than  is  now 
allowed  them  in  western  Asia,  althougli  in  other 
resjjects  their  condition  and  employments  seem  to 
have  been  not  dissimilar.  At  present,  women  of 
all  ranks  are  much  confined  to  their  own  houses, 
and  iiHver  see  the  men  who  visit  their  husbands  or 
fathers;  and  in  towns  they  never  go  abroad  with- 
out their  jiersons  and  faces  being  completely 
shrouded  :  they  also  take  their  meals  apart  fium 
the  males,  even  of  their  own  family.  But  in  the 
rural  distiicts  they  enjoy  more  freedom,  and  often 
go  about  unveiled.  Among  the  Jews,  women 
were  somewhat  le.-s  re-trained  in  their  intercourse 
with  men,  and  did  not  generally  conceal  their 
faces  when  they  went  abroad.  Only  one  instance 
occurs  in  Scri]iture  of  women  eating  with  men 
(Ruth  ii.  14);  but  that  was  at  a  simple  refection, 
and  only  illustrates  the  greater  freedom  of  rura," 
manners. 

The  employments  of  the  women  were  verj 
various,  and  siitiiciently  engrossing.  In  th« 
earlier,  or  patriarchal  state  of  society,  the 
daughters  of  men  of  substance  tended  their 
fatliers'  Hocks  (Gen.  xxix.  9;  Exod.  ii.  Ifi).  In 
ordinary  circumstances,  the  first  labour  of  the 
day  was  to  grind  corn  ai.d  bake  bread,  as  already 
noticed.  The  other  cares  of  the  family  occupied 
the  rest  of  the  day.  The  women  of  the  peasantry 
and  of  tlie  poor  consumed  much  time  in  collect- 
ing fuel,  and  in  going  to  the  wells  for  water. 
The  wells  were  usually  outside  the  towns,  and 
the  labour  of  drawing  water  fr.jni  them  was  liy 
no  means  coi.fine<l  to  jioor  women.  This  was 
usually,  but  not  always,  the  labour  of  the  even- 
ing ;  and  the  water  was  carried  in  earthen  vessels 
borne  u])on  the  .'■honlder  (Gen.  xxiv.  15-20; 
John  iv.  7,  2S).  Woiking  with  the  needle  also 
occupied  much  of  iheir  time,  as  it  would  seem 
that  not  only  their  own  clothes  but  those  of  the 
men  weie  made  by  the  women.  .Some  of  the 
needlework  was  very  fine,  and  much  valued 
(Kxod.  xxvi.  36;  xxviii.  39;  Judg.  v.  I3tt  ;  I^s. 
xlv.  14  .  The  women  appear  to  have  spun  the 
yarn  for  all  the  cloth  ttiat  was  in  nse  (ICxod. 
XXXV.  25;  Prov.  xxxi.  19);  and  much  ol'  the 
weaving  seems  also  to  have  been  executed  by 
them  (Judg.  xvi.  13,  14;  Prov.  xxxi.  22).  The 
tajiestiies  for  l)ed-coveriiigs,  mentioned  in  the 
last-cited  text,  were  proJiably  jiioduced  in  the 
loom,  and  a])pear  to  have  been  mucii  valt^ed 
(Piov.  vii.  16). 

We  have  no  certain  information  legarding  the 
dress  of  the  women  among  the  poorer  classes;  bu« 
it  was  probably  coarse  and  simple,  ami  not  mate- 
rially difl'erent  from  that  wliich  we  now  see 
among  the  Bedouin  womti,  aud  the  fema.e 
pciusantrv  of  Svria.  This  c.'.vs'^'r  (^f  drawers,  and 
a  long  and  loose  gown  of  c^v^^^  bb'e  linen,  with 
sonte   urnamental    bordering^    ^^.^*u^br'    witU    tlw 
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CScdle,  in  another  colour,  about  the  neclc  and 
bc3on.     The   head   is   covered   with   a  kind   of 


547.     [Matron  in  full  dress  ] 

turban,  connected  with  which,  l)ehlii(l,  is  a  veil, 
which  covers  the  neci<.  hack,  and  hosom  [\'eii,]. 
We  may  presume,  witli  still  greater  certainty, 
that  women  of  sa))erior  condition  wore,  over  their 
inner  dress  a  frock  or  tunic  like  that  of  the  men, 
but  more  closely  fitting  the  jjerscn,  witli  a  girdle 
formed  by  an  unfolded  kerchief.  Tlieir  head- 
dress was  a  kind  of  tuvban,  with  ditllerent  sorts  of 
veils  and  wrappers  used  under  various  circum- 
stances. Ihe  hair  was  worn  long,  and,  as  now, 
was  braided  into  ninnerous  tresses,  with  trinkets 
and  ribands  (1  Cor.  xi.  1.5;  1  Tim.  ii.  9;  1  Fet. 
iii.  3).  With  the  head-dress  the  principal  orna- 
ments a[)pear  to  have  been  connected,  such  as  a 
jewel  for  the  forehead,  and  rows  of  pearls  (Sol. 
Song  i.  10;  Ezek.  xvi.  12).     Ear-rings  were  also 


8<«.    [Nowe-jewei.] 


nom  (i»a.  iii.  20;  Ezek.  xvi.   12),  as  well  as  a 
QiX9-J0wel,  consisting,  no  doubt,  as  now,  either  of 


a  ring  inserte<l  in  the  cartilage  of  thft  rose,  or  ae 
ornament  like  a  button  attaclied  to  it.  The  noae- 
jewel  was  of  gold  or  silver,  and  sometimes  set 
with  jewels  (Gen.  xxiv.  47;  Isa.  iii.  2]1.  Ibace- 
lets  were  also  geneially  worn  (Isa.  iii.  i9;  Ezek. 
xvi.  11),  and  ankltts,  wliich,  as  now,  were  jno- 
bably  more  like  letters  than  ornaments  (Isa.  iii.  Ifi, 
20).  The  Jewish  women  )iosscssed  the  ait  of  stain- 
ing their  eye-lids  black,  for  etVect  and  exf  re'sion 
(2  Kings  ix.  3.);  Jer.  \v.  31);  Ezek.  xxiii.  40); 
and  it  is  more  than  puibable  that  they  had  the 
present  practice  of  staining  the  nails,  and  the 
palms  of  ttieir  hands  and  soles  of  their  feet,  of  an 
iron-rust  colour,  by  means  of  a  paste  made  from 
the  jilaiit  called  henna  (^l.aicsonia  inermis). 
Tills  plant  a])])ears  to  be  mentioned  in  S.il.  Song 
i.  14,  and  its  jiiesent  use  is  probalily  relerred  tit 
in  Deut.  xxi.  12;  2  Sam.  xix.  24. 

The  customs  concerning  marriage,  and  tlie  cir- 
cumstances whicii  the  relation  of  wile  and  motlter 
involved,  have  been  described  in  tlie  article  Mah~. 

Ill  AGE. 

The  Israelites  eagerly  desired,  children,  and 
especially  sons.  Hence  tlie  messenger  who  first 
brought  to  tiie  fatlier  tlie  news  that  a  son  was 
born,  was  well  rewarded  (.lob  iii.  3  ;  .ler.  xx.  15). 
The  event  was  celebrated  with  music;  and  the 
father,  when  the  child  was  jiresented  to  him, 
pressed  it  to  his  bosom,  iiy  wiiich  act  he  was 
understood  to  acknowleilge  it  as  his  own  (Gen. 
1.  23  ;  Job  iii.  12  ;  Ps.  xxii.  10).  On  the  eighth 
day  from  the  birth  the  child  was  circumcised 
(Gen.  xvii.  10)  ;  at  which  time  also  a  name  wag 
given  to  it  (Luke  i.  59).  The  tirsr-boin  son  was 
highly  esteemed,  and  had  many  distinguishing 
privileges.  He  had  a  diiul)le  portion  I'f  the  estate 
(Deut.  xxi.  17);  he  exercised  a  sort  of  parental 
autliority  over  bis  younger  brothers  (Gen.  xxv. 
23,  &c. ;  xxvii.  29  ;  Exi.d.  xii.  29  ;  2  Chron.  xxi, 
3);  and  before  the  iii.stilution  of  the  Levitical 
priesthood  he  acted  as  the  priest  of  tlie  family 
(ISJum.  iii.  12,  13;  viii.  I83.  The  patiiarchs 
exeicised  the  power  of  taking  tliese  privileges 
from  the  first-born,  and  giving  them  to  any  other 
son,  or  of  disfiibuting  them  among  ditVertnt  sons; 
but  this  ]iractice  was  overruled  by  the  M(waical 
law  (Deut.  xxi.  15-17). 

The  child  continue<l  about  three  years  at  the 
breast  of  tlie  mother,  and  a  great  festival  was 
given  at  the  weaning  (Gen.  xxi.  8;  1  Sam.  i. 
22-21;  2  Chron.  xxxi.  G;  Matt.  xxi.  16).  He 
remained  two  years  longer  in  charge  of  the  wo- 
men ;  after  uhicli  he  was  taken  under  the  especial 
care  of  the  lather,  with  a  view  to  his  pioper  train- 
ing (Deut.  vi.  20-2o  :  xi.  19).  It  ajipears  tliat 
those  who  wislied  for  their  sons'  lietter  insttuclioii 
than  they  were  themselves  able  or  willing  to  give, 
employed  a  jnivate  teacher,  or  else  sent  tliem  to  a 
prie.st  or  Levite,  wlio  had  j.erhaps  sever  .1  ollurs 
under  bis  care.  The  principal  object  was.  tiiat 
they  should  be  well  acquainted  with  the  law  of 
Moses;  and  reading  and  writing  weie  taught  in 
subservience  to  this  leading  object. 

The  authority  of  a  father  was  very  great  among 
the  Israelites,  and  extended  not  only  to  his  sons, 
but  to  his  grandsons — indeed  to  all  who  were  de- 
scended from  him.  His  power  had  no  recognised 
limit,  and  even  it'  he  put  his  son  or  grandson  to 
death,  there  was,  at  first,  no  law  by  wldch  he 
could  be  brought  to  account  (Gen.  xxi.  14; 
xxxviii.    21).      But   Moses   circumscrib*  I   thil 
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pc»wer,  by  orderinu;  that  when  a  father  judged  Siis 
son  worthy  tit"  death,  he  should  bring  liim  before 
tlje  public  tribunals,  if,  however,  lie  hail  struck 
or  cursed  his  father  or  mi>ther,  or  was  refractory 
or  disobedient,  lie  was  still  lial)le  to  cai)ital  jm- 
1  ishment  (  Kxod.  xxi.  lo,  17  :  Lev.  xx.  9  ;  Deut. 
xxi.  18-21).— Ku. 

WOOL.  [Shebp.] 
;  WORD  OF  GOD.  The  mystical  dogma  of 
emanations  is  at  once  the  most  miiversal  and 
most  veneiable  of  traditions;  so  ancient  tliat  its 
Botnce  is  hidtlen  in  tlie  grey  mists  of  extreme  aii- 
li(jiiily;  s,>  universal  that  traces  oJ  it  may  oe 
lound  throiigliout  the  wlude  world.  Under  every 
I'orm,  Persian  or  Egyptian.  Greek  or  Roman, 
whether  lialf  hidden  in  the  mythological  folds  of 
ancient  faldes,  or  more  clearly  expressed  in  tlie 
bpecnlatiuns  of  jjliilosophers,  whether  blended 
with  the  law  of  Moses  in  tlie  Cabbala  antl  by 
Philo,  or  witli  tlie  Gos|jel  of  Christ  by  the  Gnos- 
tics and  tlie  ftlanichaeans,  in  all  forms  and  lan- 
guages the  mystic  dogma  of  emanations  intimates 
the  same  great. truth — that  the  many  ])roceeded 
from  the  one,  or,  in  ))lainer  language,  that  every- 
thing good  and  fair,  the  uni\ersal  frame  of 
things  and  all  that  it  contains,  material  and  cor- 
])oral,  intelleclual,  moral,  and  spiritual,  all  pro- 
ceed from  One  Divine  Mind,  and  are  a  manifest- 
ation of  His  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  This 
venerable  iloijtna  teaches  us  further,  that  of  the 
Divine  Essence  we  can  know  nothing  (for  how  can 
the  linite  comiHehenil  the  intinile'f);  but  that  of 
thfc  ])ower,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  and  also  of  the 
will  of  (iiid,  suHiciently  plain  indications  are 
made  to  us  in  the  works  and  ]ilan  of  creation. 
.Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  dogma  of  emanation 
in  every  form.  Rut  this  venerable  tradition  has 
unhap|rily  been  blended  with  contradictory  at- 
tempts to  account  for  the  origin  of  evil.  Oin- 
extracts  from  Piofessor  Burton's  Lectures  on  the 
Heresies  of  the  Apostulic  Age  (in  our  articles  on 
Gnosticism  and  Louos)  have  exhibiled  but  a 
small  jiart  of  the  mass  of  [u'esumption,  supersti- 
tion, and  er'or,  which  have  arisen  from  this 
source,  jjouri  ig  a  muddy  and  iniwhidesome 
stream,  not  only  into  mythology  and  mysticism, 
but  into  the  language  of  plnloso|iliy.  Let  ns 
add,  that  Professor  Burto?i  lias  treated  the  mys- 
tical dogma  of  emanations  (its  meaning,  origin, 
jnogress,  and  developments,  together  with  its 
l)earings  on  the  more  mysterious  doctiines  of 
Christianity)  with  a  learning,  moderation,  and 
fairness,  which  must  make  his  work  a  storehouse 
both  of  valualile  information  and  judicious  criti- 
cism, equally  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
scholar,  jihilosopher,  and  divine. 

From  this  whole  body  of  evidence  it  appears 
that  a  constant:  tradition  had  come  down  from 
the  most  remote  antiquity  ;  that  long  before  the 
time  of  the  (inostics,  of  Plato,  or  even  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, this  venerable  tradition  had  its  origin,  and 
that  a  term  expressive  of  this  tradition  was  aji- 
jilied  to  (Christ  iiy  the  earliest  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  was  afterwards  adopted  by  St.  .John. 
In  what  sense  and  for  what  object  the  term  logos 
was  admitted  by  the  aj)ostle  into  Christianity, 
may  be  made  matter  if  inquiry;  but  llie  fact  of 
its  having  been  so  derived  and  s;)  a]iplied  is  esta- 
Llished  by  the  text,  the  notes,  and  the  S(;riptural 
qucjtations  in  Professor  Burton's  work,  beyond  the 
IxMfcihiiity  of  do  ibt. 


Both  the  fact  itself  and  the  object  of  th« 
apostle  are  brietly  stated  by  Professor  Burton  in 
the  following  woids: — ■  8t.  JoJm  was  iig  far  as 
])ossible  from  being  the  lirst  to  apply  tiie  term 
Ligos  to  Christ.  1  sup|)ose  him  to  have  found  it 
so  nniversally  ajiplied  (that  is,  both  by  Gnostics 
and  Christians)  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  stop 
the  current  of  jiopnlar  language,  but  only  kijjt 
it  in  its  ])roper  channel,  and  guarded  it  I'rom  ex- 
traneous corruptions'  (see  Ivqitirics.  p.  '2'20). 

V\  hat  those  corruptions  were  may  lie  seen  in 
our  article  on  (tnosticism,  and  in  the  works  ot 
Cndwortli,  Mosheim,  Rriuker,  Ueausobre,  Matter, 
and  Professor  Burton,  and  in  the  remarks  ot 
Michaelis  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.  Professor 
Iknfoii'.s  facts  and  inlViences  res]iectiiig  the  logos 
in  St.  Johti's  Gospel  are  summed  up  in  his 
seventh  lecture,  and  in  a  series  of  valualile  notes, 
and,  we  may  aild.  that  the  conclusion  at  which 
the  learned  author  arrives  lesjiecting  (he  logos  of 
St.  John  is  borne  out  by  the  following  jiassage  in 
Rishop  liurnet's  work  upon  the  articles  of  our 
church. 

'  There  are  indeed  points  of  a  very  aiicient  tra- 
dition in  the  world,  of  three  in  the  Deity,  calltd 
the  Word  or  the  Wisdom,  and  the  S])irit  or  the 
Love,  besides  the  fountain  of  i)oth  these,  God  : 
this  was  believed  by  those  from  whom  the  most 
ancient  |ihilosophers  had  their  doctrines.  Tht 
author  of  the  liook  of  Wisdom,  Philo,  and  the 
Chaldee  Para]ihrasts,  have  many  things  that  show 
that  they  had  received  these  traditions  from  the 
former  ages;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  what 
gave  the  first  rise  to  them'  (see  Burnet,  Oit,  the 
Artif.les,  p.  47). 

If  these  vieAS  are  correct,  the  term  logos,  as 
applied  to  Christ,  represents  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient, universal,  and  venerable  of  tiadilions. 
Professor  Burton  argues  that  if  St.  Paul,  when  he 
saw  at  Athens  '  altars  to  the  unknown  God, 
might  fairly  take  occasion  to  reprove  the  Athe- 
iiians  as  too  much  gi\eii  to  superstition,  and  im- 
metliatelv  added,  *  Him  whom  ye  ignorantly 
worsliip  declare  I  ulito  you,'  there  seems  no  reason 
whv  a  similar  course  might  not  he  taken  liy  St. 
Jolm  with  the  Gnostic,  as  if  he  had  in  efl'ect 
said,  that  Word  or  Wisdom  of  God  whom  you 
ignorantly  seek  declare  I  unto  you.  Thus  also 
the  Christian  missionary  in  India  miglit  take  as 
his  text  the  ojiening  verses  of  St.  John's  Gospel, 
and  might  jiieach  to  them  '  Christ  the  power  o( 
God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.'  I^ow  can  ther« 
be  a  iloubt.  weie  the  wonl  of  God  preached  thus 
to  the  Indian,  with  a  zeal  according  to  know- 
ledge, that  he  would  in  ileed  and  in  truth  find 
the  words  of  the  Apostle  verified,  "As  many  as 
receive  him,  to  tiiem  gave  he  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  in  !ns 
name.'  And  if  it  is  thus  with  the  Indian  con- 
\ert  to  Christianity  in  our  own  day,  .so  also  was  it 
in  the  case  of  converts  from  the  "endless  genea- 
logies' of  Gnostic  mysticism  to  '  the  only  begotten 
Son  of  God."  And  when  we  ourselves  view  tlio 
more  mysterious  articles  of  our  i'aith  in  relation 
to  the  jirimary  objects,  the  jirimary  means,  and 
the  Jirimary  effects  of  Christianity,  many  doubts 
and  dllliculties  which  have  been  raised  respecting 
the  charac'er,  history,  and  doctrines  of  Christ, 
will  be  ()i)Vrated  or  removed,  so  that  having  <»lj- 
♦ained  a  more  jierfect  imderstaliding  of  the  ineaii* 
ing  and  spirit  uf  the  Scriptures,  we  ;l>LuU  be  I«vi 
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Hkely  to  find  (Injections  to  tlie  ex])iession  and  the 
letter,  »vhen  we  leuil, '  And  the  Word  was  made 
flesli,  and  dwelt  an.ongst  iis  (and  we  lieheld  liis 
^lory,  tlie  glory  as  of"  tlie  only  begotten  of  the 
Fallier)  lull  of  grace  and  truth.' 

The  conclusion  to  wliich  we  are  hionglit  by  the 
■cries  of  remarks  wii'ch  are  embodi^l  in  onr  ar- 
ticles Gnosticism,  Logos,  and  Gueek  Philo- 
sophy, is,  that  an  inquiry  into  tiie  jiriuiary 
<)i)jects  and  etlecfs  of  Christianity  not  only  esta- 
blishes a  large  liody  of  evidence  respecting  tlie 
benefits  wrought  out  liy  Christianity,  to  wit, 
the  removal  of  the  three  great  evils,  heathen 
sensualism.  Gnostic  mysticism,  and  Jewish  cere- 
monialism, throwing  much  light  en  tiie  means  liy 
which  tiiis  was  eflected,  that  is,  upon  the  ciia- 
racter,  history,  and  doctrines  of  ClirisI,  hut  thai 
Buch  knowledge  tends  to  draw  attention  to  the 
yet  only  in  part  accomplished  ol)jects  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  to  the  means  hy  which  they  are  still 
to  he  carried  out.  Such  inquiries  tend  also  to 
prevent  our  mistaking  means  for  ends,  atid  warn 
us  against  that  greatest  of"  errors,  which  woulil 
introduce  the  very  evils  Claistianity  was  intended 
to  cure  (sensualism,  mysticism,  and  ceremonial- 
ism) uniler  the  disguise  of  remedies.  Lastly,  an 
inquiry  into  the  jjrimary  ohjects,  primary  means, 
and  primary  efl'ects  of  Christianity,  draws  our 
attention  to  w.hatever  was  in  its  nature  peculiar 
to  those  times,  and  which  requires  to  he  so 
treated  whenever  its  apj)lication  to  our  own  times 
is  considered.  It  is,  we  repeat,  by  inquiring,  in 
the  first  place,  what  toere  the  evils  for  which 
Christianity  was  primarily  and  immediately  in- 
tended to  he  the  cure,  that  we  shall  best  discover 
what  are  the  evils  for  which  Christianity  is  still 
the  remedy  ;  and  it  is  by  inquiring  what  were 
the  means  by  which  Christianity  overcame  those 
^vils,  that  we  may  hope-  to  under>tand  more 
■jlearly  what  are  the  means  which  Christianity 
possesses  for  resisting  and  overcoming  like  evils 
in  the  jiresent  limes;  and  it  will  be  found  that 
fiy  adopting  tlils  mode  of  treatment,  division,  and 
jrder,  we  are  most  likely  to  remove  from  our 
own  minds,  and  from  the  minds  of  others,  ditH- 
juilles  anil  doubts  respecting  the  character,  the 
'listory,  and  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 

To  refer  once  more  to  the  work  of  the  learned 
theologian  to  whose  labours  we  have  been  so 
nun:h  indebted.  Assuredly  there  is  nothing  in 
Dr.  Bin  ton's  theory  respecting  the  ap))licafion  of 
the  term  logos  to  Christ  to  astonish  the  scholar, 
or  to  perplex  the  divine,  or  to  alarm  the  Chris- 
V/an.  Doubtless,  to  repeat  a  remark  which  can- 
not he  too  often  insisted  on,  there  is  an  absolute 
meaning  in  each  ol"  the  texts  of  Scripture  quoted 
by  Dr.  Uurton,  wliich  is  as  true  now  as  it  was 
true  then;  but  in  order  to  get  at  this  absolute 
meaning  we  must  attend  to  the  relative  meaning 
of  each  text,  as  it  applied  to  the  oj)inions,  juac- 
tices,  and  persons  to  whom  and  to  which  it  jiri- 
niarily  related.  If  this  is  confessedly  true  re- 
specting the  texts  of  Scrijitine  which  are  con- 
lie(;ted  with  Judaism,  why  should  it  not  be  true 
in  the  case  of  texts  which  relate  to  Gnosticism  V 
And  why  should  not  a  knowledge  of  the  history, 
philosophy,  and  language  of  the  gentile  converts 
to  Chrisiianify  be  usef'ul  to  the  scholar,  divine, 
and  Christian,  m  explaining  all  the  texts  of 
Scripture  which  Dr.  Burton  has  illustrated  with 
equiu  iewniug,   moderation,  and  respect  for  the 
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articles  of  our  creed?  It  is  thus  fJiat  we  may 
hoj^  to  obtain  a  belter  undersfai  ding  of  (lie 
meaning,  and  a  f"nller  conviction  of  the  truth,  of 
tlie  text  which  has  so  ot"ten  lieen  misunderstood 
and  misajiplied  :  'Al"ter  that  in  tlie  wisduni  of 
God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God  ;  it 
])Ieased  God  by  tiie  foolishness  of  preac!iii>g  to 
save  them  that  believe." — J.  P.  P. 

WORLD  is  the  English  term  by  which  our 
translators  have  rendereil  four  llehie.v  words:  1. 
7Tn,  which  is  erroneously  su)iposed  liy  some  to 
have  aiisen  by  transposition  of  letters  from  "I^D, 
comes  from  a  root  which  signifies  *  to  rest,'  to  •  dis- 
continue,' and  hence  '  to  cease  finm  lile,'  '  to  he  at 
rest  ;"  and  as  a  noun.  '  the  place  of  jest,"  '  the  grave.' 
The  word  occurs  in  the  ciini|)laiiil  uttered  by  He- 
zekiah  when  in  prospect  of  diss, iliil ion,  and  wlieu 
he  conteniplates  his  state  among  the  inhabitants, 
not  of  the  upper,  but  the  lower  world  (Isa.  xxxviii. 
11);  tlins  combining  with  many  otiiei  ]iassages  to 
shi/w  llial  the  Heli;ews,  probalily  borrowing  the 
idea  i'rom  the  Kgypiian  tombs,  had  a  vague  con- 
ception of  some  shailowy  state  wliert-  the  manes  of 
their  departed  frieTids  lay  at  rest  in  1 1yd r  ashes,  re- 
taining only  an  indefinable  personality  in  a  land 
of  darkness  and  '  tlie  sliailow  of  death' (Job  x. 
21,22).  2.  ^J^  means  'to  conceal,'  and  deriva- 
tively 'any  hidden  thing,'  hence  'age,'  'anti- 
quity,' '  remote  and  hidden  ages  ;'  also  '  the  worhi,' 
as  the  hidden  or  unknown  thing  (Ps.  xlix.  1);   in 

a  similar  manner,  3.  D?11?  (in  the  New  Testament, 
aXiiiv),  the  root-sigiiitication  of  which  is  •  to  hide,' 
denotes  a  very  remote,  indefinite,  and  therefo.e 
unknown  jieriod  in  time  ]iast  or  lime  to  come, 
which  metaphysicians  call  eternity  a  jiarte  ante, 
and  eternity  a  parte  post.  In  Ps.  Ixxiii.  12, 
it  is  rendered  '  world  ;"  but  in  this  and  in  the 
])revious  instance,  it  may  be  questioned  whether 
the  natural  creation  is  really  meant,  and  not 
rather  '  the  world'  in  oiu  metaphorical  use  of  ihe 
term,  as  denoting  the  intelligent  world,  the  ra- 
tional inhabitants  of  the  eailh,  and  slill  more 
specifically  that  jiortion  of  them  with  which  we 

are  immediately  concerned.  4.  72n  comes 
from  a  radi'.i  that  signifies 'to  flow,'  and  as  water 
is  the  unfailing  cause  of  fertility  in  the  East,  it 
denotes  '  to  be  ]iroductive,'  'to  liear  fruit ;'  and  as 
a  noun,  'the  fruit-bearer,'  that  is,  the  earth.  This 
word  is  frequently  rendeied  'world'  in  tlie  common 
version,  but  if  more  was  inlended  than  the  earllj 
on  which  we  dwell,  it  may  be  <ioiil)led  if  the  pas- 
sages in  which  it  occurs  will  justify  the  trans- 
lalois. 

In  truth,  the  Hebrews  had  no  word  which  com- 
prised the  entire  visible  universe.  When  they 
wanted  to  sjieak  comprehensively  of  God  s  crea- 
tion, they  joined  two  words  together  and  used  the 
]ihrase  'heaven  and  earth'  (Gen.  i.  1).  We  have 
already  seen  that  they  had  an  idea  of  an  under  : 
world  ;  the  meaning  of  their  ordinary  term  for  1 
earth,  j'lN,  which  sjgniljes  the  '  lower,' shows  that 
they  also  regarded  the  earth  as  beneath  the  sun  ; 
while  the  term  for  heaven,  D''Dt>'.  denoting  '  what 
is  elevated,'  inilicates  that  their  view  was  tl^ 
the  heavens,  or  the  heiglits,  were  above.  Abov^ 
below,  and  under — these  three  relations  of  spcoo 
comprehend  their  coDceptiou  of  the  world. 
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WORM  (HQ"!,  y?in  ;  Sept.  <TKw\-n^,  (Tairpta, 
CTJil/is;  ^  iilf?  vermis,  putredo,  tinea.  Nodistinc- 
fidii  is  obsent'ij  in  tlie  use  of  the  Hebrew  words. 
For  inslaii(-e.  HD"!  is  applied  to  the  creature  bred 
ill  the  manna  (ICxod.  xvi.  24)-,  to  that  wbicli  preys 
o!i  human  flesh  (Jol)  vii.  5;  xvii.  11;  xxi.  26; 
xxiv.  20;  Isa  xiv.  ll);and  ypin,  to  the  creature 
bred  ill  the  iiianna  (Kxod  xvi.  20);  to  thai  which 
preys  on  hunian  llesh  (Isa  xiv.  11  ;  Ixvi.  24);  on 
vet,^etal)les,  as  on  l!ie  gouid  of  Jonah  (iv.7);  and 
on  vines  (l)c'uf.  xxviii.  39).  Theancienc  Hel)iews 
applied  tiies-  words  as  iiuleferminateiy  as  the 
conimiin  ]ieople  now  do  the  words  'worm,'  'fly,"  Sir. 
The  only  distinction  occurring  in  the  Hible  is''3kj' 
ny7"in:  the  insect  whirli  furnished  the  crimson 
live  [Purpi.eI.  Similar  iiuleterniinateness  at 
tends  the  Seiituagint  and  \'iilgate  reuderinjjs. 
Aristotle  also  ajiplies  the  word  (tkwKi]^  to  the  larva 
of  any  iissect — rlKrei  5e  Trdyra  ffK(j>\y)Ka,  '  all 
insects  jjroduce  a  worm"  {Hist.  Nat.  v.  19). 
The    insect   wliicli    the    manna    is    said  to    have 

*  bred,  when  kept  till  the  morning;'  HD"),  y7in, 
(TkwXt]^.  Der/HW  (Exod.  xvi.  20,  21 ),  whatever  it 
was,  must  Ije  considered  as  miraculously  pro- 
duced as  a  'punishment  for  disobedience,  since 
the  substance  now  understood  to  be  the  same, 
keeps  gooil  for  weeks  and  months,  nor  did  the 
epecimeii  laiil  up  in  the  aik  breed  worms 
[Manna].  An  insect  is  ailuded  to  as  in- 
juring   vines   and    grapes    (Dent,    xxviii.    39); 

yT'in,  (TKii\7j^,  vermis.  The  Greeks  had  a  dis- 
tinct name  for  tliis  insect  and  probably  as  early 
as  the  Septuaijint  translation  of  Exoiliis  was 
made,  ver.  i\p  and  ?|  (Theophrastus,  De  Catisis, 
iii.  27).  It  was  called  by  the  Latins  invol- 
volus,  conv(dvulus.  and  vidvox  (Plautns,  Cis- 
tell.  Act  iv.  Sc.  2;  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.  xvii. 
28).  Rdsenmiiiler  thinks  it  to  have  been  the 
scarabceiis  hirtel/us,  or  the  scaraba-us  muticus 
hirtiis  testaceo-niijricans  of  Linnaeus  (Si/st.  Nat. 
torn,  i.,  pi.  iv.  p.  1577).  Forskal  calls  it  the 
pyralis  vitaiia,  nr  pi/ralis  fasciana.  A  speci(s 
of  beetle,  letlirus  cephalntes,  is  injiu'ious  to  the 
vines  of  Huns^ary;  other  s]iecies  of  beelles  do 
similar  mischief  {ri/nchites.,  bacchus,  ctimolpus). 
Vine-le.ives  in  Fiance  are  frequently  destroyed 
liy  the  larva  of  a  moth,  iortri.r  vitana.  In 
Ciermany  another  species  does  great  injury  to  the 
young  branches,  preventing  their  expansion  by 
the  webs  in  which  it  involves  them;  and  a  third 
species,  tortrix  fasciana,  makes  the  grapes  tbem- 
gelves  its  food  (Kiiby  and  .Spence,  Introdiwtiun 
to  lintmmdngij,  vol.  i.  ]).  205,  London,  1828).  It 
may  serve  as  .\\\  illustration  of  the  looseness  of 
popular  diction  re.specting  insects,  to  remaik,  that 
wh.it  tlie  farmer?  call  '  the  fly  '  in  liie  turnip,  is 
in  reality  a  small  species  of  jumping  beetle,  for 
which  turiiip-Jlca  would  l)e  a  more  apjjiopiiate 
nime.  In  .l.)b  vii.  5,  the  patriarch  cximplains 
that  his  '  llesh  is  'lollied  wilh  worms  and  (dods 
of  dust.'  HDl.  (janplci  (rKU)\y,Kaiv  ;  and  in  2  Mace. 
ix.  !t,  it  is  st.iliMJ  t,,  lie  the  fate  of  Antiochus,  that 
while  lie  lived  'worms'  ((r»fwA.ijKOs)  'rose  u[)  out 
of  his  body  ;'  and  St.  Luke  records  this  disorder 
to  iiave  lieeri  indicted  on  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23, 
VKvKTiK^fipaiTos  :  comp.  Josepli.  Antiq.  xix.  8.  2  ; 
xvii.  6.  5  ;  De  Bell.  Jud.  i.  .•53.  5).  It  has  been 
irtemyitwl  to  explain  all  these  instances  a.s  cases 
of    pbthiriasis,   or    the    Jotwy   disease  •     but  the 
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conjecture  is  inconsistent  with  the  words  eni" 
))loyed  in  the  several  nariativef^ ;  and  since  thej 
are  instances  of  persons  lacing  devoured  by 
worms  while  alloc,  contrary  to  the  order  ol 
natuie,  we  are  com])elled  to  ascribe  the  pheno- 
menon to  divine  agency.  For  tiie  account  ol 
insects  infesting  the  liiiman  frame,  from  disease, 
see  Kirliy  and  Spence  {Introduction  to  Entomo- 
lo<jy.  Vol.  i.  p.  81).  Allusion  is  made  in  various 
]iassages  to  'worms'  iireyiiig  upon  the  dead. 
Tlius  Job,  ill  the  anticipation  of  death,  says,  '  I 
have  said  to  the  worm,  Tliou  art  my  mother,  and 
my  sister'  (Joli  xvii.  14;  comp.  xxi.  26;  xxiv. 
20  :  Isa.  xiv.  1  1  ;  Ixvi.  24;  Ecclus.  x.  1 1  ;  xix. 
3;  1  Mac.  ii.  62).  In  one  apjiaient  instance  ol 
this  niitnre  (Job  xix.  26),  '  though  after  my  skin 
worms  destroy  this  body,"  the  word  '  worms'  is 
supplied  iiy  our  translators.  These  passages,  and 
es)iecially  the  latter,  have  contributed  to  the  po- 
pular impression  in  this  country,  that  the  human 
liody,  when  buried  in  the  grave,  is  consumed  by 
worms.  The  (Oriental  method  of  burial  in  wrap- 
pers, and  of  depositing  the  corpse  in  caves,  &c., 
woukl  no  doul)t  often  ail'ord  the  spectacle  of  the 
liunian  body  devoured  l>y  llie  larvse  of  dillerent 
insects;  l)ut  the  allusions  in  Scripture  to  such 
sights  do  not  apply  to  burial  in  this  country,  ex- 
ce|)t  where  tike  body,  as  was  the  case  in  London 
till  lately,  is  buried  in  a  wooden  coffin  only,  in 
vaults  which  have  cominunicatioiis  with  the  ex- 
ternal air,  when  even  in  the  centre  of  the  metropo- 
lis, the  wrilei  has  found  swarms  of  a  species  of  fly, 
of  aciniex  aspect,  which  insinuates  ilself  between 
the  lid  and  lower  part  of  the  coffin,  and  whose  lai^ 
vaebatfeiieil  in  the  corpse  witliiii,  while  the  adult 
insect  sported  in  the  lurid  atmospiiere  of  the  vault. 
The  '  gourd  '  of  Jonah  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  'a  worm'  (Jon.  iv.  7)  ;  nj?^in,  (tkwKt}^, 
vermis.  The  identity  of  the  gourd  with  the 
ricintis  communis  seems  to  be  well  established 
[Kikayon]  ;  and  Rumphius  {Hcrbar.  Am- 
boinens.,  torn.  iv.  p.  95)  testifies  to  the  ravages  of 
a  species  of  black  caterpillar  iijion  it.  These  are 
produced,  he  says,  in  great  quantities  in  the 
summer  time,  during  a  gentle  rain,  and  eat  up 
the  leaves  o.'"  the  Palma  Christi,  and  gna.v  its 
blanches  to  the  pith  in  a  single  night  (Micliaelis, 
Suppl.  ad  Lexic.  Hebraic,  p.  2187).  Allusions  to 
the  icortn  in  icood  occur  in  the  .Septuagint  of 
Prov.  xii.  4,  and  xxv.  20;  ii/  ^vKw  (tkwKt]^; 
\u\'^.  ver>nis  l/ffiio ;  which  words  have  notiiing 
coriespondliig  to  them  in  the  present  Heliiew  text 
(see  ^  ulgate  of  2  Kings  x.viii.  S).  The  word 
'  worm  "occurs  metapliorically  (Jol)  xxv.  6),  'how 
much  less  man  that  isa  worm'  (HD"!,  arairpia, 
pntredo),  '  and  the  son  of  man  which  is  a  worm  ;' 

riy?in.  aKwKri^,  vermis  (Ps.  xxii.  6;  Isa.  xii. 
ii).  Homer  also  com)iares  a  man  of  inferior  con- 
sequence to  a  worm,  ware  aKcoh-i)^  iirX  yalr]  KiiTO 
radels  {II.  xiii.  654).    It  is  possilile  that  tlie  word 

y^in  was  also  given  as  a  proper  name  ;  thus 
'Tola  '  occius  among  the  descendants  of  Issachar 
(Gen.  xlvi.  13),  and  was  also  the  name  of  a  person 
of  the  same  trilie  (Jndg.  x.  1).  Bochart  conjec- 
tures that  the  name  was  given  to  these  children 
iiy  their  ])areiits  becaus*^  the  tribe  of  Is.«iachar  was 
one  of  the  meanest,  and  they  were  themselves  in 
needy  circumstances,  or  that  these  were  veiy 
sickly  children  when  born.  He  remarks,  how- 
ever;  that  the  first   lola  became  a  great  vav\ 
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the  head  of  tlie  Tolaites  (Num.  xxvi.  23),  who, 
In  the  days  of  David,  ainouiiteil  to  22,600  (1 
Chroii.  vii.  2);  and  thai  the  latter  judijed  Israel 
twenty  years  (Jiulg.  x  1,  2).  '  \\()inn"  occurs  in  . 
*lie  New  'lestament  in  a  tij,'ura.ive  sense  only 
^^Mark  ix.  44,  4(>,  48), 'Tliei'  worm  dieth  not, 
an(i  the  lire  is  not  quenched  ;'  words  lx)rrowed 
fruii  Isii.  Ixvi.  24,  which  originally  relate  to  a 
temporal  state  of  things,  l)ut  which  liad  also 
become,  in  our  I^)rd's  lime,  the  po;,nlar  repre- 
sentation of  future  punishment  (Judith  xvi.  17; 
Ecclus.  vii.  17)  [Souj.  ;  TopheiJ.  Origen 
here  understands  '  worm' in  a  metaphorical  sense, 
as  denoting  the  accusation  of  conscience;  tiut 
Austin,  Chrysostom,  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Theo- 
phylact,  &c.,  contend  tliat  the  word  slioidd  be 
underst(K)d  literally.  Several  mistranslations 
occur.  In  Isa.  li.  8,  '  a.jii  the  worm  shall  eat 
them  like  wool,"  the  word  DD,  means  a  species  of 
moth  [MothJ.     In  Mic.  vii    1  7,  the  words,  "like 

worms  of  the  earth,  *j*"lK  vH'S,  literally, '  creepers 
in  the  dust,' '  serjienls  ;"  V  ul  .rejitilia  terra;  (comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  24).  In  1  Mace.  ii.  •32,  "  Fear  not 
the  words  of  a  sinful  man,  for  his  glory  shall  he 
duiig  and  worms;'  instead  of  KOTrpla,  '  <inng," 
should  he  read  aairpla,  '  rottenness,"  as  in  the 
Sept.  of  Job.vii.  5  ;  xxv.  6.  .S>>  also  in  Ecclus. 
xix.  3,  '  Moths  and  worms  shall  have  him  that 
cleaveth  to  harlots,"  iiislead  of  a'q'ns,  'moths," 
read  (r^i^Trij,  '  rottenness.'  Unchart  {Hierozoicon, 
ed.  Rosenmiiller,  Lips.  1793-1796,  vol.  iii.  ;  De 
Vermibiis).—i.  F.  D. 

WORMWOOD,  STAR  OF  (Uev.  viii.  10, 
11),  the  Apocalyptic  aiipell.ition  lor  the  national 
demon  of  Egypt,  set  foifh  in  the  vision  of  Patmns 
as  a  luminous  idol  presiding  over  "  the  third  part 
of  the  waters.'  The  vocation  of  this  star  was  to 
destroy  by  jjoiscm,  not  by  liie,  sword,  or  famine; 
hence  the  Talmudic  |)hrase  '  jioison  in  Egypt"  is 
put  in  opposition  to  fuo<l  or  '  corn  in  Ephraim' 
as  the  symbol  <if  blasiiliemy  and  idolatry  {Bab. 
Talmtid  in  Menacvth,  fol  85.  1  ).  Philo  also, 
speaking  of  Helicon,  'the  scorp'loii-like  slave,' 
rej)resents  him  as  having  cast  up  rhv kiyvTrTiaKhv 
lhv,^x\\e  Egyi)tian  venom,"  against  the  dwellers 
in  Palestine  [Be  Legal,  p.  102,  ed.  Turneb.). 
Daniel  gi\es  a  clear  intimation  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  [irevalent  belief  that,  like  Persia, 
Greece,  and  Jndaa,  every  nation  had  a  celestial 
prince  or  patron,  "15^  sar,  or  sire  (Dan.  x.  21). 
This  sar  lame-a/a,  ■  prince  on  high,"  of  the  Rab- 
bins h-id  also  a  representative  image  in  the  ma- 
terial firmament  (Rabbi  Salomon  on  Dan.  xi.  1), 

some  {j0^r\  he/el)  glittering  son  of  the  morning 
(Isa.  xiv.  I2j,  or  'light  of  lights '  (^wiore  reo) 
amon^  the  splendid  stars  or  intercessors  above 
{Mlitzim  ;  Ezek,  xxxii.  7,  8),  who  were  *  dark- 
ened ■  when  Pharaoh  was  extinguished.  Eusebius 
{Demtmstr  Evangelic,  iv.  8.  lU)  and  lamblichos 
{De  jKyyptiorum  Myateriis,  ^  v.  c.  25)  both  men- 
tion'the  angels  who  preside  over  the  nations;' 
and  Rablii  .Solomon,  the  chief  of  the  d'allican 
synagogue  in  his  day,  alVirms  that  '  befoie  God 
wreaks  his  vengeance  on  a  people  he  jiunislies 
their  prince,  because  it  is  written,  "The  Lord 
shall  punish  the  hcst  of  the  high  ones  on  high," 
and  then  follows  "and  the  kings  of  the  eaith  upon 
the  earth;'"  anil,  moreovei-,  it  is  witten,  '"How 
art  thou  fallen,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning!"  ' 
'Comment,  on  Isa.  xiii.    13).      Hence,   as   the 
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literal  fulfilment  of  Isa  xxiv.  21,  '.he  Jews  ▼«< 
anticipate  "the  extirpation  of  all  the  Gentiles, 
with  their  princes  on  high  and  their  [prete»ided1 
Gods"  ( ?\izzehon,  tp.  255,  in  Wagenseil's  Tela 
Jgncay 

St.  John  seems  to  employ  this  symbol  of 
Egyptian  poison  and  bitterness,  as  tlie  prototype 
of  a  great  Anti-Christian  Power,  which  would 
];oison  and  enj  bitter  the  ])ijre  waters  of  Chrisiiaii 
life  and  doctrine,  converting  them  into'worm- 
woo<l,'  mit:raim  being  a  figure  of  apostasy  and 
rebellion. — F.  H.  L. 

WRESTLING.      [Games.] 

V\  RITiAG  is  an  art  by  which  focts  or  ideas 
are  connnun.cated  from  one  jxison  to  another  by 
means  of  gi\en  signs,  sucli  as  symbols  or  leiters. 
It  has  been  a  generally  receiveil  and  popular 
0|)inion  that  writing  was  iirst  used  and  imparted 
to  mankind  when  God  wrote  the  Ten  Command- 
ments on  the  tables  of  stone  ;  but  the  silence  of 
Scripture  upon  the  subject  would  rather  snggest 
that  so  necessary  an  art  liad  been  known  long  before 
that  time,  or  otherwise  the  sacred  historian  would 
probably  ha\e  added  thi^  extraordinary  and  divine 
revelation  to  the  other  parts  of  his  information 
respecting  the  transactions  on  Mount  Sinai. 

After  the  gilt  of  language  (which  was  indis- 
]  ensable  to  rational  cieatiues),  it  would  seem  that 
uniting  was  the  most  highly  beneficial  anil  im- 
poitant  boon  which  could  i^  conferred  on  men 
j)osse.ise{l  of  intellect  and  understanding,  who  from 
their  ciicumstances  must  divide  and  spread  over 
the  whole  earth,  and  yet  be  forced  from  various 
necessities  to  maintain  intercourse  with  each  other. 

In  the  earliest  times  families  must  have  sepa- 
rated :  the  pastoral  life  required  much  room  for 
flocks  and  herds  ;  and  as  the  wealili  of  each  house- 
hold increased,  the  space  between  them  must  have 
liecome  gieater,  and  every  year  would  compel 
more  distant  migrations  from  these  unfailing 
causes  (Gen.  xiii.). 

But  even  in  the  Hrst  ages  of  the  world  it  would 
be  requisite  not  only  to  preserve  tuiimpalred  the 
knowledge  of  God.  but  it  would  be  desiiable  to 
have  some  method  of  transmitting  and  receiving 
intelligence  from  the  scattered  comnuuiities,  of  a 
more  ceitain  nature  than  verbal  messages  ever 
can  be;  nor  is  it  probable  that  events  which  were 
destiiied  to  act  ujiou  all  time  should  be  left  to 
float  iiixai  the  uncertain  stream  of  tradition,  when 
by  the  art  of  writing  they  might  lie  accurately 
conveyed  without  addition  or  diminution  to  the 
latest  I'.osteriry.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
wondrous  gift  of  writing  was  v/itlihelii  until  the 
world  had  lieen  twice  repeopled,  and  2513  years 
had  r.lled  by. 

The  working  in  iron  and  the  conslructto.i  of 
musical  instruments  are  recorded  in  Gen.  iv.  21, 
22 ;  whilst  neither  liefore  nor  after  that  period  is  the 
origin  or  discovery  of  tcriting  any  more  alhuled 
to  than  is  the  origin  of  language  itself.  Is  it  then 
too  much  to  believe  that  God  by  levelation  imme- 
diately imjiarled  to  mankind  the  power  of  writing? 
For  it  does  not  apjjear  that  any  person  ever  in- 
vejited  an  alphabet  who  haii  not  jiieviously  heard 
of  or  seen  one;  and  every  naiion  which  jiossessed 
the  art  always  prol"essi'd  to  have  derived  its  know- 
ledge horn  a  God.  Without  writing,  no  informa* 
tion  could  have  be«i  conveyed  to  remote  nations 
with  accuracy.  Few  jiersons  repeat  a  thing  in  tnc 
precise  words  in  which  a  detail  was  ^iven  to  tbrm, 
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atw.'  tlie  n.ost  fiifliuj^  cliant^e  in  an  ex])iess>')ii  may 
tltrow  tUe  whole  into  evroi-  and  confusion,  or  en- 
tirely (lestniy  llie  sense.  But  sucli  cannot  be  t lie 
case  if  uritinjj  im  tUe  meahs  of  coinuiunication, 
tVjr  wiialever  is  thus  deliiiilely  staled  may  be 
equally  well  lunleistood  l)y  those  to  whom  it  is 
addressed  as  ()y  those  who  write  it.  God  never 
works  unnecessary  miiacles;  but  tiiat  must  ha\e 
been  tlie  case  if,  f.ir  upwards  of  two  thousand  years, 
the  memory  and  speech  of  various  men  were  alone 
(he  depositaries  of  His  dealings  with  mankind. 

It  was  i  u. after  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
tlie  mos:  exact  accounts  sliould  have  been  pre- 
served of  the  creation,  the  fall  of  man,  and  many 
prophecies  of  dee[Te.?t  interest  to  unb.irii  genera- 
tions. Tlie  ages  and  genealogies  of  the  patriarchs  ; 
the  measures  of  the  ark  ;  the  (ir>t  kingly  govern- 
ment in  Assyria;  the  history  of  Abraham  anil  his 
descendants  for  4.30  years,  including  minute  cir- 
cumstances, changes,  and  conversations,  in  many 
dirt'erenl  countries;  could  scarcely  have  been  per- 
fectly preserved  by  oral  descent  for  twenty  cen- 
turies, unless  tlie  antediluvians  and  their  nnme- 
tliate  posterity  did  not  partake  of  the  fail  ngs  of 
Christians  in  the  defects  of  forgelfulness  and 
exaggeration  ;  but  allowing  the  art  o<"  writing  to 
have  been  given  with  language,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty, and  it  becomes  oljvious  that  each  transac- 
tion would  be  recorded  and  kept  exactly  as  it  was 
either  revealed  or  liap[)ened. 

It  is  not  a  vain  thing  to  suppose  that  the  his- 
tory of  creation,  and  all  following  events,  as 
briedy  related  by  ftloses,  were  taken  from  ancient 
documents  in  the  possession  (tf  the  Israelites  : 
this  opinion  is  maintained  by  Calmet  (6'owi?we«- 
taire  Litteral,  vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  13).  The  gifts 
of  inspiratiotj,  like  those  of  nature,  are  never 
8U[)eifluous.  When  God  had  once  revealed  to  the 
Patriarchs  what  was  '  in  the  beginning,'  there 
was  no  further  neetl  fiir  a  new  revelation;  and 
the  Hebrew  historian  might  coni[)iie  from  pre- 
vious records,  what  was  suliicient  for  mankind  to 
know  respecting  the  origin  of  '  things  which  are 
seen." 

In  the  fifth  chapter  of  Genesis  it  is  said,  'This 
is  the  book  of  the  generations.'  If  there  had  been 
merely  a  traditionary  recollection  of  '  the  genera- 
tiotis  of  Adam,'  preserved  only  by  transmis- 
sion from  one  memory  to  an<ilher  for  more  lliaii  a 
thousand  years,  the  term  hook  would  ha\e  been 
must  inapplicable,  and  coukl  not  have  been  used; 
and  to  suppose  that  a  written  document  had  been 
referred  (o,  cannot  be  deemed  as  forcing  the  con- 
struction of  the  word  in  this  instance,  more  than 
when  it  is  also  believed  that  '  the  book  of  tlie 
generation  (»f  Jesus  Christ'  (Alatt.  i.  I)  was  like- 
wise copieil  from  a  national  register,  and  not 
given  by  a  new  revelation  or  old  ti-adition,  for 
the  genealogies  in  the  New  Testament  were  not 
of  less  im|iortance  than  those  of  the  sons  of  Sliem 
(Gen.  xi,),  and  yet  tiie  former  were  taken  h-om 
jjublic  records.  Why,  then,  shoidd  a  miracle 
have  been  wrought  to  preserve  the  latter? 

The  book  of  Job  is  considered  to  l)e  the  most 
ancient  written  <lociiment  extant,  and  is  deemed 
an  authentic  narrative  and  not  an  imaginative 
poem  (James  v.  il).  By  some  persons  it  is 
tliought  to  be  the  work  of  Moses  (see  Mason  Good's 
DUa.  to  Translation  of  Job);  but  this  is  de- 
filed by  IJishop  Lowth  {Lecture'  on  Hebrew 
PoaCrjy      Lightfoot  uid  others  think  Elihu  wa« 


the  auth'.;.  This  is  the  more  credible  cpinion 
for  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  bt'ieve  that  long  con 
versatuins  between  several  persons  in  the  land  oi 
Uz  should  ha\ebeen  orally  preserved  for  perhaiis 
several  centihies,  and  then  lecordeil  with  minute 
accuracy  by  an  individual  who  spoke  a  ddleriut 
language,  and  who  received  it  irom  the  lipi  of 
strangers  and  foreigners. 

Hales  asserts  that  Job  lived  at  most  two  hun- 
dretl  years  before  t!ie  Kxode.  Our  version  of  the 
Scrijitiires  fixes  the  time  of  Job  at  B.C.  IS'iO, 
winch  allows  but  twenty  nine  veais  between  his 
era  and  that  of  the  deparluie  of  the  Israelites 
from  Kgypt.  He  that  as  it  uiay,  the  declarations 
of  Job  prove  that  letters  and  books  weie  known 
to  him  and  his  countrymen,  who  weie  a  people 
quite  distinct  finm  the  Hebrews. 

Jn  (he  nineteenth  cha,  ter  of  Job  (ver.  23,  21) 
it  is  said,  '  t)h,  that  my  words  were  now  written  I 
Oh,  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  I  that  they 
were  graven  with  an  iron  pen.''  Also  Job  xxxi.  35, 
'mine  adversary  had  uritten  a  book.'  Such  ex- 
pressions C(iuld  not  ha\  e  been  used,  and  would 
have  lid.d  no  meaning,  if  the  art  of  writing  had  been 
unknu.vn;  nor  could  there  have  Ijerii  such  terms 
as  book  aiid/JCH,  if  the  things  themselves  had  not 
existed. 

If,  then,  it  be  granted  that  the  Book  of  Job 
wtis  wtiiteii,  and  such  expressions  were  current 
before  the  Exode,  it  becomes  evident  irom  sacred 
history,  that  writing  was  not  only  in  u.se  l)efore 
the  law  was  given  on  Mount  Sinai,  but  that  if 
was  also  known  amongst  other  patriarchal  tribes 
than  the  children  of  Isiael.  The  suj^posed  writer, 
Elihu,  the  son  of  Barachel  the  Buzile  (Job  xxxii. 
'2),  was  a  ilccendant  of  Nahor,  the  brother  ol 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii  20,  21),  and  might  thus  be 
jio-sessed  of  whatever  arts  the  family  of  Terah 
had  inherited  from  IV'oali.  Another  singular 
phrase  is  foui.d  in  Job:  'My  days  are  swifter 
than  a  ]Post"  (ix.  2o^.  This  woulil  imjily  the  re- 
gular transmission  of  intelligence  by  appointed 
messengers  from  jjlace  to  place;  and  although  it 
iloes  not  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence  that 
such  a  person  on  all  occasions  cairied  letters,  it 
is  more  than  probable  that  such  a  mode  of  con- 
veying unportant  communications  was  established 
in  civilized  countries,  wheie  books,  pens,  and 
writing  were  known. 

Be/ore  the  law  was  given  by  God  to  Moses,  he 
had  been  commanded  to  write  the  important  trans- 
actions which  occurred  duiing  the  progress  of  the 
Israelites  from  Egyitt  to  Canaan  :  lor  in  Exod. 
xvii.  14,  it  is  recorded,  'And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  write  this  for  a  memorial  in  a  book.'  An 
account  of  the  disc,  mliture  of  the  Amalekites  is 
the  tirst  thing  said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses. 
This  battle  was  fought  ere  the  people  left  Rephi- 
dim  (Exod.  xvii.  13),  from  whence  they  depiuted 
into  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Exod.  xix.  2);  and, 
therefore,  that  writing  was  <irawn  up  Ixrfore  the 
events  on  the  mount  took  place.  The  law  was 
written  by  the  linger  of  God'  (Exod.  xxxi.  18), 
B.C.  1491,  and  sinct-  that  time  there  is  no  <pjestioil 
as  to  the  existence  of  the  art  of  writing.  The  com- 
mandments were  written  on  two  tables  of  stone 
(Exod.  xxxiv.  1);  but  immediately  afterwards, 
when  Moses  was  interceding  with  God  for  the 
sinning  idola'.ers,  he  says,  '  Blot  me  out  of  tky 
book  which  tiiou  has  written'  (Exod.  xxxii.  3S)» 
If  writing  in  alphabetical  characters  had  bma 
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jftjn  hy  Moses  for  tlie  first  time  on  tlie  'tallies  of 
gtoiie,"  lie  could  no*-  (Vom  these  have  iunl  tlie 
faintest  conception  of  a  book,  wliicli  is  a  thing 
composed  of  leaves  or  rolls,  and  of  wliicli  the 
stones  or  slates  could  have  given  liim  no  idea. 

Forty  years  after  the  law  was  written,  the 
Israelites  took  possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
where  the  'cities  were  walled  and  veiygri'al' 
(Num.  xiii.  2'^).  Amongst  other  places  which 
were  conqucreil  was  one  called  by  them  Debir. 
bnt  whose  original  name  was  Kiij  ith-sepher,  or 
the  Citv  of  Hooks,  or  Kiijath-sannah,  tlie  City  of 
Letters  (Jos.  XV.  49  ;  Judges  i.  1 1).  The  Canaan- 
ites  coidd  :iot  have  gained  their  knowledge  of 
letters  or  of  lio^iks  from  the  Hebrews,  witli  whom 
they  were  entirely  unacquainted  or  at  war,  and 
must,  therefore,  have  derived  tl:eni  from  other 
BOiu'ces.  1  he  Canaaidtes  being  the  descendants 
of  Canaan,  a  son  of  Ham,  had  [irobably  jjreserved 
and  cultivated  the  same  aits  and  sciences  which 
Misraim,  another  so)i  of  Ham,  cairied  into  Egypt 
(Gen.  X.  fi). 

'The  Book  of  .Tasher"  (Josh.  x.  13\  is  men- 
tioned by  Joshua,  but  wiiether  as  a  chronicle  of 
the  past  or  present  is  uncertain. 

Books  and  writing  must  have  been  familiar  to 
Moses,  "who  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of 
the  Egyptians'  (Acts  vii.  22),  for  at  the  time  of 
his  l)iith  that  people  had  arrived  at  a  high  pitch 
of  civilization.  Since  the  penetration  of  Dr. 
Young  discovered  the  key  liy  which  the  hitherto 
mysterious  liieiogly])hics  can  l>e  deciphered,  it 
has  been  found  that  from  the  earliest  era  Egypt 
liossessed  a  knowledge  of  wiiting.  Without  cre- 
diting the  very  distant  period  given  by  some 
chronologists,  which  fixes  the  lifginning  (if  the 
first  regal  dynasty  tiiere  5S07  years  B.C.,  or  as  M. 
I'risse,  the  learned  liieroglyjihist,  says,  in  his 
private  accounts,  '  untu^rnlleled  ages  before  the 
erection  of  the  pyramuls,'  it  is  not  [resuming  too 
much  to  tliini;  that  the  chronology  adopted  by 
Usher  is  loo  short  to  incUnle  many  Scri[itural 
transactiotis.  Chronology  is  a  matter  of  upi/iwii, 
founded  on  data  supplied  by  various  sources  of 
information,  and  nut  an  article  of _/"a/fA  ;  it  may 
therefore  lie  altered  and  improved  in  conformity 
with  well-ascertained  factsand  legitimateevidence. 
Hales,  agreeing  witli  Joseplius,  says  that  Menes, 
the  tirst  king  of  the  first  Egyptian  dynasty, 
began  his  reign  b.c.  2i\2  yems  (^C'/ironulo(/i/); 
hut  previous  to  liis  assuming  the  royal  dignity, 
Egypt  had  been  long  ruled  by  ai  succession  of 
])riests,  and  in  their  theocracy  Thoth  or  Hermes, 
a  god,  was  considered  by  them  to  be  the  inventor 
of  letters  (the  Egyptians  never  acknowleilgeil 
demi-goAsy,  and  in  no  instance  is  the  discovery 
of  the  art  of  wiiting  ever  attributed  to  men 
(Wilkhison,  A>i,c.  Egypt,  v.  2). 

Tliere  were  three  kinds  of  writing  practised  in 
Egypt: — Ut.  The  hieroglyphical,  or  sacred  scul])- 
tined  characters;  2d.  'l"iie  hieratic,  or  sacerdutal, 
which  was  aiibreviated  ;  3rd.  The  demotic,  or 
enchorial,  which  became  the  liatid  in  general  use. 
Leipsius,  in  Tlie  Annah  of  Archxcologlcal  Cor- 
respondence, Rome,  1S37,  maintains  that  tlie 
Egyj  tiaus  had  two  colloquial  dialects  in  use, 
which  were  very  distinct ;  the  classical  or  sacer- 
dotal, ■and  the  popular.  T!ie  sacred,  or  hiero- 
glyphic writing,  as  well  as  the  hieratic  of  all 
ages,  presents  the  former,  whilst  the  demutic  ])ie- 
te'ita    the    common   dialect.       Wilkinsui   thinks 
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the  liieroglypliical  was  the  sole  madt  of  writitg 
in  the  more  ancient  times,  yet  allov/s  the  hieratic 
to  have  been  employed  in  remote  ages  ;  Lut  if  M. 
Prisse"s  discovery  be  true,  of  a  papyrus  said  to  be 
written  in  the  reign  of  an  bitl)erto  unknown  king 
in  the  first  Memiihife  dynasty,  and  in  the  hieratic 
character,  its  extr  me  antiquity  will  be  fnund 
coeval  with  the  hieroglyphical. 


549.     [Ancient  Writing  materiaU.] 

If  there  be  no  enchorial  writing  found  (foi 
monuments  or  tombs  which  were  sacred  could 
not  have  common  characters  ujion  them)  until 
about  B.C.  ()(•(),  that  circumstance  does  not  pr(>ve 
that  such  a  mode  of  writing  was  vuiknown  in  the 
earliest  times;  for  from  tlie  account  of  the  burial 
of  Jacob  (Cien.  1.  9),  and  froin  (he  Swiff  oj"  Mose» 
(Kxod.  x\'.  l,anci  xiv.  26),  it  is  clear  thai  iiorsemeii 
were  a  part  of  the  Egyjitian  army,  anil  yet  there 
is  i)ut  one  solitary  specimen  of  a  man  on  horse- 
back amongst  the  infinite  variety  of  sculptured 
representations  of  their  manners  and  customs 
(Wilkinson,  vol.  i.  p.  '2H9').  The  jiriesfly  rulers 
of  Egypt  had  continued,  like  the  framers  of  ca^te 
in  India,  to  binii  down  by  certain  definite  and 
established  laws  (even  to  the  meagre  delineation 
of  the  human  body  in  painting)  every  mode  of 
action,  and  from  that  circumstance  it  may  be 
inferred  that  tlie  manner  in  wliich  trials  before 
the  judges  were  carried  on,  wa.s  not  an  innovation 
oi'  later  times.  There  were  royal  and  ]irieatly 
scribes,  but  tlieie  must  have  been  a  ditVerent  grade, 
employed  by  other  classes,  as  in  their  ]aw-court.s 
ttie  ciim]ilainant  always  stated  his  case  in  writing, 
ami  the  defendant  also  replied  in  writing;  from 
which  circumstance  (were  there  none  other) 
it  may  be  inferred  that  there  was  some  coinmoii 
popular  writing  for  such  ]iurposrs,  ties'des  that 
of  the  .sacred  hieroglyphics,  or  sacerdotal  mode.  In 
the  paintings  which  represent  t)ie  judgment  after 
death.  Thoth,  who  is  called  the  'Secretary  of  Jus- 
tice,' is  always  jxirtrayed  with  histaldet  and  style, 
just  begiiiiiing  to  write. 

Tlie  Meninonium  is  said  to  have  been  built 
abuiit  the  time  of  Moses  (u.c.  1571);  over  tlie 
entrance  gateway  to  the  library  was  inscribed, 
'  Remedy,  or  Balsam  for  Souls.'  Over  the  moul- 
dering door  which  led  to  the  liibliolhetical  reposi- 
tory, Champollion  read,  written  o\er  the  heads  of 
Thoth  and  .Safkli  (who  were  the  male  and  female 
deities  of  arts,  sciences,  and  lile-ature),  the  re- 
markably a|)pr(i))riate  titles  i.f  •  I'lesident  of  tl>« 
Lilirary,' and  '  Lady  of  Letters."  )ii  tiie  Sano- 
tnar,  at  Luxor,  erected  200  years  before  tlie  tiirih 
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e»f  Moses,  there  5s  an  inscription  over  Tlioth,  wliich 
begins,  '  Discourse  of  tlie  T^ovd  of  I  lie  Divine 
Writings.'  The  number  of  works  ascribed  to 
Thoth  is  stated  to  iiave  been  36,52.1. 

Tiie  great  PjnaiTiid  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  at  least  2123  years  B.C.;  in  a.d.  1S37, 
Col.  Howard  Vyse  (ound  in  tiie  low  chamber  tlie 
name  of  Supliis  (Cheops)  scored  in  red  ochre  on 
*tie  rough  stones  behind  the  fnint  facini;:  of  the 
room  (see  Ancient  Egijpt,  h\  G.  R.  G'liddon, 
Vice-consul  at  Cairo;  Boston,  U.S.  18i4). 

'  fti  Egy|)t  notliing  was  <h)ne  without  writing. 
Scribes  were  employed  or»  all  occasions,  whether 
to  settle  jHiblic  or  private  questions,  anri  no  bar- 
gain of  any  consequence  was  made  witlumt  tiie 
voucher  of  a  wtitteii  document'  (VVilkinsjii, 
vol.  i.  }».  183).  On  a  tomb  said  to  liave  been 
built  about  the  time  the  Pyramids  were  erected, 
is  seen  the  representation  of  a  steward  giving 
an  account  of  the  number  of  his  master's  flocks 
and  herds  (v(d.  iv.  p.  131).  Tlie  scrdtfs  and 
stewards,  who  were  employed  in  domestic  suits, 
conveyancing,  and  firming,  coulil  not  have  used 
the  sacred  characters  for  their  alVairs,  nor  could 
they  have  been  understood  by  the  people  gene- 
rally if  they  had;  it  may  therefore  be  concluded 
that  the  enchorial  writing  was  that  in  popular 
practice. 

Pliny  is  in  error  in  saying  that  papyrus  was  not 
used  for  paper  before  the  time  of  Alexamler  the 
Great,  for  ])apyri  of  the  most  remote  Phaiaonic 
period  are  foniul  with  the  same  mode  of  writing 
as  that  of  liie  age  of  Cheops  (Wilkinson,  vol.  iii. 
p.  150),  A  papyrus  now  in  Europe,  of  the  date 
of  Cheops,  establishes  the  early  use  of  written 
documents,  and  tlie  antiquity  of  paper  made  of 
the  byblus,  long  before  the  time  of  Abraham 
(^Ancient  E^t/pt,  p.  13).  As  papyrus  was  ex- 
j)etisive,  few  documents  of  that  material  are  found, 
and  these  are  generally  rituals,  sales  of  estates, 
and  official  jMijjers  (papyrus  was  used  until  about 
the  seventh  century  of  our  era).  A  soldiers  leave 
of  absence  has  been  discovered  written  upon  a 
piece  of  broken  earthenware. 

No  one  can  dispute  the  extreme  antiquity  of 
Egypt  as  a  nation,  nor  that,  at  the  time  of  Muses, 
itjj  inhaiiitants  were  in  a  state  of  advanced  civil- 
ization. From  the  researches  of  travellers  and 
hieroglyphists  in  late  years,  it  is  prove<l  beyond 
doubt  that  many  of  the  hieroglyphical  inscrip- 
tions were  written  before  tlie  Exodus  of  the  He- 
brews, and  tliat  writing  must  therefore  have  been 
in  use  at  or  before  that  period  ;  but  it  yet  remains 
to  be  said  from  whence  the  art  was  derived. 

'  The  earliest  and  surest  data'  (res|)ecting  al 
phabetical  huiguage)  '  are  found  in  the  genuine 
palifiographical  monuments  <if  the  Phoenicians.' 
*  Amongst  the  most  ancient  coins  yet  known  is 
one  snp]Ktsed  to  lie  ii.c.  39 1 '  [Alphabet]  ;  but 
these  ancient  specimens  of  engraving  or  writing 
prove  nothing  as  to  the  oru/in  of  the  thing  itself. 
It  is  possible  that  written  characters  can  be  traced 
no  higher  than  from  a  Phoenician  stock,  for  they 
«vere  the  immediate  jxisterity  of  Noah's  family. 
The  argument  here  stated,  as  to  the  credible  sup- 
position tliat  writing  was  given  with  language,  is 
not.  at  all  invalidated  by  gems  or  coins  whicii 
exhibit  the  oldest  or  most  primitive  form  of  writ- 
ten characters  known. 

The  Hindoos  and  Chinese  profess  to  liave  had 
Amongst  them  the  art  of  writing  from  time  imme- 
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morial ;  but  although  they  cannot  establish  tfa* 
truth  of  their  eniUess  chronologies,  yet  it  is  higfily 
probable  that  they  have  been  acquainted  with  that 
mode  of  communicating  and  transmitiing  ideas 
from  remote  ages.  Eight  Chinese  bottles  have 
lieen  found  in  dill'eient  tomiis  at  Thebes;  on  Kve 
of  them  is  written  the  same  inscription,  '  'I'he 
flower  opens,  and  lo  !  another  year.'  In  China 
writing  is  still  synibolical,  there  being  RO,0(K) 
characters,  to  which  there  are  21 J  radical  keys. 

Letters  are  generally  allowed  to  have  lieen  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  Phcjenicia,  and  to  have 
been  brought  from  thence  by  C^ailmus  into  Greece, 
about  fifteen  centuries  before  Clirist.  wliich  time 
coincides  with  the  eighteenth  Egyptian  dynasty; 
but  whilst  none  may  deny  such  to  have  been  the 
origin  of  Eurojiean  aljihabetical  characters,  it 
does  not  prove  the  Phcenicians  to  have  been  tlie 
inventors  of  writing.  That  people  occupied 
Phcenicia  in  very  early  times  after  the  Deluge, 
and  if  the  palriaich  and  his  sons  possessed  the 
knowledge  of  letters,  their  posterity  would  doubt- 
less preserve  the  remembrance  and  jiiactice  of 
such  an  invaluable  bequest,  whicli  would  be  con- 
veyed by  their  colonists  into  Greece  and  Africa. 
In  the  New  World  it  was  found  that  the  Peru- 
vians had  no  system  of  writing,  whilst  the  Mex- 
icans had  made  great  advances  in  hieroglyphical 
paintings. 

The  Aztecs,  who  preceded  the  Mexicans,  had 
attained  much  proficiency  in  the  art,  such  as  was 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  a  peojile  in  an  imperfect 
state  of  civilization.  '  By  means  of  it  were  re- 
corded all  their  laws,  and  even  their  regulations 
for  domestic  economy ;  their  tribute  rolls,  speci- 
fying the  imposts  of  the  various  towns  ;  their 
mythology,  rituals,  and  calendars,  and  their  \)0- 
litical  annals  carried  back  to  a  ]ieriod  long  be- 
fore the  foundation  of  the  city.  They  digested  a 
complete  system  of  ciironology,  and  could  sjje- 
cify  with  accuracy  the  dates  of  the  most  important 
events  in  their  history,  the  year  being  inscribed  on 
tlie  margin  against  the  particular  circumstances 
recortied  '  (Prescott's  Conquest  vf  Mexico,  i,  88). 

A  Mexican  MS.  usually  looks  like  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures,  each  forming  a  sejiarate  study. 
'J'lieir  materials  for  writing  were  various.  Cotton 
cloth,  or  prepared  skins,  were  used,  but  generally 
a  fine  I'abric  made  from  the  leaves  of  the  aloe 
{Agave  Americana),  from  which  a  sort  of  paper 
was  prepared,  somewhat  resembling  Egy.ptiaii 
joapyrus,  which  could  be  made  nujie  soft  and 
beautiful  than  ])arcliment.  When  written,  the 
documents  were  either  made  up  into  rolls  or  else 
into  volumes,  in  which  the  paper  was  shut  up  like 
a  fiililing  screen,  which  gave  the  ajijiearance  of  a 
book.  When  the  Spaniards  arrived  in  Mexico, 
great  quantities  of  these  MSS.  were  in  the  coun- 
try ;  but  the  first  Christian  archbishop,  Zurmar- 
raga,  caused  them  to  be  collected  from  every 
part  of  the  country,  and  had  the  whole  imrnl ! 
(Prescott). 

In  later  times  there  have  been  two  instances  in 
which  persons  in  semidiarbarous  countries  have 
constructed  an  alphabet,  from  having  heard  that 
by  such  means  ideas  were  communicated  in  many 
lands.  A  man  of  the  Grey  bo  tribe,  on  the  African 
coast,  and  a  Cherokee,  are  said  to  have  formed  a 
series  of  letters  adapted  to  their  respective  lan- 
guages ;  but  in  neither  case  was  it  the  result  of 
itUxdtive  genius  (Gliddon,  p.  17). 
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Vaiious  have  tieen  the  materials  and  iniule- 
ments  used  for  writing.  As  was  before  oi  served, 
paper  made  tVoiii  tlie  ])a]iyius  is  now  in  existence 
wliicli  was  f;ii>ricated  200i)  years  B.C.  Moses 
hewed  out  of  the  rock  two  tables  of  stone  on 
wiiich  the  Commandments  were  written  (Kxod. 
vxxiv.  1).  Alter  that  time  the  Jews  used  rolls  of 
skins  for  tli'jir  sacretl  writings.  Tiiey  also  en- 
graved writing  upon  gems  or  gold  plates  (Exoii. 
xxxix.  30). 

Before  the  discovery  of  paper  the  Chinese  wrote 
upon  thin  Iwards  with  a  sharp  tool.  Heeds  and 
canes  are  still  used  as  wri'ing  implements  amongst 
the  Tartars  ;  and  tiie  Persians  and  ither  Orientals 
write  for  temporary  purposes  on  .eaves,  or  smooth 
sand,  or  the  liark  of  trees.  The  Arabs  in  ancient 
times  wrote  their  poetry  upc'i  the  shoulder-blades 
of  sheep. 

The  Greeks  occasionally  engraved  their  laws 
on  tables  of  brass.  Even  before  tiie  days  of  Homer 
table-books  were  used,  made  of  wood,  cut  in  ihin 
fili'-es,  which  were  painted  and  jjolishcd,  and  the 
l)en  was  an  iron  instrument  called  a  style.  In 
later  limes  these  surf.tces  were  waxed  over,  that 
ihe  writing  n)ight  be  obliterated  lor  furtljer  use. 
Table-liooks  were  not  discontnined  till  tlie  tijur- 
teenth  century  of  tlie  Christian  era. 

At  lenglii  the  su])eriur  ])reparations  of  ))aper, 
parchment,  and  vellum,  became  general,  and 
superseded  other  materials  iu  many,  and  all  en- 
tirely civilized,  nations. 

Tlie  European  mode  of  writing,  with  its  perfect 
and  complete  apparatus  of  peii,  ink,  and  ])aper,  is 
too  well  known  to  need  description  in  these  ])ages, 
and  wouUl  be  irrelevaut  iu  an  article  like  the 
yresent. — S.  P. 
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YANSHUPH  {'f\\^yi;  Lev.  ii.  17;  Dent. 
XI V.  16;  Isa.xxxiv.il).  Iu  the  Septuagint  and 
Vulgate  it  is  translated  'Ibis,'  but  in  our  vt.rsion 
'Owl;'  which  last  Bocliart  su])])orts,  deriving 
the  name  from  FjK'J  nesheph,  '  twilight'  [Owr.J. 
It  may  be  remarked  that  '  Ibis'  in  Europe,  and 
even  in  mediieval  and  modern  Egypt,  was  a  very 
indelinite  name,  until  Hruce  tirst  pointed  out, 
and  Cuvier  afterwards  proved,  what  we  are  to 
understand  by  that  denomination.  All  reason- 
ing therefore  upon  the  question  by  interpreters 
of  the  Hebrew  anterior  to  the  establishment  of 
this  fact  must  of  necessity  be  inconclusive;  and 
tliough  Parkhurst  asserts  that  in  Coptic  Yau- 
suph  was  rendered  by  mi'  and  ip,  his  inferencfi 
remains  without  force  so  long  as  he  and  the  Copts 
are  ignorant  what  bird  these  names  really  in- 
dicate. It  is  not,  as  the  older  commentators 
believed,  a  great  bird  of  the  heron  or  stork 
tribes  {Ardea  of  Linn,  and  Ilassdquist) ;  nor,  as 
was  subsequently  the  ouinion,  a  Tantalus,  though 
correct  in  its  former  uetinition.  Tlie  real  bird  is 
not  the  Tantalus  Ihis  of  Linuseus,  or  Abu-ba- 
Rara,  but  one  of  smaller  dimensions,  jirobably 
the  Abou-hannes  of  Druce,  and  certainly  the 
Ibis  religiosa  of  Cuvier.  who  discovered  speci- 
mens in  the  mummy  state,  such  as  are  now  not 
uncommon  in  museums,  and,  by  comparison, 
proved  them  to  be  identical  with  his  sacred  ibis. 
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This  sfiecies  is  in  size  .somewhat  less  than  ft  fcvl, 
has  t!ie  head  and  neck  bare,  an^i  a  curved  bill 
resembling  that  of  a  curlew,  all  blai  k  :  \i^e  feet 
and  qiiill-reathers  the  same;  antl  from  the  rump 
there  are  projected  over  the  tail  a  lumdjei  of 
black,  delicate,  nnbarlied  feathers,  ja'i"g  a 
marked  character  to  the  bi.d,  which  in  all  the 
rest  of  its  plumage  is  wbite.  Tlie  .species  is  no- 
where abundant  ;  it  occurs,  in  the  sea.siin,  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  a  few  in  comiiany,  sehloni  coming 
down  into  Lower  Egypt,  iuit  extending  over 
central  Africa  to  the  .Senegal.  A  bird  so  rare 
about  Jlemphis,  and  totally  niikiiown  in  Pales- 
tine, could  not  be  the  Yanshu|.h  of  tlie  Penta- 
teuch, nor  could  the  black  ibis  which  ajipears 
about  Damietta.  nor  any  sjiecies,  strictly  tenants 
of  hot  and  watery  legions,  be  well  taki  n  lor  it. 
Uochart  and  otliers,  who  refer  the  name  to  a 
sjiecies  of  owl,  appear  to  disregard  two  other 
names  ascribed  to  owls  in  the  IGih  verse  of  the 
same  chajiter  of  Leviticus.  If,  therefore,  an  owl 
was  here  again  intended,  it  would  have  been  placed 
in  the  former  verse,  or  near  to  it.  In  this  dilii- 
culty,  consitlering  that  the  Siventy  were  not 
entirely  without  some  grounds  fur  referring  the 
Hebrew  Yiinshupli  to  a  wader;  that  the  oldei 
commentators  took  it  for  a  species  of  ardea;  aim 
that  the  root  of  the  naii;e  may  refer  to  twilight, 
indicating  a  crepuscular  bird  ;  we  are  inclint-d  to 
select  tiie  niglit  heron,  as  the  only  one  that  unites 
these  several  ipialilies.  It  is  a  bird  smaller  than 
the  common  heron,  distinguished  by  two  or  tlire* 
white  plumes  hanging  out  of  ihe  black-capped 
nape  of  the  male.  In  habit  it  is  partial  I  j'  noc- 
turnal.    The  Arabian  Abou-onk  ?,  if  not  the  idcD 


5.i0.     [Niglit  Heron  of  Araljia.] 

tical,  is  a  close  congener  of  the  specie.^,  found  in 
every  portion  of  the  teinperate  and  warmer  cli- 
mates of  the  earth  :  it  is  an  inhabitant  of  Syria, 
and  altogether  is  free  from  the  princiiial  objections 
made  to  the  ibis  and  the  owl.  Tiie  Liiinseao 
single  Ardea  nycticorax  is  now  typical  of  a  genus 
of  that  name,  and  includes  several  species  uf  nigliJ 
herons  They  Hy  abroad  at  dusk,  frequent  the 
sea  shore,  marshes,  and  rivers,  feeding  on  mol- 
lusca,  Crustacea,  and  worms,  and  have  a  cry  «t  a 
most  disagreeable  nature.  This  bird  )ia«  been 
confounded  with  the  night  hawk,  which  is  a  goat- 
sucker (caprimulgus),  not  a  hawk. — C.  H.  S. 
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YEAR  (HiK')-  The  Hebrew  year  consisted 
of  twelve  iinetnial  months,  wliich,  previously  to 
the  exile,   weie  lunar,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 

names  of  the  moon,  t^'^^  and  m\  which  sig- 
nify res))ecfively  a  montli  (so  witli  us  moon  from 
month,  German  luond)  ;  thoui^li  Credner,  relying 
too  much  on  hyiKithesis,  especially  on  tlie  as- 
sumptiiin  of  tlie  late  origin  of  the  Peiitateucli,  lias 
•ndeavomed  to  show  tluit,  until  tlie  eighth  cen- 
ury  befae  Christ,  tlie  Israelites  ieck<ineil  liy 
iolar  years.  The  twelve  solar  months  made  up 
only  35 1  days,  constituting  a  year  too  shoit  by 
no  fewer  than  eleven  days.  Tliis  deficiency 
would  have  soon  iiiverte<i  the  year,  and  could 
not  have  existed  even  for  a  short  jieriod  of  time 
witliout  occasioning  derangements  and  serious 
inconvenience  to  the  Hebrews,  whose  year  was  so 
full  of  festivals.  At  an  early  day  then  we  may 
well  (jelieve  a  remedy  was  provided  for  this  evil. 
Thff  course  wh'ch  the  ancients  pmsued  is  un- 
known, but  Ideler  {CAroHol.  i.  490J  may  be  con- 
sulted for  an  ingenious  conjecture  on  the  subject. 
The  later  Jews  inlercalate<l  a  month  every  two, 
or  every  liiree  years,  taking  care,  however,  to  avoid 
making  tlse  seventh  an  intercalated  year.  The 
supplementary  montii  was  added  at  the  termina- 
ti  in  of  tlie  sacreil  year,  the  twelfth  month  (Fe- 
bruary and  iMarch),  and  as  this  month  bore  the 
name  of  Adar,  so  the  interposed  month  was  called 
.  eadar  (ITXI),  or  Adar  tlie  Second.  The  year, 
as  a])pears  from  the  ordinary  reckoning  of  the 
months  (Lev.  xxiii.  34;  xxv.  9;  Num.  ix.  11; 
2  Kings  xxv.  8;  .ler.  xxxix.  2;  comp.  1  j\Iacc. 
iv.  o'i;  X.  21),  liegan  with  the  month  Nisan  (Kstli. 
iii.  7),  agreeably  to  an  exjiress  direction  given  by 
Moses  (Kxod.  xii.  2;  Num.  i.x.  1).  Tiiis  com- 
mencement is  generally  thought  to  be  that  of 
merely  tiie  etxdesiaslical  year;  and  most  Jew  isii, 
and  many  Christian  authorities,  hold  that  the 
civil  year  oiiginally  liegan,  as  now,  with  the 
month  Tisri ;  tiie  iiabbins  conjecturaliy  assigning 
as  the  reason  that  this  was  the  month  in  wliicli 
the  creation  took  place.  Josephus"  statement  is 
as  I'oilows  :  '  JVIoses  apjiointed  that  Nisan  should 
be  the  (irst  month  for  their  festivals,  because  he 
br.iuglit  them  (the  Israelites)  outof  Kgypt  in  that 
month ;  so  that  this  month  began  the  year,  as  to 
all  the  solemnities  they  observed  to  the  liononr  of 
Hod,  although  iie  preserved  the  original  order  of 
(lie  months  as  to  selling  and  buying  and  other 
ordinary  afl'airs  {Autiq.  i.  3.  3).  Winer,  however, 
is  of  opniion  that  (lie  commencement  of  the  year 
uilh  Tisri,  together  with  the  l)eginning  of"  the 
sacred  year  in  Nisan,  is  probably  a  ])ost-i--xilian 
arrangement,  designed  to  commemorate  the  first 
step  of  tiie  leturn  to  the  native  soil  of  Palestine 
(Ksfh.  iii.  1  ;  Nell.  vii.  73  ;  viii.  1,  s(j.);  an  ide.i, 
however,  t(t  whicl:  they  only  can  give  assent  who 
liold  that  the  changes  introduced  on  the  K^tnrii 
from  Haliylon  were  tif  a  constniotive  ratiier  than 
a  restoratory  nature — a  class  of  authorities  with 
vvhicli  the  writer  has  few  bon<ls  of  connection. 
Vlie  reailer  should  consult  Exod.  xxiii.  16; 
xxxlv.  22.  Hut  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
year  with  Tisri,  at  wiiatever  jieriod  it  originated, 
had  after  tiie  exile  this  advantage, — that  it  ac- 
corded with  the  era  of  the  Seleucidse,  which  began 
in  Octolter.  Tlie  ancient  Heliiews  jxjssessed  nc 
tuch  thing  as  a  formal  and  recogniseil  era.  Ttieit 
year  and  their  months  were  determined  and  regu- 


lated, not  hy  any  systematic  rules  of  aatroQOia/", 

hut  by  the  first  view  or  apjiearance  of  the  mocn. 
In  a  similar  manner  they  dated  from  great  national 
events,  as  the  departure  from  Earvpt  (Exod.  xix. 
1  ;  Num.  xxxiii.  38;  I  Kings  vi.  1);  from  llie 
ascension  of  mynarchs,  as  in  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Chronicles;  or  from  the  erection  of  Solo- 
mon's temple  (I  Kings  viii.  1  ;  ix.  10);  and  at 
a  Liter  jieriod,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
IJaliyh.nish  captivity  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  21  ;  xl.  1). 
V\  hen  they  became  subjects  of  the  G'rajco-Syrian 
eiripire  they  adopted  the  Seleucid  era,  wiiich 
liegan  with  the  year  15. c.  312,  when  Seleuciis 
conquered  Uabvlnii. — J.  R.  B. 

YSOP  oit  HYSSOP.  Reference  was  from 
Hyssop  to  the  German  form  of  the  name,  as  the 
author  was  engaged  in  a  course  of  investigation, 
wliich  he  hoped  would  lead  to  some  satisfactory 
information.  The  result  h«  coniinunicated  in  a 
])aper  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and 
jiublished  in  their  .loitrnal  for  November,  1844. 
From  the  passages  in  which  esohh  and  hyssop 
are  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Testan.ents, 
and  which  are  enumerated  in  the  article  Hyssop, 
the  author  inferred  that  any  ])laiit  answering  to 
all  that  was  retjuired  should,  in  theMrst  place,  be 
found  in  every  one  of  the  places  and  situation* 
where  it  is  mentionetl  as  existing  in  Scripture, 
Thus  it  should  be  found  in  Lower  Egypt  (Exod. 
xii.  22);  in  the  desert  of  Sinai  (Lev.  xiv.  4,  6, 
and  52;  Num.  xix.  6,  18);  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerusalem  (John  xix.  29) ;  secondly,  that  it 
should  be  a  jilant  growing  on  walls  or  rocky 
situati(>ns  (1  Kings  iv.  33);  and,  finally,  that  it 
should  lie  possessed  of  some  cleansing  propertie* 
( Ps.  li.  7);  though  it  is  jiiobable  that  in  this 
passage  if  is  used  in  a  figurative  sense.  If  should 
also  be  large  enough  to  yield  a  stick,  and  it  ought, 
moreover,  to  have  a  nau.e  in  the  Arabic  or  cognate 
languages,  similar  to  the  Helirew  name.  This,  we 
have  liefore  seen,  is  written  Esob  and  Esob/i,a.\so 
Esnf ;  and  in  the  Chaldee  version  it  is  Esofa. 
The  author  stated  that  his  attention  had  been 
drawn  ta  the  subject  when  collating  the  list  of 
drugs  in  his  MS.  catalogue,  mentioned  vol.  i. 
p.  (i,  with  that  in  the  great  work,  entitled  Con- 
tiniis,  of  Rhages,  by  finding  that  the  Arab  aiithor 
descriiied  two  kinds  of  hyssop,  one  of  them  grow- 
ing on  the  mountain  of  the  temple,  that  is,  of 
Jerusalem.  Celsius,  indeed  {^Hierobot.  i.  407), 
mentions  the  same  ])lant — IJyssojnis  in  moiitibus 
lUerosol ymorimi,  or  in  Atabic  Zcofa  bu  jebal  al 
/luds.  Jerusalem  is  now  called  l)y  the  Aralis 
El  Kuds,  'the  Holy,' and  by  Arabian  writers 
Beit  el-Mukdis,  or  Beit-al- Mukuddus,  '  the 
Sanctua'y.'  In  connection  with  this  the  author 
obser\eil,  that  Burckhardt  had  described  a  plant, 
called  alsef,  which  he  had  met  with  in  seieral 
wadeys  aliout  Mount  Sinai,  creeping  up  the 
mountain  side  like  a  parasitic  ]ilant,  its  branche.9 
covered  with  small  tiiorns.  From  the  name  and 
desciipfion  the  r'j'iiior  inferred  that  tliis  must  be 
the  coper  jdant  {capjiaris  spinosa  of  botanists), 
or  some  closely  allied  s])eries.  For  he  found  on 
investigation,  that  though  ftnbir  is  the  ordinary 
Arabic  name  of  the  caper,  it  i.s  also  called  asjf^ 
as  may  be  seen  in  \\\^  Alfag.  Udtvich,  translated 
by  Mr.  (iladwin.  So  in  the  Kamns,  as'ib  is  a> 
/ndjbits  ;  in  Fieytag's  lexicon  Araliico- Ixiiinuis^ 
rtJwY"  is  translated  cappaHs,  ^c.  Tlie  similarity 
in  name  lieing  sufhciently  great,  the  autlior  prjH 
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•weds  to  show  li  .  :  'iie  caper  luisli  corresponds  in 
nearly  every  tliiiig  tliitt  is  required. 

Thus  tiiC  caper  nlaiit  is  well  Uuowii  ro  lie  indi- 
genous in  Lower  K^'ypt,as  mentioned  liy  De  Lile, 
Forskal,  and  )*ro>per  Alpinus,  &c.  hove  says, 
'  Le  Mont  Sainlc  Catherine  est  au  sud  sud-ouest 
dii  Mont  Sinai.  Hans  les  deserts  (jui  envirnn- 
nenl  ces  irioiitagnes  jai  frouve  capparh  spinosa.' 
He  alsii  liiuiid  ii  anujp.i,'  the  ruins  near  Jerusalem, 
as  BeU)ii  and  Hauivolf  liad  done  previously. 
Thar  ii  grows  upon  walls  is  sufficiently  well 
known.  l)e  Candnile  says  it  is  Innnd  '  in  muris 
et  rupeslrihus  Kuropcc  Australia  et  Orieulis.* 
Tliat  it  jiossessed,  or  was  supposed  to  jmssess, 
cleansing  or  detergent  properties,  may  he  seen  in 
the  various  aceounts  (if  it  i'pom  the  time  of  Hiji- 
jiocrates.  }*iiny  remarks  especially,  that  it  is  use- 
ful in  a  skin  disease  nearly  allied  to  lepiosy.  It  is 
not  a  little  reinaikahle,  that  it  was  in  the  cere- 
ir.onies  ol'  purilication  from  this  disease  that  esof 
was  employed  bv  the  Israelites.  It  remains  oidy 
to  see  whether  the  caper  plant  would  yield  a 
stick  longenougl.  for  a  man  with  his  outstretched 
arm  to  he  ahle  to  raise  the  sponge  di|  ped  in  vi- 
negar to  the  lips  of  our  Saviour.  Tlie  cross,  to 
he  sni'dciently  strong,  could  not  have  been  very 
l.ifty,  to  admit  lieing  home  along;  and  therefore 
an  ordinary  sized  stick  wnuhl  i:e  long  enough  for 
the  purpose.  Such  a  stick  a  shruh  like  the  caper 
plant^,  growing  in  a  congenial  climate,  would  sup- 
])ly  Pliny  describes  the  cappuris  as  a  shiub  of  a 
hard  and  woody  sulislance.  The  term  calamus 
was,  however,  used  in  a  much  more  general  sense 
than  is  generally  supposed  [Kaneh).  and  I'liny 
fni|ih)vs  tlie  nhrase  "  inipriiiiere  <'alainnm,"  to  sig- 
nilV  graftnig  ;  as  '  kalm  lugana'  is  used  in  the  pre- 
sent (lay  in  India.  Besides  this,  every  pan  of  the 
c.iper  ])lant  was  ]ireserved  in  vinegar  in  ancient 
times  (Pliny);  which  may  explain  the  [ire- 
siiice  of  the  vessel  full  of  vinegar;  and  a  reed 
may  have  been  employed  in  collecting  the  Qowei 
Ijiids,  or  iVnit  of  the  caper  bush,  growing  on  walls 
ox  the  sides  of  rocks.  If  such  a  stick  were  ein- 
[doyed,  it  would  naturally  be  called  the  caper, 
or  hyssop  stii;k. 

Hence  the  author  concludes,  that  as  fire  caiier 
nhint  has  an  Arabic  name,  astif,  similar  to  the 
Hebrew  esob  or  esof,  as  it  is  found  in  Lower 
Kgypt,  in  the  deserts  of  Sinai,  and  in  New 
Jerusalem  ;  as  it  grows  ujioii  rocks  and  walls, 
was  always  supposed  to  be  possessed  of  cleansing 
ipialities,  is  large  enough  to  yield  a  stick  ;  and  as 
its  dilTerent  jiarts  used  fo  bs  preserved  in  vinegar, 
as  its  buds  now  are;  he  is  wairanted,  IVoin  the 
union  of  all  these  jiroperlies  in  this  jdalit,  corre- 
sponding so  closely  to  those  of  the  original  esof, 
in  considering  it  as  m-  ved  that  the  caper  plant 
'»  the  hyssop  of  Scripture. — J.  F.  R. 
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1.  ZABAD  (nnr,  God-given;  Sept.  Za;3f5).  a 
person  of  the  tribe  of  Ju(Lh,  mentioned  in  1 
C'iron.  ii.  36,  ainong  the  descendants  of  Sheshan, 
OK  tlie  marriage  of  Ins  daughter  with  an  Egy])tian 
>e:vant  [Jahha  ;  SheshanJ. 

'^ .  7.\BAD,  a  grandson  of  Ephraim,  who,  with 
jti.ers  of  tiie  family,  was  killed  during  the   life 
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time   of  Ephraim,  by   the    men   of  Cath.   in  on 

attempt  whieli    the   Hebiews  seem    tc   have  made 
to  drive  ofl'  their  cattle  f  1  Chron.  vii.  '1\).     [See 

KPHKAUI  ]  » 

3.  ZABAD,  son  of  an  Ammonitess  named  Shi 
nieath,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Jehozabad,  the 
son  (>fa  i\Ioaliitess,  slew  King  Joash,  'o  whom  they 
were  both  household  oHicers,  in  his  bed  ('2  Kings 
xii.21;  2  Chron.  xxiv.  25,  2G).  In  the  tirst  of  these 
texts  he  is  called  Jozachar.  Tliesacied  historian 
does  not  a],]iear  to  record  the  mongrel  parentage 
of  these  men  as  suggesting  a  reason  for  their 
being  more  easily  led  to  this  act,  but  as  indi- 
cating the  sense  which  was  entf-itained  of  the 
enormity  of  Joash  s  conduct,  that  even  ..ley,  though 
servants  to  the  king,  and  though  only  half  .lews  by 
birth,  were  led  to  conspire  against  him  '  for  the 
lilood  of  the  sons  of  Jehoiada  the  priest.'  It 
would  seem  that  their  murderous  act  was  not 
aljhoired  by  the]ieople;  for  Amaziah,  the  son  of 
Joash,  did  not  venture  to  call  them  to  account 
till  he  felt  himself  well  established  on  the  thione, 
when  tliev  were  both  jint  to  death  (2  Kings  xiv. 
5,  6  :  2  Chroti.  xxv.  3,  4). 

4.  ZAB.\r),  one  of  the  jiersoiis  who,  at  the  in- 
sfaricp  of  Ezra,  ]iuf  away  the  foreign  wives  they 
had  taken  alter  the  return  from  captivity  (Ezra 
X.  27). 

ZABUD  O-nr,  bestoKcd;  Sept.  Za^oid),  a 
son  of  Nathan  ilie  pi()]ihef,  who  held  under  Solo- 
mon the  iniportant  jilace  of  'king's  i'riend,'  or 
favouiite  (1  Kings  w.  5),  which  Hushai  liad 
held  under  David  (1  ClnoTi.  xx\  ii  33),  and 
which  a  person  named  Elkanah  held  under  Ahaz 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  7).  .\zariaii,  another  son  of 
Nathan,  was  'over  all  the  (honseluild'Urfhcers'  of 
king  Solomon  ;  and  their  advancement  may  uoubt- 
less  be  ascribed  not  only  to  the  young  kings  re- 
S])ect  for  the  venerable  prophet,  who  had  been  his 
instructor,  but  to  the  friendshi])he  had  contracted 
with  his  sons  during  the  cour.se  of  education. 
The  otlice,  or  rather  honour,  of  'friend  of  the 
king,'  we  find  in  all  the  despotic  g<ivernments  of 
the  East.  It  gives  high  ])ower,  wilhonf  the  jmhlic 
respoiisibilily  which  the  holding  of  a  regular  iilTice 
in  the  state  necessarily  imposes.  It  iniplies  the 
])ossession  ol'the  utmost  confidence  of,  and  familiar 
intei course  with,  the  monarch,  to  whose  person 
'  the  fiiend"  at  all  times  has  access,  and  who-se 
jnlluence  is  flierei'ore  often  far  greater,  even  in 
matters  of  stale,  than  that  of  the  recognised  mi- 
nisters of  govermnent. 

ZABULUN.      iZicBL'i.LN.] 

ZACCHEUS  0^?-T  ;  ZaKxaios,.;j/s^wi.?),  a  su- 
perintendent of  taxes  at  Jericho.  Having  heard 
of  the  Redeemer,  he  felt  a  great  desire  to  see  him 
as  he  drew  near  that  jilace  :  for  which  jiurnose  he 
crnnbed  up  into  a  sycamore-tree,  lieeause  he  was 
little  of  stature.  Jesus,  jileiised  with  this  mani- 
festation of  his  eagerness,  and  knowing  that  it 
jiroceeded  from  a  heart  not  far  from  the  kingdom 
of  God,  saw  fit  to  honour  Zaccheus  by  becoming 
his  guest.  This  olTended  the  self-righteous  Jews, 
who  objected  that  '  he  was  gone  to  be  a  guest  with 
a  man  that  is  a  sinner.'  This  olVensive  imputa- 
tion wiis  met  by  Zaccheus  in  the  s]iirit  of  the 
Mosaic  conception  of  goodness — '  The  half  of  my 
goods  I  give  fo  the  jioor ;  and  if  I  have  taken 
anything  from  any  man  by  false  accusation,  I 
restore  hiaj  fourfold.'     He  that  knew  tbe  heart  ol 
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Brian  knew,  not  only  the  triitli  of  tliis  statement, 
but  that  the  good  works  of"  Zaccheus  emanated 
from  right  motives,  and  iheietbie  teimiiiateil  llie 
conversation  with  the  words.  '  This  day  is  salva- 
ticn  co'.ne  to  this  lioiise,  forsoninch  as  he  also  is 
a  son  of  Aliiah  an' — a  declaration  wliich,  whether 
Zaccheus  was  hv  hirtii  a  Jew  or  not,  signiKea 
Jhat  he  liad  tlie  same  principle  of  faith  which  was 
impnted  to  Abraham,  tlie  father  of  the  faithful, 
for  riirhteoijsness  (Liil<e  xix.  2,  sq.). 

Tiadition  represents  Zacchens  as  the  ihst  Cliria- 
tjan  hisliop  of  Cuesarea. — ,1.  R.  B. 

ZACIIAHIAH.      [Zecuakiah] 

ZACIIAHIAS.     [Zixhauiah] 

ZADOK,  derived  from,  the  root  pTV,  cone- 
8iK)iidiiig  with  the  Latin  jusins.  There  are 
several  men  of  this  name  meiilioned  in  the  UUl 
Testament. 

1.  In  the  reign  of  David,  Zadok  (tlie  son  of 
Ahitut  and  father  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Chron.  vi.  P) 
and  Ahimelech  were  the  jiriests  (2  S.m.  viii. 
17)  Zadok  and  the  Levi'es  were  with  David 
when,  al'ter  the  middle  of  llie  eleventh  century 
B.C.,  he  tied  from  Absalum  ;  hnt  the  king  ordered 
Zadok  to  carry  hack  the  aik  of  God  int-o  tiie  cify 
(2  Sim.  XV.  24,  25,  27,  2'J,  35,  3(5  ;  xviii.  19,  22, 
27).  The  king,  also,  ci'osideiiiig  Zadok  a  seer, 
commanded  iiim  to  return  to  the  city,  stating 
that  he  would  wait  in  the  ))lain  of  llie  wilderness 
until  he  should  receive  such  information  fr(,m 
him  and  his  son  Ahimaaz,  and  also  from  the 
son  of  Ahi.ithar,  as  might  ind\ice  him  to  remove 
farther  away.  On  hearing  that  Ahitlio])hel  had 
joined  Ahsalom,  David  requested  H-ishai,  liis 
friend,  to  feign  himself  to  l)e  also  one  of  the  con- 
epirators,  e^n<l  to  inform  Zailok  and  Ahiatliar  of 
the  coun.sels  adopted  by  Absalom  and  his  rel)el- 
lions  confederates.  The  reqiit-st  of  David  was 
complied  with,  and  the  ))lans  of  tiie  rebels  made 
known  to  David  by  tlie  instrumentality  of  Zadok 
and  the  others. 

After  Absalom  was  vanqiiished,  David  sent  to 
Zadok  and  Abiathar.  the  priests,  saying,  *  Sjieak 
unto  the  elders  of  .Indali.  Why  are  ye  the  last  to 
bring  tlie  king  back  to  his  house?'  lS^(^  (2  S.im. 
xix.  11  ;  XX.  25).  'When  Adonijah  attempted  to 
succeed  to  the  throne.  Abiathar  countenanced 
liim,  hnt  Zadok  was  iiot  called  to  tiie  feast  at 
which  the  cons]iirat,)rs  assembled.  King  Da-'id 
sent  tor  Zadok  and  Nathan  the  prophet  to  anoint 
Solomon  king  (1  Kings  i.  32-15). 

2.  In  1  Chron.  vi.  12,  and  Neli.  xi,  11,  an- 
other Za»ok  is  mentioned,  the  father  of  whom 
was  also  called  Aliitub,  and  who  l)egat  .Shallnm. 
This  Zadok  descended  from  Zad(>k  the  jiriest  in 
the  days  of  David  and  Solomon,  and  was  the  an- 
cestor of  Kzia  the  scribe  (Kzra  vii.  2).  We  learn 
from  Ezck.  xl.  46;  xliii.  19;  xliv.  15;  xlviii. 
II,  that  the  sons  of  Zadok  were  a  jire-eJiiiiKiit 
saeerilotal  family. 

3.  Zadok  was  also  the  name  of  the  father-in- 
law  of  U/,/,i  ill  and  the  grandfather  of  king  Jotham, 
who  rtigned  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury before  Christ  (2  Kings  xv.  33;  2  Chron. 
xxvii.  1 ). 

4  and  5.  Two  priests  of  the  name  of  Zadok 
are  mentioned  in  Neli.  iii.  1-29,  as  having  as- 
aisted  in  rebuilding  th;  wall  of  Jerusalein  about 
B.C.  4 15. 

The  Zadok  mentioned  in  Nell.  x.  22  as  having 
■ealcd  the  covenant,  ar\d  Zadok  the  scribe  named 


in    Neh.   xiii.   13,    are  prolialily    the  same   wba 
lielped  to  build  the  wall. — C.  A.  F.  13. 

ZAIT,  or  SAIT  (nU),  is  uiiiveraally  ac. 
knowledged  to  be  the  Olive-tree.  The  Latin 
au'lior  Ammiamis  Mai  r.ei linns.  a»  qui/ted  hv 
Celsius  (vol.  ii.  p.  3'.>1),  was  acqoa  nteil  wit!i  it, 
for  he  says  of  a  place  in  Mesoputaniia.  '  Zaita/n 
venimiis  locum,  (pii  0/ea  aih.ir  ind  ipri'tafnr.' 
ZaituoH  is  tlie  Aiainc  ii;imp  tiv  wiiicn  Ii"  iliie 
is  known  from  Syria  to  CanlMil,  and  descr-lied  i;i 
tlie  wirks  of  both  Arabic  and  Pe).--iaii  antliors. 
It  is  more  than  (iiobable  that  it  was  intrmiiiceii 
from-  Asia  into  J<hirope.  The  Greeks,  indeed, 
had  a  tradition  that  the  first  branch  of  it  wug 
cariied  by  a  dove  from  Pliuen'cia  to  the  tem|.'.L-! 
of  Jupiter  in  Kpiriis.  u  lii-re  the  jji  iests  received 
and  planted  it;  and  Pliny  states  that  tliere  weie 
no  olive-tiees  in  Italy  or  Spain  bcfoie  the  173i<l 
year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  Uume. 
Though  the  olive  continues  to  be  much  cuJu-> 
valeil  in  Syria,  it  is  yet  much  m.:re  extensively 
so  in  the  south  of  Eorope,  u  hence  tlte  rest  ni  tiie 
world  is  cliielly  su|iplied  with  olive-oil. 

No  free  is  more  freq'iently  mentioned  li_> 
ancient  authors,  nor  was  any  one  more  highly 
iionoured  by  ancient  nations,  liy  the  Greeks  it 
was  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  even  ei.onloyed 
in  crowning  Jove,  Apollo,  and  Ileicnies,  as 
well  as  emperors,  philosophers,  and  orators,  and 
'  qnivis  alii,  cateros  moitales  virtnte  et  industiia 
sujjergiessi,  oha  coronantur.'  By  the  Romans 
also  it  was  highly  hormured.  '  0!e;c,' says  Pliny, 
•  hoiiorem  lloniana  majestas  magnum  pracbuit ;' 
and  Columella  describes  it  as  'tinma  omiii'.nn 
aiboriim.'  It  is  nor  «N>iM.levful  that  almost  all 
the  ancient  -\iitnors,  from  the  time  of  Homer,  so 
fieqnenlly  nwr'tion  it,  and  that,  ;ts  Horace  says 
(^Carm.  i.  7) — 

' sunt  quibus  unum  opi.s  est 

Lhidiqne  decerptam  I'loiiti  prseponere  olivam.' 

The  olive-tree  is  of  slow  growth,  liut  remarkatile 
for  the  great  age  it  attains.  It  never,  however, 
l(e<'nmes  a  verv  lar  e  tree,  though  sometimes  two 
or  three  stems  rise  from  the  same  root,  and 
reach  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet/ high.  The 
leaves  are  in  j'airs,  lanceolate  in  shape,  cf  a  dull 
green  on  the  upper,  and  hoary  on  the  under 
surface.  Hence  in  countries  wheie  the  olive  is 
extensively  cultivated,  the  scenery  is  of  a  litiil 
character  from  this  colour  of  the  foliaire.  The 
fruit  is  an  elli]itical  drvqoe,  witli  a  hard  stony 
kernel,  and  remarkable  fnim  the  ontf-r  ileshy  jiari 
being  that  in  vvhi<'.h  much  oil  is  lodt^ed,  and  not, 
as  is  usual,  in  the  almond  of  the  seed.  It  ripens 
from  .August  to  Sejitemlier. 

Of  the  olive-tiee  two  varieties  are  ])articul  irlv 
distinguished  ;  the  long  leafed,  wli  eh  it  culi;vale<l 
in  the  south  of  France  and  in  Italy,  and  the 
broad-leafed  in  Spain,  which  li.is  a'so  its  fruit 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  former  kinil.  The 
wild  olive-tree, as  well  as  the  nrac'ics  of  grafting, 
h.'is  lieen  noticed  in  liie  article  Auu;i.kia.  TiiaV 
the  olive  grows  ti  a  gieaf  age,  lias  long  bein 
known.  Pliny  menliuns  one  which  the  .Athenians 
of  his  time  considered  to  be  coe\'al  with  their  city, 
and  therefore  1600  years  old.  Near  Teriii,  in 
the  vale  of  the  cascade  of  Marmora,  there  \i  a 
])lantation  of  very  old  frees,  suj)|K>»ed  to  coiwist 
of  th?  .same  jilants  tiiat  were  gmwhig  therein  ti** 
time  of  Pliny,     I>a^iy  Calcott  slates  thai  at  T«r<> 
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eoncio,  on  tlie  moiintain-road  LetwPPii  Tivoli  and 
Pales'ri.na,  1:icie  is  an  ancient  i)l:ve-lie«  of  large 
dimensions,  wlifcli,  unless  the  (locmneiits  ;iie  pm- 
jKisely  I'iilsifii'd.  stood  as  ii  liunridaiy  lit-tweHn  two 
|)08sejsit>ns  e\>ii  Iteloie  tln'  Cliiistian  er.i.  and  in  the 
second  century  wis  loiked  upon  as  \eiy  ancient. 
The  dltficulty  on  this  point  arises  IVoni  a  (Ve?li  tree 
springiiij?  lip  fri^m  liie  old  stump.  Cliateaiihriand 
says:  '  Tliose  in  the  gunlen  of  Olivet  (or  Geth- 
stiniane)  are  at  least  of  the  times  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  as  is  denionstraled  liy  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. In  Turkey  every  olive-tree  found 
itamiing  l)y  the  Mussulmans,  when  they  con- 
quered Asia,  jiays  one  mcdiiia  to  the  Treasury, 
while  eacli  of  those  planted  since. the  (oii'jiiest  is 
taxed  half  its  jjroiiuce.  The  eiglit  olives  of  which 
we  are  speaking  are  charged  only  eight  medinus.' 
}Jy  some,  esi-'icially  hy  Dr.  Mirlin,  it  is  supposed 
that  lliest.  olive  trees  may  have  lieen  in  existence 
even  in  the  time  t;f  our  Saviour.  Dr.  Wilde 
descriljes  the  largest  of  (hem  as  lieing  twenty-four 
feet  in  girth  above  the  roots,  though  its  topmost 
hraiich  is  not  thirty  feet  from  tlie  ground  ;  Bove, 
who  travelled  as  a  naturalist,  asserts  that  tlie 
largest  are  at  least  six  yards  in  ciicumference, 
and  nine  or  ten  yards  liigh  ;  so  large,  indeed,  that 
he  calculates  tiieir  age  at  200')  years. 
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S5I.    [Olea  Eiiropea.] 

Tlie  wood  of  the  olive-tree,  whirli  is  impoited 
into  this  countiy  from  Leghorn,  is  ilescrdied  hy 
M.  Holt/.a-.ilVel  til  be  'like  that  of  llie  liox,  but 
sofliT,  with  darker  giey  coloured  xeins.  Tlie 
roots  have  a  very  ]irelty  knoUed  and  cuily 
character;  they  aie  much  estiemed  on  liie  con- 
tinent for  making  embossed  boxes,  |iressed  into 
engrave*!  metallic  moulds.'  Furnitine  is  made 
of  the  olive  tree  in  Italy,  ani  the  closeness  of  the 
train  fits  it  even  for  ]iainte  s"  pallet  I es.  A  resin-like 
exudation  is  obtained  !Vom  it,  which  was  know'i 
to   the    wjciehtSj  and    is   now  sometime*   called 


olive-gum  :  but  the  fruit,  witli  its  oil,  is  that 
which  renders  the  tree  especially  falnable.  Tlie 
green  unripe  fruit  is  jireseived  In  a  soliitKiii  of 
salt,  and  is  well  knoun  at  our  (lessens,  'the 
fruit  when  ripe  is  brmsi'd  in  mills,  and  :lie  oil 
])iessed  out  of  the  paste.  Dillcieiit  (piali'ies  are 
known  in  commer<-e,  owing  partly  to  variations 
in  the  fruit,  but  more  to  tiie  gnater  or  less  care 
bestowed  in  the  collection  of  it,  and  in  (he  sub- 
ject iig  of  It  to  |iressuie. 

Tlie  olive  is  one  of  the  eail'est  of  the  p'ants 
specilical'y  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  Hie  tig  being 
the  h'rst.  Thus,  in  Gen  viii  1  I,  the  dove  is  de- 
sciilJed  as  bringing  the  olive-branch  to  Noah.  It 
is  always  enumerated  among  the  value.il  trtes  I'.f 
PaleBtine;  wiii<li  M.ises  descibes  (])<  nt.  \\.  11; 
\iii.  8)  as  'a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey  (so  in 
xxviii.  40,  i'4c.):  and  ,2  Ciiron.  ii.  10)  S.ilomon 
gave  to  the  laboiiiers  sent  him  liv  Hiiaiii,  king 
of  Tyie,  -lO.OOO  Imths  of  oil.  H(si<les  this,  nu- 
niense  (juuntities  must  have  bei  n  lequired  for 
home  consumption,  as  it  was  extei;sively  u.sed  a.? 
an  article  of  diet,  fnr  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
(he  ritual  service.  The  o!i\e  still  continues  one 
of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  of'  p'ants.  Mr. 
K'ito  mentiiins  that  in  a  li.st  he  liail  made  of 
references  to  all  the  n  tices  ol'  plants  by  the  dif- 
ferent travellens  in  Palestine,  t!:,)se  of  the  presence 
<if  the  olive  exceed  one  hundreil  and  !;fty,  and 
are  more  numerous  liy  far  than  to  any  other  tiee 
or  plant.  Tlie  references  to  vines,  (ig-fiees,  mul- 
berries, and  oaks,  rank  next  in  fiecjiiei'.cy.  Some- 
thing of  this  must,  however,  depi  ml  upnti  (he 
knowledge  (.A'  plants  of  the  seveial  (ravellei-s. 
Botanists,  even  from  Europe,  neglect  forms  with 
which  ihev  are  unacquainted,  ■  as,  for  instance, 
some  of  the  tropical  foims  tl:ey  meet  with. 
Not  only  the  olive-oil,  but  the  branches  of  the 
tree  were  employed  at  the  Feast  of  Tabeinades. 
'I  he  wood  also  was  used  (i  Kings  i  i.  23)  by  .Solo- 
mon for  making  the  cheiubim  (vers.  31,  32).  and 
fir  doors  and  posts  '  for  the  entering  of  the  i.racle,'' 
tfie  former  of  which  weie  carveil  with  cheiubim, 
and  palm-trees,  and  open  ilowers.  The  olive 
being  an  evergreen  was  adduced  as  an  emblem 
of  prosjierity  (Fs.  lii.  8),  and  it  has  continued, 
from  the  earliest  ages,  to  be  an  emblem  o]'  peace 
among  all  civilized  natii.n<.  The  difi'eient  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  are  elucidated  by  Celsius 
(U.erobol.  ii  )).  3.30),  to  whom  we  have  been 
much  indebted  in  most  of  the  liotanical  articles 
treated  of  in  this  woik,  from  the  caio  and 
le.-iining  which  he  has  brought  to  bear  on  the 
subject. — J.  F.  R. 

ZALMDN  (PO^V  ;  Sept.  ^s\fjid>v),  a  moun- 
tain in  Samaria  near  to  Shechem  ( J"<lg-  'x.  -IS). 
Many  suppose  this  to  lie  the  same  with  the  Zal- 
nion  of  Ps.  Ixviii.  15:  'where  tie  .Almighty 
^ca!tered  kings  in  it  (the  land),  there  Wiis  snow  as 
in  Zalmon  ;'  i.  e.  the  fields  were  whitened  vvith 
the  111  nes  of  the  slain.  So  Gesenin*:  but  l{o- 
biiison  says  'The  only  high  mountains  around 
Shechem  are  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  these  woidd 
be  liist  covered  with  snow."  Tiue:  but  may  not 
Zalmon  be  anollier  name  for  either  Ebal  or 
Gerizim  ? 

ZALMUNNA.     [Zebui  and  Zai.mc.nna.] 

ZAMZUMMIMS  (D-r^TDT .  Sejit.  Zoxofitdw), 
a  race  of  giants  dwelling  ancienJy  in  the  t«rritny 
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•fterwards   occr.picd   hv  tlie  Ammonites,  but  ex- 
tinct bfCore  t!ie  time  of  Moses  (Dent.  ii.  20). 

ZANOAH  (Hij!,  tnarah,  bog),  one  of  the 
tov/i>s  of  Jiiiiali  '  in  the  Viilley  '  (Josli  xv.  34)  ; 
which  Jerome  idenlifii's  witli  a  village  called  in 
his  lime  Zaniui,  on  tlie  honleis  of  Kleutiieropolis, 
on  the  roail  to  Jeiusalem  (  Oiioinast.  s.  v.  '  Zano- 
nua').  Tlie  name  ui'  Zaniia  is  still  co;inecteil 
will)  a  site  uii  the  slope  of  a  low  h.ll  not  far  east 
of  Ain  Sliems  (lietli-sliemesh). 

ZAPIINATII-PAANKAH  (my?  n33^, 
Si'jit.  "VovOo/j-tpai-vx)^  an  K^^yptian  name  given  l)y 
Pharaoh  to  Joseph  in  rel'eience  ti)  his  jjiihlic 
office.  The  i,'enuine  Egyptian  form  of  the  word 
is  supiMised  to  have  ijeen  more  nearly  pre-^^erved 
t»y  the  Sejit.  translator,  as  ahove  ;  in  which  both 
JahlonsUy  (Opnsn.  c.  '207-21fi)  and  Rosellini 
(Moil.  Storici,  i.  185)  recognise  the  Egyptian 
?soTMi''KNKH,  '  the  salvation,"  or  '  saviour  of  the 
age;  which  corresponds  nearly  enough  witii 
Jrrome's  inter|)retati  >n,  '  Salvador  mundi.'  Ge- 
geniiis  and  others  incline,  however,  rather  to 
regard  its  Egyptian  form  as  Psontmi'kneh, 
'  sustainer  of  tlie  age,'  which  certainly  is  a  better 
meaning.  Tins,  in  Ilr-brew  letter.^.  woaUi  pro- 
ii.ihly  he  represented  Ijy  ni?3D  n3V3,  Paznalh- 
Paaneah  ;  hut  in  the  name  as  it  now  stands  the 
letters  VD  are  transposed,  in  order  to  hring  it 
nearer  to  the  Helire.v  analogy.  Concerning  the 
I'lgypi  ian  root  smt,  siiatentnrc,  tuej-i,  see  Champol- 
lion,  Gramm.  ])  380;  Pczron,  /,ex.  Copt.  p.  207. 
ZAHKPHATH.  [S.utKpiA.] 
ZEALOT.S.  The  followers  of  Judas  the  Gau- 
lonite  or  Galilean  [Juu.\s].  Joseplius  speaks  of 
them  as  forming  the  'fouitli  sect  of  Jewish  philo- 
sophy,' and  as  distinguiahed  from  the  Pharisees 
chieiiy  by  a  quenchless  love  of  liberty  and  a  con- 
tempt of  death.  Tlieir  leading  tenet  was  the 
vndawfulness  of  paying  Irilmle  to  the  Romans, 
as  being  a  vinlation  of  the  iheocratic  constitution. 
This  principle,  which  they  niain.iained  by  liirce 
of  arms  against  the  Roman  go\  eminent,  was  soon 
converted  info  a  piete.xt  for  deeds  of  violence 
against  their  own  conntrytnea;  and  during  the 
liist  (lays  of  ihe  Jewish  jiolity,  the  Zealots  weie 
lawless  hiigands  or  guerrillas,  the  pest  and  terror 
of  the  land.  After  the  death  of  Judas,  and  of  iiis 
two  s.)ns,  Jacob  and  Simon  (who  sulfered  cruci- 
fixion), they  were  headed  I'y  Eleazar,  one  of  his 
descendant.s,  and  were  often  denomniated  Sicarii, 
from  tlie  use  of  a  weapon  resemliling  the  Roman 
Hii-a  (.I()se[)h.  Antiq.  xviii.  1;  De  Bell.  Jud.  iv. 
1-6;  vii.  8:  Lai  doer's  Crcdibilily.  pt.  i.  h.  i.  cli. 
6,  !';  Kitio's  Palestine,  pp.  741,  /51).— J.  E.  R. 
ZEli.-Ml  AND  ZALMUxMN.V,  chiefs  of  the 
Midianite.s,  whom  Giileon  defeated  and  slew 
!  Giukon]. 

ZKHKDKK  (Zf^eSoToj;  in  Hebrew,  '•'nit 
Zabdi,  n^TIlT,  Jthovah's  gift),  husband  of  Sa- 
lonrii',  and  Cither  of  the  apostles  James  and  John 
(Malt  X.  2  :  XX.  20;  xxvi.37;  xxvii.  56  ;  Maik 
iii.  17;  x  3j;  John  xxi.  2).  lie  was  the  owner 
of  a  (lulling  boat  on  tlie  lake  ol'  Gcnnesaiet,  and, 
with  his  SOILS,  followed  the  business  of  a  H-,her- 
inaii.  He  was  present,  mending  the  iiet^  with 
lliein,  when  .lesus  called  James  and  John  to  fol- 
lOW  him  (Man.  iv.  21  ,  Mark  i.  19  ,  LuKe  v.  lO); 
<•»'■"  »s  lie  ollered  no  obstacle  to  their  obedience, 
aut  Kioiiined  alone   wiihoat  murmuriii;'  in  the 


vessel,  it  is  supposed  tha'  i  r  '.mI  i  fon  previously 
a  disciple  of  Joiin  the  iiapiist,  and,  as  s.jch,  knew 
Jrsus  to  lie  the  Messiah.  At  any  rate,  he  must 
have  known  thi.s  from  his  sons,  who  were  certainly 
disciples  of  the  Ba]itl»t  It  is  very  doubtful 
whether  Zcbedee  and  his  sons  were  of  that  very 
abject  condition  of  life  which  is  usually  ascribed 
to  ihem.  They  seem  to  have  been  in  good  circum- 
stances, and  were  certainlv  not  poor.  Zehcdee 
was  the  owner  of  a  '  ship.'  or  (ishing  smack,  as  we 
should  call  it — and,  perha])s,  of  more  tlian  one; 
lie  had  labourers  under  him  (Mark  i.  20)  ;  his 
wife  was  one  of  tliase  pious  women  whom  the 
Lord  allowed  *  to  minister  unto  him  of  Iheir  sub- 
stance;' and  the  fact  that  Jesus  recommended 
his  mother  to  the  care  of  John,  implies  that  ha 
had  the  means  of  ))roviiling  for  her  ;  whilst  a  still 
furllier  proof  tiiut  Zeb^dee's  family  was  not  alto 
gelher  mean,  may  lie  founil,  perhaps,  in  the  fact, 
that  .John  was  personally  known  lo  the  high  priest 
(John  xviii.  16). 

1.  ZEEOLM  (D''ynV;  Sept.  2a;Si»,  a  valley 
and  town  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  xiii. 
IS;   Neh.  xi.  31). 

•2.  ZE1301M  (D''XbV;  Sept.  :2,t^wsiix),  a 
city  in  the  vale  of  Siddim,  destroyed  along  with 
8o;loin   and    Gomorrah    (Gen.  x.    19;    xiv.    2 

HoS.   xi.    8).        [bODOM.] 

ZEBUL  (7^t,  a  dwelling  ;  Sept.  Zej3oi5x),  an 
officer  whom  .\bimelech  left  in  command  at 
Shechem  in  his  own  absence;  and  who  dis- 
charged with  (idelify  and  discretion  the  difficult 
trust  conlided  lo  him  (Judg.  ix.  29-41).  See  the 
pailiculais  in  Aiii.v!i;i.iicil. 

ZKBULUN  ',J-l'?2T,  habitation;  Sept.  Za- 
$nvAwi/),  the  sixth  and  last  son  of  Jacob  by 
Leah  ((Veil,  xxx.  19,  seq. ;  xxxv.  23),  who,  in 
the  order  of  birth,  followed  his  brother  Issacliar, 
with  whom,  in  history,  as  in  the  juMinised  land, 
he  was  closely  connected  (Deut.  xxxiii.  j8). 
Zebiiluiiwas  the  founder  of  ihe  tribe  which  bore 
his  name  ((ien.  xlvi.  14),  and  v;hich,  while  vet 
in  the  wilderness,  was  respectable  for  numliers 
(Num.  i.  30;  xwi.  26).  Zebulun  obtained  its 
lot  in  nortli  Palesline  between  Najihtali  on  (he 
north  and  Issachar  on  the  south,  while  Asher 
stretched  along  both  it  and  Najihtali  on  the 
west  (Josh.  xix.  10,  seq.).  Tlie  country  of  the 
Zebulonites  bordered  tovvards  the  east  on  the 
south-western  side  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
was  connected  with  tlie  Mediterranean  by  means 
of  C;irmel  (Gen.  xlix.  13).  Its  inhabitants  in 
consequence  took  jjart  in  seafaring  concerns 
(Jose; ill.  .-Jntiq  v.  1.  *22).  They  failed  to  expel 
all  the  native  race,  but  made  those  of  ibem  that 
reniaiiied  Iribul.uies  (Judg.  i.  30).  One  of  the 
judges  of  Israel,  Elon,  was  a  Zebiihjiiite  (Judg. 
xii.  II).  A  city  lying  on  tiie  borders  of  .-VsliT 
also  bore  the  name  of  Zebulun  (Jo.sli.  xix.  27).-  ' 

J.  H.  B 

ZECHARIAH  (HnDT,  w/iom  Jehovah  re 
members;  Sept.  and  N.  T.  Zaxa■pi^■^),  a  verj 
common  name  anmng  the  Jews,  L-yrne  by  the 
following  persons  mentoned  in  Scri}>ture. 

1.  Zkchaiiiah,  son  of  Jeroboam  11  ,  and  four- 
teenth king  of  Israel.  He  ascended  the  tliron«  in 
u.c.  772,  and  lelgned  six  months.  It  has  been 
shown  in  the  article  Ibiiakl,  th.tt  from  uudua 
deference  to  a  pruliably  corrupted  uuiul>er,  wuiak. 


ZKCHARIAH. 

ncribes  tl  years  to  the  ttign  of  Jerolioam  II., 
chronologeis  liave  found  it  iit'cessaiy  to  suppose 
wiarchy  or  an  iiilerregmim  of  [1  years,  tluritig 
w'lich  iiis  son  Zecliaiiah  was  kept  froni  the 
throne.  But  there  is  no  appearance  oC  tliis  in  fiie 
sacred  narrative,  and  it  was  not  likely  to  follow  a 
reign  so  prosoeious  as  Jerolioani's.  Tiie  i'ew 
months  of  Zechariah's  reign  just  sufKced  toevioc(; 
his  inclination  to  follow  the  had  course  of  his 
yredecessors  ;  and  he  was  then  slain  hy  Shalluni, 
who  usurped  the  crown.  With  his  life  ended  the 
dynasty  of  Jehu  (2  Kings  xiv.  29  ;  xv.  8-12). 

2.  Zecuaih\h,  high  priest  in  the  time  of 
Joasli,  king  of  ,Iudah.  He  was  son,  or  perhaps 
grandson,  of  Jehoiada  anil  JehoslK'ba  ;  the  latter 
was  the  aunt  of  the  king,  who  owed  to  lier  his 
crown,  as  he  did  his  education  and  throne  to  her 
liusbanil  [Joash].  Zecliariah  could  not  bear  to 
see  the  evil  courses  into  which  the  monarch  even- 
tually fell,  and  hy  which  the  reluin  of  the  people 
to  their  old  idolatries  was  fa-cilitufed,  if  not  en- 
courag<'il.  Therefore,  when  the  people  were  as- 
semliled  at  one  of  t!ie  solemn  festivals,  he  took 
the  o]iportunity  of  lifting  ujj  his  voice  against  the 
growing  corruptions.  Tliis  was  in  the  presence 
of  the  king,  in  the  court  of  the  temple.  The 
])eople  were  enraged  at  his  honest  biildness,  and 
with  the  connivance  of  liie  king,  if  not  l)y  a  di- 
rect intiniatiou  from  him,  they  seized  the  jiontitf, 
and  stoned  him  to  death,  even  in  that  holy  s]>ot, 
'  between  the  temple  and  the  altar.'  His  dynig 
cry  was    not   that  of  the  fir^t  Christian  misrtyr, 

Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge "  (.'\.<ts  vii. 
60),  but  'The  Lord  look  upon  it,  and  require  it  ' 
(2  Chron.  xxiv.  20-22).  It  is  to  this  dreadful 
alfalr  that  our  Lord  alludes  in  Matt,  xxiii.  35  ; 
Luke  xi.  51.  At  least,  this  is  the  opinion  of  the 
best  inter;;refers,  and  that  which  has  most  proba- 
bility in  its  favour.  The  only  difliculty  arises  i'rcjm 
liis  being  called  the  son  of  Baracliias,  and  not  of 
Jehoiada  :  t)iit  tliis  admits  of  two  explanations — 
eitlier  that  Zecliariah,  though  called  the  'son'  of 
Jehoiada  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  really  his 
grandson,  and  son  of  Baracliias,  who  perhajjs  died 
before  his  father  ;  or  else  that,  as  was  not  uncom- 
mon among  the  .fews,  Jehoiada  had  two  names, 
and  Jesus  called  liitn  by  that  by  which  he  was 
usually  distinguished  in  his  lime,  when  the  Jews 
bad  acquired  a  reluctance  to  pronounce  those 
names  which,  like  that  of  Jehoiada,  contained 
the  sacred  name  of  Jehovah.  See  Doddridge,  Le 
Cletc.  Kuinoel,  Wetstein,  and  others,  on  Matt, 
xxiii.  33. 

3.  Zkchariah,  described  as  one  '  who  had  un- 
derstanding in  the  visions  of  God  '  (2  Chron, 
xxvi.  7).  It  is  donliti'ul  whether  this  eulogium 
indicates  a  prophet,  or  simply  describes  one  emi- 
nent for  his  piety  and  faitti.  During  his  lifetime 
Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  was  giiideil  by  his  coun- 
sels, and  ])ri)sperrd  :  iiut  went  wrong  when  death 
liad  dejjrived  him  of  his  wise  guidance.  Nothing  is 
known  of  this  Zecbariah's  history.  It  is  jiossible 
that  he  may  be  the  same  whose  daughter  became 
the  wife  oi  Ahaz,  and  mother  of  Hezekiali  (2 
Kings  xvi.  1,  2;  2  Chron.  xxix.  I). 

4.  Zechariah,  son  of  Jeljerechiab,  a  person 
whom,  together  wi<.h  Urijah  the  high  jiriest,  Isaiah 
took  as  a  legal  witness  of  his  marriage  with  '  the 
prcJjiietess "  (Isa.  viii.  2).  This  was  in  the  reign 
of  Ahaz,  and  the  choice  of  (he  jjrophet  shows  that 
Zechaiiah  was  a  person  of  consequence.     Some 
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confound  him  with  the  jireceding  ;  but  the  dis- 
tance of  time  will  not  admit  their  identity.  He 
may,  however,  have  been  tiic  descend.'uit  ot 
Asaph,  named  in  2  Chron.  xxix.  13. 

5.  Zecuakiah,  the  eleventh  in  order  of  the 
minor  prophets,  was  '  the  son  of  Berechi.ih,  toe 
son  of  Iddo,  the  jjrophet."  The  meaning  Oi"  th« 
w<ird  nyj^  has  been  (lis])uted,  some  affiim- 
ing  that  Iildo  was  not  \\k  yrandfather,  as  the 
formula  seems  to  indicate,  but  tlie  father  u', 
Zecliariah,  and  thus  rendering  the  clause  with 
Jerome,  'lilium  Barachiae.  (ilium  Addo.'  or  with 
some  MSS.  of  the  Septuagint,  ^uv  rod  Bapaxiou, 
vlhi/  'A55io.  Jerome  likewise  refers  to  his  pecu- 
liar rendering  in  his  notes.  Others  of  the  falliers 
also  adi  pte<l  it,  such  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria, 
who  attempts  to  solve  the  difficulty  created  liy  it 
by  maintaining  that  the  one  was  the  iialjnal. 
the  other  (he  spiritual  parent,  of  the  prophet — 
Beiechiah  being  his  father  Kara.  ri)v  adpKa,  an<l 
Iddo  the  prophet,  Kara  TrveCfaa.  Others  have  jus- 
tified this  translation  bv  assigning  liorii  names  to 
Zechariah's  father,  as  if  he  had  worn  them  succes- 
sively at  diffeient  periods  of  his  life,  or  as  il"  one  of 
them  had  been  a  cognomen.  But  tlie  version  of 
Jerome  and  the  Seventy  is  a  fds»- one.  Analogy 
declares  against  it,  and  its  origin  is  to  be  traced 
to  Ezra  v.  1,  and  vi.  14,  where  tiie  prophet  is 
named  only  '  Zecliariah  (he  son  of  Iddo."  The 
words  N1"!i?""1D  denote  merely  '  grandson  of  Iddo' 
(Gesenius,  Thesanr.  p.  21  (i),  and  the  paternal 
name  may  have  been  oniitled,  because  of  its  coni- 
jiarative  oliscurity,  while  the  grand-jiaternal  name 
is  inserleil,  because  of  its  national  )ic>pulaiity  It 
was  a  very  foolish  mistake  of  Jerome  lo  c(infoiin<l 
the  Jddo  named  in  connection  with  this  ]jroj)he1 
as  his  ancestor  with  Idilo  the  seer,  who  (lonrislie<l 
some  cenluiies  before  under  Jtruboani,  iirst  kiiig 
of  Israel  (Hieronym.  Comment,  ud  Zucli,.).  'I  he 
term  X''23  in  the  liist  verse  belongs,  not  to  Iddo, 
l)ut  to  Zecliariah,  as  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate 
jiroperly  render  it,  or  as  il  appeals  in  Henderson  s 
version — '  The  word  of  Jehovah  was  communi- 
cated to  Zechariah  (the  si  n  of  Berechiah,  (he  son 
of  Iddo)  (he  prophet."  The  piobability  is,  (ha* 
Iddii  is  (he  |ierson  mentioned  in  Nehemiad  xii.  4, 
as  one  of  tiie  sacerdotal  projihets,  who  Inid  re- 
turned from  Babyhiii  with  Jos  luaaiid  Zeruljlialiel. 
Berechiah,  son  of  Iddo,  and  father  of  Zechariah. 
seems  to  have  died  young,  for  in  Nehemiah  xii. 
16,  Zechariah  is  said  tobelddo's  successor,  under 
Jdiakini,  sou  of  Joshua.  Thus  the  prophet's  de- 
scent i-,  in  Ezra,  traced  at  once  from  his  grand- 
father. Compare  (jlen.  xxix.  5,  and  xxxi.  2S — 
55.  Shoidd  this  theory  lie  coirect.  Zed  ariah 
exercised  the  priestly  as  well  as  the  lirophetical 
ofiice.  The  name  signifies  one  %vho>u  Jehovah 
remembers — a  name  very  common  among  the 
Jews  (three  others  bearing  it  seem  also  to  have 
been  prophets^i,  and  not  iherefore  specially  gi\  en  to 
this  inspired  agent,  as  Jerome  thought,  liecause 
in  his  days  fJ-frifj.-!}  Kuplov,  remembrance  of  Cod 
and  of  his  kindness  prevailetl  inten.sely  among 
the  returned  exiles. 

Zechariah  seems  to  have  entered  ujion  his 
othce  in  early  youth  (Zech.  ii.  4).  The  period 
of  his  introduction  to  it  is  sjiecilied  as  the  eiglilh 
month  of  the  second  year  of  Darius,  a  very  short 
time  later  than  the  jnoiihet  Haggai.  The  mission 
of  Zechariah  had  especial  reference  to  the  aQstix$ 
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of  the  iiat'um  flla^  li.iil  liceii  restored  to  ils  terri- 
tory. 1"lie  secniiil  edct,  gr,\iitiii^'  jierniissinn  to 
rebuild  tne  temple,  lial  lieeii  issued  and  H  e  oflice 
of  Zeeh.iiiiih  was  to  iiicite  liie  flagy;ing  zeul  i)(  the 
people,  ill  (iidei  tint  the  auspicious  ])ei-iod  miglif 
be  a  season  of  ieli.^ious  revival,  as  well  as  of  ec- 
clesiastical re-orgaiii,zatioii ;  and  that  the  ihoo- 
Cratio  spirit  niij;!it  resume  its  formt'r  tone  and 
energy  in  the  iireasts  of  all  who  were  en!,'aged  in 
the  work  of  reslori^Lf  the  '  holy  and  beautiful 
l.ouse,'  where  tiieir  fathers  had  praised  Jeliovali. 
The  jiiophct  assures  them  of  success  in  the  work 
of  re-erecting  tlie  sacred  edilice,  di-spite  of  every 
comhin  itiou  against  them  ;  for  Zernhbaliel  'should 
bring  I'ordi  the  iiead  stone  with  shouting,  Grace, 
grace  niito  it — comfoi  (s  them  witli  a  solemn  pledge 
thn!,  amidst  fearful  revolutions  and  conquests  \>y 
wiiicii  other  nations  were  to  lie  swejjt  away,  tliey 
should  remain  uniiijiu-eil  ;  for,  says  Jehovah,'  lie 
that  tiKschetli  you  t  nchetli  liie  apjde  of  mine 
eye' — sket<  lies  in  a  few  vivid  ti;uches  tiie  bless- 
ings and  glory  of  tt.e  advent  of  Messiah — im- 
parts consolation  to  tlio-e  wlio  were  mouining 
over  tlieir  unwiathiness,  and  jironounces  a  heavy 
d.iom  on  tlie  sellisli  anil  disobedient,  and  on  sucli 
as  in  a  remote  age,  iml.>ib'iig  their  s])irit,  'should 
fall  after  the  same  example  of  unljeliel."  The 
j)seudo-Epi])lianiiis  recoids  some  |irodigies 
wrought  by  Zechaiiah  in  the  land  of  Cliahla;.!, 
and  son)e  wondrous  oracles  which  he  delivered  ; 
and  he  anil  Dvirolheus  Imth  agree  in  declaring 
that  llie  prophet  died  in  Judwa  in  a  good  old  age, 
and  was  l)nried  beside  liis  colleague  Haggai. 

Book. —  The  book  ol'  Zechariah  coiisists  ul'  four 
general  divisions. 

I.  The  introd'jcllon  or  inaugural  discourse  (ch. 
i.  l-!6j. 

II.  A  seiies  of  nine  visioiis,  extending  oiiwards 
to  oil.  vii.,  couunnnicated  to  the  prophet  in  the 
thiiil  month  alter  Ids  inslalhition.  These  \isions 
were, 

1.  A  rider  on  a  roan  horse  among  the  myrtle- 
trees,  witli  iiis  equestrian  attendants,  who  repoit  to 
liim  the  peace  of  the  wcild,  symbolizing  the  fii- 
iiess  of  the  time  for  llie  lullilment  of  the  jjnimises 
of  God,  liis  peoples  |iroteclor. 

2.  Four  horns.  syml>ols  of  the  opjiressive  ene- 
mies by  which  .Judah  had  been  on  all  sides  sur- 
rounded, ami  four  carpenters,  by  whom  these  horns 
are  brokei),  emblems  of  tlie  (kstruction  of  tiiese 
anfi-!heocra!ic  jiowers. 

3.  A  man  with  a  nieasuring-'ine  describing  a 
wider  circumfeience  for  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  as 
its  popiilatii)!*  was  to  receive  a  vast  increase,  fore- 
siiowing  that  many  more  Jews  would  return  t'rom 
Babylon  anil  join  tlieir  countr.  men,  and  indi- 
cating the  conveision  of  heathen  n.itions  under 
Oje  .^lessiah,  when  out  of  Zion  should  g(>  t'orili 
tl.e  law  and  the  word  of  the  Liird  I'rom  Jerusalem. 

■1.  'Ihe  high-piiest  Joshua  befoie  the  angel  of 
t'le  I. Old,  with  .S-itan  at  his  right  hand  to  oppose 
liim.  'V\>i:  .saceidolal  rejiresenfative  of  the  people, 
c'ad  in  (In  (illiiy  gariiu  nts  in  which  he  had  re 
turned  fioin  cait'viiy,  seems  to  be  a  i\\\e  of  the 
guilt  and  degiadaiiaii  of  his  country:  while  for- 
giveness and  les  oration  are  the  blessings  which 
the  jjoiitill'  syiiib'>|ii;ally  receives  from  Jelio\ali, 
when  he  is  reclad  ir  holy  ajipaiel  and  crowned 
with  a  sjiotless  turban,  the  vision  at  the  same  time 
^retching  into  far  futurity,  anil  including  the 
•dvout  of  Jehovah  8  servant  the  Ba^NCii. 
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5.  A  golden  lainp-jtand  fed  frcnj  uvo  ollT«» 
trees,  one  growing  on  each  side,  an  image  of  thf 
value  and  vlivine  gh)iy  of  the  theocracv  as  now 
seen  in  the  restored  .le.visii  chinch,  sujiported. 
n.>t  *  by  might  nor  by  jiower.  lint  !,iy  the  Spirit  ot 
Jehovah,'  and  of  the  sjiirilual  deveM)|!ment  of  the 
old  theocracy  in  tiie  (Jlii  istian  clniixh,  which  en* 
ligh'ens  liie  world  through  the  continnous  influ- 
ence of  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Dr.  Stouard,  in  hif 
Co)>i»ieiit(uy  mi  Zecltaridh,  wifhouf  foundation 
snpi  OSes  that  this  canilclabriiiT!  hid  twice  seven 
lam])s,  seven  on  each  side,  emWeinaii/ing  the 
chmcli  of  God  iu  both  d'ispens:iti.aiSi  Jen  ish  and 
Christian  ) 

G.  \  Hyitig  roll,  the  bieadlh  oi"'!he  (em]ile- 
porch.  Containing  on  iis  one  side  curses  against 
the  ungodly,  and  on  its  other  analnenias  against 
the  immoral,  denoting  that  the  head  W  Ihe  theo- 
cracy, the  Liiid  of  the  temple,  woi.dd  from  his 
])lace  pnnis'i  lli..se  vi'lio  violated  either  the  (irsl  or 
the  sccoi:d  table  of  his  law  (Hengstenbeig's 
Ckristol.  ii.  4j). 

7.  A.  woman  in  an  ephali  (^at  length  pressed 
down  into  it  by  a  sheet  of  lead  laid  over  its 
moiiili),  borne  along  in  the  air  by  two  female 
lign.^s  with  sloik-i  wings,  repre-enting  the  sin 
a!ut  punishment  of  the  iiiilion.  The  fury,  vihese 
name  is  W ickkonkss.  is  repressed,  and  trans- 
piilei  to  the  hmdof  Siiinai  ;  i.e  id'olatry,  in  the 
])ersons  of  the  captive  Jew.s,  was  for  ever  removed 
at  that  peiiod  from  the  Holy  fjaiid,  and,  ;Xs  it 
weie,  taken  to  Babylon,  the  h  ane  of  image-wor- 
ship (I'or  another  nif^aiiing,  see  ,!ahii  s  hiiroduc- 
tiun.  Turner's  translation,  p    42S). 

S.  Four  chariots  issuing  from  two  copj-er 
mo'intains  and  drawn  respectively  by  red,  lilack, 
white,  and  sported  hoi.ses,  the  \eiiicles  of  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  a  hiemglypii  of  iiie  swiftness 
and  extent  ol  divine  jiuignients  against  die  former 
ojipiessias  of  the  coveiiaiit  [leople.  ■  Judgmi  nis 
seem  issri'iig  from  Gods  holy  habitation  in  ihe 
midst  of  the  •  mountains  which  are  rcatnd  about 
.ierusalem.'  or  froni  l)etwren  ihose  two  hills,  the 
raviiie  'lividing  which  foims  the  valley  of  Ji.ho- 
shaphat,  diieclly  under  the  temple  iiioonlain, 
wlieie  dwelt  the  head  of  the  theocracy. 

9.  Tlie  la.>r  scene  is  not  [ii'opeily  a  vision,  iiut 
an  oiacie  in  coiineclion  with  tiie  pieced  ng  visions, 
and  in  reference  to  a  future  syiribolical  act  to  be 
poifoimed  ii\  tilt  p'lophet.  In  presence  ol'  a  de- 
)'Oitafion  ol'  Jews  rpim  Habylon,  the  pri>pliet  was 
cliaiged  to  jilace  a  crown  on  the  head  of  Joshua 
the  liigli-])riest,  a  symbol  which,  w  hatevev  uas  its 
immediale  signilicaiioii,  was  designed  lo  pielignre 
the  royal  and  sacerdotal'  ir'^iiiiy  ol'  die  man 
whose  name  is  IJltANX'li',"  who  should  sit  as  'a 
priest  upon  his  throne.' 

The  meaning  of  all  the  jiieceding  \  aiie<l  images 
and  scenes  is  explained  lo  the  prophet  by  an  at 
tendaiit  avijehtu  i..tef/>cs. 

111.  A  collection  of  four  oiacles  delivered  a! 
various  times  in  the  fvinrlli  year  of  Daiius.  and 
iiaitiv  occasioned  bv  a  leqiie^t  of  the  naiion  to  be 
divinely  iidoi med,  w!i(  Iher,  nic.v  on  their  happy 
return  to  tlieii  fatheilaiHl,  the  molilli  of  Jerusa- 
lem's oveitluo'.v  slionld  lie  legiNteu-u  in  lluir  sacred 
caleiid.U'  as  a  seas.ai  of  f.itiiig  ami  Ininiii  iat:oo. 
'llie  prophet  declares  that  these  times  siiouid 
in  fuluie  ages  ije  observed  as  lestive  solemnities. 

I'V.  Tlii'  Slh,9lh,  lOih,  anil  1  Itli  chapters  can- 
tain  a  variety  of  prophecies  uid'olding  the  i'ortimet 
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#f  the  people,  tlieir  s.ilt-ty  m  ibe  miiLt  of  Alexan- 
der's expeilili(in,  aii<l  llifir  victories  under  tlie 
Maccaba?au  chifftains.  iiicludinff  tli.-  liUe  of  many 
of  the  suiTonndiiiL(  nations,  Iladracli  (Persia), 
Damascus,  Tyre.  aii(l  Pliilistia. 

V.  Tiie  lemaiuin','  riivee  cliapteis  grapliirally 
portray  the  future  condition  of  the  |)Pople,  espe- 
cially in  Messianic  tiiues,  and  contain  allusions 
to  the  siege  of  the  city,  the  means  of  escape  by 
the  cleaving  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  with  a  sym- 
bol of  twilight  hreakiuLT  into  day,  and  living 
water  issuing  from  Jerusalem,  concluding  with  a 
blissful  vision  of  the  enlarged  prosperity  an<l 
holiness  of  the  theocratic;  metropolis,  when  ujioii 
the  bells  of  tlie  horses  shall  lie  inscribed  '  holiness 
unto  tlie  Lord.' 

Jiiteijyitij. — Tlie  genuineness  of  the  latter  por- 
tion' of  Zi'chariah,  from  cli.  ix.  to  xv.,  has  been 
disjjtited.  Among  the  first  to  suggest  doubt  on 
this  subject  was  Joseph  Mede,  who  referred  ciia[)s. 
ix.,  X..  and  xi.  to  an  earlier  date,  and  ascribed 
tliem  to  Jeremiah.  Remarking  on  Matt,  xxvii. 
9,  10,  he  says  :  '  It  may  seem  the  Kvangelist  would 
inform  us  that  those  latter  chapters  ascribed  to 
Zachary,  namely,  the  ninth,  tenth,  eleventh,  /fee, 
are  indeed  the  jirophecies  of  Jeremy,  and  ihat  the 
Jews  had  not  lightly  attiibiited  them.  Certainly, 
if  a  man  weigh  the  contents  of  some  of  them, 
they  should  in  likeliliood  lie  of  an  elder  dale  than 
the  time  of  Zacharv,  namely,  before  the  capti- 
vity ;   lor  the  siilijects  of  some  o(  them  were  scarce 

in  being  after  that  time As  for  their  being 

joined  10  the  prophecies  (jf  Za(;hary,  that  jiroves 
no  more  tliey  are  his  than  the  like  adjoining  of 
Agur's  proverlis  to  Solomon  s  jiroves  thai  they  are 
therefore  Solomon's,  or  (hat  all  the  psalms  are 
David's  liecause  joined  in  one  volume  with  J)a- 
viils  jisalms  {Epist.  xxxi.).  His  oiiiiiion  was 
adopted  in  Englainl  by  Hammond,  Kidder,  New- 
come,  Whiston,  and  Seeker,  and  has  lieen  fol- 
lowed, wi(h  variations,  on  the  continent  by 
Fliigge.CD/e  Weissaijunrj,  D.  jk  Zach.  vberselzt. 
Sic,  1784);  by  Bevtiiuhh  (Ein/eit.  p.  1701J;  iiy 
Rosenmiiller  in  !iis  Sc/iulia.  though  in  the  first 
edition  he  defended  the  genuintness  of  these 
chapters;  by  Eichlnrn  (£/p(7('«^) ;  Corrodi  ( Be- 
leiu/itimffdcs  tiibdcanons,  i.  107)  ;  and  De  Wette, 
in  tlie  earlier  editions  of  his  Emleitimg.  though 
in  the  last  edition  he  says  in  the  preface,  '  I  feel 
'constraine<l  to  adliere  to  K()ester"s  opinion  of  the 
second  ]:art  of  Zechariah  ;'  Hitzig  (^Stnd.  und 
Krit.,  1^30);  Credner  (JoeV,  ()7);  Knobel  (/)(•/• 
Prop/ictisiii,  8i.c.  rh.  ii.  s.  284):  Ftjrberg  (6'o?w- 
ment.  in  Zach.  Vaticin.,  pais  i.).  Pye  Smith 
{^Prhwiples  of  Iiiter/netatiofi  applied  to  the  Pro- 
phecies, p.  65),  and  Davidson  (Sacred  Ilerme- 
neulics),  also  deny  these  later  chapters  to  be  the 
jiroduction  of  Zechariah. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  integrity  of  this  jiortion 
of  Zechariah  lias  been  defended  iiy  Jahii  (^Intro- 
duction, pt.  ii.  ^  161),  Carpzov  (Cri/ica  Snc7-a, 
p.  S4S),  Kcckhaus  {Integritdt  d.  Proph.  Sc/trif- 
ten,  \)  •■'•37),  Koester  {Meleternata  (hit.  et  Exeget. 
in  Zach.  part.  post.  p.  10),  Hengstenljerg  {d.  In- 
tegritdt d.  Sacharjah,  in  his  Beitriige,  i.  361), 
and  liiayney  [Minor  Proph.  n  362).  The  tlieory 
of  Mede  was  auggesled  by  the  dithculfy  arising 
from  the  (juotation  in  Matthew,  and.  rejecting 
lithsr  liypotheses,  he  says: — 'It  is  certain  that 
Jeremis».h"s  prophecies  .'ire  dige<!ted  in  no  order, 
Slut  only  as  it  sefms  they  came  to  light  in  the 


scriii 's"  hands.  Hence  sometimes  all  is  ended 
willi  Zedikiali,  then  we  are  brought  back  to 
.Tehoiakim  then  to  Zedel;iah  again,  &c.  Where- 
by it  seems  they  came  not  to  light  to  be  enrolled 
secnadufH  ordiitcm  temporis,  nor  all  togetl'er, 
l)Ut  as  if  ha|ii)eiied  in  so  distiacted  a  time.  And 
why  might  not  some  not  be  fonnd  till  the  retiiiTi 
from  cajitivity,  and  be  approved  by  Zechariah, 
and  so  ]int  to  his  volume  according  to  the  time 
of  their  finding  and  approbation  by  him,  and 
afler  that  some  oilier  prophec'es  yet  a<lded  to  his?' 
(Epist.  Ixi.)  The  others  who  deny  the  genuine- 
ness of  these  cha)iters  are  by  no  nie.uis  agieed  as 
to  ihe  real  anthorship  of  them.  Kiclihurn  ascribes 
one  ]ioitinn  to  the  time  of  Alexanciei,  and  the 
otlier  sections  to  a  jieiiod  bel'oie  the  exile  ;  while 
Corrodi  |ilaces  the  liWirteenlh  chajiler  as  low  as 
the  age  of  Antiochus  Eiii|)lianes.  l?erlho!dt  sup- 
]iiis°s  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  chapters  to  l>e 
the  production  of  Zechariah.  liie  son  of  Jeberechiah, 
referred  to  in  Isaiah  viii.  '2,  and  the  remaining' 
three  to  be  the  composition  of  an  anonymous 
author  who  lived  under  Josiah,  and  of  course 
before  the  captivity.  Roseiimiiller  is  of  o])inion 
tliat  the  whole  second  ])art  is  the  woik  of  one 
author  who  lived  under  Uzziah.  Flugge  arbitrarily 
divides  it  into  no  less  llian  nine  sections,  referring 
tiiem  to  ditferent  time-s  and  authors,  lint  yet 
ascribing  tiie  ninth  chajiter  to  the  Zechariah 
siioken  of  in  2  Cliron.  xxvi.  5.  Newcome  ]ilaces 
the  first  three  chapters,  as  to  date  of  authorship, 
before  the  overthiow  of  Israel,  and  the  last  three 
before  the  captivity  of  Judah.  Hitzig  and  Cred- 
lier  carry  back  the  period  of  their  anthoiship  to 
the  age  of  .Ahaz,  or  before  it.  Knobel  finds  in 
them  a  diversity  both  of  authors  and  tiiries  ;  and 
ids  opinion  is  jiartly  adopted  liy  Dr.  David.son. 
This  gicat  variety  of  ojiinioii  is  jiroof  (hat  these 
conflicting  views  are  the  result  of  jiecuiiar  tastes 
and  fancies. 

Many  of  the  arguments  against  the  gennineness 
of  this  lalter  puition  of  Zechariah  rest  on  peculiar 
interpretations  of  his  language,  milking  it  refer 
to  events  tliat  happened  prior  to  the  time  when 
the  prophet  flourished.  But  tin's  exegesis  is  not 
in  all  points  correct.  Ephiaim  is  indeed  sjKiken 
of,  tliough  that  kingdom  was  overthrown  186  vears 
before  the  return  of  the  Jews  frcm  Babylon  ; 
and  it  is  inferred  that  the  author  i/f  such  oracles 
most  have  lived  when  Epliraim  was  an  inde- 
jjerident  sovereignty.  It  may  be  said,  in  reply, 
that  vast  nuirbers  of  the  ten  tribes  returned  with 
their  brethren  cif  Juhih  from  captivity;  and  we 
find  (ch.  xii.  1)  Israel  used  as  a  name  for  all  the 
tribes.  In  Maiachi,  too,  we  find  Isiael  used  after 
the  captivity  in  contrast  to  Jerusalem.  Zfcliariah 
never  f.haracterizes  Ephraiin  as  a  se]jaiate  poli- 
tical confecieration  ;  nor,  as  Henderson  leniaiks, 
'  is  there  any  thing,  but  the  contrary,  to  indnce  ihe 
conclusion  that  a  king  reigned  in  Judah  in  the 
days  of  the  author.'  The  predictions  in  this  latter 
part,  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  past  events,  are 
most  correctly  interjireted  to  refer  to  the  Egyptian 
exi>edition  of  Alexander,  the  sufferings  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  tinal  overthrow  o!'  Jerusalem. 
The  pro]ihets  before  the  Babylonian  captivity 
threatened  a  deportation  to  Babylon  ;  Zechariah, 
living  after  that  event,  menaces  a  Rumiin  invasion 
and  slavery.  Little  force  can  be  placed  in  any 
argument  based  on  an  imagineil  dilference  al 
style   in   the  former   and  latter   chajtersof  tiui 
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proph^'cy  Tiie  infrcidnctory  notices  to  tlie  separate 
oracies  re.;iirili'd  in  tlie  e.uiy  jiiiition  of  tl»e  IkviU, 
are  eiilier  luit  Ibmul  in  tin-  iii-^t  section,  or  are  very 
diJlcrciit  in  I'onn  (cinni).  i.  1-7  :  iv  8;  vi.  9,  witli 
ix.  J  ;  xi.  ItK  But  we  .ire  too  i^uoriint  of  many 
circiiiiist.iiicfS  in  iiie  propliPt'a  lii^torv  to  sjieciilate 
on  (lie  ciiises  o»"  sucli  cliauge  :  or  ii' v/e  are  unable 
to  (iisi„7ver  aiiv  ;rst!ieticai  or  reli^ioiw  reasons  for 
tiie  alterat'roi:,  it  is  s-.ircly  niali  to  come  on  sucli 
grouixis  to  a  (le<;iiii!n  or  diversity  of  aiitliorsiiip. 
Infroiliiitory  lorujula;  as  (lift'eient  as  tl)ose  in 
Zecliariali  occur  in  otln;r  books,  wtiose  sameness 
of  style  is  admilted  as  [iroif  of  identity  of  antUor- 
»lii|),  as  in  Amos,  v/lieie  liie  a|i()lrcaiion  of  tiiesame 
priiiciplei  i?f  criticism  would  'dismember  if,'  and 
assif^n  its  co  nposition  to  three  dilTcreut  authors. 
Nor  isthedilference  of  .style  of  llie  former  and  lat- 
ter jKJitions  of  Zechari.di  ^^reater  than  llieditTereiit 
topics  tre.ifeii  wo;ild  lead  iis  to  expect.  The 
tiillereiice  cf  bvyle  is  not  very  striking  j  and  sncli 
dilVerence  is  often  a  falliicioHS  gronnd  of  judg- 
ment. Would  the  dilVeience  of  style  in  siicli 
volumes  as  Ancient  Christiaiiitii  and  tlie  l\'a- 
tural  Historif  of  EntJiusiasin  warrant  ns  to  <ie- 
clare  them  the  works  of  dilVeient  authors 'J  It  is 
also  a  ijresninption  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
of  this  portion  of  Zechariah,  that  the  arranger  and 
e«iitor  of  the  Helirew  canon  gave  it  the  place 
which  it  now  occU]>ies;  for  it  is  also  found  in  the 
Septnagint,  executed  three  centuries  hefore  the 
composition  of  Matthew's  Gosjiel.  The  chief  ar- 
gument against  the  genuineness  of  these  chapters, 
ami  that  whi<-h  ^eetiis  to  have  suggested  all  the 
varied  hvpercritlcal  judgments  on  the  text,  is  that 
expre.ssed  by  Mede:  'There  is  no  S<uipture  saitli 
they  are  Zecliariah's,  hut  there  is  Scripture  saitli 
they  :ue  Jeremiah  s  '  {  Worka,  )>.  7S6)  The  ques- 
tion, then,  resolves  itself  into  the  consitleration  of 
the  i)ass  ige  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  referred  in  our  text 
to  Jeiemiali,  hut  now  found  in  Zechariah.  We 
canni>t  accede  to  the  supposition  of  Dojike 
{Hermeneutik,  p.  212)  and  Kuinoel  (Comm., 
in  Inc.),  that  Matthew  quoted  some  nnpuh- 
lislied  a])ocryplial  Jeremiah,  ))erhaj)s  such  a  one 
as  that  to  which  Jerome  refers,  as  having  foimd 
it  among  the  Nazarenes,  and  of  which  a  pia- 
tion  containing  analogous  language  is  yet  extant 
in  a  Sahidic  leclionary  in  tlie  Codex  Hwiting- 
toniamts.  5,  in  the  Uodleian  Library,  and  in  the 
Coptic  language  in  a  MS.  in  the  ]il)rary  of  St. 
Germain  in  Paris.  This  )iassage,  as  given  by 
Dr.  Henderson,  at  once  betrays  itself  to  be  a 
clumsy  imitation,  designed  to  solve  the  very  dif- 
ficulty on  which  we  are  writing.  We  must  also 
dismiss  at  once  all  the  neological  theories  which 
rest  on  anv  sup]>oged  error  of  quotation  made  by 
the  Evan^'tlist,  condemning  utterly  the  remark  of 
Frifz.she.  that  the  iliscrepancy  arose  on  the  jiart  of 
the  Rv.uigelist,  '  iier  memoriae  errorem'  {Cumment. 
in  AJatt.,p.  HOI  j.  Nor  is  there  any  extrication  frvm 
the  dilKculty  in  supposing,  with  Klsner,  that  the 
reteien<;e  of  the  Evangelist  is  lo  the  transaction 
recorded  in  Jer.  xxxli.  8,  or  in  hinting,  with 
Eusehius  {Hist.  Eccles.  x.  4),  that  the  oracle 
cited  tias  iteeti  falsilied  by  the  Jews.  Another 
conjecture  without  warrant  is  to  allirm  that  the 
nauie  Jeremiah  was  the  technical  api)ellation  of 
thethiid  great  division  of  the  Hel>rew  ScrijUures, 
and  that  any  quotation  from  the  minor  prophets 
baity  t)e  ri'ferreil  to  him.  n  it  as  its  author,  but  as 
ttM  title  uf  tk'it  coUecliou,  from  one  of  the  books 
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of  which  it  is  taken  (Lightfoot's  Works,  oy  Pit 
man,  vol.  xi.  p.  344).  Such  hypotheses  niailii) 
lead  us  to  look  for  some  corruptn-ii  in  the  text 
That  there  is  a  difl'erence  of  reading  was  a  fac* 
early  known.  It  may  lie  that  the  proj>er  nam« 
was  omitted  altogether,  or  rather  not  inserted  at 
all  by  tiie  Evangelist,  that  he  only  wrote  5m  to<5 
irpo<prirov.  Augudtijie  testilies  that  M.S.S.  were 
found  in  his  days  wanting  the  word  'ief>ffjiiov.  It 
is  not  foinid  either  in  the  most  ancient  and  faith- 
ful version,  the  Syriac,  nor  in  the  \  erc.j.-a  and 
\ercelli  Latin  M.SS.  It  is  wanting  also  in  MSS. 
33,  157,  and  in  the  Polyglolf  Persic,  n  the  ttjo- 
dern  Greek,  and  in  a  Latin  MS.  iif  Luc.  Briig. 
Other  ctxlices  and  versions  read  Za.)(apioi}.  such 
as  MS.  22,  and  the  Philoxeuian  .Syriac  in  the 
margin — a  reading  wliich  was  approvevl  of  l)y 
Origen  and  Eusei>ius.  Griesbach  (A'oy.  Test,  in 
loc).  Dr.  Henderson,  and  others,  believing  tliat 
Matthew  wrote  in  Heljiew  or  .Syrn-Cliiihiiiifr, 
think  the  original  was  simply  K'^Jil  TU,  '  liy 
the  prophet,'  and  that  the  Greek  iranslator  mis- 
t. iking  ll)e  T  for  ~\  in  the  word  "1^3.  read  fU,  and 
thinking  it  a  coniraclion  for  T'DOT'Il,  rendeied  it 
5ta 'lepefilov  ruD  vptxpriTov;  but  this  tlieo'y  rests 
upon  a  foiuidatioii  which  we  tlo  not  regard  as  te- 
nable, viz.,  that  the  original  of  Matthew  was  com- 
jjosed  in  -Aramaic,  and  that  our  pre-ent  Gospel  is 
only  an  anonynjous  trarrslation.  if  tUe  authority 
of  ^ISS.  be  now  in  fa\ourof  the  insertion  of  the 
tiame  'Ispi/niov,  tlien  the  error  may  have  arisen  on 
the  part  of  some  early  copyist  meeting  wiih  the 
contracted  form  Zpiov,  and  mistaking  it  for  Iptov. 
The  varicms  opinions  of  the  fathers  and  the  difier- 
ent  lections  in  MSS.  and  versions,  seem  to  point  to 
some  such  change  and  cvvor  in  the  course  of  early 
transcription.  <V,  lastly,  we  may  refer  to  the 
theory  of  Hengstenberg  {Chrisloloijie,  ii.  1&9), 
who  imagines  that  Matthew  names  Jeremiah,  and 
not  Zechariah,  on  pur]>ose  to  tiun  the  attention  of 
his  readers  to  the  fact  tliat  Zecliariah's  prophecy 
was  but  a  reitera'ion  of  a  feaiful  oracle  in  Jer. 
xviii.,  xix.,  which  was  to  be  fullilled  in  the  utter 
destruction  and  abandonment  of  the  Jewish  ])eo])le. 
It  is  not  our  province  to  enter  into  any  exegesis  of 
the  jiassage,  so  as  either  to  vindicate  or  refute  the 
viewof  Ilengstenberg  ;  only,  to  make  it  intelligible, 
we  add,  that  in  his  opinion  Jerenriah  had  already, 
by  the  breaking  ol' a  jiotler's  vessel,  jvirtiayed  the 
fe.uful  ruin  of  the  jieojile  in  Neljuchadnezzar's 
invasion  ;  and  as  the  oracle  of  Zechariah  is  a  vir- 
tual repetition  of  this  fearful  commination  to  1)6 
inflicted  again  in  Messianic  times,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  national  rejection  of  the  Son  of  Goil, 
so  the  evangelist  wishes  to  remind  his  readers  tliat 
the  lieldof  i>lood,  now  purchased  by  the 'reward 
of  iniquity,'  in  the  valley  of  Hiimom,  had  been 
long  ago  a  scene  of  projilietic  doom,  in  which 
awful  disaster  had  been  symholically  ];redicted  ; 
that  the  present  purchase  of  that  field  with  the 
traitors  price  renewe<l  the  jirophecy  and  revivetl 
the  curse — a  curse  pronounced  ol'old  by  Jeremiah, 
and  once  fullilled  in  the  Hahyhmian  siege,  a 
curse  reiterated  by  Zechariah,  and  again  to  be 
verilied  in  the  Uomaii  desolation.  Such  a  theory 
is  at  least  prei'erable  to  that  of  such  critics  84 
Glassius  and  Fj  is(;limuth,  who  lielieved  that  the 
quotation  in  Matthew  is  made  up  of  a  mixture  of 
oracles  from  Jeremiah  and  Zechariah,  while  Je- 
remiah only  is  named  as  the  earlier  »iKi  Mtan 
illustrious  of  the  two. 
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Style — Tlie  Isrignage  of  Zechaviali  l)as  not  llie 
purity  ami  iVesliuess  of  a  former  age  Some  of  its 
iolecisnis  are  'lolicfid  liy  De  Wette  (Einleit. 
^249).  A  alight  tinge  of  Clialdaism  jiervatles 
llie  coinixwifioii.  Tlit  symliols  witli  wliicli  lie 
aliouiids  are  ol;s<Mire,  and  tiicir  |irosaic  structure 
is  tiittiise  and  niiwnied.  Tiie  rliytliin  of  ins  poetry 
is  ii;ieqnal,  and  its  paral  Ulisnis  aie  iulianr.unions 
ami  disjointed.  His  language  lias  in  many  iilniis(^s 
a  close  alliance  witli  that  of  the  other  pioiiliets, 
and  (iccMsiiin.d  imitations  of  them,  es|)eci.illy  of 
Kzi'kiel,  charactri  izc  his  orach's.  He  is  also  |:e- 
cnliar  in  his  inlroiiuclion  of  spiritual  beings  inio 
liis  prophelie  scenes, 

Cviitnuntaries. — Der  Pruph.  Zacli-  Ansgalegt 
durc/i,  Mart,  Luthern.  Aitemherg,  152S ;  Phil. 
Melanclithuiiis  Comment,  in  Pi  cph.  Zac/i.  1553  ;  .F. 
J.  Giynaei  Comineui.  in  Zacli.  (ieneva-,  15S1; 
J  H.  L'isini  Cummcnt.  in  Pruph.  Zaclt.  1()5'2  ; 
C.  V'itringa,  Comiiieut.  ad  lib.  PropJi.  Zach.  1734; 
B.  G.  Fhigge,  Vie  M^eissaf/iiiii/eu  icelche  hey 
den  Schrift.  des  Pro2)]i.  Zacli.  beyyeboyen  sind, 
S[c.  178S  ;  F.  Venema,  Sermones  Acadein.  in  lib. 
Proph.  Zach.  1789;  Koester,  Meletemata  Crit. 
4rc.  18 IS:  Furherg,  Co?nm.  Crit.  et  Exeget.  in 
Zach.  1824;  Uosenmulleri  Scholia,  pars  se[)t. 
1828;  Hengsteiiherg's  C^j/i^cfc^y,  Keith's  tians- 
latioii,  vol.  ii.  l>!3!t;  B.  Blariev,  Neiv  Translation 
ofZech.  Oxf.  1797;  \V.  Newconv-,  Alinor  Pro- 
phets, 1785;  Comment,  on  the  Ti.iion  of  Zecha- 
riah  the  I'roph.,  !)y  .John  .Stouard,  D.D.,  1821; 
Raljlii  David  Kimchi,  Cummtnt.  on  the  I'roph.  of 
Zech.,  tianslated,  with  Notts,  &c.,  hy  A.  M-Caul, 
A.M.,  1837  ;  Henderson,  On  the  Minor  Prophets, 
1845.— J.  E. 

C.  Zkchauiah,  the  father  of  John  tlie  Baptist. 
See  John  thk  Baptist. 

ZEDKKIAH,  son  of  Josiah,  tlie  twentietli  and 
last  king  of  Judah,  was,  in  ])lace  of  his  lirotiier 
Jehoialiim,  set  on  the  throne  hy  Nelaichadnezzar, 
wIjo  clianged  his  name  from  Mattaniah  to  that 
by  which  he  is  ordinarily  spoken  of.  As  the 
vassal  of  the  Bahylonian  monarcli,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  him, 
which,  however,  he  oiiserved  only  till  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  fur  throwing  off  his  yoke.  Suc- 
cess in  such  an  uniiertaking  was  not  likely  to 
attend  his  elTorfs.  His  heart  was  not  right  l)e- 
fi)re  God,  and  therefore  was  he  left  without  di- 
vine succour.  Corrupt  and  wi  ak,  he  gave  him- 
self u[)  into  the  hands  of  his  noliies.  and  lent  an 
ear  to  false  jirophets ;  while  the  faithful  lessons 
of  Jeremiah  weie  unwelcome,  anil  re]iaid  by  in- 
carceration. Like  all  of  his  class,  he  was  unable 
to  follow  good,  and  became  the  slave  of  wicked 
"neri,  afijiid  alike  of  his  own  noiiilify  and  of  his 
foreign  eiieniits.  By  his  fully  and  wickedness  he 
brought  the  state  to  the  brink  of  luin.  Yet  the 
danger  did  not  ojjeii  his  eyes.  Instead  of  looking 
to  Jehovah,  he  threw  himself  for  support  on 
Egypt,  when  the  Chahlaean  came  into  the  Ian*?! 
and  laid  siege  to  his  capital.  The  siege  was  be- 
gun on  llie  tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  in  the 
ninth  year  of  iiis  reign.  For  a  year  and  a  half 
did  Jerusalem  efi'et  tnally  vvitlisland  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. At  the  end  of  that  time,  however,  the 
city  was  stoimed  and  taken  (B.C.  58)^),  when 
Zedekiah,  who  had  fled,  v/as  captured  on  the  road 
10  Jeriv'ho.  Judgment  was  speedily  executed  :  his 
•on*  were  slain  Lieforc   tils  eyes,  and   he  himself 
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was  deprived  of  sight  and  sent  in  cha.i.i  to  1?». 
bylon,  where  he  died  in  prison  (2  Kings  xxiv.  17 
see].;  XXV.  1.  seq. ;  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  IC,  sq.; 
Jer.  xxviii. ;  xxxiv.  ;  xxxvii.;  ;;xxviii. ;  xxxix. . 
lii.;  Ezek.  xvii.  15).— J.  R.  B. 

ZELOPHEHAD,  son  of  Hepher,  a  descendant 
of  Joseph,  who  had  no  sons,  but  live  daughters. 
Tliese  came  to  Moses  and  Kleazar  when  now  at  ihe 
edge  of  the  promised  land,  to  lay  their  i.ise  before 
them  i\n-  adjudication.  Their  father  had  died  in 
the  wilderness,  leaving  no  male  child.  The 
daughters  tliought  Ihemselves  eiitiiled  to  take 
their  father's  share  of  the  land.  Moses  on  this 
brought  their  cause  before  Jehovah,  who  ordered 
that  they  should  retei\e  their  father's  inheritance, 
taking  occasion  to  establish  the  general  lule  :  '  11  a 
man  die,  and  have  no  son,  then  ye  shall  cause 
lis  inheritance  to  pass  •luito  his  daughter,'  an'! 
failing  daughters,  to  his  next  of  kin  ^Num.  xxvi 
33;   xxvii.  1,  sq.     Compare  Josh.  xvli.  3,  sq.) — 

J.  K.  B. 

ZEMER.  In  oiir  version  of  Deut.  xiv.  5, 
"Ip?  zemer,  is  rendered  Chamois;  Sept.  Kapri- 
\oirdpha\is  ;  Vulg.  Camelopardalns  ;  Luther,  in 
liis  (I'ernian  translation,  adojits  E/eiul,  or  '  Elk  ;' 
and  the  old  Spanish  version,  IVom  the  Hebrew, 
has  '  Cabra  uKjntes.'*  All,  however,  iinder- 
stijnd  zemer  to  be  a  clean  ruminant  ;  but  it  is 
])lain  that  the  Mosaic  enumeration  of  clean  ani- 
mals would  not  include  such  as  weie  totally  out 
of  the  leach  of  the  Hebrew  p'eojile,  and  at  best 
only  known  to  them  from  specimens  seen  in 
F>gy])t,  consisting  of  presents  sent  from  i\id>ia,  or 
ill  pictures  o:i  the  walls  of  temjiles.  The  Ca- 
melopardalis  or  Girafl'e  is  exclusively  an  inlia- 
bilaiit  of  .Southern  .\frica,  and  therefore  could  not 
come  in  the  way  ol'  the  jieople  of  Israel.  The 
same  objection  a[  plies  to  the  Elk,  bec.iuse  that 
species  of  deer  neier  apjiears  I'urllier  to  the  south 
than  Northern  Germany  anil  Poland;  and  with 
regard  to  the  Chamois,  wliich  has  been  adojited  in 
our  version,  though  it  did  exist  in  the  mountains 
of  Greece,  and  is  still  found  in  Central  Asia,  there 
is  no  vestige  of  its  having  at  any  time  frequented 
Libanns  or  any  other  pait  of  Syria.  We  may, 
therefore,  witli  more  jiropriety  refer  to  the  rumi- 
nants indigenous  in  the  regions  which  were  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  sacred  legislator,  and  we 
may  commence  by  oliserviiig  that  "IDT  zemer  is 
a  term  which,  in  the  sMghtly  altered  form  of 
zammer,  is  still  used  in  Persia  and  India  for 
any  large  species  of  ruminants,  paiticularly  those 
of  Ihe  stag  kind,  which  are  commonly  denomi- 
nated Rusa,  a  subgenus  of  deer  establishe'i  in 
Griffith's  translation  I'l'  Cuvier's  'Animal  King- 
dom." In  the  sacred  text,  however,  the  word 
zemer  is  not  generical,  but  strictly  sjiecitic.  Ail, 
or  'stag,'  is  mentioned  at  the  same  lime,  and,  as 
well  as  several  Antilo]iidae,  in  the  same  verse:  we 
must,  therefore,  look  for  an  animal  not  hitherto 
noliced,  and  withal  siilliciently  imjiortant  to  merit 
being  named  in  so  ini|ortant  an  ordinance. 

The  only  species  that  seems  to  answer  io  the 
conditions  required  is  a  wild  sheep,  still  not 
uncommon  in  the  Mokatlam  rocks  near  Cairo, 
found  in  Sinai,  and  eastward  in  the  broken  ridgec 

*  Bihlia  en  lengua  Espnf.ola  traducida  p»- 
labra  por  palabra  da  la  verdad  Hebrayca  UQI 
muy  excellentes  letrados,  fol.     No  date. 
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ofStonyA-ahia,  where  it  is  l<no\vn  under  Ihe  name  attentions  (Tit.  iii.  13).      He  is  called  'the'aw 

of  Kehsch.   a  slight  mutation  of  the  old  Hebrew  yer  ;'  and  as  his  name  is  Greek,  it  seems  Juuotful 

^K'S   Cheseb     or    rather  Jffl'2   Chehes,  which    is  v^helher  he  is  so  called  as  being,  or  having  heen. 

applied    indeed   to    a    domestic    slieep,   one    that  a  doctor  of  the  Jewish  law,  or  as  being  a  pleader  at 

g-azed;  while  Zeiner  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Roman  tril>uncils.    The  most  prnbaliie  opinion 

a  root  denoting  '  to  crop  "  or  '  feed  on  shrubs.'  is.  jierliaps,  tiiat  which  niaKes  him  an  Hellemstic 

Jew,  and  a  doctor  of  the  iMosaical  law. 

ZEPHANIAH  tn^^??V;  Sept.  2o<|>orias),  the 
ninth  in  order  of  the  minor  prophets,  both  in  the 
Hebrew  and  Gieek  copies  of  t!ie  Scriptures 
(Hieronym.  Prolog,  ad  Paul,  et  Eustock.). 

Author. — The  name  of  this  prophet  has  been 
variously  explained.  Disputrs  upon  it  arose  as 
earlj'  as  the  time  of  Jtrome,  for  in  his  Com- 
mentary on  this  book  he  says,  '  Nomt-n  Sophonia;, 
alii  specula:n,  alii  aicanum  Dei,  transfulerunt.' 
The  word  was  thus  <lerived  either  from  HDlf,  he 
saw  beyond,  or  jDV,  he  hid,  with  the  common 
affix  TV.  Tiie  old  father  made  it  a  matter  of 
iudill'crence  wliicli  etymon  he  adopted,  as  Ijolli, 
according  to  him,  give  virtually  the  same  sen.se, 
— the  commission  of  a  jirophet  being  virtually 
that  of  a  watchman  or  seer,  and  the  burden  of  liis 
message,  some  secret  revealed  to  him  liy  God. 
Aliarbanel  (Prfpf.  in  Ezek.)  adheres  to  the  latter 
mode  of  derivation,  and  the  jiseudo-Dorotheus, 
following  the  former,  translates  the  j)ro])het"s 
name  i)y  the  Greek  jiarticiple  aKoinvaiv.  Hillei 
and  .Simonis  ditl'e  ralso  in  a  simil.r  way — Hiller, 
taking  the  t(Mm  from  |D^*,  renders  it  '  abscondiilit 
se,  i.  e.  delituit  Jehovah'  (^Onomast.  sub  voce), 
as  if  the  name  had  contained  a  mystic  reference 
to  the  character  of  the  age  in  which  tlie  piojjliet 
lived,  when  God  had  withdrawn  liim.self  from  his 
apostate  people;  but  Simonis  (Onomasi.  V.  T.) 
gives  the  titie  signification,  one  sanctioned  by 
(iesenius — '  abscondidit,  i.  e.  custodivit  Jehovah,' 
Jehovah  hath  t/tiarded,  the  verb  \Zi^  Ijeing  used 
of  ilivine  ])rotection  in  Ps.  x.xvii.  Ci ;  zit^i  Ixxxiii. 
4,  The  name  seems  to  have  been  a  common  one 
among  the  Jews.  Contrary  to  usual  I'usfom  tiic 
pedigree  of  the  prophet  is  ti-aced  l)ack  for  four 
generations — '  the  son  of  Cu.shi,  tlie  son  ol 
Gedaliah,  the  son  of  Amariah,  the'  son  of 
Hizkiah.'  This  formal  record  of  his  lineage 
has  led  many  to  suppose  that  Zephaniah  had 
s])rung  from  a  noble  stock  (Cyril,  Preef.  ad 
Zeph.),  and  the  occurrence  of  the  highest  name 
in  the  list,  which  in  the  Hebrew  text  is  spelled 
and  pointed  in  the  same  way  as  that  rendered 
Hezekiah  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronit  les, 
has  induced  some  to  identify  it  with  tliat  of  the 
good  king  Hezekiah,  and  to  pronounce  the 
))rophet  a  cadet  of  the  royal  house  of  Juilah. 
Kimchi  is  very  cautious  in  his  ojnn'oi;,  aisd  leaves 
the  point  undecided  ;  Init  Al.ien-Ezra.  ever  ready 
to  magnify  his  nation,  at  once  concludes  tlia> 
Ze]ihaniali  was  descended  from  Hezekiah  ;  and 
his  ojiinion  has  been  followed  l)y  Huet  yDemon- 
s!7-at.  Evangel.  Propos.  iv.  303),  and  partially 
bj'  Eichhorn  {^Einleit.  ^  593).  TLe  conjecturs 
has  little  else  to  recommend  it  than  the  mere 
occurrence  of  tiie  royal  name.  But  it  was  not  a 
name  coniined  to  royalty  ;  and  bad  it  been  lli« 
name  of  the  pious  monaicii  to  which  Zephaniah'i 
genealogy  is  tr.iced,  certainly  bis  official  designa- 
tion, '  king  of  Judali,"  wouhi  liave  W-ew  subjoined, 
in  order  to  prevent  mistake.  .Such  at;  addition  ig 
found  in  connection  with  his  name  in  Prov.  xxv.  \, 
and  Isa.  xxxviii.  b.    It  forms  no  objection  to  thia 


558.     [Kebsch.     Ovis  Tragelaphus.] 

This  a?iimal  is  frequently  represented  and  liiero- 
glyphically  named  on  Egyptian  monuments,  but 
we  question  if  the  denomination  itself  be  phoneti- 
cally legible.  The  figures  in  colour  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Kebsch  of  the  mcKlern 
Aralis,  and  a  sjjecies  or  a  variety  of  Ovis  Trage- 
laphus, or  bearded  sheep,  lately  formed  into  a 
separate  grou])  by  Mr.  BIyth  under  the  name  of 
Ammotragus  Haibatus.  The  Spanish  version  of 
the  Hel)rew  text,  before  quoted,  ajipears  alone  to 
he  admissible,  for  although  tlie  species  is  not 
Strictly  a  goat,  it  is  intermediate  between  that 
genus  and  the  sheep.  It  is  a  fearless  climber,  and 
secure  on  its  feet,  among  the  shar]iest  and  most 
elevated  ridges.  In  stature  the  animal  exceeds  a 
large  domestic  shee]),  though  it  is  not  more  bulky 
of  body.  Instead  of  wool,  it  is  covered  with 
close  fine  rufous  hair:  from  the  throat  to  tlie 
brea-st,  and  oti  the  ujiper  arms  above  the  knees, 
there  is  abundance  of  long  loose  reddish  hair, 
foiming  a  compact  protection  to  the  knees  and 
brisket,  and  indicating  that  the  habits  of  the  species 
reipiire  extraordinary  ilel'eiice  while  sporting 
among  the  most  rugged  cl'tt's;  thus  making  the 
name  Zemer,  '  one  that  springeth,'  if  that  in- 
terpretation be  trustworthy,  remarkably  correct. 
The  head  and  face  are  perfectly  ovine,  the  eyes 
are  liluish,  and  the  horns,  of  a  yellowish  colour, 
are  set  oil  as  in  sheep;  they  rise  obliquely,  and 
are  directed  baokwanls  and  outwards,  with  the 
points  ben<llng  downwards  The  tail,  about  nine 
inches  lo  ig,  i.^  heavy  and  round.  It  is  the  MoiiHi/n 
d'.A.frique  and  MouHon  i  iVIanchettes  of  French 
writers,  prol'ably  identical  with  tlie  Tragelai)hu3 
of  Caiu.s.  whose  specimen  came  from  Barbary. 
See  beaided  .Argali  in  Griffiths  '  Ar.imal  King- 
dom' of  Cuvier.  We  liguie  a  spe.-imen  in  the 
Paris  Museum  and  one  in  Wilkinson's  Eaypt, 
vol.  iii.  p.  19.— C.  H.  S. 

ZEN.\S 'ZTjv'iy),  a  disciple  who  visitcfl  Crete 
with  ApoUos,  bearing  seemingly  the  epistle  to 
f  itus,  in  whicl-  Paul  recommends  the  two  to  hi» 
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itatement  lo  aflSrm  I'lat  the  p)iia.se  '  kin^  of  Jiulah  ' 
U  added  tn  Jusial),  anil  to  a.oid  re]'ffition  may 
have  lieeii  oinittiMJ  after  Hizkiah,  f<)>  such  regard 
to  ei:}.bony,  s  ich  tinical  lielicacy,  is  no  'eature  of 
Heliiew  coni]x)sition.  The  arii;uineiit  of  Carpzov 
(^lnt)od.  p.  414),  copied  hy  Rosenniiiller  {Froce- 
minm  in  Zep/i.),  ai;ainst  the  supposed  connection 
of  the  piojiliet  with  tlie  blood  royal,  is  of  no  great 
weight.  These  critics  say  that  from  Hezekiah  to 
Josiali,  in  whose  reign  Zephaniali  flourislieil,  are 
only  tliree  generations,  wliile  i'rom  Hezekiah  to 
Zephaniali  four  are  reckoned  in  the  lirst  verse  of 
tiie  jiniphecy.  But  as  Hezekiah  reigneil  twenty- 
nine  years,  and  his  successor  sat  on  tlie  throne  no 
less  than  filfy-Hve  years,  there  is  room  enough  in 
such  a  perioil  for  the  tour  sjiecified  tlescents  ;  and 
Amariah,  tlioiigh  not  lieir  to  the  crown,  may  liave 
been  much  older  than  liis  youtliful  brother  Ma- 
nasseli,  who  was  crowned  at  the  age  o)""  twelve. 
As  lliere  was  at  least  another  Zeplianiah,  a  con- 
Sfiiciious  personage  at  the  time  of  the  captivity, 
the  parentage  of  the  projihet  may  iiave  been 
recounted  so  minutely  to  prevent  any  reader 
from  confixniiiing  tiie  two'  individuals.  The 
Jews  absurdly  reckon  that  here,  as  in  other  su])er- 
scriptions,  the  jjersons  recorded  as  a  propliet's 
ancestors  were  themselves  endowed  with  tlie  ])rO" 
phetic  spirit.  The  so-called  Epi|)iiaiiius  {IJe 
f  itis  Prophift.  cap.  xix.)  asserts  that  Zeplianiah 
was  of  file  tribe  of  Simeon,  of  the  hill  Saral)allia, 
OTri  opovs  ^apaffadd.  The  existence  of  the  jiro- 
phet  is  known  only  from  his  oracles,  and  'iiese 
have  no  biograpiiical  sketclies;  so  tliat  our  know- 
leilgu  of  this  man  of  God  comprises  only  the  fact 
and  tiie  results  of  his  inspiration.  It  may  be 
safely  inferred,  hcw3ver,  that  he  laboured  with 
Josiah  in  'he  pious  work  of  re-esfa!)lisliing  llie 
worship  of  Jeho\  ail  in  the  land. 

Affe. — It  is  reconled  (cli.  i.)  that  the  word  of 
the  Lord  came  to  liim  'in  the  days  of  .Tosiali,  the 
son  of  .\mon,  king  of  .ludah.'  We  have  reason  for 
sujiposing  (hat  he  flourished  during  the  e-irlier 
jiortion  of  Josiali  s  reign.  In  the  second  ciiapter 
(vers.  13-1-5)  he  foretells  the  doom  of  Nioeveli, 
aiid  flie  fall  of  that  ancient  city  happened  about 
the  eighteenth  year  of  .(osiali.  In  the  commence- 
ment of  his  oracles  also,  lie  denounces  various 
forms  of  iilolatry,  and  specially  the  remnant  of 
Baal.  The  reformation  of  .losiali  began  in  the 
twelfth,  and  was  completed  in  the  eigliteenih  year 
of  his  reign.  So  thorough  was  his  extirpation  of 
clie  idolatrous  rites  and  hierdrchy  which  defiled 
bis  kingdom,  that  he  burnt  down  the  groves, 
dismissed  the  priesthood,  threw  down  the  altars, 
and  made  dust  of  the  images  of  Baalim.  Zei>lia- 
aiah  must  h^ive  projihesied  prior  to  this  religious 
revolution,  while  some  remains  of  Baal  weie  yet 
secreted  in  the  land,  or  between  llie  twelfth  and 
eighteenlh  years  of  the  royal  reformer.  So  Hitzig 
(Die  12  Klein  Prophet.)  and  Movers  (Chronii<. 
p.  234)  place  him  ;  while  Eichhorn,  Berlholdt, 
and  Jaeger,  incline  to  give  hiin  a  somewhat  larer 
date.  At  all  events,  lie  llourished  between  the 
years  b  c.  642  and  b.c.  611  ;  and  the  portion  of 
his  pro]jhecv  which  refers  to  the  destruction  of  tiie 
Assyrian  empire,  must  have  been  delivered  prior 
0  the  year  uc.  625,  the  year  in  which  Nineveh 
ell  (Henderson,  On  the  Minor  Prophets,  p.  326). 
The  publicati  w  of  tliese  oracles  was,  therefore,  con- 
WDpoi-ary  wi  h  a  portion  of  those  of  Jeremiah, 
te  Ifcr  wotd  of  the  Lord  caroe  to  him  iu  the 
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thirteenth  year  of  the  leign  of  Jcwiaii.  Irtdeed,  tl^ 
Jewish  tradition  is,  liiat  ZeplianiAh  had  for  hi» 
colleagues  Jeremiah  and  tlie  piophefpsg  HuUab, 
the  former  fixing  his  s|ihe:-e  of  labour  in  the  tito- 
roughfaies  and  niarket-jjlacts,  the  latter  exer- 
cising lier  lionoiirable  vocation  in  ihe  college  in 
Jerusalem  (Carpzov,  Introd.  p.  415).  Koestei 
{Die  Prophden,  iii.)  endea\onrs  to  prove  that 
Zeihaniah  was  jioslerlor  toHabakkuk.  His  argu- 
ments from  similarity  of  diction  are  verv  trivial, 
and  the  nioieso  when  we  reflect  liiat  al!  civcnm- 
slances  couibine  in  inducing  us  to  tix  the  peiiod 
of  Haliakkuk  in  the  uign  ofJehoiakim  [Habak- 
kuk],  immediately  before  the  Chaldaean  invasion. 

Contevts.—'T\\e  liook  coi  sists  of  only  three 
chajiters.  In  the  first,  the  sins  of  the  nation  aie 
.severely  repi imanded,  and  a  <lay  of  fearful  retri- 
bution is  menaced.  The  circuit  of  refeience  is 
wider  in  the  second  ciiapter,  and  the  ungodly  and 
persecuting  stales  in  the  nt  ighbourliood  of  Judaea 
are  also  doomed;  but  in  tlie  third  section,  while 
the  ]iriiphet  inveighs  bitterly  against  .Jernsalem 
and  her  magnates,  he  concludes  with  the  cheering 
liwsjiect  of  her  ultimate  srttienient  and  Idissfui 
theocratic  enjoyment.  It  has  been  dispuled  what 
the  enemies  are  with  whose  de.-olating  imoads  he 
thieateiis  Jiidah.  Tiie  ordinary  anil  u.ost  ])r.-baljie 
opinion  is,  that  the  foes  whose  jieriod  of  invasion 
was  'a  day  of  the  tiunijet  and  alarm  ugisinst  the 
fenced  cities  and  against  the  higli  towers"  (ch.  i. 
16),  were  the  Ciialdwans.  Hitzig  especially,  Cra- 
mer too,  and  Eichhorn.  supjxised  'he  jrajphet  to 
refer  to  a  Scythian  invasion,  the  history  of  wliicli 
they  imagine  has  been  jHeserved  by  nerodotus 
(i.  105).  But  Ihe  general  style  of  the  oracle, 
anil  the  swee|iinir  vengeance  which  it  menaces 
against  Assyria.  Phili^tia,  Anunon,  and  Cu.'^h,  aa 
well  as  against  Judah,  by  some  great  and  un 
named  power,  point  to  tiie  Clialdaean  e.\peditior« 
which,  under  Neliucliadnezzar,  laid  Jeiu.saleta 
waste,  and  carried  to  Balivlon  its  enslaved  popu- 
lation. The  conti  mjiorary  prophecies  of  Jeremiah 
contem])]ale  the  miisteiiiigs,  onset,  and  devasta- 
tions of  the  same  victorious  hosts.  The  former 
part  of  Zeiihaniah's  prediction  is  'a  day  of  clouds 
and  of  tiiick  darkness,'  l«uf  in  the  dosing  section 
of  it  liglit  is  sown  for  ihe  rigliteuus  :  'The  King 
of  Israel,  the  Lord,  is  in  tlie  midst  .if  thee;  He  will 
rejoice  over  thee  with  joy  ;  He  will  rest  in  his 
lo\  e.' 

Sfi/Ifi. — We  cannot  by  any  means  award  so 
low  a  character  to  Zejjhaniah's  style  as  is  done 
by  De  Wetfe  {Enleit.  \>  215),  wlio  describes  it  as 
lieing  often  heavy  and  te<lious.  Il  has  not  the 
sustained  majesty  of  Isaiah,  or  tlie  suiiliine  and 
original  energy  of  Joel  :  it  lias  no  jiromiuent  fea- 
ture of  ilistinction  ;  yet  its  delineations  are  gra- 
phic, and  many  of  its  touclies  are  bold  and 
striking.  For  example,  in  the  tiist  cliapt;.'r  the 
jirophet  grou])s  together  in  his  descriptions  of  the 
national  idolatry  several  cliaiactciistlc  exhibition 
of  its  forms  anil  woisiiip.  The  verses  are  not 
tame  and  prosaic  iiortiaiture,  but  firm  a  series  of 
vivid  sketi  lies.  The  poet  seizes  on  tlie  more 
strange  peculiarities  of  the  heathen  worship — ut- 
tering de;iuncialions  on  the  remnant  of  Baal,  tin 
worshijipers  of  Chemarxm — the  sta,--;vdorers,  thft 
devolees  of  Malcham.  the  fanaJios  who  clad 
themselves  in  strange  appaie!,  and  ia„fi?  who  in 
some  superstitious  mumuiery  leapt  uprri  the 
threshold  (Bochart,  Sier.  caji.  36).     Not  a  £tV 
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Wtteet  oc"iir  ill  the  course  of  the  piophecy  wliicli, 
in  tone  anil  dignity,  are  not  unworthy  to  be  as- 
sociated with  the  more  ilislingnislied  elVusions  of 
the  Helnew  bards.  A  few  ])arouoinasiae  occur 
(i.  15  and  ii.  l-l ) ;  and  occasionally  there  is  a 
peculiar  repetition  of  a  leading  word  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  climax  (ii.  15).  Ja.\iu  {Int7-od  6  132)  and 
Kiclihorn  assert  lliat  Ze[)haniali  has  borrowed  to 
a  considerable  extent  from  the  earlier  prophets, 
especially  from  Isaiah;  yet  the  similarity  of  such 
passages  as  Isa.  xxxiv.  ll  to  Zeph.  ii.  11,  or 
Isa  xlvii.  8  to  Zepli.  ii.  15,  or  Isa.  xviii.  1 
to  Zepli.  iii.  10,  or  Isa.  xvi.  6  to  Zt']))!.  ii.  8, 
is  not  sufiicient  evidence  that  Zephaniah  was 
Isaiah's  imitator.  The  clauses  of  resemblance 
are  idiomatic  in  nature,  and  seem  to  have  iieen 
of  proverliial  force  and  currency,  so  that  both 
prophets  may  have  taken  them  from  the  national 
tisus  loquendl.  Coincidences  tif  expression  have 
also  l)eeu  noted  between  Zephaniali  and  some  of 
lis  contem]>oraries.  jiarticularly  Jeremiah  (Eicli. 
Einleit.  ^  o95;  Uosen.  Prooem.  vi.)  Between 
Zeph.  i.  5  ami  Jer.  viii.  2,  we  can  perceive  little 
similarity  of  language,  though  the  same  supersti- 
tious custom  is  refeired  to,  and  a  coniparisun  of 
Zeph.  i.  12  with  ,Ter.  xlviii.  11,  leads  to  such  a 
conclusion  as  we  have  already  stated,  as  the  phrase 
common  to  both  passages — 'settled  on  the  lees' — 
must  have  been  one  in  wide  circulation  in  a  wine 
country  like  Juda>a.  It  was  altogether  ground- 
less, therefore,  in  some  of  the  older  critics,  such 
as  Isidore  and  Schmidius  (/"rofcf/ow.  in  Sophoji.), 
to  style  Zephaniali  the  abdreviator  of  Jeremiah. 
Rcserr.blances  have  also  been  traced  between 
Zephaniali  and  Amos,  and  between  him  and  bis 
successor  Ezekiel  ;  but  to  call  these  imitations,  is 
rasli  iiideeil,  if  we  reflect  on  the  similarity  of  the 
topics  discussed,  the  peculiar  range  of  imagery 
and  phraseology  which  is  common  to  Hebrew  pro- 
phetic p'oetry,  and  which  was  the  stereotyped  lan- 
guai,'e  of  tiie  inspired  iirolherhood.  The  language 
of  Zephuniah  is  pure  :  it  has  not  the  classic  ease 
and  elegance  of  the  earlier  com  posit  ions,  but  it  v/ants 
the  degenerate  feebleness  and  Aramaic  corruption 
of  the  succeeding  era.  Zepiiaiiiah  is  not  expressly 
quoted  in  the  New  Testament;  but  clauses  and 
expressions  occur  which  seem  to  have  been  formed 
from  his  prophecy  (Zepii.  iii.  9;  Rom.  xv.  6,  &c.). 
He  was,  in  tine,  as  Cyril  of  Alexandria  terms  him 
i^Priefat.  in  Soph.  torn,  iii),  'a  true  prophet, 
and  tilled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  bringing  his 
oracles  from  the  moulli  of  (itod.' 

Commentaries. —  Martini  Lulheri  Cutmnent. 
in  Sop/ion.  Prophet.  Opera  Latina,  t.  iv.  ;  Mart. 
Buceri  Sophoiiiee  ExpUcatio,  1.528;  Noltenii 
Disaertatio  Execjet  Piceliin.  in  Proph.  Zeph- 
1719  ;  Cramer,  Scythisehe-  De?ikmdlcr  in  PaUes- 
tina,  [in,  contains  a  Comment  on  Zephaniali; 
Don  A.  Coelln,  ^jnciJeg.  Obserrat.  Exec/et.  Crilic. 
ad  Zeph.  Vaiiehda,  I-.'ilS  ;  Maurer,  Comment. 
Granunat.  Hist.  Crit.  in  Prophetas  Mhiores, 
p.  o7.'J,  18ICI;  Handbuch  Exeget,  z.  A.  T.  die 
12  kleinen  Prophet,  erklaert  von  F.  Hitzig, 
18^i8;  H.i>senmulleri  Scholia  in  Proph.  Min.  \o\. 
iv. ;  Dr.  E.  Henderson,  On  the  Tioclve  Minor 
Prophets,  1815.— J.  E. 

ZEPHATH  (nsy  ;  Sept.  ^tcp^e),  a  Canaan- 
it'ua  city,  afterwards  called  Horinah  (Judg.  i. 
17).  Tiie  anriimt  design ition  is  perhajis  retained 
IB  the  aodeni  Suf  ih,  the  lame  oi'  a  diilicult  pass 
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leading  u-p  from  the  Arabah  tc  the  south  of 
Judah  (Robinson,  Bibl.  liesearches,  ii.  592" 
616). 

ZEPHATHAH  (HnSV  ;  Sept.  Go/iav  Mo- 
p-rjcra).  a  valley  at  Mareshah,  in  the  trilie  of  Judah 
(2  Chrou.  xiv.  10),  where  Asa  defeated  Zerah  the 
Cushite.  Maresliah  was  near  Eleulheropolig 
{Onomast.,  s.  v.  '  Masera").  and  Robinson  thinks 
the  valley  may  have  been  ihe  broad  vvadv  which 
comes  down  from  Beit  Jibrin  (Rleuthero|)olis} 
towards  Tell  es-Saif'eli;  in  which  last  name  a 
trace  of  Ze]ihalliah  may  ])erliaps  be  recognised 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Researches,  ii.  ofil). 

1.  ZERAH  (^'^J,  a  rismg ;  Sep'.  Zapa),  son 
of  Judah  and  Tamar,  and  younger  but  twin 
lirother  of  Piiare/.  (Gen.  xxxviii.  30  ;  M.itt.  i.  3). 
Geddes,-in  his  Critical  Remarks  (pp.  120,  127), 
has  some  interesting  medical  testimony  in  illus- 
tration of  the  remarkable  circumstances  attending 
the  l)irth  of  the  twins. 

2.  ZERAH,  son  of  Reuel  and  grandson  oi 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17). 

3.  ZERAH,  sori  of  Simeon  and  founder  of  a 
family  in  Israel  (Num.  xxvi.  13).  He  is  called 
Zohar  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10:  bis  descendants  ara 
called  Zarliites  in  Num.  xxvi.  13,  20. 

4.  ZERAH,  the  Cushite  king  or  leader  who 
im'aded  Judah  in  the  leiith  year  of  king  Asa  (b.c. 
911),  with  an  army  of  '  a  thousand  tliousands' 
(?'.  e.  very  many  thousands)  of  men,  and  three 
hundred  chariots.  Asa  defeated  them  in  the 
valley  of  Zephatliah  at  Maresliah,  utterly  routed 
them,  pursued  them  to  Gerar,  and  carried  back 
much  plunder  from  that  neighboiniiood.  We 
are  left  uncertain  as  to  the  country  from  which 
Zerah  came.  The  term  Cushite  or  Ethiopian 
may  imply  that  he  was  of  Arabian  Cusii ;  ilie 
]irincijial  olijection  to  wliich  is,  that  history  atVords 
no  indication  that  Aral)ia  had  at  that  epoch,  or 
from  its  system  of  government  could  well  have, 
any  king  so  powerful  as  Zeiah.  That  he  was  of 
Abyssinia  or  African  Ethiopia,  is  another  con- 
jecture, which  is  resisted  by  the  dilhculty  of 
seeing  how  this  'huge  host"  could  have  olitained 
a  passage  through  Egypt,  as  it  must  have  done  to 
reach  Jud^a.  If  we  could  sujipose,  with  Cham- 
jiollion  {Pi-ecis,  p.  257),  whom  Coqiieiel  follows 
{Biog.  Sacr.  s.  v.),  that  Zerah  the  Cushite  was 
the  then  l<ing  of  Egypt,  of  an  Kthiopian  dynasty, 
this  (lilHcully  would  be  satisfactorily  met.  In  ; 
fact  it  is  now  often  staled  that  he  was  the  same  . 
with  Osorkoii  1.  (of  whom  there  is  a  statue  in  the 
liritisli  Museum,  Ni).  8),  the  son  and  successor  of 
the  Shishak  who  invaded.  Ju(la?a  twenty-live 
years  before,  in  the  time  of  Rehoboam.  This  is 
a  tempting  explaiiatiuii,  but  cannot  be  feceived 
without  question,  and  it  is  not  deemed  satisfa<; 
lory  by  Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  Shiupe,  and  otheis. 
Jahn  hazards  an  ingenious  conjecture,  that  Zerajr 
was  king  of  Cusli  on  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea, 
tiiat  is.  of  lioth  the  Arabian  and  African  Ethiopia; 
and  thus  provides  him  a  sufficient  ])i>wer  without 
sutijecting  him  to  the  necessity  of  passing  through 
Egypt.  This  also  is  not  without  seriouii  dillicultles. 
In  fact  no  conclusion  that  can  be  relied  upon  has 
yet  been  exhiiiited. 

ZKRED,  the  name  of  a  valley  (Nam.  xxi.  t%) 
and  of  the  streanv.flowing  through  it,  east  of  tb« 
Dead  Sea  [Rivkk] 
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ZEREDA  (nnn.V ;  Sey\.  :S.ap-n^aea),  a  cify 
>f  Ma.nasgel),  near  Hetli-sliaii  (1  Kiii^s  xi.  26;  2 
Cl'roii.  iv.  17).  Tills  is,  priiiKilily  ihroui^li  an  er- 
roiieiiiis  reailiiijj,  the  Zereialli  (nn")~lV  I  ol'  Jnd;^. 
vil.  22 ;  and,  jierliJi|is,  tlie  Zaietan  Hm^)  nf  Josli. 
iii.  16;    I  Kiiii^s  iv.  12;  vil.  4f)j. 

ZERESH  Ct;nT;  Pers.  gold;  .Sept.  Zai<Tapa). 
(lie  wife  of  Hainan  (Kstli.  v.  10  ;  vi.  13),  and 
well  wuitliy  of  him,  it"  we  may  judge  fVoin  the 
'nivico  s!ie  gave  him  to  jrepaie  a  gibbet  and  ask 
ihe  king's  leave  to  hang  JMoidecai  thereon  [Ha- 
-Man;   iMoitDECAi]. 

ZKUUAH  (ny*."!V,  V-3"S  .-■  S<'l't-  'S.apipa), 
the  widowed  mother  of  Jeroboaui  (1  Kings  xi. 
2()). 

ZERUBHAIiKL  (.732T,  sown  in  Babijlon  ; 
Se,.t.  Zopoj3al3f\),  called  also  'Sheshl.-azzar, 
[irince  oC  Jiidau  '  (Ezra  i.  8),  sun  (comp.  1  Cliron. 
iii.  17)  of  Shealliel,  of  the  royal  house  of  J3avid 
(1  Clnon.  iii.),  was  the  leader  of  the  tiist  colony 
of  Jews  that  retinned  from  captivity  to  tlieir 
native  land  inidcr  the  pennisslon  of  Cyrus,  car- 
rying with  them  the  precious  vessels  belong- 
ing to  the  service  of  God.  With  the  aid  of 
Joshna  and  his  body  of  priests,  Zernbliabel  pro- 
ceeded, on  his  arrival  in  Palestine,  to  rebuild  the 
fallen  city,  beghining  with  the  altar  of  l)urnt- 
otl'erings-  in  order  that  the  daily  services  might 
be  restored.  The  Sainaritans,  however,  having 
been  o^'ended  at  being  expressly  excluded  iVoni 
a  share  iji  the  land,  did  all  they  could  to  hi:;der 
the  work,  and  even  procured  from  the  Persian 
couit  au  ordei  that  it  should  be  stop[)ed.  Ac- 
cordingly, everylhing  remained  suspended  till  the 
second  year  of  Dai  ins  Hyslaspis  (a.c.  o21),  when 
the  leslorarion  was  resumed  and  curried  to  coni- 
plelion,  acci.uiing  t.T  .foseplius,  owing  to  the  in- 
(Inence  of  Zerubbahel  with  the  Persian  moiiarch 
{Aiitiq.    xi.  3  ,    Ezra;    Haggai  i.   1-14;    ii.  I.) 

—J.  R.  B. 

ZERLTAH  i^rT'jJ-'nV.  u'oicnded ;  Sept.2apouia), 
daughter  of  .lesse,  sister  of  David  (I  Ciiion.  ii. 
IGj,  and  mother  of  Joab.  Aliishai,  and  Asahel 
(2Sam.  ii.  18:    iii.  39;   viii.  16  ;    xvi.  9). 

ZIBA  Cii3"'V'  slalue  ;  Sept.  2i$d),  a  servant 
of  the  house  of  Saul,  of  whom  David  inquired 
ir  there  was  any  one  left  of  the  house  of  baiil  to 
whom  (he  monarch  might  show  favoui.  Mephi- 
boshetli  was  in  conseqconce  found,  and  iiaving 
been  ceililied  of  David's  friendship,  Ziba,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  large  family,  ha\ing  fifteen 
sons  aiid  twenty  slaves,  was  appo-nted  to  till 
ihe  land  for  the  prince,  and  generally  to  con- 
stitute his  household  and  do  him  service  (2 
Sam.  ix.  2-lU).  This  position  Ziiia  employed 
fir  his  master's  liarni.  When  David  had  to 
(ly  from  Jerusalem  in  consequence  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  Absalom,  Ziba  met  the  king  with  a 
large  and  acceptable  jiresent  : — '  Bat  where  is 
Mephibosiieth  T  asked  the  fugitive  monarch  ;  '  in 
Jeiusalem,"  was  '.he  answer;  *  for  he  said,  To-d.iy 
shall  the  house  of  Israel  restore  me  the  kingdom 
i)f  my  f-ither,'  Enraged  at  this,  which  looked 
like  ingraiitude  as  well  as  treachery,  David 
liiereupon  g.ive  to  the  faithless  Ziba  all  the  pio- 
L>e!ly  of  .^lephibosheth  {2  S.ini.  xvi.  1,  sq.).  (.)n 
David's  lelurn  to  his  nietroiiolis  an  explanation 
look  place,  wheu  .Mephiljosheth  accused  Z'lu.i  of 
4iTi;:|r   alandered   him  j  and  David,  apparently 


not  being  jierfectly  satisfied  with  the  defence, 
gave  his  linal  award,  that  the  land  ghoulti  b« 
iivideti  between  the  master  and  his  servant  (1 
Sam.  xix.  21,  sq  ). — J.  K.  B. 

ZIBEON  (|'iy2V,  di/cd;  Sept.  S-^v/c^Sv),  a 
son  of  Seir,  phvlaich  or  head  of  the  Ilivite.s  (Gen. 
xxxvi.2,  2(1,24,29;. 

ZICIIRI  CQ],  renowned;  Sept.  ZtxpO'  *" 
E)ihiaiinile,  i)rol)ably  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe,  and  one  of  the  generals  of  Pekali  king  of 
Israel.  It  has  been  sup))osed  that  lie  look  advan- 
tage of  the  victory  of  this  monarch  over  the  army 

01  Jiid.ih  to  penetrate  into  Jerusalem,  wheie  he 
slew  one  of  the  sons  of  Aha/.,  the  go\  ernor  of  the 
palace,  and  the  king's  ciiief  minister  or  favourite. 
It  is  dillicult  without  this  supposition   to  explain 

2  Cliron.  xxviii.  17.  'J  here  is  some  jirobaliility, 
in  the  conjecture,  that  he  was  the  '  Tabael's  son' 
whom  Pekah  and  Rezin  designed  to  set  upun  the 
throne  of  Judah  [Tahael]. 

ZIDON  (jn^V;  SiSci;').  1.  The  eldest  son 
of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  1 J).  2.  One  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  in  Phoenicia.  Justin  derives  the 
name  from  the  Phcpnician  word  for  Jiish,  •  piscem 
Plioenices  sidon  vocant"  (xviii.  3)  ;  lliuf  Joseplins, 
from  the  son  of  Canaan  (Autig.vi.  2).  It  had 
a  very  connnodious,  harbour,  which  is  now  nearly 
choked  up  with  sand  (Sfrabo,  xvi.  p.  7oti  ;  Joseph, 
Antiq.  xiv.  10.  6):  it  uas  distant  one  day's 
journey  from  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan  (.Josejih. 
Antiq.  V.  3.  I),  400  stadia  from  Beiytiis,.  and 
200  stadia  from  Tyre  (Strabo,  xvi  pp.  756,  757). 
It  was  situated  in  the  allotment  of  Ihe  tribe  of 
Asher,  but  never  conquered  (Judg.  i.  31j  ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  somet.mes  a  iormidableenemy 
(Judg.  X.  12).  Even  in  Joshua's  time  it  was 
called  Tsidon-Rabba,  or  Great  Zidon  (Josh.  xi.x. 
28).  It  was  noted  in  very  eaily  times  for  its 
extensive  traffic  (Isa.  xxiii.  2;  Ezek.  xxvii.  8) 
and  manufactures,  particularly  glass  (Plin.  v. 
20;  Strabo,  xvi.  10).  Frecjuent  leleience  to  it 
occurs  in  Homer  (//.  vi.  2'J();  xxiii.  743;  Odi/ss. 
xili.  2S;)  ;  xv.  42.')).  The  best  vessels  in  the 
fleet  of  Xerxes  were  Sid(.nian  (Herndotus,  vii. 
99  12S).  lis  modern  name  is  Saide.  in  Has- 
selquist's  time  (1750)  its  exports  to  France  were 
considerable  {Tiacels,  p.  1('6);  but  at  jiresent 
its  traffic  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  neighbouring 
towns;  the  population  is  about  15,000  (i\Ian- 
nert's  Geugvupliie,  vi.  1.  p  291  ;  PicUniul  Bible, 
notes  on  Dent,  xxxiii.,  Josh.  xix.). — J.  E.  R. 

ZIP  ("IT  tJ'"in^  bluom-monih),  an  ante-Exilian 
name  of  the  second  Hebrew  month  (1  Kings  vi. 
1 -37 j,  corresponding  with  our  April  and  May. 
This,  the  second  month  of  the  sacred,  was  the 
eighth  of  the  civil  year.  The  second  moii!.*j  bore 
also  the  name  iyar. —  J.  R.  B. 

ZIKLAG  (3^|TX;  .Sept.  2e/c€Ad«-),  a  city  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (.losh.  xv.  31; 
xix.  j),  but  at  times  subject  to  the  Phili.stines  of 
Gath,  whose  king,  Acliish,  liestowed  it  upon 
David  for  a  resideice;  after  wbicii  it  nert.iined  to 
Jiulali  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6;  xxx.  1,  14,26;  2  S.ini. 
i.  1  ;    1  Cliron.  iv.  30:   Neh.  xi.  28). 

\\  hile  David  was  absent  with  his  men  to  join 
Achish,  Ziklag  was  burned  and  jdundeieil  by 
the  .\malekites ;  and  on  his  telurn.  after  receiv- 
ing the  spoil  from  them,  he  remained  here  till 
caiJed   tu  assume   the  crown  after   the  death  ot 
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Sadl.  It  was  (iiiring  his  sfay  in  this  place  that 
he  was  jom<"<l  by  many  considerate  anil  valiant 
persnn'",  whi.'Si>  iiil!]i.sii)ii  to  liis  t  anse  was  of  inndi 
iin]i()ita.nce  tn  liiiii.  iuid  who  were  ever  alter  held 
in  hig:ti  esleetn  in  his  c.onit  and  army. 

ZILLAH  (nW,  s/inde;  S,  pt.  2e\A.a),  one  of 
the  wives  of  Liimech,  and  niotiier  oC  Tuliai-caiii 
(■C-Jen.  i\-.  19)    [I.AWEtiiJ. 

ZILKAH  C^^Spr,  a  dropping;  Sejit.  ZeKcpa.), 
a  female  seivant  olLaliaii,  whurii  he  i:ave  to  f^eah 
on  her  iiiai  riage  witli  Ja'ol,  (Gen.  xxix.  2"! J,  and 
wliuni  r.eah  everitiiuliy  in<hiceil  hitn  to  fake  as  a 
c<iiic(iiiin<'-vnle ;  in  wliicii  cap.irity  she  iKxanie 
the  inodier  of  Gad  and  Aslier  (Gen  xxx.  !)-KJ; 
xxxv.  26  ;  xxxvil.  "2;  xlvi.  IS). 

Z  !  M  K  A  N  (I"1'3T,  simg.  i  t-.  a-iebrated  in  soup  ; 
Sejil.  7.ofi.0pai' J,  a  son  of  Al)raham  by  Kettiraii, 
and  the  Jjaine  of  an  Arahian  trihe  descended 
from  him  (Gen.  xxv.  2;  J  Ctiron.  i.  32).  'I  his 
nairie  may  iieihaps  !«  connected  wilh  (he  Zilwani 
nifintioned  hy  Ptolemy  as  a  city  with  a  Kinij 
•iftiated  lK"t«»'.en  Mecca  and  Medina. 

ZIMRl  I'HPI),  a.  projier  name  in  (lie  Old 
Teslameni,  which  i.-,  derived  (rem  the  root  "lOT, 
carjH-re,  esjKcially  carpcie  vitis=putare  viles, 
'to  prnne;  ami  d-ho cnijicie Jidea^pulsaie^  can- 
tare,  to  J<l.iy,'  'sin^ir."  It  IS  very  remaikahle  lliat 
the  (-reck  i^aAAfif  also  occnrs  in  hi>th  these  accep- 
Ultions,  wliich  a|i)ie.ti  at  (irst  sijiJit  lo  l»e  so  verv 
lieiero-entxins  —  <'*  ic*-.,p<-,  ptill.  pltu/c.  and  to 
tiny.  Conip.m'  I  lie  Latin  niifiere,  wliicli  is  ety- 
inol"gic4iily  connected,  as  well  with  (lie  (irerk 
opjt?/,  sUkie,  as  wilh  ihe  K!i;;lii.h  /lorp ;  and 
tlie  Krij^^lish  c«  llo<]iiial  an<J  vni),'ar  exinessions, 
'to  scvu^*  Ihe  violifi.'-fo  (mil  away  al  the  ()'ano," 
ami  'to  {Dill  oi:t  a  not'-.'  If  we  cojisiiler  (he 
ttrikiri;-;  ciiinHdence  .,f  (heGrei  k  uitli  (he  Hebrew, 
"•»  are  ied  to  anpjiuse  that  the  link  of  the  ideas  is 


as  we  have  stated,  and  cease  to  lie  surprised  tliat 
Furst  translates  the  name  ^lOT  hy  the  (iermac 
Winzer  =  vine  dresser,  but  Ge<;enins  by  coriidne 
cclcbratus,  i.  e  a  man  celebrated  by  sonjr,  or  a 
irian  of  celebrity  in  <,^eneral. 

The  Septiiagint  imitates  ihe  Hebrew  sonnd  by 
Zaf-Lppl,  and  Joseplins  (^A/itiq.  viii.  12.  5j  by 
Z.ufj.apT)s- 

Four  men  are  called  Zimri  in  t!ie  Old  Testa- 
ment : — 

1.  A  son  of  Zerah.  who  was  a  son  of  Judali  by 
Tamar  (I  Chron.  ii.  6). 

2.  The  name  of  (he  Israelite  slain,  together 
with  (he  Midianitlsh  woman,  in  Slii'tini,  by 
Pliinehas,  was  Zimhi,  (he  son  of  Sain,  a  priiice 
of  a  chief  holrse  among  the  Simeuriites  (Nnm. 
XKV.  14), 

3.  King  Sanl  l»egaf  Joriadian,  who  begat 
Menl>-b,ial,  who  begat  JMiciih,  who  begat  Aha/, 
who  begat  Jehoatlah,  whose  sons  weie  Alenieih, 
Azmaveth,  and  Zimki.  Ziuni  begat  Moza,  &c. 
(1  Clnon.  viii.  36;   ix.  42). 

4.  In  the  t\ven(y-six(ii  year  of  .Asa,  king  of 
Jndah,  Khih,  (he  s.in  of  Biiaslia.  I«>gati  (o  reigti 
over  l--rael  in  Tirzah.  Alter  he  had  reigned  I  wo 
years,  Zimki.  the  ca]itain  v)f  half  his  cliai  lots,  con- 
spired against  him  when  he  was  in'liizali,  drunk, 
in  the  house  ol'  his  steward.  Zinui  went  in  and 
smote  and  killed  him,  anil  reigned  in  his  s(eud, 
about  u  c.  92*^;  and  he  slew  all  (he  house  ol 
Biiasha.  so  that  no  male  was  left.  Zinni  r.  igriel 
only  seven  days  at  Tiizah.  The  jieople  who  were 
encamped  at  Gibiiedion,  which  belonged  (o  (lie 
PnilisiiiKS.  heard  that  Ziir.ii  had  slain  the  king. 
They  made  Onni.  (he  caplaiji  of  (he  host,  kina 
over  Isiael  in  the  camp.  Omri  lie.sieged  Tirzah 
and  took  it.  Zimri,  seeing  that  (he  city  v<;is  taken^ 
went  into  (he  kings  (lalace,  .sel  it  on  tire,  and 
IR'ri.-hed  in  it  for  his  s-.ns  in  walking  in  'lie  way 
of  Jeroboam,  and  for  making  Israel  to  oil 
(1  Kings  j;yi,  1-20 i  2  Kii.g*  ix.  31). 


ZIN. 

5.  The  kin  JS  of  Zimri,  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxr. 
99,  866111  to  have  been  tlie  kings  of  the  Zimraiiitef, 
the  desrendaiits  of  Zimian,  son  of  Abraham  by 
Ketunih  (fi(.-n.  xxv.  2:  I  Chron.  i.  ;<2).  It 
leems  t!i  it  in  Jer.  xxv.  25,  *10T  is  a  contiaction 
for  "'31JDT.  The  town  Zabram,  mentioiiei  by 
Ptolemv  as  situated  between  Mecca  ami  Medina, 
C^rhaps  had  its  name  from  the  tribe  of  Zimraii. — 

C.  H.  F.  B. 

ZIN  (IV;  Sept.  2iV),  a  desert  ou  the' south 
of  Palestine,  and  westward  from  Idiiiiiaea,  in 
wliich  was  situated  tlie  city  of  Kadeshljariiea 
(Num.  xiii.  22;  xx.  I:  xxvii.  ii).  Its  locality 
is  therefore  fixed  by  the  considerations  wliich  de- 
termine the  site  of  FCadesh  to  tlie  western  part  of 
tlie  Aiabaii  soutli  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

ZION.       [jKUUSAl.tM.] 

ZIPH  (^l^J  ;  Sept.  Z'up),  the  name  of  a  city 
in  the  tnbs  of  Jndaii  (Josh.  xv.  55;  2  Cliron. 
xi.  8),  and  of  a  desert  in  its  vicinity  '1  Sam. 
xxiii.  1 1,  15^.  It  is  mentioned  by  Jerome  (O/io- 
r.icsl.  s.  v.).  but  liad  not  been  since  noticed  till 
Dr.  Ruliiiison  found  the  name  in  the  Tell  Zif 
(Hill  of  Zif),  wiiicii  occurs  about  four  miles  and 
a  halt  S.  liy  E.  from  Hebron,  and  is  a  loinid 
eminence  about  a  iiuudied  teet  hinii.  situated  in 
a,  plain.  A  site  also  called  Zif,  lies  about 
ten  minutes  east  of  this,  upon  a  low  liill  or  ridge 
between  two  small  wadys,  which  commence  here 
and  run  towards  liie  Dead  Sea.  There  is  now  little 
to  be  seen  liesides  broken  walls  and  foundations, 
mostly  of  uiiiiewn  stones,  but  indicative  of  solidify. 

ZIPPORAH  (n-jbi',  Uttie  bird;  Sept.  Zeir- 
<t>cipa),  one  of  the  seven  daughters  of  Reuel 
(com)).  Exod.  xviii.),  priest  of  Midian,  who, 
in  consequence  of  aid  rendered  to  tiie  younjj 
women  when,  on  their  going  to  procure  water 
for  tlieir  fatliers  flocks,  tliey  were  set  on  by  a 
party  of  Be<louins,  was  given  to  Moses  in  mar- 
riage (Exod.  ii.  16,  sq.).  A  son,  the  IViiit  of  ttiis 
union,  remained  for  some  time  after  his  biitii  un- 
circumcised  ;  iiut  an  ilhie>s  into  wliicii  Moses  fell 
in  a  khan  wlien  on  his  way  to  Pharaoh,  being  ac- 
couiiteti  a  token  of  the  divine  displeasure,  led  to  the 
circumcision  of  fiie  ciiiUl,  when  Zipjiorah,  having, 
it  appears,  rebn'tantly  yi'ddcd  fo  tlie  ceremony, 
exclaimed,  '  Surely  a  liloudy  husband  thou  art 
to  me"  (Exod.  iv.  26).  This  event  seems  to  iiave 
caused  some  alienation  of  feeling,  for  Moses  .sent 
.'lis  wife  back  to  lier  father,  by  wlum  she  is  again 
brought  to  iier  husband  while  in  the  desert,  when 
a  reconciliation  took  place,  which  was  ratified  by 
religious  rites  (Gen.  xviii.  l.s(].). — J.  I(.  B. 

ZlPPOJtlS,  or  SEPPHoitis,  was,  about  the  be- 
ginning ol  the  Christian  era,  a  principal  and 
strongly  fortilied  city  of  Galilee,  under  latitude 
32°    44'.       Rabbinical    writers   call    it    |n"lD''V, 

nncv,  nm2''V,  nia^,  o.  -nc^*,  sPaRn.w, 

the  radicals  of  which  are  transposed  in  the  Latin 
P.iSseU,  from  the  root  IDV,  to  pipe  like  a  bird, 
the  German  ZiRPen.  Acconling  to  Bab.  Me- 
gillah,  fol.  ti  1,  ZipjMiris  had  its  name  from 
lieiiig  perched  on  a  mountain  like  a  bird,  112VD. 
Tlie  name  occnrs  also  beginning  with  T  instead 
V.  J.isephiis  and  Suidas  give  Zipp  iris  in  the 
form  ol  ^eir^tepts.  an<l  Ptolemy,  accoiiling  fo  the 
present  renling,  in  that  of 'A7r<poupe!.  .\t  a  later 
period  it  was  <  alh'd  Diocsesarea.  Oi  er  AiBKaj 
capaa  "^vs  TiaXaKrrivrts  'lovSalot  Kara  Pwyuui&o 
VsAa   oarriipovv.      '  The  Jews  of   Diocae  ai-ea    in 
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Palestine  took  up  arm.s  against  the  Romans 
(Bocrates,  Hist.  xi.  .31).  Sozomen  (Hitt.  '\y. 
7)  adds  that  (Jallus  Csesar,  who  wia  then  at 
Antioch,  destroyed  Dioc.s.sauK'^,  dvcuTTdror 
iiroir]a€.  Epijihanius  uses  botii  the  namt-s, — 
Dioc^ES.\iiK.\  and  Sci'piioris.  The  same  city 
which  (AdMTsus  Ilcerese.^,  p.  12S)  he  calls 
AioKanrape'a,  he  nieiilions  (p.  136)  under  the 
name  of  ^firtptiipts.  It  is  also  called  .Sephorunfi, 
and  descrilied  as  contiguous  to  Mount  Carn;el 
and  Cana,  and  six  miles  west  of  Nazareth.  It 
is  considered  to  be  the  birthplace  of  .loachim, 
the  brother  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  According  to  R. 
Beniamin.  Zijiporis  was  distant  from  Tiberias 
niJ<D~ID  n.  or  twenty  miles.  Tbe  distance  of 
Zippons  from  Mount  Tilierias  is  indicated  in 
Ec/ia  Rabbati,  fol.  75  2  : — '  Adrian  had  a  vine- 
yard forming  a  square  of  eigh'eeii  miles,  wiiich 
is  the  distance  from  Tlieiias  to  Se^iphoris.' 
Tapuffifurfs  was  twenty  stadia  from  Zipporls.  Zip- 
pciis  is  celebrated  in  tlie  works  of  Josephus  a( 
a  military  station,  and  in  the  Talmud  on  ac- 
count of  iis  lamed  rabbinical  academy.  Ralibi 
Juihdi  Hakkado.sh,  or  tht  Saint,  resided  seven- 
teen years  in  Zipporis,  and  he  used  frequently  to 
say  that  Jacob  soj  jurned  in  Egypt  seventeen  years, 
and  Judali  in  Zipporis  seventeen  years  (Hierog. 
Ke/airn,  fol.  32,  col.  2).  H''  resided  also  in 
Beth-sliaarim,  but  died  in  Zi[>poris  {Jucha^in, 
fol.  2.  col.  2). 

.According  to  the  Gloss,  in  Tal.  BahyUm.  {San- 
hedrim, fol.  47,  col  .1),  Rabbi  Jndali  died  in  Zip- 
jioris.  Imt  was  buried  in  Beth-shaarim.  Whtn  dying 
he  commanded  liis  sons,  — '  in  carrying  me  to  the 
grave,  weep  not  in  the  small  t<iwiis  through  which 
vou  pass,  liut  in  the  great  cities."  Nevertheless, 
Rabbi  Benjamin,  in  liis  Itinerariiint.snv,\n>seC\  he 
saw  the  sepuiclire  of  Rablii  Judali,  and  that  of 
Rabbi  Chaija,  and  of  the  prophet  Jonas,  on  a 
moiuilain  at  Zip  oris. 

Eightien  synagogues  lamented  at  the  burial  of 
R.bbi  Jmhili,  but  it  is  doulifrul  whether  all  these 
belonged  to  Zippoiis  (Hieros.  Berac,  t'.jl.  6,  lol. 
I  ;  fol.  9,  c.l.  1.  ya:h;  fol.  5G,col.  1  ;  Shabb., 
fol.  3,  col.  1). 

Among  the  celebrated  rabbis  of  Zipporis,  there 
occur  in  the  Talmud  Rabbi  H.HHia  Rabba,  R. 
Aliuduia.  K.  Bar  Ka|»hra,  and  R  Clianinah.  It 
appear^-,  however,  that  the  number  of  (ieiitiles  at 
Zi]iporis  was  so  gr>  at  that  they  couhl  stir  up  jier- 
secutioiH  against  tiie  Jews  foraftixing  to  the  doors 
tlie  )irescribed  sacred  sentences  {Bn/ti//on-Joma, 
fol.  11,  col.  I). 

It  seems  that  R.  Akibah  also  dieil  in  Zi;;pori8, 
alniut  forty  years  before  the  academy  was  tiaii*- 
feried  thither  (.'lio'/a//  Zardh.  fol.  11,  col.  2) , 
hut  here  the  spelling  is  pilST.  To  Z  piToris  also 
lielonged  Hen  Klam,  wIjo,  when  the  higii-priest 
was  not  clean  on  ihe  day  of  atonement,  and  lliere- 
fore  unalile  to  jier  oi  m  liis  functions,  went  hiin- 
self  into  t!ie  lioly  of  holies  and  did  duly  forhim. 
According  to  llicrns.  liiccwim.  l"ol.  64.  2,  for 
sixteen  miles  r  uiid  Zipjioris  the  (•(iiiotiy  every- 
where flowed  with  milk  and  honey  ;  an  exjiies- 
siiiii  which  denotes  the  greatest  degree  of  leilility 
and  ]iros])erity.  Among  the  iiumennis  synagogues 
in  Zipporis  two  were  e^pf'ciallv  celebiated,  viz., 
S)/!iar/offa  Gii;j/i II i/ ica  .HjZ)j1  t^riL"3D,  and  Sy- 
naytiga  Bohylonica,  ?331  XnL"jD  (.//'"c-J-t-'i.  Bo- 
rachotli,  fol.  6.  1,  and  9.  2). 
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and  decision  of  legal  niceties  (ITieros.  Jevamoth, 
foL  15.  3).  Jiiseplms  mendcms  Seijplioi's  Cre- 
quentlv  as  tlie  greatest  towi>  of  Galilee,  and  luiiit 
ill  a  well  fortilied  situation  :  'S.^ircpoipn  neyiart]  tTjs 
roA'Aaios-irjAtj,  fpVfjLOTOLTw  oe  eVeKTiff^eVrj  X^P^V 
(De  BelLJud.  iii  2;  Anliq.  xiii.  21  ;  x'vii.  !  2 j. 
Shpihouis,  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Gadara,  and 
Amallius,  were  tlie  live  cities  in  \v!iicli  the  assem- 
blies if  the  Synedridm  were  held  (^Antiq.  xiv.  10). 
Ill  tliis  |)a.ss;ige  the  name  lias  undergone  some 
modification,  as  we  read  iv  ^a/ncpopols.  Alter 
Sepplioris  was  raken  liy  Varus,  it  was  made 
the  chief  cily  of  Galilee,  and  strongly  tortilied 
by  Herod  Antipas  (Antiq.  x\iii.  3).  Herod 
Agri[»|ia  junior  obtained  Zipporis  as  a  present 
from  the  ein|)eror  Nero  'Josepii.  Vita). 

Before  tl»is  period  Tilierias  was  considered  to  be 
the  first  city  in  Gal. lee.  Sepplioris  was  surrounded 
by  many  villages,  and  sili.ated  near  Mount  Asa- 
tnoii.  in  the  centre  of  Galilee  {De  Bell.  Jud.  ii. 
2.'{),  in  a  verj'  strong  and  secure  situation  {De 
Bell.  Jud.  iii.  1).  One  of  the  small  towns  near 
Zipporis  was  called  rijB''.  Jesrsen.ili  (  A'^VW(^*(:•«//^, 
caj).  iv.  5);  another  was  called  n~lYp,  Iv'/.irah 
(C/ow.  in  Eraihim,  cap.  ix.  6).  Sepplioris  was 
tlestroyed  .a.d.  3:39,  in  consequei.ee  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  its  citizens. 

Theo)iliaiies  relates  ([lage  33,  ed.  Par.);  TovT(f 
T(f  fret  ol  Ka7a.Tla\ai<rT:i'r]v  ^lov^a7oi  dfTf/pai/-  koI 
voKKovi  Tccv  dKKofdyuiv  'E\k7]vccv  re  Kal  2a/xapej- 
Tuv  dvflKov  Koi  avToi  Se  Trayyuvei  {Tcay-yivr), 
Cedrenus)  vwh  tov  (nparov  'Pct^aicoc  i^r)pi6ri(rav, 
Kci  ?;  TTtiAiJ  avToi'v  AiOHaiaapeia  iicpat-iaOr]  : — "  In 
!his  year  (the  25th  of  Cunstantine)  the  Jews  in 
Palestine  rtbelled,  and  killed  many  of  other 
nations,  both  Greeks  and  Samaritan.s ;  hut  they 
were  themselves  extirjiated  by  the  Roman  army, 
and  their  tov.n  Diocassarea  entirely  destroyed." — - 
Cedrenus  has  the  same  account  [Comp.  lUstor. 
299).  It  is  leriiarkalile  that  a  similar  fatality  be- 
fei  the  town  of  Casaiea  in  Cappadocia,  for  which 
Gregorius  N.iziaiaenus  interceded,  in  a  letter  to 
Olvnipins,  wiiicli  still  exists  in  his  works,  (,tom. 
i.  p.  SO'J). 

In  the  acts  of  the  Cnnci/ium  Consfanth>opoU- 
tanuin,  among  the  bishops  of  Palestine  is  ineu- 
ticned  MapKeKAlifos  NtoKataapeiaf  {Concil.  tom. 
V.  p.  i'.'2). 

Reland,  in  liis  Paloestina,  under  Sepphoris,  con- 
jectures that  Neoicataapflas  is  an  erratum  for 
AioKttnTapiias,  which  latter  town  is  omitted  in  the 
above  list  of  bishops,  although  we  have  clear 
proof  tliat  it  was  relmilt,  and  had  at  a  later  pe- 
riod a  bishop;  as  we  learn  from  tlie  list  of  bi- 
shops in  the  Ada  Concilii  Ilierosolymitani,  a.d. 
536,  where  mention  is  made  of  VLvpianhs  Aio- 
Kataapelas,  but  not  of  any  bislioj)  of  NeociEsaiea  ; 
nor  does  there  occur  any  ancient  notice  of  such 
a  town  in  1'ale.stine.  Hence  we  infer  that  Neo- 
cesarea  is  nothing  but  an  e<lilorial  blunder,  as 
well  in  the  Acts  quoted,  as  also  in  the  Itinera- 
num  Anlonini  Martyfis,  where  we  read  :  DeTho- 
loiiiaide  maritima  venimus  in  lines  Galilaeac  in 
civitatem  Neocesaream,  in  qua  adoravinius 
proe  veneratione  nioiam  et  canistellum  Sanctae 
MariiB,  in  quo  loco  est  cathedra  in  qua  sedebat, 
quandn  ad  earn  venit  Gabriel  Archangelus  : — 
*Fioin  Ptolemais  at  the  sea-ooast  we  came  into 
the  iK.rders  ol'  Galiler,  to  the  town  of  Neocae- 
■area,  wlure  we  adored  with  vetieration  the  mola, 
Ad  the  little  basket  of  St.  Mary.     In  thut  place 
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is  al«)  the  chair  \v  which  she  was  seated  when  (fa« 
Aicliangel  Gabrit-i  cjime  to  iier.'  We  have  re- 
tained here  the  word  niula,  since  we  would  leave 
it  uncertain  whethei  Antoninus  Martyr  adoretl  the 
hand-mill,  molar  tooth,  or  the  jawbone,  or  even  a 
more  delicate  part  of  the  virgin.  Mole  dicitiir 
in  uteris  mulieriim  massa  cornea  sine  ossibus  et 
visceribus,  ex  impeifecta  conctptione  concre- 
scens  (Plin.  Ilist.  Nat.  vii  l.i  13).  Let  it  be 
decid.ed  by  others  which  object  i.f  adoration  at 
Zip[)oiis  .should  be  preferrfd.  fht  Greek  iwhtj 
occurs  in  the  same  acceptation  with  mota. 

It  is  also  remarkable  that  in  the  se\enth  cei> 
tiny  the  place  where  Gabriel  met  St.  Mary  wM 
shown  at  Nazareth  ;  but  it  is  clear  fioin  'he  pro- 
gress of  the  journey  that  .Antoninus,  liy  the  name 
Neocaesarea,  meant  Diucaesarea  or  Sepplioris,  be- 
cau.'ie  this  was  the  first  city  on  the  road  from 
Ptolemais  into  Galilee.  We  therefore  read  in 
Johanns  Pho'-as  (l)cscript.  Palestiitce.  §  10); 
llpwTOS  ovv  Kara  ti^v  nTo\ef/.iiiSa  farly  ?;  Sem- 
<puip\,  TToAif  Trjs  TaKiKaias  -nai-Tri  aoiKos  crxeShr 
/xTjSs  \iL\^avov  T^9  irpwifv  auTTJs  evSaifj-ovlas  fn- 
(pOLivovaa: — '  .After  Ptolemais,  one  awives  first  at 
Semphori,  a  town  of  Galilee,  which  is  now  en 
fiiely  uninriiibited,  and  shows  no  remains  of  its 
former  jirosperity.' 

Some  old  coins  are  extant  with  the  inscription 
2En«}>nPHNnN.  One  of  these,  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  is  mentiivned  by  Vaillatit, 
(p.  23);  and  (p.  31)  he  jiroduces  another  with  a 
similar  inscription,  belonging  to  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan, of  which  Patinus  furnishes  an  engraving 
(KtiDim.  cer.  Imperatoruni,  p.  140).  Comp. 
Hadriani  Relaiidi  Falwstina,  suh  Sepphoris,  anil 
Othonis  Lexicon  liubbinimnt,  sub  Zippuhis; 
Lightfoot,  Centuria  Geogruphica,,  cap.  Ixxxii.. 
Ixxxiii.  ;  Nicol.  Santoii,  Index  Geuyraphic%u^ 
sui)  Sepiioris. — C.  H.  1'.  B. 

ZIZ  ()*'V  )  Sept.  "A<r<re7y).  a  cliff  or  pass  lead- 
ing uj)  from  the  Dead  Sea  towards  Jerusalem,  by 
which  the  bands  of  the  Moabitcs  and  .Ammonites 
advanced  against  Jehoshaphat  (2  Cliron.  xx.  16). 
They  seem  to  have  come  round  the  south  end  of 
the  l)ead  Sea,  and  along  the  western  shore  as  far 
as  Engedi,  where  there  is  a  pass  whicii  leads  out 
northward  towards  Tekoa  (Koi)insoii,  Bibl.  Res. 
ii.  215).  This  is  the  route  which  is  taken  by  the 
Arabs  in  their  marauding  ex])editioiis  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

ZIZ  AN  ION  {Zi^aviov).  This  word  occurs  in 
Matl.  xiii.  25,  and  se\eral  of  the  following  verses, 
and  is  translated  iceeds  by  Luther,  and  tares  in 
the  -Auth.  Vers.;  but  it  is  not  found  in  any 
(jreek  author.  It  is  therefore  supposed  that,  as 
the  (iospel  of  Matthew  was  (as  some  think)  first 
written  in  Syro-C"haldaic,  the  vernacular  name  of 
some  paiticular  plant  was  a<loi)ted,  ami  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  Greek  version.  This  seems  to 
be  coiilirme<l  by  the  existence  of  a  [ilant  which 
is  suitable  to  the  above  passage,  and  of  whi  ', 
the  Aiaiiic  name  is  very  similar  to  zizanion. 
Thus,  in  the  paralde  of  the  man  who  sowed 
good  seed  in  his  field,  it  is  said,  '  But  while 
men  slept,  bis  enemy  came  and  eowed  tares 
among  tlie  wheat:  when  the  blade  sprung  uj 
and  brought  forth  fruit,  then  appeared  ttie  tarei 
also.'  From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  wheal 
and  the  zizanion  must  iiave  had  considerabli 
resemblance  >u  i^ach  other  iu  the  lurbaceou*  pMt% 
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wUch  cov''l  hardly  lie  the  case,  unless  they  were 
both  of  tLo  family  of  the  grasses.     That  sucii, 


554.    [Lolium  temulentum.] 

However,  is  the  case,  is  evident  from  what  Volney 
•ays,  that  the  peasants  of  Palestine  and  Syria  do 
Diit  cleanse  away  the  seeds  of  weeds  from  tiieir 
com,  hut  even  leave  that  called  Siwan  \>y  the 
Arabs,  whicii  stuns  jieople  and  makes  ihein  gi<ldy, 
us   he  himself  experienced.     This    no   doid)t    is 

the  ^}*\  Zawan,  or  Ziwnn,  of  Avicenna,  and 
wiiich  Uuxlor.,  in  his  Ralihinical  Lexicon,  says 
was  hy  the  later  Heljrews  called  pjIT  Zonin. 
Aviceima  ,descrihes  two  kinds  of  Ziwan ;  one 
*quidpiam  Iritico  non  al)siinile,'  of  whicli  bread 
is  made;  the  ol^er,  'res  ehrietafem  iiKhicens, 
pravae  naturae,  atqne  inter  fniy;es  provenit.'  The 
Ziuan  of  the  Aral. i  is  concluded  to  be  our  Darnel, 
tlie  iii-aie  of  the  Fii-nch,  the  Lolium  temiflentum 
of  botanists,  and  is  w  ill  suited  to  the  palate.  It  is 
a  gras3  often  found  in  corn  liehls,  resembiini;  the 
wheat  until  botli  a\»  in  far,  and  reinarkalde  as 
one  of  tlie  very  few  o!'  the  nunit'roiis  family  of 
grasses  possessed  of  de'iterious  properties.  These 
have  long  been  known,  i  \d  it  is  to  this  j)laiil  that 
Virgil  alludes  {Gcorg.  i    \bi)  : — 

'Interque  >iio»;itia  cnlta 
Infelix  lolhon  et  sterilos  dj)minantur  avenae.' 

Z0A1S7  {]V'i;  Sept.  Ta^.•y),  an  ancient  city  of 
I^)wer  Kgyjjt,  situated  on  tl;e  eastern  side  of  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  ca.Mtd  in  Egyptian 
2S<iJTH  or  2J<&Xfl>  Gane  or  Ga7ii, 
I.  e.  'low  region,'  whence  both  the  Hebrew  name 
Zoan,  and  ttie  Gr^ek  fanis,  are  derived ;  nf  •'.- 
also  the  Arabic  San,  by  which  name  the  site  is 
ilill  known.  Zoai  is  of  considerable  Scriptural 
interest.  Jt  iffas  Diie-of  the  oldest  cities  '.  i 
Egypt,  having  beei-  built  seven  years  after  Hebron, 
which  already  e.Ki\ted  in  ti;e  time  of  Abrali  in; 
CNum,  xiii.  22;  comp.  Gen.  xxii.  2).  It  seems 
also  to  have  been  one  fef  the  principal  capuals,  or 
royal  aliodca,  of  the  Pharaohs  (Isa.  xix.  11,  13; 
XXX.  4)  ;  and  accordingly,  '  the  field  of  Zoan,"  or 
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the  fine  alluvial  plain  around  the  city,  is  <lescribrd 
as  llje  scene  of  liie  marveUous  woiks  uiiicii  Ci  'il 
■Arought  ill  the  time  of  Moses  (Ps.  I.\xviii.  12, 
33).  'I'h.e  destruction  jiredicted  in  Kzek.  xxx. 
14,  has  long  since  befallen  Zoan.  Jhe  •  lield'  is 
now  a  barren  waste;  a  can,. I  passes  tliiough  it 
without  being  able  to  ferliliae  the  so  1  ;  'liie  has 
been  set  in  Zoan ;'  and  the  roya!  city  is  nnw 
the  habitation  of  tislieiinen,  ihe  re.-,oit  of  wild 
beasts,  and  iufestetl  by  lepliles  and  niaiignanl 
fevers.  '1  he  locality  is  co\ered  with  niomids  of 
unusual  height  and  extent,  full  of  the  fragments  oJ 
pottery  which  such  sites  usually  exhibit.  Tlie>e 
exfenil  for  about  a  mile  from  north  to  soiiih,  by 
about  ihieeijuiuteis  of  a  mile.  The  area  in  whicli 
the  s.icied  enclosure  of  the  temple  stood,  is  about 
150U  feet  by  1250,  surrounded  by  the  mounds  of 
fallen  houses,  as  at  IJuljaslis  [Pi-kk.si'.ih  I,  whose 
increased  elevation  above  the  site  of  tiie  temple 
is  doubtless  attiibutable  to  the  same  cause — 
the  frequent  change  in  the  level  of  the  houses  to 
protect  them  from  the  inundation,  and  the  un- 
altered position  of  the  sacred  buildings.  Tliere 
is  a  gateway  of  granite  and  line  grit  stone  to  the 
enclosure  of  this  temple,  bearing  the  name  c.l 
Rameses  tiie  Great.  Though  in  a  very  luinous 
condition,  tlie  liagments  of  walls,  columns,  and 
fallen  obelisks,  sulTiciently  attest  the  foimer 
splendour  ol'  the  building  to  which  they  belonged. 
The  obelisks  are  all  of  the  (i'r.e  of  Itann  oes  the 
Cireat  (b.c.  1355),  and  their  number,  evidently 
ten,  if  not  twelve,  is  unparalleletl  in  any  Egyptian 
temple.  The  name  of  this  king  most  fiequeiitly 
occurs;  but  the  ovals  of  his  successor  Ptiiameii, 
of  Osirtasen  111.,  and  of  Tirhakah,  have  als,.  been 
found.  T  he  time  of  t'siitasen  III.  ascends  nearly 
to  that  of  Jose|ih,  and  his  name,  theref.ie,  corro- 
borates the  Scriptural  account  of  the  antiquity  (if 
the  town.  Two  Idack  statues,  and  a  gianile  sphinx, 
with  bhicks  of  hewn  and  occasionally  sculptured 
gianile,  aie  among  the  objects  which  enf;age  the  at- 
tention (»f  the  few  travellers  who  visit  this  desolate 
jilace.  The  modem  village  ofSa.,  consists  of  iiieie 
huts,  with  the  exception  of  a  luineii  kasr  of  modein 
date  (\Vilkinsons  Modern  E<iypt,  i.  449-462; 
Aarrative  of  the  Scottish  DcptUation,  pp.  72-7'i). 

ZOARilvV  and  lyiV;  Sept.  2-nycio,  Z6yo- 
pa),  a  town  originally  called  l?ala,  and  one  of 
the  live  cities  of  the  j/lain  of  Siddim.  It  was 
doomed  with  the  rest  to  destruction:  but  spaieti 
at  the  intercession  of  Lot  as  a  place  to  which  I'le 
might  escape.  He  alleged  the  smalhiess  of  the 
city  as  a  ground  for  asking  this  favour;  ami 
hence  the  ])la(e  acquired  the  name  of  Zi>ar.  oi 
'  KMAi.i.NK.ss '  (Gen.  xiii.  10;  xiv.  2,  R;  xix.  20, 
22,  30).  It  is  only  again  mentioned  in  Ueul. 
xxxiv.  3;  Isa.  xv.  5;  Jer.  xlviii.  34:  whet, 
passages  indicate  that  it  belonged  to  the  Moabiles, 
and  was  a  place  of  some  consequence.  l''usebius 
and  Jerome  describe  it  as  having  in  their  day 
•oRi'.y  iniiabifaiits,  ami  a  Koinaii  garrison 
{^Unot)iasl..  s.  v.  '  Hala').  Stephen  of  Hyzaiitium 
calls  il  a  large  village  and  fortress  (Rflaiid, 
Palcest.  p.  10')5).  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Notilia 
it  is  mentioned  as  the  seat  of  a  bisiiou  of  the 
Third  Palestine,  down  to  the  centuiie-;  piecediiig 
the  Crusades  (Ueland,  pp.  217,  2i3,  22(5,  230) 
The  Crusa<lers  seem  to  have  found  it  under  the 
name  of  Segor,  as  in  the  Sept.,  and  they  descrit)* 
the  place  its  pleasantly  situated,  with  nuuiy  palv 
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trees  (^IVill.  Tijr.  x.  8).  A'oulreda  repeatedly 
speaks  of  Zosrhar  as  a  place  adjacent  to  the  Dead 
Sea  and  the  (Jlior  {Tab.  Syr.  pp.  8,  9.  1 1,  14S), 
and  indeed  calls  the  Deail  Sea  itself  the  Lake  of 
Zi)„'har  (pp.  xii.  1  1*^,  I.'j(!).  This  is  the  same 
.lanif  as  ^y V ;  the  a|)parent  dilfereiice  in  Ro- 
man types  arising  fro;Tj  (he  fact,  that  the  letter 
U  nin  in  the  Heltrew  word  is  treated  as  mute,  but 
in  Ara:)ic  is  represented  hv  gh.  Dr.  Robinson 
[Bib.  Researches,  ii.  ^SO,  181  ;  648—651)  has 
inncl)  argunient  fo  show  that  Zoar  must  have 
lain  on  tl  e  en*/  of  !he  Dead  Sea;  wliich  seems 
clear  enough  from  its  having  been  in  tiie  territory 
of  Moali  :  and  he  thinks  that  Irby  and  Mangles 
have  rightly  lixed  its  pii'sition  at  the  moutii  of  tlie 
Wady  Kerak,  at  the  point  where  tlie  latter  opens 
upon  the  istiunus  of  the  long  peniosida  which 
staniis  out  from  llie  eastern  shore  of  the  lake 
towards  its  souliierii  end.  At  this  ])oinf  Irby  and 
Mangles  discovered  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
town.  Here  '  stones  that  liave  been  used  in 
building,  though  for  tiie  most  part  unkn')wn,  are 
strewed  over  a  great  surface  of  uneven  ground, 
und  mixed  with  bricks  and  ))otlery.  This  ap- 
pearance continues  without  interruption,  during 
the  s])ace  of  at  least  half  a  mile,  (piite  down  to 
the  plain,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  extent.  We  noticed  one 
column,  and  we  fotnid  a  pretty  specimen  of  an- 
tique variegated  glass.  It  may  iossil)ly  be  the 
site  tif  the  antient  Zoar'  (Travels,  p.  418). 

ZOBAH  (naiV;  Sept.  2oi;;3a),  a  Syrian 
kingdom,  whose  king  made  war  with  Saul(l 
Skim.  xiv.  47),  with  David  ('2  Sam.  viii.  3  ;  x. 
6),  '10  1  with  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  3).  Re- 
specting its  situation,  see  Akam. 

1.  ZOHAIl  ("inV,  lohiteness  ;  Sept.  :iaap).  a 
»(»n  of  Simeon  [Zerah]. 

*i.  ZOHAR,  the  father  of  Kphron  the  Hittite 
(Gen   xxiii.  8  ;  xxv.  9). 

3.  ZOHAR  (in  Keri ;  in  Chetib  "IH^iV  Je- 
eoar),  a  descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chron.  iv.  7). 

ZOPHAR  ("l?iV,  sparrow/  Sept.  ^axpap), 
one  of  Job's  three  friends  and  oi)ponents  in  argu- 
tnent  (Job  ii.  II  ;  xi.  1  ;  xx.  1  ;  xlii.  !>).  He  is 
called  a  Naamathite,  or  inhabitant  of  Naamaii, 
a  |)lace  whose  situation  is  unknown,  as  it  could 
not  be  the  Niiamah  mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  41. 
Wemyss,  in  his  Job  and  his  Times  (p.  Ill),  well 
characterizes  this  inteilocutor  : — '  Zo()har  exceeds 
tlie  other  two,  if  possible,  in  severity  of  censure  ; 
he  is  the  most  inveterate  of  the  accusers,  and 
Bp^aks  without  feeling  or  pity.  He  does  little 
mare  ttuta  repeat  and  exaggerate  the  arguments 


of  Bildail.  He  unfeelingly  alludes  (ch.  xi,  15; 
to  the  ell'ects  of  Job's  disease  as  ajipearing  in  hit 
countenance.  This  is  cruel  and  iuridious.  Yet  ' 
in  the  same  discourse  how  nobly  does  lie  treat  of 
the  Divine  attiiliufes.  showing  lliat  any  inquiry 
into  them  is  far  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  Iniman 
miiui !  And  tliough  the  hortatory  part  of  the 
Hrst  discourse  bears  some  resemblance  to  that  of 
Kli])iiaz,  yet  it  is  diversified  by  the  tine  imagery 
which  he  employs.  He  seems  to  have  liad  a  full 
conviction  of  the  providence  of  God,  as  regulat- 
ing and  controlling  the  actions  of  men;  but  he 
limits  all  his  reiisonings  t(»  a  ])resent  life,  and 
makes  no  reference  to  a  future  world.  Tliis  cir- 
cumstance alone  accounts  for  the  weakness  and 
fallacy  of  these  men's  judgments.  In  his  second 
discourse  there  is  mucli  poetical  beauty  in  the 
selection  of  images,  and  the  general  dyctrine  is 
founiled  in  truth;  its  fallacy  lies  in  its  ai>plica- 
tion  to  Job's  peculiar  case.  The  whole  indicates 
great  warmth  of  temper,  inflamed  by  misapjire- 
hension  of  its  oliject  and  by  nnstaken  zeal.' 

It  is  to  be  oljserveil  tiiat  Zopliar  has  but  two 
speeches,  wiiereas  the  otliers  have  three  each.  ' 
When  Job  had  replied  (oil.  xxvi.-xxxi.)  to  the 
short  address  of  IJildad  (ch.  xxv.),  a  rejoinder 
miglit  have  been  exjiec'.ed  from  Zopliar;  but  he 
said  nothing,  the  three  triends,  by  common  con- 
sent, then  giving  up  the  contest  in  despair  (ch. 
xxxii.  1)  [Job]. 

ZORAH  (nyiy,  hornets'  town  ;  Sept.  Sapao), 
a  town  reckoned  as  in  the  plain  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  33),  but  inhabited  by  Danites  (xix.  41),  not 
far  from  Eshtaol,  and  chiefly  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  Samson  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  25;  xviii. 
2,  8,  U;  comp.  2  Chron.  xi.  12;  Neh.  xi.  29). 
The  site  may  still  be  recognised  under  the  name 
of  Surah,  situated  U)ion  a  spur  of  the  monntains 
running  info  the  plain  north  of  Betii-shemesli 
(Robinson,  ii.  339;  iii.  18). 

ZURIEL  (^N^TIV,  God  is  my  rock;  Sept. 
2ovpiT]\),  son  of  Abihail,  and  family  chief  or 
geiiesarch  of  the  Merarites  at  the  organization  of 
the  l>evitical  establisliment  ^Niim.  iii.  3.5).  It 
does  not  appear  to  which  of  the  two  great  divi- 
sions of  the  Merarites  he  belonged. 

ZUZIMS  (DniT;  Sept.  re^Tj  Icrxvpd),  one  ot 
the  ancient  tribes  or  nations  coiujuered  by  Cii«- 
doilaomer  and  his  allies  (Gen.  xiv.  5).  Tha 
Zuzims  were  settled  beyond  the  Jordan,  anil  are 
jierhaps  the  same  as  the  Zamzumminis  of  Deut. 
ii.  20.  TheSyriac  and  Onkelos,  like  the  Septua- 
gint,  take  the  word  for  an  ap2jellative,  sii^nifying 
■  strong'  or  '  valiant' 


THE  END, 
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